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PREFACE 


'  Give  heed  to  .  .  .  teaching.'  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earliest  and  happiest  daya  In  our  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  teaching 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Churcli  for  that  great  work, 
this  DiCTiONAEY  OF  THE  BiBLE  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Ee\'ised  English  Yei-sions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  efibrt  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
trustworthy,  and  accessible. 

As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  which  do  not  explain  themselves,  will  receive  some 
explanation.  The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Xatural  History,  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  as  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  and  to  mention  only  one,  is  the  article  in  the  first 
volume  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

As  to  trustworthiness.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 
except  where  the  article  is  very  brief  and  of  minor  importance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  sfuarantee  that  the  work  mav  be  rehed  on.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
those  authors  were  chosen  for  the  various  subjects  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it.  Tlien,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Editor  and  Ms  Assistant,  every  sheet  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 
These  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  kind,  if  such  should  be  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Dictionary,  but  the  time  and  care  they  have  spent  upon  it  may  be 
tiikeii  as  a  good  assurance  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reliable  and  authoritative. 

As  to  accessibility.  While  all  the  articles  have  been  written  expressly  for 
this  work,  so  they  have  been  arranged  under  the  headings  one  would  most  naturally 
turn  to.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  group  allied  subjects 
together.  But  even  then,  the  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-reference 
adopted,  should  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  subject  wanted  without  delay.  And  so 
important  has  it  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  each  subject  should  be  found  under  its 
own  natural  title,  that  he  has  allowed  a  little  repetition  here  and  there  (though  not 
in  identical  terms)  rather  than  distress  the  reader  by  sending  him  from  one  article 
to  another  in  search  of  the  information  he  desires.  The  Proper  Names  will  be  found 
under  the  spelling  adopted  in  the  Eevised  Version,  and  in  a  few  very  familiar 
instances  the  spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross-reference 
to  the  other.  On  the  Proper  Names  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  very  difficult 
and  unsettled  questions  of  their  derivation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article 
Names  (Proper),  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume.  The  Hebrew,  and  (where 
it  seemed  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  identification  of  the  name)  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  have  been  given  for  all  proper  and  many  common  names.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  record  all  the  variety  of  spelling  discovered  in  different  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  great  Edition 
now  in  preparation  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  about  to  be 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Abbreviations,  considering  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  work,  will  be  seen  to  be  few  and  easily  mastered.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  a  simple  and  uniform  scheme  of  transliterating  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages.  The  Maps  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
work  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.RG.S.  The  Illustrations  (the  drawings  for  which 
have  been  chiefly  made  in  Syria  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.)  are  confined  to 
subjects  which  cannot  be  easily  understood  witliout  their  aid. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  recording  his  thanks  to  many  friends  and  willing 
fellow-workers,  including  the  authors  of  the  various  articles.  In  especial,  after  those 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  title-page,  he  desii-es  to  thank  the  Eev.  W.  Sanday, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divmity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  has 
read  many  of  the  articles  and  given  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways,  and  whose 
name  might  have  appeared  on  the  title-page,  had  not  illness  prevented  him  for  some 
time  from  carrymg  out  his  intention  of  reading  the  proof-sheets  as  they  were  ready ; 
next,  his  own  early  teacher,  Dr.  Donald  Shearer,  who  voluntarily  undertook,  and 
has  most  conscientiously  carried  out,  the  verification  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
also  Professor  Mahafi-'Y  of  Dublin,  who  kindly  read  some  articles  in  proof;  Professor 
Ryle  of  Cambridge;  Professor  Salmond  of  Aberdeen;  Principal  Stewart  of  St. 
Andrews;  and  Principal  Faibbairn  and  Mr.  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford. 


•,•  Messrs.   Charles  Scribner'a  Sons,  New    ^,,ik.   liave  the  sole  right  of    publication  of  this 
DiCTTOWnv  OF  THE  RliU.K  ill  the  T'nitr.l  States  iin.l  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoe.  =  ApocalypHC. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  =  A-ssyrian- 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =Canaanite. 

cf.  —  Compare. 

ct.  =  Contrast. 

D  =  Deuterononiist. 

E  =  ElokUt. 

edd.  =  Editions  or  Editors. 

Egyp.  =E<?vptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Etn.  =  Ethiopic, 

f.  =and  following  ver.se  or  page ;  as  Ac  10*"- 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages ;  as  Mt  1 1^"- 

Gr.  =  Greek. 

H=Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

.J=Jahwi8t. 

J  *= Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jenisalem. 

Jos.  =Jo.sephu8. 


LXX  =  Septuagint. 

MSS  =  Manu-scripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =  Onkelos. 

0T  =  Old  Testament. 

P=  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phcjenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Se])tiiagint. 

Sin.  =:Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =  Symmachus. 

SjT.  =  SjTiac. 

Talm.  =  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR  =  Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vul<r.=  Vulgate. 

WH  =  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Books  op  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


On  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu=Numl)er8. 

IH  =  Deuti-ronomy. 

Jo4=:  Joshua. 

Jg=:  Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

I  S,  2  8=1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K  =  l  and  2  Kings. 

1   Ch,  2  Ch  =  1    and   2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Xeh  -N<>h(Mniah. 
Eist=B  Esther. 
Job. 

P»=  PsaliiiM. 
Pr=:Proverlis. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrifpfia. 
I    E«,    2   Eh=  I    and  2    To^^Tobit. 
Estlra.".  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca= Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer = Jeremiah.' 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezckiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos^^Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  ()badiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab  =  HalMikkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag  =  Haggai. 
Zec  =  Ze<-Ii:iriah. 
Mal  =  Malachi. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to    Sus  =  Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  liaruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     ihr 

Three  Children. 


Bel  =  Bel      and      the 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1   Mac,  2  Mac=:I  and  2 
Maccabees. 


Aew  Tc.ttament. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1  Co,  2  Co  =  1    and  2 

Corintiiians. 
Gal  =  (talat  inns. 
Eph  =:  Eplu'si.ins. 
Pli  =  PhilippiunH. 
Col  =  Colossians. 


1   Th,   2  Th  =  1    and   2 

Thes»alonian>. 
1    Ti,   2   Ti  =  1    and   2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja  =  James. 

1  P,  2P=1  and  J  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  .S  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


XI 


III.  English  Versions 


Wye.  =Wyclifs  Bible  (XT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Purvev's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.  =  Tin(iale'8  XT  1526  and  15^,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,  or  Rog.  =  Matthew's  (i.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer'8  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=TaTemer's  Bible  1539. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  XT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.=Bishop.s'  Bible  1568. 
Tom.=Tomson's  XT  1576. 
Rhem.  =  Rhemish  XT  1582. 
Don.  =Douajr  OT  1609. 
AV=Anthorized  Version  1611. 
AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 
RV  =  Revised  Version  XT  1881,  OT 
RVni  =  Revised  Version  margin. 
EV=Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


1885. 


IV.  Fob  the  Literature 


.45^7'=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

.^r=Altes  Testament. 

£Z=BanipTon  Lecture. 

.B3/=  British  Museum. 

BRP  —  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

CIG  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gnecamin. 

CIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

C/5= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 

COr=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

Z)jB= Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

GGA  =  Gottingische  Gelehri:e  Anzeigen, 

G  VI  —  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

HC'iI=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 

fi^£'=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

i?^t/P= History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

fi^G^'i^:  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Lauid. 

HI=  History  of  Israel. 

HPM=  Historj-,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 

JDTh  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsehe  Theologie. 

t/^.4.S= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

JQR=5e\y]s\i  Quarterly  Review. 

KAT=T>ie  KeUinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 

ZOr=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 

ON—  Otium  Xorvicense. 

Orj^C=  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 


P^F=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 

Archaeology. 
P-ffZ^=Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  protest.  Theologie 

xxnd  Kirche. 
^PjB  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
P-E'./=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
PP= Records  of  the  Past. 
^•S= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
.S:^Or=  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
5jfir=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
5IFP= Memoirs    of    the    Survey    of    Western 

Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ —Theol.  Literaturzeitung. 
TAr^TheoL  Tijdschrift. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
IF^/= Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
ZAW  OT  Z.irn'=Zeitschrift   fiir  die   Alttest. 

Wisseusehaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift    der    Deutschen     Morgen- 

liindischen  Gresellschaft. 
ZZ>P  r=  Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Palastina- 

Vereins. 
Z^II'^  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissen-schait. 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  KAT^,  LOT^. 
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DICTIONARY    OF   THE    BIBLE 


A 


A. — This  letter  is  used  in  critical  notes  on 
the  t€xt  of  OT  and  NT  to  denote  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  a  MS  of  the  Greek  Bible  written 
apparently  in  Egypt  c.  A.D.  450,  placed  in  the 
Horary  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1098, 
presented  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (formerly  of  Alexandria),  to  Charles  I. 
in  1628,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  Bible  except  Gn  14"-"  i5i-*-i"» 
16«-»,  1  K  [1  S]  121-^-149,  Ps  49(50)«'-79{80)",  Mt 
P-25«,  Jn  e^^-S*-',  2  Co  4i»-12^  The  Psalter  is  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  of  Athanasius  to  Marcellinus, 
the  Hypotheses  of  Eusebius,  and  various  tables ; 
and  is  concluded  by  a  collection  of  Canticles  from 
OT  and  NT,  and  a  Christian  Morning  Hymn. 
Rev  is  followed  by  two  Epistles  of  Clement  (want- 
ing l'*-*^  2'^-^),  both  apparently  still  in  ecclesiastical 
use  at  the  time  when  this  MS.  was  written.  Last 
of  all,  marked  as  extra-canonical,  came  eighteen 
Psalms  of  Solomon ;  but  this  part  has  disappeared. 
Its  readings  in  OT  can  be  most  readily  ascer- 
tained from  Professor  Swete's  edition  of  the  LXX. 
Its  NT  text  was  published  by  Woide  in  1786,  bv 

B.  H.  Cowper  in  1860,  and  by  E.  H.  HanseU  in  a 
parallel  text,  1864.  The  whole  MS  was  published 
m  a  photographic  facsimile  by  the  Curators  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1879.  J.  O.  F.  Murray. 

K  (Aleph),  the  tirst  letter  in  the  Heb.  alphabet. 
This  symbol  in  crit.  app.  denotes  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  a  MS  of  the  Greek  Bible  discovered  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  by 

C.  Tischendorf,  1844  and  1859.  It  was  written 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  4th  cent. 
Four  scribes  at  least  were  employed  on  it.  The 
scribe  who  copied  Tobit  and  Judith  wrote  also  six 
cancel  leaves  in  the  NT  containing  Mt  16^-18" 
2436-26",  Mk  14«-Lk  1»,  1  Th  2»-o-^,  He  4'«-8», 
besides  various  headlines,  titles,  subscriptions, 
and  section  numbers.  This  scribe  Tischendorf 
further  identified  with  the  scribe  who  wrote  the 
NT  in  Codex  B,  Vaticanus  (which  see).  The  MS 
shows  marks  of  revision  due  to  various  hands  from 
the  4th  cent,  to  the  12th  cent.  One  of  these,  k=», 
7th  cent.,  declares  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  2  Es  [Ezr- 
Neh]  and  at  the  end  of  Est,  that  he  had  compared 
the  MS  in  these  books  with  a  very^  ancient  copy 
transcribed  by  Antoninus  the  Contessor,  and  col- 
lated with  Origen's  Hexapla  by  the  holy  martyr 
Pamphilus  when  in  prison  at  Caesarea.  The  cor- 
rections introduced  by  him  in  these  books,  though 
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of  an  Origenic  chaiticter,  certainly  do  not  embody 
the  complete  Hexaplaric  text. 

There  seems  to  be  no  clear  evidence  to  show 
either  where  the  MS  was  written,  or  how  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine. 
While  in  their  possession  it  fell  into  decay,  and 
long  ago  the  outside  sheets  were  cut  up  for  book- 
binding purposes ;  and  Tischendorf  was  convinced 
that  the  sheets  he  rescued  in  1844  were  only  wait- 
ing their  turn  for  use  in  the  oven.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  MS  is  now  far  from 
complete.  It  contains  portions  of  Gn  23.  24  and  of 
Nu  5.  6.  7 ;  1  Ch  9^-19^^  2  Es  ^""^  [Ezr  9S-Neh], 
Est,  To,  Jth,  1  Mac,  4  Mac  (3  Mac  perhaps  lost). 
Is,  Jer,  La  1-2-^,  JI,  Ob,  Jon,  Nah,  Hab,  Zeph, 
Hag,  Zee,  Mai,  Ps,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Wis,  Sir,  Job. 
The  NT  is  complete,  and  is  followed  by  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

The  text  has  been  published  in  facsimile  type — 
(1)  in  1846,  '  Cod.  Frid.-Aug.,'  containing  the  sheets 
of  OT  secured  in  1844;  (2)  in  1862,  'Cod.  Sin.,' 
containing,  besides  NT,  the  rest  of  OT,  mth  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses  (published  in  an  appendix 
in  1867).  Tischendorf  also  published  the  NT  text 
in  a  handy  volume  in  1863.  The  OT  readings  are 
most  easily  accessible  in  Swete's  edition  of  the 
LXX  (Cambridge,  1887-95,  ed.  2,  1895-8). 

J.  O.  F.  Murray. 

A.— A  symbol  used  in  OT  criticism  by  Dillmann 
to  signify  the  Priestly  elements  of  the  Hex.,  more 
usually  tnown  as  P.     See  Hexateuch. 

F.  H.  Woods. 

A  is  frequently  used  in  AV,  and  sometimes 
retained  in  RV,  in  constructions  that  are  now 
obsolete.  It  is  found  both  as  an  adj.  (or  indef. 
art.)  and  as  a  prep.  1.  -4,  as  an  adj.,  is  a  wom- 
down  form  of  the  Old  English  adj.  an,  'one.' 
(1)  In  modem  Eng.  a  is  used  before  a  con- 
sonantal sound,  an  before  a  vowel  sound.  In 
the  Eng.  VSS  of  the  Bible  this  usage  is  not 
invariable.  See  Ax.  (2)  A  is  found  qualifj-ing 
abstract  nouns  without  affecting  their  meaning : 
Wis  12^^^  ' thou  art  of  a  ftill  power'  (RV  '  perfect  in 
power  '■) ;  12'*  '  to  be  of  a  gootl  hope '  (RV  '  of  good 
hope');  2  Co  10*  'having  in  a  readiness'  (RV 
'  being  in  readiness ') ;  2  Mac  13'^  '  commanded 
they  should  be  in  a  readiness.'  Cf.  Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage  7  :  '  alwaye  in  a  redynesse  to  set  forth 
when  they  woU.'  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes 
omitted  where  it  is  required  for  indiWdualising : 
Sir  39"  ' at  time  convement.'     (3)  In  Lk  9*  'about 
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an  eight  days  (RV  about  eight  days)  after  these 
sayings '  the  art.  is  used  as  in  '  a  good  many ' ;  so 
1  Mac  4"  '  there  were  slain  of  them  upon  a  three 
thousand  men '  (IIV  '  about  three  thousand  '). 

2.  In  other  expressions  ^  is  a  prep.,  being 
a  worn-down  form  of  an  or  on,  and  stands  for 
tiie  modern  '  at,'  '  in,'  or  '  on.'  2  Cli  2'"  '  three 
thousand  and  six  Imndred  overseers  to  set  the 
people  a  work'  (UV  'awork');  1  Co  9^  'who 
goeth  a  warfare  (ItV  'serveth')  any  time  at  his 
own  charges?'  Jth  V  'horsemen  .  .  .  and  other 
men  that  were  afoot.'  Most  frequently  with  a 
verbal  noun  in  'ing'  :  2  Ch  16'  'wherewith  Baasha 
was  a  building'  (AV  of  1611,  later  edd.  'was 
building,'  liV  '  had  builded ') ;  1  Es  6*  '  Being 
still  a  building,  it  is  not  yet  fully  ended' ;  Lk  8''^ 
'She  lay  a  dying.'  The  full  form  an  or  on  re- 
mained side  by  side  with  this  worn-down  form  : 
Ac  13*"  '  David  .  .  .  fell  on  sleep '  ;  Mt  4^"  '  He 
was  afterward  an  Imngered  '  (RV  '  He  afterward 
hungered.'  '  An  hungered  '  occurs  also  Mt  12'- ' 
26»-n-  «•  **,  Mk  22»,  Lk  6^  and  in  all  these  places 
RV  leaves  it  unchanged). 

LmHATCRB.— Besides  the  necessary  edd.  of  the  Eng.  Bible, 
Skeat,  Etymol.  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Laiw.i ;  Murray  and  Bradlev, 
Kiuj.  Diet,  on  Hist.  PrineipUt  (calleflf  the  (ktjford  Eng.  Diet.) ; 
Wliitnev,  Century  Diet. ;  Wright,  BibU  Word  Boolfl ;  Michie, 
mUe  Words  and  Phrases ;  Mayhew,  Select  Olotmry  of  Bible 
Words ;  Trench,  Select  Glossary ;  together  with  the  Concord- 
ances to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  etc. ;  and  the  Clarendon  Press 
and  I*itt  Press  edd.  of  the  Eng.  works  of  the  period. 

J.  Hastings. 
AARON  (iitrix,  LXX  'Kapdiv). — In  the  narratives 
of  the  Exodus,  Aaron  is,  after  Moses,  the  most 
jtrominent  figure.  Often  appearing  as  the  colleague 
or  rej)resentative  of  the  great  leader  and  lawgiver, 
lie  is  in  particular  the  priest,  and  the  head  of  the 
Israelitisii  priesthood.     We  must,  however,  distin- 

?:uish  between  our  different  authorities  in  the 
*ent.,  for  in  the  priestly  narrative  Aaron  not 
unnaturally  occupies  a  far  more  important  place 
than  in  the  earlier  account  of  JE. 

In  JE,  Aaron  is  first  introduced  as  Moses' 
brother,  and  with  the  title  of  the  Levitc,  in  Ex 
4'*  J,  where  J",  sending  Moses  on  his  mission  to 
the  Israelites,  appoints  him,  on  account  of  his 
fluency  in  speech,  to  be  the  sjwkesman  of  Moses  to 
the  i)eople  (vv. ""*').  Aaron  meets  his  brother  in 
the  mount  of  God  ;  together  they  return  to  Egypt 
and  assemble  the  elders  of  the  Israelites,  before 
whom  Aaron,  instructed  by  Moses,  delivers  God's 
message  and  performs  the  appointed  signs.  The 
people  believe  ;  but  when  Moses  and  Aaron  re- 
quest Pharaoh  to  grant  the  people  temporary 
leave  of  absence,  the  king  refuses  to  listen  to  them 
(Ex  4-6').  In  the  account  of  the  plagues  Aaron 
occupies  quite  a  subordinate  place,  l>eing  the 
silent  com[>anion  of  his  brother.  It  is  Moses  who 
is  sent  to  Pharaoh  and  announces  the  coming 
plagues  (Ex  7'*^-  8"^-  '""»■  9"^-  ""•  [J  mainly]— with 
10*  contra.«tt  10*  '  he  turned ').  Aaron  is  merely 
callcil  in  four  times  along  with  Moses  to  entreat 
for  their  removal  (8»»  9-«  10'«).  Indeed  it  seems 
proWble    that    the    mention    of  Aaron  in  these 

{•assages  is  due,  not  to  the  original  narrative  of  J, 
mt  to  the  e<litor  who  combined  J  and  E  ;  for  in 
each  case  Moses  alone  answers,  and  in  his  own 
name;  in  8**  9"  10'"  his  departure  alone  is  men- 
tionetl,  while  in  8''''  it  is  Moses  alone  who  prays  for 
the  removal  of  the  frogs.  In  the  history  of  the 
wanderings  the  {)a8sages  relating  to  Aaron  are  for 
the  most  jMirt  derived  from  E,  where  indeed  Miriam 
is  described  as  the  sister  of  Aaron  (15*').  With 
Hur  he  assists  Moses  in  holding  up  the  rod  of  God 
to  ensure  the  defeat  of  Amalek  (l?'"'*  E),  and 
together  with  the  elders  he  is  called  to  Jethro's 
sacrifice  (18'*  E).  At  Sinai, while  priests  and  people 
remain  below,  Aaron  accompanies  Moses  up  the 
mountain  (19»*  J),  together  with   Nadab,   Abihu, 


and  seventy  elders  of  Israel  (24"-  """)  ;  and  when 
Moses  with  Joshua  alone  is  about  to  approach 
still  nearer  to  God,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  temixirarily 
appointed  supreme  judges  of  the  people  (24'*-  '* 
E).  Moses'  absence  being  prolonged,  Aaron,  at 
the  people's  request,  makes  a  golden  calf  as  a 
visible  symbol  of  J",  for  which  he  afterwards 
weakly  excuses  himself  to  Moses,  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  people  (32'"'-  ""'").  At  a  later 
period  Aaron  with  Miriam  opjwses  Moses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  also  are  recipients  of  divine 
revelations,  Miriam  being  apparently  regarded  as 
the  leader  on  this  occasion,  since  the  punishment 
falls  upon  her  (Nu  12  E).  Some  further  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Aaron  are  to  be  learnt  from 
Dt,  in  passages  apparently  based  on  the  narra- 
tive of  JE  ;  namely  the  intercession  offered  by 
Moses  on  his  account  after  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  (Dt  9*)  ;  the  choice  of  Levi  as  the 
priestly  tribe,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  zeal 
shown  by  them  against  the  idolaters  (10*'-) ;  the 
death  of  Aaron  at  Moserah  (site  unknown),  and 
the  succession  of  his  son  Eleazar  to  the  priestly 
office  (lO*-'',  the  itinerary  probably  from  E,  cf.  Nu 
2ii2f.  18.  i8ff.).  The  last  passage  is  important  as 
showing  that  the  tradition  of  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood in  the  family  of  Aaron  was  found  even 
outside  the  priestly  history.  Comp.  Jos  24^^  E, 
where  mention  is  made  oi  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  priestly  tradition,  where 
the  institution  of  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship 
is  described  at  length,  that  Aaron  figures  most 
prominently  as  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
priesthood,  and  becomes,  indeed,  with  Moses  the 
joint  leader  of  the  people.  P  records  several 
details  respecting  Aaron's  family  :  he  is  the  son  of 
Aniram  and  Jochebed  (Ex  6^),  and  three  years 
older  than  Moses  {ih.  V,  Nu  33**).  His  wife  was 
Elisheba,  his  sons  Nadab,  Abihu  (ef.  Ex  24'- »  E?), 
Eleazar  (cf.  Jos  24^  E),  and  Ithamar.  See  Ex 
Q^  etc.  A  slightly  different  representation  of 
Aaron's  first  commission  is  given  in  Ex  6--7"'  P, 
from  that  in  the  parallel  narrative  Ex  4-6'  JE. 
Here  Aaron  is  appointed  the  sjtokesman  of  Moses, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  Pharaoh  (see  7'),  and  it  is 
before  the  king  that  Aaron  works  a  wonder, 
turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  importance  assi^ied  to  Aaron  in 
P  becomes  very  marked.  He  regularly  co- 
operates with  Moses  at  the  time  of  the 
Egyp.  plagues,  usually  bringing  these  to  pass  by 
means  of  his  rod  in  acconlance  with  Moses' 
instructions  (Ex  7"*'-  S"-  '*'•).  Many  commands  of 
God  are  addressed  to  both  leaders  alike  (Ex  9^''" 
12'- «  Lv  11'  13^  14»=»  15',  Nu  2',  cf.  !»•"•«); 
they  are  consulted  by  the  people  (Nu  9"  15^,  cf. 
13'-*),  and  against  both  of  them  the  murmurings  of 
the  people  are  directed  (Ex  16-,  Nu  14-,  cf.** 
lQ3.*t  cf.18  20-).  All  this,  however,  does  not 
prevent  distinct  and  characteristic  j^iarts  being 
assigned  to  each  of  them.  Thus  the  lirst  place  is 
given  to  Moses  throughout.  He  receives  the 
divine  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  resjiecting  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood (Ex  28'"*  29**),  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle  solemnly  consecrates  tliem,  and 
offers  the  appointed  sacrifices  (Ex  29,  Lv  8.  9). 
Aaron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  '  the  priest' 
(Ex  31'"  35'*  38*',  Lv  13»,  Nu  18*'),  who  stays  a  plague 
by  an  offering  of  incense  (Nu  16*'"*) ;  to  his  charge 
the  tal)ernacle  is  committed  (ib.  45- 1».  "f.  ssj^  g^nj 
to  him  the  Levites  are  given  in  exchange  for  the 
firstborn  (ib.  3*'"-).  Aaron  is  distin^uislied  from 
his  sons,  the  inferior  priests,  by  the  anointing 
which  he  receives  (Ex  29^  Lv  8'^  cf.  Ex  29* 
Lv  4»-''-«  6»-»  le*"  21"'-»»,  Nu  35^) :  —  pas.sages 
which  speak  of  his  sons  as  being  also  anointed 
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i)robably  belong_  to  the  later  additions  to  the 
rriestly  Code  (Ex  28«  30»  40^',  Lv  7*«,  Nu  3=*). 
Uetvveen  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the  rest  of  the 
Levites  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  (see  esp. 
Nu  3.  4).  In  tiiis  connection  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  main  portion  of  Nu  16  Korah's  com- 
panions in  his  rebellion  are  called  '  princes  of  the 
congregation'  (16-),  i.e.  not  all  Levites  (cf.  Nu 
27^)  ;  their  complaints  are  directed  against  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  all  mur- 
murings  are  finally  silenced  by  the  miraculous 
budding  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Levi  (Nu  17^'").  But  certain  addi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  to 
emphasize  a  different  point,  and  in  these  passages 
I^orah's  companions  are  regarded  as  wholly  Levites, 
who  protest  against  the  superior  claims  of  the  house 
of  Aaron  (Nu  lesu-ie-is.sewo)  See  further,  Priests  ; 
also  Aaroxites,  Aaron's  Rod..  Korah. 

For  failing  to  show  due  honour  to  J"  at 
Meribah  Kadesh,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
wanderings,  Aaron  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
promised  land  (Nu  20^-^).  Shortly  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  Moses  and  his  ovra  son  Eleazar, 
Aaron  ascended  Mount  Hor,  on  the  border  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  after  being  solemnly  stripped  of 
his  priestly  garments,  which  were  put  on  Eleazar, 
died  there  at  the  age  of  123  (Nu  20^-29  33^-  P). 
The  site  of  Mount  Hor  is  uncertain,  the  traditional 
identification  with  Jebel  Nebi  Harun,  S.W.  of 
Petra,  being  very  doubtful  (see  DUlm.  on  Nu  20^)  ; 
the  itinerary  of  P  (Nu  33^'^)  names  six  stages  be- 
tween Moseroth  (Dt  lO^Moserah)  andMt.  Hor. 

In  the  older  literature  outside  the  Pent.,  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  Egypt  is  alluded  to 
in  Jos  24^  E,  and  1  S  12*^-  ^  (a  passage  which  has 
affinities  with  E).  Micah  (6*)  names  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  ^liriam,  but  Aaron  is  not  mentioned 
else^\  here  in  the  prophets.  H.  A.  White. 

AARONITES  ([nqx  'ij  'sons  of  Aaron').— This 
phrase  might,  according  to  Sem.  idiom,  denote 
either  the  members  of  a  class  or  guild  (comp.  sons 
of  Korah,  sons  of  Asaph,  sons  of  the  prophets),  or 
members  of  a  family  connected  by  blood  kinship. 
As  used  in  OT  it  was  understood  in  the  latter 
sense,  all  the  priests,  at  anyrate  from  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  tracing  their  descent  from 
Aaron,  as  the  head  and  foimder  of  the  Israelitish 
priesthood.  The  term  does  not  occur  earlier  than 
the  priestly  portions  of  the  Pent.,  where  in  certain 
groups  of  laws  the  epithet  Aaronites  is  often  given 
to  the  priests  (see  esp.  Lv  1-3,  and  comp.  6* 
'  Aaron  and  his  sons '),  and  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  Aaronite  priests  and  the 
Levites  who  wait  upon  them  (see  esp.  Nu  3^* 
JQ40  igi-T)  j^  jg  doubtful  whether  any  mention 
of  the  Aaronites  or  seed  of  Aaron  Avas  to  be 
found  in  the  original  H  (Law  of  Holiness), 
the  present  text  of  Lv  17^  pp-i'-^i-a^  222-*-i8 
being  probably  due  to  the  E.  The  Chronicler 
di^-ides  the  priests  into  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  assigning  sixteen  courses  to  the  former 
and  eight  to  the  latter  ;  and,  probably  without 
good  authority,  he  connects  the  former  with  the 
Zadokite  priests  of  Jerus.,  and  the  latter  with 
the  family  of  Eli  (1  Ch  24),  though  the  name  of 
one  of  Eli's  sons  (cf.  also  1  S  2"^'-)  would  suggest  a 
connexion  between  this  family  and  Phinehas  the 
son  of  Eleazar  (Jos  24^).  Throughout  his  work 
the  priests  are  frequently  termed  the  Aaronites 
(sons  of  Aaron)— viz.  1  Ch  6^-5'  15"'  232«-3--  24i-3i, 
2  Ch  139- 1»  261'*  2921  3P9  35",  Neh  10^  12*^.  In 
1  Ch  12'^  271^  the  house  or  family  of  Aaron  is 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  triljes ;  and 
similarly  in  some  late  Psalms,  by  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Israel  and  the  House  of  Levi,  the  priestly 


class  is  described  as  the  House  of  Aaron  (Ps  115'"-" 
IW  ISo"*).  H.  A.  White. 

AARON'S  ROD.— Aaron's  rod  is  the  centre  of 
interest  in  an  important  incident  of  the  desert 
wanderings — time  and  place  are  both  uncertain — 
as  recorded  by  the  priestly  narrator  (P),  Nu  H^^" 
(Heb.  text  17*""^).  The  passage  should  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  more  complex  narrative  in 
ch.   16,  to  the  events   of  which   the  incident  in 

?uestion  forms  the  sequel  (see  Driver,  LOT  59 i.). 
n  obedience  to  a  divine  command,  12  rods,  repre- 
senting the  12  princes  of  the  tribes,  each  with  the 
name  of  a  prince  engraved  upon  it,  together  with  a 
13th  rod  (cf.  Vulg.  fueruntque  virgae  duodecim 
absque  virga  Aaron)  to  represent  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  bearing  the  name  of  Aaron,  were  deposited  by 
Moses  before  'the  testimony,'  i.e.  before  the  ark. 
The  following  morning  it  was  found  that  '  the  rod 
of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and 
put  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  bare 
ripe  almonds'  (17*  RV),  by  which  it  was  miracu- 
lously proved  that  J"  had  Himself  selected  the 
tribe  of  LeW  to  be  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the 
priestly  prerogatives.  The  standpoint  of  the 
narrator  is  thus  different  from  that  of  a  later 
stratum  in  the  foregoing  section,  wliich  represents 
a  party  of  Levites  in  revolt  against  the  exclusive 

Eriesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  '  Aaron's  rod  that 
udded '  was  ordered  to  be  put  back  to  its  former 
place  ' before  the  [ark  of  the]  testimony'  (17^")  as  a 
token  to  future  generations  of  the  divine  choice. 
A  later  JeA^sh  tradition,  at  variance  with  this 
command,  and  with  the  express  statement  of  1  K  8^, 
is  found  in  He  9^,  and  in  later  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  rod,  like  the  pot  of  manna,  had  a  place  with 
the  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark. 

A.  R.  S.  Kenxedy. 
AB.— See  Names  (Proper),  and  Time. 

ABACUC. — The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  appears  in  2  Es  1*". 

ABADDON.— This  word  is  found  in  the  OT 
only  in  the  Wisdom  Literature.  When  it  first 
appears,  the  old  view  of  Sheol  as  a  place  where 
the  family,  national,  and  social  distinctions  of  the 
world  above  are  reproduced,  had  been  partially 
displaced  ;  and  in  some  measure  the  higher  concep- 
tion had  gained  acceptance,  which  held  that  in  Sheol 
at  all  events  moral  distinctions  were  paramount, 
and  that  men  were  treated  there  according  to  their 
deserts.  In  Job  31^  Abaddon  (Jt^jk)  bears  the 
general  meaning  of  '  ruin,'  '  destruction.'  (But  see 
Dillm.  and  Dav.  in  loc. }  In  the  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence,  however,  it  is  specialised,  and  designates 
the  place  of  the  lost  in  Sheol.  Thus  in  Job  26",  Pr 
15^1 27'-^  (^"i-**,  in  Ker6  p"3x)  it  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  'Sheol'  (Wr),  and  in  Ps  88"  with  'grave' 
(nnp).  Again,  in  Job  28-  a  further  development  is 
to  be  observed.  In  this  passage  it  is  linked  Avitli 
death  (mc),  and  personified  in  the  same  way  as  we 
find  Kjcy  in  Dn  4^  and  Hades  in  Rev  6®,  and 
c'cc  and  cipa  in  the  Talmud.  The  word  is  found 
once  more  in  the  Bible  in  Rev  9".  In  this  passage 
it  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  prince  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  explained  by  the  word  'AttoX- 
Xi/a>;'=' Destroyer.'  In  the  LXX  jn^x  is  always 
rendered  by  dirdiXeia,  except  in  Job  31^  where  LXX 
implies  a  different  text.  The  first  two  meanings 
above  gi'^en  are  found  in  the  Aram,  and  later  Heb. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  in  the  'Emek  Hammelech,  f .  15. 
3,  Abaddon  becomes  the  lowest  place  of  Gehenna. 

R.  H.  Charles. 

ABADIAS  ('A/3a5taj),  1  Es  S^s.— Son  of  Jezelus,  of 
the  sons  of  Joab,  returned  Avith  Ezra  from  captivity. 
Called  Obadiah,  son  of  Jehiel,  Ezr  8*. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
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ABAGTHA  (kp^3I|,  Est  1"),  one  of  the  seven 
chnralMTlains  or  eunuchs  sent  by  Ahaauerus 
(Xerxes)  to  fetch  the  queen,  Vashti,  to  his 
bonquet.  The  name,  which  is  apparently  Persian, 
is  i)robablv  akin  to  the  names  Bigtha  (1^»)  and 
Hijithan  (2-').  For  the  derivation;  bagddna  = '  God's 
gift,'  has  been  suggested,  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  certain.  In  the  LXX  tiie  names  of  the  chamber- 
lains are  quite  different  from  the  Hebrew. 

H.  A.  White. 

ABANAH  (nj^u,  Kerfi  njw,  AV  Abana ;  AVm 
Aniana,  KVm  Amanah  ;  2  K  6").  This  ;  river  of 
I  )Hmuscus,'  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  theGreeks,i8  identi- 
!ied  with  the  Barnda,  to  whose  M-aters  Damascus 
owes  her  life.  Rising  in  the  uplands  near  Baalbec, 
it  drains  the  hollow  in  the  bosom  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
Ain  el  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zcbeddny,  swells 
the  stream,  which  then  plunges  down  the  deep 
picturesque  Korge  of  iVady  Barada.  About 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Damascus,  in  a  beautiful 
romantic  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  rises  the 
mighty  fountain  el  Fijeh  (Or.  inrfh,  a  spring) ;  a 
river  born  in  a  moment,  which,  after  a  brief, 
foaming  course,  joins  the  Barada,  more  than 
doubling  its  volume.  It  then  flows  along  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  winding  valley,  shaded  by 
beautiful  and  fruitful  trees ;  bare,  yellow  rocks 
towering  high  on  either  hand  above  the  green. 
About  half  the  water  is  led  captive  along  the 
eastern  bank  towards  the  city,  the  Beyrout  road 
passing  between  the  streams.  Just  where  the 
precipitous  cliffs  advance  as  if  to  close  the  gorge, 
it  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and,  throwing  itself 
out  fanlike  in  many  branches,  waters  the  plain, 
supplies  the  city,  and  drains  off  into  the  northern 
two  of  the  marshy  lakes  eastward.  One  branch  is 
called  Nahr  Banuis,  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
name.  W.  J '.wing. 

ABARIH  (Dn^i-ri).— A  plural  form  of  the  word 
signifying  '  part  beyond  '  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Jordan,  on  tne  E.  side  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  preceded  by  -n  'mount'  (Nu  27'-',  Dt  SS?**), 
and  by  'irj  '  mountains '  (Nu  33^^).  It  is  also  found 
with  »Ji  [see  Iye-abarim]  (Nu  21"  33«).  In  all 
these  places  the  def.  art.  is  used  wth  Abarim,  but 
in  Jer  22^  (RV  Abarim,  AV  '  the  passages ')  the 
def.  art.  is  not  used.  For  the  geogr.  position  see 
Nebo.  The  LXX  translate  A.  by  t6  vipav,  except  in 
Nu  33*^,  Dt  32«  where  they  have  rd  (t6)  'A^apelvi/i). 
For  Ezk  39",  and  a  very  doubtful  use  of  this  word, 
see  Smend,  in  loe.  A.  T.  Chapman. 

ABASE,  ABASEMENT.  —  Abase  is  three  times 
used  in  AV,  and  retained  in  RV  to  translate 
hzv  shdphfl,  otherwise  rendered  '  bring  low '  or 
'  make  low,'  '  bring  down '  or  '  bow  down,' 
'  humble'  ;  and  once  to  tr.  njy,  Is  31*  '  he  will  not 
l»e  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abase  himself  (  =  be 
cast  down)  for  the  noise  of  them.'  In  NT  it  is  five 
times  used  to  render  raweivbu,  changed  in  RV  into 
'  humble,'  except  in  Th  4"  '  I  know  how  to  be 
abased,'  and  2  Co  11'  '  Commit  a  sin  in  abasing 
myself.'  Abasement,  meaning  humiliation,  occurs 
in  Sir  20"  '  'Hiere  is  an  a.  because  of  glory  ;  and 
there  is  that  lifteth  up  his  head  from  a  low  estate.' 
Cf.  Sir  26"  RV  '  A  wicked  woman  is  a.  of  heart ' 
(AV  ' abateth  the  courage ').  Notice  that  'abase- 
ment '  and  '  basement '  (a  mod.  word)  are  distinct, 
both  in  derivation  and  meaning.     J.  Hastinu.s. 

ABATE.— Thin  verb  occurs  only  six  times  in 
AV  (all  in  UT),  and  yet  it  translates  five 
different  Heb.  words.  The  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  is,  however,  the  same  throughout,  to  lessen. 
'  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated  [Driver  :  '  neither  had  his  freshness  fled  '1 
(Dt  34^1.      •  It  shall  be  abated  (RV  an  abatement 


shall  be  made)  from  thy  estimation'  (Lv  27'*). 
(See  Estimation.)  'The  waters  were  abated' 
(RV  'decreased')  (Gn  8»).  RV  tr,  still  another 
Heb.  word  '  abated '  in  Nu  IP  (AV  'was  quenched'). 
The  word  is  also  found  with  the  same  sense  in 
Wis  IG'",  Sir  25-»,  1  Mac  5^  11*».    Cf.  Shakespeare— 

'  Abate  thy  race,  abate  thy  manly  nute.' 

—Henry  V.  HI.  U.  24. 

And  Walton,  '  Lord,  abate  my  great  afiiiction,  or 
increase  my  patience,'  Lives,  iv.  288. 

J.  Hastings. 

ABBA. — The  transliteration  (ip^d.)  of  the  Aram, 
word  for  '  father ' ;  see,  for  example,  the  Targ.  of 
Onk.  (perhaps  of  the  1st  cent.)  at  Gn  19**  (cr.  G. 
Dalman,  Gram.  d.  jud.-paldst.  Aramdisch,  §  40,  c. 
3).  It  occurs  three  times  in  the  NT,  and  always 
in  direct  address,  viz.  in  our  Lord's  prayer  in 
Gethsemane  as  given  by  St.  Mark  (14*^),  and  in 
the  '  cry '  of  the  Spirit  as  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Ro  8i»,  Gal  4«). 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  form  and 
use  of  the  word  have  occasioned  divers  opinions, 
the  merits  of  which  our  present  knowledge  does 
not   always   enable  us  to  pronounce   upon  with 

Sositiveness.  It  has  been  held,  for  instance  (see 
ohn  Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebr.  ad  Me.  I.e.),  that 
when  spelt  with  the  double  b  and  final  a,  the  word 
refers  to  physical  fatherhood ;  accordingly,  our 
Lord's  choice  of  that  form  is  thought  to  indicate 
special  closeness  of  relationship.  But  the  frequent 
use  of  Abba  simply  as  a  title  of  honour  in  the 
Mishna  and  Tosefta  seems  to  disprove  this  opinion 
(Schurer,  HJP  §  25,  n.  30  ;  cf.  Jg  17'»,  2  K  2'-,  Mt 
23*).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  in 
Syr.  the  word  with  the  double  b  denotes  a  spiritual 
father,  with  a  single  b  the  natural.  But  this  dis- 
tinction also  seems  not  to  be  sustained  by  usage  (see 
Payne  Smith's  Lexicon,  s.  v. ).  Again,it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Gr.  equivalent,  6  irar^p,  is  appended  to  the 
term  in  all  three  instances  of  its  occurrence.  The 
second  Evangelist,  indeed,  in  other  cases  sometimes 
introduces  the  Aj-am.  terms  used  by  our  Lord  (see 
541  711. 34) .  ijut;  in  those  cases  the  added  Gr.  trans- 
lation is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  phrase  dis- 
tinctly marking  it  as  such.  Moreover,  the  Apostle 
Paul  makes  the  same  addition  of  6  varrip  in  both 
instances.  Had  the  term  '  Abba,'  then,  become  a 
quasi  proper  name  ?  Indications  are  not  wanting 
that  it  had  already  taken  on  a  degree  of  con- 
ventional sacredness ;  servants  were  forbidden 
to  use  it  in  addressing  the  head  of  the  house 
(Berachoth  166,  cited  bjy^  Delitzsch  on  Rom.  I.e.). 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  appellation  of 
God  employed  by  Jesus  in  prayer  (cf.  Mt  ll^^-^s 
26^- «,  Lk  10-'  22*3  23",  Jn  11«  1227-28  171.11. 24. »)_ 
This  would  greatly  promote  its  use  in  Christian 
circles  ;  and  though  tlie  second  word  was  probably 
added  primarily  by  Gr. -speaking  Jews  in  explana- 
tion 01  the  first,  usage  doubtless  soon  gave  the 
phrase  the  force  of  an  intensified  repetition  and 
the  currency  of  a  devotional  formula.  Merely 
impassioned  repetition,  indeed,  ordinarily  adheres 
to  the  same  term  (as  Kvpu,  Kvpie,  Mt  T--* ;  iJXef, 
^\fi,  27**);  such  expressions,  therefore,  as  val, 
i/x^v.  Rev  V  (cf.  2  Co  l^*) ;  'Amen,  So  be  it'; 
'  Hallelujah,  Praise  the  Lord,'  are  closer  ana- 
logues. Rabbinical  examples  are  not  wanting 
of  similar  combinations;  see  Schoettgen,  Hor<B 
llchr.  on  Mark,  I.e.  J.  H.  THAYER. 

ABDA  (Kt3y),  'servant,  sc.  of  the  Lord';  cf.  names 
Obadiah,  Abdeel,  Ebed.— 1.  'Efp6.  B,  'A/3a«i  A, 
'ESpd/t  Luc.  Father  of  Adoniram,  master  of 
Solomon's  forced  levy  (1  K  4«).  2.  'A/SSdi  k, 
'ASSidj  Luc.  A  Levite  descended  from  Jeduthun 
(Neh  11").     Called  Obadiah  (1  Ch  9»«). 

C.  F.  Burney. 


ABDEEL 


ABIASAPH 


ABDEEL  ('?JrT55:),  father  of  Sheleniiah  (Jer  36^), 
one  of  those  ordered  by  King  Jehoiakim  to  arrest 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch.     Sept.  omits. 

ABDI  ('-^x,  perhaps  for  nn?s: '  servant  of  Yah,'  cf. 
Palmvr.  ^ly). — 1.  Grandfather  of  the  musician 
Ethan,  1  Ch  6«.  2.  Father  of  Kish,  2  Ch  29'^ 
3.  A  Jew  who  had  married  a  foreim  wife,  Ezr  10* 
=  Aedias,  1  Es  9=".  H.  A.  White. 

ABDIAS  (2  Es  1»).— Obadiah  the  prophet. 

ABDIEL  (^x'^^i-  '  servant  of  God ').— Son  of  Guni 
(1  Ch  5^5).    See  Genealogy. 

ABDON  (;•";  'servile').—!.  Son  of  Hillel,  of 
Pirathon  in  Ephraim,  the  last  of  the  minor  judges, 
Jg  12'*"^^  2.  A  famDy  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
dwelling  in  Jerus.,  1  Ch  8^.  3.  A  Gibeonite 
family  dwelling  in  Jerus.,  1  Ch  8^  9=».  4.  A 
courtier  of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34^ ;  in  2  K  22^  his  name 
is  Achbor.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

ABDON  (iraK).— A  Levitical  city  of  Asher  (Jos 
2P^  1  Ch  6'^),  now  (v.  d.  Yelde)  'Abdeh  E.  of  Achzib 
on  the  hills  {S1VP,  vol.  i.  sheet  iii.). 

C.  R.  COKDER. 

ABEDNEGO  Oi}  ^5;:  ;  ij;  =  perh.  Sz;  '  serv-ant  of 
Xebo';  soHitzig,  Gratz,'Schrader).— See  Shadrach. 

ABEL  {hzn,  'A^eX).— The  second  son  (twin?)  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  occupation  a  herdsman  (Gn  4^), 
oft'ered  to  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain 
(He  11^),  and  out  of  jealousy  was  slain  by  his  elder 
brother  (Gn  4*.  See  Caix).  The  current  etymology 
('?^n  breath,  vanity)  has  been  disputed  by  the 
Assyriologists,  who  connect  the  name  with  ablu, 
abal,  'son'  (cf.  Asurbanipal) ;  but  while  this  may 
well  be  the  root,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  gives  the 
etymology  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  There  would 
have  been  no  point  in  naming  the  younger  brother 
'  son'  (Franz  Delitzsch),  and  it  is  lletter  to  suppose 
that  the  proper  name  was  here  designed  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  short-lived  or  possibly  the  shepherd 
(cf.  S;;).  The  representation  of  A.  as  a  shepherd 
coincides  with  the  OT  tradition  of  the  superiority 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  ground  of  the  acceptance 
of  A.'s  offering  (Gn  4'*)  is  not  its  conformity  to  a 
revealed  command,  nor  its  character  of  blood,  but 
the  spirit  of  true  piety  which  was  expressed  in  his 
giving  to  God  his  best,  viz.  the  firstlings  of  the 
nock,  and  of  these  the  fattest  portions.  Cain's 
knowledge  of  God's  acceptance  of  A.'s  oflering 
implies  a  visible  sign,  probably  the  kindling  of  the 
sacritice  by  fire  from  heaven  (cf.  1  K  18*).  In  NT 
Abel  appears  as  the  first  martyr  (Mt  23^),  and  as 
a  hero  of  faith  (He  ll"*),  while  his  death  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Christ  as  calling,  not  for 
forgiveness,  but  for  vengeance  (cf.  Westcott  on  He 
12'^).  The  character  and  the  fate  of  A.  reflect 
the  Jewish  consciousness  of  the  enduring  division  of 
mankind  into  the  two  classes  of  the  people  and 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  persecutions 
endured  by  His  chosen  peojile  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  (cf.  1  Jn  3'-). 

Literati-re.— Schrader,  COT ;  Dillmann,  Genegi* ;  Delitzsch, 
Genesis  ;  and  Literature  of  Sacrifice. 

W.  P.  Patersox. 
ABEL  C'^Ni,   'meadow.' — The  name  of  various 

{)laces  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  situated  by  cultivable 
ands.  In  one  passage  (1  S  6^*)  Abel  stands 
apparently  for  Eben  (l??).  '  stone '  (see  RV,  AVm, 
LXX,  and.  Tar.),  applying  to  a  'great  stone'  at 
Bethshemesh  of  Juclah. 

1.  Abel-beth-maacah  (AV  maachah)  (ti's  Vjk 
."!2,-5),  'Abel  of  the  House  of  Maachah'  in  Upper 
Galilee  (2  S  20"- ^5.  is)^  ^ow  'Abil  Kamh,  'Abel  of 
wheat,'  on  the  plateau  of  the  mountains  a  little  W. 


of  TeU  el-Ka4i  (Dan).  It  was  taken  by  the  Syrians 
in  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  (IK  15**,  2  Ch  16^),  and  by 
the  Assyrians  about  B.C.  732  (2  K  15*)  (HIVF,  vol.  i. 
sheet  ii. ). 

2.  Abel-cheramim  (a*?";?  Vzx),  'meadow  of  vine- 
yards '  ( Jg  1 1^),  on  the  Aloab  plateau  near  Minnith. 

3.  Abel-maim  (d:?  '?5k),  '  meadow  of  waters '  (2  Ch 
16*),  the  same  as  No.  1.  The  mountains  in  this 
region  are  well  watered,  and  the  site  noted  for  com, 
as  its  modem  name  shows. 

4.  Abel-meholah  (nSins  b'sx),  'meadow  of  the 
dance,'  or  of  the  'circle*  (Jg' 7^,  1  K  4^='  19^*),  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  near  Bethshean.  In  the 
Onomasticon  [s.v.  Abel  ^laula)  it  is  placed  10  Rom. 
miles  from  Scythopolis  (Bethshean),  which  points  to 
the  present  'Ain  Helweh,  or  '  sweet  spring,'  near 
which  is  a  ruined  mound.    See  SWF,  vol.  ii.  sh.  ix. 

5.  Abel-mizraim  (cn>-?  Sjx), '  meadow  of  Egyptians' 
(Gn  50"),  or  (with  difierent  points  Vzx  for  ^5k) 
'mourning  of  Egyptians.'  There  is  a  play  on  the 
word  in  this  passage.  It  was  between  Egypt  and 
Hebron,  yet  is  described  as  '  beyond  Jordan.'  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  route  would  be  taken 
to  Hebron,  nor  was  the  region  beyond  Jordan  in 
Canaan.  The  site  is  unknown  (see  Atad).  [See 
Delitzsch  and  DUlm.  in  loc.;  Driver,  Deut.  p.  xliif., 
and  Taylor  in  Expos.  Times  (1896),  vii.  407.] 

6.  Abel-shittim  (cayn  bzK),  'meadow  of  acacias' 
(Nu  33^),  in  other  passages  Shittim  only  (which 
see).  The  place  is  described  as  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  The  Jordan  plain  E.  of  the  river,  opposite 
Jericho,  is  the  site  now  called  Gho^r  el  Seiseodn,  or 
'  valley  of  acacias.'  The  plain  is  well  watered,  and 
still  dotted  with  acacias.     (See  SEP,  vol.  i.) 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

ABHORRING.— In  Is  66^  '  abhorring '  means  a 
thing  that  is  abhorred,  an  abhorrence:  'They 
shall  be  an  a.  unto  aU  flesh.'  The  same  Heb. 
word  (|i»«l")  is  tr.  *  contempt '  in  Dn  12-  '  Some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt '  (RVm  '  abhor- 
rence ').  J.  Hastixgs. 

ABI  ('ZK,  probably  = ' (my)  father'  * ;  LXX  'A^oi))  is 
the  name  of  a  queen-mother  of  the  8th  cent. 
(2  K  18-)  who  is  called  Abijah  in  the  parallel 
passage  2  Ch  29^.  The  reading  in  Kings  is  the 
most  probable.  Abi  was  daughter  of  Zechariah 
(?  cf.  Is  8^),  wife  of  Aliaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIA,  ABIAH.— See  Abijah. 

ABI-AL60N  (p2^r'5»<,  A  'AeteX/Swi').— A  member 
of  '  the  Thirty,'  or  third  division  of  Da^-id's  heroes 
(2  S  2331).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  11^')  we 
find  'Abiel'  ('jx'^k)  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  right, 
and  is  supported  by  B  ((TaSJa^StT/X)  and  Luc 
([Ta\a-]a^ir]s).  Klostermann  has  further  conjectured 
that  the  final  syllable  '  bon '  (pa)  of  Abi-albon  is  a 
corruption  of  'Beth'  (n'3),  and  belongs  to  the 
foUo^ving  word  ("nnyn).  WeUhausen  and  Budde 
restore  Abi-baal  (^w^k).     See  Arbathite. 

J.  F.  STEXyiNG. 

ABIASAPH  (i;x'aK  'Abhi-asaph  = 'i&ther  has 
gathered^),  Ex  6-*  =  EBIASAPH  (i?;?*!  'Ebh-vasaph 
= 'father  has  increased'),  1  Ch  623-=^  g^^;  cf.  further 
1  Ch  26',  where  Asaph  occurs  by  error  for  one  of 
the  two  preceding  forms  ;  see  Bertheau,  i.l. 

The  evidence  for  the  alternative  forms  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — 

For  Abiasaph— Heb.  text  and  Targ.  at  Ex  6^1 ;  and  possibly 
Vulg.  (Abiagaph)  in  aU  places,  and  LXX  ('Aj<<w<t;  or 
'AStcu-mp)  in  all  places  except  cod.  B  in  1  Ch  62»;  but 
Vulg.  and  LXX  are  really  ambiguous. 

For  Ebyasaph— Sam.  at  Ex  63* ;  Heb.  text  in  all  passages  in 
Chronicles.  Against  the  middle  k  of  Abiasaph,  and  there- 
fore in  favour  of  Ebyasaph,  are  the  Syr.  f.  c^m^  '~'j.  Ex 

•  On  the  meanings  of  this  name  and  the  following  names  be- 
g^inning  with  .\bi,  see  further  art.  Namks,  Proper. 


ABIATHAR 


ABIATHAR 


««,  1  Oh  6» ;  wSLkJSQol.  1  Ch  t^  V)  wad  UUC,  B 

(•A;Jni««^»nn'3K)  in  1  Ch  (TO. 

The  evitloncc  thus  preponderates  in  favour  of 
Ehiasaph. 

Ehin8n[»h  is  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
Korainte  Levites,  and  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
genealojfies  of  1*  and  tlie  Chronicler.  According 
to  1  Cli  0''  28»  (in  the  latter  passage  read 
Ehiasaph  for  Asa|»h  ;  see  above),  a  section  of  the 
division  acted  as  uoorkeepers.  On  the  difficulties 
whicli  arise  when  Kbiasaph  in  the  genealogies  is 
(erroneously)  regarded  as  an  individual,  see  the 
article  in  Smith's  DB.  G.  B.  Grav. 

ABIATHAR  (To;?t«  '  father  of  plenty,'  for  ■m:3N, 
or  'The  Great  one  is  father'  [Biihr]). — A  land- 
holder (1  K  2^)  of  Anathoth  in  Benjamin,  a 
priestly  city  (Jos  21*'),  whence  also  sprung  the 
priest-prophet  Jeremiah.  He  was  son  or  the  high 
priest  Ahijah  or  Ahimelech,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  1  S  22'''',  where  it  is  implied  that  he  alone 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob. 
According  to  the  Heb.  text  of  1  S  23^  he  joined 
David  at  Keilah,  in  which  case  22^  would  be  pro- 
leptic,  and  23'^-  *  might  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  David  could  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  a  prophet 
(1  S  28«),  e.ff.  Gad  (225) ;  but  according  to  the 
LXX  'he  went  down  with  David  into  Keilah,' 
apparently  from  the  forest  of  Hareth ;  and  this 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  story.  David 
felt  a  special  appeal  to  his  afl'ections  in  the  young 
priest's  position  :  '  I  have  occasioned  the  death  of 
all  the  persons  of  tliy  father's  house.  Abide  thou 
with  me,  fear  not ;  for  he  that  seeketh  my  life 
seeketh  thy  life.'  The  friendship  thus  cemented 
by  a  common  danger  was  remembered  long  after- 
wards by  Solomon  when  commuting  A.'s  death 
sentence  into  degradation  :  '  thou  hast  oeen  afflicted 
in  all  wherein  my  father  was  afflicted.' 

The  atlhesion  of  A.  was  of  signal  service  to 
David,  inasmuch  as  he  brought  with  him  an 
ephod,  which,  whether  it  were  the  high  priestly 
ephod  containing  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (so 
Jerome,  Qn.  Heb.  in  loc,  and  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  xiv.  6) 
or  a  sacred  image,  was  at  all  events  a  recognised 
method  of  'incjuiring  of  the  Lord'  (1  S  14i»,  LXX, 
liVm).  In  tins  way  A.  was  able  to  continue  to 
David  (1  S  23*  30')  the  services  rendered  before 
by  his  father  (1  S  22").  Dean  Stanley  mentions 
(Jevnsh  Ch.  Lect.  36)  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the 
power  of  thus  inquiring  of  the  Lord  expired  with 
A.  ;  and  possibly  in  virtue  of  this  power  he  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  David's  counsellors  (1  Ch  27^"). 

In  David's  flight  from  Absalom  we  find  A. 
loyal,  and  only  prevented  by  David's  request  from 
sharing  his  master's  exile  ;  and  his  son  Jonathan, 
with  Ahimaaz,  used  to  convey  from  the  priests  to 
the  king  secret  intelligence  of  Absalom's  plans. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  words  of  Solomon, 
'Thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  liefore 
David  my  father'  (1  K  2"^),  refer  to  the  attemj.t 
made  by  Zadok  and  A.  to  carry  the  ark  with 
David  on  his  flight  (Stanley),  or  to  the  commis- 
sion given  by  David  to  Zadok  and  A.  (1  Ch  IS*'"") 
to  superintend  the  carrying  of  the  ark  by  the 
Ixjvites  from  the  house  of  (Jbetledom  to  Mt.  Zion 
(I/ord  A.  Hervey).  On  l)oth  these  occasions  A.  is 
not  so  prominent  as  Zadok  (see  esp.  2  S  15*-"-'*, 
where  Griitz  reads,  'A.  went  up'  for  '8too<l 
still,'  cf.  Jos  3'^).  The  reference  is  much  more 
general,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  ark 
as  the  symlx)!  of  J"'s  presence  accompanying  the 
host  to  battle  (see,  e.g.,  Nu  31',  Jos  0«"  1  S  4», 
2  S  11").  The  attempt  made  by  Zadok  and  A. 
was  an  instance  of  this  custom,  and  not  a  new 
departure;  and  David  refuses  to  permit  it,  not 
because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 


ark,  but  as  being  himself  unworthy  to  claim 
the  special  protection  of  J".  It  niav  here  be 
noted  that  a  coniecture  has  been  maue,  that  as 
Zadok  ministered  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  Ch  16*®),  so  A.  may  have  been  the  custodian  of 
the  ark  on  Mt.  Zion.  On  the  defeat  of  Absalom, 
Zadok  and  A.  smoothed  the  way  for  the  king's 
restoration  (2  S  19").  A.'s  loyalty  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  proof  to  the  end  ;  he  united  with  Joab 
in  lending  his  influence  to  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  Adonijah.  Both  priest  and  chief  captain  were 
possibly  actuated  by  jealousy,  the  one  of  Zadok, 
and  the  other  of  Benaiah.  But  while  Joab  was 
executed  in  accordance  with  David's  dying  in- 
structions, A.'s  life  was  spared  in  consideration  of 
his  old  loyalty  :  '  So  Solomon  thrust  out  A.  from 
bein<:f  priest  unto  the  Lord  ;  that  he  might  fulfil  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning  the 
house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh'  (1  K  2^"). 

With  the  deposition  of  A.  the  direct  high  priestly 
line  of  Eleazar  came  to  an  end.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  this,  since  it  has  been  commonly 
held,  on  the  authority  of  Cliron.  and  Josephus,  that 
the  high  priests,  from  Eli  to  A.  inclusive,  were 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  and  that  the  line  of 
Eleazar  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Zadok. 
Let  us  examine  the  evidence  on  which  this  state- 
ment rests. 

The  Chronicler  mentions  as  priests  in  David's 
time,  '  Zadok  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahime- 
lech of  the  sons  of  Ithamar'  (1  Ch  24^-"*),  this 
Ahimelech  being  son  of  A.,  according  to  v.^.  Now 
'Ahimelech,  son  of  A.,'  is  quite  unhistorical.  In 
2  S  15^,  1  K  l-*^,  Jonathan  is  son  and  representa- 
tive of  A.  ;  and,  moreover,  A.  did  not  lose  the 
office  of  high  priest  until  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  mistake  originated  in  2  S  8",  where,  by  a 
very  ancient  error,  '  Ahimelech,  son  of  A.,'  is  joint 
priest  with  Zadok.  The  emendation,  'A.,  son  of 
Ahimelech,'  found  in  the  Syr.  version,  is  adopted 
by  Gesenius,  Wellhausen,  and  Driver,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  The  Chronicler  not  only 
copies  the  mistake  (1  Ch  18*®),  with  the  obvious 
blunder  '  Ahimelech,'  but  treats  this  Ahimelech  as 
a  real  personage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus  in 
his  paraphrase  of  1  Ch  24  {Ant.  vii.  14.  7)  mentions 
A.,  not  Ahimelech,  and  vet  he  accepts  (viii.  1.  3, 
V.  10.  4)  the  descent  of  A.  from  Ithamar,  and  further 
distinctly  asserts  that  during  the  high  priesthood 
of  Eli  and  his  successors  the  descendants  of  Eleazar 
were  merely  private  individuals.  The  Chronicler, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignores  Eli  and  his  descendants, 
and  in  1  Ch  e'"**-  *"'*'  gives  what  seems  intended 
to  be  a  list  of  high  priests  from  Aaron  to  the 
Captivity  in  the  line  of  Eleazar.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Chron- 
icler Avill  not  think  the  suggestion  unreasonable, 
that  here  we  have  an  attempt  both  to  vindicate 
the  unbroken  succession  of  the  high  priests  of 
his  own  time,  and  to  evade  what  he  would  have 
considered  a  stumbling-block  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory. Thus,  if  A.  were  the  lineal  successor  of 
Eleazar,  would  not  his  deposition  be  a  breaking  on 
(iod's  part  of  the  promise  to  Phinehas  of  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood?  (Nu  25").  Yet  the  unbiassed 
reader  of  1  S  2-'*'  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  promise  to  Phinehas,  and  a  no  less 
plain  assertion  that  the  promise  was  conditional : 
'  I  said,  indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of 
thy  father,  should  walk  before  Me  for  ever :  but 
now  the  Lord  saith.  Be  it  far  from  Me,'  etc. 
These  words  cannot  refer  to  the  general  promise 
to  Aaron's  family  in  Ex  29*,  for  God's  purpose  in 
that  resnect  was  not  altered  ;  the  Aaronic  descent 
of  Zadolv  being  undisput«d.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  Chronicler  does  not  say  that  Eli's 
family  had  usurped  the  high  priesthood,  as  Josephus 
insinuates;  and,  indeed,  siich  a  usurpation  could  not 
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have  been  jMissed  over  in  silence  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory had  it  ever  occurred.  The  Chronicler,  on  the 
other  hand,  pro\ides  an  explanation  of  another 
stumbling  -  block  —  the  dual  hi^h  priesthood  of 
Zadok  anil  A.  in  Da\  ids  reign— by  the  statement 
with  whioli  1  Ch  24  opens,  that  'Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  executed  the  priests'  otfice.'  This  seems 
an  excellent  precedent  for  a  dual  priesthood,  but 
labours  under  two  difficulties:  first,  that  it  ia 
quite  unsupported  by  the  Pent,  and  Josh.,  in 
which  Eleazar  alone  is  high  priest  after  Aaron's 
death  ;  and,  secondly,  that  although  Zadok's  name 
always  comes  first  when  the  two  are  mentioned 
together,  yet  A.  was  the  chief  until  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  when  Zadok  was  promoted  to  his 
place  (1  K  2^).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
priests  who  serve  in  Ezekiel's  ideal  temple  are 
always  styled  'the  sons  of  Zadok'  (40«  43i»  44" 
48^^),  as  if  they  could  claim  no  higher  antiquity. 

A.  is  mentioned  in  1  K  4^  as  still  joint  priest 
with  Zadok  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or 
may  refer  to  the  beirinning  of  Solomon's  reign,  just 
as,  in  2  S  23,  Asahel  and  Uriah  are  enumerated 
among  Davids  mighty  men.  There  is  a  ditficulty 
connected  with  the  mention  of  A.  in  Mk  2^  RV, 
where  Christ  is  made  to  say  that  DaArid  ate  the 
shewbread  '  when  A.  -was  high  priest,'  ^xi  'AfiidOap 
apxiepi(^'i,  B,  K,  Vulg.  ('sub  A.  principe  sacer- 
dotum  ■").  The  words  are  omitted  by  D  and  some 
Old  Latin  MSS,  while  A,  C,  1,  33  insert  roO  before 
ipXt^fxtj^^,  '  in  thie  days  of  A.  the  high  priest,'  i.e. 
in  his  lifetime,  but  not  necessarily  during  his  high 
priesthood.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ABIB  -'-^T,  always  with  art.,  /*V  twit  wiwr, 
mensii  /.<^.ty/«//i  or  novarum  frugnm.  Ex  13*  23^ 
34  ^  Dt  161).    See  Time. 

ABIDA  /;— 2N  'mv  father  had  knowledge'). — A 
son  of  Midian  ^Gn  25^  AV  Abidah,  1  Ch  1*"). 

ABIDAN  (n*^?  '  father  is  judge')  is  a  name  that 
occurs  only  in  P.  According  to  this  document, 
Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjtunin, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  'princes'  who  represented 
their  respective  tribes  at  the  census  and  on  certain 
other  occasions,  Xu  1"  ^  7®-®  lO^*. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIDE. —  In  AV  and  RV  'abide'  is  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively.  1.  As  a 
trans,  verb  in  two  senses  :  (a)  to  await,  be  in 
store  for,  as  Ac  2i)^  '  Bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
me';  cf.  Ps  37^  (Pr.  Bk.)  'They  that  patiently 
abide  the  Lord.'  (b)  To  withstand,  endure,  as 
Jer  10^*  '  The  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide 
His  indignation '  ;  Mai  3-  '  But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coming  ? '  Cf .  '  They  cannot  abide 
to  hear  of  altering,'  Pref.  to  AV  1611  ;  '  Nature 
cannot  abide  that  any  place  should  be  empty,' 
H.  Smith  (1593i,  Senn.  97.  2.  As  an  intrans. 
verb  in  three  senses  :  {a)  to  continue  in  the  place 
or  in  the  state  in  which  one  now  is,  as  Ac  27^* 
'  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship ' ;  Jn  12**  *  Ex- 
cept a  corn  of  wiieat  fall  into  the  groimd,  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone '  :  1  Co  7"  '  She  is  happier  if  she 
so  abide ' ;  2  Mac  7^"  '  abide  a  while,  and  behold  his 
great  power.'  (6)  To  dwell,  reside,  as  Lk  8^  'And 
wore  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 
but  in  the  tombs '  ;  Ps  61*  '  I  vnll  abide  (RV 
'  dwell  ■ )  in  Thy  tabernacle  for  ever ' ;  Jn  8^ 
'  And  the  lx»nd-servant  abideth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever:  the  son  abideth  for  ever';  Jn  15^  'He 
that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.'  (e)  To  last, 
endure  (esp.  in  the  face  of  trial,  cf.  1  (6),  above),  as 
1  Co  3"'^  '  If  anv  man's  work  abide '  ;  Ps  119** 
'  Thou  hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.' 
Abiding,  as  an  adj.,  is  used  by  RV,  He  10**  'a 
better  possession  and  an  a.  one,'  and  13"  'an  a. 


city ' ;  as  a  noun  it  is  found  1  Es  8*^  '  they  have 
given  us  a  sure  a.  in  Jewry.'  J.  Hastings. 

ABIEL  ('JK'JK  'father  is  God').  —  1.  Son  of 
Zeror,  of  the  tribe  of  Benj.,  was  father  of  Kishand 
Ner,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Saul  and 
Abner,  1  S  9^  U^K  According  to  1  Ch8»=9»  Ner 
was  fatlier  of  Kish  ;  in  this  case  Abiel  would  have 
been  great-grandfather  of  Saul.  But  the  statement 
in  Ch  is  an  error,  very  possibly  due  to  transcrip- 
tional causes ;  trie?.  Bertnean  on  1  Ch  8^.  2.  The 
name  of  one  of  David's  'thirty  men'  (2  S  23") = 
1  Ch  U^.  The  form  (Abi-albon)  under  which  this 
man's  name  now  appears  in  the  Heb.  text  of  Samuel 
is  due  to  textual  corruption ;  Wellhausen  (on  2  S 
23**)  supposes  the  original  form  to  have  been 
Abihaal ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  form  (Abiel)  preserved  in  Chron. ;  cf. 
Driver  on  2  S  2S^.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIEZER  (iix^.  'father  is  help').  — 1,  The 
name  of  a  clan  (-Tij????  Jos  17*  (P  or  R) ;  »j^k  Jg 
6^)  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Jg'6^). 
Consequently,  in  genealogical  descriptions  of  the 
tribal  relations,  Abiezer  appears  as  a  eon  or 
descendant  of  Manasseh,  Jos  17*,  1  Ch  7^,  Nu 
26*  (P ;  in  this  last  passage  the  name  is  -written 
lezer,  iJS'x,  LXX 'Axt^fep).  The  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  clan  was  Gideon,  who  describes  it 
(cf.,  however,  Moore  llntem.  Critical  Comment- 
ary^ on  Jg  6^)  as  'the  poorest  in  Manasseh,* 
Jg  6^,  cf.  8^.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  the  clan 
was  settled  at  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  (Jg  6**, 
cf.  v."),  which  perhaps  lay  near  Shechem.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  unsafe,  from  P's  statement  that 
Abiezer  was  a  son  of  Gilead  (Nu  26** ;  cf.  1  Ch  7**, 
but  cf.  Jos  17*),  to  infer  that  the  clan  was  ever 
settled  on  the  E.  of  Jordan ;  cf.  Dillmann  on  Nu 
2^.  2.  Abiezer  the  Anathothite,  i.e.  man  of 
Anathoth  in  Benjamin  (1  Ch  27"*;  cf.  Jer  P), 
was  one  of  David's  heroes,  2  S  23^=1  Ch  11^. 
According  to  1  Ch  27"  he  was  the  acting  military 
officer  of  David's  army  in  the  9th  month.  Abiezrite 
is  the  gentilic  form.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIGAIL  and  (2  S  17»  RV)  Abigal  (Heb.  gener- 
ally '?:i'5x,  3  times  ^>'?k,  once  each  "tt^x,  ^j^jt 
'father  is  joy,'  or,  perhaps,  if  the  '  be  not  original, 
'has  rejoiced.'  —  1.  The  discreet  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  Hearing  of  her 
husband's  dismissal  of  David's  messengers,  and 
refusal  of  their  request,  unknown  to  her  husband 
she  went  to  meet  Da^dd  with  provisions  for  him 
and  his  men,  and  in  this  way  so  gained  David's 
favour  that  he  abandoned  his  intended  raid  on 
Nabal.  Some  ten  days  after,  Nabal  died,  and 
subsequently  Abigail  became  David's  wife :  this 
was  auter  David's  former  wife,  Michal,  had  been 
given  to  Palti,  but  apparently  at  about  the  same 
time  that  he  also  married  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess. 
Together  with  Ahinoam,  Abigail  shared  David's 
life  at  Gath,  suffered  captivitv  (from  Ziklag)  by  the 
Amalekites,  and  was  speedily  rescued;  later  she 
lived  with  David  at  Hebron,  and  there  bore  a  son, 
— ChUeab  (2  S  3*)  or  Daniel  (1  Ch  3^)  by  name,— 
1  S  25  ;  also  27»  305-«  2  S  2*  3*,  1  Ch  3^. 

2.  A  sister  of  Zeruiah — and  according  to  1  Ch  2^^ 
also  of  David — who  through  her  union  with  Ithra 
the  IshmaeUte  (see  art.  Ithra)  became  mother  of 
Amasa.  The  words  in  2  S  17**  {emm),  which 
assert  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Nahash,  are 
probably  an  intrusion  from  v."  (rra  p^the  son  of 
Nahash') ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  i.l.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIHAIL  (Heb.  !?!n':9c  'father  is  might').— 
According  to  the  Massora  the  name  is  resid  ^"rrait 
(with  .1,  not  n)  in  1  Ch  2"  2  Ch  1118 ;  t^t  this  is 
probably   the    result    of   a   pre-Massoretic   tran- 
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Bcriptionali'iK'i'.    1.  M.iiiiunci!  mily  i     ■  !')in 

the  phraae  '/uii'-l,  .-tia  >>\  Aliili.nl  .i.i,). 

2.  'Wife'  of  Abishur,  1  Ch  2'''.  3.  l>au-hl.r  of 
Klinb,  son  of  Jesse,  and  conseouontly  iv  niece  of 
IJavid's.  The  only  uassage  (2  Cli  11'")  when'  she  is 
mentioned  is  slightly  corni pi  ;  Imt,  ;i(((ti.ling  to 
the  most  probable  emendatiun,  Abihail  vas  the 
mother  of  liehoboam's  wife  Mahalath.  According 
to  another  interpretation,  Abihail  was  wife  of 
Kehoboam  ;  Imt  this  is  not  the  natural  sense  of  the 
Heb.  text,  uml  i^  nut  of  harmony  with  the  context ; 
yy\».  so  imply  I  hat  only  one  wife  has  been  mentioned. 
4.  In  this  case  the  name  occurs  only  in  1  Ch  5" 
in  a  Gadito  genealogy  ;  this  Abihail  was  apparently 
a  clan  ri'sident  in  (iilead.  5.  Father  of  Esther,  and 
uncle  of  iMordecai  (Est  2"  9»).  For  the  curious 
valiant  of  LXX,  which  gives  the  regular  LXX 
c(iui\:il<  nt  of  Abinadab,  it  is  difficult  to  account. 

G.  B.  Gray. 
ABIHU  (.s-TCt<  'he  is  father'),  second  son  of 
Aaron  by  Elish'eba  (Ex  6«,  Nu  3»  26*',  1  Ch  6^ 
24') :  accompanied  Moses  to  the  top  of  Sinai  (Ex 
24'- ») :  admitted  to  the  priest's  office  (Ex  28*)  : 
slain  for  otlering  strange  tire  (Lv  W-  =>,  Nu  3*  26", 
1  Ch  24').  W  C.  Allejt. 

ABIHUD  (ii.T?R  '  my  father  is  majesty '). — A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Bela  (1  Ch  8*).    See  Genealogy. 

ABIJAH  (.T5I5  'Jah  is  my  father').—!.  King  of 
Judah  (^T5{«,  2  Ch  13«'-  "i).  He  is  called  Abijam 
(Vulg.  Abiam),  1  K  14'^  iS^-^e-  Nestle  explains 
this  as  equivalent  to  cyaw  '  father  of  the  people ' ; 
but  since  Abijah  is  read  by  thirteen  of  Kennicott's 
and  de  Rossi's  MSS,  supported  by  the  LXX 
'A/3toi/,  Abijam  is  probably  a  mistake.  As  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Maacah,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Kehoboam,  his  father  appointed  him  '  to  be  chief, 
even  the  prince  among  his  brethren ;  for  he  was 
minded  to  make  him  king '  (2  Ch  1 1'").  His  mother's 
name  is  variously  given  as  Maacah  the  daughter 
of  Abishalom  (1  K  l.^^) (Absalom,  2  Ch  ll**-^!),  or 
Micaiah  tlir  .laii-liter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Ch  13^). 
Si'c  Maacah.  He  reigned  about  two  years,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  probably  no  reign  the  accounts  of  which 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  so  discrepant  as  that 
of  Abijah.  In  Kings  there  is  nothing  related  of 
him  except  that  'lie  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his 
father,'  anil  tlmt  •  tliere  was  war  between  Abijam 
and  Jeroboam ' ;  and,  in  the  history  of  Asa,  an 
incidental  allusion  to  '  things  that  Abijah  had 
dedicated '  for  the  temple.  In  fact,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jehoram  (2  K  8'*),  he  was  spared  bv  God 
merely  on  account  of  the  divine  promise  to  David. 
But  in  Chronicles  not  only  is  there  much  additional 
historical  matter,  but  Abijah  seems  to  be  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  he  is  made  the  utterer  of  a  sort 
of  manifesto  of  the  theocratic  ]iriiiri|ili  s  of  Judah. 
The  desultory  warfare  impliiil  in  KiiiL,'s  becomes 
in  Chronicles  one  decisive  jiitched  battle  fought  in 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  in  which  Abijah's  array 
of  400,000  slay  SUU.UOiJ  out  of  the  800,000  mar- 
shalled by  Jeroboam.  The  battle  is  preceded  by 
an  oration  spoken  on  Mt.  Zemaraim  by  Abijah. 
After  strongly  affirming  the  (ii\ine  right  of  the 
Davidic  line,  ne  dwells  on  liif  I'lrvious  impiety  of 
Jeroboam's  rebellion  against  KthnhnaTn  when  the 
latter  'was  young  and  tender-In  an r.j,  ,iii<l  could 
not  withstand  them ;  and  now  ye  think  l<>  withstand 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of 
David. '  The  gods  and  priests  of  J  udah  and  Israel  are 
sharply  contnisted  :  'Whosoever  cometh  to  conse- 
crate hini.self  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rams, 
the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  t  licm  t  liat  are  no  gods.' 
The  ceremonial  of  the  daily  w(ir>lii|i  at  Jerusalem  is 
minutely  described,  and  the  lovaity  of  Judah  to 
J*  b  twice  affirmed.     The  battle  Viiidi   follows 


reads  like  an  echo  of  the  heroic  age  of  Israel. 
'  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment  to  come  alK>ut 
behind  them.  .  ,  .  the  priests  sounded  ^vith  the 
trumpets  (cf.  Nu  10"  3P,  Jos  6'"),  t!i<ii  tlui  men 
of  Judah  gave  a  shout  (cf.  Jos  6^) ;  aiul  as  the  men 
of  Judah  shouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote 
Jeroboam  and  all  Israel.'  Tliree  cities  of  Israel 
were  taken  :  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephron.  The 
last  two  are  otherwise  unknown,  unless  Ephron 
or  Ephrain  (RVm)  be  the  same  as  Ephraim  (2  S 
13'®,  Jn  11").  Bethel  must  soon  have  been  re- 
covered by  Baasha  (2  Ch  16*).  After  this  we  are 
told  that  Abijah  '  waxed  mighty,  and  took  unto 
himself  fourteen  wives.'  Presumably  most  of  his 
thirty-eight  children  were  born  before  he  came  to 
the  throne.  The  Chronicler  mentions  as  his  au- 
thority for  this  reign  the  commentary  (Midrash) 
of  the  prophet  Idoo,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Rehoboam. 

2.  Samuel's  second  son,  who  Avith  his  brother 
Joel  judged  at  Beersheba  (1  S  8-).  Their  corrupt 
administration  of  justice  was  one  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  elders  of  Israel  in  justification  of 
their  demand  for  a  king.  The  RV  retains  the 
spelling  Abiah  in  1  Ch  6^^. 

3.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  who  died  in  childhood. 
His  mother  having  gone  disguised  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah  to  inquire  if  he  should  recover,  received  the 
heavy  tidings  of  the  future  annihilation  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  the  immediate  death  of 
her  child,  '  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ' : 
'  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him  ; 
for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave, 
because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good  thing 
toward  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam' (1  K  14*»). 

4.  1  Ch  24".  One  of  the  'heads  of  fathers' 
houses '  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  8th  of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  the  arrange- 
ment of  whom  is  ascribed  to  Da%-id  (1  Ch  24^, 
2  Ch  8*^).  To  this  course  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Lk  I'').  It  is 
probable  that  this  clan,  and  not  an  individual,  is 
indicated  in  the  lists  of  priests  who  '  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel '  (Neh  12'*).  LXX  omits  this  and  other 
names  in  Neh  12  (they  are  supplied  by  x  "•  '•),  and  in 
the  list  of  priests  who  '  sealed  unto  tlir  covenant '  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (10'')  ('A^«d,  li.  ni.  Of  the 
21  names  in  Neh  10,  13  occur  in  nearly  the  same 
order  in  a  list  of  22  in  ch.  12,  while  three  others  are 
veiy  similar  ;  and  of  the  names  in  these  two  lists 
9  are  found  in  the  names  of  David's  course^.  On 
the  other  hand,  'the  book  of  the  gent;iluuy  of 
them  that  came  up  at  the  first'  (Neh  7,  Ezr  2) 
mentions  only  four  families  of  priests,  nor  do  there 
seem  to  have' been  more  in  the  time  of  Kzr  f  10"*-). 

5.  A  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Ben  i  a  mi  n.  1  Ch  T^ 

6.  RV  retains  'Abiah,'  1  Ch  2-'.  Wife  of 
Hezron,  eldest  son  of  Perez,  son  ot'  .Indaii.  She 
was  probably  daughter  of  Machir  (2 ''  i. 

7.  Wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Ilc/cl<iah 
(2  Ch  291),  named  Abi,  2  K  18-.  11.  r  laiher 
Zechariah  is  possibly  mentioned  in  Is  S-. 

N.  J.    I>.   WlllTK, 

ABIJAM.— See  Abijau. 

ABILENE  ('A/3tXij»'i)),  Lk  3*.— A  tetrarchy  about 
A.D.  26  in  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xvili.  vi.  li»,  xrx.  v.  1, 
XX.  vii.  1  ;  Wars,  II.  xi.  5),  the  cap.  bein-  at  Abila 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Hermon.  The  ruins  of  Abila 
surround  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  Siik  WAdy  Bdrnda,  '  the  market  of  the 
valley  of  the  Abana  River.'  The  name  has  given 
rise  to  a  local  tradition  (based  on  the  Koran)  that 
Cain  here  buried  Abel,  wlm^c  torn))  is  shown  at  a 
large  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  thi  top  of  a  cliff  to 
the  south.  It  is  also  preserve<l  in  the  Latin  text 
of  Lucius  Verus,  on  tlie  N.  side  of  the  rock-cut 
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pass.ifre  of  the  Horn,  road  AY.  of  the  town.  The 
region  of  Abikiu-  is  also  noticed  in  a  Gr.  text 
found  in  1873  at  Burkush  on  Hemion,  showing 
that  the  district  included  the  Antilebanon  and 
Hermon,  N.W.  of  Damascus.  There  is  a  ceme- 
tery at  Abila  of  Kom.  rook-cut  tombs  on  the  left 
of  tlie  stream,  which  here  forms  a  cascade.  They 
are  adorned  with  bas-relief  busts,  and  there  are 
several  tombstones  with  Gr.  texts,  gi\'ing  the  names 
of  Lucius,  Archelaiis,  Phedistus,  Antonia,  and 
Philander.  N.  of  the  river  and  E.  of  the  town  are 
foundations  of  a  small  Rom.  temple. 

Literature. — Reland,  PaliUHna,  p.  527  ff. ;  Robinson,  Later 
BR,  pp.  479-4S1;  Porter,  Giant  C%ties  of  Bashan,  p.  352 f.; 
Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  335-339 ;  Conder,  TerU-Work  in  Pal.  p.  127 ; 
Furrer,  Zeitsehrift  des  deutgehen  Paldtttfia-Vereitu,  viiL  40; 
^WP  Special  Papers ;  Waddington,  Interip.  Grec  et  Lot.  de  la 
Syrie,  g.v.  '  AbUa.'  C.  R.  COXDER. 

ABILITY.— Both  in  OT  and  NT  ability  occurs 
in  two  senses,  which  must  be  distinguished.  1.  It 
signifies  material  capacity,  resources,  wealth,  as 
Ezr  2^  'They  gave  after  their  a.  (Heb.  'ace  as 
his  hand  may  reach)  into  the  treasuiy';  Lv  27* 
'  According  to  the  a.  of  him  that  vowed  shall  the 
priest  value  him."  Cf.  LXX  of  Lv  25*-"'*  with.  Ac 
11^  below ;  and 

'  Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.* 

—Shakespeare,  T.  N.  iii.  4. 

This  is  the  meaning  also  of  Ac  11^  'Then  the 
disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  a.,  deter- 
mined to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren,'  though 
the  original  is  a  verb,  KadCis  evropdro  tis,  meaning 
'  ace.  as  each  prospered.'  2.  It  signifies  persoruu 
capacity,  strength  of  body  or  of  mind.  Thus 
Dn  1^  •  Such  as  had  a.  (rs)  in  them  to  stand  in 
the  kings  palace ' ;  Mt  25^  ' He  gave  talents  .  .  . 
to  every  man  according  to  his  several  a.  {8^afus).' 
So  Wis  13^*,  Sir  3^  AVm.  In  modem  Eng.  a.  is 
almost  confined  to  mental  capacity,  though  one 
hears  it  locally  used  of  physical  strength.  In 
the  sense  of  wealth  the  latest  example  found  is 
in  Goldsmitlis  J'icar  of  Wakefield. 

J.  Hastings. 

ABIMAEL  (-Ntz??,  perhaps  =  ' father  is  God,' 
but  the  force  of  the  a  is  uncertain)  was  one  of  the 
Joktanids  or  (S.)  Arabians  (see  art.  JOKTAX), 
Gn  10=»  (J),  1  Ch  V^.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  this  tribe,  but  it  is  markworthy  that  another 
name  of  the  same  peculiar  formation,  viz.  TnyD3»t, 
has  been  found  on  the  S.  Arabian  inscriptions ;  see 
D.  H.  Muller  in  ZDMG  1883,  p.  18. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIMELECH  (-^-zx  'Melech  [Malki  or  Molech] 
is  father'). — 1.  A  king  of  Gerar  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion \^-ith  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gn  20^"'" 
\lYy-^  (both  E),  and  of  Isaac,  Gn  26^-ii-a-a  (both  J). 
With  all  their  points  of  difference,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  resist  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  J 
and  E  two  variants  of  the  same  story.  In  both  the 
patriarch  resorts  to  the  same  method  of  defence  to 
protect  himself  from  the  same  danger  (20*  26") ;  in 
both  A.  is  righteously  indignant  at  the  deceit 
practised  upon  him  {2!^  26^") ;  in  both  a  treaty  is 
entered  into  \vith  A.  (21*'^  26**-) ;  in  both  Phicol 
(■21—  26*)  and  Beersheba  (21^  26^)  are  mentioned. 
In  all  probability  J  has  preserved  the  earlier  form 
of  the  tradition,  ace.  to  which  Isaac,  and  not 
Abraham,  was  the  patriarch  concerned.  The 
parallel  stoiy  in  Gn  12i"-^  (where  Pharaoh  of 
Eg\pt  takes  the  place  of  A.  of  Gerar)  is  also  from 
a  Jahwistic  source,  but  scarcely  from  the  same 
pen  as  26''".  If  the  title  J^  be  adopted  for  the 
latter,  we  may  designate  the  other  J*,  whether  we 
accept  or  not  of  Kuenen's  theory  that  he  edited  a 
Juckean  recension  of  J. 

LiTERATTRE. — Comm.  of  Dillm.  and  Del.  on  Gen.  U.  eit; 
Comill,    Einleit.^   54 f.;    WUdeboer,    Lit.    d.    A.T.    78,    138; 


Kautzsch  u.  Socio,  Genen* ;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC^  416 ;  Kuenen. 
Hexaieueh,  231,  252. 

2.  A  king  of  Gath  ace.  to  title  of  Ps  34'.  Here 
A.  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  Achish  (cf.  1  S  21"*-), 
a  better  known  PhU.  name  being  substituted  for  a 
less  familiar  one,  or  it  may  be  that  Abimelech  is 
less  a  personal  name  than  a  title  of  Phil,  kings  like 
Egyp.  Pharaoh  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

3.  This  A.  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the 
judges  (so  in  Jg  1(?,  but  probably  not  by  editor  of 
9  nor  in  1  S  12").  Ace.  to  Jg  8^'  (R)  he  was  a  son 
of  Gideon  by  a  Shechemite  concubine.  Upon  his 
father's  death  he  gained  over  '  his  mother's 
brethren '  in  Shechem,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hired 
troop  of  '  vain  and  light  fellows '  murdered  all  his 
70  brothers  except  the  youngest,  Jotham,  who  con- 
trived to  escape.  A.  then  ascended  the  throne 
and  assumed  the  kingly  title  (9^"*).  Jotham,  leav- 
ing his  place  of  concealment,  spoke  at  Mt.  Gerizim 
his  well-known  parable  (w.'^*^),  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  sow  dissension  amongst  the  Shechemites, 
who  were  partly  of  Can.  and  partly  of  Isr.  blood. 
After  three  years  both  sections  were  weary  of 
the  rule  of  A.,  who  seems  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  elsewhere  (w.^*"*).  Gaal,  the  leader 
of  the  Israelite  faction  (see,  however,  iloore  on 
Jg  9^),  made  such  headway  in  Shechem  that 
Zebul,  the  governor,  an  adherent  of  A.,  was 
obliged  to  feign  compliance  with  his  designs.  All 
the  while,  however,  he  was  keeping  A.  secretly 
informed  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  sug- 
gesting methods  of  checking  it  (w.*"^).  At  lengui 
A.  advanced  to  attack  the  city,  and  Gaal  was 
completely  routed,  and  after  his  defeat  expelled 
by  Zebul  (vv.**"*^).  In  a  second  day's  fight  A. 
captored  Shechem  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
inhabitants  that  fell  into  his  hands.  A  number 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  El-berith, 
he  burned  the  building  over  their  heads  (vv.**"**). 
Sometime  afterwards  A.  met  his  death  while 
besieging  Thebez.  Bein^  struck  down  by  a 
millstone  which  a  woman  nun»  from  the  wall,  he 
ordered  his  armour-bearer  to  kill  him  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  (w.**"^). 

The  above  is  a  reasonable  and  in  general  sdf- 
consistent  narrative,  but  there  are  not  a  few  points 
of  detail  where  the  course  of  events  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  Zebul  upon  any  theory 
plays  a  double  part,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  there  was  to  the  last  a  complete  under- 
standing between  him  and  A.  Kittel  thinks  there 
was,  and  supposes  that  Z.  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Shechemites  after  they  discovered  his  treachery. 
WeUhausen,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  he  per- 
ished along  with  the  Shechemites,  A.  having  come 
to  regard  him  as  the  real  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
and  refusing  to  be  propitiated  by  the  oflering  of 
Gaal  as  a  scape-goat.  It  is  further  doubtful 
whether  A.  himself  acted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Can.  or  of  the  Isr.,  but  at  all  events  WeUhausen 
rightly  remarks  that  '  the  one  permanent  fruit  of 
his  acti\-ity  was  that  Shechem  was  destroyed  as  a 
Can.  city  and  rebuilt  for  Israel'  (cf.  1  K  12'-*'). 

The  story  of  A.  in  Jg  9  is  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  version  of  Gideon's  hist,  contained  in  8*"*  (note 
also  how  the  sentiments  of  Jotham's  parable  agree 
with  8--  ^,  unless,  indeed,  these  latter  two  verses 
are  an  8th  cent,  interpolation).  The  narrative  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  OT,  belonging  to  the  same  type 
as  the  narratives  concerning  the  minor  judges.  It 
is  free  from  Deuter.  touches  and  turns  of  expression, 
and  may  in  its  present  form  date  from  the  earliest 
years  of  the  monarchy.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
how  the  murder  of  Gideon's  sons  was  avenged  on 
A.  and  the  Shechemites,  who  were  practically  his 
accomplices  (^',  cf.  w.  "•  ^^^).  Budde  attributes 
the  preservation  of  the  story  to  E,  who,  however. 
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himself  composed  the  Jotham  parable.  Moore 
considers  that  it  is  possible  to  disentancle  two 
narratives,  (A)  vv.»-»- «"*»•  *«'•,  cognate  with  which 
are  w.^-^,  (B)  vv.****.  The  lirst  of  these  he  would 
assign  to  E,  the  second  to  J.  Thi«  scheme  has  the 
advantage  of  removing  a  good  many  difficulties 
presented  by  the  chapter  in  its  present  form. 

LmaiATrRi!.— Cornill,  A'»»i/<n7.«  8fl ;  Wildeboer,  Lit.  d.  A.T. 
33,  82,  282  ;  Hrivcr.  LUT 157  ;  WcllhawBen,  Comp.  d.  Ilex.  227 fif., 
863 ff.;  BudtU-,  liirM.  «.  ^S'a»»i.  117 ft.;  KitU'l,  UUt.  qf  lleb.  ± 
13  n.,  18  n.,  «2  n.,  SSff.;  Moore,  Judge*,  23711. 

4.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  ace.  to  1  Ch 
18",  where,  however,  the  reading  of  MT.  '  A6ime- 
lech  the  son  of  Abiathar,'  is  oltviously  a  mistake 
for  •  Abiatluvr  the  .son  of  AAinidech  '  (cf.  2  S  8"  and 
notes  on  it  by  Budde  in  Haunt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT, 
and  by  Kittel  in  Kautzsch's  J . T. ).     See  Auiathar. 

J,  A.  Selbie. 

ABINADAB  (ai}"5«<  'father  is  generous';  LXX 
always  '\fiuva.5<i^(X  'AfuvaSd^),  except  at  1  S  3P, 
where  IJ  (but  not  A)  reads 'IwvaSd^).—!.  Owner  of 
the  house  whither  the  ark  was  brought  bv  the 
men  of  Kirjath-jearim  after  the  catastrophe  at 
BethSheinesh  (1  S  7'),  whence  it  was  subsequently 
removed  by  David,  2  S  G'*'-,  1  Ch  13^  During 
its  stay  here  it  was  kept  by  Eleazar,  son  of 
Abinadab.  2.  The  seconti  son  of  Jesse,  specially 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  1  S  16  as  not  being 
the  elect  of  J"  for  the  kingdom.  He  accom- 
panied his  brothers  Eliab  and  Shammah  to  join 
Saul's  army  against  the  Philistines — 1  S  16^  17'^, 
1  Ch  2".  3.  A  son  of  Sa*il  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Mt.  Gilboa,  1  S  31*=  1  Ch  10^  Otherwise  men- 
tioned only  in  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles,  1  Ch 
8"  9*".  But  cf.  art.  Isiivi.  4.  On  Abinatlab  in 
1  K  4"  (AV,  not  RV),  see  Bex-Abinadab. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ABINOAM  (cyj'^K  'father  is  plea.santness'),  the 
father  of  Hiirak,  is  mentioned  both  in  the  song 
(Jg  T)'-)  and  the  prose  narrative  (Jg  4®-'^)  of  the 
campaign  of  Barak  and  Deborah  against  the 
Canaanites.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIRAM  (DT58  '  my  father  is  the  Exalted  One'). 
—  1.  Tiie  -son  of  Eliah,  a  Keubenite,  who  with 
Dathan  (which  see)  conspired  against  Moses 
(Nu  161*''-,  Dt  li«,  Ps  106").  2.  The  firstborn 
son  of  Hiel  the  Bethel  ite,  on  whom  the  curse 
fell  for  rebuilding  Jericho  (1  K  16»*). 

G.  Harford-Battersby. 

ABISHAG  (3;?'5I<,  meaning  uncertain  ;  possibly 
'father  has  wandered'). — A  very  beautiful  young 
Shunaintuitess  who  was  brought  to  comfort  David 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  according  to  the  advice  of 
his  servants,  1  K  l-*-".  After  David's  death, 
Abishag,  as  his  father's  widow,  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  Adonijah;  the  request  was  refused 
by  Solomon,  who  appears  to  have  seen  in  it  a 
renewal  of  Adonijuh's  claim  to  the  throne,  1 
K  2'-"-'' ;  cf.  \V.  U.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
p.  89  f.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABISHAI  {'V'Z9,  but  v?><  2  S  W\  1  Ch  2i»  11«> 
Igu  15)11.  li  .  ^ly  father  is  Jesse'). — A.  appears  from 
1  Ch  2'"  to  have  Ijeen  the  eldest  son  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister.  More  iinpetucms  than  the  crafty 
Joab,  but  equally  imi)lacable,  '  hard'  (2  S  3=»  19^), 
the  first  mention  of  Abishai  ( 1  S  26*)  presents  him 
to  us  as  already  one  of  the  most  daring  and  devoted 
of  David's  followers.  He  volimteers  to  go  down 
with  David  to  Saul's  camp  by  night,  and  is  only 
prevented  by  David's  veneration  for  the  king  s 
saered  office  from  smiting  Saul  '  to  the  earth  at  one 
stroke.'  We  next  find  him  (2  S  2»8--*)with  his 
two  brothers  at  that  battle  of  (Jibeon  which  had 
such  fatal  results,  first  to  Asahel,  and  ultimately 
to  Abner,  in  whose  treacherous  murder  by  Joab, 
Abishai  shared  as  joint  avenger  of    bloo<l    (2  S 


330.  S9)  The  victory  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  over 
Edom  (cf.  2  K  14^),  which  is  ascribetl  to  David  in 
2  S  8'^  (Syrians),  and  to  Joab  in  I's  60  title 
(1  K  ll"*-"),  is  attributed  to  Abishai  in  1  Ch  18>-. 
In  the  war  that  was  caused  by  Ilanun's  insult  to 
David's  envoys,  Joab  gave  Abishai  command  of 
the  second  division  against  the  Ammonites,  while 
he  himself  opposed  the  Syrians  (2  S  lO"-**). 
Abishai's  character  is  well  brought  out  in  the  story 
of  David's  flight,  when  he  retorts  the  abuse  of 
Shiinei  in  true  Oriental  .style,  and  is  impatient 
to  slay  the  oll'ender  at  once  (2  S  Hi"-").  Nor  could 
Shimei's  subsequent  abject  submLssion  induce 
Abishai  to  forgive  the  man  that  had  '  cursed  the 
Lord's  anointed'  (19-').  In  the  battle  with 
Absalom,  AbLshai  shared  the  command  of  David's 
army  with  Joab  and  Ittai  (18--»-»0-  In  2  S  208 
the  name  Joab  should  probably  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Abishai  (so  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  xi.  6,  the 
Syr.  vers.,  Well hausen,  Thenivts,  and  Driver),  and 
v!^  read  as  in  the  LXX  :  '  And  there  went  out 
after  him  Abishai  and  Joab's  men,'  etc.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Abishai  connived  at  the 
murder  of  Amasa  by  Joab,  2  S  20'"  (so  Josephus). 
His  special  exploits  were,  rescuing  David  from 
Ishbi-benob,  2  S  21",  and  slaying  three  hundred 
men,  23'*.     These  feats  earned  for  him  the  first 

filace  'of  the  three  in  the  second  rank'  (1  Ch  IP', 
iVin),  the  other  two  being  probably  Joab  and 
Benaiah  ;  the  first  three  being  Jashobeam,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah. 

Abishai  probably  died  before  the  rebellion  of 
Adonijah.  If  he  had  been  alive,  he  must  have  been 
mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  either  side. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
ABISHALOM.— See  art.  Absalom. 

ABISHUA  (5i•^'5^(,  meaning  uncertain  ;  perhaps 
'father  is  wealth.' — 1.  According  to  the  genealo- 
gies of  Chron.,  where  alone  the  name  occurs, 
son  of  Phinehas  and  father  of  Bukki,  I  Ch  6^'-  *", 
Ezr  7';  cf.  1  Es  S'-*  and  art.  Ablsue.  2.  A  Ben- 
jamite ;  presumably  the  name  Avas  that  of  a  clan, 
since  other  names  in  the  context  are  certainly  clan 
names,  1  Ch  8* ;  cf.  Nu  26**^-.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABISHUR  (iv.r'58  'father  is  a  wall').— A  Jerah- 
meelite  described  as  '  son '  of  Shammai ;  Abiliail 
was  his  wife,  and  Aliban  and  Molid  his  children 

(I  Ch  2-«'). 

ABISSEI  (AV  Abisei).— One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Es  1-),  called  in  1  Ch  6*  Abishua,  and  in 
1  Es  8"^  Abisue. 

ABISUE  (LXX,  B  'A|3e«cra£,  A  'A/3«roua0  1  Es  8=, 
AV  Abisum,  is  identical  with  Abisiiua. 

ABITAL  (Vo"??*  'father  is  dew'),  wife  of  David, 
to  whom,  during  his  residence  in  Hebron,  she 
bore  Shephatiah,  2  S  3*=1  Ch  3». 

ABITUB  (3«'3K),  1  Ch  8",  and  ABIUD  ('A^ioiJJ), 
Mt  I'^.    See  Genealogy. 

ABJECT,  now  only  an  adj.,  was  formerly  also 
a  subst.  and  a  verb.  As  a  subst.,  meaning  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  abject  is  found  in  Ps  35" 
'  The  abjects  (d'?},  IlVm  '  smiters ')  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  me.'  Cf.  T.  Bentley  (1582), 
'  O  Almightie  God  :  which  raisest  up  the  abjects, 
and  exaltest  the  miserable  from  the  dunghill,' 
Monu.  Matr.  iii.  3'28  ;  G.  Herbert,  '  Servants  and 
abjects  flout  me,'  Temple  :  Sacrifice,  36. 

J.  Hastings. 

ABNER,  Tj^^i  ("ij'5t?  1  S  14»),  'my  father  is 
Ner,'  or  '  is  a  lamp.'  Saul's  first  cousin,  accord- 
ing to  1  S  14*"*  '^  (the  more   probable  account), 
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but  uncle  according  to  1  Ch  8»-»9»-».  Jos. 
follows  Chronicles  in  Ant.  VI.  iv.  3,  but  Samuel  in 
VI.  vi.  6.  The  lan<ruage  used  of  him  by  David, 
'  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man,  and  who  is  like  to 
thee  in  Israel  ? '  (1  S  26") ;  '  Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel?'  (2  S  3**),  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
corded facts  of  Abner's  life,  although  the  one 
speech  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  banter,  and  the 
other  possibly  dictated  by  motives  of  policy.  As 
captain  of  tlie  host  (1  S  14**  17"),  Abner  sat  next 
Saul  at  the  banquet  (1  S  20^),  and  lay  near  him  in 
the  camp  (26*- ").  A  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Heb.  in  ioc.)  states  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was 
Abner's  mother.  On  Saul's  death  Abner  secured 
for  Ishbosheth  the  allegiance  of  all  the  tribes 
except  Judah  (2  S  2*"^*).  He  placed  the  feeble 
king  at  Mahanaim,  while  he  himself  conducted  the 
war  with  David  west  of  Jordan.  One  of  the 
battles — that  of  the  pool  of  Gibeon — is  detailed  on 
account  of  its  fatal  results.  Here  we  have  evidence 
of  Abner's  comparative  mildness  of  character.  It 
is  possible  that  the  preliminary  encounter  of  the 
champions  of  the  two  armies  was  suggested  by  him 
in  oraer  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  rival  houses 
without  unnecessary  bloodshed.  Then  we  have 
his  reiterated  reluctance  to  slay  Asahel,  and,  finally, 
his  protest  against  the  unnaturalness  of  the  war : 
'  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  .  .  .  How  long 
shall  it  be  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return  from 
following  their  brethren  ? ' 

As  the  war  proceedetl  in  David's  favour  '  Abner 
made  himself  strong  in  the  house  of  Saul '  (2  S  3*). 
This  rendering  lends  some  plausibility  to  Ishbosh- 
eth's  insinuation  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
cro^>-n  by  a  liaison  with  the  late  king's  concubine 
(cf.  2  S  128  1621^  1  K  213-25).  The  indignation, 
however,  with  which  Abner  repelled  the  charge, 
and  the  absence  of  self-seeking  in  his  subsequent 
conduct,  support  the  paraphrase  of  AV  and  RVm, 
'  showed  himself  strong  for  (a)  the  house  of  Saul.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  accusation  alienated 
Abner,  who  forthwith  declared  that  he  would 
accomplish  J'^s  will  by  making  David  king  over 
all  Israel.  He  entered  at  once  into  negotia- 
tions both  with  Da^^d  and  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
Benjamin.  David,  on  his  part,  astutelv  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  the  restitution  of  ilichal,  who 
would  be  at  once  a  link  with  the  house  of  Saul 
and  a  living  memorial  of  David's  early  prowess. 
Ishbosheth's  shadowy  authority  was  made  use  of 
to  carry  out  tthis  condition.  Abner  was  now 
hospitably  entertained  by  DaWd  at  Hebron,  and 
had  scarcely  departed  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to 
Da\-id  when  Joab  returned  from  a  foray.  Asahel's 
death  was  still  unavenged ;  here  was  a  plausible 
pretext  for  ridding  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival ; 
so  Joab  secretly  recalled  Abner,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  Abishai  treacherously  murdered  him 
in  the  gate  of  Hebron,  a  city  of  refuge.  The 
enormity  of  this  crime  called  forth  from  David  a 
bitter  curse  (2  S  3"^)  on  the  perpetrator,  and  was 
never  forgotten  by  him  (1  K  2*-**).  Abner  was 
buried  in  Hebron,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
nation.  The  king  himself  acted  as  chief  mourner, 
and  honoured  the  dead  warrior  with  an  elegy  which 
pithily  expresses  the  strange  irony  of  fate  by  which 
the  princely  Abner  died  a  death  suitable  to  a  pro- 
fane and  worthless  man.  (Heb.  '  was  A.  to  die  [i.e. 
ought  he  to  have  died]  as  Nabal  dieth?')  The  dismay 
caused  by  Abner's  death  (2  S  4^)  seems  to  prove 
that  neither  Ishbosheth  nor  his  subjects  in  general 
had  realised  Abner's  defection.  The  inevitable 
crisis  was  hastened,  and  by  a  curious  chance  the 
head  of  the  murdered  Ishbosheth  was  buried  in 
Abners  grave  (2  S  4^).  We  learn  from  the 
Chronicler  that  Abner  dedicated  certain  spoil  for 
the  repairs  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Ch  26^),  and  that 


his  son  Jaasiel  was  captain  of  Benjamin  in  David's 
reign  (1  Ch  27«).  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ABODE.— 1.  The  pa^  tense  of  Abide  (which 
see).  2.  In  Jn  14^  ('  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him ')  a.  is  tr.  of  the  same 
word  ifior^)  which  in  Jn  14-  is  rendered  Maxsiox 
(which  see).  J.  Hastings. 

ABOMINATION.— Four  separate  Heb.  words 
are  thus  rendered  in  OT  (sometimes  with  the 
variation  abominable  thing),  the  application  of 
which  is  in  many  respects  very  different.  (1)  The 
commonest  of  these  words  is  ^^t^,  which  expresses 
most  generally  the  idea  of  something  loathed  (cf. 
the  verb,  Mic  3®),  esp.  on  religions  grounds :  thus 
Gn  43**  'to  eat  food  with  the  Hebrews  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,' — a  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  exclusiveness  with  which  the 
Egyptians  viewed  foreigners,  esp.  such  as  had  no 
Tegaid  for  their  religious  scruples ;  thus,  on 
account  of  their  veneration  for  the  cow  (which  was 
sacred  to  Isis),  they  would  not  use  the  knife  or 
cooking  utensil  of  a  Greek,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  the  flesh  of  a  cow  as  food 
(Hat.  iL  41) ;  Gn  46**  '  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,' — shepherds,  viz., 
were  ranked,  it  seems,  with  the  /3ovk6\o(,  whose 
occupation  was  deemed  a  degrading  one,  who  from 
living  with  their  herds  in  reed  cottages  on  the 
marshes  were  called  marshmen,  and  who  are 
depicted  on  the  monuments  as  dirty,  unshaven, 
poorly  clad,  and  even  as  dwarfs  and  deformed  (cf. 
Del.  ad  Ioc.  ;  Birch- Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1878,  L 
288  f.,  iL  444 ;  Wiedemann,  Herodots  ztneites  Buck, 
1890,  p.  371  f. ;  Erman,  Life  in  Anc.  Eg.  p.  439) ; 
Ex  8*^  <^>  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  'the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians'  in 
Egypt  itself,  with  allusion,  probably,  "to  animals 
which  the  Egyptians  abstained  religiously  from 
sacrificing,  though  they  were  sacrificed  freely  by 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  Isis, 
the  buD,  unless  it  was  pronounced  by  the  priests  to 
be  Kadapitt.  or  free  from  the  sacred  marks  of  Apis 
(Herodotus'  statements  on  this  point  are  not 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  monuments,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  them),  sheep  at 
Thebes,  and  goats  [according  to  Wiedemann,  an 
error  for  rams]  in  Mendes  (Hdt.  iL  38,  41,  42,  46 ; 
cf.  Birch- Wilk.  ii.  460,  iiL  108  f.,  304  f. ;  Wiede- 
mann, I.e.  pp.  180-182,  183,  187  f.,  196  f.,  218  f.). 

Two  special  usages  may  be  noted  :  (a)  the  phrase 
Jehovah's  abomination,  of  idolatry  or  practices 
connected  with  it,  or  of  characters  or  acts  morally 
displeasing  to  God,  Dt  7*  12«  17»  18"  22*  23"  t* 
25«  27»»  (cf.  24*,  Lk  16«),  Pr  3*»  IP*'  12^  15»-»-» 
16*  17^'20^"'*'  (comp.  in  a  Phoen.  inscription,  ap. 
Driver,  Samuel,  p.  xxvi,  the  expression  ''Ash- 
toreths  abomination,'  of  the  violation  of  a  tomb) ; 
{b)  esp.  in  the  plur.,  of  heathen  or  immoral 
practices,  principally  in  H  and  Ezk,  as  Lv  18**-  *•  ^• 
=»•»  20'^  Dt  131*  i"»  17*  18»J3  20i«,  Jer  7"  32®,  1  K 
143*,  2K16»21»-",  Ezk5^"7^*-«-»8«-»-«etc.  (43 
times  in  Ezk),  rarely  of  an  actual  idol,  2  K  23^*  (of 
Milcom),  Is  44^9,  and  perhaps  Dt  32". 

(2)  Sj^,  the  technical  term  for  stale  sacrificial 
flesh,  which  has  not  been  eaten  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  only  Lv  7^*  19*,  Ezk  4"  (where  the 
prophet  protests  that  he  has  never  partaken  of  it), 
and  (plur.)  Is  65*.  For  distinction  this  might  be 
rendered  refuse  meat ;  the  force  of  the  allusion  in 
Ezk  4",  Is  65*,  in  particular,  is  entirely  lost  by  the 
rendering  '  abominable  thing'  of  AV,  RV. 

(3)  ("g?,  the  technical  term  for  the  flesh  of  pro- 
hibited atninmls  (see  article  Uxclean),  Lv  7** 
1110-13. ».  sj.  41. «  (cf.  the  corresponding  verb,  v."-  »•  *» 
20*) :  this  sense  of  the  word  gives  the  point  to 
Ezk  8^",  Is  66*'.    x^  would  be  best  represented  by 
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detestation,  or  detestable  thing  (cf.  detest  for  tlie 
verb,  Dt  7'*').  Note  that  in  l)t  14*  abomination  is 
n^V^B,  not  tl>e  technical  li^y  used  in  Lv  11. 

(4)  Pf!V,  allied  in  etymology  to  (3),  but  in  usage 
confined  almost  exclusively  toobjects  connected  with 
idolatry,  and  chietlv  a  contemi)tuou8  designation 
of  heathen  deities  themselves :  lirst  in  Hos  ^^°  '  and 
became  <&/e*^i/»on*  like  that  which  they  loved '{Baal 
of  I'eor,  named  just  before) ;  more  frequently  in 
writers  of  the  age  of  Jer  and  Ezk,  viz.  l)t  29'*  <"', 
Jer4'7*'  (  =  32^'')  13"  16'»,  Ezk  5"  7*  11"-^'  20^-«'" 
37'°,  1  K 11* '  Milcom  the  detestation  of  the  Ammon- 
ites,' V.'-',  2  K  23»»->»  (not  of  Milcom),  v.'*'';  also 
Is  6G^  Zee  9^.  In  AV,  liV,  where  this  vt^ord 
occurs  beside  n?vV  (No.  1),  as  Ezk  5"  7*  (and  Ezk 
37**,  even  where  it  stands  alone),  it  is  rendered  for 
distinction  detestable  thing ;  and  either  this  or 
detestation  would  be  the  most  suitable  Eng. 
equivalent  for  it.  S.  R.  DRIVER. 

ABOMINATION    OF    DESOLATION,    THE    (ri 

^5Ai7Mtt  -rrji  ipw^'^f'^^),  -^^t  24'^  Mk  13'*, 
•  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,'  the  appearance 
of  which,  'standing  iv  Tdirif)  ayl(p  (Mt),  or  6wov  oi/ 
dei  (Mk),'  is  mentioned  by  Christ  as  the  signal  for 
the  tlight  of  Christians  from  Judaea,  at  the  time  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerus.  The  Gr. 
phrase  is  borrowed  from  Dn  9-''  LXX  ^diXvyfta  rwv 
ipvudiaeuf  (so  Theod.),  11*'  LXX  p5^\vyna 
iprjfidxTeui  CTheotl.  /35.  ■q<f>avL<Tfiivov),  12"  LXX  rb 
BSiXvyna  riji  ^prifiuffeui  (Theod.  /35.  ep. ) ;  cf.  8'*  (LXX, 
Theod. )  i)  ifiaprla  ip-qtiuictui.  The  Heb.  in  the  first 
of  these  passages  is  D?k'9  dtpp*,  in  the  second  jnis^'n 
ccr9,  in  the  third  at^  ]"--?v,  in  the  last  cc'r  iVfn. 
ppp  is  the  word  explained  under  Abomination  (4), 
as  being  often  the  contemptuous  designation  of  a 
heathen  god  or  idol,  ccc'9  and  Dpf  are,  however, 
ditiicult.  DCfc'D  elsewhere  (only  Ezr  9*-*)  means 
horrified ;  c^k'  means  usually  desolate  (as  La  l"*- '"), 
though  it  might  also  (as  ptcp.  of  or^v,  Ezk  26'«  27'® 
al.)  mean  horrified  as  well:  in  Dn,  however 
(snijusiiiL,'  the  text  to  be  sound),  the  exigencies  of 
thf  >-(  n>c  liave  obliged  many  commentators  to  sup- 

{losc  that  the  Poel  con  jug.  has  a  trans,  force  ;  hence 
IV  9'-''  '  one  that  maketh  desolate ' ;  IP'  '  and  they 
shall  profane  the  sanctuary,  even  the  fortress,  and 
shall  take  away  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and 
they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate '  ;  12"  '  from  the  time  that  the  continual 
bumt-offering  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up ' ;  so  8'* 
C5fe'  iVfv? '  the  transgression  that  makethdesolate'  (the 
form  cck*  might  just  \)e  a  ptcp.  Poel  with  the  d 
dropped  ;  Ges.-K.  §§  55  K.  1,  52.  2  R.  6).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  uncertainty  as  regards  ccr  (or 
CDPC),  the  general  sense  of  11"  and  12"  is  clear. 
Dn  11*1-*"  deals  with  the  history  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  v."  refers  to  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  by  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  the  subsequent 
suspension  of  the  daily  bumt-ofl'ering  and  other 
religious  services  (which  lasted  for  tbree  years), 
and  to  the  erection  on  15  Chislev,  B.C.  168,  of  a 
small  idol-altar  (/3«;tA»)  upon  the  Altar  of  burnt- 
ofleriiig  (1  Mac  !»-«•).  12"  (like  8'*)  is  another 
reference  to  the  same  events.  It  is  remarkable, 
now,  that  in  1  Mac  1"  the  idol-altar  is  called  by 
exactly  the  same  name  that  is  used  in  the  Bk. 
of  J)n- —<^KoS6nt}<raf  ftS^Xi^y/xa  iprjfiuxrfwi  iirl  rb 
OwnaaH^piov  (cf.  0").  Dn  tf-*^  is  very  difUcult :  but, 
as  the  reference  in  NT  is  rather  to  11"  and  12", 
it  need  not  here  be  further  considered ;  LXX, 
Theod.,  however,  it  may  be  noted,  have  kclI  ivl  rb 
Itpbf  pSiXiryfia  rQy  iprffulxrtuv.  Of  the  perplexing 
exprc8.sion  C2c  ppc,  now,  a  clever  ami  plausible 
explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Nestle  (ZATW 
1884,  p.  248  ;  cf.  Clieyne,  Origin  of  tfie  Psalter,  p. 
105 ;  JBevan,  Dan.  p.  193),  viz.  that  it  is  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  onsr  hii2  BeuU  of  heaven,  a 


title  found  often  in  Phten.  and  (with  pec  for  otsr) 
Aram,  inscriptions,  and  the  Sem.  equivalent  of 
the  Gr.  Z* uj :  according  to  2  Mac  6^  Antiochus 
desired  to  make  the  temple  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
'OM/iirios, — as  his  coins  show  (Nestle,  Marginalien, 
p.  42,  who  cites  Babelon,  Les  Jiois  de  Si/rie,  pp.  xiv, 
xlviii),  his  patron  deity, — Avho  in  the  Syr.  vers,  of 
the  same  passage  is  actually  called  ycv  i^2  Baal  of 
heaven.  Upon  this  view,  we  are  released  from  the 
necessity  of  searching  for  a  meaning  of  ccc  in 
exact  accordance  witn  the  context ;  the  /3w^6j 
(with,  possibly,  an  image  connected  with  it)  erected 
by  the  Syrians  upon  the  Altar  of  bumt-ofiering 
was  termed  derisively  by  the  Jews  the  '  desolate 
abomination,'  the  'abomination'  being  the  altar 
(and  image?)  of  Zeus  (Baal),  and  'desolate' 
(shomem)  being  just  a  punning  variation  of 
'  heaven '  (shdmaim).  The  GTr.  trs.  of  Dn  and  1  Mac, 
in  so  far  as  they  supposed  the  expression  to  mean 
pd^Xvyfia  iprjfiwffews,  no  doubt  understood  the 
idolatrous  emblem  to  involve,  by  its  erection,  the 
desertion  of  the  temple  by  its  usual  worshippers, 
and  ultimately  its  actual  'desolation'  (see  1  Mac 
438).  IP'  and  8'»  (the  subst.  with  the  art.,  the 
ptcp.  without  it),  and  still  more  (if,  as  is  probable, 
the  reference  be  to  the  same  idolatrous  emblem) 
9^  (the  subst.  plur.,  the  ptcp.  sing. ),  are  grammatic- 
ally difficult ;  but  the  text  in  these  passages  is 
perhaps  not  in  its  original  form  (cf.  Bevan). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the 
prophecy  of  Christ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  sneak  with 
confidence.  It  would  be  most  naturally  under- 
stood (cf.  Spitta,  Offenb.  des  Joh.  493-496)  of  some 
desecrating  emblem,  similar  in  general  character  to 
the  altar  or  image  erected  by  Antiochus,  and  of 
which  that  might  be  regarded  as  the  prototype : 
but  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  this  is 
recorded  by  history ;  the  order  which  Caligula 
issued  for  tne  erection  in  the  temple  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  to  which  divine  honours  were  to  be  paid, 
being  not  enforced  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  viii.  8).  The 
three  most  usual  explanations  are — (1)  the  Rom. 
standards,  to  which  sacrifices  were  oflered  by  the 
Rom.  soldiers  in  the  temple,  after  it  had  been 
entered  by  Titus  (Jos.  2?/ VI.  vi.  1)  ;  (2)  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  by  the  Zealots,  who  seized  it  and 
made  it  their  stronghold,  shortly  before  the  city 
was  invested  by  Titus  [ib.  IV.  iii.  6-8,  cf.  vi.  3  end) ; 
(3)  the  desolation  of  the  temple-site  by  the  heathen, 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Titus  (so  Meyer). 
The  term  standing  (which  points  to  some  concrete 
object)  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  second 
and  third  of  these  explanations ;  it  is  some 
objection,  though  not  perhaps  a  fatal  one,  to  the 
first,  that  it  places  the  signal  for  flight  at  the  very 
last  stage  of  the  enemy's  successes,  when  even  the 
dwellers  in  Juda;a  (in  view  of  whom  the  words  are 
spoken)  would  seem  no  longer  to  need  the  warning. 
The  erection  of  the  imperial  statue  in  the  Temple 
was,  however,  only  averted  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  the  procurator 
Petronius  and  of  King  Agrippa  I.,  and  afterwards 
by  Caligula's  own  untimely  death  (Schiirer,  HJP 
I.  ii.  99 f.):  the  emperors  order  caused  ";reat 
alarm  among  the  Jews,  who  even  after  his  death 
(A.D.  41)  continued  to  fear  lest  one  of  his  successors 
should  revive  and  enforce  it  (Pfleiderer,  Das 
Urchrist.  pp.  403-407;  Mommsen,  Provinces,  ii. 
196  fl'.,  20311'.) ;  hence  (as  even  the  first  explanation 
mentioned  above  leaves  something  to  be  desired) 
it  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  conjecture  *  that 
the  language  of  the  original  prophecy  was  more 
general,  and  that,  during  the  years  of  agitation  and 
tension  which  preceded  the  final  struggle  of  A.p. 
70,  it  was  modified  so  as  to  give  more  definite 
expression    to    such    apprehensions ;    the    masc. 

•  The  writer  ia  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  his  friend,  Prof 
I  Sanday. 
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fmjKora,  which  in  Mk  13^*  is  the  best  reading  (k 
BL  ;  so  RV, '  standing  where  he  ought  not '),  would 
also  lend  itself  more  readily  to  this  explanation 
than  to  any  of  those  pre\'iously  mentioned.  *  The 
supposition  (Weiss)  that  the  army  of  the  heathen 
Romans  is  referred  to,  involves  an  unnattiral 
application,  both  of  the  expression  '  abomination  of 
desolation,'  and  of  the  verb  '  standing.'  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  Lk  (21*)  the  phraseology  of  the 
earlier  synoptists  seems  to  have  been  not  only  (as 
in  so  many  other  cases)  re-cast,  but  also  coloured 
by  the  event  ('when  ye  see  Jerus.  encircled  by 
armies,  then  know  that  her  desolation  hath  drawn 
nigh ') ;  a  paraphrase  such  as  tliis,  however,  cannot 
fairly  be  deemed  an  authoritative  interpretation  of 
tlie  expression  used  in  Mt  and  Mk.f 

S.  R.  Driver. 
ABOUT. — As  an  adv.  about  is  used  in  AV  in 
the  following  obsolete  expressions  :  —  1.  To  lead 
about  or  go  about  =  roam  about,  circuitously. 
The  verb  is  mostly  2^5,  which  simply  means  to 
'  turn '  :  Ex  13'^  '  Grod  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness ' ;  Jos  16^  '  The 
border  went  about  (RV  'turned  about')  eastward'; 
1  S  15'-  '  He  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  about 
and  passed  on '  ;  Ec  2^  'I  went  about  (RV 
'  turned  about,'  i.e.  considered  my  past  life)  to 
cause  my  heart  to  despair.'  2.  To  go  about = here 
and  there,  up  and  down :  Jer  31-  '  How  long  wilt 
thou  go  about  (RV  'hither  and  thither'),  0  thou 
backsliding  daughter  ? '  3.  To  go  about = to  seek, 
attempt :  Jn  7^"  '  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  Me  ? ' 
RV  gives  '  seek '  in  Jn  T^^-  ^,  Ac  2l3i,  Ro  Kf, 
•  assay '  in  Ac  24®  26^,  and  keeps  '  go  about '  in 
Ac  9^.  i.  To  cast  about  —  to  turn  round  :  Jer  41^^ 
'  So  all  the  people  .  .  .  cast  about  and  returned.' 
5.  Thereabout = about  that:  Lk  24^  'They  were 
much  perplexed  thereabout.'  J.  Hastixgs, 

ABRAHAM. — The  narrative  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  is  contained  in  Gn  11^-25'*,  and,  as  it 
stands  before  us,  consists  of  a  series  of  con- 
secutive stories  or  scenes  from  the  patriarch's 
life.  It  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  complete 
biography.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
compiler  of  the  Hex.  had  any  intention  of  pre- 
serving all  the  extant  traditions  respecting  A. 
His  purpose  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  select 
from  the  traditions  current  among  the  Hebrews 
such  narratives  as  would  best  illustrate  the  origin 
of  the  Isr.  nation,  and  would  best  set  forth  how 
the  divine  Providence  had  shielded  the  infancy  of 
the  chosen  race,  and  had  predestined  it  both  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Can.  and  to  be  a  blessing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  would  he 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  traditions 
relating  to  A.  have  special  reference  to  sacred 
localities  in  Pal.  ;  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
afford  any  very  precise  data  for  determining  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  compiler  gives  us  a 
picture  of  A.  which  he  derived  apparently  from 
three  groups  of  tradition.  We  will  first  briefly 
summarise  the  narrative,  and  then  indicate  the 

•  Those  critics  who  (as  Keim,  Jems  of  Saz.  v.  237-239 ;  cf. 
Holtzmanu,  Handkomm.  1.  259  f.,  Einl.  zuin  ST^,  p.  3S3  f.,  with 
the  references)  regard  Mt  24i5-2i,  Mk  13l-«-2r,  as  an  independent 
Jewish  (or  Jewish-Christian)  apocalypse  originating  shortly  before 
A.D.  70,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  our  Lord's  discourse, 
can,  of  course,  adopt  stiU  more  readily  the  same  explanation  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  these  verses,  though  par- 
ticular phrases  may  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of  oral 
transmission,  are  without  a  substantial  basis  in  the  words  of 
Christ. 

t  Bousset  (Der  AntichrUt.  1S95,  pp.  14,  93,  106  f.,  141  f.), 
treating  Mt  24i5ff.  (=Mk  131*  S-)  as  purely  eschatological,  sup- 
poses the  reference  to  be  to  the  future  Antichrist,  who  is 
frequently  described  (on  the  basis  of  2  Th  2*)  as  sitting  in  the 
Temple,  and  receiving  divine  honours  (e.g.  by  Irenaeus,  v.  25.  1, 
30.  4  ;  see  further  passages  in  Bousset,  p.  1(M  f .)  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  ^iew  of  Mt  2415 "-,  upon  which  this  ex- 
plajoation  depends,  is  correct. 


portions  which  belong  to  the  separate  sources  of 
tradition,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
results  of  critical  analysis. 

Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  are  sons  of  Terah. 
Their  home  is  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gn  1  !*■**), 
where  Haran  dies.  A.  marries  Sarai,  who  was  his 
half-sister  (Gn  20^2^  ^  ^nd  his  wife,  with  their 
nephew  Lot,  Haran's  son,  accompany  Terah,  who 
migrates  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeys  to 
Haran,  where  Terah  dies  (Gn  11^-  »,  Jos  24-). 
Terah  is  said  to  have  had  Canaan  in  view  when  he 
set  out  upon  his  journey  (Gn  IP').  A.  in  Haran 
receives  the  divine  command  to  quit  his  country 
and  kindred,  and  accompanied  by  Lot  enters  the 
land  of  Can.  He  traverses  the  whole  country : 
and  we  are  told  in  particular  of  Shechem  and 
Bethel  being  places  at  which  he  halted,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  built  an  altar  to  J "  (Gn  12'-*).  Driven 
by  a  famine,  A.  journeys  to  Egypt,  where,  in 
cowardly  fear  for  his  own  life,  he  says  that  Sarai 
is  his  sister,  and  does  not  acknowledge  her  as  his 
wife.  The  princes  of  Egypt  bring  the  report  of 
Sarai's  beauty  to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who 
sends  to  fetch  her,  has  her  placed  in'  his  own 
harem,  and  loads  A.  with  presents  on  her  account. 
The  intervention  of  J "  alone  delivers  the  mother  of 
the  promised  race  from  her  peril.  Pharaoh  learns 
of  tne  wrong  he  is  doing,  through  the  plagues 
which  befall  his  house.  In  great  dudgeon  he 
summons  A.,  justly  reproaches  him  for  the  decep- 
tion, and  dismisses  him  and  his  belongings  from 
Egypt  (12i«-«). 

A.  and  Lot  return  from  Egypt  to  the  district  of 
Bethel ;  but  their  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds 
have  greatly  increased.  It  proves  impossible  for 
two  such  large  droves  to  keep  close  together. 
Constant  disputes  break  out  between  the  retainers 
of  the  two  chiefs.  It  is  e>'ident  that  they  must 
separate.  A.,  though  the  elder,  proposes  the 
separation,  and  oflers  Lot  the  choice  as  to  the 
region  to  which  he  shall  go.  Lot  chooses  the  rich 
pasture-land  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  departs. 
A.  remains  on  the  soil  which  has  been  promised 
him,  and  receives  as  a  reward  for  his  "unselfishness 
a  renewal  of  the  divine  prediction  that  his  de- 
scendants shall  inhabit  it  as  their  own  (13).  A. 
removes  to  Hebron  (13'*),  and  while  he  is  encamped 
there  war  breaks  out  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  kings  of  the  towns  in  the  Jordan 
valley  rebel  against  Chedor  -  Laomer  (Kudur  - 
Lagamar),  the  great  Elamite  king.  The  king  of 
Elam  with  his  vassals,  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
and  Goyyim  (?),  march  against  the  rebels,  defeat 
them  in  a  great  battle,  and  retire,  carr\-ing  off 
many  prisoners  and  rich  booty  from  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Lot  is  one  of  the  captives.  A.  is  no 
sooner  apprised  of  this  than  he  arms  his  318 
retainers,  and  summons  to  his  aid  Mamre,  Eshcol, 
and  Aner,  the  three  chieftains  of  the  Hebron 
district,  with  whom  he  is  confederate.  The  com- 
bined force  overtakes  the  victorious  army  at  Dan, 
in  the  N.  of  Canaan,  surprises  them  by  a  night 
attack,  routs  them,  and  recovers  Lot  and  the 
other  prisoners,  and  all  the  booty.  On  the  way 
back  A.  is  met  in  the  plain  of  Shaveh  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  and  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem.  Mel- 
chizedek  solemnly  blesses  A.  for  his  heroic  deed ; 
and  the  Heb.  patriarch,  in  recognition  of  Mel- 
chizedek's  priestly  office,  gives  him  a  tenth  of  the 
spoU.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proudly  declines 
the  ofler  which  the  king  of  Sodom  makes,  that  A. 
should  receive  the  spoil  for  himself ;  he  asks  only 
for  the  share  that  would  compensate  his  con- 
federates, Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner,  and  their 
men  (14). 

A.,  who  by  reason  of  his  childlessness  cannot 
entertain  hopes  of  the.  fulfilment  of  the  di\ine 
promise,  receives  in  a  special  vision  assurance  of 
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the  great  future  of  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
him.  By  the  gracious  condescension  of  the 
Almighty,  a  covenant  is  made  by  sacrifice  between 
the  patriarch  and  God  ;  and  during  the  night, 
when  a  deep  sleep  has  fallen  upon  A.,  he  learns 
the  future  destiny  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
vision  is  ratified  by  an  outward  symbol  (15""''''^'*^). 
Sarai,  who  has  no  hope  of  having  children,  per- 
suades A.  to  take  llagar,  her  Ejjfyp.  maidservant, 
as  a  concubine.  Hagar,  finding  herself  with 
child,  is  insolent  towards  Sarai,  who  thereupon 
treats  her  so  harshly  that  Hajrar  flees  into  the 
desert.  She  is  there  stopped  t)y  an  angel,  and 
sent  Imck,  comforted  by  the  promise  respecting  the 
child  tliat  is  to  be  bom.  This  is  Ishmael  (16). 
But  Ishmael  is  not  the  promised  son.  Thirteen 
more  years  elapse  before  God  appears  again  to  A., 
and  again  promises  that  his  descendants  will  be  a 
mighty  nation.  In  pledge  of  the  fulhlment  of  his 
word,  he  changes  Abram's  name  to  Abraham, 
Sarai's  to  Sarah,  and  ordains  that  the  rite  of 
circumcision  sliall  be  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  the  house  of  Abraham.  Tlie 
promise  that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  the  com- 
mand to  call  his  name  Isaac,  prepare  us  for  the  long- 
exi)ected  consummation  (17).  But  it  is  not  to  be 
yet.  Another  great  scene  intervenes,  to  try,  as  it 
were,  the  patriarcli's  faitli,  and  make  proof  of  the 
character  of  the  father  of  the  Heb.  race.  J",  accom- 
panied by  two  angels,  appears  in  human  form  to 
A.  as  he  sits  before  his  tent  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre. 
A.'s  offer  of  hospitality  is  accepted  ;  and  as  the 
three  strangers  partake  of  the  meal,  the  one  wlio 
is  J"  promi.ses  to  A.  a  son  by  Sarah,  who  overhears, 
and  laughs  incredulously  (18'"'*).  The  two  angels 
proceed  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrali ;  J"  remains  with 
A.,  and  di'jcloses  to  him  the  approaching  destruc- 
tion <if  'tilt-  cities  of  the  plain.'  A.  pathetically 
iiit(  ici'dcs,  and  obtains  the  assurance  that  if  but  ten 
righteous  be  found  in  the  city  it  shouM  lie  spared 
for  their  sake  (18^*"^).  J"  leaves  A.  ;  and  then 
ensues  the  description  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  tne  vividness  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  brief  reference  to  A.,  who  in  the  morning 
looks  forth  fronj  the  hill  country  of  Hebron, 
where  he  had  stood  during  his  colloquy  with  J", 
and  sees  thence  the  reek  of  the  smoke  rising  as 
from  a  furnace  (19**).  Strangely  out  of  place 
though  it  seems,  we  find  interposed  at  this  point 
the  story  how  A.  journeyed  to  the  South-land  or 
Negeb,  and  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Gerar,  where 
Abimelech  was  king,  and  how  A.  once  more  fears 
for  his  life  on  account  of  Sarah's  beauty,  repre- 
sents her  to  be  his  sister,  and  temporarily  loses  ner, 
when  she  is  taken  to  Abimelech  s  harem.  As  in 
the  Egyp.  story,  Sarah  is  kept  from  harm  by  a 
8i>ecial  visitation ;  Abimelech  is  warned  by  God, 
releases  Sarah,  and  rebukes  A.  (20). 

At  length  the  long-promised  son  is  bom  to  A.  of 
Sarah  ;  he  is  circumcised  the  8th  day,  and  receives 
the  name  of  Isaac  (2P'').  Sarah  takes  offence  at 
the  siglit  of  Ishmael  playing  with  Isaac ;  and  A.  is 
instructed  by  God  to  yield  to  Sarah's  demand,  and 
dismiss  both  Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  his  tent  (2F). 
A.'s  prosperity  and  success  induce  Abimelech  to 
seek  alliance  with  the  patriarch.  A  covenant 
between  them  is  struck  ;  the  well,  which  Abi- 
melech's  servants  had  taken  by  force  from  A.,  is 
■  restored  to  him,  and  receives  the  name  of  Beer- 
Sheba.  A.  dwells  for  some  time  in  Phil,  territory, 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  (2l*"--*»). 

Some  years  later,  when  Isaac  has  grown  to  be  a 
lad,  comes  the  last  trial  of  A.'s  faith.  God  orders 
him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
distant  three  days'  joumev  from  his  place  of 
encampment.  He  does  not  hesitate.  All  is  done 
in  perfect  obedience ;  the  knife  is  raised  to  slay 
Isaac,  when  a  voice  from  heaven  is  heard.     God 


wishes  not  a  hair  of  the  lad's  lieatl  to  suffer  ;  He  is 
satisfied  with  tliis  proof  of  tlie  liatriarch's  absolute 
trust  in  God,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  tliat  which 
was  most  precious  in  his  eyes.  A  ram  is  saci-ificed 
in  the  stead  of  Isaac ;  and  the  holy  covenant 
between  J"  and  A.  is  ratified  anew  (22''^*). 

Then  Sarah  dies;  and  A.,  whose  seed  is  to 
possess  the  whole  land,  has  to  purchase  a  burial- 
place.  The  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  at  Hebron 
IS  the  portion  of  ground  which  he  buys  with 
all  due  formality  from  Ephron  the  Hittite ;  and 
there  he  buries  Sarah  (23). 

Feeling  his  days  drawing  to  a  close,  A.  causes 
his  steward  to  swear  not  to  let  Isaac  take  to  wife 
one  of  the  daughters  of  tlie  land,  and  sends  him  to 
Haran,  where  he  finds  llebekah,  and  brink's  lier 
back  to  be  Isaac's  wife  (24). 

It  is  strange  next  to  read  that  A.  takes  i\<turaii 
to  be  his  wife,  and  becomes  the  father  of  six  sons, 
the  patriarchs  of  Arabian  tribes  (25^"'*).  But  at 
the  age  of  175  he  dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (25^-"). 

The  foregoing  outline  shows  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  remarked  above,  that  the  life  of  A.  in  the 
Bk  of  Gn  is  not  so  much  a  consecutive  biography 
as  a  series  of  scenes  derived  from  groups  of  Heb. 
tradition,  and  loosely  strung  together.  How  far 
the  three  main  groups  of  patriarchal  narrative — 
the  J,  E,  and  P — overlapped  one  another  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  fact  that  the  existing  account 
is  derived  from  different  sources  sufficiently 
explains  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies that  strike  the  ordinary  reader. 

J.— The  narrative  of  J  opens  with  A.  being  in  Haran,  and 
migrating  with  Lot  to  Can.  at  the  command  of  J". 

It  mentions  A.'s  nomadic  movements  in  Can.,  and  the  altars 
at  Bethel  and  Shechem.  It  records  the  separation  of  A.  and 
Lot,  and  A.'s  sojourn  at  Hebron. 

It  describes  A.'s  journey  to  Egypt,  and  his  return  to  the  S.  of 
Can. 

It  contains  the  promises  made  to  A.,  and  the  covenant  in  eh. 
15.  It  records  the  marriage  with  Hagar,  Ilagar's  fliyla.  and  lliu 
birth  of  Islimael. 

It  gives  the  long  epic  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  three  men 
to  A. ;  A.'s  intercession  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain. 

It  narrates  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  mission  of  A.'s  servant 
to  Haran. 

J  =  121  4.  6-133.  Ml«.  12b-18  15.  164-14  ig.  19  (exc.  V.29)  21.  (par- 
tially) 24. 

E. — The  narrative  of  E  opens  with  A.'s  wandering  to  and  fro, 
with  Lot,  in  Can.  It  reproduces,  perhaps  from  some  separate 
source,  an  account  of  the  war  between  Chedor-I.4ionier  and  the 
rebel  'cities  of  the  plain,'  A.'s  rescue  of  his  nephew,  and  Mel- 
chizedek's  blessing. 

It  describes  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  patriarch  in 
ch.  15.  It  records  A.'s  sojourn  at  Gerar,  and  the  peril  to  which 
Sarah  was  exposed  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  (20).  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
banishment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  implies  that  it  also  included 
an  account  of  Ishmael's  birth.  It  records  the  alliance  of  A.  with 
Abimelech  at  Beersheba.  And,  so  far  as  A.  is  concerned,  con- 
cludes with  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

E  =  14.  (possibly)  15.  (partially)  20.  21«-32  22. 

P.— The  narrative  of  P  is  a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  facts.  A. 
is  Terah's  son.  Terah,  with  A.  his  son  and  Lot  his  nephew, 
leave  Ur-Casdim,  and  set  out  for  Can. ;  they  stay  at  Haran, 
where  Terah  dies,  205  years  old.  A.,  76  years  old,  accom}Minied 
by  Lot,  journeys  to  Can.  A.  settles  near  Momre  ;  Lot  goes  E. 
to  the  Jordan  valley.  A.  marries  Hagar  ten  j'ears  .-ifti-r  enter- 
ing Can. ;  Ishmael  is  bom  in  A.'s  86U1  year.  In  his  !»Oth  year 
(Jod  makes  a  covenant  with  him,  and  ordains  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, changing  his  name  to  Abraham,  and  Sarai's  to  Sarah. 
A.  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Sarah  having  a  son  ;  and  the  son  to  be 
bom  to  him  is  to  be  called  Isaac.  In  his  100th  year  A.  has  a 
son  Isaac,  who  is  circumcised.  Sarah  dies  at  Hebron  127  years 
old,  and  A.  purchases  the  cave  of  Machrielah  for  a  l)ur\iMg-place. 
He  himself  dies  at  the  age  of  175,  ana  is  buried  by'  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  in  the  cave. 

P=13«.  lib.  12  IQl  3.  15.  16  171-27  102B  2111'.  2b-5  23.  26"-17. 

The  combination  of  the  three  strata  of  tradition  has  only  in  a 
few  instances  led  to  apparent  inconsistencies.  Tlic  J  narrative, 
which  makes  Haran  A.'s  native  country  ((in  12.  24),  contains  no 
allusion  to  Ur-Caadim.  J's  narrative  contains  the  story  of  A.'s 
cowardice  in  Egypt ;  it  is  E's  narrative  which  contains  the  story 
of  his  cowardice  at  the  court  of  Abimelech.  The  narratives  of 
J  and  _E,  which  stn-ak  of  Sarah's  beauty  attracting  the  notice  of 
Egyptians  and  Philistines,  do  not  mention  the  ages  of  A.  and 
Sarah.  According  to  J,  A.  very  prob.  had  died  before  the  return 
of  the  servant  with  Rebekah,  since  V3K  should  prob.  1«  read 
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for  icx  in  24^ ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Isaac's  mooming 
for  his  mother  would  have  lasted  for  three  yean.  The  mention 
of  A.'s  marriage  with  Keturah  in  the  folL  <dL  is  derired  from  a 
different  source. 

The  foil,  are  the  chief  difficulties  arising  from 
the  Abraham  narrative  : — 

1.  The  Home  of  A.'s  People. — From  the  fact  that 
Terah  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Ur-Casdim,  and 
that  Ur  has  been  identified  by  Assyriologists  with 
Uru,  the  modem  Mugheir,  in  S.  Bab.,  the  con- 
clusion has  very  commonly  been  drawn  that  A. 
migrated  first  from  Chaldea.  This,  however, 
deiJends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  identification 
of  Ur-Casdim  with  Uru,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted on  the  grounds,  (1)  that  the  genealogy  of  Gn 
11^'^  brings  the  Sem.  race  as  far  as  Mesopotamia, 
from  wliich  the  next  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Can.  would  be  to  Haran ;  (2)  that  the  name 
Casdim  was  applied  to  an  Armenian  tribe  ;  and  (3) 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  connexion  with  S.  Bab. 
until  much  later  (upon  the  whole  controversy  see 
Kittel,  Hist,  of  Hebrews,  Eng.  tr.  i.  180f. ;  Dillmann, 
Genesis,  p.  214  f.  As  to  the  position  of  Ur-Casdim, 
see  art.  Ue  OF  THE  Chaldees).  The  common 
early  Heb.  tradition  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Gn 
24,  according  to  which  A.'s  kindred  were  the 
dwellers  in  N.  Mesopotamia  ;  and  it  is  this  belief 
which  also  is  reiterated  in  the  story  of  Jacob.  Cf. 
'  A  Svrian  (i.e.  Aramaean)  readv  to  perish  was  my 
father'  (Dt  26').  Whether  Cr-Casdim  is  to  be 
placed  in  X.  Mesopotamia  or  in  Chaldea,  the 
impression  remains  that '  J '  believed  A's  home  and 
kindred  to  have  been  in  Haran. 

2.  T/te  Character  of  the  Narrative  related  in  Gn 
14. — There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the 
hist,  probability  of  an  Elamite  campaign  such  as  is 
here  described.  There  is  nothing  inherently  im- 
probable in  the  event  as  has  sometimes,  in  some 
quarters,  been  asserted.  A.  did  not  defeat  the 
Elamite  army  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  he  made  a  night 
attack,  fell  upon  an  unsuspecting  foe,  and  recovered 
prisoners  and  baggage, — a  very  different  exploit 
from  the  conquest  of  Damascus,  which  late  legend 
assigned  to  him.  The  primitive  invasion  of  Ch©ior- 
Laomer  has  been  claimed  by  some  Assyriologists 
for  an  approximate  date  of  2150  (so  Hommel,  Bab.- 
Ass.  Gesch.  p.  3) ;  and  the  invasion  of  W.  Asia  by 
an  Elamite  will  naturally  be  associated  with  the 
Elamite  empire  of  that  remote  time.  But  upon 
what  principle  the  events  of  A.'s  life  can  be  carried 
back  to  the  22nd  cent.  B.C.  has  not  vet  been 
.satisfactorily  explained.  Biblical  chronofogy  does 
not  suggest  the  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years 
between  A.  and  the  Exodus, 

3.  The  Promises  made  to  A.  are  found  eight 
times  repeated,  (i.)  Gn  12'"»  (ii-)  12^  (i")  13"  (iv.)  15 
(v.)  17  (vi.)  18  (vii.)  21^^  (viii.)  22i«.  The  promises 
fall  under  three  main  heads,  (a)  the  land  of  Can. 
shall  be  possessed  by  the  seed  of  A.;  (b)  the  seed  of 
A.  shall  become  a  mighty  nation  ;  (c)  A.  shall  have 
a  son  bom  of  Sarah,  and  the  son  Ls  to  be  called 
Isaac.  The  number  of  times  that  the  promise 
appears  is  due  to  the  compilers  having  selected  this 
as  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  narrative 
of  A.  in  each  of  the  sources  of  tradition.  The 
seemingly  strange  fact,  that  the  narrative  in  ch. 
17  should  take  no  notice  of  the  mention  of  the 
same  promise  in  ch.  15,  is  at  once  accounted  for 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dift'erent  narratives  overlap  one  another. 
The  promises,  contained  in  the  different  traditions, 
seemed  to  the  compiler  so  important  in  view  of  the 
general  purpose  ot  hLs  book,  that,  at  the  risk  of 
considerable  repetition,  he  has  incorporated  them 
all.  These  promises  ever  ranked  among  the 
religious  privileges  of  Israel  (Ro  9*).  They  pro- 
claimed God's  covenant  with  His  people,  according 
to  which  He  required  of  them  simple  obedience  and 


justice  (Gn  18") ;  they  also  annoimced  that  through 
Israel  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  marks  the  crowning 
event  in  the  life  of  A.  Obviously,  it  must  rank  as 
the  surpjissin^  act  of  the  patriarch's  faith  in  God. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  in  some  minds  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  act  which  God  at  first  commands 
A.  to  do.  Even  though  He  never  intended  A. 
eventually  to  execute  the  terrible  command,  still  is 
it  consistent  with  divine  goodness  and  justice  to 
issue  an  order,  to  obey  which  seemed  to  have  the 
result  of  placing  blind  trust  in  a  positive  command 
above  the  reasonable  recognition  of  the  natural 
demands  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice?  But  there 
are  two  considerations  which  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  this  objection.  (1)  We  are  tempted  to 
assume  that  in  the  patriarchal  narrative  the  voice 
of  God  is  an  audible  external  communication.  But 
then,  as  now,  God  speaks  in  different  ways,  and  by 
conscience  most  directly.  The  question  put  by  A's 
conscience  was  whether  his  complete  trust  in  Grod 
extended  even  to  the  readiness  to  surrender  his 
only  son  ;  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  word  of  God 
to  A.  (2)  That  the  answer  to  this  questioning  was 
given  in  the  shape  of  human  sacrifice  on  a  mountain 
top,  illustrates  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness in  that  remote  period.  Human  sacrifice  was 
frequently  practised  in  Sem.  races.  If  the  wor- 
shippers of  other  Sem.  deities  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  firstborn  to  their  gods,  was  A.  to  be 
behind  Assyria,  Ammon,  and  Moab  in  devotion  ? 
The  moral  standard  of  the  age  would  not  be 
shocked  at  a  deed  too  fatally  common.  The  ideas 
of  mercy  and  justice  were,  in  that  period,  low,  and 
needed  to  be  raised.  To  propitiate  the  Deity  by 
child  murder  was  regarded  as  the  height  of  religions 
devotion.  The  narrative,  therefore,  fulfils  the 
twofold  object  of  ^ving  the  crowning  proof  of  A.'s 
absolute  faith  in  J"  ;  and  further,  of  demonstrating 
the  moral  superiority  of  faith  in  J"  over  the 
religious  customs  of  other  Sem.  races.  J'  forbade 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  :  J'  upheld  the  instinct 
implanted  in  human  nature  which  shrunk  in 
horror  from  the  act.  He  taught  that  J "  had  no 
pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon  the 
innocent ;  that  the  character  of  J"  was  raised  above 
that  of  the  heathen  gods  by  higher  love  and  truer 
justice. 

iL  A.  Df  THE  History  of  Israel.  —  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  the  story  of  A 
of  all  hist,  value,  and  to  represent  the  patriarch 
either  as  a  mythical  personage  or  as  the  typical 
impersonation  of  the  virtues  of  the  religious  Isr.  ; 
but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  connect 
the  name  of  A  with  that  of  a  tribal  deity,  while 
the  endeavour  to  find  in  his  story  a  philosophical 
description  of  abstract  qualities  seems  to  pre- 
suppose a  stage  of  literary  development  to  which 
the  materials  of  the  Hex.  can  make  no  claim,  and 
to  desiderate  a  literary  imity  which  those  materials 
emphatically  contradict. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
recollections  of  the  nomadic  age,  committed  to 
writing  (in  the  form  that  has  come  do^vn  to  us)  in 
a  post-Mosaic  era,  and  eWdently  strongly  coloured 
by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  J",  are  likely 
to  have  preserved  the  hist,  facts  of  the  remote 
past  in  a  form  in  which  personal  details  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  racial  movements,  and, 
for  simpUcitys  sake,  the  destinies  of  a  future 
nation  are  anticipated  in  the  features  of  family 
experience. 

According  to  this  view,  A.  was  the  leader  of  a 

great  nomadic  movement  of  the  Hebrews  (Gn  10^ 

14'*),  who  migrated  from  Mesopotamia  into  Canaan. 

These  Hebrews  penetrated  as  far  as  Egypt  (Gn  12), 

I  but  for  the  most  part  established  themselves  in  the 
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S.  of  Canaan,  and  in  Hebron  and  Beersheba  formed 
friendly  relationships  with  the  dwellers  of  the 
land  (Gn  14.  21**).  The  story  of  Lot  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  peoples  of  Ammon  and  Moab  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  Heb.  migration  which 
was  led  by  A.,  and,  having  separated  themselves 
from  their  comrades,  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  Rephaim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zamzummim 
(Dt  2"-  '»-■•"). 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  references  to  Ishmael  and  the 
allusion  to  Keturah  contain  an  Isr.  picture  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  clans  to  the 
Heb.  stock  rather  than  the  record  of  personal 
history.  The  EkyP-  origin  of  Hagar  (Gn  16')  and  of 
Ishmaol's  wife  (Gn  2r'*^)  will  then  indicate  that  the 
new  settlors  received  into  their  community  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  an  Egyp.  element  at  the 
time  when  they  dispersed  throughout  N.  Arabia. 
The  fact  that '  the  sons  of  Nahor  ^(Gn  22»'-«),  '  the 
sons  of  Ishmael '  (Gn  25'^''*),  '  the  sons  of  Edom ' 
(Gn  36"'"),  form  groups  of  twelve,  and  that  '  the 
sons  of  Keturah '  tnus  form  a  half-group  of  six,  is 
an  additional  sign  of  the  probability  that  the 
record  is  not  only  that  of  the  domestic  life  of  a 
family,  but  also  that  of  the  political  distribution  of 
a  race. 

While  this  consideration  must  modify  the  accept- 
ance of  a  uniform  literal  historicity  for  the  narra- 
tive of  A.,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  view 
that  in  A.  we  have  the  great  leader  of  a  racial 
movement,  and  one  who  left  his  mark  upon  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  not  only  by  the  eminence  of  his 
superior  gifts,  but  by  the  distinctive  features  of  his 
religious  life,  the  traditional  features  of  which  were 
the  devotion  to  one  God,  the  abandonment  of  the 
polytheism  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  adoption  of 
circumcision  as  the  symbol  of  a  purer  cult. 

iii.  A.  IN  THE  Theology  of  OT.— The  scattered 
reminiscences  of  the  patriarchs  were  collected  and 
compiled,  even  more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Isr.  revelation 
than  with  the  object  of  retailing  any  exhaustive 


The  religion  of  Israel  dates,  according  to  OT, 
from  A.,  not  from  Moses.  A.'s  servant  addresses 
•I"  as  the  God  of  his  master  A.  (Gn  24'=*) ;  J"  is  to 
Isaac  the  God  of  A.  (Gn  26^) ;  to  Jacob  He  is  '  the 
God  of  A.  and  the  fear  of  Isaac'  (Gn  31'*-).  A. 
never  speaks  of  J"  as  the  God  of  his  fathers.  A.  is 
the  founder  of  the  religion  ;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family  which  had  J"  for  its  God.  There  is  no 
designation  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  can  go 
farther  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Heb.  faith 
than  the  often-repeated  title  *  the  God  of  A.'  (cf. 
Ps  470). 

The  story  of  A.  reflects  the  belief  in  the  free 
grace  of  God  which  chose  the  patriarch  and  brought 
him  from  a  distant  land,  and  in  spite  of  his  failures 
loved  him  and  made  His  covenant  with  him. 
The  call  of  A.  and  the  promises  made  him  thus 
represent  the  Election  (4K\oy^)  of  Israel.  A.  as  the 
chosen  servant  is  the  prophet,  the  instrument  of 
J"'8  purpose  (Gn  20').  He  is  the  friend  of  God  (Is 
41»,  2  Ch  20'.  Cf.  Arab.  ElKhalil).  God's  mercies 
towards  him  are  appealed  to  by  the  prophets  of  the 
Captivity  (Is  51»,  Ezk  33'^)  as  the  ground  of  con- 
fidence tnat  J"  would  not  forsake  the  heirs  of  the 
promises  made  to  A. 

The  unique  relation  in  which  A.,  in  Isr.  theology, 
stood  to  the  God  of  revelation  is  indicated  by  the 
ref.  of  the  prophets  to  A.  as  '  the  one '  (see  I.s  51'-  ^ 
Ezk  33«  Nial  2'*).  In  the  Hk  of  Sir,  A.  is  spoken 
of  as  'great  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  ;  and 
there  was  none  found  like  him  in  glory  ;  who  kept 
the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  was  taken  into 
covenant  Avith  Him  :  in  his  flesh  he  established  the 
covenant ;  and  when  he  was  proved  he  was  found 


faithful '  (44^'*  ^).  In  these  words  are  summarised 
the  chief  points  upon  which  the  later  Jewish 
literature  esp.  insisted  in  any  reference  to  the  life 
and  character  of  A.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
race  ;  he  was  credited  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Torah  ;  he  was  the  institutor  of  circumcision  ; 
he  was  tried,  and  in  virtue  of  his  faith  was  declared 
righteous. 

IV.  A.  IN  THE  Theolooy  OF  NT.— In  NT,  A.  is 
referred  to  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  words  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  Mt  3*,  Lk  3*,  and  of  St.  Paul,  Ho 
9',  rebuke  the  popular  Jewish  supposition  that 
descent  from  A.  carried  with  it  any  special  claim 
upon  divine  favour.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  A.  as  one 
with  whom  all  the  partakers  of  divine  redemption 
shall  be  privileged  to  dwell  (Mt  8") ;  and  as  of  one 
who  is  both  cognisant  of  things  on  earth,  and  is 
also  entrusted  with  the  special  charge  over  the 
souls  of  the  blest  (Lk  16^).  Our  Lord  employs  the 
imagery  of  current  religious  belief ;  A.  is  the  typical 
representative  of  'the  righteous'  who  have  been 
redeemed  ;  he  is '  the  father  of  the  faithful.'  Hence 
He  says  (Jn  %^),  *  Your  father  A.  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  He  obtained 
a  vision  of  the  meaning  of  the  promises,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  their  future  fulfilment. 
Christ  was  the  consummation  of  all  the  aspirations 
of  A.,  the  father  of  the  race.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  (Bereshith  Eabba  44,Wun8che),  A. 
saw  the  whole  history  of  his  descendants  in  the 
mysterious  vision  recorded  in  Gn  15^"^-.  Thus  he 
is  said  to.  have  '  rejoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  law ' 
(Westcott  on  Jn  8««). 

The  subject  of  the  faith  of  A.  seems  to  have 
formed  a  stock  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  It  is  alluded  to  in  1  Mac  2*^  '  Was  not  A. 
found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  reckoned 
unto  him  for  righteousness  ? '  The  '  locus  classicus ' 
for  the  subject  was  Gn  15* ;  and  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Jewish  teachers  turned  upon 
the  nature  of  the  faith  which  was  counted  to 
A.  for  righteousness.  To  Philo  the  whole  history 
of  A.  was  merely  an  allegory  descriptive  of  the 
truly  M'ise  man  whose  inner  nature  is  made  one 
with  the  divine  by  teaching  {dtBaffKaXla),  as 
Isaac's  by  nature  (4>v<tis),  and  Jacob's  by  discipline 
{&ffK7jaii).  In  Philo's  treatment  of  the  subject, 
'faith,'  which  frees  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  was  'the  queen  of  virtues'  (de  Abrah. 
ii.  p.  39) ;  and  Philo  refers  to  Gn  15®  at  least  10  times 
(see  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  158,  and  Ryle,  Philo  and 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  55)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  supreme  excellence  of  A.'s  faith. 

Rabbinical  Judaism  did  not  adopt  the  symbolical 
and  abstract  explanation  which  satislied  the  Alex, 
philosopher.  It  regarded  A.  as  inseparable  from 
A.'s  seed,  and  the  faith  of  A.  as  consisting  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

Against  this  Rabbinic  interpretation  St.  Paul 
directs  his  argument  in  Ro  4*°  and  Gal  3.  Faith 
with  the  apostle  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole 
spiritual  life,  and  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
mention  of  A.'s  faith  precedes  the  institution 
of  circumcision.  The  faith  of  the  patriarch  was 
not  due  to  the  rite  ;  it  was  only  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  it  (cf.  Ro  4'-^*  and  the  notes  of  Sanday 
and  Headlam).  The  same  subject  comes  under 
discussion  in  the  Ep.  of  St.  James  ;  and  there  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  safeguards,  as  it  were, 
the  Christian  position  from  a  perversion  of  the 
Pauline  teaching.  With  St.  James  '  the  faith '  of 
A.  is  not  so  much  the  motive  power  of  spiritual 
life  as  the  settled  belief,  the  genuineness  of  which 
can  only  be  tested  by  action  (Ja  2'",  .see  Alayor,  in 
loc.). 

Yet  another  reference  to  A.'s  faith  is  found  in 
He  11*"",  where  the  patriarch  is  described  as  having 
been  'enabled  to  work  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
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God's  counsel  by  his  trust  in  the  unseen '  ( Westeott, 
in  loe).  The  three  features  of  the  patriarch's  life 
which  the  "WTiter  of  the  Ep.  selects  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  '  faith,'  are  (1)  self -surrender,  in  the 
departure  from  his  home  (v.*) ;  (2)  patience,  in  the 
pilgrims  expectation  of  a  future  abiding  place 
{y\r-  ^^) ;  (3)  intluence,  since  his  faith,  affecting 
Sarah's  faith,  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
(vv.i'-i-). 

Later  Jewish  teaching,  dwelling  on  the  same 
theme,  says,  '  In  like  manner  thou  lindest  that  A. 
our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith  whereby  he 
believed  on  the  Lord "  (Mechilta  on  Ex  14"). 

V.  Jewish  Tradition'. — It  was  natural  that 
Jewish  tradition  should  be  busy  with  regard  to  the 
great  founder  of  the  people  of  Israel.  From  the 
fact  that  A.  received  the  divine  call  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  ur  in  Heb.  meant  'flame,'  the 
strange  story  was  invented  of  his  having  been  cast 
into  a  fiery  furnace  by  Nimrod.  This  legend 
appears  in  various  forms.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan 
on  Gn  11"^  'And  it  was  when  Nimrod  had  cast  A. 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  because  he  would  not 
worship  his  idol,  and  the  fire  had  no  power  to  bum 
him,  that  Haraus  heart  became  doubtful,  saying, 
If  Nimrod  overcome,  I  will  be  on  his  side ;  but  if 
A.  overcome,  I  will  be  on  his  side.  And  when  all 
the  people  who  were  there  saw  that  the  fire  had  no 

S»wer  over  A.,  they  said  in  their  hearts,  Is  not 
aran  the  brother  of  A.  fuU  of  divinations  and 
charms,  and  has  he  not  uttered  spells  over  the  fire 
that  it  should  not  bum  his  brother  ?  Immediately 
there  fell  tire  from  the  high  heavens  and  consumed 
him ;  and  Haran  died  in  sight  of  Terah  his  father, 
where  he  was  burned  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in 
the  furnace  of  fire  which  the  Chaldaeans  had  made 
for  A.  his  brother '  (Etheridge's  tr.). 

Another  version  of  the  story  appears  in  B&reshUh 
Babba,  where  A.  refuses  to  obey  Nimrod's  command 
that  he  should  worship  fire  ;  and  suggests  that  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  worship  water  that 
quenches  fire,  or  the  clouds  that  give  the  rain,  or 
the  wind  that  drives  the  clouds  ;  finally,  he  exhorts 
Nimrod  to  worship  the  one  God.  Ximrod  causes  A. 
to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  ;  but  God  delivers 
him  from  its  flames.  JFor  other  instances  of  the 
Rabbinic  treatment  of  A.'s  life,  see  "Weber,  System 
der  Altsfjnagog.  PaUistin.  Tkeologie,  Leipzig,  1880. 
In  Pirkc  Abhoth  (v.  4)  it  is  said,  '  With  ten  tempta- 
tions was  A.  our  father  tempted,  and  he  ysTithstood 
thera  all ;  to  show  how  great  was  the  love  of  A. 
our  father.'  For  the  ways  in  which  the  Rabbins 
reckoned  up  these  ten  temptations,  see  Taylor, 
Sai/ings  of  the,  Jexcish  Fathers,  p.  94. 

the  facts  that  A.  came  from  Haran,  that  he  won 
his  victory  at  Hobah,  near  Damascus  (Gn  \A^), 
and  that  his  servant  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (Gn 
15^),  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  that  A. 
conquered  Damascus.  So  Josephus  relates  that 
'  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,'  in  the  4th  book  of  his 
histoiT,  says  thus :  '  A.  reigned  at  Damascus,  being 
a  foreigner,  who  came  with  an  army  out  of  the  land 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  Now  the  name  of  A.  is  even  still 
famous  in  the  country  of  Damascus  ;  and  they  show 
a  village  named  after  him.  The  habitation  of  A.' 
(Ant.  I.  vii.  2).  A.'s  native  country  having  been 
Chaldfea,  he  was  creditetl  by  the  Jews  \dt\x  a  know- 
ledge of  secret  arts  and  magic  (cf .  Philo,  de  pr(em. 
et  pan.  :  Jos.  Ant.  I.  %-ii.);  and  Josephus  records 
the  tradition  that  A.  first  introduced  into  Egypt  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astrology  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Chaldaea  [Ant.  I.  viiL). 

For  the  preservation  of  these  and  other  legends,  see  Cod. 
pgrudepiar.  Vft.  Tfgt.,  J.  A.  Fabric,  torn.  1  (1722),  and  Beer, 
Leben  Ab.  (1S5!>).  The  Tettament  of  A.  (first  ed.  by  James,  'Texts 
and  Studies,  Camb.  1S92)  desenes  especial  mention  as  an  apocr. 
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(apparently  of  Egyp.  origin)  of  ^McaljrpUc  character,  fint  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  Legimu*  .  .  .  futtUum  et  iniquitatit  angelo$ 
tiiper  Abrahami  taivte  et  interUu  diaetptantet,  etc.  (/n  Le. 
Horn.  3.5X  and  recently  brought  before  the  notice  of  stadents  tai 
a  DMWt  interesting  form  by  the  learned  editor. 

vi.  The  Name  •Abraham.'— The  attempt*  to 
discover  the  etjTuology  of  this  name  can  hardly  as 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  succes.-iful.  According  to 
one  very  prob.  explanation,  Abram  represents  a 
contracted  form  of  Abiram  or  Aburam,  just  as 
'  Abner '  probably  stands  for  '  Abiner '  or '  Abuner ' ; 
while  Abraham  may  have  been  a  local,  or  an 
Aramaic,  dialectical  variety  of  pronunciation. 
Abiram  was  a  fairly  common  name  (cf.  Nu  16'-  ^ 
26*,  1  K  16**)  in  Ueb. ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  recognised 
proper  name  in  the  Assyr.  Inscriptions,  under  the 
form  of  Abu-ramu  (so  Schrader  and  Sayce).  The 
analogy  of  other  proper  names,  like  Abi-melek, 
Abiel,  Abi-jah,  makes  it  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  name  Abram  can  rightly  bear  the 
meanings  traditionally  a.ssigned  to  it,  'Lofty 
father,'  or  'the  father  of  the  lofty  one.'  For  (1) 
it  stands  to  reason  that  no  child,  however  lofty  its 
descent,  would  have  been  called  '  father,'  or  '  the 
father  of  a  god,  whether  Melech,  or  Jah,  or  Ram  ; 
(2)  the  feminine  names  Abi-gail,  Abi-tal,  show  the 
impossibility  of  this  explanation.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  right  meaning  of  the  name  is  '  Ram  (the 
lofty  one)  is  father,'  as  Hiram  would  mean  '  Ram 
is  brother,'  of  the  owner  of  the  name.  Even  so, 
the  origin  of  the  longer  name  Abraham  remains 
still  unexplained.  The  derivation  of  the  name  in 
Gn  IT**  is  only  a  popular  word-play,  connecting  the 
termination  -raham  with  the  Heb'.  j-ci  '  multitude.' 
Halevy  {Rev.  Et.  Jiiiv.  1887,  p.  177)  ventured  to 
propose  that  Abraham  represents  err  -\'zk  'the 
chief  of  a  multitude,'  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  derived,  not  from  ab,  '  father,'  but  from  aMr, 
'  chief,'  and  the  second  part  from  ham  (root  hamah), 
'  multitude.'  For  this  theory  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  prol»bility.  The  deriv.  of  the  longer 
name  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  variant 
pron.  of  proper  names  in  dilierent  localities  or  in 
different  clans  of  the  same  people.  Thus  cti  may 
be  a  dialectical  form  of  nn  ;  and  Abraham  the  same 
in  meaning  as  Abram,  just  as  Abiram  is  the  same 
in  meaning  as  Abram  (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  p.  4,  and 
Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  Sem.  Bel.  Gesch.). 

LiTBRATTRK.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Comm.  on  (ienesis  bv  Delitzsch,  and  DiUmann  ; 
to  the  Histories  of  Israel  by  E»-ald,  Reuss,  and  Kittel ;  to  the 
works  on  OT  Theology  by  Oehler,  Schultz,  and  Mllmann.  For 
illustration  from  Assvr.  sources,  see  Sayce,i*afriareA<i/  Pal.  (1893); 
Tomkins,  Times  of  AbraJiam  aSTS)  ;  Schrader.  COT^  aS35). 

H.  E.  Ryle. 

ABRAHAM,  BOOK  OF.— A  work,  consisting  of  300 

oTtxot,  bearing  this  name,  is  found   in  a  list  of 

Jewish  apocryphal  wTitings,  preserved  from  a  much 

earlier  period,  m  an  appendix  to  the  Chronographia 

Compendiaria  of  Nicephorus  (c.  800  A.D.).     This 

list  is  printed  in  Credner's  Gesch.  des  Kanons,  1847, 

,  as  well  as  in  Schiirer's  HJP  II.  iii.  126.     The  so- 

i  called  Synopsis  Athanasii  presents  the  same  list, 

!  omitting,  however,  the  number  of  <rrixoi,   which 

is  attached  to  each   book  in  the  Stichometiy  of 

Nicephorus.     It  is  likely  that  this  is  the  book  from 

which  Origen  quotes  as  to  a  contest  between  the 

angels  of  righteousness  and  iniquity  with  regard 

to  "the  salvation  of  Abraham  (In  Luc.  Horn.  35); 

and  James  is  prob.  correct  in  identifying  this  Book 

with  the  Testament  of  A.  (Texts  and  Studies,  ii.  2, 

p.  27ff.).     An  Apoc.  of  A.  is  mentioned  by  Epi- 

phanius  as  used  by  the  Ophites. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.— A  term  used  of  the  abode 

of  the  righteous  dead,  defining  it  as  a  position  of 

'  blessedness  in  intimate  association  with  the  father 

of  the  faithful,  'the  friend  of  God.'    In  Scripture 
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it  occurs  only  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  16'''*'  '■"),  where  it  appears  both  in  the 
singular  (KdXroi  'A3padfi)  and  in  the  plural  (k^Xttm 
'A^padu).  Taken  irom  the  practice  oi  reclining  at 
table,  so  that  the  head  of  the  guest  leant  back  upon 
the  bosom  of  his  neighbour,  the  place  of  distinction 
belonging  to  him  who  was  seated  in  this  way  next 
the  host,  the  figure  expresses  the  ideas  of  nearest 
fellowship  and  highest  honour.  In  the  llabbin. 
literature  the  phrase  (u'3k  om^K  he  ip'n)  was  applied 
to  the  place  reserved  for  the  pious  departed,  into 
which  tliey  passed  immediately  after  death,  and  in 
which  thev  dwelt  free  from  the  woes  of  hell  (cf. 
4  Mac  13").  It  was  a  Jewish  belief  that  the 
intermediate  state  contained  two  distinct  compart- 
ments— a  place  of  relative  preparatory  reward  for 
the  good,  and  a  place  oi  relative  preimratory 
penalty  for  the  evil  (cf.  Bk  of  Enocn  22,  2  Es 
).  Some  of  the  Jewish  books  speak  of 
receptacles  (promptuaria)  into  which  the 
souis  OI  the  faithful  dead  were  taken  (Apoc.  of  Bar 
3(P,  2  Es  4«'- «  1"  etc. ).  And  in  the  theology  of  the 
3rd  cent,  and  onwards  it  was  taught  that  the 
circumcised  should  not  be  subject  to  hell.  It  was 
a  saying  of  Kabbi  Levi  (of  the  3rd  cent. ),  that  in 
the  world  to  come  Abraham  would  sit  at  the 
entrance  to  hell,  and  sutTer  no  circumcised  Isr.  to 
pass  into  it.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  in  NT  the  phrase  ' Abraham's  bosom' 
refers  to  the  intermea.  state,  and  designates  a 
division  of  the  undenvorld,  where  the  good  enjoy 
a  preliminary  measure  of  blessedness.  In  this  case 
it  IS  identified  with  Paradise,  the  lower  Paradise  as 
dist.  from  the  heavenly,  or  is  taken  to  describe  a 
condition  of  peculiar  honour  in  the  Hades-Paradise. 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this  idea  of  two 
separate  localities  within  the  undersvorld  came  to 

Srevail.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  later  and  mediasval 
udaism.  But  whether  it  was  in  circulation  so 
early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  doubtful.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  older  Judaism  spoke  only 
of  a  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  righteous  dead,  and  a 
Gehinnom  (Gehenna,  Hell)  for  the  wicked  dead, 
identifying  the  latter  w  ith  Sheol.  If  so,  '  Abraham's 
bosom  in  the  parable  w  ould  not  be  the  name  for 
a  special  compartment  of  Hades,  or  for  an  intermed. 
condition  of  blessedness  distinct  from  and  pre- 
liminary to  the  final  state  of  perfect  felicity.  And 
in  the  iwirable  itself  it  is  only  the  rich  man  that  is 
expressly  described  as  '  in  Hades.' 

LmERATmE.— Wetetein  on  Lk  IC^Z-ffl;  Liphtfoot,  Ew.  Eeb. 
p.  831,  etc. ;  Fritzsche  u.  Grimm,  Exen.  Ilandb.  zu  den  Apocry- 
phen,  on  4  Mac  13i« ;  Schurer,  JIJp  II.  ii.  180 ;  Hamburger, 
RE ;  Weber,  Syttem  der  alUyn.  palast.  Theol.  p.  328 ;  Meyer- 
Weiss,  Kom.»  p.  643,  eta ;  Salmond,  Christ.  Doct.  of  Immor- 
tality, p.  345. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
ABRECH  (tii:n).— A  word  called  out  before  Joseph 
as  he  passed  through  the  land  of  Egypt  in  his 
official  capacity  of  prime  minister  to  the  Pharaoh 
(Gn  41*^).  Its  exact  .signification  is  not  a  matter 
of  agreement  amongst  scholars.  The  LXX  (iK^pv^ev 
IfurpoaOev  o^oO  (cijpi'f)  and  the  Vulg.  (damante 
prcecone,  ut  omnes  coram  eo  genu  flecterent)  are  not 
literal  or  direct  translations.  Tlie  Targ.  of  Onk. 
interprets  it  as  '  father  of  the  king,'  on  the  ground 

Sossihly  of  Gn  45*.  Jewish  scholars  who  have 
erived  it  from  Heb.  refer  it  to  the  root  T3?  hcnd 
the  knee,  in  the  Hiph.  Imv.,  where,  for  the  usual  n, 
an  K  has  been  substituted  (cf.  Jer  25').  Luther 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless,  in  saying,  'Was 
ahrech  heisse,  lassen  wir  die  Ziinckcr  suchen  bisz 
an  den  jiingsten  Tag'  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  19).  Of  the 
many  proposed  Egjp.  (and  Coptic)  derivations,  we 
need  note  only  the  following  :—(!)  Abrek  (airptK) 
caput  inclinare  (Rossi,  Etumol.  a-gypt.  p.  1,  in  Ges. 
That.  p.  19) ;  (2)  ap-rex-v,  head  of  the  raise  (Harkavy, 
Berl.  JEgypt.  Zeitschr.  1869,  "p.  132) ;  (3)  ab-rek, 
rejoice  thou  (Cook,  Speaker's  Com.  in  loco,  p.  482) ; 


(4)  db(u)-rek,  thy  commundment  is  the  object  of  our 
desire,  i.e.  'we  are  at  thy  service'  (Renouf,  Pro- 
ceedings Sac.  Bib.  Arch.  Nov.  1888,  pp.  5-10).  On 
the  other  hand,  several  derivations  are  suggested 
from  the  Asiatic-Sem.  side  :  (1)  Sayce  compares  it 
with  an  '  Accadian '  abrik,  a  seer,  appearing  also 
in  the  Sem.  form,  on  an  unpublished  tablet,  of 
abrikku  {Hibbert  Lectures,  1887,  p.  183,  n.  3) ;  (2) 
Delitzsch  compares  the  Assyr.  abarakku  (fem. 
ab(a)rakkatu),  a  titled  personage,  possibly  grand 
vizier  {Paradies,  p.  225 ;  Heb.  Lang.  p.  26  ;  Proleg. 
p.  145;  and  Assyr.  Worterbuch,  p.  68  f.);  (3) 
Schrader  dissents  from  Delitzsch  (COT^  i.  ,139); 
(4)  Halevy  derives  it  from  paraku  (Rev.  d.  Etudes 
Juivcs,  1885,  p.  304).  But  of  all  the  suggested 
sources  of  this  much-abused  word,  the  Heb.  and 
the  Assyr.  above  mentioned  seem  to  carry  with 
them  the  least  number  of  difficulties.  (The  text 
of  Gn  41*"-  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  salute. )  It  is,  in  either  event,  an 
Egyptianised  Sem.  word,  probably  carried  down 
into  Ejjypt  during  the  centuries  of  Hvksos  rule. 
This  opinion  receives  support,  too,  from  tlie  evidence 
of  the  Tel  el-Amama  taWets  that  there  had  been 
for  many  centuries  before  Joseph's  day  free  inter- 
national communication  between  Egypt  and  Asia. 

Ira  M.  Price. 
ABROAD. — In  its  modem  meaning  of  'in  (or 
'  to ')  another  country,'  a.  is  not  used  in  AV 
or  IIV.  The  nearest  approach  is  Jn  1 1'^  '  The 
children  of  God  that  are  scattered  a.'  On  the 
other  hand  a.  is  used  in  senses  now  wholly  or 
nearly  obsolete.  1.  It  signifies  specially  outside 
one's  own  dwelling,  the  opp.  of  'at  home.'  Lv 
18^  'Whether  she  be  bom  at  home  or  bom  a.'; 
La  1-"  'A.  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there 
is  as  death ' ;  Jg  12*-'  '  Thirty  daughters  he  sent 
a. ,  and  thirty  daughters  he  brought  in  from  a.  for 
his  sons ' ;  Dt  23"  '  Then  shall  he  go  a.  out  of  the 
camp ' ;  Lk  8^''  '  Neither  anything  hid  that  shall 
not  be  known  and  come  a.'  (RV  '  to  light') ;  Sir  26' 
'  A  drunken  woman  and  a  gadder  a.'    Cf. — 

'  Where  as  he  lay 
So  sick  alway 

He  might  not  come  abroad.' 

—Sir  T.  More,  A  Merry  Jest. 

2.  On  the  outside  of  anything:  Lv  13'^  'If  a 
leprosy  break  out  a.  in  the  skin.'  3.  In  the 
general  sense  of  openly,  freely,  widely  :  Mk  1** 
'  But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much, 
and  t«  blaze  a.  the  matter ' ;  Ro  16^*  '  For  your 
obedience  is  come  a.  unto  all  men ' ;  S"  '  The  love  of 
God  is  shed  a.  in  your  hearts.'         J.  Hastings. 

ABRONAH  (i;i:3S). — A  station  in  the  journeyinga, 
occurs  only  Nu  33^^-  *>,  AV  Ebronah. 

ABSALOM  (D"iV^3{<,  in  1  K 15-  i<>niV':;s  Abishalom, 
'  father  is  peace '),  the  third  son  of  David  (2  S  3", 
1  Ch  3-).  He  first  comes  into  prominence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  his  sister  Tamar  (2  S  13). 
After  the  foul  outrage  done  to  the  latter  by  Amnon, 
David's  eldest  son,  A.  determined  upon  revenge, 
but  concealed  his  purpose  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  gave  a  feast  at  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing,  and  invited  the  king  and  his  sons. 
David  declined  for  himself,  but  permitted  Amnon 
and  his  brothers  to  go.  While  the  feast  was  at  its 
height,  tlie  servants  of  A.,  upon  a  signal  given  by 
their  master,  fell  upon  Amnon  and  slew  him. 
Having  thus  avenged  the  affront  put  upon  his  sister, 
A.  fled  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshur,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  Then  Joab,  perceiving  that  David 
longed  for  a  reconciliation  with  his  son,  contrived, 
through  the  mediumof  'a  wise  woman  of  Tekoah.'to 
procure  a  reversal  of  the  virtual  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  A.  returned  to  Jems.,  but  was  not  pel*- 
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mitted  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  king.  This 
unnatural  condition  of  things  continued  for  two 
years,  when  A.  applied  to  Joab  to  use  his  interest 
at  court  to  procure  a  full  reconciliation.  David's 
general  had,  however,  for  some  reason  become  less 
hearty  in  the  matter,  and  declined  even  to  meet 
A.,  until  the  latter  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
ordering  his  servants  to  set  fire  to  JoaVs  barley 
field.  When  the  o\raer  of  the  field  came  in  person 
to  demand  an  explanation  of  this  injury,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  intercede  with  the  king  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  and  his  mediation  proved  success- 
ful. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  David,  by  his 
injudicious  mingling  of  leniency  and  severity,  had 
conjpletely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  son,  and 
it  was  doubtless  from  this  occasion  onwards  that 
A.  began  to  hatch  the  plot  that  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  which  has  gained  for  his  name  an 
unenviable  immortality.  He  took  advantage  of  a 
misunderstanding  that  seems  to  have  existed  be- 
tween Daxad  and  the  men  of  Judah,  and  set  him- 
self sedulously  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  all  visitors  to  the  court.  In  particular,  those 
who  came  to  have  matters  of  law  decided  were 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  heir-apparent, 
who  also  was  careful  to  drop  hints  that  the  king 
might  do  far  more  to  expedite  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  that  if  he  (Absalom)  were  only  judge, 
a  very  different  state  of  things  would  be  inaugur- 
ated. Thus  he  'stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel.'  He  was  greatly  helped  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  scheme  by  the  extraordinary  personal 
charms  he  possessed  (2  S  14^*'*'). 

How  long  this  preparatory  st^e  lasted  is  un- 
certain. The  forty  years  of  2  S  15^  manifestly 
cannot  be  correct,  and  should  perhaps  be  read /our 
years.  When  at  length  he  judged  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  his  rebellious  enter- 
prise, A.  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his 
tather,  on  pretence  of  having  to  go  to  Hebron  to 
pay  a  v^ow  he  had  made  during  his  sojourn  in 
Geshur.  His  emissaries  were  at  work  throughout 
the  whole  land,  preparing  for  a  general  rising,  and 
his  adherents  became  daily  more  numerous.  At 
the  very  outset  he  gained  over  David's  famous 
counsellor  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  who  may  have 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  deserting  the  king 
(see  Bathsheba).  So  alarming  were  the  reports 
which  reached  David,  that  he  resolved  to  abaiidon 
the  capital  and  save  himself  and  his  household  by 
flight  to  the  eastern  Jordanic  territory.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites,  to  whom  were  added  on  tliis  occasion  a  body 
of  Gittites  who  had  probably  formed  part  of  David's 
followers  in  the  old  days  at  Ziklag.  The  offer  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  to  accompany  him  with  the 
ark  was  declined,  and  Hushai  the  Archite  was  also 
directed  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  and  do  his  utmost 
to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  Upon 
Absalom's  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  Hushai  played  the 
part  of  rebel  so  skilfully  that  he  gained  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  aspirant  to  the  throne. 
Ahithophel  first  of  aU  counselled  A.  to  take  a  step 
which  would  make  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
father  irreparable  (2  S  16"^'"^),  and  then  advised 
that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  pursue 
and  destroy  Da\id  before  he  could  rally  around 
him  anv  considerable  number  of  troops.  Hushai 
counselled  delay  and  cautious  measures,  and  his 
advice  was  followed,  to  the  chagrin  of  Ahithophel, 
who,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  went  and  set  his 
house  in  order  and  hanged  himself.  The  two  sons 
of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  w  ere  despatched  by  Hushai 
with  intelligence  to  Da\id  of  what  had  transpired 
at  Jerusalem.  The  young  men  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  evading  their 
pursuers  by  stratagem  reached  David,  who  the 
same  night  with  his  whole  company  passed  over 


Jordan.  At  Mahanaim,  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  and 
others  supplied  him  liberally  with  provisions.  Ere 
long  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  was  assembled 
to  justify  the  king  in  joining  battle  with  the 
forces  of  A.,  which  by  this  time  had  also  passed 
the  Jordan.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
'the  wood  of  Ephraim.'  David,  yielding  to  the 
wish  of  his  supporters  that  he  should  not  expose 
his  life  by  takin^;  the  field  in  person,  arranged  his 
army  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the  Gittite.  To  each 
of  these  three  generals  he  gave  the  charge,  '  Deal 
gently,  for  my  sake,  with  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.'  From  the  very  first  the  tide  of 
battle  set  strongly  against  the  rebel  army,  which 
lost  heavily  in  the  engagement,  and  still  more 
heavily  in  its  retreat  through  the  forest.  Absalom 
himself  was  hurried  by  his  mule  under  an  oak,  and 
becoming  entangled  by  the  head  in  the  fork  of  a 
branch,  hung  delenceless.  In  this  situation  he  was 
discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  at  once  informed  Joab. 
The  royal  general,  who  appreciated  the  situation 
more  justly  than  his  master,  unhesitatingly  pierced 
the  hapless  youth  to  the  heart.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  rebel  leader,  Joab  recalled  his  troops 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished  army.  When 
news  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  brought  to 
Da\id,  he  forgot  everything  else  in  grief  at  his 
son's  death,  and  exclaimed  again  and  again,  '  O 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son ! '  This  conduct,  natural  enough  from  one 
point  of  view,  might  have  had  serious  results  but 
for  the  stuidy  common-sense  of  Joab,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  king  had  to  think  of  his  soldiers  as 
well  as  his  son.  The  remonstrance  was  sufficiently 
rough  in  its  expression,  yet  David  recognised  its 
wisdom,  and,  stifling  his  emotion  for  the  time, 
came  out  and  thanked  his  troops  for  their  gallant 
ser\*ice  in  the  field.  A.  was  buried  near  the  scene 
of  his  death,  and  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  great 
heap  of  stones.  According  to  2  S  14^  he  had  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter  named  Tamar.  The  latter  is 
with  much  probability  identified  with  Maacah  of 

1  K  15%  the  wife  of  Rehoboam  (cf.  2  S  3^  2  Ch  11=»^). 
The  sons  must  have  predeceased  their  father,  or  else 
a  different  tradition  is  followed  in  2  S  18",  where 
we  are  told  that  A.  had  no  son. 

The  story  of  Absalom  forms  part  of  the  section 

2  S  &-20  and  1"K  1-2,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  passages,  comes  from  a  single  pen.  Its 
dominating  aim  is  to  txace  the  progress  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne.  Hence  it  has  to  explain  how  the 
three  sons  of  David  who  seemed  to  have  superior 
claims,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  failed  to 
secure  the  succession.  The  style  is  bright  and 
flowing,  the  descriptions  are  graphic,  and,  with 
all  the  writer's  evident  partiality  for  David  and 
Solomon,  the  historical  character  of  these  chapters, 
down  even  to  the  minutest  details,  is  estabUslied  by 
proofs  that  are  amongst  the  strongest  in  the  O.T. 

LrrEBATCBE.— Driver,  Introduction,  p.  172f. ;  BuUde,  fiidUer 
tt.  Samiitl,  pp.  -247-256 ;  Wellhausen,  ComposiHim  des  HeaatatA*, 
etc,  pp.  25S-263,  also  Hist,  qfltr.  and  JtuL  50 1. 

J.  A-  SEI.BIK. 

&BSALOM  rS'  ApOCR.  ('A.S€<r<rd.\w/xoi,  'A-^dXw/MW 
A). — 1.  A.  was  the  father  of  Mattathias,  one  of  the 
captains  who  stood  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
when  the  main  part  of  his  army  fled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle  against  the  Syrians  at  Hazor  in 
Northern  Galilee  (1  Mac  ll'»= Jos.  Ant.  xra.  v.  7). 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  Absalom  whose  son  Jonathan 
was  sent  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  to  secure  Joppa 
after  his  brother  Jonathan  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Tryphon  (1  Mac  13^= Jos.  Ant.  xm.  vi.  4). 
2.  According  to  2  Mac  IP",  one  of  two  envoys 
sent  by  the  Jews  to  Lysias  when  he  began  to  treat 
with  them  for  peace  after  his  defeat  at  Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zur)  in  105  B.C.  In  1  Mac  4»*'=Jos.  Ant. 
xn.  vii.  5,  no  mention  is  made  of  overtures  for  i>eace, 
but  Lysiaa  is  stated  to  have  withdrawn  to  Antioch 
for  reinforcements.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  author 
of  2  Mae  has  made  some  confusion  between  the 
first  e.\pedition  of  Lysias  and  a  second  invasion 
two  or  tliree  years  later,  when,  after  gainin;^  a 
victory  at  l>(!th-zur,  he  made  terms  with  the  Jews 
in  conscuuence  of  troubles  in  Syria. 

H.  A.  Whitk. 
ABSALOM'S  TOMB.— See  Jerusalem. 

ABUBUS  ('A^ov^ot,  1  Mao  16"-")  was  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee,  by  whom  Simon  was  murdered  at 
Jericho. 

ABUNDANCE.— This  word  is  usr.l  wiih  great 
freedom  in  AV,  translating  about  twenty  Heb.  and 
nearly  as  many  Gr.  words.  Each  occurrence  should 
be  considered  m  relation  to  the  orig.  word.  Here  it 
is  necessjiry  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  obs.  use 
of  a.  to  signify  superflidti/  :  Mk  12*^  '  All  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  a.'  (KV  'superfluity,'  Gr.  rd  wepiir- 
atOov,  as  opp.  to  Ixrr^fnjffii,  '  deficiency,'  said  of  the 
widow  ;  so  Lk  21*) ;  Ps  105**  '  Their  land  brought 
forth  frogs  in  a.'  (RV  'swarmed  with  frogs,'  Heb. 
]nv;  so  Ex  S\  and  cf.  Gn  l-^-'^^  9^) ;  2  Co  12' 
'  tlirough  the  a.  of  the  revelations '  (Gr.  iiirep^oXri, 
RV  '  e.xceeding  greatness '). 

J.  Hastings. 

ABUSE,  ABUSER. —  1.  In  NT  abuse  is  used 
twice  {as  tr.  of  Karaxpaofiai)  when  the  meaning  is 
not  a.  but  '  use  to  the  full '  regardless  of  con- 
sequences (see  Thayer,  N.  T.  Lex. ) :  1  Co  7^^ 
'Tliose  that  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it'  (RV 
m.  'u.sing  it  to  the  full'):  9"*  'that  I  a.  not  my 
power  in  the  jjospel '  (RV  '  so  as  not  to  use  to 
the  full  my  right  m  the  gospel ').  2.  In  OT  a.  is 
found  thrice  (as  tr.  of  S^j;)  with  a  person  as  ol)jcct. 
In  I  S  31*  and  I  Ch  10*  the  meaning  is  insult  or 
dishonour,  as  in  Milton,  Sam.  Ag.  i.  30 — 

'  I,  dark  in  lij^ht,  exposal 
To  (l.iily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wronjy.' 

But  in  J";  19^  it  is  the  old  sense  of  defile  or 
ravish  :  '  1  hey  knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  the 
night.'  Cf.  Fordyce,  Serm.  to  Younrf  Women 
(17(37): '  He  that  abuses  you,  dishonours  his  mother.' 
Hence  in  1  Co  6"  dpafvoKoirrji,  'one  that  lies  with 
a  male,'  is  tr''  '  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind'  (RV  'men');  and  RV  gives  the  same  tr. 
at  1  Ti  1". 

J.  Hastings. 
ABYSS.— The  translation  (in  RV,  not  in  AV) 
of  ifivcraoi,  a  word  compounded  from  a  intensive 
and  ^v(Ta-6s,  Ionic  form  of  fivdds,  depth  (2  Co  IP'), 
and  connected  (see  Curtius)  with  /Sotfri,  deep,  and 
the  Eng.  bath  ;  primarily  and  classically  an  ^j.  = 
very  deep,  or  even  huttomless ;  api»ried  to  the 
yawning  gulfs  of  Tartarus  (Eur.  Phftm..  KK).")) 
and,  metiiph.,  to  a  sea  of  calamity  (/Esdi.  Si/p/il. 
470):  in  profane  Greek  used  as  a  subst.  liv  Diog. 
Laert.  only  (iv.  5.  '27),  on  an  epitaph,  -th:  l.l,u1< 
abyss  of  Pluto.'  (Comp.  Job41*»  LXX  toi'  rdprapov 
TT)%  i^vffffov.)  Once  (|>erhaps  twice)  in  LXX  it  is 
an  adj.  (Wis  10"  tlie  bottomless  deep  of  the  Red 
Sea:  possibly  also  Job  3()"»  metaph.  =  boundless) : 
elsewhere,  LXX,  NT,  and  occl.  Gr.,  a  subst.  ;  in 
LXX  the  trans.,  with  few  exceptions,  of  Uhom, 
the  tnmnltnous  nvifer-deep  (some  thirty  times), 
and,  once  each,  of  nu'ziUnh,  sefi-fltxp  (Job  41'), 
of  z^lnh  (Is  44"),  the  deep  flood  (of  Euphrates) 
and  of  rahfibh,  annrious  place  (Job  Sf}'*  if  subst.). 
Primnrihj  in  LXX  it  signifies  (witii  teh&m)  the 
waters  beneath,  by  which  tlie  earth  was  at  first 
covered  (Gn  1»,  Ps  104«-»),  but  on  which  it  was 
afterwards  made  to  rest  (Jon  2* ;  sec  Ps  24»),  and 


from  which  its  springs  and  rivers  welled  up  (Gn 
7"  49^,  m  8' :  cf.  Rev  9'  <f>p^ap).  Not  unnatur- 
ally it  denoted  also  the  upper  seas  and  rivers 
connected  with  the  subterraneous  waters  (Ps  107* 
100"),  the  original  notion  of  titmidtuousncss  in 
tihOm  (Ps  42')  l)eing  overlaid  by  that  of  depth  in 
d^vffcTos  (Sir  24*',  Jon  2«,  Ps  30').  Secondarily,  from 
the  notion  of  subterraneousness  and  depth,  it  is 
the  place  after  death,  but  is  never  in  LXX  the 
actual  translation  of  Sheol  (though  this  etymologi- 
cal ly=</ci*<A,  Ps  IV^ ;  cf.  Ps  80");  in  this  sense, 
apparently,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  eliminate  alto- 
gether the  connotation  of  raging  waters.  [Comp. 
the  contrast  with  heaven  in  Gn  7"  (irypfal  iBvatrov) 
with  that  in  Ps  139»  (Sheol)  and  in  Ro  10' 
((l/3i/(7(ros) ;  also  Job  41«»  LXX,  and  Job  2G»-« 
(i/Saros).]  The  relation  to  Sliiol,  with  its  dull, 
shadowy  monotony  and  cncn  miscTy,  coupled 
with  the  OT  idea  of  Sheol  as  a  ]tit  dungeon  (Is 
24^''),  and  with  pre-NT  apocalyptic  usage  (Enoch 
10"  c/uism  of  fire;  21'"  7>mon  of  tlie  angels;  18" 
abyss),  prepared  for  the  NT  use  of  the  word.  It 
occurs  only  twice  outside  Rev  :  in  Ro  10'  it  is 
simply  the  abode  of  the  dead ;  in  Lk  8^'  it  is  the 
prison  destined  for  evil  spirits.  In  seven  passages  of 
Rev  (chs.  9.  11.  17.  20)  it  is  a  prison  in  which 
evil  powers  are  confined  (20'-'*),  and  out  of  which 
tliey  can  at  times  be  let  loose  (11'  17**),  but  is  not 
the  lake  of  fire  ('20'^- '")  ;  nor  is  Satan  regarded  as 
himself  cast  into  this  prison,  but  only  to  be  so 
cast  (201-  2)  for  1000  years.  J.  Massik. 

ACACIA.— See  Shittim. 

ACCABA  (B  'A/cKtt^d,  A  Ta^a,  AV  Agaba),  1  Es 
5^. — His  descendants  returned  among  t  he  '  temple 
servants '  under  Zerubbabel.  Called  Hagab  (3Jn), 
Ezr  2« ;  Hagaba,  Neh  7*«. 

ACCAD,  ACCADIANS.— Accad  (or  Akkad),  with 
Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh,  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  These  four  con- 
stituted the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
(GnlO'").  The  LXX  reads 'Apxfi^.  The  Bab.-Assyr. 
inscriptions  are  the  source  of  all  our  information  on 
tliis  name.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Akkadu, 
occurring  so  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  in 
connexion  with  Snnier,  referred  only  to  a  district 
or  province.  But  it  is  now  known  that  there  was 
a  city  of  that  name  (Hilprecht,  Freibrief  Neb.  L 

col.   ii.   L    50).      Its    form    is    "^    »^yS:^i» 

and  is  read  al  Akkad  (or  'non-Sem.'  Agade),  city  of 
Accad,  the  name  under  which  the  city  was  for  long 
centuries  known.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  first 
historical  ruler  of  all  Babylonia,  Sargon  I.,  whose 
activity  dates  from  3800  B.C.,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Nalwnidus  (555-538  B.C.),  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  in  1881  on  the  site  of  Sippar. 
Frequent  references  to  two  Sippars,  '  Sippar  of  the 
Sun-god '  and  '  Sippar  of  Anunit,'  indicate  some 
strange  fortunes  in  connexion  with  this  site.  The 
worship  of  Ishtar  of  Accad  was  replaced  by  that  of 
Anunit  of  Sippar.  In  very  early  times  Sippar 
was  the  chief  seat  of  sun-worship,  and  Accmi  of 
Ishtar  worship.  Gradually  there  was  a  political 
absorption,  and  all  references  seem  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  of  those  two  cities  lying  close 
together,  Sippar  with  its  Sun-god  became  the 
more  i)owerlul,  and  practically  absorbed  Accad. 
The  worsliip  of  Ishtar,  however,  did  not  lose  its 
identity,  but  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
Sippar  of  Anunit  (McCurdy,  Hist.  Prophecy  and 
thf.  Monnnwnts,  §  94).  It  is  possible,  but  still 
unproved,  that  the  city  of  Accad  lay  opposite  to 
Sippar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its 
exact  site  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  located  near  Ahn-habba,  about  fifteen 
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miles  west  of  Baghdad.  Delitzsch  conjectures  that 
it  uiay  have  beeu  one  of  the  two  cities  which  bore  the 
name'  of  Sepharvaim,  but  McCurdy  locates  this 
double  city  in  X.  Syria  (§  349).  The  Wolfe  expedi- 
tion to  Babylonia  in  1884-85  (of.  Report,  pp.  24,  25) 
located  it  at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates,  N. W.  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  It  was  probably  the  capital  city 
of  miU  Akhndl.  (Consult  for  greater  fulness  the 
literature  named  below.) 

From  ancient  times  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  and 
the  kings  of  Assyria  who  ruled  over  this  territory, 
appended  to  their  names  sar  Sunveri  u  Akkadi, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  Now,  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  double  title?  It  was  probably  not 
indicative  of  the  two  regions  of  Babylonia,  S.  and 
N.,  as  kings  who  ruled  only  over  S.  Babylonia 
claimed  it.  It  was  also  claimed  by  conquerors 
who  had  not  advanced  farther  S.  than  Nippur  (cf. 
Winckler,  Untevsuch,  z.  altorient.  Ges.  6511'.).  It 
seems,  then,  that '  Sumer  and  Accad,'  in  the  titles  of 
kings,  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  claim  to  the 
ancient  territoiy  and  city  of  Accad,  with  additional 
territory  (cf.  McCurdy,  §  110).  (For  other  views 
of  the  question,  cf.  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  n. 
Geschichtsf.  p.  533  f.  ;  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  198 ; 
Tiele,  Gesch.  Babyl.-Assi/riens,  part  i.  p.  76 1.) 

Upon  the  identification  of  these  names  with 
specific  localities  has  been  built  up  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Sumerians  and  Accadians.  To  the 
consideration  of  this  theory  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

It  is  maintained  by  a  certain  school  of  Oriental 
historians  and  linguists,  that  the  lower  Mesopo- 
tamian  valley  was  at  an  early  day  ]X)pulated  by 
the  Accadians,  who  were  originally  related  to  the 
Siunerians.  Thev  spoke,  it  is  said,  an  agglutina- 
tive language.  Tin  the  midst  of  these  peoples 
Sem.  tribes  settled  down,  and  adopted  the  language 
and  customs  of  their  foresettlers.  Step  by  step  the 
Sem.  language  gained  ascendency,  and  about  1200 
B.C.  the  native  tongue  died  out,  except  as  a  sacred 
and  literary  vehicle,  in  which  capacity  it  served 
until  a  late  date.  It  is  claimed  that  those  early 
non-Sem.  peoples  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, that  they  left  many  traces  of  their  culture  in 
their  monuments  of  art  and  language,  and  that  we 
can  readily  interpret  them.  This  supposed  pre- 
historic people  and  their  language  are  termed 
among  Eng.  Assyriologists,  'Accadians,"  among 
French  and  German  '  Sumerians,'  derived  from  the 
supposedly  most  important  localities  where  the 
most  ancient  inscriptions  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  school 
which  maintains  that  the  Semites,  whom  we  know 
as  possessing  the  cuneiform  characters,  were  the 
inventors  of  these  last  and  the  developers  of  Sem. 
culture,  and  that  the  so-called  '  Sumerians '  and 
'  Accadians '  are  but  figments  of  an  over-zealous 
scientific  spirit.  A  few  only  of  the  points  can  be 
noticed.  We  find  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  word-lists  which  give  a  twofold,  and 
sometimes  a  threefold,  explanation  of  cuneiform 
ideograms.  These  ideograms  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  the  Bab.-Assyr.  language.  In  these  lists 
one  column  of  explanations  gives  us  regular  Sem. 
words,  and  another,  words  somewhat  unfamiliar 
in  sound,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  non-Sem. 
origin.  But  careful  scrutiny  shows  that  these 
strange  words  yield  to  Sem.  roots,  and  that  even 
the  most  unfamiliar  are  simply  made  up  of  possible 
word-forms  of  the  same  idiom,  disguised  according 
to  regular  ascertainable  methods.  Again,  what 
can  be  said  of  so-called  bilingual  or  unilingual 
texts  ?  In  both  cases  we  meet  with  an  abundance 
of  these  disguised  Sem.  words,  and  of  Sem.  gram- 
matical constructions  and  modes  of  thought.  The 
evidence  of  the  slight  remains  of  prehistoric  art  in 
Babylon  is  not  decisive.     Again,  the  Sem.  Baby- 


lonians never  in  any  way  speak  of  or  allude  to  any 
such  i)eople  as  the  supposed  Sumerians  or  Accadian.s. 
Still,  the  same  language  was  used  in  Babylon  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  its  lustory,  with  no  name, 
nor  even  a  tradition,  of  that  supposed  great 
and  inliuential  nation  whose  heritage  fell  to  the 
Semites.  Other  peoples  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  Babylonians,  and  who  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  them,  e.g.  the  Elamites,  receive 
frequent  mention,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  an  Accadian  race.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  new  discoveries  may  remedy  this  defect,  but 
it  is  certainly  amazing  that  what  is  assumed  to 
have  been  the  most  influential  factor  in  early  Bab. 
civilisation  is  entirely  immentioned.  When  we 
find  that  Sem.  documents  date  from  as  early  a 
period  as  the  earliest  so-called  '  Accadian,'  and 
that  this  hypothetical  language  was  used  along- 
side of  the  regular  Sem.  for  nearly  3000  years,  we 
are  inclined  to  ask,  'What  does  this  mean?' 
In  an  examination  of  the  language,  Ave  find  many 
Sem.  words  and  values  which  at  first  sight  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  explanation.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  number  which  do  admit  of  it  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Out  of  395  phonetic  values. 
Prof.  Delitzsch  names  106  which  he  regards  as 
demonstrably  Sem.  (Assyrische  Gramtnatik,  §  25). 
Prof.  McCurdy  adds  more  than  40  others,  running 
up  the  list  to  about  150  values.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  further  investigation  may  greatly  in- 
crease the  number. 

But  do  not  the  inscriptions  from  Telloh,  which  are 
plainly  ideographic,  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  Accadian  theory  ?  So  one  might 
expect ;  but  we  are  already  finding  in  them  actual 
Sem.  words,  disguised  under  the  forms  which  are 
found  in  later  bilingual  texts.  Besides,  it  is  found 
that  tiie  oldest  kings  of  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  the 
founders  of  the  first  Bab.  kingdom,  knew  how  to 
write  Sem.  as  well  as  '  Accadian '  inscriptions. 

[Note  by  Editor. — Professor  Price  has  been 
permitted  to  state  his  view  of  this  question  unre- 
servedly. For  he  is  himself  an  accomplished  student 
of  Assyriology,  and  he  has  the  support  of  some 
eminent  scholars  (see  especially  McCurdy,  History, 
Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  i.  87  fl". ).  But  the 
Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  weight 
of  authority  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other  side,  lead- 
ing Assyriologists  everyAvhere  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  view  which  Professor  Price  com- 
bats is  substantially  true.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever, consult  the  literature  which  Professor  Price 
has  given  below,  representing  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  articles  Assyria  and  Babylonia.] 

LrrBHATTRE. — Schrader,  Zur  Frage  ruteh  d.  Urtpr.  d.  aUbab. 
Kultur,  1883 ;  Haupt,  Akkaditehe  und  Swnerxsehe  KeiUehrift- 

texte,  18811.; Die  SwmeriichrAkkaduche  Spraehe,  Verh. 

bten    Or.    Cong.   ii.    pp.    24&-287;   JWe    Sumeriteken 

Familiengetetze,  1870 ;  Hommel,  ZeUteh./.  KeUichriftforsehung, 
vol.  L  p.  214 1. ;  Zimmem,  Babi/lonitche  Bus$p*aitnen,  18S5, 
p.  71  f. ;  Hommel,  Ges.  Bab.-A».  1885,  240  ff. ;  Tiele,  Bab.-A*. 
Get.  1886  f.,  68;  Hal^vy,  Aperfu  grammatieal  de  FAUograpkU 

as.'bab.  18S3 ; it&anges  de  critique  et  d'hiOoire  relatif* 

aux  peuple*  timitiqties,  IsS ;  Delitzsch,  A$.  Granunatii,  1889, 
5  25 ;  ilcCixrdv,  Pretb.  and  R^.  Reviete,  Jan.  1891,  pp.  58-81 ; 
Hist.  Proph.   and  Mom.  1894,  L  §S   79-85;    Hommel, 


Sumerisehe  Lesestudce,  1891 ;  several  articles  in  Zeitsehrift  fur 
Assyriologie,  by  Hal6v-T,  Guyard,  and  others. 

Ira  M.  Prick. 
ACCEPT,  ACCEPTABLE,  ACCEPTATION.  —  1. 

Besides  other  meanings,  accept  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  '  receive  with  favour '  :  Gn  4^  '  If  thou  doest 
well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?'  Dt  33"  'Bless, 
Lord,  his  substance,  and  a.  the  work  of  his  hands.' 
It  is  then  sometimes  followed  by  '  of ' :  Gn  32"-* 
'  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  .  .  .  per- 
adventuie  he  will  a.  of  me'  (RV  'accept  me'); 
2  Mac  13^  '  And  the  king  accepted  well  of  Mac- 
cabijeus.'  '  Accept '  or  '  accept  the  person  '  is  often 
the  translation  of  Heb.  c'jS  k^j  'to  lift  up  the 
face,'  i.e.  to  look  favourably  on  :   Job  42*  '  The 
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Lord  also  accepted  Job ' ;  Pr  18»  '  It  is  not  pood 
to  a.  the  person  of  the  wicked.'  This  Heb.  idiom 
has  been  tr.  into  (Jr..  iind  is  found  in  the  NT  as 
ToocruTTov  \au3di'(.>.\  ahviiys  in  a  bad  sense,  '  par- 
tiality,' of  persons.'  Lk  20"  'Neither 
acceptc-i  .i<3  person  of  any';  Gal  2*  'God 
acceptetli  no  man's  person.'  Then  this  phrase  is 
turned  into  vpoffotvoX^n'f'rvi  (Ac  KF*  'respecter 
of  persons '),  TpoffwrroXrit^irHu  (Ja  2^  '  have  respect 
to  persons,'  RV  '  of  persons '),  and  irpoffU}vo\riiJ.\(/ia 
('reTpfli^t  of  persons^  Ro  2",  Eph  &>,  Col  S'^, 
Ja  L"i.  thvr  \\Mi,!,  i,)und  nowhere  but  in  the  NT 
and  (tii-n.fj  in  cccics.  writers.  The  English 
'  accept  the  person '  is  derived  from  the  eccles.  Lat. 
acceptare  personam.  2.  Acceptable  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  '  favourable ' :  Is  40*  '  In  an  a.  time  have 
I  heard  thee ' ;  Gl'^ '  To  proclaim  the  a.  year  of  the 
Lord '  {i.e.  the  year  of  Jehovali's  favour).  3.  Ac- 
cept«tion= favourable  reception,  is  found  in  1  Ti 
11/49  .  worthy  of  all  a.' 

LiTERATCRi. — Lightfoot  on  Gal  29;  Sanday  and  Headlam  on 
E0211. 

J.  Hasting.s. 
ACCEPTANCE.— Jccep<  and  coj^iate  words  are 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  relation  of  favour 
and  approval  in  which  one  man  may  stand  to  other 
men,  and  especially  to  God.  Of  the  various 
phrases  employed  to  convey  the  idea,  those  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  in  OT,  n^j  '  to  raise,'  and 
!vn  '  to  associate  with,  have  pleasure  in,'  and  in 
NT,  evap^ffToi,  '  well  pleasing.'  The  conditions  of  A. 
with  God  appear  in  UT  partly  as  ceremonial,  partly 
as  moral  and  religious.  Purifications  and  sacrifices 
(which  see)  are  necessary  in  view  of  human 
ignorance  and  sin.  But  the  sacrifices  must  be 
otlered  in  a  spirit  free  from  greed  or  deceit.  To 
enforce  the  moral  disposition  Avhich  must  accom- 
pany every  offerinp,  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of 
the  prophets.  When  the  covenant  has  been 
established  between  God  and  Israel,  entrance  into 
it  becomes  a  condition  of  receiving,  and  especially 
of  having  a  i<iyfiii  ns^urnnoe  of,  the  divine  grace 
and  favour.  >• !  1 1 1 1 1 : !  1 1  \  i  u  N T,  A.  is  set  forth  as  only 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  lor  His  sake  (Eph  1^,  1  P  2'') ; 
and,  as  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  presents  us 
with  living  pictures  of  what  is  acceptable  to  God 
under  the  old  covenant,  so  Jesus  is  Himself  the 
Beloved  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased 
(Mt  3"  17'),  and  the  type  of  all  that  God  receives 
and  approves.  A.  Stewart. 

ACCESS.— This  word  (not  found  in  OT)  occurs 
in  NT  in  Ro  5^,  Eph  2"  3'^  as  the  rendering  of 
rpoffayuYfi.  The  Gr.  word  may  express  either  an 
actual  '  bringing  near,'  or  '  introduction,'  or  merely 
a  'means  of  access,'  or  'aright  to  approach.'  In 
class.  Gr.  the  idea  suggested  might  be  that  of 
'introdv  '■  '•>  the  presence-chamber  of  a 
monar<  (3T  associations  of  the  kindred 

verb  IT/.  ..-,...  .,eem  to  connect  the  word  rather 
with  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Isr.  stood  to  J", 
and  to  give  the  term  a  special  appropriateness  in 
describing  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  a  new 
covenant  relation  with  God  {r^y  X'^P'-"  ra^n-riv, 
Ro  5^  cf.  Enh  2'^),  cf.  Ex  19«  and  1  P  3i» ;  and  the 
approach  of  Christian  worshippers  to  the  Father 
(Eph  2'"  ."'-1  .f  T.v  1"  etc.,  Lv  4",  Mai  1",  E7:k  44" 
etc.     'I  :.a  is  worked  out  in  d(  t.iil  in  He 

lO"-''.  it  to  approach'  or  'our  introduc- 

tion'  is    uii  !<  "scribed    by    St.    Paul  (cf. 

Jn  14»)asgi  ("hri-st. 

J.  O.  F.  " 

ACCO,  AV  Accho  Cisi).— This  city.  in 

th..  l.,f   .,{    A.lu^r  (Jg  pi),  was  nevui    ,...v,„   by 
it  different  times  as  Ptolemais 


1 

(1 

etc.,  the  uli, 

'Akka.      Jo 


St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Accaron,  Aeon, 
Acco  survives  in  the  Arab 
lis  it    'a   luaiitiaic   city  of 


Galilee'  (BJ  ir.  x.  _').  It  was  important  as  com- 
manding the  coa^L  road,  and  affording  easy  access 
to  the  great  routes  crossing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

From  the  promontory  of  Carmel  the  shore  sweeps 
northward  with  a  beautiful  inward  curve,  forming 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  the  city  stands.  From  Bos  en-Nakin-ah,  in 
the  north,  the  mountains  recede  some  miles  from  the 
coast,  leaving  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Carmel  range.  It  is  watered  by 
fhe  Kishon  (d  Makatta)  and  Nahr  Na'amAn,  the 
ancientBelus.  The  plain  furnishes  Haifa,Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  and  Safed  with  half  their  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  sending  also  much  to  Beyrout. 

Of  the  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  are 
Moslems,  the  remainder  being  Greek  and  Catholic 
Christians,  with  a  few  Jews  and  Persians.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  provincial  governor,  under  whom  are 
the  districts  of  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and 
Safed.  The  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  grain 
brought  by  camels  from  Haurdn.  About  1000  tons 
of  oil  from  the  olive  groves  of  Galilee  are  also 
annually  exported.  Entered  from  the  south  by  a 
single  gate,  it  is  defended  to  landward  by  a  double 
rampart,  to  seaward  by  a  strong  wall.  Tne  ancient 
inner  harbour  has  disappearea,  and  the  outer  is 
used  only  by  smaller  vessels,  the  neighbouring 
anchorage  of  Haifa  being  more  safe  and  convenient 
for  larger  ships. 

Few  cities  have  had  a  stormier  history.  Allied 
with  Sidon  and  Tyre  in  tlie  days  of  Eluleus  against 
Shalmaneser  IV.  (Ant.  IX.  xiv.  2),  it  was  taken  by 
Sennacherib,  and  given  by  Esarhaddon  to  the  king 
of  Tyre.  Held  in  succession  by  Babylon  and 
Persia  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  2.5),  on  the  division  of 
Alexander's  kingdom  it  fell  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Its 
strategic  value  was  proved  in  the  Syro-Egyp.  wars. 
Betrayed  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (B.C.  218),  it  was 
immediately  recovered  by  Egypt.  Simon  INIaccabaeus 
defeated  and  drove  the  forces  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Ptolemais  into  the  city  (1  Mac  5"^;  Ant.  XII.  viii.  2). 
Alex.  Balas  took  it  by  treachery,  and  there  married 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I'hilomctor  (Ant. 
XIII.  ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2).  Demetrius  Nikator  gave  it  to 
Jonathan  '  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  temple' 
(1  Mac  10^).  Here  Jonathan  was  perfidiously  taken 
byTiyphon(^n<.  xiii.  vi.  2).  Besieged  by  Alexander 
Janna3us,  relieved  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (Ant.  xill. 
xii.  4),  it  was  captured  by  Cleopatra,  wlio  ;,'ave 
it  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  2). 
Tigranes  the  Armenian  having  taken  the  city, 
at  once  retired  (Ant.  xill.  xvi.  4  ;  BJ  l.  v.  3). 
Falling  to  the  Parthians  (Ant.  XIV.  xiii.  8;  B-T  i. 
xiii.  1),  it  finally  passed  under  the  power  of  IJoine, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  v.ith  the 
title,  '  Colonia  Claudii  Cresaris  rtolein.iis.'  Herod 
built  here  a  gymnasium  (BJ  I.  x.\i.  11).  It  is 
last  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  visit  (Ac  2F).  \V.  Kwixg. 

ACCOMPLISH.— The  primary  mean  in  tr  ■ 
bring  to  a  successful  issue.  But  tlie  onlv  . 
of  this  in  the  AV  ;irr.  Ps  VA\  Pr  U^\  1  V.^V\  Ae  21\ 
Sometimes  a.  simply  means  to  'do,'  'perform': 
1  K  5»,  Jth  2^8,  Is  bo"^^  '  it  (God's  word)  shall  .a.  that 
which  I  please.'  It  is  occasionally  used  in  tlie 
obsolete  sense  of  '  to  complete  a  period  of  time ' : 
Jer.  25**  'when  seventy  years  are  accomplished';  Is. 
40^^  'her  warfare  is  accomplisheil'  ;  Job  14"  'till 
he  shall  a.,  as  an  hireling,  his  day.'  From  this 
arises  its  most  frequent  meaniiiLr,  to  liriui:  to 
an  ideal  or  divine  completeness,  to  fnllil  :  in) 
prophecy  (once  only),  2  Ch  36^"  ;  (b)  Co.l's  wrath, 
La  -I",  Fzk  (!i2  T^'lS'*  208-21;  (g)  Christ's  work, 
l.k  .''  1-  '  is'  j-iW  Jn  19=8.  The  RV  has 
soiiuht  to  reserve  this  meaning  for  the  word 
'  fulfil,'  but  unsuccessfully. 

J.  Hastings. 
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j        ACCORD,   ACCORDINGLY,  ACCORDING  TO.— 

1.  '  Of  its  own  accord '  is  used  in  the  special  sense 
■     of  tciihout  human  agency  in  Lv  25*  '  That  which 
groweth  of  its  (see  Its)  own  a.,'  and  in  Ac  12^* 
'  which  ojjened  to  them  of  his  own  a.'    From  the 
Gr.  in  both  passages  (airhnaroi)  we  get  our  word 
I     'automatically.'    In  2  Co  8"  'of  his  own  a.  he 
went  unto  you,'  the  Gr.  (aidalperm)  is  lit.   'self- 
chosen,'  of  his  o^vn  free  choice.     2.  In   Is   59^ 
;     '  Ace.  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay ' : 
\     '  ace.  to '  and  '  accordingly '  are  translations  of  the 
same  Heb.  word,  and  have  the  same  meaning.    3. 
In  Ezk  42^^-  ^  '  ace.  to '  means  '  corresponding  to.* 

4.  As  verbal  adj.  '  according'  is  found  only  in  Wis 
18^*  '  an  iU  a.  cry '  (da^fupuwos,  RV  '  in  discord ') :  of. 
Jri  Memoriam — 

"Chat  mmd  and  sool,  aocoiding  w^ 
Ifay  make  one  imiac.' 

T  H  \ *s'i*i  vf Q 
ACCOS  ('Aicx^y,  1  Mac  8^^.— Eupolemus,  the 
j  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos,  was  one  of  the 
envoys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabaius  in 
161  B.C.  Accos  represents  the  Heb.  Hakkoz 
(fipr),  which  was  the  name  of  a  priestly  family 
(1  Ch  2-4**,  Ezr  2^) ;  Eupoiemus,  therefore,  may 
well  have  been  of  priestly  descent. 

H.  A.  White. 
ACCOUNT.  —  As  a  snhst.  a.  is  either  literally 
the  number  counted,  as  Ec  7^  '  Counting  one  by 
one,  to  find  out  the  a.' ;  or  metaphorically  '  reckon- 
ing '  (Gr.  X6701,  '  word '),  as  Ro  14^  '  Every  one 
of  us  shall  give  a.  of  himself  to  God.'  As  a  verb 
a.  is  used  in  rare  or  obs.  meanings.  1.  To  estimate, 
as  Dt  2"^  '  That  also  was  a*^  a  land  of  giants ' ; 
Ro  8** '  We  are  a*^  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter ' ; 
He  11^9  '  a*^  that  God  was  able' ;  He  11^  RV  'a*"* 
(AV,  'esteeming')  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches.'  Cf.  1  Mac  6*  '  He  made  a,  [iXayiffaTo)  that 
he  should  die.'  Then  it  is  sometimes  followed  by 
'  of,'  as  1  K  ICP  '  It  (silver)  was  nothing  accounted 
of  in  the  days  of  Solomon ' ;  1  Co  4*  '  Let  a  man 
so  a.  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.'  2.  To 
'  reckon '  or  '  impute,'  as  Gal  3*  '  It  was  a"*  (RV 
'  reckoned ')  to  him  for  righteousness.'  3.  To 
'seem,'  or  'be  reputed,'  as  Mk  10*^  'they  which 
area'^  (Gr.  oi  Sonovrrei)  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles' ; 
so  Lk  22^^.  Cf.  Gal  22- «  'those  of  repute'  (Gr. 
oi  SoAToiWes).  J.  HASTEfGS. 

ACCURSED.— In  AV  DTft  hertm  is  tr.  •  accnrsed ' 
in  Jos  6'"  7-2 mj.  and  'a.  thing'  in  Jos  S'*"*  7***»- 
u.  u.  15  2220^  1  Ch  2^  In  all  these  places  RV  gives 
'devoted'  or  'd.  thing.'  For  the  lyertm  is  not 
accursed  from  God  so  that  we  may  make  what 
secular  use  of  it  we  please,  but  devoted  to  God,  and 
not  to  be  used  by  us  at  all.  A.  is  also  the  tr.  of 
avadefui,  anathema,  in  Ro  9»  1  Co  12»  Gtall*- ».  In 
these  passages  RV  simply  transliterates  the  Greek. 

See  CUESE.  J.  HASTDfGS. 

ACHAIA  ('Axafa),  when  Greece  was  free,  was  the 
strip  of  land  bordering  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 

5.  ;  but,  by  the  Romans,  the  name  Achaia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  country  of  Greece,  because 
the  Achaean  League  had  headed  Greek  resistance  to 
Rome.  Conquered  and  united  with  the  province 
of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  146,*  Achaia  was  in  B.C.  27 
made  a  separate  province  ;  and  Thessaly,  uEtolia, 
Acamania,  and  some  part  of  Epirus,  together  with 
Eubcea  and  the  western,  central,  and  southern 
Cyclades,  were  included  in  it.  It  was  governed  by 
an  official  with  the  title  Proconsul  (Ac  18"),  who 
was  appointed    by  the  Senate  from  among  the 

*  This  fact,  botlj  dispated  for  a  time  ainoe  ISiT,  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  ;  bat  A.  was  treated  m<M«  easily  than  some  pro- 
Tinces  ;  Athens  (and  Delos,  irtiich  seeX  Scyon  (which  recared 
part  of  the  territory  of  OorinthX  Sparta  (iHiicii  was  free  tecan 
taxation  and  bead  <i  the  BenthendakoDes)  receiving  spedaUy 
faToaraUe  terms :  see  1  Mac  IfiS. 


ex-prsetors  ;  and  not  less  than  five  years  must  have 
elapsed  between  his  praetorsliip  and  his  proconsul- 
ship.  Corinth  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
the  proconsul's  ordinary  residence  (Ac  18").  As 
the  severity  of  taxation  was  a  subject  of  complaint, 
Tiberius,  in  a.d.  15,  reunited  Achaia  with  Mace- 
donia and  Moesia  under  the  administration  of  an 
imperial  legatus ;  but  in  44,  Claudius  made  it  again 
a  senatorial  and  proconsular  province.  Either  at 
this  or  some  later  time,  Thessaly  was  divid^ 
from  Achaia  and  united  with  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus  with  Acamania  was  made  a  separate  pro- 
curatorial  pro\-ince  (as  Ptolemy  m.,  §  13. 44-46,  and 
§  14,  describes  them).  On  28th  November,  A.D.  67, 
Nero  at  the  Isthmian  games  declared  Greece  free; 
but  within  a  few  years  Vespasian  again  made 
it  a  senatorial  province ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
empire  lasted,  it  was  governed  by  a  proconsul, 
under  whom  were  a  legatug  and  a  qtuestor.  The 
proconsul  and  his  legatus  were  r^nlarly  jmnn^l 
officials,  and  so  was  the  qnsestor  alwajrs,  bat  an 
imperial  legatus  governed  for  a  much  longer  term 
(two  ruled  from  A.D.  15  to  44).  In  ordinary  Gr. 
usage,  the  term  'HeUas'  corresponded  approxi- 
mately to  the  Rom.  sense  of  Achaia ;  and  in  that 
way  'EXXis  is  mentioned  in  Ac  20^.  But  there  was 
a  wider  sense  of  the  epithet '  Greek,'  according  to 
which  Macedonia  could  be  thereby  designated; 
and  thus  Achaia  and  Macedonia  together  constitute 
the  Gr.  lands  in  Europe,  and  are  sometimes  coupled 
as  a  closely  connected  pair  (Ac  19*^;  cf.  Ro  15", 
2  Co  9*,  lThl8). 

The  existence  of  Jewish  settlements  and  syn- 
agogues in  Corinth  and  Athens,  the  two  greatest 
cities  of  Achaia,  is  attested  in  Ac  17"  18*-  ^ ;  and 
is  suggested  elsewhere  by  the  rapid  foimdation  of 
new  churches  in  Achaia' (1  Co  2^  Ac  18*^).  The 
presence  of  Jews  is  proved  in  Sparta  and  Sicyon  as 
early  as  B.C.  139-138  through  the  letters  addressed 
to  those  States  by  the  Rom.  Senate,  1  Mac  15^; 
and  in  Bceotia,  ^tolia,  Attica,  Argos,  and  Corinth 
by  a  letter  of  Agrippa  to  CaU^nla,  Philo,  leg.  ad 
Gaiuni,  §  36  (Mang.  iL  587).  Jewish  inscriptions 
hare  been  found  at  Athens,  Patrse,  and  iEgina. 

LnxRAirrKX. — There  is  a  good  article  on  Achaia  in  Fanly- 
Wlsaowm,  RS :  see  also  Xanpiardt,  Bom.  Staatseeru/.  L  p.  3211; 
MonmiBen,  Pttnineet  qfBtim.  Bmp.  (£dm.  Gta^  t.)  di.  tiL 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
ACEUUCUS  ('Axour^i).— The  name  is  Roman  (see 
COBHTTH),  and  appears  to  have  been  perpetnatted 
in  the  family  of  L.  Mummius,  who  earned  it  by  his 
conquest  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  B.C.  146.  The  A. 
of  1  Co  16"  may  have  been  a  freedman  or  client  of 
the  Mummii.  In  company  with  Stephanas  and 
Fortunatus  he  had  appearea  at  Ephesus,  and  had 
'  refreshed  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and,  he  adds, 
of  the  Corinthians  also ;  they  thus  '  supplied ' 
something  which  'was  lacking'  on  the  part  of 
the  Corinthians.  This  suggests  that  they  were 
distinct  from  (1)  the  bearers  of  the  Cor.  letter 
(1  Co  71)  to  St.  Paul ;  and  from  (2)  oi  XX<5ij$  (1  Co  1^^), 
who  had  more  recently  brought  hack  to  Ephesus 
the  disquieting  news,  under  the  fresh  impression 
of  which   1   Co  was  written.     (See  Steph.\xa.s, 

FORTUXATUS,  CHLOE  ;  CORCfTHIAXS,  FlBST  EPIS- 
TLE TO).  A.  ROBERTSOS. 

ACHAN  (•??,  in  1  Ch  2^  i?;?,  Sept.  'Ax<fp,  prob. 
the  correct  form  of  the  name,  cf.  'Valley  of 
Achor'). — A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son  of 
Carmi,  also  called  (Jos  22^)  son  of  Zerah,  who 
was  Ms  great-grandfather.  After  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  he  coveted  and  took  a  portion  of  the  spoil, 
which  had  been  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  This 
sin  in  the  devoted  thing,  involving  the  breach  of  a 
vow  made  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  brought 
wrath  upon  jlU  Israel,  and  their  first  attack  upon 
Ai  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men. 
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ACHAR 


ACHOR 


Investigation  was  made  by  lot  to  discover  who  had 
sinned,  and  Achau  was  singled  out.  He  made  full 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  the  stolen  treasure  was 
found  hid  under  his  tent.  Instant  execution  fol- 
lowed. Not  only  Achan  himself,  but  his  tent,  his 
goods,  his  s]>oil,  his  cattle,  and  liis  children,  were 
taken  to  the  valley,  afterwards  called  the  valley 
of  Achor.  There  tliey  stoned  him,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  afterwards  consuming  the  whole 
with  lire,  and  raising  over  the  ashes  a  great  heap 
of  stones.  This  act  of  vengeance  is  represented 
OS  being  in  some  measure  an  expiation  of  the 
crime.  '  The  Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness 
of  His  anger.'  The  supposition  that  his  family 
were  acccs-sories  to  his  crime  finds  no  support  in 
the  narrative.  The  language  of  Jos  T^  ('all 
Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  they  burned 
them  with  fire')  has  been  regarded  as  imjjlying 
that  Achan  alone  suffered  the  death  penalty,  the 
plural  number  referring  to  the  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep,  and  that  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
brought  to  the  valley  merely  as  spectators,  that 
they  might  have  a  terrible  warning.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  t«xt  will  l>ear  this  construction,  and  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  act  of  judgment  recorded  is 
rather  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  stage  of 
moral  developmtait  which  Israel  had  reached  at 
the  time  (Jos  7**).  K.  M.  Boyd. 

ACHAR.— The  form  in  1  Ch  2',  2  Es  7=*  of  the 
name  ACUAN  (wh.  see). 

ACHBOR  (liajy  'mouse'  or  'Jerboa').—!.  An 
Edomite  (Gn  36^).  2.  A  courtier  under  Josiah, 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
king  to  Huldah  the  propiietess ;  son  of  Micaiah 
(2  K  22'«-  "),  and  father  of  Elnathan  ( Jer  26-  om. 
LXX,  36>-).     Called  Abdon  (2  Ch  34-^). 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 

ACHIACHARUS  ('Axtdxapos  B,  'Axelxapos  n,  ip'pK 
Aram,  and  Heb.,  nvnxSvr. ),  the  nephew  of  Tobit, 
was  governor  under  barcliedonus  =  Esarhaddon 
(To  1"  etc.),  or,  according  to  the  Aramaic 
text,  '  Rab  over  all  that  was  his  (the  king's), 
and  Shalit  over  all  the  land  of  Assyria ' ;  cf. 
Dn  2*8.  The  nearest  Hebrew  name  is  Ahihud 
(•"J-ng),  1  Ch  8^.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

ACHIA8.--An  ancestor  of  Ezra  (2  Es  P),  omitted 
in  Ezr  and  1  Es. 

ACHIM  i'Axd/x.). — Perhaps  a  .shortened  form  of 
Jehoiachim,  an  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1").  See 
Genealogy. 

ACHIOR  i'Axiwp,  -iiK'ntt  'brother  of  light').—!.  In 
LXX  Nu  34«  for  Ahihud.  2.  In  Jth  (5»  et<!.), 
a  general  of  the  Ammonites,  spokesman  for  the 
Jewish  cause,  and  afterwards  convert  (ch.  14).  3. 
In  Vulg.  To  11"  by  mistake.  F.  C.  Porter. 

ACHIPHA  (B  'Axeipd,  A  'Ax*^,  AV  Aclpha), 
1  Es  5^'.— His  children  were  among  the  'temple 
servants'  or  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel.     Called  Hakupha,  Ezr  2^\  Neh  7». 

ACHI8H  (et-jf,  'A^xoi^t).- The  king  of  Gath  to 
whom  David  fled  for  refuge  after  the  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob.  Finding  himself  recognised 
as  the  slayer  of  Goliath,  David  feigned  madness, 
and  so  escajHjd  from  the  Phil,  court  (1  S  21'"). 
(This  incident  belongs  to  one  of  the  later  documents 
of  Samuel.)  In  1  S  27'  (belonging  to  the  Judaic 
or  earliest  document)  A.  is  called  'the  son  of 
Maoch '  (possibly  = '  son  of  Maacah,'!  K  2=»),  receives 
David  with  his  band  of  600  men,  and  assigns  him 
the  city  of  Ziklag  in  the  S.  of  Juduh.  Despite  the 
wishes  of  A.,  the  other  Phil,  princes  refuse  to  let 


David    take   part  in  the  final  campaign  against 
Saul.  J.  F.  Stenxixo. 

ACHHETHA  (KOJ?n«i,  'EA^<£ravo),the  cap.  of  Media, 
mentioned  Ezr  6*  as  the  place  where  State  docu- 
ments of  the  time  of  Cyrus  were  preserved.  The 
Aram,  form  of  the  name  employed  in  Ezr  (LXX 
'Afxadd)  closely  resembles  the  Pehlevi  jKnsn  (Bunde- 
hesh,  p.  23,  i.  4),  derived  from  the  Old  Pers.  hang- 
matana  (Behistan  Jnscr.  II.  xiii.  8),  derived  by 
liawlinson  from  ham  and  gum,  with  the  meaning 
'meeting-place.'  This  Old  Pers.  form,  accommo- 
dated to  the  Greek  pronunciation,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Agbatana  or  Ecbatana  (To  6",  Jth  F"*),  and 
survives  in  the  modern  Hamadan  (34"  8'  N,  48"  3' 
E),  the  cap.  of  the  province  of  Persia  l>earing  the 
.same  name,  Avith  which  the  ancient  (;ip.  of  Media 
is  ordinarily  identified.  Hamadan  Ji(  -  ,it  l lie  foot 
of  Mt.  Elwend,  '  whence  it  derives  a  coj)ious  water 
supply,  and  in  a  plain  thickly  besprinkled  with 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens,  but  whose 
elevation  is  6000  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  it  enjoys  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  Persia '  (Curzoa'  Persia^ 
i.  566).  This  is  clearly  the  Ecbatana  of  To  6', 
where  it  is  represented  as  lying  midway  between 
Nineveh  and  lihages ;  and  also  of  Stralx),  xi.  523, 
who  knows  of  it  as  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings ;  for  which  its  elevation  and  con- 
sequently cool  clim.ate  suited  it.  But  the  ancient 
cap.  of  the  Median  empire,  built,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  98,  99),  by  the  first  king  Deioces 
(c.  700  B.C.),  'with  walls  of  great  size  and  strength, 
rising  in  circles  one  within  the  other,'  each  wall 
being  coloured  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  seven 
planets,  is  to  be  sought,  ace.  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
(JUGS  x.,  art.  2,  and  ad  I.e.  Herod.),  not  at 
Hamadan,  but  at  Takht-i-Sulayraan  (36^  '25'  N, 
47^  10'  E)  in  Adherbijan,  the  ancient  Atropatene, 
distinguished  from  Media  Magna.  The  Armenian 
historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  (ii.  84,  ed.  Whiston), 
speaks  of  the  '  second  Ecbatana,  the  seven-walled 
city ' ;  and  in  the  very  learned  paper  quoted, 
Rawlinson  (1)  identifies  that  city  with  the  Gazaka 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ganzak  oi  the  Armenians  ; 
(2)  identifies  Ganzak  with  the  Shiz  of  Mohammedan 
writers ;  and  (3)  localises  Shiz  at  Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where  a  conical  hill,  surrounded  by  ruins,  which 
enclose  a  lake  that  has  attracted  the  observation  of 
ancient  and  modern  travellers,  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  Ecbatana  given  by  Herodotus,  as 
McU  as  with  what  that  historian  tells  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  surrounding  country  (i.  110).  Hama- 
dan, which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  would 
not  admit  of  being  fortified  in  the  way  described  ; 
and,  though  search  has  been  made  l>y  numerous 
explorers  (see  Polak  in  Mittheilungen  dcr  Wiener 
Gcvgraph.  Gesellschaft,  1883,  art.  1),  no  traces  have 
been  discovered  of  buildin<;s  such  as  Herodotus 
mentions.  The  description  in  Jth  (1''*),  to  whiclw 
no  historical  value  attaches,  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  city  as  that  of  Herodotus  ;  and  another 
record  of  the  impression  created  by  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications  is,  according  to  Rawlinson,  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  Var  in  the  2nd  Fargard 
of  the  Vendidad.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

ACHOR  Valley  (lia;;  p-^y  'valley  of  trouble,' 
Jos  7"*- 2a  15?^  ig  g5io^  pj^g  2").— In  the  last  passage 
the  name  may  perhaps  not  be  geogTaj)hical.  The 
valley  was  near  Jericho,  but  its  exact  position  is 
not  quite  certain.  It  appears,  however,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  border  of  Judah,  to  be 
probably  Wddy  Kelt,  a  deep  ravine  close  to  the 
site  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
stream  becomes  a  foaming  torrent  after  rains, 
and,  issuing  into  the  plains,  runs  between  steep 
banks  soutli  of  modern  Jericho  to  the  Jordan 
(SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xviii.).  C.  R.  Conder. 
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ACHSAH  (n;;jr  'anklet,'  1  Ch  2»  AV  Achsa).— The 
daughter  ol  Caleb.  She  was  promised  in  marriage 
by  her  father  to  the  man  who  should  capture 
Debir  or  Kiriath-sepher.  Othniel,  the  brother 
(nephew?)  of  Caleb,  accomplished  the  feat,  and 
obtained  the  promised  reward.  As  the  bride  was 
being  conducted  to  her  home,  she  lighted  off  her 
asij  and  besought  her  father  to  add  '  springs  of 
water'  to  the  dowry  of  a  south  land  (Negeb), 
which  he  had  already  given  her.  In  response  he 
granted  her  'the  upper  springs  and  the  nether 
springs  '  (Jos  15"",  Jg  l»-«j.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

ACHSHAPH  (ir?»«).— There  were  perhaps  two 
towns  in  Galilee  of  this  name.  1.  Noticed  with 
places  in  Upper  Galilee,  may  be  the  present  El-Kesaf 
S.  of  the  Leontes,  on  the  mountains  of  Naphtau 
(Jos  IP  \2^).  2.  A  city  of  Asher  (Jos  \^),  noticed 
with  other  to\»'ns  near  the  coast,  is  more  probably 
the  mo<iem  El  -  Yasif  near  Acre.  This  is  also 
noticed  by  the  Mohar,  an  Egyp.  traveller  (14th 
cent.  A.D.)  on  his  way  down  the  coast.  The  loss 
of  the  letter  caph  in  this  name  may  be  compared 
with  the  well-known  case  of  Achzib  (2).  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sheets  iL  iiL,  and  Chabas,  Voyage 
dun  Egyptien.  0.  R.  Coxder. 

ACHZIB  (anrK).— 1.  One  of  the  22  towns  of  Asher 
(Jos  19^^  B  'Exko?,  A  'Axff'^,  in  Jg  1"  B  'A<Txoi-€», 
A ' Xffxevdei).  It  is  identihed  as  Ez-Zib  on  the 
coast  between  Acre  and  Tyre,  near  where  the  level 
line  of  sand  is  broken  by  the  promontory  of  Ras- 
en-Nakurah.  The  present  village — a  mere  huddle 
of  glaring  huts  on  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of 
the  sandy  sea-wall — has  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  once  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jg  l^i  among  the  towns  and  districts  that  Israel 
failed  to  conquer.  A.  was  called  Aksibi  by  the 
Assyr.,  and  Ecdippa  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Josephus  and  Jerome  refer  to  it.  The  Rabbin. 
^vriters,  hedging  the  Land  as  they  did  the  Book, 
marked  out  three  districts,  indicated  by  A., 
Antioch,  and  Mesopotamia.  They  inclined  to  the 
view  that  A.  was  on  the  outside  of  the  first 
boundary  line.  All  within  was  Holv  Land,  where 
bread,  wine,  and  oil  could  be  found  ceremonially 
clean,  and  where  the  dates  of  the  months  and 
their  fasts  could  be  accurately  known  in  time 
for  observance. 

2.  Another  Achzib  (B  Kei"ei^,  A  omits),  situated 
in  the  Shephelah  or  '  low-land '  of  Judah,  is  men- 
tioned along  with  KeUah  and  Mareshah  in  Jg  15**, 
and  with  Mareshah  and  Adullam  in  Mic  1".  This 
neighbourhood  suggests  a  possible  identification 
witt  'Ain-Kezbeh  near  Adullam.  The  name 
appears  as  Kezib  (an^,  X«ur/30  in  Gn  38',  and  as 
Kozeba  yt^^V^,  B  '£(axvOd.  A  Xwi>3a)  in  1  Ch  4-. 
Some  literary  interest  attaches  to  ^lic  1",  where  it 
is  said  that  'the  houses  of  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie 
(Achzab)  to  the  kings  of  Israel.'  The  resemblance 
seems  to  imply  a  play  on  the  word.  Occurring 
in  a  passage  of  vehement  reproach,  such  derision 
corresponds  to  the  spitting  on  the  ground,  which 
Orientals  resort  to  when  greatly  excited  and 
provoked — as  an  expression  of  uttermost  nausea 
and  contempt.  G.  M.  3kL\CKlE. 

ACQUAINT,  ACQUAINTANCE.— Acquaint  as  a 
reflexive  verb,  meanin-jr  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of,  is  found  in  Job  "22-%  Ec  2*.  Cf.  Shak.'s 
Temp.  II.  ii.  39  :  '  Misery  acquaints  a  man  ^\-ith 
strange  bedfellows.'  Acquaintance  is  both  sing, 
and  plur.,  Ps  55''  'But  it  was  tliou,  a  man  mine 
equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  a.'  (RV  'my  familiar 
friend') ;"  Lk  23**  '  And  all  his  a.  and  the  women 
that  followed  him  from  Galilee.'  Acquainted, 
meaning  'to  be  familiar  with,'  occurs  Ps  139*, 
Is  53*  '  a.  with  grief.'  J.  Hastixgs. 


ACROSTIC— A  poem  so  composed  that  the  initial 
letters  of  certain  recurring  periods  (lines,  distichs, 
etc.)  follow  some  definite  arrangements  In  the 
OT  all  the  recognised  acrostics  are  alphabetical, 
i.e.  the  initials  make  up  the  Heb.  alphabet.  They 
are  Pss  9-10.  25.  34.  37.  111.  112.  119.  145,  Pr  31'«^-'I, 
La  1.  2.  3.  4,  Sir  ol""*  See  also  Hab  \--2^. 
The  periods  assigned  to  each  letter  may  consist 
of  one  line  (Pss  111.  112),  two  (Pss  34.  145,  etc.), 
three  (La  3,  etc.),  or  even  sixteen  lines  (Ps  119); 
or  the  lines  may  vary  in  number,  as  esp.  in 
La  1  and  2,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Psalms. 
Where  the  period  consists  of  several  lines,  the  initial 
letter  is  sometimes  repeated  with  each  line  (La  3) 
or  distich  (Ps  119).  In  other  respects  the  acrostics 
vary  very  much  in  style  and  subject,  and,  tliough 
usually  late,  undoubtedly  belong  to  very  different 
dates.  Thus  Pss  37  ancl  119  from  their  didactic 
style  are  e^^dently  late,  while  the  Jahwistic  Ps  25 
is  comparatively  early.  The  acrostic  character 
of  these  poems  often  "throws  indirectly  an  inter- 
esting light  on  their  history,  showing  us  unmistak- 
ably the  hand  of  the  reviser,  who  sometimes  did 
not  scruple  to  disturb  their  alphabetical  character. 
The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  in  Ps  9-10, 
originally  one  alphabetical  psalm  of  usually  four 
lines  to  each  letter.  This  the  rexiser  cut  into  two, 
in  Ps  9  adding  w.'^*^=^  *  as  an  appendix  (comp. 
Ps  2.>^  34-'),  and  omitting  two  or  three  verses 
after  v.*.  In  Ps  10  the  verses  represented  by  d-s 
were  omitted  to  make  room  for  the  insertion  of  a 
very  curious  and  ancient  fragment  in  w.*-". 
Somewhat  similar,  but  less  violent,  alterations 
occur  in  Pss  25.  34  and  37.  Thus  in  Ps  25  the 
insertion  of  'n'Jx  by  the  Elohistic  re\Tjser  (see 
Hexateuch)  in  v.^"  gives  k  instead  of  2  as  the 
initial  letter.  It  would  seem  also  that  v.^  has 
been  substituted  for  a  p  verse,  or  else  that  the 
latter  has  been  omitted.  The  omission  of  the  i 
verse  in  Ps  145  appears  to  be  accidental.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  when  the  psalms  are, 
from  their  stj'le  and  position  in  the  Psalter,  likely 
to  be  of  late  date,  there  is  little  or  no  interference 
with  their  alphabetical  arrangement.  The  trans- 
position of  the  letters  F  and  s  in  La  2  and  3  cannot 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

Bickell,  Zeitsch.  fur  KcUhol.  Theol.  (Innsbruck) 
1882,  p.  326  fil,  has  shown  that  the  conclusion  of  Sir, 
of  which  the  original  Heb.  is  now  lost,  was  alpha- 
betical, the  letters  D-n,  w.^'*,  being  eWdent  at  once 
from  the  Syr.  version.  It  has  also  been  maintained 
that  Nah  1^-2^-'  was  originally  alphabetical;  but  if 
so,  the  text  has  been  so  altered  by  revision  or 
corruption  that  very  few  traces  of  this  remain. 

Some  critics  claim  to  have  discovered  a  name 
acrostic  in  Ps  110,  the  initials  of  1-4,  after  omitting 
the  introductory  words,  spelling  jr^c ;  but  this 
coincidence  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
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*  The  verses  are  nombered  in  this  article  according  to  the 
Heb.  Bible. 
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While  we  have  four  separate  narratives  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  letters  by  different  apostles,  it  is  the  only 
history  of  the  early  Cliurch  that  can  make  any 
claim  to  bo  authentic.  Some  writers  indeed,  such 
as  Holtzmann  {Ilandkommentar,  p.  307),  suggest 
that  it  is  to  be  put  on  the  level  of  other  works 
written  in  the  second  century  recording  the  deeds 
of  the  apostles ;  but  such  a  position  is  quite 
untenable.  Even  if  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  may  rest  on  an  historical 
basis,  that  is  the  most  which  can  be  admitted. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  most  notably  the 
Clementine  liomances,  for  which  there  was  once 
claimed  almost  an  equality  with  the  Acts,  are 
now  decisively  thrown  to  a  later  date.  The  Acts  is 
the  sole  remaining  historical  work  which  deals  with 
the  beginnings  of  Church  history ;  and  this 
amongst  other  causes  has  made  it  a  favourite  mark 
of  modem  criticism. 

ii.  Text  and  Tkansmission.— Although  our 
authorities  for  the  transmission  of  the  Acts  are  in 
the  main  similar  to  those  for  the  Gospels,  they  are 
fewer  in  number.  Like  the  Gospels,  it  is  contained 
in  the  five  leading  Uncials  (k  A  B  C  D),  in  the  Vulg., 
in  the  Peshitta  and  Harclean  Syriac,  in  the  two 
chief  Coptic  VSS,  and  there  are  quotations  from  it 
in  the  leading  Fathers.  Two  sources  are,  however, 
defective.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac,  nor  do  we  even  know 
whether  such  a  text  existed  ;  and  the  Old  Latin  is 
very  inadequately  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  possess  one  other  Uncial  of  considerable  im- 
portance, namely,  the  Codex  Laudianus  (E)  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  a  bilingual  MS.  of  the 
Acts  only.  In  later  Minuscules  it  is  generally 
found  forming  one  volume  with  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

The  inadequate  representation  of  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  absence  of  an  old  Syriac  text  are  to  be 
regretted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  particular 
textual  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  meet  us  in 
some  authorities  of  the  Acts  in  a  very  conspicuous 
form,  namely,  what  is  called  the  Western  text  (by 
Sanday  and  Ueadlam,  Romans,  p.  Ixxi,  the  5  text ; 
by  Blass,  Acta  Apostolorum,  p.  24,  the  /3  text). 
This  is  represented  more  or  less  definitely  by  the 
two  bilingual  MSS.  D  E,  by  the  mar^nal  readings 
of  the  Harclean  Syriac,  by  the  Old  Latin  so  far  as 
we  can  recover  it  (Codex  Gigas,  Floriacensis,  and 
similar  fragments,  with  the  Paris  MS.  Latin  321, 
edited  by  M.  Berger),  and  by  Western  Fathers, 
esp.  Irenteus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer, 
Augustine,  Vigilius,  Bede  (some  having  a  mixed 
text).  The  characteristics  of  this  text  are  well 
known  ;  it  adds  passages  of  considerable  length,  it 
paraphrases,  it  sometimes  seems  to  correct  the 
shorter  text ;  and  all  these  characteristics  appear, 
but  in  a  very  much  more  marked  form,  in  the  Acts ; 
it  sometimes  gives  a  different  aspect  to  a  passage 
by  the  variations  from  the  shorter  text,  sometimes 
its  variations  give  additional  and  apparently 
authentic  information.  The  problem  of  the  origin 
of  this  text  has  cau.sed  in  recent  years  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion.  Some  few  critics,  such 
as  Bornemann  (1848),  have  been  bold  enough  to 
consider  it  the  original  text ;  but  that  opinion  has 
found  few  followers.  Rendel  Harris,  in  1891, 
started  a  series  of  modem  discussions  by  suggesting 
that  the  variations  of  Codex  Bez.-©  were  due  to 
lAtinisation,  and  implied  the  existence  of  a 
bilingual  ALS.  at  least  as  early  as  160  a.d.  He  also 
found  signs  of  Montanist  influence.  His  main 
theory  was  adequately  refuted  by  Sanday  in  the 
Guardian  (18th  and  25th  May  1892),  who  ascribed 
the  recension  suggested  by  the  Westem  text  to 
Antioch.  Ramsay,  in  1892  {Church  in  Bom.  Emp. 
p.  151,  ed.  2),  found  evidence  of  a  Catholic  reviser 


who  lived  in  Asia  before  the  year  150,  a  locality 
which  had  already  been  suggested  by  Lightfoot 
(Smith's  DIf  i.  p.  42),  while  WH  suggest  N.W. 
Syria  or  Asia  Minor  (Gr.  Test.  ii.  p.  108). 
Dr.  Chase,  in  1893,  attacked  the  problem  from 
another  side,  accepting  Antioch  as  the  locality, 
and  finding  the  principal  cause  of  the  variations  m 
retranslation  from  the  Syriac,  a  position  he  failed  to 
make  good.  Lastly,  Dr.  Blass  nas  suggested  that 
the  author  issued  two  editions,  and  that  both  forms 
of  the  text  are  due  to  himself  personally,  the  one 
representing  a  rou^h  draft,  the  other  a  revision  : 
again,  a  theory  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  (see 
Chase,  Crit.  Rev.  1894,  p.  300  ff.  ;  Blass'  reply 
begins  in  Hermathena,  No.  xxi.  p.  122). 

A  definite  solution  of  the  problem  has  not  been 
attained,  nor  has  it  yet  been  attacked  in  a  really 
scientific  manner.  A  careful  study  of  the  MSS.  D 
and  E,  and  their  relations,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
eliminate  their  individual  peculiarities.  But  in  all 
probability  the  solution  lies  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  WH  (p.  122  f.).  If  we  compare 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  text  of  apocr. 
writings  we  find  just  the  same  tendency  to  varia- 
tion, but  in  an  even  more  exaggerated  form. 
Popular  literature  was  treated  with  great  freedom 
by  copyists  and  editors.  Immediate  edification  or 
convenience  was  the  one  thing  considered.  During 
the  first  seventy  years  of  their  existence,  i.e.  up  to 
the  year  A.D.  150,  the  books  of  NT  were  hardly 
treated  as  canonical.  The  text  was  not  fixed,  and 
the  ordinary  licence  of  paraphrases,  of  interpre- 
tation, of  aaditions,  of  glosses,  was  allowed.  These 
could  be  exhibited  most  easily  in  early  and 
popular  translations  into  other  languages.  It  was  a 
process  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  continue 
until  the  book  was  treated  as  canonical,  and  its 
text  looked  on  as  something  sacred.  Although 
some  whole  classes  of  readings  may  be  due  to  one 
definite  place  or  time,  yet  for  the  most  part  they^ 
represent  rather  a  continuous  process,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  theory  which  attempts  to  tie 
all  variations  down  to  a  special  locality  or  a  definite 
revision  will  now  be  made  good. 

In  one  point,  however,  WH's  conclusions  will 
require  modification.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Westem  authorities  represent  ultimately  an 
independent  tradition  from  the  Archetype.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  in  any  single 
reading,  which  is  clearly  not  Western  in  its 
character,  they  may  preserve  a  better  tradition  than 
the  MSS  whose  text  Ave  should  usually  follow.  We 
must,  in  other  words,  distinguish  Western  reading.s 
from  readings  in  Western  authorities.  For 
example,  "EXXTjvaj  read  by  A  D  in  11^  may  be 
correct. 

iii.  The  Literary  History  of  the  Acts  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  number  of  books  of 
NT.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
when  we  begin  to  have  any  great  extent  of 
Christian  literature,  we  find  it  definitely  cited, 
treated  as  Scripture,  and  assigned  to  St.  Luke. 
This  is  the  case  esp.    with   Irenaeus,   who  cites 

Eassages  so  continuous  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
e  had  the  book  before  him  substantially  as  M'e 
have  it,  but  with  many  of  the  readings  we  call 
Westem.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
internal  evidence  for  the  apostolic  authorship,  and 
is  followed  in  this  by  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
(Iren.  Adv.  Hcer.  i.  23.  1 ;  iu.  12.  12,  13.  3, 14. 1, 15.  1 ; 
iv.  15.  1).  The  book  is  also  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 
by  Tertullian  (De  leiunio,  10)  and  Clement  of  Alex. 
{Strom.  V.  12.  §  83,  p.  696,  cf.  Sanday,  BL,  p.  66f.) ; 
while  undoubted  quotations  appear  in  Polycrates 
of  Ephesus  (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24),  in  the  letter 
concerning  the  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  {ib. 
V.  1 ),  and  a  possible  one  in  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
{ib.    iv.    23).      By    this    date    the    work    is    an 
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integral  portion  of  the  Canon  in  all  Churches,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  arg^iing  that  because  our 
knowledge  of  it  begins  suddenly,  therefore  the 
book  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Canon.  We  have 
no  decisive  evidence  earlier,  becatise  we  have  no 
books  to  contain  that  evidence.  Moreover,  the  wide 
area  over  which  our  evidence  extends  seems  to 
imply  that  the  ascription  to  St.  Luke  is  a  genuine 
tradition,  and  not  a  mere  critical  deduction. 

For  an  earlier  period  the  industry  of  critics  has 
collected  a  number  of  parallels,  on  which  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid ;  but 
two  lines  of  argument  enable  us  to  take  the  book 
farther  back.  The  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Acts 
and  St.  Luke's  Gospel  must  be  admitted  as 
axiomatic,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Tatian,  Justin, 
and  ilarcion  were  acquainted  with  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  Now,  the  existence  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
implies  the  existence  of  the  Acts,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  a  number  of  parallels 
between  the  Acts  and  Justin,  which  would  not 
perhaps  be  by  themselves  of  great  weight  (Ac  1^ 
=Ap.  i.  50,  '2?°=Dial.  68,  l^=Dial.  16,  \7^=Ap. 
ii.  10,  26^=IHal.  36,  76).  The  use  of  St.  Luke  by 
Marcion  clearly  carries  the  Acts  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century;  but  we  can  go  still  earlier. 
Among  the  apostolic  Fathers  there  are  suggestions 
of  contact  with  Barnabas,  Hennas,  and  Clement  on 
which  little  stress  can  be  laid,  while  Papias  shows 
himself  acquainted  with  the  persons  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  ;  but  in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  (Ac  2*= 
Pol.  1,  10*2=Pol.  2,  20»=Pol.  2,  T^'^Pol.  6,  8^ 
=  Pol.  1-2,  l=3  =  Ign.  Mag.  5,  6«=Ign.  Phil.  11, 
l(H=I^'n.  Smyn.  3)  there  are  resemblances  which, 
although  slight,  are  so  exact  as  to  make  the 
hypothesis  oi  literary  obligation  almost  necessary, 
as  Holtzmann  even  seems  to  think  (EinieUung,^ 
1892,  p.  4<36,  'there  are  stUl  more  noteworthy  resem- 
blances with  Jtistin,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius  ).  This 
last  evidence  is  of  increasing  importance,  as  not 
only  the  genuineness  but  also  the  early  date  of  the 
letters  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatitis  is  becoming  daily 
better  established,  and  these  quotations  almost 
compel  tis  to  throw  back  the  writing  of  the  Acts 
into  the  1st  cent. — this  is,  of  course,  provided 
we  accept  the  literary  unity.  If  we  accept  the 
elaborate  distinction  of  sotirces  '(see.§  x.)  whicli 
has  become  fashionable  lately,  no  evidence  at  an 
early  date  is  valuable  except  tor  the  words  quoted. 

The  history  subsequent  to  the  second  century 
neeil  not  detain  us.  Some  few  heretics  appear  to 
have  left  the  work  out  of  the  Canon,  and 
Chrysostom  complains  that  it  was  not  much  read 
in  his  time  ;  but  it  is  always  with  him  as  with  all 
other  Church  writers,  one  of  the  accepted  books. 
Its  place  in  the  Canon  varies.  The  ordinary 
position  is  immediately  after  the  Gospels  {Ew.  Act. 
Cath.  Paul,  or  Ew.  Act.  Paul.  Cath.),  and  this  is 
the  place  it  occupies  in  almost  all  Gr.  MSS.  from 
the  Vatican  onwards,  in  the  Mtiratorian  Fragment 
and  later  lists,  in  Syr.  and  Lat.  MSS.  The  order, 
Ei-v.  Paul.  Act.  Cath.,  is  that  of  the  Sin.,  some 
Miausctiles,  MSS  of  the  Peshitta  of  the  oth  and 
6th  cent.,  the  Codex  Fuldensis  and  Vulg.  MSS 
from  the  13th  cent.  A  third  order  is  Ew. 
Paul.  Cath.  Act ,  which  is  fotmd  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  85,  the  Bohairic  and  perhaps  the  Sahidic 
MSS,  in  Jerome's  Bible  and  Spanish  Vulg.  MSS. 
The  only  point  of  importance  rn  the  order  would 
be  whetfier  there  was  an  early  tradition  grouping 
the  ^\-rirings  of  St.  Luke  together.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  this.  In  some  cases  St.  Luke's 
was  placed  fourth  among  the  Gospels,  but  this 
happened,  as  a  rule,  in  authorities  which  do  not  put 
the  Acts  next ;  for  example,  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus  and  some  Coptic  authorities.  There  seems, 
however,    some    evidence    for    thinking    that    in 


Origen's  time  the  order  of  the  Gospels  was  Jn 
Mt  Mk  Lk,  and  that  these  were  followed  by  the 
Acts.  In  the  case  of  Irenaeus,  however,  our  oldest 
evidence  for  Asia  and  the  West,  we  find  the  Gospel 
already  separated  from  the  Acts  and  definitely 
groupeid  with  the  other  Gospels  (Zahn,  Gesc/uehte 
des  Neutest.  Kanons,  ii.  3i3-383). 

iv.  MoDERX  Criticism.— 1.  By  far  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  concerning  the  Acts  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  St.  Luke 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  the  opinion, 
not  only  of  those  critics  who  are  classed  as  ortho- 
dox, but  of  Kenan,  whilst  it  has  recently  been 
maintained  with  great  vigotir  by  Ramsay  and 
Blass.  It  is,  of  course,  compatible  with  very  vary- 
ing estimates  of  its  historical  authority.  WhUe 
Renan  considers  it  valuable  mainly  as  a  witness  to 
the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  authors  own  time, 
Banisay,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  for  St.  Luke 
a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians — ».c. 
amongst  those  who  have  good  material,  who  use  it 
well,  and  who  write  their  history  with  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  true  course  of  events.  Even  he, 
however,  admits  that  for  the  earlier  portion  its 
value  is  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  sources  used. 

2.  As  soon  as  Baur  began  to  develop  his  theory 
of  Church  history,  it  be«ime  apparent  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Acts ;  and  partly  arisin?  from 
a  comparison  with  the  history  recorded  in  the 
Galatians  and  for  other  critical  reasons,  but  partly 
owing  to  a  different  d  priori  conception  of  whsi 
was  the  nattrre  of  the  development  of  the  early 
Church,  an  opinion  has  widely  prevailed  that  the 
Acts  presents  us  with  a  fancy  picture  written  in  the 
second  century  in  the  interests  of  the  growing 
Catholicism  of  the  day.  This  has  been  the  view  of 
Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller  (to  whom  we  owe  by  far 
the  fullest  investigation  on  this  side),  Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar,  Hausrath,  Holsten,  Lipsius,  Davidson, 
van  Manen,  and  others.  But  in  the  extreme  form 
in  which  it  was  held  it  is  gradually  being  given  up. 
Neither  the  late  date  nor  the  exaggerated  view  of 
the  dilierences  of  parties  in  the  early  Church  is 
really  tenable.  The  unhistorical  character  comes, 
it  is  now  said,  rather  from  defective  knowledge 
and  insight,  not  from  deliberate  purpose,  and  the 
writer  wrot«  as  he  could  rather  than  as  he  would. 
He  represent>3,  in  fact,  the  opinions  of  his  day,  those 
of  '  Heathen  Christianity  developing  into  Catho- 
licity' (Hamack,  Hist,  of  DogvM,,  Eng.  tr.  L  56). 
Moreover,  few  would  care  for  a  much  later  dat« 
than  100  A.D.  '  The  authorship  by  St.  Luke  would 
be  just  conceivable  if  some  time  about  the  year  80 
were  taken  as  the  terminus  ad  quern'  (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm.  p.  312). 

3.  The  school  of  Baur  had  the  great  merit  of 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  Acts  is  an  artistic 
whole,  that  the  wriiter  had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  developed, 
and  wrote  with  that  idea  always  before  him. 
In  the  last  ten  years  a  series  of  writers  have 
attacked  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  book 
(see  §  X. )  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  this. 
They  have  imagined  a  number  of  writers  who  have 
gradually  compiled  the  book  by  collecting  and 
piecing  together  scraps  of  other  books,  and  by 
altering  or  cutting  out  such  passages  in  the  same 
as  seemed  inconsistent  with  their  particular 
opinions.  This  view,  in  anything  like  an  ex- 
treme form,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  work. 

A  sufficient  amount  has  been  said  about  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  pursue  our  subsequent  in- 
vestigations from  the  point  of  view  which  we  con- 
sider most  probable. 

v.  Purpose  A>f d  Coxtexts. — The  ptupose  which 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  had  before  him  may   be 
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-at; 


.\\  11  |iii-ia'  'Miliiig  aa  it 

iiiii   ;in;uiu  :    tli<-  work. 

I'ulit   iili-i'Ui  II y.      ill'   lii'-iiis  liy 

■,  iMi;-   liDuk    ill    I  li''   \'  'Ti!-  Ti.r    /'■  I' 


\\.i.   lo  iir  w  II  iir-,M-~  (if  ilu!  Lord 

.1  uda-a  ami  Saiuiir'ui,  and  to 

:  !r'  cailli.      In  ollici-  udiils, 

ixioK  is  (Ij  llic  (iivini'  crcdcuLiiils 

■xliibited  in  tlifir  j,;irn-,  and  (2) 

..'  ...wiii-l   ill   I  lie   ,|a;;i---  marked 

:id  ^aillal■ia,  the 


TToif  u'  Ti  h.ui  ()iOc;i/'f, tir  ;    i  -i!'    11''  i:  '-N  I  'i"  •_'  i  \  - 

K art  of  the  sentencr.     Ii-   ]Mii)Hirt,   li 
e    gathered    from    t!i!'     inlldw  inu     ^ 
apOHtles  well'  lo  rrc,i\c-  ilif  ;:iu  oi   111.'  lioiy  (.host 
and  of  ])o\\<r,  ar.il 
in  .li'i  ii-a  !    ill 
liir    II!  :•  nil" 

tho  sub)'  '     '  . 
of  the  11)  ■ 
tli(»  f\t.ii       1  ■ 

l._\     llir     Willi!- 

ul  111  iiio-^l   |ia  :  ; 

\\  111  II  \\i-  (A.tiiiine  the  blruilurc  of  llii'  l)ool<,  we 
liiiil  I  hat  it  alnio-L  exactly  coric>iHiii(is  \vitii  these 
■ivokU.  There  is  clear  evidi-nn'  ol'  muthod.  The 
\\i  ill  r  lii'gins  with  the  ennnu  ration  of  the  names 
ol  the  apostles  and  the  membcis  of  lliu  community. 
Then  conies  the  gift  of  the  Holy  (jhost,  and  the 
immediate  outburst  of  power.  Then  tlie  preaching 
in  -li  rii~;ih  111.  In  tlii-;  \vv  notice  tliat  all  signs  of 
t  h  ;■)  II  iiiiir  ]!ii\\  rj-  anil  r.ll  j'oiiits  which  lead  to  the 
-|ii(:iil  of  I  111'  ,L;n>|irl  a  ic  .-]HTially  noted.  An  in- 
:-taii;r  of  the  lir-i  i>  the  .--iniy  of  Aiiaiiia-^  JUid 
.Si|ipliini  ;  ol  till'  ia,-t.  tlie  way  in  w  hie!!  the  diU'crent 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  (hincli  an'  continually 
em  pluisised  (•_*"•  ^"  I'j.  Inch.  (>  theie  is  clearly  a 
new  stall.  Tile  ;i]iiiointnient  of  t he  seven  is  dwelt 
on,  both  lii'i-ause  of  tile  ininiediate  exhibition  of 
jiowi  1  ill' I,  and  liecau.se  of  tlie  immense  results 
which  idildvid  f  mm  the  preaching  of  Stephen  and 
till'  [H  i<ec,iiion  which  followed  his  death. 

In  S'  till-  second  .stage  of  progress  is  entered 
u]i(in.  The  word  spreads  to  Samaria  (■S'"-'').  The 
e.Meiision  of   the  gospel  is   suggested    hy    the    story 

of   the     i'.thiopiau    eiiniicli    ^S- ;.       la    '.)'"■■'   c(jines 

Sauls  coin  cision.  an  event  of  extreme  importance 
lor  the  wiitds  puiiiose.  In  9^^  is  given  another 
snniinarv  of  the  jtrogress  of  the  riiurch — by  this 
t  ini"  tlimu  :hout  all  Juda'.a  and  (ialilee  and  Sam- 
aria. A  series  of  incidents  relating  to  the  mis- 
siunary  work  of  St.  r<'ter  now  follows  (!>■"-' d  1'"^), 
seli'iii'd  as  coiitainiM'j-  the  lirst  delinile  signs  of  the 
extension   of  I  to  the  (ji'iitiles,  'Apa  Kal 

Toh  lOfiijii'  0    '  rivoiOLV  tis  i'wijJ'   iBuKfv.      In 

11''  we  rearh  a  i  ulher  stage.  The  word  is 
liieacli.i]  ill  riiunicia  and  Cyiinis  and  Antioch, 
ain;  lie  (hunli  nf  Antioch  is  fonuded — the  word 
lie:  "  thosi'  who  arc  not  Jews. 

In  !  ,   of  tlie  word  is  dwelt  on. 

An-  ni  I  h.    iiai  ral  i\e  is  ended. 

W  i:;'  or  l-_'-''  what  is  cirarly  intended  to 

be  u  ii'N.  1,1  ]i:,ri  me.  The  aniounl  of  preparation 
shoMs  us  the  ini]ioitaiice  that  the  atrthor  attaches 
to  tilt'  liist  silting  out  of  l*;;ul  and  IJarnabas  to- 
getliiT.  and  frniii  this  time  on\\ards  the  narrative 
]Hd(iids  Miy  d' linitely  forward  until  the  time 
when  St.  I'aiil  iiaches  Home.  We  may  again 
mark  stnge-  in  tin-  nanativi — IS^-H** — commonly 
called  tlif  til  -t  iiiis-iriiKiry  journoy  of  St.  I'aul  ; 
in  which  Ul-  iidticf  tlie  cniphasis  luid  on  the 
cxhibilion  ol  oi/'cmv  on  Ihi'  part  of  the  ajiostie. 
In  1''  -'  ciiiiii's  till'  a]io-I'ilie  ciiuiicil:  tlcn  ].")■'"- 
•Jl  lie  fuillirr  nii--ion;My  enterprise  of  St.  Paul. 
Here  We  no!  ill'  how  it  is  always  the  points  of 
ili'liartnie  \\liiih  are  duelt  on,  as,  for  example,  the 
liist    preai  hill.;    in    l^urope  and   \u  '       ml   im- 

l.orlant  town-^.     Then  21"-28"' tie  .icnts 

which  uliiniati'ly  lead  St.  Paul  i  '.I  ...  .  Here 
t  hi-  ;.'reat  liiliie-^  of  detail  arises  ]ia)|jy  irom  the 
better  kiio-.v  !  !.."  of  i)ie  aiitlinr,  jKirfly  from  the 
innwrtan  the    evi  •  I'aiil 

preaches  ml  kings,  i  I'^'irtly 


because  they  are  all  e\  en 
the  gospel  to  Koine.  Till 
I'aul  pleachine.  Iierausc  1 
the  jmrjiose  ol    his  narrative 


which  help  in  takllli; 
the  author  iea\es  St. 
las  then  accomplished 
Jlonie  is  fyjiical  of 


the  ends  of  the  earth.     A  delinitc  jjoint  is 
and  the  narrative  is  delinitely  concluded 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  definite  eoiiclii  ,.,,,  ,ji 
tho  work,  see  Lightfooi    in   Smiili  -   /'/.'-    i.  l'T,  as 
again.st  Kamsay,  St.  J'unl,  ]i.  SA.) 

The  above  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  work  iia-.  at 
any  rate,  the  merit  oi  heing  an  attempt  t<j  di~eo\ei 
the  author's  purpose  by  an  examination  of  his  own 
language.  The  fault  of  other  views  is  that  they 
exaggerate  points  of  minor  importance.  A  .series  of 
writers  from  Schneckenburger  (1841)  onwards  have 
seen  in  tho  work  a  book  of  (conciliating  teiidoncy, 
based  on  tin/  parallelism  hetwe-en  Si.  I'eteraml  St. 
Paul  ;  and  t  his  \iew  in  a  more  or  le-.~  inodilici  form 
has  been  the  ]ire\aiiin.L:  <Mie.  Ii  lia-,  a-  will  he 
suggested,  this  nincli  tnitii,  thai  ilie  writer  would 
pass  over  for  the  mosi  part  incid(;nls  ol  a,  less 
creditable  ehiuacter;  lie  did  not,  however,  do  so, 
as  this  theory  implies,  bcc;uise  he  wislieil  lo  .nn- 
ceal  anything  (he  gives  us  iiuite  rdlii  ie: 
of  the  existence  of  difrereiui'  of  opmioii 
2P"'').  Ijiit  because  they  did  not  help  in  i!  ..im 
of  his  work.  He  looks  upon  Chiisliaii  :\  a~ 
a  polity  or  society,  and  it  is  the  growth 
society  he  depicts.  The  internal"  history  i 
at  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  external  growl:, 
view  of  Pileidercr  and  some  (Hher.s  is  th.;'  ;lie 
book  was  written  from  an  apolo'^etic  jiomi  of 
view  to  defend  Christianii.y  .■i,_,iin-t  .Ir  ::iisni 
and  paganism.  With  this  ohjee;.  like  tin-  later 
Christian  apologists,  the  writer  depicts  tlie  lioman 
authorities  as,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, while  he  represents  the  attacks  as  coming 
from  the  Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  ; 
but  the  obvious  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fact  that 
the  author  was  narrating  things  as  they  Iiaj)pened, 
while  he  gives  no  hint  that  his  W(_nk  is  intended  to 
be  apologetic.  It  is  addressed  to  a  believing  (  hiis- 
tian,  not  to  any  outsiler. 

vi.  Analysis. — A  certain  amount  of  di-en-sion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  Acts  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  main  jiarts.  All  sucli 
discussions  are  thoroughly  fruitless.  Tie],  .ne 
quite  clearly  definite  stages  in  the  mr':,;  !\  i  ami 
the  writer  is  systematic.     ANC  i  ve  ihe 

structure,  but  we  are  at  liberty  \  Ii  di\  i- 

sions  as  seem  convenient — rememnenng  that  the 
divisions  are  not  the  writer's,  but  our  own.  The 
following  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  aualy-i-  on 
the  lines  of  the  previous  summary.  The  sjeeelK-j 
are  italicised  : — 

l.NTRODUCTION. 

11-^3.  Tlie  .\i>ostolic  Commission. 
TuECii 

!  till  :ipostles  and  the  coiuplelion  of 


■^liirit. 


(■,'-■.  'file  .i)iii,)iiaiiiini  f'i 
^  '-.   'riie  i.:v,u'lnn,.r  ,•!  Se 

7'   ■■'.      n.r  yl.,,rli   ,,f  SL  ,,},■  ... 

■''    -'.    Ill  .eh  el  SI  ([il  II  n  :i  11.1  inrr-ecntioii  of  tlio  Churotl. 
Tub  Cm  laju  i.n  Jud.ka  and  Samaki a. 

&■*■-'>.  Philip  in  Samaria.  Siiimn  MaL;ii3. 
*>-^*>.  rhilip  and  the  Ethitiinau  luiiiich. 
01-30.  Conversion  of  Saul. 

SI.  Kxtcnsion  of  the  Church. 
JW-w.  I'ftcr  at  Lydda  and  Joppa. 
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KP-ts.  CooTenion  of  Cornelius.    Speech  of  Peter. 
lli-is.  Dtacossion  on  the  subject  at  Jerusalem.    Speech 
qf  Peter. 

Thk CuiRCH  IX  AsnocH. 

1119-as.  Foundati(Hi  of  the  Church  in  Anttoch. 
■-■*'.  Collection  for  the  poor  in  JeruMlem.    Vaauaa 

of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
121-!^.  Persecution  of  Herod.   Peter  thrown  into  nrMon. 
20^3.  Death  of  Herod. 
-*.  Progress  of  the  Oiurch. 
l-yn-Xii.  Barnabas  and  Saul  sent  f<»th  from  Antiodi. 

First  Missies  art  Jor»XET  or  Paul  axd  Basxabas. 
13-m.  Cyprus.    Elvmas  and  Sergius  Paulus. 
U-:3.  .\ntloch  in  Pisidia.    Speech  of  Paul  to  the  JeKt. 
14^-".  Iconium. 
3-3).  Lystra.    Speech  of  Paul  to  the  GentUet. 
3-28.  Visit  to  Derbe  and  return  journey  to  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes. 
151-33.  The  apostolic  council  in  Jerusalem.    Speeehet  of 
Peter  and  Jame*.    Letter  to  the  Churehe*. 

BECojiD  Mjssiosakt  Joukxet  of  St.  Pauu 
1536_i6S.  The  Churches  revisited. 

*-•*.  Journey  into  Europe.    Philippi. 
171-13.  Thessalonica  and  BertEO. 
!**».  Athena.    Speech  of  Paulin  the  Areopagyu. 
l*l-ls.  Corinth. 
19-21.  Return  to  Antiodi  in  Syria. 
— .  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Tbikd  Missioxart  Jocrxet. 
1&23.  Visit  to  Galatia. 
2*^23.  ApoUoe  at  Ephesus. 
191-^1.  Paul  at  Ephesus.    Disturbance  in  tiie  theatre. 
201-*   Journey  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
"12.  Troas. 
13-2116.  Journey   to   Jerusalem.     Speech    to   eldert   of 
E]^hetutat  MUetu*. 

Paul  ix  Jercsai^esi. 

21l~-*o.  Disturbances  arise. 
-221-21.  PauTs  tpeeeh  to  the  people. 
22--2311.  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
13^.  Paul  sent  to  Caesarea. 
241-2^.  Paul  and  Felix.    Speeehet  of  Tertutliu  and  Paul. 
25-36.  Paul  and  Festus.    Speech  before  Agrippa. 
27-281*.  Journey  to  Borne. 

Paul  ix  Roste. 

2Si'3i.  Interview  with  the  Jem.    Paul  begiia  to  preach. 

vii.  Authorship  axd  Date.  —  The  following 
arguments  enable  us  to  li.x  with  a  considerable 
approach  to  certainty  the  authorship  of  the  Acts. 

(1)  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  ^vritten  by  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.  This  is  shown  by  the 
preface,  which,  like  that  of  the  Gospel,  is  addressed 
to  Theophilus,  and  shows  that  the  author  claims 
to  have  written  such  a  (Jospel,  and  by  the  identity 
of  style  between  the  two  books  (the  best  and  most 
recent  demonstration  is  that  of  Friedrichi.  This 
fact    may   be    taken    as    admitted    on    all    sides. 

(2)  The  presence  of  certain  portions  written  in 
the  first  person,  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  events  he 
describes,  and  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
Acts  there  are  certain  passages  which  are  tech- 
nically known  as  the  '  we '  sections,  viz.  16^®"" 
205-13  .211-13  27^-28*.  Here  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person.  Moreover,  these  sections  and  also 
the  accompanying  incidents,  in  which  the  writer 
does  not  take'  part,  but  at  which  he  was  probably 
present,  are  presented  with  great  fulness  and 
exactness  of  detail,  and  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  was  an  eye-witness.  So  far  there  is  general 
agreement.  But  two  explanations  then  become 
possible.  Either  the  author  of  these  sections  was 
the  author  of  the  Acts,  who  changes  the  person 
when  he  becomes  himself  one  of  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul,  or  these  passages  are  one  of  the  sources 
which  the  compiler  of  the  work  makes  use  of.  All 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  first  view.  The 
style  of  the  '  we '  sections  is  that  of  the  author. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  indeed,  that  the  author  works 
up  his  sources  in  his  own  phraseology,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  study  of  the  third  Gospel ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  a  writer  so  artistic  as  the 
author  of  the  Acts  certainly  is  should  have  left 
these  exceedingly  incongruous  first  persons.     So 


keenly  has  this  been  felt,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  author  introduced  these  sections  in  the 
first  person  to  give  an  appearance  of  genuineness 
to  his  narrative — a  suggestion  which  refutes  both 
itaelf  and  some  other  theories.  An  examination 
of  the  scope  of  these  sections  lends  itself  to  the 
same  view.  The  first  section  begins  at  Troas 
(16**)  and  continues  to  Philippi  (16'*);  the  second 
begins  at  Philippi  (2(>'')  and  continues  over  the 
w^hole  period  to  the  end  of  the  book,  the  third 
person  being  occasionally  adopted,  as  in  16",  when 
the  event  recorded  concerns  only  St.  Paul  and 
some  of  his  companions,  and  not  the  whole  party, 
nor  the  author  personally.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  that  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  these 
sections  joined  the  party  at  Troas  and  went  to 
Philippi ;  that  after  an  inter\'al  of  some  years  he 
again  joined  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  perhaps  his 
native  place,  and  accompanied  him  first  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Rome.  If  any  other  hypothesLs 
be  adopted,  it  is  dilficult  to  account  for  the 
exceedingly  fragmentary  character  of  the  sections. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  the  'we' 
sections  are  so  much  more  historical  in  their 
character  than  some  of  the  other  sections,  and  so 
much  fuller  in  detail,  that  they  clearly  betray  a 
difl'erent  hand.  But  the  diJfference  is  never  greater 
than  would  be  found  in  pas.?ing  from  the  work  of 
an  eye-witness  to  the  work  of  one  who,  although  a 
contemporary,  is  not  an  eye-witness.  It  is  urged, 
again,  that  the  work  cannot  be  from  the  hand  of 
a  contemporary  becau.se  of  the  inexactness  and 
incorrectness  oi  the  knowledge  of  apostolic  times 
which  it  exhibits.  But  tliis  is  really  begging  the 
whole  question.  We  have  no  right  to  argue  that  a 
book  is  late  because  it  is  unhistorical,  unless  we 
have  objective  rea.sons  for  stating  that  it  is  so,  which 
overpower  the  positive  eWdence  for  the  early  date. 
The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  Acts  being  identical  -vvith  the 
author  of  the  '  we '  sections,  and  therefore  of  being 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  but  a  companion  who 
joined  the  apostle  somewhat  late  in  his  career, 
and  who  therefore  could  only  have  a  second-hand 
acquaintance  \tith  earlier  events. 

(3)  The  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  second  century  is  that  the  author  was  Luke,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  this  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  circumstances  already  described. 
St.  I.uke  is  the  only  companion  of  St.  Paul,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  who  fulfils  the  conditions. 
The  Acts  could  not  have  been  written  by  Timothy, 
for  Timothy  was  a  companion  during  an  interval 
when  the  '  we '  sections  cease  (Ac  17^*) ;  nor  by 
Titus,  for  we  know  from  Gal  2*  that  he  was  \t-ith 
St.  Paul  earlier ;  nor  by  Silas,  who  was  at  the 
council  (Ac  15--).  St.  Luke  is  never  mentione<l  in 
any  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  but  he  is  in  the  later. 
Corroborative  evidence  of  the  Lucan  authorship 
has  been  found  in  the  medical  terms  used  (Col  4", 
Lk8«  Ac  288  etc.). 

(4)  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Lucan  author- 
ship of  both  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  based  on  a  chain 
of  coincidences,  has  been  put  very  strongly  by 
Bp.  Lightfoot.  (a)  Tradition  gives  to  the  Gospel 
the  name  of  St.  Luke,  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
(b)  Internal  but  unobtrusive  evidence  shows  its 
Pauline  character.  It  dwells  particularly  on  the 
universality  and  freedom  of  the  gospel  ;  and  it  refers 
to  less  obvious  incidents  in  our  Lords  life  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  ll»=Lk  22»9,  1  Co  15*=Lk 
24**).  (c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  certainly 
written  by  the  same  person  as  the  Grospel.  (ct) 
An  independent  line  of  argument  shows  that  it 
was  written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  (e)  It,  too, 

!  is  Pauline  in  its  character  (so  far  as  we  are  at 
I  liberty  to  use  that  word).  It  represents  the  same 
'•  universality  and  freedom  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
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same  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  more  in  the 
concrete  (see  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  pp.  124-128). 

(5)  The  balance  of  argument  is  clearly,  then,  in 
favour  of  St.  Luke  as  author  of  the  Acts.  There 
is,  however,  still  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  (a)  One  theory  places  it 
almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  narrative, 
and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution. The  book,  it  is  urged,  comes  to  an  aorupt 
conclusion,  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  it  is 
unfinished.  As  has  been  pomted  out  above,  there 
is  no  real  reason  for  saying  the  book  is  unfinished. 
The  arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome  formed  a  suitable 
conclusion,  and  the  ending  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  ending  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  extreme  form 
this  argunn-nt  is  untenable,  but  it  is  still  quite 
possible  to  hold  that  the  narrative  concluded  here, 
oecuuse  not  miiny  more  events  had  occurred.  More- 
over, it  mijjht  be  held  that  the  tone  in  relation 
to  the  empire  represented  the  period  before  rather 
than  after  the  Neronian  persecution.  The  early  date 
is  still  held  by  Blass,  and  the  arguments  against  it 
are  not  very  strong. 

(b)  The  argument  for  a  later  date  is  generally 
based  on  Lk  21**  as  compared  with  Mt  24'',  Mk 
13".  It  is  stated  that  tne  form  of  the  prophecy 
there  recorded  has  been  modified  by  the  knowledge 
of  what  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Gospel  therefore  was  written  after  that  event,  and 
the  Acts  somewhat  later,  under  the  Flavians.  The 
criticism  of  Blass,  however,  has  very  considerable 
weight,  that  there  is  little  in  the  prophecies  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke  which  goes  mucn  beyond  the 
language  of  Dn  9^ ;  and  the  reason  given  for  a 
late  date  can  hardly  be  considered  demonstrative. 
Neither  can  that  of  Ramsay,  who  thinks  that  the 
Gospel  must  have  been  written  just  after  Titus 
was  associated  in  the  empire  with  his  father,  so  as 
to  explain  the  incorrect  date  of  Tiberius  (Lk  3'). 
No  arguments  are  certain,  and  the  language  of  Lk 
21**  would  in  any  case  be  quite  compatible  with  a 
date  some  time  oefore  A.D.  70  ;  but  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  amount  of  perspective  contained  in  the 
book  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  earlier  date, 
just  as  the  relation  of  the  third  Gospel  to  the  other 
two  suggests  the  later  date,  and  a  period  shortly 
after  70  is  the  most  probable.  "Whether  we  can, 
as  Ramsay  suggests,  press  the  irpQyrov  of  P,  and 
argue  that  a  third  treatise  was  in  contemplation, 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  following  are  dates  suggested  by  various  writers,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  Uoltzmann: — 64-70  (Hug,  A.  Maier, 
Schneckcnburger,  Hitzig,  Grau,  Nosgen,  Blass),  c.  80  (Ewald, 
Lechler,  Bloek,  Rcnan,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Ramsay),  76-100  (Wendt, 
Spitta),  90  (Kostlin,  Mangold),  95  (Hilgenfeld),  c.  100  CV'olkmar), 
110-120  (Pfleidcrer),  Trajan  and  Hadrian  (Schwegler,  Zeller, 
Overbeck,  Davidson,  Keun,  Hausrath),  125-150  (Straatman, 
Mcijboom,  van  Manen). 

The  arguments  for  a  later  date  are  pivcn  most  fiillv  among 
recent   writers  by  Holtzmann  {Einlntxn  105)   as 

follows:  —  (1)  Acquaintance  with  the  Pui.  ■;  (Rom, 

Gal,  C!or,  Ejih,  Thess,  and  Heb),alsowith  J<  s  ,  .liberate 

correction  of  the  narrative  of  Gal  11"  *<  in  Acts  1j-^m,  of  Gal 
21W  in  15»-»,  of  Gal  2"  in  Acte  153S^.  (3)  Unhistorical 
account  of  speaking  with  tongues  (Ac  2*-ii),  of  St.  Paul's 
relations  with  the  law,  and  legendary  narratives  such  as  that 
of  the  death  of  Agrippa,  12*3.  (4)  The  writer  is  contemporary  in 
time  with  the  literary  activity  of  Plutarch  as  shown  by  the 
parallel  lives;  and  of  Arrian  and  Pausanias  (narratives  of 
Journey),  also  of  the  «>>;•«»«  of  different  apostles.  (6)  Atmo- 
sphere of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  parallelism  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
nul ;  traces  of  the  bicrarchiou  view  of  the  Church,  and  esp. 
the  sacramental  theory  of  laying  on  of  hands.  (6)  Resem- 
blances w4th  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (7)  Importance  awigned  to 
the  political  side  of  Christianity  ;  the  Roman  Empire  always 
represented  as  favourable  to  Christianity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
objections  quite  seriously.  Even  if  the  use  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  were  proved,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  tnat  has  to  do  with  the  late  date  of 
the  Acts.  The  contradictions  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  largely  dependent  on  d priori  views  of 
Cnurch  history.    Some  points,  as  the  resemblance 


to  Plutarch,  are  purely  fanciful.  The  political 
point  of  view  is  exactly  that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
One  point  requires  perhaps  slightly  fuller  investi- 
gation ;  and  the  remaining  points,  so  far  as 
they  are  serious,  will  be  best  dealt  with  in  an 
independent  survey  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  work. 

viii.  The  Relation  of  the  Acts  to  Josephus 
presents  to  us,  under  the  auspices  of  modem 
criticism,  a  curious  double  problem.  While  older 
critics,  like  Zeller,  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  historical  discrepancies,  later  critics 
since  Keim  {Gesch.  Jesu,  iii.  1872,  134,  and  Aus  dem 
Urchristenthum,  1878,  18)  have  attempted  to  show 
that  St.  Luke  made  use  of  Josephus.  The  crucial 
passage  is  that  concerning  Theudas  (Ac  5^).  In  his 
speech  Gamaliel  is  made  to  refer  to  a  rebellion  under 
a  leader  of  that  name;  but  according  to  Jos.  this 
took  place  at  least  ten  years  later,  under  Cuspius 
Fadus,  and  long  after  tnat  of  Judas  the  Galilsean. 
So  far  the  problem  was  simple,  but  it  is  now  main- 
tained that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  misappre- 
hension of  a  passage  of  Josephus.  In  one  paragraph 
he  speaks  about  Theudas,  in  the  next  of  tne  Sons  of 
Judas  of  Galilee,  and  this,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
origin  of  the  mistake.  The  two  passages  are 
quoted  thus — 

Acts  53«'- 

dyiffTT}     QcvSdi     \iywv 

etval  Tiva  eavrbv  .   .   .  flj 

a.vQp4$ri    Kod   irdyrei   8<rot 

iireldom-o    aiiri^    duXOOrj- 


cav,  K.r.X. 


'lovSas  6  FaXtXttios  iv  ratj 
riixipaii  rris  dwoypa.<pris 
KoX  diriffTijcre  \ai>v  ojrtVw 
aiiToO. 


Jos.  Ant.  XX.  V.  1  f . 

GeuSay    .   .   .   ireldei  rbv 
vXuaTov      iyXov 
■irpo<pTjTr)t  yiip  iXeyev  elvai, 

K.T.X. 

$a5os  .  .  .  i^4ir€fi\f/€v 
tXijy  liririuv  .  .  .  iir'  ai>roi;j, 
ijrif  .  .  .  iroXXoili  .  .  . 
dveiXev. 

■irpbs  To&rois  di  Kal  ol 
iraides  'lovdd  tov  VaXiXalov 
dirrjxOrjcrat'  rou  rbv  Xabv 
dirb  'Pu/iaiiiiv  diroo'Triaav- 
Tos  Kvpivlov  rijs  'lovdalas 
Ti/irjrevoi'TO^. 

Now,  whatever  plausibility  this  comparison  may 
have  at  first  sight  is  very  much  diminished  when 
we  remember  that  the  two  passages  in  Jos.  do  not 
immediately  follow  one  another,  out  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  20  lines  or  more.  Nor  when  we 
come  to  examine  them  do  we  find  any  close 
resemblance  in  the  language.  There  are  words 
common  to  both  accounts,  but  they  are  none  of  them 
characteristic ;  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  revolt 
without  using  the  word  diroa-rrjffai.  in  some  form, 
while  the  details  are  different  in  the  two  accounts ; 
the  Acts  give  4000  men,  Jos.  gives  no  number. 
This  is  recognised  by  Clemen  (SK,  1895,  p.  339), 
who  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  had 
read  Jos.  but  forgotten  him.  Is  this  resemblance, 
or  fancied  resemblance,  supported  by  any  other 
passages?  Keim  and  the  author  of  Supernatural 
lieligwn  have  collected  a  large  number  of  parallel 
passages,  but  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  bring 
conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  01 
Zeller  (Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  232)  on  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Acts  and  Jos.  in  the  case  of  the  deatn 
of  Herod  Agrippa  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  inde- 

Eendence ;  and  this  argument  has  been  very  Avell 
rought  out  by  Schiirer.  Whatever  the  dift'erences 
between  the  Acts  and  Jos.  prove,  they  are  only 
conceivable  on  the  supposition  of  independence. 
Most  of  these  do  not  aflect  our  estimate  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  work ;  the  difiiculty 
al)out  Theudas,  even  if  it  admits  of  no  solution, 
may  cast  doubts  on  the  historical  character  of 
Gamaliel's  speech ;  it  does  not  really  affect 
the  question  of  tJie  Lucan  authorship  of  the 
Acts. 
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ix.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Acts.— 1.  A 
priori  Objections. — In  investigating  the  historical 
value  of  the  Acts,  we  must  tirst  of  aU  clear  the 
ground  by  putting  on  one  side  a  number  of  d  priori 
objections.  To  say  that  the  document  is  un- 
historical  because  it  narrates  miraculous  events,  or 
because  it  contains  accounts  of  angels,  is  simply  to 
beg  the  question.  Even  if  we  were  quite  certain 
that  such  events  were  impossible  and  never 
occurred,  we  have  abundant  evidence  for  kno^ving 
that  the  early  Christians  believed  in  them.  St. 
Paul  claims  himself  to  have  worked  what  were 
believed  both  by  him  and  his  readers  to  be  miracles 
(Blass,  Acta  Apostolorum,  p.  8f.).  Again,  all  such 
•iiffiqulties  as  arise  from  an  a  priori  theory  of 
Church  history  must  be  banished.  To  deny  docu- 
ments because  they  conflict  with  one's  theories,  is 
to  argue  in  a  vicious  circle.  Although  there  are 
few  serious  critics  who  now  accept  the  Tubingen 
theories,  yet  many  of  their  assumptions  have 
acquired  a  traditional  hold  on  the  minds  of  ■writers, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  affect  their  argu- 
ments. Similarly,  objections  based  on  the  hier- 
archical or  sacramental  tendencies  of  a  book  assume 
that  we  can  find  the  beginning  of  such  tendencies 
in  the  Church  ;  which  we  clearly  cannot  do. 

ilnch  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed 
parallelisms  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
According  to  Holtzmann,  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  critical  position  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  acts  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  other.  Both  begin  their  ministry  with  the 
healing  of  a  lame  man ;  both  work  miracles,  the 
one  with  his  shadow,  the  other  with  napkins. 
Demons  flee  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  meets  Simon  Magus ; 
St.  Paul  Elymas  and  the  Ephesian  magicians. 
Both  raise  the  dead.  Both  receive  divine  honours. 
Both  are  supported  by  Pharisees  in  the  council. 
St.  Paul  is  stoned  at  Lystra,  Stephen  at  Jerusalem. 
St.  Paul  is  made  to  adopt  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Peter  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  on.  The 
value  of  such  an  argument  is  one  which  can  only 
depend  upon  individual  feeling.  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  true  that  they  both  occupy  prominent 

E laces,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  writers  heroes ; 
ut  that  does  not  prove  the  unhistorical  character. 
We  may  well  refer  to  Plutarch's  lives.  Because  the 
^vriter  finds  parallels  between  the  lives  of  two  men, 
it  does  not  prove  that  his  narrative  is  fictitious. 
But,  further,  although  there  are  resemblances,  there 
are  very  considerable  diflerences  as  well,  and  the 
resemblances  arise  largely, from  the  positions  in 
which  the  apostles  were  placed.  There  is  nothing 
unnatural  in  the  points  of  similarity,  and  they  are 
balanced  by  many  points  of  difference. 

Lastly,  all  arguments  against  the  Lucan  author- 
ship, orthe  historical  character  of  the  work,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  clearly  has  a  definite 
plan  and  purpose,  are  quite  beside  the  mark.  The 
distinction  between  a  history  and  a  chronicle  is 
just  this,  that  a  history  has  a  plan.  The  writer, 
from  personal  knowledge  or  other  sotirces,  forms  a 
conception  of  the  course  of  events,  and  writes  his 
history  from  that  point  of  view.  In  the  present 
case  the  writer  wishes  to  illustrate  and  describe 
the  steps  by  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
developed.  From  that  point  of  view  he  selects  his 
materials  ;  from  that  point  of  Wew  he  describes  the 
events  and  the  periods  which  are  to  him  important ; 
from  that  point  of  view  he  emphasizes  the  careers 
of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  Paul.  His  view 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but  because  a 
■writer  has  a  ^iew  he  is  not  necessarily  unhistorical. 
We  hope  to  show  that  the  merit  of  St.  Luke  lies 
in  having  brought  out  just  the  point  of  ■view  which 
was  important,  and  that,  although  there  are  points 


in  which  he  is  perhaps  incorrect,  substantially  his 
histo^  is  true  and  trustworthy. 

2.  The  Acts  and  St.  PauTs  Epistles. — A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  con- 
temporary ■with  certain  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Here,  then,  we  have  some  opportunity  of  controlling 
the  narrative,  and  here  we  have  to  meet  a  very 
curious  combination  of  ar^ments.  It  is  now 
maintained  that  the  Acts  is  late,  and  its  narrative 
unauthentic  because  of  differences  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  then  that  these  Epistles  are  its  sources. 
To  prevent  these  arguments  conflicting,  we  have  to 
suppose  a  deliberate  falsification  of  the  narrative 
of  Galatians  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and  an 
extraordinary  capacity  on  his  part  to  conceal  his 
obligations.  The  parallels  quoted  are  very  slight, 
but  most  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  captivity.  Even  here  they  have  little  value  as 
implying  literary  obligations ;  but  if,  as  we  believe, 
St.  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts,  was  St.  Paul's 
companion  in  captivity,  and  possibly  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  it  is  natural  that  his  phraseology 
should  be  influenced  by  that  personal  contact. 

There  are  three  passages  which  demand  a  more  exact  com- 
pariaon. 

(a) Galli'-«=Ac  9»«o. 
(6)  Gal  21-10  =Ac  15l-». 
(e)  Gal  2iii  =  Ac  153*«. 

(a)  If  we  examine  the  first  passages  we  notice  quite  definitely 
certain  discrepancies.  The  Acts  contain  no  reference  to  the  visit 
to  Arabia ;  we  should  not  gather  from  the  narrative  that  three 
years  had  elapsed  before  the  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  while  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches  that  were  in 
Judxa,  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  tieX  that  he 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Jerusalem.  But  how  far  do 
these  discrepancies  take  as?  It  is  quite  clear  that  St.  Luke 
selects  what  he  requires  for  his  parpoee,  and  it  ia  possible  that 
he  knew  of  the  journey  to  Arabia  and  did  not  ttiink  it  necessary 
to  record  it ;  nor,  again,  does  he  give  exact  indications  of  the 
time  elapsed,  "niere  is  no  necessary  inconsistency ;  but  stall  the 
obvious  unpression  created  by  the  narrative  is  Uiat  the  writer 
did  not  know  of  the  Arabian  journey,  nor  of  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  before  Uie  Jerusalem  visit,  and  the  two 
tuunatives  give  *  somewhat  different  impression.  St.  Pan! 
wishes  to  emi^iasize  his  independence  of  the  apostles ;  St;.  Luke 
wishes  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was  received  by  them.  But  eadi 
hints  at  the  other  side.  St.  Paul  clearly  implies  that  be  was 
received  by  them ;  St.  Luke  as  clearly,  that  there  was  scnne 
hesitation  about  doing  so,  and  St.  Luke's  language  makes  it 
plain  that  even  if  he  had  preached  in  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
he  had  not  preached  in  Judaea.  The  aocoonts  are  different  and 
to  all  appearance  independent,  they  represent  different  points 
of  view,  they  supplement  one  another;  they  are  not  mcon- 
sistent. 

(6)  The  same  may  be  said  in  the  main  concerning  the  next 
narrative  (Gal  2i-ii'=Ac  151-*').  The  very  careful  examination 
of  Lightfoot  (Galatiaru,  p.  109)  represent^  on  tiie  whole,  a  very 
fair  historical  conclusion.  Ko  sensible  person  wiD  find  any  dis- 
crepancy if  St.  Paul,  giving  his  internal  motive,  states  that  he 
went  by  revelation,  and  St.  Luke  g:ives  the  external  motive. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  St.  Luke  should  give  the  public  history, 
St.  Paul  the  private.  "What  is  more  important  to  notice  is  the 
incidental  testimony  that  e»ch  account  g^ves  to  the  other.  'We 
gather  from  St.  Paul  his  g^eat  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  leading  apostles — if  he  is  not,  he  fears  he  will  run  in 
vain  and  ]al>our  in  vain ;  we  guther  that  they  receive  him  in  a 
friendly  manner — ^they  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ; 
although  they  are  look«i  upon  by  some  of  their  followers  as 
being  antagonistic  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  does  not  think  so. 
Again,  from  the  Acta  we  gather  that  the  conclusion  was  not 
carried  out  without  mu^  dinmte,  and  ixvsumaUy  wa  not 
acceptable  to  all ;  and  we  equally  gather,  as  we  would  from  St. 
Paul,  that  those  who  had  caused  the  disturbance  had  daimed 
that  they  represented  the  opinions  of  the  chief  apostles. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Ac  15  refers  to  the  same  event  as 
Gal  21-10;  but  this,  although  commonly,  is  not  universally 
accepted.  Whv,  it  is  asked,  does  St.  Paul  omit  all  reference  to 
the  %-isit  recorded  in  Ac  11*>?  This  is  a  genuine  difficultjr.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  disarrangement  mthe 
Acts,  and,  owing  to  a  confusion  of  sources,  one  of  tiie  later  Tisits 
has  been  duplicated.  The  argument  against  this  is  that 
Barnabas  is  represented  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
he  had  left  hnn  at  a  later  date.  A  mistake  in  chronology  is 
probable,  but  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  ccnnpanionship.  On  the 
other  side,  Bamsav  (S^  Paul,  p.  48)  identifies  the  visit  of  Gal 
21-10  with  that  of  Ac  ll*".  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  diflSculty 
involved  la  supposing  that  St.  Paul  omitted  all  reference  to  this 
joumev.  But  file  reasons  given  by  Lightfoot — that  the  apostles 
were  not  in  Jerusalon,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  for 
the  visit  to  be  maitioned— are  accepted  by  Hort  (JvdaUtie 
Christianitif,  p.  61)  as  suflBcient.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Bamsay^s  own  book  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  can  only 
say  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  ua.    A  reasonable 
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criticism  must  say  th«t  the  two  narratives  we  are  considering 
refer  to  Uie  same  events ;  ttiat  Uie  accounts  they  contain  are 
independent  and  supplementary,  but  not  contradictory  (see  the 
discussion  between  Sanday  and  llomsay  in  Exporitor,  Feo.  1896, 
and  foil,  numbeni). 

(c)  The  third  point  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  merely 
that  St.  Luke  does  not  record  a  narrative  concorning  St.  Peter 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  lie  may  have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  he 
may  liave  thought  that  it  did  not  answer  his  purpose  ;  he  may 
even  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  an  incident  which  he  felt 
was  discreditable.  What  is  important  to  notice  is  that  the 
narrative  in  Oalatians  proves  conclusively  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  Acts  is  correct.  It  was  quite  Impossible  that  St.  Paul 
could  accuse  St.  Peter  of  hypocrisy  unless  he  had  already 
adopted  his  view.  'It  Is  clear  from  Gal  i^^"-  thot  Peter  then 
and  tor  long  before  occupied  in  principle  the  standpoint  of 
Paul '  (Hamaclt,  Ilitt.  cif  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  90). 

An  examination  of  these  narratives  proves  the 
independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  each 
corroborates  the  other  in  various  points.  When 
we  turn  to  the  general  narrative  in  the  Acts  and 
compare  it  with  that  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  we  find  three  characteristics— inde- 
pendence, broad  resemblances,  and  subtle  points  of 
contact.  All  the  Epistles  which  correspond  to  the 
same  period  will  lit  into  the  narrative,  while  the 
minute  coincidences  which  have  been  brought  out 
by  Paley,  whose  argument  is  not  out  of  date, — 
more  particularly  tliat  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints, — have  very  substantial  evidential 
value. 

3.  The  Archasologiccd  Evidence. — A  great  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  writer  in  the  last  twelve 
chapters  is  given  by  the  evidence  from  archaeology. 
Its  strength  and  value  are  so  great  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  it.  The  investigations  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  tended  more  and  more 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  writer.  In  almost 
every  point  where  we  can  follow  him,  even  in 
minute  details,  he  is  right.  He  knows  that  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  visited  Cyprus  it  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul ;  this  was  the  case  only 
between  the  years  B.C.  22  and  some  time  early 
in  tlie  2nd  cent.  ;  then  a  change  was  made, 
probably  in  Hadrian's  reign.  He  knows  that  the 
magistrates  of  Philippi  were  called  (rrpaTriyoi, 
and  were  attended  by  lictors,  but  tliat  those  of 
The.ssaIonica  were  iroXira.pxa.i.  He  knows  that  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  but  not  Iconium,  are  cities  of  Lycaonia. 
The  subject  has  been  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  by  Lightfoot  and  Ramsay,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  them.  It  is  enough,  too,  to  refer  here 
to  the  very  complete  investigations  of  the  account 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  made  by  James 
Smith  (Voyage  and  Shiptareck  of  St.  Paxil).  We 
need  not  enter  into  details,  as  they  are  admitted. 
What  we  must  emphasize  is  the  bearing  of  this 
evidence.  It  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Acts  the  writer  had  good  and 
accurate  sources  of  information.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  correct  in  all  these 
points  unless  he  had  good  material,  or  was  himself 
conversant  with  the  events.  But  it  also  proves, 
however  we  think  he  acquired  tlie  information, 
that  he  was  accurate  in  the  use  of  liis  sources.  It 
is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  writer  who  is  so 
accurate  in  a  large  number  of  small  and  difficult 
points  could  have,  as  is  maintained,  used  Josephus, 
and  used  him  with  incredible  inaccuracy.  Tliis 
evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  prove  that 
the  Avriter  is  nece.'»sarily  as  tnistwortny  in  the 
earlier  jwrtions  of  the  history,  where  his  sources  of 
information  were  less  gootl.  It  does  suggest  that 
he  would  get  as  accurate  information  as  possible, 
and  reproduce  it  correctly. 

4,  We  pass  backward  to  the  transition  period, 
which  begins  with  the  preaching  of  Stephen  and 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  council.  This 
is  clearly  the  most  important  period  in  the  history, 
and  we  have  few  means  of  controlling  it.  V^e 
have  little  independent  evidence.      What  we  can 


point  to,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  naturalness  of  the 
whole  history.  There  were  the  germs  of  universal- 
ism  in  Christianity,  but  these  needed  opportunity 
to  develop  ;  and  tne  whole  history  shows  that  the 
expansion  arose  from  the  natural  reaction  of  events 
on  the  Christians,  not  from  any  deliberate  purpose 
or  from  any  one  deiinite  event.  Take  first  the  per- 
secution. Zeller  (Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  229)  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  early  chapters  the 
Sadducees  are  the  persecutors,  in  the  later  the 
Pharisees.  But  this  inconsistency  is  thoroughly 
natural.  At  first  the  Sadducees  oppose  the 
Christians,  because,  being  tlie  otticial  hierarchy 
responsible  to  the  Romans  for  the  order  of  the 
country,  they  fear  disturbances ;  the  Christians 
are  merely  a  sect  of  devout  and  zealous  Jews  in 
favour  with  the  Pharisees.  But  when  once  the 
universalist  element  inherent  in  Christianity  is 
made  apparent  by  the  teaching  of  Stephen,  the 
devout  and  zealous  Jews  are  offended,  the  Pharisees 
take  up  the  persecution,  and  it  becomes  a  reality. 
We  may  notice  again  incidentally  how  it  is  the 
entrance  of  the  freer  Hellenic  spirit  in  the  per.son  of 
Stephen  which  first  brings  out  this  universalistic 
element.  The  persecution  leads  quite  naturally 
to  a  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  more  particularly 
of  those  associated  with  Stephen,  and  consequently 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  all  that  follows 
St.  Peter  takes  the  lead,  a  position  which  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  from  Galatians 
(see  above,  §  ix.  2).  The  stages  work  out  gradually 
and  naturally,  the  pressure  of  faith  and  enthusiasm 
leads  the  preachers  of  Christianity  onwards.  First 
come  the  Samaritans,  then  '  devout  men '  who  are 
yet  not  circumcised ;  then  the  preaching  to 
Gentiles ;  then  the  growth  of  a  definite  Christian 
community  in  Antioch,  i.e.  a  community  which 
the  outer  world  clearly  recognised  as  something 
distinct  from  Judaism,  and  which  would  naturally 
appear  first  in  a  place  removed  from  older  associa- 
tions ;  then  the  first  recorded  journey  of  St.  Paul, 
with  its  unexpected  and  far-reaching  developments, 
and  its  subtle  corroborations  in  the  Romans  ( 10'^). 
Naturally  enough,  there  gradually  arises  a  Juda- 
ising  party  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  older  apostles 
find  themselves  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
two  parties.  The  position  which  is  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  Acts  is  always  recognised  by  St.  Paul, 
and  he  claims  equally  to  be  recognised  by  them  ; 
while  both  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul  recognise  the 
extreme  party  as  claiming  their  authority  although 
without  entire  justification  (Ac  IS-"*,  Gal  2'^). 
The  whole  story  as  told  in  the  Acts  is  natural  and 
consistent,  and  gives  a  piuch  more  credible  account 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  than  any  modern 
one  constructed  on  d  pHori  ideas. 

5.  The  Early  Community  in  Jerusalem.  — The 
first  section  of  the  Ac  (i^*-5^-)  has  been  often 
treated  as  the  least  historical  portion  of  the  book. 
It  is  less  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  attacked. 
It  is  rather  the  case  that  it  has  been  set  on  one 
side  ('the  idealised  picture  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
munity,' Holtzmann).  And  the  examination  of 
it  is  difficult,  for  we  have  little  that  is  definite 
with  which  to  compare  it.  The  theory,  however, 
put  forward  is  tliat  this  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author's  own  time,  and  from 
tiiat  aspect  we  can  examine  it.  We  know  how  the 
writer  of  the  Clementine  HomUi.es  reproduces  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  the  doctrine  and 
the  organisation  of  his  own  time — he  represents 
St.  Peter  as  appointing  bishops  in  every  church. 
Now,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  lived  forty 
years  later,  and  at  a  time  when  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  were  much 
more  developed  ;  yet  we  find  absolutely  no  traces 
of  tliis  either  in  the  speeches  or  in  the  narrative  of 
the  first  five  chapters. 
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To  work  t  Ills  out  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  but  it  may  be  illus- 
tratetl  in  some  points.  The  Christology  is  through- 
out primitive.  Our  Lord  is  called  'IijiroCt  Xpt<rrdi  6 
Nafdjpcuos  (2'-^  3®  4^"),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
Gk>spels,  but  elsewhere  only  twice,  when  St.  Paul, 
in  the  later  chapters  of  the  Acts,  is  referring  to  his 
earlier  life.  So  again  the  next  phrase  that  meets 
us  is  Toti  Oiov  (S**-  *  4***  **),  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  NT  of  our  Lord,  and  elsewhere  is  used  of 
Him  in  the  Didachi,  which  clearly  represents 
very  early  tradition.  Again,  we  notice  how 
very  markedly  X/)t<rr6s  is  not  a  personal  name,  rbv 
rpoKex.eipurfUwoi'  vfui>  Xp.  'Iij<r.  (3^),  Kvpuw  airim  koI 
Xpi'crrbj'  6  0ebi  Iroltitrev  (2*).  One  more  phrase  we  may 
notice,  ApxyrfO'  (^^  5'').  "which  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Hebrews  twice  (2^"  12^),  and  nowhere  else  in  NT. 
We  find  nowhere  the  expression  vlbs  ffeoO.  Whereas 
St.  Paul  'placarded'  Christ  crucified  (Gal  3^), 
we  find  here,  as  we  might  expect,  that  St.  Peter 
has  to  take  towards  the  death  of  Christ  a  purely 
defensive  attitude  (3^).  We  have  no  reference  to 
Christ's  pre-existence.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  re- 
presentation of  what  must  have  been,  and  what 
we  have  independent  evidence  to  show  was  the 
earliest  Christian  teaching  about  Christ :  —  the 
proof  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  afforded  by  His 
resurrection,  of  which  the  apostles  were  witnesses, 
and  by  the  Scriptures.  Similar  is  the  relarion  to 
the  universal  character  of  the  Gospel.  We  are 
told  that  the  Acts  was  written  from  a  universalist 
point  of  view,  and  the  statement  is  quite  true  in  a 
sense  ;  but  we  find  that  St.  Peter's  speeches  are  not 
affected  by  it.  God  raised  up  Jesus  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel  (5*^) ;  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  covenant  (3^).  There  are 
elements  of  universalism,  but  they  are  incidental. 
The  promise  is  to  Israel  first  (3=®) ;  so  (2?*)  '  to  you 
is  the  promise  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  those 
that  are  afar  off' ;  3^  'in  Israel  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed.'  The  standpoint  of 
these  chapters  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  There  is  the  germ  from  which  future 
development  can  come,  but  the  development  is  not 
there.  One  last  point  we  may  mention  in  this 
connexion  is  the  e-schatology.  It  is  thoroughly 
Jewish  and  primitive,  'that  He  may  send  the 
Christ,  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even 
Jesus  :  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  the  restoration  of  aU  things,'  3^^; 
the  Messianic  kingdom  is  called  the  Kotpol  dpor 
^v^euis.  There  is  nothing  about  the  personal 
resurrection,  which,  of  course,  is  a  point  which 
would  not  trouble  the  primitive  community  in  the 
first  years  of  its  existence  ;  and  it  is  diflicnlt  to 
understand  how  a  Greek  writer  who  had  seen  the 
Neronian  persecutions,  and  knew  the  needs  of  a 
later  generation,  could  hare  invented  this  primi- 
tive idea  of  things. 

If    we    pass    to  the  organisation  of  the  com- 
munity, again,   it  is  quite  tmlike  the  conception 
which  we  should  expect  from  a  Gentile  Christian 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  later.     It  is  perfectly  true 
that  stress  is  laid  on  the  unity  of  the  primitive 
community,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  exaggerated 
with  a  purpose  ;  but  no  object  could  be  gained  by 
the  representation  which  is   given    of    its    form 
and  character.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  later 
organisation,   nor    mention   of    presbyters.      The 
Christians  have,  in  fact,  not  yet  been  cast  out  of 
the  synagogues.    They  are  regular  in  their  worship 
in  the  temple  (Ac  2^,  Lk  2-1'^).     They  take  part  j 
in    the  morning  and    evening    sacrifices.      They  i 
observe  the  Je^^ish  hours  of  prayer.     They  join  in  I 
the  synagogue  worship  (6®  9*).     They  are  not  only  | 
conforming  Jews,  they  are  devout  (Ac  21^  22^-).  | 
They  do  not  yet  realise  that  they  are  separate  ; 
from  Judaism.  '  They  are  but  a  sect,  the  sect  of  \ 
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the  Xaj'^jpaiot  (Ac  24*).  One  more  point  may  be 
noticed,  the  community  of  goods;  the  exact 
character  of  this  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  discuss  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  no  reason  has 
been  suggested  to  explain  why  it  should  have  so 
much  emphasis  laid  on  it,  or  why  it  should  have 
been  invented  if  it  were  not  historical. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  little  evidence 
for  correcting  this.  The  archaeological  evidence 
which  we  found  in  ch.  13  f.  here  fails  us.  But  we 
have  a  few  indirect  hints.  The  position  of  the 
Twelve  we  may  gather  from  1  Co  9*  15' ;  of  St. 
Peter  from  1  Co  15',  Gal  2^;  of  St.  John  from 
Gal  2? ;  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  from  1  Co  9*. 
A  certain  amount  of  incidental  evidence  is  given 
by  the  Ebionite  traditions  concerning  the  position 
of  St.  James ;  and  they  correspond  with  what  Ls 
suggested  by  the  later  parts  of  the  Acts,  where 
wehave  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  by  one 
who  is  presumably  an  eye-witness. 

It  is  clear  that  these  early  chapters  give  a  picture 
of  the  primitive  community  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  existed  within  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  which  is  in  itself  probable.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  this  should  be  the  result  of  the  historirad 
imagination  of  the  writer,  or  is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  historical  in  character  and  based  on 
written  evidence?  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  we  possess  an  historical  account  of  the  words 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  same  witnesses  who  recorded 
these,  either  by  tradition  or  in  writing,  would  be 
equally  likely  to  record  the  speeches  and  acts  of 
the  leading  apostle  of  the  infant  Church. 

6.  The  Speeches.  —  One  more  point  under  this 
heading  demands  investigation,  namely,  the 
speeches  Are  these  genuine  records  of  speeches 
actually  delivered,  or  were  they  written  by  the 
historian  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day  ?  We  may  notice  two  points,  to  begin  with. 
They  are  all  very  short,  too  short  to  have  been 
delivered  as  they  stand,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  that  of  the 
historian.  They  are  clearly,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
his  own  compositions.  But  the  same  can  also  be 
said  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Gospel.  We  can  compare  St.  Luke's  account 
in  this  case  with  that  of  other  authorities,  and  we 
find,  indeed,  a  slight  modification  side  bv  side  with 
general  accuracy  ;  we  find  the  style  of  tne  author, 
but  the  matter  of  the  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  d  priori  that 
the  speeches  cannot  be  historical.  As  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
apostles  would  impress  themselves  on  the  growing 
communitv,  and  would  be  remembered  as  the 
words  of  tlie  Lord  were  remembered. 

Putting  aside  d  priori  considerations,  we  must 
as  far  as  possible  examine  the  character  of  the 
speeches  themselves  ;  and  we  must  first  see  what 
light  St.  Paul's  Epistles  throw  on  the  subject. 
According  to  1  Co  15"-  the  main  subjects  of 
St.  Paul's  preaching  were  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Clirist,  as  proved  by  the  Scriptures  and  as 
^\'itnessed  to  by  the  apostles,  and  other  incidental 
allusions  in  the  Epistles  support  this  (1  Th  1** 
4").  Now,  if  we  turn  to  St.  Paul's  speech  at 
Pisidian  Antioch  addressed  to  the  Jews  (13**""),  we 
find  that  the  writer  has  exactly  realised  what  was 
necessary  for  the  situation.  The  basis  is  scriptural, 
and  the  central  fact  clearly  is,  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection.  Just  at  the  end  we  have  a  definitely 
Pauline  touch  introduced  (v.^).  This  shows  that 
the  writer  clearly  grasps  the  situation  as  it  is 
hinted  at  by  the  apostle  in  his  own  letters,  and 
as  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  situation  ;  and  this  is  compatible  either  with 
his  being  a  writer  using  a  good  source,  and  re- 
producing accurately  a  speech  which  he  finds  in 
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that  source,  or  with  his  being  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  who  knows  the  apostle's  preaching  well, 
and  gives  a  typical  speech  snowing  tne  general  char- 
acter of  his  argument.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  tour  de  force  of  historical  imagina- 
tion. And  this  argument  becomes  stronger  when 
it  is  found  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  speeches 
in  the  book.  We  have  already  touched  on  those 
of  St.  Peter,  and  have  seen  how  clearly  they  re- 
produce an  early  stage  of  doctrinal  development. 
Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  speech 
of  Stephen,  it  certainly  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
being  a  rhetorical  composition.  The  speeches  of 
St.  Paul  from  first  to  last  are  singularly  harmoni- 
ous with  the  situation.  The  transition  in  tone 
from  that  we  have  already  examined  to  that 
addressed  to  the  lieathen  at  Iconium  or  to  that  at 
Athens,  is  most  marked.  When  we  come  to  the 
later  speeches  addressed  to  the  Jews,  to  Felix,  and 
to  Agnppa,  what  we  notice  at  once  as  very  extra- 
ordinary is  the  repetition  of  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion.  Now  that  is  comprehensible  on  the 
supposition  that  the  narrative  was  repeated  on  two 
occasions,  but  is  not  so  if  we  are  dealing  with 
rhetorical  exercises.  But  St.  Luke  was,  on  our 
supposition,  with  St.  Paul  during  all  these  events, 
and  would  therefore  have  accurate  knowledge. 
These  speeches  then,  although  -written  in  the 
author's  style,  are  clearly  authentic  ;  and  we  may 
argue  in  the  same  way  about  the  other  speeches, 
all  of  which  are,  in  ditl'erent  ways,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  claim  to  have  been  delivered. 
The  presence  of  the  author's  hand  in  the  speeches 
cannot  be  denied.  Their  literary  form  is  due  to 
him.  He  may  possibly  have  summed  up  in  a 
typical  speech  the  characteristics  of    St.  Paul's 

S reaching  before  certain  classes  of  hearers.  Some 
etails  or  illustrations  may  be  due  to  him,  such  as 
the  mention  of  Theudas  in  Gamaliel's  speech,  or 
that  of  Judas  in  Peter's  first  speech.  But  no 
theory  which  does  not  admit  the  possession  of  good 
evidence,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  with 
the  events  and  persons  that  he  is  describing,  is 
consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  speeches. 
They  are  too  lifelike,  real,  varied,  and  adapted  to 
their  circumstances  to  be  mere  unsubstantial 
rhetorical  exercises. 

X.  SOURCE.S  OF  THE  ACTS. — Until  recently,  critics 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  witn  either 
vague  indications  of  the  sources  of  the  Acts,  or  a 
complete  denial  of  the  possibility  of  discovering 
them,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  portions  (Weiz- 
siicker,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag,  Pfleiderer,  Baur, 
Schwegler).  Recently,  however,  the  problem  has 
been  attacked  by  a  number  of  scliolars,  mostly  of 
inferior  rank,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  attained  any 
success,  and  whose  method  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  substantial  results.  Of  these,  Sorof  considers 
that  Timothy,  the  writer  of  the  '  we '  sections,  has 
combined  a  genuine  writing  by  St.  Luke  and  a  St. 
Peter  source.  According  to  Peine  there  was  an 
original  Jerusalem  Christian  source,  which  was  used 
in  the  Gospels  and  extended  to  ch.  12  of  the  Acts, 
but  which  knew  nothing  of  the  missionary  jour- 
neys of  St.  Paul.  The  latter  portion  is  partly  due 
to  the  Redactor  (R),  partly  to  other  sources.  Spitta 
distinguislies  an  A  source,  the  work  of  Luke,  which 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  Acts,  and  is 
also  used  in  the  Gospel,  and  a  B  source  of  Jewish- 
Christian  origin,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
first  through  tne  whole  of  the  Acts.  Van  Manen 
distinguishes  a  third  document,  which  contained, 
however,  only  the  'we'  sections,  and  these  very 
much  edited,  a  Paul  biography,  and  a  Peter  bio- 
graphy. Tlie  most  elaborate  theory  is  that  of 
C.  Clemen.  He  distinguishes  an  '  Urchristliche 
I*redigt,'  an  *  Erste  Gemeindegeschicht*,'  and 
'Zweite  Gemeindegeschichte,'  and  Historia  Helleni- 


starum,  which  has  been  worked  into  an  Historia 
Petri ;  this  was  combined  with  an  Historia  Pauli 
which  included  the  'we'  sections  (Itinerarium 
Pauli)  by  a  R  who  was  free  from  party  bias, 
then  came  a  Judaisin^  R,  and  then  an  anti- 
Judaising  R,  Jungst  distinguislies  an  A  source, 
apparently  the  work  of  St.  Luke  ;  a  B  source,  the 
work  of  an  anti-Judaiser  and  a  R.  It  may  be 
added,  that  both  Clemen  and  Jungst  consider 
that  the  original  sources  have  been  very  much 
rearranged  by  the  different  redactors,  and  the  true 
sequence  of  events  destroyed. 

A  very  few  words  are  necessary  concerning  these 
theories.  The  statement  of  them  is  really  a  suffi- 
cient condemnation.  There  is  no  harmony  in  the 
results  obtained ;  and  the  method  is  so  d  priori 
and  unscientific  that  no  result  could  be  obtained. 
The  unity  of  style  of  the  book  and  its  artistic 
completeness  make  any  theory  impossible  which 
considers  that  it  arose  from  piecing  together  bits 
of  earlier  writings.  Somewhat  more  on  right  lines 
are  the  attempts  of  B.  Weiss  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  consider  that  more  than  one 
source  is  used  in  any  separate  passage.  Weiss 
thinks  there  was  one  early  history  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  early  community,  of  Stephen,  of 
Philip,  of  the  journeys  of  Peter,  of  the  council. 
Hilgenfeld  has  three  sources,  A  Ac  l^'-5''^  9:;i-43 
12i-=»,  B  Ac  6-8*»,  C  9'-*'  II"-:®;  ^nd  both  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  due  to  the 
source  and  what  to  the  .author,  the  method  being 
for  the  most  part  absolutely  arbitrary. 

A  study  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  snows  us  that 
the  work  is  quite  certainly  a  literary  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  one  author,  that  this  author  made 
use  of  materials  partly  written,  partly  probably 
oral,  and  that  he  reproduced  them  probably  largely 
in  his  own  style.  If  we  compare  a  section  from 
this  Gospel  with  the  parallel  one  from  St. 
Mark,  which  clearly  represents  very  nearly  the 
original  source,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference, 
although  one  not  afTecting  the  main  sense,  is 
of  a  character  which  would  make  it  quite  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  one  document  from  tlie  other. 
vVe  may  notice,  again,  that  although  there  is  a 
certain  uniformity  of  style  running  through  the 
M  hole  Gospel,  yet  the  character  of  the  source  used 
seems  to  a  certain,  although  undefined,  extent  to 
have  modified  it. 

Now,  in  the  Acts  there  is  admittedly  a  certain 
difference  in  style  between  the  earlier  chapters  and 
the  later.  The  later,  like  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  and  Acts  and  the  '  we '  sections,  being 
written  in  a  purer  Greek  style,  the  earlier  bein^ 
more  Aramaic  in  character.  Stated  vaguely  and 
generally,  this  is  true,  although  no  investigations 
have  yet  made  it  definite.      The  utmost  it  is  at 

E resent  safe  to  assert,  is  that  there  appears  to 
e  a  difference  in  style  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which 
suggests  a  written  source. 

Starting  from  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was 
St.  Luke,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  the  conception 
of  the  history  as  a  w  hole,  and  presumably,  there- 
fore, all  the  framework  which  is  part  of  that 
conception,  the  object  of  the  author  being  to  mark 
the  stages  in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  For  the 
whole  of  the  last  section,  from  20*  onwards,  the 
author  was  either  an  eye-witness  or  in  close  con- 
tact with  those  who  were  such  ;  as  also  in  the  sec- 
tion IG*"-**,  apd  here  we  have  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  account.  For  all  the  remaining  iwrtions 
of  St.  Paul's  journeys  he  could  clearly  have  access 
to  the  very  best  information  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
here  that  generally,  although  not  invariably,  the 
information  is  perl^ectly  accurate,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  tested,  but  not  so  full  as  in  the  later  sections. 
For  the  stories  concerning  Philip  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  go   beyond 
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personal  information ;  there  is  no  sign  of  great 
exactness  of  knowledge,  and  the  incident  recorded 
'2V  will  explain  how  that  information  was  ac- 
t|uired.  For  the  earlier  history  of  St.  Paul  a 
source  is  not  required ;  St.  Luke  had  heard  the 
story  told  at  least  twice,  probably  much  oftener, 
and  there  is  just  that  vagueness  concerning  chrono- 
logy which  is  almost  invariably  the  characteristic 
of  information  dependent  upon  oral  tradition.  Of 
some  other  sections  it  is  difficult  to  speak  dehnitely. 
For  the  council  the  author  would  be  able  to 
supplement  information  gained  from  St.  Paul 
by  information  gained  in  Jems.  It  has  been 
lunted  that  there  is  probably  a  written  source 
b^ind  portions  of  the  first  five  chapters ;  we 
cannot  define  its  limits  in  these  chapters,  nor  say 
whether  or  no,  as  is  possible,  it  included  some  later 
narratives,  such  as  those  of  St.  Peter  (9^^-11^  and 
12^"=^) ;  it  probably  did  not  include  chs.  6-7.  No 
investigations  have  been  made  which  authorise  us 
to  speak  more  certainly  than  this ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  (see  Blass  on  12'^")  that  these 
chapters  had  some  connexion  with  St.  Mark.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  certain  conclusions  are 
possible,  although  a  more  scientific  and  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and 
Acts  may  perhaps  lead  to  some  result. 

xi.  Co>'CLUSlOX. — It  now  only  remains  to  sum 
up  the  conclusion  of  what,  o^ving  to  the  variations 
of  opinion,  has  necessarily  been  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial article. 

1.  The  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  the  work  of  the  same  person  ;  and  all  tradition 
and  argument  suggest  that  the  author  was  St. 
Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  He  wrote  the  Gospel  to  describe  as  accurately 
as  he  coiild  the  life  and  preaching  of  Jesus ;  he 
■svrote  the  Acts  to  describe  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  He  had  formed  a  clear  idea  in  his  mind  of  the 
steps  and  course  of  this  growth,  and  arranged  his 
work  so  as  to  bring  out  these  points.  The  object 
he  had  in  view  would  influence  iiim  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials  and  the  proportional  importance  he 
would  ascribe  to  events  ;  but  it  would  be  taking  far 
too  artificial  a  view  of  his  work  not  to  allow  some 
influence  to  various  less  prominent  ideas,  and  even 
to  the  accidental  cause  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  information  on  different  points.  The 
extent  to  which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  would 
be  in  some  measure  dependent  on  nis  oppor- 
tunities. 

4.  Although  he  had  a  definite  aim,  and  con- 
structed a  history  with  an  artistic  unitv,  there  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  history  is  therefore 
untrustworthv.  He  narrated  events  as  he  believed 
they  happened,  and  he  gives  a  thoroughly  consistent 
historv  of  the  period  over  which  it  extends. 

5.  'the  exact  degree  of  credibility  and  accuracy 
Me  can  ascribe  to  him  is  dependent  on  his  sources 
of  information.  From  ch.  12  onwards  his  source 
was  excellent ;  from  ch.  20  onwards  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. For  the  previous  period  he  could  not 
in  all  cases  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  yet 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  eye-mtnesses 
throughout,  and  mav  very  probably  have  had  one 
or  more  written  documents.  In  any  case,  his 
history  from  the  very  beginning  shows  a  clear  idea 
of  historical  perspective,  and  of  the  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  community,  even  if  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  have 
been  exaggerated. 
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aS57,  ed.  iL  1885,  E^.  tr.  1886);  Ewald,  Geseh.  des  Apost. 
ZeitaUers  (Eng.  tr.  History  of  Ifrael,  voL  vL);  Benan,  Les 
Ap6tres,  p.  X.  0^866X  Les  EvangUes,  p.  435  (1877);  Farrar, 
lAfe  and  Work  of  St.  Paul  (1872X  Early  Days  of  Christianity 
(18^) ;  Lewin,  L\fe  and  EpiitUs  ^  St.  Paul  ^872) ;  Weizsacker. 
Das  Apostaisehe  Zeitalter  (1886,  2nd  ed.  1892,  Eng.  tr.  1894); 
Pfleiderer,  CTrehristenthuin  (1887);  Bamsay.  The  Church  in 
the  Bom.  Empire  Q893);  Hort,  Judaistie  Christianity  (1894); 
Ramsay,  St  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Boman  Citizen  (1S95X 

(6)  Monographs  on  Special  Points.  —  James  Smith,  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paid  (1848,  ed.  iv.  1880) ;  J.  B.  Ughtfoot, 
Essays  on  'Supernatural  BeHoion,'  pp.  291-302,  Discoveries 
illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1889) ;  J.  Friedrich,  Das 
Lukas-Evangelium  und  die  Apostelgesehiehte  Werke  deuelben 
Verf  assert  (1890) ;  Th.  Mommsen  una  Ad.  Hamack,  Zur  Apos- 
telgesehiehte, xxviiL  16 ;  Sitxungsberiehte  der  konigUek  Prfus- 
sisehen  Akademie  der  Wissensehafl  zu  Berlin,  p.  491  (1886). 

(7)  The  Acts  and  Jos.  (see  Ou-1  (Tlemen,  Die  Chronologic  der 
Paulinisehen  Briefe,  p.  66,  n.  53) ;  Keim,  Gesehiehte  Jesu  von 
Kazara,  iii.  pp.  134,  4S0  (1872),  and  'Jos.  im  Neuen  Testa- 
ment '  in  Aus  dem  Urchristenthum,  L  p.  1  (1878) ;  Holtzmann, 
Z.  fur  W.  Th.  1873,  p.  85, 1877,  p.  535 ;  Krenkel,  t*.  1873,  p.  441 ; 
Schiirer,  ib.  1876,  p.  574  ;  The  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion,' 
Fortnightly  Beriew,  xxii.  p.  496,  1877 ;  Krenkel,  Josephus  u. 
Lucas,  Leipzig,  1894  ;  Bousset  in  TheoL  Litzg.  1895,  coL  391. 

(8)  Sources.— &orol.  Die  Entstehung  der  Apostelgeseh.  1890 ; 
Feine,  Eine  vorkanon.  Cberli^erung  des  Lukas  in  Evang.  und 
Apostelgeseh.  1891;  Spitta,  Die  Apostelgeseh.  ihre  Quellen 
und  deren  gesehiehtHeher  Wert  (1891) ;  van  Manen,  Paulus  I., 
Die  HandMinger  der  Aposteln  (1890) ;  C.  Clemen,  Die  Chrono- 
logU  der  Paulinisehen  Britfe  (1893X  and  SK  (18%.  p.  297); 
Johann  Jungst,  Die  Quellen  der  Apostelgesehiehte  (1895);  Ad. 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  Apottdgesehichte  rCaek  \kren  QueOetuekr^ten 
untersueht,  Z.fur  W.  3*.  1896,  pp.  66, 186,  384,  481. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
ACUB  (B  'Ako6<P,  a  'Ako^h),  1  Es  5^. — His  sons 
were  among  the  'temple  servants'  who  returned 
with  Zei-ub.     Called  Bakbuk,  Ezr  2«,  Neh  7^. 

ACUD  ('Ajcoi'5,  AV  Acua),  1  Es  5».— His  sons 
were  among  the  '  temple  servants '  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  Called  Akkub 
(2'Pi'=  ■  cunning '),  Ezr  2*^ ;  omitted  in  Neh  7. 

ADADAH  {•n:jis),  Jos  15^. — ^A  city  of  Judah  in 
the  Negeb.  The  site  may  be  at  the  ruin  'Ad'adah 
in  the  desert  south-east  01  Beersheba. 

ADAH  (Tiy). — 1.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
and  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gn  4}^-  ^).  The 
name  possibly  denoted  '  brightness '  (cf.  Arab. 
ghadM),  Cains  other  wife  being  named  '  ZUlah,' 
or  '  Shadow,'  '  Darkness.'  These  names  have  been 
cited  to  support  the  \'iew  of  the  mythological  basis 
of  the  Genesis  narrative.  But  the  name  may  simply 
denote  '  adornment '  (Lenormant,  Les  Origines,  p. 
183  f.).     According  to  Jos.  (Ant.  I.  ii.  2)  Lamech 
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had  77  sons  born  to  liim  of  Aduh  and  Zillah. 
2.  Daughter  of  Elon,  a  Hittite,  and  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gn  SB"-') ;  mother  of  Eliphaz,  and  ances- 
tress of  Edomit«  tribes,  Tenian,  Zepho,  Gatam, 
Kenaz,  Amalek.  In  Gn  26"  (P)  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite,  whom  Esau  takes  to  wife,  is 
named  Basemath.  The  names  in  Gn  36  have  suffered 
in  the  process  of  redaction,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  confusion.  Jos.  (Ant.  ll.  i.  2),  though 
mentioning  Esau's  age,  and  therefore  referring  to 
(4n  26",  gives  Adah  and  Oholibamah  {' A\i(idfj.ri)  as 
the  names  of  Esau's  wives.  For  a  discussion  on 
the  name,  see  Baethgen's  Beitrdge,  p.  149. 

H.  E.  Ryle. 

ADAIAH  (nnj;  'Jehovah  has  adorned'). — 1.  A 
man  of  Boscath',  the  maternal  grandfather  of  king 
Josiah,  2  K  22'.  2.  A  Levite  descended  from 
Gershom,  1  Ch  6",  called  Iddo  in  v.-^^  3.  A 
son  of  Shimei  (in  v."  Shema)  the  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  8^".  4.  The  son  of  Jeroham,  a  priest,  and 
head  of  a  family  in  Jerusalem,  1  Ch  9'^.  5. 
The  father  of  Maaseiah,  a  captain  who  helped 
Jehoiada  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
and  set  Joash  on  the  throne,  2  Ch  23^  6.  One 
of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  took  a  strange  wife 
during  the  E.xile,  Ezr  10'-'.  7.  Another  of  a  different 
family  of  Bani,  who  had  committed  the  same 
offence,  Ezr  1(P.  8.  A  descendant  of  Judah  by 
Pharez,  Neh  IP.  9.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Aaron ;  probably  the  same  as  (4),  Neh  1 1". 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

AD  ALIA  (N;^^^«,  Est  9»),  the  fifth  of  the  sons  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  In  the  LXX 
the  name  is  different,  and  the  MSS  vary  between 
Bafxri  B,  BapiX  «  A,  Baped.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ADAH. — i.  Name. — The  word  nix  is  originally 
a  common  noun,  denoting  either  a  human  being, 
Gn  2* ;  or  (rarely)  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman, 
Gn  2-;  or  mankind  collectively,  Gn  I'*.  The 
root  ciK  is  variously  explained  as  (a)  make, 
produce,  by  analogy  with  the  Assyr.  addmu 
(Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Worterbuch ;  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.). 
Man,  therefore,  as  adam,  is  one  made  or  produced, 
a  creature,  or  possibly  a  maker  or  producer ;  (b) 
to  be  red,  a  sense  in  which  the  root  frequently 
occurs  in  Heb.,  e.g.  the  account  of  Eclom  in 
Gn  25**,  and  is  also  found  in  Arab,  and  Eth. 
and  (?)  in  Assyr.  This  etymology  would  point 
to  the  term  having  originated  among  men  of  a  red 
or  ruddy  race.  Gesenius  notes  in  support  of  this 
view  that  the  men  on  Egyp.  monuments  are  con- 
stantly represented  as  red.  Dillmann  on  Gn  1.  2 
also  suggests  a  connexion  with  (c)  an  Eth.  root  = 
pleasant,  well-formed,  or  {d)  an  Arab.  Toot  =  to 
attach  oneself,  and  so  gregarious,  sociable.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  adam  is  a  derivative  from 
adamah,  ground,  and  describes  man  as  earth-bom, 
yttyfvl)i.  The  statement  of  Gn  2^,  that  man  was 
formed  from  the  dust  of  the  adamah,  indicates  that 
this  connexion  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  the  original  etymology.  It  is 
signiiicant  that  A.,  as  a  term  for  man  or  man- 
kind, is  by  no  means  universal  in  Sem.  languages. 
It  occurs  in  Phoenician  and  Sabtean,  possibly  in 
Assyr.  (so  Sayce,  Gram.  p.  2,  and  according  to 
HCM,  p.  104,  18  the  common  Bab.  word  for  man ; 
cf.  Del.  Assyr.  Worterbuch).  Of  course  the  narne 
A.  has  l)een  adopted  by  all  Sera,  translations.  It 
is  j)08«ible  that  Edom  is  a  dialectic  variety  of  A. 

11.  Adam  as  Common  and  Proper  Noun. — The  first 
man  is  necessarily  the  man,  and  in  his  case  the 
generic  term  is  eouivalent  to  a  proper  name.  In 
use,  adam  naturally  fluctuates  Iwtween  a  common 
and  proper  noun.  Thus  in  P's  account  of  the 
Creation,  Gn  l'-2**,  he  describes  the  creation  of 
c^^«,  mankind,  in  both  sexes;  but  in  his  first 
genealogy,  Gn  6*"*,  cik  is  used  as  a  proper  name. 
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J  gives  an  account  of  the  Creation,  Fall,  etc.,  of 
D^xn  'the  man'  (in  3'-'^  DiKi>  'to  the  man,'  should  be 
read  instead  of  chk)  '  to  Adam '),  and  in  4*"  uses  ann 
without  the  article  as  a  proper  name. 

iii.  The  Narratives  concerning  Adam.  —  P,  in 
Gn  p-2^  by  itself,  simply  describes  the  creation 
of  the  human  species,  as  of  the  other  species  of 
living  creatures,  and  says  nothing  of  any  particular 
individuals.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  man  that 
the  two  sexes  are  specified,  and  Dillmann  main- 
tains that  rl2p:^  121  is  not  to  be  taken  collectively, 
'male  and  female,'  but  as  'a  male  and  a  female, 
i.e.  the  first  pair.'  Gn  5^'^  Avhich  is  possibly 
from  a  different  stratum  of  P,  shows  that  the 
individual  Adam,  the  ancestor  of  the  nations 
mentioned  in  OT,  and  especially  of  Israel,  is  in 
some  way  identified  with  the  human  species,  whoso 
creation  is  described  in  Gn  1.  This  identification 
seems  to  imply  that  the  human  species  originally 
consisted  of  a  single  pair ;  but  P  does  not  definitely 
commit  himself  to  this  position.  Man  is  created 
last  of  all  things  on  the  same  (sixth)  day  as  the 
beasts,  but  by  a  separate  act  of  creation  and  in  the 
image  of  God ;  he  receives  a  special  blessing,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  is  given  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  vegetable  creation  is 
assigned  to  him,  to  provide  him  with  food.  While 
it  is  expressly  said  of  the  light,  the  heavens,  earth, 
and  seas,  the  vegetable  world,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  that  God  saw 
that  they  were  good,  this  is  not  separately  stated 
concerning  man,  but  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
general  statement  that  God  saw  that  everything 
He  had  made  was  very  good. 

In  J,  Gn  2**'-428,  Avhile  the  earth  is  still  a  life- 
less waste,  the  man  is  created  out  of  the  dust,  and 
Jehovah  animates  him  by  breathing  into  hia 
nostrils.  He  is  set  to  take  care  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  is  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  its  fruit, 
except  the  fruit  of  '  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.'  The  animals  are  created  as  his  com- 
panions and  assistants ;  but  these  proving  inade- 
quate, the  woman  Eve  is  fashioned  from  his  rib  as 
he  lies  in  a  deep  sleep.  They  live  in  childlike 
innocence  till  Eve  is  tempted  by  the  Serpent, 
and  Adam  by  Eve,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Whereupon  they  become  conscious 
of  sin.  Yet  they  have  become  like  the  Elohim, 
and  might  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  become 
immortal.  Hence  they  are  cursed,  and  driven  out 
of  Eden.  Man,  henceforth,  is  to  win  his  susten- 
ance with  grievous  toil  from  soil  which,  for  his 
sake,  has  been  cursed  with  barrenness.  The  only 
later  OT  reference  to  Adam  is  at  the  head  of  the 
genealogies  in  1  Ch;  in  Dt  32*  and  Job  31*^ 
adam  is  a  common  noun. 

iv.  Significance  of  the  Narratives.  —  In  both 
narratives  man  is  sharply  marked  off  as  a  created 
being  from  God  the  Creator ;  and  is  not  connected 
with  Him  by  a  chain  of  inferior  gods,  demi-gods, 
and  heroes,  as  in  the  Egyp.,  Assjt.,  and  Chald. 
dynasties,  and  in  other  mythologies.  Yet  man 
has  a  certain  community  of  nature  w-ith  (jod ;  he  is 
made  in  His  image  (P),  and  receives  his  life  from  the 
breath  of  Jehovah  (J).  Similarly,  man's  connexion 
with  the  animals  is  implied  byliis  creation  on  the 
same  day,  his  separate  status  by  a  distinct  act  of 
creation.  He  is  lord  of  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  the  crown  of  creation  (P).  So,  in  J, 
the  animals  are  made  for  his  benefit;  and  the 
garden,  with  certain  limitations,  is  at  his  disposal. 
Woman  is  also  secondary  and  subordinate  to  man, 
and  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  but  of  identical  nature. 
The  formation  of  a  single  woman  for  the  man 
implies  monogamy.  Man  is  capable  of  immediate 
fellowship  with  God.  Sin  is  not  inherent  in  man, 
but  suggested  from  without;  it  is  at  once  followed 
by  stern  punishment,  which  extends  not  only  to 
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the  human  race,  but  to  animate  and  inanimate 
nature.  Compare  E^^: ;  and,  specially  for  the  Baby  • 
Ionian  and  other  parallels  to  tlie  Biblical  narrative, 
Cosmogony,  Edex.  W.  H.  Bexxett. 

ADAM  ix  THE  XT.— Adam  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  NT  in  a  merely  historical  fashion  ;  in  Jude 
v.",  where  we  read  of  'Enoch  the  seventh  from 
A.,'  and  in  Lk  3^,  where  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is 
traced  up  to  him,  and  A.  himself  is  '  the  son  of  God.' 
The  extension  of  the  genealogy  beyond  DaA-id  or 
Abraham  (as  in  Mt)  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  univer- 
salist  sympathy  of  the  Pauline  evangelist.  There 
are  two  other  passages  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  OT  story  of  the  first  man,  with  a  view  to 
regulating  certain  questions  about  the  relations  of 
men  and  women,  esp.  in  public  worship.  The  first 
is  1  Co  11^-,  the  other  1  Ti  2^'-.  The  use 
made  of  A.  in  these  passages  may  strike  a  modem 
reader  as  not  very  conclusive  ;  it  has  the  form 
rather  than  the  power  of  what  may  have  suggested 
it — the  similar  use  of  part  of  the  OT  story  hj 
Jesus  to  establish  the  true  law  of  marriage  (mt 
19*^-,  comp.  Gn  2^). 

Much  more  significant  than  these  almost  inci- 
dental references  is  the  place  occupied  bv  A-  in  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul  (Ro  b^'^-^,  1  Co 'iS^^-  «-«). 
The  apostle  institutes  a  formal  comparison  and 
contrast  between  A.  and  Christ.  'As  in  A.  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  '  As  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  bv 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned '  :  so,  though  the  sentence  is  not  formally 
completed  {Ro  o^),  righteousness  entered  into 
the  world  by  one  man,  and  life  by  righteousness. 
'  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the  second 
man  is  of  heaven.  .  .  .  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.'  In  some  sense  A.  and  Christ 
answer  to  each  other ;  each  is  the  head  of  humanity, 
the  one  to  its  condemnation  and  death,  the  other 
to  its  justification  and  life.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  put  what  St.  Paul  says  about  A.  on  a 
footing  -with  what  he  says  about  Christ.  He  has 
experience  to  go  upon  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  his 
gospel  concerning  Him  has  a  certainty  and  scope 
of  its  own  quite  independent  of  the  harmony  he 
finds  in  some  points  between  the  mode  of  mans  re- 
demption and  that  of  his  ruin.  Of  the  two  passages 
refened  to  above,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  in 
Ro  deals  directly  with  the  work  of  A.  and  of 
Christ,  and  its  efiects  upon  men  ;  the  one  in  1  Co, 
with  the  nature  of  A.  and  of  Christ,  as  related  re- 
spectively to  the  actual  and  the  ideal  condition  of 
man.  All  we  are  told  of  A.  is  that  he  sinned 
{jrapdr-Tui^a,  Ro  5'^  implies  the  fall),  and  that  his 
sin  involved  the  world  in  death.  In  such  a  state- 
ment there  is  obviously  a  link  wanting  to  an  ethical 
interpretation  :  is  it  supplied  in  the  difficult  words 
i<p'  ^  irdvT€$  fifujipTov — in  that  all  (have)  sinned  ?  That 
this  aorist  may  (grammatically  considered)  be  a 
collective  historical  aorist,  summing  up  the  aggre- 
gate evil  deeds  of  men,  is  undoubted  (Burton,  A.  T. 
Moods  and  Tense-s,  §  55) ;  but  to  take  it  so,  and 
make  fifmprov  refer  merely  to  the  personal  sins  of 
men,  is  to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  A.  on  which 
the  apostle's  argument  depends.  To  say,  again, 
that  all  men  die  because  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  A.'s  sin  (Gmnes  pecca.runt,  Adamo  peccante, 
Bengel),  is  still  to  leave  the  moral  link  amissing. 
To  say  that  all  die  because  of  inherited  depravity, 
which  seems  the  only  other  possible  suggestion,  is 
to  ofier  a  physical  rather  than  a  moral  connexion, 
though  one  which  may  be  assented  to  and  appro- 
priated by  the  individual,  and  in  that  way  become 
moral.  It  seems  probable  that  St.  Paul,  although 
he  is  not  explicit  on  the  point,  would  have 
accepted  this  view  ;  what  he  is  concerned  with  is 


the  solidarity  or  moral  unity  of  the  hiunan  race, 
and  for  this  there  is  xindoubtedly  a  physical 
basis.  Heredity  is  the  modem  name  for  the 
organic  connexion  of  the  generations ;  and  as  the 
fact  was  familiar  to  the  apostle,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  found  in  it  the  connecting  link 
between  the  personal  sin  and  doom  of  A-  and  Uiat 
of  his  whole  posterity.  A.,  in  other  words,  was  to 
him  not  only  the  type,  but  the  ancestor,  of  men  as 
sinners ;  it  is  in  A. — or  because  of  A.  in  us — that 
we  are  lost  men.  But  A.  is  a  *  type  of  him  that  is 
to  come.'  This  idea  (see  Weiss,  Romans,  p.  243  n.) 
is  found  also  in  the  Rabbins  (Qaemadmodum  homo 
primus  fuit  primus  in  peccato,  sic  Messias  erit 
ultimus  ad  auferendum  peccatom  penitns :  and 
again,  Adamos  postremus  est  Messias).  He  is  a 
type  only  in  the  sense  that  alike  from  A-  and 
Christ  a  pervasive  influence  should  proceed,  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  human  race.  We  are  what 
A.  was  and  became,  in  virtue  of  our  vital  relation 
to  him ;  we  are  to  become  what  Christ  was  and 
became,  in  virtue  of  a  vital  relation  to  Him.  This 
is  the  side  of  the  subject  treated  in  1  Co  15.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  throw  light  on  man's  original 
state,  or  on  the  apostle's  conception  of  it.  The 
first  A.,  in  virtue  of  our  connexion  with  whom  we 
are  what  we  are  before  we  become  Christians,  was 
a  living  soul,  psychical  rather  than  spiritual,  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground — in  other  words,  he  was 
man  as  nature  presents  him  to  our  experience ;  the 
last  A.,  6  erovpdvuK,  whose  image  we  shall  fully 
bear  when  this  corruptible  has  put  on  incomiption, 
and  this  mortal  has  put  on  immortality,  was  and 
is  life-giving  spirit.  It  is  too  much  to  sav,  in  face 
of  Ro  5^  and  the  whole  sense  of  the  5sT,  that 
man's  mortality  is  here  traced,  not  to  Adam's  act, 
but  to  his  nature.  His  act  is  not  specially  in  view 
here  any  more  than  Christ's  redeeming  acts,  and  his 
nature  is  indeed  conceived  as  weak,  and  liable  to 
temptation;  but  it  is  not  less  capable  of  immortality 
than  of  death  ;  and  it  is  the  sin  of  our  first  father 
to  which  death  as  a  doom  is  invariably  referred  by 
St.  Paul. 

IdTKKATVBX. — Copious  discDSsions  of  aQ  ttte  questions  involved 
may  be  fonnd  (not  to  mention  commentaries)  in  Beyscfala^,  N.T. 
Theoiogy,  iL  p.  4S  ff. ;  Bruce,  SL  Pouts  Conception  of  C/urit- 
tianUjf,  c.  viL  ;  Weiss,  LekHmeh  der.  BM.  TheoL  de*  S.T.  §  07. 
For  Jewish  points  of  connexion  'with  St.  Paul's  teaching,  see 
Weber,  Die  Lehren  de*  Talmud,  oc  xv.-xiiL 

J.  Dexxev. 

ADAM  City  (six  '  red '). — In  the  Jordan  Valley, 
'far  off'  from  Jericho,  and  beside  Zarethan.  The 
latter  (see  Zarethan)  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
centre  of  the  valley  (see  Jos  3^®),  and  the  usual  site 
for  Adam  is  at  the  present  mined  bridge  (built  in 
the  13th  cent.  A.D.)  at  the  Damieh  ford,  called 
Jisr  ed-Ddmieh,  about  half-way  up  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  Jordan  being  narrow,  with  high 
banks,  might  have  been  dammed  m)  in  this  vicinity 
by  an  extensive  fall  of  the  cliff.    SnP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xv. 

C.  R.  COXDEE. 

ADAM,  BOOKS  OF. — Romance,  with  ethical 
intent,  accumulated  around  all  the  prominent 
worthies  of  OT  narrative,  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians ;  and,  naturally,  no  one  received  more 
attention  than  Adam.  This  process  of  embellish- 
ing and  'improving'  OT  story  began  before  NT 
times.  The  Talm.  speaks  of  a  Bk  of  Adam,  and 
such  legendary  lore  furnished  suitable  pabulum  for 
Mohammedanism.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(vi.  16)  mention  an  apociyphal  'ASdft.  Epiphanios 
(HcBT.  xxvL  8)  tells  or  a  Gnostic  work.  Revelations 
of  Adam,  and  the  Decretum  Gelasii  prohibits 
Christians  from  reading  the  two  works,  PenUentia 
AdcB  and  DejUiabus  Adce.  The  Cypriote  Syncellns 
(8th  cent.)  makes  quotations  from  a  B<6s  *A3d^ 
which  closely  resemble  the  Bk  of  JubUees.  The 
Jewish  Bk  *of  Adam  is  lost ;  but  it  probably 
furnished  matter  for  still  further  elaboration  in  the 
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following  Christian  works  which  still  survive.  1. 
The  Ethiopic  Bk.  of  Adam,  pub.  by  Dillniann, 
(iiittingen,  1853  ;  tr.  also  by  Malan,  London,  1882. 
2.  A  Syr.  work,  resembling  the  foregoing,  entitled 
The.  Trcnsure-Cuve,  ed.  by  Bezold,  Leipzig,  1883. 
8.  The  Sf/rm<^n  «ol  voXirela  'AW/t*  foi  EOoj,  ed.  by 
Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  ApocryphfE,  1866 ;  and 
condensed  by  Rtinsch,  Buch  der  Jubilden,  i)p.  468- 
476.  4.  '  Vita  Adte  et  Eva;,'  a  Lat.  rendering  of  the 
wime  material,  ed.  by  W.  Meyer  in  Transactions  of 
Munich  Academy,  \o\.  xiv.  1878.  5.  The  'Testa- 
nientum  Adami,'  which  has  been  published  by 
Kenan,  Syriao  text  with  P'rench  tr.  in  Joum. 
Asiatique,  1853.  6.  The  sacred  book  of  the  Man- 
daites  is  called  the  Bk  of  Adam,  but  has  little  in 
common  with  the  foregoing.  Edd.,  Norberg's, 
1815;  Petermann's,  Berlin,  1867. 

LiTERATiRE.— Fabricius,  Codex  ptendepigr.  Vet.  Tett.  i.  1-94, 
ii.  1-43;  Uort,  art.  'Adam'  in  Smith  and  Woce,  Diet,  of  Chr. 
liuHi.;  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  iii.  81,  147  f.;  Zockler,  Apocr.  dea 
A  l'.  422.  3  ;  Zunz,  Di«  gottesd.  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  1892,  p.  130. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ADAMAH  (ny-jtt),  Jos  19^,  '  red  lands.'— A  city 
of  Naphtali  mentioned  next  to  Chinnereth.  Prob- 
ably the  ruin  'Adinah  on  the  plateau  north  of 
Bethshean.     See  SIVP  vol.  i.  sh.  vi. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ADAMANT  is  twice  (Ezk  3»,  Zee  7^=*)  used  in 
AV  and  RV  as  tr.  of  t?;;'  shdmtr,  which  is  else- 
where rendered  either  'brier'  (Is  5«  7a.a4.25  gis  iq" 
27'*  32'-')  or  'diamond'  (Jer  17^).  Diamond,  which 
arose  from  adamant  by  a  variety  of  spelling 
(adamant  or  adimant,  then  diamant  or  diamond), 
has  displaced  a.  as  the  name  of  the  precious  stone, 
a.  being  now  used  rhetorically  to  express  extreme 
hardness.  See  under  art.  STONES  (PRECIOUS). 
'AMixai  occurs  in  LXX  at  Am  V-  ^^^  ss  tr.  of  :ij» 
'  plummet ' ;  this  is  the  origin  and  meanin"  of  a. 
in  its  only  occurrence  in  Apocr.,  Sir  16'®  AV.  See 
Plummet.  J.  Hastings. 

ADAMI-NEKEB  (ajj-n  'sifj),  Jos  \9i^,  '  red  lands 
the  pass.' — A  city  of  Naphtali.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  names  should  not  be  divided  (see  Nekeb).  The 
site  is  probably  at  the  present  village  Ed-DAmieh 
on  the  plateau  north-east  of  Tabor,  where  the 
basaltic  soil  is  reddish.  The  site  of  Nekeb 
(Seiyddeh)  is  not  far  ofl'.     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  vi. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ADAR  (mjj  Ezr  6i»,  Est  S^- "  812  91-  '""■,  1  Mac  7«-  *\ 
2  Mac  15=«,  Est  10i»  13«  le**).— The  12th  month  in  the 
later  Jewish  Calendar.     See  Time. 

ADASA  ('ASaffi). — A  town  near  Bethhoron  (1  Mac 
/■"'•■'',  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  X.  5),  now  the  ruin  'Adaseh 
near  Gibeon.     SPW  vol.  iii.  sh.  xvii. 

ADBEEL  (^«3-!N),  the  third  son  of  Ishmael,  Gn 
25'^,  1  Ch  1*,  eponym  of  the  N.  Arab,  tribe,  which 
appears  in  cuneiform  inscrip.  as  Idiba'il  or  Idifn'al, 
and  which  had  its  settlements  S.W.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Saj'ce,  HUM 2[)2;  Schrader,  KAT^  148;  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  s.v.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ADDAN  (n?<,  'A^oXo/)  A,  [Xopa]a^aXa»'  B,  1  Es 
5*). — Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
joined  the  body  of  the  returning  exiles  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbaliel,  but  they  were  unable  to 
prove  their  true  Isr.  descent  by  showing  to  what 
great  clan  or  family  they  belonged  (Ezr  2*").  Prob- 
ably they  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
full  citizenship.  The  name  does  not  appear  m  the 
later  lists  in  Ezr  10,  Neh  10.  Some  regard  Cherub 
Addan  as  one  name ;  v."  suggests  that  Cherub, 
Addan,  and  Immcr  were  three  nllages  in  one  dis- 
trict in  Babylon,  from  which  the  family  of  Nekoda 
came.    In  Neh  7"  the  name  appears  as  Addon. 

H.  A.  White. 


ADDAR,  1  Ch  8».— See  Aed. 

ADDAR,  AV  Adar  (tjk),  Jos  15'.— A  town  on 
the  border  of  Judah  south  of  Beersheba.  There 
is  a  ruin  east  of  Gaza  which  bears  the  name  'Adar, 
but  this  seems  perhaps  too  far  west. 

C.  R.  Cokder. 

ADDER.— See  Serpent. 

ADD!  ('A5dtl).—An  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lk 
328.    See  Genealogy. 

ADDICT. — '  To  a.  oneself  to,'  now  used  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  was  formerly  neutral,  and  is  found  in 
a  good  sense  in  1  Co  16^'  '  they  have  a.  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  saints'  (RV  '  they  have 
set  themselves  to  minister  unto  the  saints ').  Cf. 
Hist.  Card.  (1670) : '  The  greatest  part  of  the  day  he 
addicts  either  to  study,  devotion,  or  other  spiritual 
exercises.'  J.  Hastings. 

AD  DO  (A'A55t6,  B'ESSe/j/).— The  grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (1  Es  6').  The  name  is  similarly 
spelt  in  LXX  of  Ezr  5^  (A'ASSii,  B'ASw).  See  IDDO. 

ADDON  (liiN),  Neh  7<".    See  Addan. 

ADDUS.— 1.  ('A55oi5s)  1  Es  5K— His  sons  were 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  ;  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  lists  in  Ezr  2,  Neh  7.     2.  See  Jaddus. 

ADIDA  CA8i5d). — A  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiil.  vi.  5)  fortified  by  Simon  the  Hasmonaean 
(1  Mac  12=*8  131^).     The  same  as  Hadid. 

ADIEL  (Vxnj;?^  'ornament  of  God'). — 1.  A 
Simeonite  prince  who  attacked  the  shepherds  of 
Gedor,  1  Ch  4»'"r-.  2.  A  priest,  1  Ch  9'=«.  3.  The 
father  of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer,  1  Ch  27'*. 

ADIN  (!'-!«  '  luxurious '  ?),  Ezr  21'  8«,  Neh  7*  10'«, 
1  Es  5^^  8'=^.  The  head  of  a  Jewish  family,  of 
which  some  members  returned  with  Zerub.,  and 
with  Ezra. 

ADINA  (nj'IJL),  a  Reubenite  chief,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men,  1  Ch  ll^''. 

ADINO  {[Kethibh  i:ij;.i]  'ji-yn  i:nj?  'Adino  the 
Eznite,'  B  'ASfivwj'  6  'Acrwvaios,  A  'ASeiv  6  'Acruvaot). — 
The  Kere  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  introduce  some 
sense  into  the  meaningless  Kethibh.  The  present 
Heb.  text  of  2  S  23*  must  be  corrupt,  the  true  reading 
being  preserved  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  11" 
'  Jashooeam,  the  son  of  a  Hachmonite,  he  lifted  up 
his  spear.'  The  last  clause  (in':n  nx  miy  Kin)  was 
corrupted  into  i:syn  uny  xin,  and  then  taken  erro- 
neously as  a  proper  name,  being  treated  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  preceding  '  Josheb-basshebeth,  a 
Tahchemonite '  (see  Jashobeam).  B  has  the  addi- 
tion oOtoj  fffirdaaro  rijv  ^o/j.<palav  avrov  ;  but  this  is  not 
found  in  A,  and  is,  as  Wellhausen  has  pointed  out,- 
derived  from  the  LXX  tr.  of  Ch  (cf.  2  S  23i»,  where 
B  renders  the  same  words  by  i^-fiyetpe  rb  86pv  avrov). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

ADINU  (A  'ASii/os,  B  'ASeCKio^,  AV  Adin),  1  Es  5", 
called  Adin  (A  'Adiv,  B  'A5eiv),  1  Es  8»*.— His  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  the  number 
of  454  (1  Es  5",  Ezr  2")  or  655  (Neh  7"-'^).  A  second 
party  of  51  (Ezr  8")  or  251  (1  Es  8^^)  accompanied 
Ezra.  They  are  mentioned  among  '  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  who  joined  Neh.  in  a  covenant  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  (Neh  10^'). 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ADITHAIM  (c?nii'),  Jos  15=*.- A  town  of  Judah 
in  the  Shephelah.     'The  site  is  unknown. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
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ADJURE. — The  primitive  meaning  of  a.  (from 
late  Lat.  adjurarc)  is  to  put  under  oath.  This  is 
its  meaning  in  Jos  6-*  '  And  Joshua  adjured  them 
at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man '  (RV 
'  charged  them  with  an  oath '),  and  1  S  14**  '  Saul 
had  a^the  people,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man.'  Cf. 
V.**  '  thy  father  straitly  charged  the  people  ■with 
an  oath.'  But  the  word  is  also  xised  in  early 
writers  in  the  sense  of  to  charge  solemnly,  vt-ithout 
the  actual  administration  of  an  oath.  Thus 
Caxton  (1483): '  Raguel  desired  and  adjured  Thobie 
that  he  shold  abyde  with  hym.'  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  a.  in  the  other  places  of  the  Bible  where  it 
is  found  1 1  K  22'«,  2  Ch  IS^^,  Mt  26«,  Mk  6^  Ac 
W%  RV  gives  'a.'  (for  AV  'charge,'  Heb.  Wi?) 
at'  Ca  2^  3*  o^- »  8*,  and  at  1  Th  b^  (Gr.  eVo/wcifw). 
Adjuration  (not  in  AV)  is  found  in  RV  at  Lv  5- 
(.i^N,  AV  'swearing')  and  Pr  29^  [rh^,  AV 
'cursing').    See  Oath.  J.  Hastings. 

ADLAI  (-^-i',  'A5ai),  the  father  of  Shaphat,  one 
of  David's  herdsmen,  1  Ch  27^. 

ADMAH  (.-;^x),  'red  lands,'  Gn  10"  14»-8, 
Dt  29^,  Hos  11*.— One  of  the  cities  of  the 
Ciccar  or  '  Round.'  It  is  not  noticed  as  over- 
throwTi  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (Gn  19),  but  is  included  in  their 
catastrophe  in  the  two  later  passages.  The  site 
is  unknown.  It  might  be  the  same  as  the  city 
Adam,  which  see.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ADM ATHA  (xr-r-jx,  Est  1"),  one  of  the  wise  men 
or  counsellors  of  Ahasuenis.  These  seven  royal 
advisers  (cf.  Ezr  7"),  who  were  granted  admission 
to  the  king's  presence,  and  saw  his  face  (cf.  2  K 
25^*),  are  perhaps  to  be  compared  rather  with  the 
supreme  Persian  judges  (Herod,  iii.  31)  than  with 
the  representatives  of  the  six  families  which  took 
part  with  Darius  against  the  pseudo  -  Smerdis 
(Herod,  iii.  84).  The  name  is  possibly  Persian, 
arf7n<:i/a  = 'unrestrained.'  In  the  LXX  only  three 
names  are  given.  H,  A.  White. 

ADMINISTRATION  in  the  general  sense  of  ser- 
vice is  now  obsolete.  But  it  is  found  1  Co  12^  '  there 
are  differences  of  administrations'  (i.e.  different 
kinds  of  Christian  service,  RV  'ministrations,' 
the  Rheims  XT  word).  In  2  Co  9^,  though  the  Gr. 
is  the  same  (SiaKovia,  sing.),  the  meaning  is  not 
service  generally,  but  the  performance  of  service 
(RV  again  '  ministration '  from  Geneva  Bible). 

ADMIRE,  ADMIRATION.— These'  words  occur 
in  AV  as  the  expression  of  simple  wonder, 
without  including  approbation.  2  Th  1^*  '\S"Tien 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to 
be  admired  (RV  '  marvelled  at ')  in  all  them 
that  believe  '  ;  Jude  v.^®  '  having  men's  persons  in 
admiration '  (Gr.  ffavfid^om-ei  x/»(rwxa,  RV  '  show- 
ing respect  of  persons ') ;  Rev  17®  '  When  I  saw 
her,  I  wondered  ^vith  great  a.'  (RV  '  with  a  great 
wonder').  Compare  the  version  in  metre  of  Ps 
105'  '  Remember  his  marvellous  works  that  he 
hath  done,'  is  rendered — 

'  Think  on  the  works  that  he  hath  done, 
^Tiich  admiration  breed.' 

J.  Hasttn'gs. 
ADNA  xrM  'pleasure'). — 1.  A  contemporary  of 
Ezra,  who  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lO*').  2. 
The  head  of  the  priestly  house  of  Harim  in  the 
time  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim,  the  son  of  .Jeshua 
(Neh  1-2-'  .  H.  A.  White. 

ADNAH.— 1.  (-;-;)  A  Manassite  officer  of  Saul 
who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  1220).  2, 
(."!:■;)  An  otheer  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Ch  17"). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 


ADO.— Mk  5^9  'Why  make  ye  this  ado?'  (RV 
•  Wh}'  make  ye  a  tumult  ? ').  The  older  form  is  at 
do,  where  '  at '  is  the  prep,  before  the  infin.,  foimd 
chiefly  in  northern  £ng.  and  suppoeed  to  come 
from  the  Scandinavian.  '  We  have  other  things 
at  do,'  Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  181.  'At  do '  was 
contracted  into  '  ado,'  and  then  looked  upon  as  a 
subst.     Cf.  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shr,  V.  1— 

*  Lef  8  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado.' 

While  throwing  it  out  of  Mk  5*,  the  RV  introduces 
'  ado '  into  Ac  20'*  '  Make  ye  no  ado  (AV  '  Trouble 
not  yourselves'),  for  his  life  is  in  him,'  though 
the  Gr.  (dopv^etaOe)  is  the  same  in  bothplaces. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

ADONIBEZEK  (pi^  ^jut). — ^The  name  as  it  stands 
in  Jg  1'"^  must  mean,  Bezek  (an  otherwise  un- 
known deity)  is  my  lord.  The  town  of  Bezek  (which 
see)  wiU  then  also  have  taken  its  name  from  that 
of  the  god.  The  chief  of  a  Can.  kingdom  in  S.  Pal., 
he  was  defeated  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  taken 
prisoner,  and  mutilated  by  having  his  thumbs  and 
great  toes  cut  off.  His  boast  was  that  he  had 
similarly  treated  seventy  kings.  The  mutilation 
was  intended,  while  preserving  the  captive  as  a 
trophy,  to  render  mm  incapable  of  mischief. 
According  to  Plutarch  {Life  of  Lys. ),  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  every  prisoner  of  war  should  lose  his 
thumbs,  so  that  while  fit  to  row  he  should  be  unfit 
to  handle  spear.  Hannibal  is  accused  (Valer.  Max. 
ix.  2,  ext.  2)  of  mutilating  prisoners,  'primapedum 
parte  succisa.'  These  may  be  slanders,  but  they 
prove  how  conceivable  such  mutilation  was  even 
then,  and  what  was  its  object  at  all  times. 

A.  C.  Welch. 

ADONIJAH  (.Triit).— 1.  The  name  of  the  fourth 
son  of  David  (2  S  3*,  1  Ch  S^).  After  the  death 
of  Absalom,  Adonijah,  who  was  next  in  order  of 
birth,  naturally  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  His  expectation  was  doubtless  shared 
by  the  nation,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time 
encouraged  by  his  father.  The  situation  had  been 
aJtered,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  Bath- 
sheba  into  the  royal  harem,  and  by  the  birth  of 
Solomon.  The  influence  and  the  ambition  of  this 
latest  of  David's  queens  rendered  it  certain  that 
Adonijah  would  encounter  a  dangerous  rival  in  his 
younger  brother.  It  was  probably  his  knowledge 
that  intrigues  against  his  interests  were  being 
carried  on  in  the  harem  that  led  to  the  premature 
and  Ul-starred  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  seize  the 
crown  before  his  father's  death.  The  narrative 
(1  K  1  and  2)  is  from  the  same  pen  as  the  section 
in  2  S  which  contains  the  story  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
had  access  to  trustworthy  sources  of  information. 
There  are  several  features  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  nanatives;  and  the  two  chief 
actors  therein,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  seem 
to  have  resembled  one  another  in  disposition 
and  even  in  bodily  characteristics  (cf.  1  K  l*-* 
with  2  S  14^  15^).  At  first  Adonijah's  enterprise 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.  He 
attached  to  his  cause  such  important  and  in- 
fluential supporters  as  Joab  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Abiathar  the  priest.  In  company  with 
these  and  many  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  king's  house,  Adonijah  held  a  great  feast  at 
En-Rogel,  where  the  final  arrangements  Mere  to  be 
made  for  his  coronation.  But  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  host.  One  whom  he  had  not  invited 
to  the  banquet  was  destined  to  checkmate  the 
conspirators  ere  their  plans  were  matured.  Nathan 
the  prophet  seems  to  have  occupied  much  the  same 
position  at  the  court  of  David  as  Isaiah  afterwards 
held  at  that  of  Hezekiah.  Seeing  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  Xathan  hastened  to  Bath- 
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sheba,  whose  fears  he  easily  awakened  by  i)ointing 
out  the  danger  to  which  her  own  life  and  that  of 
Solomon  would  be  exirosed  if  the  attempt  of 
Adonijah  should  succeed.  IJathsheba,  who  seems 
to  have  already  obtained  from  David  a  promise 
that  Solomon  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne, 
immediately  sought  an  interview  with  the  a^ed 
king,  and  informed  him  of  what  was  transpirmg 
at  En-Rogel ;  while  Nathan,  in  accordance  with  a 
prearranged  plan,  came  in  opportunely  to  confirm 
ner  story.  1  he  pronhet-counsellor  played  his  part 
with  consummate  sKill,  notably  when  (1  K  1'-'')  he 
expressed  surprise  that  the  king,  if  he  had  sanc- 
tioned the  action  of  Adonijah,  had  not  taken  his 
old  friends  and  counsellors  into  his  confidence. 
Yielding  to  the  representations  of  the  queen  and 
the  prophet,  David  renewed  his  oath  to  Bathsheba 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  took  prompt  measures  to 
.secure  the  accession  of  the  latter.  At  such  a 
juncture  the  support  of  the  royal  bodyguard  was 
all-important,  and  fortunately  their  loyalty  was 
beyond  suspicion.  Their  conmiander  was  ordered 
by  David  to  escort  the  youthful  Solomon,  mounted 
upon  his  father's  mule,  to  Gihon,  and  to  have  him 
anointed  king  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan 
the  prophet.  This  commission  was  executed 
amidst  tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  rent  the 
air  with  shouts  of  '  God  save  King  Solomon  ! '  The 
unwonted  noise  reached  the  ears  of  Adonijah's 
guests  at  En-Kogel,  causin^:  astonishment,  which 
passed  into  consternation  wnen  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Abiathar  hurried  in  with  the  news  that  David 
had  chosen  Solomon  to  succeed  him.  The  com- 
pany broke  up  in  confusion,  and  Adonijah  himself 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  fled  for  protection  to 
the  altar.  Solomon,  however,  agreed  to  spare  his 
life  on  condition  of  future  loyalty.  If  Adonijah 
displayed  no  consuicuous  wisdom  in  his  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown,  Iiis  next  act,  which  cost  him  his 
life,  is  hard  to  explain,  except  on  the  principle, 
Quern  Deus  milt  mrdere  prius  aementat.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  actually  requested  Solomon 
to  bestow  upon  him  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite,  the  maiden  who  had  attended  upon 
David  during  his  declininjj  years.  And  as  advo- 
cate for  him  in  this  delicate  matter  he  chose 
Bathsheba !  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
notions  of  Eastern  courts  can  wonder  at  the 
resentment  of  Solomon,  or  that  he  construed  this 
re(^uest  as  an  act  of  treason.  Considering  the  re- 
lation in  which  Abishag  had  stood  to  David,  the 
people  would  certainly  infer  that  Adonijah  in 
taking  her  for  his  wife  still  asserted  his  right  to 
the  crown.  (Compare  the  story  of  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  in  2  S  3\  and  of  Absalom  in  2  S  16'-^) 
Speedily  w^as  sentence  pronounced,  '  Adonijah  hath 
spoken  this  word  against  his  own  life ;  surely  he 
shall  be  put  to  death  this  day';  and  the  sentence 
was  immediately  executed  by  the  captain  of  the 
guard. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  was  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ch  17*).  3.  One  of  the 
'chiefs  of  the  people'  who  scaled  the  covenant 
(Neh  10").   Same  as  Adonikam  (Ezr  2^»  8",  Neh  V^). 

J,  A.  Selbie. 

ADONIKAM  (cij'iTtj  'my  Lord  has  arisen'),  Ezr 
2»  8'^  Ntii  7'»,  I  Es  r>i«  8»  The  head  of  a  Jewish 
family  iifttr  the  Exile  ;  in  Neh  lO'^  Adonijah. 

H.  A.  White. 

ADONIRAM,  ADORAM  (cynr*.  d-iik).— The  latter 
name  occurs  2  S  2U=",  I  K  12",  and  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Adoniram.  The  LXX  supports  this 
view,  reading  'ASuyeipafi,  2  S  20«,  1  K  4«  5"  (Heb. 
orjiK).  1  K  12'«  (B  'Apafx,  A  'ASui>tpa^L),  and  in  the 
parallel  2  Ch  W'ASu^ttpan  (Heb.  c-po,  Hadoram). 
A.  was  'over  the  levy,'  that  is,  he  superintended 
the  lenea  employed  in  the  public  works  during  the 


reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam.  He  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  rebellious  Isr.  when  sent  to 
them  by  Rehoboam  (1  K  12'^). 

J.  F.  Stexninq. 

ADONIS. — Strictly  not  a  name  but  a  title,  \\i\} 
'AdCn,  '  Lord,'  of  tne  god  Tammuz  (which  see). 
Is  17^''  RVm  'plantings  of  Adonis'  (Dry;]ii  «i:?j 
nit'i  na'amdnim,  text  'pleasant  plants')  and  the 
setting  of  '  vine  slips  of  a  stranger '  (strange  god), 
is  mentioned  as  the  result  of  having  'forgotten 
the  God  of  thy  salvation.'  So  Ewald,  Lagarde, 
Cheyne.  With  '  plantings  of  Adonis,'  cf.  the  Gr. 
'Ad(l)vi8oi  K^iroi,  quick-growing  plants  reared  in  pots 
or  baskets  (Plato,  Phcedr.  276  B),  and  offered  to 
Aphrodite  as  emblems  of  her  lover's  beauty  and 
early  death  (Theocr.  15.  113). 

The  meaning  of  na'amunhn  is,  however,  doubtfuL 
Na'aman  iaprobably  the  name  of  a  god ;  cf .  the  name 
of  the  Syrian  general  (2  K  5'),  and  Ar.  Numdn, 
a  kin^s  name  (Tebrlzi's  scholia  to  Uamdsn).  The 
river  Belus  is  now  called  Nahr  Na'amdn.  Lagarde 
(Sem.  i.  32)  quotes  Arab,  name  of  the  red  anemone, 
ShakaHku-n-Numdn,  explaining  as  ' the  wound 
of  Adonis ' ;  but  see  Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  iii.  p.  7. 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (pi?  ';ik  '  Lord  of  righteousness,' 
AV  Adoni-zedec),  king  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua.  After  the  Gibeonites  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  league  with  Israel,  he  induced  four 
other  kings,  those  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish, 
and  Eglon,  to  unite  with  him  against  the  invaders. 
First  they  attacked,  as  traitors  to  the  common 
cause,  the  Gibeonites,  who  appealed  to  Joshua  for 
help.  By  a  rapid  night  marcli  from  Gil^al,  Joshua 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  allied  kings,  and 
utterly  routed  them  [Joshua,  Beth-hoiion]. 
Adoni-zedek  and  his  associates  sought  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  but  were  taken  and  brought 
before  Joshua.  The  Heb.  chiefs  set  their  feet 
upon  their  necks  in  token  of  triumph.  They 
were  then  slain,  and  their  bodies  hung  up  until 
the  evening,  when  they  were  taken  down  and  flung 
into  the  cave  where  they  had  hid  themselves,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  filled  up  with  great  stones 
(Jos  IQi--'^).  In  Jos  10»'-  LXX  reads  'Adujyi34i;eK, 
and  some  have  identified  the  latter  with  Adonibezek 
of  Jg  P.  (See  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  i.  307  ;  Budde, 
Richt.  u.  Sam.  63 f. ;  W'ellh.  Einleit.*  [Bleek]  182.) 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

ADOPTION  (vloOeffla)  is  a  word  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  desiCTiate  the  privilejje  of  sonship  bestowed 
by  God  on  His  people.  While  Jesus  Himself  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  all  speak  frequently 
and  emphatically  of  our  blessings  and  duties  as  sons 
or  children  of  God,  no  other  of  them  employs  this 
special  term,  which  occurs  in  five  places  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  4»,  Ro  8»'  '-^  9^,  Eph  1»). 
It  seems  to  express  a  distinct  and  definite  idea 
in  that  apostle  s  mind ;  and  since  adoption  was, 
in  Roman  law,  a  technical  terra  for  an  aot  that 
had  specific  legal  and  social  eftects,  there  is  much 
probability  that  he  had  some  reference  to  that 
in  his  use  of  the  word.  The  Romans  maintained 
in  a  very  extreme  way  the  rights  of  fathers 
over  their  children  as  practically  despotic ;  and 
these  did  not  cease  when  the  sons  came  of  age,  or 
had  families  of  their  own,  but  while  the  father 
lived  could  only  be  terminated  by  certain  legal 
proceedings,  analogous  to  those  by  which  slaves 
were  sold  or  redeemed.  The  same  term  (manci- 
jmtio)  was  applied  to  a  process  of  this  kind,  whether 
a  man  parted  M'ith  his  son,  or  his  slave,  or  his 
goods.  Hence  a  man  could  not  be  transferred 
from  one  family  to  another,  or  put  into  the  position 
of  a  son  to  any  Roman  citizen,  without  a  formal 
legal  act,  whicn  was  a  quasi  sale  by  his  natural 
father,  and  buying  out  by  the  person  who  adopted 
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him.  If  he  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  natural 
father,  but  independent  (sui  juris),  as,  e.g.,  if  his 
father  were  dead,  then  he  could  only  be  put  in  the 
place  of  son  to  another  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
sovereign  people  assembled  in  their  religious 
capacity  {comitia  curiata).  For  each  family  had 
its  own  religious  rites,  and  he  must  be  freed  by 
public  authority  from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  those 
of  one,  and  taken  bound  to  observe  those  of 
another.  That  transaction  was,  however,  properly 
called  arrogatio,  wliile  adoptio  strictly  denotea  the 
taking,  by  one  man,  of  a  son  of  another  to  be  his 
son.  This,  though  not  requiring  an  act  of 
legislation,  had  to  be  regularly  attested  by  wit- 
nesses ;  and  in  old  form  one  struck  a  pair  of  scales 
with    a    piece    of  copper  as  an  emolem  of    the 

{(rimitive  process  of  sale.  Adoption,  when  thus 
egally  penormed,  put  a  man  in  every  respect  in 
the  position  of  a  son  by  birth  of  him  who  had 
adopted  him,  so  that  he  possessed  the  same  rights 
and  owed  the  same  obligations. 

No  such  legal  and  complete  transference  of  filial 
rights  and  duties  seems  to  have  exbted  in  the  law 
of  Israel ;  though  there  may  have  been  many  cases 
of  the  informal  adoption  known  among  us,  as  when 
Mordecai  took  the  orphan  Esther,  his  uncle's 
daughter,  to  be  his  (Est  2").  The  failure  of  heirs 
was  pro%'ided  for  bv  the  levirate  law. 

Now,  since  St.  taul  represents  the  Christian's 
adoption  as  carrying  with  it  certain  definite  privi- 
leges which  woulH  not  be  involved  in  such  an  act 
as  Mordecai's,  and  since  he  may  well  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  practice  in  this  matter, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  may  have  had  it  in  view. 
(See  Dr.  \V.  E.  Ball  in  Contemp.  Eev.,  Aug.  1891). 

The  earliest  instance  of  his  use  of  the  word  is  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  a  passage  in  which 
several  names  of  human  relations  are  used  to  illus- 
trate those  between  God  and  man.  and  where  the 
apostle  expressly  says,  '  I  speak  after  the  manner 
or  men '  (3*^),  i.e.  I  use  a  human  analogy  to  make 
my  argument  plain.  The  term  that  he  first 
employs  after  this  remark  is  that  rendered 
covenant,  or  testament  (dia&riicr)),  here  probably 
in  the  general  sense  of  disposition,  without 
emphasis  on  the  peculiarities  either  of  a  covenant 
or  of  a  testament.  In  virtue  of  this  disposition, 
which  was  one  of  promise,  given  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  the  blessing  comes  to  aU  who  are  united 
to  Christ  by  faith ;  for  the  promise,  St.  Paul 
argues,  was  not  to  the  physical  descendants  of  the 
patriarch  as  a  multitude,  but  to  a  unity,  the  one 
Messiah,  who  was  to  gather  all  nations  to  Himself. 
According  to  this  disposition  of  Grod,  believers  are 
sons  and  heirs  (3-'^-  ^).  But  before  their  faith 
in  Christ  they  were  kept  in  ward  tmder  the  law, 
which  was  not  intended  to  add  a  condition  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  but  to  bring  their  latent  sin  to  a 
head  in  transgressions  (3^*),  so  that  they  might  not 
seek  to  be  justified  by  works,  but  mi^ht  accept  the 
blessing  as  of  God's  free  grace  through  Christ,  who 
became  a  curse  for  tis  that  He  might  redeem  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (3'^-  ^'-^).  This  seems  to  be 
clearly  the  general  line  of  the  argument.  But  the 
position  of  men  under  the  law  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  in  two  difierent  ways,  sometimes 
as  bond-servants  under  the  curse  (3^*- "  4^-  ^),  and 
sometimes  as  children  tmder  age  (4i'').  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that  St.  Paul  never  meant  to  deny  that  Abraham, 
Da%-id,  and  other  believers  in  OT  times  were 
really  justified  (see  Ro  4^"*) ;  while  as  many  as 
were' of  the  works  of  the  law  were  tmder  the  curse. 
The  former  were  like  children  under  age,  not  yet 
enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  sonship  ;  the  latter 
were  like  bond-servants.  To  both  alike  the 
blessing  brotight  by  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  the 
time  is  called  adoption  (Gal  4'),  and  this  seems  to 


indicate  that  St.  Paul  holds  the  sonship,  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  to  be  founded  on  the  covenant 
promise  of  God,  and  not  on  the  natural  relation  to 
God  of  all  men  as  such.  We  must  not  therefore  lower 
the  meaning  of  adoption,  in  his  mind,  to  the  confer- 
ring of  the  full  pri^dl^ea  of  sons  on  those  who  are 
children  by  birth.  It  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows, 
a  position  bestowed  by  a  disposition  or  covenant  of 
God,  and  through  a  redemption  by  Christ.  This 
probably  led  St.  Paul  to  the  use  of  the  word  ;  for 
the  Roman  adoption  was  effected  bv  a  legal  act, 
which  involved  a  quasi  buving-out.  lie  also  plainly 
regards  it  as  like  the  adoption  of  Roman  law  in 
tlus,  that  it  gives  not  merely  paternal  care,  but  the 
complete  rights  of  sonship,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  s  Son,  and  the  inheritance.  No  doubt  this 
legal  analo"[y  may  be  pressed  too  far ;  and  St.  Paul 
plainly  indicates  that  what  he  means  is  really 
something  far  deeper ;  for  it  is  founded  upon  a 
spirittial  union  to  God's  Son,  which  is  described 
as  '  putting  on  Christ '  (3^) ;  so  that  our  adoption 
is  not  a  mere  formal  or  legal  act,  though  it  may  be 
compared  to  such  in  respect  of  its  authoritative  and 
abimng  nature. 

Some  theologians  of  different  schools  (e.g. 
Turretin,  Schleiermacher)  have  inferred  from  the 
connexion  between  redemption  and  adoption,  in 
Gal  4',  that  adoption  is  the  positive  part  of  the 
complete  blessing  of  justification,  of  which  re- 
demption or  forgiveness  is  the  negative  part.  But 
this  is  a  very  precarious  inference ;  and  the  two 
terms  are  so  difierent  in  their  meaning,  that  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  adoption 
a  blessing  distinct  from  our  haN^ing  peace  with  Grod 
and  access  into  His  favour,  which  he  describes  in 
Ro  5^  as  the  positive  fruits  of  our  jtistification. 
These  blessings,  indeed,  cannot  be  separated  in 
reality ;  they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  one 
great  gift  of  life  in  Christ ;  but  in  order  to 
understand  clearly  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
NT,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  them  separately. 

The  next  place  where  St.  Paul  speaks  about 
adoption  is  in  Ro  8^-^.  Here  he  is  speaking  of 
the  believer's  new  walk  of  holiness,  and  he  has 
said,  '  If  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live'  (8^).  In  proof  of  this  he 
asserts  that  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  the  sons  of  G<)d '  (8^^) ;  and  then  he  proves 
this  in  turn  by  saj-ing,  '  Ye  received  not  the  (or,  a) 
spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear,  but  ye  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.'  The  line  of  reasoning  is  the  same  as  in 
Galatians,  but  put  in  the  inverse  order.  The  pro- 
mise of  life  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  our  being 
sons  of  God  ;  and  that,  again, beeaiLse  the  spirit  that 
He  has  given  us  is  that  of  adoption,  enabling  us  to 
address  God  as  our  Father,  and  so  (8^*)  witnessing 
■with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God.  In 
this  possibly  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
witnesses  which  were  necessary  to  the  solemn  act 
of  adoption  according  to  Roman  law  and  custom. 
Then,  as  in  the  earlier  Epistle,  it  is  stated  that  this 
adoption  carries  with  it  all  the  rights  of  true  son- 
ship,  '  If  children,  then  heirs,'  etc.  (8").  St.  Paul 
next  proceeds  to  contrast  this  glorious  prospect 
with  the  present  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God. 
These  sufferings  are  shared  by  aU  creation;  and 
the  deliverance  is  to  be  at  the  revealing  of  the  sons 
of  God  (8^),  when  creation  itself  shaJl  share  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God  (8^^).  So  in 
8^  he  says,  '  we  wait  for  our  adoption,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.'  It  is  the  resurrection 
of  life  at  the  coming'  of  the  Lord  that  is  xm- 
doubtedly  meant;  and  that  is  called  here  the 
adoption^  because  it  will  be  the  fuU  revelation  of 
our  sonship.  Now  are  we  sons  of  Grod,  as  St.  John 
puts  it ;  but  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  when  it  shall 
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tLpfteax,  we  shall  be  like  Him  (1  Jn  3'-').  Another 
Btnking  imrallel  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  words, 
as  recortled  by  St.  Luke  (2(h*-  *"),  of  those  that  are 
aceounte<i  worthy  to  attain  to  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  '  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,  for 
they  are  eiiual  unto  the  angels,  and  are  sons  of 
God,  Ijeinj;  stms  of  the  resurrection.'  As  salvation 
b  sometimes  sjioken  of  as  a  thing  perfect  here  and 
now,  and  sonietimes  a«  only  to  ho  completed  at  the 
last,  so  St.  Paul  speaks  of  adoption.  It  belongs  to 
the  believer  really  and  certainly  now,  but  perfectly 
only  at  the  resurrection. 

In  Ko  y*  St.  Paul  mentions  'the  adoption' 
first  among  the  privileges  of  Israel,  which  he  there 
enumerates.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  called  in  the  OT 
God's  son,  and  individual  members  of  it  His 
children,  sons  and  daughters.  The  term  implies 
further,  what  is  also  taught  in  OT,  that  they  had 
this  relation,  not  through  physical  descent  or 
creation,  but  by  an  act  of  gracious  love  on  God's 
part.  And  in  V-^,  St.  Paul  teaches  that  not  all 
the  children  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  children 
of  Gotl,  but  they  who  are  of  the  promise,  i.e., 
as  he  put  it  liefore,  they  who  accept  the  promise 
by  fait  11.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  speaks  here  of  another  adoption,  quite  distinct 
from  the  Christian  one ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  earlier 
and  less  perfect  phase  of  it,  but  he  regards  it  as 
essentially  the  same ;  since  the  gospel  was  preached 
before  to  Abraham,  and  justincation,  though 
founded  on  the  actual  redemption  of  Christ,  Avas  by 
anticipation  applied  to  him  and  many  others 
before  Christ  came. 

The  last  place  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  term 
adoption  is  Eph  1',  where  he  says  that  God 
eternally  foreordained  believers  unto  adoption  as 
sons  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  Himself.  This 
refers  to  the  eternal  purpose,  in  accordance  with 
which  God  does  all  His  works  in  time,  and  corre- 
sponds to  what  he  had  said  in  Ro  8*,  that  '  whom 
He  foreknew  He  also  foreordained  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren.'  The  conformity 
here  mentioned  probably  includes  moral  likeness ; 
but  the  ultimate  end  is  stated  to  be  that  there 
might  be  many  brethren  of  Christ,  among  whom 
He  is  the  firstborn.  Our  Lord,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  God's  Son,  His  own 
proper  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation  (Col  1"), 
and  the  grace  of  adoption  makes  believers  truly  His 
brethren  and  ioint-heirs  with  Him,  though  He  has 
ever  and  in  all  things  the  pre-eminence  as  Son  of 
God  from  eternity,  by  nature  and  not  merely  by 
grace. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
Divine  Sonship,  see  God,  Sons  of  ;  Children  of. 

LrrrRATrnE— Comm.  on  the  Pauline  Epp.  by  Calvin,  Meyer, 
Alt  '.    I.i«htfoot,  Sanday-Heftdlam ;   works   on  NT 

Til.  liniiil,   Weiss,   Beyschlaff,    Bovon ;   studies    in 

P"'  -y  by  Pnpiderer,  Sabfttler,  Bruce.     (See  Ut. 

uniiir  t.iU',  r?uNs  or ;  Cuiluken  or.) 

J.  S.  Candlish. 
ADORA  {'ASupd)  in  Idunwa  {Ant.  Xlll.   ix.  1), 
noticed  in  1  Mac  13*.     The  same  as  Adoraim. 

ADORAIM  (cnnti),  2  Ch  11».— A  city  of  Judah 
fortifit'd  by  Kehoboam  on  the  S.W.  of  his  mountain 
kingdom,  now  Diim,  at  the  e<lge  of  the  moun- 
taiuH  W.  of  Hebron— a  small  village.  SJVP  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.  C.  K.  CONDER. 

ADORAM.— See  Adoniram. 

ADORATIOM.— Under  this  term  may  be  con- 
veniently  considered  certain  i)ha.<ieH  of  worship. 
The  word  itself  does  not  occur  either  in  AV  or  Rv, 
bat  both  the  disposition  of  mind  and  heart,  and 


the  outward  expressions  of  that  disposition,  which 
are  alike  denoted  by  it,  receive  abundant  illus- 
tration. From  one  of  the  actions  expressive  of  A., 
— namely,  lifting  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  either  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  worshipper  was  dumb  in 
the  sacred  presence,  or,  more  commonly,  to  kiss  it 
and  then  wave  it  towards  the  statue  or  the  god, — 
the  term  itself  is  often  supposed  to  be  derived 
(admoventes  oribus  stiis  dexteram,  Apul.  Met.  iv. 
28;  cf.  Pliny,  NH  xxviii.  5;  Min.  Felix,  Oct.  ii.). 
This  practice  of  kissing  the  hand,  accompanied  by 
certain  other  gestures,  was,  among  the  Romans,  the 
special  meaning  of  adoratio  as  distinguished  from 
oratio  or  prayer.  It  was,  in  antiquity,  expressive 
of  the  deepest  respect,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Job 
31=",  possibly  also  in  1  K  19>»,  Ps  21*,  Hos  13=*. 
Adorare  is  however  a  compound  verb,  meaning, 
first,  '  to  address,'  then,  '  to  entreat,  to  supplicate,' 
and,  finally,  *  to  worship.'  That  A.  should  embrace 
at  once  a  range  of  feelings  and  a  series  of  acts  is 
explained  by  a  very  simple  consideration.  The 
most  profound  and  most  intense  feelings  are  just 
those  which  act  or  gesture  expresses  better  than 
words.  It  is  only,  therefore,  to  a  limited  extent 
that  A.  finds  expression  in  language,  and  then 
only  in  language  of  the  most  general  and  least 
objective  kind.  A.  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  which  is  called  forth  by  the 
loftiest  thoughts  and  realisations  of  God.  Before 
His  perfections  the  soul  abases  itself ;  it  seeks  to 
get  beyond  earth  and  earthly  things  and  to  enter 
into  His  nearer  presence.  A.  belongs  thus  to  the 
mystical  side  or  religion  ;  it  includes  the  awe  and 
reverence  with  which  the  soul  feels  itself  on  holy 
ground.  Its  appropriate  expressions  are  therefore 
those  which  convey  the  feeling  most  adequately, 
even  though  when  tried  by  any  objective  standard 
they  might  be  pronounced  meaningless.  We  dis- 
tinguish generally  between  A.  and  those  parts  of 
Prayer  and  Worship  which  are  directed  towards  a 
special  end, — from  confession,  supplication,  thanks- 
giving. Hymns  and  Prayers  of  A.  set  forth  the 
majesty,  purity,  and  holiness  of  God,  His  ineffable 
perfections,  and  the  soul's  loving  contemplation  of 
them.  The  adoring  heart  is  '  lost  in  wonder,  love, 
and  praise.'  In  the  Psalms,  nature  in  all  its 
departments  is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  praise 
and  glorify  God.  St.  Paul,  caught  up  even  to  the 
third  heaven,  knowing  not  whether  he  was  in  the 
body  or  apart  from  the  body,  and  hearing  un- 
speakable words,  is  an  example  of  that  self- 
abandonment  of  devotion  which  is  implied  in  the 
highest  form  of  A.  Possibly  a  similar  meaning 
attaches  to  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  he  was 
'  in  the  spirit '  on  the  Lord's  day.  Not  only  are 
angels  called  upon  to  bless  the  Lord,  but  A.  is 
represented  as  the  essence  of  the  heavenly  life.  In 
Is  6  a  scene  of  heavenly  A.  is  depicted  ;  and 
similar  scenes  are  set  forth  in  the  Bk  of  Rev 
(48-u  58-14  7ii-i2)_  A.  is  here  distinguished  from 
service,  as  something  even  more  truly  funda- 
mental, even  that  from  which  the  only  stcceptable 
service  springs. 

God  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  A.,  since  in 
Him  only  perfection  dwells,  and  He  only  must  be 
the  supreme  object  of  love  and  reverence.  His 
worship  must  be  spiritual  (Jn  4^),  and  such  wor- 
ship accorded  to  any  other  is  uniformly  branded  as 
idolatry.  Christ  is  adored  because  '  God  was  in 
Him'  (2  Co  5'"),  and  because  God  'hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  is  Himself  glorified  when  the 
confession  is  made  that  'Christ  is  Lord'  (Ph 
29-"). 

As  regards  the  attitudes  and  acts  expressive 
of  A.,  these,  as  already  stated,  symbolised  the 
feeling  experienced,  and  varied  therefore  with  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  emotion  indicated.  Humility 
was   naturally   expressed   by  prostration,  kneei- 
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•dimply  bending  head  or  body ;  sub- 
iiJ  reverence,  by  the  folded  hands  and 
Qowiuitst  eyes ;  wonder  and  awe,  by  the  uplifted 
hands  with  palms  turned  outwards ;  invocation 
and  supplication,  by  hands  and  arms  outstretched  ; 
dependence  and  entreaty,  by  clasped  hands  or 
meeting  palms.  Among  the  Hebrews,  standing 
was  the  more  usual  attitude  in  public  prayer,  as  it 
is  among  the  Jews  to  this  day;  it  indicates,  per- 
haps, more  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  other 
men  and  less  self-abandonment  than  kneeling  (cf. 
the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican), 
which  therefore  was  more  appropriate  to  private 
devotion.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  knelt  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  (1  K  8'^  2  Ch  &%  Ezra  (Ezr 
9")  and  Daniel  (Dn  6^")  likewise  fell  upon  their 
knees ;  and  St.  Paul  knelt  in  prayer  A\ith  the 
elders  of  Ephesus.  In  all  these  instances,  however, 
the  idea  conveyed  is  rather  that  the  spectators  were 
overlooking  or  assisting  at  an  act  of  private 
devotion,  than  that  they  were  taking  part  in  public 
or  common  prayer.  In  one  instance  (2  S  7^*  =  1  Ch 
17^®)  we  read  of  sitting  as  an  attitude  of  prayer ; 
but  this  probably  is  a  form  of  kneeling,  the 
body  being  thro^\•n  back  so  as  to  rest  upon 
the  heels,  as  in  other  cases  (1  K  18^-)  it  was 
thrown  forward  until  the  head  was  placed  between 
the  knees.  To  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  person 
(irpoaKvvncns)  was  an  act  of  extreme  reverence, 
generally  accompanving  supplication  (1  S  25-'',  2  K 
4P,  Est '83,  :Mt  289,  kk  5",  Lk  8^i,  Jn  IP-).  Pros- 
tration before  a  human  patron  or  benefactor  was 
an  Oriental,  not  a  Koman,  custom,  and  hence  St. 
Peter  declined  to  receive  it  from  Cornelius,  in  whom 
it  indicated  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  apostle.  Of  hands  lifted  to  heaven  we  read  in 
Is  1^^,  1  Ti  2*.  The  consecration  of  love  was 
denoted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  kiss.  Moses  and 
Joshua  were  commanded  to  remove  their  sandals 
(Ex  3^,  Jos  5^°),  because  the  presence  of  God  made 
holy  the  grotind  on  which  they  stood.  In  all  these 
instances  it  is  easy  to  discern  how  the  outward  act 
expressed,  and,  in  expressing,  tended  to  intensify  in 
the  heart  of  the  worshipper  the  feeling  with  which 
it  was  associated.  A.  Stewart. 

ADORNING  (mod.  adornment)  occurs  in  1  P  3^ 
'  Whose  a.  let  it  not  be  that  outward  a.  of  plaiting 
the  hair.'  The  latest  use  of  a.  as  a  subst.  is  in 
H.  More's  Seven  Ch.  (1669):  'Her  prankings  and 
adomings'  {Oxf  Diet.).  J.  Hastings. 

ADRAMMELECH  (ti^s^-in).— 1.  A.  and  Anamme- 
lech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  to  whom  the  colonists, 
brought  to  Samaria  from  Sepharvaim,  burnt  their 
children  in  the  fire  (2  K  17^^).  Adrammelech  has 
been  identified  with  a  deity  f requentlj'  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  records  whose  name  is  written  ideographi- 
cally  AX.  BAR.  and  AX.  xix.  IB.  This  name  has 
been  conjecturally  read  'Adar';  and  if  this  con- 
jecture be  right,' Adar '  may  be  identified  Avith 
'Adrammelech'  (i.e.  'Adar-prince'  or  '  Adar- 
Molech  ').  '  Adar  '  is  a  name  of  Accadian  origin, 
signifying  'Father  of  decision'  {or  judgment). 
'  Adar '  was  active  in  sending  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge.    (Cf.  Schrader,  KAT\  on  2  K  l'^'). 

2.  (2  K 19^",  Is  37^)  mentioned  with  Sharezer  as  one 
of  the  muixlerers  of  Sennacherib.  In  Is  {I.e.)  and 
in  all  the  versions  of  Kings  {I.e.)  the  two  murderers 
are  described  as  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  but  the 
Kethihh  of  Kings  omits  'his  sons.'  A  Babylonian 
chronicle,  referring  to  the  murder,  says  simply, 
'  On  the  twentieth  of  the  month  Tebet,  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  Avas  killed  by  his  son 
{sing. )  in  an  insurrection. '  (See  E.  Schrader,  Keilin- 
schriftlichc  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  and  C.  H.  W. 
Johns  in  Expository  Times,  vol.  vii.  p.  238  f . ,  and 
p.  360.  W.  E.  Barxes. 


ADRAMYTTIUM  (' ASpanvrnov)  was  an  ancient 
city  of  the  country  Mysia,  in  the  Kom.  province 
Asia,  with  a  harbour,  at  the  top  of  the  gulf  Sinus 
Adramyttenus.  The  population  and  the  name 
were  moved  some  distance  inland  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  site  which  is  now  called  Edremid. 
It  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance  Avhen 
Pergamos  wffe  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Asia ; 
and  hence,  when  Asia  became  a  Rom.  province, 
Adramyttium  was  selected  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  N.W.  district  of  Asia,  where  the  assizes 
{conventus)  of  that  whole  district  were  held. 
Its  ships  made  trading  voyages  along  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  as  far  as  Syria  (Ac  27^) ;  and  a 
kind  of  ointment  exported  from  the  city  was 
highly  esteemed  (Pliny,  NH  xiii.  2.  5).  Its 
importance  as  a  trading  centre  is  shown  by  its 
being  one  of  the  cities  where  cistophori,  the  great 
commercial  coinrge  of  the  east,  were  struck  be- 
tween 133  and  67  B.C.  It  sutiered  greatly  during 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  and  rather  declined  in  im- 
portance ;  but,  even  as  late  as  the  3rd  cent., 
under  Caracalla,  it  still  ranked  sufficiently  high  to 
strike  alliance  coins  with  Ephesus  (implying  cer- 
tain reciprocal  rights  in  respect  of  religious  festi- 
vals and  games).  W.  M.  Kamsay. 

ADRIA  (Ac  27^,  RV  Sea  of  Adria).— The  sea 
'^amidst'  which  the  ship  carrying  St.  Paul  was 
driven  during  fourteen  days,  before  it  stranded  on 
Melita.  After  passing  Crete,  the  voyagers  en- 
countered a  violent  '  north-easter '  (RV  Eura- 
quilo),  before  which  they  drifted,  and  running 
under  the  island  of  Clauda  (RV  Cauda,  now  Gozo), 
they  were  afraid  of  being  carried  towards  the 
quicksands  (RV  Syrtis)  dreaded  by  the  mariner 
on  the  African  coast ;  but  eventually,  on  the  four- 
teenth day,  descried  land,  where  they  ran  the  ship 
aground  on  an  island  called  Melita.  The  sea  which 
they  traversed  is  termed  6  'A5p:as.  Three  questions 
arise — (1)  as  to  the  form,  (2)  as  to  the  origin,  and 
(3)  as  to  the  range  or  connotation,  of  the  word. 

1.  WH  prefer  the  aspirated  form  'X5pias ;  but 
while  both  forms  occur  in  ancient  writers  (see  the 
variations  in  Pauly-Wiss.  EE  s.v.),  our  choice 
must  depend  on  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
name. 

2.  There  were  two  towns  of  similar  name — Atria 
or  Hadria,  in  Picenum  (now  Atri),  an  inland  toA^Ti 
having  no  relation  to  the  Adriatic  (except  indirectly 
through  its  port  of  ^Nlatrinum),  and  Atria,  a  town 
of  early  commercial  importance  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  with  which  the  name  is  associated  by  such 
authorities  as  Livy  (v.  33),  Strabo  (v.  1),  and  Pliny 
{HN  iii.  120).  This  town,  still  called  Adria,  is 
described  by  Livy  and  others  as  a  Tuscan  settle- 
ment, but  by  Justin  (xx.  1.  9)  as  of  Gr.  origin ;  and  its 
early relationswith  Greece  are  (as  Mommsen,in  OIL 
V.  1.  p.  220,  points  out)  yet  more  certainly  attested  by 
painted  vases  of  Gr.  style  found  in  no  small  num- 
ber there,  but  not  elsewhere  in  that  district  of 
Italy.  The  Picentine  town  was  in  imperial  times 
called  Hadria,  and  earlier  coins  belonging  to  it 
are  inscribed  HAT.,  while  in  inscriptions  from  the 
town  on  the  Po  the  first  letter  is  represented  by  A, 
not  by  H,  and  Mommsen,  for  that  reason,  has 
latterly  preferred  the  form  Atria. 

3.  As  Adrias  was  early  used  in  the  sense,  to 
which  Adriatic  has  again  been  confined,  of  the 
branch  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  lUyria,  it  was 
not  unnatural  so  to  understand  it  in  Ac  27,  esp. 
as  an  island  oft'  its  lUyrian  shore,  Melita  (now 
Meleda),  might  have  been  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck. Bryant  {Diss,  on  the  tvind  Euroclydon), 
Macknight,  and  others  adopted  this  view,  which 
some,  on  their  authority,  have  accepted,  although 
Scaliger  had  pronounced  it  ridiculous  and  hardly 
worth  refuting.    Its  chief  champion  is  W.  Falconer, 
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whose  Dissertation  on  St.  PauVs  Voyage,  published 
in  1817,  was  reissued  in  1870  by  the  writer's  nephew, 
Judge  Falconer,  with  copious  additional  notes 
controverting  (though  M'ith  little  real  success)  the 
arguments  oi  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  support 
of  the  tradition  wliich  regards  Malta  as  the  scene 
of  shipwreck,  and  takes  Adrias  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  waters  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  at.  Paul,  18i8).  The  history  of 
the  strangely  varying  usage  is  well  indicated  by 
Partsch  in  rauly-Wiss,  s.v.,  and  by  Miiller  in 
his  ed.  of  Strabo,  pp.  328,  335,  338.  At  first  the 
name  strictly  belonged  to  the  inner  portion 
a<ljoining  the  nioutli.-j  of  the  Po  and  the  coast  of 
the  Veneti,  while  the  lower  or  south  portion  was 
known  as  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  these  names  soon 
became  interchangeable,  or,  if  a  distinction  was 
drawn,  it  was  that  of  two  basins — the  inner  as  far 
as  Mount  Garganus  being  more  strictly  'the 
Adrias,'  the  outer  the  Ionian  Sea.  Strabo  expressly 
recognises  this  distinction,  but  indicates  that 
Adrias  had  now  become  the  name  for  the  whole  (ii. 
123,  vii.  187).  But  while  Adrias  comes  thus  to 
include  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  latter  term  in  its  turn 
obtained  an  extension  to  the  sea  lying  between  the 
west  coasts  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  which  is  called  by 
Strabo  the  Sicilian,  and  was  also  termed  the 
Ausonian  Sea  (ii.  123),  and  the  name  Adrias  now 
received  a  corresjwnding,  but  even  greater,  exten- 
sion. A  very  clear  light  is  thrown  on  the  range  or 
connotation  of  '  the  Adrias,'  as  used  in  Acts,  by 
the  statements  of  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  (not 
•  immediately,'  as  Smith  lias  said  (p.  127),  but) 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  St.  Luke  (he  Avas  alive 
160  A.D.),  and  who  presents  an  usage  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  not  only  existent,  but 
current  and  generally  accepted  for  some  consider- 
able time,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  work. 
Ptolemy  places  the  Adriatic  to  the  east  of  Sicily 
(iii.  4),  to  the  south  of  Achaia  (iii.  14),  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  Peloponnesus  (iii.  16),  and  to  the 
west  of  Crete  (iii.  15),  thus  giving  to  it  precisely 
the  extent  Mhich  Strabo  assigns  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  We  meet  the  same  wider  range  in  earlier  as 
well  as  later  ANTiters.  The  only  argument  of 
weight  adduced  by  Judge  Falconer  m  opposition  to 
the  case  thus  established,  is  that  elsewhere  (iv.  3) 
Ptolemy  places  Melita  (Malta)  in  the  African  Sea, 
which  bounds  Sicily  on  the  south.  But  it  is  too 
much  to  construe  this  as  though  Ptolemy  'dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  excluded  the  island  from 
all  sea.s  but  that  of  Africa. '  The  alleged  '  exclusion ' 
is  a  mere  inference  by  Falconer  from  the  '  inclusion'; 
not  at  all  necessary  where  Melita,  lying  between 
the  two  seas  called  African  and  Sicilian,  might 
easily  be  associated  with  either.  At  any  rate,  the 
main  question  concerns  not  the  mere  geographical 
assignation  of  Melita  as  such,  but  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  '  the  Adrias '  as  the  sea  Avhich  the 
vessel  traversed  on  its  voyage.  And  here  most 
commentators  agree  in  homing  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  current  usage  of  the  time  when  St.  Luke 
wrote,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole  expanse  of 
waters  between  Crete  and  Sicily. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

ADRIEL  (S><-ni')._Son  of  Barzillai,  a  native  of 
Abel-meliolnh  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Bethshean.  He  married  Merab,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  should  have  been  given  to 
David  as  the  slayer  of  Goliath  (1  S  18>»).  Michal 
(2  S  2P)  is  a  mistake  for  Merab. 

J.  F.  Sn.XMN.:. 

ADUEL  ('ASoi'TjX,  Heb.  Vkhk,  S>t.  h-x-^n,,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Tobit,  To  1^  A  variant  form  of 
l^sn^,,  1  Ch  4»  J.  T.  Marshall. 

ADULLAM  (D^;^),  now  'Id-'el-md'  'Feast  of 
water,'  or   Jd-'el-miyeh  'Feast  of  the  hundred' 


(see  Clermont-Ganneau  and  Conder  in  PEF  Mem. 
iii.  361-67;  Conder,  Tent  Work,  p.  276  f.;  Smith, 
Geogr.  p.  229),  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  OT.  It  waa  a  city  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gn  38'),  in  the  district  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  after  the  conquest  (Jos  12''). 
It  was  fortified  by  llehoboam  (2  Ch  IF),  and  is 
mentioned  later  on  by  Micali  (1").  After  the 
Captivity  it  was  re-peopled  by  the  Jews  (Neh 
ll*'),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im2>ortance 
under  the  Maccabees  (2  Mac  12^). 

The  Cave  of  Adullam,  famous  through  its  associa- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  David,  has  usually 
been  supjposed  to  have  had  no  connexion  with  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  has  been  located  by  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  many  travellers,  in  the  Wady 
Khareitun,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem. 
The  most  recent  authorities,  however,  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  an  entirely  suitable  site  for  it 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  separating  the  two.  Half- 
way between  Shochoh  and  Keilah,  and  10  miles 
north-west  of  Hebron,  some  caves  have  been  found, 
the  position  of  which  suits  all  we  are  told  about 
David's  stronghold,  and  which  are  at  once  central 
and  defensible.  It  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
settled  that  the  Cave  of  Adullam  was  not  far  from 
where  David  had  his  encounter  with  Goliath. 

Adullamite  ('^V-iy^  'native  of  Adullam')  is  applied 
to  Hirah,  the  friend  of  Judah  (Gn  38').  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  Adullam  was  a  royal  city, 
and  if  it  was  so  m  Hirah's  time,  he  was  probably 
king.  W.  MuiR. 

ADULTERY.— See  Crimes,  and  Marriage. 

ADUMMIM,  The  Ascent  of  (o'piti  rih^'.^),  Jos 
15'  18'^,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  is  the  steep  pass  in 
which  the  road  ascends  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
Its  name,  TaVat  ed-Dumm,  is  still  the  same — '  the 
ascent  of  blood '  or  '  red,'  and  is  most  probably  due 
to  the  red  marl  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  pass.  In  this  pass,  notorious  for  robberies  and 
murders,  is  the  traditional  'inn'  of  Lk  lO*',  and 
near  by  the  Chastel  Eouge  or  Citeme  llouge,  built 
by  the  crusaders  for  protection  of  pilgrims  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan.  A.  Henderson. 

ADVANTAGE. — This  is  one  of  our  numerous  mis- 
spelt Eng.  words.  It  comes  fromavan^, '  before,'  with 
the  suffix  age.  Hence  it  has  no  connexion  with 
Lat.  prep,  ad  (though  the  misspelling  is  found  as 
early  as  1523),  and  the  meaning  is  not  simple  pi'ofit, 
but  superiority.  In  this  sense  it  is  found  in 
Ro  3'  'What  a.  then  hath  the  Jew?'  and  2  Co 
2",  to  which  RV  adds  2  Co  7=»  12'"- ",  in  Job 
35',  Jude  V.18  'a.'  should  be  'profit.'  And  so  the 
verb  •  to  advantage,'  now  obsolete,  which  is  found 
in  Lk  925,  1  Co  15='-  '  what  advantageth  it  me  ? ' 
is  rightly  turned  into  '  profit '  in  RV. 

J.  Hastings. 

ADVENT.— See  Parousia. 

ADVENTURE,  now  obs.  as  a  verb,  is  found  Dt  28»« 
'  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you  which 
would«ota.  (intrans.=  venture)  to  set  the  sole  of 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and 
tenderness';  Jg  9'^  'For  my  father  fougiit  for 
you,  and  a-*  (transit.  =  risked)  his  life ' ;  Ac  l&>^ 
•desiring  him  that  he  would  not  a.  himself  {doOvcu 
iavrdy,  'give  himself)  into  the  theatre.'  Cf. 
Shaks.  Two  G.  of  Ver.  III.  i.  120- 

'  Leander  would  adventure  it ' ; 

and  for  the  intrans.  use  Pom.  and  Jul.  V.  iii.  11 — 

'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure.' 


ADVEKSAKY 


AFFLICTION 
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'At  all  adventure'  occurs  Wis  2-  'we  are  bom 
at  all  a.'  (a&ro<rx.fSiws,  KV  '  by  mere  chance')  and 
'at  all  adventures,'  Lv  26-'  m  (np,  in  the  usual 
phrase  cy  np  -"jn).  Cf.  T.  Wilson  (1553) :  'which 
showte  (shoot)  ...  at  all  aventures  hittie  missie.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ADVERSARY.  —  Besides  the  general  sense  of 
opponent,  a.  occurs  with  the  special  meaning  of  an 
opijonent  at  law  (avriSiKos),  Lk  12*^  'When  thou 

foest  with  thine  adversary  to  the  magbtrate'; 
It  5^  Lk  18*.     In  the  foil,  passages  it  is  used  as 
the  tr.  of  Heb.  i?y  Sdtdn,  Nu  22^,  1  S  2&*,  2  S  IS^^, 

1  K  5^  IP^  23. 25  Cf.  1  P  5«  '  your  a.  (Gr.  iyriSixoi) 
'  the  devil.'    See  Satak,  J.  Hastings. 

ADVERTISE,  '  to  give  notice,'  '  inform,'  Nu  24" 
'  I  will  a.  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days '  ;  and  Ru  4''  '  I  thought 
to  a.  thee '  (RY  '  disclose  it  unto  thee ').  In  the 
last  passage  the  Heb.  is  '  uncover  the  ear '  (jm  nbi). 
See  Ear.  Advertisement,  in  the  sense  of  precept, 
admonition,  occurs  in  the  heading  of  Sir  20. 

J.  Hastings. 

ADVICE,  ADVISE,  ADVISEMENT.— 'To  take 
advice '  in  mod.  Eng.  is  to  consult  with  another 
and    receive    his    opinion.     But    in  Jg  IJP  and 

2  Ch  2o^"  'to  take  a.'  means  to  consult  with 
oneself  and  give  an  opinion  ;  Jg  19^  '  consider  of 
it,  take  a.  (RY  'take  counsel')  and  speak.'  So 
Shaks.  2  Benri/  VI.  II.  ii.  67— 

'  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perfonn'd  ; 
But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy.' 

Advise  in  the  sense,  not  of  giving  advice  to 
another,  but  of  deliberating  with  oneself,  is  found 
twice,  2  S  24'*  'now  a.  (RY  'advise  thee')  and 
see  what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent 
me,'  and  1  Ch  211^  (RY  'consider').  'Well 
advised'  in  Pr  13"^,  'but  with  the  well  advised  is 
wisdom,'  means  not  those  who  have  accepted  good 
advice,  but  those  who  are  cautious  or  deliberate. 
Cf.  Bacon,  Essays,  '  Let  him  be  .  .  .  advised  in 
his  answers.'  Advisement,  now  obs.,  occurs 
1  Ch  12'*  'the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  upon  a. 
(i.e.  after  deliberation)  sent  him  away'  ;  2  Mac  14^ 
'^^^len  they  had  taken  long  a.  thereupon'  (RY 
'  when  these  proposals  had  been  long  considered '). 

J.  Hastings. 
ADVOCATE    (xapd/cXip-os),  only  1    Jn  2'.      See 
Spirit,  Holy. 

AEDIAS  (B  'Ar?5eias,  A  -5i-),  1  Es  9=^.  —  One  of 
those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their  'strange' 
wives.  The  corresponding  name  in  Ezr  10^  is 
Elijah  (n;^N,  'HXta).  The  form  in  1  Es  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Gr.  (HAI^  read  as  AHAIdk),  and  has  no 
Heb.  equivalent.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

£NEAS  (AtVeas)  is  the  name  of  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda  who  was  cured  by  Peter  (Ac  9**-*^).  We 
find  the  name  used  of  a  Jew  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
X.  22.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

^NON  (kivil'v,  'springs')  is  mentioned  only  in 
Jn  3-'  as  near  to  Salem  (which  see).  As  the 
name  'springs'  is  common,  its  locality  must  be 
fixed  by  that  of  Salem.  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
place  ^Enon  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  now 
Bcisan  ;  and  the  name  SAlim  is  said  to  attach  to  a 
mound  some  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Beisan,  while 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  it  are  seven  springs. 
'  Rividets  also  wind  about  in  all  directions.  .  .  . 
I  have  found  few  places  in  Palestine  of  which  one 
could  so  truly  say,  "  Here  is  much  water"'  (Yan  de 
Yelde,  ii.  p.  Mo,  etc.).  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  identification  is  the  naming  of 
Salem  (Jn  3'-'*)  as  a  well-known  town,  suggesting 
the  well-knov\-n  Salim,  east  of  Shechem.     Conder 


has  pointed  out  'Ainfln,  bearing  the  name,  situated 
in  the  Wfidy  FSrah.  'Here  was  once  a  large 
village,  now  completely  overthrown.  A  great 
number  of  rock-cut  cisterns  are  observed  on  the 
site '  (Survey  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  234).  A  little  to  the 
south  of  'Ainiin  is  a  succession  of  springs  with  flat 
meadows  on  either  side,  where  great  crowds  might 
gather  by  the  bank  of  the  copious  perennial  stream 
shaded  by  oleanders.  Here  were  '  many  waters ' 
(Jn  3^  RYm).  It  is  accessible  by  roads  from 
all  quarters,  and  is  situated  by  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  Jerus.  to  Galilee,  the  road  passing 
Jacob's  Well  (Jn  4®)  which  our  Lord  may  have 
taken  to  meet  the  Baptist  in  view  of  threatened 
misunderstandings  and  jealousies  of  >  his  disciples. 
For  a  full  description,  see  Conder's  Tent  Work,  iL 
pp.  57,  58.  The  distance  is  about  7  mUes  from 
Salim,  which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  this 
identification ;  but  there  is  no  nearer  town  of 
importance  by  which  to  describe  its  situation. 

A.  Henderson. 
iESORA    (Mffupd),    Jth    4-*    (AY    Esora).  —  A 
Samaritan  town  noticed  with  Blethhoron,  Jericho, 
and    Salem  (Salim).     Possibly   'Asireh,    N.E.    of 
Shechem  (SWP  vol.  iL  sh.  xi.).     C!  R.  Conder. 

AFFECT,  AFFECTION.— In  its  Hteral  sense  of 
'to  act  upon,'  aflect  occurs  once.  La  3^'  'mine  eye 
aft'ecteth  mine  heart.'  In  Sir  13"  the  meaning  is 
to  aspire,  'Aflect  not  to  be  made  equal  unto 
him  in  talk.'  Besides  these,  observe  Gal  4'^-  "*, 
where  the  meaning  is  to  have  attection  for,  be 
fond  of.  Gal  4"  'They  zealously  a.  vou,  but 
not  well  (Gr.  ^TjXovaLv  vfids  ou  koXQs,  RV  '  They 
zealously  seek  you  in  no  good  way ') ;  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might  a.  them'  (RV 
'seek  them').  Cf.  Bingham,  Xenoph.  'Alwaies 
soure  and  cruell,  so  that  Souldiers  aflected  him  as 
children  doe  their  Schoolemaster.'  Besides  these, 
a.  occurs  only  Ac  14-  'made  them  evU  a*^'  (ira/tiw) ; 
2  Mac  4-^  '  not  well  a«i '  (aXXorptos),  RY  '  ill  a*'*.') ; 
13^  'well  a«^'  (ei'/i€i^'s).  Affection  in  old  Eng. 
is  any  bent  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  good 
or  bad,  as  Col  3^  'set  your  a.  (Gr.  ippoveTre,  RY 
'set  your  mind')  on  things  above.'  Hence,  to  tr. 
irddos  and  the  like,  some  adj.  is  added,  as  Col  3^ 
'inordinate  a.'  (Gr.  -rdOos,  RY  'passion');  Ro 
P'  '  without  natural  a.'  (Gr.  doTopyos).  But  in  the 
plu.  affiections  means  passions,  as  Gal  5^^  '  the  flesh 
with  the  a.  (Gr.  rddij/ia,  RV  '  passions ')  and  lusts ' ; 
Ro  1^  '  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  a.'  (Gr.  rdOii 
driiiias,  RY  ' \-ile  passions').  Cf.  the  diflerence 
between  'passion'  and  'passions.'  RY  gives  'atiec- 
tions'  in  a  good  (i.e.  the  mod.)  sense  at  2  Co  6^^ 
(AY  '  bowels,'  which  see).  Affectioned  is  found  in 
the  neutral  sense  of  '  disposed '  in  Ro  12"^  '  kindly 
a.  (Gr.  (piXwrropyoi,  RY  'tenderly  a.')  one  to  another.' 
Cf.  FuUeTjAbel  Red.  '  He  (Luther)  was  very  lovingly 
atiectioned  towards  his  children.'    J.  Hastings. 

AFFINITY.— In  1  K  3'  'Solomon  made  a.  with 
Pharaoh '  ;  2  Ch  IS'  '  Jehoshaphat  .  .  .  joined  a. 
with  Ahab ' ;  and  Ezr  9'*  '  Should  we  .  .  .  join  in 
a.  with  the  people  of  these  abominations  ? '  a.  has 
the  special  sense  of  relationship  by  marriage,  being 
distinguished  from  consanguinity  or  relationship 
by  blood.  Cf.  Selden,  Laws  of  Eng.  (1649),  '  Many 
that  by  a.  and  consanguinity  were  become  English- 
men.'   See  Marriage.  J.  Hastings. 

AFFLICTION  is  now  used  only  passively  ;  the 
state  of  being  afllicted,  misery.  So  Ex  3"  '  I  have 
surely  seen  the  a.  of  my  people,'  and  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  also  in  the  Bible  used  actively,  as  1  K 
22^  '  feed  him  Avith  bread  of  a.  and  -with  water  of 
a.,  until  I  come  in  peace '  (i.e.  bread  and  water  that 
wiU  afflict  him).  Cf.  More,  '  Let  him  .  .  .  purge 
the  spirit  by  the  a.  of  the  flesh.'      J.  Hastings. 
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AFFRAY.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

AFORE  and  its  compounds.— Afore  =  before,  is 
used  OS  prep.  Is  18*  '  aiore  the  harvest ' ;  as  adj. 
2  Es  5"  '  the  night  a.' ;  and  as  adv.  Ro  1*  '  which 
he  had  promised  afore.'  Aforehand  as  adv.  = 
beforeliand,  in  anticipation,  occurs  Mk  14"  '  She  is 
come  a.  to  anoint  my  body' ;  and  Jth  7^     Afore- 

Eromised  is  now  found  2  Co  9*  RV  'your  a. 
ounty '  {irpo(irTiyyf>^M-^>'Oi).  Aforesaid  occurs  only 
2  Mac  4*5  14*.  Aforetime  =  formerly,  as  Dn  6'" 
'  (Daniel)  prayed  ...  as  he  did  a.'  Aforetime  is 
happily  introduced  by  RV  at  Dt  2"""*',  Jos  4^8, 
1  Ch  4^  Jn  9«  Ro  3^  Eph  2»-",  Col  3^  Tit  3», 
Philem  v.",  1  P  3',  for  various  AV  expressions, 
generally  as  tr.  of  d';?^  or  irdre.  The  a  in  these 
words  is  a  worn-down  form  of  the  old  Eng.  prep. 
an  or  on.    See  A.  J.  Hastings. 

AFTER,  AFTERWARD  ('After,  orginally  a 
compar.  of  af,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  d»r6,  Skr.  upa,  with 
compar.  sufiix  -ter,  like  -ther  in  "  either,"  etc.=: 
farther  oft'.'  —  Murray)  is  found  in  AV  and 
RV  in  all  the  modem  usages  as  adv.,  prep.,  and 
conj.,  both  of  place  and  of  time.  The  only 
examples  demanding  attention  are :  1.  some  pas- 
sages where  after  means  '  according  to,'  as  in  Gn 
1»  'And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  ima^e, 
after  our  likeness ' ;  esp.  the  following  (where  Gr. 
is  Kard),  Ro  2'  'after  thy  hardness  and  impeni- 
tent heart' ;  1  Co  7*  'after  my  judgment' ;  2  Co 
11"  'That  wliich  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the 
Lord ' ;  Eph  4r*  '  The  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness ' ;  2  P  3^  '  Scoft'ers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts';  Gal  4^  'he  who 
was  of  the  bondwoman  was  bom  after  the  flesh ' ; 
Tit  P  'the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  which 
is  after  (RV  'according  to')  godliness';  and 
He  4"  (where  Gr.  is  iv)  'lest  any  man  fall  after 
(RVra  'into')  the  same  example  of  unbelief.' 
2.  Where  after  means  '  in  proportion  to ' :  Ps  28* 
'  give  them  after  the  work  oi  their  hands ' ;  Ps 
90"  (Pr.  Bk.)  'Comfort  us  again  now  after  tlie 
time  that  Thou  hast  plagued  us.'  So  Ps  5P  (Pr. 
Bk.).  Cf.  Litany,  '  Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins,' 
and  Wyclif's  tr.  of  Mt  16"  '  He  schal  yelde  to 
every  man  after  his  works.'  3.  Where  after  is 
used  for  afterwards,  as  1  K  17^'  '  Make  me  thereof 
a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after 
(RV  'afterward')  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son.' 
SoHoll*,  2P2«. 

Afterward  is  the  older  form  ;  when  the  AV  was 
made,  'afterwards'  was  coming  into  use.  Skeat 
says  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  much  earlier 
than  Shakespeare's  time  (but  Oxf.  Diet,  gives  one 
1300,  and  one  1375).  AV  (Camb.  ed. )  has  afterward 
66  times,  afterwards  13  times.         J.  Hastings. 

AGABUS  ('Aya^oi,  of  uncerta,in  derivation ; 
probably  from  either  ajrr  'a  locust,'  Ezr  2**,  or 
ajv  '  to  love'),  a  Christian  prophet  living  at  Jeru- 
salem, Ac  11"^-*'  21"»-".  Though  the  prophets 
were  not  essentially  predictors  of  the  future,  the 
case  of  Agabus  shows  that  their  functions  some- 
times included  the  actual  prediction  of  coming 
events.  At  Antioch,  a.d.  44,  A.  foretold  a  famine 
'  over  all  the  world '  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  Only 
local  famines  are  known  in  this  reign,  though  some 
were  so  severe  as  necessarily  to  affect  indirectly 
the  entire  emjpire  (Suet.  Claicd.  xviii.  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  43;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.,  ed.  Sch6ne,  ii.  252 
et  al.).  Both  Suetonius  and  Eusebius  date  a 
famine  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  a.d.  45; 
and  since  Judnea  as  well  as  Greece  suflfered,  it  is 
probably  this  to  which  Agabus  referred.  Joscphus 
speaks  of  its  .severity,  and  of  means  taken  for  its 
relief  [Ant.  m.  xv.  3,  XX.  il  6  and  v.  2).  The  other 
prophecy  of  Agabus  (A.D.  69)  followed  the  OT 


method  of  symbolism,  and  has  a  close  parallel  in 
Jn  21".  He  foretold  to  St.  Paul  his  imprisonment 
in  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  thereby  divert  him  from 
the  journey.  Nothing  more  is  known  concerning 
Agabus,  though  there  are  traditions  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
suil'ered  martyrdom  at  Antioch. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
AGAG  (33^,  Nu  24^  ii^  '  violent  (?)'  Assyr.  agAgu, 
'displeasure'). — A  king  of  the  Amalekites,  con- 
quered by  Saul  and,  contrary  to  the  divine  command, 
saved  alive,  but  put  to  death  by  Samuel  (1  S  15). 
From  the  way  in  which  the  name  is  used  by  Balaam 
(Nu  24^),  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  name  of  any 
one  individual  prince,  but,  like  Pharaoh  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  (possibly)  Abimelech  among  the 
Philistines,  a  designation  or  title  borne  by  all  the 
kings, — perhaps  by  the  king  of  that  nation  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Kneucker 
and  others,  without  any  reasonable  ground,  insist 
upon  taking  it  as  a  personal  name,  and  make  its 
use  by  the  writer  of  Nu  24'  a  reminiscence  of  the 
story  from  Saul's  time.  J.  Macpherson. 

AGAGITE  ('J^k). — A  term  of  reproach  used  to 
designate  Haman,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews  at  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  3^-i»  S^-' 9=*).  In 
Josephus'  version  of  the  story  (Ant.  Xl.  vi.  5),  Haman 
is  described  as  'by  birth  an  Amalekite.'  In  Est  3^ 
instead  of  Agagite  the  LXX  reads  BoiryaFoi',  and 
in  9^*  6  MaKebi^v,  while  in  the  other  passages 
simply  the  name  Haman  occurs.  Thus  in  the 
LXX  the  word  Agagite  does  not  occur.  Some 
have  argued  (e.g.  Bertheau  in  Comni.)  that  the 
designation  was  used  to  indicate  to  a  Hebrew  what 
'  Macedonian '  would  to  a  Greek,  and  that  it  meant 
Amalekite  in  the  sense  of  a  contemptible,  hateful 
person,  but  not  as  implying  that  Haman  had  any 
genealogical  connexion  with  Amalek.  The  pro- 
motion of  a  foreigner  to  such  a  position  in  the 
empire  as  Haman  occupied,  even  under  the  rename 
of  the  most  despotic  monarchs,  must  have  oeen 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  Apart  from  any 
other  indication  of  Haman's  foreign  extraction,  it 
is  scarcely  safe  to  base  an  assumption  of  such  a 
kind  on  the  possible  meaning  of  a  mere  appellative. 
Others  [e.g.  v.  Orelli  in  Herzog)  think  that  the 
connexion  of  this  adjective  with  the  proper  name 
Agag  is  extremely  doubtful. 

J.  Macpherson. 

AGAIN. — The  proper  meaning  of  again,  'a 
second  time,'  is  well  seen  in  Rev  19^  '  And  a.  (Gr. 
Seirrepov,  RV  'a  second  time')  they  said,  Alleluia' ; 
Jn  9^  '  Then  a.  called  they  (RV  '  so  they  called  a 
second  time,  Gr.  iK  deuripov)  the  man  that  was  blind '; 
Ac  IP  'But  the  voice  answered  me  a.  (Gr.  ix 
Sfvripov,  RV  '  a  second  time ')  from  heaven ' ;  Ph  4** 
'  ye  sent  once  and  again '  (Gr.  5/s,  twice,  as  in  Lk  18^* 
'I  fast  twice  in  the  week').  But  the  oldest 
meaning  of  a.  is  'in  the  opposite  direction '  (now 
generally  expressed  by  '  bacK '),  and  of  this  there 
are  some  interesting  examples  in  the  Bible  :  Jg  3'* 
'  He  himself  turned  a.  (RV  '  back ')  from  the 
quarries';  Lk  10"  'when  I  come  a.  (RV  'back 
again ')  I  ^vill  repay  thee ' ;  Pr  2'*  '  None  that  go 
unto  her  return  a.  ;  2  S  22^  '(I)  turned  not  a. 
until    I   had    consumed     them';     Lk    6"    'lend, 


hoping  for  nothing  a.'  (RV  'never  despairing'); 
Gn  24*  '  Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  a.  unto  the 
land  from  whence  thou  camest?  ;  Mt  11*  'go  and 
show  John  a.  (=go  back  and  show  John)  those 
things  which  ye  do  hear' ;  Ro  9**  AVm  'who  art 
thou  that  answerest  again?'  Cf.  Ps  19«  (Pr.  Bk.) 
'  It  (the  sun)  goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  heaven,  and  runneth  almost  unto  the  end  of 
it  a.' ;  and 

*Tum  again,  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! ' 

J.  Hastings. 
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AGAINST.  —  1.  In  its  primitive  meauiug  of 
'  opposite  to '  against  is  rarely  found  alone,  usually 
'over  a.,'  as  Dt  1^  'in  the  plain  over  a.  the  Red 
Sea ' ;  but  we  find  Gn  15'"  '  and  laid  each  piece 
one  a.  another'  (RV  'each  half  over  a.  the  other'); 
1  Ch  25=*  '  They  cast  lots,  ward  a.  ward ' ;  Ezk  3« 
'  I  have  made  thy  face  strong  a.  their  faces ' ;  esp. 
Nu25*  'Take  all  the  heads  (RV  'chiefs')  of  the 
people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord  a.  the 
Sim'  (RV  'unto  the  Lord  before  the  sun'); 
and  1  S  25**  'David  and  his  men  came  down 
a.   her'    (i.e.   opposite    her,   so   as  to  meet  her). 

2.  From  the  meaning  '  opposite  to '  of  place,  easily 
arises  '  opposite  to '  of  time,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  Ro  2*  'treasurest  up  unto  thyself 
wTath  a.  (Gr.  er,  RV  '  in ')  the  day  of  wrath ' ; 
1  Mac  5^.     Cf.  Sjtenser,  Prothalamion — 

•  Against  the  Biydale  day,  which  is  not  long.' 

3.  In  this  sense  a.  is  found  as  a  conjunction 
in  three  places,  Gn  43^  'they  made  ready  the 
present  a.  Joseph  came  at  noon  '■ ;  Ex  7'*,  2  K  16". 

J.  Hastixgs. 
AGAR. — The  sons  of  Agar  are  mentioned  (Bar  3^) 
along  with  the  merchants  of  Midian  and  Teman, 
as  ignorant  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  secret 
haunt  of  WLsdora.  Thev  are  called  Hagarenes 
(which  see),  Ts  83« ;  and  fiamtes,  1  Ch  5^-  =»  27^. 
Their  country  lay  east  of  Gilead. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
AGATE.    See  Mixer ALS  and  Precious  Stoxes. 

AGE,  AGED,  OLD  AGE.— Respect  towards  the 
aged  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  claims  of  kin- 
ship, wealth,  or  public  office,  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  feature  in  Oriental  life.  In  modem 
Syria  and  Egypt  it  has  a  foremost  place  among 
social  duties,  taking  rank  with  the  regard  paid  to 
the  neighbour  and  the  guest.  Any  failure  to  show 
this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  young  is  severely 
frowned  down  as  unseemly  and  unnatural.  In 
Israel  the  general  custom  was  strengthened  bv 
the  command  in  the  law  of  Moses,  '  Thou  shaft 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head '  (Lv  19*^).  This 
beautiful  bond  between  youth  and  age  may  be 
described  as  a  threefold  cord  of  wisdom,  authority, 
and  atiection. 

1.  Wisdom.  — "Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  written 
record,  personal  experience  becomes  the  one  book 
of  wisdom.  As  it  is  put  by  the  Arab,  proverb, '  He 
that  is  older  than  you  by  a  day  is  wiser  than  you 
by  a  year.'  There  is  a  similar  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  experience  when  they  say,  '  Consxilt  the 
patient,  not  the  physician.'  Hence  the  diffidence 
and  respectful  waiting  of  the  youth  Elihu,  '  Days 
should  speak,  and  multitude  ot  years  should  teach 
■R-isdom  ■  (Job  32").  Similarly  the  taunt  of  Elipbaz, 
'  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  bom  ? '  (Job  15^), 
and  his  claim,  '  With  us  are  the  grey-headed  and 
very  aged  men'  (Job  15^*).  Thus  also  Moses, 
though  possessed  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
receives  helpful  advice  from  Jethro  ;  and  fater  on, 
the  tragedy  of  the  divided  kingdom  in  the  days  of 
Rehoboam  turns  upon  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  old  and  young  ad%Tsers  of  the 
king. 

2.  Authority. — It  was  natural  that  the  voice 
of  experience  and  \visdom  should  also  be  the  voice 
of  authority.  It  was  the  tide-mark  of  Jobs  pros- 
perity that*  the  aged  rose  up  before  him.  From 
the  dignity  conferred  on  the  father  as  lord  of  the 
house  and  head  of  the  family,  the  title  soon 
passed  into  one  of  public  office.  The  old  men 
became  the  '  elders '  of  Israel  and  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Similarly  among  the  Arabs,  the  family 
of  the  ruling  sheikh  (old  man)  bore  the  title  of 
sheikhs  from  their  youth — an  extension  of  the 
orig.   meaning  that  is  seen  also  in  the  corresp. 


ecclesiastical  term.  When  the  Lord  sought  to  set 
forth  the  hij'h  meaning  of  discipleship  with  regard 
to  enmity,  slander,  immorality,  and  murder.  He  at 
once  reached  a  point  that  seemed  beyond  the  ideal 
when  He  alluded  to  the  law  revered  by  age  and 
authority,  and  declared  that  even  it  must  be 
\-italised  and  transfigured  (Mt  5""®). 

3.  Mutual  Affection. — The  teaching  of  the  Bible 
on  age  appeals  as  much  to  the  heart  as  to  the 
head,  and  many  affectionate  interests  are  made  to 
cluster  around  the  relationship  of  old  and  young. 
In  the  language  of  endearment,  '  the  beauty  of  old 
men  is  the  grey  head '  (Pr  20^),  and  '  The  hoary 
head  is  a  cfowna  of  glory'  (Pr  16^).  The  presence 
of  the  aged  in  a  community  is  r^arded  as  a  sign  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  just  as  the  rarity  of  old  age 
and  of  natural  death  indicates  a  state  of  blood-feud 
and  party  strife  (Job  22^*).  John,  who  in  youth 
came  to  Christ  with  a  petition  of  selfishness,  lives 
to  say  in  his  old  age,  '  Greater  joy  have  I  none  than 
this,  to  hear  of  my  children  walking  in  the  truth ' 
(3  Jn  y.'').  The  women  of  Bethlehem  in  their 
rejoicing  over  the  child  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  bring 
the  expression  of  their  joy  to  her  who  would  feel  it 
most,  and  say,  '  There  is  a  son  bom  to  Xaomi '  (Ru 
4^').  In  the  same  spirit  the  aged  apostle,  in  his 
appeal  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimus,  gives  a 
predominance  to  love  over  law,  saying,  'I  rather 
beseech,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged'  (Philem 
V.*).  The  last  and  softest  fold  of  this  affectionate 
relationship  is  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  its  claim 
upon  the  protection  of  the  strong.  It  was  the 
absence  of  this  that  made  Moses  stand  apart  and 
unique.  Barzillai  is  too  old  for  new  friendships 
and  fresh  surrovmdings.  The  limit  is  set  at  three- 
score and  ten,  and  excess  of  that  is  increase  of 
sorrow.  Jacob's  retrospect  is  over  days  '  few  and 
evil.'  There  are  days  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure. 
Along  with  the  recognition  of  long  life  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favour,  the  apostle  can  say,  '  To  die  is 
gain.'  Lastly,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail,  the 
prayer  is  made  to  the  Almighty,  '  When  I  am  old, 
forsake  me  not'  (Ps  71^*). 

Along  with  this  devotion  to  the  old  and  reverence 
for  the  past,  the  Bible  keej^  a  large  space  for  the 
fact  of  reaction  against  routine,  and  the  superseding 
of  the  provincial  and  preparatory.  Elihu  occupies  it 
when  he  says  with  the  intensity  of  epigram,  '  There 
is  a  spirit  m  man,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding.  It  is  not  the  great 
that    are    wise,   nor    the    aged    that    understand 

i'udgment '  (Job  32^"*).  Cf.  '  A  new  commandment 
give  unto  you'  (Jn  13**).  The  old  existed  for 
the  young,  not  the  young  for  the  old.  As  the 
\\-isdom  of  the  man  of  years  grew  into  the  teach- 
ing of  the  historical  past,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  new  was  really  the  old,  and  that  the  latest 
bom  might  be  the  most  mature.  The  very  rever- 
ence for  the  M-isdom  of  the  past  set  the  limitation 
to  its  authority.  The  well-worn  garment  had  to 
be  protected  against  the  loud  predominance  of  the 
new  patch.  The  old  bottles  were  once  new.  Hence 
along  with  the  exhortation  to  seek  the  '  old  paths ' 
we  have  the  announcement  that  'old  things  are 
passed  awav.'  Further,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  the 
centuries  along  which  the  Word  of  Grod  walked 
with  the  questioning  and  sorrows  of  men,  as  the 
light  forced  the  darkness  into  self-consciousness, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  came  nearer,  it  could  not 
but  happen  that  the  august  form  would  sometimes 
appear  to  block  the  way,  and  dispute  the  passage 
ot  the  truth  for  which  'it  existed.  The  appeal  to 
the  Burning  Bush  is  always  for  some  newer  name 
than  the  God  of  the  fathers.  Hence  in  the  course 
of  revelation,  as  the  purpose  of  di\-ine  grace  grows 
luminous,  the  infinite  spirit  chafes  against  the 
limited  form,  and  a  distaste  is  provoked  towards 
r^imental  wisdom    and    macadamized  morality. 
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The  refreshment  of  the  brook  makes  men  think  of 
the  fountainhead.  Hence  in  Israel  the  akedia  of 
Ecclesiastes  on  account  of  the  omnipresent  past ; 
and  in  heathenism  the  inscription  of  religious 
despair,  'To  the  unknown  god,'  and  the  unrest 
that  urged  philosophy  to  'some  new  thing'  (Ac 
17"). 

The  Bible  witnesses  throughout  to  this  vital 
relationship  between  the  new  and  the  old  ;  for  its 
last  scene  is  a  repetition  of  the  first— the  new 
creature  stcjiping  mto  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  and  in  the  eternal  service  behind  the  veil 
new  notes  are  heard  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  As  long  as  the  power  of  vision  remains 
limited,  it  is  essential  to  the  sublime  that  some- 
thing of  blue  haze  and  boundlessness  should  lie 
on  the  horizon  both  of  life  and  landscape. 

G.  M,  Mackie. 

AGEE  (n;x). — The  father  of  Shammah,  one  of 
'  the  Tiiree '  ^2  S  23").  We  should  prob.  read  '  the 
Hararito '  here  in  conformity  with  v.*^  and  1  Ch 
11",  the  Jonathan  of  v.*^  (as  emended)  being  the 
grandson  of  Agee.  Wellhausen,  however,  prefers 
the  reading  'Shage'  (1  Ch  ll*^)  to  'Shammah'  of 
2  S  23^,  and  would  restore  'Shage'  here  for 
•  Agee ' ;  on  this  view,  Jonathan  (v.*^)  would  be  the 
brother  of  Shammah.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

AGGABA  (A  B  »»""«•  'Arya^d,  B  om.,  AVGraba), 
1  Es  fi^.—ln  Ezr  2«  Hagabali,  Neh  1^  Hagaba. 
The  source  of  the  AV  form  is  doubtful. 

AGGAEUS  (AV  Aggeas),  1  Es  6i  7^  2  Es  1«  for 
Haggai  (which  see). 

A6IA  (*A7t(i,  AV  Hagla),  1  Es  5=».— In  Ezr  2" 
Neh  T®*  Hattil. 

AGONE.— 1  S  30"  'Three  days  agone  I  fell  sick.' 
This  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  agan  or  agon,  '  to  pass  by,'  or  '  go  on.'  Only 
the  part,  is  found  after  1300,  and  after  Caxton^ 
day  this  longer  form  gradually  gave  place  to  ago. 
Chaucer  (Troilus,  ii.  410)  says — 

'  Of  this  world  the  feyth  is  all  agon.' 

J.  Hastinss. 
AGONY. — In  the  sense  of  great  trouble  or 
distress,  agony  is  used  in  2  Mac  3'*  'There  was 
no  small  a.  throughout  the  whole  city '  (cf.  3i«-  ^i). 
In  Canonical  Scripture  the  word  is  found  only  in 
I.k  22*»  of  our  Lord's  Agony  in  the  Garden.  And 
there  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Wyclif 
directly  from  the  Vulg.  agonia,  just  as  the  Lat.  of 
the  Vulg.  was  a  transliteration  of  the  Gr.  iyuvLa 
(on  which  see  Field,  Otium  Norv.  iii.,  ad  loc). 
Tindale  (1534),  Cranmer  (1539),  the  Geneva  (1557), 
the  Rheims  (1582),  the  AV  (1611),  and  the  RV 
(1881)  all  have  'an  agony'  here;  Wyclif  himself 
has  simply  '  agony.'  J.  Hastings. 

AGREE  TO.— In  the  sense  of  'assent  to,'  with  a 
person  as  object,  a.  is  found  in  Ac  5*'  'To  him 
they  a.'  ^Teio-^ijiroj'  ain-Q.  In  Mk  W  it  is  used  in 
the  obsolete  sense  of  '  agree  with '  or  '  correspond 
with,'  'Thou  art  a  Galilrean,  and  thy  speech 
agreeth  thereto'  (A^otdfet,  TR;  RV  following  edd. 
omits  the  clause).  J.  Hastings. 

AGRICULTURE.  —  Agriculture,  which  in  its 
wider  sense  embraces  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the 
pastoral  industry,  is  here  restricted  to  the  art  of 
arable  farming  —  including  not  only  ploughing, 
hoeing,  etc.,  but  reaping  and  threshing.  As  the 
savage  phase  has  been  followed  by  the  pastoral,  so 
the  pastoral  has  been  followed  by  the  A*",  in  the 
history  of  the  progressive  peoples.  The  first 
important  advance  upon  the  primitive  stage  took 


the  form  of  the  domestication  of  M'ild  animals,  and 
this,  by  bringing  man  into  closer  and  more 
deliberate  contact  with  the  soil,  contained  the 
promise  of  further  progress.  The  domestication  of 
wild  plants  naturally  succeeded,  and  the  neolithic 
man  is  known,  not  only  to  have  reared  cattle, 
goats,  and  swine,  but  to  have  cultivated  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  which  he  ground  with  mill- 
stones and  converted  into  bread  or  pap. 
While  the  Aryans  were  still  virtually  in  the 

Sastoral  stage,  the  A*'  art  was  being  actively 
eveloped  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  In  the  NUe 
Valley  nature  bountifully  paved  the  way.  The 
inundations  of  the  Nile  create  an  admirable  bed 
for  the  seed  by  reducing  the  irrigated  soil  to 
a  'smooth  black  paste,'  and  the  monuments 
exhibit  the  people  as  improving  from  the  earliest 
times  their  great  natural  advantages.  The 
early  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  essentially  nomadic.  The  association 
of  Cain  with  A.  (Gn  4)  implies  a  disparagement 
of  the  calling.  Abraham  is  represented  as  a  pure 
nomad.  And  although,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
histories  of  Isaac  (Gn  26'-)  and  Jacob,  the  be- 
ginnings of  A.  would  naturally  have  a  place  in  the 
primitive  period,  it  is  only  after  the  conquest  of 
Can.  that  the  Jews  take  rank  as  an  A*'  people  ; 
and  even  then  the  tribes  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
plateau,  whose  territory  was  unsuitable  for  tillage, 
continued  to  depend  on  cattle-rearing. 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Pent,  in  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  Can.  doubtless  embodies  some 
ancient  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  tenure 
of  the  soil,  although  other  enactments  must  be 
regarded  as  of  later  origin,  or  even  as  the 
unfulfilled  aspirations  of  the  exilic  age.  To  the 
last  class  prooably  belong  the  institution  of  the 
sabbatical  year  (Ex  23",  Lv  25^),  the  produce  of 
which,  or  its  '  volunteer '  crop,  was  reserved  for  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  and  cattle  ;  and  that  of  the  year 
of  jubilee  (Lv  25-"),  in  which  the  dispossessed  heir 
resumed  possession  of  his  ancestral  acres.  Among 
the  enactments  of  a  greater  antiquity  and  validity 
may  be  mentioned  the  law  against  the  removal  of 
landmarks  (Dt  19"),  which  was  made  urgent  by 
the  fact  that  the  arable  lands,  unlike  the  vine- 
yards, were  not  divided  by  hedges  (Is  5'). 

The  climate  of  Pal.,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
forests,  must  now  be  much  less  humid  than  in  early 
times.  The  summer  is  rainless  and  warm,  the 
winter  and  early  spring  are  rainy  and  colder. 
During  tlie  dry  season  the  heat,  esp.  in  the  low 
country,  is  excessive,  and  rapidly  burns  up  all 
minor  vegetation ;  while  any  surface-water,  as 
from  springs,  is  evident  in  the  spots  of  unwonted 
verdure  which  it  induces  on  the  parched  landscai>e. 
In  autumn  the  cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and  the 
ground  has  become  very  hard.  The  husbandman 
must  consequently  wait  for  the  rains  before  he  can 
start  ploughing.  The  rainy  season  begins  about 
the  end  of  Oct. ,  and  is  divided  into  three  periods — 
early  rains  (n-iio),  which  prepare  the  land  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed,  heavy  winter  rains  (cya), 
saturating  the  ground  and  tilling  the  cisterns,  and 
late  rains  (rip^j),  falling  in  spring  and  giving  the 
crops  the  necessary  moisture.  Snow  is  often  seen 
on  the  higher  lands  in  winter,  and  hail  is  not 
infrequent.  The  coldest  month  is  February,  the 
warmest  August. 

The  soil  of  Pal.  varies  widely  in  texture  and 
appearance.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is  formed 
mostly  from  cretaceous  limestone  or  decomposing 
basalt  rocks;  in  the  maritime  plain  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  there  are  more  recent  formations.  Like 
the  sedentary  soils,  where  of  sufficient  depth,  the 
alluvial  deposits  are  naturally  fertile  ;  and  under 
the  intensive  and  careful  cultivation  of  ancient 
times  the  fertility  was  proverbial  (cf.    Ex  3^- '", 
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Jer  11»,  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6).  The  lessened 
productiveness  of  modern  times  is  due  in  part  to 
the  diminislied  rainfall,  but  mainly  to  political  and 
social  changes.  The  high  farming  of  antiquity 
took  several  forms.  Low  walls,  built  along 
hill-slopes  to  prevent  '  soil- washing,'  gave  rise  to 
flat  terraces.  Various  methods  of  irrigation  were 
practised  (Gn  2i»,  Pr  2V,  Is  30*  32-  ■^').  Canals 
conveyed  the  water  from  the  natural  sources  to  the 
fields,  or  water-wheels  might  be  used. 

Other  A*"  improvements  were  the  removal  of 
stones  from  the  fields,  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
ash  residue  of  stubble  and  weeds.  Ordinary  dung, 
made  in  dunghills  by  treading  in  straw  (Is  25^*), 
was  also  in  common  use  (2  K  9*^).  A  bare  fallow 
would  be  occasionally  allowed  to  raise  the  tempo- 
rary fertility  of  the  soil. 

Ihe  number  of  Crqps  under  cultivation  was 
large.  The  most  important  was  wheat  (.T?n). 
The  supply  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  possible  to  export  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities  (Ezk  27").  Second  in  im- 
portance was  barley  (T-jj-j'),  which  was  extensively 
used  as  food  (Ru  3"),  esp.  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Spelt  (ntrr)  was  frequently  grown  on  the  borders  of 
fields.  Millet  (--t),  beans  (7i2),  and  lentils  (cj^x) 
were  cultivated  and  used  as  food  (Ezk  4^,  2  S  17^). 
Flax  (."T-f?)  was  grown  (Ex  O'V.  and  probably  also 
cotton  (^S"^?). 

Among  the  statutory  regulations  relating  to  the 
crops,  the  most  noteworthy  are  : — the  prohibition 
against  sowing  a  field  with  mixed  seed  iLv  19"),  a 
regulation  impl\-in^  considerable  botanical  know- 
ledge ;  the  provision  for  damages  in  case  of 
pasturing  a  l^ast  in  a  neighbour's  field  (Ex  22^) ; 
permission  to  the  wayfarer  to  pluck  from  the 
standing  com  enough  to  satisfy  hunger  (Dt  23*) ; 
reser\-ation  for  the  stranger  and  the  poor  of  the 
comers  of  the  field  (Lv  19^i,  and  other  provisions 
dictated  by  humanity  (Dt  24i»). 

The  A.  of  Pal.  has  not  advanced  or  changed  in 
any  import^int  particular  since  OT  times.  In 
consequence  we  can,  apart  from  Biblical  notices, 
largely  reconstruct  the  A''  picture  of  the  past  from 
the  Syrian  conditions  of  to-day.  An  additional 
source  of  information  has  of  recent  years  been 
opened  up  in  the  Egyp.  hieroglyphics,  and  esp.  in 
the  representations  of  A**  operations  found  in  the 
Egyp.  tombs  ;  and  in  order  the  better  to  bind 
together  this  material,  we  shall  now  follow  the 
process  of  cultivation  of  one  of  the  common  cereal 
crops  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  giving  some  account 
of  the  implements  employed  and  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  the  growing  crops.  The  year  of  the 
agriculturist  was  well  tilled  up — from  the  middle 
of  Oct.  to  the  middle  of  Apr.  with  ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  weeding  ;  from  the  middle  of 
Apr.  onward  with  reaping,  carrying,  threshing,  and 
storing  the  grain.  The  interval  between  threshing 
and  sowing  was  occupied  with  the  vineyard  pro- 
duce. It  appears  that  the  seetl  was  sometimes 
sown  without  any  previous  cxxltivation,  and  after- 
wards ploughed  in  or  otherwise  covered,  while  at 
other  times  the  seed  was  scattered  on  ploughed 
land,  and  covered  by  a  rude  harrow  or  by  cross- 
plougliing.  The  former  method  was  common  in 
Egypt,  where  the  grain,  deposited  on  moist  ground, 
might  be  covered  by  dragging  bushes  over  it,  and 
afterwards  trotlden  down  by  domestic  animals  (cf. 
Is  32-'").  Wliere  cultivation  preceded  sowing, 
various  implements  were  used.  From  the  Egyp. 
monuments  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  Plough — the  starting-point  being  a  forked 
branch  used  as  a  hoe,  which  was  afterwards 
improved  into  a  kind  of  mattock,  and  finally  was 
enlarged  and  modified  so  as  to  be  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  plough  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the 
draught  was  sometimes  from  the  shoulders,  some- 
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times  from  the  forehead,  or  even  from  the  homs. 
In  some  cases  men  with  hoes  may  have  pulverised 
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(1)  EI-Kabosah,  grasped  in  working  by  the  left  hand ;  (S)  el-akar, 
the  handle  or  stilt ;  (3)  el-bonik,  the  beam ;  (4)  el-nateh,  a 
support,  secured  by  a  wedge ;  (5)  el-eawajir,  the  conplings ; 
(6)  el-woslah,  the  pole  ;  (7)  d-dkkah,  the  ploughshare. 

the  surface  aft«r  the  plough,  as  in  Egypt.  (See 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  2nd  series,  vol.  L 
woodcut  422.)  The  old  Heb.  plough  was  of  very 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  a  wooden  ground- 
work (1  K  19^*)  with  iron  wearing  parts  (Is  2*,  cf. 
1 S 13*').  It  had  one  stilt  to  guide  it  ,Lk  9"),  leaving 
the  other  hand  free  to  use  the  ox-goad  (t?^). 


^ 


The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  i.e.  the  ox -kind, 
for  the  Jews  did  not  mutilat*  their  animals  (Am 
6"),  or  by  asses  (Is  3(P*),  but  not  by  an  ox  and  ass 
together  (Dt  22^"*).  On  thin  soil  a  mattock  was 
sometimes  necessary  (1  S  13*).  The  unit  of  square 
measure  was  the  area  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  (T~i). 

The  season  of  Sowing  was  not  one  of  joy  (Ps 
126';,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  fMic 
6'',  Pr  2»>';,  and  the  toUsomeness  of  the  work  in 
a  hard  and  rocky  soil.  A  start  was  made  with  the 
pulse  crops,  barley  followed  a  fortnight  later,  and 
wheat  after  another  month.  Usually  the  sower 
scattered  the  seed  broad($ist  out  of  a  ba-sket,  but 
by  careful  farmers  the  wheat  was  placed  in  the 
furrows  in  rows  (Is  2S''').  The  summer  or  spring 
grain  was  sown  between  the  end  of  Jan.  and  the 
end  of  Feb.  In  a  season  of  excessive  drought  the 
late-sown  seed  rotted  under  the  clods  (Jl  1^  ;  in 
a  wet  season  the  early-sown  grain  grew  rank  and 
lodged,  and  the  husbandman  was  accordingly 
counselled  to  make  sure  of  a  crop  by  attending  to 
both  tEc  11«). 

Between  sowing  and  reaping,  the  crops  were 
exposed  to  several  dangers.  Of  these  the  chief 
were  tlie  easterly  winds  prevalent  in  Mar.  and 
Apr.  (Gn  41*'',  hailstorms  (Hag  2"),  the  irrap- 
tion  of  weeds  —  esp.  mustard,  thistles,  tares, 
and  thoms  (Jer  12"),  the  depredations  of  crows 
and  sparrows  (Mt  13*),  of  fungoid  diseases,  esp. 
mildew  (Dt  28^),  and  of  injurious  insects,  esp.  the 
palmer-worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  locust.  These  names  do  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  refer  to  the  different  stages  in  the  life 
history  of  the  locust  [Pachytylus  miftratoriiis),  but 
the  first  three  are  probably  specific  names  for 
groups  of  pests.  The  crops 'were  also  in  danger 
from  the  inroads  of  cattle  (Ex  22^),  and  as  harvest 
approached,  from  fire  (Jg  15*). 

The  commencement  of  Harvest  naturally  varied, 
not  only  with  the  season,  but  according  to 
elevation,  exposure,  etc.  On  the  average  it  began 
with  barley  (2  S  21') — in  the  neighlx)urhood  of 
Jericho  about  the  middle  of  Apr.,  in  the  coast 
plains  ten  days  later,  and  in  the  high-lying 
districts  as  much  as  a  month  later.  Wheat  was 
a  fortnight  later  in  ripening,  and  the  barley  and 
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wheat  harvest  lasted  about  seven  weeks  (Dt  16*). 
The  harvcHt  was  tJie  occa«ion  of  feHtivities  which 
in  the  later  legislation  were  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  the  religious  history  of  tin;  ]icoiilf. 
The  crops  were  cut,  ns  in  Egypt,  with  the  sickle. 
(See  "Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  woodcuts  426  and  43(5.) 

Little  value  was  nut  upon  the  Straw,  which  was 
cut  al)out  a  foot  below  tiio  ears  (.lob  24'-'*).  The 
reajMjr  left  the  grain  in  handfuls  beiiind  him  (Jer 
9**),  and  the  binder  tied  it  into  sheaves  (Gn  37'), 
which,  however,  were  not  set  up  as  shocks.  The 
Egyptians  usually  cut  the  straw  quite  close  under 
the  ears,  while  some  crops,  such  as  dhurah,  were 
simply  plucked  up  by  the  roots.     The  nietliod  of 
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{lulling  the  com  was  i)robably  also  practised  in 
'al.  when  the  crops  were  liglit  (Is  17').  In.  OT 
there  are  apparently  two  kinds  of  Sickle  referred 
to— »5-in  and  Vp.    The  wooden  sickle,  toothed  with 


floor,  and,  according  to  one  system,  cattle — four  or 
five  harnessed  together — were  driven  round  and 
round,  until  ;i  more  or  less  comjilete  detachment 
of  the  grain  v  ;is  ( Ificted  (Hos  lO'M.  To  facilitate 
tlie  process,  the  straw  was  re[ieatedly  turned  over 
by  a  fork  Avith  two  or  more  j)rongs.  A  well-known 
Iiicture  gives  a  representation  of  this  Bvstem  as 
anciently  practised  in  Egyjit,  noteworthy  being 
the  fact  that  the  oxen  are  unmuzzled  (cf.  Dt  25*). 

The  group  further  shows  how  the  oxen  were 
yoked  togetner  that  they  might  Avalk  round  more 
regularly.  (See  Wilkinson,  o/j.  n7.)  Of  the  thresh- 
ing-niacnine  two  kinds  were,  and  still  are,  employed 
in  Palestine. 
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One  (j^iD  or  pin)  consisted  of  an  oblong  board, 
wiiose  under  side  was  rough  with  notches,  nails,  and 
sharp  stone  chips,  and  which,  being  weighted  down 
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flints,  supiMJsed  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  jawlx>ne  of  an  ox,  Avas  used  in 
Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 

The  rea[jer8  were  the  owners  and  their  families, 
along  with  hired  labourers  (Mt  O**),  the  latter  of 
whom  prol)ably  followed  the  harvest  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains.  The  workeis  uucnchcd 
their  thirst  from  vessels  taken  t(  >  st- field 

(Ru  2''*),  and  ate  bread  steeped  in  -*),  and 

E arched  corn  (Lv  23"),  the  latter  piepared  by 
eing  roasted  and  then  rubbed  in  the  hand. 
The  Threshing  usiially  took  place  in  the  fields, 
a  custom  made  possi  hie  by  tlio  rainless  weatlier  of 
harvest.  The  Threshing-floor  (pj)  consisted  of  a 
round  open  space,  probably  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  preferably  on  an  eminence  where  it 
•was  exposed  to  the  free  sweep  of  air  current-s.  Eor 
brinpng  in  the  sheaves,  carts  wt-re  cmi)loyed  in 
old  times  (Am  2'^).  Threshing  was  jHiriormed  in 
various  ways.  Small  quantities  of  prmluce,  also 
l»ulse-crops  and  cummin,  were  beaten  out  with  a 
stick  (Ru  2").  In  dealing  with  large  quantities 
of  grain,  the  sheaves  were  spread  out  over   the 


by  stones  and  by  the  driver,  not  only  shelled  out 
the  com,  but  lacerated  the  straw  (Is  41''',  Job  41*'). 
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The  other  kind  of  machine  was  the  threshing- 
waggon,  n^3;;(Is28-'-  =*),  now  seldom  seen  in  Pal.,  but 
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still  common  in  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  low-built, 
four-cornered  waggon  frame,  inside  which  were 
attached  two  or  three  parallel  revolving  cylinders 
or  rollers.  Each  of  the  rollers  was  armed  with 
three  or  four  sharpened  iron  discs.  There  was  a 
seat  for  the  driver,  and  it  was  drawn  by  oxen 
yoked  to  a  pole. 

After  the  threshing  came  the  work  of  Winnowing 
(Job  21'«,  Ps  35').  The  niLxture  left  by  the 
previous  operation,  consisting  of  com,  chaff,  and 
broken  straw,  was  turned  about  and  shaken  with 
a  wooden  fork  ^Is  30^^),  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  winds  to  separate  the  ^ain  from  the  lighter 
material.  This  often  necessitated  night  work,  as 
the  winds  usually  blew  from  late  in  the  afternoon 
till  before  sunrise. 
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At  the  later  stage  of  the  winnowing  process  the 
fork  was  less  needed  than  the  fan  ('"ntc],  a  kind  of 
shovel ;  or  the  grain  might  be  scooped  up,  as 
shown  in  some  Eg}-p.  representations,  by  two 
pieces  of  wood.  The  chaff,  after  being  separated, 
was  burned  (Mt  3'-;,  or  left  to  be  scattered  by  the 
winds  (Ps  1*).  From  the  heavier  impurities  the 
com  was  cleansed  by  sieves  ("H?;) — an  operation 
specially  necessary  in  view  of  the  mode  of 
threshing,  after  which  it  was  collected  into  large 
heaps.  To  prevent  thieving,  the  owner  might 
sleep  by  the  threshing-floor  (Ru  3")  untU  the 
removal  of  the  grain,  on  waggons  or  otherwise,  to 
the  barns  or  granaries  (Lk  12'^i.  It  was  often 
stored  in  pits  (Jer  41*),  the  openings  of  which 
were  carefully  covered  up  to  protect  them  from 
robbers  and  vermin.  The  straw  remaining 
from  the  threshing  was  used  for  cattle  fodder 
(Is  65-«). 
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J.  W.  Patebsox. 
AGRIPPA.— See  Herod. 

AGUE.— See  Medicixe. 

AGUR  (T3K ;  LXX  paraphrases  arbitrarily ; 
V\ilg.  congregans).  —  Mentioned  only  in  Pr  30*. 
The  name  of  an  otherwise  unkno^\Ti  Heb.  sa^e,  son 
of  Jakeh.  The  word  has  been  understood  from 
very  early  times  as  a  pseiidonym,  used  symboli- 
cally. So  Jerome,  follo^ving  the  Rabbis  of  his 
time.  In  this  case  it  might  be  interpreted  as  akin 
to  the  Syriac  dgiiro  =  ' hireling '  (of  wisdom),  or 
derived   from   Heb.   "ux,  and  understood   as  '  col- 


lector' (of  proverbs).  Cf.  form  rip;  in  Ps  91*,  Pr 
6*.  The  description  of  Agur  in  Pr  30^  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  "With  the  Massoretic  point- 
ing, the  verse  may  be  literally  rendered,  'The 
words  of  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh,  the  prophecy :  the 
oracle  of  the  man  to  Ithiel,  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal.' 
This  sounds  impossible.  The  conjunction  of  the 
words  massa  (  =  prophecy)  and  ne'uTn  (= oracle)  Ls 
unprecedented ;  the  use  of  the  article  with  massa 
is  inexplicable ;  and  the  words  which  follow  have 
no  prophetic  character.  Consequently  Massa  has 
been  understood  as  the  name  of  a  country  (so 
Del. ;  and  see  RVm  Jakeh  of  Massa) ;  cL  Gn 
25".  Similarly,  Lemuel  would  be  understood  to 
be  king  of  Massa,  Pr  31^  Cheyne  (Job  and 
Solomon)  and  Strack  (Kurzgef.  Komm.)  render 
massa  as  'prophecy.'  Both  the  country  and  the 
age  of  this  unknown  philosopher  are  purely  con- 
jectural. He  may  have  been  one  of  the  'men  of 
Hezekiah,'  Pr  25^  His  name  is  probably  to  be 
associated,  as  compiler  rather  than  author,  with 
the  gnomic  utterances  in  Pr  30^-31*;  31^» 
forming  a  separate  section.  The  chief  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  is  Miihlau,  De  Prov.  Aguri 
et  Le,m.  origine  (1869),  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  Delitzsch's  Comni. 
in  loco.  W.  T.  Davison. 

AH,  AHA. — 1.  '  Ah '  is  used  to  express  grief  (esp. 
in  face  of  coming  doom),  except  in  Ps  35^  'Ah 
(RV  'Aha'),  so  would  we  have  it,'  where  it 
expresses  the  exultation  of  an  enemy,  and  Mk 
15=^  'Ah  (RV  'Ha!'),  thou  that  destroyest  the 
temple,'  where  it  expresses  mocking.  The  RV 
has  introduced  '  Ah ! '  into  Lk  4^  for  '  Let  ns 
alone '  of  AV  (Gr.  'Ea,  which  may  be  either  the 
imperat.  of  the  verb  edw  to  let  alone  or  an  inde- 
pendent interjection,  formed  from  the  soimd).  Aha 
(a  combination  of  a,  the  oldest  form  of  '  ah,'  and 
ha)  expresses  malicious  satisfaction,  except  in  Is 
44'*,  where  it  denotes  intense  satisfaction,  but 
without  malice,  '  Aha,  I  am  warm ;  I  feel  the 
fire.'  J.  Hastings. 

AHAB  (SKnx,  'Axcui^,  Assyr.  A-ha-ab-bu)  signifies 
'  fathers  brother.'  (Cf.  analogous  uses  of  the  same 
element ::«  'brother'  in  Syr.  proper  names.)  The 
meaning  of  the  compound  is  probably  'one  who 
closely  resembles  his  father.'  The  father  in  this 
case  was  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and 
from  him  the  son  inherited  the  military  traditions 
and  prowess  which  characterised  his  reign.  A. 
married  Jezebel  ('>;,">)»  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  kin^ 
of  Tvre  (the  Ithobalos,  priest  of  Astarte  mentioned 
bv  ilenander,  quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Apion,  L  18). 
This  was  part  of  the  policy  of  close  alliance  with 
Phoenicia,  begun  by  Solomon,  and  cemented  by 
OmrL  This  bond  of  union  was  designated  by 
Amos  (P)  a  'covenant  of  brethren.'  It  was  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  reciprocal  commercial  in- 
terest which  subsisted  for  centuries,  the  com,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  products  of  Canaan  being 
exchanged  tor  other  commercial  products  of  the 
great  mercantile  ports  of  Phoenicia  (cf.  Ac  12*). 

Whatever  commercial  advantages  might  accrue, 
Israel's  national  religion  was  destined  to  suffer. 
A  temple  and  altar  to  Baal  were  erected  in  Samaria 
as  well  as  an  Asherah-pole.  To  supersede  Israel's 
national  deity,  J",  by  the  Tyrian  Baal,  seemed  an 
easy  task.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  difference 
between  the  worship  of  Ephraim  and  that  of 
Samaria  might  appear  trifling.  Both  Baal  and  J" 
were  worshipped  with  similar  sacrificial  accompani- 
ments. Moreover,  northern  Israel  had  for  centuries 
been  exposed  to  all  the  influences  which  their  more 
highly  civilised  Can.  neighbours  had  introduced 
( Jg  2^  "),  and  even  the  very  name  Baal,  '  Lord,' 
was  current  in  their  speech  as  an  appellation  of  J' 
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(Hos2"-^*).  Yet  there  was  one  deep  distinction 
which  marked  off  the  J"  of  Mosaism  from  the  Biial 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  k  li-ioii  of  Mosaism  was 
pvire  of  sensual  taint.  Tlic  con  i  unction  of  Asherah 
with  .1  in  t  h.'  days  of  Josiah  (2  K  '23^)  was  a  corrupt 
jji.H  iir((liH'  to  toreign  innovation.  So  also  were 
the  dfliusiiig  accompaniments  of  worsiiip  referred 
to  in  Am  2'.  And  the  licentious  cult  of  Jiaal  and 
Ashtoreth,  establishe*!  by  the  influence  of  A.'s 
Phoen.  wife,  would  nitiiinly  liave  its  temple 
attendants,  probably  In  lian  knir.shim  and  Kede- 
shGth.  These  features' of  worship,  however,  had 
become  perilously  familiar  to  N.  Israel,  owing  to 
their  close  contact  with  Can.  neighbours.  Accord- 
ingly, as  we  can  readilj  infer  from  the  language 
of  Elijah  in  1  K  19,  national  feeling  was  not  deepTj 
or  permanently  roused  even  by  the  influence  of  nis 
stirring  personality  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolonged  drought  of  more  than  two  years'  dura- 
tion (1  K  17'  18'),  which,  according  to  Menander  of 
Ephesus,  extended  to  Phoenicia.t  In  all  pro- 
bability, the  military  despotism  wielded  by  the 
house  of  Omri,  in  alliance  with  a  powerful  northern 
State,  was  able  to  subdue  any  smouldering  embers 
of  discontent.  But  an  act  of  cruel  injustice 
iiwiikcnt'd  till' (lonii.iiif  s]iiiit  of  the  people.  Like 
UKiiiy  Oiii'iitul  luoiiiinli.-^,  A.  displayed  a  taste 
for  architecture,  whith  Tyrian  influence  stimulated 
and  fostered.  He  built  a  palace  for  himself, 
ndornod  with  woodwork  (probably  cedar)  and 
inl.iid  ivory,  in  Jezreel  (I  K  21'  2;2^^).  To  this  he 
desired  to  attach  a  suitable  domain,  and  for  the 
purpose  endeavoured  to  acquire,  by  jjurchase  or 
exchange,  the  vineyard  of  one  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  Naboth.  But  Naboth  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  an  ancestral  inheritance.  What  A. 
could  not  accomplish  by  legal  means,  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  promptings  of  Jezebel  to  compass  by 
fraud  and  judicial  murder.  This  act  aroused 
popular  hatred,  and  the  sense  of  outraged  social 
order  found  expression  in  the  denunciation  of  doom 
pronounced  by  Elijah  (1  K  21'^"-*)  against  the  king 
and  his  iinscrupulons  queen  (see  Naboth  and 
Elijah).  The  incident  is  instructive  to  the 
student  of  Heb.  religion,  as  it  illustrates  the  con- 
trast in  the  attitude  of  Phoen.  as  compared  with 
Heb.  religion  towards  social  morality.  In  the 
words  of  W.  R.  Smith,  'the  religion  of  J"  put 
iiiornlity  on  a  far  sounder  basis  than  any  other 
i(li;^iim  did,  l>ecause  the  righteousness  of  J"  as 
a  God  who  enforced  the  known  laws  of  morality 
was  conceived  as  absolute '  {Prophets  of  Isr.  73). 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  A.  really  com- 

1»rehended  the  religious  issues.  lie  regarded 
ilijah  as  a  mischievous  fanatic,  'a  troubler  of 
Israel '  bent  on  wrecking  the  imperial  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  based  on  alliance  with  Phoenicia  at 
the  expense  of  Syria.  Elijah,  like  many  another 
since  nis  day,  earned  the  title  of  unpatriotic, 
because  he  placed  righteousness  nnd  religion  before 
the  exigencies  of  political  stat(  i  r,i  it . 

The  military  career  of  A.  cxiiiliits  him  as  a 
warrior  of  considi  r.tl.le  prowess.  Respecting  his 
wars  with  Syria  A\r  have  only  the  brief  record  in 
1  K  20-22.  In  IK  20  we  are  plunged  in  medias 
res.  Saniaiia  iia^  been  for  some  time  closely  in- 
vested by  the  Syrian  army  under  Benhadad,  or 
more  probaVily  ll!i(la<le/i'r  {Dndidri),  if  we  follow 
the  Assj'r.  Jiinials  (StadcK  Of  the  defeats  sustained 
by  Israel  i>riur  to  til''-  -ic-r  w.'  ]\-A\i-  nil  informa- 
tion. Brnliadad  1 1! ail:i. Ii'/ri" i  made  an  insolent 
drniand  nl'  I  lii-  1  -i\  ki'r/.  in  I  Ih'  d'^-jirrai  r  cM  i-rmity 
i>\  t  111'  lat  l.'l  ,  ;  hal  S\  1  laii  i  n  \  uv  ,  -lionld  si-alch  t  lie 
royal  palace  and  [\t<-  Ihui-.'-  oi  A.  -  -^irvaiiis.     Tliis 

•  Wcllhaiiscirs  rfir<'ii.''i  ■  !  11-  .  'I'  i '-  1  h  !>. i  is  characteristic 
of  his  liiK'i  (lycion  until.'  I 

t  This  took  Jllace(lllriIl^r  tli<>  n'i;.'n  i  1.  '  i  1  t  liholinlos),  and 
lasted,  acconling  to  McnaiKlir,  ofif  M  .1.  '  >;  /'/  ■  i.  ..i  iliis  niay 
have  been  tnie. 


was  refused  by  A.  with  tln'  unanimous  approval 
of  his  people  and  tlnir  ildir-.  To  the  arrogant 
menace  ot  tbr  Syrian,  t  111-  kiiiu  ol  1-r.  replied  in  the 
proverbial  piira>i',  ■  J, it  not  liiiii  who  girds  on  the 
armour  boast  as  he  who  puts  it  oil.'  iJcniiadad  at 
once  ordered  the  engines  of  war  (LXX  'lines  of 
circumvallation ')  to  be  placed  against  the  city. 
But  beyond  this  he  took  no  further  precaution,  and 
resigned  himself  with  careless  ease  to  voluptuous 
carousal  with  his  mdiility  and  feudatory  kin;.'>. 
Meanwhile  A.  niusteri'd  his  army  of  7000  humi, 
officered  by  232  territorial  commanders,  and 
attacked  the  Syrians  with  crushing  eflect  ( I  K 
20""^'),  inflicting  a  total  overthrow.  In  the  following 
spring  the  Syrian  monarch  again  took  the  field  with 
a  well-appointed  army  of  overwhilniinii^  MiticriDiity. 
The  Syrians  attributed  their  pre  i  he 

fact  that  the  God  of  Isr.  was  ii  dlls 

(where  cavalry  and  chariots  could  not  so  well 
operate*).  If  they  could  draw  the  forces  of  A. 
into  the  valley  near  Aphek,  all  would  be  well. 
But  the  battle  that  followed  utterly  falsified  their 
expectations.  The  Syrians  were  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  saved  themselves  by  precipitate  flight  to  Aphek. 
Benhadad  and  his  followers  went  as  suppliants  ta 
A.,  who  judged  it  politic  to  receive  them  with 
friendliness.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  wlueh  the 
Syrian  king  conceded  to  Isr.  special  quartersfst  nets) 
in  Damascus,t  a  privilege  which  corresponth  d  \\  ith 
a  similar  right  which  Omri  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede to  Syria  in  his  own  capital,  Samaria. 

With  the  defective  Biblical  records  before  us,  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain  the  complaisant  attitude  of 
A.  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  But  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  given  to  us  in  the  Assyr. 
annals.  From  these  we  learn  that  about  this  time 
a  new  disturbing  factor  was  beginning  to  appear 
in  W,  Asian  politics.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Saul 
the  arena  of  Pal.  foreign  politics  had  been  circum- 
scribed within  the  region  of  the  Ilittite,  Syrian,  and 
Can.  borders,  and  the  interference  of  K^iypt  had 
only  been  occasional.  Since  the  days  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (c.  B.C.  1100)  the  military  power  of  Assyria 
had  been  dormant.  But  during  the  time  of  Omri 
there  were  vivid  signs  that  Assyria  was  at  length 
awakening  from  its  century  long  slumber,  under 
the  energetic  rule  of  A^Sur-nazir-jal.  Diiriiiu  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Sh;ilniaiii--iv  iSulinaim- 
a§aridu)  ll.,  who  reigned  from  S60-825,  it  began  to 
press  more  heavily  on  the  lands  near  the  Mediter. 
border,  and  to  extend  its  boundaries  towards  the 
Hittite  States.  About  the  year  857  the  powi  i 
of  this  monarch  threatened  seriously  the  Pal. 
region.  The  king  of  Syria  Avould  be  among  the 
first  to  feel  apprehension.  The  immediate  effect  of 
Shalmaneser's  advance  was  to  put  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  the  wars  between  Syria  and  Ahab. 
And  in  the  negotiations  described  in  1  K  20*'-  ^  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  advance  of  the  Assyr. 
power  from  tlie  N.E.  formed  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  kings,  and  that  Benhadad 
was  glad,  even  uijoa  disadvantageous  terms,  to  get 
rid  of  a  burdensome  and  exhausting  war.  in  onler 
that  all  his  forces  might  be  reserved  to  cnniiont 
the  formidable  Assyr.  foe.  The  attack  was  de- 
livered in  the  year  B.C.  85),  wluii  the  l)attle  of 
]FCarkar  was  fought.  A  considerai)le  number  of 
States,  including  Israel,  but  not  including  Judah, 
Edom,    or    Moab,t    had  united  with   Iladadezer 

•  We  know  that  the  Israelites  also  possessed  chariots  in  con- 
siderable number,  from  the  express  statement  of  tlte  monolith 
inscription  of  Shalmancscr  n.  lines  91,  92.    Cf.  1  K  22. 

i  Ewald  (Ge».  d.   V.  Isr.  iii.  4S8  n.)  translates  the  Heb.  by 
'places  of  abode'  (comparin}?  the  Arab.  mahattnlA.  i.r.  inniia- 
nent  amboasadorial  residence.    But  this  ejcplan  r 
fetched.    LXX  renders  iliimif,  'streets.'    For  • 
tions  see  Thenlus,  ad  loc. 

i  In  the  case  of  Moab,  the  reason  adduced  by  Tn  f 
probably  the  right  one.  Moab  sent  no  contingent,  Ix 
State  was  thenln  revolt  agrainst  Israel  (IICM  p.  303). 


(  =  Dadidri  =  Benhadad)  to  resist  the  Assj'rians. 
The  account  of  the  vhole  campaign  may  be  read 
in  the  monolith  inscription  quoted  in  Schrader's 
COr^  i.  1 83  ff.  In  lines  91 ,  92  we  read  that  A. ,  kin^ 
of  Israel,  sent  a  contingent  of  2000  chariots  and 
10,000  men.  The  total  defeat  of  the  allied  kings, 
though  probably  obtained  with  heaA'y  loss  to  the 
Assyrians,  sufficed  to  break  up  the  alliance.  A. 
now  followed  the  short-sighted  policy  of  isolation 
in  presence  of  the  formidable  Assyr.  power — a 
policy  which  in  the  following  century  Ephraim  and 
Judah  in  turn  pursued  \nth  baleful  results.  The 
consequence  was  a  renewal  of  the  wars  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  which  had  been  for  some  years 
suspended.  We  may  infer  from  the  scriptural 
account  that  A.  took  the  initiative  by  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  Kamoth-gilead  from  Syria.  Pro- 
baoh'  the  allied  kings  of  Isr.  and  Jud.  endeavoured 
to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  Syria  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar.  In  1  K  22  we  have  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  dramatic  scene  between  Micaiah,  son 
of  Imlah,  and  the  prophets  Avho  prophesied  in 
favour  of  immediate  war  with  Syria  (see  MiCAIAH). 
For  Micaiah  the  result  was  imprisonment  as  the 
penalty  for  his  outspoken  deliverance  of  the 
divine  message.  Undeterred  by  the  gravity  of  his 
prophecy,  A.  and  Jehoshaphat  went  forth  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  forces  to  battle.  But  A. 
resolved  to  secure  his  person  against  the  Syrian 
archers  by  appearing  in  nis  chariot  divested  oi  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty.  This  precaution, 
however,  did  not  avail  him  against  the  chance 
arrow  of  a  bowman,  which  penetrated  between  the 
ioints  of  his  breastplate.  The  king  of  Isr.  slowly 
bled  to  death,  and  died  about  sunset.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  buried. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  S\  rian  wars  of  A.  we  have 
adopted  the  sequence  of  events  recommended  by  Schrader 
(CO 72  i.  189  ff.,  who  gives  the  AssjT.  text  and  tr.),  Ed.  Mever 
{Gesch.  deg  AUerthums,  i.  393),  and  recently  by  Sayce  {ECU  320, 
392),  which  places  the  battle  of  Karfear  near  the  close  of  A.'s 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  Wellhausen  (art.  '  Israel '  in  Eneycl. 
Brit.)  places  the  battle  of  Earkar  and  the  alliance  with  (or,  as 
he  deems  it,  vassalage  *  to)  Syria  in  the  times  that  precede  the 
SiTian  wars  of  A.'s  reign.  But  this  view  imposes  great  diffi- 
culties on  the  chronology  of  the  period.  From  the  Assyr. 
C^anon  of  Rulers,  compiled  with  great  care  and  precision,  and 
also  from  the  Assyr.  Annals,  we  obtain  the  following  fixed 
dates  : — 

Battle  of  Karkar  (in  which  A.'8  contingent  takes 

part)  '    . ' 854  B.C. 

Tribute  of  Jehu,  '  son  of  Omri '  .  .  .  .  842  „ 
Now,  if  we  place  the  battle  of  Karkar  before  the  Sj-rian  wars  of 
A.'s  reign,  his  death  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  B.c.  847. 
Accordingly,  in  place  of  the  14  years  assigned  by  Scripture 
to  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  we  can  only  allow  a 
maximum  of  fice  years  !  On  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  the 
sequence  which  we  have  advocated,  the  difficulties  are  con- 
siderably reduced.  A.'s  death  may  then  be  placed  in  the  year 
B.C.  853.  Kamphausen,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Chrbno- 
logj-  of  the  Heb.  Kings  (p.  80),  suggests  that  .\.'s  name  has  been 
confused  with  that  of  his  successor  Jehoram  in  the  Assyr. 
Annals  ;  and  Kittel,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Uebrews  (Germ.  ed.  iL 
233),  seems  disposed  to  accept  this  view.  But  against  this  pro- 
ceeding we  must  emphatically  protest.  Biblical  science  will 
never  make  sure  progress  if  we  reject  or  modify  archaeological 
evidence  in  the  interests  of  a  chronological  theory.  The  theory 
must  be  conformed  to  the  evidence,  not  vice  vertd.  (On  the 
subject  of  Heb.  chronologj-  see  the  writer's  remarks  in  Schrader's 
C0r2  ii.  320-324,  and  also  in  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  JBtWe  Reaierg' 
Maniuxl.) 

That  A.'s  rule  was  firm  though  despotic,  and 
maintained  the  militarj-  traditions  inaugurated  by 
Omri,  is  indicated  by  the  Moabite  Stone,  which 
informs  us  {lines  7,  8)  that  Omri  and  his  son  ruled 
over  the  land  of  Mehdeba  (conquered  by  the 
former)  for  40  years.  It  was  not  till  the  con- 
cluding part  of  A.'s  reign,  when  he  was  occupied 
■with  his  Syrian  wars,  that  >Ioab  rose  in  insurrection. 
The  historian  must  not  fail  to  take  due  note  of  the 

•  The  large  contingent  (2000  chariots  and  10,000  men)  furnished 
by  A.,  according  to  the  Assjt.  records,  renders  the  theorj-  of 
•  vassalage '  extremely  improbable. 


Judaic  tendency  of  the  narrative  in  1  K  18-22, 
which  paints  the  life  of  A.  in  sombre  hues.  When 
more  than  a  century  had  passed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  posterity,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  Ephraimite  prophet  Hosea  (I'')  expresses  a 
strong  condemnation  of  Jehu's  deeds  of  blood.  In 
Mic  6'*,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  clearly  reflected 
the  Judaic  estimate  of  Omri's  djmastj',  which 
dominates  the  accoimt  in  1  K  18-22. 

OwEX  C.  Whitehouse. 
AHAB  ("K^iK,  2nx). — Son  of  Kolaiah,  a  false  pro- 
phet contemp.  with  Jer.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
'  roasted  in  the  fire '  by  the  king  of  Bab.  (Jer  29^). 

AHARAH  (mqx).— A  son  of  Benj.  (1  Ch  S^) ;  per- 
haps a  corruption  of  C7n»i  (Nu  26*^).     See  Ahirah. 

AHAKHEL  ('^rprj*).— A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
4*).  LXX  d5eX(pov  'Pt/xo'/S  implies  a  reading  2rn  'nx 
=  brother  of  Rechab. 

AHASBAI  (';cr»?).— Father  of  Eliphelet  (2  S  23»*), 
and  a  member  of  the  family  of  Alaacah,  settled  at 
Beth-Maacah  (20^^),  or  a  native  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  ^laacah  (10*-^).  In  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Ch  n^-ssj  ^^  find  two  names,  isn  -nn, 
Ur,  Hepher ;  both  passages  probably  represent 
corruptions  of  the  real  name. 

J.  F.  Stexxing. 

AHASUERUS  (srnifrjt?).— A  name  which  appears 
on  Fers.  inscriptions  as  Khsajarsd,  and  in  Aram, 
without  K  prosthetic,  as  r-n-n  (Schrader,  COT^ 
ii.  63).  The  monarch  who  bears  this  name  in 
Ezr  4"  was  formerly  reckoned  by  Ewald  and  others 
to  be  the  Cambyses  of  profane  history  who  suc- 
ceeded Cyrus.  It  is  generally  recognisetl,  however, 
bjr  modern  critics  that  he  must  be  identified  with 
Xerxes  (485-465),  who  is  beyond  all  question  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Bk  of  Est*.  See  Xerxes.  The 
A.  of  Dn  9^  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede,  is  a 
personage  whose  identity  is  as  difficult  to  establish 
as  the  existence  of  '  Darius  the  Mede '  is  proble- 
matical.   (Cf.  Driver  LOT  515  n. ;  Sayce  HCM  543. ) 

J.*  A.  Selbie. 

AHAYA  (Kjqx). — The  name  of  a  town  or  district 
in  Babylonia  (Ezr  8^^-  «'•  *^),  and  of  a  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  (v.*^- ''•^i).  On  the  banks  of  this 
stream  Ezra  encamped  for  three  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  thus  able 
to  review  his  large  company,  and  to  make  good  the 
absence  of  Levites  by  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
chief  of  the  settlement  at  Casiphia.  Before  com- 
mencing the  march,  Ezra  instituted  a  solemn  fast, 
and  then  took  measures  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
treasures  and  rich  gifts  which  were  in  his  posses- 
sion. Ewald  conjectured  that  the  river  Abava  or 
Peleg-Abava  was  the  same  as  the  Pallacopas,  a 
stream  to  the  S.  of  Babylon.  Rawlinson  identifies 
it  with  the  Is  (see  Herod,  i.  179),  a  river  flowing  by 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Hit,  which  is 
about  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon.  It  seems, 
however,  more  prob.  that  Ezia  made  his  rendezvous 
near  to  Babylon  itself  ;  in  that  case  we  may  suppose 
that  t!ie  Ahava  was  one  of  the  numerous  canals  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (cf. 
Ryle,  and  Berth. -Rys.  ad  loc).  In  1  Es  8^"  the 
river  is  called  Theras  (Qepdi). 

H.  A.  White. 

AHAZ  (inx  '  he  hath  grasped,'  LXX  *Ax<if,  Jos. 
'Axcij-jyj,  NT'Axaf  [WH'Axas]). — Son  and  successor 
of  Jotham  king  of  Judah.  His  name  is  probably 
an  abbreviated  form  of  Jeho-ahaz  (inxi.-:;),  since  it 
appears  on  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  la-u-ha-zi. 
The  date  of  his  accession  has  been  fixed  at  735  B.C. 
His  age  at  this  time  is  given  as  twenty  (2  K  16^) ; 
but  this  is  barely  reconcuable  with  the  other  chrono- 
logical data,  which  allow  sixteen  years  to  his 
reign,  and  state  the  age  of  his  son  Hezekiali  at 
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his  accession  as  twenty-five,  since  it  would  make 
Ahaz  a  father  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  if  we  suppose  that  the  son  pns'sed 
through  the  fire  by  Aiiaz  was  his  firstborn  ;  and 
if,  with  several  authorities,  we  allow  only  eight 
years  to  his  reign,  it  is  quite  insui>erable.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  figures  need  correc- 
tion. For  twenty  there  is  a  slightly  supported 
various  reading,  twenty -five,  and  this  may  be 
right.  It  is  possible  that  the  age  of  Hezekiah 
should  be  reduced,  since  Ahaz  seems  from  Is  3'- 
to  have  been  still  youthful  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  The  date  of  his  death  is  probably 
715  B.C.,  though  many  place  it  728-727  B.C  (see 
CHnONOLOOY  OF  OT). 

Quite  early  in  his  reign,  Rezin  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  object  of  forcing  Judah  into  an  alliance  against 
Assyria.  According  to  our  oldest  authorities  they 
met  with  little  success,  though  the  Syrians  wrested 
the  port  of  Elath  from  Judah,  and  Isaiah  bade  the 
king  have  no  fear  of  *  these  two  tails  of  smoking 
firebrands.'  To  confirm  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel, 
he  invited  him  to  ask  any  sign  from  God.  Ahaz 
was  too  panic-stricken  to  listen  to  cool  reason, 
and,  under  the  pretext  that  he  would  not  tempt 
God,  refused  the  proH'ered  sign,  whereupon  the 
prophet  gave  him  the  sign  of  Immanuel.  The  king 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Tiglatli- 
pileser,  who  gladly  accepted  such  an  opportunity, 
and  relieved  Ahaz  of  his  foes.  But  the  relief  was 
purchased  dearly.  Judah  could  form  no  alliance 
Avith  a  great  empire  like  Assyria ;  it  could  only 
become  tributary  to  it,  even  if  the  tribute  was 
disguised  under  the  name  of  a  present.  And 
tribute  meant  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes, 
which  was  already  one  of  the  most  glaring  of 
Judah's  sins.  Further,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  nation  should  keep  free  from  entangle- 
ment in  the  politics  of  large  empires,  since  other- 
wise it  lost  its  independence,  and  made  even  internal 
reform— wliich  was  the  most  pressing  necessity 
— more  difficult.  The  policy  of  A.  illustrates  the 
be.setting  weakness  of  the  politicians  of  Judah, 
and  was  shortsighted  and  disastrous.  If  Isaiali's 
advice  had  been  followed,  A.wduM  have  secured 
the  same  result  without  its  (l:s,nlv;nitn,!^'cs,  since  in 
her  own  interests  As.syria  Avould  have  been  com- 
pelled to  vanquish  the  coalition,  while  Judah 
would  have  retained  her  independence. 

We  next  find  A.  at  Paniascus,  where  he  rendered 
homage  to  Tiglath-pilescr.  While  there  he  saw 
nil  !iltar  which  pleased  liiiii.  aiid  sent  the  pattern 
I't  it  to  the  priest  Urij.ili,  ^^ith  instructions  to 
luiilil  one  lik(!  it.  On  liis  return  he  offered  on  his 
new  altar,  and  ordered  it  to  l.i>  used  for  the  sacri- 
tiers.  vliil('  the  old  brazen  altar  wns  used  for  the 
kin.'  to  '  inquire  by.'  W.  It.  Sniitli  lia^  carefully 
oi~(uss((l  this  innovation,  and  readied  tlie  result 
that  it  '  lay  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  altar- 
hearth,  ami  in  the  introduction  of  the  rule  that 
in  ordinary  cases  this  new  altar  should  serve  for 
the  blood  ritual  as  well  as  for  the  fire  ritual ' 
(RS^  485-9).  The  importance  of  this  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  alteration  seems  to  have  been  a 
permanent  one.     For  the  other  changes  introduced 

Dy  A.,  see  •_•   1\    U;--  >\ 

In  char  I'll  A.  vas  \vr:ik  yet  obstinate,  frivolous 
and  i^oincthing  of  a  dilettante,  as  we  gather  from 
his  iiiKrest  in  his  new  altar,  and  from  the  associa- 
tion of  his  name  with  a  dial  or  step-clock  (see 
Dial).  He  Avas  also  superstitious,  and  probably 
a  polytheist.  While  no  blame  need  attach — in  the 
pre  -  Deuteronomic  period  —  to  his  worship  at 
numerous  local  sanctuaries,  qind  while  lie  was 
evidiiilly  ,1  very  zealous  worshipper  of  J",  yet 
lin-  lari  tli.it  he  pa.ssed  his  son  tlirough  the  fire 
ruvealij   Ihu  dark   superstition  to   which  he  was 
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a  slave.  And  the  terrible  picture  of  the  condition 
of  Judah,  painted  in  Is  2-5  and  other  prophecies 
of  this  time,  is  clear  as  to  the  idolatry,  drunkenness, 
luxury,  oppression,  perversion  of  justice,  grasping 
avarice,  and  shamelessness  that  poisoned  the 
national  life. 

So  far  the  aceonnt  has  been  draAvn  entirely 
from  2  Kings  and  Isaiah,  since  they  are  our  only 
trustworthy  sources,  in  2  Chron.  the  narrative  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over.  The  history  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  invasion  is  told  (initedifVerently. 
There  is  indeed  no  hint  of  a  (oaiiiioti,  the  two 
armies  act  independently.  The  Syrians  carry 
away  a  large  number  of  captives,  and  i'ckah  slays 
120,000  in  one  day  and  carries  av.iy  '2)0,000 
captives,  who,  however,  are  sent  back  at  the 
advice  of  a  prophet.  The  invasions  have  no 
political  motive  assigned,  they  are  a  punishment 
for  the  king's  sin,  while  the  figures  are  altogether 
incredible.  Ti^lath-pileser  is  called  in,  not  to 
crush  the  coalition,  but  to  help  him  ajainst  the 
Philistines  and  Edomites.  He  did  not  In  Ip  him, 
however,  but  apparently  came  against  him,  and 
was  bought  off  with  tribute.  The  religious  apos- 
tasy of  A,  comes  out  in  much  darker  colours, 
and  the  account  is  really  in  conflict  with  the  older. 
He  burns  his  children,  and  not  his  son  nienlv.  in 
the  fire  ;  closes  the  teni]ile  and  destroys  it 
though  we  know  that  he  took  great  interc- 
services;  and  worships  the  gods  of  Damascus 
because  of  the  success  of  the  Syrians  in  war, 
though  when  A.  visited  Damascus  their  power 
had  been  utterly  broken.  Of  all  this  the  older 
history  says  nothing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile these  later  additions  with  the  earlier 
narrative,  and  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
chronicler's  method  of  re-writing  history,  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  superfluous. 

A.  S.  Peake. 

AHAZIAH  (■'nv"^  ^^  "nn^  'J"  hath  grasped').—!. 
King  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  two  years;  but  as  he  came  to  the  ilirone 
in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  K  22'M,  and  his 
brother  Jehoram  succeeded  him  in  J(  ho-hrqliat's 
18th  year  (2  K  3^),  the  duration  ot'  his  rt  i^rn 
would  not  much  exceed  a  year.  The  chronological 
statement  in  2  K  1",  which  would  imply  a  reign 
of  nearly  ten  years,  is  probably  an  interpolation 
(Griitz,  etc. ) ;  it  is  not  found  in  h,  and  is  misplaced 
in  A.  The  INIoabite  Stone  dates  the  revolt  of 
Mesha  as  taking  place  after  'half  the  days  of 
Omri'sson';  but  the  Bible  account  (J  K  1'  3')  is 
more  probable,  which  makes  it  a  conse([ncncf'  of 
the  death  of  Ahab,  who  was  a  comparati\  ily 
powerful  monarch.  In  any  case  wc  do  not  read  of 
any  elVort  to  suppress  this  rising  until  the  reign  of 
Jehoram.  It  is  possihlc"  that  Aha/iah  was  (•n.'a"-e(l 
in  preparations  for  war  win  ii  t!ic  ac 
which  resulted  in  his  dealli.  11''  - 
inherited  from  his  mother  her  devotion  to  [\;\:i].  tor 
in  his  extremity  he  sent  to  inquire  at  the  oi.ule  of 
Baalzebub,  the  special  Baal  worshi[tped  at  l',)<ron. 
The  story  of  his  fatal  mission  belongs  rather  ro  the 
history  of  Elijah.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  u'"  •  ' ' >  >  t 
his  thrice  repeated  summons  of  the  pi 
characteristic  of  the  son  of  Ahab  and 
suggestive  as  it  is  of  the  callousness  of  his  tat  her, 
ana  the  obstinacy  of  his  mother.  See  .Iiiiosii  \- 
PHAT  for  the  maritime  allianci  ' 
and  that  monarch. 

2.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  \u...i;-.  -v  •..  w. 
Jehoram.  He  was  made  king  by  '  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem '  (cf.  2  K  23'"),  because  all  his  elder 
brothers  had  been  carried  off  in  an.  incursion  of 
Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Ch  -21-  -'J'l.  Mis 
name  is  variouslv  tziven  as  Jehoaha/.  i_'''h  ~\''' 
^'.v-.  .•ni.l  A/ariah  cJ-i").  The  latter  is  pf,.i.aM,v  a 
blunder,  Ahaziah  being  read  by  some  llcV).   MSS, 
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LXX,  Pesh.,  Vulg. ;  and  Jehoabaz  is  merely  a  trans- 

E>sition  of  Ahaziah  (cf.  Jechoniah=Jehoiachin). 
XX  has  Ahaziah  in  21",  and  omit3  the  name  in 
2o^.  The  other  versions,  except  \  ulg.,  also  ignore 
the  change.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  Ilth  (2  K 
9^)  or  12th  (2  K  8*)  year  of  Joram  of  Israel, 
bein^  then  22  years  old,  and  reigned  one  year 
(2  K  8*).  The  reading  'forty  and  two'  in  2  Ch 
22*  13  absurd,  since  his  father  was  40  years  old  at 
his  death.  Pesh.  here  has  '22'  and  LXX  '20.' 
The  e>'il  influence  which  Athaliah,  the  qneen 
mother,  had  exercised  over  her  husband  continued 
unchecked  in  the  reign  of  her  son  (2  K  8-'',  2  Ch 
22»-;«) ;  yet  in  2  K  I'l^  we  read  of  '  hallowed  things ' 
which  he  had  dedicated  apparently  to  J". 

There  is  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  between 
Kings  and  Chron.  as  to  the  death  of  A,  Joram  of 
Israel  having  renewed  the  attack  on  Ramoth- 
gilead  in  which  Ahab  had  failed,  was  joined  by  his 
nephew  A.  The  town  was  captured  (2  K  y«),  but 
Joram  received  wounds  which  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Jezreel.  It  is  implied  that  A.  also 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  for  he  '  went  down '  to  see 
Joram  at  Jezreel  (cf.  1  K  22"^)  (Ewald  evades  the 
difficulty  by  reading  in  2  K  8^  '  now  Joram  went,' 
etc.,  omittmg  'with,'  which  is  adopted  in  2  Ch  22*^. 
According  to  Kings,  on  seeing  Joram's  fat«.  A., 

Eursued  by  Jehu,  '  fled  by  the  way  of  the  garden 
ouse '  (or  'Beth-haggan,'*Stade,  etc.),  was  mortally 
wounded  '  at  the  ascent  of  Gur,'  and  died  on  reach- 
ing Megiddo.  His  body  was  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
and  '  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.' 
Meanwhile  the  '  brethren  of  All  aziah, 'ignorant  of 
the  revolution  in  Jezreel,  had  followed  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  visit  Joram's  children ;  they  were 
met  by  Jehu  on  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samana,  and  were  slain.  Tliis  seems  a  consistent 
story ;  but  when  the  Chronicler  came  to  deal  with 
it  he  found  trvvo  stumbling-blocks.     First,  he  has 

f)reviously  informed  us  that  A.  had  no  brethren 
iving;  therefore  '  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah'  become 
in  his  record  '  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  sons 
of  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah '  attending  their  master 
in  Samaria  or  Jezreel ;  secondly.  Kings  implies 
that  A.,  an  idolater,  was  buried  in  the  royal 
sepulchres.  Now  the  Chronicler  always  carefiilly 
excludes  idolaters  {e.g.  Jehoram,  Joash,  Amaziah, 
Ahaz)  from  'the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,'  and 
therefore  he  makes  A.,  who  was  hiding  in  &Lmaria. 
be  killed  and  buried  there  ;  that  he  is  buried  at  all 
being  for  the  sake  of  his  good  father  Jehoshaphat. 
Enough  has  heen  said  to  show  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  Chronicler,  if  more  edifying,  is  not  so 
reliable  as  the  earlier  TAiiter. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
AHBAN  '';;-x  'brother  of  an  intelligent  one '). — 
A  Judahite,  son  of  Abishur  (1  Ch  2=»), 

AHER  (--.y  ■  another  >.— A  Benjamit«  (1  Ch  7^, 
perhaps  identical  with  Ahiram  of  Nu  26". 

AHI  ('r:»?  '  brother' ;  *  by  many  considered  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Ahijah,  wh.  see)  occurs 
in  MT,  and  consequentlv  in  AV  and  RV,  twice :  (1) 
a  Gadite  (1  Ch  5^) ;  (2)  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  7**). 
But  the  reading  is  in  neither  case  free  from  doubt ; 
in  1  Ch  5'^  the  Syr.  omits  the  name,  thus  making 
yyu.ii  j^jj  uninterrupted  genealogy  of  AbihaU; 
but  the  LXX,  which  gives  Za^oi-xdu,  ('Axt^oOj;,  A) 
vloD  'A35e^\  for  "yx-izfc  p  'nx  n2,  must  have  had 
something  very  like  -nx  before  them.  The  other 
VS.S  treat  •.-}«  as  an  appellative.  In  1  Ch  7**  for 
n:.Tm  TK,  LXX,  B  has  'Axiowa,  A  'Ax«oipA  'Oyti. 
Probably  in  the  original  continuous  Heb.  text 
some  compound  name  in  "'>"»  was   read    (?  rrnit), 

*  For  a  fuller  "iisoussion  of  the  mesminjf  of  this  name 
and  the  foUonin-,'  names  begmniiig  with  Ahi,  see  Nams, 
Peopkr. 


followed  by  another  name  of  which  the  letters  ran 
(in  n3.Tni)  are  a  mutilated  survival. 

G.  B.  Gray. 
AHI  AH. — See  Ahuah. 

AHIAM  (cxTi^,  meaning  doubtful,  according  to 
some,  '  mother's  brother '). — One  of  David's  heroes. 
He  was  son  of  Sharar  (2  S  23"),  or  Sacar  (1  Ch  11»), 
the  Hararite.  6.  B.  Gray. 

AHIAN  (i;ro!t  'fraternal,'  B  'laaeifi^  A  'Aefr; 
these  forms,  together  with  the  divergent  text  of 
the  Syr.,  render  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
name  uncertain). — Ahian  was  a  Manassite,  and  is 
described  as  'son  of  Shemida'  (1  Ch  7");  but  the 
name  is  scarcely  that  of  an  individual ;  note  in  the 
context  Abiezer  and  Shechem,  and  cf.  Nu  26^^. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AHIEZER  (i^r'rx,  'brother  is  help').— 1.  Son  of 
Amniishaddai,  one  of  the  tribal  princes  who 
represented  Dan  at  the  census  and  on  certain  other 
occasions  (Nul"  2^  7**-^  10*  (P)).  2.  The  chief  of 
the  Benjamite  archers  who  joined  David  while  he 
was  in  hiding  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  12i-»). 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AHIHUD  (-Rrr-jt '  brother  is  majesty.'  In  the  form 
-.r,-r.K  (1  Ch  8®)  the  second  n  is  probably  an  error 
for  n). — 1.  Ace.  to  P,  Ahihud  the  son  of  Shelomi 
was  the  prince  (tt-e:)  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who, 
with  similar  representatives  of  the  other  tribes  (on 
W.  of  Jordan),  was  appointed  by  Moses,  at  the 
divine  command,  to  divide  Canaan  into  hereditary 
portions  (Nu  34^  (P)).  2.  A  Benjamite.  Probably 
the  passage  1  Ch  8*- ',  the  text  of  which  is  somewhat 
corrupt,  means  that  Ehud  begat  Ahihud,  and  that 
Ahihud  and  his  'brother'  Uzzawere  ancestors  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Geba.  G.  B.  Gray. 

AHIJAH  (^;-Jt  or  vrnx  'brother  of  J"').—!. 
High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  usually 
identified  with  Ahimelech  (Josephus  'Abime- 
lech ')  of  1  S  21.  22  (so  Ewald  Mist,  of  Isr.  iL 
p.  415,  n.  3,  'since  Melech,  Kin^,  may  be  applied 
also  to  God').  He  accompaniM  Saul's  army  as 
possessor  of  the  ephod  oracle  (1  S  14') ;  but  when 
an  occasion  arose  for  its  use,  Sanl,  with  hi^  usual 
precipitate  self-reliance,  interrupted  the  priest 
while  in  the  very  act  of  consultation  ( w.^  ^).  This 
temerity  seems  to  be  afterwards  tacitly  reproved 
by  Ahijah  (v.*^) :  '  Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto 
God.'  The  LXX  reading  in  v."  '  Bring  hither  the 
ephod,'  etc.,  is  followed  by  Jos.  {Ant.  vi.  vL  3 :  'He 
bade  the  high  priest  Xa^lrra  riir  ipxifforucifw  aroMp 
■TfKxtnfre&eiw'),  and  accepted  by  most  modems.  The 
phrase,  '  bring  hither,'  seems  appropriated  to  the 
ephod  (1  S  23*  30^);  and  when  the  oracle  is  again 
consulted  (14'"),  the  LXX  5oj  3tjXow  .  .  .  Wi  baio- 
TT7TO,'  Vulg.  '  da  ostensionem  ...  da  sanctitatem,' 
appears  to  point  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  which 
were  attached  to  the  ephod.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ark  seems  to  be  used  as  an  oracle  in  Jg  ^f^, 
1  Ch  13',  and  it  often  accompanied  the  host  to 
battle.  Aq.,  Sym.,  and  Vulg.  follow  the  Received 
text. 

We  next  read  of  this  high  priest,  when  David, 
fleeing  from  Saul,  comes  to  mquire  of  the  Lord 
by  his  means  (1  S  22^"),  as  he  had  often  done  before 
(22^).  The  tabernacle  appears  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Nob  from  Smloh  when  the  latter 
was  desolated  (Ps  78®,  Jer  7^"  26*-»),  probably 
just  after  the  death  of  Eli  (to  whom  '  the  priest — 
bhiloh,'  1  S  14',  refers).  Ahimelech's  alarm  at 
the  appearance  of  so  great  a  man  (22")  unattended, 
was  sulaved  by  David's  plausible  explanation  ;  and 
he  actually  gave  .the  fugitive  the  shewbread  of  the 
priests,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath,  which  had  been 
suspended  as  a  votive  offering.  L'nfortunately, 
there  was  a  witness  of  the  priest's  well-meant  zeal. 
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Doeg  the  Edoniite,  who  was  performing  some  vow. 
Not  long  after,  David's  worst  anticipations  (22*-) 
were  realised.  Ahiniolech,  with  the  eighty-five 
(LXX,  3U5  ;  Josephus,  385)  priests  of  '  his  father's 
house,'  was  char-'cd  with  conspiracy  by  Saul, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  arna/ed  protestations 
of  innocence,  condemned  to  instant  deatli.  Doeg, 
who  did  not  share  the  traditional  reverence 
felt  by  the  kin'^'s  giiard  for  tlie  priests  of  J", 
carried  out  the  bloody  order  with  tlie  unnatural 
cnieltj  of  his  race.  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
The  judgment  on  Eli's  house  was  being  con- 
summated. 

2.  The  Shilonite,  of  Shiloh  (1  K  W),  is  the  pro- 
phet of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Jeroboam  I.  In  1  K  11^ 
we  find  the  young  ruler  thinking  out  his  plans  of 
rebellion  in  a  lonely  walk,  when  he  is  met  hy 
Ahijah,  who  comes  to  consecrate  and  control  his 
ambitious  designs.  The  prophet  (LXX,  RV)  had, 
doubtless  by  divine  command  (cf.  Is  20-,  Jer  13'), 
clad  himself  with  a  new  garment.  This  he  rends 
in  twelve  pieces,  and  giving  ten  of  them  to 
Jeroboam  promises  him  the  reversion,  on  Solomon's 
death,  of  the  kingdom  over  ten  tribes,  and,  con- 
ditionally, 'a  sure  house'  like  that  of  David, 
repeating  at  the  same  time  the  divine  judgment 
which  had  been  already  (vv.*'**  I)-)  revealed  to 
Solomon,  probably  through  Ahijah  hi?nself.  Years 
pass  by ;  Jeroboam  has  realised  his  ambition,  but 
not  the  ideal  set  before  him  by  tlie  prophet.  His 
eldest  son  falls  sick.  The  king  bethinKS  him  of 
the  true  seer  now  [60  years]  old  and  blind ;  but, 
fearing  lest  his  defection  might  elicit  an  adverse 
answer,  he  sends  his  wife  [Ano]  disguised  as  a  poor 
woman,  with  a  poor  woman's  olFering  ['  loaves,  two 
cakes  for  his  children,  grapes,  and  a  jar  of  honey ']. 
A  divine  revelation,  however,  has  already  un- 
iii.i-ki  1  (ho  deception.  Ahijah  [sends  his  lad  to 
meet  iier  and  bring  her  in,  treats  her  gifts  with 
scorn]  anticipates  her  with  the  '  heavy  tidings '  of 
the  extirpation  of  Jeroboam's  house,  tiie  dispersion 
of  Israel,  and,  bitterest  of  all,  the  death  of  her 
child  ['  Thy  maidens  will  come  forth  to  meet  thee, 
and  will  say  to  thee.  The  child  is  dead  .  .  .  and 
they  will  lament  for  the  child,  saying,  "Ah  Lord  I " 
.  .  .  and  the  wailing  came  to  meet  her'].  The 
second  Greek  account,  from  which  the  details  in 
brackets  are  derived,  is  found  in  B  after  12**,  and 
places  this  event  before  Jeroboam's  accession — an 
impos.sible  place, — introduces  Ahijah  as  a  new 
character  (2  K  14-),  and  also  ascribes  to  Shemaiah 
a  symbolical  projihecy  similar  to  that  of  Ahijah, 
but  spoken  at  Shechem  before  tiie  rejection  of 
Rehoboam.  14^"="*  is  omitted  in  B,  but  found  in  A, 
etc.,  supplied,  according  to  Field,  from  Aquila. 
These  facts  and  the  want  of  connexion  in  ua*-* 
lead  W.  K.  Smith  to  conclude  that  '  both  parts  of 
the  story  of  Ahijah  are  a  fluctuating  uncertain 
element  in  the  text '  (OTJC  1 19).  Ewald  also  says 
that  14*'  "• "  are  later  additions  {Hist,  of  Isr.  iv. 
p.  29,  n  3).  Jos.  [Ant.  Vlll.  xi.  1)  gives  the  verses 
in  a  different  order, 

Ahijah  was  one  of  the  historians  of  Solomon's 
reign  according  to  2  Ch  9^. 

8.  1  K  4',  one  of  two  brothers,  Solomon's  scribes 
or  secretaries.  Their  father  Shisha  (Seraiah, 
2  S  8" ;  Sheva,  2  S  20" ;  Shavsha,  1  Ch  18i«)  held 
the  same  post  under  David.  4.  Father  of  kin" 
Baasha,  1  K  15"»  21",  2  K  9».  8.  1  Ch  22»  (LXX 
dSeX^t  airrov),  youngest  son  of  Jerahnieel,  or  his 
first  wife,  if  we  read  with  Bertheau,  '  of  or  from 
Ahijah,'  D  having  dropped  out.  See  next  verse. 
6.  1  Ch  8^  one  of  the  'heads  of  fathers'  houses' 
of  Geba,  a  son  of  Ehud,  for  which  read  '  Abihud,' 
v.»  (Pesh.,  Gratz),  or  '  Alioah '  (v.*).  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  read  '  namely '  for  'and.'  The 
text  is  very  obscure.  Sec  Q.P.B.  7.  1  Ch  11'", 
the  Pelonite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men;   but 


Kennicott,  etc.,  read  instead  'Eliam — Gilonite,' 
from  2  S  23".  8.  1  Ch  2&^.  (In  David's  time)  '  of 
the  Levites,  Ahijah  was  over  the  treasuries.' 
LXX,  followed  by  Bertheau,  etc.,  reads,  'the 
Levites,  their  brethren  (i.e.  the  sons  of  Ladan, 
v.a'),  were  over,'  etc.  9.  Neh  Iff*  (RV  Ahiah), 
one  of  '  the  chiefs  of  the  people '  who  sealed  to 
the  covenant  under  Neheiniah. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
AHIKAM  (oij'rts  'my  brother  has  arisen').— Son 
of  Shaphan,  a  courtier  under  Josiah,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the  king  to  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K  22'--»*,  2  Ch  34^),  and  later 
as  using  his  influence  to  protect  Jeremiah  from  the 
violence  of  the  populace  during  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer  26-'').  He  was  father  of  (!edaliah, 
the  governor  of  the  land  of  Jud.ih  iij'iKiiiiled  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K  2.")-  al. ). 

N'EY. 
AHILUD   (^5'7'^K,    jxTliaps   a   i-  ,    of    'nj} 

rh\  'child's  brother  •).—l.  (2  S  S"'  2U-',  1  K  43, 
1  Ch  18^'). — Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  chronicler 
under  David  and  Solomon.  2.  (1  K  4^^)  Father 
of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat 
officers.  C.  F.  BuRNEY. 

AHIMAAZ  (['yp'ns  'my  brother  is  wrath'). — 1. 
Son  of  Zadok.  He  was  a  remarkably  swift  runner, 
whose  style  was  well  known  (2  S  18-''),  and  as  such 
he  played  an  important  part  on  the  occasion  of 
Absalom's  rebellion.  As  had  been  arranged  by 
David  (2  S  \^-^'--^--ii-^),  he  and  Jonathan,  son  of 
Abiathar,  '  stayed  by  En-rogel,  and  a  maidservant 
used  to  go  and  tell  them,'  from  the  priests,  the 

flans  of  Absalom  which  had  been  divulged  by 
lushai,  '  and  they  went  and  told  King  David.' 
This  must  have  occurred  more  than  once  (2  S  17"). 
Details  of  their  last  and  most  critical  adventure 
are  given  (17^""-^),  when,  aided  by  a  woman's  craft, 
they  succeeded  in  conveying  the  news  that  saved 
David's  life.  After  the  battle,  Ahimaaz  ofTered 
his  services  as  messenger  of  victory ;  but  Joab, 
fearing  that  the  odium  of  being  the  first  to  tell  of 
Absalom's  death  might  injure  the  young  man's 
prospects,  refused,  out  of  kindness,  to  allow  him 
to  run,  and  entrusted  the  duty  to  the  Cushite 
courier.  Ahimaaz,  however,  saw  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty;  Joab  yielded  reluctantly  to  his  impor- 
tunity, and  Ahimaaz  '  ran  by  the  Avay  of  the  Plain ' 
(the  fioor  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Gn  13*"  etc.);  and 
by  superior  swiftness,  and  also,  as  is  implied,  by 
taking  an  easier  route,  '  overran  the  Cushite.'  lie 
did  not  belie  David's  description  :  '  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings,'  for  by  an 
adroit  siippressio  veri  he  achieved  liis  purpose,  and 
left  to  the  Cushite  the  ungrateful  olfice  of  breaking 
the  king's  heart.  We  read  nothing  more  of  Ahimaaz 
after  this.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
high  priest,  since  Azariah  his  son  ( 1  Ch  6*-  *)  seems 
to  have  succeeded  Zadok  (1  K  4-).  2.  (1  S  U*") 
Father  of  Ahinoara,  Saul's  wife.  3.  (1  K  4")  One 
of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  ollieers.  He  had 
the  district  of  Naphtali  as  the  iiekl  of  his  operations. 
Since  he  alone  of  the  twelve  has  no  father  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  son  of  Zadok ;  but  he  surely  would 
have  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high  priesthood. 
Ahimaaz  married  Basemath,  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters.  Another  of  these  officers  made  a  similar 
alliance,  which  indicates  that  they  held  a  high 
rank.  N.  J.'  D.  White. 

AHIMAN  (ir'r'{< :  on  the  form,  see  Moore  as  cited 
Ijelow). — 1.  The  sons  of  Anak  or  Anakites  (see 
Anak)  are  frequently  mentioned,  chiefly  in  D  ;  but 
the  special  names  Aliiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai 
occur  only  in  JE  (Nu  13'--,  Jos  15'^)  and  Jg  V^,  cf. 
V.**.      According    to     these    passages,    Ahiman, 
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Sheshai,  and  Talmai  were  '  sons '  or  '  children  of 
Anak '  {p:il^  '33  or  'yn  'tS'  :  for  the  latter,  cf.  n'*?' 
ns")!^  2  S  2P^-  ^'*),  whose  father  was  Arba  (Jos  15'^, 
perliaps  P).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
Anuk  (  =  long-necked)  nor  Arba  (=four:  with 
Kiriath-aria  cf.  Heer-sheba)  are  personal  names 
(see  Moore,  Judges  1^).  There  ls  therefore  no 
reason  to  doubt  what  the  context  of  the  above- 
cited  passages  suggests,  viz.  that  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai  are  the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  clans. 

A.,  then,  was  a  clan  resident  in  Hebron  (the 
more  familiar  name  of  Kiriath-arba)  at  the  time  of 
the  Heb.  conquest,  and  driven  thence  by  Caleb.  The 
clfin  may  have  been  of  Aramaic  origin,  since  the 
names  of  Sheshai  and  Talmai  are  of  an  Aram,  type, 
and  the  name  Ahiman  has  analogy  in  Aram,  as 
well  as  Heb.  See  further.  Driver,  Deut.  p.  23  f.; 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  24  f . 

2.  The  name  of  a  family  or  division  of  door- 
keepers, 1  Ch  9".  This  name  is  absent,  not  only 
from  the  briefer  list  in  Neh  IP*,  but  also  from  the 
longer  list  in  Ezr  10^  ( =  1  £s  5'^).  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  name  (icnx)  in  Chron.  is  simply 
due  to  dittography  from  the  following  word  cthn 
(  =  their  brethren) ;  if  this  be  so,  it  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  association  with  the  Anakites  (see 
No.  1),  the  preceding  name  in  Cliron. — Talmon — 
closely  resembling  in  sound  the  Anakite  Talmai. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  name  is  defended  by 
Bertheau  ;  cf.  the  four  names  in  v."  and  the  four 
divisions  suggested  by  vv.^"^.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

AHIMELECH  (TiVr?'nt!'brotherofMelek(Molech)'). 
— 1.  The  son  of  Ahitub,  and  grandson  of  Phinehas. 
He  either  succeeded  his  brother  Ahijah  in  the 
priesthood,  or  was  the  same  person  under  another 
name  (1  S  14-'-^'*).  On  the  supposition  that  they 
are  identical,  the  main  facts  regarding  him  (1  S  2P"* 
22*-''*)  are  given  under  AlllJAll ;  see  also  DOEG.  In 
2  S  8"  and  1  Ch  24"  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  names  of  Abiathar  and  Ahimelech  have 
been  transposed  by  a  copyist,  so  that  we  need  not 
reckon  another  Ahimelech,  grand.son  of  the  first. 
2.  A  Hittite,  who  joined  David  when  a  fugitive, 
and  became  one  of  his  captains  (1  S  26"). 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

AHIMOTH  (nis'riK,  apparently  '  brother  is  death '). 
— Mentioned  only  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Ch  6'^ 
(Heb.  v^"),  where  lie  appears  as  son  of  Elkanah  and 
brother  of  Amasai.  For  a  discussion  of  the  text 
and  purpose  of  the  genealogy,  see  Bertheau ;  cf. 
also  Mahath  (v.35).  G.  B.  Gray. 

AHINADAB  (^irnx  'brother  is  generous'). — Son 
of  Iddo,  one  of  the  12  officers  appointed  by  Solomon 
for  the  victualling  of  the  royal  housenold.  He 
was  stationed  at  Mahanaim  ( 1  K  4^^*). 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AHINOAM  (Dj;:'n.s  '  brother  is  pleasantness '). — 1. 
Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  the  wife  of  Saul  ( 1 S  14""). 
2.  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess  was  one  of  the  two 
women — Abigail  being  the  other — whom  David 
married  after  Michal  liad  been  taken  from  him. 
A.  and  Abigail  were  both  with  David  while  he 
sojourned  with  Acliish  at  Gath,  and  were  sub- 
sequently at  Ziklag  ;  from  the  latter  city  they  were 
carried  oti"  by  the  Amalekites,  but  rescued  by  David 
and  his  men  (1  S  30^*).  After  Saul's  death  A.  and 
Abigail  went  up  to  Hebron  with  David,  and  there 
A.  gave  birth  to  David's  firstborn,  Amnon  (1  S  25^^ 
2V  S(fi,  2  S  2-  3^  1  Ch  3^).  G.  B.  Gray. 

AHIO  (VnN) — 1.  Appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Abinadab  (No.  1),  and  brother  of  Uzzah  who 
drove  the  cart  on  which  the  ark  was  placed  when 
removed  from  Abinadab's  house  (2  S  6*-  *,  1  Ch  13"). 
In  all  three  cases  the  LXX  renders  the  word  o'l 


uoeXtpol  avroO,  wliich  merely  involves  a  difTerent 
pronunciation  of  the  same  consonants — itin  ;  this 
may  be  right,  but  on  the  whole  a  proper  name  seems 
more  probable  in  the  context.  2.  (LXX  d5eX(p6s 
(A  dSeXipoi)  avTov,  1  Ch  8'^  ;  dSe\(p6s  (A  d5e\<^oi,  1  Ch 
9^) )  A  son  of  Jeiel,  and  brother  of  Kish,  the 
father  of  Saul.  3.  Another  Ahio  is  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  8").  Here  also 
the  LXX  has  d5eX0ds  (A  adeX^oi)  airrov,  and  in  this 
case  is  probably  right.     Cf.  Bertheau,  in  loco. 

G.  B.  Gray. 
AHIRA  (i•T^l^?). — Son  of  Enan,  one  of  the  12  tribal 
princes   who  rei^resented   Naphtali  at  the  census 
and  on  certain  other  occasions  (Nu  1^*  2^  778.8s 
1(F  (P) ). 

AHIRAM,  AHIRAMITES  {ayn^,  >zyri<n  <  brother 
is  exalted').  — The  eponym  of  a  Benj.  family — the 
Ahiramites,  Nu  26-''*  (P).  The  name  A.  occurs  in 
the  corrupt  forms  '-N  (see  Ehi)  in  Gn  46^^  (P),  and 
mqN  (see  Aharah)  in  1  Ch  8^ ;  in  defence  of  the 
originality  of  the  form  Ahiram,  see  Gray,  Stud,  in 
Heb.  Proper  Names,  p.  35.  G.  B.  Gray. 

AHISAMACH  (-^d'hn  '  brother  has  supported '). — 
A  Danite,  father  of  Oholiab  (AV  Aholiab),  Ex  31" 
3531  38-^  (P). 

AHISHAHAR  {^-f-ti  (pausal  form)  'brother  is 
dawn ')  is  described  in  the  Benjamite  genealogies  as 
one  of  the  '  sons  of  Bilhan,'  1  Ch  7^".  See  under 
BlLHAX. 

AHISHAR  (i^''"s  'my  brother  has  sung'). — Super- 
intendent of  Solomon's  household  (I  K  4"). 

AHITHOPHEL  (Wn^nK  'my  brother  is  folly'— 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.),  was  a  native  of  Giloh,  a  town  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  highlands  of  Judsea, 
identified  uncertainly  with  a  village  three  miles 
north-west  of  Halhul.  He  was  a  very  influential 
counsellor  of  David,  his  reputation  for  political 
sagacity  being  unrivalled  ;  but  he  was  destitute  of 
principle,  a  man  of  craft  rather  than  of  character 
(2  S  151^-172^,  1  Ch  27^=*).  He  joined  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom,  possibly  through  ajubition,  possibly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  resentment  of  his  tribe 
of  Judah  at  the  decline  of  its  tribal  pre-eminence. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  also  the 
grandfather  of  Bathsheba  (cf.  2  S  23^  with  11^); 
but  the  identification  of  her  father  with  the  son 
of  A.  is  open  to  question,  though  certainly  possible. 
The  policy  he  advised  was  that  Absalom  should 
take  possession  of  his  father's  harem,  thus  showin" 
t  hat  no  pardon  could  be  expected  from  David,  and 
that  he  sliould  proceed  at  once  in  pursuit  of  his 
father.  When  Hushai's  counsel  of  delay  prevailed, 
A.  recognised  the  necessary  failure  01  the  enter- 
prise, withdrew  to  Giloh,  and  hanged  himself 
(2  S  17^).  There  is  no  other  case  of  deliberate 
suicide,  except  in  war,  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
and  the  parallel  in  the  NT  is  the  case  of  Judas 
Allusions  to  A.  have  been  found  in  Ps  41*  55'-'" 
59^'  and  elsewhere  ;  but  these  must  not  be  treated 
as  designed,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
them  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  jisalms.  The 
Talmud  and  Midrashim  occasionally  refer  to  him. 
In  the  latter  he  is  classed  Avith  Balaam  as  an 
instance  of  the  ruin  which  overtakes  wisdom  that 
is  not  the  gift  of  Heaven  ;  and  in  the  former  (Baba 
bathra  1.  7)  the  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  said  to  be, 
'Be  not  in  strife  with  the  house  of  David,  and 
break  off  from  none  of  its  rule.'         K.  W.  Moss. 

AHITOB  (B  'Ax"Tci;3,  A  'Axtr-,  AV  Achitob), 
1  Es  8'. — An  ancestor  of  Ezra,  son  of  Amarias  and 
father  of  Sadduk  [AhitubJ. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
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AHITUB  (3«3'n|<  'brother  is  goodness'). — 1.  Son 
of  I'hinolias  and  ^'randson  of  Eli,  the  father  of 
Ahinielech  or  Ahijalj  the  priest  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Saul  (1  S  14^  22«- »).     2.  Ace.  to  2  S  8"  ( = 

1  Ch  is'')  the  father,  ace.  to  1  Ch  9'i  Neh  11"  the 
grandfather,  of  Zadok  the  priest  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David  and  Solomon.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  A.  does  not  owe 
his  existence  to  a  copyist's  error.     The  text  of 

2  S  8"  sliould  probably  run  nScniqa  -fl'3Ki  pnsi 
aio'niqn :  '  And  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimeloeh,  the  son  of  Ahitub'  (so  Wellhausen, 
Budde,  Kittol,  Driver).  3.  Still  more  exposed  to 
suspicion  is  the  existence  of  another  A.,  father  of 
another  Zadok  (1  Ch  6"-",  1  Es  8^,  2  Es  V).  i. 
An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8^  AV  Acitho. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AHLAB  (aJ-riK),  Jg  l".— A  city  of  Asher.  The 
site  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  later  Gush 
Halab  or  Gischala  (Jos.  Life,  10 ;  Wars,  xi. 
xxi.  1),  now  El-Jish  in  Upper  Gsililee  ;  but  this  is, 
of  course,  uncertain.  See  Neubauer,  G6og.  Tal. 
s.v.  Gushiialab;  and  Reland,  Pa/.  Illustr.  p.  817. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AHLAI  (-\t\h  'O  that!'  ef.  Ps  119»).— 1.  The 
daughter  (?)  of  Shcshan  (1  Ch  2»i,  cf.  v.^^).  2.  The 
father  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mijjhty  men 
(1  Ch  ll"'). 

AHOAH  (-^HK).— Son  of  Bela,  a  Beniamite  (1  Ch  8^ 
=  n'nM  of  v.^).  See  Ahijah  (6).  The  patronymic 
Ahohlte  occurs  in  2  S  23». 

AHUMAI(':;ini<).— A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch  4*). 

AHUZZAM  (cjnK  'possessor,'  AV  Ahuzam).— A 
manof  Judah  (1  Ch  4«). 

AHUZZATH  (T\m  '  possession ').— '  The  friend '  of 
Abimelech,  the  Piiilistine  of  Gerar,  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  when  the  latter  made  a  league  with 
Isaac  at  Beersheba  (Gn  26-'").  The  position  of 
'  king's  friend  '  may  possibljr  have  been  an  official 
one,  and  the  title  a  technical  one  (cf.  1  K  4-^ 
1  Ch  27*2).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX  gives  a 
diflTerent  conception,  that  oi  '  pronubus '  or  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  ('OxofAfl  6  vvfi<payurybs  a&roC).  For 
the  fem.  termination  -ath,  cf.  the  Phil,  name 
'  Goliath '  (see  Driver's  note  on  1  S  17*)  and  the 
Arabian  name  '  Genubath  '(IK  11^). 

H.  E.  Ryle. 

AHZAI  ('tnx  for  n;ir{t  M"  hath  grasped,'  AV 
Ahasal).— A  priest,  Neh  lli»=Jahzerah,  1  Ch  G^*. 

AI  ('yn),  Jos  T"-"  8^»  10»'»  129,  Ect  2M  Neh  7'- 
(Jer  49^,  a  clerical  error  for  AR),  called  Hal  in 
Gn  128  13s  A V  ;  and  Aija  («;«  'Ayyd)  in  Neh  ll-'^. 
In  Is  (10*)  Aiath  (ny).— Tlie  name  means  'heap,' 
and  it  is  not  enumerated  as  an  inhabited  place 
after  the  conquest  until  about  B.C.  700,  but  seems 
to  have  been  inhabited  after  the  Captivity.  The 
situation  is  defined  as  east  of  Bethel,  beside  Beth 
Aven,  with  valleys  to  the  north  and  west  (Jos 
gn.  12)  'pj,e  gi(^  which  agrees  with  these  con- 
ditions is  found  at  Haiy&n,  immediately  south  of 
a  conspicuous  stone  mound  called  Et-Tell,  'the 
mound.'  There  is  a  deep  ravine  to  the  north,  an 
open  valley  to  the  west,  and  a  flat  plain  to  S.  and 
E.  This  site  is  2 J  miles  S.E.  of  Bethel,  and  on 
the  road  thence  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  It  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  with  rock- 
cut  tomlw.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  Some  MSS 
read  Aija  for  Gaza  (i.e.  .ry  for  my)  in  1  Ch  7*, 
which  appears  to  be  the  correct  rendering. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

AIAH  (.T<<)._1.  Son  of  Zibeon  (Gn  36"  (AV 
AJah),  1  Ch  1^).  2.  Father  of  Rizpah,  Saul's  con- 
cubine (2  S  3'  21»-  "• "). 


AIATH,  Is  lOM;  AIJA,  Neh  ir*».— See  Al. 

AIJALON  (iSV;k),  AV  Ajalon,  Jos  10"  19^*, 
2  Ch  28'" ;  Aijalon,  Jos  21^  Jg  l^a  12",  1  S  14" 
1  Ch  «»"  8'^  2  Ch  HI"  (in  Jg  12'^  a  place  of 
the  name  is  noticed  in  Zebulun,  otherwise  un- 
known).— This  town  in  Dan  was  in  the  Shephelah, 
beneath  the  ascent  of  Bethhoron.  It  is  the  modem 
village  of  Ydlo.  The  name  appears  to  mean  '  place 
of  the  deer.'  The  town  is  clearly  noticed  in  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  correspondence,  as  A  ialuna.  It  was  known 
to  the  Jews  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  (Onomasticon, 
s.v.  Aialon)  as  less  than  2  Roman  miles  from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  This 
agrees  with  the  situation  of  Yalo  and  'Amwfts. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii, 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AIJELETH  HASH-SHAHAR,  Ps  22  (title).— See 
Psalms. 

AIM. — To  •  aim  at,'  in  the  sense  of  'conjecture,' 
'make  guesses  at,'  occurs  Wis  13*  'For  if  they 
were  able  to  know  so  much  that  they  could  aim  at 
{(TToxo-^ofjLai,  RV  'explore')  the  world.'  Cf.  H. 
Smith  (1593),  'No  marvel  if  he  did  aim  that  his 
death  was  near  at  hand.'  J.  Hastings. 

AIN  (V,  usually  spelled  'Ayin,  and  represented 
in  transliteration  by  ')  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of 
the  Heb.  Alphabet  (wh.  see),  and  so  is  used  to 
introduce  the  sixteenth  part  of  Ps  119.  See 
Psalms. 

AIN  (i^y  '  an  eye,  or  spring '). — 1.  On  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  as  given  Nu  34".  It  lay 
west  (S.  W.  ?)  of  Riblah,  It  is  almost  impossible 
now  to  describe  the  boundary  there  given. 
Riblah  has  been  identified  with  the  village  still 
bearing  that  name,  20  miles  south-west  of  Hums 
(Emesa)  and  Zedad,  with  Sada.d  some  30  miles 
east  of  Riblah  ;  other  points  are  unkno-n-n.  Robin- 
son, following  Tliomson,  places  Ain  at  'Ain  el-'Asy, 
the  main  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  about  15  miles 
south-west  of  Riblah  (Researches  (1852),  p.  538). 
Conder  identifies  this  with  Hazor-Enan  (Heth  and 
Moab,  p.  7  ff.).  A  description  of  this  fountain 
of  the  Orontes  will  be  found  in  the  passages 
referred  to.  On  the  whole  question,  see  under 
Palestine,  and  other  places  named  with  Ain 
in  Nu  34^-1' ;  also  A.  B.  Davidson's  Ezekiel,  pp. 
351   .352. 

2!  Jos  15^  19'  and  1  Ch  4?^.  Here  Ain  and 
Rimmon  should  apparently  be  read  as  one  name, 
Ain-Rimmon  =  En-ltimmon,  which  see. 

A.  Henderson. 

AIR  (d:5;p>,  dT)/j,  oi)pa.v6%)  is  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions — 'the  heaven  above,'  'the  earth  beneath,' 
and  '  the  water  under  the  earth.'  Its  usual  sense 
is  the  atmosphere  resting  upon  the  earth,  with 
special  terms  for  the  higliest  heavens  and  for  air 
in  motion,  as  wind,  breath,  etc.  As  the  locality  of 
air  is  above  the  earth,  so  its  language  is  that  of 
the  supernatural.  As  the  emblem  of  the  insub- 
stantial, and  the  antithesis  of  '  flesh  and  blood ' 
(Eph  6'*),  it  is  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  powers  which,  though  under  God,  are  over 
man. 

Satan  is  described  as  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air'  (Eph  2"-),  and  the  war  of  the  Lord  is  there 
lifted  out  of  all  tribal  provincialism,  and  declared 
to  be  a  world-wide  conflict  between  elemental  good 
and  evil.  For  safety  and  success  in  this  battle  '  the 
whole  armour  of  God '  is  needed.  In  Dt  32"  the 
heathen  gods  are  called  Shedhim,  the  term  by  which 
modem  Jews  denote  the  malignant  spirits  that  are 
considered  to  infest  the  air.  The  fear  of  oHending 
them  makes  the  uneducated  Jewish  -svoman  say, 
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'  By  yonr  leave ' !  when  throwing  out  water  from 
her  door-step  ;  and  the  dread  of  their  congregated 
power  makes  the  Jews  walk  quickly  in  the  funeral 
procession.  The  same  superstition  passed  into  the 
Christian  Church  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
passing  bell.  The  Jews  in  the  synagogue-worship, 
when  repeating  the  solemn  watchword  of  Israel, 
'Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  GJod  is  one  Lord,' 
prolong  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  -^x  '  one,'  as 
a  protection  against  the  hostility  of  the  air-powers. 
See  DEMoy.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

AKAN  (ipi).— A  descendant  of  Esau  {Gn  36^). 
The  name  appears  in  1  Ch  1'*^  as  Jakan. 

AKATAN  {'AKardr,  AV  Acatan),  1  Es8».— Father 
of  Joannes,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  called  Hak- 
katan,  Ezr  8»^ 

AKELDAHA  (Ac  1"  WH  'AxeXSa/idx,  TR  'AiceX- 
Safid,  AV  Aceldama). — The  popular  name  of  'the 
field  of  blood,'  bought  ^rith  the  money  paid  to  and 
returned  by  the  traitor,  Mt  27*"^".  The  language 
of  Ac  1'*  seems  also  to  imply  that  it  was  so  named 
as  the  scene  of  his  suicide.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  spot  so  defiled  would  be  eagerly  sold  and 
bought  in  the  circumstances  described.  Such  a 
place  must  hare  always  been  needed  (Jer  28^), 
and  at  the  time  this  '  field '  was  purchased,  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  'strangers'  dwelling  in  and 
^^siting  Jerusalem,  there  may  hare  been  urgent 
need  for  a  larger  place  of  burial,  and  a  tlifficulty 
of  procuring  land  for  such  a  purpose.  The  place 
had  been  previously  known  as  '  the  potter's  field,' 
and  seems  to  be  identified  with  '  the  potter's  house ' 
of  Jer  18"^  19^,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom,  the  scene  in  earlier  times  of  Molech- 
worship,  and  subsequently  defiled  as  a  place  of 
burial  (Jer  7*^-^,  2  K  23^").  The  traditional  site 
is  stUl  known  as  Hakk-ed-Dumm  (in  the  12th 
cent,  called  Chaudemar,  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  original).  It  is  situated  half-way  up  the 
hill,  to  the  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  on  a  level 
spot.  '  It  is  now  a  partly  ruined  building,  78  ft. 
long  outside  and  57  ft.  wide,  erected  over  rock- 
cut  caves  and  a  deep  trench.'  Originally  there 
had  been  tombs  cut  in  a  natural  cave,  whicli  forms 
the  inner  or  southern  part ;  and  though  these 
have  been  broken  up  to  enlarge  the  space,  six 
'  loculi '  remain  on  the  western  side  and  two  on 
the  eastern.  A  deep  trench  has  been  cut  in  front 
of  the  original  rock-tombs,  30  ft.  deep,  21  ft. 
A\'ide,  and  63  ft.  long.  The  wall  built  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trench  is  about  30  ft.  high.  A 
stone  roof  thro\^-n  over  the  trench  joins  the  hUl 
face  (PEFSt,  1892,  p.  283  ff.).  Apparently  there 
was  a  cliff  here  wnth  a  natural  cave  in  the 
face  of  it.  This  may  have  been  used,  as  caves 
frequently  are,  as  a  potter's  workshop.  But  the 
name  of  the  gate,  '  Harsith,'  Jer  19*  '  the  gate  of 
potsherds,'  would  rather  indicate  that  the  site  of 
the  potter's  workshop  was  close  by  the  gate,  and 
not  across  a  valley  from  it ;  his  work  would  also 
require  a  supply  ol  wat«r  to  be  at  hand  ;  nor  can 
the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  be  said  to  be  conclusively 
identified.  According  to  Eusebins,  Akeldama  was 
on  the  norih  of  the  city ;  Jerome  (by  a  slip  or  of 
design)  places  it  on  the  south.  From  the  seventh 
century  (Arculph)  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  the 
presently  accepted  site.  Krafft  (Top.  Jer.  p.  193) 
says  he  saw  clay  dug  at  Hakk-ed-Dumm  ;  but 
Schick  denies  that  potter's  clay  is  found  there,  and 
says  that  only  a  kind  of  chalk  used  to  mix  with 
clay  is  got  higher  up  the  hill ;  but  even  if  it  were, 
clay  is  not  used  where  it  is  found,  but  where 
facilities  for  its  use  are  greatest.  The  ownership 
of  the  spot  has  been  more  valued  in  later  times  than 
when  purchased  by  the  chief  priests.     In  the  12th 


cent,  the  Latins  got  it  from  the  Syrians,  in  the 
16th  cent,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Armenians, 
in  the  17th  cent,  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  passed  again 
to  the  Armenians,  who  at  the  close  of  that  centunr 
paid  a  rent  for  it  to  the  Turks.  More  strange  is 
the  virtue  attached  to  its  soil  of  quickly  consxuning 
dead  bodies,  because  of  which,  notwithstanding  its 
history,  270  shiploads  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
to  form  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  and  seven 
shiploads  to  Pisa  for  a  like  purpose.  Schick  cal- 
culates the  accumulation  in  it  of  bones  and  small 
stones  at  10  to  15  ft.  deep.  A.  Hekderson. 

AKKOS  ('A<c<rii'5,  A ;  'kK^dn,  B ;  AV  Accoz),  1  Es 
5'*=Hakkoz  (wh.  see). 

AKKU6  (:??i).— 1.  A  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Ch  S**). 
2.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  porters  at  the  E.  gate  of 
the  temple,  the  eponym  of  a  family  that  returned 
from  the  Exile  (1  Ch>s  Ezr  2«,  Neh  7**  \V»  12»), 
<»lled  in  1  Es  5^  Dacubi.  3.  The  name  of  a  family 
of  Nethinim  (Ezr  2*^),  caUed  in  1  Es  o^*  Acnd.  4. 
A  Levite  who  helped  to  expound  the  law  (Neh  8'). 
LXX  omits.     Called  in  1  Es  9**  Jacnbas. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AKRABBIM  fz  iipi  n^?),  Nu  34*,  Jg  1*.  Less 
correctly  Acrabbim  Jos  15*  AV,  'The  Scorpion 
Pass.' — The  name  given  to  an  ascent  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  very  barren  region.  See 
DE.VD  Sea.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

AKRABATTINE  {' kKpa^rrlvri)  in  Idumsea  (1  Mac 
5*,  AV  Arabattine). — The  region  near  Akrabbira. 

ALABASTER.    See  Box,  Mixerals. 

ALAMOTH,  Ps  46  (title),  iCh  IS^".— See  Psalms. 

ALBEIT.— Albeit  is  a  contraction  for  'all  be  it,' 
and  means  'al(l)  though  it  be.'  Properly  it  should 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  followed  by '  that ' ;  but  when 
regarded  as  a  single  word  (=although),  'that'  is 
omitted.  It  occurs  only  in  Ezk  13'  'a.  I  have 
not  spoken,'  and  Philem'*  'a.  I  do  not  say  to 
thee '  f  RV  '  that  I  say  not  unto  thee ') ;  but  is  more 
freq.  in  Apocr.,  Wis  U*  Sus^"**  1  Mac  12^  15» 
2  Mac  4".  J.  Hastings. 

ALCIMUS  (c'p:^x  'God  sets  up,'  grecised  into 
'AXjct^ws,  '  valiant,'  and  abbreviated  into  c'p;,  whence 
Id/cet.uoT,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  5,  and  'Idrt.uos,  ib.  XX. 
X.  3)  was  the  son  {BaJ>a  bathra  L  33),  or  more  pro- 
bably the  sister's  son  [Midrash  rabbi  65  et  al. ),  of 
Jose  ben-Joeser,  the  famous  pupil  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho.  He  was  a  native  of  Zeruboth,  of  Aaronic 
descent,  but  a  leader  of  the  Syrian  and  Hellenizing 
party.  By  Antiochus  Eupator  he  was  nominated 
to  the  high  priesthood  (B.C.  162),  but  was  unable 
to  exercise  its  functions  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence in  Jerus.  of  Judas  Maccabaens.  Retiring  to 
Antioch,  he  gathered  around  him  '  the  lawless  and 
ungodly  men  of  Israel'  (1  Mac  7'),  by  which  is 
probably  meant  such  members  of  the  Hellenizing 
party  as  had  been  driven  from  Jerus.  by  the 
successes  of  Judas.  As  soon  as  Demetrius  Soter 
had  established  himself  at  Antioch,  the  party  of  A. 
charged  Judas  with  treason,  and  secured  the  king's 
favour  for  themselves.  Demetrius  was  persuaded 
to  renominate  A.  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  to 
send  an  army  under  Bacchides,  governor  of 
Mesopotamia,  with  orders  to  install  A.  and  to 
punisli  the  Maccabees.  The  march  of  Bacchides 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed ;  and  at 
Jerus.  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  Hasidim 
were  ready  to  support  A.,  ostensibly  because  of  his 
priestly  descent,  but  really  perhaps  because  of  their 
suspicion  of  the  dynastic  designs  of  Judas.  Sixty 
of  their  leaders,  amongst  whom  is  said  {Midrash 
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rabba)  to  liavo  been  Jose  l>en-Joeser  himself,  were, 
however,  soon  after  put  to  death  together,  by  tlie 
order  of  the  joint  representatives  of  tlie  Syrian 
king ;  and  on  the  part  of  Bacchides  further  cruelties 
followed.  The  etfect  was  to  reduce  the  people  to  a 
condition  of  sullen  submission ;  and  Bacchides 
returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  a  suilicient  force  to 
maintain  A.  in  his  priestly  and  vice-regal  dignity. 
For  a  very  short  time  the  supjwrt  of  the  Syrian 
troops  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  Ilellenizing 
policy.  But  a  reaction  soon  took  place  in  favour 
of  the  party  of  Judas,  who  forsook  the  retirement 
in  which  he  had  remained  during  tbe  presence  of 
Bacchides  in  the  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  tlie  outlying  districts.  A.  went  in  person  to 
the  king,  and  by  means  of  large  presents  secured 
the  despatch  of  a  second  force  under  Nicanor,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Judaea. 
Nicanor  at  lirst  formed  an  alliance,  and  apparently 
an  intimate  friendship,  with  Judas.  But  A.,  dis- 
pleased at  the  nej'lect  to  install  him  in  his  office, 
returned  again  to  Demetrius,  who  sent  strict  orders 
to  Nicanor  to  seize  Judas  and  bring  him  at  once 
to  Antioch.  Judas  managed  to  escape  from  an 
attempt  to  overcome  him  by  treachery ;  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Adasa,  near  Bethhoron,  on  the 
13th  of  Adar  (March,  B.C.  IGl).  Nicanor  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  the  Syrian  army  was  almost 
annihilated.  Another  army  was  collected  by 
Demetrius,  and  sent  into  Judaia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacchides.  Judas  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Eleasa,  and  Bacchides  proceeded  to 
occupy  Jerus.  This  time  Bacchides  remained  in 
the  country,  and  eflectually  protected  A.,  who  was 
at  last  able  to  discharge  without  hindrance  his  high 
priestly  duties.  His  chief  object  appears  to  have 
oeen  to  abolish  the  separation  of  Jew  from  Greek. 
With  that  view  he  commanded  the  destruction  of 
'  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary,'  and 
also  of  'the  works  of  the  prophets.'  The  former 
has  been  identified  with  the  Soreg,  or  low  wooden 
breastwork  before  the  steps  leading  between  the 
courts  ;  but  the  allusion  seems  to  be  ratlier  to  the 
wall  itself,  markin<^  the  limits  beyond  which 
Gentiles  and  the  unclean  were  not  allowed  to  pass. 
This  was  one  of  the  separatist  characteristics  of  the 
temple,  ascribed  in  tradition  sometimes  to  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  sometimes  to  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  But  before  the  destruction  was 
coniploted,  A.  died  (B.C.  160)  of  paralysis.  Pss  74. 
79.  80  have  been  interpreted  as  reflectin'?  the  senti- 
ments of  pious  Jews  during  his  priesthood.  But 
the  best  authority  for  the  period  is  1  Mac  7"'*'  9*"", 
though  cautious  use  may  be  made  also  of  2  Mac 
W'-'',  and  Jos,  Ant.  XII.  ix.  5,  Xli.  x. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
ALEMA  (iy  'AXdfiois  A,  'AX^^is  k),  1  Mac  S-"*.— A 
city  in  Gilead.     The  site  is  unknown. 

ALEMETH  (n^^v)-  —  1-  A  son  of  Becher  the 
Benjamite  ( 1  Ch  7*,  A V  Alameth).  2.  A  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  ChS^fg^-). 

ALEPH  (X).-Firsf  letter  of  Ileb.  Alphabet. 
See  Alimi.vhkt,  Psalms,  and  A. 

ALEXANDER  ('AXi^ia»'Spoi).— The  name  occurs 
five  times  in  NT,  and  aj:>parently  belongs  to  as 
many  distinct  persons. 

1.  Mk  15-^  A  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  and 
brother  of  RuFUS  (see  these  names).  A.  and 
Rufus  are  evidently  expected  to  be  familiar  names 
to  the  readers.  Very  possibly  they  were  Christian 
Jews. 

2.  Ac  4®.  '  Annas  the  high  priest  teas  tliere,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many 
as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest'  (RV). 
Of  this  A.  nothing  further  is  known.     The  sug- 


fjestion  of  Baronius,  Pearson,  and  Lightfoot,  that 
le  was  the  well-known  Alabarch  (on  this  title  see 
Schiirer,  UJP II.  ii.  280)  of  Alexandria  and  brother 
of  Philo  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  viii.  1,  cf.  XIX.  v.  1), 
*  scarcely  needs  serious  discussion '  ( Kdersheim). 
Philo  was  of  high  and  wealtiiy  birth  (Jos.  XX.  v.  2), 
but  Jerome's  statement  {de  Vii-is  Illustr.  xi.)  that 
he  was  '  de  geuere  sacerdotum '  is  unsupported  by 
any  evidence. 

3.  Ac  19^,  'And  some  of  the  multitude  in- 
structed A.,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.  And 
A.  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made 
a  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when  thev  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  Jew'  .  .  .  etc.  etc.  (liVni). 
The  Jews  were  a  natural  and  usual  object  of 
the  religious  animosity  (cf .  UpoauXoi  \.^',  and  lio  2'^^), 
which  on  this  occasion  they  had  done  nothing  to 
provoke.  A.  is  put  forward  by  his  co-religionists  to 
clear  them  of  complicity  with  St.  Paul,  but  the  en- 
raged mob  will  give  no  Jew  a  hearing.  The  absence 
of  any  tis  suggests  (cf.  v.*)  that  A.  was  well  known  at 
Ephesus  ;  he  may  even  have  been  one  of  the  ipydrai 
or  Texvirat  of  v.^,  and  thus  identifiable  with  No.  5  ; 
but  this,  although  it  is  stated  (by  Ewald,  apud 
Niisgen,  inloc.)  that  Jews  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  forbidden  trades,  lacks  evidence. 

4.  1  Ti  1 '»•=».  Mentioned  with  HymeKAEUS  (cf. 
2  Ti  2")  as  one  of  tlie  unconscientious  teachers  who 
had  'made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faitii.'  St. 
Paul  '  delivered  them  unto  Satan '  (cf.  1  Co  5',  and 
see  Satan).  There  is  no  strong  reason  to  identify 
this  A.  with  No.  5. 

6.  2Ti4'*.  This  A.  (1)  was  a  smith  (xa\/ce<yj). 
The  word  originally  meant  a  worker  in  copper  ;  but 
as  other  metals  came  to  be  more  commonly  worked, 
it  became  applicable  (Lid.  and  S.  s.v.)  to  workers 
in  any  metal,  esp.  iron  (Gn  4-"-  LXX,  see  also 
Trades).  This  makes  possible,  but  by  no  means 
proves,  the  identity  of  A.  with  No.  3,  if  the  latter 
could  be  shown  to  be  one  of  the  craftsmen  of  Demet- 
rius. (2)  A.  had  '  done '  (iveSd^aTo)  St.  Paul  many 
evils ;  in  particular  he  had  greatly  withstood  (\lav 
avTecTT-q,  cf.  Ac  IS**)  his  words.  (3)  Timothy  is 
cautioned  against  a  like  experience.  This  last  i)oint 
locates  A.  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  (2)  also  refers  to  something  that  had 
taken  place  when  St.  Paul  was  last  there  ( 1  Ti  P). 
If  (2)  refers  to  heretical  teaching,  our  present  A. 
might  be  identified  with  No.  4.  But  (2)  is  equally 
compatible  with  Jewish  hostility  ;  and  if  so,  we 
might  combine  (I)  and  (2)  with  the  object  of  identi- 
fying him  with  No.  3.  In  any  case  No.  5  is  the 
only  possible  link  between  3  and  4.  For  specimens 
of  the  many  possible  conjectures  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  the  comm.  in  loc.  and  Holtzmann,  I'astor- 
albrkfe,  p.  255  so.  If,  with  many  critics,  we  rejjard 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  as  non-Pauline,  Me  might 
follow  the  last-named  writer  in  regarding  Ac  19" 
as  the  basis  of  the  notice  in  2  Ti  ;  but  in  reality 
the  two  passages  have  nothing  in  common  except 
the  name ;  the  malicious  personal  antagonism 
which  is  so  prominent  here  is  unhinted  at  there. 

A.  RonKKTSON. 

ALEXANDER  III.  CKki^avbpoi,  'defender  of 
men '),  known  as  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Philip  II., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Olvmpias,  a  Molossian 
princess,  and  was  born  at  l"^ella,  B.C.  356.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  336,  and  two  years  later 
set  out  on  his  eastern  exnedition.  The  battles  of 
the  Granicus  (B.C.  334)  and  of  Issus  (B.C.  333)  made 
him  master  of  S.W.  Asia.  Egj'pt  was  next  sulxlued, 
and  Alexandria  founded  in  B.C.  331.  The  discon- 
tent of  his  army  thwarted  his  designs  upon  India, 
and  in  B.C.  323  he  died  at  Babylon. 

For  Alexander's  connexion  with  the  Jews,  the 
principal  authority  is  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  3-6.  The 
story  runs  that,  whilst  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  A. 
sent  orders  to  the  Jews  to  transfer  theii-  allegiance 
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to  liiin,  and  to  supi>ly  him  with  provisions  and 
auxiliaries.  The  high  priest  refused  on  the  ground 
of  liis  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius.  A.  destroyed 
Tyre,  took  Gaza  (B.C.  332)  after  a  two  months' 
siege  (Diodor.  xvii.  8;  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27),  and 
marched  against  Jerus.  The  high  priest  Jaddua 
(Neh  12"),  or  Simon  the  Just  (Yoma  69),  was 
tauglit  in  a  dream  what  to  do,  and  led  out  the 
priests  and  the  people  to  meet  him.  At  Sapha 
(nsy  '  he  watched ' ;  known  also  as  Scopus,  Jos. 
Wars,  V.  ii.  3,  an  eminence  near  Jerus.  whence  city 
and  temple  were  all  visible)  the  priest  and  the 
king  met.  A.  bowed  before  the  divine  name  on 
the  priest's  tiara,  and  to  the  protestations  of 
Parmenio  replied  that  in  a  dream  at  Dium  he 
had  seen  such  a  figure  as  Jaddua's,  and  had 
been  promised  success  and  guidance  on  the  way. 
Escorted  by  the  priests,  he  entered  Jerus.,  sacri- 
ficed in  the  temple  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
priest,  and,  when  shown  the  Book  of  Dan.,  inter- 
preted of  himself  such  passages  as  8'-^  and  II'. 
Before  leaving  the  city  he  guaranteed  to  the  Jews 
in  all  his  dominions  protection  in  the  usages  of 
their  fathers,  and  immunity  from  taxation  in  their 
sabbatical  years.  How  much  of  this  story  is  legend- 
ary, it  is  impossible  to  decide.  It  is  found  in  the 
Talmvid  as  well  as  in  Josephus.  The  silence  of  the 
classical  historians  (Arrian,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  and 
the  Epitomists)  is  inconclusive,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally silent  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  Jews. 
The  position  and  the  suspected  attitude  of  Jerus. 
make  a  visit  on  the  part  of  A.  probable  in  view  of 
his  contemplated  expedition  against  Egypt.  And 
though  imagination  has  clearly  been  at  work  with 
the  details  of  the  narrative,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  its  substantial  historicity. 

By  A.  Palestine  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Cojle  -  Syria,  which  extended  from  Lebanon  to 
Egypt.  The  governor  was  Andromachus,  who  chose 
as  his  residence  the  town  of  Samaria,  because  of  its 
central  position,  and  possibly  also  of  the  amenities 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Against  him  the  Samaritans 
rose  in  revolt,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  the  privi- 
leged Jews,  by  resentment  at  the  establishment 
amongst  them  of  the  seat  of  government,  or  by  the 
opportunity  aflorded  by  the  absence  in  Egypt  of 
such  of  their  compatriots  as  were  most  favourably 
disposed  towards  A.  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viii.  6).  Setting 
tire  to  the  house  of  Andromachus,  they  burnt  him 
alive.  The  news  reached  A.  just  after  he  had 
received  the  submission  of  Egypt ;  and,  hastening 
back,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
(Curt.  iv.  8.  10),  and  removed  the  rest  of  the  people 
from  tlieir  city,  planting  a  colony  of  Macedonians 
in  their  stead.  From  that  time  Shechem,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  became  the  religious  centre 
of  the  Samaritans.  Coins  of  A.  have  been  found 
coined  at  Aslikelon  and  Acco  (Ptolemais),  and  also, 
if  Milller's  identifications  are  correct,  at  Cfesarea, 
Scythopolis,  and  Kabbah  (Miiller,  Numismcitique 
d'  Alexandre,  303-309) ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred 
with  confidence  that  these  towns  were  made  by  him 
sub-capitals  of  districts,  as  such  coins  were  issued 
by  the  Diadochoi  long  after  the  death  of  A.  Not 
only  were  large  numbers  of  the  Samaritans  settled 
by  him  in  the  Thebais  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viii.  6),  and  of 
Jews  in  Alexandria  (ib.  xix.  v.  2;  Apion.  ii.  4)  and 
in  the  Egyp.  villages  (see  the  evidence  of  papyri  in 
Mahatiy,  Ptolemies,  86,  n. ),  but  many  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  willingly  enrolled  themselves  in  his 
army,  \yhen  he  was  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Bel 
in  Babylon,  his  soldiers  were  ordered  to  assist  in 
removing  the  rubbish.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  any  dealing  with 
idolatry  was  forbidden  them,  and  that  their  Scrip- 
tures predicted  the  permanency  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Bel.  They  were  threatened  and 
punished   in   vain.     Appealing  to  A.,   they  were 


exempted  from  the  task,  in  virtue  of  the  original 
stipulation  that  they  '  should  continue  under  the 
laws  of  tlieir  fatliers.'  The  incident  again  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity  ;  but  it  is  in  agieement  with 
all  the  traditions  of  the  kindly  attitude  of  A. 
towards  the  Jews. 

In  the  Biblical  books  A.  is  expressly  mentioned 
only  in  1  Mac  P"^  6^,  though  several  passages  in 
Dan.  are  frequently  interpreted  as  alluding  to  him. 

Literature. — The  sources  of  A.'a  history  are  examined  in 
Freeman,  Hist.  Essaijg,  2nd  ser.  Ess.  5,  to  which  add  Paulj', 
RE,  art.  '  Alexander,'  and  MahafPy,  Ptoleviien,  where  in  §  56 
evidence  is  adduced  in  favour  of  ttie  novel  sujjgestion,  that  A.'s 
friendship  to  the  Jews  was  due  to  his  desire  to  use  them  as  a 
kind  of  intelligence  department  to  his  army.  For  the  rabbinical 
traditions  see  Derenbourg,  Uist.  de  la  Pal.  i.  41  ff.;  Hamburger, 
RE  ii.  44-47.  Droysen,  Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen  (Hamburg,  1837), 
and  Gesch.  des  Hellenismus  (Gotha,  1877)  are  of  special  value. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  was  either  a  natural  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  xiil.  ii.  1  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  50;  Strabo,  xiii.),  or  a  lad  of  Smyrna  who 
claimed  such  descent  (Justin,  xxxv.  1 ;  Appian, 
S>^r.  67).  In  the  latter  (more  likely)  case,  Balas  was 
his  proper  name,  and  its  etymology  is  unknown  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  name  may  be  connected 
with  the  Aram.  n)-j.^  'lord.'  He  also  assumed  his 
reputed  father's  title  of  Epiphanes  (1  Mac  10^). 
He  was  set  up  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  whose  despotism  had  alienated 
his  subjects  and  ottended  his  neighbours,  by  the 
three  allied  kings,  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt, 
Attains  II.  of  Pergamum,  and  Ariarathes  V.  of 
Cappadocia.  The  Eomans  also  supported  his 
claims  (Polybius,  xxxiii.  14.  16),  in  accordance 
with  their  policy  of  promoting  civil  strife  within 
kingdoms  that  might  become  formidable.  He 
secured  the  help  of  Jonathan  (B.C.  153)  by  nomi- 
nating him  high  priest,  and  after  some  reverses 
defeated  Demetrius,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Balas 
thereupon  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (for  a  fuller  account  of  whose  relations 
with  Balas  see  Mahatiy,  Emp.  of  Ptolemies,  §§  208- 
212),  and  appointed  (B.C.  150)  Jonathan  with 
special  honours  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  2)  (TTpar-rj-yds  and 
pLfpiddpxvs,  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, although  Syrian  commandants  were  retained 
in  several  of  the  principal  fortresses.  His  kingdom 
now  established,  Balas  proved  himself  an  incapable 
ruler,  negligent  of  State  aflairs,  and  given  up  to 
self-indulgence  (Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.  ii. 
prsef.  xvi,  n.  19 ;  Liv.  Epit.  50 ;  Justin,  xxxv.  2). 
Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Dem.  Soter,  invaded 
the  country  in  B.C.  147,  and  was  supported  by 
ApoUonius,  governor  of  Coele-Syria.  But  Jonathan 
defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius,  and  was  rewarded 
on  the  part  of  Balas  by  the  gift  of  Ekron.  Balas, 
however,  was  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  and  by 
the  people  of  Antioch.  Ptolemy,  his  father-in-law, 
entered  Syria  on  the  plea  that  Balas  was  plotting 
against  him,  and  took  up  the  cause  of  Demetrius, 
to  whom  he  transferred  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage.  Balas  hastened  from  Cilicia,  where  he 
had  been  trying  to  quell  a  revolt,  but  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy.  He  was  either  Slain  (B.C.  146)  in  the 
battle  (Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349),  or  he  fied  to 
Aba;,  in  Arabia,  where  he  was  assassinated  (Miiller, 
I.e.  ;  1  Mac  11").  The  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
Balas,  and  the  consistency  of  their  alliance,  appear 
in  1  Mac  10^^,  RV  '  They  were  well  pleased  with 
Alexander,  because  he  was  the  first  that  spake 
words  of  peace  unto  them,  and  they  were  con- 
federate with  him  always.'  His  necessities  and 
his  unconcern  made  Judsea  almost  autonomous. 

Alexander  Epiphanes,  1  Mac  10'  =  A.  Balas. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ALEXANDRIA  (r,  'AXe^dvSpeta),  the  Hellenic 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,   B.C.    332.      Under   the  early  Ptolemies  it 
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rose  to  importance,  and  became  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East  and  of  tue  West. 
Oblong  in  shape  and  rounded  at  the  extremities, — 
Strabo  compared  it  to  the  chlamys  or  cloak  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,— it  occupied  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  lay  "between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis.  An  artilicial  mole  connected  it  with 
the  island  of  Pharos,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
mole  were  commodious  harbours  which  received 
the  ships  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Lake  Mareotis, 
which  was  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Canonic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  brought  to  it  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
The  beauty  of  the  city  was  proverbial.  One-third 
of  its  extent  was  occupied  with  royal  palaces  and 
open  public  grounds ;  and  it  had  a  system  of  wide 
regular  streets  with  noble  colonnades.  Its  popula- 
tion, which  amounted  to  about  800,000  souls  in  its 
nourishing  period,  consisted  chielly  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  occupied  separate  quarters. 
The  Kegio  Juda'orum,  which  lay  in  the  north-eastern 
I)ortion  of  the  city,  was  surrounded  by  walls.  A 
special  governor,  called  the  Alabarch,  presided  over 
it,  and  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  according 
to  their  own  laws.  The  Jews — the  mercenary  race 
as  tliey  were  called— were  not  popular  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
rulers,  Greek  and  Koman,  who  recognised  the  value 
of  their  services  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  city.  When  A.  became  part  of  the  Roman 
Emjtire,  B.C.  30,  and  a  granary  of  Rome,  the  im- 
portant corn  trade  with  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Jewish  merchants. 

The  Lagidjc  were  munificent  patrons  of  learning, 
and  it  was  their  ambition  to  make  their  capital 
a  place  of  intellectual  renown.  They  collected 
within  its  walls  the  largest  libraiy  of  antiquity, 
part  of  which  was  housea  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
in  the  Egyptian  quarter,  and  another  part  in  tlie 
museum  which  was  situated  in  the  Bruchiura  or 
Greek  quarter.  To  the  museum  was  attached  a 
staff  of  professors,  who  were  salaried  by  the  State. 
It  had  a  banqueting-hall  in  which  the  professors 
dined,  corridors  for  peripatetic  lectures,  and  a 
theatre  for  public  disputations.  The  chief  subjects 
of  study  were  giammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  geography.  The  school 
of  philosophical  thought  which  ultimately  arose 
was  eclectic,  a  patchwork  of  earlier  systems,  and 
it  closed  its  career  by  dethroning  philosophy  in 
favour  of  religious  traaition. 

For  the  student  of  Christian  theology,  A. 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
religious  development  as  the  cradle  of  a  school  of 
thought  in  which  the  earliest  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  teaching  of  the  OT  into  relation 
with  Hellenic  ideas.  It  was  in  A.  that  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  were  first  translated  into  Greek. 
This  translation,  although  it  afterwards  became 
'  the  first  apostle  to  the  nations,'  was  not  made 
with  a  missionary  purjrose,  being  intended  to  afford 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  to  the  numerous  Jews  who 
had  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  the  Heb.  language. 
But  navin"  opened  up  their  trea-sures  to  the  curious 
Greeks,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  explain 
and  to  defend  them.  It  was  the  claim  of  the  Jew 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sole  source  of  a  true 
knowledge  of^  God  and  of  human  duty ;  but  when 
he  became  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  also  were  found  noble 
doctrines  and  excellent  counsels.  The  Alex- 
andrian Jew  offered  an  Apologia  for  his  exclusive 
claim,  which  was  repeated  l»y  the  Christian  Fathers, 
lived  through  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  and  almost 
to  our  own  time.  I'lato  and  I'ythagoras,  he  said, 
and  even  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  wisdom  from 
the  OT  Scriptures.  Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  courtier, 
•who  lived  auout  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  writes :   '  Plato  took  our  legislation  as  his 


model,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  the 
whole  of  it;  the  same  is  true  of  Pythagoras.' 
In  order  to  gain  venerated  authority  for  thb 
assertion,  the  Jews  composed  verses  in  the  name  of 
the  mystic  poets  of  antiquity,  in  praise  of  Moses 
and  of  Judaism.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Aristobulus  introduces  Orpheus, 
and  makes  him  say  that  he  cannot  reveal  the 
God  whom  clouds  conceal ;  that  the  water-bom 
Moses  alone  of  mortals  received  knowledge  from 
on  high  on  two  tables.  Another  writer  of  Egypt 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristobulus,  the  author 
of  the  third  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  introduces  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumue,  who  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  guide  of  all  mortals ; 
and  she  offers  the  coming  Alessianic  salvation  to 
all  nations  if  they  will  turn  from  their  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God. 

Having  thus  established  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  Gentile  wisdom  comes  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  next  proceeded  to  place  it  there  by  the  help  of 
the  magic  wand  of  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus 
interpreted,    the    narratives    of    Scripture   easily 

Jielded  up  Platonic  and  Stoic  dogmas.  The 
ewish  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  began  with 
Aristobulus  and  culminated  in  Philo,  was  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  clothe  Greek  jjliilosophical 
ideas  in  Scripture  language,  and  thus  to  confer 
upon  them  the  authority  of  divine  revelation.  It 
was  to  Platonism  and  Stoicism  that  the  Jewish 
scholars  most  naturally  turned ;  for  in  the  lofty 
monotheism  of  the  former,  and  in  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  latter,  they  seemed  to  hear 
echoes  of  Isaiah  and  Solomon.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  conceptions  that  the 
Sophia  and  the  Lo^os  assumed  such  importance  in 
the  Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy.  In  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  they  had  been  personified,  but  they  were 
now  hypostatized,  and  became  intermediaries  be- 
tween tne  creature  and  the  Most  High  God. 

The  Jewish  philosophy  of  A.,  which  was  not 
confined  to  A.,  but  spread  through  the  whole  of 
the  Greek-speaking  Diaspora,  exercised  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  drawn 
towards  Judaism  by  its  accent  of  certainty  about 
God,  which  was  always  wanting  even  in  the  loftiest 
theology  of  their  own  philosophers.  Its  main 
influence,  however,  lay  in  its  Hellenizin"  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  enabled  to  appropriate  Hellenic 
views  of  life  without  conscious  apostasy  from 
Judaism.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  Jewish 
Alexandrian  philosophy  on  the  writers  of  the  NT 
has  been  variously  estimated.  There  are  striking 
similarities  between  the  terminology  and  some- 
times between  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  those 
of  Philo.  But  the  similarities  are  probably  due  to 
their  common  knowledge  of  the  current  teaching 
of  the  Greek-speaking  synagogue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  practical  spirit  of  the  NT  writers 
offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dieamy  intel- 
lectualism  of  Pnilo's  allegories. 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  does  not 
occur  in  the  NT.  Mention  is  made  of  a  synagogue 
of  the  Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem  {Ac  G^).  Apollos 
is  described  as  an  '  Alexandrian  by  race '  (Ac  18**). 
St.  Paul  sailed  on  two  occasions  in  Alexandrian 
ships,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  com  trade 
(Ac  27«  28"). 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  his 
companions  visited  A.,  in  some  respects  the  most 
promising  missionary  field  in  the  world.  As  rej'ards 
at.  Paul,  to  hazara  a  conjecture,  he  may  have 
been  deterred  by  what  occurred  in  Corinth  (1  Co 
P*),  where  Apollos  followed  him,  and  bv  his  preach- 
ing produced  an  unhappy  division  witfiout  intend- 
ing it.  St.  Paul  may  nave  felt  that  his  simple  pre- 
sentation of  Christ  crucified  would  be  unwelcome 
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among  hearers  accustomed  to  the  -word  of  wisdom 
in  trope  and  allegory.  If  we  were  to  accept  the 
view  of  those  critics  who  hold  that  ApoUos  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  A.,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  St.  Paul's 
conduct,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
custom  to  visit  a  Church  which  a  feUow-labourer 
had  already  made  his  own  (2  Co  10'*). 

According  to  Eusebius  (H.E.  iL  16),  St.  Mark  was 
the  first  who  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  preached 
the  gospel  which  he  had  written,  and  established 
churches  in  A.  'The  multitude  of  believers,' 
he  adds,  '  both  men  and  women,  lived  lives  of  the 
most  extreme  and  philosophical  asceticism.'  The 
statement  of  Eusebius  about  St.  Mark,  which  he 
introduces  with  the  formula  '  they  say,'  and  con- 
nects with  fanciful  legends,  has  clearly  no 
authority.  His  description,  however,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  Alexandrian  Church  is  probably 
correct.  During  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
our  era  Alexandria  was  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Christendom.  In  the  Alexandiian  heretics  Basi- 
lides  and  Valentinus,  and  in  the  Church  Fathers 
Clement  and  Origen,  we  observe  how  the  spirit  of 
Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy  passed  into  Chris- 
tianity.   See  Philosophy,  Religion. 

LiTERATTRB. — Strabo,  Gtog.  xviL  ;  Eusebius,  Prcepar,  Evang. 
13  ;  PoUr.  Gr.  xxL  ;  Or.  Syh.  uL  ;  D^hne,  Ge*.  DartUU.  d.  Jvd.- 
Alex.  Rel.-Phiiot.  ;  Baoly-Wissowa,  RE ;  Drummond,  PAOo- 
Jvdatui  ;  Bausrath,  Time*  of  ApottUi. 

J.  GiBB. 

ALGUM  TREES,  ALMOG  TREES  (qtp-j^k 'a^»». 
mim,  2  Ch  2*  Q"*-  ";  c^-^hn  almuggim,  1  K  1(F- ", 
LXX.  ^vKa  vevKiya ;  Vulg.  ligna  thyina,  ligna 
pinea). — Celsius  {Hierobot.  L  173)  states  that  some 
doubted  the  identity  of  the  algum  and  the  almug. 
This  doubt,  however,  is  not  justified  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  in  the  two  names.  Such 
transposition  is  extremely  common  in  Heb.  proper 
names  (e.g.  Jiehum,  crri,  Jfeh  12^,  is  called  in  v.^ 
of  the  same  chapter  Harim,  cryj).  We  are  told  that 
algum  trees  were  brought  from  Ophir  (2  Ch  9^% 
Almug  trees  were  also  brought  from  Ophir  (1  K 
W^).  These  passages  are  perfectly  parallel,  and 
plainly  refer  to  the  same  tree. 

But,  in  2  Ch  2^,  Solomon  instructs  Hiram  to 
send  '  cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  and  algum  trees  ( AVm 
almuggim)  out  of  Lebanon.'  Did  the  term  algum 
in  Lebanon  signify  one  tree  and  in  Ophir  another  ? 
This  is  possible.  Cedar,  in  Eng.,  is  applied  to 
various  species  of  Cupressus,  Abies,  Juniperus, 
find  Larix,  as  well  as  to  Cedrtts  Libani.  Fir,  in 
Eng.,  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Abies,  and 
the  Scotch  fir  is  Finns  sylvestris,  L.  Spruce  is 
used  in  Europe  for  Abies  excelsa,  L.,  and  in  the 
United  States  for  three  species  of  Abies:  A.  Cana- 
densis, Mich.,  A.  alba,  Mich.,  and  A.  nigra,  Poir. 
Instances  of  this  might  easily  be  multiplied.  If 
we  accept  this  supposition,  the  passage  is  amply 
explained.  But  it  affords  no  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  tree  growing  in  Lebanon.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tree  which  Solomon  requested  Hiram  to 
send  was  the  same  as  that  brought  from  Ophir, 
was  Lebanon  a  station  for  it  ?  This  is  also  possible. 
We  do  not  know  where  Ophir  was,  nor  what  the 
tree  was.  It  would  be  quite  rash  to  say  that  it 
could  not  grow  in  both  localities.  The  cedar, 
mentioned  in  the  same  clause,  grows  in  Lebanon, 
Amanus,  Taurus,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Atlas. 
It  is  also  uncertain  what  Jir  is  alluded  to  in  the 
passage.  There  are  firs  in  Lebanon,  and  also  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  localities  proposed  for  Ophir. 
It  is  possible  that  the  unknown  tree  had  a  range 
which  included  Lebanon  and  Ophir. 

The  conditions  for  any  candidate  for  the  algum 
or  almug  tree,  imported  from  Ophir,  are — (1)  that 
it  should  be  a  wood  of  sufficient  value  to  make  its 
importation  from  so  distant  a  country  as  Ophir,  be 


it  Arabia,  India,  or  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  pro- 
fitable ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  suitable  for  m>c9 
terraces  (m.  highways  or  stairs,  more  properly  a 
staircase,  2  Ch  9"),  and  tjOQpiiiars  (m.  a  prop  or 
rails,  more  properly  balustrade,  1  K  10"),  ana  for 
harps  and  psalteries.  Fifteen  different  candidates 
have  been  proposed,  among  them  thyine  toood, 
deodar,  fir,  bukm  {Ceesalpina  Sappan).  The 
majority  of  scholars,  following  the  opinion  of 
certain  Rabbis,  incline  to  the  red  sandal  toood 
(Pterocarpus  Santalina,  L. ),  a  native  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Ceylon.  There  is  not,  however,  a  particle 
of  direct  evidence  in  its  favour.  Against  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  now  in  commerce  only  in  small 
billets,  unsuitable  for  staircases,  balustrades,  or 
even  the  construction  of  harps  and  psalteries.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  larger  sticks  might  have 
been  cut  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  uncertainty  which  must  ever  remain  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree  intended,  and  with  the 
probability  that  a  considerable  number  of  trees 
which  grew  in  Lebanon  are  now  extinct  there 
owing  to  denudation  of  forests,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Lebanon  algum  may  have  been  a  different 
tree  with  the  same  name,  it  is  needless  to  suggest 
an  interpolation  of  the  passage  '  out  of  Lebanon  " 
(2  Ch  2?).  G.  E.  Post. 

ALIAH  (n;=;i).— A  'duke'  of  Edora,  I  Ch  1«  = 
Alvah,  Gn  36*. 

ALIAN  (i^r).— A  descendant  of  Esau,  1  Ch  1«»= 

Alvan,  Gn  36^. 

ALIEN.— See  Foeeigkeb. 

ALL. — There  are  few  words  in  the  Eng.  Bible 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  so  often  missed  as 
the  word  'aU.'  The  foil,  examples  need  special 
attention.  1.  When  joined  to  a  pers.  pron.  all 
usually  follows  the  pron.  in  mod.  usage,  in  early 
Eng.  it  often  precedes  it.  Is  53*  '  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray ' ;  but  Is  64'  *  We  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf.'  2.  All  stands  for  'all  people'  in  1  Ti  4"* 
'  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.'  3.  Follow- 
ing the  Gr.  (t£s),  aU  is  used  with  a  freedom  which 
is  denied  to  it  in  mod.  Eng.  In  He  V,  'without 
all  contradiction,'  all = any  whatever.  Cf.  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  IIL  iL  11— 

'  Thinga  witboat  »D  remedy 
Should  be  without  reg&nL' 

In  Col  1"  'unto  all  pleasing'  is  a  literal  tr.  of 
the  Gr.,  and  means  'in  order  to  please  (God)  in 
every  way.'  Similarly  all  is  used  for  'every'  in 
Dt  22*  '  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  .  .  .  with  aU 
(RV  'every')  lost  thing  of  thy  brothers' ;  Rev  18« 
'  all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,'  and  even  without 
the  word  '  manner '  in  the  same  verse,  '  all  thyine 
wood.'  4.  All  means  'altogether'  in  1  K  14'*  'till 
it  be  all  gone ' ;  Nah  3'  '  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  ! 
it  is  aU  full  of  Ues.'  Cf.  Caxton  (1483)  '  The  lady 
wente  oute  of  her  wytte  and  was  al  demonyak.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  '  all '  in  '  All  hail,'  Mt  28*, 
literally, '  be  altogether  whole,  or  in  health.'  5.  AU 
appears  in  some  interesting  phrases.  All  along: 
1  S  28*  '  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on 
the  earth'  (RV  '  his  full  length  upon  the  earth ') ; 
Jer  41*  'weeping  all  along  as  he  went,'  i.e. 
throughout  the  whole  way  he  went ;  cf .  '  I  knew 
that  all  along,'  i.e.  throughout  the  whole  time. 
All  in  all:  1  Co  15®  'that  God  may  be  all  in 
all'  (Gr.  irdrro  iv  xaffir,  all  things  in  all  [persons 
and]  things).  Cf.  Sir  43»^  '  He  (God)  is  all'  (t4  raw 
iartf  airrcs).  Different  is  Shaks.  (Ham.  L  iL  198) 
'  tiake  him  for  all  in  aU, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,* 

where  a// in  o// is  ' altogether.'    All  one:  1  Co  11' 
'that   is  even  all   one  (RV   'one  and  the  same 
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thing')  as  if  she  were  shaven' ;  Job  9"  RV,'  It  is 
all  one'  (Heb.  K'n-nn^t),  i.e.  it  is  a  matter  of  inditter- 
ence.  All  the  whole  occurs  in  Ps  96'  Pr,  Bk. 
'Sin},'  unto  the  Loud,  all  the  whole  earth'  (AV 
and  RV  'all  the  earth').  This  redundancy  is 
found  in  various  forms  in  old  Eng.,  as  'the  whole 
all,'  'the  all  whole,'  'all  and  whole.'  For  all: 
Jn21"  'for  all  (  =  notwithstanding)  there  were  so 
many.'  Cf.  Tindale's  tr.  of  Ac  16"  '  for  all  that 
we  are  Romans.'  Once  for  all:  He  10'°  (Gr. 
itpdToi) ;  this  is  the  only  occurrence  in  AV,  and  it 
gives  for  all  in  ital. ;  but  RV,  which  omits  the 
italics  here,  gives  the  same  tr.  of  this  adv.  in  He 
7"  9»»,  Jude  \  and  in  marg.  of  Ro  6>».  In  1  Co  15« 
it  is  tr.  •  at  once '  in  both  VSS.  Ail  to  brake :  Jg 
9**  'And  a  certain  -woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake 
(RV  'and  brake')  his  skull.'  This  is  the  most 
interesting  of  those  phrases  in  which  the  word  'all' 
i>f  found.  The  meaning  is  not,  '  and  all  in  order  to 
break  his  skull ' ;  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
The  '  to'  is  not  the  sign  of  the  infin.,  it  goes  with 
the  verb,  like  the  Ger.  zer,  to  signify  asunder,  or 
in  pieces.  So  we  find  to-burst,  to-cut,  to-rend,  to- 
rive,  etc.  '  All '  was  prefixed  to  this  emphatic  verb 
to  give  it  greater  emphasis.  Hence  '  all  to-brake ' 
means  'altogether  broke  in  pieces.'  Cf.  Tindale's 
tr.  of  Mt  7*  '  lest  they  tread  them  under  their  feet, 
and  the  other  turn  again,  and  all  to  rent  you.'  Sir 
T.  More  says  (Works,  1557,  p.  1224)  'She  fel  in 
hand  with  hym  .  .  .  and  all  to  rated  him.' 

J.  Hastings. 
ALLAMMELECH  (ti^s^n).— Perhaps  '  King's  oak,' 
a  town  of  Asher  probably  near  Acco  (Jos  19-^).    The 
site  is  not  known. 

ALLAR  (B  'AWdp,  A  'AXdp,  AV  Aalar),  1  Es  5^. 
— One  of  the  leaders  of  those  Jews  who  could  not 
show  their  pedigree  as  Isr.  at  the  return  from 
captivity  unaer  Zerubbabel.  The  name  seems  to 
correspond  to  Immer  in  Ezr  2^®,  Neh  7*S  one  of  the 
places  from  which  these  Jews  returned.  In  1  Es 
Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer  appear  as  '  Cbaraatha- 
lan  leading  them  and  Allar.' 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ALLAY,  not  found  in  AV,  is  introduced  by  RV 
into  Ec  10*  'yielding  allayeth  (AV  'pacifieth') 
great  offences.'  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  puts  an  end  to  offences  more 
completely  than  a  strong  arm.  Cf .  Shaks.  2  Henry 
VI.  IV.  i.  60,  'allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ALLEGE  occurs  but  twice.  Wis  18^  'a*"* 
{u-jrofi.irfi<rai,  RV '  bringing  to  remembrance ')  the  oaths 
and  covenants  made  with  the  fathers' ;  and  Ac  17' 
'Opening  and  a'ns  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
sullered,'  where  it  has  the  old  meaning  of  adducing 
proofs  (vafxiTidififyos),  like  Lat.  allegare,  not  the 
mod.  sense  of  asserting.  Allegiance,  not  in  AV,  is 
given  in  RV  at  1  Ch  12'^  as  tr.  of  n-n-^o  '  Kept  their 
a.  to  (AV  '  Kept  the  ward  of ')  the  house  of  Saul.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ALLEGORY.  — i.  History  of  the  Word.— 
The  substantive  iiKX-rtyopla,  with  its  verb  dWi/^opfi/w, 
is  derived  from  dXXo,  something  else,  and  iyopevo), 
I  speak ;  and  is  defined  by  Heraclitus  (Heraclides  ?) 
— probably  of  the  first  century  A.D. — as  follows  : 
dXXa  (tip  iyoptijui'  rp&iroi  irepa  5#  uv  X^7«t  arj/jiaivtov 
iirotvOfUi)^  d\\riyopia  KaXtirau  :  '  The  mode  of  speech 
which  says  other  things  (than  tlie  more  letter)  and 
hints  at  different  things  from  what  it  expresses, 
is  called  appropriately  nllegori/'  (c.  5).  Neither 
substantive  nor  verb  is  found  in  the  LXX ;  and 
the  verb  alone,  and  that  only  once  (Gal  4**),  occurs 
in  the  NT.  The  word,  wiiether  substantive  or 
verb,  appears  to  be  altogether  late  Greek.  Plutarch 
(flourished  80-120  A.D.)  tells  as  (De  Aud.  Poet.  19 


E)  that  it  was  the  equivalent  in  his  day  for  the 
more  old-fashioned  iiirbvoia,  the  deeper  sense  (or  the 
figure  expressing  it),  which  was  a  special  feature 
in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  with  its  Oepairtla  {treatment, 
manipulation) ;  and  Cicero  had  not  long  before 
introduced  iWriyopla,  in  its  Greek  form,  in  two  or 
three  pas.sages  in  his  works  {e.g.  Orator  27 ;  Ad 
Attic,  ii.  20);  while  Philo  had  freely  used  sub- 
stantive and  verb  early  in  the  lirst  century ;  and 
the  verb  is  used  in  Josephus  {Ant.  Prooem.  4)  of 
some  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

ii.  Distinctive  Meaning.— The  provinces  of 
alle<jory,  type,  symbol,  parable,  fable,  metaphor, 
analogy,  mysterv,  may  all  trench  upon  one 
another ;  but  each  has  its  speciality,  and  the  same 
thing  can  only  receive  the  different  names  as  it  is 
viewed  from  the  different  points.  Allegory  differs 
essentially  from  type  in  that  it  is  not  a  premonition 
of  future  development,  and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary historical  and  real  correspondence  in  the  main 
idea  of  the  original  to  the  new  application  of  it : 
from  symbol,  in  that  it  is  not  a  lower  grade  natur- 
ally shadowing  forth  a  higher ;  from  parable,  in 
that  it  is  not  a  picture  of  a  single  compact  truth, 
but  a  transparency  through  which  the  different 
details  are  seen  as  different  truths,  and  in  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  ethical  in  its  aim ;  from  fable, 
in  that  its  lessons  are  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
practical  worldly  prudence ;  from  metaphor,  in 
that  its  interpretation  is  not  immediate  and 
obvious,  but  has  to  be  sought  out  through  the 
medium  of  verbal  or  phenomenal  parallels ;  from 
analogy,  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  reason 
so  much  as  to  the  imagination  ;  and  from  mystery, 
in  that  it  does  not  await  a  new  order  of  things  to 
be  specially  manifested  and  truly  discerned.  All 
these  tropes  may  indeed  be  classed  under  the 
allegorical  or  the  figurative,  so  far  as  they  all 
point  to  a  sense  different  from  that  contained  in 
the  mere  letter.  But,  conventionally  and  in 
practice,  allegory  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  In  the 
non-specific  sense,  it  has  to  do  with  the  general 
relations  of  life  in  its  external  resemblances,  one 
thing  being  mirrored  in  another  according  to  out- 
ward appearance,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the 
one  can  serve  as  the  figure  of  the  other.  In  other 
words,  the  thing  put  before  the  eye  or  ear  repre- 
sents, not  itself,  out  something  else  in  some  way 
like  it.  Thus  the  fish  was  early  used  as  an  allegory 
of  Christ ;  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  symbol, 
or  a  type,  or  a  parable,  or  any  of  the  figures  above 
compared.  The  resemblance  was  both  far-fetched 
and  outward,  being  evolved  from  the  several  letters 
of  the  word  ^x^"^^  ^is  the  initials  of  'Itjo-oOs,  XpiarSs, 
Qeov,  Tl6s,  lurrip.  Of  allegory  proper,  more  or  less 
elaborated,  we  have  within  the  bounds  of  the 
sacred  books  very  little.  In  the  OT  may  be 
instanced  the  allegory  of  the  Vine  in  the  80th 
Psalm,  and  in  the  NT  those  of  the  Door,  the 
Shepherd  (Jn  10),  and  the  Vine  (Jn  15).  In  the 
more  confined,  the  technical  and  historical  sense,  it 
denoted,  especially  for  Alexandrian  Greeks  and 
Jews,  the  system  of  interpretation  by  which  the 
most  ancient  Greek  literature,  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  OT  writings  (and  subsequently  the  NT),  in 
the  other,  were  assigned  their  value  in  proportion 
as  they  meant,  not  what  they  said,  but  something 
else,  and  could  be  made  the  clothing  of  cosmo- 
logical,  philosophical,  moral,  or  religious  ideas. 
This  leaas  us  to  the  third  and  final  division. 

iii.  Allkgoricai,  Interpkp:tation. — The  ten- 
dency to  allegorize  has  its  foundations  in  human 
nature.  Constantly  and  unconsciously  We  read 
into  the  creations  of  other  men,  as,  for  example, 
into  a  painting  or  a  poem,  our  own  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions, and  emotions,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  were  not  the  original  thoughts, 
conceptions,   and    emotions  of  the  creator.     Or, 
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again,  when  any  literature  has  so  deeply  inwrought 
itself  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  a  people  as  to  have 
become  a  sacred  and  inseparable  constituent  of 
their  nature,  and  when  time  has  nevertheless  so 
far  changed  the  current  of  thought  as  to  make 
that  literature  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
new  idea,  or  inaaequate  to  express  it, — then  the 
choice  for  the  people  lies  between  a  ruinous  breach 
■with  what  is,  by  this  time,  part  and  parcel  of 
themselves,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  forcing  the 
old  language  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  new  thought. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  allegory,  which  is  indigenous 
to  human  nature,  becomes,  in  the  absence  of  his- 
torical criticism,  also  inevitable,  except  to  the 
indifferent  iconoclast,  if  such  there  be.  Allegory 
proved  the  safety-valve  for  Greek,  Jew,  and 
Christian.  During  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., — in 
spite  of  the  severe  critical  deprecation  of  Plato, 
whose  mind  was  set  on  higher  things, — Homer, 
the  '  Bible  of  the  Greeks,'  was  saved  for  the 
educated  by  allegory ;  with  the  stories  he  told  of 
the  gods,  it  he  was  not  allegorical,  he  was  impious, 
or  thev  were  immoral.  Hence,  from  Anaxagoras 
onwards,  the  actions  of  the  Homeric  gods  and 
heroes  are  allegories  of  the  forces  of  nature  ;  and, 
in  Heraclitus  (first  century  A.D.),  the  '  story  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite  and  Hephaestus  is  a  picture  of  iron 
subdued  by  fire,  and  restored  to  its  original  hard- 
ness by  Poseidon,  that  is,  by  water.'  Or  else  they 
are  the  movements  of  mental  powers  and  moral 
virtues  ;  and  so,  in  Comutns  (also  first  cent.  A.D.), 
when  Odysseus  filled  his  ears  that  he  might  be 
deaf  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  it  is  an  allegory  of 
the  righteous  filling  their  senses  and  powers  of 
mind  with  divine  words  and  actions  that  the 
passions  and  pleasures  which  tempt  all  men  on  the 
sea  of  life  might  knock  at  their  doors  in  vain 
(Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,  pp.  62,  64). 

But  allegorizing  was  Jewish  as  well  as  Greek,  and 
Palestinian  as  well  as  Hellenistic.  Both  sections 
of  Jews  used  allegory  for  apologetic  purposes, 
but  not  with  identical  aims.  The  Pal.  Jews 
allegorized  the  OT,  finding  a  hidden  sense  in 
sentences,  words,  letters,  and  (in  the  centuries 
after  Christ)  even  vowel-points,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  for  the  non-observance 
of  laws  that  had  become  impracticable,  or  to 
justify  traditional  and  often  trivial  increment,  or 
to  defend  God  against  apparent  inconsistency,  or 
the  writers  or  historical  characters  against  impiety 
or  immorality ;  or,  generally,  for  homUetical  pur- 
poses. Thus  Akiba  (first  and  second  centuries  A.D. ) 
claimed  to  have  saved  bv  allegory  the  Son^  of 
Songs  from  rejection.  Allegory  was  a  consider- 
able element  in  the  Pal.  Haggada  (or  inter- 
pretation),  and  there  were  definite  canons  regu- 
lating its  use.  The  Hellenistic  Jews,  whose 
metropolis  of  culture  was  Alexandria,  and  who, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  NT  times,  constituted 
the  majority  of  Jews,  directed  their  apologetic 
towards  educated  Greeks,  for  philosophical  pur- 
poses, and  allegorized  the  OT  to  prove  that  tneir 
sacred  books  were  neither  barbarous  nor  immoral 
nor  impious,  that  their  religion  had  the  same 
rationale  as  Greek  phOosophy,  and  that  Moses  had 
been  the  teacher,  or,  at  all  events,  the  anticipator, 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
The  iSellenistic  thinkers  desired  to  be  Greek  philo- 
sophers without  ceasing  to  be  Jewish  religionists. 
Thus  the  Alexandrian  Aristobulus  (second  cent. 
B.C.),  reputed  to  be  the  earliest  known  Hellenistic 
allegorizer,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Pent,  ad- 
dressed to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sought  (as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says)  to  'bring  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy out  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.'  But  the 
representative  Alexandrian  allegorizer  was  Philo 
(early  in  first  century  A.D.) :  he  reduced  allegory  to 
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a  system  of  his  own,  with  canons  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pal.  Haggadists,  but  freely  used,  and 
adapted  to  philosophical  ends  by  means  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  Professing  to  retain 
the  literal  sense  as  carrying  in  itself  moral  teach- 
ing, he  nevertheless  matie  the  allegorical  so  tran- 
scendently  significant  (as  the  soul  in  the  body)  that 
both  literal  and  moral  were  continually  over- 
whelmed :  before  the  writer's  determination  to 
extract  the  allegorical  at  aU  costs  and  in  any  sense 
that  at  the  time  suited  his  mood,  the  facts  often 
disappeared,  the  narrative  was  turned  upside  down, 
and,  in  the  handling  of  the  characters  of  OT 
story,  the  unities  were  entirely  ignored.  So,  when 
it  is  said  that  Jacob  took  a  stone  for  his  pillow, 
what  he  did,  as  the  archetype  of  a  self -disciplining 
soul,  was  to  put  one  of  the  incorporeal  intelligences 
of  that  holy  ground  close  to  his  mind ;  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  going  to  sleep,  he,  in  reality,  found 
repose  in  the  intelligence  which  he  had  chosen  that 
on  it  he  might  lay  the  burden  of  his  life.  Again, 
Joseph  is  made,  in  one  aspect,  the  tvpe  of  the 
sensual  mind,  and,  in  another,  of  a'  conqueror 
victorious  over  pleasure. 

We  find  the  Alexandrian  method  employed  upon 
the  OT  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  its 
aU^orical  interpretation  of  the  manna  in  the 
Pent,  (le^""-),  and  of  the  high  priest's  robe  as  the 
image  of  the  whole  world  (18**). 

The  early  Christians  therefore  found  this  current 
and  acknowledged  method  of  interpretation  to  their 
hand  in  the  arguments  they  drew  from  the  OT 
against  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  and,  in  particular, 
St.  Paul  and  the  Paulinists,  in  their  efforts  to 
turn  the  law  itself  against  the  law-worshipping 
Judaisers.  But  not  till  post-apostolic  times,  cul- 
minating in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  does  the  allegorical  method  show  itself 
in  any  luxuriance.  The  method  of  Jesus  and  the 
speakers  and  writers  in  NT  is  typical  rather 
than  allegorical,  and  Palestinian  rather  than  Alex- 
andrian ;  and,  in  any  case,  is  self -restrained  and 
free  from  the  characteristic  extravagance  of  rabbi 
and  philosopher.  St.  Paul,  in  his  application  of 
the  method  to  the  command  as  to  oxen  threshing 
(1  Co  99^),  to  the  rock  (1  Co  10*),  and  to  the  veil  of 
Moses  (2  Co  3^**^-),  is  both  Palestinian  and  Alex- 
andrian in  disregarding  the  original  drift  of  the 
passages  and  incidents,  treating  it  as  nothing 
(1  Co  9*')  in  comparison  with  the  typico-allegorical 
interpretation  ;  but  he  is  Pal.  in  bemg  homiletical 
in  Im  aim  and  not  philosophical,  and  in  having 
persons  and  events  in  his  perspective  rather  than 
abstract  truth.  In  Gal  4^-  he  openly  affirms  that 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  itrrlw  dXX^- 
yopovfiera,  i.e.  are  (1)  spoken  or  written  of  in  the 
Scriptures  allegorically,  or  (2)  interpreted  allegori- 
cally  (with  his  approval)  in  his  o^\ti  day ;  and,  in 
treating  them  (somewhat  after  Philo's  manner 
upon  the  same  subject)  as  representing  two  dilierent 
covenants,  one  of  the  present  and  the  other  of  the 
future  Jerusalem,  he  approximates  to  the  Alex- 
andrian philosopliical  practice  of  allegorizing  con- 
crete things,  persons,  and  events  into  abstract 
ideas :  but  only  approximates ;  for  not  only  is  he 
clearly  historical  and  typical  in  his  basis,  and 
homiletical  in  his  aim,  but,  if  ffwrr<Kx«t  refers  (as 
some  think)  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
according  to  the  Rabbinic  Gematria,  he  is,  even 
here,  Padestinian  rather  than  Alexandrian  in  his 
method  of  interpretation.  In  the  £p.  to  the  Hebreics 
the  influence  of  Philo  and  Alexandria  comes  out 
more  definitely.  The  writer  is  an  '  idealist  whose 
heaven  is  the  home  of  all  transcendental  realities, 
whose  earth  is  fuU  of  their  symbols,  and  these  are 
most  abundant  where  earth  is  most  sacred — in  the 
temple  (or  tabernacle)  and  worship  of  his  people.' 
He  IS  Alexandrian  in  his  frequent  contrasts  between 
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the  invisible  (11'),  imperishable  (S"  9*»  12*8),  arche- 
typal world  (8'^),  and  the  visible  (11^),  perishable 
(12-"^)  world  of  appearance  (11*),  the  imperfect  copy 
{vrdSetyna)  of  the  former  (9**  8") ;  or,  a^ain,  between 
Judaism  as  the  shadow  (<r»cio)  and  Christianity  as 
the  nearest  earthly  approximation  («/»cu'v)  to  the 
heavenly  substance  (rd  iirovpdvia)  (8*  10') ;  and  the 
allejjioi-y  of  Melchizedek,  based  not  on  the  historical 
personage  so  much  as  on  the  nature  of  the  two 
passing  allusions  to  him,  combined  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  silence  elsewhere  in  the  OT 
as  to  his  birth  and  descent,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
names  Melchizedek  and  Salem, — all  these  together 
being  made  the  foundation  of  a  logical  construction 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  preconceived  idea, — can  hardly  be  considered 
without  regard  to  Philo's  treatment  of  Melchizedek 
as  an  allegory  of  his  apparently  impersonal  Logos. 
And  yet,  with  the  expression  in  the  1 10th  Psalm  be- 
fore us,  '  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,'  Me  must  allow  Dr.  Westcott  a 
certain  margin  of  justification  when  he  maintains 
that  the  treatment  of  Melchizedek  is  tj'pical  rather 
than  allegorical ;  though  he  api)ears  to  be  too 
sAveeping  when  he  afiirms,  '  There  is  no  allegory  in 
this  epistle.'  J.  MasSIE. 

ALLEMETH  (nr^y),  AV  Alemeth,  1  Ch  Q^ ; 
Almon  (jis^i*),  Jos  21"*. — A  Levitical  city  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  is  noticed  with  Anathoth,  and  is  the 
present  'Almit  on  the  hills  N.  of  Anathoth.  SWP 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  C.  K.  Conder. 

ALLIANCE.— The  attitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
foreign  nations  varied  great  Ij'  at  different  periods 
in  their  history.  In  early  times  alliances  were 
entered  into  and  treaties  concluded  without  the 
-li:;liii-t  scruple.  Even  intermixture  with  alien 
r.H c^  was  so  far  from  being  tabooed,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  Avhich  the  land  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  secured.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Judah  married  and  had  children  by  the  daughter  of 
a  Canaanite  (Gn  38'-),  the  tradition  embodying  the 
history  of  the  clan  in  a  personal  narrative.  Again, 
the  condemnation  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gn  34*')  is 
evidently  due  to  the  violation  of  a  treaty  previously 
entered  into  with  Shechem  (cf.  the  story  of  the 
Gibeonites,  Jos  9^,  2  S  21>). 

For  the  earliest  period,  then,  it  may  be  held  that 
treaties  with  Canaanitish  clans  were  frequent 
and  general.  On  the  other  hand,  they  played 
an  important  part  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Israel  was  by  no  means  at  first  so 
homogeneous  as  is  often  supposed ;  the  tribes, 
practically  independent  of  each  other,  were  gradu- 
ally knit  together  by  circumstances.  Common 
dangers  led  to  common  action  on  the  part  of  two  or 
more  of  them  :  the  leaders  conferrecl  together,  or 
the  chief  of  the  strongest  clan,  or  of  the  one  most 
immediately  threatened,  assumed  the  headship, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  close  confetleration. 
The  times  of  the  Judges  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
this,  and  the  monarchy  had  no  other  foundation. 
A  very  curious  alliance,  and  one  that  proves  lx)th 
the  looseness  of  the  Heb.  confederacy  and  the 
reatliness  with  which  relations  were  entered  into 
with  foreigners,  is  that  between  David  and  Achish, 
king  of  Gath  (1  S  27^^).  Under  it,  David  was  pre- 
pared to  fight,  on  behalf  of  the  traditional  enemies 
of  his  race,  against  the  lienjamite  kingdom  of  Saul. 
That  he  did  not.  was  npitarently  due  solely  to  the 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity  entertained  by  tlie  lords 
of  tlie  Philistines. 

When  the  monarchy  became  settled  and  com- 
paratively |X)werful  under  Solomon,  treaties  with 
foreigners,  in  the  stricter  sense,  became  frequent. 
Solomon  himself  formed  an  alliance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre  (1  K  5),  and  it  is  most  i)rol)able  that 


some  of  his  marriages,  and  especially  that  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  cemented  a  iwlitical  union. 
The  frequency  with  which  rebels  and  outlaws 
sought  a  refuge  in  Egyjtt  made  such  a  union 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memorials  of 
the  capture  of  Jems,  by^  Shishak  of  Egypt  disprove 
the  conjecture  that  his  attack  on  Ilehoboam  was 
made  in  support  of  Jeroboam.  After  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Israel  and  Judah  both  sought 
foreign  assistance  against  each  other.  Asa,  on  being 
attacked  by  IJaasha,  bribed  Benhadad  of  Syria  to 
dissolve  the  alliance  he  had  previously  formed  with 
Israel,  and  to  join  him  in  his  war  with  that  country. 
It  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Ahab  that  the  two  countries  found  themselves  in 
accord,  and  fought  side  by  side  against  the  heathen. 
Their  union  was,  of  course,  purely  political :  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  or  sentimental  con- 
siderations. Ahab  could  also  form,  or  maintain, 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Phoinicia,  and  build 
an  altar  to  Baal  as  the  guardian  and  avenger  of 
the  treaty  (1  K  l&^).  With  the  entrance  of  the 
Assyrians  on  the  scene,  a  new  series  of  alliances  is 
begun.  Jehu's  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  was  that  of 
a  vassal  rather  than  an  ally,  and  Menahem  seems 
to  have  bribed  Tiglath-pileser  to  aid  him  against 
his  own  subjects  (2  K  15"*).  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  prophets  begin  to  inveigh  against  these 
alliances  (cf.  especially  Hos  8*,  Is  30'*),  and  the 
national  exclusiveness  is  finally  perfected  by  Ezra 
and  his  school.  J.  MiLLAR. 

ALLIED  (Neh  13*  only)  has  the  special  meaning 
of  connected  by  marriage.     So  Rob.  of  Glouc. — 

'  And  saide,  that  it  was  to  h.\Tn  great  prow  and  honour 
To  be  in  such  mariage  olied  to  the  emperour.' 

J.  Hasting.?. 
ALLON.  —  1.  (B  'AXXtir,  A  'AbXwv,  AV  AUom), 
1  Es  5^. — His  descendants  are  the  last  named 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zembbabel.  He  may  be  the  same 
as  Ami  ('ok  'H/iei),  the  last  named  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezr  2''',  or  Amon  (pax  'H/ifi/i),  Neh  1^ ; 
but  the  eight  preceding  names  in  1  Es  have  no 
parallels  in  the  canonical  books,  so  that  the 
identification  is  doubtful.  Fritzsche  conjectures 
viol  &X\u)v,  meaning  'etc.'  2.  A  Simeonite  prince, 
1  Ch  4a7.  H.  St.  J.  Thackehay. 

ALLON  BACUTH  (niD?  jiVx,  AV  A.  Bachuth, 
'oak  of  Meeping'),  where  Deborah,  Bel)ekah'8 
nurse,  was  buried,  was  at  Bethel  (Gn  35").  See 
Bethel,  Oak.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

ALLOW. — Two  distinct  Lat.  words,  allaudare, 
to  praise,  approve,  and  allocare,  to  place  (the 
latter  through  the  French  aloucr),  assumed  in 
Eng.  the  same  form  'allow.'  Consequently  in  the 
five  occurrences  of  this  word  in  AV  there  are  two 
distinct  meanings.  1.  To  approve  :  Ro  7"  '  For 
that  which  I  do,  I  a.  not '  (Gr.  yii'uaKU).  lience  RV 
'know  not');  Ro  14-"-  'Happy  is  lie  that  con- 
demneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
aoth'  (RV  '  appro veth ') ;  1  Th  2^:  and  Lk  11« 
'Ye* a.  the  deeds  (RV  'consent  unto  the  works') 
of  your  fathers.'  Cf.  Ps  IP  Pr.  Bk.  'The  Lord 
aoth  (AV  and  RV  'trieth')  the  righteous.'  2. 
To  place  before  one  so  as  to  see  and  admit  it,  to 
acknowledge,  accept:  Ac  24"  'Which  they  them- 
selves also  a.'  (Gr.  wpoaSixofLai,  RV  'look  Jor,'  m. 
'accept').  Allowable  (not  in  AV  or  RV)  is  found 
in  Pref.  of  AV='  Mortliy  of  approval.'  Allowance 
is  also  in  Pref.  AV=approval,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced by  RV  at  Jer  52^*  in  the  mod.  sense  of 
'  portion '  ( AV  '  diet ').    Cf .  1  Es  V. 

J.  HA.STINGS. 
ALMIGHTY  is  used  in  OT  as  tr.  of  ^  48  times 
(all  the  occurrences  of  that  word)  of  wli.  31  are 
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in  Job.  In  NT  it  is  nsed  as  tr.  of  wavroKpirup  10 
times  (all  the  occurrences  of  tliat  word),  of  wh.  9 
are  in  Rev,     It  is  also  freq.  in  Apocr.     See  God. 

J.  Hastings. 

AL  MODAD  (Tiic^N),  the  first-named  son  of 
.Foktan,  Gn  10-«,  1  Ch  1=».  The  context  seems  to 
imply  that  some  tribe  or  district  of  S.  Arabia  is 
meant,  but  the  name  lias  not  hitherto  been  identi- 
fied Avith  certainty.  The  first  element  has  been 
variously  explained  as  the  Arab,  article  {this  is 
perhaps  intended  by  the  Massoretic  punctuation ; 
so  Dillmann  on  Gn  10-'"),  as  the  Sem.  £1  ('  God ' ;  so 
Halevy),  and  as  the  Arab,  dl  ('family' ;  so  Glaser, 
Skizze,  ii.  425).  The  second  element  seems  clearly 
to  be  a  derivative  of  the  verb  wadd  (to  love),  of  the 
sam'e  stem  as  the  name  Wadd,  a  god  of  the 
Mina?ans  and  other  Arabian  races.  As  a  word 
that  can  be  read  Maudad  is  applied  in  inscriptions 
to  the  Gebanites  in  their  relation  to  the  kings  of 
Main,  Glaser  suggests  that  the  name  should  be 
rendered  'the  family  to  whom  the  office  of  Maudad,' 
i.e.  some  priesthood  of  Wadd,  '  was  assigned,'  and 
tliat  the  tribe  should  be  identified  with  the 
Gebanites,  whom  he  places  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Arabia.  Others  have  supposed  the  word  to  be 
con'upt,  and  have  corrected  it  Al-Murad,  the  well- 
known  name  of  a  tribe  of  Yemen. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

ALMON. — See  Allemeth. 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  (ns;p^?T|=H',  Nu  33^8- "7). 
— A  station  in  the  iourneyings,  prob.  identical  with 
Beth-diblathaim,  Jer  48-^.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Diblathaim  is  a  double  cake  of  figs ;  its 
application  to  a  town  may  indicate  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ]}lace  or  neighbourhood.  Conder 
suggests  '  two  discs '  with  reference  to  some  altar- 
stone  or  dolmen  (cf.  Heth  and  Moah,  p.  262). 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

ALMOND  (ip^  shdked).  Shdkcd  is,  like  many 
names  of  plants,  used  for  both  the  plant  and  its 
fruit.  Thus  in  Ec  12^  and  Jer  1^^,  the  reference  is 
to  the  tree,  whUe  in  Gn  43",  Ex  25^3.  »4  3719.20^ 
Nu  17*,  the  reference  is  to  the  fruit.  The  Arab, 
name  for  the  almond  is  lauz.  The  same  word 
occurs  once  in  OT  (Gn  30^"),  where  it  is  Avrongly 
translated  in  AV  Hazel.  The  Heb.  equivalent, 
n'?,  is  undoubtedly  another  name  for  the  almond, 
probably  the  more  ancient  one. 

The  almond,  Amygdahts  commtinis,  L.,  belongs 
to  the  order  Rosacea^,  tribe  Amygdalese,  and  is 
a  tree  with  an  oblong  or  splierical  comus,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  branches  are 
somewhat  straggling,  especially  in  the  wild  state. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  serrate,  acute,  three  to 
four  inclies  long,  and  most  of  them  fall  during  the 
winter.  About  midwinter  the  bare  tree  is  suddenly 
covered  with  blossoms,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad.  Although  the  petals  are  pale  pink 
toward  tlieir  base,  they  are  usually  whitish  toward 
their  tips,  and  the  general  efiect  of  an  almond  tree 
in  blossom  is  white.  As  there  are  no  leaves  on  the 
tree  when  the  blossoms  come  out,  the  whole  tree 
appears  a  mass  of  white,  and  the  effect  of  a  large 
number  of  them,  interspersed  among  the  dark- 
green  foliage  and  golden  fruit  of  the  lemon  and 
orange,  and  the  feathery  tops  of  the  palms,  is  to  give 
an  indescribable  charm  to  the  Januaiy  and  Febru- 
ary landscapes  in  the  orchards  of  the  large  cities 
of  Pal.  and  Syria.  Soon  after  blossoming,  the 
delicate  petals  begin  to  fall  in  soft,  snoAvy  showers 
on  the  ground  under  and  around  the  trees,  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  young  fruit ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  young  leaves  begin  to  open,  and 
the  tree  is  covered  with  foliage  in  March.  The 
young  fruit  consists  of  an  oblong,  flattened,  downy 
Dod,  which  often  attains  a  length  of  two  and  a 
lalf  to  three  inches,  and  a  thickness  of  two-thirds 
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of  an  inch.  This  pod  is  called  in  Arab,  kur'aun- 
el-lauz,  and  just  before  ripening  it  has  a  crisp, 
cucumber-like  consistence,  and  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  which  are  greatly  liked  by  the  people. 
It  is  hawked  about  the  streets  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  eaten  with  great  relish, 
especially  by  children.  At  this  stage  the  shell 
of  the  nut  is  yet  soft,  and  the  kernel  juicy, 
with  a  slight  smack  of  peach  -  stone  flavour. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  succulent  flesh  of  the 
outer  envelope  loses  its  juice,  and  dries  around  the 
hardening  shell,  to  which  it  forms  a  shrunken, 
leathery  envelope.  The  kernel  acquires  firmness, 
and  in  early  summer  the  nut  is  ripe.  It  is  then 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Almonds 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a  favourite  luxury  of 
the  Orientals  (Gn  43^^).  They  make  a  delicious 
confection  of  the  hulled  kernels,  by  beating  them 
into  a  paste  with  sugar  in  a  mortar.  This  paste, 
moulded  into  various  shapes,  is  called  hariset-el- 
laicz.  The  half  kernels  are  spread  over  several 
sorts  of  blancmange,  called  mahallibiyeh,  and 
nashawiyeh,  and  rmighli.  Almonds  are  also 
sugared  as  with  us. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  almond  in  Pal. 
and  Syria.  (1)  The  wild  state  of  Amygdalus  com- 
munis, L.,  a  stunted  tree,  with  smaller  blossoms 
and  pods,  and  small  bitter  nuts.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  have  leaves  less  than  an  inch  long. 
(2)  A.  Orientalis,  Ait.,  a  shrub  w^ith  spinescent 
branches,  small  silvery  leaves,  and  bitter  nuts, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  (3)  A.  lycioides, 
Spach,  a  shrub  with  intricate,  stiff,  spiny  branches, 
linear-lanceolate,  green  leaves,  and  a  bitter  nut 
half  an  inch  long.  (4)  A.  spartioides,  Spach,  a 
shrub  with  few  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  bitter 
nuts,  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long.  All  of  these 
share  more  or  less  the  peculiarities  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  which  belong  to  the  cultivated  al- 
mond. 

The  Heb.  word  for  almond  signifies  the  'waker,' 
in  allusion  to  its  being  the  first  tree  to  wake  to  life 
in  the  winter.  The  word  also  contains  the  signifi- 
cation of  'watching'  and  'hastening.'  In  Jer  1" 
the  word  for  '  almond  tree '  is  shdkcd,  and  the  w^ord 
for  'I  will  hasten'  (v.^-),  shdked,  from  the  same 
root.  The  almond  was  the  emblem  of  the  divine 
forwardness  in  bringing  God's  promises  to  pass. 
A  similar  instance  in  the  name  of  another  rosa- 
ceous plant  is  the  apricot,  which  was  named  from 
prcecocia  {early)  on  account  of  its  blossoms  appear- 
ing early  in  the  spring,  and  its  fruit  ripening 
earlier  than  its  congener  the  peach  (Pliny,  xv.  11). 

The  usual  interpretation  or  Ec  12'  '  the  almond 
tree  shall  flourish,'  is  that  the  old  man's  hair  shall 
turn  white  like  the  almond  tree.  To  this  Gesenius 
objects,  that  the  blossom  of  the  almond  is  pink,  not 
white.  He  prefers  to  translate  the  Avord  for 
flourish  by  spurn  or  reject,  making  the  old  man 
reject  the  almond  because  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat  it. 
But  this  objection  has  no  force.  The  pink  colour 
of  the  almond  blossom  is  very  light,  usually  mainly 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  fades  as  they  open, 
and  the  general  eftect  of  the  tree  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance is  snowy-white.  The  state  of  the  teeth  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (v.^),  '  and  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few,'  and  '  the  sound  of 
the  grinding  is  low.'  We  m&j  therefore  retain 
the  beautiful  imagery  which  brings  to  mind  the 
silver  hair  of  the  aged,  and  drav,r  from  the  snoAvy 
blossom  the  promise  of  the  coming  fruit. 

G.  E.  Post. 

ALMSGIVING.— i.  Th^  History  of  the  Word.— 
This  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Gr.  Avord 
f\e7]fxo(TvvTj,  from  AA'hich  ahns  is  derived,  is  one  of 
those  Avords  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  use  of 
the  Gr.  language  by  Jcavs  imbued  Avith  the  religious 
and  ethical  ideas  o"f  OT.     The  LXX  (including  the 
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Apocr. )  supplies  the  greatest  variety  of  examples 
or  the  senses  given  to  it.  In  some  passages  it 
appears  impossible  to  distinguish  its  meaning  from 
that  of  eXeot ;  but  eXerifioffvvr),  as  derived  from  the 
adi.  iXei^fiuy,  which  describes  a  merciful  man,  who 
is  himself  as  it  were  a  concrete  example  of  mercy, 
properly  denotes  the  exliibition  of  the  quality, 
rather  than  the  inward  feeling.  It  is  used  of  God 
both  in  the  sing.  (Is  l''"  28",  Sir  17^,  Bar  i^)  and 
in  plur.  [Ps  103  (Sept  102)  «,  To  3="].  A  deep  sense 
that  God's  goodness  had  l)een  and  would  be  proved 
in  deeds,  is  specially  characteristic  of  revealed 
religion  ;  and  the  need  for  expressing  this  may,  in 
part  at  least,  have  been  the  motive  for  coining  the 
unclassical  term  which  we  are  considering.  It  is 
used  of  men,  also,  to  signify  (1)  the  showing  of 
kindness,  the  practice  of  works  of  mercy  (Gn  41^, 
Pr  19*"  20»  21",  Sir  7^°  etc.);  and  (2)  particular 
works  of  mercy  (Pr  3»,  Dn  4«  [Eng,  4^1  Sir  35^ 
[Sept.  32*],  To  P- "  etc. ).  By  the  time  at  least  that 
the  books  of  Sir  and  To  were  ^vritten,  it  had  come  to 
be  a  quite  specilic  description  of  deeds  of  compassion 
to  the  poor.  The  importance  which  this  class  of 
actions  had  acquired  for  religious  minds  is  thus 
marked  by  the  adoption  of  a  special  word  to  denote 
them.  The  LXX,  however,  does  not  supply  any 
clear  instance  of  the  transference  of  the  word  to 
the  actual  gifts  bestowed. 

The  LXX  employs  it  as  an  equivalent  not  only  for 
npn  (mercy),  but  sometimes  for  words  denoting;  right- 
eousneas,  pnif,  ■^i57S,  nij-iv  (Dn  4^).  The  thought  may 
suggest  itself  that  we  have  here  signs  of  a  tendency 
to  regard  A.,  after  the  manner  of  the  Talm.,  as  the 
chief  and  most  typical  of  the  works  whereby  that 
righteousness  may  be  acquired  which  makes  man 
acceptable  with  God.  But  this  is  more  than 
doubtful.  It  occurs  several  times  where  righteous- 
ness is  predicated  of  God  (Is  1^  28"  59^^).  In  one  or 
more  or  the  following  passages,  where  words  for 
righteousness  are  tr.  m  LXX  by  iXerjfjLoavvri,  a 
human  quality  may  be  in  view  ( Ps  33  [Sept.  32] ', 
Dt  6=»  24i»,  Ps  24  [Sept.  23]").  But  in  each  case 
a  ditterent  interpretation,  at  least  of  the  LXX,  is 
possible.  The  conception  of  righteousness  in  OT 
IS  a  large  one,  and  not  wholly  definite.  Under  one 
aspect  it  wears  almost  the  character  of  mercy. 
And  it  may  have  been  from  a  more  or  less  clear 
consciousness  of  this  that  the  renderings  just  re- 
ferred to  were  adopted.  Neither  in  the  Apocr. 
nor  in  the  LXX  or  the  canon,  books  do  there 
appear  to  be  examples  of  the  use  of  SiKaioff^ivr} 
for  '  alm.s^ving,'  tnough  it  is  true  that  eXeri- 
Ho<j6vt]  ana  biKaioaivr)  are  coupled  at  To  2^*  12*-  * 
in  a  manner  which  shows  a  strong  association 
of  ideas  between  them.  We  have,  however,  an 
indication  of  this  Rabbinic  usage  in  the  best 
supported  reading  of  Mt  6^ 

In  NT  the  word  is  used  in  Mt  and  Lk  and  in  Ac, 
but  always  in  the  sense  either  of  A.  or  of  alms — 
the  actual  gift  (for  the  latter  see  Ac  3"  ^). 

The  Lat.  Fathers,  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
onwards,  and  the  Old  Lat.  and  Vulg.  VSS  employ 
the  word  eleemosyna,  transliterated  from  the  Gr.  ; 
only,  however,  in  those  cases  where  they  had  no 
exact  or  convenient  Lat.  equivalent,  trom  Lat. 
eccles.  usage  come  the  various  derivatives  in  the 
languages  of  modem  Ihirope  (Eng.  alms,  Fr. 
aumdne.  Germ.  Almosen,  Ttal.  limosina). 

ii.  Jewish  Teaching. — Some  consideration  of  this 
is  necessary,  if  we  would  rightly  aj)preciate  the 
teaching  of  NT  on  the  subject.  Evidence  of  the 
importance  which  A.  had  acquired  for  religious 
minds  among  the  Jews  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  n.c. 
has  already  come  before  us  in  the  fact  that  a 
special  name  was  assigned  to  this  class  of  actions. 
They  had  become  one  of  the  common  and  acknow- 
ledged observances  of  the  religious  life,  a  matter  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  religious  man  in  the  same 


regular  and  careful  manner  as  prayer  and  fasting, 
with  which  we  find  A.  joined  (see  To  12*,  Sir  V", 
and  cf.  the  conduct  of  the  earnest  proselyte  Cor- 
nelius, Ac  10^-*).  It  is  regarded  as  a  specially 
efficacious  means  of  making  atonement  for  sin 
(Sir  3"-**  IG'*),  and  obtaining  divine  protection 
from  calamity  (Sir  29^"  40^,  To  14'"-  ") ;  the  merit 
thereof  is  an  imfailing  possession  (Sir  40") ;  the 
religious  reputation  to  be  won  thereby  is  held  out 
as  an  inducement  to  the  practice  of  it  (Sir  31  [LXX 
34]"). 

Such  features  in  the  estimate  of  A.  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  marked  in  the  Talm.,  where  npis,  righteous- 
ness, is  a  recognised  name  for  A.  Tlie  perform- 
ance of  works  of  mercy  is  set  forth  as  a  means 
whereby  man  may  be  accounted  righteous  in  the 
sight  or  God,  like  the  fulfilment  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Law.  It  is  even  more  meritorious 
than  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  exactly  prescribed, 
but  left,  as  to  its  extent  and  amount  at  least,  to 
the  individual.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  Rabbinic  teaching  on  A.  tends  to  self- 
righteousness.  It  has  a  tetter  side.  The  superiority 
of  those  deeds  of  kindness  in  which  personal  sym- 
pathy is  shown,  and  which  involve  the  taking  of 
trouble,  over  the  mere  bestowal  of  gifts,  is  clearly 
insisted  on,  and  there  are  sayings  which  strikingly 
enjoin  consideration  for  the  self-respect  of  the 
recipients  of  bounty.  (See  F.  Weber,  System  d. 
altsynaqogalen  PaldstiniscJien  Theologie,  p.  273 f., 
and  A.  \Vunsche,  Neue  Bcitr.  z.  Erldut.  d.  Evang. 
a^ts    Talmud   u.   Midrasch,  on  Mt  6^"*,   Lk   li*' 

1233.) 

iii.  The  Teaching  of  the  NT. — In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (as  recorded  in  Mt),  our  Lord,  after 
setting  forth  His  New  Law  as  a  true  fulfilment  of 
the  Ancient  Law  (5^'''**),  proceeds  to  treat  of  certain 
chief  religious  observances  from  a  similar  point  of 
view  (6^"^°) ;  and,  in  full  accordance  with  the  Je\\'i3h 
thought  of  the  time,  that  one  which  He  takes  first  is 
A.  It  may  seem  strange  that  He  does  not  more 
directly  correct  the  erroneous  notions  of  merit  and 
justification  which  had  already  become  associated, 
in  more  or  less  definite  form,  with  such  works  ;  and 
that  He  speaks  of  a  divine  reward  for  them  without 
adding  any  warning  against  misunderstanding.  He 
contents  Himself  Avith  requiring  purity  of  motive, 
indifterence  to  and  even  avoidance  of  human  praise, 
and  self-forgetfulness.  But,  in  truth,  if  we  learn 
to  test  the  quality  of  the  motive  for,  and  the 
manner  of  performing,  each  deed,  with  reference 
only  to  the  judgment  which  God  will  pronounce 
upon  it,  that  temper  of  mind,  that  faith  and 
humility  and  sense  of  personal  failure  and  sin, 
which  alone  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  will  be  secured.  Another  very  signifi- 
cant saying  of  our  Lord  on  A.  is  given  Lk  11*^  He 
there  enjoins  it  as  the  true  means  of  purifying 
material  objects  for  our  use  ;  it  is  a  counterpart  to 
the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Pharisees.  Lk  12^* 
is  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the 
word  fXerifiocr^vr)  is  used.  But  liberality  in  giving  is 
frequently  inculcated  or  commended  (Mt  5*^  I9f^^, 
Mk  10",  Lk  630-  =»  14"  16^  18^).  In  the  Acts  the 
Jewish  use  of  the  term  is  illustrated  ;  it  does  not 
occur  there  in  any  Christian  precept.  But  that 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  at 
Jerus.  in  the  first  days,  as  there  pictured,  which 
has  been  called  communism,  is  more  properly  an 
example  of  abounding  charity. 

In  Christendom  during  many  centuries  the  duty  of 
A.  (primarily,  no  doubt,  from  a  desire  of  obeying  the 
commands  of  Christ)  received  great,  and  sometimes 
exaggerated,  attention.  The  danger  now  is  rather 
that,  through  fear  of  the  ill-eflccts  of  indiscriminate 
A.,  the  disposition  to  give  and  the  habit  of  doing 
so  should  be  discouraged,  A  practice,  however, 
enjoined  as  this  one  is,  must  permanently  hold  a 
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high  place  in  the  Chiistiaa  rule  of  life.  It  is  the 
function  of  modem  economic  and  social  knowledge 
only  to  make  its  exercise  more  wise  and  bene- 
ficial. V.  H.  Staxtox. 

ALMUG.— See  Ajlgum. 

ALOES,  LIGN-ALOES  (irVrm  'ahdltm,  m^j^ 
'ahdloth). — The  word  Aloes  is  used  four  times  in 
the  OT  and  once  in  the  NT.  In  Nu  24«  the 
Heb.  word  is  c-STit,  the  LXX  aKtivai,  and  the  AV 
Lign-Aloes=Liffnum  Aloes.  In  Ps  45*  the  Heb. 
is  ni^nx,  the  LXX  crajm^,  and  the  AV  Aloes.  In 
Pr  7^'  the  Heb.  is  c-hn«_,  the  LXX  rby  5i  oIkov, 
and  the  AV  Aloes.  In  Ca  4"  the  Heb.  is  ni^nij, 
the"  LXX  dXw^,  and  the  AV  Aloes  (RV  agrees 
with  AV  in  all). 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  passages  in  Nu  and  Pr 
the  LXX  has  followed  a  dilierent  reading  from 
the  MT,  and  has  arbitrarily  translated  the  same 
word  stacte  in  the  Ps  and  aloth  {aloe)  in  Ca.  In 
face  of  the  practical  identity  of  the  words  'ahdiim 
and  'ahdloth,  it  is  fair  to  reject  the  various  capri- 
cious renderings  of  the  LXX,  and  assume  that  the 
word  has  the  same  meaning  in  all  the  four  OT 
])assages.  In  the  last  three  of  these  passages, 
and  in  the  NT  (Jn  19*®),  the  reference  is  plainly 
to  the  aromatic. 

Celsius  (Hierobot.  L  135)  argues  that  this  sub- 
stance is  the  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  the  Lignum 
Aloes  or  Aloes  \Vood  of  commerce.  This  wood 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described 
under  its  Arab,  name  'id  in  considerable  detail 
by  Avicenna  (iL  231),  in  brief  as  follows  :  'Wood 
and  woody  roots  are  brought  from  China  and  India 
and  Arabia  ;  and  some  of  it  is  dotted  and  blackish  ; 
and  it  is  aromatic,  styptic,  and  slightly  bitter; 
and  it  is  covered  with  a  leathery  bark.  The  best 
variety  is  from  Mandalay,  and  comes  from  the 
interior  of  India.  The  next  best  is  that  which  is 
called  Indian,  which  comes  from  the  mountains ; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  the  Mandalay 
variety,  that  it  does  not  breed  maggots.  Some 
persons  do  not  distinguish  between  the  Mandalay 
and  the  better  kinds  of  Indian.  Among  the  good 
kinds  of  'tic?  are  the  Samandury,  which  comes  from 
China  on  the  borders  of  India,  and  the  komary 
from  India,  and  the  kakilly,  and  the  kadmury, 
and  of  inferior  species  the  Hillay  and  the  Mabitay, 
and  the  Lawafy  and  the  Eabtafy.  To  sum  up,  the 
l>est'fi</is  that  which  sinks  in  water,  and  that  which 
floats  is  bad.  It  is  said  that  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  the  'iid  are  buried  until  the  woody  fibre  decays, 
leaving  only  the  aromatic  substance.'  Aricenna 
follows  this  description  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  medicinal  and  other  properties  of  the  aloes 
wood.  He  alludes  to  the  wood  also  under  the 
heading  Aghaltiji,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
a-ydWoxov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Agallochum  of 
the  Romans.  The  substance  is  now  Imown  to  the 
Arabs  by  the  names  'lid-es-saltb,  'ud-en-nadd, 
'lud-el-bakhiir,  and  el-  iid-el-komuri. 

The  order  Aquilariaceie  supplies  several  trees, 
which  produce  commercial  aloes  wood.  The  most 
noted  of  these  is  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  Roxb.,  a 
native  of  Northern  India,  which  grows  to  a  height 
of  120  ft.  Aquilaria  secundaria,  of  China,  pro- 
duces some  of  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Avicenna. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood  of  the  species  of  Aquilaria  is  developed  by 
decay,  a  process  which  is  nastened  by  burying  the 
wood,  as  above  alluded  to  by  Avicenna.  "While 
we  have  no  positive  proof  that  the  aloes  wood  is 
the  aromatic  intended  by  the  Heb.  original,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The 
similarity  of  'ah/doth  to  ayaWoxov  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  in  its  favour,  and 
in  the  absence   of  any  other  probable  candidate 


it   may    be    received    with    a   fair    measure    of 
confidence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  above-mentioned 
plant  has  no  connexion  philolo^cally  or  botani- 
cally  with  Excoecaria  agallocha,  D.C.,  of  the  order 
of  Luphorbiaceae,  an  acrid,  poisonous,  non-aromatic 
plant.  Nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  officinal 
Aloes,  of  the  order  Liliaceae,  a  plant  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible. 

There  remains  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  in 
Nu  24*  '  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
trees  of  lign-aloes  (n'^ng)  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  (c'rw)  beside  the 
waters.'  The  LXX  has  rendered  the  word  aicrivaX 
as  if  written  c'S^k,  which  means  tents ;  but  besides 
the  irregularity  and  inconsistency  of  the  LXX  in 
the  translation  of  the  word  in  the  other  passages 
in  the  OT,  it  would  be  strange  that,  in  a  triple 
parallelism  of  the  intensive  and  climacteric 
order,  beginning  with  gardens  and  ending 
with  the  prince  of  trees,  the  royal  cedar,  the 
word  tents,  instead  of  a  kind  of  trees,  should  be 
interjected.  We  may  Hismisa  this  as  wholly 
improbable. 

We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  same  names 
may  be  used  for  more  than  one  object  in  nature. 
This  is  pointed  out  in  detaU  in  our  article  on  the 
Algum.  In  the  Eng.  name  Aloe,  for  the  plant  now 
under  consideration,  and  for  the  officinal  Aloes,  we 
have  an  instance  of  two  very  diflFerent  plants,  of 
widely  diverse  properties,  bearing  the  same  name. 
It  is  then  quite  possible  that  the  tree  of  Numbers 
might  be  totally  different  from  the  aromatic  sub- 
stance of  the  other  passages.  In  En§.  the  labiate 
genus  Melissa  is  called  balm.  Impattens  is  called 
balsam.  Populus  balsamifera,  L.,  var.  candicans, 
is  called  balm,  of  Gilead,  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  Scripture,  and  the 
word  balm  is  applied  to  many  diverse  suletances. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  tree  of  Numbers  is  that  which  pro- 
duced the  substance  of  the  other  passages.  It  is  true 
that  the  tree  is  one  of  tropical  Arabia,  India,  or 
China.  But  Balaam's  prophecy  was  uttered  in  full 
^-iew  of  the  tropical  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  climate  would  have  made  it  quite  possible  to 
cultivate  these  trees.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid 
the  idea  that  this  and  other  trees  not  now  known 
in  PaL  were  cultivated  in  the  then  wealthy  and 
populous  Jordan  Valley.  At  least  twenty -five 
distinctly  tropical  >vild  plants  are  indigenous  in  this 
valley.  In  describing  his  bride,  Solomon  compares 
her  with  a  garden  in  which  were  pomegranates, 
camphire  (henna),  spikenard,  saffron,  calamus, 
cinnamon,  with  all  kinds  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  all  the  chief  spices  (Ca  4^  ^*).  Balaam  might 
have  looked  over  such  a  plantation  when  he  made 
his  tristich. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  he  saw  the  trees  to  which  he  alludes,  or  that 
either  he  or  the  Israelites  were  familiar  with  them. 
In  the  climax  he  mentions  the  cedar,  doubtless  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  had  ever 
seen  one.  It  is  certain  that  the  Israelites  had  not. 
But  it  was  a  well-known  tree,  and  suitable  for  the 
comparison.  The  allusion  to  the  '  cedar  trees  be- 
side the  waters '  shows  that  the  picture  is  ideal  and 
poetical,  as  cedars  grow  ia  dry  places  on  the  lofty 
mountain  sides,  and  never  by  water-courses.  The 
aloe  tree  might  have  been  equally  well  known  by 
reputation,  although  unfamiliar  both  to  Balaam  and 
the  Israelites  personally.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  spice  trade  was  very  active  through  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
spices  and  aromatics  therefore  far  more  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  border  lands  of  Pal.  and  Syria 
than  now.  So  that  whether  the  plants  of  Nu 
24*  and  Ca  4P-^*  were  cultivated  or  not,    they 
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were  well  known,  and  comparisons  based  on  them 
well  understood.  G.  E.  Post. 

ALOFT  is  found  only  in  1  Es  8"  '  and  now  is 
all  Israel  a.' ;  RVm  '  exalted,'  with  a  ref.  to  Dt  28'=* 
'  thou  shalt  be  above  (same  Gr.  word  in  LXX 
ix6.yw)  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ALONG.— In  Jg  7"  we  read  '  all  the  children  of 
the  east,  lay  a.  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers 
(liV  "  locusts  ")  for  multitude,"  and  in  v.i=» '  the  tent 
lay  a.'  The  same  verb  (  =  to  fall)  is  used  in  Heb., 
and  the  Eng.  phrase  was  prob.  intended  to  have 
the  same  meaning  in  both  phrases,  andlang  (Ger. 
entlang),  at  length,  all  the  length.     Cf.  Jth  13*. 

J.  Hastings. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA.— This  phrase  is  found  in 
Rev  I"  21"  22''.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  used  of 
God  the  Father,  in  the  other  two  of  the  Son.  In 
the  TR  it  wrongly  appears  in  Rev  1".  This 
phrase  calls  for  treatment  in  two  respects  :  (1)  as  to 
its /orw,  (2)  as  to  its  menning. 

1.  That  the  form  of  the  phrase  was  familiar,  or, 
at  all  events,  easily  intelligible  from  the  outset,  is 
clear  from  later  Heb.  analogies.  But  before  we 
touch  on  these  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  kindred 
idiom  is  found  in  contemporary  Latin  literature. 
Thus  in  Martial  v.  26  we  tind  : 

Quod  alpha  dixi,  Codre,  ptenulatorum 

Te  nuper,  aliqua  cum  jocarer  in  charta  ; 

Si  forte  bilem  movit  hic  tibi  versus, 

Dicas  licebit  Ijeta  me  togatorum. 
Cf.  also  ii.  57,  and  Theodoret,  HE  iv.  8,  7)neh  fih 
ixpri<^dfxeda  t<j3  d\<pa  /O^XP*  '''"^  <^'  Amongst  the  later 
Jews  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing  was  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Thus  (Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.)  r\n  was  a  name 
of  the  Shechmah,  because  it  embraced  all  the 
letters.  Ace.  to  the  Jalkut  Rub.  fol.  17.  4  Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  n  nyi  'no  from  aleph  to 
tau :  ace.  to  fol.  48.  4  Abraham  observed  the 
whole  law  from  aleph  to  tau ;  and,  fol.  128.  3, 
when  God  blesses  Israel  He  does  it  from  aleph  to 
ta%i  (i.e.  the  initial  and  closing  letters  of  Lv  26*"'^  in 
which  the  blessings  on  Israel  are  pronounced),  but 
when  He  curses  Israel  He  does  so  from  vav  to 
mem  (see  Lv  26'*"^).  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  title  '  Alpha  and  Omega '  is  a 
Gr.  rendering  of  a  corresponding  Heb.  expression. 

2.  The  thought  conveyed  in  this  title  is  essenti- 
ally that  of  Is  44*,  pinn  *jxi  pcKT  ':k  '  I  am  the  first 
and  I  am  the  last'  (cf.  41'*  43'").  The  phrase  thus 
signifies  'the  Eternal  One.'  It  is  tlius  expoimded 
by  Aretas  (see  Cramer's  Catence  Grcecce  in  NT  on 
Rev  1* :  'AX^  St6,  rb  ipx'h^  tlvai,  6ti  Kal  rb  A\(pa 
ipX^  Twv  ii>  ypdfjifiari  (ttoix^Iwv  u  5tA  rb  tAos  tuv 
airrwv.  dpxv"  ^^  f<*i  r^Xos  rli  ovk  &v  ivvoii<roL  Tb  wpwroi 
<Tijfmli>e(7dcu  Kal  rb  fffxo-roi  ;  8ia  roO  irpurros  di,  rb 
Avapxoi  ivvoeirai,  wy  koL  5tct  rod  ^(Tx^tov  rb  dreXev- 
TTp-oj,  In  Tertullian,  Monog.  5,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing intere.sting  exposition:  Sic  et  duas  Grsecia; 
litteras,  summam  et  ultimam,  sibi  induit  dominus, 
initii  et  finis  concurrentium  in  se  figuras,  uti, 
quemadmodum  A  ad  O  usque  volvitur  et  mrsus 
0  ad  A  replicatur,  ita  ostenderet  in  .se  esse  et  initii 
decursum  ad  finem  et  finis  recumiin  ad  initium, 
ut  oninis  dispo.sitio  in  eum  desinens  per  quem 
coepta  est,  per  sermonem  scilicet  dei  qui  caro 
factus  est,  proinde  desinat  quemadmmlum  et 
coepit. 

Cf.  also  Cyprian,  Testim.  ii.  1,  6,  22;  iii.  100; 

Paulinus  of  "Sola,  Carm.  19.  645  ;  30.  89  ;  Pmden- 

tius,  t'athem.  ix.  10-12. 
Corde  natus  ex  Parentis,  ante  mundi  exordium 
Alpha  et  O  cognominatus.  Ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Omnium  qute  sunt  fuerunt  qujeque  post  futura 
sunt. 

Although  in  Rev  1'  this  title  is  used  of  Cod  tlic 
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Father,   it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son  iu 
I'atristic  and  subsequent  literature. 

R.  H.  Charles. 

ALPHABET  is  a  word  derived  from  alpha  and 
beta,  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  Greek,  in 
which  they  are  meaningless,  being  adaptations  of 
the  corresponding  Sem.  letter-names  aleph,  an  ox, 
and  beth,  a  house.  This  etymology  discloses  much 
of  the  history  of  the  A.,  which  originated  among  a 
Sem.  people,  by  whom  it  Avas  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  and  by  them  to  the  Romans,  whose  A., 
with  a  few  trifling  modifications,  we  still  use. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  the  alphal)ets  in  the 
world,  some  200  in  number,  are  descended  from  a 
primitive  Sem.  A.,  usually  styled  the  Phum.  A.,  or 
the  A.  of  Israel. 

The  universal  belief,  or  possibly  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  reported  by  Plato,  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  Avas  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  obtained  the  A.  from  Egypt.  This 
seemed  so  probable  that  after  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  had  been  recovered  and  deciphered,  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  show  how  the  transmission 
might  have  been  effected.  This,  however,  proved 
to  be  no  easy  task.  At  the  time  of  the  Heb. 
Exodus,  the  hieroglyphic  picture  -  writing  was 
already  a  venerable  system  of  vast  antiquity. 
Existing  inscriptions  make  it  possible  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  some  6(XX) 
years  ago,  Avhen  it  already  appears  in  great 
perfection,  arguing  a  prolonged  period  of  ante- 
cedent development.  Setting  aside  a  multitude  of 
ideographic  picture  -  signs,  there  are  about  400 
pictorial  phonograms,  or  which  45  had  emerged  out 
of  the  syllabic  stage,  and  had  attained  a  sort  of 
alphabetic  character  ;  that  is,  they  either  denoted 
vowels,  or  were  capable  of  being  associated  with 
more  than  one  vowel  sound.  Of  these,  25  were  in 
more  universal  use  than  the  rest,  and  it  was  mainly 
out  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  letters  of  the 
A.  were  developed. 

To  a  French  Egyptologist,  Emanuel  de  Rouge, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  prob- 
able method  by  which  the  Sem.  A.  Avas  evolved  out 
of  the  Egyp.  Avriting.  De  Rouge  pointed  out  that 
the  immediate  prototypes  of  the  Phoen.  letters 
Avere  not  to  be  found,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
pictorial  Hieroglyphs  of  the  monuments,  or  in  the 
Avell-knoAvn  cursive  Hieratic  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
but  in  an  older  and  more  deformed  Hieratic  script 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire, 
— a  form  of  Avriting  so  ancient  that  it  had  already 
fallen  into  disuse  before  the  Heb.  Exodus.  Thus 
obscure  and  difficult  script  is  chiefly  knoAvn  to  us 
from  a  single  MS.,  now  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Papyrus  Pnsse, 
having  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  M.  Prisse 
d' Avenues,  Avho  obtained  it  at  Thebes,  Avhere  it 
Avas  found  in  a  tomb  as  old  as  the  11th  dynasty. 
It  is  tlierefore  older  by  many  centuries  than  the 
time  o^  Moses,  older  than,  the  invasion  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  and  older  probably.  tbai^>%he  date 
usually  assigned  to  Abraham. 

I<^rty-five  ^f  tH%  Egy^.  IJieroglyphics  had 
acquired,  as  we  have  seen,  a*  semi-alphabetic  char- 
acter, and  I>e  Rouge  contended  that  the  Hieratic 
representatives  of  21  of  the  most  suitable  of  these 
Hieroglyphs  Avere  selected,  and  employed  by 
some  Sem.  peojde  as  the  prototypes  of  the  A.  they 
constructed,  only  one  of  the  22  letters  being  due  t<> 
a  non-Egyptian  source.  These  Hieratic  characters, 
traced  from  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  are  given  in  col.  2 
of  the  table,  and  the  corresponding  Hieroglyphs, 
Avhich  face  the  other  Avay,  Avill  be  found  in  col.  I. 

The  oldest  Sem.  forms  Avith  which  Ave  are 
acquainted  are  shoAvn  in  col.  3.  In  comparing 
them  Avith  their  assumed  Hieratic  prototypes  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  contem- 
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l)oraxy  forms,  but  are  separated  by  at  least  ten,  or 
more  probably  bv  twelve  centuries,  a  period  during 
which  considerable  dillerences  of  form  must  almost 
necessarily  have  arisen,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Hieratic  forms  are  cursive,  freely  traced  on  papyrus 
with  a  brush,  while  the  Sem.  letters  are  lapidary 
types,  engraved  with  a  chisel  upon  stone  or  bronze, 
which  would  entail  diflerences  of  form  similar  to 
those  which  exist  Initween  our  printed  capitals 
A,  U,  E  and  the  script  forms  a,  b,  c  of  our  modern 
handwriting.  This  alone  would  account  for  the 
alterations  in  the  shapes  of  such  letters  as  daleth, 
heth,  resh,  or  viem,  the  change  from  a  cursive  to  a 
lapidary  type  causing  the  characters  to  become 
more  regular  in  size  and  inclination,  bold  curves 
being  simplilied,  closed  ovals  becoming  triangles 
or  squares,  and  the  curved  sweeping  tails  becom- 
ing straight  and  rigid  lines. 

For  21  of  the  22  Tetters  of  the  Sem.  alphabet  De 
Iloug6  has  found  a  prob.  Hieratic  prototype,  in  18 
oases  taking  the  normal  Egyp.  equivalent  of  the 
Sem.  sound,  and  in  3  instances  only,  aleph,  beth, 
and  zayin,  having  recourse  to  a  less  usual  homo- 

Ehone.  In  one  case  he  fails.  The  peculiar  guttural 
reathing  denoted  by  the  Sem.  letter  'ayin  did  not 
exist  in  Egj'p.  speech.  For  this  letter  no  Egyp. 
prototype  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Semites,  the  symbol 
O  being  regarded,  as  the  name  suggests,  as  the 
picture  of  an  '  eye.'    (See  No.  16,  col.  3.) 

How,  when,  or  by  whom  the  Sem.  A.  was 
'thus  evolved  from  the  Egyp.  Hieratic  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  precision.  The  possible  limits 
of  date  are  believed  to  lie  between  the  23rd  and 
the  17th  centuries  B.C.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
development  was  effected  by  some  Sem.  people 
who  were  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Egyptians, — possibly,  it  has  been  conjectured,  the 
Semites  of  S.  Arabia,  possibly  the  Hyksos,  if 
these  Shepherd  kings  were  Semites,  and  not,  as 
is  now  supposed,  of  Mongolian  race,  hardly  the 
Hebrews,  wiio  seem  to  be  excluded  by  the  limits 
of  date,  but  most  probably  a  Phonn.  trading 
colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh  in 
the  Delta.  On  the  Egyp.  monuments  they  are 
called  Fenekh  (Phoenicians),  and  also  Char  or  Chal, 
a  name  used  to  designate  the  coast  tribes  of  Syria. 
The  native  land  of  the  Char  was  called  Kaft, 
whence  part  of  the  Delta  was  called  Caphtor,  or 
the  '  greater  Kaft.'  If  the  A.  arose  in  Caphtor 
it  would  easily  spread  to  Phoenicia,  and  then  to 
the  kindred  and  neighbouring  races. 

The  art  of  writing  must,  however,  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  Hiram,  we  are  told,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  and  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab.  From 
the  lists  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  Edom,  preserved 
in  Gn  36  and  1  Ch  I,  we  gather  that  the  Edomites, 
at  the  time  when  their  capital  was  taken  by  Joab 
in  the  reign  of  David,  possessed  state  annals,  going 
back  to  a  remote  period.  The  list  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert,  given  in 
Nu  33,  cannot  have  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition ;  while  it  is  the  only  incorporated  docu- 
ment in  the  Pent,  which  we  are  expressly  told  was 
written  down  by  Moses,  and  its  geogr,  correctness 
has  been  curiou.sly  confirmed  by  recent  researches. 
The  census  of  the  congregation  preserved  in  Nu  1-4 
and  26  is  also  manifestly  a  very  ancient  written 
record  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 
All  these  documents  were  presumably  written  in 
the  primitive  Sem.  A.  But  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  few  years  have  led  scholars  to  Ix^lieve  that 
non-alphabetic  writing  of  another  kind  was  used 
in  Pal.  long  before  the  Exodus,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Khu-n-Atcn,  the  recent  excavations  at 
Lachish  and  the  discoveries  at  Tel  el  -  Amama 
proving  that  the  governors  of  the  Syrian  cities 


corresponded  "with  the  Egyp.  kings  in  a  cursive 
form  of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 

The  oldest  known  forms  of  the  Sem.  letters  are 
shown  in  col.  3  of  the  table,  where  their  names  and 
their  approximate  phonetic  values  may  also  be  found. 

Thirteen  may  be  represented  by  letters  in  our 
own  Alphabet.  These  are  beth,  gimcl,  daleth,  he, 
zayin,  kaph,  lamed,  mem,  nun,  samekh,  pe,  resh,  and 
tau,  which  correspond  to  our  letters  b,  g,  d,  h,  z,  k, 
I,  m,  n,  s,  p,  r,  and  t.  The  other  nine  letters  repre- 
sent sounds  which  we  do  not  exactly  possess.  Of 
these,  two  are  called  'linguals,'  or  'emphatics,' 
namely,  teth,  a  gutturalised  t,  which  is  called  the 
emphatic  dental,  and  zad^.,  a  gutturalised  s,  called 
the  emphatic  sibilant.  The  letter  l^oph  was  not 
our  q,  but  a  k  formed  farther  back  in  the  throat, 
and  here  represented  by  k.  There  are  also  four 
'  faucal  breaths,'  'aleph,  lie,  heth,  and  'ayin,  of 
which  'aleph,  the  lightest,  was  a  slightly  explosive 
consonant,  heard  in  English  after  the  word  No  ! 
when  uttered  abruptly,  and  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  spiritus  lenis  of  the  Greeks  ;  'ayin  was  a  sound 
of  the  same  kind,  but  harder  than  'aleph,  approach- 
ing a  g  rolled  in  the  throat ;  heth,  called  the 
'  fricative  faucal,'  was  a  continuous  guttural, 
resembling  the  ch  in  the  Scotch  loch  ;  and  he  was  a 
fainter  sound  of  the  same  kind,  approaching  our 
h.  The  primitive  sound  of  shin  was  probably  that 
of  our  sh,  but  was  subject  to  dialectic  variation. 
Yod  and  vau  were  semi-consonants,  or  rather 
consonantal  vowels,  usually  equivalent  to  y  and  v, 
but  passing  readily  into  i  and  u. 

None  of  the  Sem.  A.s  have  possessed  symbols 
for  the  true  voAvels,  which  are  now  denoted,  not 
by  letters,  but  by  diacritical  points,  a  notation 
essentially  non-alphabetic,  and  not  of  any  great 
antiquitv.  The  vowels  in  non-Semitic  A.s,  such 
as  GreeK,  Zend,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Sanskrit, 
and  Mongolian,  have  been  developed  out  of  char- 
acters representing  the  Sem.  breaths  and  semi- 
consonants.  Thus  the  Gr.  alpha,  whence  our  A, 
was  obtained  from  'aleph,  the  spiritus  lenis ; 
eps^ilon,  whence  our  E,  is  from  he,  an  aspirate  ;  eta 
and  our  H  from  heth,  the  fricative  faucal ;  iota 
and  our  I  and  J  from  yod,  a  semi-consonant ; 
omicron  and  omega,  and  our  O,  from  'ayin,  the 
spiritus  asper  ;  while  upsilon  and  our  U,  V,  \V,  Y, 
and  F,  came  from  vau,  a  semi-consonant. 

Besides  the  absence  of  symbols  for  the  vowels, 
most  of  the  Sem.  scripts,  Heb.,  Svr.,  and  Arab., 
agree  in  being  written  from  riglit  to  left,  the 
direction  following  the  example  of  the  prototype, 
the  Hieratic  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  whereas  in 
the  non-Sem.  scripts  the  direction  has  mostly 
been  changed.  The  Sem.  A.s  have  also  adhered 
to  the  primitive  22  letters,  none  of  which  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  any  additional  notation  required 
being  effected  by  diacritical  points,  whereas  in  other 
scripts  new  forms  have  been  evolved  by  differentia- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  our  own  letters  V,  U,  W,  Y, 
and  F,  which  are  all  differentiated  forms  of  the 
same  symbol. 

The  pictorial  character  of  the  Hieroglyphs  had 
disappeared  in  the  Hieratic  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse, 
and  hence  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  to  find  that 
the  Egyp.  symbols  were  renamed  by  the  Semites, 
on  the  acrologic  principle,  by  words  significant  in 
Sem.  speech,  the  new  names  being  due  to  a  resem- 
blance, real  or  fanciful,  between  the  form  assumed 
by  the  letter  and  some  object  whose  name  began 
wuth  the  letter  in  question,  as  in  our  nursery 
picture-books,  in  which  O  is  an  orange,  S  a  swan, 
and  B  a  butterfly.  Thus  the  first  symbol  was  no 
longer  ahom,  the  'eagle,'  as  in  Egyp.,  but  became 
'aleph,  the  'ox,'  from  the  resemblance  to  the  front 
view  of  the  head  and  horns  of  that  animal ;  and  the 
13th,  instead  of  being  mulak,  the  'owl,'  became  7/i«m, 
the  '  waters,'  what  iiad  been  the  ears  and  beak  of 
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the  owl  coining  to  resemble  the  undulations  of 
waves  (see  col.  2  and  3).  The  Sem.  names  are 
sometimes  more  easily  explained  by  the  Egyp. 
forms  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse  than  by  those  in  the 
oldest  Sem.  inscriptions.  The  Sem.  names  are 
usually  interpreted  as  follows :  'a/e/)A means  an  '  ox ' ; 
beth  signifies  a  '  house ' ;  and  gimd,  a  '  camel,'  the 
Hieratic  form  resembling  a  recumbent  camel,  with 
the  head,  neck,  body,  tail,  and  saddle,  of  which 
only  the  head  and  neck  are  presened  in  the  oldest 
Sem.  letter;  daleth  means  a  'door,'  not  a  house 
door,  but  the  curtain  forming  the  entrance  to  an 
Eastern  tent :  he  signifies  a  '  window ' ;  vau  is  a  nail, 
peg,  or  hook  for  hanging  things  on  ;  zayin  probably 
denotes  '  weapons ' ;  hith,  a  fence  or  '  palisade ' ; 
tetJi,  from  a  root  meaning  cur>'ature,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  picture  ot  a  coiled  snake ;  yod  is, 
the  '  hand ' ;  kaph  the  '  pahn  '  of  the  hand,  or  the 
bent  hand;  lamed  is  an  'ox -goad';  memj  the 
'  waters ' ;  nun,  a  '  fish ' ;  samekh  is  probably  a 
prop  or  support;  'ayin  is  the  'eye  ;  pe,  the 
'  mouth  '  ;  zade  is  probably  a  '  javelin,'  or  perhaps 
a  hook  ;  kojph  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a  '  kno^ ; 
resh  is  the  '  head ' ;  skin,  the '  teeth ' ;  tau,  a  '  cross,' 
or  sign  for  marking  beasts.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
six  of  these  names,  gimel,  he,  yod,  nun,  pe,  and 
samekh,  must  be  very  ancient,  being  most  easily 
explained  by  reference  to  the  Hieratic  forms. 

The  early  history  of  the  A.  has  to  be  recon- 
structed from  inscriptions,  many  of  which  have 
only  been  discovered  in  recent  years.  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  older  stage  of  the  Phoen.  A.  the 
great  inscription  of  Mesha,  long  of  Moab,  ranks 
first  in  importance.  In  1868  Mr.  Klein,  of  the 
C.  M.  S.,  \'isited  the  site  of  Dibon,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab.  Here  he  was 
shown  a  block  of  basalt,  with  an  inscription  in  34 
lines  of  writing.  The  interest  excited  by  this 
discovery,  and  the  rival  eflbrts  of  the  European 
consuls  to  secure  the  treasure,  unfortunately  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  stone  was 
broken  into  fragments,  some  forty  of  which  have 
been  recovered,  enough  to  lay  the  foiindation  of 
early  Sem.  palaeography.  In  this  inscription,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.,  Mesha,  in  language  closely  akin  to  Bibl. 
Hebrew,  gives  an  account  of  the  wars  between  Israel 
and  Moab,  narrating  more  esp.  those  events  in  his 
own  reign  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ahab 
in  853  B.C.  The  year  850  B.C.  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  scholars  as  an  approximate  date  for  the 
record.  Somewhat  earlier,  though  of  less  historical 
importance,  are  some  inscribed  fragments  of  bronze 
vessels,  obtained  from  Cyprus  in  1876,  which 
proved  to  be  portions  of  two  bowls  containing  dedi- 
cations to  Baal  Lebanon.  They  must  have  been 
carried  oti"  to  Cyprus  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  from  a 
temple  on  Lebanon.  The  writing  on  one  of  the 
bowls  proves  on  pala?ographieal  grounds  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  Moabite  inscrip- 
tion, while  that  on  the  other  bowl  exhiLlLa  more 
archaic  forms  of  several  letters,  and  may  probably 
be  older  by  a  century,  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
10th  or  the  beginning  of  the  lljh  cent.  B.C.  It  is 
from  these  bowls,  supplemented'  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Moabite  Stone,  tliat  the  A.  in  col.  3  has  been 
constructed. 

It  is  called  the  Israelitic  A.  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  ^vith  a  much  later  A.,  which,  having  been 
first  known  to  scholars,  usurped  the  name  of  the 
Heb.  A.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered 
that  at  successive  periods  in  their  history  the 
Hebrews  employed  two  A.s,  identical  in  all 
essential  particmars,  but  wholly  unlike  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  letters.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge, 
down  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  this  Phcen.  A., 
of  which  the  oldest  monuments  are  the  Moabite 


Stone  and  the  Baal  Lebanon  bowls,  must  also  have 
been  the  contemporary  A.  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
was  ingeniously  proved  by  Gresenius,  long  before 
these  monuments  were  discovered.  He  contended 
that  the  earlier  books  of  the  OT  could  not  have  been 
written,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Heb.  A.,  since  many  obvious 
corruptions  in  the  text  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  errors  of  copyists,  who  confounded  letters  which 
are  much  alike  in  the  old  Phoen.,  but  are  quite  dis- 
similar in  the  square  Hebrew.  For  example,  in  the 
list  of  David's  mighty  men,  recorded  in  2  S  23**, 
we  have  the  name  Heleb,  which  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  Ch  11^  appears  as  Heled.  One  of 
these  readings  is  obviously  corrupt,  and  the  corrup- 
tion can  only  be  due  to  the  original  record  ha^dng 
been  written  in  the  older  or  Phcen.  A.,  in  which 
the  letters  beth  and  daleth  differ  so  slightly  as 
often  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  whereas  in  the 
later  or  square  lleb.  A  the  letters  a  and  n  are 
unmistakably  distinct.  Hence,  he  argued,  the 
record  must  be  prior  to  the  Capti^nty,  when, 
according  to  the  Kabbinic  tradition,  the  new  A. 
was  introduced.  When  Gresenius  wrote,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  older  Heb.  A.  was 
scanty  in  the  extreme,  being  limited  to  a  few 
engraved  gems  in  the  Phoen.  A.,  supposed  to  be 
Heb.  because  of  their  bearing  names  apparently 
Jewish.  Now,  however,  all  doubts  have  been  set 
at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  in  1SS*J  of  the 
famous  Siloam  inscription,  engraved  in  a  recess  of 
the  tunnel  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  and 
brings  water  from  the  Pool  of  the  Virgm  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  The  inscription  which  records  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  is  in  six  lines  of  writing, 
manifestly  later  in  date  than  the  Moabite  inscrip- 
tion, though  of  the  same  type.  On  palaeographi<al 
CTOunds  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  B.C.  685-641,  though  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and 
may  refer  to  the  conduit  constructed  by  him  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  cent.,  as  recorded  in  2'  K  20*'  and 
2  Ch  32^.  This  A.  is  of  special  interest,  as  in  it 
most  of  the  Avritings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  must 
have  been  composed.  This  older  A.  lingered  long, 
being  employed  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees  and 
on  those  of  the  Hasmomean  princes.  It  survives  as 
the  sacred  script  of  the  few  Samaritan  families  at 
Nabliis,  who  still  worship  in  their  temple  on  Mt. 
Gterizim,  and  keep  the  Passover  with  the  ancient 
rites.  With  this  exception,  the  old  Phcen.  A.,  the 
parent  of  all  existing  A.s,  has  become  extinct. 

This  earliest  type  of  the  Sem.  A.  gradually 
passes  into  another,  somewhat  more  cursive,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sidonian,  its  chief  repre- 
sentative being  the  great  inscription  on  the  magni- 
ficent basalt  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  king  of 
Sidon,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Out  of  this  Sidonian 
type  was  evolved  the  Aramaean  A.,  which  was 
destined  to  replace  the  Phoen.  after  the  decadence 
of  the  Phoen.  power.  The  great  trade  route  from 
the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  to  Babylon  passed  through 
Damascus,  Hamath,  and  CarchemLsh,  and  the 
trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aramaeans,  the 
people  of  N.  Syria.  Hence,  on  the  political  decline 
of  tne  Phoen.  cities,  the  Aramasan  language  and  A 
became  the  medium  of  commercijd  intercourse 
throughout  W.  Asia.  At  Nineveh  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  at  Babylon  in  the  6th,  the  Sidonian  type 
begins  to  be  replaced  by  the  Aramaean,  whose 
continuous  development  may  be  traced  from  the 
5th  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  first  on  the  coins  struck 
by  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the 
aid  of  mortuary  inscriptions  and  papyri  front 
Egypt,  which  carry  on  the  record  after  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  had  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
satrapies.     An  inspection  of  col.  4  in  the  table  will 
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show  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Aramaean 
A. — due  evidently  to  the  free  use  of  the  reed  pen 
and  papyrus — are  a  j>r()gressive  openinj?  of  the 
closed  kK)i)s  of  the  letters  beth,  daleth,  teth,  'ayin, 
koph,  antt  rcih ;  while  he,  van,  zayin,  hcth,  and 
tau  tend  to  lose  their  distinctive  bars.  At  the 
same  time  the  script  continually  becomes  more 
cursive  in  character,  the  tails  of  the  letters  curving 
more  and  more  to  the  left,  while  the  introduction 
of  ligatures  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  linal 
and  tlie  ujeiliul  or  initial  forms  of  certain  letters. 
These  changes,  while  they  made  writing  easier  and 
more  rapid,  at  the  same  time  made  it  less  legible. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Bab.  exile, 
the  ancient  A.  of  Israel,  though  retained  on  the 
Macealiiean  coins,  and  possibly  m  copies  of  the  law, 
was  gr.ulually  abandoned  for  the  more  cursive  but 
far  inferior  Aramiean,  which  had  become  the 
mercantile  script  of  the  W.  provinces  of  Persia.  A 
Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Talm.,  attributed 
this  change  to  Ezra ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  scripts  were  for  a  time  employed  concurrently 
— the  Aramaean  by  the  mercantile  classes  and  the 
returning  exiles,  and  the  older  A.  by  those  who, 
like  the  Samaritans,  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
land. 

The  older  Phoen.  style  had  fortunately  been 
transmitted  to  the  GreeKS  before  the  Aramaean  de- 
formation had  taken  place.    Consequently  the  Kom. 

A.  which  we  have  inherited,  being  a  Western  form 
of  the  Greek  A.,  has  retained  in  such  letters  as 

B,  D,  O,  Q,  K,  E,  F,  H  those  loops  and  bars  whose 
disappearance  in  the  Heb.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  other 
A.s  descended  from  the  Aramsean,  has  contributed 
to  make  them  so  illegible.  Our  own  capitals  are, 
in  fact,  nmch  nearer  to  the  primitive  Phcen.  or  Isr. 
A.  than  any  of  the  existing  Sem.  A.s,  and  it  is 
to  this  retention  of  the  arcnaic  forms  that  they 
owe  their  excellence  and  general  superiority.  The 
closed  loo|)  of  D  and  R  and  the  upper  loop  of  B  repro- 
duce the  closed  triangles  of  the  earlier  Sem.  script, 
which  were  lost  by  the  Aramrean  deformation,  and 
are  consequently  much  superior  to  the  formless 
shapes  t  t  3  which  we  have  in  modern  Hebrew. 

When  the  Seleucidan  empire  had  come  to  a 
close,  the  Aramaean  broke  up  into  national  scripts, 
the  A.  of  Eastern  Syria  developing  at  Bozra,  Petra, 
and  the  Hauran  into  the  Nabatfean,  which  was 
the  parent  of  Arabic,  while  the  Aramaean  of  N. 
Syria  developed  at  Edessa  into  Syriac,  and  that  of  S. 
Syria,  at  Jerus.  and  Bab. ,  into  wliat  is  called  Hebrew. 
The  early  form  of  square  Heb.  used  at  Jerus.  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  with  which  He  must  Himself 
have  been  familiar,  and  in  which  probably  the  roll 
was  written  Avhiclx  He  read  in  the  synagogue 
(Lk  4"),  is  given  in  col.  5  of  the  table.  This  A.  has 
been  obtained  from  monuments  of  the  Heroilian 
period  found  in  Galilee  or  at  Jerus.,  all  of  wliich 
must  be  anterior  to  the  siege  by  Titus.  These 
inscriptions  are  chiefly  from  tombs ;  but  one  of 
them,  of  special  interest,  is  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  notices,  enjoining  silence  and  reverent  be- 
haviour, set  up,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  when 
the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Heb,  A. 
during  the  period  of  the  dispersion,  from  the  Ist 
cent,  to  the  10th,  when  it  practically  assumed  its 
present  form,  have  been  gathered  from  regions 
curiously  remote.  Some  are  from  the  Jewish 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  many  from  the  Crimea,  others 
from  the  JeAvish  cemeteries  at  Vienne,  Aries,  and 
Narbonne  in  Gaul,  at  Tortosa  in  Spain,  Venosa  in 
Italy,  from  Prag,  Aden,  Tillis,  and  Derbend,  and, 
not  least  in  iniiiortance,  the  writing  on  some  cabal- 
istic bowls  found  at  Babylon,  dating  from  the  4th  to 
the  7th  cent.  A.D.  (see  eol.  6).  The  earliest  exist- 
ing codex,  the  A.  of  which  is  given  in  col.  7,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  lUth  cent.,  when  the 


letters  had  practically  assumed  their  modem 
forms  though  not  their  modern  aspect,  the  useless 
ornamental  apices  in  our  ])rinted  books  (col.  8) 
being  due  to  the  schools  of  Heb.  caligraphy  which 
arose  in  the  12th  cent.  The  square  Heb.  of  our 
printed  Bibles  is  thus  one  of  the  most  modern  of 
existing  A.s,  and  was  not,  as  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, the  most  ancient  of  all.  The  forms  of  these 
letters  are  thus  neither  legible  nor  venerable. 
Their  adoption  was  almost  a  matter  of  accident. 
There  were  two  styles,  the  Spanisli  and  the 
German,  and  the  latter  was  used  in  the  Miinster 
printed  Bible,  the  types  being  imitated  from  those 
in  MSS.  then  in  fashion,  'rhe  result  is  that  our 
eyes  are  fatigued  with  the  fantastic  and  vicious 
caligraphy  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  period  when  the 
odious  black  letter  was  developed  out  of  the 
beautiful  Caroline  minuscule,  to  which  in  our 
printed  books  we  have  now  fortunately  reverted. 
So  in  Heb.  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
reverted  to  the  far  superior  forms  of  earlier  times, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  use  in  the  8th  cent. 
The  earlier  forms  are  better,  because  the  letters  are 
free  from  useless  ornamental  Nourishes  which  are 
so  trying  to  the  eyes  of  students  and  compositors, 
and  are  more  legible  and  more  distinct.  As  in  the 
case  of  our  own  vicious  black  letter,  some  characters 
are  assimilated  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish — in 
particular  3  beth,  3  kaph  ;  3  nun,  J  rfimd  ;  t  daleth, 
T  resh ;  i  kaph  final,  j  nun  final ;  i  vau,  ^  zayin  ;  or 
of  D  samekh,  and  d  miem  linal ;  while  n  n  and  n 
stand  for  A,  h,  and  t. 

Six  of  the  Heb.  letters  gradually  acquired  an 
alternative  softer  aspirated  sound,  and  the  harder 
primitive  sounds  are  now  denoted  by  an  internal 
point  (Dagesh  Icne)  a  a  i  3  d  b,  representing  the 
sounds  b,  g,  d,  k,  p,  t,  the  same  forms  without  the 
Dagesh,  or  with  a  superscript  line  called  Raphe, 
standing  for  bh,  gh,  dh,  kh,  ph,  th.  The  letter 
shin  also  split  up  into  two  sounds,  distinguished  by 
diacritical  points,  b-  approaching  the  sound  of  our 
s,  and  V  that  of  our  sh. 

The  vowel  points  are  late  and  of  little  authority. 
The  Greek  transliterations  of  Heb.  names  in  the 
Sept.  and  in  Josephus  suffice  to  prove  that  there 
were  no  vowel  points  in  the  copies  of  the  Heb.  Scrip- 
tures then  in  use,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome  the  Heb.  vocalisation  was  only  known  by 
oral  teaching.  The  Heb.  points  were  suggested  by 
those  which  had  been  introduced  into  Syriac  in  the 
5th  and  6th  cent.  A.D.  They  merely  represent 
the   traditional   pronunciation   used  in   the  syna- 

fogues  of  Tiberias  in  the  7th  cent.  A.D.     (See  art. 
lANGUAGE  OF  OT.)  ISAAC  TaVLOH. 

ALPH^US,  'A\<f>aioi  (Westcott  and  Hort,  Introd. 
§  408,  assuming  tliat  the  name  is  a  transliteration 
of  the  Aramaic  '8^n,  wTite  it  with  the  rough  breath- 
ing, 'AX^ttios),  occurs  four  times  in  tlie  (Jospels  and 
once  in  Acts.  As  thus  used  it  is  tlir  naine  of  two 
different  men. 

1.  The  father  of  the  Apostle  MaLlhew  or  Levi 
(Mk  2'^),  not  elsewhere  named  or  otherwise  known. 

2.  All  the  other  references  are  evidently  to 
another  man  (Mt  lO^,  Mk  3'8,  Lk  6i»,  Ac  l^^),  who 
is  represented  as  father  of  James  the  apostle,  second 
of  that  name  in  the  list. 

A  considerable  controversy  has  long  been  carried 
on  as  to  whether  this  A.  may  be  identified  ^vith  the 
Clopas  of  Jn  19-»  and  the  Cleopas  of  Lk  24is.  This 
(question  has  been  of  special  interest  as  involved 
in  the  discussion  regarding  James  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Lord  (wh.  see).  Ewald  boldly  assumes  that 
the  Clopas  of  John  and  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  are  one, 
but  maintains  that  the  identification  with  Alphaeus 
is  an  unreasonable  confounding  of  a  purely  Greek 
with  a  ])urely  Hebrew  name  (Hist,  of  Israel,  vL 
305,  note  4).     Meyer  affirms  the  identity  of  the 
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Cloi)as  of  John  with  the  Aramaic  's'T",  the  Alphseus 
of  the  Sj-noptics.  And  Alford  (on  Mt  10^)  rej^ards 
the  two'  Greek  names  as  simply  two  different 
ways  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  name  ^s^ri-  It 
seems  l>etter  to  distinguish  the  Cleopas  of  Luke 
from  the  Clopas  of  Jolm.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Cleopas  is  simply  a  shortened  form  of  Cleopater 
( KXfoirarpos),  like  Antipas  for  Antipater.  Lightfoot, 
indeed,  while  admitting  this,  still  favours  the 
identification  of  the  two  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clopas  may  with  the  higliest  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic 
Halphai.  Clopas  (as  in  the  Greek  text  and  RV, 
not  Cleopas  as  in  the  AV)  is  represented  in  Jn 
19^  as  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Marys  who  stood 
beside  the  cross.  If  we  assume  that  four  women 
are  there  referred  to,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
relationship  between  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  synoptic  passages,  however, 
all  mention  among  the  women  at  the  cross  this 
same  Mary  as  the  mother  of  James.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  James,  son  of  Mary, 
is  any  other  than  James  the  son  of  Alphteus.  But 
the  assumption  that  Clopas  was  husband  of  Mary 
and  brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  usual  assumption 
that  Mary  Mas  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  are 
equally  groimdless,  and  have  no  support  whatever 
from  any  statement  in  our  Gospels.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  James  the  little  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  Eusebius,  indeed,  mentions,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hegesippus,  that  Symeon,  who  succeeded 
James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  was  son  of 
Clopas  the  brother  of  Joseph ;  but  Symeon  is 
evidently  regarded,  not  as  a  brother,  but  only  as  a 
relative,  probably  a  cousin,  of  his  predecessor  James. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  text,  see 
Lightfoot,  Galatians,  10th  ed.  London,  1S90,  p.  267;  Mayor,  The 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  1S92,  p.  y\-if.  See  also  an  interesting  and 
clever  but  perverse  note  in  Keim,  Jesus  o/Nazara,  iii.  276. 

J.  Macphersox. 

ALTAR. — i.  Altak  is  the  invariable  rendering  in 
the  OT  of  r?i?  *  (Aram.  n;-;.p  Ezr  7^''),  and  in  the 
NT  of  Ova-iaffTrjpiojf.  In  AV  it  also  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Vx-in  (Ezk  43'^),  RV  '  upper  a.',  and 
of  '7X1??  fEzk  43'5»'- 1«  —  Kethib  ^'k-,j<),  RV  '  a. 
hearth.'  In  the  NT  /Sw/aoj  is  found  once  (Ac  17^) 
in  the  sense  of  a  heathen  a.  This  distinction 
is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  1  Mac  1'*  '  they  did 
sacrifice  upon  the  idol  altar  (eiri  t6v  ^ufiSv)  which 
was  upon  the  altar  of  God  (t.  dvffiaffrripiov).'  Simi- 
larly the  Vulg.  and  early  Lat.  Fathers  avoid  the 
use  of  ara,  preferring  altaria  and  alta re.  Another 
designation  is  met  M^ith,  ^-iz.  j-'^r,  prop.  '  table,' 
Ezk  41^^-  4416,  Mai  V- 1-.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  appellation  nz2,  prop.  '  high  place,'  may  in  some 
cases  Vje  used  to  express  'a.,'  as  Jer  7*^  (LXX  rdv 
/Sojuoi/  Tov  Td^ied),  2  K  23*  (but  here  text  is  doubt- 
ful), ctL-.  z'lz'^  Is  65^  is  Avrongly  rendered  in  AV 
'  a*  of  brick "  ;  RV  '  ujK)n  the  bricks.'  In  one  or 
two  places  in  the  OT  rzp  of  the  present  MT 
seems  an  alteration  from  an  original  nssa.  So 
clearly  Gn  33^,  and  most  probably  2  K  12»».  On 
the  other  hand,  nam  shouM  perhaps  be  restored  in 
2  K  10^  (Stade  in  ZATJV.  v.  pp.  278,  289  f.). 

ii.  Altars  ix  Prehlstoric  TiMt:s.— According 
to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  nomad  Semites, 
the  presence  of  a  deity  was  implied  in  everj'  spot 
that  attracted  them  by  its  water  or  shade,  and  in 
every  imposing  landmark  that  guided  them  in 
their  wanderings.  Every  well  and  grove,  every 
mountain  and  rock,  had  its  presiding  deity.  The 
humble  offering  of  the  worshipper  could  be  cast 
into  the  well,  exposed  upon  the  rock,  or  hung  upon 
the  sacred  tree.  It  was  thus  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  rmmen  therein  residing.  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  it  was  con- 
*  Lit.  '  place  of  slaughter.' 


ceived  that  the  deity  could  not  only  reside  in  such 
objects  of  nature's  own  creation  as  those  above 
specified,  but  could  be  persuaded  '  to  come  and 
take  for  his  embodiment  a  structure  set  up  for  him 
by  the  worshipper '  (W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.  p. 
189).  The  consideration  of  this  all-important 
advance  belongs  elsewhere  ;  it  is  suflicient  to  note 
here  that  recent  researches,  esp.  those  of  W'ell- 
hausen  and  W.  R.  Smith,  have  abundantly  proved 
that  the  heathen  Semite  regarded  the  stone  or 
cairn  which  he  had  himself  erected,  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  a  deity,  a  Beth-el  ('?K"n*5,  cf.  Gn  28^** ;  for 
the  significance  of  this  passage,  see  Pill.\r),  a 
name  which  passed,  through  the  Phoenicians  as 
intermediaries,  to  the  Greeks  ipairvXiov)  and 
Romans  (bcettilus).  Such  a  stone  was  termed  by 
the  Arabs,  in  the  days  before  Islam,  nusb  (pi. 
ansdb),  a  word  identical  in  origin  and  signification 
with  the  Heb.  n^x?  (AV  'pillar').  Beside  it  the 
victim  was  slaughtered ;  the  blood  was  either 
poured  over  the  stone,  or  with  part  of  it  the  stone 
was  smeared,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  its 
base,  the  essential  idea  in  this  primitive  rite  being 
that  in  this  way  the  blood  was  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  M-ith  the  deity  who,  for  the  time 
being,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  stone. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  primi- 
tive ideas  were  shared  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Heb- 
rews. Among  them,  too,  the  nusb  or  viazzeba  must 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  sacrificial  a.  '  The 
rude  Arabian  usage  is  the  primitive  type  out  of 
which  all  the  elaborate  a.  ceremonies  of  the  more 
cultivated  Semites  grew  '  (Rel.  of  Sem.  1st  ed.  p.  184. 
See  also  Sacrifice).  Even  in  hist,  times  we  find 
among  the  Hebrews  a  survival  of  the  primitive  ritual 
above  described.  In  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Michmash,  Saul  is  shocked  at  the  unseemly  haste 
of  his  warriors  in  eating  flesh  *  with  the  blood,' 
and  orders  a  great  stone  to  be  brought  at  which 
the  beasts  might  be  duly  slain  and  their  blood 
poured  out  at  the  extemporised  altar. 

The  next  important  step,  the  advance  from  the 
a.  as  a  sacred  stone  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
victim  to  the  a.  as  a  hearth  on  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  burned  in  whole  or  in  part,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  S.\CRIFICE  (which  see,  and  ef. 
Smith,  .Be/.  &m.  p.  3o8ff.). 

If  the  above  is  a  correct  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  a.  among  the  western  Semites,  the  differ- 
entiation of  pillar  and  a.  must,  as  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  Pal.,  have  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
historic period.  This  seems  the  obvious  conclusion 
from  the  existence,  even  at  the  present  day,  of 
immense  numbers  of  megalithic  monuments,  the 
so-called  menhirs  and  dolmens.  These  charac- 
teristic remains  of  antiquity,  so  numerous  in  Moab 
and  in  the  W.  Hauran,  must  undoubtedly  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  rites  of 
those  who  reared  them,  and  whom,  for  the  present, 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  of  a  Sem.  stock.  The 
'  cup-hollows  "  on  the  table-stone  of  the  dolmens, 
connected  in  many  cases  by  a  network  of  channels, 
must  have  been  destined  to  receive  the  blood  of 
the  A-ictim.* 

iii.  Pre  -  Deuteroxomic  Altars.  —  A  very 
marked  distinction,  as  is  well  known,  exists  be- 
tAveen  the  attitude  to  sacrifice  of  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  narratives  respectively  in  our  present  Pent. 
The  la'tter  (P)  limits  sacrifice  to  the  great  central 
a.,t  whUe  the  former  (JE)  relates  numerous  in- 

•  See  Conder's  report  on  the  dolmen-fields  of  Moab  in  P.E.F. 
Qu.  St.  18»2,  p.  75  ff.  ;  also  in  Heth  and  Moab,  chs.  vii.  and  \-iiL; 
Syr.  Stone  Lore,  pp.  42,  43,  70.  Another  rich  field  has  been 
described  bv  Schumacher,  The  Jaulan,  p.  123 ff.;  Across 
Jordan,  p.  62 ff.  Cf.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt  dans 
FAntiquitd,  iy.p.  S750. 

t  The  difficult  section  (Jos  22i"-ai)  seems  best  e.xplained  as  an 
endeavour  to  reduce  a  narrative  originally  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  JE  to  an  apparent  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
ixwtulate  of  P. 
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stances  of  sacrifice  being  ottered  and  a*  erected 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  many  difi"erent 
places.  Noah  is  represented  as  building  an  a.  on 
quitting  the  ark  (Gn  8*) ;  Abraham  erected 
several,  viz.  at  Shechem  (127),  Bethel  (12»),  Hebron 
(13"),  and  on  a  special  occasion  in  'the  land  of 
Moriah'  (22»).  Isaac  (26^)  and  Jacob  (35^)  do 
likewise.  Even  Moses,  according  to  this  source, 
erects  an  altar  at  Kephidim  (Ex  17"),  and  another, 
accompanied  by  twelve  pillars  (niaxo),  at  Horeb 
(24*).  JE  therefore  clearly  knows  nothing  in  its 
narrative  parts  of  the  exclusive  legitimacy  of  a 
central  a.  With  this  position  the  law-code  which 
it  contains,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(see  Driver,  LOT  28  fi'.),  is  in  comjplete  accord. 
In  the  locu^  classictis  (Ex  20-'*)  a  plurality  of  a» 
is  clearly  sanctioned  :  '  in  every  place  (KV)  where 
I  record  My  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  bless  thee.'  And  the  same  holds  good  through- 
out the  liistory  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  time  of 
Josiah.  Again  and  again  do  we  lind  a"  built,  up 
and  down  the  country,  either  by  the  recognised 
religious  leaders  themselves,  or  with  their  express 
sanction.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a  few,  Joshua 
builds  an  a.  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Jos  8^)  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction  of  Moses  himself  (Dt  27"), 
Gideon  at  Uphrah  (Jg  6-*),  and  Samuel  at  liamah 
(1  S  7").  Saul,  we  have  already  seen,  extemporised 
an  a.  at  Michmash,  which  the  historian  informs 
us  was  ih*ijirst  that  Saul  built,  implying  tliat  this 
monarch  had  the  merit  of  erecting  several.  David 
erected  an  a.,  by  express  divine  command,  'in 
the  threshing  -  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite ' 
(2  S  24"*-  '^).  Elijah,  too,  complains  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  altars  of  J"  as  an  act  of  sacrilege 
(1  K  19^"-  "),  and  had,  but  a  little  before,  repaired, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  a.  of  the  Lord  upon  Mt. 
Carmel.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  pre-Deut.  Israel  a  plurality  of  a»  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  being  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrators,  or 
of  any  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  in  the 
history  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
any  divine  command. 

From  the  oldest  hi.st.  records  of  the  Hebrews, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  local  sanctuaries 
abounded  throughout  the  country  (see  High  Place, 
and  esp.  1  Sam.  passim),  the  most  essential  feature 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  the  a.  on  which  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  the  national  God,  J".  Of  the 
form  of  these  pre-Deut.  altars  we  have  no  precise 
information.  No  doubt,  as  wealth  and  culture  in- 
creased, the  a*,  esp.  at  Bethel  and  the  other  great 
sanctuaries,  would  become  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate ;  but  in  more  primitive  times  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  A  heap  of  earth,  either  by  itself 
(2  K  5")  or  with  a  casing  of  turf  (see  Dillmann  on 
Ex  20=**),  a  few  stones  piled  upon  each  other,  are  all 
that  was  required.  Simplicity  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  law  in  the  fundamental  passage.  Ex 
»2(pff..  It  is  there  enjoined,  moreover,  that  no  tool 
shall  be  lifted  to  hew  or  dress  the  stone  (cf.  Dt  27*, 
Jos  8",  1  Mac  4*7).  In  this  many  modem  investi- 
gators have  seen  a  survival  of  the  primitive  idea, 
already  explained,  of  a  numen  inhabiting  the  altar- 
stone,  who  would  be  driven  out  or  perhaps  injured 
by  the  process  of  dressing  (Nowack,  Archiiol.  ii. 
17  ;  Benzinger,  Archdol.  379).  Another  injunction, 
that  the  worshipper  (for  the  command  is  not  ad- 
dre8.sed  to  the  priests)  should  not  ascend  by  steps 
(loc.  dt.),  is  also  a  plea  for  simplicity.  The  a.  must 
not  be  of  suoli  a  neight  as  to  prevent  the  M'or- 
shipper  standing  on  the  ground  from  manipulating 
his  oflfering.*  The  evasion  of  the  injunction  by  a 
sloping  ascent  was  an  afterthought. 

*  Of.  the  early  naimtive  1  K  228ff-  where  Joab  is  represented  oa 
gTMping  the  horns  of  the  a.  (see  below,  v.X  and  at  the  same  time 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  a.    Also  2  K  6''  *  tveo  mules'  burden.' 


To  what  extent  the  still  existing  dolmens  (see 
above)  may  have  been  used  as  a'  in  this  period  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  In  the  older  narratives,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  a  few  instances  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  a  single  stone  (1  S  6'* — v."  is  a  later 
insertion — 14^)  or  of  the  native  rock  as  an  a.  (Jg 
G^  and  esp.  isi"-!*"  where  Tvn  v.'"  is  identified  with 
03:9.1  v.^).  The  site  of  David's  a.,  we  can  scarely 
doubt,  was  the  Sakhrah  rock,  now  enclosed  in  the 
so-called  mosque  of  Omar.  The  '  stone  Zoheleth 
which  is  by  En-Kogel '  was  also  an  ancient  altar- 
stone  (1  K  1*).  Solomon,  finally,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  converted  the  '  middle 
of  the  court'  into  a  huge  a.  (1  K  8**).  For  Solo- 
mon's brazen  a.,  see  Temple.*  This  a.  was  re- 
moved by  Ahaz  (2  K  16'"")  to  make  way  for  the 
stone  a.  (note  njj  v.")  which  he  caused  to  be  built 
after  the  model  of  the  great  a.  of  Damascus  (asi^n, 
cf.  v.^"  in  RV).  Ahaz'  a.,  rather  than  the  brazen 
a.  of  Solomon,  was  in  its  turn  the  model  for  the 
a.  of  Ezekiel  (cf.  43i=*-"). 

Of  the  other  a'  made  by  Ahaz  we  know  nothing, 
nor  of  those  set  up  by  later  kings  (2  K  23^^  loc. 
cit.).  As  to  the  a.  to  liaal  which  Ahab  erected  in 
Samaria  (1  K  16^^),  we  may  assume  that  it  re- 
sembled the  a*  erected  by  his  Phccn.  neighbours 
to  the  same  deity  (cf.  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  J{ist.  de 
I' Art  dans  I'Antiq.  iii.  fig.  192  omA  passim). 

iv.  Post-Deuteronomic  Altars. — The  sanctu- 
aries and  a',  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
oldest  law-code,  ceased  to  be  legitimate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  code  of  Deut.  (Dt  12  ff.).  The 
centralisation  of  the  cultus,  which  was  tlie  chief 
aim  of  the  Deut.  legislation,  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  under  Hezekiah  (2  K  18-^),  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
local  bumoth  was  never  unfait  accompli  until  after 
the  discipline  of  the  Exile  (1  K  22*^,  2  K  15^).  In 
theory,  however,  the  a',  whether  '  upon  the  hills 
and  under  every  green  tree,'  or  at  places  which  had 
been  seats  of  worship  since  the  conquest,  were  no 
longer  legitimate  ;  for  sacrifice,  as  now  for  the  first 
time  officially  distinguished  from  slaughter  (Dt 
12^^),  could  only  be  ottered  with  acceptance  on  the 
a.  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  as  Conder  has  suggested  (see  ref. 
above),  it  is  to  the  reforming  zeal  of  Josiah  that  we 
owe  the  fact  that  not  a  single  dolmen  has  been 
met  with  in  S.  Pal.  (cf.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  p.  60). 
The  history  of  the  a.,  therefore,  from  this  time 
forward  is  merged  in  the  history  of  the  temple.  It 
must  suttice  here  to  note  that,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  returned  exiles  built  the  a.  on  its  former 
site  (Ezr  3^),  which  a.  continued  in  use  until  its 
desecration  by  Antiochiis  Epiphanes  (1  Mac  1"). 
Having  by  this  act  of  sacrilege  been  rendered  unfit 
for  further  use,  it  was  taken  do\\Ti  and  another 
built  in  its  stead  (1  Mac  4**^-)-  The  a.  of  Herod's 
temple  was  the  last  built  on  Je>vish  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos.  ( Wars,  v.  v.  6)  it  was  built,  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  prescription,  of  unhewn  stones. 
One  other  a.  meets  us  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  ; 
this  is  the  a.  erected  by  Onias  IV.  in  his  temple  at 
Leontopolis  in  E^pt  (Jos.  Wars,  vil.  x.  3 ;  Ant. 
XIII.  iii.  31),  founding  on  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Is  19i». 

The  a.  of  burnt-offering  and  the  a.  of  incense, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  ritual  legis- 
lation of  the  Priests'  Code  (P),  will  be  diseased 
in  detail  in  the  article  Tabernacle.  See  also 
Temple. 

V.  The  Altar  as  Asylum.  —  An  important 
function  of  the  a.  among  the  Hebrews  remains  to  be 

*  W.  R.  Smith's  view,  that  'it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there 
was  in  the  first  t«mple  any  other  brazen  a.  than  the  two  brazen 
nillani,  Jachin  and  Boaz,'  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
It  is,  besides,  difficult  to  see  why  only  one  of  the  two  pillars 
should  have  had,  on  this  theory,  tlie  functions  of  an  a.  assigned 
to  it  {Ret.  Sem.  i.  pp.  S5S-S69,  and  Note  L,  466 ff.). 
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noticed.  The  earliest  legislation  presupposes  and 
confirms  the  sanctity  of  the  a.  as  an  asylum.  The 
right  of  asylum,  however,  is  there  limited  to  cases 
of  accidental  homicide  (Ex  21^^").  This  use  of 
the  a. ,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Sem.  peoples, 
is  also  a  survival  of  the  primitive  idea  of  the  a.  as 
the  temporary  abode  of  a  deity.  In  clasping  the 
a.,  the  fugitive  was  placing  himself  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  deity  in  question.  In 
this  connexion,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fully  -  developed  a.  ritual 
(of.  Lv  4"'^-),  the  horns  of  the  a.  are  esteemed 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  see  how  these  could  have  formed  part 
of  the  more  ancient  a.  as  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  {see  above) ;  yet  their  presence  is 
amply  attested  in  later  times  (cf.  Am  3",  Jer  17^, 
and  the  incidents  recorded  in  1  K  1**^  2^).  The 
origin  and  primary  significance  of  the  horns  are 
still  obscure.  Most  recent  writers  seek  to  trace  a 
connexion  between  them  and  the  worship  of 
J"  in  the  form  of  a  young  bull  (Kuenen,  Jiel.  of 
Isr.  i.  326 ;  Stade,  Benzinger,  Nowack).  In  any 
case  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  append- 
ages, but  as  an  int«gral  part  of  the  a.  (see  DUl- 
mann  on  Ex  27-).  The  \-iew  that  they  were 
originally  projections  to  which  the  victims  were 
bound,  has  no  better  support  than  the  corrupt 
passage,  Ps  118^  (for  which  see  Comm.).  The 
comparison  of  the  '  horns '  of  the  Heb.  with  those 
of  the  Greek  a.  (eurepoos  ^afiM^)  seems  misleading, 
since  the  latter  rather  resembled  the  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  capital  (cf.  art.  ara  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio, 
Dktionnaire  etc.,  figs.  410,  418,  422).  The  famous 
stele  of  Teima,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
'horns'  rising  from  the  comers  of  the  a;,  and 
curved  like  those  of  an  ox  (see  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
op.  cit.  tome  iv.  p.  392,  Eng.  tr.  [see  below]  vol.  L 
p.  304). 

LaxKRATTRK. — Of  the  earlier  literature  the  standard  work  is 
John  Spencer's  De  legibiu  Heb.  rUxtalxbut,  etc  1685.  Of  the 
modem  works  the  most  important  are  the  works  on  Hebrew 
antiquities  by  De  Wette,  Ewald  (^Eag.  tr.  1376),  Kowack  {Heb- 
raitche  Archdoloffie,  13d4,  Band  iL  SacralalterUiuner,  $  73  ff.), 
and  Benzin^r  {Heb.  Arehdologie,  1894,  §  52,  Die  altisraeL  Heilig- 
thfimer,  etc),  and  the  more  general  treatises  of  WeUhansen 
(Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  m.,liegte  arab.  Heidentkums,  18S7X 
and,  in  particular,  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  SemHe*,  1888 
(2nd  ed.  1S95).  'The  student  should  also  consult  the  standard 
work  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  FArt  dam  eAntiquiU, 
tome  iii.  Ph&nieie,  iv.  Judie,  etc  (Eng.  tr.  Hitt.  of  Art  m 
PhoerUcia,  2  vols.  18ffi,  Hut.  of  A.  in  Judea  etc,  2  vols.  1890)l 

A.  R.  S.  Kekxedy. 
AL-TASHHETH  (nrnrr^x,  AV  Al-taschith),  Pss 
57.  58.  59.  65  (titles).    See  Psalms. 

ALTOGETHER  is  now  only  an  adv.,  but  was  at 
first  an  adj.,  being  simply  a  stronger  '  all.'  As  an 
adj.  it  is  found  in  Ps  39*  '  Verily  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  a.  vanity ' ;  Is  1(^  '  Are  not  my 
princes  a.  (RV  'all  of  them')  kings,'  and  perhaps 
jsu  16^^.  Of  its  use  as  an  adv.  noticeable  examples 
are  Jer  30'^,  where  '  I  Avill  not  leave  thee  a.  un- 
punished '  is  given  in  RV  '  I  will  in  no  wise  leave 
thee  unpunished ' ;  Ac  26'^,  where  '  both  almost  and 
a.'  is  in  RV  '  whether  with  little  or  with  much '  after 
the  Gr.  ;  and  1  Co  5"*,  where  '  not  a.'  (Gr.  oi  rdm-bn) 
is  taken  by  commentators  in  two  directly  opp. 
senses,  either  '  not  whoUy,'  or  '  not  at  all'' ;  RV 
gives  the  first  in  text,  the  second  in  marg. 

J.  Hastings. 

ALUSH  (c^/k). — A  station  in  the  joumeyings, 
occurs  only  Nu  33^*-  ".     (See  SiXAI.) 

ALYAN  ("i^s).— Son  of  Shobal,  a  Horite  (Gn  362^). 
The  name  appears  in  1  Ch  1*  as  Allan  (i;7i').  It  is 
clearly  the  same  as  Alvah  {■■n.Vr)  in  Gn  36*',  which 
appeals  in  1  Ch  1^  as  Aliah  (•t;H'),  one  of  the 
'  dukes '  of  Edom.  Knobel  compares  the  name  with 
that  of  a  Bedawin  clan  Alawin,  said  by  Burckhardt 


to  be  dwelling  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.     See 
Dillm.  in  loe.  H.  E.  Ryle. 

ALWAY,  ALWAYS.— Alway  (».«.  'aU  the  way') 
is  originally  the  accus.  of  duration,  'all  the 
time ' ;  while  always  is  the  genit.  of  occurrence, 
'  at  all  times.'  And  although  by  1611  this  dis- 
tinction was  vanishing,  there  are  some  undoubted 
instances  in  AV.  Cf .  Mt  28*  '  Lo,  I  am  \nth.  you 
alway,'  with  Ro  1^  '  I  make  mention  of  you  always 
in  my  prayers.'  RV  gives  alway  for  always  at 
Ac  24'»«,  2  "f  h  1' ;  and  always  for  alway  at  Col  4« 
apparently  capriciously,  for  these  changes  oblite- 
rate the  «iistinction  noticed  above.  When  the  dis- 
tinction was  lost,  always  drove  alway  out  of  use. 

J.  Hastings. 

AMAD  (i?PB),  Jos  19*  only.— A  city  of  Asher. 
The  site  is  doubtful ;  there  are  several  ruins  called 
'Amud  in  this  region. 


AMADATHDS,   Est    12«    IG^o" 

DATHA. 


See  Hamme- 


AMAIN  only  in  2  ]Mac  12^  'the  enemies  .  .  . 
fled  a.'  (so  R\ ,  Gr.  eis  <pvyr)v  wpaifffop).  The  mean- 
ing is  'at  once,  precipitately.' 

AMAL  (fe?)  — A  descendant  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7*. 
See  Genealogy. 

AMALEK,  AMALEKITES  {phsji,  'i?^?i;).  —  A 
nomadic  Arabian  tribe,  occupying  the  wide  desert 
r^on  between  Sinai  on  the  south  and  the  southern 
borders  of  Palestine  on  the  north.  This  district 
corresponds  to  what  is  now  called  the  wilderness  of 
Et-Tih.  The  Amalekites  are  represented  as  per- 
petually at  feud  with  the  Israehtes,  though  such 
closely  connected  tribes  as  the  Kenites  and  Keniz- 
zites  appear  from  the  first  as  friendly,  and  ulti- 
mately as  peaceful  settlers  in  the  midst  of  the 
possessions  of  Israel. 

References  to  the  Amalekites  appear  very  early 
in  the  OT  history.  In  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam  and  his  confeder- 
ates in  Gn  14,  '  the  country  of  the  Amalekites ' 
near  Kadesh  is  described  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  desolatin^r  wars,  Hengstenberg,  followed  by 
Kurtz,  maintains  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  Amalekites  were  in  existence  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  but  only  that  this  country,  lying  be- 
tween Kadesli  and  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  after- 
wards known  as  '  the  fields  of  the  Amalekites,'  was 
at  that  early  period  overrun  and  destroyed  by 
Chedorlaomer.  Had  there  been  no  other  Lints  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Amalekites,  this  ex- 
planation might  perhaps  be  accepted.  But  we  find 
again  in  the  chant  of  Balaam  (Nu  24^)  that 
Amalek  is  described  as  '  the  first  of  the  nations,' 
which  seems  almost  certainly  to  mean  a  primitive 
people  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  oldest  of 
the  nations.  Most  recent  scholars  are  agreed  in 
assigning  to  the  Amalekites  a  high  antiquity. 
This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  such  passages  as 
those  referred  to  would  naturally  lead.  The  only 
reason  why  an  attempt  shotild  be  made  to  put  any 
other  interpretation  upon  these  words  is  the  idea 
that,  in  Gn  36^,  the  descent  of  the  Amalekites  is 
traced  from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and 
their  origin  thus  brought  down  to  a  later  period 
than  that  of  Abraham.  It  is  exceedingly  hazardous 
to  build  any  argument  of  this  sort  on  an  occasional 
statement  in  a  genealogical  table  reproduced  from 
some  unknown  source,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  point  of  view  of  the  original 
compiler  may  have  been.  In  many  cases  such 
genealogical  lists  seem  intended  to  set  forth  simply 
certain  interrelations  of  tribes,  so  that,  though  terms 
indicating  personal  and  family  relationships  are 
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used,  the  names  do  not  always  belonfic  to  persons  his- 
torically real.  All  that  we  need  understand  Vjy  this 
introduction  of  an  Anialek,  son  of  Eliphaz  by  a 
concubine,  is  that  Tinina  the  Horite,  the  concubine 
referred  to,  represents  the  iinportJition  or  incor- 
poration of  a  foreign  and  inferior,  probably  a  servile, 
element  into  the  pure  Edoinite  stock,  the  Horites 
being  one  of  the  tribes  forming  that  federation, 
embracing  the  Amalekites,  conquered  by  Chedor- 
laomer. 

The  region  in  which  the  Amalekites  first  appear 
in  history,  near  Kadesh,  lies  just  about  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Hebron,  <m  the  undulating  slopes 
and  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  held 
by  the  Aniorites.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  had  settled  there,  or  had  begun 
to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  When  driven 
forth  from  their  possessions  by  the  conqueror,  they 
no  doubt  returned  to  their  old  wandering  modes  of 
life,  and  rejoined  their  brethren  who  moved  about 
through  the  wide  extent  of  the  great  desert. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Amalekites  took  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  At  Rephidim,  a  broad  plain  to 
the  nortli-west  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  Amalekites 
came  out  against  the  Israelites,  and  a  battle  ensued 
which  lasted  throughout  the  whole  day.  Joshua 
commanded  in  the  light,  and  Moses  on  the  hill  top 
held  up  his  rod  in  the  sight  of  the  people  as  the  sign 
from  Gofl  that  they  would  conauer  by  His  might 
(Ex  17*''®).  The  Amalekites  nad  at  this  time 
acted  in  a  peculiarly  bitter  and  exasperating 
manner  towards  the  Israelites,  harassing  them  on 
their  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  weak  and  the  weary 
(Dt  25""'*).  In  consequence,  the  Amalekites,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  Can.  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  were  placed  under  the  ban,  so 
that  J"  Himself,  as  well  as  His  people,  is  repre- 
sented as  solemnly  swearing  eternal  feud  against 
them. 

The  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  evidently  put  the 
fear  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  robber  nomad  tribes 
of  the  desert  for  a  time,  so  that  they  were  un- 
molested during  their  ad^'ance  to  Sinai,  and  during 
their  year's  encampment  there,  as  well  as  during 
their  subsequent  march  northward  to  the  southern 
border  of  Palestine  at  Kadesh.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Israelites  to  enter  Palestine  from  the  south, 
and  so  from  this  point,  just  outside  of  the  southern 
Iwundary  of  Palestine,  spies  were  sent  to  examine 
the  land,  and  to  bring  back  a  report  as  to  wliether 
an  entrance  from  that  point  was  possible,  and  if  so, 
how  liest  the  invading  forces  might  conduct  the 
campaign.  These  spies  on  their  return  reported 
that  the  Amalekites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  south 
in  the  valley,  i.e.  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
region  afterwards  occupied  by  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Nu  \?P  14'''*),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lowland 
Canaanites  and  the  higliland  Hittites,  Jebusites, 
and  Amorites.  The  Amalekites  are  represented 
as  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  Canaanites  who 
resisted  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Nu  H^-"*).  They  were  evidently 
at  that  time  of  considerable  importance,  and  must 
have  been  for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  those 
territories  only  a  little  way  north  of  the  district  in 
which  we  find  their  ancestors,  or,  at  least,  a  branch 
of  the  same  great  nation,  settled  in  the  days  of 
Abraham. 

The  bitter  opposition  shown  by  the  Amalekites 
to  the  Israelites  at  Sinai  and  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine was  dlstintfiiished  from  that  of  the  other  tri>)es 
"by  this,  that  tney  were  really  at  the  head  of  the 
confederated  clans  already  in  possession  of  the  land, 
and  the  struggle  l>etween  them  and  the  invaders 
was  to  determine  the  whole  future  of  the  rivals, 
the  success  of  the  one  necessarily  meaning  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  other.      '  It  was  the  hatred,' 


says  Ewald  {History  of  Israel,  L  250),  '  of  two  rivals 
disputing  a  splendid  prize  which  the  one  had 
previouslj'  possessed  and  still  partially  possessed, 
and  the  otiier  was  trying  to  get  for  himself  by 
ousting  him.'  The  bitterness  must  have  been  in- 
tensified by  the  secession  to  the  ranks  of  Israel  of 
such  brancnes  or  families  of  the  Amalekite  stem  as 
the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites.  These  two  families, 
with  Jethro  and  Caleb  resjjectively  at  their  head, 
were  the  ancient  allies  of  Israel,  and  ultimately 
settlers  in  the  land.  The  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
may  have  secured  for  the  Amalekites  and  their 
immediate  neighbours  peace  and  prosperity  through- 
out a  whole  generation.  When  they  were  again 
attacked  it  was  by  a  people  already  in  possession 
of  the  northern  regions,  now  pressing  southward. 
How  far  they  were  interfered  with  hy  Judah  and 
Simeon  is  not  recorded,  but  it  would  appear  that 
even  after  the  Israelitish  occupation  of  the  country 
the  Amalekites  in  considerable  numbers  maintained 
possession  of  the  plateau  and  hilly  icjimi-  in  the 
extreme  south. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  however,  we  meet 
with  the  Amalekites  in  the  company  of  the 
Midianites,  as  nomad  tribes  roaming  alx)ut  among 
their  old  desert  haunts,  and  pursuing  their^  old 
tactics  of  harassing  peaceful  agnculturists.  When 
the  crops  sown  by  the  Israelites  were  ripening, 
the  Amalekite  marauders  descended  and  reaped 
the  harvest,  so  that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  impoverished  and  discouraged  (Jg  6*).  They, 
along  with  the  Ammonites,  were  allies  of  the 
Moabites  in  their  conflict  with  Israel,  and  no  doubt 
suffered  in  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites  at  the  hand 
of  Ehud  (Jg  313). 

During  this  same  period,  it  would  seem  that  a 
branch  of  the  Amalekite  tribe  had  secured  a 
settlement  in  Mount  Epliraira.  Pirathou,  the 
residence  of  the  judge  Abdon,  some  15  miles 
south-west  of  Shechem,  bore  the  name  of  '  the 
Mount  of  the  Amalekites,'  or  had  in  it  a  hill 
so  called  (Jg  121").  ^lie  settlers  who  had  thus 
given  their  name  to  the  hill  belonged  in  all  proba- 
bility to  a  branch  of  the  Amalekites,  who,  about 
the  time  that  some  of  their  brethren  settled  in  the 
soutli  of  Palestine,  in  what  was  afterward  assigned 
to  Judah,  pressed  farther  to  the  north,  and  secured 
possessions  among  other  Canaanite  tribes  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land.  This  is  more  likelv  than 
the  suggestion  of  Bertheau,  that  these  Amalekites 
of  Ephraim  were  remnants  of  those  expelled  by  the 
men  of  Judah  from  their  southern  settlements  in 
the  days  of  Joshua.  They  had  evidently  been  some 
considerable  time  in  possession  before  localities 
came  to  be  popularly  known  by  their  name.  This 
view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Deborah 
in  her  song  ( Jg  5"),  '  out  of  Ephraim  came  they 
down  whose  root  is  in  (not  against,  as  in  AV) 
Amalek.'  The  land  of  Ephraim  was  the  territory 
once  possessed  by  the  Amalekites. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Saul  wn-  <  ommis- 
sioned  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  ugiiiiist 
the  Amalekites  and  their  king  Agag  (IS  15).  This 
was  intended  to  be  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
nassed  upon  tliem  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Ex  17", 
Nu  2420,  Dt  25"-i'').  No  living  thing  belonging  to 
the  Amalekites  was  to  be  spared.  This  great 
battle  was  evidently  fought  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
as  the  pursuit  is  descril)ed  as  extending  from 
Havilah  in  Arabia,  far  to  the  east,  to  Shur  in  the 
west  of  the  desert  on  the  border  of  Egjpt.  When 
worsted  in  battle  they  e^'idently  passed  over  the 
southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  their  ancestral  haunts  in  the  \>  ild  desert. 
During  the  period  of  their  residence  as  a  settled 
people  in  Southern  Judah,  they  had  a  capital 
city,  Ir-Amalek,  'the  city  of  Amalek'  (1  S  15»). 
liolbber  bands  of  the  yet  unsubdued  nomad  Amalek- 
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ites  of  the  desert,  during  the  time  of  David's  stay 
among  the  Philistines,  sacked  Zikla^,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Simeon,  outside  of  the  soutnem  boundary 
of  Judah  (1  S  30).  These  were  overtaken  by 
Da^nd,  and  only  400  yoimg  men  on  swift  camels 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  reference 
to  the  Araalekites  in  2  S  8",  in  the  list  of  spoils 
iledicated  to  God  by  David,  is  probably  to  this 
same  incident.  Froni  this  time  onward  the'  Amalek- 
ites  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  no  longer 
formidable ;  and  even  as  raiders  from  the  desert  we 
find  no  further  trace  of  them.  The  last  mention  of 
them  in  the  OT  occurs  in  1  Ch  4*,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  There  it  is  said  that  '  the  remnant  of 
the  Amaleldtes  that  escaped,'  and  who  had  con- 
tinueii  till  that  day  in  Mount  Seir,  were  smitten 
by  500  of  the  Simeonites,  who  took  possession  of 
their  land.  That  the  Amaleldtes  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Gn  10  is  regarded  by  DiUmann  as  proof 
that  before  the  time  of  the  writer  they  had  sunk 
into  insignificance. 

Outside  of  the  OT  we  have  no  reliable  accounts 
of  the  Amalekites.  In  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
historians  very  extensive  and  detailed  reports  are 
given  of  the  progress  and  achievements  of  the 
Amalekites ;  but  these,  as  Noldeke  has  convincingly 
shown,  are  credible  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  based 
on  the  statements  of  the  historical  books  of  our 
own  canonical  Scriptures. 

LiTTTRATTRE. — A  Tcry  admirable  and  comprehensive  sketch  is 
given  by  Bertheaa  in  Schenkel,  Bibdleincim,  Leipz.  1S69,  voL  i. 
111-114.'  See  also  Dillmann,  Oom.  on,  Genesis,  on  chs.  z.  and 
xxxvi. ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israd,  Eng,  tr,  1876,  vol.  L  109  f., 
230  r. :  Kurtz,  Uistorg  of  Ou  Old  Oftenant,  Eng.  tr.  1859,  iii.  4S- 
50 ;  Noldeke,  Ceter  die  AmaltkUer  und  einigt  andere  yaekbar- 
mller  der  Israditer,  1S64. 

J.  Macphersox. 
>MJIM  (cck),  Jos  15^  only. — An  unknown  city 
of  Judah,  in  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba. 

AM  AN. — 1.  CAfidf  A)  Is  mentioned  in  Tobit's 
dving  words  as  the  persecutor  of  Achiacharus, 
To  r4i*>.  Cod.  B,  however,  has  'Add/i ;  k  Xo3o^  ; 
Itala,  Nabad;  Svr.  Ahab.  Possibly  the  aUusion 
is  to  Haman  and  MordecaL  2.  Est  12^  l&^K 
See  Ham.\x.  J.  T.  Mabshalu 

AMANA  (^;=»<),  Ca  4*.  Probably  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Abana  or  Amana,  being  connected 
with  Hermon  and  Lebanon  ;  or  else  Mount 
Amanus  in  the  north  of  Syria. 

C.  R.  COXDER, 

AHARIAH  (^r:?)?,  '~n?*  'J"  hath  promised'). — 
1.  2  Ch  19^,  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  appointed  by  him  chief  justice  '  in  all  matters 
of  the  Lord,'  as  Zebadiah,  '  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  Judab,'  was  *  in  all  the  king's  matters.'  (Is  this 
a  precedent  for  the  joint  rule  in  later  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  ?)  2,  3.  In  a  genealogy  in 
1  Ch  6'"^'-  ^^^,  Ezr  7*'',  l>eginniug  with  Aaron  and 
ending  with  Jehozadak  at  the  Captivity,  which 
seems  as  much  intended  to  be  a  list  of  the  high 
priests  as  1  Ch  S^**""  is  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
which  api>ears  to  be  the  basis  of  Josephus'  very 
corrupt  Ibts  (Ant.  VHI.  i.  3,  X.  viii.  6),  the  name 
A.  occurs  twice — (o)  1  Ch  G'-**  grandfather  of 
Zadok,  and  therefore  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Eli.  Of  this  man  we  have  no  other  record  ;  see 
Abiath.\e,  {^)  1  Ch  &\  Ezr  7^  1  Es  S^,  2  Es  1* 
(Amarias  in  Apocr.),  son  to  the  Azariah  who  is 
said  to  have  ministered  in  Solomon's  temple.  If, 
as  is  probable,  this  remark  applies  to  the  previous 
Azariah,  then  this  Amariah  may  be  the  same  as 
No.  1.  But  great  uncertainty  hangs  over  these 
lists.  In  Ezr  7^'*  six  names  are  omitted,  perhaps 
by  homoioteleuton ;  in  the  full  list  important 
names  [e.g.  Jehoiada,  Zechariah,  the  Azariaihs  con- 
temporary with  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  respectively, 
L'rijah)   are  omitted;    the  succession   'Amariah, 


Aliitub,  Zadok '  occurs  twice ;  only  three  high 
priests  are  given  between  Amariah  under  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  UUkiah  under  Josiali.  4.  A  priest  clan, 
fourth  in  the  list  of  22  in  Neh  12  (v.*),  who  '  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel '  '  in  the  days  of  Jeshua,'  and 
in  the  list  of  21  (v."),  'in  the  days  of  Joiakim,' 
and  fiftli  in  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  to  the 
covenant  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  10*).  This  clan 
is  probably  identical  with  that  of  '  Immer,'  the 
sixteenth  course  in  David's  time  (1  Ch  24"),  and 
one  of  the  four  families  of  priests  mentioned  in 
'  the  book  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came  up 
at  the  first'  (Ezr  '2P  Neh  7**,  Meruth  1  Es  5»*, 
A  'EftfiiipovO),  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  10*") ; 
see  Abijah,  No.  4.  5.  1  Ch  23»»  24^,  a  Kohathite 
Levite  in  Da\-id's  time.  6.  2  Ch  31'*,  a  Levite  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  one  of  the  six  assistants  to  Kore, 
'the  porter  at  the  east  gate,  who  was  over  the 
freewill  offerings  of  God.'  7.  Ezr  10^,  a  man  of 
Judah  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Ch  9^),  one  of  those 
who  '  had  taken  strange  wives.'  8.  Neh  11*,  a  man 
of  Judah,  ancestor  to  Athaiah,  who  was  one  of  those 
'that  willingly  offered  themselves  to  dwell  in 
Jerus.'  9.  Zeph  1^,  great-grandfather  of  the  pro- 
phet, son  to  Hezekiah,  perhaps  the  king. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
AMARIAS  (A  'Afuiptos,  B  'A^apOeiai),  1  Es  8-.— An 
ancestor  of  Ezra  in  the  line  of  high  priests,  father 
of  Ahitub.     Called  Amariah,  Ezr  7'. 

AMASA  (xjr?2.  *  burden '  or  '  burden  bearer '). — 1. 
The  .«on  of  Ithra  an  Ishmaelite,  and  of  Abigail  the 
sister  of  king  David.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  S 
17^),  who  made  him  leader  of  his  army.  Joab,  at 
the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  completely  routed 
him  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  S  18®"*).  David 
not  only  pardoned  him,  but  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  'army  in  place  of  Joab  (2  S  ly).  When 
he  came  to  lead  the  royal  forces  against  Sheba  Mid 
his  rebel  host,  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab 
at  '  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon '  (2  S  20^^).  2.  An 
Ephraimite  who  opposed  the  bringing  into  Samaria 
of  the  Jewish  prisoners,  whom  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  had  taken  in  his  campaign  against  Ahaz 
(2  Ch  2S^).  R,  M.  Boyd. 

AMASAI  (^s).—i.  A  Kohathite,  1  CIi  G^^^,  the 
eponym  of  a  family,  2  Ch  29^*.  2.  One  of  the 
priests  who  blew  trumpets  on  the  occasion  of 
David's  bringing  the  ark  to  Jems.,  1  Ch  15**.  3. 
One  of  Davids  otficers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12^,  pos- 
sibly to  be  identified  with  Amasa,  No.  1. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AMASHSAI  ('W?2,  perhaps  a  combination  of  the 
reading  'srs;-,  •k:>).^AV  Amashai,  Neh  11'^  A 
priest  of  the  family  of  Immer. 

AMASIAH  (.n;?C2.). — One  of  Jehoshaphat's  com- 
manders, 2  Ch  17**. 

AMAZED. — Amaze  has  a  much  wider  range  of 
meaning  in  old  Eng.  than  in  modem.  In  conformity 
with  its  derivation  [a-maze)  it  expresses  confusion 
or  perplexity,  the  restdt  of  the  unexpected ;  but 
this  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  emotions.  1. 
Fear  :  "Jg  20**  '  WTien  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again,  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  a.'  2.  AwE  :  Mk 
lO*"-  'And  they  were  in  the  way  going  up  to  Jerus.  ; 
and  Jesus  went  before  them,  and  they  were  a.  ; 
and  as  they  followed  they  were  afraid.'  3.  Excited 
WoxDER :  Lk  5*  '  they  were  all  a.'  (Gr.  iKoroffu 
fKaSer  aravras ;  RV  '  amazement  took  hold  on 
all').  4.  Depbessiox  -.  Mk  14»  '(Jesus)  began  to 
be  sore  a.,  and  to  be  very  heavy.'  Amazement 
occurs  twice  in  AV,  the  expression  in  Ac  3'"  of 
great  joy  ;  in  1  P  3*  of  great  fear. 

J.  Hastixgs. 
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AMAZIAH  (■"i.'VCIS,  '•"»;?CJ5).— 1.  The  name  of  a 
king  of  Judah  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehoash 
upon  the  assassination  of  the  latter  (c.  800.  B.C.). 
Tlie  chief  interest  of  his  reign  centres  in  his  wars 
with  Edoni  and  with  Israel  (2  K  14,  2  Ch  25).  In 
the  first  of  these  campaigns,  Edom,  which  had 
revolted  from  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  sufl'ered  a  severe  defeat 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  the  capital  Sela  or  Petra 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (2  K  14^).  Elated 
by  this  success,  Amaziah  challenged  to  a  conflict  his 
neighbour  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu.  This 
powerful  monarch  showed  no  anxiety  to  try  con- 
clusions witli  his  presumptuous  rival,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  well-known  parable  of  the  thistle  and 
the  cedar  (vv.*-^").  Amaziah,  however,  stung  by  the 
moral  of  this  parable,  refused  to  listen  to  the  well- 
meant  advice,  and  rushed  blindly  upon  his  fate. 
At  the  battle  of  Beth-shemesh  the  forces  of  Judah 
were  utterly  routed,  and  the  king  himself  taken 
prisoner.  Jehoash  followed  up  his  victory  by 
capturing  Jerxisalem,  partially  destroying  its  walls, 
pillaging  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  carrying 
back  hostages  to  Samaria  (vv. '!•").  How  long 
Amaziah  survived  this  humiliating  defeat,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  statement  (2  K  14")  that 
he  outlived  Jehoash  fifteen  years  can  hardly  be 
correct,  and  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for 
considerably  reducing  the  number  of  years  (twenty- 
nine)  assigned  to  his  reign  by  the  chronological 
system  adopted  in  the  Books  of  Kings.  His  reign 
appears  to  nave  synchronised  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  Jehoash,  as  that  of  his  successor  did  with 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  il.  There  is  not  a  little 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  of  Wellhausen,  that 
the  conspiracy  which  issued  in  the  murder  of 
Amaziah  at  Lachish  had  its  origin  in  the  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  his  wanton  attack  upon  Israel 
which  cost  Judah  so  dear.  The  death  of  Amaziah 
should  probably  be  dated  c.  780  B.C.,  the  year  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  his  son  Azariah  or  Uzziah 
ascended  the  tlirone. 

Besides  the  strictly  historical  details  which  he 
borrows  from  2  Kings,  the  Chronicler  adds  certain 
particulars,  the  purpose  of  whose  insertion  is 
evident  (2  Ch  25«*- "•'*).  (On  these  additions  see 
Graf  Die  geschichtlichen  Biicher  des  A.T.  p.  157  ff., 
and  Driver,  LOT,  p.  494.) 

2.  The  priest  of  Jeroboam  il.  who  opposed  and 
attempted  to  silence  the  prophet  Amos  when  the 
latter  delivered  his  message  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  (Am  7^**-".  See  Amos).  3.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4'^).  4.  A  descendant  of 
Merari  (1  Ch  6"). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AMBASSADOR. -Three  Heb.  words  are  some- 
times tr.  '  ambassador '  in  RV  of  OT :  1.  'hkS'?,  a 
general  term  for  messenger,  used  for  (a)  messengers 
of  private  men  (2  K  5^") ;  {b)  messengers  of  God  = 
angels  (see  Angel)  ;  (c)  messengers  of  kings  or 
rulers  =  ambassadors  (2  K  I9»,  2  Ch  35'-i),  though 
sometimes  tr.  '  messengers '  in  RV  (Dt  2^,  Nu  20'''). 
2.  TV,  apparently  a  synonym  of  1  (Pr  13" ;  cf.  25''), 
hence =nerald  or  messenger  from  court  (Is  18'^ 
57*),  and  metai)horically  an  'ambassador'  of  J" 
(Jer  49'*;  cf.  Ob  v.').  In  Jos  9*  the  reading  of 
RVm  is  to  be  preferred.  3.  f'^Si  properly  an 
interpreter,  and  so  used  in  On  42^ ;  cf.  Job  33*^  (?) ; 
hence  tf'  in  Is  43"  (in  theocratic  sense)  'inter- 
preters' RV  text,  'ambassadors'  raarg.;  in  2  Ch 
32'*  '  ambas-sadors '  text,  '  interpreters '  marg. 

Ambassadors  were  not  permanent  officials,  but 
were  chosen  from  attendants  at  court  for  special 
occasions  (see  2  K  19").  Their  evil  treatment  was 
regarded  then  as  now  as  a  grave  insult  to  king  and 
people  (2  S  10''*).  In  the  Apocr.  the  general  term 
AyytXot,  '  messenger,'  is  often  used  even  in  dealings 
with  courts  (Jth  1"  3',  1  Mac  1"  7"),  but  during  the 
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Maccabaean  period,  when  embassies  were  frequently 
sent,  the  ordinary  Or.  words  for  '  ambassadors '  are 
employed:  irpeaBevr-^s  (1  Mac  13**  14-'-'-"),  trpeff^evs 
( 1  Mac  9'">  1 P  13'*),  and  jt/k a/SOrot  (2  Mac  1 1«).  The 
word  irpeapela,  '  ambassage '  (RV  Apocr. ),  occurs  in 
2  Mac  4".  In  NT  (Lk  14"  2  Co  S'",  Eph  6^)  the 
use  is  metaphorical.  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

AMBASSAGE,  mod.  embassy ;  in  AV  only  Lk 
W\  but  KV  adds  Lk  19"  (A V  '  message ')  where 
the  same  Gr.  word  (vpiapela)  is  used.  The  meaning 
is  not  a  message  sent  by  ambassadors,  but  the 
ambassadors  themselves.  In  1  Mac  14'^  the  mean- 
ing is  'message'  (Gr.  X67ot,  RV  'words'). 

J.  Hastings. 

AMBER.— See  Minerals. 

AMBUSH,  from  in  (which  becomes  im  before  h, 
whence  am)  and  boscus,  a  bush,  wood,  thicket,  is 
used  in  various  shades  of  meaning.  1.  The  abstract 
state  of  lying  in  wait  in  order  to  attack  an  enemy 
secretly.  Jos  8'^  '  (Joshua)  set  them  to  lie  in  a. 
between  Bethel  and  Ai.'  2.  The  place  where  the 
a.  is  set,  or  the  position  thus  assumed.  Jos  8^  '  Ye 
shall  rise  up  from  the  a.' ;  1  Mac  9*"  RV  '  And  they 
rose  up  against  them  from  their  a.'  3.  The  men 
that  form  the  a.  Jos  8'*  '  the  a.  arose  quickly  out 
of  their  place ' ;  Jer  51"^ '  prepare  the  ambushes '  (m. 
'liersin  wait').  The  mod.  military  term  is  am- 
buscade. Ambushment,  meaning  a  body  of  troops 
disposed  in  ambush,  is  used  in  2  Ch  13'^*";  also 
ambushm^nts  in  2  Ch  20^-  (RV  'liers  in  wait'; 
but  RV  gives  ambushment  in  Jos  8*  for  'lie  in 
ambush,'  and  in  Jg  9**  for  ' lying  in  wait'). 

J.  Hastings. 

AMEN. — This  word  found  its  way  bodily  from 
the  Heb.  (jpn)  into  the  Hellenistic  idiom  through 
the  LXX,  and  strengthened  its  hold  later  on  by 
its  more  copious  use  in  the  version  of  Symmachus. 
It  is  derived  from  fcx  he  propped,  in  Niphal  (re- 
flexive) he  was  firm.  So  the  adverb  jck,  firmly, 
came  to  be  used,  like  our  surely,  for  confirmation, 
in  various  ways. 

(1)  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  as  one^s 
own  what  Ims  just  been  said  (this  answering  sense 
being  apparently  the  orig.  one,  Nu  5^)  = 'so  is  it,' 
or  '  so  shall  it  be,'  rather  than  the  less  compre- 
hensive '  so  be  it,'  though  '  so  be  it '  is  occasionallj 
the  prominent  meaning  (Jer  28*).  The  word  is 
limited  to  the  religious  atmosphere,  being,  on 
human  lips,  an  expression  of  faith  that  God 
holds  the  thing  true,  or  will  or  can  make  it 
true.  Thus  after  the  'oath  of  cursing,'  recited 
in  Nu  S^,  there  is  added,  both  in  the  orig. 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  of  Sym.,  'The  woman 
shall  say.  Amen,  Amen,'  the  word  being  doubled 
for  empnasis ;  where  the  LXX,  however,  has  the 
inadequate  yivoiro,  yh-oiro,  so  be  it,  as  is  the  case 
in  nineteen  out  of  the  twentj'-three  passages  where 
the  Heb.  word  occurs  in  this  connexion  :  of  the 
rest,  three  have  duriv,  and  the  fourth  dXT/^wy.  It  is 
put  also  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  at  the  end  of 
each  curse  uttered  on  Mount  Ebal  (Dt  27).  At 
the  close,  likewise,  ot  public  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
benedictions,  or  doxologies  tne  people  used  to  say 
Amen  (Neh  8",  Amen,  Amen) ;  not,  apparently, 
however  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  where  the 
response  was  different  (Edersheim,  Temple  Service, 
p.  127),  but  certainly  in  the  services  or  the  syna- 
gogue (Ps  41'3,  e.g.,  and  Schurer,  HJPn.  ii.  78,  82). 
That  tins  custom  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  to 
the  Christian  assemblies  we  gather  from  1  Co  14**, 
where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  rb  dfnfjv,  the  (customary) 
amen  uttered  by  the  listeners  at  the  close  of  the 
extempore  thanksgiving. 

(2)  It  is  used  in  confirmation  of  one^s  own  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  benedictions,  doxologies.     Before 
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NT  the  word  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a  private 
prayer  in  To  8*,  and  at  the  end  of  a  personal 
ascription  in  the  last  verses  of  3  and  4  Mac.  The 
personal  doxological  or  ascriptional  usage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  NT  (e.g.  Ro  1^  9*),  and,  outside  St. 
Paul  and  the  Apoc,  it  is  the  only  NT  usage.  In 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  word  sometimes  concludes  a 
prayer  for,  or  a  benediction  upon,  his  readers ;  but, 
except  in  Ro  15^  and  Gal  6^,  it  is  a  later  addition. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Rev  1^,  it  is  apparently  intro- 
ductoru  to  a  doxology,  but  is,  in  reality,  confirma- 
tory of  a  previous  doxology.  So  also  in  Rev  22*  it 
is  a  belie\-ing  acceptance  of  the  previous  diNine 
affirmation. 

(3a)  It  is  used  once  at  the  dose  of  an  affirmation  of 
Ofi^s  otcn,  to  confirm  it  solemnly  in  faith  :  Rev  l', 
where  it  is  the  trustful  climax  of  the  more  limited 
waL,  yea  (the  bare  personal  confirmation) :  *  Yea, 
verily  [He  shall  so  come].'  (36)  The  use  of  Amen 
to  introduce  one's  own  words  and  clothe  them  with 
solemn  affirmation  may  be  called  an  idiom  of 
Christ :  it  is  a  use  confined  entirely  to  Him  in 
sacred  literature.  But  the  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelists in  this  matter  is  not  uniform.  The  Synopt- 
ists  give  invariably  d/tij»'  Xryw,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  invariably  du^F  d^rj^  Xiyw.  Again,  ilatthew  is 
richest  in  the  phrase,  using  it  thirty  times ;  ilark 
less  rich,  using  it  thirteen  times ;  Luke  least  so, 
using  it  only  six  times ;  elsewhere  he  gives  narrower 
substitutes  (a\i)dQi%  thrice,  i-v'  dkridelas  once,  yal 
once),  or  more  usually  the  simple  X^w.  The 
signal  difference  in  Luke  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
non-Hebraic  stamp  of  his  readers.  The  double  amen 
of  introduction  in  John  has  its  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  double  amen  of  conclusion,  instances  of  which 
have  already  been  cited.  But  the  invariableness 
of  the  doubling,  as  opposed  to  the  invariableness 
of  the  single  amen  in  the  Synoptists,  can  be  put 
down  only  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  though 
he  need  not  be  unhistorical  in  all  or  even  in  many 
of  his  instances  ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  aJJ 
the  savings  in  question  are  peculiar  to  John  except 
13-1  (^j*^it  Lk)  and  ^  (11  all  Synopp.,  but  Lk  \tyu 
only).     See  Hogg  in  JQR  Oct.  1896. 

But  Christ's  uniqueness  in  using  it  as  a  word  of 
introduction  runs  parallel  with  the  uniqueness  of 
its  connotation  when  He  does  use  it.  (o)  It  is  never 
the  expression  of  His  own  (accepting  or  expectant) 
faith  ;  it  is  rather  an  expression  calling  for  faith  : 
this  \-iew  is  supported  by  the  invariable  accompani- 
ment \e-yu}  vfup.  'He  makes  good  the  word,  not 
the  word  Him'  (Cremer,  Worterbuch,  8th  ed.  pp. 
145,  146).     (/3)  Consef|uently,  in  His  mouth,  it  has 

fenerally  to  do  with  His  own  person,  either  (a)  as 
lessiah,  or  (6)  as  demanding  faith  in  His  Messiah- 
ship  in  spite  of  outward  appearances  and  mistaken 
views :  it  points  not  merely  to  intellectual  or 
eventual  verity,  but  to  the  fact  that  either  the 
thing  is  true  in  Him  or  He  will  make  it  or  keep  it 
true.  So  it  is  the  amen  of  fulfilment  in  Him  or  bv 
Him,  or  the  amen  of  paradox,  or  both  (cf.  Mt  5^^ 
jg-3  2V'\  26"i^^  ajj^  other  passages  cited  in  Cremer). 
It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  how  the  evangelist-s 
preferred  to  leave  d/tTjv  untranslated ;  for  Luke's 
occasional  oKT^dGn,  like  LXX  yhxuro,  is  but  a 
partial  equivalent  for  what  Christ  meant  by  the 
word.  See  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  vMi.  (1897)  190. 
(4)  In  close  relation  to  Christ's  usage,  so  under- 
stood, is  the  use  of  amen  as  a  name  or  description 
of  Christ  and  of  God:  of  Christ,  Rev  y*,  'the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness'  (cf.  2  Co  1*, 
where  the  yea,  the  promise,  is  in  Christ,  and  the 
Amen,  the  ratification,  is  through  Him) :  of  God, 
Is  65^*  (twice),  'the  God  of  the  amen,'  i.e.  of  faith- 
fulness and  truth  (if  the  Heb.  adverbial  points  be 
correct :  see  Cheyne  on  the  passage) ;  LXX  (in- 
adequately) :  rhv  debm  rbf  6Xtf6u>6p  (cf.  dX^v6s  and 
itiif.  Rev  3^-").  J.  MASSm. 
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AMERCE. —  Dt  ^'3  'They  shall  a.  him  in 
(Driver,  'they  shall  fine  him')  an  hundred 
shekeb  of  silver' ;  and  2  Ch  36»  RV  ' and  a<*  (AV 
'condemned')  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver.'  In  Ex  21'^,  Am  2^  RV  translates  the  same 
verb  (»i:?) '  fine.'  J.  Hastings. 

AMETHYST.— See  Stokes,  (Precious).  ' 

AMI  ('c?=pDK  Neh  7").— The  head  of  a  family 
of  '  Solomon's  servants,'  Ezr  2^. 

AMIABLE  ( =  lovely,  and  now  used  onl^  of  per- 
sons) is  applied  to  God's  dwelling-place  m  Ps  84^ 
'  How  a,  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts ' (RVm 
'  lovely ' ;  as  at  Ph  4*  Rheims  Bible  has  '  whatsoever 
amiable,'  AV  '  whatsoever  things  are  lovely ').  Cf. 
Howell  (1644) '  They  keep  their  churches  so  cleanly 
and  amiable.'  J.  H.vstixgs. 

AMITTAI  ('fCK  •true').— Father  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  2  K  U^,  Jon  1^. 

AMITY,  friendly  relations  between  two  nations, 
1  :Mac  12  «  (RV  '  friendship ').    See  Alliance. 

AMMAH  (.T2>c),  2  S  2«  only.— A  hill  near  Giah, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon.  It  was  probably  to 
the  east  of  Gibeon  above  the  Jordan  Valley,  but 
the  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 

AMMI  (-32=*  my  people,"  LXX  Xoos  iiov).—'The 
name  which  is  to  be  applicable  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  restoration ;  Lo-ammi  ( =  not  mv  people),  the 
name  given  in  the  first  instance  by  Hosea  to 
Gfomers  third  child,  but  in  the  prophetic  fragment, 
Hos  1*-"  [in  Heb.  2-'],  referred  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  is,  according  to  the  author  of  the  fragment, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  name  Ammi  of  exactly 
opposite  import,  in  sign  of  the  changed  relation  of 
the  people  to  J".    See  Lo-Ammi. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AMMIDIOI  (B  'AfiftiStM,  A,  'A/ifiiScuoi ;  in  Swete's 
text  with  the  hard,  but  in  Fritzsche's  with  the 
soft  breathing;  AV  Ammidoi). — Of  the  three 
parallel  lists  (Ezr  2= Neh  7= 1  Es  5)  which  give  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
captivity,  that  in  1  Es  (5^)  alone  mentions  the 
Ammidioi.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
the  men  of  Humtah  (Jos  15**  -T^cn,  A  Xaftfiard).  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  either  the  Chadiasai  or 
Ammidioi  were  mentioned  in  the  original  Heb. 
lists,  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these 
alone  is  the  gentUic  form  used  ;  otherwise  through- 
out the  list  we  have  equivalent  expressions  of  the 
Heb.  ...  "2,  .  .  .  'r:K,  e.g.  viol  ^6pos  (v.*),  ol  « 
BeroXtw.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

AMMIEL  (Sx-23  'kinsman  is  God').— 1.  Son  of 
Gemalli,  and  spy  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Nu  IS^^  P). 
2.  Father  of  Machir  (see  art.),  2  8  9«-  17^.  3. 
According  to  the  Chronicler,  the  sixth  son  of  Obed- 
edom,  who  with  his  family  constituted  one  of  the 
courses  of  doorkeepers  in  the  time  of  David;  to 
them  was  allotted  charge  of  the  S.  gate  (of  the 
temple)  and  the  storehouse  (1  Ch  26,  esp.  w. *•>*). 
Presumably,  therefore,  Ammiel  was  the  name  of 
a  di\-ision  of  the  doorkeepers  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler— «.  B.C.  300.  Cf.  Driver,  LOT  SOOt; 
Graf,  Die  Geschicht.  Bitch,  d.  A.T.  213-247,  esp. 
242  f.,  246  f. ;  Gray,  Stud,  in  Heb.  Proper  Names, 
ch.  iii.  p.  49  ff.    4.  1  Ch  3'.     See  Eliam. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AMMIHUD  (-n.-r?3  'kinsman  is  majesty ').—!. 
An  Ephraimite,  father  of  Elishama  (see  art.),  Nu 
110  21S  7^.  53  i(p  (P)_    Presumably  identical  with  A. 

*  For  folkr  iTifrmrri^"  ot  the  "■••"'"g  of  this  name,  and  tha 
foOowing  names  beginninsr  with  Anmii,  Bee  Kaxxb,  Pkofib. 
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son  of  Ladan,  1  Ch  7".  2.  A  Simeonite,  father  of 
Shemuel  (see  art.),  Nu  34*  (P).  3.  A  Naphtalite, 
father  of  Pedahel  (see  art. ),  Nu  34»  ( P).  4.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kere  of  2  S  IS'"  and  the  AV,  A.  was  the 
name  of  the  father  of  David's  contemporary,  the 
Geshurite  king  Talmai.  The  Kethibh,  followed  by 
IlV,  reads  Tin'oy — the  closely  similar  letters  n  and  n 
replacing  n  and  i.  Between  the  two  readings  it  is 
difficult  to  decide;  for  while  the  Keri  is  better 
supported,  the  Kethibh,  as  a  name  occurring 
nowhere  else  in  OT,  is  the  harder  reading.  6.  Son 
of  Omri,  father  of  Uthai  (1  Ch  9^). 

G.  B.  Gray. 
AMMIHUR  (Tnnpy).— See  Ammihud,  No.  4. 

AHMINADAB  (3-jVPB  'kinsman  is  generous,'  or 
i)erhaps  'my  iieople  is  generous,'  B  'AfieivaSip, 
A  'AfuyaSd^ ;  in  NT  Mt  I'*  (and  Lk  3=»?)  'AfxivaSd^, 
whence  the  name  in  AV  of  NT  is  spelt  Aminadab). 
—1.  According  to  the  genealogy  in  Ituth,  which 
gives  David's  ancestry,  Amminadab  was  son  of 
Ram  and  father  of  Nahshon  (Ru  4i'"=l  Ch  2'»,  Mt 
1*) ;  as  father  of  Nahshon  he  is  also  mentioned  in 
Nu  V  2^  7"  10"  (P).  Through  his  dau^'hter 
Elisheba  he  became  father-in-law  of  Aaron,  Ex  Q'^ 
(P).  2.  According  to  1  Ch  G-*^  A.  was  son  of 
Koliath  and  father  of  Korah  ;  but  in  other  state- 
ments about  Kohath's  children  [e.g.  Ex  6'*,  Nu  3'", 
1  Ch  6^)  A.  is  not  mentioned  ;  moreover,  elsewhere 
Izhar  appears  as  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of 
Korah  (Ex  ^^^■■\  1  Ch  G'*).  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  A.  has  accidentally  replaced 
izhar  in  1  Ch  6^ ;  this  may  have  arisen  in  compiling 
the  list  from  a  fuller  list  of  the  Kohathites  which 
mentioned  the  connexion  of  A.  (No.  1)  with  them. 
3.  According  to  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  loi"- ") 
another  A.  was  chief  of  a  Levitical  house  in  the 
days  of  David  ;  he  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uzziel, 
who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  (I  Ch  6"). 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AMMINADIB  (anj  ^vl)  occurs  in  AV  and  EVm  of 
a  very  obscure  passage,  Ca  6'-  '  my  soul  made  me 
like  the  chariots  of  Amminadib.'  ItV  and  AVm 
do  not  regard  the  term  as  a  pr.  name,  but  render 
'  my  soul  set  me  on  (RV  among)  the  chariots  of  my 
willing  (RV  princely)  people.'  In  Kautzsch's  tr. 
of  OT  the  passage  is  omitted  from  the  text,  and  is 
rendered  in  a  footnote,  '  Mein  Verlangen  [ver-] 
setzste  mich  auf  die  Wagen  meines  Volkes,  eines 
Edlen,'  with  the  remark  that  it  is  quite  imin- 
telligible  in  its  present  context.  The  great  variety 
of  interpretation  and  exegesis  of  the  words  will  be 
found  exhibited  in  Reuss'  ^T,  v.  391  ff.  ;  cf.  Hitzig, 
d.  Hohe  Lied,  82  f.,  and  comm.  of  Delitzsch,  Ewald, 
Bottcher,  ZiJcklcr,  Oettli,  etc.   See  Song  of  Songs. 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 

AMMISHADDAI  (tc*'!?];?  'kinsman  is  Shaddai,' 
see  God).— A  Danite,  father  of  Ahiezer  (see  art.), 
Nul>2  2'-»7««-''  10^  (P). 

AMMIZABAD  ("i^j'tpy  'kinsman  (or,  my  people) 
has  made  a  present'). — Son  of  Benaiah,  for  whom 
he  appears  at  times  to  have  officiated  ;  but  the 
statement  in  the  only  pa.ssage  (1  Ch  27")  where  he 
is  mentioned  is  obscure,  G.  B.  Gray. 

AMMON,  AMMONITES  C^n?,  \^T'i^;  in  the 
inscrij)tions,  Bit-AnunAn).  —  A  people  occupj'ing 
territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Anion 
on  the  south  and  ihe  Jabbok  on  the  north.  The 
land  Iving  farther  to  the  south,  separated  from 
them  i)j'  the  Amon,  was  the  possession  of  the 
Moabites.  Before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Israelites  at 
the  plains  of  Moab,  the  Anmionites  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Jordan  banks  by  an  Amorite  tril)e 
from  the  west  under  Sihon.  These  Amorites  estab- 
lished a  kingdom,  carved  out  of  the  Ammonite  terri- 
tories, with  Heshbon  as  their  capital.     In  this  way 


a  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  30  miles,  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ammonites,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  transjordanic  trilies  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  The  original  territories  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, extending  from  the  Amon  to  the  Jabl^ok, 
and  reaching  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
had  in  earlier  years  been  held  by  a  giant  race 
called  Zamzummim  (Db  2'*"''^),  to  whom  it  seems 
that  Og,  king  of  Baslian,  also  Iwlonged  (Dt  3"). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  an 
account  is  given  in  Gn  19^,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  genuinely  historical,  and  by 
others  as  a  reminiscence  of  a  certain  family  rela- 
tionship, coloured  by  bitter  hostility  and  national 
hatred.  The  latter  position  is  maintained  by  such 
distinguished  and  moderate  exegetes  as  Dillmann 
and  Bertheau ;  but  by  them  the  niytli  is  regarded 
as  historically  justified,  and  indeed  suggested,  by 
the  lustful  cnaracter  and  irregular  habits  of  the 
Ammonites.  On  the  other  hand,  Delitzsch  perti- 
nently asks  how  such  an  origin  can  be  assigned  to 
the  narrative,  seeinf'  that  their  supposed  descent 
from  Lot  is  made  the  one  ground  for  exceptional 
treatment  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Dt 
29.13)  -phg  story  of  their  origin  certainly  does 
not  afford  occasion  for  contemptuous  or  hostile 
treatment.  This  can  l)e  accounted  for  only  by  their 
unbrotlierly  conduct  towards  Israel,  which  caused 
such  delay  and  hardship  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance 
into  the  promised  land  (Dt  23"').  It  appears  to 
Delitzsch  that  the  leAvdness  and  moral  corruption 
which  characterized  their  later  history  resulted 
from  their  tainted  origin,  rather  than  suggested 
the  stoiy  of  that  origin  as  given  in  our  Scriptures. 
In  any  case,  we  must  regard  this  notice  as  indicating 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Israelites.  Tliat  such  a  family  connexion 
really  did  subsist  between  the  two  nations  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  names  of 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  persons  and  places  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  easily  understood  by 
the  use  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  From  this  circum- 
stance Kautzsch  quite  fairly  concludes  that  these 
nations  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
but  must  have  a  place  given  them  among  the  races 
allied  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  name  by  which  they  were  first  known  was 
'children  of  Ammon.'  Only  in  the  literature  of 
veiy  late  ages  do  we  find  the  name  Ammon  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  people  (Ps  83").  In 
this  very  late,  probably  Maccabaean,  psalm  *  (the 
only  place  in  OT  outside  the  I'ent.  in  which 
Lot's  name  is  found),  a  list  is  given  of  ten  tribes 
confederated  in  open  and  violent  opposition  to 
Israel  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple,  in  which 
the  names  of  Amnion  and  Moab  occur.  It  is  then 
said  of  all  these  confederates  that '  they  have  liolpen 
the  children  of  Lot.'  This  latter  designation  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Ben6-Ammi, 
literally  '  sons  of  my  people,'  points  to  derivation 
from  parents  both  of  whom  were  of  one  race. 

The  statement  in  Nu  21*^,  that  'the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong,' t  coming  after 
a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Amorites  by 
the  Israelites  as  reaching  to  that  border,  is  under- 
stood by  Kautzsch  and  others  as  indicating  the 
reason  why  the  Israelites  did  not  carry  their  con- 
quests farther  east,  and  as  therefore  opiwsed 
to  Dt  2"*,  Avhich  makes  Israel  avoid  conflict 
with  the  Ammonites  in  consetjuencc  of  a  divine 
command.  The  earlier  pjtssage,  however,  may 
be  read  as  giving  the  reason  why  Sihon  and  his 

*  See  Ewald,  History  qf  Israel,  i.  312,  and  Che\-ne,  Origin  qf 
the  P tatter,  1891,  p.  97. 

t  Dillmann  and  many  others  read  here  ijj"  *Jn>er'  for 
ip '  strong.' 
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Aiuoriies  had  not  pushed  their  conquests  beyond 
this  strip  of  land,  \nth  the  possession  of  which  they 
had  rested  satisHed.  The  Aiiuuonites  had  retreated 
before  the  Amorites  within  the  natural  fortresses 
of  their  inland  mountain  region.  But  though  they 
had  thus  under  compulsion  abandoned  the  rruitful 
Jordan  Valley,  the  Ammonites  never  ceased  to  look 
upon  the  whole  sweep  of  country  down  to  the  river 
banks  as  rightfully  theirs.  Some  300  years  after 
the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Isr.,  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites  made  the  unreasonable  claim 
that  they  should  restore  to  him  the  country  that 
had  been  taken  so  long  before,  not  from  his  fore- 
fathers, but  from  their  Amorite  conquerors  (Jg 
11").  This  the  Israelites,  under  the  brave  GUead- 
ite  bhief  Jephthah,  refused  to  do,  inflicting  upon  the 
Aminonites  and  their  allies  a  most  humiliating  and 
crushing  defeat.  *  Previous  to  this,  for  eighteen  years, 
the  Ammonites  had  harassed  those  who  occupied 
the  coveted  district ;  and  so  successful  had  they 
been  in  this  that  they  were  encouraged  to  venture 
across  the  Jordan,  and  there  held  in  terror  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim. 
While  this  is  reported  primarily  and  mainly  to 
show  the  depth  to  which  the  Israelites  had  sunk, 
it  also  afFords  proof  of  the  prowess  and  military 
importance  of  the  Ammonites. 

When  we  next  hear  of  them,  in  the  early  years 
of  king  Saul,  the  children  of  Ammon  form  a 
powerful  nation  under  a  capable  ruler,  king 
Naliash.  One  of  the  first  distinctions  in  battle 
gained  by  Saul  was  his  defeat  of  Nahash  and  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jabesh-gilead,  to  whose  citv  thev  had 
laid  siege  (1  S  11).  The  LXX  text' here "  reads 
that  this  conflict  took  place  about  a  month  after 
Saul  had  ascended  the  throne.     During  the  earlier 

fart  of  the  reign  of  David,  hostilities  between 
srael  and  Ammon  ceased,  because  in  the  time 
of  liis  trouble,  Nahash,  either  this  same  mon- 
arch or  perhaps  his  successor,  '  showed  kindness  to 
Da>id'  (2  S  10=^).  On  the  death  of  David's  friend, 
messengers  were  sent  to  condole  with  his  son 
Hanun,  who,  suspecting  that  they  were  spies, 
treated  them  infamously,  so  that  David  was  obliged 
to  enter  upon  a  war  to  wipe  out  the  insidt  that 
had  been  put  upon  his  ambassadors.  The  sense- 
less conduct  of  the  Ammonite  monarch  evidently 
awakened  among  the  Israelites  all  the  old  bitter- 
ness, so  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  David  and  his 
men  lost  all  control  of  themselves,  and  inflicted 
upon  the  vanquished  children  of  Ammon  the  moat 
cruel  and  revolting  barbarities  (2  S  12'-*-3i).  Their 
capital,  Rabbath- Ammon,  was  taken  by  Joab, 
David's  commander-in-chief,  though  he  gave  the 
honour  to  the  king.  This  city  (in  Maccabsean 
times  known  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia),  one  of 
the  ciries  of  the  Decapolis,  lay  about  20  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan,  just  outside  the  eastern  border  of 
the  territory  of  Gad,  at  the  southern  spring  of 
I  he  Jabbok, 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  country 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Ammonites  natur- 
ally fell  with  the  rest  of  the  transjordanic  terri- 
tory to  the  nation  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
Ammonites,  however,  soon  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  dirided  kingdom  to  assert 
again  their  independence.  They  also  joined  eagerly 
\rith  the  Assyrians  in  their  attack  on  GiJead, 
obtaining  increase  of  territory  as  the  reward  of 
their  service;  and  subsequently,  when  Tiglath- 
pileser  defeated  the  Reubenites*  and  Gadites,  the 
Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  reoccupy 
parts,  at  least,  of  their  old  territory  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Jordan  (2  K  15^9,  1  Ch  'o^).  The 
cruelty  which  they  practised  in  the  war  against 

*  Ace  to  some  modem  critics,  however,  Jg  1112-23  jj  ji  j^jg  i^. 
terpolation  (Moore,  Jtidgei,  p,  283X 


Gilead  as  allies  of  the  Sjrians  is  described  as  having 
been  committed  with  the  object  of  getting  their 
borders  enlarged;  and  for  this,  and  for  their 
maUgnant  exultation  over  Israel's  fall,  they  are 
denounced  by  the  prophets  (Am  1",  Zeph  2***, 
Jer  49^-^  Ezk  21"^^).  We  have  a  detaUed 
account  (2  Ch  20)  of  hostilities  between  the  Am- 
monites, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy, 
and  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  under  Jehostia- 
phat.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  this 
campaign,  which  was  intended  to  be  decisive ;  but 
suspicions  of  treachery  among  the  allies  turned  the 
arms  of  the  panic-stric'ken  hosts  against  one  another 
in  a  great  slaughter,  so  that  the  children  of  Judah 
did  not  require  to  draw  a  sword- 
After  nearly  150  years  we  again  find  the  Am- 
monites at  war  with  Judah  (2  Ch  27'),  when  they 
were  thoroughly  beaten  by  Jotham,  and  laid  under 
a  heavy  tribute.  During  the  years  in  which 
Judah  was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  overthrow, 
the  Ammonites  appear  amon^  the  vassal  tribes 
used  by  Babylon  to  harass  and  plunder  those  that 
had  revolted  from  her  sway  (2  K  2-4-).  After  the 
overthrow  of  Judah,  BaaUs,  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, entertaining  still  the  old  unconquerable 
enmity  towards  the  Jews,  sent  Ishmael,  a  man 
remotely  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  resident  in  the  country  of 
Ammon,  to  murder  the  popular  and  succe^fol 
governor  Gedaliah,  under  whom  the  Jewish  colony, 
consisting  of  those  who  remained  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  had  begun  to  prosper  (2  K  25^'^,  Jer  40^*). 
In  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  the  Ammonites  were 
active  in  their  opposition  to  the  Jews,  maliciously 
endeavouring  to  liinder  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  (Neh  4). 
Three  hundred  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  Ammonites  joined  the  Syrians 
against  the  Jews.  The  JeTilsh  leader  went  tliough 
Gilead  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Ammonites  and  their  confederates  under  their  com- 
mander Timotheus  (1  Mac  5*).  The  Ammonites 
are  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  thristian  cent.,  as  even  then  a 
numerous  people ;  but  not  more  than  a  century 
later  Origen  speaks  vaguely  of  them,  as  of  Moabites 
and  Edomites,  classing  tliem  all  with  the  Arab 
tribes;  and  ynth  this  doubtful  allusion  they  pass 
altogether  out  of  history. 

The  Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  notorious 
among  the  nations  for  their  cruelty.  Their  religion 
was  a  genuine  reflection  of  this  infamous  national 
characteristic.  Their  chief  deity  was  Molech  or 
Milcom(l  Kir-»). 

Ammonitess  (n'ps),  woman  of  Anunon,  1 K 14"- ", 
2  Ch  12"  24» 

LiTEBATTBX.  —  Kaotcsch  in  Biehm,  Eandi£6rteTb*ck,  18S4, 
pp.  55,  56 — an  admirable  and  comprebensiTe  sketch.  See 
Dillmann  aud  Delitzsch  on  Gn  19^  in  their  CoinmentarieB ; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  iL  London,  1876,  pp.  295,  338,  393  ff. ; 
UL  1878,  p.  24,  etc. ;  Ebrard,  Apologai^  Bdin.  1SS7,  ii.  349-361. 

J.  Macphebsos. 

AMNON  (pi:;x).  —  i.  Eldest  son  of  David  bv 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess.  He  dishonoured  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was,  on  that  account,  slain  by  her 
brother  Absalom  (2  S  3^  13"-).  In  2  S  IS**  he  is  c^ed 
Aminon  (pj'cjt),  supposed  by  many  (on  the  analogy  of 
Arabic)  to  be  a  diminutive  form,  purposely  use^  by 
Absalom  to  express  contempt ;  possibly  it  is  only 
a  clerical  error.     2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Ch  4"^). 

J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

AMOK  (rcjj  'deep'). — A  priestly  family  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  and  oi  Joialam,  Nek  12'-  *• 
See  Gexealogy. 

AHON  d'Sif,  }CK  '  a  skilled,  or  master  workman,' 
Pr  S=*  RY).— 1.  One  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  son  and 
successor  of  Manasseh.  Two  parallel  accounts  of 
his  reijni  are  jriven  in  2  K  2P^^  and  2  Ch  33-*-^' 
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His  name  occurs  in  the  "onealogical  list  of  the 
house  of  David,  I  Ch  3",  and  in  tliat  of  the 
ancestry  of  our  Lord,  Mt  1'".  It  is  also  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  his  son  Josiah  in  Jer  P 
25\  Zeph  V. 

A.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-two, 
and  his  reign  lasted  two  years  (041-63S)  B.C.).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  his  name  may  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Egyp.  divinity  Araon 
(see  Thebes),  and  may  thus  be  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  his  father's  heathen  sympathies.  There 
i«,  however,  no  other  evidence  that  in  his  culti- 
vation of  foreign  forms  of  worship  Manasseh  was 
definitely  influenced  by  Egypt,  and  the  name  A. 
may  quite  well  be  Hebrew. 

All  that  we  know  of  A.  is  that  during  his  short 
reign  he  repeated  all  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his 
father's  earlier  years.  He  had  been  unalliected  by 
Manasseh's  tarcfy  repentance  and  futile  attempts 
at  reform,  and  when  he  came  into  power  he  gave 
full  scope  to  the  heathen  proclivities  with  which 
his  youthful  training  had  imbued  him.  The 
state  of  matters  under  A.  may  be  inferred  partly 
from  the  fact  that  '  he  walked  in  all  the  way  that 
his  father  walked  in,  and  served  the  idols  that 
his  father  served,  and  worshipped  them '  (2  K 
21-'),  paitly  from  the  evils  that  were  found 
rampant  at  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation  (2  K 
23''"'^,  2  Ch  34^"'),  and  partly  from  the  description 
which  the  prophets  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give 
of  the  religious  condition  of  Judah  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Josiah's  rei^  (Zeph  l*""  8-»  31-8,  Jer  2-6). 
An  Asherah  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 
incense  was  burned  to  Baal ;  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  worshipped ;  idolatrous  priests  were 
maintained  ;  and  the  name  of  Malcam  was  held  as 
sacred  as  that  of  J".  Perhaps  even  human  sacri- 
fice was  not  discontinued.  Idolatry  in  religion 
was  accompanied  by  lawless  luxury,  and  by  the 
corruption  of  morals  in  every  part  or  society.  The 
rulers  were  violent,  the  judges  rapacious,  the 
prophets  treacherous,  and  the  priests  profane. 

A.  was  slain  by  conspirators,  and  was  buried  in 
the  new  burial-place  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  where 
his  father  also  lay.  He  was  not  the  victim  of  a 
popular  revolt,  but  of  a  palace  intrigue  ;  for  the 
people  slew  his  murderers,  and  set  his  son  Josiah 
on  the  throne.  It  is  possible  that  the  plot  against 
A.  may  have  been  connected  Avith  some  attempt  at 
religious  reform,  like  the  revolt  of  Jehu  against 
Jehoram  of  Israel.  If  this  was  so,  the  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  the  popular  reaction  in  favour 
of  idolatry  was  strong  enough  to  delay  the  revival 
of  J"'s  worship  for  nearly  twenty  years.  But  the 
record  is  so  meagre  that  this  must  remain  mere 
matter  of  conjecture. 

LiTERATCRE.— For  the  last  point,  see  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  il. 
378  f.  There  is  a  reading  by  one  of  the  hands  in  the  Alex.  MS  of 
the  LXX  which  gives  twelve  years  instead  of  two  as  the  length 
of  A. '8  reign.  This  has  been  defended  as  authentic  by  George, 
Duke  of  Manchester  (The  Times  of  Daniel,  London,  184.5),  on 
Sounds  of  prophetical  chronology,  in  which  he  is  partly 
supported  by  Kbrard  (SK,  1847,  iii.  652  fl.).  For  the  other  side, 
see  Theniiis,  Vie  Biicher  der  Kimige,  in  loc.,  and  the  note  in 
Ewald  {Qetchichte,  B.  3.  8.  715 ;  Eng.  tr.  iv.  200). 

2.  A  governor  of  Samaria  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
mentioned  in  1  K  222«  (pK)  and  2  Ch  18^  (|iDK). 
The  prophet  Micaiah  was  given  into  his  custody 
when  Ahab  set  out  with  Jehoshaphat  on  his  fatal 
attempt  against  Ramoth-gilead.  The  LXX  has 
some  singular  variations  on  this  name.  In  1  K  he 
appears  as  ^^eixrjp  ri>v  ^acriX^a  TTJs  w6\ews  (or  ace.  to 
another  reading  'Apifiuv  rbv  Apxavra).  In  2  Ch  he 
is  'EmV  (also  ZtTi^trjp)  dpxovra.  Josephus  calls  him 
'Axd/Muv.  (See  ZATIV,  1885,  S.  173  fV.)  3.  'The 
children  of  A mon'  (pc^)  are  mentioned  in  Neh  7** 
among  '  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants,'  in  the 
list  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Bab.  Exile 


with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  Ezr  (2")  the  name  appears  as  Ami  ('i?^).  4. 
Amon  (god).    See  Thebes, 

James  Patrick. 
AMORITES  (nbKn  'the  Amorite').— The  name 
has  been  supposed  to  signify  '  mountaineer ' ;  but 
the  two  Heb.  words  'Smer  and  'dinir,  by  which  the 
signification  is  supported,  mean  'summit'  and 
'tower,' noc 'mountain.'  In  the  Bab.  and  Assyr, 
texts,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  the 
name  is  written  Amurra, '  the  Amorite,'  the  country 
being  Amurri ;  the  Egyp.  form  is  Amur,  '  Amorite.' 
Syria  and  Pal,  were  known  to  the  Semites  of 
Babylonia  as  '  the  land  of  the  Amorite '  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  (B.C.  3800),  and  the 
Sumerian  name  Martu  (whicli  lias  been  connected 
with  that  of  the  Plujcn.  city  Marathus  and  moun- 
tain Brathy)  is  probably  a  modification  of  Amurrft, 
According  to  an  early  Bab.  geograpliical  list 
{WAI  iL  50.  50),  Sanir  (the  Senir  of  Dt  3»)  was 
a  synonym  of  Subartum  or  northern  Syria.  In 
Sumerian  times  '  the  land  of  the  Amorites '  was 
also  known  as  Tidnim  or  Tidanu. 

In  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (B,C.  1400) 
and  of  the  Nineteenth  Egyp.  Dynasty  (B.C.  1300) 
'the  land  of  tlie  Amorites'  denoted  the  inland 
region  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Pal.  of  later 
days.  In  many  passages  of  the  OT,  however,  the 
Amorites  appear  as  the  predominant  population  of 
Canaan,  and  accordingly  (as  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions)  give  their  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  country  (see  2  S  2P,  Am  2»-"'),  The 
Hivites  of  Gn  34-,  Jos  9^  11'*  are  Amorites  in  Gn 
4822,  2  S  212 ;  the  Jebusites  of  Jos  15«3  1828,  Jg  1*1 
19",  2  S  58  24'8  are  Amorites  in  Jos  10»-«  (cf.  Ezk 
16^) ;  and  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  in  Gn  23  take 
the  place  of  the  Amorites  of  Mamre  in  Gn  14'^ 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  according  to  Nu  13®, 
while  the  Amalekites,  or  Bedawin,  dwell  in  the 
desert  to  the  south,  and  the  Canaanites  in  the  coast- 
lands  of  Phoenicia  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
'  the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites 
dwell  in  the  mountains. ' 

Amorite  kingdoms  also  existed  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Palestine.  In  early  days  we  hear  of 
Amorites  to  the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gn 
14^  cf.  Dt  V- «),  but  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
their  two  chief  kingdoms  were  those  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  on  the  ea,stern  side  of  the  Jordan  (Dt  31*, 
Jos  2'").  Og  ruled  in  Bashan,  Sihon  more  to  the 
south,  where  he  had  driven  the  Moabites  from  the 
fertile  lands  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon 
(Nu  21"- 28).  The  overthrow  of  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  the  occupation  of  their  territories,  were  among 
the  first  achievements  of  the  Israelitisli  invaders  of 
Canaan  (Nu  212'-^).  A  fragment  of  an  Amorite 
song  of  triumph  over  the  conquered  Moabites  is 
given  in  Nu  212^"^,  where  it  is  turned  against  the 
conquerors  themselves. 

W  hether  the  Amorite  kingdoms  were  the  result  of 
conquest,  or  whether  the  Amorites  represented  the 
original  population  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
we  do  not  know.  A  still  more  tliJlicult  problem  is 
the  relation  between  the  Amorites  and  Hittites  in 
southern  Palestine.  That  the  two  peoples  were 
interlocked  there,  we  know  from  the  statement 
of  Ezk  (16')  in  regard  to  the  double  pareutajio 
(Amorite  and  Hittite)  of  Jerusalem,  In  the  north, 
in  '  the  land  of  the  Amorites*  of  the  cuneiform  and 
E^p,  inscriptions,  the  interlocking  was  due  to 
Hittite  conquest.  Before  the  reign  of  Tahutmes  ill, 
of  the  Eighteenth  Egyp,  Dvnasty  (B.C,  1504-1449), 
the  Amorite  stronghold  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
had  been  captured  by  the  Hittites,  and  had  become 
their  southern  capital.  The  Hittites,  however, 
were  intruders  from  the  north. 

On  the  Egyp.  monuments  the  Amorites  are  de- 
picted as  a  tall  race,  with  fair  skins,  light  (also 


black)  hair,  and  blue  eyes  (Tomkins,  Jrl.  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  xviiL  3,  p.  224).  They 
thus  resembled  the  Libyans  (the  Berbers  of  to- 
day), and  belonged  to  the  white  race.  The 
same  type,  with  profiles  resembling  those  of  the 
Amorites  on  the  Egyp.  monuments,  is  still  met  with 
in  Pal.,  especially  m  the  extreme  south.  The 
tall  stature  of  the  Amorites  impressed  the  Israel- 
ites (Nu  13**- »  Dt  2i«-"  92,  it  the  Anakim  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Amorites).  Amorites  from  time 
to  time  settled  in  Egypt,  and  became  naturalised 
subjects  of  the  Pharaoh.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Tahutmes  in. ,  the  sword-bearer  of  the  king  and  his 
brother,  a  priest,  were  sons  of  an  'Amorite'  and 
his  wife  Karuna. 

In  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  correspondence, 
the  Egyp.  governor  of  the  'land  of  the  Amorites' 
was  AM-Asherah  (written  Abd-Asirti  and  Abd- 
Asratu),  who,  ■with  his  son  Ezer  (Aziru),  made 
successful  war  against  Rib-hadad,  the  governor  of 
Phcenicia,  eventually  driving  him  from  his  cities 
of  Zemar  and  Gebal.  Aziru  seems  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  Aram-nalia- 
raiiii  (Mitanni).  In  some  of  his  despatches  to  the 
Pharaoh  he  describes  the  Hittites  as  advancing 
southward,  and  as  having  captured  Tunip  and  other 
Egyp.  towns  in  northern  Syria.  The  kingdoms 
of  Og  and  (probably)  Sihon  did  not  as  yet  exist, 
'  the  field  of  Bashan '  (Ziri-Basana)  being  under 
the  Egyp.  governor  Artama-Samas.  One  of  the 
letters  is  from  the  king  to  the  governor  of  '  the  citv 
of  the  Amorites,'  and  orders  certain  Amorite  rebefe 
to  be  sent  in  chains  to  the  Pharaoh,  whose  names 
are  Sarru,  Tuva,  Leya,  Yisvari  (or  Pisvari),  the  son- 
in-law  of  ^lanya,  DJisarti,  f*al&ma,  and  Nimmakhfi. 
AL- 'ut  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Merenptah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ramses  II. ,  built  a  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites  (Anast.  iiL  Bev.  5),  and  one  of 
the  chief  officials  at  his  court  was  Ben-Mazana,  the 
son  of  Ynpa'a  or  Yau  '  the  great,'  from  Ziri-Basana. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  Bashan  was  at  the 
time  under  Amorite  rule. 

LiTERATCBB.— Saycc,  'The  White  Race  of  Ancient  Palestine,' 
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I.  The  Prophet.  —  This  is  the  name  of  the 
prophet  whose  book  in  our  Bibles  *  occupies  the 
third  place  amongst  the  ilinor  Prophets.t  The 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Fathers,  being  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted  with  Heb.,  frequently  confounded 
his  name  with  the  quite  difTerent  one  of  Isaiah's 
father,  Amoz.     Our  prophet  has  no  namesake  in 

*  The  same  order  is  observed  in  our  editions  of  the  Heb. 
Bible,  but  in  the  T.TX  Amos  follows  Hosea.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  Syriac  Lives  of  the  Prophets.    Greg.  Kaz.  says — 

M>W>  uit  ilrii  it  ypt^xi  tt  iMt*m 

t  The  name  has  been  very  variously  explained.  Jerome,  in 
his  preface  to  Jcel,  understands  it  as  meaning  one  vho  bears  a 
load,  but  in  the  preface  to  Amos  he  makes  it  eqaivalent  to  the 
people  that  i*  torn  asunder.  EnsebiiH  gives  Uie  altematires 
strottg,  faithful,  tearing  the  peopb  aswtder.  A  Babbinical 
tradition  asserts  that  *  the  prophet  was  called  Amos  because  he 
was  heavy  (=Heb.  'amoi)  of  tongue,'  and  represents  the  Lord 
as  saying,  '  I  sent  Amos,  and  they  called  him  stammerer.'  The 
Rabbis  ascribed  the  same  physical  infirmity  to  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah.  Gesenius  {This.  1014)  was  disposed  to  seek  an 
Egj-p.  etj-mology,  comparing  such  familiar  E^yp.  f<xins  as 
Amosis,  Amagii.  But  the  most  probable  view  is  that  which 
traces  it  to  the  verb  'aauu  (=to  bearX  and  looks  on  it  as  mean- 
ing burden-bearer  ot  burdened.  The  attempt  at  exirianation  is 
carried  too  far  when  it  is  sii^gested  that  the  name  was  imposed 
by  the  child's  parents  because  of  the  heavy  load  of  poverty 
which  he  was  doomed  to  carry. 


the  OT.*  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  a 
Judsean  by  birth  :  Am  V  is  not  ateolutely  de- 
cisive, but  taken  in  conjunction  with  7"  it  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  southern 
kingdom.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  prove  his  northern  origin  from  the  spelling  of 
certain  words  (4"  o"  6*-  ^*  8')  must  be  pronounced 
failures.  He  owned  a  smaiU  flock  of  a  ]>ecnliar 
breed  of  sheep,  ngly  and  short-footed,  but  valuable 
for  their  excellent  wool  [cf.  2  K  3*,  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  noked  (Am  1')  occurs]. 
These  he  pastured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tekoa, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  (See  Tekoa.)  Part 
of  his  liveliliood  was  derived  from  the  lightly- 
esteemed  fruit  of  a  few  sycomore  trees  (7").  ms 
owTi  account  of  himself  (7^*-^)  gives  us  the  impres- 
sion that,  though  poor,  he  was  independent,  and 
able,  when  occasion  demanded,  to  leave  his  flock 
for  a  while.  This  is  more  probable  than  the  sup- 
position that  he  brought  his  sheep  with  him  from 
Tekoa  to  Bethel.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  his 
father  had  followed  the  same  occupation,  for  in 
the  East  avocations  are  hereditary.  The  omission 
of  the  fathers  name  in  the  superscriprion  of  the 
prophecy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  distinguished  fanuly  (contrast  Is  1', 
Jer  II,  Ezk  l\  Hos  IS  Joel  l^  etc.).  A  worth- 
less Je\s-ish  tradition  makes  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoa  (2  S  14)  to  have  been  his  grandmother. 

In  his  day  it  was  still  common  for  those  who 
appeared  as  prophets  to  come  forth  from  circles 
voiere  the  practices  and  influences  cherished  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  men  for  this  high 
oftice.  But  he  was  doing  his  ordinary  work  when 
the  impulse  came  which  brought  him  to  Bethel, 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom,  there 
to  denounce  the  sins  of  Israel.  God  called  him,  with- 
out any  intermediary  (7^* ;  cf.  Gal  P),  and  the  call 
came  with  a  constraining  force  which  left  no  choice 
but  to  foUow  (3®).  External  events,  no  doubt,  had 
their  influence.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  feeling  how  deeply  A.  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  westward  movement  of  the  Assyr. 
colossus,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
campaigns  prosecuted  in  this  direction  by  Salma- 
nassar  m.  (7S3-773  B.C.),  or  by  Assurdanil  (773- 
755  B.C.),  had  excited  his  alarm.  The  note  of  time 
P, '  two  years  before  the  earthquake,'does  not  afford 
much  help  in  dating  his  mission.  Zee  14*  assigns 
this  earthquake  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  of  Judah ; 
and  Jerome,  on  Am  P,  makes  bold  to  identify  it 
with  the  one  which  Josephus  {Ant.  VS..  x.  4)  asserts 
to  have  occurred  as  a  punishment  of  Uzziah's 
sacrilege  :  '  (^uando  iram  Domini  non  solum  pcena 
ejus,  qui  sacniegus  fuit,  sed  et  terras  motus  ostendit, 
quem  Hebrsei  tunc  accidisse  commemorant. '  Am  1' 
fixes  the  prophet's  activity  in  the  period  when 
Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  was  contemporaneous  with 
Uzziah.  This  period  extended  from  775  to  750 
B.C.  The  tone  of  the  prophecy  leaves  little  doubt 
that,  when  it  was  delivered,  the  bulk  of  Jeroboam's 

*  Our  English  Bibles,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  majority  of 
modem  VSS,  mentitn  a  aeoood  Amos.  Thk  is  in  St.  Luke's 
account  of  the  genealogy  of  Joseidi,  the  putative  father  of  our 
I»rd,  Lk  3&^.  There  is,  however,  some  rmcenainty  as  to 
whether  the  correct  form  is  not  Amoz.  The  Gr.  'Auw;  is  not 
deciaiTe,  since  it  is  used  in  the  LXX  indifferently  for  pCK 
(Is  11)  and  stay  (Am  l^X  l^edsely  as  ieiotoB  has  Amos  in 
both  cases.  The  Peshitta  also  &ils  to  help  as.  Whereas  it 
txaosliterates  the  propbefs  name  «rf)nV)S  and  that  <rf 
Isaiah's  father  «QLD|,  at  Ue  S*  it  ccMnbines  the  two  forms 

♦  OV^S.  Delitzst^and  SaUdnson,  in  their  Hd>.  A'ew  Testa- 
meats,  decide  in  favour  ol  Amoz,  both  giving  pcx.  The 
question  is  not  important.  In  any  case  we  know  nothing  con^ 
ceming  the  person  named,  and  'it  is  not  possible  to  do  mete 
than  state  the  negative  conclusion  that  he  cannot  have  been 
either  the  prophet  of  Tekoa  or  the  father  ot  Isaiah,  seeing  he  is 
removed  from  Joseph  by  an  interval  of  only  seven  gene.-atioos. 
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splendid  achievements  hod  already  been  wrought. 
The  ministry  of  Amos  sliould  therefore  be  dated 
about  TOO  B.C.  An  attempt  has  reccntlj'  been  made, 
on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  to  brin^'  it 
down  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  date  it  about  734. 
This,  however,  would  require  us  to  set  aside  Am7"*'", 
a  section  which  bears  every  mark  of  verisimilitude. 

Bethel  was  the  principal  scene  of  his  preachinjj, 
perhaps  the  only  one.  When  he  had  delivered 
several  addresses  there,  Amaziah,  the  chief  priest 
of  the  royal  sanctuary,  sent  a  message  to  the 
king,  who  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  present, 
accusing  the  preacher  of  treason,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  latter  to  quit  the  realm. 
Evidently  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
oppressed  poor  might  bo  stirred  up  to  revolt  against 
their  lords  and  masters.  The  tnreats  of  coayng 
judgment  would  disturb  many  hearers.  The 
denunciation  of  cruelty  and  injustice  would  awake 
many  echoes.  Yet  the  priest's  language  evinces^ 
all  tiie  contempt  which  a  hi'^hly-placed  official 
feels  towards  an  interfering  nobody,  a  fellow  who, 
as  he  thinks,  gains  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
prophesying.  Jeroboam  does  not  seem  to  have 
paid  much  need.  In  the  Bab.  Talm.  Pesachim,  fol. 
87ft,  it  is  said :  '  How  is  it  proved  that  Jeroboam 
did  not  receive  the  accusation  brought  against 
Amos?  .  .  .  The  king  answered  [in  reply  to 
Amazialil.  Cdd  forbid  that  that  righteous  man 
should  have  said  this  ;  and  if  he  hath  said  it,  what 
can  I  do  to  him  ?  The  Shechinah  hath  said  it  to 
him.'  The  conversation  is  fictitious;  but  Amos 
doubtless  withdrew  unmolested,  after  disclaiming 
any  official  and  permanent  standing  as  a  prophet, 
predicting  Amaziah's  utter  destruction  because  of 
his  impious  hindrance  of  the  divine  word  (7^^'^^), 
and  completing  the  delivery  of  his  own  message  to 
Israel  (8.  9).  On  reaching  liome  he  doubtless  put 
into  writing  the  substance  of  his  speeches,  and  the 
roll  thus  written  is  the  earliest  book  of  prophecy 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Concerning  his  subsequent  fortunes  we  are 
entirely  in  tlie  dark.  A  late  Christian  tradition, 
originating  probably  in  the  6th  century  of  our 
era,  affirms  that  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel, 
struck  him  freouently,  and  treacherously  abused 
him,  and  finally  Amaziah's  son  killed  him, 
striking  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  club,  because 
he  had  rebuked  him  for  the  apostasy  of  worship- 

{)ing  the  two  golden  calves.  The  prophet  survived 
on"  enough  to  reach  his  own  land  [another  version 
adds,  'at  the  end  of  two  days'],  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  reached  Tekoa  in  peace,  resumed  his  shep- 
herd life,  and  eventually  was  gathered  to  liis 
fathers.  Jerome  and  Lusebius  attimi  that  his 
sepulchre  was  still  shown  at  Tekoa  in  their  days. 
WTien  Maundrell  was  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1737 
he  was  told  that  the  tomb  was  in  the  village  on 
the  mountain.  The  Roman  Churcli  places  Amos 
amongst  the  martyrs,  and  commemorates  him  on 
the  31st  March,  the  Gr.  Church  on  the  loth  June. 
Among.st  the  Jews  his  freedom  of  speech  gave 
oflfence  even  after  his  death,  for  the  Koh.  Jiab. 
blames  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiastes  for  their 
fault-finding,  and  states  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  superscriptions  to  their  books  run,  '  The  words 
of  Amos,'  etc.,  and  not,  '  The  words  of  God.' 
II.  TnK  Prophkcy. 

I.  The  Authenticity  oi  the  writing  which  bears 
his  name  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  As 
to  its  integrity  there  is  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  following  passages  are  later  additions : 
11. 2  04. 3  413  5c.  9  62  93. 8-ij,  Emendations  of  the  Mns- 
sorctic  text  have  been  suggested  for  the  under- 
mentioned passages,  and  most  of  them  merit  careful 
consideration:  !'••"  2'^  35.9.11.12.14  41. 2. s  58. 9. n.  12. 
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2.  The  Contents  may  be  summarised  thus :— Chs. 
1  and  2  :  The  iNxnoDUCTlON,  which  touches  on  the 
sins,  first  of  the  neigiibouring  nations  and  then  of 
Israel,  and  announces  their  imminent  punishment. 
Chs.  3-C:  The  First  Main  Divisiox  of  the 
Book;  Z-A^  A  Minatory  Discourse,  addressed  chielly 
to  the  ruling  classes;  4^-"  A  Continuation  of  the 
same  Speech,  now  directed  to  the  people  in  general, 
detailing  the  judgments  by  which  God  had  sought 
to  bring  tliem  back  to  Himself,  and  sharply 
pointing  out  that  a  more  decisive  stroke  was  at 
hand  ;  b:A  Second  Address,  in  which  are  contained 
lamentations,  reproofs,  exhortations  to  true  religion 
as  opposed  to  false,  threats  of  ruin  and  captivity ; 
6 :  A  Woe  upon  the  Luxurimts,  the  Self -Conjiaent,  and 
the  Proud.  Chs.  7-9 :  The  Second  Main  Division 
OF  THE  Book  ;  V'^  Three  Visions ;  i"'-'^  The  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expidsion  of  Amos  ;  8''*  A  Fourth  Vision, 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  being  occupied  M-ith  de- 
nunciations of  the  extortionate  traders,  the  st-lf- 
indulgent  rich,  the  superstitious  pilgrims ;  9 :  The 
Concluding  Vision:  Tne  Inevitable  Punishment  of 
Wrong-doers :  The  Messianic  Future. 

3.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
prophet's  Theology  are  quite  unmistakable  : — 

(1)  His  Idea  of  God. — Amos  was  an  uncom- 
promising monothelst.  There  is  not  a  verse  in  his 
writings  that  admits  the  existence  of  other  deities. 
But  his  conviction  of  the  divine  unity  was  not 
the  result  of  philosophic  thought  and  argument. 
It  was  an  immediate  certainty  springing  out  of 
his  deep  sense  of  J"'s  righteousness,  nearness, 
greatness.  So  near  and  so  mighty  did  He  seem 
that  there  was  no  room  for  other  gods,  and  hence 
there  is  no  discussion  of  their  claims.  J"  is  all- 
powerful  in  Heaven  and  Sheol,  on  Carrael  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  Caphtor  and  Kir,  and 
Edom  and  Tyre.  His  might  is  shown  in  the 
control  of  human  history  (chs.  1  and  2,  passim ;  5-^ 
6"  9''),  and  esp.  in  His  guidance  of  the  fortimes  of 
Israel.  Every  movement  of  the  national  life, 
spiritual  and  external,  has  been  under  His  hand 
(2^-11).  In  all  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance ;  it  is  His  purposes  that  are  con- 
stantly being  wrought  out :  calami^,  as  well  as 
prosperity,  comes  from  Him  (.S^''*).  iiThis  implies 
His  dominion  over  Nature,  the  cOTlpleteness  of 
which  comes  out  in  such  sections  as  4*"**',  Mhcre 
every  natural  calamity  and  scourge,  dearth, 
drought,  mildew,  locust,  pestilence,  is  traced  to 
the  direct  exercise  of  His  will.  It  scarcely  need 
be  added  that  the  personality  of  God  was  clear  to 
the  prophet's  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  anthropomorphism  :  J "  steps  forth 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  like  an  armed 
warrior  (7") ;  in  pity  for  His  people  He  changes 
His  purposes  (7^  etc.). 

(2)  The  relation  bcticcen  J"  and  Israel.  —  In 
common  with  all  his  countrymen,  Amos  believed 
that  J"  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  Go<l,  and 
they  His  people.  But  they  regarded  the  bond  as 
a  natural  and  indissoluble  one,  like  that  which 
was  conceived  to  exist  between  other  nations  and 
their  deities,  so  that,  provided  they  paid  His  duea 
in  the  form  of  sacrifices,  He  was  bound  in  honour, 
and  for  His  own  sake,  to  protect  and  Ijless  them. 
The  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  the 
relation  was  a  moral  one,  not  merely  dissoluble, 
but  certain  to  be  dissolved  if  they  fell  below  His 
standard  of  moral  requirements.  It  is  in  the 
insistence  on  this,  and  in  the  statement  of  those 
moral  requirements,  that  the  splendid  originality 
of  Amos  is  most  clearly  evinced.  Ceremonial  wor- 
ship has  no  intrinsic  value  (o-^'^) :  the  only  genuine 
service  of  God  consists  in  justice  and  righteousness 
(S'") ;  when  immorality  and  oppression  are  practised 
by  His  worshippers,  God  shrinks  from  contact  with 
them    as    from    a    defilement :    inhumanity    and 
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unbrotherliness,  nay  even  the  failure  to  respect  the 
sentiments  of  others  iF-2^),  are  hateful  to  Him 
when  heathens  are  guilty  of  them,  and  much  more 
so  when  Israel  is  (3-).  As  to  the  illegitimate 
ni.rlio,]-;  of  worshipjun^  tEe_L6rily  hfr- natK-tmli,' 
V.  <\y  ;  3^*   4*  8'^   sKowthe    scorn    with 

^  'gardeti  them.     But  it  is  the  spirit,  not 

the  mtiliuJ,  which  finds  in  him  so  stem  an  anta- 
gonist. His  main  contention  is  that  ritual,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  social  virtues,  is  an  abomination. 
True  religion  consists  in  doing  good  and  abstaining 
from  hann.  As  in  the  Epistle  of  St^  .Tnn^^ti  pthioal 
considerations  are  paramount,  pigli teQn  an p;<j i g 
the  kej-note  of  the  prophecy.  The  word  Love 
does  not  occur.  This  bent  was  due  primarily  to  his 
apprehension  of  the  diWne  character.  God,  to  him, 
was  the  God  of  Righteousness  rather  than  of  Love. 
Xot,  of  course,  that  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Love 
is  absent  ;  ch.  7^""  is  a  picture  of  the  placableness 
which  j-ields  to  the  prophets  intercession,  even  at 
the  moment  when  the  stroke  of  punishment  is 
falling.  But  in  this  particular  Amos  stands  far 
below  Hosea.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
helped  to  fix  his  view.  Jeroboam's  victories  had 
brought  wealth  and  power  to  the  upper  classes,  but 
had  left  the  poor  worse  oft"  than  of  old.  The 
basest  advantage  was  taken  of  this  ;  the  -wicked 
meanness  of  the  powerful  provoked  Amos  to  con- 
tempt -J  '.  Without  being  what  is  now  called  a 
sociali>t — for,  indeed,^  he  was  in  no  respect  a 
theorist — he  felt  deeply  the  rottenness  of  the  social 
state  ;  the  dignity  of  man  vas  being  trampled  on  ; 
the  prevalent  luxury  was  founded  on  oppression, 
and  was  sapping  the  life  of  those  who  practised  it.' 
He  attacks  this  luxury  unsparingly  (6*'*) ;  evMi 
the  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  recently  introduced 
from  the  farther  East,  is  twice  rebuked  (3^^  p^). 
The  peasant,  as  well  as  the  prophet,  may  be  felt 
here. 

(3)  The  Coming  ^Judgment,— -The  Book  of  Amos 
is  the  earliest  writing  in  which  the  term  •'  The 
Day  of  J  "  is  used.  Most  probably  it  was  current 
on  the  people's  lips.  They  imagined  that  when 
the  Lord  arose  in  judgment  it  would  be,  not  only 
for  the  establishment  of  His  rule  over  the  whole 
world,  but  also  to  their  great  benefit ;  all  their 
sufferings  would  come  to  a  perpetual  end  ;  dominion 
as  large  as  David's  would  be  restored  to  Israel. 
^Amos  saw  that  this  '  Day  '  threatened  to  be  one  of 
judgment  on  Israel  itself  (5^'"*),  and  its  coming 
appeared  so  inevitable  that  he  speaks  of  it  as 
already  present.  Uidike  his  predecessors,  he  looks 
on  the  resrdt  as  totally  destructive  of  the  common- 
wealth (2»-is  31--"  42-  3. 12  527  g  passim,  7«  9i-«-  '). 
Repentance  would  have  averted  thLs  (4),  but  the 
opportunity  has  passed.  The  gnreat  world-power 
which  will  ser\e  as  God's  instrument  is  doubtless 
Assj-ria,  but  the  prophet  stops  short  of  the  mention 
of  its  name  (.5"-'^  6^^).  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the 
weakness  under  which  the  Eastern  colossus  then 
laboured,  but  believed  that  it  would  stand  firmly 
on  its  feet  again. 

(41  The  Messianic  picture  in  9-"^\ — One  of  the 
■\v.  Lhtiest  reasons  for  regarding  this  as  a  later 
aaation  is  its  incongruousness  with  the  Visions  of 
Judgment  which  have  preceded.  It  shows  us  the 
land  entirely  purged  of  the  sinners,  the  rich 
officials  who  had  abused  their  power.  The  Davidic 
kingdom  is  restored,  no  stress,  however,  being 
laid  on  the  person  or  character  of  the  prince  at  its 
head.  The  ancient  bounds  of  the  empire  are 
re-established,  foreigners,  especially  the  hated 
Edomites,  being  reduced  anew  to  subjection.  The 
Israelite  exiles  have  been  brought  home,  and  have 
rebuilt  the  waste  cities.  AgricuJture  and  vine-grow- 
ing flourish  to  a  miraculous  degree  on  a  soU  of 
immensely  increased  fertUitv.  Israel  has  reached 
an  eartlily  paradise,  and  will  never  be  dispossessed. 


This  is  a  picture  which  would  have  commended 
itself  to  the  men  who  heard  Amos,  as  his  genuine 
predictions  did  not.  One  point  there  is  in  common: 
everything  is  human  and  earthly,  there  is  no  trace 
of  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

In  so  early  a  -writer  as  Amos  it  is  surprising  to 
meet  -with  so  few  signs  of  sympathy  with  the 
modes  of  thought  and  expres^^ion  which  were 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  higher  religion  of  the 
OT.  At  7"  he  appears  to  share  in  the  common 
idea  that  other  lands  are  unclean  to  an  Israelite. 
At  a^  he  a3opts  the  widespread  myth  of  a  dan- 
gerous serpent  inhabiting  the'  sea,"  the  creature, 
perhaps,  which  the  dwellers  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast -lands  conceived  of  as  s-wallowing,  each 
evening,  the  setting  sun.  At  5*  (a  disputed 
passage)  there  is  prote.bly  a  mythical  idea  involved 
in  the  mention  of  the  constellation  of  '  The  Fool.' 
(See  art.  Oriox.  )  At  6'°  (another  disputed  passage) 
the  superstitious  dread  of  pronouncing  the  divine 
name  amidst  inauspicious  surroundings  is  referred 
to  -without  reproof. 

4.  There  was  a  time  when  Jerome's  verdict  on 
the  Stt/le  of  Amos,  imperifus  sermons,  sed  non 
scientid,  was  generally  acquiesced  in.  Now, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  the  Christian  Father  was 
prejudiced  by  his  Jewish  teacher,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  as  little  deficient  in  style  as  in  know- 
ledge. In  point  of  fact,  he  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  best  OT  writers.  His  language  is  clear  and 
vigorous ;  his  sentences  are  well  rounded.  His 
imagery,  mainly  drawn,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
from  rural  life  (threshing-sledges,  waggon,  harvests, 
grasshoppers,  cattle,  birds,  lions,  fishing),  is  vi-vid 
and  telling.  He  knows  how  to  use  the  refrain  (4), 
and  the  poetic  lament  (5-) ;  he  is  skilful  in  working 
up  to  a  climax.  Two  or  three  solecisms  in  spelling 
may  well  be  set  do\vn  to  transcribers.  An  Eastern 
shepherd  is  not  necessarily  uncultivated,  though  his 
culture  be  not  derived  from  books.  This  shepherd's 
outlook  was  a  wide  one  (1.  2.  9") ;  his  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  events  uncommonly  clear  ;  his 
knowledge  bom  of  reflection  and  the  touch  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  boldness  of  his  style  was  an  expression  of 
the  boldness  of  the  man  and  his  thoughts.  It 
required  no  smaU  courage  for  a  Judtean  to  enter 
Israelite  territory  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter- 
fering in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  nation, 
denouncing  everything  as  corrupt,  threatening 
swift  and  utter  ruin.  Kor  is  that  all.  No  speaker 
ever  ran  counter  to  the  most  cherished  convictions 
of  his  auditors  more  daringly  than  the  prophet  who 
told  them  that  the  destinies'of  other  nations  are  as 
really  guided  by  God  as  those  of  His  chosen  people; 
9^  is  almost  a  contradiction  of  3-.  His  courage  was 
derived  from  his  conviction  of  the  reality  and 
dignity  of  his  mission.  When  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken,  the  man  who  hears  Him  cannot  but  prophesy. 
And  whoever  else  may  fail  to  hear,  the  prophet 
does  not ;  he  is  of  the  Pri\-y  Council  (3"-  ®,  cf. 
Gn  18^").  That  is  the  starting-point  of  Hebrew 
prophecy. 

LrrERATTEB.— Calvin,  PrceUet.  in  Duod.  Propk.  Min.  1810 ; 
J.  Gerhardi,  Adn.  Posth.  in  Propk.  Amog  et  Jon.  1676;  J.  C. 
Harenbei^,  Amot  Proph.  Expomt.  1768 ;  L.  J.  TJUand,  Annt*. 
ad  toe.  quced.  Am.  1779 ;  J.  8.  Yat«,  Amo»  uber*.  u.  erOdrt, 
1810 ;  Juynboll,  Digptaatio  de  Amoto,  1828 ;  Ew&ld,  Die  Proph. 
de*  Atten  Bunde*,  1840 ;  Henderson,  Minor  PnpheU,  1845, 
1858 ;  Baur,  Der  Proph.  Amot,  1847 ;  Gandell  in  Ths  Speakei'i 
Comrnentary,  1876 ;  Hitag-Steiner,  IHe  Zuioff  Kl.  Fivpk.  1881 ; 
TV.  R.  Smith,  The  Prcphet*o/I»ra^,  1896;  Hoffmann, '  VewiH*e 
zn  Amo«,'  in  ZATW,  1883 ;  Gtmning,  De  Godtpraken  ran  Amot, 
ISSo  :  Davidson,  Expositor,  Mar.  and  Sept.  1S87 ;  Keil,  Die  KL 
Proph.  1S8» ;  Orelli,  Di*  Ztc6(f  KL  PnmA.  18S8  (tr.  by  BKoks) ; 
Bachmann,  Prcepartftionen  zu  den  KL  Pr.  Heft  3,  1890; 
Farrar,  The  Minor  Prophet* ;  -WTellhausen,  Die  Kl.  Proph. 
18S2;  Beuss,  Die  Propketen,  Bd.  ii.  of  A.T.  1892;  MkA^t, 
Amot  ocertat.  1893 ;  BiUieb,  Die  vrichtigsten  Satze  «fer  «.  «.  fe 
KrUii  von  Standp.  der  p.  Am.  u.  H.  out  betraehM,  iSSS; 
Guthe  in  Kautzsch's  A.T.  1894;  Comill,  Der  Itr.  Prophet. 
1S95  :  G.  A.  Smith,  The Bk.oftheTwa»ftorhet*,lS96;DnTer. 
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Joel  and  Amo*,  1897 ;  last  but  not  least,  vrell  deserving  to  be 
translated  into  Eng.,  Valeton,  Amos  en  Ho$ea.  1894. 

J.  Taylor. 

AMOZ  {fo^),  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (2  K 
19^,  Is  V,  etc!),  to  be  carefully  distinguished  froxn 
Amos  (oioj;)  the  prophet.    See  Amos  (p.  ^5^  n.) 

AHPHIPOLIS  ('A/i^/iroXtj).  —  Amphinolis,  men- 
tioned in  Ac  17'  as  a  stage  in  St.  Paul's  mission- 
J'ourney  from  Philippi  to  Thossalonica,  was  a  city  of 
tiacedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Strymon,  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  closer  to  wnich  lay  its  seaport  Eion.  The 
river,  on  leaving  Lake  Cercinitis,  winds  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  base  of  a  terraced  hill,  on  which 
the  town  was  built,  protected  by  the  river  on  three 
sides,  and  by  a  wall  along  the  landward  chord  of 
the  arc.  It  was,  as  Thucydides  (iv.  102)  says, 
conspicuous  (xtpi^ai'i)!)  toward  sea  and  land  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  import  of  its  name,  '  the  all- 
around  (visible)  city '  (Classen,  in  loc,  who  suggests 
the  parallel  of  ifmbstadt  in  Upper  Hesse).  Its 
importance,  already  marked  by  its  earlier  name 
'Nino  Ways'  ('EvWa  bSol),  made  its  possession  keenly 
contested,  alike  on  military  and  mercantile  grounds. 
The  Atlienians  founded  a  colony  under  Hagnon  in 
B.C.  437,  which  presented  a  history  of  chequered 
fortunes  and  varied  interest,  in  its  surrender  to 
Brasidaa,  tlie  fi^ht  under  its  walls  between  Brasidas 
and  Cleon  in  which  both  fell,  its  refusal  to  submit 
again  to  the  mother-city,  its  repeated  attempts  to 
assert  its  independence,  till  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
ses.sion  of  the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas  and 
Philip,  and  eventually  into  that  of  the  Romans. 
By  these  A.  was  constituted  a  free  city,  and  made 
the  cai)ital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts  into 
which,  in  D.c.  167,  they  divided  the  province  (Liv. 
xlv.  18.  29).  The  Via  E^iatia  passed  through  it. 
It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Popolia  (Tafel, 
Thessal.  p.  498  f.),  and  is  now  represented  by  a 
village  called  Neochori,  in  Turkish  Jenikoei  (see 
plan  in  Leake,  N.G.  ii.  191).  Zoilus,  the  carping 
critic  of  Homer,  was  a  native,  and  AVTote  a  history 
of  it  in  three  books  (Suidas,  s.v.). 

William  P.  Dickson. 

AMPLIATUS  ('A/ifl-XiaTos,  RV  correctly  with 
«  A  B  F  G,  Vulg.  Boh.  Orig.,  for  TR  'AnvXias, 
D  E  L  P,  AV  Amplias,  the  abbrev.  form). — A  Chris- 
tian greeted  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  16^)  as  the  '  beloved 
in  the  Lord.'  It  is  a  very  common  Roman  slave 
name.  (Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  172;  CIL  vi. 
4899,  5154,  etc.) 

Some  further  interest  attaches  to  the  name.  It 
occurs  in  one  of  the  earliest  chambers  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Domitilla,  inscribed  in  large,  bold 
letters  over  a  cell  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  1st 
or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  A  later  inscription 
in  the  same  chamber  also  contains  the  same  name. 
The  simplicity  of  the  earliest  inscription  suggests 
a  slave,  and  the  prominence  assigned  to  the  name 
suggests  that  it  belonged  to  some  prominent 
member  of  the  early  Roman  Church,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  household  of  Domitilla. 

LiTERATiJRK.— De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Chrit.  Ser.  III.  vol.  vi. 
C1881)  pp.  67-74  ;  AthenoBum,  March  4, 1884,  p.  289 ;  Sariday  and 
HeMllam,  Romam,  p.  424.  A.  C.  HeADLAM. 

AMRAM.  —  (D-j^y    •  the    people    is    exalted  '). 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Kohath  and  grandson  of  Levi 
(Nu  3"-",  1  Ch  6"-  8- 1«).  He  married  Jochebed  his 
father's  sister,  by  whom  he  begat  Aaron  and 
Moses  (Ex  6'«-»)  and  Miriam  (Nu  26*»,  1  Ch  6^). 

2.  A  son  of  Bani  who  had  contracted  a  marriage 
with  a  'strange  woman'  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr  hv^). 

Amramites,  The  ('9191'C')-  —  A  branch  of  the 
Kohathite  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 


(Nu  3*^),  and  again  in  tlie  Chronicler's  account 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Ch  26^^).  W.  C.  Alleu. 

AMRAPHEL  (Vij-ipw),  mentioned  as  'king  of 
Shinar '  (Gn  14').  fcschrader,  who  suggested  that 
the  name  was  a  corruption  for  '  Amraphi '  ('9T9k), 
was  the  first  to  identify  this  king  with  Khammurabi, 
the  6th  king  in  the  1st  Dynasty  of  Babylon.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  inform  us  that  Khammurabi 
was  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  Babylonia  ;  tliat  he  re- 
belled against  the  supremacy  of  Elam ;  that  he  over- 
threw his  rival  Eri-aku,  kingof  Larsa;  and,  after  con- 
quering Sumer  and  Accad,  was  tlie  first  to  make  a 
united  kingdom  of  Babylonia.  He  reigned  55  years. 
Winckler  gives  the  date  of  his  reign  as  2264-2210  : 
Sayce  [Pair.  Pal.  p.  12)  gives  2320  as  the  date  of 
his  uniting  Babylonia.  But  the  chron.  is  uncer- 
tain. The  name  is  given  by  Hommel  as  Chammu- 
rapaltu  (Gesch.  d.  Morrfenlandes,  p.  68),  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  transcribed  as  Chammu-ragas. 
Mr.  Pinches  considers  Amraphel  to  be  a  Sem. 
name=Amar-apla  =  Amar-pal  ('I  see  a  son'),  or 
Amra-apla  =  Amrapal  ('  see  a  son  '). 

It  is  clear  that  the  identification  is  not  free  from 
difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Biblical  account  is  con- 
cerned. (1)  The  date  of  Khammurabi,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  Winckler  and  Sayce,  etc.,  is 
400  years  earlier  than  the  cent,  to  wliich  Gn  14  is 
generally  ascribed.  (2)  A.  is  described  as  '  king  of 
Shinar '  ;  and  Shinar  has  generally  been  identified 
with  Shumer,  the  S.  part  of  Babylonia.  Kham- 
murabi, while  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Elara, 
was  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  Babylonia,  but  not  of 
Shumer  or  S.  Babylonia.  Thisdiffioultv  has  l>een  met 
by  the  assumption  that  Shinar  is  to  t)e  understood 
to  denote  in  Gn  all  Chaldoea,  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  capital.  No  great  exactitude  in  geog.  terms 
can  be  expected.  Shinar  (Sangar),  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, seems  to  be  situated  in  Mesopotamia.  Possibly 
Heb.  tradition  confused  the  Shinar  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  Shumer  of  S.  Babylonia. 

It  seems  best  at  present  to  suspend  judgment 
upon  this  much  disputed  identification.  The  results 
or  Assyriological  research  in  illustration  of  Gn  14 
are  still  much  disputed. 

Jos.  (Ant.  I.  ix.)  transcribes  the  name  as  'Aftapa- 
^LdTjs,  altliough  the  LXX  has  'A^mp^dX, 

H.  E.  Rvle. 

AMULETS  (D'pii^  Is  3«>,  AV  ear-rings).  —  1. 
Oi-igin.  The  connexion  with  lahash,  to  mutter  as 
a  snake-charmer  (Ps  59,^),  points  to  something  that 
has  had  whispered  or  chanted  over  it  words  of 
power  and  protection.  Cf.  Heb.  hartom,  magician, 
and  its  connexion  with  hcrct,  the  graving-pen  of  the 
learned  -wTiter,  and  the  Arab.  '  talisman '  similarly 
associated  with  the  (ailasan  or  long  robe  of  the 
sacred  dervish.  The  same  idea  of  power  through 
secret  lore  and  sanctitj'  is  exemplified  at  the 
present  day  in  Jerus.,  where  crucifixes,  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  and  rosaries  are  laid  on  the  pavement 
at  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  so 
as  to  give  them  this  holy  value  in  the  market. 

2.  Meaning.  The  central  meaning  of  the  a.  is 
something  that  faith  may  clasp  as  a  propliylactic 
against  known  and  unknown  dangers.  It  as.sumes 
a  connexion  between  holiness  and  healing,  between 
piety  and  prosperity,  the  first  being  appreciated 
for  the  sake  of  the  second.  It  is  a  testimony  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  for  it  is  only  that  wliich  is  want- 
ing in  holiness  that  requires  to  be  covered  or  pro- 
tected. Hence  the  Arab,  proverb  says,  '  The  eye 
of  the  sun  needs  no  veil.'  Its  li^ht  is  pure,  and 
therefore  no  protection  is  required. 

The  a.  unites  the  protector  and  the  protected ; 
what  lays  a  duty  on  divine  power  lays  on  human 
weakness  a  corresiionding  devotion.  Fulness  of 
consecration  makes  fulness  of    claim.     Hence  to 
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the    OriiiUiil     iiiiinl    fuiiiiliar    ^vitll  I'.et 

faitli.   llie   Monls  ^.ot'Ill    vciy   iiatura!,  mu' 

ill  i!ie  Lord,  and  in  the  i)o\ver  of  tii<  miglit.' 
I'tiieot  love  ca-steth  out  fear.'  'I  can  do  all 
Tilings  in  Him  that  strengtheneth  nie.'  Tims 
the  a.  has  a  true  word  of  jwwer,  for  it  teaches, 
'  When  I  am  devoted,  I  am  endued."  By  a  similar 
veliii  le  the  apostle  reaches  the  experience  which 
tviy-.  •  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.' 

;<.  I'l'issification.  This  corresponds  Anth  the 
daiiL-'i-rs  and  the  points  of  contact.  There  is  an  a. 
Jor  fh  '  "  ■"  ist.  1)  worn  almost  universally  in 
the  En  ~  locket  suspended  over  the  breast, 

and  Co;.  .  .:  .-^.netimes  of  a  small  metal  case  of 


With  this  may  be  classed  the  neck-amulet.  See 
<  KKS(  ENT.  Similarly,  there  were  a»  for  the  nose 
and  mouth  for  the  dangers  by  inhalation  ;  for  the 
oar  and  the  temptations  of  hearing ;  for  the  eye 
and  what  meets  its  vision  (illost.  3,  7,  8).  And 
so  the  veil  for  the  head  and  face,  and  the  sheet 
enveloping  the  M'hole  figure  of  the  Oriental  woman, 
now  tlie  formalities  of  modesty,  were  doubtless 
once  full  of  superstitions  meaning.  See  Veil. 
Amulet  articles  among  the  Jews  are  chiefly  the 
fringes  of  large  and  small  tallith  :  the  mezuza  ;  the 
pai)er  with  Ps  121  and  certain  Abracadabra  for- 
mula*. Avhich  the  Rabbi  puts  in  the  room  where 
there  is  an  infant  less  than  ei-rht  davs  old  :  and  the 


^""       Ill      I II  ■■  I  II  ——.It  I 


Amulet-. 


1.  The  '  Shield  of  Darid,'  or  '  Soltmion's  Seal,'  a  favourite  a.  amoDg  the  Jews.  2.  Extract  from  Jewish  Birth-A.,  which 
gives,  tinder  Ps  121,  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  wives,  with  a  formula  at  each  side  forbidding  the  approacdi  of 
Lilith  or  any  witch.  3.  Breast-a.  {taubeh).  4.  Eye-a.,  seen  in  the  brass  thimble-like  ornament  on  the  nose  of  the  Egji>tian 
woman.    5,  6.  Cactus,  and  Uack  or  red  hand-a^.    7,  8.  A*  for  ooee  and  ears,  worn  by  Bedawin  w<Mnen,  along  with  necklace, 

bracelets,  and  armlet- 


gold  or  silver,  but  more  freq.  of  a  lieart-shaiKxl 
sheath  of  cloth  ornamented  with  a  desij.'n  in  gold 
thread.  This  may  contain  for  the  Moslem  a  few 
words  from  the  Koran,  called  a  hejab,  covering, 
protection  ;  and  if  for  a  Christian,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin   and   Child,   called  a   taubeh,    'penitence.' 


phylacteries  of  the  brow  and  arm.  See  Phtl- 
ACTER  V.  Amulets  are  also  used  for  the  protection, 
not  only  of  animals  such  as  camels  and  horses,  but 
even  for  newly-built  houses,  snch  protection  usually 
taking  the  form  of  a  rouglily-dra\vn  human  hand 
in  black  or  red,  or  of  a  cactus  plant  or  aloe  hung 
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by  the  roots  from  the  arch  of  the  doorway  and 
kept  alive  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  (iUust.  5  and 
6).  O.  M.  Mackie. 


AMZI 
priest  ill 
ALOti  V. 


1.  A   Merarito,    1   Ch  6^".     2.  A 
1.1  temple,  Noh  11'=*.     See  Gene- 


AN. — 1.  An,  called  the  indef.  article,  is  the  old 
Eng.  form  of  the  num.  adj.  one.  As  early  as  1150 
the  n  is  found  dropped  before  a  consonant,  and  at 
the  date  of  the  AV  the  usage  had  become  general 
to  employ  a  before  a  consonantal  sound  (includin*' 
u  and  cii  pronounced  yn),  and  an  before  a  vowel 
sound  (including  silent  h).  Some  hesitation  is 
found  when  the  art.  precedes  a  word  beginning 
with  u-h.  Thus  we  hnd  'an  whole'  in  Nu  10- 
(ed.  of  1611),  but  'a  whole'  in  Nu  ll-"";  'an 
whore'  in  Pr  23-'^  (ed,  1611),  2  Es  16^  (ed.  1611), 
but'aM-hore'  elsewhere.  Again,  the  ed.  of  1611 
gives  'such  an  one'  in  Job  14',  Sir  6'-*  10*  20", 
2  Mac  e-"^;  but  'such  a  one'  in  Gn  41=«,  Ru  i\ 
Ps  50-»  68->,  Sir  2()-^,  1  Co  5»- ",  2  Co  10"  122- «, 
Gal  6',  Philem  *.  Later  edd.  give  '  such  an  one ' 
in  all  these  passages. 

More  varied  is  the  usage  when  the  art.  precedes 
h.  In  the  ed.  of  1611  (the  later  edd.  have  made 
many  changes)  we  find  'a  habitation,'  Jer  33^-, 
but  'an  hab.'  in  Ex  15^  Is  22'«  34"  and  other  five 
places  ;  '  a  hair '  in  1  K  1",  Lk  21i«,  but  '  an  hair ' 
in  Dn  3-^  Mk  2V»,  Ac  2T'* ;  'a  hairy,'  Gn  27",  but 
'an  hairv,'  Gn  252«,  2  K  P;  'a  hammer,'  Jer  23-'9, 
but  '  an  hammer,'  Jg  4^^ ;  and  so  with  many  other 
words.  The  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  prob- 
ably is,  not  that  the  usage  for  a  or  an  was  not 
fixed,  but  that  there  was  no  fixed  pronunciation 
of  h.  On  the  whole,  an  is  found  more  frequently 
than  n  before  words  beginning  with  h. 

2.  In  '  an  hungered '  ( '  a  liungered '  is  not  found 
in  AV  1611),  which  occurs  Mt  4^  12'-  ^  25«-  ■•"•  •*'-'•  •", 
Mk  2-',  Lk  6',  the  an  is  not  the  indef.  art.,  but  the 
prep,  an  or  on.    See  A*.  J.  Hastings. 

ANAB  (3jy.  'grapes').— A  city  of  Judah  in  the 
Negeb  hills  (Jos  ll-i  15««),  inhabited  first  by  the 
Anakim.  Now  the  ruin  'Annb  near  Debir.  It  is 
noticed  as  still  a  village  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
{Onomasticon,  s.v.  Anab).     SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxiv. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ANAEL  ('Ava-/i\,  but  Vwan  Syr.  and  Heb.,  and 
Vxcn  Aram.)  was  brother  of  Tobit  and  father  of 
Achiacharus,  To  1^^ 

AN  AH  (.!};•).  —1.  A  daughter  of  Zibeon,  and 
motlier  of  Oholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  Gn 
362.1J.  18. 2S  (R),  The  mention  of  a  daughter  in 
this  genealogical  list  has  been  used  to  prove  that 
kinship  amongst  the  Horites  was  traced  througii 
women  (W.  R.  Smith  in  Jovnial  of  Philology,  ix. 
p.  50).  As  is  pointed  out,  however,  in  RVm,  some 
ancient  authorities  (including  LXX.  Sam.  Pesh.) 
read  .vo»  instead  of  daughter,  which  would  identify 
this  A.  with  2.  a  son  of  Ziljeon,  Gn  36^^  (R),  1  Cli 
l*^-*\  3.  A  Horite  'duke,'  brother  of  Zibeon, 
Gn  36-"- »  (R),  1  Ch  l**.  If  we  take  A.  as  an 
eponym  rather  than  a  personal  name,  and  think  of 
relationships  between  clans  rather  than  individuals, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  above  three  refer- 
ences to  one.  This  can  be  done  all  the  more 
reatlily  by  adopting  with  Kautzsch  in  Gn  36-  the 
reading  nhn  'the  Horite'  as  in  v.*"  instead  of  MT 
inn  'the  Hivite.'  In  regard  to  No.  2  the  note  is 
appended,  'This  is  A.  who  found  the  hot  springs 
(AV  the  mules)  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon  his  father'  (Gn  36^^).  For  the  Heb.  cp-n 
which  is  a  &ir.  \ey.,  LXX  offers  the  unintelligible 
Tbv'la/xtit',  Sam.  hasc'?'(<n  'the  Emim'  (an  aboriginal 
race  of  giants  mentioned  in  Gn  14',  Dt  2"'*"),  and 


is  followed  by  Onk.  and  Pseud. -Jon.  It  was 
simply  the  context  that  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture 
accepted  by  Luther  and  AV  that  the  word  means 
nudes.  The  Vulg.  trn.  (aquas  calidas) prob.  is  coiTect 
(so  Kautzsch,  'die  heiasen  Quellen'),  and  'the  hot 
springs'  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Callirrhoe 
to  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  interpretation  is  that  no  root  for 
the  word  can  be  discovered  which  would  suit  such 
a  meaning  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.  ;  cf.  Dillmann  and 
Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  I.e.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ANAHARATH  (n-jnjK),  Jos  19",  mentioned  with 
&\\ion  ('Ayun  Sh'ain)  and  Rabbith  (Mba)  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Issachar.  It 
is  the  modern  en-Naurah  of  Jezreel  iii  t!ie  Valley 
of  Jezreel.     SWP  vol.  ii.  slieet  ix. 

C.  R.  CoxuEn. 

ANAIAH  (n;j;;^  'J"  hath  answered').  —  !.  A 
Levite  Neh  8^  called  Ananias  1  Es  9^.  2.  One 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  Neh  10^. 

ANAK,  ANAKIM  (p:y,  D'pjj?,  'Y.v6.K-it>.).—lt  is  often 
said  that  Anak  is  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  Anakim  were  regarded  as  having  their 
descent.  But  the  name  Anak  occurs  without  the 
article  only  in  the  descriptive  phrase  '  sons  of  Anak ' 
Dt  9^,  Nu  13^  '  And  there  we  saw  the  Nephilim, 
the  sons  of  Anak  of  the  Nephilim.'  If  we  have 
any  account  of  a  person  called  A.,  this  is  the 
account ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ancient 
Nephilim  or  demigods.  (See  Nephilim).  But 
probably  here,  as  in  all  the  other  places  (Jos  15"- " 
21",  Jg  1-",  Nu  13-'2-'-*),  we  have  a  descriptive 
phrase  for  a  race  of  men,  rather  than  the  name  of  an 
ancestor.  In  these  other  places  the  article  is  used. 
We  have  '  the  Anak,'  or  '  the  Anok,'  the  word  being 
used  collectively,  and  denoting  the  race,  just  as 
does  the  plural  Anakim.  If  a  progenitor  tor  this 
race  is  mentioned,  he  is  Arba  (wliich  see),  and  not 
Anak. 

The  Anakim  were  of  the  giant  race  (Nu  13^-'', 
Dt  I'js  210.  a.  VI.  •.'0. 21  (ji.  i)^    T,j      jjj^^j  ^jjgjj.  ^g^^  notably 

at  Hebron,  but  also  farther  N . ,  and  near  the  Mediter. 
coast  (Jos  H^-'-i''  ir-'i-22).  They  seem  to  have  been, 
however,  rather  a  race  of  men  than  an  independent 
people  or  group  of  peoples.  Politically,  they  were 
Amorite  or  Perizzite  or  Philistine,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  wars  in  which  Joshua  and  Caleb 
conquered  them  were  not  separate  from  their  wars 
against  the  Can.  peoples.  Presumably  the  Anakim 
were  relatively  unintellectual,  were  sulwrdinate  to 
the  Amorite,  and  were  for  that  very  reason  the 
more  formidable  as  fighters  against  a  common 
enemy.  For  additional  particulars  .see  Giaxt  and 
Rephaim.  W.  J,  Beecuer. 

ANAMIM. — The  Anamim  (c'a:y,  "EvtumdiJ.,  klvt- 
/xeTui/x)  are  stated  in  the  ethnographical  list  Gn 
10",  1  Ch  P\  to  have  been  descendants,  or  a  tribe, 
of  Mizraim,  i.e.  Egypt.  They  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  The  attempts  to  discover  this  people 
in  one  or  otlier  of  the  races  represented  on  the 
Egj'p.  monuments  have  been  based  on  some  more 
or  less  striking  similarity  in  the  name.  El>ers 
identifies  them  with  the  Aamu  or  Naamu  (Ana- 
maima),  i.e.  cowherds,  who  are  included  among  the 
tribes  ruled  by  the  Pharaohs  1  r)th  or  14th  cent.  B.C. 
They  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  procession 
(after  the  liutu  or  Lutu),  and  are  ro]>resented  as 
reddish  men  of  Sem.  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  head 
of  the  man  who  represents  them  in  the  grave  of 
Seti  I.  They  immigrated  into  Eg>'pt  before  the 
Hyksos  from  Asia.  Their  capital  was  on  the 
Bucolic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
cattle  rearers,  tlicv  were  imuorters  of  Asialir  jn). 
ducts  to  Egyi'i  i>ie  Kiehm,  BWB). 

J.  Millau. 
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ANAM MELECH  (^;^;i).— A  cod  worshipjjed  along 
witli  Adrammelech  with  rites  like  those  of  Molech 
by  the  foreign  settlers  brought  by  the  Assyrians  to 
Samaria  (2  K  17*^,  of.  v.**).  The  worshippers  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Sephar\-aim=Sabara'in, 
a  Syrian  city  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  (Bab. 
Chronicle,  col.  i.  line  2S,  in  Winckler,  KeUinschr. 
Textbuch.  Cf.  Hal6vy,  ZA,  ii.  401,  402).  Winckler 
[AT  Untersuchungen,  p.  97  S.),  doubting  that 
Syrians  would  be  settled  in  Samaria,  a  district  so 
near  their  own  land,  takes  Sepharvaim  as  a  false 
reading,  or  false  editorial  correction,  introduced 
from  2  K  18**,  for  Sipar  (Sippar),  the  well-known 
city  of  Northern  Babylonia. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  Anammelech  contains 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  Bab.  god  of  the  sky,  or  of 
a  third  of  the  sky,  Anu.  The  whole  name  is 
taken  by  Schrader  (KAT\  1883,  p.  284)  to  mean 
•Ann  is  prince,'  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
Pos.'sibly  the  writer  of  Kings  meant  by  the  name  to 
identify  the  Bab.  Anu  with  the  Ammonite  Molech 
— Anu-Molech.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

AN  AN  (li?,  cf.  Sabean  j::i'). — 1.  One  of  those  who 
sealefl  the  covenant,  Neh  10^.    2.  1  Es  5''=Hanan, 

Ezr  2^,  Xeh  7^. 

ANANI  r^X:==^::s_).—X  son  of  Elioenai,  1  Ch  3=*. 

ANANIAH  (t;^:  'J"  hath  covered'),  Xeh  3^.— 
The  father  of  Maaseiah,  and  grandfather  of 
Azariah,  who  took  part  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jems.     He  was  probably  a  priest.     Cf.  v.^. 

ANANIAH  (niiiz  Neh  ll^s).— A  town  inhabited 
by  Benjamites  after  the  Captivity.  According  to 
Robinson,  the  present  Beit  Hanina,  a  collage  2  mUes 
N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  position  near  Nob  and  Ana- 
thoth,  and  east  of  Gibeon,  renders  this  identification 
probable.     See  Elox  ;  and  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xiv. 

C.  R.  COXDEK. 

ANANIAS. — A  '  disciple '  who  lived  in  Damascus, 
and  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  bidding 
him  go  and  baptize  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Saul  had  been 
prepared  for  his  coming  by  a  vision.  A.  hesitated 
at  first,  knowing  Saul's  reputation  as  a  persecutor  ; 
but,  being  encouraged  by  the  Lord,  went  and  laid 
his  hands  upon  Saul,  who  received  his  sight,  arose, 
and  was  baptized.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ac  9**''^. 
In  St.  Paul's  speech  to  the  multitude  at  Jems. 
(Ac  22^-'^*)  we  are  told  that  A.  was  a  man  '  devout 
according  to  the  law '  and  one  '  to  whom  witness 
was  borne  by  all  the  Jews  that  dwelt '  at  Damas- 
cus ;  and  some  further  words  of  his  to  St.  Paul  are 
given  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  '  the  Just 
One.'  He  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  speech  to 
Agrippa. 

The  tnwlitions  about  him  are  not  of  a  primitive  kind.  In 
Pseudo-Dorotheus'  list  of  the  ~i  disciples  (and  also  in  the  Hippo- 
Ivtean  list)  he  occurs  fifth  in  order,  after  Thaddaeus  and  before 
Stephen,  and  is  represented  as  Bishop  of  Damascus  In  the 
Bk  of  the  Bee  by  Solomon  of  Basra  (1222),  (c  xlix.  ed.  Wallis 
Budge),  A.  is  numbered  among  the  seventy.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  the  Baptist,  and  taught  in  Damascus  and  Arfo£L  He  was 
slain  bv  Pol,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Aretas,  and  was  laid  in 
the  church  which  he  buUt  at  Arb61.  The  Gr.  Meneea  (Oct  1) 
say  that  he  did  many  cures  in  Damascus  and  Eleutheropolis 
(Ijtin.'  bishop  of  the 'former  placeX  and  was  tormented  with 
s>j'.;i.ring  and  btiming  by  Lucian  the  Prefect  (Rom.  Mart. 
Licinius),  and  was  finaUy  cast  out  of  the  city  and  stoned.  The 
Basilian  Jlenology  adds  that  he  was  ordained  by  Peter  and 
Andrew,  and  gives  a  picture  of  him  being  stoned  by  two  men. 
The  Abyssinian  Calendar  commemorates  him  on  the  6th  of 
Tekemt.'  In  the  Rom.  Mart>Tology  he  occurs  on  Jan.  25  ;  in  the 
Armenian  on  Oct.  15. 

The  full  Gr.  acts  of  his  martvrdom  have  never  been  printed, 
but  the  Bollandists,  under  Jan.  25,  give  a  Lat.  VS  of  them,  in 
which  the  scene  of  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  Betha- 
gaure  or  Betagabra,  near  Eleutheropolis.  He  is  likely  to  have  been 
among  the  personal  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  hasa  better  claim  to 
stand  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples  than  most  of  those  who 
appear  in  the  -voA  of  Pseodo- Dorotheas. 

M.  E.  James. 


ANANIAS  {'AFariai=Heb.  .T«q  'J'  hath  been 
gracious'). — 1.  A  son  of  Emmer  (1  Es  9^^)  =  Hanaiii 
of  Ezr  \(P\  2.  A  son  of  Bebai  (1  Es  9^)  =  Hananiah 
of  Ezr  10'^.  3.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's 
right  hand  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (1  E8  9**)= 
Anaiah  of  Neh  8^.  4.  A  Levite  (1  Es  9<B)  =  Hanan 
of  Neh  8^.  5.  The  name  which  the  angel  Raphael 
gave  as  that  of  his  father,  when  he  introduced 
himself  to  Tobit  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Azarias  (To  5'^").  6.  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jth  8').  7.  The  husband  of  Sapphira.  He  fell 
do\vn  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
same  fate,  three  hours  afterwards,  befell  his  wife 
(Ac  5^*-)-  The  intention  of  this  narrative  is  some- 
times misunderstood  as  regards  both  the  offence  of 
these  persons  and  the  cause  of  their  death.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  rigid  system  of 
communism  was  enforced  in  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
and  that  A.  and  Sapphira  by  '  keeping  back  part 
of  the  price'  violated  a  rule  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  obey.  St.  Peter's  words  suffice  to 
refute  this  notion  :  *  Whiles  it  remained,  did  it  not 
remain  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thy  powsr  ? '  But  it  was  inexcusable  hypocrisy 
to  retain  part  of  the  price  and  pretend  to  surrender 
the  whole.  'They  wished  to  serve  two  masters, 
but  to  appear  to  serve  only  one'  (Meyer).  As  to 
the  fact  of  their  sudden  death,  even  Baur  and 
Weizsacker  admit  that  a  genuine  tradition  under- 
lies the  narrative.  As  to  its  cause,  whatever  this 
may  have  been  from  a  secondary  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Acts  it  is  traced 
to  thi  deliberate  will  and  intention  of  St.  Peter. 
(Note  esp.  v.*  and  cf.  the  parallel  case  of  St.  Paul 
and  Elymas  in  Ac  13".) 

LiTERATTBK. — Baur,  Pauhi*,  L  28ff. ;  Keander,  Planting  of 
Chriitianitif,  Bohn's  tr.  L  ^ff. ;  Weizsacker,  ApogL  Age,  L  24, 
56  f . ;  Comm.  of  All ord,  Meyer,  etc 

8.  See  preceding  article.  9.  The  high  priest 
before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  by  Claudius 
Lysias  (Ac  23'*-),  and  wliose  outrageous  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  provoked  the  apostle  to  appljr 
to  him  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  '  whited  wall.' 
The  same  A.  shortly  afterwards  appeared  at 
Ciesarea  amongst  St.  f  aul's  accusers  before  Felix 
(Ac24^''-)-  He  was  the  son  of  Nedelweus,  and  held 
the  high  priesthood  from  c.  47-59  .A..D.  He  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  office  to  Herod  of  Chalcis. 
During  his  administration  there  were  bitter 
quarrels  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, 
and  these  seemed  on  one  occasion  likely  to  lead  to 
his  deposition.  On  account  of  a  massacre  of  some 
Galilseans  by  the  Samaritans,  the  latter  had  been 
attacked  anti  many  of  their  villages  plimdered  by 
the  Jews.  A.  was  accused  of  complicity  in  these 
acts  of  violence,  and  was  sent  by  Quadratus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome. 
Powerful  influence  was  at  work  at  the  imperial 
court  on  the  side  both  of  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews ;  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  younger 
Agrippa,  Claudius  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
the  high  priest,  and  A.  returned  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  an  office  which  he  disgraced  by  his 
rapacity  and  violence.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  send  his  servants  to  the  threshing-floors 
to  take  the  tithes  by  force,  while  he  defrauded  the 
inferior  priests  of  their  dues,  and  left  some  of  them 
to  die  of  starvation.  His  own  end  was  a  miserable 
one.  His  sympathies  had  always  been  with  the 
Romans,  and  he  had  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
nationalist  party.  When  the  great  rebellion  broke 
out  which  endei  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jems.,  A.  concealed  himself,  but  was  discovered, 
and  murdered  by  the  fanatical  populace. 

LiTKRATCBK.— Jos.  Ant.  IT.  V.  2,  VI.  ii.  3,  DC  JL  3 ;  Wan  n. 
xviL  9 :  Schsirer,  HJP  L  iL  173,  ISSf.,  211,  n.  i.  1S2.  200ff. 

J,  A.  Selbie. 
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ANANIEL  {'A»ayii/i\),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Tobit,  To  1».    A  Gr.  fonn  of  ^»}^,. 

ANATH  (n;y,),  the  father  of  Sharagar,  Jg  S^J  5«. 
'Anftt  is  tlie  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Pal. , 
of.  Jg  1»=,  Jos  15  »,  Is  10*' ;  it  is  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments  from  the  18th  dynasty. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

ANATHEMA.    See  Accursed. 

ANATHOTH  {rf\rt;-j).—i.  A  town  in  Benjamin 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Jos  21'8,  1  Ch  6*^),  named 
from  (possibly  plural  of)  'Anftth  or  'Anat,  a 
Chaldoian  deity  worshipped  among  the  Canaanites 
(Sayce,  Hibbert  Lect.  pp.  187-189 ;  Vogu6, 3fel.  41  ff. ), 
now  called  'Andta.  It  is  situated  2^  miles  north-east 
of  Jerusalem  over  the  shoulder  of  Scopas.  There 
are  still  twelve  or  fifteen  houses  on  the  spot,  and  the 
remains  of  what  was  apparently  a  handsome  church. 
From  its  commanding  position  it  has  a  fine  view 
northward  and  also  eastward  over  the  broken  hills 
of  the  wilderness,  stretching  down  towards  the 
north  end  of  the  Salt  Sea.  It  was  the  home  of 
Abiathar,  1X2**;  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  thirty 
captains,  2  S  23" ;  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  mighty  men, 
1  Ch  12^,  and  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Jer  P. 
It  was  reoccupied  after  the  Exile  (Ezr  2^',  Neh 
T^,  1  Es  5'*).  A  quarry  at  "Anftta  still  supplies 
building  stone  to  Jerusalem.  The  vision  of  the 
dreary  wilderness  to  the  east,  and  the  scorching 
of  its  dry  winds  which  Jeremiah  was  familiar  with 
in  his  native  town,  have  imprinted  themselves  on 
liis  projihecies.  To  one  standing  upon  Scopas, 
Anathoth  is  lying  at  his  feet,  Is  10^. 

2.  A  personal  name — (a)  the  son  of  Becher  a 
Benjamite,  1  Ch  7*.  Possibly  this  and  Alemeth 
followin''  are  names  of  towns  in  which  sons  of 
Becher  dwelt,  (b)  Neh  10^",  possibly  stands  for 
'  jnen  of  Anathoth '  (7-"^). 

Anathothite  ('nhjyrt)  is  the  uniform  designation 
in  KV  of  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth.  AV  offers 
such  variants  as  Anetothite,  Anethothite,  Anto- 
thite.  A,  Hekdekson. 

ANCHOR.-See  Ship. 

ANCIENT  has  now  a  narrow  range  of  usage.  In 
AV  it  is  freely  applied  to  men,  as  Ezk  9^  *  then 
they  began  at  the  a.  men ' ;  Ezr  3"*  *  many  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  ...  a.  (RV  'old')  men.'  Cf. 
Luttrell  (1704),  'Sir  Samuel  Astry  (being  very 
antient)  has  resigned  his  place  of  clerk  ;  and 
Penn,  Life  (1718),  'This  A.M.C.  aforeseid,  is  an 
Ancient  Maid.'  Following  the  Heb.  (and  LXX) 
a.  is  used  as  a  subst.,  as  Is  3*  '  the  judge  and  the 
prophet  and  the  prudent  and  the  a.' ;  but  esp. 
in  the  plur.,  as  Ps  119'"*'  '  I  vmderstand  more  than 
the  a» '  (RV  '  aged ').  In  these  places  '  the  ancients ' 
are  mostly  a  definite  class,  the  Elders  of  Israel,  or 
of  some  tribe  or  city.     See  Eldeu  in  OT. 

Wright  (Word  Book"  p.  36)  points  out  that 
'  the  ancient '  is  used  for  the  plur.  in  the  Pref.  of 
1611;  it  is  probable  that  in  Job  12''"  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  same:  'With  the  ancient  (RV 
•with  aged  men')  is  wisdom';  while  Sir  39*  is 
unmistakable,  'seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ancient '  {vdyrwv  6.pxa.iwv,  RV  ' ancients'). 

J.  Hastings. 

ANCIENT  OP  DAYS  (i'i?"i'  pm).—A  common 
Syriac  expression,  used  three  times  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  Daniel  (7"-  "•  ■*),  at  first  without  the  article 
(wrongly  inserted  by  AV  in  v.'),  and  meaning 
simply  'old,'  'aged,'  (see  RV).  The  expression 
has  no  reference  to  the  eternity  of  God,  and  does 
not  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  book, 
as  if  it  carried  a  contrast  to  the  New  Divinities 
introduced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation natural  to  the  fearless  anthropomorphism 


of  the  Bible,  which  never  hesitates  to  attribute  to 
the  Deity  the  form  and  features  of  man.  The 
object  is  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  venerable 
and  majestic  aspect. 

P'PV,  ancient,  is  properly  an  Aram,  word  :  in 
Heb.  it  occurs  once  only,  in  the  late  passage  1 
Ch  42a.  A.  S.  AOLEN." 

ANCLE  (Ezk  47')  and  anole-boneg  (Ac  S').— 
This  is  the  spelling  of  AV  after  Coverdale  and 
Tindale.  Camb.  Bible  and  RV  spell  ankle.  In 
old  Eng.  the  spelling  Ls  indifferent.  Shaks.  has 
even  anckle.  Besides  the  above,  RV  gives  '  ankle 
chains'  in  Nu  31*'  (AV  'chains'),  and  in  Is  3*(AV 
'  ornaments  of  the  legs').  J.  Hastings. 

AND  is  used  in  AV  both  as  a  copulative  and  as  a 
conditional  conjunction.  1.  As  a  copul.  conj.,  the 
Oxf.  Diet,  points  out  the  use  of  and  to  express  the 
consequence,  as  Gn  P  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ; 
and  tliere  was  light ' ;  Lk  7"  'I  say  unto  one.  Go, 
and  he  gocth' ;  Sit  8*  'Speak  the  word  onlv,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed ' ;  Lk  10^  '  This  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live.'  Cf.  Scottish  Paraphrases  35-' — 
'  My  broken  body  thus  I  pive 
For  you,  for  all ;  take,  eat,  and  live. 

Thus  and  is  often  more  than  a  mere  copula.  It 
even  has  an  adversative  force  in  '  he  answered  and 
said,  I  go,  sir:  and  went  not'  (Mt  21^).  2.  In 
middle  Eng.  and  was  used  conditionally  (  =  t/"),  a 
usage  whicli  Skeat  and  others  believe  to  have,  been 
borrowed  from  Iceland.  Cf.  Bacon,  Essays,  '  It  is 
the  nature  of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set 
an  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
egges.'  Of  this  use  of  arwi?  Wright  points  to  Gn 
44*",  Nu  5^  as  examples.  When  and  meant  if,  it 
was  often  spelt  an,  and  was  often  strengthened  by 
adding  if.  Hence  we  find  and,  an,  an  if,  and  if, 
all  =  if.  In  A V  we  have  Mt  24«  ( Lk  12«) '  But  and 
if  (RV  'But  if)  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his 
heart ' ;  Lk  20^  '  But  and  if  (RV  '  But  if ')  we  say ' ; 
1  Co  7^  'But  and  if  (RV  'But  if)  thou  marry" ; 
1  P  3"  'But  and  if  (so  RV)  ye  suffer.'  Except 
1  P  3"  (dW  el  Kal),  the  Gr.  is  always  iav  Si. 

J.  Hastings. 

ANDREW.— The  first-called  apostle,  brother  of 
Simon  Peter :  their  father's  name  was  Jonas  or 
John,  and  their  native  city  was  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee.  Their  mother's  name  is  traditionally 
Joanna. 

Name. — The  name  Andreas  ('AvSp^as)  isGreek.  It 
is  usually  believed  to  occur  first  in  Herodotus 
(vi.  126),  where  it  is  the  name  of  the  great-grand- 
father of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  It  occurs  also  in 
Dio  Cassius  (Ixviii.  32),  in  the  form  'AvSpela^,  as  the 
name  of  a  rebel  Jew  in  Crete  in  Trajan's  reign. 
There  are  other  instances  of  the  name,  but  it  is 
not  very  common. 

References  to  him  in  NT, — In  the  Synoptists 
the  call  of  Peter  and  A.  while  they  were  fishing  is 
narrated  by  Mt  4^^-^  and  Mk  1"<  It  took  place 
at  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  narrative  in  no  way 
implies  that  this  was  their  first  meetin<^  witli  the 
Lord.  The  name  of  A.  next  occurs  in  Mk  1^, 
where  Jesus  enters  the  house  of  Simon  and  A.  and 
heals  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter.  Next  in  the  list 
of  the  Twelve,  where  Mt  and  Lk  place  him  after 
Peter  and  before  James  and  John,  while  Mk's 
order  is  Peter,  James  and  John,  Andrew.  In 
Mk  13*  he  is  coupled  with  Peter,  James,  and  John 
in  the  ouestion  put  to  our  Lord  about  the  time  of 
the  End.  His  name  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
Synoptists.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  he  is  much  more 
prominent.  In  ch.l  A.  is  a  discijjle  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  hears  the  words,  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  follows  Christ,  and  spends  a  day  with 
Him.  He  then  brings  his  brother  Peter  t-o  Christ, 
and  may  probably  have  had  to  do  also  with  the 
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call  of  Philip,  who  was  of  the  same  city.  In  ch.  6 
it  is  A.  who  volunteers  information  about  the  lad 
with  the  loaves  and  tishes,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  In  ch.  12  the  Greeks 
who  desire  to  see  Jesus  apply  to  PhUip ;  Philip 
teUs  A.  ;  and  the  two  tell  Jesus.  In  Ac  1  A.  occurs 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  follow- 
ing James  and  John,  and  preceding  Philip  (as 
in  St.  Mark). 

SlBSEQLEXT  Traditioxs. — In  the  2nd  cent.  A- 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  romances  attributed  to 
Leucius,  a  Docetic  writer.  We  have  a  fairly 
comprehensive  abridOTient  of  this  book  in  the 
Miracula  Andreae  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  besides 
some  episodes  and  fragments  of  the  original  Gr., 
in  part  yet  unedited.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the 
literature  is  in  Lipsius,  Apokryphen  Apostel- 
geschirhten  ^i.  543-622) :  see  also  Bonnet's  ed.  of 
some  late  Gr.  Encomia,  based  on  the  Leucian  Acts, 
in  AtwUecta  Bollandiana  (xiii.,  and  separately). 

Briefly  smnmarised,  the  literature  consists  of  : — 

(1)  Acta  Andreae  etMatthaei (fit  Matthiae),  ed.  by  Tiscfaendorf, 
Act,  Apott.  Apoer.  ll&tthew  or  Matthias  is  a  captive  in  the  land 
of  the  Anthropc^ihi^  Christ  sends  A.  to  rescue  him :  and  then 
asBumes  the  guise  of  a  seaman  and  takes  A.  and  his  disciples  (who 
seem  to  be  Alexander  and  Rufus)  to  the  countiy  in  qoe^km. 
Matthew  is  rescued,  and  A.  is  tormented  by  the  sav^e  natnres 
for  several  da^-s.  He  then  causes  a  flood  to  overwhelm  the  city ; 
the  result  is  a  general  converaon.  The  most  interesting  psrt 
of  the  story  is  perhaps  the  account  of  a  miracle  done  by  our 
Lord,  which  A.  narrates  dtiring  the  voyage.  We  have  this 
legend  in  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  and  Anglo-Saxon  :  the  last-named  is  a 
poetical  version  by  Cynewulf,  the  Northumbrian  poet,  preserved 
m  the  famous  VerceUi  Codex. 

(2)  Acta  Petri  et  Andreae,  ed.  Hsc^endorf  in  ApoetUj/ptea 
Apoerjiphae.  Imperfect  in  Gr. ;  extant  (as  Acts  of  St.  Jude)  in 
Ettiiopic,  and  complete  in  Old  Slavonic.  It  contains  a  reaUsA- 
tion  of  our  Lord's  saying  about  the  camel  passing  through  a 
needle's  eye.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  belonged 
to  the  original  Leucian  noveL 

(3)  Miracula  Andreae,  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  ed.  Bonnet,  in  tite 
2nd  vol.  of  Gregory's  works  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae 
Eittoriea.  Tius  must  be  coupled  with  the  Gr.  Encomia,  which 
cover  much  the  same  {proond. 

The  scene  of  A.'s  preaching  is  laid  in  the  land  of  the  Anthro- 
pofdiagi  (MyrmidoniaX  then  in  Amasea,  Sinope,  Kicaea,  Nico- 
media,  Byzantium,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Patna  in  Achaia, 
where  the  martj-rdom  takes  place. 

The  traditions  of  the  martyrdom  at  Patns  are  faurly  can- 
stant.  A.  is  crucified  by  the  pro<on$ttl  Aegeas  <»'  Aegeates, 
because  by  his  preachii^  he  has  induced  the  pro-consul's  wife 
Maximilla  to  leave  her  husband.  Until  recently  the  best 
authority  for  the  martyrdom  was  taken  to  be  a  certain  Epistte 
of  the  priests  and  deacons  ot  Achaia,  first  published  by  Woog 
in  1749,  and  then  by  Tisdiendorf.  However,  M.  Max  Bonnet 
has  proved  in  an  article  in  the  Bjfzantinitehe  ZeH*ehr\ft  (L894) 
that  this  is  a  tr.  from  Lat.  into  Gr.  The  nearest  ni^woach 
which  we  as  yet  possess  to  the  Gr.  original  n  in  the  Mtraeula 
and  Encomia,  coupled  with  some  quotations  made  by  Augus- 
tine and  others. 

So  much  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Leucian  Acts. 

We  possess  Acts  of  A.  in  Coptic  (fragmentary)  and  Ethiopic, 
some  of  which  couple  this  apostle  with  Barth^mnew  and  with 
Paul.  The  Acts  of  A.  and  Bartholomew  seem  to  be  modelled 
on  those  of  A.  and  Matthew.  Those  of  A.  and  Patil,  which 
are  incomplete,  and  exist  only  in  Coptic,  give  an  account  of 
I^Mil's  descent  into  Hades  by  way  of  the  sea,  of  lus  return, 
and  of  how  a  Scarabaeus  (ii'xtuft)  was  employed  by  the  two 
apostles  to  obtain  entrance  for  them  into  a  city  which  the 
Jews  had  shut  against  them.  The  Egj-p.  Acts  of  A,  assign 
crjcifixion  and  stoning  as  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Other  traditions  may  be  mentioned.  Origen  (ap.  Evt.  HE 
iii.  1)  makes  A.  pr^M^i  among  the  Scythians,  that  is,  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  cf.  the  Leudan  Acts.  At  Sinope  an  image  of  A., 
said  to  have  been  made  in  his  lifetime,  was  "king  preserved ; 
and  also  the  seat  where  he  taught,  which  wajs  of  white  marble. 
He  was  r^arded  as  the  apostle  of  Byzantium,  where  he  or- 
dained Stachj"s  as  first  bishop. 

Lipsius  believes  that  the  legend  of  the  preaching  in  Achaia 
arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  Tauric  branch  of  the 
Ackxans  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Achaeans 
in  the  X.  of  the  Peloponnese. 

A.  appears  as  the  author  of  a  gospel  condemned  in  the  so- 
called  Gelasian  Decree.  Xo  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
There  are  references  to  him  in  the  Clementine  Becogniti<His 
(L  56,  where  he  answers  the  Sadducees  ;  ii.  62  sqq.}.  He  appears 
as  legislator  in  the  'O/w  luti  juuijK,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutioiis.  He  also  figures  in  the  Acts  of  Polyxena  and 
Xanthippe.  His  relics  were  rediscovered  in  Justinian's  time 
at  Constantinople ;  and  remained  there  until  1210,  when  (Cardinal 
Peter  of  Capua  brought  them  to  Amalfi.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Patrae  to  Constantinople  in  357  or 
358  by  Artemius.  His  cros,  or  part  of  it,  is  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  four  great  piers  of  the  dome. 


The  apprc^kriation  of  the  decussate  or  saltire  cross  to  St. 
Andrew  is  of  very  late  date.  In  the  13tb  cent.  (e.g.  in  a 
statne  at  Amiens)  he  commonly  botda  the  npright  cross. 

Docmnents  relating  to  the  translation  of  tlM  arm  of  St. 
Andrew  into  Scotland  by  St.  Regains  (who  is  variously  placed, 
in  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th  cent.)  may  be  seen  in  the  Bollandists 
under  Oct.  17. 

His  festival  in  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  Churches  is  on  Xov.  SO; 
it  occurs  in  the  Lat.  Martifrivm,  and  in  the  Kalendar  of 
Carthage. 

LmRATCKK.  —  Lipsius,  Bonnet,  Tischendorf,  U.ee. ;  Malan, 
ConjUeU  of  ih»  Holy  ApotUet;  von  Lemm,  Eopt.  Apotr. 
Apottelaeten. 

M.  R.  James. 

ANDRONICaS  ('ArSp6wtK<K).—A  Christian  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16^  together  with  Junias. 
They  are  described  as  being  (1)  'kinsmen  of  St. 
Paul,'  probably  implying  '  fellow-countrymen.' 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Ro  fl^.  It 
would  be  unlikely  that  so  many  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  (w.^-  "•  '^)  should  be  kinsmen  in  a 
more  litenQ  sense.  (2)  They  are  called  by  St. 
Paul  his  '  f eUow-prisoners. '  They  may  have  shared 
with  the  apostle  some  unrecorded  imprisonment 
(cf.  2  Co  II-^,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  v.),  or,  like  him, 
been  imprisoned  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  term  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
(3)  They  were  '  distinguished  among  the  apostles,' 
a  phrase  which  probably  means  that  they  were 
distinguished  members  of  the  apostolic  body,  the 
word  Apostle  (which  see)  being  used  in  its  wider 
sense.  (4)  They  were  Christians  before  St.  Paul, 
so  that  they  belonged  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  name  is  Greek,  and 
like  most  others  in  this  chapter  was  borne  by 
members  of  the  imperial  household  (CIL  vi 
5325,  5326,  11,626).  It  would  have  been  common 
in  the  East.  (See  the  Commentaries,  ad  loc. 
For  later  traditions,  which  add  nothing  historical, 
see  Acta  Sanctorum,  May,  iv.  4. ) 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

AKEM  (cj?),  1  Ch  6~^  only.— A  town  of  Issachar, 
noticed  with  Ramoth.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
Engannim  (which  see)  in  the  parallel  list  (Jos  21®), 
but  might  perhaps  represent  the  village  of  'Antn 
on  the  hiUs  west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This 
place,  which  is  well  watered — whence  perhaps  its 
name,  '  two  springs ' — is  the  Anea  of  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s. v.  Aniel  and  Bethana), 
which  had  good  baths,  lying  15  Roman  miles  from 
Caesarea.  Eusebius,  however,  identifies  this  site 
with  Aner.     SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  viii. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 

AMER  {'4a,  LXX  Aivdy,  Sam.  cxr).— One  of  the 
three  Amorite  chieftains,  the  other  two  being 
Manure  and  Eshcol,  who  were  bound,  in  virtue  of 
their  '  covenant '  with  Abraham,  to  render  him 
assistance,  when  he  was  sojourning  at  Hebron  (Gn 
1413.  Uj_  As  Mamre  is  an  old  name  for  Hebron  (Gn 
23'-)  and  Eshcol  is  the  name  of  a  valley  not  far  from 
Hebron  (Xu  13"-^),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Aner  also  was  the  name  of  a  locality  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  clan.  DUlmann  (in  loc.)  compares  Ne'ir, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  range  of  hiUs  in  the 
vicinity.  H.  E.  Rylk. 

ANER  (-4?),  1  Ch  6™  only.— A  towTi  of  Manasseh, 
west  of  Jordan  (not  noticed  in  the  parallel  passage 
Jos  21^).  The  site  is  doubtful.  Possibly  EUdr, 
north-west  of  Shechem,    S  WP  vol.  u.  sh.  xL 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

ANGEL  ('5Kki  mardk,  Sept.  dyYeXoj  and  other- 
wise).— L  The  word  is  frequently  used  of  men  in 
the  sense  of  'messenger,'  especially  in  the  plur. 
Gn  32*,  Nu  21^,  Dt  2-'*,  Jos  6".  In  the  sense  of 
'angel'  the  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the  sing,  in 
earlier  writings,  but  plur.  Gn  19^-  ^  (J),  and  '  angels 
of  God,'  Gn  28^  32^  (E),  In  later  books,  particu- 
larly the  poetical,  the  plur.  occurs  oftener.  Job  4^*, 
Ps  78*  91"  103*  104*  14S^  and  in  such  books  as 
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Zee  and  Dn  plurality  is  implied.  So  in  Job  1" 
2' ;  in  Gn  32-  they  are  a  '  camp '  or  host,  and  in 
Dt  33-  '  myriads ' ;  cf.  I's  68'".  In  the  writing  F 
(Priests'  Code)  no  mention  is  made  of  angels. 
Like  the  existence  of  God,  the  existence  of  angels 
is  presui)i)Osed  in  UT,  not  asserted.  They  are  not 
said  to  have  been  created,  rather  they  are  alluded 
to  as  existing  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
Job  38'  (Gn  l"^'!,  cf.  3'"  IP).  When  they  appear,  it 
is  in  human  form:  they  are  called  'men,'  Gn 
182. 18.  «3  32U4,  Jos  5'»,  Ezk  ff^-  "•  ",  Dn  S'"  10'«-  " ; 
the  'man  Gabriel,'  Dn  9^'  (cf.  Lk  24^  Ac  l'"),  and 
apart  from  the  seraphim  (Is  6-)  are  nowhere  in  OT 
represented  as  winged  (Rev  8"  14*),  though  Philo 
so  describes  them  (irrepotpvoCffi).  In  NT  they  are 
called  'spirits'  (Ho  1'*),  but  not  so  in  OT,  where 
even  God  is  not  yet  called  spirit  (Jn  4^^).  To 
Mohammed  the  angel  Gabriel  was  the  '  holy  spirit.' 
When  they  appear  they  speak,  walk,  touch  men 
(1  K  19»),  take  hold  of  them  by  the  hand  (Gn  19'"), 
and  also  eat  with  them  (Gn  18*,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  cf.  Jg  6'*'  13'«).  The  statement  Ps  78^ 
that  'men  did  eat  the  food  of  angels'  (lit.  the 
mighty,  Ps  103'^,  Jl  3"),  a  statement  repeated  in 
"NVis  le-"",  2  Es  P*,  can  hardly  be  more  than  poetical 
colouring  of  the  fact  that  the  manna  caine  down 
from  heaven,  as  the  parallelism  both  in  Ps  78-^  and 
Wis.  shoAvs ;  cf.  Jg  9'3,  Ps  104". 

ii.  In  a  number  of  passages,  e.ff.  Gn  16'"" 
oou.  14.  w  Ex  3^  Jg  21-  *  5^  6'!--''  13^  mention  is  made 
of  'the  angel  of  Jehovah,'  AV  the  'Lord'  (J); 
and  in  others,  e.g.  Gn  21"i''  31"",  of  '  the  angel  of 
God'  (E).  Similar  passages  are  Gn  18.  322^-^^  com- 
pared with  Hos  12*,  Gn  48i'-  ***.  According  to  the 
general  grammatical  rule  the  rendering  '  an  angel 
of  the  Lord '  is  inaccurate,  though  some  instances 
may  be  doubtful ;  so  '  the  angel  of  God '  necessarily 
Gn  31",  and  even  21",  cf.  v.i*.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  appears  in  human  form,  Gn  18,  or  in  a  flame 
of  fire.  Ex  3",  or  speaks  to  men  out  of  heaven  in  a 
dream,  Gn  31"-".  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
'  the  angel  of  the  Lord '  be  one  of  the  angels  or 
J"  Himself  in  self -manifestation.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  latter  view  is  the  right  one  :  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  is  a  theophany,  a  self-manifestation  of  God. 
In  Gn  31"-  "  the  angel  of  God  says,  '  I  am  the  God 
of  Bethel ' ;  in  Ex  3''-  ^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  says, 
'  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father '  .  .  .  '  and  Moses 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God';  cf.  Jg  IS^'*.  In 
Gn  16^"  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  saj's  to  Hagar,  '  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  seed,'  and  2p8  '  the  angel 
of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven  .  .  .  lift  up 
the  lad  ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.'  The 
angel  identifies  himself  with  God,  and  claims  to 
exercise  all  the  jirerogatives  of  God.  Those  also 
to  whom  the  angel  appears  identify  him  with  God  : 
Gn  16^^*  Hagar  'called  the  name  of  J"  that  had 
spoken  to  her,  thou  art  a  God  that  seest'  (all- 
seeing)  ;  Gn  18  the  angel  is  called  '  the  Lord ' ; 
Jg  6"  it  is  said  '  the  anjjel  of  the  Lord  came,'  but 
in  vv."-  "  he  is  called  directly  '  the  Lord ' ;  Jg  13-'^ 
Manoah  says,  '  We  shall  surely  die,  for  M'e  have 
seen  God.'  And  to  name  but  one  other  passage, 
Gn  48'*-  ",  Jacob  says,  '  The  God  l)efore  whom  my 
fathers  did  walk,  the  God  who  hath  fed  me  all  my 
life  long,  the  an^el  which  hath  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
an^el  of  the  Lord  distinguishes  between  himself 
ano  the  Lord,  just  as  the  Lord  distinguislies  be- 
tM'cen  Himself  and  the  angel.  The  latter  says  to 
Hagar,  Gn  16"  'J"  hath  heard  thy  affliction'^;  cf. 
(in  22'".  Nu  223>  'The  Lord  oi)ened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  in 
Mai  3'  the  'angel  of  the  covenant'  is  different 
from  J",  and  yet  he  is  J"  who  cometh  to  His  temple. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  .says,  Ex  23^-  ="  '  I 
send  an  angel  before  thee,'  and  '  Mine  angel  shall 


go  before  thee'  (Ex  32**  33=').  But  how  these  last 
passages  are  to  be  interpreted  aijpears  from 
Ex  33^'*-  "  (141")  '  My  face  (I  mvself)  shall  go  with 
thee '  .  .  .  '  if  thy  face  (thou  tnyself)  go  not  with 
us,  carry  us  not  up  hence.'  The  '  angel  of  His  face  * 
(presence)  is  not  an  angel  who  sees  His  face  or 
stands  before  it,  but  one  in  whom  His  face  (pre- 
sence) is  reflected  and  seen  ;  cf.  Ex  23"''^  '  My  name 
(fulness  of  revealed  Being,  Is  30-'')  is  in  him.'  The 
Sept.  rendering  of  Is  G3^  'not  an  ambassador' 
(reading  n;f),  'nor  an  angel,  but  Himself  (Heb. 
His  face)  saved  them,'  is  scarcely  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  The  mere  manifestation  of  J"  creates 
a  distinction  between  it  and  J",  though  the  identity 
remains.  The  form  of  manifestation  is,  so  to 
speak,  something  unreal  (Dt  4^*-  ^),  a  condescen- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  assuring  those  to  whom  it 
is  granted  that  J"  in  His  fulness  is  present  with 
them.  As  the  manifestation  called  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  occurred  chielly  in  redemptive  history, 
older  theologians  regarded  it  as  an  aaumbration  or 
premonition  of  the  incarnation  of  the  second  Per- 
son. This  idea  was  just  in  so  far  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  was  a  manifestation  of  J"  on  the  earth  in 
human  fonn,  and  in  so  far  as  such  tenij)orary 
manifestations  might  seem  the  prelude  to  a  per- 
manent redemptive  self-revelation  in  this  form 
(Mai  31-  2) ;  but  it  was  to  go  beyond  the  OT,  or  at 
any  rate  beyond  the  understanding  of  OT  writers, 
to  found  on  the  manifestation  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead.  The  only  distinction  implied  is  that 
between  J",  and  J"  in  manifestation.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  so  fully  represented  or  expressed  J"  that 
men  had  the  assurance  that  when  he  spoke  or 
acted  among  them  J '  was  speaking  or  acting. 

iii.  As  '  messengers '  (maVakim)  sent  to  men, 
angels  usually  appear  singly,  but  in  Gn  19  two 
visit  Lot ;  Gn  28'^  '  the  angels  of  God '  ascend  and 
descend  upon  the  ladder,  and  Gn  32'  '  the  angels 
of  God '  meet  Jacob,  who  says,  '  this  is  God's  host ' 
(lit.  camp) ;  '  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Mahanaim'  (two  camps,  or  as  11  Vm  plur.,  com- 
panies). In  Job  1*  2^  the  '  sons  of  God '  who  present 
themselves  to  report  upon  their  ministrations  are 
numerous.  Sometimes  the  plur.  is  used  inde- 
finitely, as  Ps  78*'*  '  evil  angels,  91"  '  He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge  over  tliee,'  Job  33--  '  tiie  de- 
stroyers '  ;  cf.  2  S  24^''- ".  An":els  do  not  usually, 
at  least  in  early  writings,  mediate  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  Avorld,  tliej'  operate  in  the  moral 
and  redemptive  sphere  ;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smites  with  pestilence,  2  S  24 ;  and  with  death, 
2  K  19^  ;  and  Satan,  on  special  permission  of  God, 
sets  the  lightning  and  whirlwind  in  motion  against 
Job,  and  smites  him  with  sore  boils,  l'®-  ^^  2'.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  a  poetical  and  realistic  conception 
of  tj^e  special  providence  of  God,  though  with 
reminiscences  of  early  history,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lorcl  encamps  round  about  those 
that  fear  him,  Ps  34',  and  thrusts  down  their 
enemies,  Ps  35'-  ®,  and  that  the  angels  l>ear  up  in 
their  hands  the  righteous,  Ps  91",  cf.  Nu  20'". 
More  literal  is  the  statement  that  they  interpret  to 
the  individual  the  meaning  of  God's  afflictive  pro- 
vidences in  his  life,  Job  33**;  and  so  Job  5'  the 
idea  is  hazarded  that  they  might  interest  them- 
selves in  the  afflictions  of  men  and  hear  an  apiwal 
from  them,  or  perhaps  intercede  or  mediate  in 
their  belialf.  In  Ezk  and  Zee  the  angels  interpret 
divine  visions  given  to  men  ;  but  see  under  §  v. 
Passages  referring  to  the  intervention  of  angels 
are  such  as  these  :  2  S  24'«,  1  K  19»- ',  2  K  1"  19», 
Ezk  9^.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  angelic  manifestation  be  not 
the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  passages  1  S  29*, 
2  S  14"-  *•  19"  are  also  somewhat  obscure.  The 
first  passage,  where  Achish  says  that  David  is 
good  in  his  sight,  might  bo  rendered  '  as  an  angel 
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of  God,'  that  is,  probably  in  valour  (Zee  12*), 
wisdom  (2  S  14^'-  *'),  and  moral  rectitude ;  in  the 
others  the  natural  rendering  is  'as  the  angel  of 
God.'  The  art.,  however,  in  comparisons  often 
designates  the  class,  while  our  idiom  uses  the 
indef.  art.  '  an  angel,'  or  the  plur.  '  the  angels '  of 
God.  The  point  in  the  comparison  is  the  pene- 
tration and  ^visdom  of  the  angel,  and  reference 
might  be  to  some  such  ideal  being  as  is  spoken  of 
Job  15'-  *.  If  allusion  were  to  the  historical  '  angel 
of  the  Lord,'  the  original  features  of  the  phenome- 
non would  have  somewhat  faded  and  the  conception 
been  generalised. 

iv.  It  belongs  less  to  the  sphere  of  redemptive 
history  than  to  the  conception  of  the  majestj'  of 
J"  the  King  (Is  6'),  w-hen  God  is  represented  as 
surrounded  by  a  court^  heaven,  by  multitudes  of 
ministers  that  do  His  pleasure,  and  armies  that 
execute  His  commands.  He  has  a  'council'  {"vo 
Ps  89',  cf .  the  four  and  twenty  elders.  Rev  4*) ;  a 
'  congregation '  (17;:  Ps  82^  S75  Ps  StF)  surrounds 
Him,  '  hosts '  who  are  His  ministers  (Is  6-,  1  K  22'*, 
Ps  103*-  '-^  148-).  These  superhuman  beings  are 
called  '  sons  of  Elohim '  (Job  1®  2\  cf .  Dn  3^),  or 
'  sons  of  Elim,'  Ps  29^-  ®  89*,  but  possibly  simply 
'  Elohim,'  Ps  8=  97*.  and  '  Elim,'  Ex  15".  The 
rendering  'sons  of  God'  is  possible,  and  Ps  82® 
'  sons  of  the  Most  High,'  if  said  of  angels,  would  be 
in  favour  of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
Elim  {z'iK)  seems  nowhere  an  honorary  plur. 
applicable  to  a  single  being,  but  always  denotes 
strict  plurality.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that 
the  right  rendering  is  not  '  sons  of  God,'  but  '  sons 
of  the  Elohim,'  '  sons  of  the  Elim,'  that  is,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  beings  called  Elohim  and  Elim, 
just  as  '  sons  of  the  prophets '  means  members  of 
the  prophetic  order  or  guilds  (cf.  sing.  Dn  3-^). 
The  names  Elohim  and  El  are  prehistoric,  and 
their  etymology  is  quite  unknown  ;  they  are  also 
the  names  for  'God,'  and  these  beings  around 
God's  throne  are  no  doubt  conceived  of  in  con- 
trast with  men  as  sharing  in  an  inferior  way  some- 
thing of  di^-ine  majesty.  They  are  also  called 
'  Holy  Ones '  {z'7r-.p),  tliough  the  term  ' holy,' 
originally  at  least,  did  not  describe  moral  char- 
acter, but  merely  expressed  close  relation  to  God. 
Cf.  Dt  33-,  Zee  145,  pg  §97^  Jq]^  51^  and  often.  The 
OT  assumes  the  existence  of  these  beings,  and  the 
belief  goes  back  beyond  the  historic  period.  In- 
teresting attempts  liave  been  made  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  idea.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  beings,  subordinate  to  J "  and  His  servants, 
are  the  gods  of  the  nations  now  degraded  and 
reduced  to  a  secondary  place  by  the  increasing 

1)revalence  of  the  monotheistic  conception  in 
srael  (Kosters,  ThT,  1876).  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  OT  to  support  this  theory.  I^^iel 
probably  specvdated  little  on  the  gods  of  the 
nations,  except  of  those,  such  as  Egv'pt  and  Baby- 
lon, with  whom  they  came  into  contact ;  and  though 
J'  be  greater  than  all  ^ods  (Ex  18"),  He  nowhere 
regards  them  as  His  ministers,  but  manifests  the 
strongest  hostility  to  them,  e.g.  those  of  Egypt 
Ex  1212,  I3  191  E2IJ.  3013^  of  Babylon  Is  21*  46»- », 
and  generally  Zeph  2".  The  monotheism  of  Israel 
did  not  subordinate  the  gods  to  J'  as  His  ministers, 
but  rather  denied  their  existence,  and  described 
them  as  vanities  (nonentities),  Ps  96*-*,  Jer  lO*- ". 
The  fact  that  J"  is  compared  or  contrasted  vi-ith 
the  sons  of  Elohim  in  heaven,  Ps  89*®,  and  also 
with  the  Elohim  or  gods  of  the  nations,  Ps  86* 
96^*  97^  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  scarcely 
sufBcient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  anH 
if  in  later  times  the  idea  finds  expression  that  God 
had  subjected  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  angels, 
while  the  rule  of  Israel  was  reserved  for  Himself 
fDt  32»-9  in  Sept.,  Sir  17",  Dn  lO^^-a)  121,  cf. 
Dt  4"  29^^,  Is  242'),    this  is  hardly  an  old  idea 


that  the  angels  were  the  gods  of  the  nations  re- 
appearing in  an  inverted  form,  but  a  new  idea 
sug":ested  to  Israel  by  its  own  religious  superiority 
to  tne  nations,  and  perhaps  its  way  of  explaining 
heathenism.  Another  \ie\r  goes  back  to  what  was 
presumably  the  oldest  phase  of  Shemitic  religion 
for  an  explanation.  Men,  conscious  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  multitude  of  external  forces, 
peopled  the  world  with  spirits,  whose  place  of 
abode  they  thought  to  be  great  stones,  umbra^- 
ous  trees,  fountains,  and  the  like.  Gradually 
these  varied  spirits  came  to  be  regarded  as  possess- 
ing a  certain  unity  of  wUl  and  action,  and  by  a 
further  concentration  they  became  the  sei^-ants  of 
one  supreme  mtII,  and  formed  the  host  of  heaven. 
Such  speculations  regarding  possible  processes  of 
thought  amon^  the  family  out  of  which  Israel 
sprang,  in  periods  which  precede  the  dawn  of 
history,  are  not  T*-ithout  interest ;  they  lie,  how- 
ever, outside  OT,  which,  as  has  been  said,  assumes 
the  existence  of  J'"s  heavenly  retinue.  The  God 
of  Israel  is  above  all  things  a  living  God,  who 
influences  the  aflairs  of  the  world  and  men,  and 
rules  them.  If  He  uses  agents,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  *  ministers '  that  surround  Him.  This  is 
true  (though  denied  by  Kosters)  even  in  the  oldest 
period  of  the  literature,  Gn  28  and  32,  Jos  5^^  and 
Is  6,  where  one  of  the  seraphim  ministers  purifica- 
tion and  forgiveness  to  the  prophet ;  and  the  same 
appears  in  the  scene  depicted  in  1  K  22^.  The 
idea  is  even  more  common  in  the  later  literature  : 
Ps  1032"-  21.  J'"s  hosts  are  also  ministers  who  do  His 
pleasure,  Ps  148^.  In  Job  1®  2^  it  is  the  sons  of  the 
Elohun  who  present  themselves  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  earth  and  men  ;  in  3S^  the  inter- 

Ereting  angel  is  one  among  a  thousand  (5^),  and  4" 
is  '  servants '  are  also  his  '  angels '  (messengers). 
Naturally,  however,  as  the  idea  of  ministering 
hosts  belong  to  the  conception  of  J*  as  sovereign, 
some  of  the  breadth  with  which  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressed may  be  due  to  the  poetical  religious  ima- 
gination, as  when  Gkni's  warriors  are  represented 
as  mighty  in  strength,  Ps  lOS^*;  as  'heroes'  with 
whom  He  descends  to  do  battle  with  the  nations, 
Jl  3",  Zee  145 ;  as  myriads  of  chariots,  Ps  68"^ ; 
and  as  chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire,  2  K  6^*- ", 
Is  66^,  Dt  332,  Dn  7^*.  (On  the  other  hand,  Hab  3*, 
God's  chariots  and  horses  are  the  storm  clouds.) 
In  particular,  these  hosts  accompany  J "  in  His  self- 
revelation  for  judgment  and  salvation,  Dt  33^ 
Zee  14',  Jl  3",  and  in  NT  this  trait  is  transferred 
to  the  pa rousia  of  Christ  (Mt  25*^).  It  is  less  cer- 
tain whether  the  divine  name  J"  (God)  of  hosts  be 
connected  with  these  angelic  hosts ;  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  title  correlative,  expressing  the  majesty 
and  omnipotence  of  J'  (Sept.  often  rarroKpdTup). 
Finally,  to  men's  eyes  the  myriads  of  stars,  clothed 
in  light  and  moving  across  the  heavens,  seemed 
animated,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  identify 
theni  with  the  angelic  host — an  identmcation  made 
easier  by  the  belief  that  man's  life  was  greatly 
under  t&e  influence  of  the  stars  (Job  38^).  In 
Job  38"  the  morning  stars  are  identical  with  the 
sons  of  the  Elohim.  Cf.  Jg  5^,  Is  14'2  24*i  40=*, 
and  on  'host  of  heaven'  2  K  17»«  21»,  Jer  19", 
Zeph  1'.  The  idea  that  the  stars  are  angels  re- 
ceives large  development  in  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
e.g.  18^"^®,  and  even  Rev  9^  "  a  star  and  the  angel 
of  the  abyss  are  identified. 

v.  About  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  after  the 
Return  a  manner  of  thinking  appears  which, 
though  from  the  phraseology  used  it  might  seem 
a  development  in  angelology,  is  really  rather  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  hypostatising  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  the  older  period,  as  that  of  the 
Judges,  J"  rules  His  people  through  His  Spirit, 
which  inspires  the  leaders  who  judge  and  save 
Israel.      And    in    the    older  prophets  the  Spirit 
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operates  within  the  prophet,  who  is  enabled  to  | 
conceive  J'"s  purposes  and  operations  in  thought 
and  express  tliem  in  language.  IJut  in  Ezk  40  seq. 
'a  man'  accompanies  the  prophet  and  explains  to 
him  his  vision.  This  '  man '  is  the  prophetic  spirit 
objectivised.  Even  before  tiiis  time,  in  Micah's 
vision,  1  K  22'-',  '  the  spirit '  who  comes  forth  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  personified.  The  process  is 
carried  a  step  f  urtner  in  Zee :  not  only  is  the 
prophetic  spirit  hypostatised  as  '  the  angel  that 
spake  with  me'  (I"-"  2*),  but  the  operations  of  J" 
among  the  nations  are  personified  as  horsemen  and 
chariots.  That  which  in  the  older  prophets  was 
an  inward  spirit  and  thoughts,  has  become  an 
'angel,'  and  symbolical  agencies  which  the  'angel' 
interprets.  But  that  much  of  this  at  least  is 
more  religious  symbolism  than  strict  angelology 
appears  from  the  visions  in  1'*  5*'  *.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  Spirit  of  God— not  only  as  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  in  general,  as  God  in  operation, 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  nations  and  of  His 
people — that  is  chiefly  symbolised  in  Zee.  This  is 
most  broadly  seen  in  ch.  4,  which  is  strangely 
misread  when  the  seven  lamps  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  light  shed  by  God's  people,  their 
spiritual  life.  The  seven  lamps  are  the  seven  eyes 
oi  the  Lord  (4^°),  and  the  seven  eyes  are  the  seven 
spirits  (the  manifold  spirit)  of  God.  To  be  com- 
pared is  Rev  1*,  where  the  salutation  comes  from 
God  and  Christ  and  the  seven  spirits  ;  Rev  4'  '  there 
were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God ' ;  and  Rev  8*^  '  a 
lamb  having  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.'  Zee  4 
is  an  expansion  of  3",  and  its  purpose  is  to  sym- 
bolise that  Spirit  of  (lod  which  goes  out  over  all 
the  earth,  controls  the  history  of  the  nations  in 
the  interest  of  His  people,  and  secures  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple,  which  the  Lord  shall  enter 
and  abide  in,  when  He  removes  the  iniquity  of  the 
land  in  one  day  (3*) — not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit  (4*).  The  two  olive  trees,  '  sons 
of  oil  (cf.  Is  5'  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil  =  an  '  oily '  hill), 
stand  beside  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  i.e.  in 
heaven,  cf.  6',  and  cannot  be  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel.  Whether  the  duality  of  the  trees  expresses 
some  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind  obscure  to  us,  or 
whether  it  be  merely  part  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
symbol,  may  remain  undecided.  Other  writings 
of  this  period  "ive  prominence  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Jl  2^,  and  show  a  tendency  to  hypostatise  it, 
la  63'»-"  48i«,  Gn  P,  Ezk  2^  S^,  Ps  139'.  The 
'  angel  of  the  Lord '  in  Zee.  has  the  same  double 
aspect  as  elsewhere,  and  as  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant in  Mai,  cf.  1"  with  31*. 

vi.  Two  further  developments  complete  what  is 
said  in  OT  of  angels — (1)  a  moral  distinction  appears 
amon^  the  angels ;  and  (2)  a  distinction  of  rank. 
The  first  distinction  is  not  carried  far,  and  the 
second  naturally  follows  from  the  idea  of  an  army 
or  host.  In  the  earliest  period  angels  seem  morally 
neutral,  they  are  so  much  the  messengers  of  God 
and  the  medium  of  His  relation  to  the  world  that 
their  own  character  does  not  come  into  question. 
They  have  always  something  of  the  meaning  of  an 
impersonal  phenomenon,  Jehovah's  operations  or 
providence  made  visible  and  sensible.  Of  course 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  being  Jehovah's  '  face,'  and 
embodying  His  'name,'  exhibits  also  His  moral 
nature.  Ex  2.3*"*^.  But  'evil'  angels  are  angels 
who  execute  judgment,  Ps  78**,  Job  33-'^.  The 
spirit  from  Goa  who  troubled  Saul  is  called  '  evil ' 
merely  from  the  eflects  m  hich  he  produces,  1  S  16". 
In  1  iv  22  even  the  personified  spirit  of  projdiecy 
becomes  'a  lying  spirit,'  just  as  elsewhere  J"  Him- 
self deceives  the  propliets,  Ezk  14*.  In  writings 
of  the  age  of  the  Captivity,  and  later,  however,  a 
being  appears  called  the  Satan  (opposer,  accuser). 


one  of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim,  who  displays  hos- 
tility to  the  saints  and  people  of  God,  Job  1*  2', 
Zee  3.  Even  in  these  books  he  has  as  yet  little 
personal  reality.  He  is  a  voice  '  bringing  sin  to 
remembrance'  before  God.  The  scene  Zee  3  is 
greatly  symbolical.  The  evil  conscience  of  the 
people  and  their  fear,  suggested  by  their  miserable 
condition,  that  their  sins  still  lay  on  them,  and  that 
God's  favour  had  not  yet  returned  to  them,  ajre 
symbolised  by  the  accusing  Satan  ;  while  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  is  God's  own  voice  assuring  them  of 
His  gracious  favour.  There  is  perhaps  an  advance 
on  the  idea  of  Satan  in  Job,  though  even  there  he 
finds  no  place  in  the  denouement  of  the  drama.  In 
two  ways,  perhaps,  the  conception  of  evil  angels 
became  clearer :  first,  it  was  natural  that  the 
accusing  angel  should  tak^  on  something  of  the 
nature  of  his  office,  and  appear  as  the  enemy  of 
the  saints  and  of  Israel.  This  step  seems  already 
taken  in  Job.  And,  secondly,  there  was  always  a 
greater  disinclination  to  ascribe  moral  evil  in  men 
to  God.  In  no  part  of  OT  is  God  represented  as 
the  primary  author  of  evil  thoughts  or  actions  in 
men ;  if  He  instigate  them  to  evil,  it  is  in  punishment 
or  aggravation  of  evil  they  have  already  committed. 
But  at  a  later  time  the  instigation  to  evil  freely 
ascribed  in  earlier  times  to  God  (1  S  26",  1  K  22-") 
is  attributed  to  Satan,  cf.  2  S  24'  with  I  Ch  2 P. 
Further  development  hardly  appears  in  OT.  Tiie 
'serpent'  of  Gn  3  is  identified  with  Satan  in  Wis 
2-*  and  in  NT.  In  Dt  32",  Ps  106^7  mention  is 
made  of  'demons'  (Dne*),  which,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  false  gods  to  which  children  were  sacri- 
ficed, 1  Co  10^.  In  Assyr.  shtdu  is  the  name  given 
to  the  inferior  deities  represented  by  the  bull- 
colossus.  Popular  imagination  peopled  the  desert 
with  demons,  Is  13^1  34",  among  which  was  a  night- 
spectre,  Lilith  ;  and  to  the  same  category  possibly 
belongs  Azazel  (AV  scapegoat),  to  whom  the  live 
goat  was  consigned  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (cf. 
Zee  5"),  Lv  1&-^J>-^  (Enoch  W),  although  this  is  by 
no  means  certain.  These  demons,  however,  do  not 
belong  to  the  angelic  host,  and  lie  outside  the  moral 
world.  Relatively  to  God,  the  angels,  though  the 
purest  beings,  are  imperfect,  Job  4'**  15'*  25*. 

In  Dn  10''-  ^-  2'  the  various  countries  have 
their  guardian  or  patron  angels,  Michael  being 
the  prince  of  Israel  (Jude  *,  Rev  12^) ;  later 
theology  reckoned  seventy  of  these  angels  (Dt 
32^,  Gn  46^).  And  in  Is  24  the  universal  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  appears  laid  at  the  door  of  its 
rulers,  whether  angelic  or  human,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  God  falls  on  '  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on 
high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth ' 
(vv.-i-  22)  J  and  many  interpret  Ps  58.  82  of  the  same 
angelic  rulers.  Apart  from  the  idea  suggested  in 
§  iv.,  several  things  led  to  this  conception  of  patron 
and  ruling  angels.  First,  there  was  a  tendency 
towards  removing  God  far  from  any  immediate 
contact  with  the  earth  and  men,  and  to  introduce 
intermediaries  betAveen  them  who  mediated  His 
rule.  In  Dn  He  no  longer  speaks  to  men  directly, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  angels,  who  even 
interpret  His  written  word  to  men  (O^**^-).  And, 
secondly,  there  was  a  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
conceptions  such  as  the  'spirit'  or  a  nation,  and  a 
further  tendency  to  locate  these  personified  forces 
in  the  supersensible  world,  from  whence  they  ruled 
the  destinies  of  men.  The  issues  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Judali 
with  one  another  on  earth  are  all  determined 
by  the  relations  of  their  '  princes '  in  heaven  ;  and 
this  idea  is  a  ruling  one  in  the  Apoc.  It  belongs 
to  a  ditlerent  class  of  conceptions  when  conflicts 
are  referred  to  between  God  and  other  powerful 
beings.  Such  beings  are  '  the  Sea,'  '  Rahab,' 
'Tannin'  or  the  Dragon,  the  'Serpent,'  'Leviathan,* 
etc.,  conip.   Is  51»-i»,  Pa  SO""'*,  Job  O'^  26i-- 's  (Ps 
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87^  Is  30^),  Ps  74'-'-''-',  Is  27>  (Job  40^-^,  Ps  6S«),  Job 
7",  Am  ff"-*  (Ezk  293;«  32--8) ;  also  Job  25''  'He 
maketh  peace  in  His  hi^h  places.'  These  passages 
contain  reminiscences  of  Cosmic  or  Creation  myths, 
victories  of  God,  the  principle  of  light  and  order, 
over  the  primeval  darkness  and  raging  watery 
chaos.  They  are  referred  to  in  order  to  magnify 
the  power  oif  God,  and  to  invoke  it  against  some 
foe  of  His  people,  wliich  in  its  rebellion  and 
menacing  attitude  recalls  God's  ancient  enemies, 
and  may  be  described  under  their  names  (lo  27^). 
In  Gn  6^^'*  '  the  sons  of  the  Elohim '  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  a  part  of  the  heavenly  host,  who  fell 
through  love  of  the  daughters  of  men,  as  was 
already  understood  by  Josephus  (cf.  To  3^  6").  The 
passage  has  no  other  points  of  contact  in  OT,  but  is 
greatly  amplified  in  Enoch  6-15,  etc.;  and  there,  as 
well  as  in  NT,  the  idea  of  the  fallen  angels  appears 
combined  with  what  is  said  of  the  imprisonment  of 
angelic  mlers.  Is  24^  (2  P  2*,  Jude  *). 

Ranks  among  the  angels  appear  in  Dn,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  some  of  them  receive  names. 
In  OT  and  NT  only  two  are  named — Michael, 
prince  of  Israel  {W^-^  12i,  Jude  \  Rev  12"),  and 
Gabriel  (Dn  8i«  9^1,  Lk  V^-^).  Michael  is  named 
'  the  archangel,'  Jude  ^  and  1  Th  4^*  '  the  arch.'  is 
spoken  of,  though  not  named.  Seven  such  angelic 
princes  are  spoken  of,  To  12^'  '  I  am  Raphael,  one 
of  the  seven  holy  angels ' ;  in  Enoch  and  2  Es  5^ 
Uriel  is  named  rs  fourth.  The  number  seven 
already  appears  in  Ezk  9-,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  refer  it  to  Pers.  influence.  In  Bab.  writings, 
grades  among  the  celestial  beings  are  referred  to 
(Schrader,  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,  pp.  102,  103),  one 
class  of  whom  Lenormant  calls  archanrfes  cdestes. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  names  of  the 
angels  came  from  Babylon. 

vii.  There  is  little  advance  over  Daniel  in  the 
angelology  of  the  Apocrypha.  Raphael  accom- 
panies Tobias  as  a  guide.  As  one  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  he  '  presents  the  prayers  of  the  saints '  (To 
12^',  cf.  Rev  8*),  and  says,  '  I  did  bring  the  memorial 
of  your  prayer  before  the  Holy  One'  (12*^).  A 
'good'  angel  is  spoken  of.  To  5^,  2  Mac  11®. 
Raphael  binds  the  demon  Asmodaeus,  To  8^  and 
the  sentence  of  judgment  on  those  who  brin^ 
false  accusations  against  the  innocent  is  received 
and  executed  by  the  an^el  of  God  (Sus  ^-  ^) ;  the 
angels  are  'blessed,'  and  are  called  on  to  praise 
God,  '  Let  all  Thy  angels  and  Thine  elect  bless 
Thee '  (To  8^^) ;  and  the  sins  of  men  cannot  be 
hidden  before  God  and  His  angels  (2  Es  16*). 
Neither  is  there  in  principle  any  great  development 
in  NT.  (1)  The  angels  form  an  innumerable  host, 
Lk  29- 13,  Mt  2653,  He  12^,  Rev  5" ;  they  are  the 
armies  of  heaven,  Rev  12^  19"-".  (2)  They  are 
beings  glorious  in  appearance,  Lk  2^,  Mt  283,  Ac 
12^,  and  in  rank  are  'glories,'  Jude  ^.  (3)  They 
minister  to  the  saints.  He  1",  Mt  2^3  4",  Lk  22*3, 
Ac  519  8^  12'' ;  they  are  the  medium  of  revelation, 
Rev  P  22'®,  and  carry  the  saints  into  paradise,  Lk 
1622,  (>f  2  K  2".  (4)  As  in  OT  theophany  God 
was  surrounded  by  angels,  so  they  accompany  the 
Son  of  Man  at  His  parotisia,  Mt  16-"^  253i,  I  Th  418, 
2  Th  1^  (Mt  13«-^  2431).  In  two  or  three  points 
there  seems  an  advance  over  OT.  («)  The  angels 
are  spirits.  He  1".  (b)  Satan  is  no  longer  isolated, 
but  has  a  retinue  of  angels,  Mt  25*^,  Rev  12^.  (c) 
Ranks  in  the  angelic  host  are  more  distinctly 
suggested.  Col  2^",  Eph  3^"  (1  Co  15^^  Eph  l^i). 
(d)  In  the  Apoc.  angels  are  associated  with  cosmic 
or  elemental  forces,  as  fire  and  water,  which  they 
direct  or  into  which  they  are  changed.  Rev  14'^  16*, 
cf.  Ps  104*.  Christians  are  made  along  \nth  Christ 
better  than  the  angels,  whom  they  shall  judge. 
He  2',  1  Co  63.  Ansel  worship  is  condemned,  Col 
2i»,  Rev  19i»228-9,  cf.  Dt  61*,  Mt  4i».  The  second 
Nicene  Council  decreed  that  Xarpela  ought  not  to 
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be  offered  to  angels,  but  allowed  SovXtia.  The 
sense  in  which  the  Sadducees  denied  angels  and 
spirits  (Ac  23*)  is  not  quit«  clear.  The  Sadducees 
received  the  written  Scriptures,  but  disallowed 
the  oral  developments  upheld  by  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  re- 
pudiated only  that  more  modem  luxuriant  angel- 
ology current  in  their  day,  without  questionmg 
the  ancient  angelophanies.  The  great  historical 
and  ritual  writing  P  contains  no  reference  to 
angels :  the  Torah  contained  the  revelation  of 
God's  whole  will,  and  expressed  all  His  relations 
to  the  world  and  men  :  special  intervention  of  God 
was  not  now  needed.     And  this  may  have  been  the 

Eosition  of  the  Sadducees.  On  the  other  hand, 
rom  the  Sadducean  inclination  to  freethinking, 
inherited  from  the  pre-Maccabsean  Gr.  period,  it  is 
possible  that  they  interpreted  the  angelophanies  of 
the  written  Scriptures  received  by  them  in  a 
rationalistic  way  as  personified  natural  forces. 

Literature. — Kosters,  '  Het  ontstaan  der  Angelologie  onder 
Israel,'  ThT,  1876,  etc.  ;  Kohut,  Die  Judisehe  Angelologie  u. 
Ddnumoloaie,  Leipz.  1S*j6  ;  Weber,  Syxtem  der  Alt»ynagogalen 
Paldst.  Theologie,  Leipz.  1880.  See  also  Fuller,  Excursus  on 
Angelology  and  Demonologi/,  Speaker's  Apocr.  vol.  i.  p.  171  ff. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES.— If  these 
angels  are  men,  they  cannot  be  less  than  bishops 
ruling  their  several  churches.  In  favour  of  this 
we  have — (1)  Mai  2^  3^,  where  the  words  may  be 
used  of  men ;  (2)  the  "vz^  n'^?,  who,  however,  was 
not  an  officer  of  the  synagogue,  but  one  of  the 
congregation  called  up  for  the  occasion  to  pronounce 
the  prayer ;  (3)  the  settled  character  of  episcopacy 
in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Ignatius.  Against  it  are — 
(1)  dyyeXoi,  never  used  of  men  in  NT,  except  Lk  9'^ 
Ja  2'^  of  ordinary  messengers;  (2)  the  figurative 
character  of  the  Apoc.  generally,  and  of  this  part 
in  particular.  There  are  seven  angels  for  seven 
churches ;  and  from  the  Saviour  walking  in  a 
figurative  tabernacle  each  of  them  receives  a  letter  in 
figurative  form,  and  full  of  figurative  promises  and 
threats.  Whatever  be  said  of  the  '  Nicolaitans,' 
'that  woman  Jezebel '  (2*^)  can  hardly  be  other  than 
figurative.  Even  if  the  allusion  is  to  a  li\-ing 
prophetess,  its  form  is  figurative ;  esp.  if  we  read 
T7IV  yivaiKd  cov — thy  wife  Jezebel ;  (3)  the  relation 
of  the  angels  to  the  churches  is  one  of  close  identi- 
fication in  praise  and  blame,  to  an  extent  for  which 
no  human  ruler  can  be  responsible;  (4)'  settled 
monarchical  government  of  churches  in  Asia  can 
hardly  date  back  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  or 
even  to  Domitian's. 

The  imagery  is  suggested  by  the  later  Jewish 
belief  in  angels  as  guardians  of  nations  (e.g.  Dn 
12^)  and  of  men  (Ac  12i'),  like  the  genii  of  paganism. 
As,  however,  this  belief  is  nowhere  definitely  con- 
firmed by  Scripture,  the  angels  are  best  regarded 
as  personifications  of  their  churches. 

H.  M.  GWATKIX. 

ANGER,  as  a  verb,  occurs  Ps  10632  'They  a«i 
him  also  ('S'Vp!!)  at  the  waters  of  strife,'  and  Ro 
1019  '  i)y  a  foolish  nation  I  will  a.  (TrapopyiQ))  you.' 
And  twice  in  Apocr.  :  Sir  3^®  'And  he  that  a*^ 
(RV  'provoketh')  his  mother  is  cursed  of  God'; 
19^1  '  he  &^^  him  that  nourisheth  him ' ;  to  which 
RV  adds  Wis  5^  '  The  water  of  the  sea  shall  be  a"^ 
(AV  'rage')  against  them.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

ANGER  (WRATH)  OP  GOD.  —  Anthropopathi- 
cally  described  in  OT  by  terms  derived  from  the 
physical  manifestations  of  human  anger,  '■^*,  nzn, 
ji-in,  .-p?;;,  f^-^-;),  etc.  ;  in  NT  by  the  terms  6pYh, 
6v/j.6i,  anger  or  wrath  may  be  defined  generally 
as  an  energy  of  the  divine  nature  called  forth  by 
the  presence  of  daring  or  presumptuous  trans- 
gression, and  expressing  the  reaction  of  the  divine 
holiness  against  it  in  the  punishment  or  destruction 
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of  the  trant^essor.  It  is  tlie  'zeal'  (•"'VJP)  of  God 
for  the  maintenance  of  His  holiness  and  honour, 
and  of  the  ends  of  His  ri'^htcousness  and  love, 
when  these  are  threatened  by  the  ingratitude, 
rebellion,  and  wilful  disobedience  or  temerity  of 
t(he  creature.  In  this  light  it  appears  both  in 
the  OT  {passim)  and  in  the  NT  (Mt  S',  Jn  3^,  Ro 
1",  Enh  5",  Ilev  19'*  etc.),  and  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  something  very  terrible  in  its  elfects.  It 
is  srxiken  of  as  '  kindled '  by  the  sins  and  provoca- 
tions of  men  (Ex  4'S  Nu  IP "^  Dt  29",  2  S  (i\  Is  d'^ 
etc. ),  as  '  poured  out '  on  men  (Ps  79«,  Is  42^,  Jer  44« 
etc. ) ;  its  '  fierceness '  is  dwelt  upon  by  psalmists 
and  pronhets  (Ps  18*»  88'«,  Is  13«,  Jer  25"- "» 
etc.);  it  burns  down  to  the  lowest  Sheol  (Dt  32^^). 
Similarly,  in  NT,  God  is  represented  as  '  a  con- 
suming lire'  (He  12-*;  cf.  Mt  3'^  I3^^  2  Th  1« 
2*).  At  the  same  time,  this  a.  is  not  pictured,  as 
in  heathen  religions,  as  the  mere  outburst  of 
capricious  passion,  but  always  aj)pear8  in  union 
with  the  idea  of  the  divine  holiness  (that  principle, 
as  Martensen  says,  '  which  guards  the  eternal 
distinction  between  Creator  and  creature,  between 
God  and  man,  in  the  union  efl'ected  between  them, 
and  preserves  the  divine  dignity  and  majesty 
from  being  infringed  on,'  and  which  on  its  positive 
side  is  in  God  the  inflexible  determination  to 
uphold  at  all  costs  the  interests  of  righteousness 
and  truth) ;  and  as  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  moral  order  in  the  world,  and  specially  to  the 
upholding  of  the  covenant  relation  Avith  Israel,  an 
aspect  of  it  which  manifests  its  close  alliance  with 
righteousness  and  love.  As  in  the  human  sphere, 
so  in  the  divine,  the  keenest  provocation  to  a.  is 
that  which  lies  in  wounded  or  frustrated  love,  or 
in  injury  done  to  the  objects  of  love  (Nu  32''*-  ^^, 
2  K  17"-^»,  Ezk  23,  Am  3^,  Ps  V^  etc.).  A. 
in  God  has  thus  always  an  ethical  connotation, 
and  manifests  itself  in  subserviency  to  ends  of 
righteousness  and  mercy,  by  w  hich  also  its  measure 
or  limit  is  prescribed  (Jer  10").  In  its  action  in 
providence,  it  uses  as  its  instruments  the  a":encies 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  passions  and  ambitious 
designs  of  men  (cf.  Is  10*  '  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of 
mine  a.'),  and  afflicts  the  disobedient  and  rebellious 
with  the  calamities  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
with  evils  generally  (Dt  28^'^'^^,  Am  4^-''-^  etc. 
See  analysis  m  Ritschl,  llccht.  unci  Vcr.^  ii.  p.  125). 
So  far.  accordingly,  as  the  Biblical  representa- 
tions are  concerned,  the  divine  a.  or  wrath  is  not  to 
be  weakened  down,  or  explained  away,  as  is  the 
fashion  amtmg  theologians  (e.g.  Origen,  Augustine, 
Turretin),  into  a  mere  'anthropomorphism,'  or 
general  expression  for  God's  aversion  to  sm,  and  His 
determination  to  punish  it ;  but  is  rather  to  be  re- 
carded  as  a  very  real  and  awful  affection  of  the 
divine  nature,  fitted  to  awaken  fear  in  the  minds  of 
men  (Ps  2"-i2,  He  lO^i).  When  we  look  to  the 
historical  development  of  this  doctrine  in  Scripture, 
we  find  nothing  to  modify  materially  the  repre- 
sentations just  given.  No  real  distinction  can  be 
predicated  between  the  earlier  and  later  descrip- 
tions of  the  divine  wrath  in  OT,  except  that,  as 
Kitschl  points  out  (Recht.  und  Ver.  ii.  p.  127),  they 
tend  in  the  prophets  to  become  more  eschatological 
(see  Day  of  the  Lord;  cf.  Ro  2«,  Rev  6"). 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the 
divine  wrath  were  not  also  manifested  continuously 
through  history  in  the  punishment  of  those  whose 
evil-doing  calls  it  forth  (Ps  7").  The  later  repre- 
sentations in  the  Scripture  are  every  whit  as 
strongly  conceived  as  those  of  an  earlier  date.  When 
H.  Schultz  speaks  of  '  the  impression  of  the  terrible 
God  of  the  Semites'  in  tne  earlier  ages,  and 
says,  '  the  ancient  Hebrews,  too,  tremble  before  a 
mysterious  wrath  of  God '  (O.T.  Theology,  ii.  p.  175, 
Eng.  tr.),  he  strangely  forgets  that  the  passages 
he  cites  are,  on  his  own  hypothesis,  from  the  very 


latest  parts  of  the  Pent.  (Lv  W,  Nu  l"*  18"; 
cf.  Ex  1212  W,  Nu  8"~all  from  P).  The  Book 
of  Genesis,  remarkably  enough,  has  no  men- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  God,  though  its  equivalent  is 
there  in  repeated  manifestations  of  God  s  judgment 
on  sin  (expulsion  from  Eden,  cursing  of  the  ground, 
flaming  sword,  the  Flood,  So<lom  and  Gomorrah, 
etc.).  Ritschl's  view  of  the  Biblical  develojmient 
has  features  of  its  own.  He  riglitly  conceives  of 
wrath  as  connected  with  tlie  divine  holiness,  but 
would  interpret  the  latter  attribute  as  expressing 
originally  only  the  notion  of  God  as  the  exalted, 
powerful,  unapproachable  One,  to  draw  near  to 
whom  would  mean  instant  destruction  for  the 
creature ;  and  sees  the  peculiar  manifestation  of 
wrath,  accordingly,  under  OT  conditions,  in  a 
sudden,  unexi)ectea,  and  violent  destruction  of  the 
life  of  those  who  had  violated  the  obligations  of 
the  covenant  (liecM.  und  Ver.  ii.  pp.  93,  125,  135, 
136).  We  can  only  urge  in  reply  that  there  is  no 
stage  in  the  OT  revelation  in  which  the  ideas  of 
transcendence  over  the  world,  and  of  moral  i)er- 
fectiou,  are  not  already  united  in  the  conception  of 
holiness.  The  instances  which  most  readily  suggest 
an  outburst  of  destructive  energy  apart  from  moral 
considerations,  are  those  in  which  individuals  or 
companies  are  smitten  for  what  may  seem  very 
slight  faults,  or  acts  of  inadvertence  (e.g.  1  S  4^*-  *", 
2  S  2^).  But  even  in  these  instances  a  careful 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  the  moral  sanctity 
of  the  divine  character  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
special  awfulness  with  which  it  is  invested. 

When,  finally,  we  pass  from  tlie  OT  to  the 
NT,  we  find  that  the  notion  of  God's  wrath  is 
not  essentially  altered,  though  the  revelation  of 
love  and  grace  which  now  tills  the  vision  places  it 
comparatively  in  the  background.  The  Marcionite 
view,  which  would  represent  the  contrast  between 
the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  of  the  NT  as 
that  between  a  wrathful  avenging  Deity  and  a 
loving  Father  who  is  incapable  of  anger,  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  incorrect.  The  pitying,  fatherly 
character  of  God  is  not  absent  from  OT  (Ex  34*- ', 
Ps  103^^),  but,  even  there,  is  rather  the  primary 
basis  of  God's  self-revelation,  to  which  the  mani- 
festation of  wrath  and  judgment  is  su}x)rdinate.  He 
is  'slow  to  a.'  (Ps  103'  et  al.),  and  '  fury  (w. )  is  not 
in'  Him  (Is  27'*).  On  the  other  hand,  Vhe  fatherly 
love  of  God  in  NT  does  not  exclude  the  aspect  of 
Him  as  'Judge'  (1  P  V),  and  'a  consuming  fire' 
(He  12^),  whose  wrath  is  a  terrible  reality,  from 
which  Christ  alone  can  save  us  (Jn  3^,  Ro  V^-^^ 
59,  1  Th  P"  etc.).  In  tliis  connexion  Ritschl 
labours  hard  to  show  that  'wrath'  in  NT  has 
(as  in  OT  prophets)  uniformly  an  eschatological 
reference,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  present  con- 
dition. He  goes  even  further,  and  challenges  its 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  system  at  all. 
'  The  notion  of  the  affection  of  wrath  in  God,'  he 
says,  '  has  no  religious  worth  for  Christians,  but  is 
an  unfixed  and  formless  theologoumenon'(7v'ecA<. 
^md  Ver.  ii.  p.  154).  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
eschatological  aspect  of  wrath  is  prominent  in  NT ; 
and  that  for  the  reason  already  given  the  wrath  of 
God  throughout  recedes  into  the  background,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  an  attribute  in  reserve  (Ro 
2'',  3^) ;  but  many  indications  warn  us  that  it  is 
07jIi/  in  reserve,  and  is  still  there  in  its  unchanged 
character,  and  rests  with  its  heaA-y  weight  upon 
the  disobedient  (Jn  3^,  Eph  2--^);  nay,  that  in  a 
most  real  sense  its  effects  are  manifest  in  the  terrible 
retributions  for  sin  exacted  from  men  even  here 
(Mt  23=*»-  =*«,  Ro  pi-32,  Ac  5'-"  etc.).  And  if  the  objec- 
tion is  urged,  as  it  will  be  by  many,  that  the  attri- 
bution of  wrath  or  anger  to  God  (otherwise  than 
as  the  reflection  of  the  sinner's  distrustful  thoughts 
regarding  Him)  is  an  imworthy  mode  of  con- 
ception, and  derogates  from  the  divine  perfection, 
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it  may  at  least  with  equal  justice  be  replied  that 
a  Ruler  of  the  universe  who  was  incapable  of 
being  moved  with  an  intense  moral  indignation  at 
sin,  and  of  putting  forth,  when  occasion  required, 
a  destroying  energy  against  it,  would  be  lacking 
in  an  essential  element  of  moral  perfection  ;  nor 
would  either  the  righteousness  or  the  mercy  of 
such  a  Being  have  any  longer  a  substantive  value. 

LiTKRaTiRK. — VTeber  Vom  Zome  Gotte*,  1862 ;  Ritschl  De 
Ira  Dei,  1S59,  Beeht.  und  Ver.  u.  w>.  89-148 ;  Odikr  Theolom 
<^  O.T.  i.  pp.  154-16S  (Eng.  tr.);  Scbolu  O.T.  Ttttolon.u. 
pp.  167-179 ;  D.  W.  Sonon  The  Redemption  of  ITon— du  t. 
'The  Anger  of  Ck>d' ;  Dale  The  AUmeinent,  Lect  THI. ;  Lux 
Mundi,  pp.  235-288.  J.  OrK. 


INGLE  occurs  onlv  as  a  subst.,  Is  19*  'all  they 
that,  cast  a.  into  the  l)rooks ' ;  Hab  1"  '  They  take 
up  all  of  them  with  the  a.'  In  Job  4P,  the  only- 
other  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word  (n?n),  the  tr.  is 
'  hook '  (RV  '  fish-hook ').     See  FiSHlXG. 

J.  Hastings. 

AKGLO-SAXON  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

ANIAM  (ci"a?  'lament  of  people'). — A  man  of 
Manasseh  (1  Ch  7^*).     See  Gene-ILOGT. 

ANIM  (c'j;),  Jos  IS*  only. — A  toTSTi  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountains  near  Eshtemoh.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  the  present  double  ruin  of  Ghuwein, 
west  of  Eshtemoh.  The  Heb.  and  Arab,  guttural 
letters  are  equivalent.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
{Onomasticon ,  s.v.  Anab  and  Astemte)  Anea  or 
Anem  is  noticed  as  a  large  towTi  near  Eshtemoh ; 
and  there  were  two  places  so  called.  It  is  identi- 
fied (*.t\  Anim)  with  the  town  now  in  question. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  then  Christians.  See 
SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xxiv.  C.  R.  CoxDER. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.— See  Natural  History. 

ANISE  {cLvTfdoi',  anethum). — There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  imidw  is  the  classical  name 
of  Anethum  graveolens,  L.,  which  is  translated  in 
EV  (ilt  23'^)  anise.  There  is  the  direct  evidence 
of  Rabbi  Eliezer  (Tract.  Maaseroth,  c.  iv.  5)  that 
the  seeds,  leaves,  and  the  stem  of  dill  are  '  subject 
to  tithe.'  Dill  is  in  the  Talm.  shabath.  It  is 
known  in  Arab,  by  the  cognate  name  shibith, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  The 
seeds  of  it  are  used  in  cookery  as  a  condiment, 
esp.  with  beans  and  other  seeds  of  the  pulse 
kind,  and  their  flavour  is  greatly  liked  by 
the  natives  of  Egypt,  Pal.,  Syria,  and  the  East 
generally.  It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
carminative.  Avicenna  speaks  thus  of  its  ^^^tttes 
(ii.  258):  'calmant  for  griping,  carminative 
diminishes  swelling,  and  its  infusion  is  beneficial 
as  a  wash  to  indolent  ulcers.  Its  oU  is  useful  in 
joint  affections  and  neuralgias,  and  also  as  a 
hypnotic.  Its  juice  calms  pain  in  the  ear.  Eaten 
for  a  long  time  it  injures  the  sight.  The  plant 
and  its  seed  are  galactogogues,  but  are  esp.  useful 
in  over-distension  of  the  stomach  and  flatulency. 
Its  oil  is  also  beneficial  in  ha?morrhoids.' 

Dill  is  an  annual  or  biennial  herb,  of  the  order 
Umbellifene,  ^Wth  a  stem  one  to  three  feet  high, 
much  dissected  leaves,  small  vellow  flowers,  and 
flattened  oval  fruits  about  one-hf  th  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  lighter-coloured  wing- 
like border,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  odour  and 
taste.  It  is  found  wild  in  cornfields  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  Egypt,  perliaps  escaped  from 
cultivation.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity. 

The  opinion  of  the  translators  of  AV,  in  favour 
of  anise  (Pimpinella  anisum,  L.),  is  hardly  to  be 
weighed  against  the  direct  evidence  above  adduced 
for  the  identity  of  dill  with  ipi^or.  RV  gives  dill 
in  the  margin.  G.  E.  Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS  (nhy?,  Arab.  *a/d*i7,  AV  'orna- 
ments of  the  legs,'  Is  3*). — The  prophet  refers  to 
the  practice  of  joining  the  anklets  by  a  short  chain, 
to  produce  a  stilted,  affected  gait  in  walking. 

G.  M.  IflACKIE. 

ANKLETS  (!re?e.  Arab.  khalakhU,  Is  3",  AV 
'tinkling  ornaments.')— The  ref.  is  to  the  metal 
twists  and  bangles  of  bracelet-like  design  worn  on 
the  ankles  of  Oriental  women,  esp.  of  the  Bedawin 
and  fellahin  class.  The  musical  clink  of  the 
anklets  and  their  ornaments,  which  to  the  wearied 


paasant  on  the  rough  mountain  path  has  the 
refreshment  of  the  bells  to  the  baggage  animals, 
is  here  alluded  to  as  a  social  vulgarism  when 
affected  by  the  ladies  of  the  upper  classes,  and  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  an  artificial  and  unhealthy 
tone  of  life.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

ANNA  ("AjTra,  the  same  name  as  the  Heb.  Jr}/n 
Hannah,  from  a  root  meaning  'grace'). — 1.  The 
wife  of  Tobit :  '  I  took  to  wife  A.  of  the  seed  of 
our  own  family'  (To  1**-).  See  Tobit.  2.  A 
prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Lk  2*"**).  This  genealogical  notice 
makes  it  clear  that,  though  Asher  was  not 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  which  returned  to  Pales- 
tine after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  indi\-idual 
members  of  the  tribe  had  done  so  ;  and  further, 
that  Anna  belonged  to  a  family  of  suffi«ent  dis- 
tinction to  have  presei^ed  its  genealogy.  In  the 
same  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  tribe  of  Asher  alone  is  celebrated  in  tradition 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  their  fitness  to  be 
wedded  to  the  high  priest  or  king  (for  authorities, 
see  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  200). 
Of  Anna's  personal  history  all  that  we  know  is 
contained  in  the  brief  statement  of  St.  Luke.  She 
had  been  married  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  time 
spoken  of  was  not  merely,  as  the  AV  suggests, 
eighty-four  years  old,  but,  according  to  the  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  RV,  'had  been  a  widow 
even  for  fourscore  and  four  years ' ;  so  that, 
supposing  her  to  have  been  married  at  fourteen, 
she  would  now  be  about  a  hundred  and  five. 
Throughout  her  long  widowhood  she  had  'departed 
not  from  the  temple,'  not  in  the  sense  of  actually 
li^'ing  there — for  that  would  have  been  impossible, 
most  of  all  for  a  woman — but  as  taking  part  in  all 
the  temple  services,  '  worshipping,  with  fastings 
and  supplications  ni^ht  and  day.'  It  was  thus 
that  she  sought  to  give  expression  to  the  longing 
which  was  filling  her  heart  for  the  coming  of  the 
promised  ilessiah,  and  at  length  her  faith  and 
patience  were  rewarded.  In  the  child  Jesus  she 
was  allowed  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise 
to  His  ancient  people,  and  henceforth  was  able  to 
announce  to  all  like-minded  with  herself  the 
'  redemption,'  as  distinguished  from  the  political 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  G.  MiLLlGAK. 

ANNAS  ('Ajvas,  ]jn  'merciful.' Josephus'Aroi'oi). 
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— 1.  Son  of  Seth,  appointed  high  priest  A.D.  6 
or  7  by  the  legate  Quirinius,  and  deposed  A.D  15 
by  the  procurator  Valerius  (iratus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill. 
ii.  1 ,  2).  Ho  thus  lost  of  lice,  but  not  power.  '  They 
say  that  this  elder  Ananus  was  most  fortunate ;  for 
he  had  five  sons,  and  it  happened  that  they  all  held 
the  office  of  hi}^h  priest  to  God,  and  he  had  himself 
enjoyed  that  dignity  a  long  time  formerly,  which 
had  never  hapjiened  to  any  other  of  our  high 
priests'  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1).  We  learn  also  from 
St.  John  (18'-')  that  Joseph  Caiaphas,  hi^^h  priest 
A.D.  18-36,  was  his  son-in-law.  The  irnmense 
wealth  of  these  Sadducean  aristocrats  was,  in  part 
at  least,  derived  from  'the  booths  of  the  sons  of 
Annas,'  which  monopolised  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
materials  for  sacrifice.  These  booths,  according  to 
Edersheira  (Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah,  iii.  5), 
occupied  part  of  the  temple  court;  D6renbourg 
(Essai  sur  I'histoirc,  etc. ,  de  la  Palestine,  p.  465  sqq. ) 
with  more  probability  identifies  them  with  four 
booths  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  branch  establish- 
ment of  which  might  have  been  beneath  the  temple 
porches.  It  was  the  sons  of  Annas  who  made  God's 
house  'a  den  of  robbers' ;  and  the  Talmudic  curse, 
'  Woe  to  the  house  of  Annas  !  woe  to  their  serpent- 
like hi8.sinra  ! '  (or  whisperings)  (Pes.  57a),  almost 
re-echoes  tlie  Saviour's  denunciations.  Josephus, 
too  (A7it.  XX.  ix.  2-4),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
insolent  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  younger 
Ananus.  Moreover,  'forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  the  Sanhedrin  banished 
itself  from  the  chamber  of  hewn  stone  (rrnn  n^-^h), 
and  established  itself  in  the  booths '  (nv»n)  (D6ren- 
bourg,  p.  465),  subsequently  moving  '  from  the 
booths  to  Jerusalem '  (Rosh  ha-Sh.  31a),  perhaps 
when  the  booths  were  destroyed,  three  years  before 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  in  the  same  year 
in  which  the  younger  Ananus  was  murdered. 
Such  and  so  powerful  was  the  faction  of  which 
Annas  was  the  liead.  The  NT  consistently 
reflects  this  state  of  things.  Jesus,  when  arrestee!, 
is  brought  to  Annas  first  (Jn  18'*).  He  takes  the 
leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  apostles  (Ac  4^). 
That  Annas  is  styled  '  the  high  priest '  (Ac  4^  and 
probably  Jn  IS'"-*^)  is  not  remarkable,  since  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Josephus, 
who  applies  the  title,  not  only  to  the  actual  holder 
of  the  office,  but  also  to  all  his  living  predecessors 
(Vit.  38;  BJn.  xii.  6;  IV.  iii.  7,  9,  10;  IV.  iv.  3). 
And  in  both  Josephus  and  NT  the  more  in- 
fluential members  of  those  families  from  which 
high  priests  were  chosen  are  all  called  Apxiepeh. 
But  the  phrase  '  ^irl  ipxifp^us  "Ai/va  Kal  Kal'd<pa,  in 
the  high  priesthood  of  A.  and  C  (Lk  3^),  seems 
unparalleled.  Ewald  {B.I.  vol.  vi.  p.  430,  n.  3) 
conjectures  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  author  wrote,  '  they  had  become  memorable  in 
this  association  through  the  history  of  Christ's 
death.'  The  chief  interest  in  Annas  centres  in  the 
notice  of  him  in  Jn  18,  which  is  complementary 
to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  and  corrects  an 
apparent  mistake  made  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark.  The  first  two  evangelists  obscurely  indicate 
two  stages  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  (Mt26'^  27S  Mk  14*^ 
15'),  but  they  transfer  the  events  of  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  previous  night. 
St.  Luke  avoids  this  apparent  mistake,  and  leaves 
room  (22"")  for  such  an  informal  inquiry  as  that  of 
Annas  really  was. 

When  we*bear  in  mind  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  man,  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  it  seems  unnecessaiy  to  suppose  that 
Annas  was  either  de|)uty  (sagan)  of  the  higli  priest 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  y.  1)  or  president  (k'C'j) 
of  tiie  Sanhedrm  (Baronius,  Annals,  followed  by 
Selden,  de  Success.  Pont  if.  i.  12)  or  chief  examining 
judge,  l*^  n'3  2N  (Ewald,  JLI.  vol.  vi.  p.  4.30). 

The  interview  of  Jesus  with  Annas  is  described 


Jn  18'*'".  It  could  have  only  one  issue.  Jesus 
was  sent  as  a  condemned  prisoner  for  a  more 
fonaal  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin,  as 
described  by  the  Synoptists,  but  merely  implied  by 
St.  John.  (This  is  obscured  in  the  Received  text 
of  v.**,  and  still  more  in  the  AV,  which  renders 
the  aorist  as  a  pluperfect ;  ol>v  is  read  by  B  C*  L  X 
1.  33.)  We  have  seen  that  the  Sanhedrin  at  thlH 
time  met  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Annas  faction, 
so  that  it  may  have  been  when  passing  tlirough 
the  court  from  the  apartments  of  Annas  to  the 
council  chamber  that  '  the  Lord  turned,  and  lookeil 
upon  Peter,'  Lk  22«i  (Westcott  on  Jn   IS^).     2. 

1  Es  9=»S  see  Harim.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ANNIS  {'Avvels  B,  'Avvids  A,  AV  Ananias,  RVni 
Annias).— The  eponym  of  a  family  tliat  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Es  5'*).  Omitted  in  parallel 
passages  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ANNUS  (A  'Avcous,  B  'Apfioiid,  AV  Anas).— A 
Levite,  1  Es  9«  =  Neh  8^  [Bani]. 

ANNUUS  (A  'Avpowos,  B  omits),  1  Es  8«  (47,. 
LXX). — The  name  does  not  occur  in  Ezr  8" ;  it 
may  be  due  to  reading  inxi  (AV  'and  with  him)' 
there  as  um.  Ii.  St.  J.  Thackeray, 

ANOINTING.— 1.  The  application  of  unguents  tO' 
the  skin  and  hair  as  an  act  of  the  toilet  is  an 
ancient  custom  ;  the  oldest  prescription  extant  is 
for  this  purpose,  and  professes  to  date  from  about 
B.C.  4200.  Among  the  Jews  a.  was  a  daily  practice 
(Mt  6"),  the  oil  being  applied  to  exposed  parts  (Ps 
104'^),  soothing  the  skm  burnt  by  the  sun.  The 
eflects  of  oil  are  more  enduring  than  those  of 
water,  hence  a.  was  practised  after  bathing  (Ru 
3*,  Ezk  1(P).  It  was  a  mark  of  luxury  to  use 
specially  scented  oils  (Am  6"),  such  as  those 
Hezekiah  kept  in  his  treasure-house  (2  K  20'^).  As 
a.  was  a  sign  of  joy  (Pr  27^),  it  was  discontinued 
during  the  time  of  mourning  (Dn  10^) ;  so  Joab 
instructed  the  woman  of  Tekoa  to  appear  un- 
anointed  before  David  (2  S  14-).  On  the  death  of 
Bathsheba's  child,  David  anointed  himself  to  show 
that  his  mourning  had  ended  (2  S  12^).  The  cessa- 
tion of  a.  Avas  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  displeasure  if 
Israel  proved  rebellious  (Dt  28''",  Mic  6"*),  and  the 
restoration  of  the  custom  was  to  be  a  sign  of  God's 
returning  favour  (Is  61*).  Anointing  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  prosperity  in  Ps  92'*,  Ec  Jr. 

2.  Before  paying  visits  of  ceremony  the  head  was 
anointed ;  so  Naomi  bade  Ruth  anoint  herself  before 
visiting  Boaz  (3*).  Oil  of  myrrh  was  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  2'^).  On 
monuments  in  Egypt  the  host  is  seen  anointing  liis 
guest  on  his  arrival ;  and  the  same  must  have  been 
customary  in  Pal.,  as  Simons  failure  of  hospitalit}' 
in  this  respect  is  commented  upon  by  our  Lord 
(Lk  7''^).  This  custom  is  referred  to  in  Ps  23*. 
The  Isr.  showed  their  goodwill  to  the  captives  of 
Judah  by  anointing  them  before  sending  them 
back  at  the  command  of  Oded  (2  Ch  28").  Mary's 
anointing  of  our  Lord  was  according  to  this  custom. 

3.  Before  battle,  shields  were  oiled,  that  their 
surfaces  might  be  slippery  and  shining  (Is  21", 

2  S  P'  RV).  This  practice  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  classical  authors,  and  is  in  use  to  this 
day  among  some  African  tribes. 

i.  As  a  remedial  agent  a.  was  in  use  among  the 
Jews  in  pre-Cliristian  times ;  it  was  practised  by 
the  apostles  (Mk  6'*),  recommended  by  St.  James 
(5'*),  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Gootl 
Samaritan  (Lk  10**),  and  used  as  a  type  of  God's 
forgiving  grace  healing  the  sin-sick  soul  (Is  1', 
Ezk  le"-*,  Rev  3"*).  In  post-apost.  times  the  oil  was 
supposed  to  owe  its  virtue  to  its  consecration  by 
prayer,  which  might  be  done  by  any  Christian  ;  thus 
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Proculus  anoint«d  Severus,  and  healed  him  (Tertull. 
ad  Scap.  iv.).  By  the  3rd  cent,  consecration  of  the 
oil  could  only  l>e  done  bv  the  bishop  (Innocent, 
Decentio,  >'iii.);  although  any  Christian  might 
apply  the  holy  oil,  and  the  oil  from  the  church 
lamps  was  often  taken  for  this  purpose  (Chrysostom 
in  Alt  32).  Oil  was  also  consecrated  by  being 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  martyrs  {ib.  Homil.  in 
Martyr,  iii. ).  By  the  5th  cent,  the  priest  alone  could 
anoint  (Labbe  &  Cossart,  Concilia,  i.\.  419,  §  10). 
This  a.  M-as  intended  as  a  means  of  cure  even  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Bede  (in  Marci,  i.  c.  24).  The  a. 
of  the  dying  was  a  heretical  practice  of  the  Mar- 
cosians  (Irenaeus,  i.  21.  5)  and  the  Heracleonites 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  Hcer.  xxxvi.  2)  for  purposes  of 
exorcism.  Theodoret  says  that  the  Archontici 
also  use  oU  and  water,  but  apparently  in  a  different 
way  (eirijSoXXoim,  see  Hcer.  Fab.  Compend.  i.  II). 
In  the  Rom.  Church  by  the  12th  cent,  the  idea  of 
healing  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  a.  was 
restricted  to  the  dying  (Council  of  Florence,  1439) 
and  applied  before  the  Viaticum  (1st  Council  of 
Mainz,  Can.  xxvi. ).  It  is  called  extreme  unction  by 
Hugo  de  St.  Y\c\.oxQ{Summa  Sententiar.  vL  15),  and 
its  place  as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Kom.  Church  was  decided  by  the  Coxmcil  of  Trent. 
Cah-in  calls  it  histrianica  hypocrisis  {Inst.  vL  19, 
§18). 

The  ceremonial  of  anointing  the  leper  when 
cleansed  was  not  remedial,  but  a  sign  of  reconsecra- 
tion.  In  Scripture  the  application  of  any  soft 
material,  as  moistened  clay,  to  a  blind  man's  eyes, 
is  called  anointing  ( Jn  9*). 

5.  As  in  Egypt,  the  application  of  ointments  and 
spices  to  the  dead  bodv  was  customary  in  PaL 
(Mk  161,  lij  23^6,  Jn  l9») ;  but  they  were  only 
externally  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  decomposi- 
tion (.Jn  11*').  In  later  times  the  a.  of  the  dead 
with  holy  oil  is  recommended  (Dionys.  Areopag. 
dt  Ecchs.  Hicrarch.  vii.  §  8). 

6.  Holy  things  were  by  a.  dedicated  to  God  even 
in  ancient  times.  Thus  Jacob  consecrated  the 
stones  at  Bethel  (Gn  28",  35") ;  and  God  recog- 
nised the  action  (31^^).  In  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  dedication  by  oil  was  practised,  and 
is  continued  in  the  Rom.  and  Gr.  rituals  for  the 
consecration  of  churches.  The  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture  were  thus  consecrated  (Ex  30^  40"*, 
Lv  8"),  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  re- 
consecrated after  the  sin-offering  (Ex  29^*).  Some 
periodic  hostia  honoraria  were  anointed  with  oil 
(Lv  2^  etc.) ;  but  no  oil  was  to  be  poured  on  the 
sin-offering  (Lv  5",  Nu  5^^).  It  is  not  said  that 
tlie  temple  was  consecrated  by  a.,  but  there 
was  holy  oU  m  the  priests'  charge  at  the  time 
(1  K  1^),  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  the  second 
temple  (1  Ch  9^). 

7.  Priests  were  set  apart  by  a.  In  the  case  of 
Aaron,  and  probably  all  high  priests,  this  was  done 
t^vice  :  first  by  pouring  the  holy  oil  on  his  head  after 
his  robing,  but  before  the  sacrifice  of  consecration 
(Lv  8l^  Ps  133-) ;  and  next  by  sprinkling  after  the 
sacrifice  (Lv  8*^).  The  ordinary  priests  were  only 
sprinkled  with  oil  after  the  application  of  thebloo<i 
of  the  sacrifice.  Hence  the  nigh  priest  is  called 
the  anointed  priest  (Lv  4^-  ®  and  6^).  The  holy 
oil  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  olive  oil,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  flowing  mjTrh,  and  the  root  of  the  sweet 
cane  (Acorns  Calamus).  It  was  to  be  used  only 
for  these  ceremonials,  and  its  unauthorised  com- 
pounding was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex  30"^).  In  Egypt 
tiiere  were  nine  sacred  oils  for  ceremonial  use. 
A.  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
came  into  use  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  was  not 
practised  in  the  early  Church. 

8.  Of  designation  to  kingship  by  a.  we  have 
examples  in  Saul  (1  S  lO^)  and  David  (1  S  16"). 
This  act  was  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ; 


so,  when  David  was  anointed,  the  Spirit  descended 
on  him,  and  departed  from  Saul ;  and  Hazael  was 
anointed  over  Syria  by  God's  command  (1  K  19"). 
Kings  thus  designated  were  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.  David  thus  speaks  of  Saul  (1 S26")  and 
of  himself  (Ps  2"-).  This  passage  is  used  by  the 
apostles  as  prophetic  of  Christ  (Ac  4*). 

9.  By  a.  Kings  were  installed  in  o£Sce.  David 
was  again  anointed  when  made  king  of  Judah,  and 
a  third  time  when  made  king  ot  united  Israel 
(2  S  2*  5').  Solomon  was  anointed  in  David's  life- 
time, and  he  refers  to  the  a.  in  his  dedication 
prayer.  It  is  not  said  that  those  who  succeeded  by 
right  of  primogeniture  were  anointed ;  but  when 
the  succession  was  disputed,  Jehoiada  anointed 
Joash  (2  K  11^).  Jehoahaz  the  younger  son  of 
Josiah  was  anointed  (2  K  23**)  in  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Jehoiakim  (see  23*^**).  Kings  of  other 
lands  were  anointed.  This  was  early  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  we  learn  from  Jotham's  parable 
(^g  9®).  The  kings  of  Egypt  were  anointed,  and 
the  a.  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  gods 
(Diimichen,  Hist.  Inschrift,  L  12) ;  hence  they  are 
called  the  'anointed  of  the  gods.'  The  king  of 
Tyre  is  also  called  the  '  anointed '  (Ezk  28").  Jehu 
was  anointed  as  beginning  a  new  dynasty  (2  K  9^). 
Zedekiah  is  referred  to  as  anointed  (La  4*).  British 
kings  were  anointed  in  pre-Saxon  days  (Gildas, 
de  excidio  Brit.  i.  19),  as  were  the  Cliristianised 
Saxons ;  but  the  first  mention  of  a.  at  coronation 
elsewhere  in  Europe  is  in  A.D.  633  in  the  Acts 
of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo.  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  800,  was  the  first  emperor  anointed  (by  Pope 
Leo  in.).  A.  is  now  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
coronation  in  most  Christian  kingdoms. 

10.  A.  is  used  metaphorically  to  mean  setting 
apart  to  the  prophetic  office ;  so  Elijah  is  told  to 
anoint  Elisha.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
literally  done  (1  K  19^6).  In  Ps  105^  the  words 
anointed  and  proph^As  are  used  as  synonyms.  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  calls  himself  anointed  to  preach 
(Is  6P),  and  Christ  teUs  the  people  of  Nazareth 
that  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  Hun  (Lk  4^). 

11.  Sinularly  in  a  metaphorical  sense  any  one 
chosen  of  God  is  called  an  anointed  one ;  thus  the 

fatriarchs  are  called  God's  Messiahs  (Ps  105'^),  and 
srael  as  a  nation  (Ps  84»,  Hab  3",  Ps  89=«-  «), 
being  promised  deliverance  on  this  account  (Is 
102-",  1  S  21").  Cyrus  is  also  called  a  Messiah 
(Is  45*).  The  name  Christ  is  the  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  3fes«fiA  =  ' anointed.'  The  anointing 
of  Ps  45"  is  taken  in  He  1*  as  prophetic  of  the 
Saviour's  anointing. 

In  this  sense,  as  a  chosen  people,  believers  are 
said  to  be  God's  anointed  (2  Co  1*,  1  Jn  2*-  ^'),  the 
unction  being  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Inpost- 
apost.  times  these  words  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  anointing  with  oil  at  baptism.  This  was  done 
by  wav  of  exorcism  before  the  washing  in  the  E. 
ChurcL  in  the  days  of  Cyril  (Catech.  Mystag.  iL  D), 
as  it  seems  from  St.  Augustine  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  Africa  (see  Tr.  44  in  Joannis,  §  2,  refer- 
ring to  anointing  the  blind  man's  eyes  before  the 
washing).  ButTertullian  J^uts  the  a.  after  the  wash- 
ing (De  resurr.  Camis,  §  viiL ),  as  does  Optatns,  who 
says  that  Christ  was  anointed  by  the  dove  after 
baptism  (de  Schism.  Donat.  iv.  76).  Upon  these 
texts,  (quoted  above,  coupled  with  the  'sealing'  men- 
tioned in  Eph  1"  4**  and  2  Co  1^,  the  post-apostolic 
Church  based  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  in 
connexion  with  which  in  the  W.  Church  another 
anointing  became  customary  in  the  5th  cent. 

LrrKRAtrRK. — Besides  the  references  given  above,  eee  for 
fuller  details  concerning  the  above  sections — 1.  Papjfrut  Eben, 
p.  66 ;  Erman,  ^ypten,  1SS5,  p.  316.  4.  Martene,  de  AnL  EeeL 
Rit.,  Rouen,  1700,  L  7;  DaUsus,  de  duobus,  LeMnonan  Saera- 
mentis,  Geneva,  1659;  Decretttm  Eugenii'JF.  de  Sept.  EctL 
Saeram.,  Lou  vain,  1557.  6.  Amobius,  ado.  Gent.  L  319;  Fabri- 
das,  de  Tempi.  Christ.,  Hebnstadt,  17(W ;  Paosanias,  viL  22. 
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7.  TheoduKus,  Epise.  Aurel.  Capit.  de  Pretb.,  ed.  Mi^e,  193 ; 
Ivo  Carnotensis,  JDeeret.  vi.  121.  A.  MACALISTER. 

ANON,  a  contraction  for  '  in  one,'  is  used  in  AV 
for  '  in  one  moment '  (RV  '  8trai<,'htway ').  Mt  IS-"" 
'  a.  with  joy  receiveth  it' ;  Mk  1*"  'a.  they  t<ill  liim 
of  her';  Jth  13"  'a.  after  she  went  forth'  (KV 
'after  a  little  while  she  went  forth '). 

J.  Hastings. 

ANOS  {'Avoji),  1  Es  9**.— One  of  the  descendants  of 
liaani,  who  agreed  to  put  away  his  'strange'  wife  : 
corresponding  to  Vuniah  (Tyl),  Ezr  lO'". 

ANOTHER. — A.  is  'one  other,'  but  sometimes 
the  idea  is  '  a  different  one,' of  which  there  is  a  fine 
instance  in  Gal  1^  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon 
removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the^ace  of 
Christ  unto  a.  gospel'  (Gr.  irtpov,  ItV  'a  ditierent 
gospel,'  but  V.''  'which  is  not  a.'  Gr.  SXko;  cf. 
2  Co  1 P).  In  2  Ch  20^  '  every  one  helped  to  destroy 
a.'  ;  mod.  Eng.  would  say  'the  other';  so  RV  in 
Gn  15'",  Ex  21'8  37"  etc.,  but  not  in  Zee  11". 

J,  Hastings. 

ANSWER. — 1.  As  a  subst.  a.  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  apology  or  defence  (Gr.  6.iro\ofla)  in  1  Co  9^  '  mine 
a.  (RV  'my  defence')  to  them  that  do  examine 
me';  2  Ti  4»«  'At  my  first  a.  (RV  'defence')  no 
man  stood  by  me ' ;  1  P  3^'  '  Ready  always  to  give 
an  a.  (RV  'give  a.')  to  every  man.'  Compare  the 
use  of  a.  as  a  verb  in  Ac  24'"  'I  do  tlie  more 
cheerfully  a.  for  myself  (RV  'I  do  cheerfully 
make  my  defence'),  Ac  25»-'''  26'- 2,  Lk  12''  21". 
2.  In  Ro  1 1^  '  what  saith  the  a.  of  God  unto  him  ? ' 
a.  means  oracle  or  divine  response  (Gr.  xPVf^- 
Tifffjidi,  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  NT, 
but  it  is  found  m  2  Mac  2*  xPVf^'''^<^f^o^  yevy^divro^, 
'  being  warned  of  God '  AV  and  RV  ;  see  Sanday 
and  Headlam,  Romans,  pj).  173,  313).  3.  In  1  P  3-' 
'  the  a.  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,'  a.  is 
prob.  intended  to  mean  defence,  as  above ;  but 
the  Gr.  is  not  d7roXo7^a  but  eVepun-T/yua,  and  in  what 
precise  sense  the  apostle  uses  that  word  is  dis- 
puted ;  RV  gives  'interrogation,' with  two  alterna- 
tives in  the  marg.  'inquiry'  and  'appeal.'  See 
Thayer,  N.  T.  Lex.  s.v.  4.  As  a  verb  a.  is  often  used 
when  no  question  has  been  asked.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  is  Ac  5^  where  St.  Peter  'answers' 
Sapphira,  not  only  before  she  had  opened  her 
mouth,  but  by  asking  her  a  question.  5.  In  Gal 
4'J5  <  Yor  this  Agar  is  Mt.  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and 
a***"  to  Jeru.s.,'  a**^**  to  =  corresponds  with  (Gr. 
(Ti'vcTToixft — lit.  '  belongs  to  the  same  row  or  column 
with').  Answerable  occurs  in  AV  only  Ex  38'* 
•a.  to  the  hangings  of  the  court,'  i.e.  'correspond- 
ing to '  ;  but  RV  adds  Ezk  40'8  '  a.  unto  (AV  '  over 
against')  the  length  of  the  gates,'  45^  4gi3.  i8j/i» 
Cf  Runyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  92), 
'  This  famous  town  of  Mansonl  had  five  Gates,  in 
at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go  ;  and  these 
were  made  likewise  answerable  to  the  Walls.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ANT  (n^9j  nSmM/ih,  a»Vm'?{.  formlra).  The  ant 
is  mentioned  only  twice  in  the  Bible.  Once  (Pr 
0")  with  reference  to  the  industry  of  this  insect, 
and  again  (Pr  30"*)  with  reference  to  its  wisdom 
and  foresight.  There  has  never  been  any  dispute  as 
to  the  industry  of  the  ant.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(Anti,  Bees,  and  Wa.yis,  p.  27)  says,  'They  work 
all  day,  and  in  warm  weatlier,  if  need  be,  at  night 
too.  I  once  Matched  an  ant  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  worked  without  intermission  till  a 
quarter  to  ten  at  night.  I  had  put  her  to  a  saucer 
containing  larva',  and  in  this  time  she  had  carried 
off  no  less  than  187  to  their  nests.  I  had  another 
ant,  which  I  employed  in  my  experiments  under 
continuous  observation  several  days.  When  I 
started  for  London  in  the  morning,  and  again 
when  I  went  to  Ixnl  ;it   ni^Iit.   T   used  to  put  licr 


into  a  small  bottle,  but  the  moment  she  was  let 
out  she  began  to  work  again.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  away  from  home  for  a  week.  On  my  return  I 
took  her  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on  a  little  heap 
of  larva%  al)out  three  feet  from  her  nest.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  certainly  did  not  expect  her 
to  return.  However,  thou;'h  she  had  been  six 
days  in  confinement,  the  orave  little  creature 
immediately  picked  up  a  larva,  carried  it  to  her 
nest,  and  after  half  an  hour's  rest  returned  for 
another.' 

With  reference  to  the  wistlom  and  foresight  of 
the  ant  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Although 
not  expressly  stated  that  the  '  meat '  which  the  ant 
'  pi'epares '  in  the  summer  is  for  winter  use,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Ihe  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabian  natural- 
ists, and  Jewish  rabbis  confirm  this  opinion.  Yet 
many  naturalists  and  commentators  have  disputed 
this  fact,  and  say  that  the  writer  adopted  a 
popular  error,  and  that  the  ant  does  not  store  the 
seeds  which  it  takes  in  such  quantities  to  its  nest 
as  food,  but  only  as  a  lining  to  its  burrows,  or  for 
some  other  unknown  reason.  They  argue  from 
two  considerations— (1)  that  the  ant  is  carnivorous, 
and  has  no  use  for  the  seeds  which  it  accumulates 
in  its  nest ;  (2)  that  the  ant  hybernates,  and  there- 
fore does  not  need  food  in  winter.  Both  of  these 
propositions  are  partially  true  and  partially  false. 
All  ants  eat  flesh  greedily,  but  they  are  all  passion- 
ately fond  of  many  things  besides.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock has  shown  that  ants  derive  a  very  important 
part  of  their  sustenance  from  the  sweet  juice 
secreted  by  aphides,  a  product  hardly  to  be  called 
animal  food  more  than  honey.  In  the  words  of 
Linnaeus,  'the  aphis  is  the  cow  of  ants.'  Other 
kinds  of  insects  are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 
Many  ants  keep  flocks  and  herds  of  aphides.  The 
aphides  retain  the  secretion  until  tiie  ants  are 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  ants  stroke  and  caress 
them  with  their  antennoR,  until  they  emit  the 
sweet  excretion.  The  ants  collect  the  egfjs  and 
larvaj  of  these  aphides,  store  them  with  their  own 
during  the  long  winter  sleep,  that  they  may  be 
hatched  in  the  spring,  and  supply  them  a^ain  with 
their  favourite  food.  Here  then,  says  Lubl>ock, 
'our  ants  may  not  perhaps  lay  up  food  for  the 
winter,  but  they  do  more,  for  they  keep  during 
six  months  the  eggs  which  will  enable  them  to 
procure  food  during  the  following  summer — a  case 
of  i^udence  unexampled  in  the  animal  kingdom.' 
But  it  is  also  true  that  ants  eat  many  articles  of 
purely  vegetable  food.  Those  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  certainly  eat  all  kinds  of  cake,  sweetmeats, 
more  or  less  fruit,  bread,  meal,  and  seeds.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  every  tlireshing-floorand  granary, 
and  of  stables,  there  are  always  immense  numbers 
of  ants,  which  abstract  surprising  quantities  of 
grain,  and  store  them  in  their  nests.  They  often 
carry  the  grains  many  feet  or  yards  away,  along 
well-beaten  roads,  which  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction  from  the  heaps  of  giain.  Similar  facts  have 
been  observed  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  India.  The  Mishna  lays  down  rules  in  rejrard 
to  the  ownership  of  grain  so  stored.  ^laimonides 
has  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  or  to  gleaners,  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  ants,  hq,wever,  difier 
from  him,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  store  belongs 
to  themselves.  I  am  assured  by  native  peasants, 
well  qualified  to  know,  that  the  ants  eat  the  grain 
during  the  season  of  non-production.  After  the 
first  rains,  the  ants  bring  out  their  larva?  and  the 
stored  grains  to  he  sunned.  Indian  ants  do  the 
same.  Many  of  these  grains  are  more  or  less 
gnawed,  or  the  edible  parts  entirely  consumed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Aldrovandus  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  cnnliriiu'd  by  the  French  Academy 
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(Aiidi-  'i'tn,  15G,  157)  and  of  N.  Pluche 

(X- 1  til  I-  12S1,  that  the  ants  systematically 

bit  oft' the  iiiaii  of  the  grain  to  prevent  its  germina- 
tion. I  think  it  unnecessary  to  ascribe  to  the  ants 
so  much  intelligence  as  -nrould  be  implied  in  this 
extraordinary  measure,  but  it  is  no  way  improb- 
able that  the  head  would  be  the  first  part  attacked, 
as  it  is  the  softest  portion  of  the  grain,  and  the 
most  accessible,  being  uncovered  by  the  silicious 
envelope,  a^  well  as  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the 
whole.  Lublnxk  tells  us  of  a  Texan  ant  that 
clears  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  round  the 
entrance  to  its  nest,  to  allow  certain  grains  known 
as  ant-rice,  and  no  others,  to  grow  there. 

Thus  the  ants  '  are  exceeding  wise.'  Many  of 
theii-  nests  also  are  marvels  of  construction,  some 
composed  of  galleries  and  chambers  tmdergroimd, 
some  built  in  the  form  of  moimds  or  huts  above 
the  surface.  Tlie-e  are  grouped  in  towns,  con- 
nected by  surface  roads,  sometimes  arched  over 
at  places,  and  by  underground  tunnels.  No  less 
than  584  species  of  insects  are  found  in  association 
with  aiir-.  serving  them  in  various  ways,  some 
obvioi;-  not   clear.       But   that    they  are 

toleratt  mts  for  reasons  kno^\Ti  to  them- 

selves is  ;^lio\vu  by  the  fact  that  ants  avHI  imme- 
diately attack  and  drive  out  or  kill  any  living 
creatures  which  they  do  not  like.  Many  of  the 
insects  furnish  some  form  of  food,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aphides.  Others  rid  the  ants  of  parasites. 
Others  suein  to  Ije  congenial  to  them  for  reasons 
yet  to  l>e  studied. 

In  addition  to  these  insects,  not  of  their  own 
family,  ants  make  slaves  of  other  ants.  This  is 
not  done  by  the  capture  of  adult  prisoners,  but  by 
raids  organised  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the 
eggs,  larvje,  and  pupae  from  the  nests  of  other 
species.  These  infant  captives  are  taken  to  the 
nests  of  their  abductors,  and  raised  as  slaves. 
These  slaves  do  all  or  most  of  the  domestic  work 
of  their  masters,  who  reserve  themselves  for  the 
noble  art  of  ^\"ar. 

Ants  also  have  accurate  methods  of  division  of 
labour.  To  the  younger  ones  are  assigned  some  of 
the  lighter  tasks,  while  the  older  ones  engage  in 
the  more  serious  and  laborious  work.  In  some 
cases  individuals  are  appointed  to  collect  honey 
and  store  it  in  large  sacs  in  their  bodies,  to  oe 
distributed  to  their  idle  masters,  Avho  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  leave  their  nests. 

Lubbock  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  that  ants 
'  are  exceeding  wise  ' :  '  The  anthropoid  apes  no 
doubt  approach  nearer  to  man  in  bodUy  structure 
than  do  other  animals,  but  when  we  consider  the 
habits  of  ants,  their  social  organisation,  their  large 
communities  and  elaborate  habitations,  their  road- 
ways, their  possession  of  domestic  animals,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  of  slaves,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.'  G.  E.  Post. 

ANTELOPE.— See  Ox. 

ANTHOTHIJAH    (-,7!h;i-,   AV   Antothijah).— A 

man  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  8-^).     See  Genealogy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— See  Max. 

ANTICHRIST.  —  See  Max  of  Six.  ANTILI- 
BANUS.-See  Ledaxox. 

ANTIOCH  [Ai'Tioxeia]. — In  Syria,  under  the 
Seleucids,  there  appear  to  have  been  at  least  five 
places  which  at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed  this 
title  :  Hippos  on  the  hills  above  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  i"A.  ij  irpbi  'Wirci)),  Gadara  (cf. 
Stephanus.  De  Urhibiis  :  Reland,  Pal.  77-4),  (Jerasa 
in  E.  Gilea<l  I'A.  ^  irpor  -uj  Xpv<rop6(}),  all  of  them  in 


the  Decapolis,  and  perhaps  also  Acco  or  Ptolemab 
(Head,  Hist.  Num.  677);  but  tke  Antioch  in 
Syria  was  A.  on  the  Orontes,  distinguished  as 
'A.  17  rp6i,  or  art,  Ad<ppij,  and  entitled  fnfrp&woKu 
(ib.  656). 

Under  an  Eastern  people  like  the  Arabs,  the 
natural  capital  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  But  when  the  Greeks  poured 
into  the  land  after  Alexander,  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  establish  the  centre  of  their  govern- 
ment nearer  the  Mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Seleucid  Empire  was 
founded,  Seleucus  Nikator  (Jos.  c.  Apion,  iL  4) 
selected  a  site  120  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strabo, 
xvi.),  where  the  Orontes,  now  El-'Asi,  and  the 
great  roads  from  the  Euphrates  and  Ccele-Syria 
break  the  long  Syrian  range  and  debouch  upon  the 
coast.  The  projected  Euphrates-Levant  railway  is 
to  pass  by  the  same  way.  The  valley  is  tolerably 
wide,  ani  both  fair  and  fertile.  The  city  was 
built  partly  on  an  island  in  the  river,  but  mostly 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  latter,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  Silpius.  By  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(175  B.C.)  it  consisted  of  four  quarters  {rerpdroXii, 
Strabo),  divided  by  the  long  columned  street 
which  was  a  feature  of  every  Greek  city  in  Syria, 
and  by  a  second  which  cut  this  obliquely.  Temples 
and  other  large  public  buildings  were  erected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Seleucids  and  their  Roman 
successors.  Daphne  was  a  neighbouring  grove 
sacred  to  ApoUo  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  ii.  1 ;  Plmy,  HN 
V.  18;  2  Mac  4**).  Lender  the  Seleucids  the  city 
developed  a  mixed  populace,  essentially  fickle  and 
turbulent,  who  frequently  rose  against  their  mlers. 
There  were  Jews  in  Antioch  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  for  Seleucus  Nikator  gave  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  iiL  1).  Many 
others  must  have  fled  or  been  carried  captive  to  A. 
during  the  Maccabsean  period  (ib.  XII.  XUI.  passim). 
The  Antiochenes  expelled  Alexander  Balas,  and 
offered  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  PhUometor,  who, 
however,  persuaded  them  to  receive  Demetrius 
Nikator  [ib.  xiil.  iv.  7  ;  but  cf.  1  Mac  11"*-).  They 
besieged  the  latter  in  his  palace ;  but  with  the 
help  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  3000  Jews  he 
regained  the  city,  yet  soon  after  was  obliged  to 
yield  it  to  Alexander's  son  Antiochus  and  his 
general  Tiyphon  Ant.  XIII.  v.  3  ;  1  Mac  ll**-). 
Under  the  Seleucids  A.  remained  till  B.C.  83,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  When 
Pompey  overthrew  the  latter,  he  made  A.  a  free 
city,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Prefect,  and 
capital  of  the  Rom.  province  of  Syria.  M.  Antonins 
ordered  the  citizens  to  release  all  the  Jews  whom 
they  had  enslaved,  and  restore  to  them  their  pos- 
sessions {Anf.  XIV.  xii.  6).  When  Pompey  fell,  A. 
sided  with  Ctesar.  and  after  Actium  with  Augustus. 
Both  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  Herod  the  Great 
(Ant.  XVI.  V.  3)  and  Tiberius,  embellished  the  town 
with  theatres,  baths,  and  streets.  The  harbour 
of  A.  was  Seleucia.  The  population  was  very 
vigorous.  They  revolted  several  times  against 
Rome  ;  and  after  the  disastrous  earthquakes  of 
A.D.  37  and  subsequent  years  they  quickly  restored 
the  town.  Art  and  literature  were  cultivated  so 
as  to  draw  the  praise  of  Cicero ;  but  with  the 
energy  and  brilliance  of  this  people  there  was 
ever  mixed  a  notorious  insolence  and  scurrility. 
A  large  number  of  Romans  settled  in  A.,  and 
the  Jewish  community  speedUy  grew  in  numbers 
and  in  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
(Jos.  B.J  II.  x\-iii.  5),  who  protected  them  in  the 
first  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome,  but  aftemards 
displaved  a  bitter  hate  against  them  (ib.  Vll. 
V.  2).  ■ 

It  was  when  A.  was  filled  with  these  rich  and 
varied  elements  of  life — Josephus  calls  her  the 
third  city  of  the  Empire,  next  to  Rome  and  Alex- 
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andria  (BJ  ill.  ii,  4)— that  she  entered  the  history 
of  Christiauity.  Antiochean  Jews  and  proselyte 
Greeks  must  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
apostles'  ministry  in  Jerus,  Nicolas  *  a  proselyte 
oi  A.' was  one  of  tne  seven  deacons  (Ac6').  Upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  the  disciples 
were  scattered  as  far  north  as  A.  (Ac  ll^'"'-),  and 
amon<;  them  some  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
who  began  to  preach  to  Greeks  (many  ancient 
authorities  give  '  Grecian  Jews,'  but  surely  Greeks 
are  meant, — for  otherwise  the  distinction  made 
})etween  the  Cypriotes  and  C^'renians  and  the 
other  preachers  in  11**  is  meaningless).  To  them 
at  A.  the  Church  at  Jerus.  sent  Uarnabas,  who, 
after  seeing  the  situation,  went  and  fetched  Paul 
thither  from  Tarsus.  For  a  year  they  worked  to- 
gether in  the  church,  teaching ;  '  and  the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  A.'  The  wit 
of  the  place  was  always  famous  for  giving 
names.  Prophets  arrived  irom  Jerus.  predicting  a 
famine  ;  and  when  this  came  to  pass,  the  Church  of 
A.  proved  once  more  the  vigour  of  the  population 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  by  sending  supplies 
to  Jerus.  by  the  hands  of  liamabas  and  Saul 
{ib.  27-30J  These  returned  to  A.,  and  after  their 
ministry  '  in  the  church '  they  were  sent  forth  by 
the  ^rt  of  Seleucia  to  Cyprus  on  Paul's  first  great 
missionaiy  journey  (13^) ;  and  from  this  to  A.  they 
returned,  with  their  report  of  faith  among  the 
Gentiles  (14*").  When  Jews  came  down  to  teach 
the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  latter,  the 
Church  at  A.  sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Jerus.  to 
claim  for  them  freedom  from  the  law  (\5^^-) ;  and 
a  deputation  from  Jerus.  returned  with  the  two 
ambassadors  (15'^-^-).  After  ministering  for  a  time 
in  A.,  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  forth  on  their 
second  journey  by  the  Cilician  gates  (Ramsay)  to 
Lystra  (153«) ;  Paul  returned  (18^^) ;  and  A.  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  third  journey  (ib.^),  which 
also  was  taken  into  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Syrian  and 
Cilician  gates,  one  great  line  of  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  westward.  A.  was  not  only 
the  first  Gentile  Church,  but  may  be  called  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest.  This  pre-eminence  she  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  ;  for  it  Avas  probably  her  missionary' 
originality,  rather  than  the  tradition  which  made 
Peter  her  bishop  for  two  years  (cf.  Gal  2"), 
that  gave  her  Patriarch  precedence  of  those  of 
Kome,  Constantinople,  Jerus.,  and  Alexandria. 
A.  was  the  birtliplace  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
John  Chrysostom,  and  Evagrius.  As  long  as  she 
remained  part  of  an  empire  with  its  centre  in 
Europe,  A.  continued  the  virtual  capital  of  Syria. 
When  the  Arabs  came,  she,  the  city  of  the  Levant, 
yielded  to  the  city  of  the  Desert;  and  though 
with  the  Crusaders  she  became  once  more  the  pivot 
of  the  West  in  its  bearing  on  Svria,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Princinality  of  A.  (from'Taurus  to  Nahr-el- 
Kebir),  she  tell  away  again  when  they  left,  and 
gave  up  to  Damascus  even  her  Christian  Patriarch 
Now  Antaki  (Turkish),  or  Antakiyeh  (Arab.),  she 
is  a  meagre  town  of  GOOO  inhabitants.  Besides  the 
ruins  of  Justinian's  wall  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  of  importance. 

LiTraATCKB.— (Besides  the  ancient  authorities  already  cited), 
Reland.  PalaHina,  119 fl.,  where  Jerome's  error,  that  A.  was 
Hamath  (Comm.  on  Amos  6),  or  Ribloh  (Comm.  on  E»k.  47) 
18  stetc<lat.d  opposed  ;C.  O.  Mullcr,  AntiquUatet  Antiochenii 
(Gottingfn  18J9);  Noris,  Anniu  et  Epocho!  Syromaeedonum; 
UibDon  and  Mommsen,  pantim;  Schiirer,  UJP  I  i  437  n 
r**??"*  W^i'1°^*  lives  of  St.  Paul,  esp.  Conybeare  and  Howson's  '• 
Lewln,  FMtx  Smtx,  patrim ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Rom.  Emv 
cha.  u.-vii.,  xvi.  On  A.  under  the  Moslems,  see  the  extracts 
from  Arab,  geogniphcrs  in  Guy  Le  Strange,  Paletline  under  the 
JtfMfenw,  esp.  367-3/7.  On  the  A.  of  the  Crusaders.  Rev, 
C^>l<mtet  Franquet  de  Syne  arix  12jn«  et  ISme  siicUt;  cf 
RlsoBenJomm  of  Tudela's  Travel*,  a.d.  1103,  and  Bertrandere 
de  la  Bro«iuifere'8  in  1432 ;  and  on  the  modem  city,  see 
Chesney,  J?upAra(«  Expedition;  and  Oeorse  Smith,  Assyrian 

^'«"^"-  G.  A.  Smith. 


ANTIOCH  IN  PISIDIA  {'AvTioxfta  HtirtSia,  more 
correctly  rendered  '  Pisidian  Antioch ')  is  defined 
by  Strabo  (pp.  569,  557,  677)  as  a  city  of 
Phrygia  towards  or  near  Pisidia.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  sixteen  Antiochs  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nikator  (301-280  ;  Appian,  St/r.  57),  and 
named  after  his  father.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
to  be  colonists  from  Magnesia  on  the  Marauder ; 
but  traditions  claiming  Greek  origin  for  Phrygian 
cities  were  fashionable  and  untrustworthy.  In 
190  B.C.  it  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans  ;  and 
its  history  is  unknown  until  in  39  B.C.  it  was  made 
by  Antony  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  (as 
we  learn  from  Appian,  Civ.  v.  75,  cf.  Strabo,  p. 
569) ;  on  whose  death  in  25  it  pa.ssed  into  Rom. 
hands  as  part  of  the  province  G.\latia.  At 
some  time  earlier  than  6  B.C.  (OIL  iii.  6974) 
Augustus  made  it  a  colonia  with  Latin  rights 
(Digest,  50.  15.  8,  10)  with  the  name  Casareia 
Antiocheia,  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  province,  and  the  military 
centre  of  a  series  of  colonicB  (Lystra,  Parlais, 
Cremna,  Copiama,  Olbasa)  foundecl  to  defend  the 
province  against  the  unruly  and  dangerous  Pisidi- 
ans  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Taurus  mountains. 
The  region  or  district  to  Avliich  Antioch  belonged 
is  called  Phrygia  by  Strabo  (and  also  in  Ac  16' 
18^,  according  to  the  South-Galatian  theory,  held 
by  some  scholars,  disputed  by  others),  Pisidian 
Phrygia  by  Ptolemy  v.,  5.  4,  Pisidia  by  Ptolemy  v., 
4.  11,  and  by  later  authorities,  showing  that 
gradually  that  part  of  Phrygia,  which  was  included 
in  the  province  Galatia  and  separated  from  the 
great  mass  of  Phrygia  (wliich  was  part  of  the 
province  Asia),  was  merged  in  Pisidia.  Thus  the 
name  Antioch  towards  Pisidia  (Strabo,  A.D.  19),  or 
Pisidian  Antioch  (to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
on  the  Maeander  or  Carian  Antioch),  gave  place  to 
the  name  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (Ptolemy  v.,  4.  11,  and 
some  MSS.  of  Ac  13").  The  influence  of  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Antioch  radi- 
ated overthe  whole  region  connected  politically  with 
the  city  (Ac  13**).  Antioch  (as  Arundel  discovered) 
is  situated  about  2  miles  E.  from  Yalowatch 
on  the  skirts  of  the  long  ridge  called  Sultan-Dagh, 
in  a  strong  situation,  about  3600  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  overlooking  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  which 
stretches  away  S.E.  to  the  Limnai  (Egerdir 
Lake),  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Anthios.  The 
ruins,  which  are  impressive  and  of  great  extent, 
have  never  as  yet  been  carefully  examined.  An- 
tioch was  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Men 
AskaSnos ;  but  the  large  estates  and  numerous 
temple-slaves  ruled  by  the  priests  were  confiscated 
by  the  Romans.  Jewish  colonists  were  always 
favoured  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  who  found  them 
good  and  trusty  supporters ;  many  thousands  of 
Jews  were  settled  in  the  cities  of  Phrygia  (Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.  f.;  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  28.  66-8); 
and  a  synagogue  at  Antioch  is  mentioned  Ac  13". 
The  inlmence  ascribed  to  the  ladies  of  Antioch  (Ac 
13***)  is  characteristic  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor 
generally,  where  women  enjoyed  great  considera- 
tion, and  often  held  ofiice  in  the  cities  (see  Paris, 
Quatemis  femina:  res puhUcas  attlgcrint,  1891). 

LrrERATURE. — Antioch  is  descr)be<l  by  Arundel,  Diteoveries  in 
As.  Min.  i.  281  f.,  and  by  Hamilton,  Researches  in  As.  Min.  i. 
472  f.  ;  see  also  Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom.  Einp.  ]>p.  25-3.'i,  St. 
Paul,  pp.  99-107 :  inadet^uate  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Enef/- 
clop.,  and  other  geographical  dictionaries  :  many  inscriptions  m 
Starrelt,  Epigra})hic  Journey  in  As.  Min.  r>.  121  flf.,  Ho{fe  Ex- 
pedition in  As.  Min.  p.  218 ff.  :  Ritter,  Erdknnde  ran  Asien, 
xxi.  p.  463,  collects  all  the  earlier  accounts  of  travellers.  See 
the  article  on  Galatia.  W.  M.  RaMSAY. 

ANTIOCHIANS  ('Apnoxeh,  2  Mac  4»'9).  —  The 
efTorts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  spread  Gr. 
culture  and  Gr.  customs  throughout  his  dominions 
were  diligently  furthered  by  a  section  of  the  Jews. 
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The  leader  of  this  Hellenizing  party,  Jason,  brother 
of  the  high  priest  Onias  lii.,  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Antiochus  to  induce  the  kin"  to 
transfer  the  hio;h  priesthood  to  himself,  and  along 
with  certain  other  favours  to  allow  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  '  to  be  enrolled  as  Antiochians,'  that 
is,  to  grant  them  the  titles  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  Antioch.  What  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  desired  pri\-ileges  we  do  not  know.  Antiochus 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Jason,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  party  of  'Antiochians'  from  Jerusalem 
was  sent  by  him  as  a  sacred  deputation,  to  convey 
a  contribution  of  money  for  the  festival  of  Heracles 
at  Tyre.  H.  A.  White. 

ANTIOCHIS  CArnoxh,  2  Mac  4»),  a  concubine 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  Oriental  custom,  assigned  to  her  for  her 
maintenance  the  revenues  of  the  two  Cilician 
cities.  Tarsus  and  Mallus.  This  grant  gave  rise 
to  disturbances  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
cities,  but  we  are  not  told  what  means  were  taken 
by  Antiochus  to  allay  their  discontent. 

H.  A.  White. 

ANTIOCHUS  CArrioxot,  1  Mac  12i«  14- ;  cf.  Jos. 
A  nt.  xm.  V.  8),  the  father  of  Numenius,  who  was 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  (c.  144  B.C.)  by  Jonathan  the 
Maccabee  to  renew  the  covenant  made  by  Judas 
with  the  Romans,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Spartans.  H.  A.  White. 

ANTIOCHUS  I.  CAjrrtoxoj,  'the  opposer'),  sur- 
named  Soter,  'deliverer,'  was  bom  B.C.  324,  son  of 
of  Seleucus  Nikator  and  of  Apama,  a  princess  of 
Soixdiana.  He  succeeded  his  lather  (B.C.  280)  on 
the  throne  of  Syria,  but  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  his  reign  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  empire  against  Kelts 
and  eastern  revolts,  and  with  the  repression  of 
the  Gauls  who  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
slain  by  one  of  the  latter  in  battle  (B.C.  261).  The 
possession  of  Coele-Syria  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  him  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ( 1st  Syrian 
War),  but  it  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter,  and  the  S.  districts  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  invaded  by  Antiochus.  K.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  II.  (sumamed  Theos,  'a  god') 
succeeded  his  father,  A.  I.,  as  king  of  Syria  in  B.C. 
261.  His  kingdom  was  invaded  soon  after  his 
accession  by  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(2nd  Syrian  War),  who  occupied  several  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Peace 
was  concluded  (B.C.  250),  probably  on  condition 
that  A.  should  put  away  his  wife  Laodice,  marry 
Berenice,  daughter  of  I^tolemy,  and  transfer  the 
succession  to  her  issue  (Athen.  ii.  45).  In  a  short 
time  either  Laodice  was  recalled,  or  A.  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  her;  but,  in  mistrust  or  revenge  for 
the  insult  passed  upon  her,  she  plotted  a^inst  A., 
caused  him  {B.C.  24(5)  to  be  poisoned  and  Berenice's 
infant  to  be  put  to  death,  and  secured  the  throne 
for  her  son  Seleucus  (App.  Syr.  65;  Justin,  xxviL  1 ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  1).  There  are  strong  evidences 
that  A.  conferred  upon  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
a  democratic  constitution  and  the  rights  of  auto- 
nomy. His  surname  was  given  him  by  the  Miles- 
ians in  gratitude  for  his  victory  over  their  tyrant 
Timarchus  (App.  Syr.  65).  The  Jews  in  these 
cities,  and  notably  in  Ephesns,  shared  in  these 
rights  of  citizenship ;  and  this  was  the  case, 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  cities  rebuilt  during 
the  Hellenic  age,  and  in  the  reorganisation  of 
older  cities  effected  chiefly  by  A.  n.  See  Arrian, 
i.  17.  10  and  18.  2;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  2;  Apion.  ii. 
4 ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscript.  Grcec.  nn.  166. 
171.     Dn  11*  is  traditionally  interpreted  of  Anti- 


ochus (Jerome,  ad  Dan.  1 P),  but  the  latter  jtart  of 
the  rerse  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt. 

K.  W.  Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS  lU.  ('the  Great')  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Kallinicus  (B.C.  246-226),  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Seleucus  Keraunus  (B.C.  223).  Immediately  after 
his  accession  he  made  war  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  two 
successive  campaigns  he  led  his  army  as  far  as 
Dora,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Csesarea.  A  truce 
suspended  hostilities  for  a  time  (Polyb.  t.  60; 
Justin,  XXX.  1,  2),  during  which  he  put  down 
Molos  rebellion  in  Media.  In  B.C.  218  he  again 
drove  the  Egyp.  forces  southwards,  and  himself 
Avintered  at  Ptolemais ;  but  the  next  year  he  was 
completely  defeated  at  Raphia  (Polj'b.  v.  51-87 ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  759),  near  Gaza,  and  left  Ptolemy 
PhUopator  in  undisputed  possession  of  Ccele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  The  following  years  he  spent  in 
warfare  against  Achaeus,  whom  he  took  in  B.C. 
214,  and  in  Parthia  and  Bactria,  where  his  suc- 
cesses gained  for  him  his  surname.  But  on 
Ptolemy's  death,  in  B.C.  204,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the  partition  of  Egypt 
between  the  two  powers  (Liv.  xxxi.  14).  In  JwasesL 
he  found  a  party  among  the  Jews  alienated  from 
Egypt,  and  with  their  help  he  extended  his  king- 
dom to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  But  an  invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
checked  his  further  progress;  and  in  his  ateence 
Scopas,  an  Egyp.  general,  overran  Jndsea,  and 
recovered  the  lost  territories.  A.  hastened  to 
oppose  him,  and  at  Paneas  {TLdpeiop,  a  grotto  of 
Pan,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district),  near  the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
(B.C.  198),  which  made  him  again  master  of  all 
Pal.  (Polyb.  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1 ;  Liv.  xxx.  19 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  iii.  3).  Judaea  was  thus  finally  connected 
with  the  Selencid  dynasty.  Syrian  cTparifyoi,  or 
military  governors,  were  appomted ;  and  r^^olar 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  leased  to  contractors  in 
the  several  to^vns.  A.  farther  guaranteed  the 
inviolability  of  the  temple,  and  provided  by  ample 
grants  for  the  performance  of  its  services  (Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  iiL  4).  With  a  view  to  pacify  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  he  sent  there  2000  Jewish  families 
from  Mesopotamia  with  grants  of  land  and  im- 
munity from  taxation.  The  intervention  of  the 
Romans  prevented  any  further  expedition  against 
Egypt :  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  took  in  marriage  A.'s  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  promised  as  her  dower  the  three 
provinces  of  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17 ;  App.  Syr.  5 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  13 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xn.  iv.  1).  The  transfer  of  the  provinces  them- 
selves appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  though  the 
queen  for  a  time  shared  in  their  revenue.  Judiea 
was  probably  occupied  by  Syrian  and  Egyp.  garri- 
sons side  bv  side ;  and  the  people  were  subjected 
to  a  twofold  tyranny.  A.  retained  the  nominal 
sovereignty  ;  but  in  B.C.  196  he  left  Pal.  in  order  to 
conduct  an  exijedition  against  Asia  Minor  (Liv. 
xxxiiL  19),  and  became  involved  in  a  long  war  with 
Rome.  He  was  finally  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  and  three  years  later  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Elymais.  Dn  lli*'*  is 
traditionally  interpreted  of  him,  and  he  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mac  V*  8*"*.  The  statements  in  the 
latter  passage  should  be  compared  with  App.  Syr. 
36  and  Liv.  xxx\ii.  44,  56.  R.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  lY.  EPIPHANES  (Exi^r^,  ' Ulus- 
trious ' ;  also  named  erifuurfft,  '  madman,'  Polyb. 
xxvL  10 ;  riKi)4>ipos,  '  victorious,'  and  0e6s,  on  coins 
and  in  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  v.  5),  second  son  of  A.  the 
Great,  was  for  14  years  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and, 
after  expelling  Heliodoms,  succeeded  his  own 
brother    Seleucus    Philopator   in    B.C.    175.      His 
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policy  was  to  spread  Greek  culture  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8) 
through  his  dominions,  and  so  knit  the  various 
peoples  into  a  compact  and  single-purposed  unity. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  was  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute  at  Jerus.  between  the  liigh  priest 
Onias  ill.  and  his  brother  Jason,  the  leader  of  the 
Hellenizing  party.  Onias  was  driven  from  Jerus. 
(2  Mac  4*"") ;  and  Jason  secured  the  high  priesthood 
by  the  payment  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  ana  the  promise  thoroughly  to  Hellenize 
the  city  (2  Mac  4»-i«,  1  Mac  P"-"> ;  Jos.  Ant.  xu. 
V.  1).  A.  soon  after  visited  the  city  in  person,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  (2  Mac  4"). 
In  B.C.  171  Jason  was  himself  supplanted  by 
Menelaus,  who  offered  larger  bribes ;  but  the  next 
year  he  was  encouraged  by  a  rumour  of  the  kind's 
death  in  Egypt  to  besiege  Jerus.  (2  Mac  5').  The 
tidings  reached  A.  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
second  prosperous  campaign  in  Egj'pt,  and  at  once, 
'  in  a  furious  mind,'  ne  marched  against  Jerus. 
The  city  was  taken,  many  thousands  of  the  people 
were  massacred,  and  the  temple  was  robbed  of  its 
treasures  (I  Mac  1^"",  2  Mac  S^^" ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  v.  3;  Apion.  ii.  7).  Philip,  a  Phrygian  of 
specially  barbarous  temper  (2  Mac  5'^-'),  was  left 
behind  as  governor  of  Jerus.,  and  A.  proceeded 
with  tlio  spoils  of  the  temple  to  Antioch. 

In  B.C.  168  A.  set  out  on  his  last  expedition 
against  Egypt,  and  was  approaching  Alexandria  to 
besiege  it  when  he  received  from  the  Romans 
peremptory  orders  to  refrain  from  making  war 
upon  the  Ptolemies  (App.  Syr.  66  ;  Liv.  xlv.  12 ; 
Polyb.  xxix.  11  ;  Justin,  xxxiv.  3)  Reluctantly 
he  witlidrew  from  Egypt,  and  vented  his  rage  upon 
Jems,  (see  Dn  11^).  Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  revenue,  was  detached  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  with  instructions  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  colonise  the  city  with  Greeks 
(2  Mac  5**,  1  Mac  I**-  ^).  Availing  himself  of  the 
Sabbath  law,  Apollonius  chose  that  day  for  entrance 
into  Jerus.,  and  met  with  no  etiective  resistance. 
The  men  were  killed,  except  a  few  who  took  refuge 
witli  Judas  Maccabajus  in  flight,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  The  city  was  set 
on  fire,  its  walls  thrown  down,  and  their  materials 
used  to  fortify  anew  the  old  city  of  David,  which 
thenceforth  uninterruptedly  for  26  years  Avas 
occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison.  Menelaus  still 
remained  hij'h  priest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  liis  duties  were,  as  the  daily  sacrifices 
are  said  to  have  ceased  in  the  month  of  Sivan 
(June). 

A  decree  was  then  promulgated  by  A.  through- 
out his  kingdom  that  in  religion,  law,  and  custom 
'all  should  be  one  people'  (1  Mac  \*^ ;  Polyb. 
xxxviii.  18).  In  Juda?a  alone  the  edict  seems  to 
have  met  with  serious  opposition.  Accordingly 
the  observance  of  the  Saboath,  circumcision,  and 
abstinence  from  unclean  food  were  specifically  for- 
bidden under  the  penalty  of  death.  Upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  a  smaller  altar  was  built, 
and  on  the  2r)th  of  Chislev  (Dec.  168)  sacrifice  was 
offered  upon  it  to  the  Olympic  Zeus  (1  Mac  1*^, 
2  Mac  6'^;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v,  4:  see  Dn  IP'.  The 
phrase  in  Dn,  Dcfe'P  X^^?^V,  may  have  other  refer- 
ence, and  is  not  without  linguistic  difficulty  ;  but 
its  oldest  interpretation,  in  the  LXX,  is  ^diXvyfia 
ip7ifiu}(Ttui,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  expression 
in  1  Mac  I*").  The  courts,  too,  of  the  temple  were 
polluted  bv  indecent  orgies.  At  the  same  time  the 
worship  or  Zeus  Xenios  was  instituted  in  the  Sam. 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  introduced  into  the  various  towns,  and  the 
Jews  compelled  to  take  part  in  them  (2  Mac 
6^).  A  monthly  search  was  made  (1  Mac  1") ;  and 
the  possession  of  a  cony  of  the  b<x)k  of  the  law 
was  punishable  by  death.  Similar  measures  were 
taken  in  all  the  cities  frequented  by  the  Jews  in 


the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  even  in  Egypt  (2  Mac 
6*-*).  The  effect  upon  the  better  Jews  was  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  heroism,  which  showed  itself  at 
first  only  in  an  inflexible  refusal  to  renounce 
Judaism.  '  They  chose  to  die  .  .  .  and  they  died ' 
(1  Mac  1*3) ;  and  2  Mac  6"-7"  records  with  licence 
certain  instances  which  are  further  elaborated  in 
4  Mac,  and  of  which  Philo  makes  use  in  Quod 
omnis  prob.  lib.  §  13  (Man";,  ii.  459).  Open  resist- 
ance occurred  first  at  Mouin  (Mw5etc  or  'iJluhedfi), 
a  mountain  village  E.  of  Lydda  and  N.  W,  of  Jerus, 
When  the  king's  commissioner  came  to  see  that 
the  edict  was  obeyed,  Mattathias,  the  head  of  the 
priestly  Hasmontean  family,  refused  compliance, 
killed  the  officer,  and  fled  to  the  hills  (1  Mac  2"-*8  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  2:  a  tradition  ascribes  the  first 
rising  to  an  outrage  attempted  upon  a  Jewish 
bride).  His  example  was  imitated  by  many  others 
(1  Mac  2^);  but  a  great  slaughter  of  them  took 
place  through  their  refusal  to  defend  themselves  on 
a  Sabbath  (1  Mac  23--»*).  Mattathias  persuaded 
his  followers  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  did  not 
override  the  right  of  defence,  and  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Asidoeans  ('Acri5a?oi,  on'pq  ^ASIDIM), 
His  bands  traversed  the  country,  harassing  the 
Syrians  with  a  guerilla  warfare,  everywhere  de- 
stroying the  symbols  of  idolatry  ( 1  Mac  2*''^''). 

Towards  the  end  of  B.C.  167  Mattathias  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  military  chieftainship  of 
his  party  by  his  son  Judas  Maccabajus  (wh.  see). 
After  pursuing  for  a  time  with  invariable  success 
his  fatlier's  practice  of  cutting  oft'  small  companies 
of  the  enemy  by  surprises,  Judas  found  his 
followers  strong  and  expert  enough  to  be  trusted  in 
larger  enterprises.  In  turn  he  routed  an  army  of 
Syrians  and  Samaritans  under  the  command  of 
Apollonius,  and  a  greater  host  at  Bethhoron  under 
Seron,  the  general  of  Cojle-Syria  (1  Mac  3'""-^ ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  vii.  1).  When  news  of  the  revolt  of  Judfca 
reached  A.,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  into  Parthia  and  Armenia,  where 
insurrection  was  spreading  and  the  taxes  were 
withheld  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8 ;  App.  Syr.  4.5  ;  Miiller, 
Fragm.  ii.  10).  But  he  left  Lysias  behind,  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  his  son,  with  orders  to 
depopulate  Judaja  (1  Mac  3'=*-^;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  2). 
Lysias  at  once  despatched  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and 
Gorgias ;  and  with  them  came  merchants  to 
purchase  the  expected  Jewish  slaves  (1  ]Mac  3*^'*'). 
At  Emmaus  ('E/i/uaouyu,  the  modern  Amwfls),  Judas 
inflicted  so  signal  a  defeat  upon  Gorgias  that  the 
Syrian  troops  fled  out  of  the  country  (1  Mac  4*-'). 
In  B.C.  165  Lysias  in  person  led  a  stift  larger  army 
against  Judas,  but  was  completely  defeated  at 
Bethzur  (1  Mac  4^^"^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  xil.  vii.  5).  Judas 
regained  possession  of  the  entire  country  except 
the  citadel  in  Jerus.,  and  on  the  25th  of  Chislev 
the  daily  sacrifices  were  restored  (1  Mac  4",  2  Mac 
10' ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  6  and  7  ;  Middoth,  i.  6 ; 
Meaillath  Tannith,  §§  17,  20,  23).  Meanwhile  A. 
had  been  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  in 
Elymais  (1  Mac  6^)  the  temple  of  Nanaia  ('the 
desire  of  women,'  Dn  IP-,  identified  witli  Artemis, 
Polyb.  xxxi.  11;  with  Aplirodite,  App.  Syr.  60; 
or  more  probably  with  Adonis  or  Tammuz).  He 
retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Taboe  in  Persia, 
where  he  became  mad  and  died  (B.C.  164). 

LiTKRATURE. — Liv.  xli.-xlv.;  Polyb.  xxvi.-xxxi.;  App.  iSyr.  in, 
CO ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3,  are  the  principal  classical  authorities.  I>n 
X121-45  is  generally  interpreteil  of  A.  iv.  (Jerome,  ad  Dan.  c.  11'), 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  thought  of  the  writer  <>f 
Rev  138.  The  Megillath  Antwchiui  is  legonciary,  post-Talmudic 
in  date,  and  of  little  worth  as  history.  Dbreiibourjr,  HiM. 
.'lO-C"?,  extracts  from  Megillath  Taanith,  which,  with  1  and  2 
Mac  and  Jos.  Ant.  xu.  v.,  is  the  only  Jewish  source  of  value. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS    Y.    {Evwdrup,    'born    of    a  noble 
father')  succeeded  his  father.  A,   Epiphanes,  in 
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B.C.  164,  at  the  age  of  9  (App.  Syr.  46,  66)  or 
of  11  (Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  348)  years.  Epiph. 
had  appointed  his  foster-brother  (2  Mac  9*)  Philip 
aa  his  son's  guardian  ( 1  Mac  6^  ** ;  Jos.  A  nt.  XU. 
ix.  2) ;  but  Lysias,  the  governor  of  the  provinces 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  assumed  that 
function  (1  Mac  3**).  In  B.C.  163  Lysias  and  A. 
led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Jems.,  vrhich  was 
being  besieged  by  Judas  Maccab.  (1  Mac  6^*"* ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  L\.  3).  The  armies  met  at  Bethzacharias, 
some  9  miles  to  the  N.  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur), 
where  Judas  was  defeated  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  4; 
Wars,  I.  i.  5  ;  1  Mac  6«).  [2  Mac  13»-  ^,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  Judas  as  victorious,  but  is  clearly 
unhistorical.]  A.  took  Bethsura,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Jems.  Within  the  city  scarcity  of 
food  "was  soon  felt,  as  the  year  was  a  Sabbatical 
one  (1  Mac  6^) ;  and  news  that  Philip  was 
approaching  Antioch  was  received  by  the  besiegers. 
Peace  was  made  on  the  condition  that  the  Jews 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  their  national 
customs  (I  Mac  6»,  2  Mac  13^) ;  but  A.  violated 
this  condition  by  destroying  the  city  fortifications 
and  imprisoning  the  high  priest  (1  Mac  6**;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  ix.  7).  PhUip  was  conquered  with  ease  at 
Antioch ;  but  in  B.C.  162  A.  himself  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
put  to  death  {1  Mac  V,  2  Mac  14*;  Jos.  Ant.  xn. 
X.  1 ;  App.  Syr.  47;  Polvb.  xxxi.  19;  Liv.  EpU.  46). 

R.  W.  Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS  YI.  (sumamed  lS.ri<t>avr]$  Xiovwo^  on 
coins,  but  debs  in  Jos.  Ant.  xni.  vii,  1)  was  a  son  of 
Alexander  Balas  (App.  Syr.  68)  and  Cleopatra. 
In  B.C.  14.5,  while  stul  a  child,  he  was  brought 
from  Arabia,  where  he  had  remained  with  his 
father's  captor,  and  set  up  by  Diodotus  (Tryphon, 
wh.  see)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria, 
then  held  by  Demetrius  Nikator.  Tryphon  secured 
the  support  of  the  Syrian  generals,  and  of  Jonathan 
(wh.  see),  who  was  appointed  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  Simon  to  the  military,  headship  of 
Pal.:  and  A.  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
greater  part  of  Syria.  The  success  of  Jonathan 
in  subduing  the  whole  country  from  Tyre  and 
Damascus  to  Egypt  aroused  the  jealousy  or  the 
fear  of  Tryphon,  who,  by  stratagem,  imprisoned 
and  afterwards  put  him  to  death  (B.C.  143).  The 
next  year  (or  possibly  later :  see  Jos.  Ant.  Xin. 
vii.  1  ;'  1  :Mac  13^^ ;  App.  Syr.  67,  68  ;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1  ;  but  the  evidence  of  coins  is  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  date)  Tryphon  procured  the  assassination  of 
A.  by  surgeons  (Liv.  Epit.  55),  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  S.  Syria  in  his  stead.  R.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  YIL  (sumamed  'Li^rip,  from  the 
place  of  his  education.  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Euseb. 
Chron.  Arm.  i.  349 ;  also  euo-e^SiJj  in  Jos.  Ant.  Xlii. 
viii.  2  ;  and  eveprytTrjs  on  coins)  was  the  second  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  In  B.C.  138  he  expelled  Tryphon, 
and  without  further  opposition  obtained  the  throne 
of  Syria.  At  first  he  confirmed  to  Simon  im- 
munities granted  by  former  kings,  and  added  the 
right  of  coining  money  (I  Mac  15-*');  but  after- 
wards demanded  the  surrender  of  the  principal 
fortresses  (1  Mac  15**"*^).  Simon  refused  to  give 
them  up.  and  defeated  the  king's  officer  Cendebaeus 
(I  Mac  161-'*;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  In  B.C.  135 
A.  in  person  led  an  army  into  Judjea,  and  besieged 
Jems.  The  siege  lasted  for  many  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  A.  sent  sacrifices  into  the  city  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jos.  Ant.  xni.  viii.  2),* but 
allowed  no  provisions  to  pass  his  lines.  Peace  was 
at  length  made  on  terms  which  restored  the  Syrian 
supremacy  (Jos.  Ant.  xin.  viii.  3),  without  unduly 

f  revoking  the  intervention  of  Rome  (ib.  Xlll.  ix.  2). 
n  B.C.  129  Hyrcanus  (wh.  see)  accompanied  A. 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  but  the 
next  vear  the  king  fell  in  battle  with  Arsaces  ^^I. 


{ib.  xm.  viii.  4;  App.  Syr.  68;  Justin,  xxxviii.  10; 
Liv.  Epit.  55).  R.  VV.  Moss. 

AKTIPA8  (Antipater). — See  under  Hekod. 

ANTIPAS  CAjTrfxaj).— Only  mentioned  in  Rev  2", 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Pergamum,  in  the 
following  terms :  '  I  know  where  thou  dwellest, 
where  the  throne  of  Satan  is ;  and  thou  boldest  my 
name,  and  didst  not  deny  my  faith,  even  (or  and) 
in  the  days  of  Antipas  (nominative),  my  witness, 
(my)  faithful  one,  who  was  slain  among  yon, 
where  Satan  dwelleth.*  Some  authorities  insert  ir 
oTj  ('in  which')  after  the  word  'days';  and  two 
versions  take  the  word  Antipas  as  a  verb,  drrei-ras 
('thou  didst  contradict');  but  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  this  is  correct.  WH  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  'Arrira  in  the  gen.  should  be  read. 

Various  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  name 
are  current,  one  making  A.  the  withstander  of 
all,  and  identifying  him  with  Timothy;  another 
descending  as  low  as  Antipas= Antipapa.  But  the 
name  must  in  all  likelihood  be  that  of  a  real  man, 
and  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Antipater. 

Antipas  does  not  occor  in  the  lists  of  the  70  disciples 
(PseiKL-Dorotheas,  Solomon  of  BasimX  bat  Andreas  and  Aretlias, 
the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  qieak  <rf  having  read  the 
acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  aie  to  be  found  in  the  Acta 
Sanetcrvm,  April  11  (April,  torn.  iL  i^  2,  4,  and  967).  Th^  are 
rtietorical  and  late  in  their  present  form,  and  give  no  par- 
ticolan  ot  the  sainf s  life.  ISiey  represent  him  to  being  cast 
into  a  heated  braxen  ball  in  the  temple  of  Arteoois,  by  oarder 
of  a  nameteas  govenKH'  during  Doonitian's  persecution.  He  was 
apparently  Kshop  of  Pergammn.  According  to  one  form  of  his 
Acts  (qooted  by  the  BoUandists  from  a  Sjmozarwm),  he  prayed 
that  UHise  snlferii^  from  toothache  might  be  relieved  at  his 
tomb.  The  boll  in  which  he  suffered  was  shown  at  Con- 
stantinople (Cedremis,  .566,  ed.  Par.}.  In  the  Ethiopia  calendar 
his  day  is  the  16th  of  Slirazia.  M.  R.  JaMES. 

ANTIPATER  {'Ain-iraTpos). —A.,  son  of  Jason,  was 
one  of  two  ambassadors  sent  by  Jonathan  to  the 
Romans  and  to  the  Spartans  to  renew  '  the  friend- 
ship and  the  confederacy'  (I  Mac  12'*  14**). 

J.  A.  Selbee. 

ANTIPATRIS  CArrlrarpu),  Ac  23«.— A  city  at 
the  foot  of  the  Judaean  hills,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ciesarea :  founded  by  Herod  theGreat. 
The  various  notices  of  its  position,  in  relation  to 
places  near,  are  fully  explained  by  placing  this 
city  at  the  large  ruined  mound  above  the  source 
of  the  'Aujah  River,  north-east  of  JafiFa.  This  site 
is  now  called  E^ts  el'Ain,  'the  spring-head';  the 
Greek  name  having,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  been 
lost.  The  ruins  include  the  shell  of  a  large  medi- 
aeval castle,  which  is  probably  that  called  Mirabel 
in  the  12th  cent.  For  a  fml  discussion  of  this 
question,  see  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiiL  Joseph  us  has 
been  wrongly  supposed  to  place  Antipatris  at 
Caphar  Saba,  farther  north  {Ant.  xin.  xv.  1, 
XVI.  V.  2 ;  Wars,  L  xxL  9).  C.  R.  CoxDER. 


ANDB  (3?33r)- 
Gexealogy. 


A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  4').     See 


AHYIL  (cr?,  a  stroke,  blow). — The  word  occurs 
with  this  meaning  only  in  Is  4F.  The  anvil  of 
the  East  is  a  boot-shaped  piece  of  metal  inserted 
in  a  section  of  oak  or  walnut  log.  Larger  or 
smaller,  it  is  used  by  tinsmiths,  shoemakers,  silver- 
smiths, and  blacksmiths.  The  description  of  the 
metal  worker  in  Is  41^^  is  one  that  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arab  workshop  of  the  present 
day.  As  the  Oriental  artisan  has  only  a  few  simple 
tools  at  his  command,  his  work  lacks  the  precision 
and  uniformity  attained  in  the  West  by  elaborate 
machinery.  Hence  vivacious  comment  during  the 
process  ot  manufactnre,  and  a  feeling  of  triimiph 
at  times  when  the  article  turns  out  according  to 
sample.  The  act  of  welding  on  the  anvil,  to  which 
the  prophet  alludes,  is  esp.  a  moment  of  noisy 
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enthusiasm  and  mutual  encouragement  between 
the  smith  and  his  fellow-workman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  anvil.  They  then  call  out  to  each  other 
to  strike  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  before  the 
metal  cools,  crying  'shiddl  shield' I  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  Isaiah's  * hazak' I  'bo  of  good 
courage  ! '  Then  the  t«rm  applied  to  the  soldering 
— 'tob' !  Arab,  '(ayyib' !  that  is,  'good' !— is  at  once 
a  call  to  cease  from  further  hammering,  and  a 
declaration  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
ANY. — 1.  Being  probably  composed  of  an  one, 
and  dim,  ending  y  (old  Eng.  ig),  '  any '  means  '  one 
at  all,'  'one  of  whatever  kind.'  Of  this  orig. 
meaning  good  examples  are  Ps  4'  '  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  ? '  2  P  3"  '  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish.'  2.  Any  is  not  now  used  in  the  sing,  with- 
out '  one,'  '  more,'  or  the  like,  but  we  find  Jer  23'^ 
'  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ? '  Ezk  7^' '  neither  shall  any  strengthen 
himself  ;  so  Zee  13^  Jn  2*  etc,  3.  Any  thing  as 
an  adverb  =  ' at  all,'  'in  any  respect,  is  found 
2  Ch  9^  '  it  (silver)  was  not  any  thin"  (RV  '  was 
nothing')  accounted  of;  Gal  6*  'neither  circum- 
cision availeth  any  thing'  (RV  'anything');  Nu 
j-jis  •  "Whosoever  Cometh  any  thing  near  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die'  (RV  '  Every  one 
that  cometh  near,  that  cometh  near  unto  the  tab. 
of  the  Lord,  dieth ') ;  and  even  (Ac  25")  '  neither 
.  .  .  have  I-  ofl'ended  any  thing  at  all '  (RV  '  have 
I  sinned  at  all').  4.  Any  ways  =  in  any  respect, 
mod.  'anywise,'  occurs  Lv  20^  'if  the  people  or  the 
land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man ' ; 
Nu  SO^"*  'if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void' 
(RV  'if  he  shall  make  tliem  null  and  void') ;  2  Ch 
32".  Cf.  Pr.  lik.  'All  those  who  are  any  ways 
atllicted.'  J,  Hastings. 

APACE. — '  Apace '  meant  first  of  all  'at  a  foot 
])ace,'  i.e.  slowly.  But  before  1611  it  had  acquired 
the  opp.  meanmg,  'at  a  quick  pace,'  and  in  that 
sense  only  is  it  used  in  AV.  It  occurs  2  S  IS^'^ 
'And  he  came  a.'  (TjiSn  Ti^n) ;  Ps  68^2  'Kings  of 
armies  did  flee  a.'  (jn'T  jn^;,  RV  'flee,  they  flee') ; 
Jer  46' '  their  mighty  ones  .  ,  .  are  fled  a.'  Also 
in  Ps  68«,  Pr.  Bk.  (and  RV,  v.'')  '  like  water  that 
runneth  a.'  ;  and  Sir  43"  '  He  maketh  the  snow  to 
fall  a.'  (KaTfffiTd'ffe  x'o»'a).     Cf.  Ps  in  Metre  92^ — 

'  When  those  that  lewd  and  wicked  are 

spring  quickly  up  like  gniSB, 
And  workers  of  iniquity 

do  flourish  all  apace.' 

'Gallop  apace,  you  flerj'-foote<l  steeds.' 

Shaks.  Ham.  and  Jul.  iil.  2. 1. 

'  Small  weeds  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace.' 

Hich.  III.  ii.  4.  13. 

J,  Hastings. 
APAME   {'Xvifi-q). — Daughter  of  Bartacus,  and 
concubine  of  Darius  I.  ( 1  Es  4*), 

APES  (c'5'ip,  hophim,  viOr)Koi,  simiac). — Animals 
of  the  simian  type,  imported  by  the  merchant 
navy  of  Solomon  (1  K  10'^,  2  Ch  9'^).  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  kind,  or  even 
family,  of  apes  is  intended.  Many  kinds  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  snips  of  Asia 
and  Africa  constantly  brought  then,  as  they  do 
now,  various  species  of  apes  and  monkeys.  Aris- 
totle divides  the  simians  into  three  groups — the 
KTi^oi,  the  viOriKoi,  and  the  kwoa-^^Xo*.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  translators  of  the  LXX  did  not 
understand  k^^oi  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Icophim, 
for  they  have  translated  the  latter  TlOrjicoi.  As  a 
naturalist,  Solomon  would  no  doubt  have  wishefl 
specimens  of  as  many  kinds  as  possible  of  so  curious 
an  animal  as  the  ape,  and,  regis  ad  exemplar,  it 
would  have  been  fashionable  among  his  courtiers 


to  possess  these  grotesque  mimics  of  humanity. 
Hence  the  steady  market  for  apes  as  well  aa 
peacocks  and  ivory.  G.  E.  PoST, 

APELLES  ('ATreXX^j). — The  name  of  a  Christian 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  lU'",  and  described  as 
the  'approved  in  Christ.'  It  was  the  name  borne 
by  a  distinguished  tragic  actor,  and  by  members  of 
the  household.  Most  commentators  quote  also 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  100,  Credat  ludoius  Apellu,  non  ego. 
See  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  172 ;  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  Romans,  p.  425.  Vor  later  traditions, 
which  are  valueless,  see  Acta  Sand.,  April,  iii.  4, 

A,  C,  Ukadlam. 

APH;EREMA  i'A(f>flptfia},  1  Mac  11^.— A  district 
taken  from  Samaria  and  added  to  Juda;a  by  De- 
metrius Soter  (Ant.  XIII.  iv.  9),  probably  that  round 
the  city  Ephraim.  C.  R.  Conder. 

APHARSACHITES.— See  next  article. 

APHARSATHCHITES  (Kjjpcnw?  Ezr  4»,  probably 

the  same  as  the  Apharsachites,*  «:?9*!5>«  Ezr  6*  6'). — 
A  colony  of  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria  ;  an  eastern 
people  subject  to  the  Assyrians.  Ewald  (//./.  iv. 
1878,  p.  216)  identifies  them  with  the  llap-rjraKrjvol 
(Herod.  L  101),  a  tribe  of  the  Medas,  dwelling  on 
the  borderland  between  Media  and  Persia. 

J.  Macpherson, 
APHARSITES  (n:.V15«  Ezr  49).— One  of  the  nations 
transported  to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians.  Otlier- 
wise  unknown.  By  many  (e.g.  Lwald,  //./.  iv. 
216)  supposed  to  be  Persians ;  ons  with  the 
prosthetic  n  in  tlie  Heb.  form.     Others  have  con- 

iecturally  identified  them  with  the  Parrhasians  of 
C.  Media.  J.  Macphekson, 

APHEK  (psN  'a  fortress'). — This  was  the  name 
of  at  least  four  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  whose  king  was  slain  by  Joshua  (Jos 
12^8),  where  we  should  read  with  the  LXX,  '  the 
king  of  Aphek  in  Sharon.'  This  is  probably  the 
city  mentioned  in  1  S  4^  The  Israelites  were 
at  Ebenezer,  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen.  With 
common  consent  Mizpeh  is  located  at  Neby  Samwil, 
but  Shen  is  unknown,  so  Ebenezer  and  Aphek  still 
await  identification.  Kakon,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
a  strong  position  commanding  the  main  entrance 
to  Samaria,  would  suit  admirably,  but  no  echo  of 
the  ancient  name  has  been  heard  in  tlie  district, 

2.  A  city  in  the  territoiy  of  Asher  (Jos  13* 
19^")  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  never 
expelled  (Jg  P^  —  where  it  is  written  p'?8). 
Apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  Achzib,  its  position 
is  uncertain,  A  possible  identification  is  'Afka  on 
the  Adonis,  Nahr  Ibrahim,  but  this  seems  to  be 
too  far  north. 

3.  A  spot,  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  whence  the  Philistines  advanced  to 
the  battle  of  GUboa  (1  S  29').  Wellhausen  and  W. 
R.  Smith  give  reasons  for  thinking  this  identical 
with  1 ;  and  G.  A.  Smith  now  agrees  (PEFSt, 
1895,  252).  If  the  identity  is  established,  the 
Philistines  assembled  in  Sharon,  and  approached 
Jezreel  by  way  of  Dothan.  If,  however,  they 
moved  from  Shunem  to  Aphek,  against  Saul,  the 
place  must  be  sought  in  some  '  fortress '  westward 
of  Jezreel ;  the  fountain  near  which  Israel  was 
encamped  being  most  likely  'Ain  Jalihl,  at  the  N. 
base  of  Gilboa.  Fukua,  on  the  mountain  itself, 
is  hardly  possible. 

4.  The  scene  of  Benhadad's  disastrous  defeat 
(I  K  20-''-*').  This  place  was  in  the  mishOr,  nie*'?, 
the  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  Fik,  on  the  lip  of  the  valley  eastward 

•  Kostcrs  thinks  that  Apharsachites  of  Ezr  6"  C  is  an  official 
title  which  the  author  of  40  has  mistaken  (or  U\e  name  of  a  tribe 
or  country  (HerHel  v.  Itr.  86 1.). 
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of  Kal'ot  d-Husn,  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
File  is  just  the  Heb.  word  without  the  initial 
aleph  ;  but  occasionally  one  hears  the  natives  call  it 
'Afik,  when  the  ancient  name  appears  entire.  From 
the  edge  of  the  valley  eastward  stretches  the  plain, 
iiushr/r,  of  Jaultin,  where  the  great  battle  waif 
fouyht.  Here  the  Syrians  again  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Joash  {2  K  13^"-*). 

LrranjLTrRK.— W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC^  pp.  273,  435  ;  WellhaaseD. 
Comp.  d.  Hex.  p.  254.  Uitt.  p.  39;  O.  A.  Smith,  HM.  Gtoj. 
Index,  and  esp.  CrU.  Jiev.  (1892),  p.  409L  W.  EWING. 

APHEKAH  (."!i55»{). — A  city  not  yet  clearly  identi- 
fied. It  may  hare  been  in  tlie  mountains  of 
Judah  (Jos  15^),  but  is  probably  the  same  place 
asAphek  1.  W.  Ewiso. 

APHERRA  {'A<peppd),  1  Es  5".— His  descendants 
were  among  the  '  sons  of  Solomon's  ser\'ants '  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel.  This  name,  with  the 
five  preceding  and  two  succeeding  names,  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

APHIAH  (-'?»«).— One  of  Saul's  ancestors  (1  S  9»). 

APHIK  (p?K).— A  city  of  Asher  (Jg  1»),  the  same 
as  Aphek  2. 


APHRAH.— See  Beth-ue-Aphrah. 

APOCALYPSE.  — See    KevelatiO-V. 
LYPSE  OF  BARUCH.— See  B.iRUCH. 


APOCA 


APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.— Xo  attempt  to 
study  Christianity  in  its  origins  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  this  literature.  If  we  wish  to 
reconstruct  the  world  of  ideas  and  aspirations 
which  fUled  the  heart  of  an  earnest  Jew  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  to  this  litera- 
ture that  we  must  have  recourse  for  materials. 
Although  in  its  higher  a.spects  Christianity  in- 
finitely transcends  the  Judaism  that  preceded  it, 
yet  in  others  it  Ls  a  genuine  historical  development 
from  such  Judaism.  Christianity  came  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and  in  Apoca- 
lyptic literature  this  form  of  Judaism  found  its 
essential  utterance.  The  value,  therefore,  of  such 
literature  is  obvious.  From  such  writings,  further, 
we  see  how  the  great  Pharisaic  movement  arose ; 
how  it  in  its  turn  had  been  a  transformation  and  a 
development  of  movements  already  at  work  in 
the  prophetic  period.  Thus  Jewish  Apocalypses 
not  only  supply  a  history  of  religious  beliefs  in 
the  two  pre-Christian  centuries,  but  thev  also  till 
up  the  otherwise  unavoidable  gap  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought,  and  constitute  the  living  link 
between  the  prophetic  teachings  and  ideals  of  the 
OT  and  their  fulfilment  in  Christianity. 

Apocalyptic  took  the  place  of  Prophecy.  The 
Psalmist  exclaims  with  grief:  'We  see  not  our 
signs  :  there  is  no  more  any  prophet :  neither  is 
there  among  us  any  that  knoweth  how  long'  (Ps 
74»). 

But  the  immediate  successor  of  Prophecy  was  not 
Apocalyptic,  but  Scribism.  The  task  of  the 
scribes  was  to  study  the  law  and  apply  it  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  As  a  result  of 
their  study  and  teaching,  Israel  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  its  adhesion  to  the  law.  But  Scribism 
could  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  nation.  In 
one  aspect  we  might  describe  it  as  an  improductive 
age  of  criticism  following  a  productive  age  of  pro- 
phetic genius.  Its  chief  task  was  to  study,  dis- 
criminate, and  systematise  the  products  of  past 
spiritual  genius.  For  ever  engaged  in  distingtiish- 
ing  and  criticising,  it  acquired  the  habits  of  caution 
and  fear  as  it  lost  those  of  courage  and  love.  Its 
maxims  were  mainly  negative.     Its  highest  service 


was,  not  to  inspire  aad  lead  into  new  paths  of  duty 
and  goodness,  out  to  confine  every  enthusiasm  and 
new  spiritual  force  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
traditional  routine,  and  to  close  every  avenue  of 
danger  with  a  flaming  sword  and  the  unvarying 
prohibition  :  '  Thou  shalt  not.' 

But  Scribism  had  another  side.  In  times  of 
oppression  especially,  its  efforts  were  directed  to 
finding  an  answer  for  hearts  that  were  asking  in 
their  anguish  when  God  would  visit  and  redeem 
His  people.  By  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phetic accounts  of  an  ideal  future  for  Israel  could 
not  be  literally  fulfilled  after  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
State,  they  easily  found  materials  in  the  mass  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  on  which  to  build  their  hopes 
anew.  By  symbolising  what  was  literal  and 
literaUsing  what  was  figurative,  by  various  re- 
arrangements and  readjustments  of  the  resulting 
products,  they  were  able  to  depict  the  future  in  a 
certain  chronological  sequence,  and  arrive  at  this 
desired  consummation.  By  such  means  Scribism 
in  some  measure  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 

It  was  to  this  side  of  Scribism  that  Apocalyptic 
was  naturally  related,  although  at  the  same  time 
it  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  revolt  against  the  other 
and  chief  purstut  of  Scribism.  The  higher  ideals 
and  larger  outlook  of  Apocalyptic  failed  in  due 
course  to  find  room  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Scribism ;  and  whereas  the  anxious  scrupulosities 
of  the  latter  were  incompatible  with  anything  but 
the  feeblest  inspiration  and  vigour,  the  former 
attested  beyond  doubt  the  reappearance  of  spiritual 
genius  in  the  field  of  thought  and  action. 

Our  conception  of  Apocalyptic  will  become 
clearer  by  observing  wherein  it  agrees  with,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from,  OT  prophecy. 

1.  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  agree  in  this — (1) 
That  they  both  claim  to  be  a  communication 
through  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  character  and 
will  and  purposes  of  God,  and  of  the  laws  and 
nature  of  His  kingdom.  This,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  man  could  not  attain  to  by  himself. 

(2)  But  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  were  related, 
not  only  in  their  primary  postulate,  but,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  later  prophets,  in  similarity  of 
materials  and  method.  Thus  the  eschatological 
element  which  later  attained  its  ftill  growth  in  the 
writings  of  Daniel,  Enoch,  Xoah,  etc. ,  had  already 
strongly  asserted  itself  in  the  later  prophets,  such 
as  Is  24-27,  Joel,  Zee  12-U.  Not  only  the  be- 
ginnings, therefore,  but  a  well-defined  type  of  this 
literature  had  already  established  itself  in  OT 
prophecy. 

2.  But  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  differ  in  the 
following  respects : — 

(1)  Fropheey  still  believes  that  this  world  is  GocTs 
world,  and  that  in  this  world  His  goodness  and 
truth  will  yet  he  justified.  Hence  the  prophet 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  present  and  its 
concerns,  and  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
future  his  prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the 
present,  and  the  future  which  he  depicts  is  regarded 
as  in  organic  connexion  with  it.  The  Apocalyptic 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  wholly  detpairs 
of  the  present;  his  main  interests  are  supra- 
mundane.  He  cherishes  no  hope  of  arousing  his 
contemporaries  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct  and 
personal  appeals ;  for  though  Grod  spoke  in  the 
past,  'there  is  no  more  any  prophet.'  This 
pessimism  and  want  of  faith  in  the  present,  alike 
in  the  leaders  and  the  led,  limited  and  defined  the 
form  in  which  the  religious  ardour  of  the  former 
j  should  manifest  itself.  They  prescribed,  in  fact, 
as  a  necessity  of  the  age  and  as  a  condition  of 
successful  etiort,  the  adoption  of  pseudonymotts 
authorship.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Apocalyptic 
writer  approaches  his  countrymen  with  a  work 
which  claims  to  be  the  production  of  some  great 
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figure  in  the  past,  such  as  Enoch,  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  or  liaruch. 

Thus  far  two  characteristics  of  Apocalyptic  have 
emerged — the  transference  of  interest  from  the 
present  to  the  future,  from  the  mundane  to  the 
supra-mundane,  and  tlie  adoption  of  pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  Apocalyptic  as  distin- 
guished from  Prophecy  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  i.e.  its  indejinitehj  wider 
view  of  the  world's  history.  Thus,  -whereas  ancient 
I'rophecy  had  to  deal  with  tempurary  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  some  heathen  power.  Apocalyptic 
arose  at  a  time  when  Israel  had  been  subject  for 
centuries  to  the  sway  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  world-powers.  Hence,  in  order  to  harmonise 
such  difliculties  witli  God's  righteousness,  it  had  to 
take  account  of  the  rule  of  such  empires  in  the 
counsels  of  God ;  to  recount  the  sway  and  down- 
fall of  each  in  turn,  till,  finally,  the  lordship  of  the 
world  passed  into  the  hands  of  Israel,  or  the  final 
judgment  arrived.  The  chief  part  of  these  events 
Wlonged,  it  is  true,  to  the  past;  but  the  Apocalyptic 
writer  represented  them  as  stUl  in  the  future, 
arranged  under  certain  artificial  categories  of  time, 
and  as  definitely  determined  from  the  berinning 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  and  revealed  by  Him  to 
His  servants  the  prophets.  Determinism  thus 
became  a  leading  c/utractcristic  of  Jewish  Apoca- 
lyptic;  and  accordingly  its  conception  of  history. 
Its  distinguished  from  that  of  Prophecy,  was 
mechanical  rather  than  organic. 

(3)  Again,  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  differ  in  the 
harsher  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  heathen  in  tlie 
final  judgments.  Israel's  repeated  oppressions  have 
at  last  affected  the  judgment  and  insight  of  its 
writers.  The  iron  has  entered  into  their  soul. 
No  virtue  or  goodness  can  belong  to  their  heathen 
oppressors,  and  nothing  but  eternal  destruction  can 
await  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  the  time  to  come. 
The  ruthless  cruelty  they  had  experienced,  inspired 
them  with  a  like  ruthlessness  towards  the  faithless 
nation  and  the  faithless  individual ;  and  expressions 
descriptive  of  the  future  lot  of  such,  whicn  in  pro- 
phetic writings  had  been  limited  in  their  scope  to 
the  present  life,  or  were  merely  poetical  exaggera- 
tions, were  acce])ted  by  Apocalyptic  writers  as  true 
of  the  future,  and  often  intensified  because  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  their  merciless  hatred.  Thus 
it  was  in  this  period  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  and  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked  was 
definitely  formulated,  and  came  to  possess  an  un- 
questioned authority.  It  is  true  tliat  in  later 
limes,  as  we  discover  from  the  Talmud,  the  severity 
of  this  dogma  was  considerably  moderated,  but 
only  in  favour  of  Israelites.  No  single  mitigation 
of  the  awful  horrors  foretold  as  awaiting  the 
wicked  was  extended  to  the  hapless  Gentile. 

The  foregoing  Avill  make  the  object  of  Apoca- 
Ivptic  easy  of  compreliension.  This  object,  in 
sliort,  was  to  solve  the  difficulties  connected  with 
a  belief  in  God's  righteousness,  and  the  suffering 
condition  of  His  servants  on  earth.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  postulated  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  righteous,  and  this  postulate  was  accepted  and 
enforced  by  the  law.  But  the  expectations  of 
material  •wellbeing  whicli  had  thus  been  authenti- 
cated and  fo.stered,  had  in  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  been  fal.sified,  and  thus  a  grave  con- 
tradiction had  emerged  between  the  old  prophetic 
ideals  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
between  the  promises  of  God  and  the  bondage  and 
persecution  they  had  daily  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  their  pagan  ojipressors.  The  difliculties  thus 
arising  from  this  conflict  between  promise  and 
experience  may  be  shortly  resolved  into  two,  which 
concern  respectively  the  po.-jition  of  tlie  righteous 
OS  a  community  and  the  position  of  the  righteous 


man  as  an  individual.  The  <>T  propliets  had 
concerned  themselves  cliiefly  with  the  former,  and 
pointed  in  the  main  to  the  restoration  or  '  resur- 
rection '  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to  Israel's 
ultimate  possession  of  the  eartli  as  a  reward  of 
her  righteousness.  IJut,  later,  with  tlie  growing 
claims  of  the  individual,  and  tfie  acknowledgment 
of  tliese  in  the  religious  and  intellectual  life,  the 
latter  problem  pressed  itself  irresistibly  on  the 
notice  of  religious  thinkers,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  any  concei)tion  of  the  divine  rule  and  righteous- 
ness to  gain  acceptance  whi<;h  did  not  render 
adequate  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  the  righteous 
individual.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  there  was  postulated  the  resurrection, 
not  only  of  the  righteous  nation,  but  also  of  the 
righteous  individual.  Apocalyptic,  tiierefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  alike  in  respect  of  the  nation 
and  of  tlie  individual,  the  ri'^hteousness  of  God 
would  be  fully  vindicated ;  and,  in  order  to  justify 
its  contention,  it  sketched  in  outline  the  hi.story  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  origin  of  evil  and 
its  course,  and  the  consummation  of  all  tilings. 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  presented  a  Semitic  philosonhy  of 
religion.  The  righteous  as  a  nation  sliould  yet 
possess  the  earth  either  in  an  eternal  or  in  a 
temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  righteous  individual  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined according  to  his  works.  For  though  amid 
the  world's  disorders  he  miglit  perish  untimely,  he 
would  not  fail  to  attain  through  the  resurrection 
the  recompense  that  was  his  due,  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  or  in  heaven  itself.  The  conceptions  as 
to  the  risen  life,  its  duration  and  cliaracter,  vary 
with  each  writer. 

The  chief  Apocalyptic  writings  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  this  Dictionary  are — 

1.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  a  composite  work 
written  50-91)  A.D.  in  Palestine,  if  not  in  Jerus., 
by  four  Pharisees.     Preserved  only  in  Syriac. 

2.  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  written"  originally 
in  Heb.  by  at  least  five  Hasid  authors,  2U0-(V4 
B.C.,  in  Palestine.  Preserved  in  Ethiopic  and 
partly  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  or  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch,  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jov 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Pre- 
served only  in  Slavonic. 

4.  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  a  composite  work  written, 
1-1(X)  A.D.,  by  Jewish  and  Ciiristian  authors.  Pre- 
served in  Ethiopic  and  partly  in  I^atin. 

5.  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  originally  in  Hebrew 
hj  a  Pal.  Jew,  probably  40-10  B.C.  Preserved  in 
Ethiopic,  and  partially  in  Hebrew,  Syriae,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

6.  Assumption  of  Moses,  written  in  Palestine, 
probably  in  Heb.  or  Aram.,  14-30  A.D.,  by  a 
Pharisee.     Preserved  only  in  Latin. 

7.  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarch-^,  a  com- 
posite work  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  two 
Jewish  authors  belonging  to  the  legalistic  and 
apocalyptic  sides  of  Pharisaism,  130  B.C.-IO  A.D., 
and  interpolated  by  a  succession  of  Christian 
writers  down  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Pre- 
served in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions. 

8.  Psalms  of  Solomon,  written  originally  in 
Heb.  by  a  Pharisee  (or  Pharisees),  70-40  B.C. 

9.  Sibylline  Oracles,  Mrttten  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters by  Jewish  and  Christian  authors,  180B.C.- 
350  A.D. 

LiTERATiRB.— Hilgrenfeld,  Die  Jiidxgche  Apoknlijptik,  1857; 
Drutuinond,  The  Jeicuh  Mestiah,  1877  ;  Smend,  '  Jewish  Apoca- 
I.vplic'  in  ZATW  (1885)  pp.  222-250;  Schiirer,  UJP  ii.  iii. 
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APOCRYPHA.— The   title  'The  Apocrj-pha,'  or 
'  The  Apocrypha  of  the  OT,'  is  appUed  by  English- 
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sj>eaking  Protestants  to  the  following  collection  of 
books  and  parts  of  books  : — 

SOOKS. 

i.  1  E^dras 

ii.  -2  Esdras 

iii.  Tobit 

iv.  Judith 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther 

li.e.  1(H-16W] 

vi.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

viL  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siiach,  or 

Ecclesiasticus 

viii.  Banioh  .        .  ... 

[Ch.  vi.  =  The  Epistle  of  Jeremy] 
ix.  The  Songof  the  Three  Holy  Children  . 

[i.e.  The  Prayer  of  Azairias  and  the  Song  of 
the  Three.]" 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna 

xi>  The  History  of  the  Destructicm  of  Bel  and  the 

Dragon        

[ix.  X.  and  xL  are  the  Additions  to  the  Book 

of  Daniel] 

xii.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseg 

xiii.  1  Maccabees 

xiv.  2  Maccabees 


lEa 
SSi 
To 
Jth 

Ad.  Est 
Wia 

SSr 
Bar 
Ep.  Jer 
Three 


Sua 

Bel 

Ad.  Dn 
Pr.Man 
IMac 
2Mac 


Both  the  collection,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
Apocrypha  as  its  title,  are  distinctively  Protestant, 
though  having  roots  in  the  history  of  the  OT 
Canon.  The  collection  consists  of  the  excess  of  the 
Lat.  Vulg.  over  the  Heb.  OT ;  and  this  excess  is 
due  to  the  Gr.  LXX,  from  which  the  old  Lat. 
VS  was  made.  The  ditierence  between  the  Prot.  and 
the  Rom.  Cath.  OT  goes  back,  then,  to  a  dilierence 
between  Pal.  and  Alex.  Jews.  The  matter  is 
complicated,  however,  bv  the  fact  that  the  Vulg. 
was  rei.'ised  after  the  fieb.  by  Jerome,  and  that 
the  extant  MSS  of  the  LXX  dilier  much  in  contents 
and  order.  For  clearness  and  for  reference  in  the 
later  discussion,  the  following  tables  are  given. 
They  represent  the  official  Vulg.  (ed.  1592) ;  the 
two' chief  MSS  of  LXX ;  the  Canon  of  Cyril,  as  a 
representative  of  the  view  of  the  E.  Church  ;  and  the 
Hebrew.  The  books  of  our  A.  are  printed  in  italics, 
other  uncan.  books,  not  in  the  A.,  in  capitals. 


these,  1  and  2  Es  are  not  in  Luther's  Bible,  and 

2  Es  is  not  in  the  LXX.      On  the  other  hand, 

3  and  4  Mac  are  commonly  present  in  the 
LXX,  but  are  not  found  in  the  Vmg.  and  A.  The 
same  is  true  of  Ps  151.  Further,  the  many  more  or 
less  significant  variations  of  LXX  from  *Heb.  OT, 
in  text  and  order,  do  not  appear  in  this  comparison, 
for,  owing  to  Jerome,  the  Vulg.  foUows  the  Heb. 
in  the  can.  books,  the  LXX  only  in  the  case  of 
books  not  extant  in  Heb.  The  A.,  then,  can  be 
said  only  in  a  general  way  to  represent  the 
difference  between  the  Heb.  and  the  Gr.  OT.  The 
books  of  the  A.  are  treated  in  this  Dictionary 
individually  under  their  titles.  Under  the  heading 
Apocrypha  two  matters  require  consideration  :  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  Apooyph/i'  in 
reference  to  books  ;  and  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  collection  now  so  called.*  '  With  these  the 
present  article  will  deal  in  the  following  order : — 

L  The  word  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  Hidden  Bo<A8  of  Judaism. 

2.  The  words  genuzim  and  huottim. 

3.  The  Hidden  Books  of  Christianity,  and  the  word 

Apoerttpha. 
u.  The  Apocr>-pha  in  Judaism. 

1-  The  Orij^  of  the  Collection. 

a.  The  Work  of  the  Scribes. 

b.  The  A.  in  relation  to  the  Hagiographa. 

e.  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  elements  in  the  A. 

2.  Its  Use  and  Relation  to  the  Canon. 

a.  In  Hellenistic  Judaism. 

b.  In  Palestinian  Judaism. 

3.  Its   Relation   to   the    Religious   Tendencies   and 

Parties  of  Judaism. 
iiL  The  Apocrypha  in  Christianity. 

1.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

2.  In  the  Eastern  Church. 

a.  Original  Usage. 

b.  8<diolariy  Tbeoiy. 
e.  MaaoscnptB. 

d.  Yernons. 

«.  The  Later  Greek  Church. 
8.  In  the  Western  Church. 

a.  Roman. 

b.  Protestant. 


\n.G. 

LXX. 

Ctp.il. 

Heb. 

Cod.  Vat.  (B)l 

Cod.  Alex.  (A). 

Pent 

Pent 

Pent 

1-5.  Pent 

L  'Torah'CLaw)— 

Jos 

Jos 

Job 

6.  Jos 

1-5.  Pent 

J? 
Ru 

Ru 

Rn 

7.  Jg-Ru 

8.  1.  2  K 

iL  •Xebiim' (Prophets) — 

1-4  K 

1-4  K 

1-4K 

9.  3.4K 

6.  Jos 
7.Jg 
8.8 
9.  K 
6.  'Latter* 
lais 

11.  Jer 

12.  Ezk 

13.  xn 

1.  2Ch 

1.  2Ch 

1.  2Ch 

10.  1.  2Ch 

lEs[=Ezr] 

IE* 

XU 

IL  1.2E8 

2  Es  [=>eh] 

2Es[  =  Ezr+Xeh] 

Is 

12.  Est[ild.T] 

To 
Jth 

Ps  [151] 
Pr 

Jer    [with  Bar  La  Ep, 
Jer] 

13.  Job 

14.  Ps 

Est  [.Id.  104-16^] 

Ec 

Ezk 

15.  Pr 

Job 

Ca 

l>n[Ad.] 

16.  Ec 

Ps[150] 

Job 

Est  [Ad.*] 

17.  Ca 

Pr 

Wit 

To 

18.  XII 

Ec 

Sir 

Jth 

19.  Is 

iiL  'Kethubim'  (Hagkv 

;  Ca 

Est  lAd.*} 

lEt 

20.  Jer  Bar  La  Ep.  Jer 

grapha)— 

1  Wit 

Jth 

2Es[=Ezr+Neh] 

21.  Ezk 

14.  Ps 

<  Sir 

To 

1.2  Mae 

22.  Da  [Ad.r] 

15.  Pr 

1  Is 

xa 

3.  4  Mac 

16.  Job 

I  Jer  [La  £ar] 

Is 

Ps  [191  and  14  Canticles, 

i.e.    12    historical,    6 

17.  Oa"\ 

1  Ezk 

Jer 

of  whidi  one  is  Pr. 

poetical,  and  5  prophet- 
ical books.  The  number 

18.  Ra  1 

i  Dn  [Ad.  32J-»  Three 

Bar 

Jfanf] 

19.  La  VlforiOotb' 

13Su» 

La 

Job 

of    a»e    Heb.    Can.    is 

20.  Ec  1 

14  Be/] 

Ep.Jer 

Pr 

redaced  by  joining  Bn 
to  Jg  and  La  to  Jer. 

a.  Estj 

XII  [i.e.  Minor  Prophets] 

Ezk 

Ec 

22.  Dn 

I.  2  Mae 

Dn  [Ad.] 

Ca 
Wit 

23.Ezr-Neh 

24.  Ch 

After  the  >T,  as  an 
Appendix,  in  small  tvpe 
and  with  new  paging : 

•The  Ad.  Ett  are  in 
their     original     places, 
viz.   1<>*  111  after    103 ; 

Sir 

After  the    NT   stood 

this  order,  which  is  thai 

/v.  Man 

112-12«  before  li ;  l»-~ 

originally. 

of  the  printed  edd.,  are 

3£»drl=lEg] 

after    313;    13S.13  i^l-ia 

PSAIJIS  or  SOIOMOX. 

found  m  the  case  ot  fite 

iEidr[  =  2£t]. 

15  116  after  4i7;    16I-2* 
after  m. 

'latter'   i»oid>et8    and 
the  Hagi<%n4riia  in  TU- 
mudic  liste,  which  may 

19  are  from  OT.    The 
others — Magnificat, 

Xune    dimittit,    Bene- 

be more  original.    But 

dict  ut,  and  the  Morning 

Uie  three  divisions  and 

H\Tnn. 

the   contents    of    each 
remain  fixed. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  our  A.,  1  and  2  Es  and  I  jUl  ^,*^"^:'tf  ■^'^^-  Hi^  ^'^S  "^L^,f^/*°K 
}^     >r„  J    J      1        v      T»  .1       TVf    Apoerttpha  (A.)  the  books  originally  so  called ;  apocryphal  {a»0 

'r.   Man  are  regarded  also  by  Rome  as  a''.     Of    klasedm  either  sense  »"~*-f  ' 
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i.  THE  WORD  'APOCRYPHA.'— The  word 
At6icov^,  meaninfj  '  liidden,'  was  no  doubt  at  first 
applied  to  books  in  quite  a  litcjral  sense,  as  the 
designation,  whether  by  those  who  liid  them  or  by 
those  from  wliom  they  were  hidden,  of  books  kept 
from  the  public.  The  hiding  of  a  book  was  easy 
when  copies  were  few.  It  might  be  done  upon  two 
opposite  grounds.  An  exclusive  sect  might  hide 
its  sacred  books  in  order  to  keep  from  outsiders 
the  secret  laws  or  wisdom  which  they  contained  ; 
or  the  religious  authorities  of  a  community  might 
hide  books  judged  by  them  to  bo  useless  or  harm- 
ful. The  two  grounds  might  indeed  approach  each 
other  in  the  case  of  books  judged  unfit  for  public 
use,  not  because  of  the  error,  but  because  of  the 
depth  and  dinicultv  of  their  contents.  Indeed,  a 
book  jiulged  wholly  erroneous  and  harmful  we 
should  expect  the  authorities  to  destroy  rather 
than  to  hide.  A  certain  value,  or  at  least  a  certain 
doubt,  should  naturally  be  attached  to  books 
hidden  in  this  sense,  while  their  peculiar  value  is 
the  reason  for  their  being  hidden  in  the  former — 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  more  original  sense 
of  the  Greek  word. 

From  the  place  of  secret  books  in  Judaism  and 
in  ChriHtianity  we  may  therefore  hope  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  sense  and  use  of  the 
word  ;  and  we  shall  find  its  first  and  proper  applica- 
tion to  be,  not  to  the  books  of  our  A.,  but  to  the 
(chiefly  apocalyptical)  literature  commonly  desig- 
nated Pseudepigrnphn. 

1.  The  Hidden  Books  of  Judaism.— Esoteric 
doctrines  and  books  do  not  belong  properly  to  the 
Isr.  religion.  Their  home  is  in  heathenism,  from 
which,  however,  they  gained  a  foothold  from  time 
to  time  in  Judaism.  The  occult  lore  connected 
with  sorcery  and  magic  lurked  beneath  the  surface 
of  old  Israel's  religious  life,  but  was  condemned  by 
law  and  prophets  (Dt  18">'-,  Lv  W\  Is  S'^  19-*  etc.). 
No  priestly  religion,  indeed,  can  be  without  a 
partly  esoteric  priestly  tradition  respecting  rites, 
their  form,  and  perhaps  their  meaning.  But  it  was 
a  characteristic  of  Judaism  that  it  was  based  upon 
a  priestly  law  made  public  and  openly  adopted  by 
the  people  (Neh  8-10).  Yet  Judaism  did  not 
escape  from  the  charm  which  mystery  exerts  over 
the  human  mind.  It  was  esp.  in  the  after  de- 
velopments of  OT  wisdom  literature  under 
Hellenic  influence,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  OT  pro- 
phetic literature,  under  Pers.  and  Bab.  influence, 
on  the  other,  that  the  idea  of  the  superior  religious 
value  of  hidden  things,  mysteriously  disclosed  to  the 
favoured  few,  took  possession  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
Even  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  the  Palestinian,  finds 
it  the  chief  task  of  the  wise  man  to  discover  the 
'apocrypha,'  the  hidden  things,  of  wisdom  and  of  God 
(14M  393.7)^  and  thinks  that  the  hidden  things  of  the 
world  are  greater  than  the  manifest  (43^-).  '  Apoc- 
rypha' was  for  him  a  word  of  honour  (yet  see 
3'''^^  and  2428 :«).  ]i„t  it  was  esp.  in  Hel.  circles 
that  the  love  of  hidden  things  was  cultivated. 
Philo  presents  the  results  of  his  deepest  study  and 
reflexion,  and  of  his  highest  insight,  in  the  form  of 
an  exjiosition  of  the  Pent.,  making  of  this  a  hidden 
book,  which  only  the  initiated  could  understand. 

There  was,  hoM-ever,  another  way  in  which  the 
love  of  hidden  things  and  reverence  for  antiquity 
could  be  adjusted.  Instead  of  hidden  meanings  in 
openly  published  books,  it  was  possible  to  think 
01  private  teachings,  by  the  side  of  the  public, 
committed  by  natriarch  or  prophet  to  the  few,  and 
handed  on  to  tnepresent  in  a  secret  tradition,  or  a 
hidden  book.  This  was  the  procedure  of  those 
Pal.  Jews  who  were  interested  in  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  and  in  prophecy.  The  beginnings  of 
the  production  of  hidden  books  along  this  line  can 
be  easily  traced.  If  a  prophet  committed  the 
record  of  openly  spoken  predictions  to  the  keeping 


of  his  disciples,  to  await  the  time  of  their  fulfilment 
(Is  8'*),  it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  should  give 
them  fuller  knowledge  for  which  the  public  was 
not  prepared.  The  Bk  of  Dan.  is  represented  as 
having  oeen  '  shut  up  and  sealed '  by  its  author, 
until,  long  after  its  Avriting,  the  time  came  for  its 
publication  (Dn  12^-  *).  This  may  well  be  called 
'the  fundamental  pa.ssage  for  the  conception  of 
apocryphn.'  *  Daniel  appears  as  the  publication 
of  a  Dook  hitherto  hidden.  The  justification  of 
the  claim  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Israel's  future  which  it  contains,  and  in  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  the  revelation  is  made 
in  visions,  through  angels.  It  is  indeed,  in  part, 
an  interpretation  of  the  hidden  sense  of  Jer  25^^ 
29^"  (Dn  9),  but  the  interpretation  is  given  by  an 
angel.  The  way  was  prepared  for  Daniel  by  the 
later  prophets,  in  whom  the  vision  of  hidden  things 
plays  an  increasingly  important  part.  EzekiePs 
vision  (ch.  1)  became  the  favourite  and  fruitful 
study  of  Jews  who  loved  mysteries.  Zee  con- 
tains similar  material.  But  the  chief  development 
of  apocalyptical  literature  followed  Daniel.  Great 
numbers  of  books  were  put  forth  during  the  cent, 
before  and  the  cent,  after  Christ,  in  the  name  of 

Patriarchs  or  prophets,  as  books  that  had  been 
idden.  They  contain  esp.  disclosures  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  spirit  world,  of  the  future  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  abode  and  fortunes  of  the  dead. 
In  one  of  these  books  the  tradition  is  related 
that  Ezra  was  inspired  to  dictate  to  his  scribes 
the  sacred  books  that  had  been  burned  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerus.  '  In  forty  days  they  wrote 
ninety-four  books.  And  when  the  forty  days  were 
ended,  the  Most  High  spoke,  saying :  The  earlier 
books  that  thou  hast  written,  publish  openly,  and 
let  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  read  them  ;  but 
the  last  seventy  thou  shalt  keep,  that  thou  mayest 
deliver  them  to  the  wise  of  thy  people  ;  for  in  them 
is  the  spring  of  understanding  and  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  the  stream  of  knowledge '  (2  Es  14'""'*^). 
In  the  70  esoteric  books,  valued  more  highly  by 
the  writer  than  the  24  books  of  open  scripture, 
we  have  the  original  conception  of  apocrypha. 
The  character  of  these  books  may  be  accurately 
known  from  those  that  have  survived,  e.g.  Enoch, 
Assumption  of  Moses  (in  part),  the  Apoc.  of 
Baruch,  and  2  Est  itself.  Their  material  is 
largely  foreign  to  Isr.  traditions,  and  was  com- 
monly felt  to  be  so.  Yet  traditional  it  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been,  and  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree  the  free  invention  of  the 
writers.  That  its  source  is,  in  an  important 
measure,  to  be  found  in  the  Bab.  and  Pers.  re- 
ligions, is  highly  probable. 

If  we  ask  in  what  circles  of  Judaism  these  books, 
or  the  writings  or  traditions  that  lie  behind  them, 
were  current,  various  lines  of  evidence  point  to- 
ward the  obscure  sect  of  the  Essenes.  They 
possessed  a  secret  lore  and  hidden  books,  and  took 
oath  to  disclose  none  of  their  doctrines  to  others, 
and  '  to  preserve  equally  both  the  books  of  their 
sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels'  (Jos.  BJ  II. 
viii.  7).  In  regard  to  the  contents  of  their  secret 
books  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Jos. 
says  that  the  Essenes  derived  from  the  study  of 
'the  writings  of  the  ancients'  (can.  ?)  a  knowledge 
of  the  healing  properties  of  plants  and  stones  (S  6), 
and  that  by  reading  '  the  holy  books '  they  were 
able  to  foretell  future  things  (§  12).  He  also  as- 
cribes to  them  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  prc- 

*•  Zahn,  Gewh.  d.  NT  Kanont,  1. 135,  cf.  124  f.,  who,  however, 
does  not  put  this  observation  to  its  natural  use. 

t  Noticethc'differcntapplicationsg-iventothetitles,!  and  2&, 
in  LXX,  Vulg.  and  En(j.  A.  Still  other  confusions  agpear  in 
certain  MSS.  Misunderstandin);  would  l)e  avoided  by  calling 
1  Es  [  =  Vulff.  3  Es ;  LXX  1  Es]  Greek  Ezra,  and  2  Es  (  =  Vulg. 
4  Es]  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  {i.e.  properly  ch.  3-14),  or 
4Ezr. 
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existence  of  souls,  and  of  the  lot  of  good  and  bad 
souls  after  death  (§  11).  When,  therefore,  we  find 
in  books  like  Enoch,  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  and 
4  Ezr,  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of 
historj',  lists  of  angels,  descriptions  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  of  the  experiences  of  the  soul  after  death, 
beside  other  Essenic  marks,  such  as  the  praise  of 
asceticism  and  the  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
second  temple,  the  opinion  seems  not  unfounded 
that  '  their  secret  literature  was  perhaps  in  no 
small  degree  made  use  of  in  the  Pseudepigrapha, 
and  has  through  them  been  indirectly  handed 
down  to  us'  (Wellhausen).  To  attribute  the 
apocalyptical  literature  exclusively  to  Essenism, 
however,  as  Jewish  scholars  wish  to  do,  is  without 
historical  justification.  It  is  true  that  a  rela- 
tionship of  Essenism  with  Zoroastrianism  is  prob- 
able (Lightfoot,  Colossians ;  Cheyne,  Expository 
Times,  ii.  2C>-2-8, 248-53  ;  BamptonLect.  pp.  417-21, 
445  -  49) ;  and  Zoroastrianism  treasured  secret 
books,  some  of  which  certain  Christian  Gnostics 
claimed  to  possess.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
foreign  (heathen)  character  of  these  books  was  felt 
by  many,  since  Judaism  never  gave  these  books 
official  sanction  ;  and  no  apocalypse  after  Dn  was 
preserved  in  Hebrew.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign 
elements  here  dominant  reach  far  back  into  OT 
literature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Essenism  was 
much  more  closely  related  to  Pharisaism  than  to 
Zoroastrianism,  being,  in  the  first  place,  'only 
Pharisaism  in  the  superlative'  (Schiirer).  If  the 
Essenes  are  to  be  understood  historically  as  simply 
more    consistent    protestants    against    the    high- 

friesthood  of  the  Maccalxean  princes  than  the 
'harisees, — carrying  their  protest  to  the  point  of 
refusing  all  participation  in  the  temple  service, — 
then  in  the  Hasidaeans  of  1  Mac  2^  7'^-  we  have 
the  roots  of  both  Pharisaism  and  Essenism,  and 
the  Book  of  Dn  would  stand  near  the  beginning 
of  each.  The  Messianic  hope  is  the  genuinely 
Jewish  element  in  the  apocalypses.  That  this  had 
a  far  larger  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisee 
during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerus.  than  it  had  after  that  event, — and  esp. 
after  Akiba's  death, — is  evident  to  all  but  Jewish 
scholars,  who  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  whole  post- 
exilic  period  by  the  Talmud.  The  apocalyptical 
literature  in  question  was,  then,  in  all  probability 
valued  and  cultivated  bj'  Pharisees,  certainly  by 
some  circles  of  Pharisees,  as  well  as  by  Essenes. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  rabbinical 
Judai-sm,  germs  of  it  survived,  and  afterwards 
came  to  new  life,  in  the  late  Jewish  Kabbala,  or 
secret  philosophy  {12th  cent.). 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  official  Judaism 
rejected  these  hidden  books,  and  declared  for  the 
exclusive  recognition  of  the  24  books  of  the 
Canon,  it  yet   proceeded   to  claim   for  itself  the 

Jossession  of  an  oral  law  which  Moses  delivered  to 
oshna  when  he  gave  the  Pent,  openly  to  Israel,  and 
which  passed  on  through  the  hands  of  the  elders, 
the  prophets,  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  to 
an  unbroken  succession  of  scribes  (Pirke  Aboth), 
until  it  came  to  writing  in  the  Mishna,  and  then 
in  the  Talmud.  By  the  theory  of  a  secret  tradition 
the  scribes  sought  to  give  their  law  the  authority 
of  Moses,  and  yet  account  for  its  late  appearance. 

2.  The  Words  'Gexuzim'  and  '  Hizoxim.' — 
The  designation  of  these  hidden  books  in  Heb. 
we  do  not  know.  A  Heb.  synonym  for  dro/cpi'^ 
is  c"  •:■  ;  but  this  word  and  the  verb  i:i  are  used 
in  the  Talm.,  not  of  the  secret  books  just  described, 
but  usually  of  a  hiding,  by  the  authorities,  of 
books  judged  unfit  for  public  use.  A  possible 
exctj.tion  is  the  reported  'hiding'  by  Hezekiah  of 
a  Ijook  of  medical  lore,  in  order  that  the  sick 
might  call  rather  upon  God  (Mishna  Pesach  iv.  9). 
But  it  was  commonly  used  with  reference  to  some 
voi^  T. — 8 


book  of  the  Canon.  Thus  a  worn-out  roll  of  a 
sacred  scripture  was  '  hidden,'  perhaps  because, 
though  unfitted  for  use  in  the  synagogue,  it  was 
yet  sacred  and  not  to  be  destroyed  (Mishna  Sabb. 
IX.  6 ;  Sanh.  x.  6).  But  the  word  was  commonly 
used  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  some 
book  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  class  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  Thus  there  were  Rabbis  who 
wished  to  'hide'  Pr,  because  of  its  contradic- 
tions ;  Ca,  because  of  its  secular  character ;  Ec, 
because  of  its  heresies.  But  the  objections  were 
in  every  instance  met.  The  case  of  Est  was  more 
serious,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  put  in 
the  class  of  genuzim  for  a  time  among  certain 
circles,  though  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  some 
Christian  lists  of  the  Canon,  which  claim  (or  seem) 
to  foUow  the  instructions  of  Jews  (esp.  Melito.  See 
below). 

If  there  existed  at  any  time  a  class  of  books 
called  genuzim,  the  Talmudic  use  of  the  word 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  would  contain 
the  books  nearest  to  the  Canon  in  authority  or 
common  esteem :  books  which  once  stood  within 
the  circle  of  sacred  writings,  or  made  a  fair  claim 
to  stand  there  ;  in  other  words,  books  like  the 
antilegomena  of  early  Christian  use.  If  there  were 
such  a  class.  Sir  and  1  Mac,  if  not  To  and  Jth, 
should  stand  in  it ;  but  the  word  is  never  applied 
to  these  books  in  extant  writings.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  proof  that  it  was  not  so  used  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen  suggests  that  it  was.  He  says 
that  the  Jews  had  hidden  Sus  and  other  books 
from  the  people,  while  Jth  and  To,  they  had  told 
him,  they  did  not  possess  even  among  their  hidden 
books,  or  apocrypha  {Ep.  ad  Afric. ). 

For  writings  that  stood  wholly  outside  of  the 
circle  of  sacred  books,  esp.  for  the  books  of  heretics 
such  as  the  Samaritans,  the  Sadducees,  and  Chris- 
tians (n-r?  "!??),  the  Rabbis  had  another  name, 
hizonim  {oririr,  cr%z),  lit.  'external'  or  'outside' 
books.  The  danger  to  Judaism  of  the  reading  of 
these  books  led  Akiba,  who  had  himself  been 
attracted  by  them,  to  prohibit  their  use.  '  Who- 
ever reads  in  the  sepnarim  hizonim  has  no  part 
in  the  world  to  come.  Books,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Sir  and  other  such,  which  were  composed 
after  the  age  of  the  prophets  had  been  closed,  may 
be  read  just  as  one  reads  a  letter.'*  Sir,  then, 
and  other  such  books,  are  not  hizonim  in  Akiba's 
^•iew,  the  correctness  of  which  is  evident  from  the 
free  use  of  Sir  by  Rabbis  in  Pal.  for  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Akiba,  and  in  Babylon  still  later. 
But  it  appears  that  the  maintenance  of  a  middle 
class  of  books  between  sacred  and  profane  involved 
dangers,  and  it  vjas  finally  decided  that  '  he  who 
reads  a  verse  which  is  not  out  of  the  24 
books  of  sacred  scripture,  his  offence  is  as  if  he 
had  read  in  the  sepharim  h^izonim'  (Midr.  r. 
Num.  §  14,  and  at  Koheleth  12^-,  cf.  Jer.  Sabb.  16). 
It  is  possible  that  this  practical  transfer  of  books 
like  Sir  into  the  class  of  hizonim  may  have  ob- 
scured the  evidence  of  their  having  once  been  in 
the  class  oi  genuzim. 

3.  The  Hidden  Books  of  Christianity  and 
THE  Word  'Apocrypha.'— Christianity  was  at  its 
beginning,  even  less  than  Judaism,  a  religion  of 
mysteries,  to  be  hidden  by  the  few  from  the  many. 
Christ's  words  in  Lk  1(F,  Mt  11»  ('hidden' 
from  the  wise,  revealed  to  babes),  were  a  direct 
contradiction  of  esoteric  religion.  If  there  are 
apocrypha,  hidden  things,  they  are  to  be  made 
knowii  (Mk  4-s,  Lk  8'^  cf.  Mt  13'-). 

In  Christ  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  had  become 
manifest,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  coming  of  His 

♦  For  this  rendering  by  Graetz  of  a  cormpt  text  (Sanh.  x.  1, 
and  the  Bab.  and  Jer.  Talm.),  see  Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  OT, 
p.  8  ;  and  cf.  Hamburger,  Real-Eneye.  ii.  68  ff.  The  Jer.  Tahn. 
gives  Sirach  as  an  illustration  of  the  hizonim. 
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kingdom  were  disclosed  by  its  realisation.  Yet 
this  faith  gained  a  slow  and  hard  victory.  In  two 
ways  the  love  of  mysteries  and  of  the  books  that 
contained  them  was  fostered. 

(a)  The  Christian  religion  made  its  start  in  the 
Jewish  world  in  close  connexion  with  the  Messianic 
ideas  as  they  had  been  developed,  esp.  in  the  apoca- 
lypses, from  I)n  onwards.  Jewisl)  Christians  clung 
to  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  modifying 
indeed  its  references  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
making  room  for  His  earthly  life  and  death,  but 
feeling  the  less  need  of  radical  changes  because  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hopes  was  con- 
nected, not  with  the  first,  but  with  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  This  led,  naturally,  less  to  the 
production  of  new  Christian  revelations  than  to 
the  keeping  and  Cliristian  editing  of  the  old. 
Jewish  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in  this  way 
made  to  testify  to  the  truth,  and  to  forecast  the 
future,  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  liook  of  Enoch 
and  the  Apoc.  of  E/ra  were  used  as  authentic 
revelations  by  many  Church  Fathers.  Jewish 
apocalypses  oi  Abrafiam,  Moses,  Elijah,  Is,  Jer, 
Baruch,  and  others  in  great  numbers,  in  part 
extant,  but  chieHy  known  to  us  only  by  name, 
were  treasured  by  early  Christianity. 

Even  when  apocalypses  in  the  names  of  Christian 
apostles  were  put  forth,  their  material  was  of 
necessity  largely  traditional  and  Jewish  in  origin. 

These  books,  then,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  the 
earliest  apocri/pha  of  Christianity  (cf.  the  lists 
below).  They  are  books  usually  put  forth  as 
having  been  hidden  (the  pseudejfigraphic  form), 
and  always  contain  accounts  or  hidden  things 
miraculously  disclosed.  In  the  latter  sense  even 
the  Apoc.  of  St.  John  is  called  'a*''  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  {Or.  de  Ordin.  ii.  44)  and  by  Epiphanius 
(U(Kr.  51).  The  cultivation  of  such  'hidden' 
books  by  no  means  belonged  at  first  to  heretical 
sects,  but  was  characteristic  of  early  Christianity 
in  general.  It  was  opposed  chiefly  by  those  who 
fell  under  Gr.  influence  ;  but  among  thera  another 
sort  of  mystery  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
apocalyptic,  namely,  the  Gr.  gnosis. 

(b)  As  Jewish  Christians  made  Christianity  less 
the  fulfilment  than  the  reaffirmation  of  Jewish 
hopes,  so  Hel.  Christians  made  it  less  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  existence  than  a  new,  supreme 
mystery.  Christ  was  made  the  central  figure — in 
one  case  in  Jewish  eschatology,  in  the  other  m  Greek 
cosmology. 

St.  Paul's  language  in  1  Co  1  and  2  discloses  the 
existence  in  Corinth  of  those  who  valued  a  hidden 
wi.sdom  more  than  his  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ. 
And  later,  at  Colossai,  St.  Paul  urges,  against  an 
essentially  Gnostic  tendency,  as  the  word  of  God, 
'  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hidden  from  the 
ages  and  from  the  generations,  but  now  hath  been 
manifested  to  his  saints'  (1'"*).  The  mystery  of 
God  is  '  Christ,  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden  '  {dir6Kpv<poi,  2^).  The 
special  Colossian  gnosis,  with  its  worship  of  angels, 
its  a.sceticism,  its  visions,  and  its  secret  doctrines, 
reminds  us  of  Essenism.  The  strongest  influence 
on  the  development  of  a  secret  Christian  gnosis 
came,  however,  from  Alexandria  :  Gnosticism  ueing 
indeed  '  nothing  but  a  Christian  Hellenism '  (Har- 
nack). 

As  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  fumi-shed  one  way  of 
connecting  the  new  faith  with  the  old,  Hel. 
allegorical  interpretation  supplied  another  ready 
means  of  finding  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the 
OT  ;  thus  making  of  it,  as  Philo  did,  a  hidden  book. 
But  the  aliegori(!al  method  was  capable  of  a  further 
u.se.  The  Gr.  Christian  was  less  concerned  to  find 
Christianity  in  the  OT  tlian  to  find  Gr.  philosophy 
in  Chri.stianity.  It  was  not  an  unnatural  ettort, 
after  St.  Paul,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with  him, 


to  set  the  OT  wholly  aside,  and  to  apjdy  allegory 
to  the  person  and  history  of  Christ.  Gnosticism, 
indeed,  based  and  pusiied  its  claims  on  the  ground 
of  apostolic  authority,  and,  with  its  rejection  of 
the  OT,  it  was  even  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of 
nevr  authoritative  scriptures.  But  it  established 
its  position  (1)  by  requiring  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  conimonij'  received  apostolic 
writings,  making  them  books  of  hidden  import; 
(2)  by  claiming  to  possess,  besides  the  open  ajK)8- 
tolic  writings,  a  secret  ai)ostolic  tradition  (Basilides 
and  Valentinus  claim  to  derive  their  secret  gno-sis 
from  puj)ils  of  St.  Paul ;  the  Ophites,  from  a  pupil 
of  St.  James,  etc.) ;  (3)  by  the  production  of  great 
numbers  of  books,  chiefly  gospels  and  acts  of  the 
various  ajjostles ;  *  (4)  by  the  claim  (like  that  of 
Hel.  Judaism)  to  immediate  prophetic  inspiration, 
so  that  prophets  and  ai>ocalypses  played  in  some 
Gnostic  communities  an  important  part,  though  few 
traces  of  Gnostic  apocalypses  remain. 

Hel.  Gnosticism  stands  as  the  extreme  con- 
trast to  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  tendency.  It  re- 
nounced the  OT  on  which  the  Ai)Ocalypse  rests, 
and  rejected  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  earthly  kingdom,  in  which  the  A[>oc. 
centres.  Yet  both  make  of  Christianity  a  mystery, 
and  claim  for  the  books  that  unfold  the  mystery 
especial  sanctity.  From  these  two  sources  came 
multitudes  of  a"'  books  into  Christian  use.  They 
were  called  A.  by  those  who  valued  them,  for  the 
word  contained  no  necessary  disparagement,  but 
described  the  character  of  the  books  ;  and  they 
were  by  no  means  condemned  at  the  outset  as 
heretical.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  directly  cited  by 
Jude  (vv.'^'^"),  who  also  uses  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  (v.^).  From  such  books  may  have  come 
other  citations  and  references  which  are  not  found 
in  known  books  (see  Origen's  view  below).  The 
Book  of  Enoch  was  used  as  a  genuine  and  sacred 
book  by  the  Ep.  Barnabas,  Irenieus,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alex.  Tertullian  says,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  received  by  some  Christians.  He, 
however,  defends  its  reception  {i.e.  among  the 
books  of  sacred  Scripture)  by  appealing  to  Jude; 
and  explains  its  absence  from  the  Heb.  scrii)tures 
by  saying  that  the  Jews  rejected  it,  as  they  did 
other  books,  because  it  spoke  of  Christ, — an 
exj)lanation  not,  indeed,  wholly  unhistorical. 

Clement  of  Alex,  uses  Ass.  Mos.  and  4  Ezr,  and 
also  many  other  prophetic  A.  unknown  to  us. 
He  was  a  warm  defender  of  the  value  of  secret 
traditions,  and  used  not  only  Jewish,  and  even 
heathen,  but  Christian  secret  books.  He  believed 
in  a  secret  tradition  entrusted  by  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  and  valued  it  highly  {Strum,  i.  11.  13.  14  ; 
V.  60-4).  Some  of  these  traditions  were  preserved 
in  secret  books,  among  which  he  cites  certain  a*" 
gospels  and  acts.  Though  he  knows  that  heretics 
make  a  bad  use  of  such  books  {Strain,  iii.  29),  yet 
his  view  of  ^.  as  a  whole  is  extremely  favourable. 
Origen  is  more  discriminating.  He  finds  a  use  for 
A.  m  NT  interpretation.  In  1  Co  2«,  2  Ti  3«, 
He  n^,  Mt  23*5-37  27"  he  finds  references  to  a.*^ 
books,  and  says  that  'not  all  A.  current  in  the 
name  of  holy  men  are  to  be  received  on  account  of 
the  Jews,  since  they  perhaps  invented  some  for  the 
destruction  of  our  true  Scriptures  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  false  doctrines ;  but  not  all  are  to  be  re- 
jected, since  some  pertain  to  the  demonstration  of 
our  Scriptures'  (Comment,  on  Mt  23**).  Origen 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  use 
of  the  word  by  the  Jewish  gcnuzim,  for  in  iiis  Epist. 
ad  Afric.  he  speaks  of  Sua  as  mmle  a"'  by 
Jewish  autliorities,  though  the  Christian  Churcn 
did  not  so  regard  it.  Jth  and  To,  he  says, 
the  Jews  do    not    possess  even   among   their  A. 

*  See  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  Waco,  Diet.  <tf  Chrutian  Biog., 
arts.  'Gospels'  and  '  Acts  o(  Apostles.' 
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These  books  ai-e  not  '  secret '  in  the  i>roper  sense, 
jind  can  be  called  A.  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
withdrawn  from  publicity,  and  so  from  canonicity. 

The  defence  of  A.  proper  became  more  and  more  a  mark  of 
beresj-.  Even  Origen  in  PrtH.  in  Cant,  ar^es  for  their  ex- 
clusion, because  of  the  corrupt  traditions,  contrary  to  true  faith, 
which  they  contain.  They  were  long  current  in  Gr.,  but 
found  no  permanent  place  in  the  LXA,  though  the  Oriental 
V8S  received  some  of  them,  and  one  became  current  in  Lat., 
though  Vulg  did  not  give  it  recognition  (4  Ezr). 

PhUatUr  of  Brescia  (on  Heresies,  e.  383-391  a.d.)  condemns 
the  'heresy  which  accepts  only  A.,  i.e.  secrets  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  not  can.  scriptures' ;  but  be  would  allow  .i.  to  be  read 
'  for  the  sake  of  manners  by  the  perfect,'  not  in  the  church,  and 
not  by  aU. 

Prticiiliantu  (tract  iii.)  argnes,  from  the  generally  accepted 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  can.  books  by  £>ra  in  4  Ezr  14, 
for  the  value  of  the  TO  secret  books  also,  including  4  Ezr 
itself.  Epiphaniut  also  justifies  by  the  same  reference  the 
use  of  various  a^  books,  which  he  thuiks  were  translated  by  the 
Seventy  in  addition  to  the  canonical. 

The  conviction,  however,  grradually  prevailed  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  secret  books  was  danigerous,  both  because  of  the  errors 
they  contained  and  because  of  the  sectarianism  they  fostered. 
There  could  be  no  Catholic  Church  so  long  as  sects  could  claim 
to  possess  either  new  revelations  or  a  secret  apostolic  tradition. 

Secret  doctrines  and  books  were  cut  off  by  the  two  principles, 
that  valid  inspiration  was  limited  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  that 
only  the  books  generally  received  in  the  churches  were  genuinely 
apostolic.  No  doubt  a  sense  of  the  unchristian  ch^-acter  of 
the  books  in  question  worked,  together  with  the  growing  con- 
t-iction  that  their  possession  was  uncatholic,  to  bring  about 
their  condemnation.  The  g^radually  prevaiUng  C^thoUc  prin- 
ciple {quod  ubiqiu,  quod  temper,  quod  ab  amnibui)  would  give 
to  the  very  word  apocryphu*  the  meanings:  false,  spurious, 
heretical. 

The  principle  that  only  what  the  churches  generally  receive 
is  apostolic  is  found  in  the  Muiatorian  Fragment  (2nd  cent.). 
Jrenceui  stands  early  in  the  line  of  this  growing  Catholicism. 
He  opposes  the  theory,  which  Clem.  Alex,  defentk,  of  the 
existence  and  value  of  secret  traditions  (ii.  27.  2,  iii.  2.  1,  3.  1, 
14.  2,  15.  1),  and  condemns  the  'countless  multitude  of  aM 
and  spurious  writings'  which  the  Marcosians,  appealing  to 
Dn  12i»,  claim  to  possess,  but  which  they  really  fabricate  for 
themselves.  Hegenppiu  also  speaks  of  'the  so-called  A.'  (i.e. 
so  called  by  the  heretics  themselves),  and  says  that  'some 
of  them  were  written  in  his  own  time  by  certain  heretics'  (Eus. 
HE  iv.  22.  8).  Tertuilian  charges  the  heretics  with  adding  to 
Scripture  '  secrets  ot  A.,  blasphemous  fables '  {Reiur.  Camis  63) ; 
and  writes  a  vigorous  polemic  against  the  Gnostic  claim  to 
possess  a  secret  tradition  {prceser.  ^-27).  He  applies  the  word 
apocryphiu  to  an  apoc  which  he  regards  as  spurious  (Shepherd), 
but  not  to  Enoch,  which  he  (as  well  as  Irenseus)  regards  as 
g-enuine  (d«  pudxe.  10,  de  anima,  2).  Ci/ril  of  Jerus.,  in  his 
Gatechetics  (iv.  33-6,  ab.  348  A.D.),  uses  the  word  of  aU 
Jewish  books  except  the  22  wiiich  are  openly  read  in  the 
churches.  Cyril's  insistence  that  the  A.,  t.e.  the  books  not 
read  in  the  churches,  are  not  to  be  read  even  in  private,  is 
evidently  aimed  against  the  distinction  of  three  classes  of  books 
— those  "read  in  church,  those  read  privately,  and  those  wholly 
rejected.  This  distinction  is  as  old  as  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
which  puts  the  Shepherd  in  such  a  middle  class.  It  is  implied 
by  Origen,  in  his  discrimination  among  A.  It  is  definitely 
formulated  by  Athana*iiM,  who,  in  his  3s)th  Easter  Letter 
(367  A.D.),  gives  the  name  A.  only  to  the  third  class  of  books 
written  by  heretics  as  pleased  tlieir  fancy,  and  put  forth  as 
old,  to  lead  astray  the  simple.  Athanasius  gives  no  list  of 
these  A.,  but  later  lists  teach  us  the  current  tmderstanding 
of  the  word. 

The  Chronography  of  yicephortu  (patriarch  of  Constantinople 
806-815),  in  a  revised  form  which  originated  in  Jerus.  about  8o0, 
contains  a  stichometric  list  of  Biblical  books  which  has  inner 
marks  of  a  much  earlier  date  (Zahn,  'perhaps  before  500').  It 
contains  (1)  the  can.  books  of  OT  and  of  NT ;  (2)  the  antile- 
gomena  of  OT  and  of  NT ;  (3)  ..1.  of  OT  and  of  NT.  Under 
the  last  heading  the  following  list  is  given : — Apoaypha  of 
OT :  (1)  Enoch,  (2)  Patriarchs,  (3)  Prayer  of  Joseph,  (4)  Testa- 
ment of  Moses,  (5)  Assumption  of  Uoses,  (6)  Abram,  (7)  Eldad 
and  Modad,  (8)  EUijah,  the  prophet,  (9)  Zephaniah,  the  prophet, 
(10)  Zachariah,  father  of  John,  [11]  Pseudepigrapha  of  Baruch, 
Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Apoerj/pha  of  NT :  (I)  Itinerary 
of  Paul,  (2)  Itin.  of  Peter,  (3)  Itin.  of  John,  (4)  Itin.  of  Thomas, 
(5)  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,  (6)  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
(7,  8)  Clement's  [two  Epistles],  (9)  [Epistles]  of  Ignatius,  of 
Polycarp,  and  of  Hermas. 

Of  the  A.  of  OT,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  are,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
extant ;  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9  are  cited  as  genuine  '  by  Origen  or  some 
BtiU  older  Church  Father.'  They  are  all  Jewish  apocalypses, 
t,e.  A.  in  the  earliest  sense,  but  the  word  now  carries  an 
adverse  judgment.  This  list  is  repeated  in  the  so-called 
Sjfnopti*  of  Athana»ius.  Similar,  but  in  some  degree  inde- 
pendent, is  the  summary  of  ^ .  in  the  anonjTnous  '  Liit  of  iixty ' 
can.  books,  which  may  represent  the  views  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  the  7th  cent.  After  the  can.  books  follows  the 
intermediate  class  of  '  tho»e  vutside  of  the  tixty ' ;  and  then 
•  apocrypha '  as  follows  : — (1)  .\dam,  (2)  E^och.  (3)  Lamech,  (4) 
Patriarchs,  (5)  Prayer  of  Joseph  (6)  EHdad  and  Modad,  (7)  Testa- 
ment of  Moses,  fS)  -Assumption  of  Moses,  (9)  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
(10)  Apoc,  of  HUijah,  (11)  Vision  of  Isuah,  (12)  Apoc.  of  Zeph- 


aniah, (13)  Apoc.  of  Zachariah,  (14)  Apoc  of  Ezra,  (15)  History  of 
James,  (16)  Apoc.  of  Peter,  (17)  Itinerary  and  Teachings  of  the 
AposUes,  (18)  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  (19)  Acta  of  Paul,  (20)  Apoc 
of  Paul,  (21)  Didascalia  of  Clement,  (22)  Didascalia  of  Ignatius, 
(23)  Didascalia  of  Polycaip,  (24)  Oimptl  ace  to  Baniatos,  (25) 
Gospel  ace  to  Matthew. 

With  reference  to  these  lists,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they 
contain  in  general  just  those  books,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which  were  put  forth  in  the  first  place  as  A.  in  the  proper 
sense.  Not  the  application  but  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  changed,  in  accordance  with  a  changed  estimate  of  the  books. 
Once  vSued  by  some  as  even  super-can.,  they  are  now  set  apart 
not  only  from  the  Canon,  but  from  the  class  of  books  that  are 
good  for  private  reading.  Nevertheless,  they  still  stand  In  a 
recognised  class  by  themselves  under  the  old  title  Apocrypha, 
and  are  distinct  not  only  from  secular  or  heathen  books,  but 
from  later  heretical  literature.  The  great  part  they  played  in 
early  CThurch  history  has  so  much  recognition. 

The  Latin  Church  was  further  removed  from  the 
traditional  use  of  the  word,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  find  there  various  novelties  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  greatest  extension  of  its  use  is  found  in 
the  Deerettim  Gelasii,  which  presents  a  list  of  Bibl. 
books  that  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  Rom. 
Synod  of  382,  under  Damasus.  After  lists  of  OT 
and  NT,  and  a  list  of  patristic  works  approved  by 
the  Church,  follows,  under  the  heading  Notitia 
librorum  apocryphoi-um  qui  non  recipiuntur,  a  list 
of  some  60  titles.  Only  NT  A.  are  given,  and  to 
these  are  added  (perhaps  in  later  re\Tsions  of  the 
work)  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  including  even  the  works 
of  Eusebius,  Tertuilian,  Clement  of  Alex.,  etc.,  to 
each  of  which,  as  to  the  earlier  list,  the  adjective 
apocryphus  is  added. 

Almost  equally  novel  in  Christian  usage  is 
Jermnes  extension  of  the  word  in  the  op|>osite 
direction  to  cover  the  books  of  our  A.,  tiiough 
this  rests  upon  Heb.  usage,  as  we  know  it  from 
Origen.  *  Quidquid  extra  hos  [the  22  books  of 
Heb.  Can.]  est,  inter  dr6Kpv<f>a  esse  ponenduui' 
(Prologus  Galeatus).  Jerome,  in  practice,  how- 
ever, gives  to  our  A.  an  intermediate  position  (.see 
below),  in  substantial  harmony  with  Rujinus,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  the  Eastern  threefold  divi- 
sion into  the  West,  and  gave  the  name  apocrypha 
to  the  third  class. 

The  Western  Church,  however,  did  not  adopt 
the  threefold  division.  Against  Jerome's  theory, 
it  included  the  second  di\'ision  in  the  first.  Neither 
did  it  extend  the  word  apocrypha  to  heretical  books 
in  general,  but  retained  practically  its  ori^nal 
application.  Another  Western  novelty,  how- 
ever, maintained  itself  through  the  middle  ages, 
namely,  the  interpretation  of  the  word  apocryphus 
as  meaning  obscurity  of  origin  or  authorsliip. 
According  to  Augustine,  the  A.  were  so  called 
'  because  their  obscure  origin  w"as  not  clear  to  the 
Fathers'  {de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  and  he  opposes  this 
explanation  to  the  idea  of  heretics,  that  they  '  are 
to  be  held  in  a  certain  secret  authority'  (c.  Faust, 
xi.  2).  This  brought  confusion,  for  the  word  had 
come  to  mean  practically  non-can.,  but  obscurity  of 
origin  was  not  a  corresix)nding  conception.  So, 
during  the  middle  ages,  it  was  variously  modified 
by  extending  the  idea  of  obscurity  or  uncertainty 
from  the  authorship  to  the  truth  of  a  book,  or  to 
its  reception  by  common  consent  of  the  Church. 
Jth,  a"  in  the  sense  that  its  author  is  un- 
known, was  received  (can.)  because  its  truth  is 
evident  (Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  1240).  Job,  a»'  in  the 
same  sense,  is  in  the  Canon  because  not  uncertainly 
confirmed  bvthe  authority  of  the  Church  (Hugo  de 
St.  Victore.'d.  1141). 

The  usage  of  Protestantism  is  prepared  by 
Carlstadt  in  his  De  canonicis  scriptuns,  1520.  He 
reWews  the  opinions  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and 
sides  with  the  latter  in  respect  both  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  and  its  application  to  our 
A.  Not  uncertainty  of  authorship,  but  simply 
non-canonicity,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  apocry- 
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pfial.  He  applies  the  word  to  the  books  of  our  A. 
as  an  adjective,  not  as  a  title.  Throujih  Protestant 
edd.  of  tlie  Bible,  beginning  Avith  Luther,  the  word 
came,  by  a  natural  misunderstanding,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  title  of  this  particular  collection, 
and  the  word  '  pseudepigraplia '  was  used  of  the 
A.  proper,  whicn  neither  Jerome,  Carlstadt,  nor 
Luther  thought  of  depriving  of  their  old  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  'Apocrypha,'  to 
which  a  bad  sense  adhered,  contributed  to  a  gradu- 
ally diminishing  regard  for  the  lM)oks  now  so  called. 

Vonclmions. — (1)  The  word  npovryphnl  was  used 
before  the  Reformation  quite  consistently  of  a 
certain  cla.ss  of  books,  namely,  the  Jewish  and 
Jewish  -  Christian  Apocalypses,  which  we  call 
Pseudepigrapha,  and  the  Apocrypha  of  the  NT, 
still  so  called,  made  up  largely  of  the  books  of 
Gnostic  and  other  sects.  These  are  properly  secret 
or  hidden  books  in  their  formal  claim  and  in  their 
contents,  if  not  ori<,'inaily  in  their  actual  use. 

(2)  Jewish  liabbis  apillied  a  synonymous  word, 
gennzbn,  to  books  '  hiaden,'  i.e.  withdrawn  and 
withheld  from  public  (synagogue)  use  by  the 
Jewish  authorities,  and  so  made  uncanonical. 
This  'hiding'  (the  verb  is  used  more  often  than 
the  adjective)  might  happen  to  books  in  no  sense 
of  hidden  origin  or  meaning.  Through  Origen  and 
Jerome,  the  Jewish  word  seems  to  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  Christian. 

(3)  The  Catholic  Church,  however,  did  not  first 
make  books  a"'  by  excluding  them  from  the  Canon 
(the  verb  is  not  used),  but  it  decided  that  the 
A.  already  existing  under  that  name  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  scriptures,  since  publicity  and 
universality  were  marks  of  genuineness  and  truth. 
The  secret  books  of  sects  were,  as  such,  spurious 
and  false. 

(4)  It  was  therefore  easy  to  forget  that  ^4.  was 
the  original  name  of  these  books,  and  to  regard 
it  as  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing them.  Those  Iwoks  were  hidden  which  belonged 
to  sects,  which  lacked  common,  open  usage  by 
the  Church.  A"'  meant,  not  received  by  the  Church. 
But  since  books  which  the  Church  received  were 
thereby  proved  apostolic,  a  non  -  apostolic  and 
obscure  origin  was  a  mark  of  A. 

(5)  Protestantism  went  over  to  the  Jewish  usage, 
applying  the  M'ord  to  the  books  withdraAvn  by  it 
from  the  commonly  accepted  Canon,  though  this 
no  longer  meant  withdrawn  from  public  reading  and 
common  use,  but  only  from  full  authority  for 
doctrine.  Protestants  thus  came  to  apply  the  word 
to  books  used  with  the  canon  in  church  service,  not 
disapproved  but  recommended  as  good  and  useful, 
not  secret  or  hidden  in  origin,  meaning,  or  use. 
The  evil  name,  however,  helped  to  lower  the  first 
estimate  of  the  l>ooks. 

ii.  THE  APOCRYPHA  IN  JUDAISM.  — 1. 
Origin  of  the  Coli.ection.— In  order  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  historical  sigwi^cance  of  the 
collection  of  books  which  we  call/the  A.,  it  is 
neces-sary  to  survey  the  work  of  th«f  Jewish  .scribe, 
for  in  tne  scribe  the  literary  histpry  of  Judaism 
centres. 

{n)  The  Work  of  the  Jevrish  Scribes. — This  can,  in 
a  general  way,  be  divided  into  (A)  the  collecting 
and  editing  of  the  sacred  books,  (B)  the  production 
of  new  books.  The  transition  between  the  two 
was  made  by  the  tr.  or  paraphrasing,  and  the 
interpretation  of  t he  sacred  booKs,  More  particu- 
larly, (A)  the  scribes  collected  and  edited  (1)  the 
Law ;  (2)  the  Prophets,  'former'  and  'latter' ;  (3)  the 
rest  of  the  religious  literature  of  tlie  nation,  the  so- 
called  Hagiographa.  (B  1)  In  connexion  with  this 
3rd  Canon,  which  contains  some  independent  work 
of  the  scribes,  the  production  of  other  books  of 
similar  character  was  encourage<l  {e.g.  the  A.): 
(2)  with  the  Maccalxean  crisis  came  a  revival  of 


prophecy,  and  the  production  of  books  interpreting 
and  imitating  those  of  the  2nd  Canon  (a[K>calypses, 
or  apocryphci  proper) ;  (3)  the  interpretation  or  the 
1st  Canon,  the  Law,  always  a  chief  task  of  the 
scribes,  was  especially  stimulated  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus.,  and  resulted  in  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud. 

The  synagogue  was  the  centre  of  the  scribe's 
literary  activity  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  synagogue 
.service  was  the  Law.  The  relii^ious  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  law  was  his  aim. 
His  collection  of  other  sacred  books  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  public  reading  in  the  synagogue 
service,  in  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  I^w. 
Such  public  reading  was  the  mark  and  meaning  of 
canonicity.  The  translations  (Targumim)  and 
commentaries  (Midrashim)  that  accompanied  the 
reading  were  for  the  same  end,  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  community,  and  were  free  and  oral 
before  they  were  fixed  in  writing. 

The  order  of  the  independent  work  of  the  scribes 
sketched  above  (B)  reverses  the  order  of  their  work 
as  editors  (A).  This  sequence  is  not  to  l)e  over- 
pressed.  The  editing  of  the  scribes  involved,  especi- 
ally at  first,  independent  work,  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment as  well  as  selection  and  arrangement ;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  independent  writing  was  always 
based  on  tradition.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  none 
of  the  books  of  the  scribes  have  we  original  works 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  stories  of  haggadists  and 
the  visions  of  seers  are  revisions  and  elaborations 
of  traditional  material.  Further,  the  three  lines 
of  independent  work  outlined  existed  side  by  side, 
and  the  order  given  is  only  that  of  the  first  preval- 
ence of  each  kind  of  work.  Gr.  influence  favoured  I 
the  first,  the  Maccaba'an  reaction  the  second,  andf 
the  fall  of  the  nation  the  third.  Of  the  products! 
of  the  first  kind,  some  gained  admission  into  the 
3rd  Canon  (Hagiographa),  and  so  became  the  com- 
mon property  of  Pal.  and  Alex.  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. But  as  they  were  especially  congenial 
to  Jews  who  fell  most  under  Gr.  inttuence,  some 
of  them  were  preserved,  others  contributed,  by 
Alex.  Jews.  So  far  as  they  gained  a  place  in  the 
Gr.  Bible,  these,  too,  passed  over  to  Christianity 
(the  A.).  Products  of  tiie  2nd  class  we  have  con- 
sidered under  i.  1.  Writings  of  the  first  ami 
second  kinds  are  called  by  Jews  Haggada,  while 
the  third,  the  elaboration  and  definition  of  the 
Law,  is  called  Halacha.  The  A.,  then,  are  to  be 
vieM'ed  in  close  connexion,  on  the  one  side,  with 
the  Hagiographa,  and,  on  the  other,  with  later 
developments  of  the  Jewish  Haggada. 

{b)  The  Apocrifpha  in  relation  to  the  Hagio- 
fjrapha. — That  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jewish 
Canon  (compare  the  list  at  the  beginning'  of  this 
article)  represent  three  successive  collections, 
widely  separated  in  time,  and  that  they  stood 
originally,  in  the  Jewish  view,  in  a  decreasing 
order  of  authority  and  importance,  are  ascertained 
facts  in  the  history  of  OT  Canon.  The  Hagio- 
grapha is,  then,  a  relatively  late  collection  of 
books  on  the  whole  late  in  origin,  and,  according 
to  the  Jewish  view,  inferior  in  authority  to  Law 
and  Prophets.  The  order  of  books  composing  it 
is  variously  given,  and  the  limits  of  the  collection 
were  open  to  dispute  long  after  the  Law  and 
Prophets  were  closed.  In  regard  to  Ca,  Ec, 
and  Est,  there  were  still  differences  of  opinion  up 
to  the  time  of  Akiba  (c.  110-135  A.D.). 

The  Bk  of  Ps  owes  its  place  here  to  the  fact  that 
its  use  was  in  the  temple,  not  in  the  synagogue. 
Apart  from  Ps  and  La,  the  Hagiographa  consists 
of  (1)  hi.story,  in  continuation  of  that  told  in  Kings 
■(F>zr-Neh);  (2)  history  retold  with  a  view  to 
instruction  (Ch)* ;    (3)  stories,   based  on  history 

•  In  the  Midrashic  treatment,  of  history,  Ch  follows  still 
older  attempte  (see  2  Ch  2*27  1322). 
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or  tratlitioii,  told  to  illustrate  religious  truth  (Ru, 
E?t.  <'a  Vt,  Dri).  In  Job  the  transition  is  made 
fioiii  stuiv  to  (4)  ethical  and  philosophical  books 
(Pr.  Ee).   ' 

Under  similar  headings  fall  the  contents  of 
the  A.  (1)  History  proi)er  is  found  in  1  Mac.  (2) 
History  and  story  are  retold  vith  edifying  em- 
bellishments. 1  Es  is  made  np  of  extracts  from 
2  Ch  (35.  36),  Ezr,  and  Neh,  with  an  additional 
storj-  of  the  wisdom  of  Zorobabel  [S-o*^).  This 
MidVash  perhai>s  preceded  the  literal  tr.  of  Ch, 
Ezr.  Neh.  into  (yree k.  Such  an  Haggadic  addition 
to  history  was  I'r.  Man  i  suggested  by  2  Ch  33^^  ^). 
Est  appears  in  the  LXX  only  in  the  form  of  a 
midrash,  in  which,  among  other  things,  are  supplied 
the  letter  referred  to  in  3^*,  prayers  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  at  4^",  the  decree  mentioned  in  8^-. 
Dn  is  similarly  enlarged  by  a  prayer  and  song 
at  3^,  and  the  new  stories  of  Damel's  wisdom,  Sus 
and  Bel.  Even  the  late  Mac^baean  history  is 
d  in  the  Haggadic  way  in  2  Mac,  an  epitome 
!  rger  work  by  Jason  of  Cyxene,  which  adorns 
tile  History  with  legendary  elements  to  make  of  it 
a  sermon  on  the  Pharisaic  religion.  3  and  4  Mac 
are  found  usually  in  the  LXX,  though  not  in  the 
A.  3  Mac  is  a  jioot  example  of  moralising  under 
the  form  of  histoiy  ;  and  4  Mac  makes  an  incident 
in  the  MaceaLiean  story  the  text  for  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  lordship  of  the  religious  reason 
over  the  passions.  (3)  Of  new  stories  the  A. 
contains  two  famous  examples,  To  and  Jth ; 
Tobit  teaching  the  reward  for  the  individual  of 
a  faithful  life  of  Pharisaic  righteousness ;  Judith 
connecting  a  patriotism  like  Esther's  A^-ith  regard 
for  a  ceremonially  correct  life.  (4)  Direct  moral 
and  religious  instruction  ('ethical  Haggada')  is 
represented  by  Sir  and  Wis,  the  one  a  Pal.  con- 
tinuation, the  other  a  Hel.  development  of  the 
earlier  wisdom  books.  As  in  the  Hagiographa  one 
book,  Dn,  makes  the  transition  from  story  to 
prophecy,  so  in  the  A.,  Bar  and  the  Ep.  of 
Jertmy  are  prophetic  in  character.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  prophecy  nor  with  law,  but  with 
history  and  story,  that  both  Hagiographa  and  A. 
have  chiefly  to  do  (cf.  the  use  made  of  Dn  by 
Hellenists  [LXX]  and  by  later  Palestinians  [Enoch, 
etc.].  The  line  between  history  and  story  is  in 
both  an  uncertain  one,  as  history,  too.  is  told  for 
religious,  not  for  scientific  purposes.  ^Vith  stories 
and  with  proverbial  sayings  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
long  continued  to  occupy  themselves.  The  value  of 
these  forms  of  religious  instruction  no  one  will 
question  in  view  of  the  gospels.  As  to  the  relative 
worth  of  their  use  in  the  Hagiographa  and  the  A., 
a  fair  judgment,  apart  from  doctrinal  considera- 
tions, will  strongly  justify  the  choice  of  the  Pales- 
tinians, taking  the  two  collections  as  wholes.  A 
relation  between  them  is,  however,  not  to  be 
denied,  and  is  grotinded  in  their  history. 

(c)  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  El':in''nts  in  the 
Apocnjphri. — The  a*'  books  of  the  LXX  were  in 
part  translations  of  Pal.  (Heb.)  books,  in  part 
original  waitings  of  Greek  Jews  :  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  with 
security.  As  the  LXX  was  recognised  as  a  tr. ,  one 
would  expect  that  translations  would  more  readily 
find  their  way  into  it.  Yet  the  Hel.  scribes 
were  busy  writers,  especially  in  the  lines  which 
the  A.  follows  (history,  story,  wisdom).  *^-'- 
contains  its  own  testimony  that  i:  Mas  writt* 
Heb.  and  tr.  by  the  writers  grandson  into  Gr 
1  Mac  was  undoubtedly  a  Heb.  book,  and  Jerome 
(if  not  Origen)  knew  it  in  the  original.  Jth  and 
To,  Jerome  knew  in  '  Chaldee."  and  a  Heb.  original 
is  almost  certain.  The  Ad.  Est  may  be  Heb..  or 
at  least  similar  additions  may  have  arisen  in  Pal. 
in  connexion  with  the  yearly  celebration  of  Purim. 
Pr.  Man  niav  have  been  Heb.,  and  even  1  Es.  if  it 


preceded  the  LXX  2  Es  [Ezr-Ntli],  may  have 
had  a  Heb.  precursor.  Oi  the  Ad.  lin,  .Sus 
turns  on  a  Gr.  play  on  words.  \Ms  and  2,  3,  and 
4  Mao  %\  f  re  L-ertainly  Greek. 

2.  HK  Apocrypha  and  its  kelatiox 

TO    1  -V. — [a)  In  Hellenistic  Judaism. — 

The  a"^  bookjs  are  found  in  all  MSS  of  the  LXX, 
scattered  among  the  books  of  the  Heb.  Canon 
without  discrimination.  These  MSS  are,  indeed, 
all  of  Christian  origin,  and  some  of  them  even 
contain  Christian  songs ;  but,  apart  from  these,  they 
undoubtedly  represent  the  OT  which  was  current 
among  the  Gr.  Jews  and  used  in  Gr.  synagogues 
in  the  apostolic  and  early  post-apostolic  age. 
The  additions  to  the  Heb.  Canon  are  not  only  of 
Jewish  origin,  but  are,  as  a  whole,  books  which 
would  interest  Gr.  Jews,  but  would  not  specially 
interest  Christians,  since  the  prophetic  element  in 
them  is  conspicuously  small.  The  addition  of 
these  books  by  Christians  would  be  inexplicable. 
The  presen-ation  of  this  longer  OT  by  Christians 
ordy,  is  naturally  explained  by  the  fact  that 
soon  after  70  A.D.  Hel.  Judaism  in  the  distinct 
sense  ceased  to  exist,  giving  place  either  to 
rabbinical  Judaism  or  to  Christianity;  so  that 
the  earlier  diHerence  regarding  the  limits  of 
sacred  Scriptures  between  Pal.  and  Alex.  Jews 
survived  only  as  a  difference  between  Jews  and 
Christians. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  A. 
had  been  in  the  strict  sense  canonized  by  Alex. 
Judaism.  Their  place  among  Scriptures  is  rather 
due,  in  part,  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Law  ;  in 
part  to  the  broad  view  of  inspiration  current 
among  Hellenists.  In  a  more  exclusive  way 
than  in  later  Pal.  Judaism,  the  Pent,  was  to 
Alexandrians  the  sacred  Scripture,  the  Canon  by 
pre-eminence.  It  was  such  to  Philo.  In  this 
respect  the  Alexandrians  perhaps  remained  at  the 
standpoint  of  the  earlier  Palestinians  of  the  3rd 
and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  When  Alex.  Judaism  was 
founded,  the  Law  was  the  Canon  of  Judaism. 
The  work  of  the  70  concerned  it  alone  (Aristeas). 
The  tr.  of  the  other  books  into  Greek  in  Egypt  went 
on,  in  part,  side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Canons  in  Pal.  That  the  suc- 
ceeding translators  disregarded  the  Pal.  distinc- 
tion of  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  and  arranged 
the  Itooks,  after  the  Law,  topically,  though  in 
no  fixed  order,  indicates  their  different  view  of 
these  books.  The  relatively  freer  tr.  points  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  this  freedom  passes  over  by 
natural  degrees  into  the  incorporation  of  explana- 
tory and  illustrative  additions  of  less  or  greater 
extent.  For  this  procedure  the  Pal.  translators 
of  OT  into  Aram.  tTargumim)  had  perhaps  already 
set  the  example.  That,  finally,  Sir  and  Wis  should 
be  put  in  connexion  with  the  Solomonic  books, 
making,  with  Ps  and  Job,  a  volume  of  poetry, 
or  that,  in  connexion  with  Est,  Jth  and  To  should 
be  inserted,  cannot  seem  strange.  This  was  made 
easier  by  the  Hel.  view  of  inspiration.  While 
Palestinians  inclined  to  limit  inspiration  to  the 
age  of  the  prophets,  long  endeil,  the  Alexandrians 
re_'arded  the  di>"ine  spirit  as  still  active,  and  riewed 
as  inspiration  the  experience  of  the  thmker  and 
^^"riter  in  moments  of  special  clearness  of  insight 
and  exaltation  of  feeling. 

Acainst  the  evidence  that  the  LXX  contained 
ooks,  Philos  silence  is  inconclusive.  Philo's 
:  is  the  Pent.  It  is  true  that  he  cites  none  of 
the  A.,  but  in  the  prophetic  Canon  he  passes  by 
Ezk  and  all  the  minor  prophets  except  Hos  and 
Zee ;  and  of  the  Hagiographa,  except  Ps,  he  makes 
almost  no  use,  citing  Pr  twice,  Job  and  Ch  once, 
and  Dn  and  the  five  Megilloth  not  at  all. 

(h)  In  Palestinian  Judaism. — Here,  too,  the  Law, 
long    the    only  Canon,   remained  supreme.     The 
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Jewish  scribes  regarded  the  prophets  as  those  who 

fjave  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  t!ie  Law, 
landing  on  the  Mosaic  tradition  from  the  elders  to 
the  scribes.  The  Law  has  always  had  the  chief 
place  in  the  synagogue  service,  the  prophets  an 
important  secondary  place,  the  IIagiograi)ha  a 
place  altogether  subordinate.  For  a  long  time 
these  dilierent  collections  could  not  be  written  on 
the  same  roll.  As  they  did  not  form  one  volume, 
it  was  the  easier  to  keep  them  distinct  in  use  and 
estimation.  The  books  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Canons 
were,  however,  according  to  the  Jewish  view, 
inspired,  and  this  in  the  end  distinguished  them 
from  all  later  books.  Jos.  (c.  Ap.  i.  8)  says  that 
the  pronhets  '  learned  the  earliest  and  most  ancient 
events  Ly  inspiration  of  God,  and  wrote  down  the 
events  of  their  own  times  plainly,  as  they 
occurred.'  '  But  from  Artaxerxes  [Est]  to  our 
times  all  events  have  indeed  been  written  down ; 
but  these  late  books  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  the 
same  credit,  because  the  exact  succession  of  the 
prophets  was  wanting.'  By  the  use  of  the  formal 
principle  that  with  ftfalachi  prophecy  ceased  (cf. 
Mai  #•«,  Zee  13^  1  Mac  4^"  O-^  14«),  though  they 
could  use  the  test  only  uncritically,  the  scribes 
drew  the  line  between  Hagiographa  and  A.,  or 
justified  the  line  already  drawn  oy  the  popular 
religious  sense.  All  the  Hagiographa  could  be 
regarded  as  meeting  this  test,*  but  Sir  and  1  Mac, 
which  were  the  most  valued  books  of  the  A.,  could 
not. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  Sirach  himself  does  not 
share  this  (later)  view  of  inspiration.  He  may 
represent  the  earlier  Pal.  standpoint,  from  whicn 
Alexandrianism  took  its  start.  For  him  the  Law 
is  supreme.  It  is  the  embodied  Wisdom  of  God 
(24*^).  In  some  sense  his  knowledge  is  all  derived 
from  it  (39*-*  24»").  On  the  other  hand,  between 
the  prophets  and  the  high  priest  of  his  own  time 
he  makes  no  sharp  distinction  (44-49) ;  and  for 
himself  he  claims  an  inspiration  like  that  of  the 
prophet  (cf.  SO^"-  with  48-\  and  see  V  243'- »'-^  ni'^*^-). 

Ihe  step  from  Sir  to  the  Hellenistic  Wis  is 
not  great.  Here,  too,  the  Law  is  the  supreme 
revelation  {e.g.  18^), t  and  here,  too,  in  answer  to 
prayer  (cf.  Sir  39^),  the  spirit  of  Avisdom  is  given  to 
men,  that  spirit  which  is  the  life  and  reason  of  the 
world,  and  which  '  generation  after  generation 
enters  into  holy  souls  and  makes  friends  of  God 
and  prophets'  (7",  cf.  chs.  1.  G  ft'.). 

Apart  from  4  Ezr,  which,  not  being  in  the  LXX, 
does  not  deserve  consideration  at  this  point,  the 
other  books  of  the  A.  make  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  sacred  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  evi<lence  in  Jewish  books  that 
they  were  ever  so  regarded.  Disputes  are  recorded 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  books  of  the  Canon,  but 
none  rcgardinj;;  the  admission  of  a"'  books.  Yet  it 
should  bo  said  that  the  Jewish  Rabbis  usually 
covered  up  the  tracks  of  past  wanderings  from 
the  straight  path  that  led  to  their  own  position. 
That  additions  to  Dn  and  Est,  and  books  like  To 
and  Jth,  were  once  current  among  the  Hagiograplia 
in  Pal.  is  not  impossible.  Josephus  uses  1  Mac,  1  Es, 
and  Ad.  Est,  without  distinction  from  can.  books 
as  historical  sources,  and  even  says  that  he  has 
written  his  wliole  history  'as  the  sacred  books 
record  it'  {Ant.  xx.  xi.  2,  cf.  Pro.  §3).  Yet  he 
counts  22  books,  and  excludes  from  the  first  rank 
all  later  than  Est.  In  his  time,  then,  the  line  had 
been  drawn. 

In    the    rabbinical    writings    there    are    manj* 

•Baha  balhra  14  oscribofl  Job  to  Moses,  Ru  to  Sam\iel,  Ps  to 
David,  Cft  and  Ec  to  Hezckiah  and  his  frit-nda,  l)n  nnd  Fjit  to 
the  men  of  the  (Jreat  SynaRojfue,  Ch  to  Ezra  an<l  Ncheniiah. 

t  The  identification  of  Wiswloni  with  the  Ijiw  is  fonnd  also  in 
Bar  SUT.  4.  .Tiidith  and  Tobit  and  his  son  arc  examples  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Law  in  life. 


citations  from  Sir ;  Zunz  *  counts  40,  among 
them  some  '  in  a  manner  usual  only  of  Scripture 
passages,'  and  some  as  late  as  the  4th  cent., 
which  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  Kethubhim.  Some 
doubt,    at    least,     regarding    its    canonicity    is 

f>robable.  Of  Ad.  Est  some  traces  exist  in  "lleb. 
iterature.  Haggadic  stories  concerning  Dn, 
among  them  traces  of  Bel,  are  found.  The  Mac- 
caba'an  legend  of  the  mother  and  seven  sons 
(2  Mac,  4  Mac)  was  a  favourite  theme  of  rabbinical 
Midrashim.  Yet  1  Mac,  which  Jerome  knew  in 
Heb.,  seems  to  have  left  no  trace  in  rabbinical 
books.  The  legend  of  Judith  is  found,  though  in 
a  form  very  dillerent  from  the  LXX,  and  Tobit  is 
still  extant  in  Heb.  Jerome  says  the  Jews  had 
Jth  and  To,  and  regarded  them  as  historical 
but  not  as  canonical ;  while  Origen  says  they  did 
not  possess  them  even  among  their  A. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  Apocrypha  to  the 
Religious  Tendencies  and  Parties  of  Judaism. 
— Of  a  theology  of  the  A.  it  is  unhistorical  to 
speak.  The  collection  presents  the  ideas  of  no  one 
man  or  party,  of  no  one  period  or  place.  The 
theology,  or  the  religious  ideas  of  each  book,  may 
be  treated  (see  separate  articles),  or  a  history  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  movements  in  Judaism  in  a 
given  period  (e.fj.  200  B.C.-lOO  A.D.)  may  be  under- 
taken, in  which  these  books  will  be  important 
sources ;  but  tlie  historian  of  theology  cannot 
separate  the  A.  from  the  later  can.  l)Ooks  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  Philo  and  Josephus,  the 
Pseudepigrapha  and  the  early  rabbinical  literature, 
on  the  other. 

A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made 
regarding  the  relation  of  these  books  to  the  chief 
religious  tendencies  and  parties  of  Judaism. 

The  main  distinction  in  the  post-exilic  Jewish 
religion  was  that  between  the  priest,  whose  sphere 
was  the  temple  and  its  cultus,  and  the  scribe, 
whose  activity  centred  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
law.  The  centre  of  gravity  seems  to  have  shifted 
gradually  from  the  temple  to  the  synagogue,  from 
priestly  ritual  to  the  legalism  of  the  scribes,  whose 
work  made  it  possible  for  Jews  in  the  Dispersion, 
out  of  reach  of  the  temple,  to  live  religious  live.«, 
and  prep.ared  Judaism  to  survive  the  loss  of  its 
temple.  The  Hagiogiapha  stands,  as  a  whole,  at 
the  earlier  stage,  beginning  with  the  Ps,  the  book 
of  temple  devotion,  and  ending  with  the  CTeat 
temple  history  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh.  The  five  Megil- 
loth  also  came  into  connexion  with  the  cultus  by 
their  use  at  the  national  feasts,  though  it  is  not 
known  how  early  this  happened.  On  the  other 
liand,  there  is  no  early  evidence  of  the  regular  use 
of  Hagiographa  in  the  synagogue  service,  and  of 
tlie  scribes'  legalism  they  contain  little.  Only 
Dn,  perhaps  the  latest  book  in  this  collection,  can 
be  called  Pharisaic  in  tendency. 

In  the  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  pre- 
dominates over  the  priestly  interest.  Sir,  perhaps 
its  oldest  book,  shows  a  transition  from  the  priestly 
standpoint  of  Ch  (to  which  belongs  I  Es)  to 
the  legal  standpoint  of  the  scribes  (Zunz).  The 
writer  delights  in  the  temple  and  the  high  priest's 
impressive  ceremony,  and  dwells  upon  Aaron  much 
more  at  length  than  upon  Moses  (ch.  45),  and  with 
still  more  enthusiasm  upon  the  Simon  whoso  minis- 
trations he  had  himself  witnessed  (ch.  50) ;  while 
Ezra,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Rabbis,  is  passed  by 
in  his  praise  of  famous  men.  Y'et  ho  praises  also 
the  law  as  the  wisdom  of  God  (see  above),  and 
glorifies  the  oflice  of  the  scribe  (38**"  39>-"). 

But  it  was  especially  the  Maccabwan  crisis  that 
sharjiened  the  contrast  between  the  two  tendencies. 
The  desecration  of  the  temple  by  Antioclms  was 
the  occasion  of  the  war.  The  recovery  and  recon- 
secration  of    the  temple  was  the  great  deed  of 

•  GnttNidirmtlirhen  VortHigf  drr  Jnden,  2  Aufl.  1892,  p.  106. 
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Judas.  This  meant  to  the  scribes  the  re-observance 
of  the  law,  and  with  that  they  were  content.  It 
meant  to  Judas  the  lirst  step  towaid  a  recovery  of 
political  indei>endence.  Judaism  was  organised 
about  its  temple.  Its  supreme  authority  was  the 
high  priest.  So  that  the  Maccabeean  princes  coveted 
the  high  priesthood  as  a  political  power,  and  finally 
gained  it.  But  this  was  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  alienated  the  legalists,  who  became  a  party  of 
separatists,  Pharisees,  with  the  scribes  at  their 
head  and  the  synagogue  as  their  institution. 
Against  them  the  adherents  of  the  temple  and  the 
new  high  priests  became  an  opposing  party,  the 
Sadducees.  The  priestly  tendency  issued  in  a 
political  party,  the  scribal  in  a  religious  party ; 
and  in  the  conflict  of  these  parties  the  inner  his- 
tory of  Judaism  chiefly  consisted  until  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Since  Sadduceism  was  bound  up  with 
the  temple  and  the  national  life,  it  ceased  to  be  after 
the  destruction  of  temple  and  State  ;  and  since  its 
views  were  as  obnoxious  to  Christianity  as  to  sur- 
viving Judaism,  none  of  its  distinct  literary  pro- 
ducts could  survive.  The  A.,  however,  owing 
partly  to  its  Alex,  selection,  partly  to  its  com- 
paratively early  date,  is  not  a  purely  Pharisaic 
product,  and  stands  aside  from  the  controversy 
between  the  two  parties  of  which  we  know  (from 
the  Pharisaic  side)  in  Ps-Sol,  Enoch,  etc.  Two 
books  of  the  A.  are  Sadducean  in  tendency. 
Sirach  writes  before  the  Maccaboean  wars,  so  that 
his  book  can  be  called  Sadducean  only  by  anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean  in  tone  was  not  only  his  attach- 
ment to  the  temple  and  the  priesthood  (above),  but 
also  his  reserve  in  regard  to  angels,  his  sceptical 
attitude  as  to  demons  (21^)  and  the  future  life  {e.g. 
j-jsT-sa  1411-19  411-1)^  perhaps  his  insistence  on  the 
entire  freedom  of  man  (15""  17^-'^),  and  his  spirit 
of  liberality  toward  outside  sources  of  knowledge 
and  culture  [e.g.  39^).  There  is,  indeed,  a  polemic 
against    a   Pharisaic    spirit  of    ceremonialism  in 

;34l8-26  351ff. 

1  Mac  follows  the  crisis  out  of  which  the  parties 
arose,  but  precedes  their  serious  conflicts.  The 
writer's  admiration  for  Judas  and  his  brothers, 
'  through  whose  hand  salvation  was  given  to  Israel,' 
is  unbounded  (o^""-*,  cf.  S^-^  Q^"-  13»-«  14-'^-  16^  etc.). 
He  paints  Simon's  reign  in  thoroughly  Messianic 
colours  (14*"^"),  and  in  the  decision  that  'until  a 
trustworthy  prophet  should  arise  .  .  .  Simon  should 
be  their  prince  and  high  priest  for  ever,'  his  political 
and  religious  creed  was  summed  up.  It  was  the 
creed  of  Sadduceism.  Sadducean  also  is  the 
writer's  attachment  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  and  his  opposition  to  innovations  (2^"^ 
321. 29  (J59  etc. );  but  laws  are  for  the  strengthening  and 
safety  of  the  nation,  and,  when  the  observance  of 
even  so  ssicred  a  law  as  the  Sabbath  exposed  the 
nation  to  danger,  its  non-observance  was  decreed 
(233-4i)_  He  looks  to  the  valour  of  the  hero  to  win 
victories  (no  miracle  even  in  ^-^  IP""^);  as  Jos. 
says,  '  The  Sadducees  take  away  fate  .  .  .  we  are 
ourselves  the  causes  of  good,'  etc.  (Ant.  Xlll.  v.  9). 
His  interest  is  in  man  more  than  in  God,  and  in 
the  present  more  than  in  the  future. 

The  essence  of  Pharisaism  was  that  it  gave 
religion  (i.e.  legalism)  the  first  place.  The  Sadducee 
attempted  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  or  the  nation  by  direct  means  (politics,  war, 
etc.) ;  the  Pharisaic  faith  was  that  if  the  individual 
and  the  community  kept  the  law,  God  would  by  a 
supernatural  act  secure  their  welfare.  The  Saddu- 
cees would  set  aside  the  law  in  smaller  things 
(Sabbath),  or  in  greater  (high  priesthood),  when 
circumstances  required.  To  the  Pharisee  the  law 
was  inviolable,  whatever  the  extremity.  This  is 
the  principle  of  Pharisaism.  Out  of  it  various 
developments  issued. 

That  the  law  might  never  be  broken  by  inadvert- 


ence, the  scribes  put  about  it  a  '  hedge '  of  addi- 
tional precautionary  rules,  the  Halacha,  or  oral 
law,  which  the  Sadducees  did  not  recognise.  The 
belief  that  well-being  was  God's  reward  for  the 
observance  of  the  law,  and  misfortune  His  punish- 
ment for  its  transgression,  though  applied  at  first 
to  the  present  life  and  lot  of  men  and  nations, 
might  easily  be  referred  to  the  future,  and  foster 
the  thought  of  a  coming  national  glory  for  Israel, 
and  of  an  individual,  life  after  deatli.  It  might 
also  stimulate  the  belief  in  miracles  and  in  angels 
and  demons  as  agents  of  God's  blessings  and  judg- 
ments. Yet  these  marks  of  later  Pharisaism  are 
not  uniformly  or  conspicuously  present  in  the  A. 

Fasting  is  almost  the  only  addition  which  we 
find  to  the  Mosaic  law  (To  12«,  Jth  8«  etc.,  cf.  Dn 
9*  10^),  with  a  further  ascetic  emphasis  upon  ihe 
laws  regarding  food  (Jth  lO'  l\^-  \2^-\  To  l*"*-,  Ad. 
Est  14",  2  Mac  5"^  6^1).  The  creed  of  the  Bk  of 
Jth  is  that  no  enemy  can  prevail  against  Israel 
so  long  as  it  keeps  the  ceremonial  law,  but  if  it 
breaks  it,  under  whatever  stress,  it  will  fall  (5""^' 
lp-19  817-20)  Moreover,  Judith's  deliverance  of  the 
nation  is  conditioned  upon  her  individual  fulfilment 
of  the  law  even  amid  the  greatest  difliculties  (S*-^ 
12^"^).  This  is  true  Pharisaism,  and  yet  the  book 
contains  neither  Messianic  hope,  nor  rewards  after 
death  (16"  is  not  to  be  so  understood),  nor  miracle, 
nor  angel.  Tobit  illustrates  the  Pharisaic  prin- 
ciple in  the  life  of  an  indi\'idual.  Legal  righteous- 
ness is  rewarded  by  deliverance  from  evil,  long  life 
and  prosperity  ;  while  sin  is  always  punished  by 
evil,  and  all  evil  is  due  to  sin  (3'-«  \^-'^^  U^-s-^^). 
Here  angels  and  demons  play  a  far  greater  part 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  A.  The  national  hope 
also  is  expressed  (13.  14^"^),  but  there  is  no  resur- 
rection. The  Bk  of  Bar  contains  the  national  hope 
(23^-35  425-37  51-9)^  ^ju^;  jjQ  individual  resurrection. 
2  Mac  views  the  work  of  Judas  as  an  illustration 
of  Pharisaism.  It  knows  of  no  laxity  regarding 
the  law  (cf.  5^  6"  8**  12**  15^).  The  history  is 
helped  forward  by  angels  and  miracles  and  signs 
(325^.33  521.  95  io29f-  118  i5i2ff.)_  The  national  hope 
finds  frequent  expression  (I27-29  27- is  etc.);  and, 
here  only  in  the  A.,  the  resur.  of  the  bodies  of  the 
righteous  is  insisted  upon  (79. 11.  w- 36  \2*3i.  14^). 

It  is  evident  that  the  later  marks  of  Pharisaism 
(cf.  Ac  23^"^)  were  not  uniformly  present.  Legalism 
stands  as  the  characteristic  mark.  '  This  is  the 
book  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  law 
that  endureth  for  ever.  All  they  that  hold  it  fast 
are  destined  for  life,  but  such  as  leave  it  shall  die ' 
(Bar  41).  And  since  the  law  of  life  was  Israel's 
law,  with  legalism  went  particularism.  *  O  Israel, 
happy  are  we  !  for  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to 
God  are  made  kno^vTi  unto  us'  (Bar  4'').  Of  this 
feeling,  and  the  corresponding  contempt  for  other 
peoples,  passing  over,  in  times  of  trouble,  into 
jealousy  and  hatred,  there  is  enough  in  the  A. 
It  inspires  Ad.  Est  as  it  does  Est  itself.  Jth  and 
2  Mac  are  dominated  by  it.  It  is  a  presupposition 
of  To  (4'-  etc. ).  Even  Sir  shares  it,  though  his  ruling 
interest  is  in  the  individual,  not  in  the  nation 
(esp.  361-",  cf.  24,  and  in  44-50,  e.g.  47-"-).  Only 
the  Hel.  Bk  of  Wis  rises  to  a  broader  view. 
In  chs.  10-19  the  special  care  of  God  for  Israel 
is  shown.  '  In  every  way  thou  didst  magnify 
thy  people,  and  glorify  them,  .  .  .  standing  by 
them  in  every  time  and  place'  (19-^).  But  while 
Israel  is  God's  son  (18^^  cf.^),  He  also  loves  all  men 
(1124-26  Q7  113)^  ajj(i  ujg  judgments  are  remedial 
(122^-).  Nor,  in  spit«  of  the  first  impression  of  3'-*' 
5""^  (cf.  4'''^^),  does  the  writer  hold  to  a  future 
earthly  glory  for  Israel.  The  consummation  is 
heavenly  (immortality  of  the  soul,  here  first  in 
Jewish  books),  and  is  morally  conditioned. 

The  Essenic  type  of  Pharisaism  is  represented 
inly  in  4  Ezr,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
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the  collection.  Here  only  do  we  find  a  personal 
Meissiah.  Hel.  Judaism,  which  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  conllict  between  Pharisee  and  Sadducee, 
is  represented  by  Wis,  which,  though  it  sets  the 
religious  life  and  faith  in  contrast  to  worldliness 
and  scepticism,  puts  no  stress  on  ceremonialism, 
but  interprets  the  law  in  a  more  ethical  sense, 
and  reviews  the  history  of  Israel  to  illustrate  the 
beneficent  rule  of  Uodb  wisdom,  rather  than  the 
inviolablcness  of  His  law. 

But  4  Ezr  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  other 
apocalypses,  nor  Wis  apart  from  other  products 
of  Hellenism. 

It  i-<  (  hieJly  in  these  two  isolated  books  that 
fnii  i;4n  t  kinents  are  prominent.  Apart  from  these, 
and  tlie  ( I'ers.  ?)  angeloloj^y  of  To,  the  A.  stands 
in  the  main  on  (later)  U'l  ground  in  its  views  of 
God,  of  man,  and  of  the  world. 

iii.  THE  APOCliYPHA  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.— 1.  In  the  New  Testament.— The 
writers  of  NT  used  almost  exclusively  the  LXX 
OT,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a*' 
additions  were  wanting  at  that  time.  There  are 
no  direct  citations  from  A.  ;  this,  however,  is  true 
also  of  the  disputed  books.  Song,  Ec,  and  Est 
as  well  as  of  Jos  and  Ezr-Neh.  The  Pent., 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pss  were,  for  obvious 
reasons,  most  frequently  cited.  The  other  books 
of  the  Hagiographa,  and  the  A.,  offered  far  fewer 
material  points  of  contact  with  Christianity,  and 
would  not  be  allowed  the  same  value  in  argument 
by  Jews.  An  acquaintance  with  a"^  books  is,  how- 
ever, generally  recognised  in  the  case  of  some  NT 
writers.  Thus  there  are  parallelisms  between 
Ja  and  Sir  (e.g.  Ja  1'"  and  Sir  5'^),  between 
He  and  Wis  (e.g.  He  P  and  Wis  7^),  and  be- 
tween Paul  ;uul  Wis  (cf.  Ro  9^^  with  Wis  15^; 
Ro  1-"  ■-  \\itli  Wis  11.  13.  15;  2  Co  5^-*  with  Wis 
9^*),  which  reveal  familiarity  with  this  literature, 
but  Avhich  do  not  imply  that  authority  was  ascribed 
to  it.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  A.  to 
the  Canon  cannot  be  decided  on  the  ground  of  NT 
usage. 

2.  In  the  Eastern  Church.— There  is  peculiar 
difficulty  in  determining  the  place  of  the  A.  in 
relation  to  the  Canon  in  the  E.  Church  because 
of  the  conflict  between  different  lines  of  evidence. 
W^e  shall  consider  (a)  Original  Usage,  (6)  Scholarly 
Theory,  (c)  Manuscripts,  (d)  Versions,  (c)  The  later 
Greek  Church. 

(u)  Oriqincd  f/*rt(7e.*— The  Christian  Church  used 
the  LXX  as  its  OT  Scripture,  and  the  Church 
Fathers  cite  all  parts  of  it  with  similar  formulas. 
1  and  2  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  contain  allusions  to  a*' 
by  the  side  of  can.  books.  Irenaeus  cites  Ad.  I)n, 
Bar,  and  Wis;  Tertullian— Sir,  Wis,  Ad.  Dn, 
jinil  l!;ir;  Clem.  Alex.  —  Sir,  Wis,  Bar,  To, 
All.  1)11  ;  Cyprian  — Sir,  Wis,  To,  Bar;  all 
with  tiie  formulas  ('it  is  written,'  'Scripture 
says,'  etc.)  used  of  can.  Avorks.  This  usage  con- 
tinues to  be  the  jjrevailing  one,  and  Origen  can 
appeal  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning  against  the  appeal  of  Africanus  to 
the  authority  of  the  Heb.  Canon. 

(b)  Scholarly  Theory.— Th^  LXX  came  to  Chris- 
tianity  from  the  synagogue  of  Hel.  Judaism,  and 
with  it  was  accepted  the  theory  of  the  inspiration 
and  sacredness  of  this  translation.  The  story  of 
its  origin,  told  by  Aristeas  of  the  Pent.,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole,  and  heightened  into  absolute 
miracle.  (Justin,  Dinl.  68.  7L  84  ;  Iren.  iii.  21. 
2-4;  Tertul.  Apul.  18;  Clem.  Utrom.  i.  38.  148. 
149 ;  Origen,  ad  Afric.  4  ;  Cyril,  Cat.  iv.  34  ;  Epi- 
phanius,  de  metM.).  But  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever the  l>ooks  of  OT  are  counted,  the  number  is 
given  as  22  (24),  and  is  expressly  derived  from  the 
•  Sec  the  references  in  Schiirer,  UJP  f{  32.  33. 


Jewish  (Heb.)  Canon.  That  the  LXX  wa.s  a  tr. 
of  the  Heb.  was,  of  course,  never  lost  sight  of, 
but  it  was  an  inspired  tr.,  sanctified  by  Christian 
use  from  the  apostles  onwards.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  was  obvious,  and  yet  could  not  be 
given  its  natural  weight.  The  question  of  the 
status  of  the  A.  depended  upon  the  relative  im- 
portance given  to  traditional  Christian  usage  and 
current  Jewish  usage,  summarily  expressed  in  the 
number  22,  or  to  practice  and  theory,  and  u^ran 
new  theories  devised  for  their  adjustment. 

Five  possibilities  seemed  open  :  (1)  To  insert  the 
A.  in  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  number 
22.  (2)  To  introduce  some  of  the  most  valued 
A.  into  NT  (as  distinctively  Christian  ]K)sses- 
sions),  or  to  append  them  at  the  end.  i.'ii  To  make 
a  third  class  of  books,  between  (.ni.  .nil  uncan. 
indignity.  (4)  To  give  up  the  Heb.  iui  the  LXX 
Canon,  making  theory  square  with  practice.  (5)  To 
give  up  the  LXX  for  the  Heb.,  making  practice 
square  with  theory.  The  first  three  ways  are 
followed,  with  more  or  less  combination,  in  the 
East,  the  fourth  finally  by  Rome,  the  fifth  finally 
by  Protestantism,  though  in  neither  case  witn 
entire  consistency,  since,  in  the  Vulg.,  the  LXX 
has  been  considerably  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  Heb.,  and  in  the  I'rot.  Bible  the  order  of  the 
Vulg.  (and  LXX)  has  been  retained. 

It  is  important  to  set  forth  the  place  of  the  A.  in  the  various 
theoretical  Canons  of  Eastern  writei-s  somewhat  in  detail. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (c.  150-170  a.d.)  lekrne<i  from  Jewi 
or  Jewish  Chri.stians  in  Pal.  the  contents  of  OT.  His  list  (Euseb. 
iv.  26. 13, 14)  contains  only  the  books  of  the  Heb.  (omitting  Est), 
but  the  titles  and  order  (?)  are  from  the  LXX  [Ch  after 
K,  Proph.  after  Poet,  books ;  so  in  general :  (1)  History, 
(2)  Poetry,  (3)  Prophecy].  It  cannot  be  certainlv  inferred  that 
Jer  and  Dn  were  without  the  a»i  additions,  '/he  Muratorian 
Fragment  (175-200  a.d.)  contains  only  NT  (whether  OT  was 
origmally  given  is  uncertain) ;  but  it  inserts  Wis  between 
2  Jn  and  Rev  (as  by  Philo?),  and  gives  to  the  Shepherd  the 
position  of  a  book  that  is  to  be  privately,  not  publicly,  read.  Its 
place  is  not  among  prophets  or  apostles,  but  also  not  among 
heretical  books.  The  writer  makes  use  of  the  second  solution 
of  the  problem  and  suggests  the  third. 

Ongen  (c.  185-254)  deals  with  the  problem  with  the  fullest 
knowledge.  His  great  Hexapla  testifies  to  the  importance  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  deviating  texts  of  OT  Scripture, 
and  gave  him  minute  familiarity  with  the  divergence  of  the 
IjXX  from  the  Heb.  In  his  Com.  on  Psalms  (Eus.  vi.  25.  1)  he 
gives  a  list  of  the  22  books  of  the  Heb.  Canon,  apparently  like 
Slelito's,  with  the  addition  of  Est.  But  he  begins  the  use  of 
the  first  solution  of  the  problem  above  suggests  bj*  including 
in  Jer  not  only  La,  but  Ep.  Jer  (Bar?).  Moreover,  he  says 
that  1  and  2  Ezr  were  counted  as  one  book.  This  would 
be  understood  by  Gr.  readers  as  referring,  not  to  the  Heb. 
Ezr  and  Neh,  but  to  the  LXX  1  Es  and  2  Es  [=Ezr  + 
Neh).  He  mentions  'the  Maccab»an  books'  at  the  end  of  his 
list  as  outside  of  the  Cinon.  But  from  the  Ep.  to  Africanus  we 
learn  that  this  Heb.  Canon  was  not  regarded  by  Origen  as  of 
final  validity  for  Christians.  He  criticises  the  theory  of  a  Heb. 
Canon  on  the  ground  of  traditional  Christian  practice  (i.e.  he  sup- 
plement.s  the  first  by  the  fourth  solution).  His  view  is  that  the 
present  is  not  the  original  Heb.  Canon,  since  Jewish  rulers  and 
elders  hid  from  the  people  passages  that  might  bring  tiiem 
into  discredit  (§  9).  On  this  ground  Susanna  is  defended, 
though  it  is  now  among  the  Jewish  A.  But  To  and  Jth, 
which  the  Jews  do  not  possess  even  among  their  '  hidden ' 
books,  are  to  be  retained  simply  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
usage.  Providence  must  have  guided  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  Judaism  is  not  to  dictate  to  Christianity  (the 
Catholic  principle). 

Cj/ril,  Bisiiop  of  Jerus.  (Cat.  iv.  33-36.  i.  insists 

with  equal  stress  upon  the  number  22,  tba  .  Canon, 

and  the  authority  of  the  usage  of  the  i  nunn.  tiis  list  of 
22  (12  historical,  5  poetical,  and  5  prophetical)  he  seems  to 
regard  as  that  of  the  LXX  in  current  use.  His  Jer  includes 
Bar,  and  his  Dn  ^and  Est?)  the  additions.  He  declares  that 
the  books  not  read  in  the  churches  are  not  to  be  read  in  private, 
and,  after  all,  himself  cites  Wis  as  by  Solomon  (Cat.  ix.  2,  16). 

The  Sj/nod  of  Laodieea  (o.  3«56)  affimis  Cyril's  list,  with 
minor  clianges  of  order.  The  list  in  ApoM.  Canon,  ii-:>,  is  also 
Cyril's,  with  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  historie.s,  of  1-3 
Maa  On  the  other  hand,  the  metrical  lists  of  (irctjnry  of  Na«. 
(d.  390)  and  Amphilochixu,  though  following  the  same  order, 
seem  to  have  omitted  the  a*)  additions  as  well  as  Est. 

Epiphanitti  (c.  315  403)  moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Like  (jyril,  he  regarded  the  LXX  as  the  insj)ired  tr.  of  the  22 
books  of  the  Heb.  Canon  ;  but  besides  1  Es,  Bar,  Ep.  Jer  and 
Ad.  Dn,  he  seems  to  have  incUidetl,  under  Est  (witli  Ad.?) 
To  and  Jth  ;  anfl,  against  Cyril,  he  introduces  an  intennc<liate 
class  of  writings,  not  '  in  the  ark,'  but  yet  '  good  and  useful.' 
Here  belong  Wis  and  Sir,  whirh  he  puts  after  NT  in  his  list 
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(U(tr.  76,  cf.  Harr.  86,  de  rnen*.  4X  He  thus  provides  for  the 
practical  recognition  of  all  the  A.  except  Mac  and  Pr.  Han. 
There  are  still  other  books,  apoerjipha  proper,  some  of  whi<d» 
the  Seventy  translate,  upon  which  he  does  not  wholly  shut 
the  door  (de  men*.  5.  10). 

Athau(uiu»,  in  his  3dth  Easter  Letter  (367  A.D.X  carries 
Qirouzh  more  consistently  the  third  solation.  His  22  books 
include  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  1  Es  (?),  Ad.  Dn.  But  after  NT  he 
adds,  '  for  greater  exactness,'  that  there  are  other  books  outside 
of  these,  not  canonised,  but  stamped  by  the  Fathers  as  books  to 
be  read  by  catechum«»s  for  their  instruction.  These  are  Wis, 
Sir,  Est,  Jth,  To,  AiJ.  and  Shepherd.  They  are  called  i»«j«- 
.*«-««t«»«.  books  to  be  read,  i.e.  by  catechumens. 

T'  ■    •' fold   division   is    followed    by   the    list    in    tiie 

•ephonu,  which,  after  the  23  books  of  OT  and 
X,  gives  'diluted'  books  of  OT,  vix.  1-3  Mac, 
\v  i^.  i.i.  I  =-:>ol.  Est,  Jth,  Sus,  To.  There  follow  the  disputed 
bcjks  of  NT  (Apoc.  of  Jn  and  of  P,  Ep.  Bar  and  Goroel  of 
HebrewsX  and,  fin&Uy,  the  '  apocrypha'  of  OT  and  NT  (above). 
He^  the  A.  are  books  whose  canonicity  is  in  dispute,  i»'riA*j'»- 
futti.  The  name  and  the  estimate  differ  essentially  from 
Athanasius,  though  both  are  copied  in  the  St/nopgis  o/{Pteudo) 
AUtanaHug. 

In  the  '  LUt  of  60,*  after  the  60  can.  books  of  OT  and  NT, 
follow,  as  '  outside  of  the  60,'  Wis,  Sir,  1-4  Mac,  Est,  Jth,  To. 
Aftor  these  come  the  'apocrypha'  (above). 

^^'e  find  then  in  the  lists  of  writers  of  the 
E.  Church,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  or  Tth  cent., 
a  practically  unanimous  adherence  to  the  Heb. 
Canon  of  22  books,  and  efforts  to  harmonise  this 
-with  the  Christian  LXX  by  making  the  22  as 
comprehensive  of  LXX  additions  as  possible,  and 
by  assigning  to  other  books  of  the  A.,  so  far  as 
they  were  valued,  a  separate  place,  usually  after 
NT'  but  distinct  from  heretical,  rejected  books. 

('■I  y[.inai:r[pts. — It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no 
extant  MS  of  the  LXX  represents  even  approxi- 
mately the  Canon  of  Cyril  or  Athanasius.  In  no 
known  Greek  text  do  the  A.  stand  by  themselves. 
The  codii  vith  the  usage,  not  with  the 

theory,  of  irch. 

Of  the  9  uD' 'lais  ui  v, mc-h  a*i  books  are  found,  the  Vat.  and  the 
Alex,  are  given  at  the  be^nning  of  this  artacle.  Next  in 
importance  (3)  stands  the  Sm.,  whidi  originally  contained  the 
whole  Bible.  Of  OT  the  extant  pttfts  are  :  (Fragments  of  Gn, 
Nu,  1  Ch.  andEzr),  Neh,  Est,  7V>,  JtA,  1  Mac,  4  Mac,  Is,  Jer,  La 
(part),  XII  (except  Hos,  Am,  Mic),  Ps,  Pr,  Ec,  CJa,  ITis,  Sir,  Job. 
(4)  Cod.  Ephrsmi  Syri  (5th  cent.),  contains  fragments  of  Job, 
Pr,  Ec  »t».  Sir,  Ca.  (5)  CJod.  Venetus  (8th  or  9th  cent.) 
contains  Job  (end),  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  ^i>.  Sir,  XU,  Is,  Jer,  Bar,  La, 
Dn  \.Ad.\  To,  Jth,  1-4  Mae.  (6)  CJod.  Basiliano-Vaticanus  (9th 
cent.)  contains  second  half  of  Pent,  historical  books,  including 
1  Ei  and  Ad.  E*t.  (7)  Cod.  Harchalianns  (6th  or  7th  cent.) 
contains  the  prophets  in  the  order  of  B  (so  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  Ad. 
Dn).  (a)  Cod.  Cryptoferratensis  (Tth  or  Sth  cent.)  contains  the 
prophets.  (9)  Palimpsest  fragments  of  Wis  and  Sir,  of  6th  or 
7ih  cent.  Swete  does  not  cite  6  and  9,  but  adds  cursive  Cod. 
Chisianus  (9th  cent.?),  which  contains  Jer,  Bar,  La,  Ep.  Jer 
Dn,  according  to  the  LXX  [all  other  MSS  have  substituted  Theo- 
dotion's  Dn],  HippoMus  on  Dn,  Dn  according  to  Theod.,  Ezk, 
Is.  Botii  texts  of  Dn  contain  the  additions.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  several  cursives  of  the  poetical  books  give  Ps-Sol  in  the 
order.  Job,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Wit,  Ps-Sol., Sir.  [Swete,  vol.  iiL  p.  xvL  f.] 

[d)  Versions. — The  Oriental  translations  of  OT 
were  nearly  all  made  from  the  LXX,  and  were 
inclined  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  reduce  its  Canon. 

The  old  Svr.  Peshitta  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  "as  from  the  Heb.,  and  so  con- 

tained rv  o  lacked  Ch.     The  influence  of 

the  I  "  '  h  never,  so  great  that  the  Pesh. 

was  ~ed  in  accordance  with  it,  and  the 

a*^  K"ji^-  V.  ric  incorporated  with  some  further 
adi lit  ions.  The  chief  codex  (Ambrosianus)  contains 
I>7-^^  Ep.  Jer,  land-2  En.  B  '.  .  Jth,  Apoc. Bar.  [here 
onlv],  AiK)c.  of  Ezra  o.l/'^tc.  [SMac^Jos. 

BJ'  \\.\        In  orh  .J  found    1    Es,    To, 

Pr.  M'lii.  '         r  Ike  titii  cent,  has  a  'book  of 

women/  ■  t,  Su.^,  Jth,  ThecLA. 

Wholly  t  .v<  /  .  iiial.  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
critical  view  of  the  Nestorian  school  at  Nisibis, 
which  put  Sir  in  the  class  of  fully  can.  books,  and 
regarded  as  of  intermediate  authority,  Ch,  Job, 
Ezr,  Xeh.  Jth,  Est,  1  and  2  J/'/-,  Wis,  Ca. 

Exceptional  also  is  a  Syr.  MS  at  Cambridge,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  OT  in  chrono- 
logical order.  This  naturally  throws  mo.st  of  the 
Ar  at  the  end.  Wis  is  after  Solomon's  books,  Bar 
and  Ep.  Jer  after  Jer.     After  the  prophets,  follow 


Dn  [and  Bel],   \\  :,    -     ,   Est,  Jth,  Ezr-Neh,  Sir, 
1-4  Mac,  1  Es,  l<j. 

The  Ethiopic  version  not  only  adopted  the  LXX 
Canon  without  criticism,  bat  added  various  books 
besides  4  Ezr,  several  of  which  survived  in  no  other 
collection,  e.g.  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Ascension  of  Is, 
etc. 

The  Amwnian  version  also  draws  no  line  between 
Canon  and  A. 

(e)  The  Later  Gr.  CAurcA.— The  views  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church  could  not  be  without 
permanent  influence,  but  their  failure  to  reach 
consistency  made  it  possible  for  the  LXX  to  retain 
its  currency.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
some  Eastern  scholars,  appealing  to  Cyril  and 
Athanasius,  declared  the  a**  books  to  he  nncan. 
So  Metrophanes  Critopulos  (1625)  and  CyrU  Lucar 
(1629).  Against  them  the  Synods  of  Constanti- 
nople (1638),  Jalfa  (1642),  ancl  Jems.  (1672)  sus- 
tained the  older  usage,  and  declared  the  full 
canonicity  of  the  A.  It  appears,  however,  that 
clearness  and  consistency  have  never  been  reached, 
for  Philaret's  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  E.  Church  (1839,  etc.),  which  has  oflicial 
sanction,  gives  to  sdl  books  outside  of  the  22  a 
subordinate  place,  as  meant  for  the  reading  of 
th(^e  just  entering  the  Church  (citing  Athanasius) ; 
while  the  official  Bible  of  the  Gr.  Church  contains 
(after  Ch)  Pr.  Man ;  (after  Neh)  1  Es,  To,  Jth ; 
(after  Ca)  Wis,  Sir;  (after  La)  Ep.  Jer,  Bar; 
(after  Mai)  1-3  Mae,  4  Ezr. 

3.  In  the  Western  Chukcth. — (a)  Roman 
Catholic. — In  the  Lat.  Church  there  was  a  stronger 
inclination  to  let  Christian  usage,  rather  than 
scholarly  theory,  determine  the  place  of  t'le  A.  in 
the  Canon ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Home 
produced  the  man  of  all  antiquity  who  most 
strongly  pressed  the  sole  validity  of  the  Heb.  Canon 
(Jerome),  and  committed  to  this  very  man  the 
revision  of  its  OT  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  Lat.  tr.  (Itala)  was  made  from  the 
LXX,  and  seems  to  have  contained  all  the  A.  of  the 
LXX  except  3  and  4  Mac,  and  to  have  added  2  Els. 
Jerome  first  revised  the  Itala  after  the  LXX, 
but  then  tr.  the  OT  anew  from  Heb.  In  this  tr.  the 
A.  would  fall  out.  And  this  Jerome  demands.  In 
the  famous  Prol.  Galeatus  he  gives  a  list  of  the  22 
books  of  the  Heb.  Canon  in  the  Heb.  order,  and 
adds,  '  whatever  is  beyond  these  is  to  be  put  among 
the  A.'  So  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To,  and  Shepherd  'are 
not  in  the  Canon.  Of  Mac,  I  have  found  the  first 
book  in  Heb. ;  the  second  is  Greek,'  ete. 

This  explicit  denial  that  even  an  intermediate 
position  should  be  given  to  the  A.  would,  in  con- 
sistency, require  their  entire  removal  from  the 
Bible.  '  But  Jerome  elsewhere  gives  these  books 
an  intermediat«  position.  For  he  says  (Prol.  to 
Bks  of  Sol),  'as  the  Church  reads  Jth  and  To 
and  the  Bks  of  Mac,  but  does  not  receive  them 
among  can.  Scriptures,  so  also  let  it  read  these 
two  books  [Wis  and  Sir]  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  not  for  confirming  the  authority  of  Church 
dogmas.'  Only  by  such  a  view  can  we  understand 
Jerome's  revision  of  Jth  and  To,  which  he  under- 
took, indeed,  under  protest  and  with  careless  haste, 
excusing  himself  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
extant  in  Chaldee,  and  that  the  Conned  of  Nicaea 
counted  Jth  in  the  number  of  sacred  Scriptures 
(of  this  there  is  no  other  evidence).  Jerome  also 
inserted  the  Additions  to  Dn  and  Est,  distin- 
guishing tliem  by  marks,  and  collecting  the  Ad. 
Est  together  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  they 
have  remained,  out  of  their  proper  place,  ever 
since. 

After  these  concessions  by  Jerome  himself,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  other  books  of  the  A.  gradually 
found  their  old  place  in  his  version  as  it  gained 
recognition. 
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01  other  Lat.  Fathers,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  3C8)  reaffirms 
Origen'sCan.,  but  shows  some  inclination  to  add  To  and  Jtli, 
lor  which  Origcn's  position  mive  ground. 

Hufinut  (d.  410),  who  studied  at  Alexandria  and  Jerus.,  gives 
the  K.  list  of  22  books,  and  puts  the  A.  in  an  intermediate  class, 
which  he  culls  (lor  the  first  time?)  Ecclesiastici,  viz.  H'w,  .St'c, 
To,  Jth,  lik*  o/  Mae,  and,  in  NT,  Shephenl  and  Two  Ways 
[also  Ju<l},'inent  according  to  Peter?).  These  the  Fathers 
wishoil  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  brought  lorwaitl  for 
the  coullnimlion  of  faith.  'Other  Scriptures  they  name<i  ««' 
which  tliev  wiblicd  not  to  be  read  in  the  churches.'  The  three- 
fold dh'ision  is  K.,  but  the  name  '  ecclesiastical '  and  the 
explanation  (which  is  praeticallj/  the  view  ol  Jerome  also)  are 
new.  The  A.  are  to  be  read  not  privately,  but  in  the  churches. 
This  would  ori;,'iiKilly  have  meant  full  canonicity.  But  a  dis- 
tinction is  atl«ini>teti  in  degrees  ol  authority  for  doctrine 
among  books  which,  in  their  text  and  in  their  church  use,  are 
not  distinguislie*!.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  inter- 
mediate class  gained  no  firm  footing  in  the  W.,  and  that  the 
A.  went  into  the  first,  not  into  the  third  class. 

The  early  Lat.  lists  are  characterised  by  the  two  groups, 
(1)  Ps,  Pr,  Ca,  Ec,  Wi»,  Sir  ;  (2)  Job,  To,  Est,  Jth,  1  and  2  Mac, 
1  and  2  Es,  in  which,  apart  from  the  additions  to  the  prophets 
Jer  and  l)n,  the  Iwoks  ol  A.  are  usually  lound.  They  are 
lound  in  the  Van.  of  Mommsen,  which  jicrhaps  represents  the 
average  Western  Can.  ol  e.  .'500  a.d.  It  includes  the  A.,  and  still 
counts  24  books  (Uev  4i*)  by  the  device  ol  reckoning  the  6 
Solomonic  books  as  one.  The  West  had  not,  however,  the 
interest  in  the  number  24  that  the  East  hivd  in  22,  and  generally 
disreganled  even  this  formal  agreement  with  the  Jews. 

Cauiodorua  (Instittitio,  etc.,  chs.  xii.-xiv.,  c.  544  a.d.)  gives 
Jerome's  (Heb.)  Can.,  then  Augustine's,  and  finally  the  Can.  of 
the  a/Ut^wa  traiwZai  10,  which  represents  Lat. usage  l)efore  Jerome, 
viz.  Qn-Ch  ;  Ps,  Sol  6  (Pr,  Wig,  Sir,  Ec,  Ca) ;  Prophets ;  Job, 
To,  Est,  Jth,  1.  2  Es,  1.  2  Mac.  The  two  groups  are  to  be 
noted.  The  divergence  ol  the  three  lists  Irom  each  other 
seems  to  cause  the  writer  no  trouble. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  list  of  the  Deeretum  Gelanii,  which,  il 
It  is  that  of  the  Synod  of  3S2,  is  the  first  ofHcial  Can.  of 
the  Roman  Church.  It  puts  Wig,  Sir  with  Solomonic  books. 
Bar  with  Jer,  and  ends  with  an  '  onler  ol  histories,'  which  is 
our  second  group,  as  follows  :  Job,  To,  1.  2  Es,  Est,  Jth, 
I.  2  Mae. 

The  next  offlcial  OT  Can.  wos  that  ol  the  African  Councils  of 
Eippo  (39:J)  and  Carthage  (397) :  Gn-Ch,  Job,  Ps,  Sol  5,  12 
prophets.  Is,  Jer,  Dn,  Ezk,  To,  Jth,  Est,  1.  2  Es,  1.  2  Mac. 
Here  Job  is  separated  from  the  second  group  and  put  in  its  old 
connexion  with  Ps,  Pr.  These  councils  were  nominated  bi' 
Atigngtiru;,  whose  weight  on  the  side  of  Church  tradition  over- 
bore the  influence  of  Jerome's  learning.  Augustine  stands  for 
the  Catholic  principle  as  deteniiining  the  Can.  (dc  doct.  ii.  8, 12), 
even  when  he  feels  the  objections,  e.g.  to  Wig  and  Sir,  that 
the  ancient  Church  h.is  received  them  is  decisive  (de  dv.  xvii. 
20, 1).  Augustine  gives,  in  de  doct.  ii.  8, 13,  a  list  of  44  books  of 
OT — 22  historical,  made  by  adding  to  Gn-Ch,  as  a  secondary 
list,  our  secon*!  group :  Job,  To,  Est,  Jth,  1.  2  Mac,  1.  2  Es. ; 
and  22  prophetit-nl,  made  by  prefixing  to  the  10  prophets  our 
first  group :  Ps,  Pr,  Ca,  Ec,  Wis,  Sir.  In  his  last  book,  how- 
ever (SpeciUuin),  he  seems  inclined  to  put  the  A.  at  the  end 
ol  OT  Can.,  separating  Wis,  Sir  Irom  group  1,  and  Job  from 
group  2.  This  may  reveal  a  growing  sense  ol  the  secondary 
authority  or  security  of  the  A. 

Innocent  i.  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  ol  Toulouse 
(40.")),  gives  a  list  in  which  the  two  groups  still  appear  :  Gn-4  K 
(with  Uu) ;  Prophets ;  Solomon  5,  Ps  ;  '  ol  histories,'  Job,  I'o, 
Est,  Jth,  1.  2  Mac,  1.  2  Es,  1.  2  Ch. 

Tlie  outcome  of  the  matter  in  the  Lat.  Church 
was  tlie  Vulff.,  and  the  leading  MS  of  it  (Cod. 
Amiatinus,  c.  700)  gives,  in  the  name  of 
Jerome,  a  list  identical  with  that  sanctioned  at 
Trent  (see  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  this  article). 
The  order  is  nearer  to  that  of  Augustine  in  dc 
doct.  ii.  8  tlian  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Hippo. 
The  secondary  group  of  histories  follows  the  primary 
(Gn-Ch),  and  tlie  group  of  poetry  follows  it,  preced- 
ing the  propliets.  Job,  however,  is  put  between 
the  two,  so  that  it  might  belong  either  to  history 
or  poetry,  and  1.   2  Mac  are  separated  from  the 

i;roup  and  put  at  the  end — a  partial  compromise 
»etw(!cn  the  toi)i(al  place  given  to  this  group  by 
Augustine,  and  the  more  chronological  place 
assigned  it  in  the  Old  Latin,  and  at  Hinpo.  The 
result  is  that  the  A.  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
middle  of  OT,  distinguished  in  no  way  from  other 
books.  Until  the  decree  of  Trent,  however,  it  was 
still  po.ssible  to  regard  the  A.  as  of  inferior 
authority,  and,  when  can.  was  understood  to  mean 
authoritative,  even  as  not  in  the  Canon.  The 
middle  ages  furnished  some  followers  of  Jerome 
(e.ff.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  d.  1140;  Peter  of 
Clugny,  (I.  1156;  Nicolaus  of  Lyra.  d.  1340)  who 
anticipate  the  view  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1437- 


1517),  who  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  great  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglott,  that  the  a*'  books  are  outside 
of  the  Canon,  and  are  received  by  the  Cliurch  as  useful 
reading,  not  as  authoritative  for  doctrine.  Erasmus 
(1467-1536)  also  follows  Jerome,  though  expressing 
himself  with  his  usual  reserve  and  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  '  Whether 
the  Church  receives  them  as  possessing  the  same 
authority  as  the  others,  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
must  know.'  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Luther's  opponent 
at  Augsburg  (1518),  would  interpret  the  decisions 
of  Councils  and  Fathers  by  Jerome. 

Though  the  Vulg.  Canon  had  been  reaflirmed  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  put  forth  as  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1439),  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Koman  Church  would  have  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  1545,  against  the  views  of  its  own  best 
scholars,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Luther.  The 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulg.  to  be  in  all 
parts  of  equal  authority,  and  dclinitely  rejected 
the  efforts  of  Ximenes  and  others  to  put  the  A.  in 
a  separate  cla.ss,  '  ecclesiastical '  or  '  deutero-can.' 
In  the  Bibliotheca  Sancta  of  Sixtus  Senensis  the 
case  is  correctly  stated.  The  distinction  of  Proto- 
can.  and  Deutero-can.  or  ecclesiastical  books  is 
given  (to  the  latter  class  belong,  in  OT,  Est,  To, 
Jth,  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  Wis,  Sir,  Ad.  Dn,  1  and  2  Mac  ; 
in  NT,  Mk  16"--^  Lk  22«-«  Jn  7='-8i',  He,  Ja, 
2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude,  Ilev),  but  the  distinction  has 
only  historical  significance.  These  books,  it  is 
said,  were  not  known  till  a  late  period  ;  were  even 
formerly  held  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a"'  and  not  can.  ; 
were  at  first  permitted  to  be  read  only  before 
catechumens  (Athanasius),  then  before  all  believers 
(Ilufinus),  but  only  for  edification,  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  doctrine  ;  but  were  at  last  adopted 
among  Scriptures  of  irrefragable  authority. 

This  consistent  position  is  deserted  by  modern 
Catholics  for  the  unhistorical  view  that  the  LXX 
Can.  was  the  original  one,  which  was  shortened 
by  Jews  for  an  antichristian  purpose ;  so  that 
the  words  proto-can.  and  deutero-can.  reverse  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  have  not  even  an 
historical  justification  (Kaulen,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Emiyk.''^  art.  '  Kanon'). 

(6.)  Protestant. — Even  on  the  ground  of  Catholic 
scholarship  those  Avho  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Church  must  give  the  A.  a  secondary  place.  The 
first  Prot.  etlbrt  to  fi.K  the  place  of  the  A.  was  made 
by  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Carlstadt,  in  his  De 
canonicis  scriptw-is,  1520.  He  discusses  the  views 
of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  vindicates  Jerome's 
position.  He  gives  the  Heb.  OT  Can.,  Law,  Pro- 
phets, and  Hagio^apha,  tliinks  tliese  divisions 
indicate  a  decroasmg  order  of  value,  and  makes 
corresponding  discriminations  in  NT.  OT  A.  he 
divides  into  two  classes:  (1)  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To, 
1  and  2  Mac ;  '  Hi  sunt  apocryphi,  i.e.  extra 
canonem  hebrfeorum,  tamen  agiographi.'  (2)  3  and 
4  Ezr,  Bar,  Pr.  Man,  Ad.  Dn :  '  Hi  libri  sunt 
plane  apocryphi  virgis  censoriis  animadvertendi.' 
This  significant  eflbrt  remained  almost  without 
eflect. 

In  contrast  to  this  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  historical  means  (to  return  to  the  original  posi- 
tion), Luther  wavered  l)etween  a  free  criticism  of 
the  Can.  by  the  Christian  consciousness,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  acceptance  of  the  current 
Bible.  He  wished  1  Mac  had  tlie  place  of  Est  in 
the  Canon.  Of  Jth,  To,  Sir,  Wis,  he  judges 
favourably.  Even  Ad.  Dn  and  Ad.  Est  have 
much  good  in  them.  Bar  and  2  Mac,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  condemns. 

In  Luther's  Bible  (completed  1534)  the  A.  stand 
between  OT  and  NT,  with  tlie  title:  'A.,  that  is 
books  which  are  not  held  equal  to  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  nevertheless  are  useful  and  gootl  to 
read.'     They  include  our  A.  with  the  exception  of 
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1  juid  2  Es,  Luthers  jud^ent  on  these  two  books 
was  especially  unfavourable,  but  for  their  omission 
he  liad  the  authority  of  Jerome,  whose  view  per- 
haps affected  their  exclusion  at  Trent. 

The  Reformed  Church  took  a  somewhat  less 
favourable  view  of  the  A.  In  the  Ziirich  Bible 
(1529-1530)  they  stand,  in  Leo  Jud.'s  tr.,  after  NT, 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Bible,  Avith  the  non-committal 
preface :  '  These  are  the  books  which  by  the  ancients 
were  not  wTitten  nor  numbered  among  the  Biblical 
books,  and  also  are  not  found  among  the  Hebrews.' 
Here  1  and  2  Es  are  included,  as  well  as  3  Mac ; 
while  Three,  Pr.  Man,  Ad.  Est  were  added  only  in 
later  edd. 

The  French  Bible  of  Calvin  (1535)  puts  the  A. 
between  OT  and  NT,  with  the  title  :  '  The  volume 
of  the  a**  books  contained  in  the  Vulg.  tr.,  which  we 
have  not  found  in  Heb.  or  Chaldee.'  Here  1  and  2 
Es  are  included.  A  preface,  doubtless  by  Calvin, 
reaffirms  Jerome's  view  as  to  the  value  of  these 
books. 

Coverdale  was  the  first  to  tr.  the  A.  from  Gr.  into 
En".  (1536).  He  put  them  between  OT  and  NT, 
with  the  title :  '  Apocripha.  The  bokes  and  treatises 
which  amonge  the  fathers  of  olde  are  not  rekened 
to  be  of  like  authorite  with  the  other  bokes  of  the 
byble,  nether  are  they  foude  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Hebrue.* 

Matthew's  Bible  (1537)  reproduces  Coverdale's 
A.,  and  translates  Calvin's  Preface,  stating  that 
these  books  are  not  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Church,  nor  used  to  prove  doctrine,  but  only  for 
'  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  history,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  godly  manners.' 

Cranmer's  Bible  (1540)  divides  OT  into  three 
parts:  (1)  Pent.,  (2)  Hist,  books,  (3)  Remaining 
books  ;  and  adds,  '  The  volume  of  the  bokes  called 
Hagiographa,'  so  called  '  because  they  were  wont 
to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it 
were  in  secret  and  apart ' !  But  in  the  reprint  of 
1541  they  appear  as  A.,  and  simply  as  '  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Bible.' 

The  Bishops'  Bible  (1568)  treats  the  A.  stUl  more 
favourably.  The  table  of  contents  gives  it  as 
'  The  fourth  part  called  Apocryphus.'  The  separate 
title-page  reads,  '  The  Volume  of  the  bookes  called 
Apocrypha.'  But  a  classified  list  of  'the  whole 
Scripture  of  the  Bible,'  under  the  headings  Legal, 
Historical,  Sapiential,  and  Prophetical,  is  given, 
which  follows  the  Vulg.,  with  two  changes  of  order 
due  to  its  scheme  (puts  1  and  2  Mac  after  Job,  and 
Ps  before  Is),  and  with  the  addition  of  3  and  4  Ezr, 
with  the  explanation  in  the  case  of  these  two  books 
only  that  they  are  apocryphal. 

In  the  Authorized  Version  (1611)  'the  bookes 
called  Apocrj-pha'  are  marked  by  the  running  title 
'  Apocrypha '  at  the  top  of  the  page,  but  have  no 
preface  or  separate  table  of  contents ;  and  in  the 
table  of  lessons  at  the  beginning  they  are  included 
under  OT. 

The  edd.  so  far  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  rather 
than  diminishing  regard  for  the  books.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  e<ld.  of  AV  began  to  appear 
in  which  the  A.  was  omitted  (1629,  etc.). 

The  Confessions  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  agree  substantially  with  Article  VI.  of  the 
Eng.  Church  (Lat.  1562,  Eng.  1571),  which,  with 
the  list  of  A.,  explains :  'And  the  other  books  (as 
Jerome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.'  But  a 
less  favourable  judgment,  held  at  first  by  few,  has 
gradually,  through  much  controversy,  prevailed  in 
Protestantism.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort  (161S)  a 
strong,  though  unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  to  re- 
move the  A.  wholly  from  the  Bible.  In  England  the 
opposition  came  especially  from  the  Puritans,  and 
took   final    form  in  the  Westminster  Confession 


(1648) :  'The  books  commonly  called  A.,  not  being 
of  divine  inspiration,  are  no  part  of  the  Can.  of  the 
Scripture ;  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority  in  the 
Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  in  any  otherwise  approved, 
or  made  use  of,  than  other  human  writings.'  This 
means  the  exclusion  of  the  A.  from  the  Bible  and 
from  use  in  Church  serNnce,  which  the  Puritans 
demanded  in  1689.  It  was  not  until  1827,  after 
two  years'  sharp  dispute,  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  decided  to  exclude  the  A. 
from  all  its  publications  of  the  Bible. 

Within  the  Church  of  England  the  number  of 
readings  from  the  A.  has  been  reduced.  Origin- 
ally covering  Sept.  27-Nov.  23,  in  1867  selections 
from  Wis,  Sir,  and  Bar  only  are  assigned  for 
Oct.  27-Nov.  17,  beside  some  selections  for  certain 
holy  days.  The  latter,  with  reading  from  To, 
Wis,  and  Sir  for  Nov.  2-20,  are  retained  by  the 
Amer.  Epis.  Church,  while  the  Irish  removes  all. 

Among  non-Episcopal  Churches  the  A.  has  had 
in  recent  years  practically  no  recognition. 

On  the  Continent  the  movement  toward  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  A.  from  edd.  of  the  Bible  has  been 
slower.  The  decision  of  the  British  Society  in 
1827  met  with  a  storm  of  disapproval.  The  con- 
troversy revived  in  1850,  when  numerous  works 
appeared  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the  A. 
in  edd.  of  the  Bible.  Its  ablest  champions  were, 
among  Conser>-ative  scholars,  Stier  and  Hengsten- 
berg ;  among  Liberals,  Bleek.  In  the  Revision  of 
Luther's  Bible  (1892)  it  still  stands,  with  Lather's 
title. 

The  long  controversy  regarding  the  canoni«}ity 
of  the  a**  books,  in  which  the  power  of  tradition 
and  the  weakness  of  reason  in  matters  of  religious 
concern  are  conspicuously  illustrate<i,  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  for  Protestantism.  The  modem 
historical  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  putting 
these  WTitings  in  their  true  place  as  significant 
documents  of  a  most  important  era  in  religious 
history. 

IJTERATURE.— 1.  Tkxt  :  Fritzsche,  Libri  Apoeryphi  Veterit 
Testamenti  Graeee  (lipsue  ISTl) ;  Edd.  of  the  JLXX,  esp.  Swete 
(Cunb.  1887-18W). 

2.  Translations  crro  Esousb  :  Ball,  7VU  Vetriorwm  A.  (AT, 
with  rarious  renderings  and  readingsX  1S93 ;  A  Revised  tr.  by 
Kssell  (below) ;  ChurtOD,  Unean.  and  Apocryphal  Scripture* 
0884) ;  The  RV  of  the  A.  (VBOS). 

3.  IsTXODUcnox  asd  Commkitaxibs  :  Schfirer,  HJP,  tr.  by 
Vacpttenaa,  et  aL  1885-1890,  S5  32,  33 ;  Fritzache  and  Grimm, 
Kung^$tte$  Sxegetitehu  Handbueh  zu  den  Apokryphen  dt* 
Alien  Tettamenta  (Leipzig',  1851-186n);  BisseD,  'The  A.  of  tibe 
OT"  (Lang:e-Schair,  Com.  toL  xv.  ISSO);  'The  ApociyiAa,* 
edited  by  H.  Wace  {Speaker'*  Com.  ISSs). 

4.  Gexeral:  Art.  on  the  A.  in  Herzog,  RE  2  Aufl.  (by 
Schnrer) ;  Smith,  DS^  (by  Rvle) ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Ertegk. 
d.  KathoL  TheoL*  (by  Eaulen) ;  Hamburger,  RE  [Jewish]. 

See  also  artkdeB  Baix,  SEPrcAeiST,  C a50S,  and  literature  there 

dted.  Frank  C.  Porter. 

APOLLONIA  ('AxoWcwto).— ApoUonia,  in  Ac  17*, 
a  town  through  which  St.  Paul  passed,  after 
leaving  AmphipoKs,  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica.  It 
was  an  inland  Gneco- Macedonian  town  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia,  distant  from  Amphipolis  a 
day's  journey '( Li V.  xlv.  28)  or  about  30  miles,  and 
from  ThessjQonica  about  38  miles.  It  lay  not  far 
from  the  Lake  Bolbe,  and  the  Via  Egnatia  passed 
through  it.  Little  is  kno^^'n  of  its  history.  Its 
name  (so  common  as  to  be  represented  by  33 
entries  in  Pauly-Wiss.  HE,  three  in  Macecionia 
itself,  while  the  'most  important  was  A.  in  lUyria) 
seems  preserved  in  the  modem  Pollina  (Leake, 
N.G.  iii.  458).  William  P.  Dicksox. 

APOLLONIUS  ('AxoXXt&i'toj).  —  Apollonius,  a 
I)ersonal  name  of  frequent  occurrence  (under  which 
129  entries  appear  in  Pauly-Wiss.  RE),  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  1  and  2  Mac. 

1.  The  first,  in  the  apparent  order  of  time,  is 
described   (2   Mac    3*)    as  son    of    Thrasaeus    (or 
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Thraseas ; — the  RV  notes  the  text  as  probabl)' 
corrupt,  and  siij^'^'ests,  as  perhajjs  the  true  reading, 
'Apollonius  of  TarBUs'),  and  governor  (ffT;)aTi770s)  of 
CiL'le-Syria  and  Plio-nice  under  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator  (B.C.  187-175).  One  Simon,  designated 
as  governor  (UV  guardian)  of  the  temple  (2  Mac 
3^  vpoffTdrrji),  having  had  dill'erences  with  tlie  liigh- 
priest  Onias  concerning  '  market-administration ' 
(iyopavo/j.ias  seems  preferable  to  the  common 
reatling  irapavo/xla^),  took  his  revenge  by  suggest- 
ing to  Apollonius  that  the  temple  at  Jems,  con- 
tained untold  treasures,  which  might  tempt  the 
king's  cu])idity.  A.  conveyed  the  suggestion  to 
Seleucus,  and  induced  him  to  send  Heliodorus  his 
chancellor  (UV  ;  not  'treasurer,'  AV),  to  Jerus. 
to  plunder  the  temple.  The  devices  of  Heliodorus, 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  liis  purpose,  and 
the  api)arition  by  which  it  was  baflied,  are  narrated 
in  2  Mac  3.  In  4  Mac  4''"  the  attempt  is  presented 
as  the  act  of  A.  himself,  and  not  of  Heliodorus. 

2.  At  2  Mac  4*'  an  A.,  son  of  Menestheus, 
appears,  sent  by  Antioclius  Epiphanes  as  envoy 
to  Egypt  on  occasion  of  the  'enthroning'  (which 
seems  the  best  interinetation  of  TrpuTOKXiaia  or 
irpwT0K\7)(Tta,  literally  the  iirst  'sitting  on,'  or 
formal  'call  to'  the  throne) of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(in  B.C.  173).  He  may  not  improbably  be  the 
same  A.  who  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xlii.  6)  as  having 
headed  an  embassy  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome. 

3.  At  2  Mac  6*^"=*  we  lind  an  A.  sent  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (in  B.C.  166),  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  to  Judaea,  under  orders  to  slay  all  that 
were  of  a^e  for  military  service,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children.  Coming  to  Jerus.  under  pre- 
text of  peace,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath, 
w  hen  the  Jews  were  keeping  their  day  of  rest,  to 
massacre  '  great  multitudes.'  He  is  characterised 
as  'that  detestable  ringleader'  (RV  'lord  of 
pollutions '  ;  /jLvffdpxVj  not  occurring  elsewhere, 
pos.sibly  '  ruler  of  the  Mysians,'  but  probably 
'  leader  in  foul  deeds  '),  m  bile  the  use  of  the  article 
seems  to  point  to  one  previously  mentioned,  and  so 
suggests  his  identity  with  the  '  governor  of  Ccele- 
Syria'  (in  ch.  3'  and  4*:  No.  1  above).  The 
interval  of  nine  years  leaves  this  at  least  doubtful ; 
but  there  is  less  reason  to  question  his  identity  with 
the  person  not  named  but  described  at  1  Mac  1** 
as  'chief  collector  of  tribute'  sent  by  the  HelleniMng 
king  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  destruction.  Jos. 
(Ant.  XII.  vii.  1)  designates  him  as  commandant 
(<rT/)aTij76j)  of  Samaria  (apparently  =  provincial 
governor,  ficpiSdpxv^<  XII.  v.  5),  and  records  his  sub- 
sequent faJl,  in  conliict  with  Judas  Maccabajus,  as 
does  also  1  Mac  S^"-'^. 

4.  At  2  Mac  12'^  A.,  'son  of  Genna^us,'  appears 
as  one  of  the  local  commandants  who,  notwith- 
standing the  covenant  that  the  Jews  should  have 
rest  and  leave  to  observe  their  own  law^s,  continued 
to  vex  them,  and  to  countenance  such  attacks  on 
their  liberties  as  tlie  treacherous  massacre  at  Joppa, 
which  Judas  hastened  to  avenge.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him.  The  patronymic  'son  of 
Gennajus'  distinguishes  him  from  (1)  the  son  of 
Thrasojus  and  (2)  the  son  of  Menestheus ;  and 
the  siiggestion  of  Winer  (RWB  s.v.,  following 
Liither's  rendering  Cfllcn),  tliat  Yewalov  might  l)e 
taken  as  an  adjective, 'the  well-bom,' used  ironically 
(presumably  of  the  latter),  is  highly  improbable  ; 
for,  as  Grimm  remarks,  the  irony  would  be  too 
covert,  and  (iennama  occurs  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name  (Pape,  s.v.). 

8.  When  Demetrius  11.  Nikator  came  forward  to 
claim  his  father's  crown  in  rivalry  to  Alexander 
Balas  (about  B.C.  148),  wo  learn  from  1  Mac.  \{f-'^ 
that  he  appointed  (Karidr-rtffev)  A.,  who  Avas  over 
Ca!lc-S\Tia :  who  gathered  a  great  force,  challenged 
Jonathan  the  high  priest  as  a  supporter  of  Ralas, 
but,  after  a  scries  of  successful  manoeuvres  on  the 


part  of  Jonathan  with  the  support  of  his  brother 
Simon,  was  defeated  in  battle  at  Azotus  (B.C.  147). 
From  the  mode  of  expression,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  previously  governor  under  Ualas,  and 
won  over  by  Demetrius  ;  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, if  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  A.  mentioned 
by  I'olybius  (xxxi.  19.  6  and  21.  2)  as  the  avvTpo<poi 
(foster-brother)  and  conlidant  of  the  elder 
Demetrius,  who  shared  in  the  plot  for  his  escape 
from  Rome,  and  may  readily  have  sympathised 
with  the  claims  of  the  j'ounger,  when  he  came  to 
assert  them.  Jos.  (Ant.  xill.  iv.  3)  calls  him  a 
Daian,  i.e.  one  of  the  Dai  or  Daliai  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  speaks  as  though  he  fought 
agamst  Jonathan  in  the  interest  of  Ralas  ;  but  this, 
as  Grimm  (in  loc.)  shows,  is  much  less  probable. 
The  circumstance  that  the  A.  of  Polybius  had  two* 
brothers,  Meleager  and  Menestheus  (xxxi.  21.  2),  is 
a  somewhat  slender  ground  for  assuming  relation- 
ship to  the  son  of  Menestheus  (No.  3  above). 

William  P.  Dickson. 

APOLLOPHANES  ('AiroXXo^idvTjj,  2  Mac  \Q^),  a 
Syrian  killed  at  the  taking  of  Gazara  bv  Judas 
Maccab.'cus.  This  Gazara  is  not  the  well-known 
town  in  the  Shephelah,  near  to  Nicopolis  and 
Ekron ;  probably  it  should  be  identilied  with 
Jazer  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  in  the 
Ammonite  country  (so  Rawlinson).     See  1  Mac  6". 

H.  A.  White. 

APOLLOS  ('AttoXXois). — An  Alexandrian  Jew 
(Ac  18-').  Apollonius,  of  which  Apollos  is  a 
natural  abbreviation,  is  the  reading  of  Cod.  D, 
the  chief  representative  of  the  Western  text  of 
the  Acts,  which  is  here  very  interesting,  and 
probably  presents  a  genuine  tradition.  He  is 
described  as  'fervent  in  spirit'  (see  Ro  12''),  as 
'an  eloquent  man'  (for  Xo7toj  means  this  rather 
than  '  learned '),  and  as  '  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,' 
i.e.  well  versed  in  the  Gr.  OT.  He  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  Alexandria  by  early 
residence  as  well  as  by  race,  for  D  records  that 
his  religious  instruction  was  received  iv  ttj  iraTpiSi. 
He  came  to  Ephesiis  in  the  summer  of  54,  while 
St.  Paul  was  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  and 
there  '  he  spake  and  taught  accurately  the  things 
concerninj'  Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John  ;  and  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  syna- 
gogue.' The  precise  character  of  his  religious 
knowledge  is  not  easily  determined  from  these 
few  words.  It  has  been  generally  held  that  A.'s 
instruction  in  'the  way  of  the  Lord'  (v.=",  see 
Is  40^,  Mt  3^)  was  such  as  any  well-educated 
Jew  might  have  gathered  from  teaching  like  that 
of  the  Baptist,  based  on  the  Messianic  jirophecies. 
This  view  is  conlirmed  to  some  extent  by  the 
account  of  what  happened  when  St.  Paul  returned 
to  Ephesus  after  A.'s  departure.  He  there  found 
twelve  disciples,  who  bemg  asked,  '  Did  ye  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?'  returned  an 
answer  which  sliowed  their  ignorance  of  any  dis- 
tinctive gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  explained 
that  they  had  formerly  received  John's  baptism, 
but  willindy  accepted,  the  Christian  rite  at  St. 
Paul's  hands.  It  is  probable  that  tliese  men  were 
disciples  of  A.,  and  that,  having  been  influenced  by 
his  teaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Ephesus,  their 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  fairly  represented  his. 
But  Blass  (in  /oc.)  points  out  that  the  words  naO-nral 
and  TnarevaavTei  used  of  them  are  never  used  save 
of  Christians,  and  thus  some  knowledge  at  the 
least  of  the  Christian  story  may  be  s\iiiposcd  to 
have  been  theirs.  Indeed  A.  is  said  (v."-^)  to  have 
taught  AKpi^ws  the  things  concerning  Jesus,  al- 
though he  knew  only  of  the  baptltm  of  John. 
And  so  Blass  suggests  that,  possibly  from  a 
written  Gospel  which  had  reached  Alexandria,  A. 
had  learnt  tlie  main  facts  of  the  Lords  life,  and 
that  his  ignorance  of  Christian  baptism  may  be 
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explained  by  his  not  ha\-ing  come  in  the  way  of 
Christian  teachers.  Takin<'  this  view,  the  narra- 
tive proceeds  naturally  :  '  But  when  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  heard  him,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and 
expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  iKpt^ffrepw.' 
It  would  seem  probable,  though  the  fact  is  not 
stated,  that  A.  received  baptism  at  their  hands,  as 
his  followers  in  a  like  case  did  at  the  hands  of  St. 
Paul.  After  some  stay  in  Ephesus,  A.  determined 
to  go  to  Corinth,  an  invitation  to  do  so  having 
come  to  him,  according  to  the  Western  text,  from 
certain  Corinthians  who  were  in  Ephesus  at  the 
time.  They  gave  him  letters  of  commendation, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Corinth  '  he  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grace ;  for  he 
powerfully  confuted  the  Jews  and  that  publicly, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ '  (Ac  18-«). 

In  the  spring  of  57,  A.  having  returned  to 
Ephesus,  we  leam  from  1  Co  (see  esp.  V-  and  3') 
that  there  were  divisions  among  the  Christians  at 
Corinth,  the  names  of  Paul  and  A.  (as  well  as  of 
Peter)  being  used  as  those  of  party  leaders.*  The 
question  at  issue  may  have  been  only  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  Paul  and  A.  in  the  founding 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was  also  a  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  gospel  was  presented  by  each.  Possibly  the 
eloquence  of  A.  as  contrasted  with  St.  Paul's 
rugged  style  (see  1  Co  2^"'',  2  Co  11*)  appealed  to 
a  certain  cultivated  class  at  Corinth,  and  it  may 
be  (though  for  this  there  is  no  proof)  that  some 
doctrinal  differences  appeared  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  The  teaching  of  A.'s  followers  may,  e.g., 
have  degenerated  into  Antinomian  Gnosticism. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
agitated  by  bitterly  opposed  factions  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Rome.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  was  any  personal  disagreement  between  St. 
Paul  and  A.     It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  in 

1  Co  2S  St.  Paul  has  the  eloquent  A.  in  his  mind, 
and  again  in  2  Co  3^,  where  he  declares  that  he 
at  least  needed  no  commendatory  letters ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  A.  is  not  mentioned  at  all  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth  in 

2  Co  V^.  But  however  we  explain  these  passages, 
they  do  not  prove  anj-thing  like  serious  estrange- 
ment. In  1  Co  16^-,  St.  Paul,  probably  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  for  A.,  says,  'As  touching  A.,  the 
brother,  I  besought  him  much  to  come  unto  you 
with  the  brethren,  and  it  was  not  at  all  his  will  to 
come  now  [or  '  not  God's  will  that  he  should 
come  now ']  ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have 
opportunity.'  A.  may  well  have  been  un^\illing  to 
return  at  a  time  when  his  presence  would  inflame 
party  spirit.  The  last  mention  of  A.  in  the  NT  is 
m  Tit  3^^.  He  was  then  (a.d.  67)  in  Crete,  or  was 
shortly  expected  there ;  and  St.  Paul  urges  Titus 
to  set  him  forward  on  his  journey  with  Zenas, — a 
kindly  message  which,  while  it  does  not  suggest 
personal  intimacy,  does  not  suggest  either  any 
difference  of  interest  or  hostility  of  sentiment. 
Jerome  {in  loc.)  thinks  that  A.  retired  to  Crete 
until  he  heard  that  the  divisions  at  Corinth  were 
healed,  and  says  that  he  then  returned  and  became 
bishop  of  that  city. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Luther,  and  the  opinion 
is  now  widely  held,  that  A.  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     See  Hebrews. 

LrreKATTRE. — Conybeare  and  Howson,  S*.  Paul,  voL  iL  ch. 
xiv.      Jfeander,   Planting,   bk.  iiL  ch.  vu.    Renao,  St.  Paul, 
p.  240,  372  ff.    Bias,  Com.  on  Acts,  pp.  201-3,  and  in  Bxpot. 
iinet,  viL  561 ;  Wright,  »6.  uc  8.  J.  H.  BERNARD. 
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*  Field,  following  Chrysostom,  on  1  Co  4«,  suggests  ttiat  the 
names  of  the  real  part}- 'leaders  are  not  known  to  us,  and  tfaat 
St.  Paul  substituted  for  them  his  own  name  and  that  of  ApoUoa. 
But,  though  his  note  is  interesting,  we  prefer  to  follow  the 
simpler  and  more  usual  interpretation  in  the  text. 


APOLLTON  ('AroXXvwr  '  Destroyer ').— The  tr.  of 
the  Heb.  name  fV=t3»e,  the  angel  of  the  Abyss  in  Rev 
9**",  who  was  king  over  the  destructive  locusts. 
In  the  Talm.  tract  Shabbath  55*  we  hnd  reference 
to  the  angels  of  destruction  (n^zn  tk'js)  who  accom- 
plish God's  purpose  on  the  wicked.  They  are  six  in 
number :  Wrath,  Indignation,  Anger,  Destruction, 
Desolation,  and  Consumption.  Over  these  are 
placed  Abaddon  and  Maweth  (ma  Death).  See 
Weber,  System  der  Pal.  Theol.  p.  166  f.  These 
are  obviously  later  Judaic  developments  of  the 
simpler  ideas  of  OT  ;  for  the  tendency  of  Judaism 
after  the  Exile,  and  esp.  during  the  Gr.  period, 
was  to  interpolate  personal  mediating  acti\ities 
between  the  supersensuous  and  the  phenomenal 
world.  But  though  this  enormous  development  of 
angelology  was  stimulated  by  Hellenic  speculative 
ideas,  its  ultimate  source  must  be  traced  to  Bab. 
religion  (cf.  SchwaUy,  Das  Leben  naeh  dem  Tode, 
pp.  146  f.).  Respecting  the  plague-demons  of  Bab. 
exorcism  and  personitications  of  evU,  see  Sayce, 
HibbeH  Led.  pp.  306-312 ;  cf.  also  327-335. 

Another  name  of  like  signification  to  that  of  A. 
is  the  Hellenic  'Affiwdaloi  Asmodceus,  a  name  which 
occurs  in  To  3^  as  that  of  the  evil  spirit  which  slew 
the  seven  husbands  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Raguel. 
This  is  the  Gnecised  form  of  the  Heb.  iPf  k,  '  Des- 
troyer. '  The  derivation  of  t  his  name  must  obviously 
be  sought  in  the  Heb.  ~:xr  'to  destroy.'  The 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  the  Pers.  ASshma 
daeva,  leader  of  the  devas,  adopted  by  Levy  in  his 
Chaldee  Lex.  from  Windischmann  {Zoroastr. 
Studien),  is  by  no  means  so  probable.  This  personi- 
fication appears  to  be  the  same  as  6  'OXoOpevaw  of 
Wis  18».  In  the  Targ.  on  Ec  I'^  he  is  called  ks'tc 
n'zn  'king  of  evil  spirits.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Jewish  fables  which  represent 
Asmodaeus  as  the  offspring  of  Tubalcain  and  his 
sister  Xoema.  Respecting  Paul's  use  of  iXotfpeimJs 
(n'TtfO  of  Ex  12'-''),  introduced  by  him  into  the 
narrative  of  Nu  16^^^^,  see  Heinrici  -  Meyer  on 
1  Co  10">. 

The  OT  conceptions  respecting  Abaddon  may  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  Job 
26*  28**  31".  In  the  first  of  these  the  word 
Abaddon  stands  in  parallelism  with  Shedl  or  the 
underworld  (Hades),  just  as  we  find  in  Pr  15". 
Delitzsch  in  his  comment  on  this  last  passage 
endeavours  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Shedl 
and  Abaddon,  the  latter  designating  the  lowest 
depth  of  Hades  ;  but  I  see  no  warrant  for  thLs  in 
OT,  though  in  later  times  we  know  that  such  a 
distinction  was  made  (Schwally,  ibid.  p.  166,  on 
Lk  16^"-*,  and  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  169). 
Moreover,  in  Job  31**  the  same  conception  prevails 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  in  the  previous  OT 

fassages  to  which  we  have  referred.  So  also  in 
's  88**,'  where  Abaddon  and  the  grave  stand  in 
parallelism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  Job  28*^  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
that  personification  which  in  later  times  was  to 
have  so  extended  a  development.  For  in  that 
passage  both  Abaddon  and  Death  are  personified, 
and  words  are  ascribed  to  them.  Cf.  the  vivid  and 
dramatic  portrayal  of  the  devouring  She  jI  in  Is 
5".  On  the  use  of  p-^jK  in  the  Wisdom  literature 
of  OT  see  art.  Abaddox. 

OwEX  C.  Wkitehouse. 
APOSTASY.— The  Eng.  word  does  not  occur. 
The  Gr.  curorraffia  is  used  twice  :  (1)  in  defining  the 
charge  made  against  St.  Paul  (Ac  2r-*')  tliat  he 
'  taught  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles 
to  forsake  Moses '  (so  AV,  RV  ;  Gr.  dirotrTcwaw  d-rb 
Mwiwewj,  lit.  'a.  from  Moses*) ;  and  (2)  sls  the  word 
used  for  the  'falling  away'  (so  AV,  RV)  which 
precedes  or  accompanies  the  revelation  of  the 
'  Man  of  Sin '  (2  Th  2»).  See  Comm.  in  lor.  and 
art.  Max  of  Six.  J.  Hastixgs. 
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APOSTLE. — The  proper  meaning  of  driffToXoi  is 
an  ambassador,  who  not  only  carries  a  message 
like  an  dyyeXoi,  but  also  represents  the  sender.  So 
Herodotus  (i.  21)  of  Alyattes  to  Miletus;  (v.  38) 
of  Miletus  to  Sparta.  The  influence  of  Athens 
diverted  it  for  a  time  (e.g.  Demosth.  p.  252)  to 
mean  a  naval  squadron  ;  and  in  later  law  dirdaroXoi 
were  the  litterie  dimissoria;  by  which  a  case  was  re- 
ferred to  a  higher  court.  In  Uel.  Greek  it  returns 
to  its  other  meaning.  This  is  not  very  distinct  in 
1  K  14*  (Ahijah  dw.  o-xXT/pis  to  Jeroboam's  wife),  the 
only  place  where  it  is  found  in  LXX,  though 
Symmachus  has  it  clear  in  Is  IS'' (that  sendeth  c-y^ 
by  the  sea).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  dirdaroXoi 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  collect  the  temple  money, 
and  dwdcToXoi  sent  by  the  foreign  Jews  to  bring  it 
to  Jerus.  Later  on,  the  patriarch  at  Tiberias  had 
dirixTToXot  at  his  disposal  (Epiph.  Hcer.  30,  p.  129; 
Cod.  Theod.  xviii.  8.  14,  where  Honorius,  in  398, 
abolishes  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  See 
Gothofred,  ad  loc). 

In  NT  it  is  found  Mt  10*  {tuv  Sk  SuSeKa  dw.), 
Mk  6*"  (oi  dir.— those  sent  forth,  v."),  Jn  13^^  (in  the 
general  sense),  and  frequently  in  Luke  and  Paul. 
Once  (He  3')  of  oui-  Lord  Himself,  which  is  the 
thought  of  Jn  17'*. 

After  the  ascension  the  number  of  the  Lord's 
ajtostles  was  not  fixed  at  twelve,  except  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Rev  21".  Setting  aside 
envoys  of  men  (2  Co  8^^  dir.  iKKXtjaiQv,  Ph  2''* 
iifjiQiv  Si  dir.)  and  false  ajwstles  (2  Co  IP*,  Rev  2*) 
who  needed  to  be  tried  (contrast  iirelpaaas  with 
1  Jn  4^  SoKifjidi'fTf),  we  have  first  Matthias,  though 
it  is  best  left  an  open  (question  whether  he  was 
penmnnently  numbered  with  the  Eleven.  Of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  there  can  be  no  doubt  (e.g.  Ac  14" 
oi  dir.  B.  Kul  II.),  and  of  James  the  Lord's  brother 
very  little  (Gal  l'*,  1  Co  15^  and  perhaps  9*). 
Anuronicus  and  Juniiis  at  Rome  seem  to  be 
'notable'  apostles  (Ro  16''  itrla-qfioi  in  roh  dir.),  and 
possibly  Silvanus  also  was  an  apostle.  On  the 
other  hand,  Timothy  is  shut  out  by  the  greetings 
of  2  Co,  Col,  Ph,  and  possibly  2  Ti  4"  (evayY^- 
XiffTov),  and  Apollos  (1  Co  4"-^  is  indecisive)  by 
Clement  (Ep.  47),  who  most  likely  knew  the  fact  of 
the  case. 

The  first  qualification  of  the  apostle  was  to  have 
'seen  the  Lord'  (Lk  24«,  Ac  1«-  =«,  1  Co  9'),  for  his 
first  duty  was  to  bear  witness  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection (e.g.  also  Ac  2*-).  Matthias,  Paul,  and 
James  (1  Co  15'')  had  this  qualification;  probably 
Barnabas,  Andronicus,  and  Junias,  who  were  all 
of  the  earliest  disciples  ;  and  very  possibly  Silvanus 
also.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  of  Apollos, 
hardly  possible  of  Timothy,  who  were  not  apostles. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition 
was  ever  waived,  unless  we  throw  forward  the 
Teaching  into  the  2nd  cent.  The  second  qualifica- 
tion was  (2  Co  12"')  the  '  signs  of  an  apostle,'  which 
consisted  partly  in  all  patience,  partly  in  signs  and 
wonders  and  powers,  and  jiartly  again  (e.g.  1  Co  9*) 
in  eflective  work  among  his  own  converts. 

These,  however,  wore  only  auaiifications  which 
others  also  held.  A  direct  call  was  also  needed, 
for  (1  Co  12**  fOfTo  6  Bibs,  Ei)h  4"  oiVdj  iSuKtv)  no 
human  authority  could  choose  an  apostle.  In  the 
case  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Ac  13*)  an  outward 
commission  from  the  Church  was  added ;  and  if 
Matthias  remained  an  aj^stle,  we  must  for  once 
assume  that  the  outward  api)ointment  somehow 
included  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit. 

The  work  of  the  ajwstle  was  (1  Co  1")  to  preach, 
or  (2  Co  5*,  Epli  6*)  to  be  an  ambassador  on  be- 
half of  Christ.  He  was  (Lk  24**)  to  be  a  witness 
to  all  nations,  and  (Mt  28'*)  to  make  disciples  of 
them,  so  that  the  whole  world  was  his  mission 
field.  There  is  no  authentic  trace  (legends  in 
Eus.  HE  iii.  1,  and  apocryphal  works)  of  any  local 


division  of  the  world  amongst  the  ai>ostles,  though 
(Gal  2")  it  was  settled  at  the  Conference  that  the 
Three  were  to  go  to  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul's  refusal  (Ro  15^")  to 
'build  on  another  man's  foundation'  was  due 
rather  to  courtesy  and  priidence  than  to  any  par- 
ticular assignment  of  districts  to  another  apostle. 

It  follows  that  the  apostle  belonged  to  the 
Church  in  general,  and  had  no  local  ties.  He  had 
a  right  indeed  (1  Co  9*''*'  ")  to  eat  and  drink  and 
live  oil'  the  gospel,  and  to  lead  al)out  a  Christian 
woman  as  a  wife  ;  but  this  was  all.  His  life  was 
spent  in  journeyings,  in  labours,  and  distresses 
(2  Co  6^),  standing  in  the  front  of  danger  like 
(1  Co  4*)  some  doomed  bestiarius  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. Certain  dwelling-place  he  had  none. 
The  Teaching  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  him  a  false 

frophet  if  he  stays  a  third  day  in  one  place.  St. 
*aul  worked  for  months  together  from  Corinth  and 
Ephesus ;  but  they  were  only  centres  for  his  work, 
no  settled  home  for  him.  Only  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  Jerus.  seemed  to  call  for  a  stationary 
apostle  in  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  more- 
over, was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  John  and  Philip, 
and  possibly  Andrew,  only  settled  down  in  Asia  in 
their  old  age. 

The  apostle's  relation  to  the  Churches  he  founded 
was  naturally  indefinite.  He  would  (Ac  14=^) 
choose  their  first  local  officials,  start  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  generally  help  them  with  fatherly 
counsel  (1  Co  4''''  ^*)  when  he  saw  occasion.  There 
is  no  sign  that  he  took  any  share  in  their  ordinary 
administration.  St.  Paul  interferes  with  it  only 
in  cases  where  the  Churches  have  gone  seriously 
wrong.  All  that  he  seems  to  aim  at  is  ( I )  to  up- 
hold the  authority  committed  to  him  ;  (2)  to  check 
teachings  which  made  the  gospel  vain,  like  tlie 
duty  of  circumcision,  the  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  the  need  of  asceticism ;  (3)  to  stop  cor- 
porate misconduct  which  the  Churches  themselves 
would  not  stop,  as  when  the  Corinthians  saw  no 
great  harm  in  fornication,  or  turned  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  a  scene  of  disorder.  Questions  referred 
to  him  he  answers  as  far  as  possible  on  general 
principles,  giving  (1  Co  7)  a  command  of  the  Lord 
when  he  can,  and  in  default  of  it  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  sometimes  a  hint  that  they  need  not 
have  asked  him.  In  general,  the  apostle  is  not  a 
regular  ruler  in  the  same  sense  as  a  modern  bishop, 
but  an  occasional  referee  like  the  visitor  of  a  college, 
who  acts  only  in  case  of  special  need. 

Literature.— liightfoot,  Gal.,  Excursus  on  The  Name  and 
Ofice  of  an  Apogtlc  ;  Harnack,  Texte  u.  (Inters,  ii.  1,  pp.  OS-US  ; 
Weizsiicker,  Apnst.  Zeitalter^  584-690 ;  Haupt,  Xum  VerstdiuL' 
nus  d.  Aposlolats  im  N.T.,  1890.  H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

APOTHECARY  is  found  Ex  302«- »  37«',  2  Ch  16'*, 
Neh  3*,  Ec  10',  and  in  every  case  RV  gives  per- 
fumer  instead.  For  the  ref.  is  not  to  the  selling  of 
drugs,  but  to  the  making  of  perfumes  (npn  spice, 
perfume  ;  npi  to  mix  spice  or  manufacture  j)erfume; 
rpT  a  perfumer).  But  in  Sir  38'  49'  (fivpty/zbi)  RV 
retains  a.,  though  from  49'  it  is  evident  that  the 
perfumer  is  meant.  J.  Hastings. 

APPAIM  (d:5X  'the  nostrils').— Son  of  Nadab,  a 
man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  2»'-'").    See  Genealogy. 

APPAREL. — In  early  Eng.  a.  is  used  of  house- 
hold furniture,  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  the  like, 
but  in  AV  it  is  confined  to  clothing.  Althoiigh 
the  word  is  now  practically  obsol.,  RV  (following 
older  VSS)  has  introduced  it  some  ten  times.  In 
1  S  1738- «■•*  a.  replaces  'armour'  of  AV,  very 
properly,  for  the  reference  is  to  Saul's  military 
dress,  not  his  armour.  1  P  3*  RV  '  the  incorrupt- 
ible a.  of  a  meek  and  nuiet  spirit'  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  fig.  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible.     (Cf. 
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Ph  2*,  Tindale's  tr.,  'and  was  foand  in  his  a.  as  a 
man,' AV  and  RV  'fashion').  Apparelled  occurs 
2  S  13",  Lk  T^;  to  which  RV  adds  Ps  93^"" 
(both  fig.).    See  Dress,  J.  Hastings. 

APPARENTLY,  only  Nu  12<>,  and  in  the  old 
sense  of  '  oj>enly,'  '  evidently,'  not  as  now,  '  seem- 
ingly ' :  '  W  ith  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  a.  (RV  'manifestly  ),  and  not  in  dark 
speeches.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  78 — 
*  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently '. 

J.  Hastings. 
APPARITION.— This  word  does  not  occur  in  AV 
except  in  the  Apocr.,  Wis  17'  (Gr.  lydaXfM,  RV 
'spectral  form'),  2  Mac  3^  (Gr.,  f-ri<pdv(ta,  RV 
'apparition,'  RV'm  'manifestation),  and  5*  (Gr. 
f-rupdveia,  RV  'vision,'  RVm  'manifestation'). 
The  Revisers  have  introiduced  a.  at  Mt  14-*,  Mk  6^ 
as  tr.  of  (pdm-affpux  ( AV  '  spirit ').        J.  HasTIXGS. 

APPEAL.— I.  Ix  THE  Old  Testament.- There 
is  no  provision  made  in  the  OT  for  appeal  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  for  the  recon- 
sideration by  a  higher  court  of  a  case  already  tried. 
The  distinction  made  in  the  Law  between  the  com- 
petence of  higher  and  lower  courts  is  of  a  different 
nature.  A  'great  matter'  must  be  reserved  for 
the  supreme  court,  while  the  lower  officers  are 
competent  to  decide  a  small  matter.  This  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Pent.  (Ex  18-^-22  [E]),  and  in  Dt  17^"  [D].  And 
the  allusion  to  the  delays  in  legal  proceedings  of 
which  Absalom  took  advantage,  2  S  15',  also 
points  to  the  antiquity  of  what  is,  after  all,  an 
obvious  de\'ice  inevitable  in  a  growing  nation. 
The  supreme  court  for  the  hardest  cases  was  either 
the  king  or  the  priest  or  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  J"  Himself.  The  law  of  Dt  19'^'*  is 
more  like  real  appeal,  for  there  a  'controversy' 
and  '  false  witness  seem  to  be  presupposed  be/ore 
'  the  judges  make  diligent  inquisition ' ;  but  prob- 
ably the  first  proceedings  were  rather  admini- 
strative than  judicial,  and  it  hardly  amounts  to  a 
second  hearing  of  the  case  on  appeal.  According 
to  2  Ch  19^^  Jehoshaphat  placed  Zebadiah  over 
the  judges  whom  he  appointed  city  by  city  through- 
out Judah  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  ^e  was  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  local  courts. 

For  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  later  times,  see 
Sanhedrik. 

II.  Ix  the  New  Testament. — Ac  25,  26,  and 
28^*.  St.  Paul  was  liable  to  be  tried  either  by  (1)  a 
Jewish,  or  by  (2)  a  Roman  court.  (1)  The  Roman 
government  at  this  period  allowed  the  authorities  of 
each  synagogue  to  exercise  discipline  over  Jews, 
only  they  were  not  allowed  to  put  any  one  to 
death,  "the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  appears  to 
have  had  more  moral  weight  and  a  wider  juris- 
diction (Ac  9^  26^),  but  not  larger  legal  powers 
(Jn  18=") ;  and  the  incidents  of  Ac  7^  22*  26i<»  are 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  cases  of 
lynching,  at  which  the  Roman  government  con- 
nived. A  Roman  citizen  was  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synagogue, 
but  nevertheless  St.  Paul  submitted  to  it  five  times 
(2  Co  11^,  Ac  28'*). 

(2)  He  was  also  liable  to  be  brought  before  the 
Roman  governor  in  charge  of  the  province  or  dis- 
trict (Ac  18>2etc.). 

When,  then,  Festus  asked  him  whether  he  was 
willing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged 
*  before  me '  (Ac  25*),  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
proposal  was  that  he  should  be  tried  (1)  by  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  presence  of  Festus,  or  (2)  more 
probably  by  Festus  himself  at  Jerusalem  rather 
than  Caesarea,  on  the  pretext  that  the  charge  could 
be  better  sifted  there ;  but  if  so,  why  is  the 
prisoner's  consent  necessary  (Ac  25^-*)?    In  the 


one  case  St.  Paul '  appeals'  from  the  Jewish  tribunal 
to  the  Roman,  in%'oking  Caesar  himself  as  supreme 
magistrate,  because  Festus  was  about  to  surrender 
him  to  the  Jewish  authorities  (see  Ac  25").  In 
the  other  case  he  '  appeals '  from  Festus  the  delegate 
(procurator)  to  the  legal  governor  of  the  province, 
viz.  Caesar  himself.  It  is  further  not  clear  whether 
the  alternative  in  Ac  25"-^  was  that  St.  Paul 
should  be  released  at  once  (Ac  26^  28"),  or  that 
he  should  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  'appeal,' 
to  stand  his  trial  at  Jerusalem.  This  last  is  not 
impossible,  for  we  learn  from  other  sources  {e.g. 
Suetonius,  Galba  9)  that  at  this  time  even  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  insist  on  being  sent  on  to 
the  supreme  court  from  that  of  a  provincial  governor, 
who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  (jus  gladii) ; 
but  only  it  was  at  his  peril  that  the  governor 
refused  such  an  appeal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  governor  in  such  a  case  to  write  to  the  emperor 
for  instructions.  The  appeal  in  St.  Paul's  case 
has  no  connexion  with  either  the  provocatio  ad 
popuium,  or  the  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
as  they  existed  under  the  Roman  Republic.  (See 
Mommsen,  JBdmiscAes  Staatsrech^,  IL  258,  931.) 

W.  O.  Burrows. 
APPEASE. — To  a.  in  its  mod.  use  is  to  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  person.  In  this  sense  is  Gn  32* 
'  I  will  a.  hun  >rith  the  present ' ;  1  Mac  13*^ 
'  Simon  was  a^  toward  them '  (RV  '  reconciled  unto 
them ') ;  and  Is  57*  RV  '  shall  I  be  a"*  for  these 
things?'  Everywhere  else  in  AV  a.  has  the  ohs. 
meaning  of  to  quieten  (which  is  the  orig.  meaning, 
adpacem,  to  '  hria^  to  peace '),  as  Ac  19** '  when  the 
town-clerk  had  a"  (RV  'quieted')  the  people'; 
Pr  15'^  '  But  he  that  Ls  slow  to  anger  a**"  stnfe ' ; 
Est  2^  '  when  the  \*Tath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  a* ' 
(RV  'pacified');  Sir  42^  'he  a"»  the  deep'  (RV 
'  hath  stilled ') ;  2  Mac  4"  '  Then  came  the  Icing  in 
all  haste  to  a.  matters'  (RV  'settle  matters'). 

APPERTAIN.- To  'a.  to'  is  (1)  to  belong  to,  of 
actual  possession :  Nu  16**  '  all  the  men  that 
a"*  unto  Korah'  (rnp^  n^*  c-jxrr'^r) ;  Lv  6*  'give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  a*"* ' ;  Neh  2*  '  the  palace 
which  a*'*  to  the  house.'  (2)  To  belong  to,  of  right 
or  privilege  :  To  6^  '  the  right  of  inheritance  doth 
rather  a.  to  thee  than  to  any  other ' ;  2  Ch  26^ 
'It  a*"*  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense' 
(1611  ed.  'pertaineth  not,'  so  RV,  Heb.  i>-»e?) ;  Bar 
2*  'To  the  Lord  our  God  a*"*  righteousness'  (RV 
'belongeth') ;  1  Es  8»^,  1  Mac  1#*- «,  2  Mac  15». 
(3)  To  be  appropriate :  Jer  10^  '  Who  would  not 
fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations?  for  to  thee  doth 

j  it  a.'  {:^i  ^);  1  Es  1^  '  they  roasted  the  Passover 
vnth  fire,  as  a**** '  (so  RV ;  Gr.  «Iw  KaO^Kei,  as  is 

I  fitting.  Cf .  Lv  5^*  c=ifs;  '  according  to  the  ordin- 
ance ').    See  Pertaix,  Purtex.4XCE. 

J.  Hastings. 
APPHIA.— A  Christian  lady  of  Colossa?,  a 
member  of  the  household  of  Philemon,  very 
probably  his  wife.  Her  memory  is  honoured  in 
the  Greek  Church  on  Nov.  22,  as  having  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Colossae  with  Philemon, 
Archippus,  and  Onesimus  in  the  reign  of  Nero ; 
but  the  authority  for  this  fact  is  ankno\i'n.  The 
name  is  Phrygian,  being  frequent  in  Phrygian 
Inscriptions  under  the  varying  forms  'Artpia,  'A(f>^>ia, 
'Artpias.  In  Philem.  (v.*)  the  best  attested  reading 
is  'AT<(>uf  ;  but  'Aip^Ktf,  'Afuf^q.,  'Arrigi  are  also  found, 
and  the  Latin  VSS  vary  between  Apphiae,  Apphiadi, 
Appiae.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  probably  assimi- 
lated to  the  Latin  Appia  (Lightfoot,  C'oloss.  p.  372; 
Men«on,  November,  pp.  143-147).         W.  LOCK. 

APPHUS  ('Ax0ow,  'Za(fxl>o6s  A,  Zax^oi^  K  Y.Appkus 

(Vulg.),   .rro  g>  > .  (Syr.),  1  Mac  2*  ^A<fnpmn  (Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  vL  1)),  the  surname  of  Jonathan  the  Mac- 
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APPIUS,  MARKET  OF 


APPOINT 


cabee.  The  name  is  usually  thouj^ht  to  mean 
'Dissembler'  (fc^sn) ;  and  eome  suppose  that  it  was 
given  to  Jonathan  for  his  stratajjcm  against  the 
tribe  of  the  Janibri,  who  had  killed  his  brother 
John  (1  Mac  {F'*').  H.  A.  White. 

APPIUS,  MARKET  OF  {'Airwlov  4>6poy,  AV  Appii 
Forum,  Ac  28"),  was  one  of  the  two  points  on  St. 
Paul's  journey  to  Rome  at  which  he  was  met  by 
Christian  brethren  from  the  capital.  It  was 
situated  43  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  great  Appian 
military  highway,  which  formed  the  main  route 
for  intercourse  with  (Greece  and  the  East.  As 
a  station  where  travellers  halted  and  changed 
horses,  it  naturally  became  a  seat  of  traffic 
and  local  jurisdiction.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
northern  terminus  of  a  canal  {fossa)  which  was 
carried  alongside  of  the  road,  and  was  used,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (v.  233),  for  the  conveyance, 
chiefly  by  night,  of  passenjjers  in  boats  towed  by 
mules.  Horace  has  (Sat.  i.  5)  preserved  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  place,  with  its  boatmen,  innkeepers, 
and  wayfarers,  cheating,  carousing,  and  quarrelling, 
amidst  an  accompanying  plague  of  gnats  and  frogs 
from  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

APPLB  (n^sri  tappuah). — The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  tappuah  are  that  it  should  be  a  fine 
tree,  suitable  to  sit  under  (Ca  2^) :  'As  the  apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight.'  It  should  be  of  size  sufficient 
to  overshadow  a  booth  or  house  (Ca  8') :  'I  raised 
thee  up  under  the  apple  tree ;  there  thy  mother 
brou<jht  thee  forth  ;  there  she  brought  thee  forth 
that  Dare  thee.'  It  had  a  sweet  fruit  (Ca  2^)  :  '  and 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.'     It  also  had  a 

fdeasant  smell  (Ca  7^) :  *  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose 
ike  apples.'  It  was  used  to  revive  a  person 
who  was  languid  (Ca  2') :  '  Stay  me  with 
raisins,  comfort  me  with  apples;  for  I  am  sick 
of  love.' 

The  apple  fulfils  all  the  conditions  perfectly. 
It  is  a  fruit  tree  which  often  attains  a  large  size, 
is  planted  in  orchards  and  near  houses,  and  is  a 
special  favourite  of  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  It  is  true  that  the  fruit  of  the  Syrian 
apple  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally to  that  of  America.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
favourite  with  all  the  people,  and  in  a  few  places  fine 
varieties  have  been  introduced  and  thriven  well. 
Doubtless  such  an  epicure  as  Solomon  would  have 
had  many  of  the  choicest  kinds.  Almost  all  the 
apples  or  Syria  and  Palestine  are  sweet.  To 
European  and  American  palates  they  seem  insipid. 
But  they  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kinds,  and  it  is  for  this  quality  that  they  are  most 
prized.  It  is  very  common,  when  visiting  a  friend, 
to  have  an  apple  iianded  to  you,  just  to  smell.  Sick 
people  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if  they 
may  have  an  apple ;  ana  if  he  objects,  they  urge 
their  case  with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to 
smell.  If  a  person  feels  faint  or  sea-sick,  he  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  get  an  apple  to  smell.  It 
is  an  everyday  sight  to  see  an  apple  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  small  earthenware  water  pitcher 
(called  in  Arabic  abrtg)  to  give  a  slight  aroma  of 
apple  to  the  water.  The  nrst  thing  with  which 
the  capricious  appetite  of  a  convalescent  child  is 
tempted  is  an  apple,  which  he  fondles  and  squeezes 
with  his  fingers  to  develop  the  aroma,  but  perhaps 
never  so  much  as  bites.  A  very  favourite  preserve 
is  also  made  of  the  apple. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  facts  that  the  apple 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  tappuah.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Arabic  name  ti^dh  is  identical,  and 
noway  ambiguous  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
evidence  is  complete.      There  is  no  other  fruit 


which  at  all  realises  all  these  conditions.  Tlie 
quince  has  a  sour,  acerb  taste,  never  siveet.  The 
citron  ^ya^  probably  introduced  later  than  OT 
times ;  it  has  a  fruit  with  a  thick  rind,  eatable 
only  after  a  very  elaborate  process  of  preserving 
witn  sugar.  The  pulp  is  never  eaten  in  any  form. 
The  orange  is  a  fruit  introduced  from  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  name, 
hurdekdn,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  for 
Portugal,  bartxighal.  It  was  probably  not  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  apricot  is  not  a  fruit  with 
any  special  fragrance,  and  is  never  used  as  the 
apple  to  refresh  the  sick.     A  further  confirmation 

01  the  identity  of  tappuah  with  tijfi^h,  the  Arabic 
for  apple,  is  the  present  name  Teffdh  for  Beth- 
tappuah  (Jos  15*^). 

The  'pictures  of  silver'  (Pr  25")  in  which  apples 
of  gold  are  said  to  be  placed,  may  have  been  filigree 
silver  baskets  for  fruit.  The  Oriental  silversmiths 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  such  ware. 

G.  E.  Post. 

APPLE  OF  THE  EYE  (lit.  '  child  [fw-x,  dim.  of 
B^'K  man]  of  the  eye ' ;  sometimes  n?  '  daughter  of 
the  eye.'  Ps  17^,  in  combination,  Pi;"fi3  pe^'K?  'as 
child,  daughter  of,  the  eye.'  Once,  Zee  2*,  n^p  '  the 
opening,  door,  of  the  eye ')  is  the  '  eyeball,'  or  globe 
of  the  eye,  especially  the  pupil  or  centre,  the  organ 
of  vision ;  composed  of  exceedingly  delicate  and 
sensitive  structures,  carefully  shieldeil  from  external 
injury.  It  is  enclosed  in  the  bony  orbit,  supported 
behind  and  on  the  sides  by  a  quantity  of  loose  fat, 
protected  above  by  the  eyebrows,  and  in  front  by 
the  eyelashes  and  eyelids,  the  lids  closing  instinc- 
tively in  presence  or  danger.  The  surface  is  kept 
continually  moist  by  an  almost  imperceptible  flow 
of  tears.  Hence  its  preciousness  makes  it  a  fitting 
emblem  of  God's  unceasing  and  tender  care  for  His 
people,  as  in  Dt  32^",  Ps  17»,  Zee  2^  In  Pr  1^  the 
same  figure  represents  the  preciousness  of  the 
divine  law ;  and  in  La  2^^  continuous  weeping  is 
enjoined  because  of  the  terrible  calamities  that 
had  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

S.  T.  GWILLIAM. 

APPOINT. — In  earlier  Eng.  this  word  had  a  con- 
siderable range  of  meaning,  and  there  are  many 
examples  in  AV  of  obsol.  or  archaic  uses.  To  a.  is 
literally   '  to  bring  to  a  point,'  i.e.  fix  or  settle. 

1.  If  the  point  in  question  is  between  two  or  more 
persons,  tiien  it  means  to  agree,  as  Jg  20*^  '  Now 
there  was  an  a'^''  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  liers  in  wait.'  Cf.  Job  2"  'Job's  three 
friends  .  .  .  had  made  an  appointment  together  to 
come  to  mourn  with   liim   and   to   comfort   him.' 

2.  If  it  is  one's  own  mind  that  is  to  be  brought  to 
a  point  or  settled,  then   a.    means  to   resolve,  as 

2  S  17"  'The  Lord  had  a"'  (RV  'ordained')  to 
defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel.'  3.  If  it 
is  other  persons  or  things,  then  a.  means  (a)  to 
make  firm,  establish,  as  Pr  8-"^  '  He  a*''  (RV  '  marked 
out')  the  foundations  of  the  earth.'  (b)  To  pre- 
scribe or  decree,  as  Gn  30''^  '  A.  me  thy  wages,  and 
I  will  give  it' ;  2  S  15^'  '  Thy  servants  are  ready  to 
do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king  shall  a.'  (RV 
'  choose  ') ;  2  Es  S''  '  thou  a«^*  death  in  (RV  '  for') 
him';  Is  W^  RV  'every  stroke  of  the  a*'*  staff' 
(Heb.  mp'D  n-^J}  '  staff  of  foundation,'  AV  'grounded,' 
RVm  'of  doom') ;  1  Co  4»  'a«»  (RV  'doomed')  to 
death ' ;  1  Th  S*  '  God  hath  not  a~»  us  to  wrath.' 
(c)  To  set  apart,  as  Job  7*  '  wearisome  nights  are 
a«^  to  me';  Ac  1*»  'they  a«^  (RV  'put  forward') 
two,  Joseph  .  .  .  and  Matthias.'  Hence  {d)  to 
assign  to  some  purpose  or  position,  as  Lk  10*  '  the 
Lord  a"'^  other  seventy  also.'  In  this  sense  a.  is 
used  with  '  out '  in  Gn  24**  '  the  woman  whom  the 
Lord  hath  a*'*  out  (RV  '  a"^ ')  for  my  master's  son ' ; 
Jos  20*  '  A.  out  for  you  (RV  '  assign  you ')  cities  of 
refuge.'  Last  of  all  (e)  in  Jg  18"-  *^  a.  means  to 
furnish  or  equip  :  '  six  hundred  men  a*^  (RV  '  girt ') 
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Avith  weapons  of  war.'    With  which  cf.  Shaks.  Tit. 
And.  IV.  li.  16— 

■  You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well ' ; 

and  Tindale's  tr.  of  Lk  17*  *  Apoynt  thy  selfe  and 
serve  me.'  J.  Hastings. 

APPREHEND  is  twice  used  in  AV  in  the 
still  customary  sense  of  '  making  prisoner,'  Ac  12*, 
2  Co  IP-;  but  RV  turns  a.  into  'take'  in  both 
passages,  in  order  to  make  the  tr.  of  the  verb 
(Tidtio)  uniform.  See  Jn  T**-  »»•  «  8^  1(P  U^ 
21»-  1*,  Ac  3^  Rev  19*.  In  Ph  S^*-  ^^  a.  is  found 
in  the  nearly  obsol.  sense  of  '  laying  hold  of,'  and 
is  used  hg. ,  '  If  that  I  may  a.  that  for  which 
also  I  am  a*^  of  (RV  'was  a*^  by')  Christ  Jesus' 
(Amer.  RV  'laid  hold  on').  To  those,  the  only 
examples  of  a.  in  AV,  RV  adds  Jn  P  'And  the 
light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  a*** 
it  not'  (AV  'comprehended,'  RVm  'overcame,' 
with  a  ref.  to  Jn  12**  '  that  darkness  overtake  you 
not,'  where  the  Gr.  verb  /caraXa/x^dvw  is  the  same) ; 
and  Eph.  3^*  'that  ye  .  .  .  may  be  strong  to  a.' 
(same  Gr.,  AV  'may  be  able  to  comprehend'),  'a 
minute  and  over-careful  change,'  says  Moule.     See 

COMPKEHEXD.  J.  HASTLNGS. 

APPROVE. — This  word  has  now  settled  down 
into  the  meaning  of  '  to  think  well  of ' ;  examples 
are  Ps  49^',  La  3^.  But  in  other  passages  we 
see  it  only  approaching  this  meaning,  and  that 
from  two  sides.  We  may  a.  of  a  thing  if  its  worth 
is  tested  by  us,  or  if  it  is  demonstrated  to  us. 
Hence  (1)  to  test,  or  a.  after  testing  (Gr.  doKtfjuij^u 
or  SoKifwi) :  Ro  16^*  '  Salute  ApeUes,  a"^  in  Christ,' 
2^*  and  Ph  l^^  '  thou  a**'  the  things  that  are  excel- 
lent' (RVm  'provest  the  things  that  differ'),  Ro 
141s,  1  Co  1113  16»,  2  Co  1018  137^  2  Ti  2«  and  in  RV 
Ro  14-,  1  Th  2*,  Ja  1'=^.*  And  (2)  to  demonstrate, 
or  a.  after  demonstration  :  Ac  2—  '  a  man  a**  of  God 
among  you  (RV  '  unto  you ')  by  miracles '  (dTodtSeiy- 
tjiivov  ets  y/ias,  'a  strong  word  =  clearly  shown, 
pointed  out  specially  or  apart  from  others ;  it  ex- 
presses clearness,  and  suggests  certainty.^ — Page 
and  Walpole,  Acts,  p.  18) ;  2  Co  6^  'in  all  things 
a"^  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God'  (ffvyUmifu, 
RV  'commending');  7"  'Ye  have  a*^  yourselves 
to  be  clear  in  this  matter '  {avyi<n~nfu,  RV  as  AV). 
Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  (1611)  'We  do  seek  to  a.  ourselves 
to  every  one's  conscience.'  J.  Hastings. 

APRON  (■Tjijn,  Gn  .3' ;  aifUKiydiov  {semicinctium), 
Ac  19^-). — The  OT  instance  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  context.  That  of  Ac  19^  was  a  ^^Tapper  of 
coloured  cotton,  in  shape  and  size  resemblmg  a 
bath-towel,  worn  by  fishermen,  potters,  water- 
carriers,  sawyers,  etc.,  as  a  loin-cloth ;  worn  also 
by  grocers,  bakers,  carpenters,  and  craftsmen 
generally,  as  a  protection  to  their  clothes  from 
dust  and  stains,  and  as  something  to  \>,-ipe  their 
perspiring  and  soiled  hands  upon.  St.  Paul  would 
wear  an  a.  when  making  tent-cloth.  The  labori- 
ousness  of  his  life  at  Ephesus  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  others  is  referred  to  in  the  farewell 
words  at  MUetus  (Ac  20**).  Handkerchiefs  and 
aprons  were  chosen  (Ac  19^)  because  they  Mere 
light  and  portable,  and  of  the  same  shape  for  all. 
The  incident  referred  to  is  in  intimate  agreement 
with  Oriental  feeling.     Superstition  carries  it  to 

*  Craik  (English  of  Shakespeare,  p.  147)  points  out  that  a,  in 
the  sense  of  prove  or  test  is  very  fr«iuent  in  Shaks.  He  quotes 
Two  Getit.  of  Verona,  v.  iv.  43 — 

'  O,  'tis  the  curse  of  love,  and  still  approved. 
When  women  cannot  love  where  thej-'re  beloved.' 

And  he  says:  'When  Don  Pedro  in  Mtiich  Ado  abotit  yothing 
(n.  i.  394)"  describes  Benedick  as  "of  approved  valour,"  the 
words  cannot  be  understood  as  conveying  any  notion  of  what 
we  now  call  approval  or  approbation ;  the  meaning  is  merely 
that  he  had  proved  his  valour  by  his  conduct.' 
VOL.  I. — 9 


disgusting  excesses,  as  when  the  foam  is  taken  from 
the  lips  of  one  fallen  insensible  after  the  Moslem 
religious  dance  (zikr),  or  when  torches  are  frantic- 
ally lit  from  the  holy  fire  at  Jeru.salem.  But  the 
underlying  thought  is  that  healing  power  being 
from  above  must  prefer  consecrated  channels. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

APT  has  lost  its  orig.  meaning  of  '  fitted,'  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  compound  'adapted.' 
This,  however,  is  the  meaning  of  apt  in  the  Bible  : 
2  K  24^^  '  all  of  them  strong  and  a.  for  war '  ( rcrh^  "pi', ) 
1  Ch  7* ;  '  a.  to  teach'  (didaKTiKos),  1  Ti  3-,  2  Ti  2^\ 

J.  Hastings. 

AQUILA  ('AjtJXai, '  an  eagle ').— The  first  mention 
which  we  have  of  Aquila  in  Scripture  is  in  Ac  18-, 
where  he  is  described  as  '  a  certain  Jew  ...  a  man 
of  Pontus  by  race.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
St.  Luke  here  fell  into  a  mistake,  and  should  rather 
have  described  A.  as  belonging  to  the  Pontian  gen* 
at  Rome,  a  distinguished  member  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  Pontius  Aquila  (see  Cic.  ad  Fain.  x. 
33 ;  Suet.  Jul.  Cces.  78).  But  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant  beyond  the  similarity  of  the  names ;  while, 
as  further  confirming  A.'s  connexion  with  Pontus, 
we  know  that  the  A.  who  in  the  2nd  cent,  trans- 
lated the  OT  into  Greek  was  a  native  of  that 
countiy  (compare  also  Ac  2^,  1  P  1^).  Along  with 
PriscUla  or  Prisca  his  wife  (see  Priscilla),  A. 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Rome,  but  had  to  flee 
owing  to  a  decree  of  Claudius,  in  A.D.  52,  expelling 
the  Jews  (Suet.  Claud.  'lo  says,  '  Judaeos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.'  For 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  passage,  see 
Neander,  Pjianzung,  I.  p.  332,  note  2  ;  Lightloot  on 
Philippians,  p.  16,  note  1 ;  Plumptre,  Bibl.  Studies, 

f).  419).  That  the  decree,  however,  did  not  remain 
ong  in  force,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a  number 
of  Jews  in  Rome  shortly  afterwards  (Ac  28"),  and 
by  A.'s  o\i-n  return  (Ro  16^).  From  Rome  A.  sought 
refuge  in  Corinth,  where  he  received  the  apostle 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey.  It  ha.< 
been  debated  whether  A.  had  embraced  Christianity 
before  meeting  Paul,  or  whether  he  owed  his  con- 
version to  the  apostle.  Against  the  former  view 
it  is  urged,  that  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  at  the 
time  of  Ac  18-,  he  would  have  been  described  by 
the  common  name  of  itadrfrip  or  disciple  ;  against 
the  latter,  that  if  Paul  had  brought  him  to  the 
truth,  the  fact  would  hardly  have  remained  un- 
recorded, and  further,  that  community  of  occupa- 
tion rather  than  community  of  belief  is  specially 
mentioned  as  ha^'ing  brought  the  two  together. 
In  the  absence  of  fuller  information  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  the  question  with  certainty ;  but 
the  ready  welcome  which  A.  evidently  accorded  to 
one  whom  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrymen  viewed 
with  such  disfavour  as  Paul,  inclines  us  to  the 
belief  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he  had  at 
least  accepted  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  though  his  progress  and  growth  in  it  he 
doubtless  owed  to  the  apostle.  If  so,  he  and  his 
wife  may  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome  ;  and  it 
would  be  from  them  that  Paul  would  learn  those 
particulars  regarding  the  state  of  that  Church  to 
which  he  afterwards  refers  in  his  Ep.  (see  Ro  1** 
2gi7-i9)  After  about  eighteen  months'  intercourse 
in  Corinth,  A.  and  Priscilla  accompanied  Paul  on 
his  way  to  Syria,  as  far  as  Ephesus,  where  they 
remained  behind  to  carry  on  the  work,  amon;,'st 
those  coming  under  their  influence  being  Apollos 
(Ac  IS-"*-^).  They  were  e\-idently  still  at  Ephesus 
when  1  Co  was  written  ;  and  their  house  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  meeting- place  of  one  of  those 
•  little  groups  of  believers  into  wliich,  without  anj- 
:  definite  organisation,  the  Church  was  then  diWded 
I  (1  Co  16'9 :  cf.  Ro  163-  i«).  From  Ephesus  Aquila 
1  and  Priscilla  returned  to  Rome,  partly  perhaps  on 
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aooount  of  some  great  danger  they  had  run  on 
Paul's  behalf,  the  warmth  of  the  apostle's  greeting 
proving,  further,  the  general  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  (Ro  16*).  Eight  years  later  we  find 
them  again  at  Ephesus  (2  Ti  41").  Tiie  frequency 
of  these  changes  of  abode  has  caused  difticulty, 
but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  an  itinerant  life 
was  strictly  in  accord  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Jews  of  that  day,  what  more  natural  than 
that  A.  and  Priscilla  should  a^ain  desire  to 
revisit  the  city  whence  they  had  been  driven,  as 
soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  even  supposing  they 
were  not  specially  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  prepare 
for  his  own  coming?  (See  Lightfoot,  PAi7t/>pta7w;, 
p.  176;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Eomans,  p.  xxvii 
and  p.  418  ir.). 

After  2  Ti  4"  A.  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  evidence  of  tradition  regarding 
him  is  very  scanty.  G.  Milligan. 

AQUILA'S  YERSION.— See  Greek  Versions. 

AR  (nv  Dt  2»,  conip.  "i-y  '  city,'  or  3Kto-nj;  Nu  2128, 
Is  16*),  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Moabite  territory, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  where  two  branches 
of  the  river  muted  (Nu  21'»  22^  '  the  city  of  Moab '  = 
Ar  of  Moab).  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  Kerioth 
(Am  2*,  Jer  48'^-''*).  It  is  also  almost  certainly 
referred  to  in  Dt  2^  as  '  the  city  that  is  bj'  the 
river,'  AV,  or  rather,  *in  the  valley,'  RV  (Heb. 
^nz,  LXX  ipipay^).  The  ruins  of  Rabbah,  though 
often  identified  with  Ar,  lie,  not  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arnon,  but  at  least  10  miles  farther  S.,  and 
represent  a  later  city  built  after  the  old  Ar  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  342. 

Literature. — Driver,  Devi,  p  86  (on  29)  and  p.  45  (on  238) ; 
Dillmann  on  Nu  21i* :  Delitzsch  on  Is  151 ;  Dietrich  in  Merx, 
Archiv,  i.  320  ff.  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  Ill ;  and  see 
further  under  Arnox,  Kerioth,  Rabbah. 

J.  Macphkrson. 
ARA  (j<"3{?).— A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7^). 
See  Genealogy. 

ARAB  (3-;k  'ambush'  (?)),  Jos  IS'^.— A  city  of 
Judah  in  the  mountains  near  Dumah.  Perhaps 
the  ruin  Er  Bahiyah  near  D6meh.  SWP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ARABAH  (n^itfPi).— This  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  AV  (Jos  18")  in  the  description  of  the  border 
of  the  lot  of  Benjamin  ;  but  in  ItV  it  has  a  more 
extended  meaning,  and  is  applied  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  great  valley  (Wady  el  Arabah) 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Alcabah  into  the 
Jordanic  basin.  1.  In  the  former  sense  the  name 
applies  to  the  broad  plain  of  alluvial  land  stretching 
from  the  N.  shore  01  the  Dead  Sea  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jordan  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  broken  line  of  steep 
slopes  and  precipitous  clifl's  which  close  in  the  valley 
from  its  juncti<m  with  the  Wady  el  JOseleh  south- 
wards to  the  heights  of  Kuruntftl  and  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  itselL  The  surface  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive terraces  of  gypseous  marl  and  loam,  rising 
by  steps  from  the  river's  edge  to  a  height  of  (500 
ft.,  and  marking  tlie  successive  levels  at  wliich 
the  waters  st(K)d  when  they  were  receding  to  their 
present  limits.  Nearly  all  authorities  are  now 
agreed  that  the  plain  we  are  considering  was  the 
site  of  the  doomed  cities  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Jericho  of  Joshua  and  the 
more  modem  city  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The 
climate  is  tropical  and  the  soil  rich ;  and  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  the  Wady  el 
'Aujah,  the  Kelt,  and  the  MAkuk,  with  natural 
fountains  such  as  the  'Ain  es  Sultftn  and  'Ain  Dftk, 
it  may  well  have  deser>'ed  the  title  bestowed  upon 


it  even  in  the  days  of  Lot,  '  the  garden  of  the 
Lord'  (Gn  13i»).  Near  the  banks  of  the  Kelt  is 
situated  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Riha,  probably 
the  ancient  Gilgal,  surrounded  by  gardens  producing 
lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  figs,  melons,  and  castor- 
oil  trees.  The  copious  spring  of  Es  Sultftn  breaks 
out  near  the  base  of  the  limestone  escarpment  of 
Kurunttil,  and  its  waters  are  caught  in  a  ba.sin  of 
solid  masonry  forming  the  ancient  baths.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  taken  on  15th 
January  1884,  was  71°  Fahr.,  but  that  of  the  spring 
itself  is  doubtless  higher.  The  locality  is  rich  in 
natural  history  objects,  especially  birds,  of  which 
Tristram  records  the  bulbul  (Ixos  ocaiithopygius), 
the  hoppiuf'-thrush  (Cratcropus  chalybeus),  the 
Indian  blue  Kingfisher  (Alryon  smyrnensis),  the  sun- 
bird  (Cinnyris  osea),  Tristram's  grakle  (Amydrua 
tristrami),  besides  innumerable  doves,  swailowa, 
and  commoner  species. 

2.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Wady  el-Arabah  corre- 
sponds to  the  *  Wilderness  of  Zin '  in  part  (Nu 
34^),  where  it  went  up  to  the  border  of  Edom  on  the 
E.  Its  limits  are  stated  above ;  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  Glior  the  distance  is  about 
105  miles.  At  its  S.  end  the  Wady  el-Arabah  rises 
gradually  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
lined  by  a  grove  of  palms,  for  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  5  miles ;  and  at  this 
point,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Hor,  it  attains  its 
summit  level  or  (approximately)  723  ft.  above  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  2U15  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.* 

On  the  E.  the  Arabah  is  bounded  by  the  high 
escarpment  of  Edom  (Mount  Seir),  often  broken 
through  by  deep  ravines  which  descend  from  the 
table-land  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  except  along  these 
ravines,  the  valley  is  almost  destitute  of  herbage. 
On  the  W.  side  the  Arabah  is  bounded  by  terraced 
cliffs  of  cretaceous  limestone,  along  which  the  great 
waterless  plateau  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih  (Wilderness 
of  Paran,  Gn  21^1,^  Nu  12")  terminates.  The 
floor  of  the  Arabah  is  generally  formed  of  gravel, 
blown-sand,  or  mud  flats  ;  and  these  are  sometimes 
hidden  beneath  vast  dibdcles  of  shingle  brought 
down  by  torrents  from  the  heights  above  and  spread 
fan-like  over  the  sides  of  the  valley  at  the  entrance 
to  the  ravines.  The  surface  of  the  sandhills  is  often 
marked  with  the  footprints  of  gazelles,  and,  to  a 
smaller  degree,  of  hya»nas  and  leopards ;  and  at 
intervals  water  can  be  had  at  springs  or  wells,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  'Am  el-Ghudy&n  and 
the  'Ayun  Ghurundel  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
of  that  name. 

Near  the  Avatershed  (or  saddle)  at  the  limestone 
ridge  of  Er-Rishy  the  Arabah  is  contracted  to  a 
breadth  of  half  a  mile ;  but  to  the  N.  of  this 
as  it  begins  to  descend  towards  the  Dead  Sea 
basin  (the  Ghor)  it  widens  out  to  a  breadth  of  10 
miles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  principal  stream, 
El-Jeib,  which  receives  numerous  branches  from  the 
Edomite  mountains  on  the  E.  and  the  Badiet-et 
Tih  on  the  W.  These  streams  are  fed  by  thunder- 
storms in  the  winter  months  ;  but  the  Jeib  is  prob- 
ably perennial ;  and  along  its  banks,  from  the  'Ain 
Abu  Werideh  for  several  miles,  thickets  of  young 
palms,  tamarisks,  willows,  and  reeds  line  the  course 
of  the  stream.  At  this  spot,  which  is  24  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  (1292  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea),  are 
to  be  found  those  remarkable  lacustrine  terraces  of 
marl,  sand,  and  gravel,  witli  numerous  semi-fossil 
shells  of  the  genera  Melanopsis  and  Melanin,  which 
attest  the  extent  to  wliich  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had  risen  in  the  Pleistocene  period.     Other 

*  The  height  of  the  watershed  above  the  sea-level  was  deter- 
mined by  Mnjor  Kit('hener  and  Mr.  Anii<<trong  in  1883  to  be  660 
ft.,  and  by  M.  Vi^'nes  in  1880  to  he  240  infetn-s,  or  787  ft.,  mean 
728  ft. ;  or  2015  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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terraces  of  marl  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  as  the 
traveller  descends  towards  the  margin  of  the  Ghor ; 
and  here  the  valley  breaks  off  in  a  semicircular  line 
of  clilis  formed  oi  sand,  gravel,  and  marl,  which 
encloses  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  and  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Jos  15*  as  the  '  Ascent  of  Akrabbim.* 

Geology. — The  Jordan- Arabah  depression  owes 
its  existence  mainly  to  the  presence  of  a  line  of 
'fault,'  or  fracture  of  the  crust,  which  may  be 
traced  at  intervals  from  the  G.  of  Akabah  to  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  onwards  towards 
the  base  of  Hermon.  This  line  follows  closely  the 
base  of  the  Edomite  escarpment,  and  its  effect  is  to 
cause  the  formations  to  be  relatively  elevated  on 
the  E.  and  depressed  towards  the  "NY.  Thus 
the  cretaceous  limestone  (corresponding  to  the 
English  chalk  formation)  which  forms  the  crest  of 
the  Edomite  escarpment  and  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert  above  Petra,  at  an  elevation  of  3000- 
4tXK)  ft.  above  the  valley,  is  brought  down  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  same  valley  to  its  very  floor  at 
Er-Rishy,  and  forms  (as  statecf  above)  that  side  of 
the  vallev  throughout  its  whole  length,  breaking 
off  in  cliiis  of  nearly  horizontal  strata.  The  more 
ancient  rocks  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Moabite 
and  Edomite  escai-pment  never  reach  the  surface 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Wady  el- Arabah.*  These 
consist  of  red  granite  and  gneiss,  various  meta- 
morpliic  schists,  seamed  by  dykes  of  basalt,  diorite, 
and  porphyry  ;  above  which  the  carboniferous  and 
cretaceous  sandstones  ai-e  piled  in  huge  masses  of 
nearly  horizontal  courses,  the  whole  surmoimted  by 
the  pale  yellow  beds  of  cretaceous  limestone  reacli- 
tog  to  the  summit  of  the  escarpment.  The  richness 
of  the  colouring  of  the  cretaceous  sandstones,  vary- 
ing from  orange  through  red  to  purple,  has  been  a 
source  of  admiration  to  all  travellers,  particularly 
as  it  is  displayed  amongst  the  ruined  temples  anH 
tombs  of  tne  city  of  Petra.  t 

Historical. — "The  Wady  el  Arabah  appears  to  have 
been  twice  traversed  by  the  Israelites  :  first  on  their 
way  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Bamea,  and  afterwards 
when  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  to  pass 
through  his  land  ( Xu  20^^,  Dt  2*).  No  passage  for  the 
host  by  which  to  circumvent  Mount  Seir  was  practi- 
cable till  they  reached  the  stony  gorge  of  the  Wady 
el  Ithem,  which  enters  the  Arabah  4  miles  ^.  of 
Akabah.  Traversing  this  rough  and  glistering 
ra\-ine  under  the  rars  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  it 
is  not  surprising  iha.t  (as  we  read)  'the  soul  of 
the  people  was  much  discotiraged  because  of  the 
way  (Nu  21*).  In  later  times  the  Arabah  became 
a  caravan  route  from  Arabia  to  Pal.  and  Syria. 
The  fort  and  harbour  of  Akabah  (Ezion-geber) 
now  constitute  an  outpost  for  the  Ectt>.  Govern- 
ment, beyond  which  its  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  the  Arabah,  as  well  as  the  Arabian  desert, 
being  held  by  independent  Arab  chiefs.* 

Literature. — Barckhardt,  TravtU  in  Sjfria  and  tMe  Holy 
Land,  1S22 ;  De  Laborde,  Koyajw  e»  Orient,  1S2S :  Hull,  JfomU 
Seir,  Siiiai,  and  Western  PaUstine,  18S9;  "The  Fhygical  GeoL 
and  Geog.  of  Arabia  Petnea,'  etc.,  in  Mtm.  PSF,  1S>6 ;  Lartet, 
Voltage  d' Exp>.<ymtwn  de  la  Mer  UarU,  t.  3»»«,  1880 ;  Robinson, 
BfiP,  liSo  :  Stanley,  S\iux\  and  PaLi,  1860;  Blankenkom,  'Ent- 
stehung  a.  Gesch.  des  Todten  Meeres,"  in  ZDPV,  1896. 

Dean  Stanley  concurs  with  the  view  expressed 
above,  that  it  was  through  the  Wady  el  Ithem  (W. 
Ithm)  that  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  to 
Moab  aiter  their  retreat  from  Edom  {Sinai,  y.  85). 

E.  Hull. 

*  Except  at  R4s  eL-Mufry,  close  to  W.  shore  of  G.  of  Akabah. 

t  Stanley  speaks  of  these  coloars  as  '  gorjceous," — red  passing 
into  crimson,  streaked  with  purple,  yellow,  and  blue  like  a 
Persian  carpet.    Sinai,  p.  87. 

X  The  head  waters  of  the  G.  of  Akabah  are  frinited  by  an 
extensive  grove  of  the  date  palm  (Pheenix  daetylifera),  together 
with  some  specimens  of  the  rarer  donm  palm  (Hjfpluene  TTiebaica), 
which  is  also  found  in  Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atbara.  Th-se  trees  are  probably  Indigenous,  as  the  old  name 
of  Akabah  was  •  Elath,'  which  means  a"' grove  of  trees '  (Dt  2S). 


ARABIA  (:-.f,  'Apa^ia),  the  name  given  by  the  Gr. 
geographers  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  mainlands  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Of  the  application  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible  some  account  is  given  under  Arasias  ; 
this  article  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  the 
country  itself,  and  of  the  references  to  it  in  the 
sacred  books. 

L  Geography  axd  Geology. — The  shape  of  A. 
was  compared  by  Pliny  to  that  of  Italy,  but  the 
breadth  of  the  former  is  greater  in  comparison  i»-ith 
its  length  ;  the  length  of  the  W.  coast -line  is  about 
1800  miles,  while  it.s  breadth  is  about  600  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pers.  Gulf.  The  Sin. 
peninsula,  which  divides  the  Red  Sea  at  its  N.  end 
into  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  W.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  on  the  E.,  is  ordinarily  reckoned  to  A.,  of 
which  the  sea  forms  the  boundary  on  the  AV.,  S., 
and  E.  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  N.  limit  is 
not  so  easUy  fixed.  Some  writers  would  draw  an 
imaginary  line  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
to  that  of  the  Pers.  Gulf ;  but  this  would  cut  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Hamad,  or  stony  plain  which 
rises  from  the  level  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
N.  of  29^  suddenly  alters  into  the  broken  dunes  of 
red  sand  called  by  modem  writers  Nefnd.  It  seems 
best,  therefore  (with  the  most  recent  authorities), 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  name  A.  through- 
out the  Hamad,  making  the  Euphrates  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  N.  boundary  ;  Syria, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean, 
forming,  between  about  lats.  32-36",  its  E. 
neighbour. 

For  an  incalculable  period  the  sea  has  been  re- 
ceding from  the  Arabian  coast,  at  a  rate  reckoned 
at  22  metres  yearly.  Hence  the  peninsula  is,  esp. 
on  the  W.  and  S.  sides,  fringed  with  lowlands, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Tihamah  ;  yet  on  parts  of  the 
E.  coast  the  mountains  rise  directly  from  the  sea. 
Of  the  long  coast-line  on  the  W.  side,  much  is 
fringed  with  coral  reefs,  greatly  endangering  navi- 
gation. Between  these  and  the  shore  in  many 
E laces  a  narrow  passage  allows  only  ships  of  smaU 
urden  to  pass.  The  reefs  commence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  alone  has  their  nature  as  yet  been 
made  the  subject  of  minute  investigation  (see 
Yalter,  '  Die  Korall-riflen  der  Sinait.  Halbinsel,' 
Abhandl.  d.  Sachs.  Akad.,  Math.  Klasse,  vol.  xiv.). 
The  inlets  in  the  coast  form  not  a  few  harbours, 
of  which,  however,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  toA%'ns 
in  the  interior,  only  a  few  are  of  any  importance  : 
Yanbo,  the  port  of  Medina ;  Jiddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca ;  Hodaida,  the  port  of  Sana,  on  the  W. 
coast ;  Aden  on  the  S.  ;  Mascat  on  the  E.  Of 
these,  Aden  perhaps  is  the  same  as  the  port  which 
bears  the  name  Eden  in  Ezk  27^,  called  Athene  by 
Pliny,  and  Eudaimon  Arabia  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus;  whUe  Yanbo  may  be  the  'lafiSia  of 
Ptolemy.  The  rest  were  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
whose  ports  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared 
with  the  advancing  coast-line.  Of  these,  the  chief 
port  of  the  incense  country,  Moscha  according  to 
the  Periplus,  Abissa  PoUs  according  to  Ptolemy, 
has  been  recently  identified  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
{Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.  1895)  with  a  creek  two 
miles  long  and  in  parts  one  wide  near  the  village 
of  Takha.  Others  that  played  an  important  part 
in  ancient  times,  Leuke  Kome,  Charmotas  or 
Charmutas,  Okelis,  Muza,  and  Canneh  (Ezk  I.e.), 
have  been  located  with  more  or  less  certainty  by 
WeUsted.  Sprenger,  Glaser,  and  other  explorers. 
While  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  are  broken  by  no  very 
striking  peninsulas,  the  sea  which  lies  between  A. 
and  Persia  is  di\-ided  by  the  peninsula  which  ends 
in  Ras  Mesandum  into  the  Pers.  Gulf  and  the  Sea 
of  Oman,  while  the  Pers.  Gulf  is  again  broken  by 
the  peninsula  of  Katar,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  the 
island  of  Bahrain,  with  the  exception  of  Socotra 
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on  tho  S.  side,  the  moat  important  of  the  islands 
which  lie  ott'  Arabia. 

The  geoloirical  character  of  A.  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Doughty :  '  The  constitution  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  appears 
to  b«  »  oentral  stack  of  Plutonic  rocks  which  arc  (jranited  witli 
trap*  and  old  basalts,  whereupon  are  laid  sandstones  (continuous 
with  those  of  Petra,  and  prol)ably  "  cretaceous"),  and  limestones 
(tometimes  with  flints)  overlie  the  sandstones.  Newer  rocks  are 
the  volcanic,  and  namely  of  the  vast  "harrahs"  :  the  flint  land 
of  gravel  (uiwn  limestone  witli  flint  veins)  that  is  A.  Petnea,  in 
which  were  found  flint  instruments  (as  those  of  Abbeville)  by 
Mr.  Doughty  at  Man,  1875  ;  and  ancient  flood  soil,  block  drift, 
loams  or  clays  in  the  valleys  and  low  grounds.' 

The  land  won  from  the  sea  constitutes  the  low- 
lands (called  by  the  Arabs  Tihamah),  which  fringe 
the  peninsula,  and  lieyond  Avhich  there  rise  ranges 
of  mountains  on  all  three  sides.  On  the  N.  the 
great  Nefud,  which  succeeds  to  the  stony  plain, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  greatest 
breadth  of  150  miles,  and  a  greatest  length  of  400 
miles.  Of  this  wilderness  of  red  sand  the  most 
accurate  description  has  been  given  by  W,  H. 
Blunt  (in  Lady  Blunt's  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  vol.  ii. 
app.  i. ).  Far  greater,  however,  is  the  untrodden 
desert  ( Ahkaf)  which  cuts  off  Central  A.  from  the  E. 
and  S.E.  provinces.  The  sand  of  these  wastes  has 
peculiar  properties,  which,  according  to  Blunt,  render 
them  as  different  from  other  deserts  as  a  glacier  is 
from  a  mass  of  snow.  To  the  S.  of  the  former  Nefud 
rises  the  Jebel  Aja,  a  red  granite  range,  stretching 
E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  for  some  100  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  10-15  miles,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  5600  ft.  (Blunt,  I.e.).  To  similar  heights  do  the 
mountains  rise  which  shut  in  the  peninsula  on  the 
W.  and  E.  sides  ;  Wellsted  gives  the  measurement 
6500  ft.  for  the  peak  of  Mowilah  (S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah),  while  9000  ft.  is  the  height  of  some 
portions  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  or  Green  Mountains, 
which  tower  over  Oman  in  the  E.  (according  to  the 
latest  researches  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  Covtemp. 
Rev.  Dec.  1895).  To  the  same  height,  according  to 
W.  B.  Harris  [A  Journey  through  Yemen,  1894), 
do  the  passes  by  which  Yemen  is  entered  from  the 
S.  rise  in  places ;  and  if  the  measurements  of  this 
writer  are  correct,  the  plateau  of  central  Yemen, 
in  the  S.E.,  has  an  average  altitude  of  8000  ft. 
Farther  to  the  E.  this  southern  range  sinks  till, 
where  it  separates  the  incense  country  from  the 
desert  (about  55"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich),  its  eleva- 
tion is  not  al)ove  3000  ft. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  Nefud  in  North 
A.  lies  El-Hisma,  the  great  sandstone  country, 
described  by  Doughty  as  'a  forest  of  square- 
built  platform  mountains,  which  rise  to  2000  ft. 
above  the  plain ;  the  heads  may  be  6000  ft. 
above  sea-level.'  Between  lat.  26"  and  20°  vast 
tracts  form  what  are  called  harrahs,  beds  of 
basalt,  where  the  sandstone  is  covered  with  lava. 
The  mo.st  northerly  of  these  volcanic  platforms, 
called 'Uwayrid,  stretches  for  100  miles  in  length,  its 
middle  point  being  about  120  miles  from  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  so  thickly  that  in  places  as 
many  as  thirty  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  highest 
of  these  peaks,  called  Anaj,  is  7600  ft.  About  lat. 
16"  this  phenomenon  is  repeated.  We  owe  descrip- 
tions of  it  to  Doughty  and  Glaser. 

Of  tlie  rivers  of  A.  none  are  navigable  ;  few  are 
perennial,  or  reach  the  sea.  Some  such,  liowever, 
nave  been  marked  in  South  A.  by  the  travellers 
Wellsted  and  W.  B.  Harris.  Most  of  them  dis- 
appear in  the  sand  at  «ome  part  of  their  course. 
Instead  of  a  river  system  tnere  is  a  system  of 
wadys,  great  receptacles  for  the  water  brought 
down  by  the  mountains,  of  which  the  surface  for 
large  portions  of  the  year  is  drv,  but  where  water  can 
be  got  by  digging.  Such  in  5lorth  A.  is  the  Wady 
Sirhan,  which  bisects  tiie  country  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  Euphrates;  in  Central  A.,  the  Watly  el- 
Dawasir  and  Wady  el-Rummah,   N.   and   S.  of 


Yemamah  respectively,  both  Issuing  in  the  Pers. 
Gulf — with  the  former  of  these,  or  with  one  great 
tributary  of  it,  Glaser  (Skizze,  ii.  p.  347)  would 
identify  the  Biblical  Pishon  ;  and  the  Wady  el- 
Humd,  first  traced  by  Doughty,  which  traverses 
the  Hijaz,  and  issues  in  the  lied  Sea.  At  Saihut 
(long.  51"),  on  the  S.  coast,  there  issues  the  Wady 
of  Hadramaut,  once  probably  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  in  its  course  of  100  miles  receives  a  series  of 
wadys  that  drain  the  mountains  behind  it ;  while 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  proper  are  drained  by 
wadys  called  Maur,  Surdud,  Siham,  Kharid,  etc., 
of  which  the  course  was  traced  by  Glaser  ('Von 
Hodaida  nach  San'a,'  in  Peterraann's  Mittheilungen, 
1886). 

The  classical  writers  divided  A.  into  A.  Felix,  A.  Petnea,  and 
A.  Deserta.  This  division  was  based  on  the  political  condition 
of  A.  in  the  Ist  cent,  a.d.,  the  first  being  free,  the  second 
(inclusive  of  Idumiea)  subject  to  Rome,  the  third  subject  to 
Persia.  In  the  native  divisions  different  principles,  as  Sprenger 
(Alt.  Oeog.  Arab.  p.  9)  has  pointed  out,  have  been  confused. 
According  to  a  ti-adition  whitm  he  quotes,  Mohammed,  standing 
at  Tebuk  (about  28'  C,  37"  4it'),  said  that  all  to  the  N.  was  Sham 
(lit.  the  left,  ordinarily  used  for  Syria),  all  to  the  8.  Yemen  (the 
ripht).  According  to  this,  the  name  for  the  province  of  Mecca, 
Hijaz  (lit.  'the  barrier')  would  mean  the  land  between  ijham 
and  Yemen.  More  probably  it  meant  the  'middle  region' 
between  the  lowlands  and  the  Nejd  (highlands).  These  last, 
then,  are  terms  of  physical  geography  ;  and  as  those  by  whom 
they  were  applied  ha<i  no  accurate  instniments  for  determining 
heights,  it  is  natural  that  the  limits  of  these  provinces  should  bt 
very  inexactly  fixed.  According  to  Blunt  (I.e.  i.  238qq.),  Neid 
includes  all  "the  land  that  lies  within  the  Nefuds,  'the  only 
doubt  being  whether  it  includes  the  Nefuds  or  not."  The  treble 
division,  Hijaz,  Nejd,  and  Yemen,  would  thus  include  all  A. 
within  the  Tihamas ;  Nejd  itself  being  sulxlivided  into  seven 
provinces,  whose  names  need  not  be  given  here.  Ordinarily, 
however,  it  is  not  customary  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
name  Yemen  beyond  45°  E.  of  Greenwich.  Yet  the  name 
Hadramaut,  applied  in  European  maps  to  the  vast  region  which 
extends  hence  to  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  shown  by 
Wellsted  and  Bent  to  be  properly  applied  to  a  wady  about  100 
miles  in  length.  Great  discrepancies  exist  as  to  the  delimitation 
of  the  province  of  Oman  on  the  E.  side,  which,  acconling  to 
Palgrave  (Travels,  ii.  255),  'touches  Hadramaut  on  the  S.,  and 
Katar,  or  at  least  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  N.,  forming  a 
huge  crescent,  having  the  sea  in  front,  and  the  vast  desert  of 
South  A.  for  its  background ' ;  while  the  travellers  Wellsted  and 
Bent  give  the  name  a  very  limited  application. 

ii.  Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna.— The  fertility 
of  portions  of  Yemen  is  so  great  as  to  have  become 
proverbial  in  antiquity ;  and  the  few  modem 
travellers  who  have  climbed  the  mountains  which 
tower  above  the  S.  coast,  and  have  reached  the  talde- 
lands  beyond,  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  wealth 
of  the  soil,  and  the  high  degree  of  skill  displayed 
by  the  natives  in  cultivating  it.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  is  capable  of  supporting 
but  a  .small  population.  'Nothing  like  one-third 
of  its  surface,'  says  one  of  the  most  capable  e.\- 
plorers,  '  is  cultivated  without  irrigation,  the  task 
of  extending  which  beyond  the  valleys  and  natural 
oases  is  probably  beyond  the  iwwer  of  Turk  or 
Arab.  Vast  spaces  of  unchangeable  and  un- 
changing barrenness  spread  themselves  over  it. 
Joining  themselves  to  these  are  larger  and  scarcely 
less  dreary  regions,  occupied  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains accessible  only  to  the  goat :  by  laltyrinthine 
sandy  ravines  or  gorges  bearing  only  the  hardiest 
shrubs  ;  and  by  tepid  cultivated  palm-oases,  thick 
with  semi-tropical  vegetation'  (Tweedie,  The 
Arabian  Horse).  It  must  be  observed  that  even  in 
Yemen,  according  to  Glaser  (Petermann's  Mittheil- 
ungen for  1884),  cultivation  even  in  this  century 
has  been  steadily  diminishing.  Thus  the  plateaus 
between  the  basalt  peaks  were  once  cultivated,  but 
are  so  no  longer.  Cultivation  is  indeed  confined 
to  the  oases,  which,  of  varying  extent,  enliven  the 
stony  plain,  and  to  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
central  plateau,  'some  broad,  some  narrow,  some 
long  and  winding,  some  of  little  length,  but  almost 
all  bordered  with  steep  and  sometimes  precipitous 
banks,  and  looking  as  though  they  had  been  arti- 
ficially cut  out  of  the  limestone  mountain'  (Pal- 
grave).      In    some   of  the  more  northerly  oases 
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not  only  cereals,  but  fruits  such  as  the  plum,  the 
pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  ^reat  citron,  sour  and  sweet 
lemons,  are  cultivated.  The  palm,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  camel  for  its  small  need  of  water, 
is  widely  spread,  and  its  dates  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  nomad  population.  No  part  of  the  country, 
however,  except  perhaps  the  desert  called  Ahkaf, 
is  quite  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  this  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  Nefud  by  Blimt,  and 
Doughty  assures  us  that  the  harrahs  form  better 
Bedawin  country  than  the  sandstone. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  A.  are  still  imperfectly 
known.  Glaser  {Von  Hodaida  nach  Sana)  states 
that  he  has  himself  collected  out  of  South  A.  more 
thjin  a  hundred  specimens  of  animals  and  birds 
previously  unknown.  In  the  Nefud,  Blunt  'ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  the  ostrich,  the  leopard,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  hya?na,  the  hare,  the  jerboa,  the 
white  antelope,  and  the  gazelle ;  and  of  the  ibex 
and  the  marmot  in  Jebel  Aja ;  of  reptiles  the 
Xefud  boasts,  by  all  accoimts,  the  horned  viper 
and  the  cobra,  besides  the  harmless  grey  snake ; 
there  are  also  immense  numbers  of  lizards.  Birds 
are  less  numerous  .  .  .  yet  in  the  Nefud  most  of 
the  common  desert  birds  are  found.'  Of  animals 
the  most  characteristic  of  A.  is  undoubtedly 
the  camel,  the  ability  of  which  to  go  without 
water  '  twenty-five  days  in  winter  and  five  in 
summer,  working  hard  all  the  time,'  renders  it  of 
unique  service  in  the  desert ;  the  '  observations  on 
the  camel'  in  Baron  Noldes  Eeise  nach  Inner- 
arabien,  1895,  ch.  vii.,  form  the  latest  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  creature,  with  which  the 
early  Arabian  poets  are  fond  of  parading  their 
acquaintance.  No  less  elaborate  are  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  Arabian  horse,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
highlands  of  Nejd,  of  which  special  studies  have 
been  made  by  many  Enjrlish  travellers,  and  most 
recently  by  the  Englisli  officer,  Major-General 
Tweedie,  who  would  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
home  of  this  animal  is  elsewhere.  The  ass  is  to  be 
seen  at  his  best  in  the  province  of  Hasa,  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Pers.  Gulf. 

iii.  History  and  Ethnology.— Of  the  history 
of  A.  during  the  period  covered  by  OT,  little  is 
known,  since  the  records  begin  much  later.  Some 
notices,  however,  have  been  collected  by  Assyri- 
ologists  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  '  Arabs '  were  concerned.  In 
854,  Shalmaneser  II.  met  in  battle  a  confederation 
in  which  was  '  Gindibu  the  Arab'  with  1000  camels. 
In  the  next  century  Tiglatli-pileser  III.  makes  an 
expedition  into  A.,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  it  we 
find  Assyr.  influence  extending  over  the  N.W.  and 
E.  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  in  the  following  century 
many  tribes  which  can  be  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty  as  occupying  localities  in  inner  A.  were 
defeated  by  Esariiaddon  at  Bazu  (Buz).  From 
these  inscriptions,  interesting  as  they  are,  we 
learn,  however,  little  more  than  the  names  of 
states  and  occasionally  of  kings,  many  of  which 
offer  easy  Arab,  etymologies.  The  ijeninsula  might 
seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  number  of  inde- 
I)endent  tribes,  subordinate  to  no  central  authority, 
— a  state  of  things  to  which  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication has  very  frequently  reduced  it.  Nor 
is  much  more  light  to  be  obtained  from  the 
classical  authors,  who  till  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  had  only  vague  ideas  about  the  penin- 
sula. Great  collections  of  inscriptions  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  both  in  N.  and  S.  Arabia  by  Euro- 
pean scholars,  esp.  Amaud,  Hale\-y,  and  Glaser ; 
and  although  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  still  await  publication,  the  Arabian  states,  of 
which  merely  the  names  had  been  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  of  which  only  a  vague 
tradition  circulated  among  the  Arabs,  have  become 
far  more  familiar  than  formerly,  and  something 


has  been  learnt  about  their  lines  of  kings,  the 
extent  of  their  territory,  and  their  wars  and 
alliances.  To  the  Eng.  travellers  Wellsted  and 
Cruttenden  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  ruined  cities  in 
South  A.,  whence  the  most  important  of  these  docu- 
ments have  been  brought.  Of  the  nations  thus 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  most  important  were  the 
Minajans  (the  d'jivo  of  the  Heb.  records)  and 
Sabseans,  whose  dialects  differed  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, while  both  had  more  in  common  with 
Heb.  than  with  Arabic.  A  third  monarchy,  of 
which  the  indigenous  name  was  Libyan,  has  left 
traces  of  its  existence  and  its  language  in  North 
A.,  but  far  less  distinct  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  the  former  two. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Minieans  were  Ma'in,  Kamau,  and  Yatil, 
all  of  them  in  South  A. ;  yet  the  presence  of  Minoean  inscriptions 
at  £l-'Ula  in  North  A.  would  seem  to  show  that  their  power 
was  not  confined  to  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  scholars 
would  extend  it  as  far  N.  as  Gaza.  While  D.  H.  Miiller  would 
make  the  Minaean  empire  simultaneous  with  the  Sabsean,  argu- 
ments are  adduced  by  Glaser  and  Uommel  which  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  latter  State  was  one  of  several  that  sprang 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Minaean  empire.  Of  these  arguments, 
besides  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Minaean  character  and 
dialect,  may  be  noticed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  names  occurring 
in  the  Slinaean  inscriptions  are  prehistorical,  while  those  in  the 
Sabaean  inscriptions  can  frequently  be  identified ;  that  the 
Minaeans  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  powerful  at  an  epoch  prior  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Assj-rians  in  the  affairs  of  A.  ;  that  whereas  Saba 
is  mentioned  in  some  Minaean  inscriptions,  the  Minaeans  are 
never  mentioned  in  those  of  Saba.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  Minseans  shown  by  Gr. 
writers  and  in  late  parts  of  the  Bible  (1  Ch  4-ii,  Job  2"  LXX)  is 
inconsistent  with  the  hoarj-  antiquity  assigned  them ;  to  which 
the  answer  given  by  Glaser,  that  the  classical  writers  are 
acquainted  with  them  as  a  nation  but  not  as  an  empire,  is  per- 
haps insufficient.  The  Minaean  rule  of  El-'Ula  is  thought  to  have 
extended  over  at  least  nine  generations  (Hommel,  Aufmtze, 
p.  27) ;  and  the  statement  in  Jg  1012  (cf.  2  Ch  201),  that  the 
Israelites  before  they  had  kings  had  been  saved  from  the  Minaeans, 
implies  that  their  power  extended  far  north.  Like  other  Oriental 
States,  it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  Ma'in  varied  greatly 
with  the  capacity  of  particular  rulers ;  for,  while  from  the 
Inscr.  Halevy  504  it  might  appear  that  the  Minjean  king 
Waqah-il  Yatha'  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Kataban,  his  son 
Il-yafa-Yathar  was  a  great  conqueror,  who  extended  his  rule 
over  the  whole  region  S.  of  Jauf  from  E.  to  W.  Lastly,  we  may 
notice  as  of  great  historical  interest  the  Inscr.  Hal6vy  535,  which 
tells  us  of  their  successful  resistance  of  an  invasion  of  Saba  and 
Haulan,  and  how  their  god  Atthar  saved  them  from  trouble  in 
a  war  that  broke  out  between  the  king  of  the  N.  and  the  king 
of  the  S.  This  invasion  of  Saba  was,  if  Glaser's  theory  te 
correct,  one  of  a  series  of  attacks  continued  for  a  period  of  200 
years,  during  which  the  princes  of  Saba  were  endeavouring  to 
undermine  the  Minaean  power, — an  end  achieved  (according  to 
the  same  scholar's  reckoning)  about  820  B.C.  Both  the  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Bible  tell  us  more  of  Saba,  the  tribe  whose  kings 
were  the  chief  power  in  the  south  of  A.,  till  about  a.d.  300  they 
gave  way  to  the  Abyssinians.  Their  capital  was  Marib  (Mariaba 
of  the  classics),  some  45  miles  E.  of  San  a,  famous  for  the  great 
dam,  the  breaking  of  which  was  reg;arded  bj'  the  Arab  chroni- 
clers as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Sabaean 
empire  (Sheba,  Saba).  The  Sabsean  empire  was,  without  doubt, 
simultaneous  with  monarchies  of  Katat)an,  Hadramaut  (with 
its  chief  town  Sabata),  Raidan,  and  Habashah,  all  of  which  are 
mentioned  as  included  in  a  treaty  in  an  interesting  inscrip- 
tion commented  on  by  Glaser  {Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien, 
p.  68  fif.),  and  assigned  by  him  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Habashah, 
corresponding  with  the  region  now  known  as  Mahra,  was, 
according  to  the  same  author's  calculations,  absorbed  by 
Hadramaut  about  a.d.  45  ;  the  Katabanian  state  (with  Timna 
for  its  capital)  was  ruined  at  some  time  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. ; 
and  from  an  inscription  of  extraordinary  interest,  pubUshed  on 
p.  118  of  the  work  last  quoted,  we  learn  how  the  prince  of  Raidan 
and  Himyar  was  defeate<i  by  the  king  of  Saba  in  spite  of  the 
former's  alliance  with  Habashah,  and  from  that  time  (B.C.  115?) 
the  kings  of  Saba  style  themselves  kings  of  Saba  and  of  Raidan. 
When  the  Katabanians  disappear  from  the  inscriptions,  the 
Himyar  (the  Homeritae  of  the  classical  authors)  come  into 
prominence  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  our  era  the  south  of 
A.  was  shared  by  thiee  monarchs,  of  Himyar,  Hadramaut.  and 
Saba  with  Raidan.  Aided  by  the  Sassanians,  the  Himyars 
presently  became  all-powerful  in  South  A.  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  cent,  the  monument  of  Adulis  tells  us  that  the  Sabaean 
power  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  .\byssinians  became  rulers 
of  Yemen ;  in  378  the  Arabs  had  made  head  against  the 
Abyssinians,  and  indeed  confined  them  to  the  Tihamah,  but  in 
525  the  Abyssinians,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  a"  victorious  campaign  killed  the  king  of  the  Himyars. 

The    condition    of    A.,   as    represented  by  the 
authors  of  the  inscriptions,  is  very  different  from 
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the  nomad  and  patriarchal  condition  which  we 
ordinarily  associate  with  the  name  Arab,  and 
which  is  certainly  associated  with  it  in  the  Bible. 
The  Saba»ans  and  Alina'ans  are  people  of  fixed 
habitations;  they  build  fortresses,  and  live  in 
walled  cities  ;  they  raise  massive  temples,  and  con- 
struct works  of  irrigation  on  a  grand  scale.  War 
forms  only  an  occasional  incident  in  their  lives ; 
the  main  source  of  their  wealth  is  commerce ;  and 
besides  agriculture,  they  carry  on  mining  and 
manufactures.  Texts  containing  '  ordres  de  police ' 
ffive  evidence,  says  M.  Hal6vy,  'd'une  haute  per- 
fection d'organization  civile,  et  de  I'existence  d'un 
code  penal  chez  les  Sab^ens.'  Their  inscriptions 
are,  many  of  them,  specimens  of  the  most  finished 
workmanship,  and  show  signs  of  the  cultivation  of 
other  fine  arts ;  nor  can  their  civilisation  be  shown 
to  have  been  derived  from  anj  other  nation.  Their 
Pantheon,  says  the  same  writer,  M'as  marvellously 
rich,  and  of  prodigious  variety.  The  temples  of 
both  the  chief  races  were  built  east  of  the  towns, 
which  would  point  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  ;  yet 
this  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  among  the 
Minseans  ;  neither  do  the  Minoean  documents  show 
the  worship  of  Al-Makah,  the  chief  Sabsean  deity. 
Common  to  both  was  the  worship  of  Attar  (the 
male  Ashtoreth),  who  in  Minajan  texts  appears  in 
the  two  forms  of  ipic  and  pny,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  D.  H.  Muller,  mean  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
Two  female  deities,  Wadd  and  Nikrah,  interpreted 
by  the  same  writer  as  '  Love '  and  '  Hate,'  also 
occnipy  an  important  place  in  the  Minrean  Pantheon. 

Yet  from  tlie  nature  of  things  civilisation  of  this 
kind  can  only  have  existed  in  South  A.  and  the 
oases ;  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  '  black  tents,' 
as  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Doughty  in  this 
century,  mnst  have  existed  from  immemorial  time 
in  the  desert.  Several  writers,  indeed,  suppose 
the  difference  between  the  nomad  Arabs  ana  the 
stationaiy  Arabs  to  be  one  of  race ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  purest  Arab  blood  is  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  latter  (Ciribah) ;  while  the  name 
of  the  former  contains  the  idea  of  Arab  by  adoption 
(muta'arribnh).  Neither  half  of  the  Arab  stock 
can  be  traced  wth  any  probability  to  any  other 
country  ;  and  ethnologists  are  now  with  something 
like  unanimity  making  A.  the  home  of  tlie  whole 
Semitic  race  ;  and  the  emigrations  of  the  Shammar 
and  Anezah  clans  northwards  in  search  of  richer 
pasturage  than  the  A"  deserts  afford,  emigrfitions 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  century, 
represent  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar 
waves  of  which  the  commencement  is  prehistoric, 
all  brought  about  by  the  same  causes,  though  not 
all  following  the  same  direction.  The  fact  that  the 
names  by  which  they  call  their  towns  and  villages, 
as  well  as  the  natural  featiires  of  their  country,  are 
all  Arabic,  and  bear  no  trace  of  the  memory  of 
another  home,  is,  as  Gen.  Tweedie  has  pointed  out, 
strikingly  in  favour  of  the  theory  whicn  makes  the 
AraV)s  autocthonous. 

This  autocthony  naturally  does  not  exclude  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  colonists.  Four 
Greek  colonies  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ampelone, 
Arethusa,  Chalkis,  and  Larissa,  of  which  the  first 
only  seems  capable  of  identification  ;  Glaser  (Skizze, 
ii.  154)  tries  to  find  it  on  the  coast  of  Hijaz.  Being 
a  Milesian  colony,  it  must  have  been  planted  not 
later  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  Javan, 
mentioned  in  Ezk  27^^  in  a  context  which  points  to 
A.,  is  possibly  to  be  interpreted  of  a  Gr.  colony  in 
the  peninsula;  and  the  statement  of  Diwlorus 
(iii.  43),  that  a  tribe  on  the  W.  coast  of  A.  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  witli  Greeks  of  Bocotia  and 
the  Peloponnesus,  may  have  been  rightly  connected 
with  the  existence  of  these  colonies  by  Glaser  (I.e. 
p.  155).  Jewish  colonies  also  existed  in  A.  long 
oefore  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  ;  in  the 
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3rd  and  4th  cent.  A.D.  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Persians  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  communities  which  had  the  support  of 
the  W.  empire  (Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien,  p.  175). 

The  ethnological  tables  of  On  would  seem  to  take  special  not« 
of  the  inhabitants  of  A.,  who  are  assigned  places  in  the  human 
family  in  the  following  passages :  On  10'  (children  of  Cush), 
1022.  a  (children  of  Shem),  102J-30  (children  of  Eber),  251-4 
(children  of  Abraham  and  Kftturah),  2512-18  (Ishmaelites).  The 
eminent  explorer  Carsten  Niebuhr  argued  from  the  number  of 
places  in  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  mentioned  by  '  Moses '  in  these 
places  that  the  legislator  must  himself  have  travelled  in  the 
country  ;  but  his  attempts  at  identifying  them  do  little  towards 
confirming  this  proposition.  More  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
made  in  more  recent  times,  notably  by  Olaser  in  his  Skizze,  ii. 
314-470,  without,  however,  producing  many  convincing  results. 
The  tables  are  not  quit«  consistent,  as  the  same  names  are 
assigned  different  pedigrees  ;  but  this  Olaser  would  account  for 
by  supposing  the  tables  compiled  at  different  periods  between 
the  11th  and  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Some  of  the  names,  such  as 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  known  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
are  otherwise  famous ;  a  few,  e.g.  Hadramaut  (mDlsn),  can  be 
identified  with  certainty ;  several,  esp.  Ophir  and  Havilah,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  are  difficult  to  localise. 
Most  of  the  names,  however,  occur  in  these  tables  only  ;  and  as 
we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  their  compiler 
drew,  endeavours  to  localise  them  would  seem  to  have  Bttle 
scientific  value.  They  doubtless  signified  to  the  compiler  tribes 
or  nations  ;  but  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
patronymic  pedigrees,  according  to  which  the  fathers  stand  to 
the  sons  in  the  relation  of  genus  to  species,  cannot  be  applied  to 
them.  Thus  the  great  nation  of  Sheba  is  called  a  son  of  Ra'mah 
(probably  the  Regma  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  on  the  Pers.  Gulf, 
Glaser,  p.  2.'')2),  which  is  co-ordinated  with  it  in  Kzk  27^2,  and 
Ra'mah  itself  a  son  of  Cush.  Still  stranger  is  it  that  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Arab  nations,  including  Ophir  and  Hadramaut, 
Joktan,  should  have  left  so  little  trace  in  A.  that  Sprenger 
{Georj.  p.  50)  is  fain  to  identify  the  name  with  Bishat  Yakzan,  a 
station  on  the  incense  road.  Olaser,  perhaps  ■with  greater 
probability,  connects  it  with  Katan,  a  town  of  Hadramaut.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  tables,  so  far  from  being  exact, 
arc  as  vague  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  so  vast  and  un- 
explored a  country.  Even  Saba,  which  we  know  to  have  been  a 
powerful  empire,  is  vaguely  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  a 
distant  country  ( Jer  620,  Ji  38),  m  NT  as  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(Mt  12'»2,  Lk  1131). 

iv.  Trade  and  Commerce.— The  chief  import- 
ance of  A.  to  the  ancients  lay  in  its  exports,  of 
which  the  most  renowned  was  incense,  a  gum 
obtained  from  a  certain  tree  by  incisions  made  in 
the  bark.  The  country  where  this  product  is  culti- 
vated is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  from  about 
53-55°  long.  E.  of  Greenwich,  its  headquarters  being 
the  ancient  city  of  Dafar  (probably  the  ied  of  Gn 
ICP).  After  doubts  had  been  cast  even  on  the 
possibility  of  A.  producing  incense  (see  the  excursus 
on  this  in  Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabien),  this  region 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  in  1895,  who 
described  the  industry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  Oct.  of  that  year.  It  is  uncertain  whether  its 
cultivation  ever  extended  over  a  miich  greater  area 
than  now. 

Sprenger  (Geog.  p.  299)  regards  the  incense 
country  as  'the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the 
ancient  world,'  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  it 
required  for  religious  rites,  and  terms  the  Arabs, 
or,  more  nearly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  incense 
country,  '  the  founders  of  commerce  as  it  existed 
in  the  ancient  world.'  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  the  verb  '  Arab '  and  its  derivatives  are  useil 
in  Heb.  to  signify  '  commerce.'  The  incense  traffic 
of  A.  is  alluded  to  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  that  country,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of 
tne  proverbial  wealth  of  the  Salxeans,  who  regu- 
lated it  with  the  utmost  precision  and  severity  (see 
Sprenger,  I.e.  pp.  269-303).  Reference  is  made  to 
this  in  the  lot:us  classicris  for  ancient  commerce, 
Ezk  27-^  Other  scents  and  spices  are  also  men- 
tioned as  Arabian  exports ;  but  we  notice  as  interest- 
ing the  observation  of  Glaser  (I.e.  p.  426),  that  the 
f (articular  spices  mentioned  in  Ezk  27'*  as  exported 
rom  a  place  we  have  grounds  for  locating  in  South 
A.  do  not  really  grow  there.  Almost  as  famous  as 
the  incense  was  the  Arabian  gold.  The  gold  used  by 
Solomon  for  gilding  the  temple  is  stated  (2  Ch  3") 
to  have  come  from  Parwaim,  which  is  plausibly 
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identified  by  Glaser  {I.e.  Ml)  with  Sak-el-Fanvain, 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographer 
Hamdani,  who  has  preserved  many  notices  of  gold 
mines  at  one  time  worked  in  Central  A.  (see 
Spren^r,  pp.  49-63,  and  Glaser,  p.  347  tf.).  And 
since  in  Gn  10®  ^'*^»  "wtiich  by  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Bk  of  Job  has  become  a  synonym 
for  gold,  is  called  a  son  of  Joktan,  various  scholars 
have  attempted  to  localise  that  famous  gold-pro- 
dncing  region  somewhere  in  Arabia ;  and  there  are 
still  more  forcible  reasons  for  placing  there  the 
land  of  Ha^-ilah,  'where  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good'  (Gn  2"),  which  Glaser  has  en- 
deavoured to  identify  with  the  province  Yemamah. 
Precious  stones,  as  well  as  gold  and  spices,  were 
brought  by  the  S.  Arabian  queen  to  Solomon  (1  K 
ICF) ;  and  these  are  mentioned  by  Ezk  (27^)  as  the 
merchandise  of  Saba.  The  exportation  of  iron 
from  Uzal,  if  that  be  the  right  reading,  and  if  the 
tradition  which  identifies  Lzal  with  San'a  be  cor- 
rect (Ezk  27^),  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  the 
steel  of  San  a  is  still  in  high  repute ;  moreover, 
Mr.  Doughty  found  places  in  Central  A.  where  iron 
might  be  worked  with  profit.  In  the  same  passage 
of  Ezk,  Kedar  and  North  A.  are  made  to  deal 
in  cattle,  and  Dedan  in  horse-cloths.  There  is 
further  mention  in  27^,  if  the  text  be  correct,  of 
embroidered  textures  '  in  well-secured  chests '  from 
Eden  (and  perhaps  other  S.  Arabian  ports).  This 
would  correspond  with  the  high  state  of  civilisation 
which  from  the  inscriptions  we  know  the  S.  Arabians 
at  early  times  to  have  attained.  Sprenger,  ZDMG 
xlii.  332,  states  that  before  the  time  of  Islam  leather 
was  the  chief  export  of  Arabia. 

D.  S.  Mabgououth. 
ARABIAN. — This  word  is  used  in  difl'erent  senses. 
1.  In  Is  IS-**  and  Jer  3-  it  stands  for  '  an  inhabitant 
of  the  desert  or  steppe '  (Heb.  'z-r;_  from  ^^1^),  with- 
out any  indication  of  nationality. 

2.  In  the  pre-exilic  authors  we  read  occa- 
sional! v  of  a  tribe  called  collectively  ai?,  ren- 
dered 'in  the  EV  'Arabia'  (1  K  W"^,  Jer  25**, 
Ezk  27-*).  As  the  conisonants  of  this  word 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  word  rendered 
'mingled  i)eople'  (Jer  25^  etc.),  and  also  of  the 
word  rendered  'evening,'  it  is  not  always  certain 
which  should  be  read.  Thus  in  Is  21**  the  word 
rendered  in  EV  'Arabia '  should  more  probably  be 
tr.  'evening';  while  in  2  Ch  9^*  the  punctuation 
which  signifies  A.  is  substituted  for  the  'mixed 
tribes'  intended  by  the  punctuators  of  1  K  10**. 
These  '  Arabians'  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Assyr. 
inscriptions  (see  Arabia),  where  the  name  of  one 
of  their  kings  is  given.  Herodotus  (iii.  5)  also 
speaks  of  an  Arabian  king  through  whose  territories 
the  Pers.  king  Cambyses  had  to  obtain  a  pass 
before  he  could  cross  the  desert  to  Egypt ;  and  the 
same  historian  gives  ns  the  name  of  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  of  which 
the  name  (lenysus)  can  be  easily  interpreted  from 
the  Arabic  (cf.  anisa),  but  of  the  existence  of  whicl 
we  possess  no  other  notice.  The  Arabian  territory 
according  to  this  author,  was  wedged  in  between 
lands  belonging  to  the  'Syrians.'  In  the  Bible 
this  tribe  is  connected  Avith  t)edan  and  Kedar,  and 
is  probably  therefore  to  be  located  in  N.  Arabia ; 
the  fact  that  it  had  a  king  makes  it  probable  that 
it  possessed  some  fixed  habitations  or  towns,  since 
that  word  is  ordinarily  associated  with  a  royal 
residence.  The  etymology  of  the  name,  like  most 
names  of  nations,  is  hidden  in  obscurity. 

3.  In  the  post-exilic  records,  where  we  meet  with 
the  word,  it  ordinarily  signifies  Xabatcean.  In 
2  Mac  5*  we  read  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  Arabians  ; 
now  Aretas  was  the  name  of  several  of  the  Nabataean 
kings,  as  we  know  from  their  own  inscriptions ; 
and  Procopius  speaks  of  Petra  as  the  capital  of  the 
Arabs,  whereas  it  was  famous  as  the  capital  of  the 


Nabatfeans.  The  Romans,  who  from  the  time  of 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  .'Elius  Gallus  (B.C.  24), 
in  which  the  Nabataeans  were  their  allies  against 
the  Arabs,  had  good  cause  to  distinguish  the  two 
races,  do  not  often  confuse  them ;  yet  both 
Diodorus  and  Procopius  (quoted  by  Quatremere) 
fall  into  this  mistake.  By  the  term  'Arabia,'  then, 
St.  Paul  (Gal  1"  4^)  probably  means  the  territory 
of  the  Nabata'ans,  which  in  the  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea.  One  of  their  kings  was  the  Aretas 
whose  ethnarch  in  Damascus  endeavoured  to  arrest 
St.  Paul  (2  Co  11*2).  The  misapplication  of  ethnic 
names  is  exceedingly  common  ;  and  in  this  context 
it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Sabsean  inscriptions 
the  Sabseans  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Arabians  (p"«y ;  see  J.  Derenbourg  in  CIS  iv.  fasc. 
2,  p.  93),  with  whom  classical  antiquity  identified 
them.  Perhaps  'Nabatsean'  is  the  sense  to  be 
attached  to  the  name  'Arabian'  applied  to 
Xehemiah's  opponent  Geshem  (Neh  2**),  or  Gashmn 
(Xeh  6*),  whose  name  in  its  latter  form  bears  a 
genuinely  Nabataean  appearance.  The  important 
part  played  by  this  race  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Quatremere  in  his  Etude  sur  les  Nabateens  (1835), 
the  results  of  which  were  condensed  by  Ritter  in 
his  Erdhunde  von  Arabien  (1846,  i.  p.  Ill  S.).  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Madain  Salih  by  Mr. 
Doughty  {Documents  Epigraph.  recueU.  dans  le 
nord  de  f Arable,  Paris,  1884),  and  recopied  by 
Euting  {Nabat.  Inschrif.  1885),  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  their  language,  institutions,  and 
history.  Having  originally  come  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, this  tribe  profited  by  the  weakness  of 
the  last  Bab.  kings  to  seize  Petra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Idumaeans.  The  unique  position  of 
this  fortress  at  the  meeting-place  of  three  great 
commercial  routes  was  the  source  of  the  wealth 
which  enabled  them  to  attain  a  remarkable  degree 
of  civilisation  and  luxury.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  history  is  in  B.C.  312,  when,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xix'.  ch.  95  sqq.),  they  successfully 
resisted  Athenseus,  the  general  sent  against  their 
fortress  by  Antigonus,  king  of  Syria ;  their  last  in 
A.D.  106,  when  A.  Petrsea  was  turned  into  a  Rom. 
p^o^-ince  by  Cornelius  Palma.  The  possession  of 
Damascus  by  Aretas  IV.  ('Philopatris,'  mentioned 
in  several  ot  the  Madain  Salih  mscriptions)  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  temporary  arrangement  of  the 
emperor  Gains.  The  fact  that  the  Nabataean 
empire  extended  to  El-Hijr,  called  afterwards 
iladain  Salih,  is  certified  for  the  time  of  Augustus 
by  the  Rom.  records.  The  notices  of  the  Xaba- 
t»ans  in  ancient  literature  are  put  together  by 
von  Gutschmidt  in  the  appendix  to  Eutings  Nabat- 
ceische  Inschrif  ten. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  name  Arab  for  an 
inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  the  vast  peninsula 
known  to  us  as  Arabia,  begins  somewhere  in 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  though  the  only  trace  of  it  in 
OT  is  in  2  Ch  2P*,  where  the  '  Arabians  that  are 
near  the  Ethiopians '  would  seem  naturally  to  refer 
to  the  neighbours  of  the  Habashah,  whom  there  are 
grounds  for  placing  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  clear  how  these  tribes  could 
interfere  in  Jewish  politics.  In  2  Ch  26'  God  is 
said  to  have  helped  Uzziah  against  '  the  Arabians 
who  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal,'  and  the  Minseans  ;  as  this 
notice  is  not  found  in  2  K,  its  accuracy  is  open  to 
suspicion  ;  moreover,  the  name  Gur-Baal  bears  no 
trace  of  Arabian  nomenclature,  and  only  vague 
conjectures  can  be  hazarded  about  its  situation. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  use  of  the  name  in  2  Ch 
17".  An  Arab  prince  Zabdiel  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mac  11*^  as  murdering  the  Syrian  king  Alexander 
Balas,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  '  Arabia '  ;  and 
another  Imalkuje,  or  lamblichus,  as  rearing  the 
same  Alexanders  son  (11®).      The  residence    of 
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these  princes,  according  to  Diodorus  (Excerpt.  32. 
1),  was  called  'A^al.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.— Aral).  VSS  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made  from  vmiou-  source!*,  cliiefly  Gr., 
Syr.,  and  Coptic,  it  is,  liowcver,  most  improbable 
that  any  Cinistian  Arab,  literature  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  There  were  Christians  in  the 
Arab,  kingdom  of  GhassAn,  E.  of  Damascus,  and 
at  Nejran  in  S.  Arabia,  but,  to  judge  from  our  very 
scanty  historical  information  about  the  progress  of 
the  Churcli  in  these  regions,  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage was  Syriac*  It  was  not  till  after  the  success 
of  the  Koran  had  made  Arabic  into  a  literary  lan- 
guage, and  the  conc^uests  of  Islam  had  turned 
large  portions  of  Christian  Syria  and  Egypt  into 
Arabic-speaking  provinces,  that  the  need  of  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  in  the  Arabic  vernacular  was 
really  felt. 

The  e-xtant  forms  of  NT  in  Arabic  are  best 
divided  acoordin-  \<>  the  languages  from  which 
they  are  deriv(>(l,  I'liurt  we  have — (i.)  translations 
from  the  Syiiac;  (ii.)  translations  directly  from 
the  Greek;  (iii.)  translations  from  the  Coptic; 
at  a  later  ])eriod  we  have  also  (iv.)  eclectic  com- 
binations of  the  lirst  three  classes.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  the  various  divisions  of  NT  separ- 
ately. 

The  Four  Gospels.— (i. )  Trs.from  the  Syr.— The 
oldest  representative  of  this  class,  perhaps  the 
oldest  monument  of  Arab.  Christianity,  is  the  tr. 
of  the  Gospels  in  a  MS  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Convent  of  Mar  Saba  near  Jerus.,  now  Cod.  Vati- 
canus  Arab.  13,  called  by  Tischendorf  ar^^t  (Greg. 
cod.  101),  and  generally  assigned  to  the  8tli 
cent.t  From  some  Gr.  Iambics  at  the  end  of  the 
MS  we  learn  t  li.it  it  originally  belonged  to  a  certain 
Daniel  of  lum  >.i,  and  contained  the  Psalter,  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epp.  ;  of  these  only 
fragments  of  the  Gospels  J  and  tlie  Pauline  Epp. 
now  remain.  Th(>  style  is  somewhat  parajihrastic, 
but  internal  cvidcmc  conclusively  shows  that  the 
Gospels  have  Ihcii  tr.  not  directly  from  the  Gr., 
but  from  the  Syriac  \'ll!;,^ate  (Peshitt<1).§ 

This  free  tr.  fidui  ilic  Syr.  Vulg.  was  probably 
made  in  sonic  loc;ility  where  Syr.  had  been  the 
ecclesiastical    l;in,mia;4r,    ainl   seems   to  have  been 

•  Ibn  Isliac  atioiit  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.  a.d.  (Wiisten- 
feld's  Il/n  His/iiiin,  p.  l.'')0)  quotes  .In  152)101  as  aprophecy  eon- 
ceminjr  .M()himiim<l  ;  but  the  wonis  are  only  a  rouyh  rendering 
from  the  '  I'alestini.in  '  Syr.  \(r.si.,n,  not  a  quotation  from  an 
alrea<ly  existing  Arali.  tr.     .s.t  (uiidi,  Mvv.  p.  6. 

t  The  only  accurate  description  of  Vat.  A  rob.  13  is  in  Guidi, 
Eev.  p.  8.  Considerable  extracts  from  the  MS  are  given  in 
Scholz,  Krit.  Rei»e,  pp.  118-124. 

J  Mt  102^-middle  of  2r,,  .Mk  .iW-ieSa,  Lk  7li-bepinninR  of  10. 

g  E.g.  in  the  a<-oiinl  cf  Wu-  Temptation  (Lk  4il»),  Svr.  Vulg. 
and  ar.  vat  exactly  iv^nf  In  the  names  of  the  Evil  One. 
In  vv.l.  3.  6  and  la  <  hicciloXot  is  rendered  by  Syr.  Vulg.  'the 

Accuser';  ar.  vat  has   Jlaj-*!'    'the  Slanderer,'  and  in  v.i 

^-mj'Ji      ^_,^.a^^'    'tl'c  calunmialim,'-  Slanderer'  (for   the 

rendering  of    jjlaj'*'!^   see  2  Ti  3^  in  all  Arab.  VSS).     But 

in  v.B  Syr.  Vulg.  has  'Satan,'  so  ar.  vat.  has  .'U  >.,.*.)V 
The  Arab.  VSS  not  derived  from  the  Syr.  have  in  all  these 
puaages    ^^^.j!:^     (=J«1^»x»0,    but    in    v.8    they    insert 

,._:.<—  i;r.  fttrcttd,  a,  word  here  omitted 


i;..  ronnrvinn   that  Syr.   Vnl^'.  and 
il  :iuthorili(  <  a^ric  in   iii^rrtiiig  the 


l.v  1.  ■ 

ar.  Val  al •  a ni;   ■  iili. 

name  '  .livu-- '  in  I.K   I'  \ 

'-      ■■'     l.ii^    l..-n    urnn,'lN    rii,-,l   (f.y.    by  Tiwhendorf)  as 

•last  tv'h''  M  r<(^ '  of  Mk.    It  is  owing  to  acci- 

.1  kiurs  that  tin-  .MS  \>rv&ks  oB  j^tH  before  the  end 

Of  Mk  168,  thus:— iJL'li    Ui.'^    Lv-1    Jv:- -    l'»^.-     Ai 

as  Trot.  Ouidi  haa  been  kind  enough  to  asceruun  fur  tiiis  article. 


soon  discarded  at  Mar  Saba  for  a  more  literal  version 
made  directly  from  the  Greek.  In  other  words,  the 
Gospel  text  of  ar.  vat  was  already  obsolete  by  the 
9th  cent.  A.D.     No  other  Arabic  ver.sion  can  claim 

such  ,1  hi-h  antiquity.* 

Another  tr.  from  tlie  Syr.  Vulg.  i.s  found  in  cod. 
Tisch.  12  at  Leipzie^  i(;r,-j.  'v,//.  7.")i,  a  liilingual 
Syr. -Arab.  MS  of  ihc  J-iih  cent.,  luonght  to 
Europe  by  Ti.scliendorl  from  tlie  Syrian  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  A  few 
leaves  are  at  the  British  Museum  (addl.  14467). 
This  MS  has  been  fully  descrilxjd  by  Gildemeister. 
The  tr.  keeps  closely  to  Syr.  Vulg.,  but  some 
renderings  recall  the  phraseology  of  ar.  vat,  e.g. 

Jjblj  |J  ij*^   ^^  Mt  lO^'^*  for  'is  not   worthy 

of  me.'  This  idiomatic  phrase  is  not  used  in  the 
later  Arab.  VSS. 

Here  may  be  noticed  the  Arab.  VS  of  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  which  has  been  cditcil  in  full  from 
two  MSS  at  Rome  by  Ciasca  (lint:,  tr.  hy  llamlyn 
Hill).  This  VS  was  made,  in  the  ..uiy  part  of 
the  nth  cent.,  by  the  well-kii(iv>ii  .-ijidjar  Abu'l 
Faraj  ibn  et-Tayyib  from  a  form  of  tlie  Syriac 
Diatessaron  iii  which  the  text  had  been  almost 
wholly  assimilated  to  Syr.  Vulg.  It  is  therefore 
nearly  worthless  as  an  authority  for  the  text, 
though  most  valuable  for  recovering  the  arrange- 
ment of  Tatian's  Harmony. 

(ii. )  Trs.from  the  Gr. — An  Arab.  tr.  made  directlv 
from  the  Gr.  appears  in  some  MSS  of  the  9tn 
cent.,  such  as  cod.  K.  ii.  31,  in  the  Proi)aganila  at 
Home,  and  the  fragments  of  Tischendorfs  '  Lee- 
tionary'  now  at  Leipzig  (Greg.  cod.  76).  Both 
MSS  come  from  Mar  Saba.f  Very  similar  to  these 
is  the  Sinai  MS  Arab.  lo.X  These  MSS  have  the 
Gr.  tLtXoi  and  liturgical  notes.  They  are  perhaps 
ultimately  derived  from  a  bilingual  Gr.-Arab. 
uncial  MS  generally  quoted  as  Oi",  of  which  only 
four  leaves  remain,  one  in  its  oriirinal  home  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mi.  Sinai,  and  three  in 
the  collection  of  Bp.  Porphyry,  g 

(iii. )  Trs.from  the  Coptic— Most  MSS  of  t  lie  Copt. 
(Bohairic)  NT  are  accompanied  by  an  Arab.  VS. 
Among  these  cod.  Vat.  Copt.  9,  written  in  1202 
A.D.  (Greg.  cod.  Copt.  30)  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  kind  of  standard  text.lj  We  shall  see  later  on 
that  the  text  of  this  MS  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  the  printed  edd.  of  the  Gosjiels  in  Arabic. 

(iv.)  The  two  Eclectic  Uirlsinns. — None  of  the 
Arab,  texts  hitherto  consi, lei eii  have  been  in  any 
sense  an  otlieial  VS,  and  they  jiresent  all  the  con- 
fusing variety  natural  in  >ui|i  independent  pro- 
ductions. Tlie  need  of  a  more  tixed  type,  and  one 
which  took  account  of  all  three  great  national 
Vulirates  of  the  E.,— the  Gr.,  the  Syr.,  and  the 
Cojit.,  was  felt  by  the  13th  cent.,  "esi)ecially  in 
Egypt,  ^\here  Arabic  had  quite  supplanted  the 
native  dialect. 

The  lirst  revised  ed.  of  this  kind  was  made  about 
1250  A.D.  atAlexandrialiyllil'at  Allah  ibn  el-' Assftl. 
This  work,  of  which  sivrral  M^s  survive,  consists 
of  a  revised  text  ol  the  ( ;n-|H  U  w  it  h  various  read- 
ings from  the  Gr.,  the  Syi.,  and  ihr  (  npi.*  It 
was,  however,  found  too  cttnii)rons  tor  a  iiopnlar 
VS,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  13lh  cent,    was 

•Some  of  the  inis.'iiii^:  portions  of  ar.  vat  in  .Ml  have  been 
suiiplieci  in  a  liuml  cf  tlir  10th  cent.  From  the  style  and 
vocabulary  tlu>  m  mi  to  have  been  copied  from  the  original  MS 
before  the  leaves  were  lost. 

t  Uui<U,  Eiw.  pp.  9,  10;  ZDMQ  a  r  latir  develop- 

ments of  this  VS,  see  Guidi,  Evv.  i>p 

:  Mrs.  Gibson,  Cat.  of  Arab.  MS.^.  in.mi-i.., .  i-. 

5  The  Arab,  text  of  the  Sinai  leaf  is  printeti  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  in  Mre.  Lewis'  Cat.  o/ Syr.  MSS,  Appx.  p.  105.  It  seems 
to  l>e  the  conjugate  of  one  of  Bp.  Porphyry's  leaves. 

Ii  Guidi.  Erv.'pp.  17,  23. 

1[  For  details  of  Ibn  el-'Ass&l's  work,  see  Guidi,  Erv.  pp.  18-22, 
and  Prof.  Maodonald  in  Hartford  Seminarjf  Record,  April  1883. 
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superseded  by  the  modem  'Alex.  Vulgate.'  This 
is  little  morethan  the  text  of  Vat.  Copt.  9,  filled 
out  by  inserting  from  the  Syr.  or  the  Gr.  those 
numerous  i)assages  where  the  ancient  Copt.  VS 
did  not  contain  words  found  in  Syr.  Vulg.  and  in 
the  Gr.  text  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  many  MSS 
cf  this  Alex.  Vulg.  (ar.  alex.)  these  passages  are 
indicated  by  marginal  notes.* 

Besides  these  main  types  of  text  there  are 
several  later  ^ISS  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  in 
which  the  language  has  been  corrected  or  em- 
bellished. Guidi  {Ecv.  p.  29)  also  mentions  some 
late  MSS  from  Spain  which  appear  to  present  a 
tr.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  printed  edd.  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  are  all 
forms  of  the  Alex.  Vulg.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the 
Rom.  ed.  of  1591,  the  ed.  of  Erpenius  (Leyden, 
1616),  and  Lagarde's  ed.  of  the  Vienna  MS  ((5reg. 
I'od.  36).  The  last  is  the  only  ed.  containing  the 
marginal  notes  which  belong  to  ar.  alex.  Some 
edd.  of  Syr.  Vulg.  for  use  among  the  Maronites,  of 
which  the  most  accessible*  is  the  Paris  reprint  of 
1824,  contain  also  a  Carshflni  VS  (ar.  carsh).  This, 
liowever,  is  simply  ar.  alex.  slightly  modified  to 
suit  the  Peshitta. 

The  Pauune  Epistles. — (i.)  Trs.from  the  Gr. 
of  the  fourteen  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  are  found  in 
ar.  vat  (8th  or  9th  cent.,  see  above),  and  in  a 
Sinai  MS  (ar.  *jn.-Paul)  of  the  9th  cent.,  the 
text  of  which  was  published  by  Mrs.  Gibson  in 
1894.  Ar.  vat  has  the  so-called  'Euthalian' 
sections,  etc.  t ;  ar.  sin,  which  is  quite  independent 
of  ar.  vat,  is  remarkable  for  ha^"ing  no  '  Euthalian ' 
matter,  but  nevertheless  it  represents  the  late  An- 
tiochian  text  mixed  with  a  few  good  readings,  t 

(ii.)  ^  Tr.from  the  Syr.  is  found  in  a  MS  now  at 
St.  Petersburg  (Greg.  cod.  134),  brought  by  Ti- 
schendorf  'from  the  E.'  It  is  dated  892  A.D.,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  from  a  Nestorian 
copy  of  the  Peshitta,§  but  -^-ith  glosses  and  addi- 
tions like  the  Gospel  text  in  ar.  vat.  From  the 
VS  found  in  this  MS  (ar.  pet)  is  ultimately  derived 
that  of  the  printed  edd.  of  Erpenius,  and  the  Car- 
shani  ed.  of  1824.  The  latter  agrees  very  closely 
with  B.  M.  Harl.  5474  (dated  1288  A.D.). 

The  Acts  axd  Catholic  Epistles. — No  direct 
Arab.  tr.  from  the  Gr.  is  knoMTi  for  the  Acts  and 
major  Cath.  Epp.  The  chief  edd.  (ar.  erp  and  ar. 
carsh)  seem  to  be,  as  in  the  Gospels,  an  eclectic 
mixture  of  the  Copt.,  the  Gr.,  and  the  Syr.  In  the 
disputed  Cath.  Epp.,  which  had  no  place  in  the 

•  Guidi,  Err.  pp.  22-24.  He  also  points  out  (p.  35  ff.)  the  highly 
important  fact  that  the  late  text  from  which  mo^  JISS  of  the 
Eth.  'N'S  have  been  comipted  is  none  other  than  ar.  alex. 

t  For  Ro  (Scholz,  Krit.  Rei$e,  p.  122)  the  numbers  are : 
5  sect.,  19  capp..  84  («>)  quot.  from  OT,  and  920  ttiekL 
Scholz  also  transcribes  the  whole  of  Philem  and  a  few  other 
passages.    As  ar.  rat  has  been  wrongly  quoted  in  1  Tim  3l6  for 

9»«,  I  give  the  whole  passage  (from  Scholz) :  j^     j^i     \.&>- • 

The  fact  that  the  two  dots  of  >  are  never  written  in  this  MS 

seems  to  have  prevented  S<±oI   from  recognising  that  4a/!.j> 

^<   simply   represents    tirifiuM.     SdMdz's  text    has  ^^ii] 
1 

(for   j_?X'V 

:  See,  e.g..  Bo  165,  Gal  d*. 

S  See  ZDMG  viiL  5S4  ;  Delitzsdi,  Bebraer,  fip.  764-768.  who 
quotes  the  extraordinary  rendering  of  ar.  pet  in  He  2> :  and 
to  he  tcithout  God,  \cho  had  united  Himteff  trith  hint  a*  a 
temple,  tagted  death  for  all  men.  The  variant  x-ff  *•>'  w  not 
found  in  Syr.  Vulg.  except  in  Xestorian  ct^ies.  In  ar.  erp  this 
is  emended  to  express  x*^'"  tt»^,  and  in  ar.  carsh  we  have  '  God 
bg  Hit  grace,'  as  Syr.  Vulg.  See  Gildemeister,  p.  1  (n.),  who 
brings  forward  He  &*  as  another  instance  where  ar.  erp  and  ar. 
carsh  hare  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  ar.  pet. 


PeshittA  (2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jade),  the  tr.  appears 
to  have  been  made  directly  from  the  Greek. 

A  tr.  from  the  Syr.  of  Ac  and  all  seven  Cath- 
Epp.  (in  the  Gr.  order)  is  found  in  a  9th  cent, 
vellum  MS  at  Sinai  (Mrs.  Gibson's  Cat.,  No.  154). 
In  this  text,  whUe  the  other  parts  are  from  Syr. 
Vulg.,  the  disputed  Cath.  Epp.  are  translated  from 
the  Pocockian  VS  (Syr.  bodl.),  now  generally 
printed  in  edd.  of  Syr.  Vulg.,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably a  fragment  of  the  PhUoxenian  VS  before  its 
revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.  *  This  MS  is  thus 
perhaps  the  oldest  witness  for  Syr.  bodl.,  though 
it  does  not  contain  the  purest  text. 

The  Apocalypse. — The  Apoc.  was  not  a  canoni- 
cal book  among  the  E.  Churches ;  the  Arab.  VSS, 
therefore,  vary  ^eally.  Ar.  erp  is  here  perhaps 
a  combination  ot  the  Gr.  and  the  Copt.  Ar.  carsh 
contains  some  peculiar  double  renderings  {e.g. 
Rev  1*-  *),  but  their  source  is  not  very  clear.  It  is 
not  a  tr.  of  the  printed  Syr.  text. 

The  Old  Testament.— Arab.  VSS  of  OT  fall 
under  four  heads,  viz.  trs.  from  the  Gr.,  from  the 
Syr.,  from  the  Heb.,  and  from  the  Sam.  Of  these 
the  greater  bulk  still  remains  in  unexamined  MSS, 
only  a  portion  of  the  various  sources  having  been 
printed.  The  great  Paris  Polvglott  contains  a 
complete  Arab,  text  of  the  whole  OT  except  the 
Apocr.,  and  this  text  has  been  repeated  with  minor 
variations  in  Walton's  Polyglott  and  in  the  New- 
castle ed.  of  1811,  but  it  presents  a  singularly 
mixed  text.  The  Pent,  is  the  version  of  Sa'adya 
(see  below).  Jos  is  also  from  the  Heb.,  but  it  does 
not  directly  appear  that  Sa'adya  was  the  translator. 
Jg,  S,  K,  and  Ch  are  all  from  the  Peshitt4,  as  is  also 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
verbs are  from  the  Greek,  the  Prophets  being  a 
tr.  made  by  a  priest  of  Alexandria  from  a  good 
uncial  MS  resembling  cod.  A.  This  curious  jumble 
rests  upon  an  Egyp.  MS  of  the  16th  cent,  used  by 
the  editors  of  the  Polyglott  (see  ComUrs£'-<fcAie/ and 
Slane's  Cat.  des.  Mi>S  arabes  de  la  Bibl.  Xat.  p.  1). 

Of  the  trs.  from  the  Peshitt4  there  are  several 
MSS.  The  Psalter  was  printed  in  Carshftni  by 
the  Maronites  in  1610  at  a  convent  in  the  W&dy 
Qftzhayya   {' Pstdterium    quzhayyensis'),    and   re- 

frinted  by  Lagarde.  Some  lacunae  in  the  Paris 
'olyglott  (Comill  enumerates  Ezk  11"  13*  24«"^^ 
2732  42ir.  IS)  are  supplied  in  "Walton  from  an  Oxford 
MS  of  this  class. 

There  are  also  MSS  containing  a  tr.  from  the 
Copt.  VS  of  the  LXX.  Of  this  Lagarde  has  pub- 
lished Job  (Psalterium,  etc.,  1876).  An  ed.  of^the 
Psalter  and  Cant,  with  critical  notes  similar  to 
the  work  of  Ibn-el-'AssSl  (see  above),  is  to  be  foimd 
in  B.  M.  Arund.  Or.  15. 

Several  MSS  present  an  Arab.  tr.  made  from 
the  Sam.  Pent.  Specimens  (incl.  Ex  3,  4)  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Programm  by  van  Vloten,  Leyden,  1803. 
The  best  MS  is  probably  that  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Libraiy  (addl.  714). 

The  Arab.  tr.  ot  certain  books  of  OT  made  direct 
from  the  original  Heb.  have  an  interest  of  their 
own  for  the  history  of  interpretation,  though  they 
almost  invariably  conform  strictly  to  the  MT. 
Most  of  these  trs.  are  from  the  pen  of  Sa'adya 
(.TnrD,  Ar.  juot-.-)  the  Ga'on,  a  learned  Rabbi,  bom 
in  the  Fayyflm  in  L* pper  Egypt  (A.D.  892-942). 
His  Biblical  trs.  have  been  published  as  follows : 
the  Pent,  at  Constantinople  m  1546,  and  again  in 
the  Polyglotts  (see  above) ;  Is.  bv  Paulus,  1790-91  ;t 
Cant,  by  Merx,  1882 ;  Pr.  capp.  1-9,  by  Bondi,I888  ; 
Job,  by  Cohn,  1889.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
the  tr.  of  Jos  in  the  Polyglotts  mentioned  above. 
Other  VSS  from  the  Heb.,  such  as   that  in  the 

*  Gwynn,  Tran».  of  R.  Irish  Aead.  xxx.  pp.  375,  376. 
_  t '  Very  faulty. .  .  .  Solomon  Munk  made  important  ocntriba- 
tions  to  a  more  accurate  text  in  vol.  ix.  of  Cohen's  g^reat  Bflde 
(Paris,  183S)' :  Cheyne's  Itaiah,  vol.  iL  p.  269. 
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17th  cent.  MS  of  the  Pent.,  Ps  and  Dn,  in  B. 
M.  Harl.  5505,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  era 
of  modem  trs. 

LiTKRATiRB.— Critical  Dibcussioss.  —  Ouidi,  L«  Traduzumi 
dtgli  Evatigetii  in  Arabo  «  in  Etiopico  (Kealo  Accadcmia  dei 
Lincel,  anno  oolxxxv.),  Rome,  1888— the  one  indispensable  work 
for  a  general  view  of  Arabic  V88 ;  Gildemeister,  2)«  Evangeliis 
in  ArtMeum  e  Simpliei  Syriaea  tran$latis,  Bonn,  1865 — 
contains  an  account  of  the  Leipzig  MS,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  about  the  printed  edd.  of  the  Arab.  Gos- 
pels ;  Comill,  Kzechiel,  Leiprig,  1886.  Introd.  pp.  49-67— con- 
tains a  careful  investigation  of  the  texts  of  the  Polyelotts  so  far 
as  concerns  Ezckiel.  [De  Sacy,  UHn.  de  rAcadimie  act  Intcrip- 
tiont,  torn.  xlix.  anc.  s^rie.    On  Arab.  VSS  of  the  Pent.] 

Published  TErre.—Oregory,  Pro^om«wi  fo  Z'wc/i.  JV^.  r. ,  Leip- 
zig, 1894,  contains  a  useful  list  of  all  the  then  known  Arab.  MSS 
of  NT.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  look  for  the  bilingrual 
HSS  under  the  other  language.  Among  the  various  catalo^'ucs 
of  public  libraries  I  have  found  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
(compiled  by  Cureton,  1846)  especially  valuable  for  the  length 
and  number  of  extracts  from  the  MS8.  For  tub  OT.— Paris 
Polj-glott  (see  above,  p.  IST**) ;  Walton's  Polyglott,  London,  1652, 
the  Arab,  repeated  in  the  Newcastle  ed.  of  1811 ;  Lagarde, 
Ptait;  lob,  Prov.,  Arahiee,  Gottingen,  1876 — contains  three  VSS 
of  the  Ps  from  the  Or.  and  the  *  Psalterium  QOzhayyeiisis '  from 
the  Peshlttft,  a  VS  of  Job  from  the  Copt.,  and  Job  and  Pr  from 
the  Paris  Polyglott.  (For  Sa'adva,  see  the  edd.  enumerated  on 
p.  1S7»>.)  For  tub  Wt.—Ed.  Princeps,  Home,  1591  (repeated 
1619, 1774),  with  a  Lat.  tr.  by  Antonius  (sic)  Sionite ;  Ed.  of 
Erpenius,  Leyden,  1616  (=ar.  erp) ;  Ed.  qf  the  Polyglott!  (re- 
peated in  the  Newcastle  ed.  of  1811) ;  Ed.  Carthunica,  Rome, 
1703  (repeated  in  the  Paris  ed.  of  1824  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  de  8acy=ar.  carsh);  Lagarde,  Die  vier  Evanpelien 
artMich,  Leipzig",  1864  (see  p.  137») ;  Scholz,  Bibliach-KrUische 
Reiu,  Leipzig,  1823  :  pp.  118-124  contain  considerable  extracts 
fromar.  »ot  (see  pp.l3^,137i');  Gibson  (Mrs.),S(udiaS'tnaitica,  ii., 
Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1894,  contains  the  text  of  ar.  «n..-Paul.; 
Stud.  Sin.  i.  Appx.  p.  105,  contains  the  Sinai  leaf  of  eh  ;  Stud. 
Sin.  iii.,  Fr<mti.spiece,  contains  a  page  of  ar.  gin.  75  (see  p.  137*) ; 
Delitzsch,  Hebrder,  Appx.  v.  (pp.  764-769),  contains  e.vtracts  from 
ar.  pet.-Paul  (see  p.  Vi7^). 

Thb  DiATB8SAR0.v(seep.  136'>). — Ciasca,  Tatiani  Evangeliorum 
Harmoniae  Arabice,  Rome,  1888 ;  Hill,  The  Earlient  Life  o/ 
Chrilt,  Edinburgh,  1894.  F.  C.  BURKITT. 

ARAD  (Tjy). — A  Benjamite  who  helped  to  put  to 
flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Ch  8*'). 

ARAD  (tj;:). — A  city  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos 
12'''),  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  to  wliich  place  (if  the  present  text  be 
correct)  a  family  of  Kenites  migrated  from  Jericho 
(Jg  1^*).  It  has  been  identified  with  certain  ruins 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Tell  'ArAd,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Arad  as 
20  Roman  miles  south  of  Hebron  in  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh.  The  king  of  Arad  fought  against  the 
Israelites  as  they  were  turning  away  from  the  south 
of  Palestine,  but  was  defeated  at  Hormali  (Nu  2P 
33*").  In  these  passages  in  Nu  where  the  RV, 
agreeably  to  the  Heb.  text,  reads  '  king  of  Arad,' 
the  AV  less  happily  renders  '  king  Arad.' 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRI'^  ii.  101,  201 ;  SirPiii.  403,  415; 
Budde,  liicht.  u.  Sam.  Off.;  Moore,  Judges,  32ff. 

J.  Macpherson. 
ARADUS  CApaSoi),  1  Mac  IS^s.— Thp  Greek  form 
of  the  Heb.  Arvad  (wh.  see). 

ARAH  (rnij  '  traveller'  ?).—l.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Asher,  1  Cli  7"*.  2.  His  family  returned  with 
Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2«,  Neh  6^»  7^^  1  Es  5""".  See 
Genealogy.  H.  A.  AVhite. 

ARAH,  ARAMiEANS  (c-;x,  Si^poi,  Si/ri.  AV 
•Syrians'  and  'Syria'). — In  On  lo--'-^  Aram  is 
the  son  of  Shem,  and  father  of  Uz,  Hul,  Gether, 
and  Mash,  the  last  of  which  is  Arabia  Petraea,  the 
Mas  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (cf.  Gn  25"). 
In  Gn  22"  Aram  is  the  son  of  Kemuel,  the 
son  of  Nahor,  the  two  elder  brothers  of  Kemuel 
being  Uz  (AV  Huz)  and  Buz  (Bazu  in  the  Assyr. 
texts). 

In  the  OT  Aram  includes  the  nortliern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  as  far  south  as  the  borders 
of    Pal.,   and  the  larger  part  of  Arabia  Petra?a. 


The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  mainly  of 
Sem.  origin,  and  spoke  a  Sem.  language,  which, 
with  its  dialects,  is  known  as  Aramaic.  In  some 
parts  of  it,  however,  as  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
near  the  lake  of  Horns,  and  at  Carchemish  (now 
Jerablfls  or  Jerabis)  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Hittites 
had  occupied  the  country ;  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carchemish,  the  powerful  kin<'dom  of  Mitanni  was 
established,  with  a  language  of  a  very  peculiar  type. 
An  Aram,  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  Nabatffians 
of  Petra,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes  must  be  classed  as  Aramaeans. 

In  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  the  name  appears  as 
Aramu,  Arumu,  and  Arimu,  as  well  as  Arma»  In 
a  text  of  Tiglath-pileser  L  (B.C.  1100)  the  waters 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  and  westward 
of  Harran  are  termed  mami  mat  Armd,  'the 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Aramaeans.'  Assur- 
na?ir-pal  ill.  (B.C.  883-823)  states  that  he  restored 
to  As.syria  certain  cities  which  a  former  Assyr.  king 
had  fortified  in  the  land  of  Nahri,  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  of  which  the 
'Anmiu'  had  taken  possession.  Among  the 
Aramaean  princes  whom  he  subdued  here  were 
Ammi-baal  and  Bur-Hadad,  i.e.  Bar-Hadad  or 
Ben-Hadad.  There  were  many  Aramaean  tribes  in 
Babylonia.  ( Pukudu  or  Pekod,  Nabatu  or  N  abataeans, 
Ru'ua,  etc. )  who  lived  under  sheikhs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Guli.  They  were  partly  traders, 
partly  pastoral  nomads,  and  were  cttllectively  called 
Arumu.  The  Assyrians  never  gave  the  name  t©  the 
populations  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  wh«  were 
included  under  the  general  titles  of  Hittites  and 
Amorites. 

In  the  OT,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  S>Tia  as  well  as  to  those  of 
^lesopotamia.  The  dilierent  Aramaean  districts  or 
states  are  distinguished  by  special  titles.  Meso- 
potamia is  known  as  Aram-naharaim,  'Aram  of 
the  tAvo  rivers,'  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  corre- 
sponds in  part  to  the  Nahrima  of  the  Egyp.  in- 
scriptions, though  the  latter  term  denoted  the 
district  between  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets,  however,  it  is  confined  to  Mitanni. 
The  Assyr.  country  of  Nahri  lay  in  a  different 
direction,  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Armenia. 
Cushan  -  rishathaim,  king  of  Aram  -  naharaim 
(AV  Mesopotamia),  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eight  years  shortly  after  their  entrance  into 
Canaan  ( J<j  3'*"'*'),  was  a  king  of  Mitanni.  We  learn 
from  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  that  in  the  15th 
cent.  B.C.  the  kings  of  Mitanni  or  'Nahrima' 
had  already  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine, 
and  had  intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt.  The  troops  of  Mitanni  accompanied  the 
northern  hordes  wno  attacked  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ramses  in.  (c.  B.C.  1200) ;  and  as  the  king  of 
Mitanni  is  not  named  among  the  conquered  in- 
vaders, it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  actually  enter 
Egypt,  but  remained  behind  in  Canaan.  This 
would  have  been  just  before  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  that  country,  and  would  throw  light  on  the 
presence  there  of  Cushan-rishathaim. 

In  certain  passages  of  the  Pent,  assumed  to 
belong  to  P  (Gn  25^  28" '"^  SV^  33'8  XJ*-*  48^), 
the  name  of  Aram-naharaim  as  applied  to  the 
northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  replaced  by 
Pad[d]an-aram,  of  which  S'deh  'Ardm,  'the 
field  of  Aram,'  in  Hos  12",  is  supposed  to  be  a 
translation.  Paddan  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  uadddn,  a  measure  of  land  which 
can  be  '  ploughed '  by  oxen  in  a  day,  and  is  found 
in  Assyrian  under  the  form  of  paddnu.  Padanu  is 
explained    in    the    cuneiform    lexical    tablets    as 
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meaning  'tield'  or  'jprden'  {WAI  iL  62.  33), 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  *  cleave '  or  '  plough ' 
the  ground.  It  is  also  brought  into  connexion 
with  kharninu,  'a  high-road,'  whence  the  name  of 
Harran  (Gn  11»  28"  27*^),  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  Sumerian  word  signifying  'foot'  or  'plain,' 
which  was  used  to  denote  '  the  land  of  the  Am^r- 
ites '  ( f  J'--i /  ii.  50.  59).  An  earlv  king  of  Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi  (c.  B.C.  1700)  calls  himself  'king  of 
Padan  and  Alman. ' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  the 
Aramsean  states  and  language  extended,  eastward 
of  the  Jordan,  as  far  south  as  Mizpeh  in  Gilead 
(Gn  31^',  where  the  cairn  is  described  as  forming 
a  boundary  between  the  lan^iages  of  Aram  and 
Canaan).  In  the  north  was  Aram  of  Zobah  (the 
Tsubit<J  of  the  Assyr.  texts,  which  place  it  east- 
ward of  Hamath).  In  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S  14-") 
'  the  kin^  of  Zobah '  are  mentioned,  but  soon  after- 
wards Zobah  appears  under  the  sole  rule  of  Hadad- 
ezer,  son  of  Kehob  (2  S  8*"^).  Hadadezer,  who 
had  'had  wars'  with  Hamath,  was  defeated  by 
David  'as  he  went  to  recover  his  border  at  the 
river  Euphrates. '  Subsequently,  in  spite  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus  (2  S  8'),  and 
of  Mesopotamia  '  beyond '  the  Euphrates  (2  S  10**), 
the  army  of  Hadaidezer  was  again  overthrown 
at  Helam  (perhaps  Alepiw,  Assyr.  Khalman),  and 
'the  longs  that  were  servants  to  Hadadezer' 
became  the  vassals  of  Israel.  Josephus  transforms 
the  place  Helam,  which  he  calls  Klialaman,  into  a 
prince  of  Mesopotamia.  Among  the  cities  of  Hadad- 
ezer captured  by  David  were  Tibhath  (1  Ch  18^ 
called  Betah  in  2  S  8-)  and  Berothai  (Ctm  in 
1  Ch  18-'.  Tibhath  seems  to  be  the  Tubikh  of 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  and  the  geosrraphical  list 
of  Tahutmes  Ul.  at  Kamak,  the  Tebidi  of  Gn  22-*. 
The  whole  district  is  probably  that  which  is  termed 
Xukhasse  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  texts  (Anaugas  in 
the  Egvp.  inscriptions). 

Adjoining  Aram-Zobah  was  Aram  Beth-rehob 
or  Aram-rehob  (2  S  10*-*),  which  may  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  father  (or  aTncestor)  of 
Hadadezer.  Rehob  is  associated  with  Ish-tob, 
'the  men  of  Tob'  (see  Jg  11*-*);  but  in  1  Ch  19* 
Aram-naharaim  takes  the  place  of  both.  To  the 
south  came  Aram-maaeah  or  Maacah,  which, 
along  with  the  adjoining  Geshur,  was  assigned  to 
Manasseh,  eastward  of  the  lakes  of  Merom  and 
Genne>aret  (Dt  3'^  Jos  12«  13"- 1^,  2  S  3^  U^}. 
Like  Tebah  and  Tahash,  the  Takhis  of  the  Egrp. 
monuments,  Maacah  was  a  descendant  of  Nanor 
(Gn  22-').  Between  Maacah  and  Zobah  was  the 
city  of  Damascus  (As.  i)i»ia.sA-a)  wliich  was  conquered 
by  the  Egyp.  kin_'  Tahutmes  III.  (RC.  USO),  and  was 
still  subject  -  :  a  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 

tablets   (B. '  Dama.*ciLs  is  called   Aram- 

Dammesek  m  J  s  8'',  when  it  sent  aid  to  Hadad- 
ezer. The  defeat  of  Hadadezer  made  it  tributary 
to  Da\-id,  but  it  recovered  its  independence  early 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  under  Rezon  the  son  of 
Eliadah,  v.ho  had  been  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Zobah  1  K  11-*-').  Damascus  soon  be«ame  a 
dangerous  neighbour  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  at  one  time  even  exercised  a  sort  of 
suzerainty  over  Samaria.  The  other  Aramaean 
states  of  Syria  were  absorbed  by  it,  so  that  eventu- 
ally the  name  of  Aram  was  applied  to  it  alone ; 
but  its  power  was  finally  shattered  by  the  Assyrians. 

Foremost  among  the  Aramaean  deities  was 
Hadad  or  Addu  lalso  Dadu  or  Dadda,  the  sun- 
god,  identified  by  the  Assyrians  with  their 
Ramman  (Rimmon),  the  air'-^od,  also  called 
Amurru,  '  the  Amorite.'  We  find  the  combination 
Hadad-Rimmon  in  Zee  12".  By  the  side  of 
Hadad  stood  his  divine  son  Ben-Hadad,  as  we  learn 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  At  Sendschirii 
mention  is  made,  besides  Hadad,  of  Resheph  the 


fire-god,  of  El,  Shamas,  Or,  and  Rekeb-el  or 
Rekub-el,  which  may  possibly  denote  '  the  chariot 
of  El.'  Numerous  deities  are  referred  to  in  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  such  as  Baal-samen,  Agli- 
bol,  and  Yarkhi-bol ;  but  several  of  them,  like  Bol, 
or  Nebo,  or  Sin  the  moon-god  of  Harran,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonian,  So  also  was  the 
goddess  Atar,  the  Bab.  Istar,  who,  in  combination 
with  the  S^-rian  'Ati,  produced  the  hybrid  Atar- 
gatis.  In  the  south  the  Nabataeans  of  Tema, 
Petra,  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  had  several 
deities  of  their  own,  such  as  Aumos(?),  ^^atsin  (Eas- 
sios),  and  Zelem  (As.  Zalmu) ;  but  others,  like  Du- 
sares  and  AU&t,  Man6t,  !^ais,  and  ^aisah,  they 
shared  with  the  Arabs.  The  gods  of  Syria  are 
mentioned  in  Jg  10*.  For  the  Aramaic  Laingoage, 
see  Language  of  the  OT. 

LiTEBATURE.— Benui,  Hiaoirt  genirdU  et  tytUme  eow^ari  des 
La»ffue$  thmitiques  (1863) ;  Mittbeiloiigrai  ans  den  (Hientaliacben 
SammlnngeD,  pt.  xL,  Atugnlnniiien  in  SendsdiirU  L  (1893); 
Baethgen,  Btitrage  rwr  tgmiti*Atn  Bdigkm*ge*AiiiU»  (1888X 

A  H  Satck. 
ARAM  (c-w).— 1.  A  grandson  of  Nahor  (Gn  22-*). 
2.  An  Asherite  (1  Ch  7»»).    3.  AV  of  Mt  1»,  Lk  3=. 
See  Abki,  Ram. 

ARAMAIC  YERSIONS.-See  TABGxms. 

ARAMITESS  {^-m,  2^pa,  Svra),  a  feminine  form 
which  occurs  in  both  AV  and  RV  of  1  Ch  7",  for 
the  elsewhere  frequent  term  Syrian. 

ARAM  MAACAH.— 1  Ch  19«.  The  more  southerly 

part  of  Syria.     See  Aram. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM.  ARAM-REHOB,  and  ARAM- 
ZOBAH.— See  Aram. 

ARAN  (n>?,  Sam.  p»). — Son  of  Dishan  the  Horite 
(Gn  36^,  1  Ch  1*^),  a  descendant  of  Esau.  The 
name  denotes  '  a  wild  goat,'  and  Dishan  *  an 
antelope '  or  '  gazelle ' ;  while  Seir  the  ancestor  is 
'the  he-goat.'  On  the  subject  of  Totem-clans  in 
the  Bible,  see  Jacobs'  BMuxU  Archceology  (1894), 
pp.  64-103,  and  Robertson  Smith  on  'Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Ancient 
Arabs  and  in  OT '  {Joum.  of  Fhilology,  No.  17, 
vol.  ix.,  1880).  H.  E.  Rylb. 

ARARAT  (erns,  'A/,fteria).—The  Biblical  A.  is  the 
Assyrian  Urardhu  (Urasdhu  in  the  Persian  period), 
the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  which  had 
its  centre  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Urdhft,  which 
a  cuneiform  lexical  tablet  ( WAI  ii  486,  13)  ex- 
plains as  '  Highlands'  {Tilla),*  and  which  appears 
as  Urdhes  in  an  inscription  of  the  native  King 
Sar-duris  ii. ,  who  describes  it  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erivan.  In  Herodotus  (ui. 
94)  the  word  takes  the  form  of  AJarodians.  The 
cvmeiform  writing  of  Assyria  was  borrowed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  9th  cent. 
RC,  and  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  composed 
in  it  that  the  native  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
Biainas  or  Bianas,  the  Byana  of  Ptolemy,  now 
Van.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  city  of  Van,  was  called 
Dhuspas ;  this  gave  its  name  to  the  district  termed 
Thospitis  in  classical  geography,  now  Tosp.  It 
was  upon  'the  mountains  of  A.'  that  the  ark 
rested  (Gn  8*),  and  in  Jer  51"  A   is  associated 

*  This  is  the  exphmation  hitherto  given  by  Assyriologists. 
Bat  I  believe  that  the  tme  erplanation  is  dilTerent.  UrdM  or 
Ararat  was  denoted  by  ao  ideograph,  which  nsaiQIy  represents 
Accad  in  Babylonian,  and  signified  *a  moand'  or  'tel,' 
in  AssTTian  Wia,  because  Tilla  happened  to  be  the  name 
of  a  city  in  Aiaiat  with  which  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted 
in  early  time&  It  is  called  Tela  by  Assar-nazir-pal,  and  is 
still  known  as  Tilleh  at  the  junction  of  the  Sert  and  the 
Tigris. 
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with  Minni  and  Ashkenoz.  Minni,  in  fact,  called 
Mannd  or  Minnft  in  Assyrian,  Mana  in  the  Vannic 
texts,  adjoined  Ararat  on  the  E.,  being  separated 
from  it  oy  the  Kotur  range,  and  Ashkenaz  is 
probably  the  Asguza  of  the  Assyr.  monuments, 
which  was  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  name  of  Armenia,  Avritt«n  Armina  in  Old 
Persian,  Kliarminuya  in  Amardian,  first  appears 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
but  the  origin  of  it  is  quite  unknown.  It  may  be 
connected  with  the  Vannic  word  armani-lis,  '  a 
st^le,'  or  with  Arman  ('the  land  of  the  Aram- 
teans '  ?),  an  Aranuean  district  south  of  Lake  Van. 
Geographically,  however,  Armenia  corresponds 
with  Ararat.  The  supreme  god  of  A.  was  Khaldis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  took 
the  name  of  'people  of  Khaldis.*  From  this  was 
derived  the  name  of  Khaldiri  or  Khaldeans, 
assigned  by  classical  geograpliers  to  the  Armenian 
po^mlation  who  bordered  on  Pontus,  and  which 
was  still  preserved  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  name  of  Khaldia  applied  to  Lazistan  (Belck  in 
Zeitschrift fur  Assjiriotogie,  ix.  1,  p.  89). 

The  kingdom  of  iJiainas  or  Ararat  was  originally 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Araxes,  and  although 
some  of  its  kings  made  conquests  still  fiirtiier 
north,  it  never  seems  to  have  comprised  the  Mount 
Ararat  of  modern  times.  This  is  still  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians  themselves,  and  the  extension  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Ararat  is  of  comparatively  modern 
date.  Its  great  height,  the  larger  of  its  two  peaks 
being  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  smaller  peak,  7  miles  distant,  is  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
ark  rested.  Arghuri,  the  only  village  which  stood 
on  its  slopes,  is  even  pointed  out  as  the  spot  on 
which  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  It  was  first 
ascended  by  Parrot  in  1829,  and  the  ascent  has 
since  been  achieved  by  Bryce  and  others. 

The  original  site  of  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark  lay  towards  the  south  of  Ararat  in  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  which  divide  Armenia  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  According  to  the 
Bab.  account  of  the  Deluge,  the  '  ship '  of 
Xisuthros,  the  Chalda^an  Noah,  rested  on  the 
peak  of  'the  mountain  of  Nizir,'  which  lay 
E.  of  Assyria,  between  So""  and  36°  N.  lat. 
Similarly,  IJerosus  the  ChaldiT>an  historian  fixed 
the  spot  in  '  the  mountain  of  the  Kordyaeans '  or 
Kurds  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  iii.  6),  and  the  Syriac  version 
replaces  Ararat  by  ^ardu  in  Gn  8*.  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  also  stated  that  the  ark  had  rested  on 
'  a  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  beyond  Minyas, 
called  Baris'  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  iii.  G).  Minyas  is 
Minni,  .and  Baris  is  more  accurately  given  as 
Lubar  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  v.).  Lubar 
was  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan 
(Epiplianius,  Ailv.  Hmr.  i.  5).  The  Jebel  Judi  is 
still  regardetl  by  the  Kurds  as  the  scene  of  the 
descent  from  the  ark.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  spot  has  been  successively  shifted  from 
the  mountain  of  Nizir  (possibly  Kowandiz)  in  the 
east,  to  Jebel  Judi  or  Lubar,  and  then  to  the 
modem  Mount  Ararat  in  the  far  north. 

The  great  plateau  of  Armenia,  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
naturally  a  district  which  appeared  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  southern  plains  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Deluge.  Intensely  cold  in  the  winter,  it  is  equally 
hot  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  indigenous  there 
(as  it  is  in  the  Balkans),  and  the  whole  district  is 
marked  by  the  results  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  note- 
worthy tiiat  the  present  Armenian  words  for  'gold' 
and  '  tin '  arc  identical  with  the  Sumerian  or  proto- 
Chaldi'can  names  of  the  same  objects  (i>ski,  '  gold,' 
Sumerian,  guaki,  vmski ;  anag,  '  tin,'  Sum.  nagga). 


The  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria  were  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.  The  syllabary  was  greatly  simplified,  each 
character  having  only  a  single  phonetic  value 
attached  to  it,  and  the  greater  number  of  charac- 
ters expressing  closed  syllables  being  rejected. 
The  vowels  were  usually  denoted  by  separate 
characters,  and  a  good  many  ideographs  were 
borrowed.  It  is  to  the  use  of  these  ideographs 
that  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions  is 
mainly  due.  The  inscriptions  are  carved  on  rocks, 
altar-stones,  columns,  and  the  like,  and  are  in  a 
language  which  shows  little  resemblance  to  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  though  it  may 
be  distantly  related  to  modern  Georgian. 

The  introduction  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  was 
partly  the  result  of  tlie  campaigns  of  the  Assyr. 
kings  Assur-na?ir-pal  and  Siialmaneser  II.  in  the 
north,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
rise  of  a  new  dynasty  which  established  itself  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Van  (about  B.C.  840).  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  was  Sar-duris  I.  the  son  of  Lutipris, 
who  appears  to  have  displaced  Arame,  the  earlier 
antagonist  of  Siialmaneser  IL  Sar-duris  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ispuinis  ('the  settler'),  who, 
towards  the  end  of  las  reign,  associated  his  son 
Menuas  with  him  on  the  tiirone.  Menuas  was  a 
great  conqueror  and  builder;  he  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Mount  Kowandiz  in  the  east,  and  beyond 
the  Araxes  in  the  north,  and  he  also  claims  to 
have  defeated  the  Hittites  and  the  king  of  Mala- 
tiyeh  in  the  west.  An  inscription  commemorative 
of  the  event  was  engraved  on  the  cliff  overhanging 
the  Euphrates  near  Palu.  Menuas  was  followed 
by  his  son  Argistis  I.,  who  has  recorded  in  a  long 
inscription  on  the  rock  of  Van  the  campaigns  lie 
made  year  by  year,  and  the  amount  oi  spoil  he 
brought  back  from  them.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
Minni  and  other  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh  were  ravaged,  and  the  Assyr. 
forces  are  stated  to  have  been  overthrown.  Sar- 
duris  II.,  the  son  of  Argistis,  continued  the  con- 
quests of  his  father,  and  extended  his  empire  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  But  his  career 
was  suddenly  checked  by  the  revival  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  The  northern  league, 
which  the  king  of  Armenia  formed  against  tlie  new 
power,  was  shattered,  and  the  Assyrians  swept  the 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  Dhuspas  or 
Van.  Riisas  I. ,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sar-duris, 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  Assyria,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
his  allies  by  Sargon,  and  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Muzazir,  he  Killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  His 
successor,  Argistis  ll.,  however,  managed  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  as  also  did  Erimenas, 
against  whom  Esarhaddon  was  carrying  on  war, 
when  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons. 
It  was  to  the  court  of  Erimenas  that  the  murderers 
fled.  His  son  Rusas  ii.  improved  the  water-supply 
of  Van,  and  built  a  palace,  on  the  site  of  whicn 
various  objects  of  Vannic  art,  such  as  ornamental 
shields  and  man  -  headed  bulls  of  bronze,  have 
been  discovered.  A  iaw  years  later  Sar-duris  II. 
made  alliance  with  the  Assyr.  king,  Assur-bani- 
pal  (B.C.  G45).  Ararat  sufFered  soon  afterwards, 
like  tlie  rest  of  W.  Asia,  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Kimmerians  and  Scyths,  in  the  wake  of  which  it 
is  probable  came  the  immigration  of  tiie  Aryan 
Armenians,  and  the  fall  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Ararat.  According  to  the  classical  authors, 
these  Aryan  Armenians  were  a  Phrygian  colony 
(Herod,  vil  73;  Eustath.  on  Dion.  v.  G94).  The 
conquest  of  Armenia  by  Cyrus  took  place  in 
B.C.  546. 

LiTERATCRK, — Sayce,  'The  Cuneiform  Inscrijitions  of  Van,' 
in  the  JRAS  x\\.  8,  4,  M.  1,  xxv  1  (1S93),  xxvi.  4  (1894). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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ARATHES  (  ApicLpderjt,  k,  A V  Ariarathes ;  'Apd^i/s, 
A,  cursives,  iucorrectlj",  1  Mac  15--),  V.  Philopator, 
formerly  called  Mithndates,  was  king  of  Cappadocia 
B.C.  163^130.  He  was  a  firm  ally  of  the  Komans, 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  rejected  the 
proposal  of  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  The  latter  made  war  upon  him,  and  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom,  setting  up  in  his  stead  Holo- 

E hemes,  a  supposititious  son  of  A.  IV.  Philopator 
ed  to  Rome  about  B.C.  158,  and  by  Rom.  aid  he 
was  restored  to  a  share  in  the  government.  A  few 
years  later  he  again  became  sole  king.  In  B.C.  139, 
in  consequence  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Simon  Mac- 
caba'us,  the  Romans  wrote  letters  to  A.  and 
certain  other  eastern  sovereigns  in  favour  of  the 
JeMs  (1  Mac  I.e.).  See  Diodor.  xxxi.  19.  28.  32; 
Justin  XXXV.  1  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20.  23,  xxxiii. 
12 ;  Appian.  S>jr.  47.  H.  A.  White. 

ARAUNAH  (TO-!.^,  also  n;rw  2  S  24",  \t]^  1  Ch 
2P*,  2  Ch  3^). — A  Jebusite  who  owned  a  threshing- 
floor  on  Mount  Moriah.  When  David  numbered 
the  people,  and  the  pestilence  was  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sin,  this  spot  was  indicated  by  the 
prophet  Gad  as  the  place  where  an  altar  should  be 
erected  to  J ",  because  the  plague  had  been  stayed. 
David  went  to  A.  and  bought  the  threshing-floor 
and  oxen  for  50  shekels  of  silver.  The  price  paid 
is  given  in  1  Ch  2P'  as  600  shekels  of  gold  —  a 
discrepancy  which  we  have  no  means  of  explain- 
ing. R.  M.  Boyd. 

ARBA  (>nK)  is  described  as  'the  great  man 
among  the  Anakim'  (Jos  14^^),  'the  father  of 
the  Anak'  {\o^\  'the  father  of  theAnok'  (21"). 
This  may  mean  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  and  it  certainly  implies 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  man  in 
their  traditional  history.  Presumably  he  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  city  that  bore  his 
name,  and  as  having  founded  it  seven  vears  before 
the  Egj-p.  Zoan  (Jos  lb^\  Gn  23-  35-'^,  Nu  13^').  See 
AXAKIM,  GlAXT.  Arbah,  or  Arba,  City  of.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  AV  in  Gn  35-^,  Jos  15^^  21".  It  is 
siniply  a  tr.  of  the  name  which  elsewhere  appears 
as  Kirjath-arba,  or  Kiriath-arba  (which  see).  This 
city  is  Hebron.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

ARBATHITE  ('n?il'.7  2  S  23^1),  Klostermann  sug- 
gests •n;^;••"!  n--  [see  Abi-albox]  '  a  native  of  Beth- 
arabah,'  a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Jndah  (Jos 
156.61  ig22) .  ijut  ,n2-ij'n  occurs  without  jra  1  Ch  \\^, 
and  n;-i;:,7  Jos  18^^  J.  F.  STEXJflNG. 

ARBATTA  (iv  'Ap^drTon,  AV  Arbattis),  1  Mac 

5^. — A  district  in  Palestine.  The  situation  is 
dou])tful.  It  may  be  a  corruption  for  Akrabattis 
— the  toparchy  of  Samaria  near  'Akrabeh  E.  of 
Shechem.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

ARBELA. — The  Syrian  army  under  Bacchides, 
which  came  from  the  X.  upon  Jerus.  B.C.  161,  is 
described  by  the  Gr.  of  1  Mac  9^  as  proceeding  '  by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Gilgal,  and  encamping 
before  Niesaloth,  which  is  in  Arbela  {iv  'Ap^rjXois) ; 
gat  possession  of  it  and  destroyed  much  people.' 
The  sites  represented  by  all  these  names  are 
disputed,  and  there  are  several  alternatives 
for  the  line  of  the  Syrian  march.  The  most 
natural  direction  for  Bacchides  to  take  was  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  vale  of  Aijalon.  On  this 
route  there  lay  a  Gilgal,  the  present  Jiljuliyeh,  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  but  no  trace  is  now  discover- 
able of  Meo-aXujff  or  of  'Ap^rjXa.  Jos.  {Ant.  XII. 
xi.  1)  supposes  that  they  came  through  Galilee, 
which  he  reads  instead  of  Gilgal.  On  this  route 
stands  the  modem  Irbid,  the  identity  of  which 
name  with  IrbU  or  Arbela  is  proved  by  the  medi- 


aeval Arab  geographers  (Xasir-i-Khusrau  calls  it 
Irbil,  but  Yakut  and  others  Irbid  ;  cf.  Reland, 
Pal.  358) ;  and  Robin-son  {BB  ii.  398)  suggests  that 
MfcraXwd  or  Mat<ra\w^  stands  for  niVp?,  a  term  he 
thinks  appropriate  to  the  precipices,  honey -combed 
with  caves,  that  always  made  Arbela  a  place  of 
strategic  importance.  But  this  identification  is 
doubtful.  Again,  Bacchides,  having  passed  through 
Galilee,  might  have  approached  Jerus.  across  Es- 
draelon  by  the  trunk  road  through  Samaria,  a 
direction  which  is  called  in  the  Bk  of  Jth  (4")  the 
dva^duTdi  to  Judsea.  On  this  route  there  lay  a 
strong  fortress,  Gilgal,  the  modem  Jiljilia,  which 
might  well  have  given  its  name  to  the  route ;  and 
Ewald  identifies  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  our 
passage  {Hist.  Eng.  ed.  v.  323).  On  the  same  road, 
much  farther  N.  than  Gilgal,  stands  a  Meselieh, 
taken  by  some  to  be  the  Bethulia  of  the  Bk  of  Jth, 
and  therefore  a  fortress  that  Bacchides,  if  advan- 
cing by  this  direction,  would  certainly  have  to 
reckon  with ;  w^hUe  close  to  Meselieh  stands 
Meithalfln.  These  two  otter  a  probable  identifica- 
tion for  Me<raXw^.  The  latter  is  said  to  lie  fp 
'Ap^TjXots,  and  this  form  of  the  phrase  suggests  that 
Arbela  (obser%e  the  plural)  was  the  name,  not  of  a 
town,  but  a  district.  Now  Eus.  {Onom.  art. 'Ap3T}\a) 
notes  the  name  as  existing  in  his  time  in  Esdraelon, 
9^  miles  from  Lejjun,  a  position  which  suits  the 
entrances  from  Esdraelon  upon  Meselieh  and 
Meithalftn.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that 
'Ap^rika  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district.  A 
fourth  alternative  for  the  route  of  Bacchides  was 
through  GUead,  which  name  is  read  for  Gilgal  by 
the  Syr.  of  1  Mac  9^.  In  the  E.  of  GUead  there 
lies  to-day  a  point  of  strategic  importance  known  a-; 
Irbid  ;  but  there  is  neither  a  Mesaloth  nor  a  Gilgal, 
unless  the  latter  be  taken  to  be  the  Gilgal  by 
Jericho,  which  Bacchides  might  have  passed  had  he 
come  upon  Judjea  through  GUead.  The  GUead 
route,  however,  is  much  the  least  probable  of 
the  four  suggested.  See  Beth-Arbel  and  Gil- 
gal. G.  A.  Smith. 

ARBITE  ('?iKn).— The  LXX  (2  S  23^)  apparently 
reads  "r^xn  (the  Archite),  cf.  Jos  16^  and  '  Hushai  the 
Archite,'  2  S  15*- ;  but  a  place  'Arab,  in  the  S.  of 
Judah,  is  mentioned  Jos  15'-.  In  the  parallel 
passage  1  Ch  11"  we  find  'the  son  of  Ezbai' 
('3:x-f?),  a  reading  which  is  supported  by  several 
MSS  of  the  LXX  2  S  I.e.  (i-toy  tov  'Aa^i),  and  which 
is  probably  correct.  J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

ARBONAI  CAp^v&i,  Jth  2^^).— A  torrent  appar- 
ently near  CUicia.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Xahr  Ibrahim,  since  the  ancient  name  of 
that  river  was  the  Adonis;  nor  does  the  latter 
answer  to  the  term  '  torrent '  {xeifia^^s)  applied  to 
the  Arbonai.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

ARCH.— 1.  Of  the  Temple.  The  word  'arch'  is 
u.sed  in  the  plural  ( '  arches ')  14  times  in  Ezk  40. 
That  neither  'arch'  nor  'arches'  has  any  right  to 
appear  in  the  Eng.  Bible  at  all,  an  examination  of 
the  Heb.  word,  of  the  versions,  and  of  the  context, 
wUl  make  clear.  The  Heb.  word  is  according  to 
the  Mass.  pointing  crih'tf  'elammtm,  which  is  the 
plur.  of  c^x  'elam ;  the  word  is,  however,  only 
found  with  suffixes,  and  as  the  text  stands  it  is 
sing,  not  plur.  ;  it  is  the  Kere  or  corrected 
reading  that  makes  the  word  plural.  Twice 
indeed  (40^®-  ^)  does  the  fem.  plur.  rirVx  occur  ;  but 
Smend  {Comm.  p.  326)  suspects  an  error.  (Cornill 
in  v.^®  reads  cVx  sing.  ;  v.**  he  rejects,  following 
most  Heb.  MSS.)  In  all  the  remaining  12  places 
the  written  text  makes  it  singvdar  and  not  plural. 
The  word  occurs  nowhere  outside  this  chapter,  and 
it  is  almost  certainly  either  a  synonym  of  c^ik 
'Uliim,  porch,  or  a  clerical  error  for  this  last  word. 
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That  the  translators  of  the  LXX  had  before  them, 
in  all  the  instances  where  either  oy'tt  or  dSik  is  now 
found,  one  and  the  same  Heb.  word  in  the  text, 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  these  translators  use 
but  one  Greek  word,  and  that  a  mere  translit.  of 
^'<<,  viz.  alXdfi.  Cornill  in  his  amended  text  of 
Ezk  reads  a^'V,  never  d^k,  and  trs.  by  Vorhalle 
(porch).  It  should  b6  stated,  however,  that  alXAn 
trs.  the  Heb.  word  IP  saph,  'threshold,'  in  Ezk 
40«,  and  ^:tt  'ayU,  'post,'  in  40"'"-^«-*»  and  41^. 
The  Vulg.  uses  one  word  vestibulum  for  'elam  and 
'iilam.  The  Tare,  also  uses  but  one  word,  this  being, 
however,  w;\\*  ^Ulamma',  not,  as  the  LXX  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  k'J^'k  'ilamma'.  It  is  certain 
that  '^lam  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'iilam  in  Ezk 
4081.84,86^  prolj^  also  in  40*»-'",  where  the  'elam  is 
said  to  be  toward  the  outer  court.  The  Douay 
Version,  whicli  follows  the  Vulg.  more  closely  than 
the  latter  does  the  LXX,  uses  in  all  cases  the 
Eng.  word  porch.     In  the  mod.  Gr.  version,  orod, 

Sjrch,  is  the  uniform  rendering.  In  addition  to 
ornill,  Smend,  A.  B.  Davidson  (see  their  Com- 
mentaries), Fried,  Delitzsch  (ProUffomena,  p. 
139),  the  Lexicons  of  Muhlau  and  \  olck,  Buhl, 
Oxford,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critics,  accept 
the  view  tliat  both  Heb.  words  have  but  one 
meaning,  viz.  porch.  What  is  intended  by 
'porcii'  in  this  connexion  see  under  PORCH  and 
TEMPLE. 

2.  General.  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  the 
Israelites  in  OT  times  were  acquainted  Avith  the 
arch  as  an  architectural  device,  and  whether  they 
used  it.  There  is  no  correspondinrj  word  in 
Hebrew  ;  but  indeed  few  architectural  terms  are 
found  in  this  language.  Heb.  is  the  language  of 
poetry,  of  ethics,  and  of  religion,  and  not  of  science 
or  of  art.    See  Architecture. 

T,  W.  Davies. 

ARCHANGEL.— See  Angel. 

ARCHELAUS.— See  under  Herod. 

ARCHERT. — Though  bows  are  mentioned  with 
tolerable  frequency  in  the  OT,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  Israelites  were  not  distinguished 
above  the  surrounding  nations  by  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  The  battle  of  Gilboa  was 
probably  lost  through  the  superiority  of  the  Philis- 
tine archers.  David,  after  the  battle,  endeavoured 
to  encourage  archery  practice  in  Judah  (2  S  P*. 
Reject  RV  and  compare  Driver,  Notes  on  Samuel,  in 
loco).  Elisha  on  his  deathbed  (2  K  13  "-i")  promised 
Joash  victory  over  Syria  by  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Probably  the  revival  of  Israel's  military  power 
imder  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  was  due  to  improve- 
ment in  archery ;  Hosea,  a  contemporary,  speaks 
( I*)  of  the  bow  as  the  national  weapon  of  Israel. 

The  most  effective  and  scientific  use  of  the  bow, 
however,  was  that  shown  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
terror  caused  by  their  archery  is  hinted  at  in  Is  5'-* 
and  37*^.  To  judge  from  the  Assyr.  reliefs,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Assyr.  armies  to  over- 
whelm their  enemies  with  the  bow,  and  to  use  the 
spear  and  sword  only  when  the  foe  was  already 
in  flight.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

ARCHEYITES  (K'ifiK).— '  The  people  of  Erech,' 
a  town  identified  with  the  Bab.  Uruk  (modern 
Warka),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Gn  10",  between  Bubel  and 
Accad,  as  the  second  city  of  importance  in  Nimrod's 
kingdom  ;  and  its  name  occurs,  in  the  inscriptions, 
along  with  that  of  Accad,  as  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  N.  Babylonia. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erech  were  'deported' 
as  colonists  to  Samaria  by  king  Assurbanipal 
(6G8-G2()).  Their  name  is  mentioned  in  Ezr  4" 
along  with  dwellers  in  Babylon  ;  and  the  '  deporta- 


tion '  of  Archevites  most  probably  indicates  that 
Erech  sided  with  Babylon  in  the  revolt  of  Samat' 
sum-ukin  against  the  Assyr.  king  (cf.  Kyle,  Ezra 
and  Nehermah).  H.  E.  Kyle. 

ARCHIPPUS. — Archippus  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  NT.  The  short  letter  sent  by  St.  Paul  to 
Philemon  is  addressed  not  only  to  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  but  also  to  '  A.,  our  fellow-soldier,'  as  well 
as  to  the  church  in  Philemon's  house  (v.-').  The 
position  here  assigned  to  A.,  between  the  mention 
of  Philemon  and  that  of  the  church  in  his  house, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  ho  was,  if  not  a 
near  relative  (perhaps  a  son  or  brother),  at  any 
rate  one  belonging  to  the  household  circle.  '  Fellow- 
soldier'  is  doubtless  applied  to  him  (as  to  Epa- 
phroditus,  Ph  2'» ;  cf.  also  Ph  4»,  2  Ti  2*)  as 
enduring  conflict  in  the  service  of  the  Church  or 
the  gospel,  probably  in  some  otiicial  position ; 
but  what  that  position  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Nor  is  much  more  light  supplied 
by  the  other  passage  (Col  4")  which  speaks  or  his 
'  ministry  {diaKoviav)  in  the  Lord.'  The  term 
diaKovla  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  in  its 
technical  sense  of  the  othce  of  deacon,  or  in  that  of 
bishop  or  presbyter  or  evangelist ;  it  may  denote 
any  service,  but  the  adjunct  iv  Kvpitfi  defines  it  as 
specially  undertaken  for  the  Church  by  one 
'living  and  acting  in  the  Lord  under  the  sense  of 
holy  obligation'  (Meyer).  The  form  of  the  admoni- 
tion has  been  thought  to  imply  some  misgiving  or 
doubt  or  censure,  as  though  A.  were  still  youn^  or 
subordinate,  weak  or  too  indulgent,  or  inclined  to 
be  remiss,  and  so  in  special  need  of  warning  or 
stimulus  ;  but  it  need  not  convey  more  than  that 
the  '  service '  was  a  dithcult  one,  in  which  he 
might  well  be  strengthened  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Church  acting  on  the  apostle's  message. 
The  suggestion  of  Lightfoot,  among  others, 
that  A.  was  a  Laodicean  teacher,  on  the  ground 
that  4"  is  joined  by  /coi  to  the  context  in 
which  the  Laodicean  Church  is  spoken  of,  seems 
improbable  ;  for,  apart  from  other  difficulties,  why 
should  St.  Paul  have  taken  this  roundabout  way  of 
reaching  A.  (if  not  himself  a  Colossian)  through  a 
strange  church,  when  he  was  almost  simultaneously 
addressing  him  directly  (Philem-)  ?  There  seems 
little  historical  basis  for  the  tradition  that  A.  was 
one  of  the  70  disciples,  who  became  bishop  of 
Laodicea  and  sufierea  martyrdom  at  Chonaj. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

ARCHITE  ('51?<n).— The  native  of  a  town  (Erech  ?, 
not  Archi  as  in  AV  of  Jos  16'')  situated  on  tfie 
north  border  of  Benjamin,  probably  the  modem 
'Ain  'Arik,  west  of  Bethel.  Hushai,  David's  friend 
(2  S  15"-),  belonged  to  this  town.  See  SWP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  Conder, 

ARCHITECTURE.— The  influences  which  formed 
the  architecture  of  the  Hebrews  were  very  diverse. 
Besides  the  highly  developed  structures  of  Egypt 
and  Babj'lon,  there  was  the  native  Amorite  building, 
and  tiie  startinf^-point  of  the  people  themselves 
from  a  nomadic  life.  The  great  tent  of  the  taber- 
nacle, with  its  chamber  of  wood,  must  have  been 
the  ideal  type  for  a  long  period  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is,  according  to  Fergusson's  rendering  of  it  (see 
Tabernacle),  strictly  in  accord  with  what  may 
be  seen  as  the  system  of  development  from  the 
Bedawi  tent  at  present.  A  widespread  low  tent 
is  pitched,  fencing  of  reeds  or  piles  of  stone  is 
built  around  it  to  make  a  shelter  from  storms  ;  the 
tent  is  then  carried  out  over  the  shelter  walls,  or 
else  enclosed  in  a  courtyard,  and  settlements  are 
thus  formed  which  are  comj)ounded  of  walling  for 
the  sides  and  tent  for  the  covering.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and 
long  after  the  entrance  into  Pal.  the  Hebrews,  in 
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the  soath  at  least,  continued  to  depend  on  tents 
and  skins,  instead  of  building  and  pottery.  The 
closely  inhabited  region  south  of  Hebron,  where  at 
every  mile  or  two  a  name  of  an  OT  village  is  to 
be  found,  is  absolutely  bare  of  any  early  buUding, 
and  not  a  fragment  of  Jewish  pottery  is  to  be 
found  there.  This  shows  that  the  people  retained 
the  nomadic  type  of  life  although  settled  on  the 
land. 

The  Amorite  buildings  of  brick  were  massive  and 
imposing  to  a  desert  people  :  '  cities  great,  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven '  (Dt  1^).  The  thick  walls  of 
well-laid  brickwork,  as  seen  at  Tell  Hesy,  were 
very  strong  defences,  and  quite  wide  enough  to 
have  considerable  houses  built  upon  the  wall  (Jos 
2").-  Woodwork  was  largely  used  (Jos  8*) ;  but 
probably  for  roofing,  as  no  trace  of  vaulted  brick 
roofs  has  yet  been  found.  This  system  of  mud- 
brick  bmlding  continued  to  be  used  throughout 
the  Jewish  history,  as  is  seen  at  Tell  Hesy,  and 
alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (13^*"")  ;  and  such  building 
was  probably  in  type,  as  well  as  material,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Amorite  style.  What  the  external 
appearance  of  these  buildings  was,  is  shown  by  the 
hgures  of  forts  conquered  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Svria,  and  represent©!  on  the  monuments.  High 
blank  walls  gave  no  opening  or  hold  for  an  enemy  ; 
pilasters  and  towers  strenrthened  the  faces  and 
comers  of  the  forts ;  and  projecting  chambers 
overhanging  the  more  important  points  enabled 
the  defenders  to  prevent  any  sapping  or  scaling. 
The  gateway  was  a  projecting  building  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  a  plan  which  enabled  the  defenders 
to  make  it  a  death  trap  to  any  attacking  party  ; 
for  on  forcing  the  outer  gate  the  besiegers  would 
be  confined  in  a  narrow  space  exposed  to  ceaseless 
attack  overhead.  Defence  at  this  a^e  seems  to 
have  been  far  superior  to  attack  ;  and  without  a 
siege  train  such  forts  could  be  reduced  only  by 
stratagem  (as  at  Ai)  or  by  starvation. 

When  stone  building  was  required,  it  appears  to 
have  been  probably  of  masonry  hewn  to  lit  on  the 
spot,  or  at  least  of  irregular  courses  ;  for  the  Jews 
were  astonished  at  proper  construction,  with  hewn 
stone  all  cut  regularly  in  advance,  and  they 
remark  when  neither  Kammer  nor  axe  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  house  whUe  it  was  in 
building  (1  K  6").  The  mechanical  Phoenicians 
appear  to  have  planned  the  temple  entirely  in 
advance,  as  the  Egyptians  did  in  early  times, 
marking  each  stone  with  its  place  ;  Hiram's 
builders  and  the  Gebalites  being  responsible  for  this 
work  (1  K  5^").  The  stone  was  sawn  with  saws, 
as  in  the  best  Egyp.  work  (1  K  7*).  The  cause  of 
tliis  Phoen.  superiority  in  stonework  is  probably 
from  their  occupying  a  rocky  coast  where  brick  is 
less  attainable,  and  a  wet  coast  where  stone  is  the 
more  needful. 

Of  the  architectural  forms  very  little  is  known 
directly.  The  only  carvings  yet  seen,  which  are 
certainly  of  the  period  of  the' monarchy,  are  the 
slabs  of  Tell  Hesy.  There  a  cavetto  cornice,  like 
the  usual  Egyp.  form  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  is 
car%'ed  on  a  thin  slab,  which  was  placed  over  a 
doorway  as  a  lintel.  From  the  want  of  solidity, 
and  the  curve  of  the  back,  manifestly  following 
that  of  the  face,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a 
structural,  but  only  an  ornamental  member ;  like 
the  similar  thin  stone  lintels  attached  by 
(wooden? )  pegs  to  the  brick  wall  behind,  in  the 
palace  of  Akhenaten  at  Tel  el-Amama.  Wihat  the 
real  nature  of  the  door-crown  was  has  not  been 
preserved  ;  it  may  have  been  of  wood,  but  looking 
to  Egyp.  usage  it  is  more  Ukely  to  have  been  an 
arch  of  Drickwork,  like  the  walls. 

The  sides  of  the  doorwavs  have  also  been  pre- 
served, though  reversed  in  re-use  in  a  later 
building.    They  are  decorated  with  pilasters,  which 


show  the  form  of  the  columns  in  use  at  that  age. 
A  rounded  low  stone  base  supported  the  stout  and 
clumsy  column,  which  is  even  represented  as  equal 
in  diameter  to  the  base.  At  least  the  ideal  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Egyp.,  whose  column 
was  far  narrower  than  its  base.  The  column 
diminished  greatly  upward,  and  was  capped  at  the 
top  by  a  volute  of  Ionic  nature.  In  the  stonework 
this  volute  seems  to  imitate  a  coil  of  metal ;  but 
the  whole  design  appears  to  come  from  a  decorating 
of  wooden  posts  with  rams'  horns,  a  similar  idea  to 
the  bucrania  in  Gr.  use.  On  Aisyr.  monuments, 
capitals  are  represented  which  have  been  considered 
to  foreshadow  the  Ionic  ;  but  the  bom  form  (if  it 
ever  existed  in  these)  has  been  lost,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  example,  which  is  probably  Solo- 
monic, the  coU  is  much  more  isolated  and 
pronounced. 

These  pilasters  show  by  their  shortness  that  a 
dado  existed  below  them,  and  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  building ;  but  no  stonework  of  a  dado 
has  been  preserved.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Jewish 
design  is  the  duplication  of  the  doorway.  In  the 
rock  tombs  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  double 
entrance  ;  sometimes  only  carried  out'in  the  porch, 
where  a  pillar  will  stand  directly  in  front  of  the 
doorway.  The  same  duplication  is  seen  in  the 
building  at  Tell  Hesy  in  which  the  stone  slabs 
were  re-used,  as  above  described  :  the  object  of  the 
building  is  not  kno^Ti,  but  on  three  sides,  if  not 
four,  it  had  two  doors.  As  these  doors  required  to 
be  secured  by  locks  or  fastenings,  the  taste  for 
double  entrances  must  have  been  very  strong. 
Such  a  duplication  occurs  both  in  Assyr.  and 
Persian  buUdings,  and  belongs  therefore  to  an 
established  system. 

Of  other  ornament  the  drafting  of  the  walls  was 
the  most  prominent,  and  is  ijOkewise  kno^^-n  in 
Persia.  The  edges  of  the  stones  were  dressed  to  a 
straight  line  with  flat  faces,  while  the  middle  of 
each  external  face  was  occupied  by  a  projecting 
boss.  This  boss  was  sometimes  left'  ^uite  rough — 
like  the  rusticated  work  of  the  Pitti  palace  ;  but 
usually  it  was  dressed  flat,  thus  leaving  the  joint 
lines  recessed  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  from  the 
main  face  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
work.  The  great  stones  of  the  temple  substructure 
are  the  best  known  example  of  this  work,  but  they 
are  not  certainly  older  than  Herod.  On  a  smaller 
scale  this  same  work  was  found  in  the  lower 
courses  of  a  door  of  the  fortress  at  Tell  Hesy, 
which  takes  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  ;  and  from  the  persistence  of  the  type 
to  the  present  day  it  appears  to  truly  belong  to  the 
country. 

Of  the  plans  of  buildings  we  know  even  less  than 
of  the  decoration.  The  temple,  as  Fergusson  has 
pointed  out,  was  simply  a  doubling  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  tabernacle,  and  we  may  carry 
the  parallel  further.  The  great  tent  pitched  over 
the  tabernacle  sides  extended  beyond  them,  and 
the  covered  space  thus  left  around  the  tabernacle 
would  doubtless  be  used  for  subsidiarj'  purposes. 
This  space  was  reproduced  in  the  temple  as  a  chain 
of  chambers  all  round  the  sides,  a  construction 
which  was  not  favourable  to  any  grand  treatment 
of  the  exterior.  The  plan,  therefore,  was  ruled  by 
its  development  from  the  preWous  sacred  place. 
In  the  later  temple  of  Herod  the  great  porch  was 
the  most  striking  feature,  and  accords  in  taste  with 
the  enormous  porticoes  of  the  Herodian  rock- 
tombs  at  Jerusalem,  which  are  often  much  larger 
than  the  tomb  inside  the  rock.  Minor  buildings 
of  the  age  of  the  monarchy  have  been  found  in  the 
only  excavations  yet  made  in  a  city, — those  at 
Tell  Hesy.  One  building  already  mentioned  was 
square,  with  two  doors  on  each  side.  Another — 
perhaps  a  barrack — was  a  long  hall  with  two  rows 
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of  columns  from  end  to  end.  Until  further 
excavations  may  reveal  more  examples,  we  can 
glean  but  little  about  the  usual  arrangements  of 
Jewish  architecture. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

ARCTURUS.— A  star  of  the  lirst  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Bootes  or  the  Hordman.  Arcturus 
ifl  the  rendering  of  AV  for  r'v  'Ash,  Job  9*,  and 
i^.S  'Ayish,  Job  38=". 

The  identification  of  'Ash,  'Ayish,  has  formed 
subject  for  wide  conjecture.  Versions :  LXX 
'Eairepov  in  both  places  (agreeing  with  Pesh.  in 
placing  n:;'5,   lIX«d5a,   before    b-j;    in    9") ;    Pesh. 

(/O  .  V  'lyyi'ithA  of  doubtful  meaning,  explained 
by  Arabic  I.exx.  as  Capella  Aurigce,  but  placed  in 
I'aurus ;  Vulg.  9*  Arcturum  (whence  AV),  38*^ 
Vesperum  ;  Targ.  9"  transliterates,  SS**  '  the  hen 

with  her  chickens,' i.e.  the  Pleiades;  Sa'adya  Cl.?u; 

i/Lfi),  i.e.  Ursa  Major.     In  the  Talra.  Berachoth 

586,  R.  Yehuda  explains  'Ash  as  unv  Yutha,  and 
later  Talmudists  interpret  this  as  '  the  tail  of  the 
Kam,'  i.e.  Pleiades,  or  '  the  head  of  the  Bull,'  i.e. 
Aldebaran  with  the  Hyades.  Ibn  Ezra,  '  the  Bear.' 
Among  modems  there  are  two  main  explanations. 

1.  The  great  Bear  or  Wain  ;  Ges.,  Del.,  RV, 
etc.  With  the  Arabs  the  four  stars  of  this  group 
which  form  the  quadrilateral  are  known  as  Nash 
'  the  bier,'  the  three  stars  of  the  tail  being  '  the 
daughters  of  the  bier,'  a  phrase  which  resembles 
that  of  Job  38=*-  '  'Ayish  with  her  children.'  It  is, 
however,  impossible  philologicaljy  to  identify  the 
root  of  Arab.  Nash  with  Heb.  'Ash,  and  still  more 
so  with  'Ayish. 

2.  The  l^leiades  ;  Stern  in  Geiger's  Jiid.  Zeitschr. 
iii.  258  ff.;  Hoffmann,  ZATW.  iii.  107  f.;  Noldeke. 
Stern  points  out  that  Job  38"'^  deals  with  weather 
phenomena,  and  that  therefore  the  constellations 
mentioned  vv.*^-^=*  appear  to  be  regarded  as 
marking  or  influencing  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Since  the  Bear  is  visible  in  the  N.  hemisphere 
throughout  the  year,  it  could  scarcely  be  thought 
of  as  a  season  prognoaticator.  Thus  Job  38^'-''  is 
rendered,  '  Alcyone  with  her  children,'  i.e.  the 
principal  star  of  the  Pleiades  group  with  its 
companions,  the  other  constellations  mentioned 
bt'ing  interpreted  as  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  Canis 
Major  with  Sirius.  We  then  have  allusion  to  four 
groups  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  signs  of  the 
seasons,  and  rising  in  close  succession  one  upon 
another.  Tlie  form  'Aijuh  is  thought  to  be  correct 
(so  Dillmann)  rather  than  'Ash,  and  Hoftinann 
vocalises  'Ayyiish,  thus  connecting  with  Pesh. 
'lyyiitha.  C.  F.  BuRNEY. 

ARD  (■^it').— Benjamin's  son,  Gn  i&-^,  but  his 
grandson,  Nu  26*'  =  !  Ch  8*  (Addar).  Patronymic 
Ardites  (Nu  26*).         G.  Harford-Battersby. 

ARDAT  (2  Es  9»  AV  Ardath),  '  a  field '  in  an 
unknown  situation. 

ARDON  (i\T)i«).— A  son  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2'8). 

ARELI  ('^>n*t  '  lion  '  or  '  hearth  of  El ').— A  son 
of  Gad  (Gn  46",  Nu  26").  Patronymic  Arelites 
(Nu  26'T).  G.  Harford-Battersby. 

AREOPAGITE  {' Apeoxay l-rns,  Ac  17**  only),  applied 
to  Dionysius  (wh.  see)  as  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Areopagus. 

AREOPAGUS  {'Aptios  Udyoi,  AV  'Areopagus' 
Ac  17'»,  '  Mars'  hUl '  17").— The  Hill  of  Mars  U  an 


eminence  nearly  due  west  of  the  Athenian  Akro- 

Solis,  and  separated  therefrom  by  a  low,  narrow 
eclivity.  Here  sat  from  the  earliest  antiquity  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus,  at  first  a  mainly  judicial 
body  composed  of  Eupatridaj  recruited  annually 
from  the  retiring  archons.  After  the  Macedonian 
subjugation  of  Athens,  and  under  the  Roman 
rule,  tliis  council  probably  retained  more  authority 
within  Attica  than  any  other  representative  body, 
and  references  to  it  in  later  Attic  inscriptions  are 
numerous.  The  hill  rises  gradually  from  the  W., 
but  drops  abruptly  on  N.  and  E.  On  the  summit 
remain  the  benches  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  Areopagites  sat  in  the  open  air  (viralOpioi  iSiKd- 
^ovTo,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  Sixteen  worn  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  lead  to  the  summit ;  and  the  two  stones, 
called  the  dpyol  Xldot,  the  Mdos  dvaideCas  'of  im- 
placability,' and  v^peus  'of  ill-doing,'  still  remain, 
on  one  and  the  other  of  which  sat  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  of  murder.  The  council  is  termed  in 
Inscr.  Attic,  iii.  714,  'the  most  holy,'  rb  ffffwdraroy 
ffvvidpiov ;  and  to  us  the  awful  associations,  which 
attached  to  the  hill  and  to  the  cave  of  the  Furies 
at  its  foot,  made  it  a  fitting  background  for  St. 
Paul's  solemn  declaration  of  a  new  faith  in  the 
unknown  God.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  curious  idlers  who  led  St.  Paul 
thither  had  any  other  end  in  view  than  to  gain  a 
quiet  spot,  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  the  busy 
Agora  below,  where  they  might  hear  in  peace  what 
this  newest  of  enthusiasts  had  to  say.  The  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke,  that  the  philosophers  took  St. 
Paul  by  the  hand  (iwiXa^o/xevoi,  Ac  17**,  cf.  Ac  9=" 
23''',  also  Mt  14'^  Mk  8^),  is  not  appropriate  to 
accusers  bringing  to  trial  a  religious  innovator. 
Nor,  if  the  meeting  which  St.  Paul  addressed  had 
been  a  judicial  court,  would  it  have  dispersed  in 
the  way  related  ;  some  mocking,  while  others  said, 
'  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.'  There- 
fore Chrysostom's  view,  that  St.  Paul  was  formally 
arraigned  before  the  Areopagite  council,  must  ue 
dismissed.  There  is  every  reason,  moreover,  for 
believing  that  in  Ac  1722-31  ^ye  have  the  actual  gist 
of  what  St.  Paul  said,  and  in  tone  it  is  not  the 
defence  of  a  man  forcibly  apprehended  and  put  on 
his  trial  for  blasphemy.* 

Standing  on  the  Areopagus  and  facing  N.,  St. 
Paul  had  at  his  feet  the  Theseion,  and  on  his  right 
hand  the  Akropolis,  with  its  splendid  temples 
intact.  Such  surroundings  would  fill  with  en- 
thusiasm every  cultured  Christian  of  to  -  day. 
Wherever  St.  Paul  turned,  his  glance  must  have 
fallen  on  the  severe  and  lovely  works  of  art  which 
still  adorned  the  decadent  city.  Thus  a  ta,ble  was 
spread  before  him  of  which  nineteenth  century 
humanists  are  laboriously  but  thankfully  gather- 
ing up  the  scattered  crumbs.  To  St.  Paul's 
Semitic  imagination  nothing  of  all  this  appealed. 
It  was  to  him  iust  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device,  the  work  of  a 
period  of  ignorance  at  which  God  had  mercifully 
winked. 

For  a  fuller  disquisition  on  this  point,  and  for 
a  description  of  the  view  of  Athens  from  the  Hill 
of  Mars,  see  Conybeare  and  How  son,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  ch.  X.  F.  C.  CONYBEARE. 

ARES  i'kph),  1  Es  5'°.— 756  of  his  descendants 
returned  with  Zerub.  :  they  corresjiond  to  the  775 
(Ezr  2«)  or  G52  (Neh  7^")  children  of  Arab  (n-i^t). 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ARETAS  (Aram,  nmn,  Gr.  'Ap^ras,  more  correctly 
'Apneas,  as  in  the  name  of  the  famous  bishop  of 
Ca-sarea  Mazaca ;  the  analogy  of  dperi)  probably 
influenced  the  commoner  spelling). — 1.  King  of 
the  '  Arabians,'  2  Mac  5*  (see  below).  2.  King  of 
the  Nabat«an  Arabs,  whose  '  ethnarch  '  or  gover- 

•  See,  however,  Ramsay  in  Expot.  6th  Ser.  iL  209  (.,  261 1. 


nor,  apparently  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews  (Ac 
919. 32.  a^  jjjg  -^-ifg  may  well  have  been  a  proselyte), 
was  guarding  the  city  of  Damascus  to  capture 
{ridffai,  2  Co  11^)  and  destroy  (Ac  9)  St.  Paul.  He 
escaped  the  ethnarch's  hands  by  the  aid  of  the 
disciples,  who  lowered  him  in  a  basket  from  a 
\s-indow  in  the  wall.  This  was  shortly  after  St. 
Pauls  conversion,  which  event,  rather  than  his 
escape  from  Damascus,  would  seem  to  be  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  fiera  rpia  (nj  of  Gal  1**  (see 
Lightf.  in  loc.).     If  so,  the  escape  may  have  taken 

flace  at  any  point  of  time  during  the  three  years, 
f  the  escape  itself  is  the  point  from  which  they  are 
reckoned,  the  conversion  can  hardly  lie  far  behind. 

How  Damascus,  a  town  within  the  Kom.  prov. 
of  Svria,  came  to  be  guarded  by  the  officer  of  an 
Arab  king,  is  a  much-debated  question.  The  most 
probable  solution  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  Arab  kingdom  to  Damascus.  The 
facts  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Xabata?ans  (■!B23)  are  possibly  identical  with 
the  Xebaioth  (nrz:)  of  OT  (so  Jos.  Ant.  I.  xii.  4. 
The  main  difficulty  is  the  unvarying  distinctness 
of  the  final  consonants  e  and  n).  They  were  prob- 
ably of  Arab  race,  but  used  the  Aram,  language 
for  writing  and  inscriptions  (Noldeke  in  Schenkel, 
BL,  1872,  s.v.  Xabataer,  and  in  ZDMG  xvii.  703 
sqq. ,  XXV.  122  sqq. ).  We  first  meet  with  them  as  a 
formidable  power  in  connexion  with  the  wars  of 
Antigonus,  B.C.  312,  centred  in  the  former  Edomite 
stronghold  of  Sela  (Nabat.  '  Sal,'  Gr.  neVpa, 
hence  the  name  for  their  country,  'Apa^La  17  rp6i  tj 
Uirfxi,  or  '  Arabia  Petraea '),  whence  their  power 
gradually  extended  itself  N.  and  S.  Their  first 
known  ruler  is  the  Aretas  of  2  ^lac  5"*,  with 
whom  Jason  was  imprisoned  {eyKXetffOeis)  or,  per- 
haps, '  accused '  (adopting  the  conjecture  eyKXjfdeis), 
B.C.  169.  A.  is  Ti'pai'j'oj,  not  yet  a  rec-ognised  king. 
A  few  years  later  the  Xabatseans  appear  as  friendly 
to  the  Maccabaean  party  (I  Mac  5^9^).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Gr.  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  the 
Nabata?ans  increase  in  power  ;  about  B.C.  105  their 
'  king  '  Erotimus  '  nunc  Aegyptum  nunc  Syriam 
infestabat  magnumque  nomen  Arabum  viribus 
finitimorum  exsanguibus  fecerat'  (Trog.  Pomp.  ap. 
Justin,  XXXIX.  V.  ^-6).  By  B.C.  85  A.  lU.  is  master 
of  Damascus  ;  to  him  belong  the  coins  Ba<ri\4uK 
'Aperov  <l>i\e\\jji'oi  struck  at  Damascus  (Schiirer, 
HJP  I.  ii.  3.53,  n.  11).  He  took  the  side  of 
Hyrcanus  against  Aristobulus,  B.C.  65-62,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  attacked  by  Scaurus  whom 
Pompey  had  left  as  legate  of  Syria ;  Scaurus 
obtained  a  nominal  submission  and  a  pavment  of 
money  (.Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  v.  1 ;  BJl.  viii.  1).  ]&amascus 
had  already  fallen  into  Rom.  hands  {Ant.  XIY.  ii.  3; 
BJ  I.  vi.  2),  in  which  it  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion to  be  noticed  below,  as  part  of  the  prov.  of 
Syria,  but  with  certain  liberties  of  its  own  (for 
proof  in  detail  see  Schiirer,  n.  14,  in  part  modifying 
jlommsen's  important  note.  Provinces,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  148  sq. ).  A.  m.  was  succeeded  by  Malchus 
(c.  50-28),  Obodas  n.  (c.  28-9  B.C.),  and  A.  IV.  (c.  9 
B.C.-A.D.  40),  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

His  original  name  was  Aeneas,  but  he  assumed 
the  name  of  A.  on  taking  the  kingdom  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVI.  ix.  4V  In  B.C.  4  he  sends  some  unruly  auxili- 
aries to  aid  the  expedition  of  Varus  against  the 
Jews  {BJ  II.  V.  1 ;  Ant.  XVU.  x.  9).  After  A.D.  28 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Herod  Antipas,  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  divorce  of  his  daughter  by  the 
latter  (see  Heeodias,  and  Jos.  Ant.  xviu.  v.  1,  2: 
the  victory  was  transferred  in  Christian  legend 
to  Abgar  of  Edessa  ;  Gutschmidt,  Kleine  Schrtften, 
iii.  31).  Tiberius  ordered  ViteUius,  propraetor  of 
Syria,  to  chastise  A.  for  this  attack,  but  the  news 
of  Tiberius'  death  (A.D.  37)  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pedition (Jos.  ibid.  §  3). 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  St.  Paul's  escape, 
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which  was  within  3  years  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
Church  at  Jems.,  which  latter  again  was  within 
14  years  of  the  visit  recorded  in  Gal  2.  Taking 
the  latter  (against  Ramsay's  view,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  but  see  Sanday  in  Expositor,  Feb.  and 
Apr.  1896)  as  identical  with  that  of  Ac  15,  and 
working  back  with  the  data  of  the  Ac  from  the 
arrival  of  Festcs,  A.D.  60,  we  time  Gal  2  about  the 
year  51.  '  Fourteen  years'  previous,  i.e.  about  38, 
comes  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  Church  of  Jerus., 
and  the  three  previous  years  again,  viz.  38,  37, 
and  36,  bring  us  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and 
cover  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Damascus. 

At  some  time,  then,  during  the  three  years  in 
question,  Damascus  had  come  under  A.  It  cannot 
have  been  long  before,  as  there  are  coins  of  Damas- 
cus with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Tiberius 
down  to  A.D.  34 ;  but  there  are  none  with  those 
of  Gains  or  Claudius.  The  image  of  Nero  begins 
in  62-63.  The  inference  is  natural  that  the  acces- 
sion of  Gains  marks  the  transfer.  That  A.  could 
have  seized  it  by  force  in  the  face  of  Vitellius  is 
out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  granted  to  him  by  the  new  emperor.  Gains 
was  not  kindly  disposed  towards  Herod  Antipas, 
and  would  not  be  unlikely  to  grant  a  mark  of 
imperial  favour  to  his  bitter  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Herod  took 
place  only  in  the  summer  of  39  (Schiirer,  I.  ii.  36 n. ), 
a  date  scarcely  early  enough  for  St.  Paul's  escape 
from  Damascus.  But  the  grant  to  Agrippa  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of 
king,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Caligula's  first 
acts  (Ant.  X^TIL  vi.  10),  and  in  38  the  emperor 
granted  an  Ituraean  principality  to  Soemus  (Dio 
Cass.  lix.  12).  A  similar  grant  may  well  have  been 
made  to  Aretas. 

A.  must  have  lived  tiU  about  A.D.  40,  as  of  the 
20  dated  Aretas-inscriptions  of  el-Hegr,  two  be- 
long to  his  48th  year,  as  also  do  certain  coins.  No 
other  Nabatfean  king  has  left  so  rich  a  legacy  of 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  both,  his  standing 
title  is  Bahem-amrneh,  'lover  of  his  people'  (the 
contrast  with  the  ^cXAXiji'  of  A.  HI.  supr.  is 
suggestive).  Under  him  the  Nabatsean  kingdom 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea  (cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  xii.  4).  By  62  Damascus  had  again 
been  taken  over  by  the  Romans,  and  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Syria  when,  in  106,  the  Nabataean 
kingdom  itself  was  added  to  the  empire  as  the 
pro\-ince  of  Arabia. 

What  is  greatly  wanted  is  a  coin  (or  coins)  of 
Damascus  between  37  and  54  A.D.  Meanwhile, 
it  should  be  noted  that  2  Co  11**  is  our  solitary 
piece  of  positive  evidence  for  Damascus  having 
formed  part  of  the  Nabatjean  kingdom  at  any 
time  after  the  Christian  era.  The  fact,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
Pauline  chronology. 

The  best  collection  and  discussion  of  the  evidence 
is  in  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  iL,  esp.  his  indispensable 
Append,  ii.  on  the  Nabataean  kingdom,  pp.  345- 
362,  to  which  the  above  article  is  principally 
indebted. 

LmRATCSB. — Schurer  gives  ample  references  to  the  lit.  of  the 
Nabatsan  kingdom.  In  more  special  relation  to  A.  iv.  see 
Clemen,  Chronol.  d.  PavL  Brief e,  %  ^ ;  Conybekre  and  Howam, 
ToL  L  cb.  iiL  appendix ;  Eittxng,  Nabattti»Ae  ImduyUn  €tut 
Ardbien,  Berlin,  18S5  (containing  a  reconstmcted  list  ot  Idngs 
by  TOD  GutsrJunidt) ;  J.  G.  Heyne,  de  Bthnareha  Arttae 
Arabum  reffit  (Wittemb.  1755)  ;  Anger,  de  tenmontm  m  Act. 
App.  ratione,  pp.  173-1S2 ;  Wieseler,  Ckrtmologte,  pp.  Ifi7-175, 
and  in  PRE,  $.v.  Aretas ;  Meyer-W«idt  on  Acts,  EinL  S  4  n. ; 
Bobden,  de  Palaestina  et  Aratia  Prmineiu  Romani*  (I8S5). 
Also,  in  addition  to  the  references  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
see  AR.'tBiA,  Paul,  Damascts,  Nkbaioth,  Ethsarch. 

A.  ROBEETSOX. 
ARGOB  (2J-|X). — Apparently  an  officer  of  Peka- 
hiah,     king    of    Israel,    assassinated    by    Pekah 
together  with  the  king  his  master  and  one  Arieh 
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(2  K  15**);  80  Ewald,  Thenius,  Keil,  and  most. 
Another  explanation  makes  Arijob  and  Arieh 
conspirators  with  Fekah.  Probauly  the  passage 
is  corrupt.  See  Klostermann,  who  suggests  the 
emendation  ^iij  mg  yjifct-n^t  'with  his 400  warriors'; 
—by  a  sudden  coup  Pekah  and  his  50  surprise  400. 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 
ARGOB  {2i-\\f ;  once,  Dt3",  with  the  art.  aSixn).— 
A  district  mentioned  in  Dt  3<-  "• ",  1  K  f^,  and  de- 
scribed as  situated  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan, 
in  the  kingdom  of  'Og,  and  as  containing  three- 
score cities,  all  strongly  fortified,  '  with  high 
walla,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  very  many  cities  of 
the  country  folk '  (i.e.  un walled  cities  :  see  Ezk  38^'). 
Tlie  particular  district  intended  is  uncertain.  The 
Targuras  of  Onk.  and  Jon.  represent  Argob  by  K:13^B 
(Pseud. -Jon.  kjuib),  i.e.  the Trachonitis,  oroTpaxwj', 
of  Greek  Avriters  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  1011'.; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  543),  some  25  miles  S.  of 
Damascus,  a  remarkable  volcanic  formation,  in 
shape  resembling  roughly  a  pear,  about  25  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  19  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
rugged  surface  of  which  consists  of  innumer- 
able rocks  or  boulders  of  black  basalt,  inter- 
sected by  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction 
(see  Trachonitis).  This  formation,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  streams  of  lava  emitted  from  the 
Jebel  Hauran,  on  the  S.E.,  rises  some  20-30  ft. 
above  the  surroimding  plain  ;  and  '  its  border  is 
as  clearly  defined  as  a  rocky  coast,  which  it  very 
much  resembles.'  It  forms  a  natural  fortress, 
which  a  small  body  of  defenders  could  hold  even 
against  a  determined  invader ;  and  hence  its 
modem  name  the  Leja  (i.e.  lajd'ah,  refuge,  retreat). 
Some  modern  writers  have  accepted  the  identifica- 
tion thus  suggested  bv  Onk.  and  Jon.,  supporting 
it  further,  partly  by  tne  fact  that  the  Leja  contains 
the  remains  of  several  ancient  cities,  partly  by 
the  philological  arguments  that  Argob  signifies 
'  stony,'  and  that  the  term  '72n  (AV  '  region  '),  used 
regularly  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  OT,  is  in- 
tended as  a  designation  of  its  rocky  boundary 
spoken  of  above.  The  identification  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtful,  and  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  best  recent  authorities.  To  take  the  latter 
point  first,  the  philological  arguments  appealed 
to  are  exceedingly  precarious.  Argob  can  be  inter- 
preted stony  only  upon  the  questionable  assump- 
tion that  the  root  3jt  is  cognate  with  CJi :  to  judge, 
however,  from  zp^  clods  of  earth  (Job  21^  38^8),  it 
would  denote  naturally  a  rich  and  earthy  soil 
rather  than  a  stony  one,  and  so  (Smith,  Geogr.  551) 
is  '  probably  equivalent  to  our  word  "  glebe." ' 
And  '?3n  is  a  cord  (Jos  2"),  or  measuHng-line  (Mic 
2"),  fig.  a  measured  portion  or  allotment  (Jos  IT* 
19*),  applied  to  a  particular  district  or  '  region ' 
(RVm),  Zeph  2'-*-'':  there  is  consequently  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  used  speci- 
ally on  account  of  the  rocky  border  of  the  Leja. 
Secondly,  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  in  (or 
about)  what  must  have  been  the  biblical  Bashan 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Leja  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  (S.E.  of  the  Leja),  which, 
covered  by  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,  sinks  down  gradu- 
ally, especially  on  the  S.  and  W.,  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
studded  with  deserted  towns  and  villages — accord- 
ing to  Wetzstein,  who  has  described  it  most  fully 
(Reiiebericht  itber  Hauran  u.  die  Trachonen,  1860, 
p.  42),  the  E.  and  S.  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran 
alone  contain  the  remains  of  some  300  such  ancient 
sites  ;  they  are  also  numerous  on  the  "W.  and 
S.W.  slopes  (cf.  Porter,  Fii^e  Years  in  Damasc^is^, 
pp.  229,  239,  251,  253).  The  dwellings  in  these 
deserted  localities  are  of  a  remarkable  character. 
Wetzstein  distinguishes  four  kinds — (1)  some  are 
the    habitations   of    Troglodytes,    being    caverns 


hollowed  out  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  Wady, 
in  the  soft  volcanic  rock,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
form  separate  chambers :  these  are  chiefly  on 
the  E.  oi  Jebel  Hauran  (Wetzstein,  pp.  22,  44  f., 
who  names  three,  viz.  Umm  Dubeb,  Ajfilfl,,  and 
Shibikke).*  (2)  Others  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
being  subterranean  chambers  entered  oy  shafts 
invisible  from  above,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
secure  retreat  from  an  invader  ;  these  are  frequent 
on  the  W,  of  the  Zumleh  range  [ib.  p.  46  f.  ;  cf. 
Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead,  pp.  103,  108  f.  [about 
Irbid]) ;  an  extensive  underground  city  of  this  kind 
at  Edre'i  (at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  same  range) 
was  explored  by  Wetzstein  (p.  47  f.)  and  Schu- 
macher (p.  12rtf.).  (3)  A  third  kind,  of  which 
Wetzstein  saw  but  one  example,  at  Hibikke,  on  the 
E.  of  J.  Hauran,  about  8  miles  N.ii.  of  Salchad, 
consists  of  chambers  cut  out  in  an  elevated  plateau 
of  rock,  and  covered  with  a  solid  stone  vault, 
producing  outside  the  appearance  of  a  cellar  or 
tunnel.  Hibikke  was  originally  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  fortress  (p.  48  f . ). 
(4)  The  fourth  and  commonest  kind  consists  of 
dwelling-houses  built  in  the  ordinary  manner  above 
ground,  but  constructed  of  massive  well-hewn 
blocks  of  black  basalt, — the  regular  and  indeed 
the  only  building  material  used  in  the  locality, 
— with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots,  outsiae 
staircases,  galleries,  and  roofs,  all  of  the  same 
material  :  or  this  kind  are  the  remains  described 
by  Porter  (I.e.  chs.  x.-xiii.)  at  Burak,  on  the  N. 
edge  of  the  Leja,  Sauwarali,  Hit,  Heydt,  Bathani- 
yeh,  Shuka,  Shuhba,  east  of  it,  Ivanawat  and 
Suweideh  on  the  W.  slopes  of  J.  Hauran,  Bosra, 
Salchad,  and  ^C^ureiyeh,  on  its  S.  slope  (cf.  Heber- 
Percy,  A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob,  1895,  pp.  40, 
47,  60,  71,  etc.,  with  photographs).  Many  of 
these  cities  are  in  such  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that,  as  Wetzstein  observes,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traveller  not  to  believe  that  they  are  inhabited, 
and  to  expect,  as  he  Avalks  along  tlieir  streets,  to 
see  persons  moving  about  the  houses.  The  archi- 
tecture of  these  remains  (which  include  temples, 
theatres,  aqueducts,  churches,  etc.)  is  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  period,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that 
between  the  first  and  the  seventh  centuries  A.D. 
the  cities  in  question  were  the  home  of  a  thriving 
and  wealthy  population.  Can,  now,  any  of  these 
deserted  localities  be  identified  with  the  '  three- 
score cities,  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,'  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  'Og  ?  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  many  of  them  is  so  singular  and  impres- 
sive that  amongst  those  who  visited  and  almost 
re-discovered  them,  in  the  present  century,  there 
were  some  who  assigned  them  confidently  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  who  boasted  that  they  had 
themselves  traversed  the  cities  '  built  and  occupied 
some  forty  centuries  ago  '  by  the  giant  race  of  the 
Rephaim :  so,  in  particular,  J.  L.  Porter,  who 
visited  the  district  m  1853  (Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, 1855,  ii.  206  f.,  ed.  2,  pp.  257  f.,  263  f.  ;  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan,  1882,  pp.  12,  13,  30,  84,  etc.),  and 
Cyril  C.  Graham,  who  visited  it  in  1857  (Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  1858,  p.  256  f.,  Cambridge 
Essays  for  1858,  p.  160  f.).  The  emphatic  contra- 
diction which  Porter's  theory  received  from 
Douglas  Freshfield  in  The  Central  Caucasus  and 
Bashan,  1869,  ch.  ii.,  led  to  a  somewhat  heated 
correspondence  in  the  Athenteum,  for  1870  (June, 
pp.    774,   837;    July,  pp.    18,    117,    148;   cf.   also 

*  The  habit  of  dwellings  in  cares  in  these  parte  is  illustrated 
by  an  interestinf;  but  unfortunately  mutilated  inscription 
(Le  Bos  and  Waddington.  Jntcriptiont  Greequet  et  Latinet 
reeueiUiei  en  Orice  et  en  AtU  Mineure,  iii.  1,  No.  2329)  from 
Kanatha  (^anaw&tX  on  the  W.  slope  of  J.  Qauran,  which  seems 
to  S]>eak  of  an  attempt  made  by  kW  Agrippa  (prob.  Aijrippa  i.) 
to  civilize  riit  it^Xtvr[atTci(],  and  reclaim  them  from  their 
»ipiiiir,f  K»rimLri(  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvr.  xv.  6  ;  also,  of  the  Leja, 
X.  1 ;  XVI.  ix.  1). 
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Porter,  Damascus^,  Preface).  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  Porter  and  Graham  mach 
exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  these  remains.  As 
has  l^n  stated,  the  prevalent  style  of  architecture 
is  Graeco-Iioman  ;  in  many  of  the  cities  Greek  in- 
scriptions, dating  from  the  time  of  Herod  onwards, 
have  been  found,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
and  most  independent  judges,  the  extant  remains, 
at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not  of  a 
more  ancient  date  than  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  De 
Vo^ie,  the  principal  authority  on  the  architecture 
of  the  Hauran,  in  the  preface  (p.  4)  *  to  his  collec- 
tion of  150  plates,  called  Syrie  Cetitrale,  Architec- 
ture Civile  et  Beiigieuse  du  i"  au  vii*  slide  (1867), 
expressly  states  that  he  had  found  no  structures  of 
an  earlier  date  :  Burton  and  Drake  ( Unexplored 
irt/ria,  1872,  i.  191-196)  declare  that  even  a  careful 
examination  of  foundations  disclosed  to  them  no 
specimen  of  *  hoar  antiquity.'  Wetzstein  and 
Waddington  express  a  similar  judgment,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  ujiqualified  terms :  the 
former  (pp.  103  f.,  49)  agrees  that  in  the  main  there 
are  no  edifices  earlier  in  date  than  the  Christian 
era,  but  allows  that  the  Troglodyte  dwellings,  and 
those  found  at  Hibikke  (see  above),  may  be  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  also  that  very  ancient  building 
materials  may  be  preserved  in  such  places  as  Bosra 
and  Salchat ;  the  latter  -writes  {op.  cit.  p.  534) : 
'  Malgre  les  recherches  prolongees  et  minutieuses 

3ue  j'ai  faites  pendant  un  sejour  de  cinq  mois 
ans  le  pays,  je  nai  pu  decouvrir  aucun  monu- 
ment anterieur  au  regne  d'Herode.  II  y  a  sans 
doute  des  habitations  grossierement  construites  en 
pierres  brutes,  des  cavemes  fermees  par  une 
devanture  en  pierres  seches,  qui  peuvent  6tre  de 
toutes  les  epoques,  et  dont  <juelques-unes  sont 
peut-etre  fort  anciennes,  mais,  je  le  repute,  il  ny  a 
jMis  trace  de  civilisation  reguliere,  de  temples, 
d'edifices  publics,  avant  le  regne  d'Herode.'  And 
the  majority  even  of  such  buildings,  he  adds, 
are  later  than  this,  and  belong  to  the  period  be- 
tween Trajan  and  Justinian.  The  caves  and 
tunnel-like  dwellings,  described  by  Wetzstein, 
however,  can  hardly  be  the  strongly  fortified 
cities  mentioned  in  Dt.  Whether  the  low  private 
dweUings,  built  with  '  ponderous  blocks  of  roughly 
hewn  stone,'  on  the  antiquity  of  which  Porter 
{Damascus^,  pp.  v,  257)  insists,  are  identical  with 
the  'habitations  grossierement  construites  en 
pierres  brutes,'  which  Waddington  allows  may  be 
ancient,  can  hardly  be  determined  by  one  who  has 
not  visited  the  country.t  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  existing  deserted  cities 
are  not  those  of  the  ancient  Argob;+  though  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  some  of  the  cities  built 
in  the  Grseco-Roman  period  may  have  stood  upon 
the  sites  of  cities  belonging  to  a  far  earlier  age, 
and  that  in  their  construction  the  dwellings  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  'Og  may  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
utilised  and  preserved.*  Perhaps  future  explora- 
tion may  prove  the  substructures  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  has  been  hitherto  suspected. § 

The  site  of  Argob  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Guthe  {ZDPV,  1890,  p.  237  f.),  in- 
ferring from  Dt  3^*  that  Argob  extended  to  the  W. 
as  far  as  Geshur  and  Ma'acah,  places  it,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  in  the  country  about 
Der'at  (Edre  i),  and  northwards  as  far  as  Xawa,  in 
which  he  says  that  there  are  sufficient  ruins  of 

•  Cited  at  length  in  Merrill,  E<ut  of  Jordan,  p.  63. 

t  Heber-Percy,  pp.  92,  95,  states  that  at  Roum  (E.  of  ^anawat) 
he  found  ruins  different  from  any  which  he  had  hitherto  seen, 
viz.  a  village  consisting  of  one-storied  houses,  built  almost 
entirely  of  rough  unhewn  stones ;  he  thought  that  this  had 
been  a  village  of  peasants. 

X  So  also  G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  p.  634  f. 

S  W.  Wright  {PaUmyra  and  Zenobia,  p.  251)  mentions  that 
he  descended  some  16-lS  ft.  in  Burak,  and  found  the  walls  there 
to  consist  of  enormous  undressed  stones,  unlike  those  on  the 
surface. 


ancient  sites  to  justify  the  biblical  description. 
The  inference  based  on  Dt  3"  is  perhaps  doubtful : 
the  verse  seems  to  be  written  with  a  harmonistic 
motive  (see  Comm.,  and  J  air),  and  hardly  says 
distinctly  that  Argob  reached  to  Geshur  and 
Ma'acah.  Dillm.  suggested  a  site  more  towards 
the  E.,  between  Edre'i  and  'Ashtaroth,  and  J. 
Hauran.  If  there  is  reason  in  the  supposition  that 
the  deserted  cities  referred  to  above  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  'Og,  the  part  of  Bashan 
in  which  they  are  most  numerous  would  seem  to 
be  the  W.  declivities  of  J.  Hauran,  N.  of  Salchah 
(the  S.E.  limit  of  Bashan),'  the  soil  of  which — a 
disintegrated  lava  —  is  rich  and  fertile  (Wetzst. 
p.  40  f.),  such  as  might  be  described  by  a  deriva- 
tive of  2j-i.* 

LnK&ATUSX.— On  the  dtaes  <A  Hmoian,  see  farther  (besSdes  the 
works  already  qaotedX  Merrill,  Bait  vf  JordanjVBSl,  dis.  iL-v. ; 
uid  tor  inscriptions,  Wetzstein,  AvagewakiU  Grieek.  und  hat. 
Ifuelayitn  gaammtU  avf  Beiten  in  den  TmAonen  und  tan 
dot  Haur&nffdrirge,  in  the  Abhandhtngen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  18^  pp.  255-368 ;  Waddington,  op.  eit.  Kos.  2071- 
254S;  Clermont-Ganneao,  BeetuQ  cPArehAtL  Orient,  L  (1888) 
m>.  1-23;  G.  A.  Smith,  CritiaU  Review,  1892,  p.  55fr. ;  W. 
Earing  in  the  FEFSt,  1885,  p.  41ir.,  131  tt.,  2660.,  346S. ;  de 
Vogai,  Syrie  Centrale,  Imcriptunu  Simitiquet,  1868,  cba. 
iL-iiL  p.  SOB.;  the  CIS  n.  L  Ease.  2,  Nos.  162-183  (chicly 
repeated  from  de  VogneX  The  best  map  of  the  district  is  tiiat 
of  Fischer  (constmcted  chi^y  on  the  h«as  of  Stubel's  Surrej) 
in  the  ZJ)PV,  1890^  Heft  4.  S.  R.  DbIVEK. 

ABIOAI  (n-!*?  Est  9^),  the  ninth  of  Haman's 
sons,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  name  is  prob. 
Persian,  perhaps  haridat/as, '  delight  of  Hari  *  (Gies. 
Thes.  add.) ;  but  LXX  has  a  different  text. 

H.  A.  White. 

ARIDATHA  (Krn'-»t  Est  9^),  the  sixth  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.     The  name  is 

Strhaps  from  the  Persian  Hariddta,   'given  by 
ari ' ;    but  the   LXX  has  ^apaddda,  this  name 
coming  fourth.  H.  A  White. 

ASIEH  (.TlKcr,  with  def.  article,  'the  lion*).— 
Mentioned  with  Argob  in  a  very  obscure  passage 
(2  K  15-^).    See  Abgob.  'C.  F.  Bubxey. 

ARIEL  {hir»,  'Apffi\).—i.  The  name  of  one  of 
Ezra's  '  chief  rden,'  Ezr  8^®.  It  doubtless  signifies 
here  '  lion  of  God.'  2.  The  name,  in  RV  (so  LXX 
and  most  modems),  of  a  Moabite  whose  two  sons 
were  slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  mighty  men, 
2  S  23»  t  1  Ch  11"  (LXX,  in  later  passage,  has 
roiii  86o  dpii^X).  3.  A  name,  in  Is  29^*-'  (four 
times),  for  Jerusalerii.  The  original  meaning  is 
quite  tmcertain.  It  may  be  (see  RVm)  either  (1) 
'  lion  (or  lioness)  of  God,'  so,  among  others,  Ewald, 
Cheyne  {Comm.),  DiUm. ;  or  (2)  'hearth  of  God,' 
so  the  Targnm,  Del.,  OrelU,  W.  R.  Smith  {OTJC* 
p.  356),  Konig  (Lehrgeb.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  ii.  1,  p.  416). 
The  latter  seems  the  more  probable,  in  view 
of  '?KnK  (Good's  hearth  =  altar,  RV  'altar  hearth'), 
Ezk  43^*,  and  hx-x  with  the  same  signification  on 
the  stele  of  Mesha  (I.  12).  Duhm  {Comm.  in  loc.) 
takes  /  as  a  formative  letter,  and  suggests  aryal  as 
original  form  ( =  sacrificial  hearth).  Cheyne  (/n- 
trod.  to  Is.  p.  187,  n.)  now  favours  this,  and  writes 
-\rial.  A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

ARIMATH£A  ('A/x/Mr^cOa),  Mt  27s^-».  — The 
situation  of  this  place  is  not  indicated.  In  the 
Onomasticon  {s.v.  Armathem-Sophim)  it  is  identi- 
fied with  Ramathaim-zophim  (1  S  1^),  and  placed 
near  Thamna  and  Lydda.    The  village  Ramtieh 

♦  The  Onom.  (p.  216)  identifies  'A^i^  with  a  village  '£«-», 
15  miles  W.  of  Gerasa,  which  may  well  be  er-Ruj£b,  on  the  W. 
Ruj6b,  at  just  that  distance  frcHn  Gerasa ;  but  this  is  clearly  too 
far  south  for  the  Argob  in  Bashan. 

t  A  V  has  '  two  lion-like  men  of  Hoab.'  For  other  suggested 
emendations,  see  Kloetennann's  Cmnm.  in  loe.,  whose  ingeniona 
rxmjecture  has  been  accepted  by  Budde  (in  HauptTs  BOU); 
Sayce,  Atheneeum,  Oct  9, 1886;  and  W.  B.  Smith,  £5 468. 
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seems  intended,  Imt  the  various  traditions  disagree 
and  have  no  value.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv. 
See  also  AiiUMAH.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ARIOCH  (Ti'intt).— 1,  Arioch  was  the  vassal-king 
of  Ellasar,  under  the  Elaniite  king  Chedor-laomer, 
when  the  latter  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gn  14').  The  name  has  been  found 
in  the  cunoiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia.* 
When  the  country  was  still  divided  into  more 
than  one  kingdom,  Eri-Aku,  '  the  servant  of  the 
moon-god,'  was  king  of  Larsa  (now  Senkereh, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  south 
of  Babylonia,  a  little  east  of  Erech).  Larsa  is  evi- 
dently the  biblical  Ellasar.  The  name  of  Eri-Aku 
was  transformed  by  his  Sem.  subjects  into  Rim- 
Sin  (pron.  Riv-Sin,  whence  the  i  of  Arioch),  and.ex- 
plained  as  a  Sem.  compound,  like  the  names  of 
other  Bab.  kings  of  the  period.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Elamite,  Kudur-Mabug,  who  is  called  '  the 
father  of  the  land  of  the  Aniorites '  or  Syria,  and 
the  son  of  Simti-silkhak.  Inscribed  bricks  of  his 
exist,  as  M'ell  as  contracts  drawn  up  during  his 
reign.  In  his  inscriptions  he  calls  himself  '  the 
shepherd  of  the  possessions  of  Nippur,  the  executor 
of  tlie  oracle  of  tue  holy  tree  of  Endu,  the  shepherd 
of  Ur,  the  king  of  Larsa,  and  the  king  of  Sumer 
and  Accad,'  and  in  one  of  them  he  mentions  his 
conquest  of  '  the  ancient  city  of  Erech. '  He  Avas 
attacked  by  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babylon,  and  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Elamites 
was  defeated  and  overthrown.  Khammurabi  an- 
nexed his  kingdom,  and  from  henceforth  Babylonia 
became  a  single  monarchy,  with  Babylon  as  its 
capital.  Mr.  Pinches  has  lately  foimd  a  tablet, 
belonging,  however,  to  a  late  period,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Eri-Aku,  Tudkhula  or  Tidal,  the 
son  of  Gazza  (ni  ?),  and  Kudur-Lagamar,  the  Chedor- 
laomer  of  Genesis.  2.  The  '  captain  of  the  king's 
guard'  in  the  time  of  Nebucha<lrezzar,  according 
to  Dn  2'*'^.  The  name,  however,  was  Sumerian, 
and  not  used  at  that  period  of  Bab.  history.  It 
has  been  taken  from  Gn  14^.  3.  King  oi  '  the 
Elymseans'  or  Elam,  ace.  to  Jth  P.  The  name 
has  been  borrowed  from  Gn  14',  where  it  stands 
beside  that  of  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  Elam. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

ARISAI  ('png  Est  9»),  the  eidith  son  of  Haman, 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  LXX  has  'Apiratos, 
in  the  ninth  place.  H.  A.  White. 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Aplffrapxos),  the  devoted  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica 
(Ac  20^  27").  He  is  first  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  along  with  Gains  during  the  great  riot  at 
Ephesus.  He  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Troas  on 
hislast  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  2(H),  and  thereafter 
on  his  passage  to  Rome  (Ac  27-').  He  was  with  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  when  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (Col  4'",  Philem  ^*).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  shared  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment voluntarily,  and  that  he  and  Epaphras 
(cf.  Col  4'",  Philem  =*^)  may  have  participated  in 
the  apostle's  bonds  alternately.  The  wont  use<l  by 
St.  Paul  in  these  passages  {<rwaixtid\wTos)  has  led 
to  the  further  suggestion  that  the  reference  is  to 
spiritual  captivity,  that  in  common  with  the 
apostle  they  were  held  captive  by  Christ ;  but 
that  is  not  likely.  Tradition  affirms  that  Aris- 
tarchus  sufl'ered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under 
Nero.  W.  MuiR. 

ARISTOBULUS  ('Apio-Ti^ouXoj).— 1.  Amongst  the 
list  of  persons  greeted  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (16'")  are  certain  called 
rods  iK  tGiv  ' kfH.<rro^oi\ov,  '  members  of  the  household 

•  But  see  Winckler,  KeUimeK  IHbliot.  Bd.  iii.  1  HSlft*,  92  ff. ; 
Bchrader,  COT*,  ii.  301,  Cril.  Rev.  Apr.  1894,  p.  126. 


of  Aristobulus.'    The  following  is  the  explanation 
of  this  phrase  given  by  Bishop  Lightfoot. 

A.,  son  of  the  elder  A.  and  Berenice,  grandson 
of  Herod  and  brother  of  Agrippa  I.  (see  HEROD), 
lived  and  died  a  private  man,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  a])parently  a  resident  in 
Rome.  It  is  suggested  that  the  '  household  '  of  A. 
were  his  slaves,  who  after  his  death,  which  must 
have  taken  place  before  this  time,  had  liecome  the 
property  of  the  emperor,  probably  by  legacy.  We 
know  that  in  other  cases  members  of  households 
which  became  the  property  of  the  emperor, 
retained  their  name.  We  find  Maecenatiani 
(OIL  vi,  4016,  4032),  Amyntiani  (ib.  4035,  cf. 
8738),  Agrippiani,  Germaniciani.  So,  too,  there 
might  be  Aristobuliani,  and  this  would  be  trans- 
lated oi  ' Api(TTo^ov\ov.  This  household  would  pre- 
sumably contain  many  Jews  and  other  Orientals, 
and  would  therefore  l>e  a  natural  place  in  which  to 
find  Christians.  The  name  Herodion  following, 
was  that  of  a  Jew,  and  suggests  a  member  of  the 
Herod  family.    See  Herodion,  Narcissus. 

Literature.  —Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  172 ;  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  Romans,  p.  425.  For  later  traditions,  which  have 
little  value,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  March,  ii.  374. 

2.  Ptolemy's  teacher,  2  Mac  1'". 

A.  C.  Hkadlam. 

ARIUS  ('A/)77s,  1  Mac  12''-  ^),  a  king  of  Sparta. 
In  V.''  the  name  appears  in  the  corrupt  form  of 
Aapeioi ;  in  v.'*'  many  MSS  read  'Ovidprjs  or  'Oweidprj^, 
a  form  produced  by  the  combination  of  'Ovic/.  "ApTjs 
(so  v.'"  in  AV  Otiiares) ;  hutt<*'Oviaapris,  Vet.  Lat. 
Arius ;  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  8,  the  reading  varies 
l)etween  'Apetaos  and  'Ape^s,  the  latter  being  the 
more  correct  form.  The  person  referred  to  is 
Areus  I.,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Cleo- 
menes  IL,  who  was  king  of  Sparta  from  309  B.C. 
to  265  B.  C. ,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  high 
priest  Onias  I.,  the  successor  of  Jaddua.  The 
Spartans  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  and  they  probably  hoped  to  create  difficulties 
for  their  opponent  by  raising  disturbances  in  the 
East.  Friendly  letters  were  interchanged  between 
Areus  and  Onias  (probably  about  300  B.C.);  and 
Jonathan  Maccabanis  refers  to  these  communica- 
tions in  a  letter  which  he  sent  by  his  ambassadors 
to  Sparta  (about  144  B.C.),  1  Mac  l2''«-^»ir:  Cf. 
Schurer,  HJF  I.  i.  250  f.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ARK  OF  INFANT  MOSES.— A  box  (nje  tSbhah), 
made  of  bulrushes  or  papyrus  reeds,  the  stems  of  a 
succulent  water  plant,  rendered  watertight  by  layers 
of  slime  and  pitch ,  in  which  Moses  when  three  mont  lis 
old  was  placed  and  committed  to  the  river  (Ex  2^). 
The  word  seemingly  is  of  Egj'ptian  origin,  primarily 
meaning  'hollow,'  'a  concave  vessel,'  and  the 
possible  source  of  the  obscure  Heb.  root  which 
appears  in  'ob,  ventriloquist,  necromancer,  ghost. 
PapjTus  reeds  were  commonly  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  construction  of  light  boats.  A  very  similar 
story  of  a  remarkable  preservation  is  told  on  a 
Babylonian  tablet  from  Kouyunjik,  about  Sargon  i., 
a  monarch  who  reigned  in  Agade,  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Euphrates  valley,  c.  3500  B.C.  It  is  said 
(see  Smith,  Chahle.an  Genesis,  880,  p.  319)  that 
his  mother  placed  him  in  a  basket  of  rushes, 
sealing  up  his  exit  with  bitumen,  and  launching 
him  on  a  river  which  did  not  drown  him,  from  which 
he  was  taken  and  brought  up  by  his  presei-ver. 

J.  Macpherson. 

ARK  OF  NOAH.— The  vessel  built  by  the  patriarch 
at  God's  command  for  saving  life  upon  the  earth 
during  the  great  Flood.  The  period  of  detention 
within  it  is  said  to  have  lasted  over  a  year  (CJn  7" 
8"  P) ;  hence  it  was  necessarj-  that  large  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
provisions.     The  ark,  in  short,  is  to  be  conceived 
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or  as  an  immense  floating  store,  fitted  to  lie 
solidly  on  the  surface  of  the  Maters.  Its  dimensions 
were :  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30 
cubits  high.  The  len^h  of  the  cubit  is  six  hand- 
breadths,  and  i»  usually  reckoned  at  21  inches.  In 
our  measures,  therefore,  the  ark  would  be  525  ft. 
long,  87A  ft.  broad,  and  52^  ft.  high.  In  1609,  Peter 
Jansen  of  Horn  in  Holland  built  a  vessel  of  the 
same  proportions,  and  found  that  it  would  stow 
oue-third  more  cargo  than  other  sliips  of  ordinary 
structtire.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would 
contain  a  space  of  3,600,000  cubic  ft.,  and  that  after 
9/10  had  wen  set  aside  for  storage  of  food,  there 
would  be  over  50  cubic  ft.  each  allowed  for  7000 
pairs  of  animals.  Such  calculations,  though  in 
earlier  times  treated  with  all  seriousness,  now 
receive  little  consideration.  The  measurements 
given  in  the  biblical  text  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed,  nor  is  the  description  of  the  whole  con- 
struction sufficiently  explicit,  to  form  the  basis  of 
such  conclusions,     f See  Babyloxia,  Flood.  ) 

The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  supposed  to 
mean  pitch  wood,  and  possibly,  as  IJelitzsch 
suggests,  the  conifer  cvpress,  much  used  by  the 
Piicenicians  for  slupbuitding  on  account  of  its 
lightness  and  durability.  It  was  divided  into 
'rooms'  or  'nests,'  cjp.  The  whole  structure  was 
three  storeys  in  height,  and  was  liglited  bv  windows 
under  the  roof  on  each  side.  The  pitch  usecl  to  render 
the  ark  watertight  was  not  vegetable,  but  mineral 
pitch  or  asphalt.  Berosus,  writing  about  B.C.  300, 
asserts  that  remains  of  the  ark  were  then  found  in 
Armenia,  which  were  used  in  making  bracelets  and 
amulets.  Between  the  announcement  to  Noah  of 
the  coming  Flood  and  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the 
judgment,  there  intervened,  ace.  to  Gn  6*  (J),  120 
years,  and  during  tliat  time  the  ark  was  building, 
and  Xoah  was,  by  word  and  by  act,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  his  generation  (1  P  3**,  2  P  2*). 

J  ^Iacpheksox. 

ARK  OF  THE  COYENANT.— i." Name.— Theark 
(i^¥v)  ^^as  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  of  the 
religious  symbols  of  the  Heb.  nation.  Its  name 
in  the  oldest  sources  is  '  the  ark  of  J"  (."n,T  jr-jt),  or 
'  the  ark  of  Gkxi '  {cn^x  "k).  In  Dt  we  first*  meet 
with  the  designation  '  ark  of  the  Covenant  of  J' ' 
("  n-)5  '■«),  Dt  10«  319-  »•  26,  shortened  elsewhere  to 
the  familiar  '  ark  of  the  Covenant,'  Jos  3*-  *  etc.  In 
several  pa.ssages  of  the  older  hist,  books  (cf.  LXX 
text  of  1  S  4*'^)  which  have  been  edited  by  writers  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  the  earlier  form  '  ark  of 
J" '  has  been  expanded  to  '  ark  of  the  Covenant  of 
J"  (as  is  clear  from  such  grammatical  impossibilities 
as  we  find  in  Jos  3^*-  ^^),  and  the  favourite  expres- 
sion '  ark  of  the  Covenant '  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally substituted  for  the  earlier  forms.  A 
still  later  designation,  'ark  of  the  testimony' 
(n^vri  "k),  occurs  only  in  P,  Ex  25^  etc.  The 
rest  of  the  names  occasionally  met  with  are  merely 
variations  of  these.  Throughout  all  the  boolcs 
we  find  '  the  ark '  as  the  popular  and  universally 
intellijjible  designation. 

ii.  History  of  the  Ark. — In  this  article  we 
propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  and 
sifoiificance  of  the  ark  as  given  in  the  pre-exilic 
literature.  Its  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  Priests' 
Coile  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Taberxacle. 
In  the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  Pent.  (JE)  the 
ark  first  appears  as  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity 
in  the  important  passage  Nu  lO^^-.t  Here  it  is 
expressly  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  host  in 
the  march  through  the  desert,  in  virtue  of  its 
being,  in  some  sense,  the  dwelling-place  of  J ".  In 
another  passage  from  the  same  source,  Nu  14**, 
the    ark    is    intimately    associated    with    Moses. 

*  n'-n  in  Nu  1033  (J)  14M  (E)  (cf.  Bacon,  TripU  Trad,  ({f  the 
Bxod.  pp.  171. 189)  is  afanoet  certainlv  an  editorial  insertion. 

t  Probably  J,  see  n.* 


Had  these  sources  come  down  to  us  intact,  we 
should  have  had  much  earlier  information  than 
anything  which  we  now  have  regarding  the  origin 
and  construction  of  the  ark.  No  one  can  read  the 
present  text  of  Ex  33  without  being  struck  with 
the  abrupt  transition  from  w.^"*  to  v.^*-,  and  with 
the  sudden  introduction  of  'the  tent'  (v.')  as  of 
something  already  explained.  We  may  therefore 
consider  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  tlie  compiler 
of  the  Pent,  has  omitted  from  the  prophetic 
source  the  accounts  of  the  erection  of  '  the  tent 
of  meeting '  as  inconsistent  -with  the  much  fuUer 
account  in  P.  Another  question  now  emerges. 
Did  the  excised  portion  of  JE  also  contain  an 
account  or  accounts  of  the  construction  of  the  ark  ? 
To  this  an  affirmative  answer  must  be  given ;  for 
if  we  read  carefully  the  retrospect  given  in  Dt 
10^"*,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  D's 
historical  references  are  taken  from  the  prophetic 
narratives,  we  can  scarcely  have  any  doubt  that  in 
JE,  as  it  lay  before  the  author  of  D,  there  must 
have  been  a  record  of  the  construction  by  Moses  of 
'an  ark  of  wood'  (Dt  10^)  before  his  ascent  to 
the  mount.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  text 
of  these  older  sources,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
^)eak  with  certainty  as  to  their  mode  of  conceiving 
J"'s  relation  to  the  ark.  The  most  probable 
view  seems  to  be  tliat  already  referred  to  as  found  in 
the  antique  poetical  fragment,  Nu  10^-^,  where 
J"  is  conceived  of  as  personally  present  in  the 
ark,  and  guiding  the  march  of  His  chosen  people. 
The  same  representation  is  met  with  somewhat 
later  in  the  composite  narrative  (chiefly  JE)*  of 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  ark,  borne 
by  the  priests,  shows  the  way,  while  the  people 
follow  at  a  considerable  distance  (Jos  3**-).  During 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  W.  Pal.,  as  related  in 
the  Books  of  Jos  and  Jg  1-2  from  materials  of 
various  dates,  the  ark  and  the  tent  of  meeting 
must  have  had  their  headquarters  in  the  standing 
camp  at  Gilgal  (Jos  9*  lOi*),  the  former  we  may 
suppose  frequently  accompanying  the  tribes  to 
battle.  Thus  we  knowthe  prominence  given  to  the 
ark  in  the  siege  of  Jericho  (Jos  6; ;  and  the  sacrifice 
in  the  presence  of  the  ark  on  Mt  Ebal  (Jos  8** 
from  D*)  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest.  From  Gilgal  the  head- 
quarters were  moved  by  divine  command  to  Bethel 
(Jg  2"r-).t 

The  next  resting-place  of  the  ark  was  at  ShUoh, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  Here,  according  to 
P  (Jos  18^),  it  was  deposited  by  Joshua  himself, 
and  here  it  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges  (1  S  3*).  The  original  tent:|:  is  now 
replaced  by  a  temple  (1  S  1*  3'),  the  guardians  of 
which  are  members  of  an  ancient  pnestly  family 
(1  S  2^),  with  Samuel  the  Ephraimite  as  attendant. 

The  following  section  (chs.  4*-7^)  is  a  document 
of  the  first  importance  as  a  record  of  the  popular 
conceptions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  A\-ith  regard  to 
the  ark.  The  various  incidents  in  the  narrative 
are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  leading 
thought  throughout  is  the  conviction  that  the 
presence  of  the  ark  secures  the  presence  of  J* 
Himself  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews.  § 

The  capture  of  the  sacred  object  by  the  PhiUs- 

•  See  Bennett's  'Joshua'  in  Hanpfs  Bibte ;  Kittd,  Hitt.  L, 
Eng.  tr.,  pp.  282,  283 ;  Driver's  art.  'Joshua'  in  Smith's  DB^. 

t  See  Moore's  Comm.  ad  loc. ;  Kittel,  Bag.  tr.,  pp.  270,  275. 
So  most  nMdents,  WI  Boekim.  The  tradition  that  ttte  ark 
once  had  its  home  in  Bethel  may  be  reoognised  in  Jg  208J*2*, 
a  late  marginal  glosB. 

X  The  words  cf  1  S  2»>,  wanting  in  LXX,  are  admittedly  a 
verr  late  addition  to  the  original  test  (Wellh.,  Driver,  Ekwt., 
BuddeX 

§  This  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narratire  without 
ma  requiring  to  read,  with  Kloet.,  'our  God'  (ij'.t^k)  for  'unto 
us '  (43).  It  is  also  more  than  probable,  in  view  of  the  femin. 
coistruction  in  v.i".  that  we  should  render,  'that  he  may  come 
and  save  us.'    Cf.  &^. 
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tiues,  the  etl'ect  of  the  news  on  the  aged  Eli,  the 
incidents  of  its  sojourn  in  Phil,  territory,  and  its 
restoration,  are  graphically  told  by  the  narrator.* 
After  a  short  stay  at  Bethshemesh,  the  ark  is 
removed  to  Kiriath-jearim  and  deposited  in  the 
house  of  Abinadab  'in  the  hill,'  while  Eleazar,  his 
son,  is  set  apart  as  its  guardian.  Here  it  remained, 
according  to  a  later  addition  to  the  text,  for  twenty 
years,  a  period  admittedly  too  short  by  at  least  a 
gencration.f  Why  an  object  of  such  sanctity  was 
not  restored  to  its  proper  home  in  the  temple  of 
Shiloh  we  can  only  conjecture.  Most  probably  the 
temple  had  been  destroyed,  and  Shiloh  J  itself 
occupied  by  the  Philistines.  As  a  result  a  period 
of  spiritual  declension  followed,  lasting  well  into 
the  reign  of  Saul  §  (cf.  1  Ch  13').  The  centre  of 
the  purest  teaching  must  have  been  the  home  of 
Samuel  at  liamah  (1  S  7^^),  the  fruit  of  which  we 
may  perhaps  trace  in  the  higher  religious  con- 
ceptions that  mark  the  reign  of  David. 

This  sovereira,  once  securely  seated  on  the 
throne  of  '  all  Israel,'  took  active  steps  for  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  his  new  capital  on  the  slopes 
of  Ophel,  as  related  at  some  length  in  2  S  6 
and  lovingly  expanded  in  1  Ch  13.  The  text  of  the 
former  passage  has  suffered  greatly,  but  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  From  the  house  of  Abinadab  at 
Kiriath-jearim  [otherwise  Baalath  (of  Judah),  Jos 
15*]  the  ark  is  brought  in  state  on  the  way  to  Jerus. 
The  sons  of  Abinadab,  Uzzah  and  Ahio,  are  in 
charge  of  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  has  been 

{)laced,  the  former  walking  ||  beside  the  ark,  the 
atter  guiding  the  oxen  in  front.  Dismayed  by  a 
sign  of  the  divine  displeasure,  David  desists  from 
his  purpose  for  a  time,  leaving  the  ark  in  the 
custody  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  After  three 
months,  however,  the  removal  is  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  ark  safely  deposited  '  in  the 
midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had  pitched  for  it ' 
(v.^").  After  this,  in  the  epigrammatic  words  of 
the  Chronicler,  the  ark  had  rest  (1  Ch  6^^).  For 
the  last  time  we  meet  with  the  aik  as  the  re- 
presentative of  J"  on  the'  field  of  battle  in  the 
campaign  against  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  S  11"). 
Somewhat  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  when  the  priests  Zadok  and  AbiatharIF 
(2  S  lo-**^-),  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom, 
wished  to  take  the  ark  as  the  guarantee  of 
J"'8  presence  with  them,  the  king  shows  that 
he  has  attained  to  a  worthier  view  of  the  divine 
nature  by  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  ark  to 
its  proper  abode  in  Jerusalem. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ark  opens 
with  its  removal  by  Solomon  from  its  modest 
tent,  and  its  installation  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  'under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim' 
(1  K  8^^-).  From  this  point  onwards  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  ark  in  the  older  historical  books. 
Was  it,  as  some  think,  among  'the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord '  which  Shishak  carried  off 

•  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  MT  of  619  will  not  bear 
the  renderiiifr  put  upon  it  by  AV  and  RV,  'because  they  looked 
into  the  ark.*  The  text,  however,  is  corrupt.  Adopting 
Klostermann's  'happy  suggestion'  (Budde)  we  render,  'But  the 
ions  of  J.  did  not  rejoice  among  the  men  of  B.  when  they  beheld 
the  ark  of  J",  and  he  smote,'  etc. 

f  There  is  no  ground  in  the  text  for  the  statement  in  Smith's 
DB^  'that  to  Kiriath-jearim  "all  the  house  of  Israel"  resorted 
to  seek  J".'  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure 
and  probably  corrupt  mji,  7^,  the  verse  serves  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  following  narrative  of  Samuel's  prophetic  activity. 

t  It  is  a  mistake  to  base  the  assertion  that '  in  the  early  part 
of  Saul's  reign  Ahiah  was  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh'  (Smith's 
Dfl*— Ark)  on  1  S  14:',  for  the  qualifyinff  phrase  refers,  not  to 
Ahiah,  but  to  Ell.  Equally  groundless  u  the  supposition  \op. 
ett.)  that  the  ark  mar  have  been  at  Nob. 

8  In  1  8  14i«»  where  the  true  rendering  is  clearly  'the 
ephod'  (LXX;  rf.  v.S),  the  retention  of  'the  ark*  in  RV  is 
inexcusable.  V.iSb  is  of  course,  an  explanatory  gloM  like 
Jg  ZO-'^b. 

I  Emend,  ■siph  njp,  v.4»,  Then.,  Dr.,  Kitt.,  Bud. 

%  The  text  is  again  uncertain ;  see  Driver,  in  foe. 


80  early  as  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  ?  (1  K  14*).  Or 
was  it  first  removed  by  Manasseh  to  make  way  for 
his  imafje  of  Astarte  (2  Ch  33"),  and  reinstated 
by  Josiah  (35^),  to  perish  finally  in  the  destruction 
of  city  and  temple  by  Nebuchadrezzar  ?  The  latter 
seems  on  the  whole  the  more  probable  view  (cf. 
2  Es  1022),  if  the  single  reference,  Jer  3>''-", 
really  implies  (which  is  doubtful)  the  existence  of 
the  ark  in  the  prophet's  day,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phetic literature  is  difficult  to  explain  (cf.  Kuenen, 
Bel.  of  Israel,  i.  p.  233).  The  fable  of  2  Mac  2*  is 
evidently  based  on  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  just 
quoted.  There  was  no  ark  in  the  second  temple 
(Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  5). 

iii.  From  the  analogy  of  other  objects  bearing 
the  same  name,*  as  well  as  from  the  measurements 
in  the  scheme  of  the  priestly  code  (Ex  25'*'),  we 
may  best  think  of  the  ark  as  an  oblong  chest  of 
acacia  or  shittim  wood  (so  Dt  10'- ^  doubtless 
following  tho  other  sources  JE  ;  see  §  ii.  above).  In 
the  absence  of  the  original  text  of  these  sources  in 
Ex  33.  34  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  the  ark  was  represented  by 
them  as  furnished  with  figures  corresponding  to 
the  cherubim  of  P  (Ex  25"*"^-).  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Dt  10'*  ^,  nor  in  tlie  Books  of  Sam. 
or  Kings  —  the  phrase  '  that  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim '  (RV)  of  1  S  4^  2  S  6^,  if  not  a  late 
gloss  (so  Kuenen,  Smend,  Nowack,  etc.),  being 
capable  of  another  explanation.  The  language  of 
1  K  8*  further  seems  to  imply  the  absence  of 
cherubim  on  the  ark  itself.  This  result  is  con- 
firmed by  what  we  may  infer  as  to  the  size  of  the 
sacred  chest,  for  we  find  it  carried  by  two  priests 
(2  S  15^,  also  in  corrected  text  of  v.^*,  1  S  4*''). 
An  important  difference  of  representation  exists 
between  the  provisions  of  the  Priests'  Code — by 
which  the  ark  had  to  be  carried  by  Levites  (Nu 
3^1  4^*),  as  distinguished  from  a  higher  caste  of 
Aaronic  priests — and  those  of  the  older  legislation 
of  Dt.  First,  indeed,  among  the  privileges  of  the 
whole  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  enumerated  in  Dt  10 
— privileges  assigned  to  them,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  as  the  reAvard  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity  in 
the  cause  of  J"  (Ex  32-^^*) — is  that  of  bearing  '  the 
ark  of  J"'  (cf.  Dt  ZV>-^).  And  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  evidence  of  the  older  historical  books  in 
which  the  priests  are  the  bearers  of  the  ark  [see 
reff.  above,  and  cf.  Jos  3^  (E),  s^^-  (J),  6«-"  (E), 
833,  I  K  22«  83-»+  etc.].  As  to  the  precise  relation 
of  the  ark  in  early  times  to  the  ritual  of  sacrifice, 
we  have  no  contemporary  evidence. 

iv.  Every  student  of  OT  who  has  realised  to 
what  extent  the  pre-exilic  literature  has  been 
worked  over  by  later  editors,  will  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  gaining  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  conceptions  entertained 
of  the  ark  in  the  earliest  times.  So  much  depends 
also  on  the  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  historical 
value  of  even  our  oldest  sources.  This  much, 
however,  seems  clear.  The  ark  is  in  these  sources 
something  more  than  a  mere  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.  By  the  popular  mind,  at  least,  J" 
was  conceivea  as  acttially  residing  in  the  ark, — a 
conviction  clearly  reflectea  in  the  ancient  fragment, 
Nu  1035- *«.  That  the  ark  was  regarded  as,  in 
some  sense,  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  is  apparent 
also,  as  we  saw  above,  from  the  early  narratives  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  Even  by  David  himself,  if 
we  can  trust  the  reading,  the  ark  is  still  spoken  of 
as  God's  habitation  (2  S  15="). 

Only  on  the  basis  of  this  conception  can  we 

•  Viz.  the  outer  cofBn  of  Joseph's  mummy  (On  50»),  and 
the  chest  set  up  by  Jehoiada  the  priest  in  the  temple  (2  K  IZ""". 
=MT  lOff.). 

t  In  1  K  84  and  is  a  late  Insertion  (see  2  Ch  h^.  In  many 
passages,  such  as  1  S  6io,  the  original  practice  has  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  priestly  legislation. 
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explain  the  fact  that  in  all  the  passages  we  have 
studied,  'before  the  ark  of  J"  is  identical  with, 
or  parallel  to,  '  before  J" '  Himself  (cf.  e.g.  Jos  6* 
^\ith  6**).  What  is  done  in  close  proximity  to 
the  ark  is  every-where  represented  as  done  in  the 
presence  of  J",  as  sacrifice  (2  S  6'*),  casting  of  lots 
(Jos  18«-  ^0),  dancing  (2  S  6"),  and  the  like.  With  the 
spread  of  more  developed  ^-iews  of  religion  under 
the  influence  of  prophetic  teaching,  the  importance 
of  tlie  ark  undoubtedly  decreased,  a  fact  to  which 
we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  silence  of  later 
writings  regarding  it.  The  ark  in  any  case  mnst 
be  regarded  as  from  the  first  a  national  and  not 
a  merely  tribal  sanctuary.t  Its  loss  is  bewailed 
as  a  national  calamity  (1  S  4^*^).  Xor  does  the 
writer  see  reason  (even  granted  that  1  K  8'  may 
be  a  gloss)  for  rejecting  the  ancient  tradition 
which  the  author  of  Dt  found  in  his  sources, 
that  the  ark  contained  the  tables  originally 
deposited  there  by  Moses  himself  (Dt  10*).  The 
view  now  generally  adopted  by  continental  writers, 
that  if  the  ark  really  contained  anything  at  all, 
it  was  a  stone  or  stones  of  fetish  origin,  involves  a 
conception  of  Moses  and  his  teaching  which  the 
writer  cannot  share.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  that  the  ark  contained  also  the  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (He  9*),  seems 
based  on  a  late  Jewish  tradition. 

LrrKRATTRE. — ^The  Comin.  of  Dilltnann  on  Exodns,  Driver  on 
Dt,  Klostermann  on  Sam.  and  Kings ;  the  critical  works  of 
Wellhaasen  and  Driver  on  the  text  of  the  Books  of  Sam. ; 
the  treatises  on  Heb.  archaeol^y  of  Benzinger  and  Kowack 
(vol.  ii.);  articles  in  Blade's  Zattehrift  by  Kaatzach,  1886; 
Sevring,  1891 ;  and  esp.  Coiiard,  1892  ('  Die  religiose  nationale 
Baleutg.  der  Lade');  also  art.  'BnndMlarte'  in  mehm's  Hand- 
Kort:^ ;  Kosters  in  TheoL  Tijdtehrift,  1883 ;  and  R.  Erstzschmar, 
Die  Bundetcorsteliung  im  A.T.  (1S96X  c.  7,  '  Die  Bandeslade.' 

A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 
ARKITES  ('pnr,  Gn  10",  1  Ch  1"),  represented 
as  descendants  of  Canaan,  founders  of  the  Phcen. 
city  of  Arka,  in  later  times  Ccesarea  Libani,  birth- 
place of  the  Roman  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Tnpolis.  Arka  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  oi  Tiglath-pileser  ii.  as  one 
of  the  towns  reduced  by  that  monarch  (Schrader, 
COT^  i.  87,  246).  Jos.  (Ant.  I.  vL  2)  states  that 
Arucas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  possessed  Arce, 
situated  at  the  X.  W.  base  of  the  Leoanon.  It  was 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  sustained  a  severe  sie^e  in  a.d. 
1138,  but  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Its  site  is 
now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Tell  Arka.  See 
Schiirer,  HJP  L  iL  201  f.  J.  MACPHERSOy. 

ARM  (riT  zer6a'),  the  outstretched  arm ;  also  the 
straight  foreleg  of  an  animal.  1.  As  a  unit  of 
measurement  arm  follows  the  hand  with  its  di^t, 
palm,  span,  and  gives  the  standard  length  called 
the  'ammah  (see  WEIGHTS  AXD  ME-VSntES,  s.v. 
'cubit').  As  this  seems  to  have  varied  from  17'6 
in.  to  25  19,  it  is  possible  that  besides  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  fore-arm,  there  was  another  of  the 
arm's-length,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the 
modem  Arab,  dhird'a,  24  in.  The  kindred  Arab, 
word  for  full-arm  {dhard'a)  also  means,  like  the  fig. 
use  of  zenki',  capacity,  influence,  power.  2.  Fig. 
use  of  Arm. — Among  Orientals  the  extended  arm 
is  a  familiar  sign  of  animation  and  action.  During 
the  excitement  of  discussion,  it  is  an  understood 
prelude  to  speech,  and  implies  the  possession  of 
something  that  ought  to  be  heard.  Throughout 
the  Bible  the  a.  is  an  expressive  emblem  of  power 
to  direct,  control,  seize,  overcome,  and  hence  also 
describes  the  purpose,  either  of  punishment  or 
protection,  towards  which  the  power  is  employed. 

Thus  the  Exodus  is  freq.  referred  to  as  the  '  ont- 

*  Cf.  also  Jg  •3038»,  where  for  '  stood  before  it'  render  'stood 
before  him ' ;  see  Moore,  in  loe. 

t  Wellh.,  Stade,  and  others  hare  suggested  that  the  ark  was 
the  palladium  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph. 


stretched  a.'  of  God.  Similarly  the  a.  of  Pharaoh 
is  said  to  be  broken ;  and  the  doom  of  Eli's  family 
is  called  the  cutting  otf  of  his  a.,  and  that  of  his 
father's  house.  In  the  same  way,  the  unwelcome 
novelty  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  its  living 
sacrifice  raises  the  prophetic  lament — 'to  whom 
hath  the  a.  of  the  Lord  been  revealed'?  (Is  53'). 
Further,  the  original  meaning  of  power  is  some- 
times transcended,  and  by  fiequency  of  special 
association  the  motive  of  holiness  is  transferred 
to  the  a. — 'The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm '  (Is  52^").  On  the  other  hand,  utter  powerless- 
nessisthe  a.  '  clean-dried-np '  (Zee  11").  Cf.  Job's 
imprecation  on  the  abuse  of  power  (Job  31*^).  So 
the  appeal  of  the  helpless  is  '  Put  on  strength,  O 
arm  of  the  Lord  ! '  (Is  51*),  Hence,  finally ,^  the 
contrast  between  the  man  who  makes  flesh  his 
arm,  and  Israel  for  whose  security  'underneath 
are  the  Everlasting  Arms'  (Dt  33^).  See  also 
Haxd.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

ARMENIA.— See  Abarat. 

ARMENIAN    VERSION    OP    THE    OT.  —  The 

following  points  need  discussion  as  regards  the 
Armenian  OT. 

i.  The  text  from  which  it  was  translated. 

ii.  Its  value  for  critical  purposes, 
iii.  Its  date,  and  where  it  was  made, 
iv.  Its  contents,  and  order  of  books. 

L  The  Arm.  OT  is  a  version  of  the  Gr.  LXX, 
the  text  of  which  it  everywhere  fits  closely  as  a 
glove  the  hand  that  wears  it.  This  statement  has 
been  controverted  ;  *  but  its  truth  is  apparent  if 
we  anywhere  open  the  Peshitta  or  Massora  and, 
noting  their  peculiarities,  look  for  them  in  the 
Armenian.  Let  us  test  it  then  by  a  few  cases  where 
the  Syriac  Peshitta  varies  from  the  LXX;  but 
where  the  LXX  is  exactly  rendered  by  the  Arm., 
the  sense  of  which  I  occasionally  add  within  square 
brackets. 

Gn  11  e»*e  coell  et  esse  terrs. — 3  deserta  et  incnlta  [inviatnlia 
et  aon  preparata].  — ^  et  foit  divisitqae  [et  sit  dividere]— <  om. 
««i  iyitvn  turais. — '  om.  i  BUf  after  iax^f*^'- — *  <"»».  »«  «Ii«»  • 
Sii;  iri  tttXit. — 9  in  loeum  nnum — ^  om.  x*i  rvmtx^  **  ^^  ss 

Gn  201  Bacem  et  Gedar  [Cades  et  Sor}— alt  Gtdar  [in  Geraris 
and  so  in  ▼.3]. — *  populom  innocentem  [ignorantem  et  itistnm]. 
— s  En  ipse  [nonne  ipse) — 6  om.  ndhi  cifUr  dixit — *  om.  sed  ego 
be/ore  in  simpUcitate. — 6  oohibai  te  [peperci  tilrij. — 7  oiw.  Tir 
be/ore  propheta. — ^  om.  omnes  be/ore  homines. 

Ex  ISi  Jethron  [lothor]  —  Median  [Madian]  —  Dens  Moai 
[Dominus  M.] — add.  Filioe  b^ore  IsraeL — ^  add.  filiam  soain. — 
3  Gerson  [Gersam] — quoniam  dixerat  [didt]. 

341  om.  et  aacende  ad  me  in  montem. — ^  in  mann  sua  [secom]. 
— 5  stetit  ibi  cum  eo  [stetitque  coram  eo  ibi) — nomen  hoc, 
Dominos  [in  nomen  Domini]. 

Lv  301  add.  ad  earn — Dicito  £liis  Israel  [loqaere  ad  filios  L 
dices]. — S«t  ex  iis  Ivel  de  iis]  —  proieoerit  ex  semine  soo  in 
alienig<enam  [dederit  semoi  saom  inrincipi,  and  so  in  20^] — 
3  add.  vir  eins  modL — 3  dabo  fororeni  [statoam  fadem] — sanctu- 
ariiun  [sanctitatem}— sanctitatismea  (saiM^ificatonim  meorum]. 

Ka  361  capita  patnnn  *»»nni»t  {ptiaapee  tribos  filioram] — 
Gelaad  [Galaiad]— de  fiunilia  m^wmw  fim  loeeph  [de  fam.  fiL  los.] 
— magnatibas  oongregationis,  cajatibus  patram  filiorum  [prin- 
dpibus  domomm  patriarcbanon  SLi. 

Dt  311  Abiens  igitar  Moses,  locatoa  est  [et  oonsmnmaTit  M. 
loqui] — ad  nnirersmn  Israelem  [ad  omnes  filios  Israel] — >  add. 
filios— et  Dominus  [nam  D.J. 

Jos  221  Rubjl  [Rnben}.— >^T<M  cnstodifltis  [Tosmei  aadistis). — 
3  ecce  multis  abhinc  diebos  [tot  dks]  —  ad  pnesenton  nsqne 
diem,  et  costoditis  [immo  fitaa  nsqae  hodie  temporis  cost.). — 
*add.  quandoqnidem — ^Dens  [D.  noster] — rerertmiinj  eigo  et 
alate  ad  dvitates  Testras  [none  igitnr  revertentes  redite  in 
domus  Testias] — qoam  possedistis  [possessionis  vesttie] — add.  ab 
oriente. 

2  Ch  333  Secnndtmi  opera  [de  omnibus  abominationibas}-^ 
Israelitarum  [filiorum  Israel]. — 3  rejedificavit  enim  [et  revertit 
et  aedificavit}— altaria  idolis  [statuas  Baalims].  Fabrics vit  tigres 
[fecit  lucos] — add.  et  adoravit  eas — omnes  coeli  copias  [onmem 
potentiam  cceli]. 

Ps  llOS  om.  it  ftirM.—^  Populns  tons  landahilis  [=with  tbee  is  . 
the  beginning] — sanctitatis  [sanctorum  taoram}--ab  antiquo  te 


*  Kg.  Dr.  Ars'ak  Ter  MTkelian  (Die  Armemtehe  Kirthe, 
Leipzig,  1892)  writes,  p.  35  :  '  Die  Bucber  des  Alten  Testamentes 
k->nnen  unmoglich  aus  den  LXX  ubersetzt  worden  .«eln.' 
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flliura  eenul  [ante  Luciferum  (yenui  te].— <  non  mentietur  [non 

SaBnitebit  eum]— sicut  Melchizedcc  [= '  according  to  the  order  of 
[.'].—« implebit  codavera  [  =» '  he  moketb  many  the  blows  'J 


Ii33— 

Syrioc  Version. 

Vae  diripienti :  vos  no 
diripiatix,  et  deceptor  nequa- 
quam  decipiot  voe,  cum 
volueritU  diripere,  diri- 
piemini.  Doininc  miserere 
nostri,  quouiam  in  te  est 
fiducia  nostra :  esto  adiutor 
noeter  in  matutino,  et  salva 
noe  in  tempore  angustin. 


Armenian  Version. 
Woe  unto  those  who  distress 
you,  but  yourselves  no  one  can 
distress :  and  he  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  you.  For  they 
aliail  be  given  over  unto  defeat 
who  despise  you,  and  like  the 
moth  upon  the  garment,  so 
shall  they  be  g^iven  over  to  de- 
feot.  Lord,  pity  us ;  for  in  thee 
have  we  hoped.  The  seed  of 
the  unfaithful  hath  come  to 
destruction  ;  but  our  salvation 
is  in  thee  in  time  of  straits. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Arm.  is  faithful,  as  against 
the  Syr.,  to  the  LXX.  In  spite  of  this  general  con- 
formity, however,  there  are  numerous  cases  in 
whicli  the  Arm.  supplies  omissions  of  tlie  LXX ; 
e.g.  Is  6G'  runs  thus  in  tlie  Arm. :  '  But  the  law- 
less who  offers  to  me  an  ox  as  oH'cring  [is  just  as  if 
one  should  smite  the  head  of  a  man,  and  he  that 
offers  the  sheep  as  offering]  is  just  as  if  one  should 
slaughter  a  dog.'  Here  the  M'ords  bracketed  have 
dropt  out  of  the  ordinary  LXX  text ;  but  they  were 
added  to  the  LXX  text  "by  Sym.  and  Theod. 

In  Jeremiah  the  traces  of  correction  by  direct 
or  indirect  use  of  the  Massoretic  or  Syr.  texts  are 
frequent,  e.g.  ch.  16*  the  Arm.  =et  ne  gignantur 
tibi  lilii  et  filiie.  In  v.*  it  =  8ed  in  exemplum  erunt 
super  faciem  terrce.  In  gladio  cadent  et  in  fame 
consummabuntur.  Et  erunt  cadavera  eorum  in 
cibum  volatilibus  cceli  et  bestiis  terrae.  In  the 
above  the  plural  gignantur  .  .  .  filii  et  filije  in  v.*, 
and  in  v.*  exemplum,  belong  to  the  LXX ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  clauses  in  v.'*,  as  also  the  addi- 
tion cadavera  eorum,  are  due  to  the  Syr.  or  to  the 
Massora.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Jerome,  who  con- 
sulted the  Heb.  text,  combines  it  with  the  LXX 
in  just  the  same  way,  only  reading  with  the  Heb. 
sterquilinium  for  exemplum.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate this  composite  character  of  the  Arm.  text,  I 
give  a  collation  with  Tischendorf's  text  of  ch.  23. 
Wherever  the  variants  of  the  Armenian  reflect  the 
Massoretic  or  Syr.  texts,  or  both,  I  add  M  or  S  or 
SM. 

Jer  231  avriit]  Arm.  rou  :  meae  SM— ibid.  add.  ifr,tri  KCptcs  SM. 
— 3  Kipi«(  Bli(  'IffictviXSyi — iri  Tcu(  !roif/.itxt  rout  troiuMiyoyroK 
8M — i/iuJii]  +  Xiyi'  Kipi»(  SM. — 4  TT»>i6.]-t-neque  erunt  neglecti : 
8-t-neque  aberrent:  M-|-neque  deficient. — s  iiK»i»»]  ii»ti.,eriyr,(  H. 
— 0  'I«ri2<x]+4  iix»i«n»ti  r,,uSlii :  iustitia  nostra  (i.e.  losedek)  SM 
— ibid.-l-i»  Tc7(  rpe^^iTait,  and  vv.7  8,  which  in  the  LXX  come  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  added  here  by  the  Arm.  as  by  SM. — 
»  before  rvttrfi^ri  Arm.  add.  iiri  t«W  ri>»fr,Tici. — 1"  before  'in  iri 
-(-nam  impleta  est  tellus  adulteris  as  in  M;  (S  odulteris  et 
raptoribus) — TtCran]  'of  swearing 'j  M  has  periurii — rcvr.pii]  di 

»»»»l^/«». — 11  tr.  rptf.  *.  iiptCf  M — ij8»»]  lup»t. — 12  iTia'Jt.   «iT»»]-|- 

xiyii  KCpic(  SM. — 13  2ttfjMpi!»(] '  of  Shmm.'  SM. — 15  KCpit{]+exer- 
cituum  erga  prophetas  SM — irixptt]  inxpiTr,Tts. — 16  t^o^jitJ*]-!- 
r«ir  c^«^Tit/»»Tftiv  SM — fiUtrxiovfiti+nciivci  u/ju»  and  om.  iccvTcTf  M 
ifi»f.  *»pii»(  SM. — 18  i;>*iT/«-«r«]+uerbum  meum :  SM  uerbum 
eius. — **  om.  in  SM — om.  ttvri  8 — om.  iW  «» — ctiiri  iTO  iyx^'P^' 
/jutrtf]  iyx''P'lt**  SM — t»^,r»vfi»  »ut»]+ f»»u>Tit  M. — 21  om.  pr.  xal 
M — •uTtw J -)-««'•  T*»  rttripSt  itSt  xvrSii  ««}  SM. — ^  iiriXct9lr8cu]  + 
ri>  X*it  IMU  SM. — 2b  om.  xcit  «vre»  8. — 21»  om.  aurtt  oi  kiyci  fitu 
8Sf.— *>  cm.  i  6ii(  SM.— 32  om.  iik  t«St«  SM— 4.ii/5.i]-f-XiVn 
KipiH  8M — xtii  *v]  xtti  SM. — ^  iattry^rnrit]  ipwriirti  ri  SM — <rpc- 
^yirr,t]+Xiymt8ii. — ^ilipiuflS. — ««Ti»i;t  *^i(. — ^A.»y«f  »irev] 

-f' but  ye  will  turn  back  the  words  of  the  living  God.  the  Lord 
of  powers,  our  God.  But  thus  say  to  the  prophet  (S  aic  alicui) : 
What  answer  made  unto  you  the  Lord,  and  what  spake  the 
Lord  ?    If  ye  say,'  etc    So  SM. 

The  arrangement  also  in  the  Arm.  of  verses  and 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  follows  SM  and  not  the  LXX. 
Where  S  And  M  difl'er  it  is  usually  M  which  the 
Arm.  follows ;  but  the  basis  of  its  text,  even  where 
it  is  so  copiously  supplemented  as  in  this  chapter 
of  Jeremiah,  is  clearly  tlie  LXX.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  in  OT  the  Armenians  translated  the 
LXX,  supplementing  it,  however,  and  adjusting  it 
to  the  Massoretic  text.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing regards  the  medium  through  which  they  knew 
the  Massora.  From  their  traditional  account  of 
the  making  of  the  version  we  might  infer  that 


they  knew  the  Heb.  through  the  Syr.,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  few  parts  of  OT  tlii.s  miiy  have 
been  so.  But  more  often,  and  especially  in  the 
prophetic  books,  it  is  the  Heb.  rather  than  the 
Syr.  text  which  directly  or  indirectly  M-as  used. 

This  composite  character  of  the  Arm.  text  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  used  the 
Hexaplaric  text  of  Origen,  whose  obeli  and  asterisks, 
markmg  additions  of  the  LXX  to  the  Massora,  or 
additions  to  the  LXX  from  Aq.  Syra.  Theod.  Gr. 
VS  of  the  Massora,  here  and  there  survive  in  Arm. 
MSS,*  as  well  as  actual  marginal  references  to 
these  Gr.  VSS.  used  by  Origen.  The  Armenians, 
then,  must  have  made  their  version  from  a  Hexa- 
plaric text  such  as  we  have  in  the  Gr.  Codices  22 
and  88. 

ii.  In  answering  the  first  question,  we  have  by 
implication  answered  also  the  second  of  those 
which  we  asked  above,  viz.  as  to  the  value  for 
critical  purposes  of  the  Arm.  version.  It  needs  only 
to  be  addea,  that  for  beauty  of  diction  and  accuracy 
of  rendering  the  Arm.  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
genius  of  the  language  is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  tr. 
of  any  Gr.  document  both  literal  and  graceful ; 
true  to  the  order  of  the  Gr.,  and  even  reflecting  its 
compound  words,  yet  without  being  slavish,  and 
without  violence  to  its  own  idiom.  We  are  seldom 
in  doubt  as  to  what  stood  in  the  Armenian's  Gr. 
text ;  therefore  his  version  has  almost  the  same 
value  for  us  as  the  Gr.  text  itself,  from  which  he 
worked,  would  possess.  The  same  criticism  is  true 
of  the  Arm.  NT  as  well. 

iii.  Three  Arm.  writers  of  the  5th  cent., 
Koriun,  Lazar  of  Pharpi,  and  Moses  of  Chorene, 
record  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  between 
A.D.  396  and  430  by  Mesrop,  the  elaborator  of  the 
Arm.  ali)habet,  Sahak  the  Patriarch,  Ezuik,  and 
others.  According  to  Koriun  (p.  10  of  Arm, 
edition  of  Venice,  1833),  Mesrop,  with  the  help  of  a 
Gr.  scribe  Ruiinus,  began  a  version  in  Edessa  about 
397  A.D.,  commencing  with  the  Proverbsof  Solomon. 
The  context  implies  that  they  used  a  Gr.  copv ; 
and  they  may  have  taken  the  second  half  of  a  Bible, 
complete  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  second  began 
with  Proverbs.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  why 
they  began  there.  Later  on  Koriun  and  Eznik 
fetched  back  from  Constantinople  an  accurate  and 
sure  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  work  of  trans- 
lation already  begun  by  Sahak  was  resumed. 

Moses  of  Chorene  says  that  Sahak's  inchoate 
version  was  from  the  Syr.,  because  the  Pers.  king 
Meroujah  had  burned,  thirty  years  before,  all  the 
Gr.  books  of  the  Armenians.  Lazar,  however,  who 
is  more  credible,  declares  that  Sahak"s  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  made  from  Gr. 
Lastly,  Moses  (iii.  60)  declares  that  Sahak  and 
Mesrop,  not  content  with  their  Byzantine  '  exact ' 
copies,  sent  himself  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  their  work  in  ways  not  clearly  speci- 
fied. Moses  also  states  that  two  of  the  translators, 
John  and  Artzan,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
stayed  in  Cajsarea  (?  of  Caimadocia).  The  ac- 
coimts  of  these  writers  then  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge. We  may  only  gather  that  texts  from 
Edessa,  Byzantium,  and  Alexandria  were  used  by 
the  translators.  The  translation  itself  Avas  no 
doubt  made  in  the  basin  of  Ararat,  where  lay  the 
earliest  centres  of  Arm.  Christianitj',  Valarshapat, 
with  its  convent  of  Edschmiatzin,  and  Twin. 

iv.  The  books  of  the  OT  in  Arm.  MSS  follow 
the  order  given  in  Tischendorf's  LXX  (Lipsia>, 
1880)  as  far  as  1  and  2  Es  (except  that  2  Es  in  Arm. 
=  the  Gr.  Ezra);  then  follow  :  Neh  (called  in  the 

*  £.g.  in  Ex  33*  the  Arm.  =  ' And  the  congregation  having 
heard  that  evil  word,  lamented  lamenting*  and  the  man  did 
not  take  the  ornament  on  his  person.'  If  the  Syr.  Hexaplaric 
version  of  Paul  of  Tela  lia<l  not  been  made  nearly  200  years  after 
the  Arm.,  the  latter  might  ahnost  have  been  regarded  as  a 
translation  of  it. 
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lower  margin  3  Es),  Est,  Jth,  To,  1  to  3  Mac,  Ps, 
Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Wis,  Job,  Is,  the  XII  Prophets,  Jer, 
liar.  La,  Death  of  Jer,  Dn,  Ezk,  Death  of  Ezk. 
In  some  codices  Job  follows  3  Mac  and  precedes 
Psalms.  Various  Apocr.  books  also  appear  in  the 
MSS,  viz. :  The  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
the  History  of  Joseph  and  his  wife  Asenath, 
and  the  Hj-mn  of  Asenath.  All  these  are  given 
in  Lord  Zouche's  Bible  after  Gn  and  before  Ex 
under  the  general  title  of  'Book  of  Parali- 
jx)mena,'  as  if  they  were  esteemed  part  of  the 
same.  In  other  MSS  the  Testaments  succeed 
Dt.  These  are  not  given  in  printed  editions  of 
the  Arm.  Bible,  nor  are  they  found  in  all  codices. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  apocr.  entitled  '  the  Death 
of  the  Twelve  Prophets,'  and  'the  Pr^er  of 
Manasses.'  The  Third  Book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras, 
usually  known  as  the  Fourth,  follows  Nehemiah 
in  the  MSS  which  contain  it,  e.g.  in  the  MS 
Bible  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Each  book  of  OT  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  authorship,  but  coeval  with  the 
version ;  and  also  by  a  summary  of  contents. 
Besides  the  usual  preface  to  the  Ps,  some  MSS 
introduce  a  passage  of  David  the  Philosopher, 
another  of  Athanasius,  and  a  third  of  Epiphanius 
of  Cyprus.  Dn  is  translated  from  the  text  of 
Theodotion.  Sir  was  twice  translated,  first  of 
all  in  the  5th  century,  and  again,  perhaps,  in 
the  8th.  The  former  version  is  printed  in  the 
Venice  Bible  of  1860,  and  is  the  more  complete  and 
accurate  though  it  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  Gr.  text,  ch.  8,  for  example,  t^ing  omitted :  the 
latter  was  printed  in  Zohrab's  Bible,  Venice,  1805. 
Uscan  made  and  published  in  his  Bible  a  third  ver- 
sion in  the  year  1666.  F.  C.  COXYBEAKE. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION  OF  HT The  old  Ar- 
menian ^vriters  (mentioned  in  §  iii.  Armekiax 
VersIOX  of  OT)  give  us  no  special  information 
in  regard  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their 
version  of  XT.  "Whatever  statements  they  make 
apply  to  it  as  to  OT.  Codices  of  the  four  trospels 
ot  great  a^e  are  relatively  common,  ^vritten  in 
large  uncials  for  church  use.*  Codices  of  the  rest 
of  XT  separate  from  the  Gospels  are  rare,  and 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
larger  MS  containing  the  entire  XT.  They  are 
not  common  at  all  before  the  13th  cent.,  before 
which  epoch  also  codices  of  the  entire  Bible 
are  very  rare.  The  OT  is  never  found  apart 
from  the  Xew,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  uncial 
OT  fragments  in  the  bindings  of  later  iISS 
suggests  that  the  entire  Arm.  Bible  was  never 
Avritten  out  from  beginning  to  end  except  in  a 
small  hand,  though  there  were,  of  course,  uncial 
lectionaries  for  church  use,  and  the  Biblioth^que 
Xationale  contains  such  a  lectionary  written  prob- 
ably in  the  9th  cent.  In  Edschmiatzin  there  is 
an  entire  Bible  on  parchment  of  1151,  and  two  more 
on  paper  of  1253  and  1270.  In  Venice,  one  of  1220. 
The  London  Bible  Society  has  a  choice  copy  of 
about  1600,  Lord  Zouche  another  not  so  old. 

Separate  codices  of  the  Gospels  rarely  occur  in 
which  St.  John  precedes  the  Svnoptists  ;  but  in  the 
library  of  M.  Enfedjans  in  "Tillis  there  is  a  very 
old  specimen  of  such  a  codex.  The  order  of  the 
rest  of  the  XT  books  in  the  oldest  MS  at  Venice, 
^\"^itten  A.D.  1220,  is  as  follows :  Acts,  Catholic 
Epistles,  Revelation  of  John  the  Apostle,  Epistles 
of  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  added  the  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul.     The  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews 

*  At  Moscow  is  an  Evangeliar.,  dated  SS7.  At  Venice  in  the 
San  Lazzaro  Library  are  two,  dated  902  and  1006  respectivelT.  At 
Edschmiatzin,  two  of  889, 1035.  In  Erreroum,  one  of  966.  In  St. 
-Anthony's  convent  in  Constantinople,  one  of  960.  In  the  Sevan 
monastery  in  Russian  Armenia,  one  of  966.  In  the  Biblioth^ue 
Xationale,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  private  collections,  are 
many  more  very  ancient  copies. 


precedes  those  to  Tim.  and  follows  Thess.  In  a 
13th  cent.  MS  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  19,730,  Saec. 
xiii. ),  the  order  of  books  is  this :  Apocalypse, 
Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Epistles.  In  this  and 
in  other  codices  the  apocryphal  rest  of  St.  John 
usually  follows  St.  John's  Gospel. 

The  Gospels  invariably  have  the  Canons  of 
Ammonius  added  in  the  margin,  and  are  preceded 
by  Eusebius'  letter  to  Carpianus,  with  the  tables 
of  the  Canons.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  preceded  by  the  prefaces,  summaries,  lists  of 
Testimonia  and  Colophons  of  Euthalius,  whose 
marginal  chaptering  and  subdivisions  and  calcula- 
tions of  sticAi  in  the  text  are  also  added  in  the 
older  MSS.  In  these  we  also  find  a  division  of 
Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles  each  into  forty-nine  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  case  of  Acts,  this  rather  artificial 
system  presupposes  that  of  Euthalius. 

A  collation  of  the  Arm.  text  of  the  OT  is  given 
in  the  Septuagint  of  Holmes  and  Parson  (Oxon. 
1798-1827).  A  collation  of  the  Arm.  XT  was 
first  published  by  Tregelles,  and  the  same  is  given 
in  Tischendorf  s  later  edd.  Moses  of  Chorene 
asserts  that  the  XT,  like  the  OT,  was  first 
rendered  from  Syr.,  and  that  this  first  version  was, 
about  A.D.  430,  re^-ised  from  more  exact  Gr.  texts 
from  Constantinople.  This  tradition  is  certainly 
correct,  for  Prof.  Arniitage  Robinson  (Eut/taliana, 
Cambridge,  1895)  shows  that  the  Arm.  XT  bears 
traces  of  ha^'ing  been  made  from  an  ancient  form 
of  the  Syr.  text,  such  as  that  which  Mrs.  Lewis 
recently  discovered  at  Mount  Sinai.  This  earlier 
version  from  Syr.  may  be  the  'First  translation'  of 
the  Gospels  to  which  Theodoros  Chrhthenavor 
(Contra  Majra^oumatzi)  refers  in  the  7th  cent, 
as  having  contained  the  disputed  verses  Lk  22**-  **. 

These  references  are  so  important  that  I  translate  them  trom 
the  Venice  ed.  p.  148:  'They  (Le.  the  phantasiasue)  say,  it 
was  not  by  weakness,  but  by  str^gth,  that  He  {i.e.  Christ)  over^ 
came  the  enemy.  So  do  His  own  words  testify.  The  house  of 
the  giant  is  not  phmdered,  unless  first  tite  strong  man  is  bound.*  * 
And  if  this  be  true,  it  is  plain,  they  say,  that  the  First  trantta' 
tion  is  not  to  be  accepted,  wb^ch  in  the  (episode  of  His)  iNiayiiic 
relates  the  'Bloody  Sweat'  of  the  atanighty  'Word  of  God,  and 
that  He  was  encouraged  by  the  angeL' 

Ibid.  p.  154 :  *  The  letter  of  the  Gospel  spoke  of  the  sweat 
all^^rioUly,  as  it  were  of  blood ;  but  not.  (as)  a  welling-out  of 
blood  from  a  wound  made  with  a  weapon.' 

In  the  same  context  we  read  that  the  heretics  in  question  con- 
tended that  the  'old  edition  of  the  Gogpel  is  not  to  be  accepted' 
because  Gregory  the  IlluniinatcM',  in  his  homiletic  exposition  (rf 
all  the  Go^>el  oracles  which  announced  the  economical  passibiliiy 
of  the  Divine  Word,  yet  made  no  special  mention  of  the  '  Bloody 
Sweat'  passage. 

The  answer  ot  Theodore  to  this  argument  is  that  neither  did 
the  Nicene  Fathers  nor  the  new  recension  of  the  Scriptures  recog- 
nise more  than  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  yet  that  Gregorj-  hMl 
cited  and  so  testified  to  the  Third  Epistle  of  the  Corinthiaas  to 
Paul,  which  the  said  Fkthers  had  passed  over  in  silence,  and  which 
was  '  not  added  in  the  new  translations.'  Tlie  verse  cited  by 
Gro^ry  is  3  Co  11 :  '  The  lawless  prince  when  he  desired  to  be 
God  botind  aU  men  under  sin.'  "This*  (t.e.  3  CoX  says  "Theo- 
dore, 'teas  contained  in  tJte  ancient  text,  but  not  in  the'  new  ed. 
(^rvyyfmfn).  If,  however,  because  ot  its  tmussion  trom  the  text 
of  the  neMjf  issued  tran^ations  ytm  reject  the  older  Gospel  as 
not  true,  yon,  in  doing  so,  calumniate  even  the  great  sage 
Gregory,  though  you  make  a  show  of  praising  him.  But  if  the 
truthful  Gregory  did  not  in  composing  (his  work)  follow  the 
chapters  in  their  order  of  the  entire  Gospel,  but  wrote  with 
peculiar  simplicity  to  suit  those  who  were  weak  in  understanding 
what  they  heard,' merely  projmonding  testimonies  in  a  summary 
way  to  satisfy  immediate  needs,  and  confirming  (the  Goqid 
statements)  by  the  prophecies,  then  why  do  you  make  a 
stalking  horse  of  him? ' 

The  above  passages  warrant  two  inferences,  one 
certain,  the  other  probable. 

(1)  The  Armenians  had  a  first  or  early  version  of 
XT  which  contained  the  verses  Lk  23^- "  and 
also  3  Corinthians. 

(2)  Gregory  had  this  early  version.  He  quoted 
3  Co  from  it,  and  he  would  have  quoted  Lk 
2?*^**  also,  only  his  literary  ptirpose  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  how  else  we  can  interpret  the  last 
paragraph  of  Theodore.     The  same  conclusion  can 
*  This  appears  to  be  an  extracanonical  citation. 
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be  reached  by  another  way.  For  the  version  of 
3  Co  belonged  to  the  tirst  translation  of  the  NT. 
Gregory  had  this  3  Co,  and  cited  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  used  an  outlying  portion  of 
NT  in  a  certain  edition  of  it,  and  not  have  had 
the  Gospels  also  ?  We  may  note  that  the  '  First 
translation,'  as  it  contained  Paul's  Epistles,  can- 
not have  been  merely  an  Arm.  Diatessaron,  though 
the  statement  that  Gregory  did  not  cite  the  texts 
in  order  is  suggestive  of  such  a  supposition.  If 
the.se  inferences  are  just,  the  first  Arm.  version 
of  NT  was  made  at  the  beginning  rather  than 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  although  the 
native  historians  of  the  4th  cent,  are  silent  about 
it.* 

Parts  of  NT  were  translated  in  the  5th  cent., 
but  were  omitted  from  the  later  Arm.  Canon. 
Thus  the  Apocalypse  was  not  read  in  church 
before  the  12th  cent.,  when  Nerses  of  Lampron 
issued  a  much  changed  recension  of  the  old  version. 
Similarly  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mk  were 
rendered  in  the  5th  cent.,  for  Eznik  cites  them 
about  A.D.  435;  but  they  hardly  appear  in  the 
MSS  before  the  13th  cent.,  and  then  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  second  Gospel.  In  a 
10th  cent,  code.x  of  the  Gospels  at  Edschmiatzin 
they  are  headed  by  the  title  '  of  Ariston  the  Pres- 
byter,' written  in  small  red  uncials  by  the  first 
hand.  Ariston  has  been  identified  with  Aristion 
the  teacher  of  Papias.  And  the  knowledge  which 
the  Armenians  had  that  the  verses  were  his  and 
not  Mark's,  explains  the  hostile  attitude  towards 
them  of  the  Arm.  Church. 

The  episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is 
likewise  absent  from  the  oldest  MSS ;  though  it 
is  cited  as  early  as  A.D.  950  by  Gregoiy  of  Narek. 
The  Edschmiatzin  codex  of  A.D.  989  is  the  oldest 
codex  which  contains  it,  thotxgh  not  in  the  form  in 
which  Gregory  and  the  later  codices  give  it,  but  as 
follows : — 

'  A  certain  woman  was  taken  in  sins,  against  whom  all  bore 
witness  that  she  was  deserving  of  death.  They  brought  her  to 
Jesus  (to  sec)  what  he  would  command,  in  order  that  they 
might  malign  him.  Jesus  made  answer,  and  said,  "Come  ye, 
who  are  without  sin,  cast  stones,  and  stone  her  to  death."  But 
he  himself,  bowing  his  head,  was  writing  with  his  finger  on 
the  earthj  to  declare  their  sins ;  and  thev  were  seeing  their 
several  sms  on  the  stones.  And,  filled  with  shame,  they 
departed,  and  no  one  remained,  but  only  the  woman.  Saith 
Jesus,  "  Oo  in  peace,  and  present  the  offering  for  sins,  as  in  their 
law  is  written." ' 

This  primitive  form  of  text  has  the  Arm.  equiva- 
lent of  tA  t^s  fj.oixa-\ldos  written  against  it  in  the 
margin  by  the  first  hand.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  Papias  or  the  Heb.  Gospel. 

One  other  reading  of  the  old  Arm.  version 
deserves  notice.  It  occurs  in  the  oldest  known 
codex,  dated  A.D.  887,  preserved  in  the  Lazareffski 
Institute  at  Moscow.  It  is  in  Mt  2",  and  as 
follows  :  6  darrip  .  .  .  iarddr}  iirAvu  rod  avrfKalov  oO 
fjv  rb  vaiUov.  The  same  text  is  found  in  the  Prot- 
evangel,  c.  xxi.,  and  accounts  for  the  variant  here 
found  in  the  Codex  Bezae. 

The  Arm.  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1606,  but  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  the 
printed  text  was  in  places  adjusted  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  A  later  edition,  issued  in  1733  by 
Meciiitar  in  Venice,  was  mainly  a  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1666.  The  first  critical  edition  was 
issued  in  1805  at  Venice  under  the  care  of  Zohrab, 
who  used  several  codices,  the  best  of  them  one 
written  early  in  the  14th  cent.  The  variants 
of  the  MSS  used  are  given  under  the  text;    but 

*A  comparison  of  the  Arm.  text  of  the  Paulines  with 
Ephrem's  commcntxiry  (preserved  in  Arm.),  with  the  Syr.  and 
with  the  clasoly  allied  Georgian  Version,  demonstrates  that  the 
Arm.  and  Geo.  versions  were  originally  made  from  the  pre- 
Peshitta  Syr.  text  used  by  Ephrem,  and  were  afterwards  oor- 
recteH  froin  Gr.  texts.  This  revision  of  these  two  versions  was 
probably  made  about  40)  a.d.,  and  was  more  thorough  in  the 
case  of  Arm.  than  of  Oeor;gian. 


without  distinguishing  in  which  codex  which 
variant  is  read.  However,  one  codex  of  the  Arm. 
Bible  differs  very  slightly  from  another.  Other 
edd.  have  been  published  in  Moscow,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Venice  during  this  century ;  those  of 
Venice  being  particularly  good  and  reliable.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  statement 
sometimes  made,  that  the  Arm.  version  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders  conformed  to  the  Lat.  Bible. 
At  that  time,  indeed,  the  Lat.  chaptering  began  to 
be  added  in  the  margin,  and  the  Prologus  (iaieatus 
of  Jerome  was  translated,  and  in  some  codices 
affixed,  to  the  Book  of  Kings ;  but  no  changes  were 
made  under  Lat.  influence  in  the  text  itself. 

F.  C.  CONYBEARE. 
ARMHOLE  occurs  Jer  38"  and  Ezk  13'»  (RV 
'elbows').  The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  (Wx, 
see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Davidson  on  Ezk  13"*)  is 
doubtful,  but  the  word  in  AV  means  the  armpit, 
as  it  is  now  called.  J.  Hastings. 

ARMLET    (1=13   kiimdz,    AV   tablet.    Ex   35~, 

Nu  31^).— -A  dat  open  clasp  worn  on  the  upper 
arm,  mentioned  among  the  votive  offerings  of  gold 
for  the  tabernacle  (see  Bracelkt). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
ARMONI  ('ibnN).— Son  of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  S  218). 

ARMOUR,  ARMS.— I.  In  OT.    The  Heb.  nearest 

equivalent  to  'armour'  is  maddim  (c'^3  1  S  17**), 
rendered  'clothes'  in  1  S  4'''  (a  fugitive  arrives 
from  the  battle  '  with  his  clothes  rent'). 

It  is  a  plural  word  signifying  the  different  parts 
of  a  soldier's  dress.  The  coat  of  mail,  shiryOn  (ji'l?'), 
would  be  chiefly  meant,  but  the  helmet  and  shield 
and  the  loose  cloak,  simlah  (nhcv  Is  9'),  are  in- 
cluded. Ehud  (Jg  31")  wears  a'  dagger  under  his 
maddim,  i.e.  between  the  shirt/on  and  the  simlnh. 

The  Heb.  nearest  equivalent  for  '  arms '  is 
kelim  (□''??),  a  word  of  general  significance,  '  move- 
able property,  instruments  of  any  kind,  arms,'  in- 
cluding the  quiver  (Gn  27^),  and  probably  the 
shield  (hence  the  common  phrase,  'bearer  of  kelim,' 
i.e.  armour-bearer). 

A  third  word  rendered  'armour'  isMltzah  (ny^q 
2  S  2-1).  It  describes  the  equipment  of  a  soldier 
which  an  adversary  would  strip  off  as  spoils,  and 
is  rendered  (in  the  plural)  'spoil'  in  Jg  14'" 
(AVandRV). 

II.  With  regard  to  armour  and  arms  in  use  in 
NT  times  among  the  Romans,  two  passages,  one 
from  Polybius  (c.  167  B.C.)  the  other  from  Josephus 
(c.  70  A.D.),  may  be  left  in  an  abridged  tr.  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  Ulustrate  the  language  of 
St.  Paul  (esp.  Eph  6"-i').  Polyb.  vi.  23 :  (a)  '  The 
Roman  panoply  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a 
shield  {dvpebs),  the  breadth  of  which,  measured  by 
the  arc  which  it  forms,  is  2^  ft.  and  the  length 
is  4  ft.,  while  the  depth  (thickness)  reaches  3 
inches  .  .  .  And  there  is  fitted  to  it  an  iron  boss 
which  wards  off  great  blows  from  stones  and  from 
pikes,  and  in  general  from  darts  though  liurled 
with  violence,  [b)  And  along  with  the  shield  is  a 
sword  (yL«ix«</»o) ;  now  this  a  man  wears  on  his 
right  thigh,  and  it  is  called  the  Spanish  sword. 
And  this  has  an  excellent  point ;  and  a  powerful 
cut  can  be  delivered  with  both  its  edges,  because 
the  blade  is  strong  and  durable,  (c)  Next  come 
two  javelins  (i.e.  the  pUa),  and  (d)  a  bronze  helmet 
(7re/3</ce<^aXaio),  and  (e)  a  greave  *  (N.B.  sing.).  And 
in  addition  to  all  this  they  are  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  feathers  and  with  three  upright  purple- 
red  or  black  feathers  about  a  cubit  in  length,  so 
that  when  these  are  added  to  the  crest  the  soldier 
in  full  armour  appears  to  be  double  his  own  height. 
.  .  .  (/)  Now  the  majority  when  they  have  further 
put  on  a  bronze  plate,  measuring  a  span  every  way, 
*  It  was  worn  on  the  right  leg  (Vegetius,  bk.  1.  c.  20). 
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which  they  wear  on  their  chests  and  call  a  heart- 
gnard  {Kap5io<pv\ai),  are  completely  armed ;  but  those 
citizens  who  are  assessed  at  more  than  10,000 
drachmje  wear,  together  with  the  other  arms 
mentioned,  cuirasses  made  of  chain-mail.' 

Josephus,  BJ  HL  V.  5  (vol.  iii.  p.  236  of 
Bekker's  edition) :  '  Now  the  infantry  are  armed 
with  cuirasses  (Ouipa^)  and  helmets  (Kpdvos),  and 
wear  swords  (naxcupo^top^u)  on  both  sides.  But 
the  sword  {^i<pos)  worn  on  the  left  is  much  the 
longer  of  them,  for  that  on  the  right  is  not  more 
than  a  span  in  length.  And  the  infantry  escort  of 
the  general  carry  lance  (Xiyxv)  and  buckler  (davis), 
but  the  rest  of  the  array  a  spear  {^wtt&f)  and  a 
shield  {OvpeSs),  and  in  addition  to  these  a  saw  and 
a  basket,  a  mattock  and  an  axe,  and  further  a 
thong,  and  a  reaping-hook  (dp^-ravov),  and  a  chain, 
and  three  days'  provisions,  so  that  the  infantry  are 
little  short  oi  beasts  of  burden.  And  the  cavalry 
have  a  long  sword  {fidxatpa)  on  the  right  side,  and  a 
long  lance  (Koyros)  in  the  hand,  and  a  shield  (dvptds) 
held  slantwise  by  the  side  of  the  horse.  And  from 
a  quiver  {(card  ywpvrov)  hang  three  or  more  darts 
{iKuv)  having  broad  points,  and  in  size  little  less 
than  spears"  (dopv) ;  and  all  have  helmets  and 
cuirasses  like  the  infantry.' 

LrreRATTRE.— <o)  For  OT,  Xowack,  iT«6.  Areh.  (18WX  pp.  362- 
367,  and  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  1S94  (Illustrations  of 
weapons  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy,  Le.  Lachish). 

(6)  For  XT,  Polybius,  vt  23 ;  Joeephus,  BJ  m.  5,  and 
Lindenschmit,  Traeht  und  Bexeaffnung  des  liSmisehen  Heere* 
tcdhrend  der  Kaiserzeit,  Braunschweig,  1SS2. 

W.  E.  Baexes. 
ARMOUR-BEARER.— The  oflBce  is  mentioned  in 
very  earlv  times  in  connexion  with  Abimelech 
(Jg  9**)  and  Saul  (1  S  3V).  An  armour-bearers 
functions  were  various ;  he  slew  those  whom  his 
chief  struck  down  (1  S  14^);  he  carried  the  great 
shield  (zinnah)  in  front  of  a  champion  to  protect 
him  from  treacherous  arrows  (1  S  17^,  and  Homer, 
n.  iii.  79,  80) ;  or,  again,  he  collected  arrows  aimed 
against  his  chief  for  his  chief  to  discharge  again. 
This  last  function  was  executed  by  Mohammed 
when  a  lad  in  attendance  upon  his  uncles  (Ibn 
Hisham,  p.  119,  L  1,  quoted  by  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC'  p.  431).  W.  E.  Baeses. 

ARMOURY. — There  was  naturally  no  store  of 
arms  nor  place  for  keeping  them  in  Israel  before 
the  establishment  of  the  nucleus  of  a  standing 
army  under  Saul.  Saul  found  the  nation,  or  at 
least  the  southern  tribes,  almost  destitute  of  arms 
in  the  true  sense  (1  S  IS^'') :  no  doubt  he  remedied 
the  defect  as  far  as  possible  (1  S  8").  A  tower 
named  aft^r  David,  perhaps  built  by  him,  held 
1000  shields  ( Ca  4*).  Solomon  kept  200  golden 
shields  and  300  golden  bucklers  in  the  'house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon '  (1  K  10^®-  ^^).  This  armoury 
was  doubtless  in  Jerusalem  (Is  22^  '  The  armour 
in  the  house  of  the  forest '),  and  last«d  tUl  at  least 
Hezekiah's  day.  Shields  and  spears  were  kept 
even  in  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest  (2  K  11^").  This  store  was  attributed  to 
king  Da\-id.  W.  E.  Baexes. 

ARMY  (H^f  zdbha,  *  service,'  as  we  say  in  Eng. 
'  the  Ser^-ice ' ;  h'n  hayil,  '  force,  host ' ;  cj  'am, 
'  people,'  a  frequent  designation ;  njrp  mahflneh, 
properly  '  an  army  encamped' ;  ^JXip  madrakJuih, 
'  an  army  in  array ').  —  The  history  of  warfare 
among  the  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these,  which  was 
closed  by  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  Israel 
had  fighting  men,  but  no  army,  i.e.  no  permanent 
organised  force  ;  during  the  second  period,  which 
lasted  to  the  fall  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  there 
always  existed  the  nucleus  at  least  of  an  army, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.     There  was  no  doubt  a 


partial  revival  of  military  organisation  at  the  revival 
of  independence  under  the  Hasmonaean  princes. 

No  standing  army  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
kings.  But  the  beginnings  of  the  formation  of 
a  fighting  caste  appear  under  Saul,  consisting  of 
(1)  picked  'regulars'  to  form  the  nucleus  ot  an 
army  ( 1  S  14*-),  and  (2)  '  regular '  officers  to  com- 
mand the  militia,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  army 
in  the  field. 

How,  then,  in  the  earlier  period  was  an  army 
formed  to  meet  an  emergency  ?  Under  the  most 
rudimentary  conditions  four  elements  are  required 
to  make  a  fighting  force,  viz.  (1)  men,  (2)  officers, 
(3)  arms,  (4)  commissariat. 

L  Men. — It  was  difficult,  before  the  kingdom  was 
established,  to  collect  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  men 
even  for  small  border  wars.  The  sons  of  Israel 
were,  indeed,  numerous  enough  to  cope  in  turn  with 
such  adversaries  as  Moab,  Midian,  Ammon,  and 
PhUistia ;  but  Israel  was  a  group  of  tribes  rather 
than  a  nation,  and  the  bond  of  union  was  so  feeble 
that  single  tribes,  or  groups  of  two  or  three,  were 
left  to  bear  unaided  the  bmnt  of  invasion  or 
oppression. 

The  work  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul,  the  earliest 
king,  was  to  unite,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  to  bring  border  wars  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  by  the  application  of  organised 
force.  But  authority  had  to  be  won  before  it 
could  be  exercised,  and  the  leader  had  to  assert 
his  leadership  by  some  striking  deed  or  sign  before 
his  countrymen  would  rally  round  him.  Ephraim 
rallied  round  Ehud  the  Benjamite  after  he  had 
assassinated  the  king  of  iloab  (Jg  3°^).  Gideon 
roused  N.  and  E.  Israel  by  destroying  the  altar  of 
Baal,  and  appearing  as  the  champion  of  the 
worship  of  J"  {Jg  6  -■•"**).  In  the  civil  war  against 
Benjamin  the  warlike  passion  of  all  the  remaining 
tribes  was  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  concubine  (Jg  19-**-).  Saul  gathered  his 
first  host  by  the  pictured  threat  to  destroy  the 
oxen  of  every  man  who  faUed  to  present  himself. 
Even  remote  Judah  on  this  occasion,  we  are  told, 
sent  thirty  'thousands'  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  (1  S  ll"*^-)-  Against  the  i\jnalekite3,  .Judah 
was  not  so  keen  (1  S  15'),  having  perhaps  family 
relations  with  them ;  in  any  case  Judah  sent  only 
10,000  (MT),  30,000  (LXX). 

The  difficulty  regarding  the  ntmibers  of  the 
Israelite  armies  must  be  mentioned  here. 

These  numbers  are  often  surprisingly  high. 
Thus  in  1  S  11^  it  is  stated  that  Saul  numbered 
over  three  htmdred  '  thousand '  men  in  Bezek  for 
the  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead.  If  we  take  '  thousand ' 
in  its  literal  numerical  sense,  we  get  a  number 
equal  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  land — a  number  improbably  large. 
'  Thousand,'  however,  is  used  (Mic  5-)  to  designate 
the  chief  towns  of  Judah,  perhaps  as  each  con- 
taining, together  with  its  dependent  hamlets,  a 
population  of  about  a  thousand.  The  men  of  such 
a  town  would  probably  be  called  a  thousand  (^\fft) 
when  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  their  headman 
would  be  called  the  captain  of  a  thousand.  The 
actual  number  of  this  tactical  unit  would  vary 
much  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  danger.  It 
would  probably,  however,  never  exceed  300  men, 
and  might  conceivably  fall  below  100.  According 
to  this  reckoning,  Saul's  army  of  relief  was  not  in 
any  case  more  than  90,000  in'number,  and  it  may 
have  been  but  30,00*3. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  loose  reckoning, 
the  Israelites  may  have  had  a  stricter  system  of 
counting.  Thus  the  number  of  men  of  war  carried 
into  captivity  v\ith  Jehoiachin,  viz.  seven  thousand 
(2  K  24i'5j^  is  quite  probable  in  itself,  and  consist- 
ent with  other  indications  of  number.  Similarly 
'  thousand '  is  no  doubt  to  be  understood  in  its  ordi- 
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nary  numerical  sense  in  2  K  13^,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Israelite  army  was  reduced  by  Syrian  ravages 
to  50  horsemen,  lU  chariots,  and  1U,<KJ0  infantry. 

The  existence  of  two  reckonings  side  by  side, 
one  based  on  the  numerical  sense  of  *  thousand,' 
the  other  on  its  territorial  sense,  is  not  a  serious 
difficulty.  To  an  Oriental,  numbers  are  inqwrtant 
only  either  when  they  are  sacred  numbers  of 
mj'htic  meaning,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
generally  the  relative  proj)ortion8  of  things. 

The  exami)le  set  by  Saul  of  gathering  picked 
warriors  round  him  was  followed  by  David,  who 
on  his  accession  already  had  a  band  of  some 
GOO  armed  vassals.  At  the  time  of  Absalom's 
revolt  David's  guard  must  have  grown  in  number, 
if  we  rightly  read  2  S  15^*  to  mean  that  the 
Gittites  belonging  to  it  amounted  by  themselves 
to  GOO,  without  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  The  strength  of  the 
whole  guard  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
Ahitho})hel  thought  it  necessarv  to  take  12,000 
chosen  men  to  ensure  success  in  uis  proposed  pur- 
suit of  David  (2  S  ITM- 

ii.  Officers.  —  After  the  host  was  collected 
under  its  commander,  some  organisation  had 
to  be  given  to  it.  Captains  of  '  thousands '  and 
'  Imndreds'  had  to  be  appointed.  The  army  'was 
numbered,'  or,  according  to  the  Heb.,  'appointed 
officers  over  itself  (nppjpn  Jg  20").  Two  results 
were  gained.  Officers  were  appointed  under 
the  eye  and  influence  of  tlie  commander  over 
thousands  and  hundreds  ;  and,  secondly,  the  com- 
mander learnt  the  number  of  these  tactical 
units,  '  thousands '  or  '  hundreds,'  under  his  com- 
mand. Besides  these  '  regimental '  officers,  one 
or  more  officers  bearing  the  title  of  '  scribe '  were 
attached  to  the  army  in  the  field  to  aid  in  its  organi- 
sation, to  serve  as  provost-marslials,  and  to  make 
a  list  of  the  booty  taken  (Jg  o^*  and  1  Mac  5'*^). 

iii.  Arms. — In  the  earliest  days,  no  doubt,  each 
man  brought  his  own  arms,  for  we  hear  of  no 
store  of  arms  till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  (see  Arms).  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Israelites  had  horses  and  chariots  until 
after  Saul's  day.  An  Israelite  army  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  was  probably  a  crowd  of  men  carry- 
ing bows,  slings,  and  rustic  weapons,  such  as  clubs 
and  oxgoads  (Jg  5^  IS  IS-"*).  Tliough  individu- 
ally equal  in  valour,  they  were  probably  far  inferior 
in  armament  to  a  people  like  the  Philistines,  who 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  art  of  war  to 
possess  chariots,  swords,  and  spears,  and  perhaps 
an  organised  corps  of  archers  (1  S  3P). 

iv.  Commissariat.  —  Commissariat  is  twice 
alluded  to  in  the  OT.  In  Jg  20^»  a  tenth  of 
the  assembled  Israelites  are  sent  '  to  fetch  victual' 
(zechth  .Ti)f,  'food  taken  in  hunting')  that  the 
people  may  carry  out  their  expedition  against 
Oibeah.  Again,  m  I  K  20^  the  cnildren  of  Israel 
'  were  mustered  and  were  victualled '  (RV)  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Syrians. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

ARNA.— One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Es  P), 
coiTcsponding  apjjarently  to  Zeraliiah  of  Ezr  7* 
and  Zaraias  of  1  Es  8''. 

ARNAN  (ij-tx).— A  descendant  of  David  (1  Ch  3-i). 
While  MT  has  ]pH  'j^,  LXX  reads  'Opvb.  i'!6s  oi>roD(sc. 
preceding  'VatpiX)  =  Orna  his  son.    See  GENEALOGY. 

ARNI  (WH  'Apvd,  TR  'Apd/i,  AV  Aram).— An 
ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  2P),  called  in  MtP-*  Ram 
(RV).    Cf.  Ru  4«  1  Ch  2»- ",  and  see  Genealogy. 

ARNON  (i^nK).  —  Two  streams  unite  about  13 
miles  E.  of  the  middle  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  form 
the  A.,  now  known  as  Wady  el-Mojib.  Of  these 
the  N.  one  (Wady  Waleh)  is  formed  by  a  number 


of  brooks — often  dry — rising  near  the  ^aj  route, 
N.  of  31"  30'  N.  The  S.  branch,  which  is  the  more 
important,  drains  most  of  the  country  between  the 
yaj  route  and  the  Dead  Sea,  between  31'  30'  and 
3r  10',  and  is  formed  by  the  streams  now  kno\vn 
as  Sell  S'aideh,  Wady  es-Sultan,  Sell  Lejjun,  and 
Wady  Balfi'a.  These  are  all  united  before  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  "Ar'air,  and  flow  thence 
almost  direct  W.  for  about  20  miles,  when  they 
are  joined  by  the  Wady  Waleh.  The  E.  half  thus 
forms  a  complete  network  of  streams  (the  pnx  ''^nj). 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  river  flows 
through  a  deep  trench  some  2  miles  in  breadth  at 
the  top  and  about  40  yards  at  the  bottom.  The 
rocky  and  precipitous  banks  consist  of  limestone 
capped  with  basalt,  and  rise  in  places  to  a  height 
of  1700  ft.  Their  slopes  are  fringed  with  oleanders, 
tamarisks,  and  willows,  and  near  the  mouth  with 
castor-bean  and  cane.  Like  most  rivers  in  Pal.  its 
stream  varies  in  width  and  velocity  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Where  it  issues  from  its 
steep  banks  to  the  flat  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  it 
ranges  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  Avidth,  and  from  1  to  4 
ft.  in  depth,  while  near  'Ar'air,  where  the  old  road 
from  Heshbon  to  Kir  crosses  it,  and  where  the  remains 
of  an  old  bridge  still  exist,  it  is  almost  dry  in  July. 
The  A.  formed  a  strong  natural  boundaiy,  and 
early  separated  the  territories  of  the  Amorites  and 
Moab  (Nu  2113,  f,f,  Jg  lli^ff-) ;  later  those  of  Reuben 
and  Moab  (Dt  S^*).  Isaiah  mentions  the  '  fords  of 
A.'  (16'^),  and  Jeremiah  uses  'A.'  as  the  name  of 
a  district  (48^).  The  river  is  also  mentioned  on 
the  *  Moabite  Stone.'  On  the  N.  edge  of  the  S. 
stream  was  the  town  Aroer  (see  Aroer),  and 
between  the  N.  and  S.  streams  Dibon  (see  Dibon). 

Literature.— Robinson,  Phi/s.  Geog.  of  Pal.  164-166 ;  PEFSt 
(1895),  204,  215.  G.  W.  THATCHER. 

AROD  (nm).— A  son  of  Gad  (Nu  26")=Arodi 
('-li-ux),  Gn  461*.     Patronymic  Apodites  (Nu  26"). 

AROER  (lifn;?.). — 1.  A  city  in  the  portion  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  S  30^),  prob.  in  wliat  is 
now  the  Wady  Arfirah,  20  miles  S.  of  Hebron  and 
12  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Beersheba.  To  the  elders 
of  this  city  David  sent  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  who  had  attacked  Ziklag.  2. 
A  Avell-known  city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arnon, 
generally  described  by  its  situation  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name  (Dt  2^ 
312  4*8,  Jos  122 139^  Jg  1 12»,  2  S  246).  It  -was  part  of  the 
region  conc[uered  by  the  Amorite  king  Sihon,  and 
so,  at  the  time  of  Israel's  attack,  it  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Moabite  territory.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  and  formed  the  S.  frontier  city  of  that 
tribe.  It  is  this  Reubenite  city  that  is  named  with 
the  S.  towns  as  having  been  built  by  the  children 
of  Gad  before  the  definite  settlement  and  distri- 
bution of  the  land  (Nu  32*^).  When  the  Syrians 
under  Hazael  conquered  all  the  trans-Jordanic 
district,  Aroer  is  named  as  the  S.  limit  (2  K  10^). 
In  later  times  the  Moabites,  from  Avhom  it  liad 
been  taken  first  by  the  Amorites,  regained  possession 
of  it  from  the  Israelites  ( Jer  481").  Eusebius  speaks 
of  it  as  still  standing  in  his  day.  3.  A  town  in  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  in  the  valley 
of  Gad,  originally  an  Ammonite  city  (Jg  11**),  in 
the  district  watered  by  the  Jabbok,  east  of  Rabbali 
(Jos  13-5).  The  cities  of  Aroer,  referred  to  in  Is  17', 
are  evidently  the  two  trans-Jordanic  cities  of  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites.  Gentilic  name 
Aroerite,  1  Ch  11«.  J.  Macpherson. 

AROM  ('Api/i),  1  Es  51'.— His  descendants  are 
mentioned  among  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel.  The  name  has  no  parallel  in  the  lists  of 
Ezr  and  Neh,  unless  it  represents  Hashum  (B  'A<r^/*, 
A  'Affoifi)  in  Ezr  2^.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
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ARPACHSHAD  (ir:r>><).— The  third  son  of  Shem, 
A.  was  the  father  of  Shelah,  and  ^andfather  of 
Eber,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  traced  their  descent 
(Gn  hjr^  -■*  1 P**"^^).  Gesenius  regards  the  name  as  also 
designating  a  people  or  region,  and  thinks  the  con- 
jecture of  Bochart  not  improbable,  that  this  is  'A^/io- 
xaxms,  Arrapachitis,  a  region  of  Assyria  near  Ar- 
menia (Ptol.  vi.  1 ),  the  native  land  of  the  Chaldeeans. 
Jos.  (Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  says  that  from  him  the  Chaldbans 
were  called  Arphaxadseans  ('Ap^xiiaSalovs). 

R.  il.  Boyd. 

ARPAD  (^r^><). — A  city  of  Syria  north-west  of 
Aleppo,  2  K  18"  19^',  Is  10*  36^  37^,  Jer  49=».  Now 
the  ruin  Tell  Erfiid.  The  city  stood  a  two  years' 
siege  by  Tiglath-pileser  ni.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

ARPHAXAD  i'Ap^dS).— 1.  A  king  of  the  Medes 
(Jth  l'"^-).  He  reigned  at  Eebatana,  which  he 
strongly  fortified.  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of 
Assyria,  made  war  upon  him,  defeated  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Some  have  identified  A.  with  Deioces, 
the  founder  of  Eebatana,  and  others  with  his  son 
Phraortes.  But  the  former  of  these  died  in  peace, 
and  the  latter  fell  while  besieging  Nineveh.  The 
narrative  in  Judith  would  accord  better  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  Astya^es  or  Ahasuerus, 
the  last  king  of  the  Medes  accordLng  to  Herodotus. 
2.  The  spelling  of  Arpachshad  in  Av,  and  at  Lk 
3*^  by  RY  also.     See  Akpachshad. 

R.  M.  BoTD. 

ARRAY  (formed  by  prefixing  ar  to  the  subst. 
roi,  rai,  order,  arrangement)  is  common  in  AV  for 
the  arrangement  or  order  of  an  army  in  battle, 
always  in  the  phrase  '  set  in  a.'  or  '  put  in  a.'  (But 
RV  gives  once  'order  the  battle  a.'  1  Ch  12^.) 
The  subst.  is  also  used  once  for  dress,  i.e.  garments 
arranged  in  order  on  the  person,  instead  of  the 
common  word  raiment  ( =  arrayment),  1  Ti  2* 
'  not  with  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
a.'  (i.uaTio-juo's,  RV  '  raiment  ')•  And  in  this  sense 
the  verb  is  frequent,  as  Gn  41**  'a*^  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen'  (Heb.  vzh,  as  always,  except 
Jer  43^  ."er) ;  Mt  6-^  *  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  a*^  like  one  of  these'  (xcpi/StiXXw,  so  Lk  \2^ 
23";  but  ivSina,  Ac  l'2P^  'Herod,  a«*  in  royal 
apparel ').  '  Array '  does  not  mean  in  the  Bible,  as 
it  does  now,  '  to  dress  up  with  display,'  but  simply 
to  put  on  raiment,  to  dress.  J.  HASTrxGS. 

ARROGANCY.— Arrogance,  though  quite  as  old 
as  arrogancy  (both  being  forms  of  arrogantia,  the 
a.ssertion  of  more  than  one  has  a  right  to),  is  not 
used  in  AV,  but  RV  gives  it  at  Job  35"  (c's,  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word,  AV  'extremity'). 
Arrogancv  is  found  in  AV  1  S  2*,  Pr  8",  Is  13",  Jer 
48» ;  RV  retains  these,  and  adds  2  K  19=3,  Is  16«  37^, 
Wis  5^,  giving  also  arrogant,  Ps  5*  73'  75*  (for  '  fool- 
ish '  or  '  fool '  of  AV),  and  arrogantly,  Ps  75*  94*. 

J.  Hastings. 

ARROW  (fn).— The  arrow  of  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  like  that  of  other  early  nations  in  con- 
sisting of  a  light  shaft  with  a  head  of  flint  or 
metal.  Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
arrow  inflicted  wounds,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
wounds  often  came  from  an  unseen  hand,  the  arrow 
was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  judgments  of  God. 
Job,  in  his  sickness,  complains  that  he  is  struck  by 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Almighty  (Job  6*). 
Gk>d  overthrows  the  mischievous  plotters  by  wound- 
ing them  suddenly  with  an  arrow  (Ps  64"). 

Again,  the  secret  mischief  done  by  slanderers  is 
compared  to  the  woimd  of  an  arrow  ('whose 
teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword,'  Ps  57*).  Children  begotten  in  their 
father's  youth  are  likened  to  arrows  (Ps  127*). 
Arrows  are  also  a  symbol  of  that  which  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  highly  valued ;  thus,  Israel 
itself  is  God's  polished  arrow,  '  he  hath  made  me  a 


polished  shaft,  in  his  quiver  hath  he  kept  me 
close'  (Is  49==  RV).  W.  E.  B.\exes. 

ARROWSNAKE  (Is  U^  RV  for  AV  '  great  owl '). 
—See  Serpent. 

ARSACES  ('Apo-anrs,  connected  possibly  with  the 
Armen.  Arschag)  was  a  Scythian  (Strabo,  xi.  515) 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ochus,  who  founded  the 
Parthian  empire  and  the  dj-nasty  of  the  Arsacidae 
(Justin,  xli.  5  ;  Strabo,  xv.  7'>21.  The  sixth  king  of 
the  name  (known  also  as  Mithridates  I.)  subdued 
Persia  and  Media,  and  when  opposed  by  Demetrius 
Nikator,  who  thought  the  people  would  rise  in  his 
favour  and  afterwards  assist  him  against  Tryphon, 
deceived  him  by  a  pretence  of  negotiations,  and  in 
B.C.  138  took  him  prisoner  (1  Mac  14*"';  Justin, 
xxxvi.  1).  Demetrius  received  in  marriage  Rhodo- 
gune,  daughter  of  A.  (App.  Si/r.  67),  but  died 
during  his  captivity  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  v.  11 ;  Justin, 
xlL  6 ;  Oros.  v.  4).  In  1  Mac  15^  A.  is  mentioned 
among  the  kings  to  whom  was  sent  an  edict  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  viiL  5)  from  Rome  forbidding  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  this,  though  the  incident 
would,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of 
Parthia,  accord  with  the  practice  of  Rome. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ARSIPHDRITH  (B  'kfxrenpovpeie,  A  'A(xri<f>p.,  AV 
Azephorith),  1  Es  5*^ — 112  of  his  sons  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (B  omits  the  number).  The 
corresponding  name  in  Ezr  2**  is  Jorah  (-Tji',  B 
Oipd,  A  'Iwpd) ;  and  in  Neh  7**  Hariph  ('i'^y,  B 
'Apeltp,  A  'Apelfi).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
name  in  1  £s  is  due  to  a  mistaken  combination  of 
the  two  forms  in  Ezr  and  Neh,  the  c  in  the  second 
syllable  being  due  to  confusion  between  c  and  e- 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ART. — The  Hebrews,  like  many  other  nations,  did 
not  excel  equally  in  all  branches  of  art.  In  litera- 
ture and  poetry  they  have  shown  great  ability  in  all 
ages  dovra  to  the  present  time.  In  music  they 
were  apparently  quite  the  equal  of  their  neigh- 
bours, judging  from  the  variety  of  instruments 
named  and  the  frequent  references  to  singing  and 
playing,  and  in  modem  times  they  fully  sustain 
this  character.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  mechanical 
arts,  in  form  and  design,  and  in  representations,  they 
showed  an  inability  amounting  to  positive  aversion- 
That  this  aversion  was  not  on  religious  grounds 
alone  is  evident  on  seeing  that,  when  sculptured 
figures  were  made  for  the  temple,  the  chief  artist 
in  metal  was  a  Tyrian  half-breed,  and  there  was 
not  among  the  Jews  'any  that  can  skill  to  hew 
timber  like  the  Sidonians'  (1  K  5®).  Probably  the 
aversion  and  the  prohibition  to  imitate  natural 
forms  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  so  that  all 
ability  was  lost.  We  find  in  earlier  times  that,  on 
the  contrary,  artistic  work  is  attributed  entirely  to 
Hebrews  shortly  after  the  Exodus,  when  the  Egyp. 
training  and  skill  would  be  still  possessed  (Ex  ^^). 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  that  can  be 
distinctively  marked  as  Jewish  or  Palestinian  in 
the  motives  of  design  ;  many  of  the  elements  that 
we  can  trace  in  the  scanty  remains  showing  Egyp. 
or  Bab.  origin.  What  original  style  Pal.  possessed 
among  the  Amorites  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
Heb.  invasion.  This  can  be  traced  best  in  the 
pottery,  as,  though  simple  in  forms  and  material,  it 
13  the  "most  continuous  series  that  we  have.  The 
Amorite  shows  good  and  original  forms  of  a  pure 
style  ;  the  Phoenician  is  entirely  different,  but  also 
well  shaped  and  original ;  but  the  Jewish  pottery 
has  no  original  motives,  and  is  merely  a  dcCTa- 
dation  of  the  Amorite,  running  down  into  complete 
ugliness  and  baseness  (see  Pottery).  In  architec- 
tural forms  there  appears  to  be  little  that  is 
distinct  from  Egyp.  sources.      The  details  have 
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been  noticed  under  ARCHITECTURE  ;  but  the 
general  impression  is  that  a  plain  and  siiuple 
masonry  with  some  local  features  was  overlaid  by 
foreign  designs.  The  motive  of  a  row  of  bucklers 
hanging  over  a  parapet  is  suggested  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  Gr.  metopes  and  triglyphs  on  the  so-called 
•Tomb  of  Absalom' ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an  early 


JEWISH   DECORATION,   nERODU.N    'TOMB  OF   ABSALOM.' 


feature,  as  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  and 
three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold  for  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  The  shields  were  used 
by  the  guard  (1  K  14-''),  but  the  targets  may  have 
been  decorative.  The  tapering  form  of  the  Rloabite 
Stone  is  rather  akin  to  Assyr.  than  Egyp.  types. 
And  the  horns  upon  the  pillars  (Ionic  volutes) 
belong  to  the  same  source. 

In  surface  decoration  some  late  examples  seem 
to  reflect  a  national  style,  as  we  do  not  know  of 
any  external  source  for  them.  The  graceful  design 
of  plant  forms  decoratively  treated  over  the  door 
of  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  Judges  (perhaps 
Maccaboean),  the  later  and  more  classical  foliage 
work  of  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  kings  (Herodian), 
and  the  great  golden  vine  which  Herod  placed  over 
the  front  of  the  temple,  point  to  a  treatment  of 
surfaces  which  is  most  nearly  akin  to  some  Egyp. 
work  that  is  probably  of  Mesopotamian  motive. 
In  the  plant  decoration  of  the  columns,  etc.  of 
Akhenaten's  palace  at  Tel  el- A  mama  there  is  the 
same  flowing  style  of  foliage  covering  the  surfaces, 
and  the  motive  of  this  may  well  have  come  from 
northern  Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  like  other  influ- 
ences of  that  reign.  In  the  absence  of  any  details 
about  early  Syrian  art,  it  seems  that  we  may  per- 
haps see  in  this  one  of  its  features,  which  lasted  until 
the  Greek  period.  That  surface  decoration  was 
a  main  feature  of  the  richer  Jewish  work  is  shown 
by  the  details  of  the  temple  :  '  He  carved  all  the 
walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures 
of  cherubim,  and  palm  trees,  and  openings  of  flowers, 
within  and  without*  (1  K  6^),  and  the  doors  were 
likewise  decorated  (w.^--  *■).  On  the  bronze  bases 
of  the  lavers  were  '  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim ' 
(1  K  7®),  and  '  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm  trees ' 
(v.^).  This  frequent  decoration  with  palm  trees 
is  singularly  un-Egyp.,  and  points  to  a  Mesopo- 
tamian influence,  as  palm  trees  and  winged  genii 
are  very  characteristic  of  that  style. 

Of  sculpture  in  the  round  the  most  striking 
examples  must  have  been  the  great  chenibs  of 
olive  wood,  plated  with  gold,  which  stood  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Their  height  of  ten  cubits,  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  shows  that  they  were  joined 
and  built  up  of  many  pieces,  like  the  lesser  statues 
in  Egypt.  The  wings,  stretching  out  to  a  width 
equal  to  the  height,  were  also,  of  course,  joined  on. 
The  position  of  these  cherubs  was  not  at  all  like 
that  described  of  the  similar  figures  on  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark  ;  the  latter  were  face  to  face,  but 
those  of  the  temple  stood  side  by  side,  both  facing  one 
way.  The  most  holy  place  was  twenty  cubits  wide; 
of  each  cherub  '  from  the  uttermost  part  of  one 
wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  other  were 
ten  cubits,'  and  they  stood  '  so  that  the  wing  of 
the  one  touched  the  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the 
other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall,  and  their 
wings  touched  one  anotlier  in  the  midst  of  the 
house'  (I  K  6'^*-'^).  They  appear  to  have  only 
had  two  wings  each,  like  those  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  in  this  resembled  Egyp.  cherubic  figures,  while 


the  Assyr.  many-winged  figures  are  more  akin  to 
the  four-wingea  of  Ezekiel  or  the  six-winged  of 
Revelation.  In  actual  artistic  work  only  two-winged  i 
figures  appear  to  have  been  made.  J3ut  we  must 
not  hastily  suppose  that  these  were  direct  copies  of 
the  winged  figures  of  Egypt ;  the  Heb.  figures 
were  male,  while  the  Egyp.  protective  winged 
figures  were  always  female,  ana  often  specialised 
as  Isis  and  Neptnys.  The  symbolic  meaning  of 
these  statues  is  outside  of  our  scope  here  ;  but  the 
strange  duality  of  two  equal  figures  placed  side  by 
side  is  parallel  to  the  two  great  columns  before 
the  temple,  and  the  curious  feature  of  a  double 
entrance  to  porches  with  a  central  pillar,  as  seen 
in  the  tombs. 

Figures  of  animals  were  also  made,  as  the  brazen 
serpent,  which  was  still  treasured  and  worshipped 
down  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  also  the  twelve 
oxen  of  Solomon,  which  seem  to  have  been  done 
away  with  by  Aliaz,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
in  the  pluntfer  (Jer  52)  after  he  had  removed  the 
brazen  sea  from  them  (2  K  le"").  This  unnatural 
motive  of  placing  a  great  vessel  on  the  backs  of 
animals  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  unless  in  some  of 
the  Asiatic  goldsmith's  work  ;  but  the  same  idea 
appears  in  Syria,  where  the  goddess  ^edesh  stands 
on  a  lion's  back. 

In  embroidery  we  see  another  sign  of  Asiatic 
rather  than  Egyp.  influence.  No  embroidered  robes 
appear  on  Egyp.  figures,  at  least  until  post-Exodic 
times  ;  whereas  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dresses 
are  constantly  represented  as  being  embroidered 
with  elaborate  patterns.  The  E^yp.  system  was  that 
of  appliqu6  work  of  leather,  which  was  elaborately 
carried  out  in  complex  patterns  ;  and  such  a  style 
of  decoration  still  survives  in  the  usual  tent-linmg 
of  Egypt,  where  pieces  of  various  coloured  cloths 
are  all  stitched  on  to  the  backing  in  a  pattern,  and 
elaborate  inscriptions  cut  out  and  applied  in  the 
same  way.  The  mention  of  large  figures  upon  the 
curtains  and  vail  of  the  tabernacle  appears  as  if 
they  were  appliqui ;  but  they  are  only  on  the  linen 
curtains,  so  that  leather  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
implied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  making  of  gold 
wire  by  cuttin^up  sheet  gold  is  specially  described 
for  the  ephod  (Ex  39^),  and  this  shows  tliat  dresses 
were  certainly  embroidered  with  thread. 


LOTUS  AND  BUD  PATTERN  (Eg-jptian),  misnamed  in  Palestine  as 

BELL  AND  rOMEORANATE. 

Until  some  extensive  and  well-directed  excava- 
tions may  open  up  for  us  the  remains  of  Syrian 
and  Jewish  art,  it  is  hopeless  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  mere  outlines.  These  seem  to  show 
a  native  Syrian  style,  influenced  mainly  by 
Mesopotamia,  but  also  in  some  respects  by  Egypt. 
A  single  good  slab  of  stone  might  teach  us  far 
more  than  all  we  know  at  j)resent. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrik. 

ARTAXERXES  (KJ?V"f-nrnN,  k?::vT'P1N).— The  name 
is  written  Artakhshatra  in  Old  Persian,  Artaksutsu 
and  Artaksassu  in  Bab.  cuneiform,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  arta,  '  great,'  and  khshntra, 
'  kingdom.'  The  meaning  of  '  great  warrior,'  there- 
fore, given  to  it  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  is  incorrect. 
Ardeshir  is  the  later  Persian  form  of  the  name. 

The  only  Artaxerxes  mentioned  in  the  OT  is 
Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus  (or  'Long-handed'), 
the    son  of  Xerxes,   who    reigned    B.C.    464-426. 
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Ewald,  Hitzi^,  and  other  commentators  have 
sujiposed  that  in  Ezr  4"-*»  the  pseudo-Smerdis  (B.C. 
"vj-j  is  meant  nnder  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has 
shown  that  the  Persian  kin^s  did  not  bear  double 
names  of  the  kind  implied  by  the  theory,  and  the 
dithculty  felt  by  the  commentators  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  letters  which  relate 
only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  narrative  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  2-tth  verse  of  the  chapter  ought  im- 
mediately to  foUow  the  5th.     (See  Zerubbabel.) 

It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Persian  king  and  his 
representatives  in  Palestine  that  in  his  seventh 
year  Ezra  was  allowed,  with  other  priests  and 
temple-servants,  and  a  grant  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer, to  go  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  and 
there  settle  the  afiFairs  of  the  community  (Ezr  7.  8). 
Thirteen  years  later  (B.C.  444),  Xehemiah,  the  cup- 
bearer of  Artaxerxes,  was  allowed  to  leave  Susa  for 
Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  first  residt  of 
his  mission  being  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls. 

Artaxerxes  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  and 
after  the  assassination  of  his  father  made  his  way 
to  the  throne  by  crushing  the  Bactrians  under  his 
brother  Hvstaspes,  and  murdering  another  brother, 
Darius.  In  B.C  460  Egypt  revolted;  but  in  spite 
of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Athens  to  the  rebels, 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  B.C.  455.  In  B.C.  449 
the  war  with  Greece  was  ended  by  a  treaty,  known 
as  that  of  Kallias,  by  which  Athens  gave  up  Cyprus, 
and  Persia  renounced  her  claims  to  the  Gr.  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  Not  long  afterwards  Megabyzos 
the  satrap  of  Syria  revolted,  and  compelled  the 
Persian  king  to  agree  to  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
Artaxerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  n. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

IRTEMAS.— A  trusted  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  later  part  of  his  life  (Tit  3^).  According  to 
Dorotheus  {Bibl.  Maxima,  Lugd.  1677,  iii.  p.  429) 
he  had  been  one  of  the  70  disciples,  and  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lystra,  but  there  is  no  extant 
evidence  to  support  either  statement.  An  Artemas 
is  honoured  in  the  Greek  Menaea  for  April  28,  but 
apparently  he  is  not  the  same. 

Although  Jerome  (de  nom.  ffebraieis)  treats  the 
name  as  Hebrew.and  explains  it  as  'anathematizans 
sive  conturbans,'  it  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  formed 
from  'Afyre/jLis  (cf.  'Ep,uas,  'OXu/ixas,  Zijvai,  'Era<f>pds), 
perhaps  by  contraction  from  Art«midorus,  a  name 
common  in  Asia  Minor.  W.  LocK. 

ARTILLERY  (1  S  20^  A V,  'weapons'  RV).— A 

general  word,  including  in  its  meaning  both  bows 
and  arrows.  The  word  still  survives  in  the  name 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London, 
which  was  originally  a  guild  or  club  of  archers. 

In  1  Mac  6^^  '  artillery '  ('mounds  to  shoot  from,' 
RV)  is  the  tr.  of  SeXorrdaeis,  '  ranges  of  warlike 
engines '  set  against  a  besieged  citr. 

AV.  E.  Babxes. 

ARDBBOTH  (nix-jtn),  1  K  4i»  only.— A  district, 
apparently  in  the  south  of  Judah,  near  Hepher  and 
.Socoh.     Tf  he  Negeb  plains  are  perhaps  intended. 

C.  K.  COXDER. 

ARUMAH  (-c?T¥)=  Jg  9".— The  refuge  of  Abime- 
lech  when  driven  out  of  Shechem,  supposed  to  be 
the  ruin  £1  'Ormeh,  on  the  hUls  S.E.  of  Shechem. 
In  the  Onorjnristicon  (s.v.  Ruma)  it  is  placed  at 
Remphis,  in  the  region  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  which 
was  'by  many  called  Arimathsea.'  The  village 
Rentis  seems  to  be  meant,  near  Rantieh.  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sheets  xiL  and  xiv. 

C.  R.  CONDKR. 

ARYAD,  ARYADITES  ("IK,  'Tj-^x),  northernmost 
city  of  the  Canaanites,  and  race  inhabiting  it  (Gn 
10^,  1  Ch  116).     The  city  was  built  on  an  island. 


Arvad  or  Aradus,  now  Ruwad,  oflF  the  Syrian 
coast,  about  2  miles  from  the  mainland,  3  or  4  miles 
north-east  of  Tripolis,  scarcely  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, on  which  houses  were  built  close  together 
and  very  high,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large  popu- 
lation in  a  small  space.  On  the  mainland  opposite, 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  lav  the  town  of 
Antarados.  According  to  Strabo,  fugitives  from 
Sidon  settled  there  and  built  the  city  in  B.C.  761, 
but  these  can  only  have  dispossessed  or  reinforced 
older  inhabitants,  probably  like  those  of  Sidon 
from  around  the  Persian  Gulf,  under  whom  it  had 
already  risen  to  a  position  of  some  importance. 
As  far  back  as  about  B.C.  1100,  we  find  Tiglath- 
pUeser  L  speaking  of  sailing  into  the  great  sea  in 
ships  of  A.  (Schrader,  COP  i.  173).  In  Ezk  27«-" 
the  men  of  A.  are  mentioned  along  with  those  of 
Sidon  as  supplying  mariners  and  warriors  to  Tyre 
in  the  time  of  her  glory.  In  B.C.  138  the  Phcen. 
town  Aradus  was  one  of  those  named  in  a  circular 
from  the  Roman  Senate  as  containing  a  large 
Jewish  population,  towards  whom  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  etc.  (to  whom  the  despatch  is 
addreied),  are  enjoined  to  show  favour  (1  Mac 
15i«-^.     See  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  iL  221). 

J.  Macphersox. 
ARZA  (Kn><)- — Prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah, 
in  whose  house  king  Elah  was  assassinated    by 
Zimri  at  a  carouse  (1  K  16*).  C.  F.  Bukxey, 

ARZARETH  (2  Es  13«}.— A  region  beyond  the 
river  from  which  the  ten  tribes  are  to  return.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Heb.  mnn  pit 
(Dt  19*),  and  became  the  subject  of  many  later 
Jewbh  legends  concerning  the  Sabbatic'  River 
beyond  which  the  lost  tribes  were  to  be  found — 
variously  identified  with  the  Oxns  and  the  Ganges. 
The  true  site  of  the  Sabbatic  River  is,  however, 
in  Syria,  north-east  of  Tripoli,  the  present  Nahr  es 
Sehta.  Northern  Syria  appears  to  be  called  the 
Land  of  Akharri  or  'westerns'  in  cuneiform 
texts,  C.  R.  CoxDEB. 

AS. — There  are  some  obs.  uses  of  this  conj.,  but 
they  are  mostly  quite  intelligible.  1.  As  concem- 
ingWurs  Lv  4^,  1  Ch  26^,  Ac  28«  Ro 9*  ll^s,  1  Co 8*, 
2  Co  n^,  Ph  4«  ;  and  a*  concerning  thai,  Ac  13" 
'  as  c.  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead '  (Gr. 
simply  5ti)  ;  as  pertaining,  Ro  4^.  He  9^ ;  «s  toneh- 
ing,  6n  27«  1  S  20^,  2  K  -221^  Mt  18«22«,  Mk  12», 
Ac  5»  21»   Ro  11»,  1  Co  81  16^^,  2  Co  9^,  Ph  3», 

1  Th  4»,  2  Es  158.  xn  these  phrases  (the  Gr.  is 
generally  a  simple  prep,  eri,  Kard,  and  esp.  repi)  the 
as  is  now  dropped.  So  in  whenas.  Sir  Prol.  L 
'whenas   therefore  the  first  Jesus  died,'  Sir  SS*, 

2  Mac  15^ ;  while  as.  He  9^ ;  what  time  as, 
Bar  1-',  1  Mac  5»,  2  Mac  1' ;  like  as,  Jer  23®  *  Is  not 
my  word  like  as  a  fire  ?  '.Wis  IS^^ ;  as  it  were,  Rev  8^' 
'  buming^  as  it  were  a  lamp '  (RV  *  as  a  torch ') ;  cf. 
Ps  14*,  Pr.  Bk.  'eating  up  my  people  as  it  were 
bread.'  On  the  other  hand  a*='as  if'  in  Ac  10", 
Rev  5*  '  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain '  (ws,  RV  *  as 
though '),  133.  As  stands  for  '  that '  in  1  Mac  10» 
12'*  '  so  as  we  are  delivered  from  our  enemies.' 
In  Lk  2  '  it  is  an  adv.  '  as  the  angels  were  gone 
away  from  them  into  heaven '  (u-t,  RV  *  when '). 

J.  Hastixgs. 

ASA  (k;x,  perhaps  'healer'). — 1.  King  of  Judah 
c.  B.C.  918^77.  The  history  of  his  reign  as  given 
in  1  K  lo**-,  when  compsured  with  that  in  2  Ch  14- 
16,  presents  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difiierent 
view-points  of  the  two  writers.  For  convenience 
we  shall  keep  the  two  narratives  apart. 

(A)  Ace.  to  1  K  15**-  A.  did  what  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  opposing  every  form  of 
idolatry,  putting  away  the  kideshim  or  UpSSovkoi 
out  of  the  land,  and  removing  the  idols  which  his 
fathers  had  made.     He  even  degraded  the  queen- 
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mother  because  of  '  an  altoininable  image '  (n?^?!?) 
■which  she  had  made  for  (an)  Asherah.  Bein<^ 
attacked  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  he  used  tlie 
treasures  or  the  temple  and  the  palace  to  buy  the 
alliance  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  attack  upon  the  N.  kingdom,  speedily 
compelled  Baasha  to  leave  Judah  in  peace.  With 
the  materials  of  Baasha's  abandoned  works  at 
Ramah,  A.  built  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah. 
(In  Jer  41"  there  is  mention  of  a  pit  at  Mi/pali 
which  A.  had  made  '  for  fear  of  Baasha,  king  of 
Isr.')  In  his  old  age  A.  suffered  from  a  disease  in 
his  feet.  Ho  died  in  the  4l8t  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 

(B)  In  2  Ch  14-16  Asa's  reforming  zeal  is  placed 
in  a  still  more  favourable  light.  Cf.  2  Ch  14'  (but 
see  15")  with  1  K  15'*.  As  a  reward  for  this  zeal  A. 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign,  and  during  this  period  he  built  fortresses 
and  made  other  warlike  preparations,  assembling 
an  army  of  580,000  men  (W-).  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  and  conquer  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
(which  see).  (The  historicity  of  this  campaign 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,  althougn  the 
numbers  must  be  excessive).  After  this  victory 
A.  was  met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  the  son  of 
Oded,  Avho  exhorted  him  to  carry  out  further 
religious  reforms  (15'"^).  In  obedience  to  this  call, 
a  popular  assembly,  representing  not  only  Judah, 
but  certain  districts  of  the  N.  kingdom,  was  held 
at  Jerus.  in  the  3rd  month  of  the  15th  year  of  A.'s 
reim.  A  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into  to 
seek  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
soul  (15^-).  On  account  of  A.'s  conduct  in  this 
matter,  another  period  of  peace  was  enjoyed  by  the 
land,  which  continued  till  the  35th  year  of  his 
reign  (15'*).  In  his  36th  year  (16'^-)  war  broke  out 
with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  A.  hired  the  help 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  This  action  was  vicAved  by 
Hanani  the  seer  as  indicating  a  want  of  faith  in 
God,  and  he  addressed  reproaches  and  threatenings 
to  the  king,  who  thereupon  cast  the  faithful  pro- 
phet into  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to 
oppress  some  of  his  subjects  (16'^-).  As  a  jnmish- 
mentfor  this  he  was,  in  his  39th  year,  attacked  by 
a  disease  in  his  feet,  which  led  him  to  seek  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  physicians  (16'^).  Upon  his  death 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign  he  was  buried  with 
most  gorgeous  funeral  rites  (16'*). 

The  Chronicler's  additions  to  the  earlier  narrative 
comprise,  then,  A.'s  building  of  fortresses  and  other 
warlike  preparations,  his  victory  over  the  Ethiop. 
king,  more  detailed  specifications  of  time,  his 
severity  towards  Hanani  and  others,  and  the 
details  as  to  his  obsequies.  The  subjectivity  of 
the  Chronicler  is  marked  throughout,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  basis  at  least  of 
these  additions  he  had  documentary  authority, 
although  very  serious  difficulties,  which  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  attach  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  narrative.  These  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  literature  cit«d  below. 

2.  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Berechiah  (1  Ch  9'«). 
See  Genealogy. 

LrrKRATTrRE.— Graf,  Ge».  BUch.  d.  A.T.  137  ff.  ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJCi  141,  147 ;  Sayce,  IICM  863  f.,  4fl5f. ;  Wellhauscn,  Get. 
Itr.  (1878)  p.  212  ;  Kittel,  Higt.  of  Ueb.  ii.  248  ff. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
ASADIAS  ['AaaSlat,  prob.=  nnpn,  'J"  is  kind,'  cf. 
1  Ch  S-'").— An  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar  1'). 

ASAHEL  (VKn'^-y)  is  the  name  of  four  men  mcn- 
tione<l  in  OT.  1.'  The  youngest  son  of  Zeniiah, 
David's  sister,  and  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishni. 
He  was  famous  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  much 
valued  gift  in  ancient  times.  He  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  heroes,  probably  the  third  of  the 
second  three  (2  S  23'-'*).    He  wajB  also  commander 


of  a  division  in  David's  army  (1  Ch  2V).  He  was 
slain  by  Abner  (2  S  2'<'-'*').  2.  A  Levite,  who  with 
other  ten  Levites  and  priests  went  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  17").  3.  A  subordinate 
collector  of  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  31").  4.  Jonathan,  son  of  A., 
opposed  Ezra's  action  in  connexion  with  the  divorce 
of  foreign  wives  (Ezr  lU'*).  \V.  MuiR. 

ASAIAH  (.Tfj;;^  'J"  hath  made').— 1.  One  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  2  K  22'-^"  (AV  Asahiah),  2  Ch  34-'". 
2.  One  of  the  Simeonite  princes  who  attacked  the 
shepherds  of  Gedor,  1  Ch  4='*'.  3.  A  Merarite  who 
took  part  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerus.,  1  Ch  6** 
15«- ".  4.  The  first-horn  of  the  Shilonites,  1  Ch  9», 
called  in  Neh  11'  Maaseiah.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ASANA  (A  'Affafd,  B  'Aero--),  1  Es  5'».— His  de- 
scendants were  among  the  '  temple  servants '  or 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel :  he  is 
called  Asnah  (njpx,  'Aa-evd),  Ezr  2'*'.  Nehemiah 
omits.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ASAPH  (ipK  'gatherer').  —  !.  The  father  of 
Joah,  the  'recorder'  or  chronicler  at  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K  IS"*-  ^  etc. ).  2.  The  '  keeper  of  the 
king's  forest,'  to  whom  king  Artaxerxes  addressed 
a  letter  directing  him  to  supply  Nehemiah  with 
timber  (Neh  2«).  3.  A  Koralnte  (1  Ch  26'),  same 
as  Abiasaph  (wh.  see).  4.  The  eponym  of  one  of 
the  three  guilds  which  conducted  the  musical 
services  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  15'"'-  etc.).  The  latter  traces  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  appointment  of  David,  in  whose  reigii 
Asaph,  who  is  called  '  the  seer '  (2  Ch  29**),  is 
supposed  to  have  lived.  We  really  know  practi- 
cally nothing  about  the  worship  in  the  first  temple, 
although  the  probability  that  the  musical  service 
was  even  then  to  a  certain  extent  organised,  is 
witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the  return  from 
exile  'the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph'  (Neh  7**, 
Ezr  2*'),  are  mentioned  as  a  class  whose  functions 
were  recognised  and  well  established.  At  first  the 
Asaphites  alone  seemed  to  have  formed  the  temple 
choir,  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(wherever  we  have  the  memoirs  of  the  latter  in 
their  original  form)  they  are  not  yet  reckoned 
among  the  Levites.  At  a  later  period  they  share 
the  musical  service  Avith  the  'sons  of  Korah'  (see 
KoRAHiTES).  When  the  latter  become  porters  and 
doorkeepers,  the  guild  of  Asaph  appears  supple- 
mented Dy  those  of  Heman  and  Ethan  ;  and  as,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Chronicler  (c.  2.50  B.C.), 
Levitical  descent  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  such  functions,  the  genealogies  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Ethan  are  traced  respectively  to 
Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Ch  6»3-«).  W.  R.  Smith  (OTJC-  p.  204,  n.) 
remarks  that  the  '  oldest  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
Asapliites  with  the  Levites  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
priestly  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  Abiasaph, 
"the  father  of  Asaph,"  or  in  other  words  the 
eponym  of  the  Asaphite  guild,  is  made  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Korah  (Ex  6--*).'  Pss  50  and  73-83 
have  the  superscription  ijkS,  which  means  in  all 
probability  that  they  once  belonged  to  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  Asaphite  choir  (see  Psalms). 

LiTERATCBK. — Euenen,  IleL  of  Israel,  ii.  204,  iii.  77 ;  Graf, 
Gtfchicht.  B.  ilea  A.T.  223,  239  ff.;  Wellbauscu,  Geschichtt,  152, 
II. ;  Herzfeld,  Geichiihte  ties  VMe^  Isrcul,  i.  387  f. ;  Schttrer, 
HJP  II.  i.  225 f.,  271  f. ;  Cheyne,  Origin  ofPsniUr,  101,  111. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
ASARA  {'Aaapd,  AV  Azara),  1  Es  53'.—His  sons 
were  among  the  temple  servants  or  Nethinim  who 
returned  under  Zerubbabel :  omitt«d  in  the  parallel 
lists  in  Ezr  and  Neh.         H.  ST.  J.  Thackerav. 
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ASARAMEL  ('A(rapa;»A  k  V,  ^pa/iiX  A,  AV 
Saramel).  —  A  name  whose  meaning  is  quite 
uncertain  (1  Mac  14*).     See  KVm, 

ASAREL  ('?K7n?,  AV  Asareel).  —  A  son  of 
Jehallelel,  1  Cli  4K     See  Gexbuvlogy. 

ASBASARETH  (1  Es  5»).— A  king  of  AsCTtia, 
probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  Esarhaddon, 
which  13  found  in  the  parallel  passage  Ezr  4^. 
AV  form  Azbazareth  comes  from  the  Vulg.;  LXX 
has  'Aff^aKatpde  B,  'Aff^aaapid  A;  Syr.  L^LOLm] 
(Ashtakphath),  H.  A.  White. 

ASCALON Jth  2=8,  1  Mac  10««  11"  12»,  for 

ASHKELOX. 

ASCENSION. — Ascension  is  the  name  given  to 
that  final  -withdrawal  of  the  Risen  Christ  from  His 
disciples  which  is  described  in  Ac  1**-.  There  is 
no  account  of  anything  exactly  like  it  in  the  OT, 
though  the  same  word  has  been  applied  to  the  de- 
parture of  Enoch  and  of  Elijah  from  this  life.  In 
Sir  44'"'  as  in  He  1 P  Enoch's  removal  is  called  a 
translation  {fj-ereTtdTj),  but  in  Sir  49^*  as  in  Ac  V^ 
it  is  an  assumption  (dveX^.u^^r;  dr6  -rrjs  yfjs).  This 
last  alone  seems  to  be  employed  of  Elijah.  In 
the  LXX  of  2  K  2'^  we  have  aye\ritt<f>$7i  'HXtow  iv 
(Tvcffeifffj^  ojs  els  rbv  oi'pawbp,  and  in  Sir  48^  Elijah  is 
6  a»a\i]^<p6els  iv  XaiXaxt  Tvpoi,  Cheyne's  Hallowing 
of  Criticism  treats  this  last  as  '  the  grandest  prose 
poem  in  the  OT,'  but,  even  so,  it  opened  the  mind 
to  the  idea  that  hiuuan  life  might  have  another 
issue  than  that  which  awaits  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature. 

In  the  NT  the  A.  does  not  bulk  largely  as  an 
independent  event.  In  Mt  it  is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  In  Mk  it  is  found  only  in  the  dubious 
appendix  (16^*),  and  there  it  is  narrated  in  OT 
words,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  writer  is 
recording  what  he  believed,  not  what  he  had 
seen.  The  first  half  of  the  verse — aveX-tifupdij  els 
rby  oiipavbv  —  is  from  2  K  2"  ;  and  the  second — 
iKadurev  in  de^idiv  toO  Oeov — from  Ps  110^.  The 
explicit  reference  in  Lk  24^^  (Siemj  dr'  avrOiv  koX 
dfecpepero  eis  tov  ovpavov)  has  the  last  five  words 
doubly  bracketed  in  WH.  '  The  A.,"  they  say  in 
a  note,  '  apparently  did  not  lie  within  the  proper 
scope  of  *he  Gospels,  as  seen  in  their  genuine  texts  ; 
its  true  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  the  preparation  for  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  thus  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.'  The  insertion  of  the  words,  6.ve<t>ipero  eis 
TOV  ovpavov,  in  Lk  24'^,  would  thus  be  due  to  some  one 
who  assumed  that  '  a  separation  from  the  disciples 
at  the  close  of  a  Gospel  must  be  the  A.'  But  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Luke  means  in  these  verses 
(24*^'^)  to  describe  the  final  separation  of  Jesus 
from  His  disciples,  so  that  the  assumption  in  ques- 
tion would  be  justified  ;  and  the  difficulty  remains 
untouched,  that  this  final  separation,  whatever  its 
circumstances,  seems  to  take  place,  on  the  most 
natural  construction  of  the  whole  passage  (w.^^*^), 
on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection  day,  whereas  in 
Ac  1  it  is  forty  days  later.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
there  are  more  explicit  references  to  the  A.  than 
in  any  of  the  rest,  but  no  narrative.  '  What  if  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  (dj'0/3ai»'o;n-a) 
where  he  was  before  ?  '  (6*-).  More  notable  still  is 
the  language  of  20^",  where  Jesus  says  to  ilary  ilag- 
dalene,  '  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended 
{ava^^r)Ka)  to  the  Father  :  but  go  to  my  brethren 
and  tell  them.  I  ascend  (dvaSatVoj)  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.'     The 

f  resent  tense  in  this  last  clause  is  not  quite  clear, 
t  might  describe  what  was  imminent,  an  A.  close 
at  hand  ;  but  Westcott  renders  it,  '  I  am  ascend- 
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ing,'  &s  if  the  process  had  actually  begun.  '  In  one 
sense  the  change  symbolised  by  the  visible  A.  was 
being  wTOUght  for  the  apostles  during  the  forty 
days,  as  they  gradually  became  familiarised  with 
the  phenomena  of  Christ's  higher  life'  (Com.  on 
Jn  20^").  But  it  is  confusing  to  combine  with 
the  visible  A.  the  idea  of  something  going  on  in 
the  apostles'  minds  for  six  weeks  before.  Christ's 
manifestations  of  Himself  during  those  weeks  to 
His  disciples,  undoubtedly  familiarised  them  with 
the  idea  that  now  He  no  more  belonged  to  this 
world,  but  had  another  and  higher  mode  of  being  ; 
but  the  A.,  as  a  separate  event,  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  solemn  close  of  even  such  manifestations, 
and  the  exaltation  of  Clirist  into  a  life  where  con- 
tact with  Him  may  be  more  close  and  intimate 
than  ever  (this  is  the  force  of  '  Touch  me  not ;  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended'),  but  must  be  purely 
spiritual.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  ( l**-)  the  A.  narrative 
is  most  complete.  Jesus  had  been  speaking  to  the 
disciples  about  the  universal  de.stination  of  His 
kingdom,  and  the  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
as  He  finished  He  was  taken  up  {erTipdrj — here  only 
in  NT  applied  to  the  A.)  while  they  looked  on, 
and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight.  Two 
men  in  white  raiment  assured  the  apostles  that  He 
would  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven. 

The  Epistles  may  be  said  to  look  at  Christ  in 
His  exaltation,  '  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d,* 
and  rather  to  involve  the  A.  than  to  refer  directly 
to  it.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  several  in  which 
allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  same  event  as  is 
described  in  Acts.  Eph  4*-^*  is  one.  Christ  is 
there  spoken  of  as  6  di>a^s  xncep&vto  -rivruv  tQv 
ovfMvQv.  Similarly,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  more 
poetic  and  less  historical  flavour  in  the  words,  we 
read  of  Him  in  He  4"  as  8ie\i}\v66ra  tovs  ovpavov^ 
and  in  T"-'*  as  v^X&repos  rQy  oipcwwr  yevo/ieyos.  There 
is  less  dubiety  as  to  the  reference  in  1  P  3"^  5s 
ecrriy  iv  de^i^  dead  ropevdeis  eis  ovpav6v,  and  in  the 
hymn  cited  in  1  Ti  S^*  dveXrifuperi  iv  dd^n,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  as  in  Mark  and  in  Acts. 

It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  A.  is  not  separ- 
ately emphasized  in  the  XT  as  an  event  distinct 
from  the  Resurrection,  or  from  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion to  which  it  was  the  solemn  entrance.  But  it 
is  quite  false  to  say  that  it  is  identified  with  either, 
or  that  Resurrection,  A.,  and  sitting  at  God's  right 
hand,  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing.  Certainly 
each  of  them  might  be  used  in  any  age,  and  they 
might  be  used  still  as  a  comprehensive  name 
for  the  glorv  of  Christ,  but  this  does  not  abolish 
the  distinction  between  them.  W'hen  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  '  manifested  himself '  to  His 
disciples.  Already  He  belonged  to  another  world, 
and  it  was  only  when  He  would  that  He  put  Him- 
self in  any  relation  with  those  who  had  loved  Him 
in  this.  After  each  manifestation  He  parted  from 
them  ;  how,  we  cannot  tell ;  the  XT  only  sug- 
gests that  it  was  not  in  that  way  which  marked 
the  A.  Wlien  faith  in  the  Resurrection  was  as- 
sured in  the  apostles'  hearts  ;  when  He  had  ex- 
pounded to  them  the  Christian  significance  of  the 
OT,  and  the  universal  destination  of  the  gospel  ; 
when  He  had  again  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
endue  them  with  power  from  on  high.  He  parted 
from  them  for  the  last  time  in  such  a  way  that 
they  knew  it  was  the  last ;  He  passed  with  some- 
thing like  kinglv  state  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.  To  talk  about  Copemicanism  in  this 
connexion,  and  to  object  to  the  whole  idea  of  the 
A.  because  we  cannot  put  down  the  heaven  into 
which  Jesus  entered  on  a  star-map,  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  Resurrection  and  everything  connected 
with  it.  The  Lord  of  glory  manifested  Himself  to 
His  ovna,  and  at  last  put  a  term  to  these  manifesta- 
tions in  a  mode  as  gracious  as  it  was  sublime ;  but 
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the  whole  series  of  events  is  one  with  which  as- 
tronomy has  nothing  to  do. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  argue  back  from 
the  plienoniena  of  the  Enistles,  through  those  of 
the  Gospels,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  created  the  beau- 
tiful myth  of  the  A.  Westcott  and  Hort  may  be 
right  in  their  suggestion  that  the  A.  does  not 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  Gospel,  though  the  sugges- 
tion does  not  of  itself  seem  conclusive  ;  but  even  if 
the  final  parting  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  Lk  24'\ 
and  even  if  the  date  is  not  the  same  as  in  Ac  1, 
it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  story  in  Acts  is  mythi- 
cal. Luke  may  have  learned  the  details  more 
accurately  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
composition  of  his  two  works ;  and  in  any  case  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  myth-producmg  spirit, 
whicli  had  the  same  motive  to  impel  it  from  the 
first  hour  the  Resurrection  Mas  preached,  should 
have  suddenly  (as  it  would  be  in  this  case)  gener- 
ated an  A.  myth  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
would  dislocate  St.  Luke's  histories.  Neither  is 
there  any  reason  to  oppose  to  each  other,  as  many 
do,  the  A.  narrative  and  M'hat  is  called  the  religious 
idea  underlying  it,  as  husk  is  opposed  to  kernel. 
The  Christian  faith  certainly  holds  that  '  Christ, 
as  the  transfigured  One,  is  absolutely  exempt  from 
the  limitations  of  earth  and  nature,  and  that  He, 
the  ever-living  One,  is  the  head  of  humanity, 
exalted  in  glory,  in  whom  humanity  is  conscious 
of  its  own  exaltation'  (Schenkel,  Bibel-Lexicon, 
s.v.  Himmelfahrt  Jesu).  But  the  A.  story  is  not 
the  husk  of  which  this  faith  is  tlie  kernel.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  last  and  apparently  the  most  impos- 
ing of  those  manifestations  of  the  Risen  One  to 
which  this  faith  owes  its  origin.  No  kind  of  ob- 
jection lies  against  the  A.  which  does  not  lie  also 
against  the  Resurrection.  Its  historicity  is  of  the 
same  kind,  though  the  direct  attestation  of  it  is 
less  ;  and  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  at  a  later 
date,  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances,  to  St. 
Paul  at  his  conversion,  while  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  of  the  A.,  does  not  really  affect  its  signifi- 
cance as  the  formal  cessation  of  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation. 

In  itself  the  A.  is  no  more  than  a  point  of 
transition  :  its  theological  significance  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Exaltation  of  Christ.  If  we  regard  Christ  merely 
as  ideal  man,  the  A.  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
manifestation  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny  : 
this  exaltation,  and  not  the  corruption  of  the  grave, 
is  what  God  made  man  for.  Man  is  not  revealed  in 
moral  character  simply  ;  there  is  a  mode  of  being 
which  answers  to  ideal  goodness,  and  the  A.  is  our 
clearest  look  at  it.  IJ  we  regard  it  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  it  merges  in  His 
exaltation  as  God's  acknowledgment  of  that  work, 
and  the  reward  bestowed  on  him  for  it  (see  Ph 
2*'").  If  we  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  future,  it 
.seems  to  be,  judged  by  our  Lord's  own  words  in 
Lk  24«»,  Ac  P,  and  Jn  14-16,  the  condition  of  His 
sending  the  Spirit  in  the  power  of  which  the 
apostles  were  to  preach  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  everywhere.  It  enthroned  Him,  not  only 
in  their  imaginations,  but  in  reality  ;  He  was  able 
now  to  exercise  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
'  Being  therefore  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath 
poured  forth  this  which  ye  see  and  near.  For  IJavid 
a.scended  not  into  tlie  heavens  '  (oiK  iv^^r]).  Tliis  is 
the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  prevails  in  the  NT. 

LrTKRATURB.— The  subject  is  discussed  in  all  the  Lives  of 
Christ :  as  t.vplcal  on  opposite  sides  may  be  named  Neander 
(p.  4S4ff.  Eng.  tr.)  and  Hase,  OachichU  Jetu,  i  113.  See  also 
Swete,  The  ApostM  Creed,  p.  64  ff.,  the  commentators  on  Ac 
IWT.  •  Milli^an,  Asfennon  and  Heavenlu  Priesthood,  Lect.  I.  ; 
and  Knowhng,  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  p.  397  fT. 

J.  Denney. 


ASCENT  is  the  rendering  in  AV  of  three  Heb. 
words.  1.  n^i'5  ma'dlch,  used  of  the  '  ascent  (pass) 
of  Akrabbim  ''  (Nu  34*),  and  tlie  '  ascent  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives '  (2  S  15^).  Besides  these  two  instances 
(all  that  occur  in  AV),  RV  correctly  gives  the 
same  rendering  'ascent,'  where  A V  uses  such 
phrases  as  '  the  going  up  to,'  in  Jos  10^"  15'- ''  18", 
Jg  8",  1  S  9",  2  S  15=*",  2  K  927,  2  ch  20"  32«',  Is  16», 
Jer  48*,  in  all  of  which  the  same  Heb.  term  n^yo  is 
employed.  The  plural  n\h'jip  of  the  cognate  fem. 
form  occurs  in  the  well- known  title  of  several 
Psalms  (ni'?i_5n  nv,  AV  '  Song  of  degrees,'  RV 
'  Song  of  ascents ').  See  Psalms.  2.  n'^'y  '6lah,  b 
rendered  '  ascent '  by  both  AV  and  RV  in  1  K  10", 
'  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,'  although  RVm  otters  as  an  alternative 
rendering,  '  his  burnt-ottering  which  he  offered  in,' 
etc.  This  last  is  certainly  the  usual  meaning  of 
nSi',  and  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  it  in  the  present  instance.  If 
Solomon  ottered  sacrifices  on  the  colossal  scale 
referred  to  in  1  K  8^,  the  admiration  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba  Mas  natural  enough.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  passage  taken  by  Kittel,  Reuss,  Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch,  etc.,  and  it  has  the  support  of  LXX 
[bXoKa&rwaiv),  Syriac  and  Vulg.  3.  In  the  parallel 
passage  2  Cli  9^*  Me  find  nj'py^  allyyah.  This  word 
signifies  elsewhere  an  '  upper  chamber '  (vvtp^ov), 
and  it  is  so  rendered,  or  by  '  chamber '  alone,  in 
1  K  1718-  23,  2  K  4i«-  ",  2  S  18«3,  1  Ch  28",  2  Ch  3», 
Neh  33«,  Ps  1043-  is,  Jer  22i»-  "  (in  Jg  3^-  =»  both  AV 
and  RV  have  '  parlour ').  If  m'c  retain  the  MT,  we 
must  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  an  upper 
chamber  which  Solomon  M'as  building  (observe  the 
imperf.  n^i^;)  upon  the  temple.  This,  however,  yields 
an  improbable  and  unsuitable  meaning,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  text  ought  to  be  corrected  from  ^t\'}}]i^ 
to  vivh']i  (LXX  dXoKavTWfjMTa)  in  conformity  with 
I  K  l(fi  (see  notes  on  2  Ch  9*  by  Kittel  in  Haupt's 
Sacred  Bks.  of  OT,  and  by  Kautzsch  in  Heil.  Schr. 
d.  A.T.).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

ASEAS  ('Ao-aks),  I  Es  9^2.— One  of  the  sons  of 
Annas  who  agreed  to  put  aM  ay  his  '  strange '  M^fe, 
called  Isshijah  (,t^:  =  '  whom  J"  lends'),  Ezr  10*^ 

ASEBEBIAS  ('A<re^7?,3/aj,  AV  Asebebia).  —  A 
Levite  mIio  accompanied  Ezra  to  Jems. ,  1  Es  8*'. 

ASEBIAS  (A  'AcreStd,  B  omits,  AV  Asebia).— A 
Levite  who  returned  with  Ezra,  1  Es  8**. 

ASENATH  (nj?K).— The  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On,  and  M-ife  of  Joseph.  She  M'as  the 
mother  of  Ephraira  and  Manasseh  (Gn  41*"- »»  46^). 
Tiie  name  may  mean  '  belonging  to  {or  favourite 
of)  Neith'  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.).  She  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Greek  Church  apparently  on 
Dec.  13,  and  by  the  Ethiopian  on  the  1st  of 
Senne.  The  story  of  A.  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  remarkable  novel  Mhich  exists  in 
Greek  (the  original  language),  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  Latin,  as  mcU  as  in  many  mediasval  European 
versions  made  from  the  Latin.  The  Latin  is 
itself  not  older  than  the  13th  cent.,  and  is  the 
M'ork,  as  is  believed,  of  Robert  Grosseteste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  of  one  of  the  scholars  associ- 
ated with  him.  The  name  of  the  romance  is 
either  the  History  of  A.  or  The  Book  of  the  Con- 
fcssioji  of  A.  It  has  been  assigned  by  its  last 
editor,  P.  Batiffol,  to  the  5th  cent.  It  is  certain, 
hoM'ever,  that  the  Syriac  version  is  as  old  as  the 
6th  cent.,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  original 
is  at  least  as  early  as  tlie  3rd  cent. 

In  its  present  ioTm  it  is  a  Christian  version  of  a 
JeM'ish  legend.  A  full  account  of  the  story  may  be 
seen  in  Hort's  article  in  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Btogr. 
Summarised  it  runs  thus :  A.  is  the  proud  and  beauti- 


ful  daughter  of  Pentephres  of  HeliopolU.  She  lives 
in  magnificent  seclusion  and  despises  all  men.  Her 
father  and  mother  propose  that  she  shall  marry 
Joseph,  now  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh.  She  rejects 
the  thought  with  scorn.  However,  Joseph  soon 
arrives  at  the  house  on  one  of  his  journeys  through 
Egypt  to  collect  com.  Asenath  sees  him  and  at  once 
falls  in  love.  But  Joseph,  who  has  a  horror  of  all 
women,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,  and  can- 
not even  kiss  her,  since  she  worships  idols.  He 
blesses  her,  and  then  she  retires  to  her  room. 
Here  she  shuts  herself  up  for  seven  days  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  throws  her  idols  out  of  the  window, 
and  does  strict  penance.  On  the  8th  day  she 
utters  a  long  prayer.  Thereafter  an  angel  comes 
to  her  in  the  form  of  Joseph  and  blesses  her,  and 
gives  her  to  eat  of  a  mystic  honeycomb,  on  which 
the  sim  of  the  cross  is  made.  A.,  then  accepted 
of  God,  arrays  herself  in  beautiful  garments,  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  Joseph,  who  now  returns  to 
the  house.  The  parents  are  away,  but  the  be- 
trothal takes  place  la  their  absence  ;  and  then  the 
wedding  in  Pharaoh's  presence.  At  this  point  the 
Armenian  version  makes  a  break,  and  ends  the  first 
part ;  here  also  in  Syr.,  Arm.,  and  Lat.,  but  not 
in  any  known  Greek  MS,  occurs  a  lamentation  of 
Asenath  for  her  former  pride. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  the  story 
first  of  A.'s  introduction  to  Jacob  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  then,  at  great  length,  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Pharaoh's  firstborn  son  to  abduct  A., — 
an  attempt  in  which  he  enlists  the  services  of  Dan 
and  Gad,  and  in  which  he  is  baffled  bv  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  loses  his  life.  ^This  part  of 
the  story,  which  is  very  well  told,  has  hardly  any 
religious  interest,  save  in  the  forgiveness  of  Dan 
and  Gad  by  A.  *But  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
the  reli^ous  element  is  far  more  prominent. 
Stress  is  laid  on  purity  and  on  repentance. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  book,  or  rather,  of  the 
Jewish  legend  which  lies  behind  it,  is  to  evade  the 
difficulty  of  Joseph's  marriage  with  a  heathen 
wife :  and,  as  Batitfol  and  Oppenheim  (see  Lit. ) 
have  shown,  the  original  legend  made  A.  a  Jewess 
by  birth.  It  identined  her  with  the  daughter  of 
Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  of  Shechem.  This 
has  been  slurred  over  in  the  Greek  novel ;  but  it 
is  implied  by  certain  words  in  the  Syriac,  where 
A.'s  visit  to  Jacob  is  described. 

The  romance  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
successful,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  that  the 
apocryphal  literature  affords.  It  was  widely 
mown  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  extracts  from 
it  which  Frater  Vincentius  (Vincent  of  Beauvais) 
included  in  his  Speculum  Historiale  in  the  13th 
century. 

LiTERATrEE. — Vincent's  Lat.  version  and  a  fragment  of  the 
Gr.  in  Fabricius'  Cod.  Pgeud.  V.  T.  ;  Syriac  in  Land's  Aneedota 
Sjfriaca,  m.  1S70;  Lat.  tr.  of  Svriacbv  Oppenheim,  Fabula 
Joiephi  et  Aienethce,  1SS6  ;  Gr.  by  P.  Batlffol  from  four  MSS  in 
Stvdia  Patristica,  18S9  ;  Lat.  (complete  version)  from  two  Cam- 
bridge MSS  communicated  by  the  present  writer  to  M.  Batiffol, 
and  published  bv  him  op.  eit. ;  Armenian  recently  published  at 
Venice  by  P.  BasUe.  M.  K.  JaMES. 

ASH  (n»<,  'oren,  -rirvt,  pinus)  (Is  44",  AV.  EV 
has  fir,  with  ash  in  m.). — The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  bv  this  tree  are  that  its  wood  should 
be  suitabfe  to  be  carved  into  an  image,  and 
used  for  fuel ;  that  it  should  be  a  familiar  tree, 
planted,  as  distinguished  from  the  forest  trees 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  nourished  by  rain,  and  not  bv 
artificial  irrigation,  as  in  the' case  of  almost  all 
the  cultivated  trees  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  These 
conditions  exclude  several  of  the  candidates.  They 
make  it  improbable  that  the  unknown  tree  'aran, 
described  bv  Abu  Fadli  as  grooving  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  is  intended.     Such  a  tree  would  not  be 


likely  to  be  planted,  nor  to  thrive  out  of  the 
stations  where  it  is  indigenous.  Salvadora  Per- 
sica,  proposed  by  Royle,  is  a  desert  shrub,  with  a 
trunk  out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  piece  large  enough  to  carve  into  a  graven  image, 
and  in  every  other  wav  quite  unsuitable.  Luther's 
surmise,  that  the  final  i  of  the  Heb.  original  is  a  i, 
and  that  the  tree  is  a  cedar,  is  forbidden  by  the 
previous  mention  of  the  cedar  in  the  same  passage. 
The  interpretation  ash  of  AV  has  no  support 
from  philology.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  'oren 
has  any  connexion  with  ornus.  There  are  three 
species  of  ash  in  Syria — Fraxinus  Ornus,  L.,  which 
grows  in  the  mountains  from  Lebanon  to  Amanus  ; 
F.  excelsior,  L.,  Amanus  and  northward;  and  F. 
oxt/carpa,  Willd.,  var.  oligophylla,  Boiss.,  Tel -el- 
Kadi  (Dan)  to  Antilebanon,  Lebanon,  and  Aleppo. 
The  modem  Arab,  name  for  the  last  is  dardar  (also 
the  elm).  It  is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  hemispherical 
comus,  15  to  45  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  which 
would  furnish  wood  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  text.  But  it  grows  vnid,  usually  near  or  by 
water,  and  therefore  would  not  likely  have  been 
selected  as  a  tree  which  the  'rain  doth  nourish.' 
Fir  is  an  unfortunate  guess,  as  there  are  other 
words  which  correspond  to  the  different  sorts  of 
fir.  Pine  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX.  There 
are  three  species  of  pine  growing  in  the  Holy 
Land — Pinus  Haleppensis,  Mill,  the  Aleppo  Pine  ; 
P.  Brutia,  Ten. ;  and  P.  Pinea,  L.,  the  maritime  or 
stone  pine.  The  latter  tree  fulfils  best  the  condi- 
tions of  the  'oren. 

It  is  a  tree  well  known  by  the  Arabic  name 
snoicbar,  with  a  resinous,  hard  wood,  capable  of 
being  carved,  and  much  used  for  fuel,  especiallv  in 
the  public  ovens.  It  produces  large  cones,  and  an 
edible  seed,  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the 
taste  of  which  when  roasted  resembles  that  of  a 
roasted  peanut.  Moreover,  it  is  a  tree  which  is 
very  extensively  planted,  and  always  in  sandy 
places  or  on  dry  hillsides,  where  it  receives  only 
the  rain.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cultivated  {planted) 
trees  in  this  land  which  are  never  waterw  except 
by  the  rain.  It  is  never  planted  in  irrigated 
ground.  The  seed  is  sown  in  low-lying  districts 
along  the  coast  after  the  first  rains,  when  the 
ground  is  softened,  and  in  the  mountains  in  the 
latter  days  of  February,  when  aU  danger  of  the 
tender  sprout  being  nipped  by  frost  has  passed 
away,  but  when  there  is  prospect  of  rain  sufficient 
to  '  nourish '  the  seedling  for  its  exposure  to  the 
blazing  sunshine  during  the  eight  long  rainless 
months  that  are  to  follow.  The  explanatory  clause 
of  our  passage  has  very  peculiar  force  with  refer- 
ence to  this  tree.  The*  oDJection  of  Celsius,  that 
the  pine  does  not  bear  transplanting,  is  futile,  as  it 
is  only  said  that  they  were  planted.  The  same 
word  is  used  for  the  lign -aloes  (Nu  24'),  and  the 
cedars  (Ps  1«>4^*),  both  of  which  it  is  said  the 
•  Lord  planted,'  »".«.  sowed,  for  they  were  certainly 
not  transplanted.  Also  God  is  represented  as 
planting  the  desolate  places  (Ezk  36**).  Vast 
groves  of  snoicbar  have  been  planted  at  points 
along  the  coast  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the 
sand  dunes.  Such  a  grove  was  planted  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1840  near  Beir6t,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  the  beautiful  plain 
between  the  city  and  Lebanon.  Large  numbers  of 
these  groves  are  planted  on  the  red  sandstone  of 
Lebanon,  and  in  parts  of  Palestine.  As  the  tree 
grows,  the  lower  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  only 
a  mushroom-shaped  top  is  left.  The  trees  grow 
near  together  and  very  uniformlv,  so  that  the  top  ot 
a  large  grove  such  as  that  near  fieiriit,  when  looked 
upon  from  the  mountain,  presents  a  flat  green 
surface,  which  constitutes  a  very  marked  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  landscape.  When  planted 
on  steep  mountain  sides,  as  in  Lebanon   and   on 
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the  Apulian  coast  of  Italy,  the  tall  trunks,  sur- 
mounted by  their  dense  crown  of  evergreen  leaves, 
fringe  the  tops  and  dot  the  sides  of  the  niggetl  grey 
peaks  with  a  beauty  hardly  rivalled  by  any  other  tree. 

G.  E.  Post. 
ASHAN  im),  Jos  15"  19^  1  Ch  43-  6™.— Per- 
haps the  same  as  Cor-ashan,  which  see.  It  was 
a  town  of  Judah,  near  Libnah  and  Riramon, 
belonging  to  Simeon,  and  not  far  from  Debir.  It 
mustliave  been  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  east  of 
Gaza,  but  the  site  is  doubtful.      C.  R.  Condkr. 

ASHARELAH  {n)H-^,VH,  AV  Asarelah).  —  An 
Asaphite  (1  Ch  25^),  called  in  v."  Jeshareiah  (see 
Kittel's  notes  on  1  Ch  4i«  25--  ■•). 

ASHBEA  (i'3?'ti)  occurs  in  an  obscure  passa^'e 
(1  Cli  4-'  'house  of  A.')  where  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  man.  See 
Genealogy. 

ASHBEL  (V37«t,  perh.  corrupted  from  SySv'K  '  man 
of  Baal'). — The  second  son  of  Benjamin  (I  Ch  8^ ; 
cf.  Gn  46-S  Nu  26=»).  In  Nu  26**  Ashbelite,  in- 
habitant of  Ashbel,  occurs. 

ASHDOD  (nn^K  '  fortress '?).— One  of  the  five 
great  Philistine  cities.  Jos  11^2  IS^  15^- ",  1  S  5^-\ 
2  Ch  26«,  Neh  4^  I3«,  Jer  25«'  47»,  Am  P,  Zeph  2*, 
Zee  9«.  Azotus,  1  Mac  S'^  IQs*,  Ac  S*".  It  is  now 
the  mud  village  Esdtid,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
close  to  a  large  hillock  of  red  sand,  backed  by 
dunes  of  drifted  sand  which  extend  to  the  shore 
cliffs.  A  few  palms  grow  near,  and  water  is  supplied 
by  a  pond.  The  sand  probably  covers  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  Tlie  inhabitants,  in  type  and 
dress,  resemble  the  Egyp.  rather  than  the  Pal. 
peasantry.  A  small  gem  was  found  here  in  1875, 
representing  Dagon  as  a  fish-man  ;  but  this  may 
be  comparatively  recent,  resembling  Gnostic  gems 
of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A.  was  not  taken  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  the  refuge  of  the  Anakim  (Jos 
11~).  The  villages  near  it  belonged  to  Judah 
(Jos  15**'-).  The  inhabitants  were  still  independ- 
ent in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  S  5^),  but  A.  was 
attacked  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26®).  Its  inhabitants  were 
enemies  or  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity  (Neh  4^), 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reproach  that  the  children  of 
the  mixed  marriages  spoke  '  half  in  the  speech  of 
A.'  (Neh  13-'').  The  city  is  said  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
to  have  sustained  a  29  years'  siege  by  Psammitichus 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  In  B.C.  711  A.  was  besieged  by 
Sargon  after  the  capture  of  Samaria.  Its  king, 
Yavan  or  Yamanu,  had  been  set  up  in  place  of 
the  Assyrian  nominee  Akhimiti,  whom  Sargon 
placed  on  the  throne  instead  of  a  certain  Aztiri 
who  had  refused  tribute.  The  Philistines,  Jews 
(Ja'udu),  Edomites,  and  Moabites  were  allied,  and 
had  sent  for  aid  to  Pir'u  (PHmaoli  ?) ;  yet  A.  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Assyrians.  In  B.C.  702 
Sennacherib,  according  to  his  own  record,  freed 
Mitinti  (who  seems  to  have  been  also  king  of 
Ashkelon  about  thirty -four  years  later)  from 
Hezekiah,  and  he  became  tributary  for  a  time  to 
Assyria.  In  B.C.  668  the  name  of  the  king  of  A., 
tributary  to  Assurbanipal,  was  AhimUhi  or 
Ahimelech.  The  city  was  taken  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  (c.  165),  and  again  (c.  148)  by  Jonathan 
(1  Mac  5«*  10*»).  It  became  a  bisliopric  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.,  but  its  importance  gradually  decreased, 
and  the  site  was  not  generally  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvi. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 
A8HER  (is^K  '  happy ').— This  was  the  name  of 
Jacob's  eighth  son,  the  second  bom  to  him  by 
Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid  ;  her  elder  son  being  Gad 
(Gn  35'-'').  Aslier  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
(Gn  46"  R).  A  '  happy '  lot  was  predicted  for  him  in 


Jacob's  blessing,  '  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he 
shall  yield  royal  dainties '  (Gn  49^  J).  His  good 
fortune  is  also  foreshadowed  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  '  Blessed  be  Asher  with  children  ;  let 
him  be  acceptable  unto  his  brethren,  and  let  him 
dip  his  foot  in  oil '  (Dt  33=").  When  Israel  left 
Egypt  the  adult  males  of  the  tribe  numbered 
41,500  ;  more  than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or 
Benjamin.  Before  the  invasion  of  Western  Pal. 
the  numbers  had  grown  to  53,400  (Nu  \*^  26*^  P). 
The  tribe  appears  in  the  name  -  lists  with  the 
others  throughout  the  earlier  books.  The  posi- 
tion of  Asher  in  the  desert  march  was  between 
Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  N.  of  the  tabernacle 
( Nu  2-'-3<'  P).  Sethur,  the  chief,  went  with  the  head 
men  of  the  other  tribes  from  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  (Nu  13'=*).  Of  Asher  in 
future  days  little  is  deemed  worthy  of  record  save 
his  inglorious  failures.  As  his  rich  territory  lay 
close  to  the  Phoenician  cities  with  their  open 
markets  and  prosperous  commerce,  he  seems  very 
soon  to  have  identified  his  interests  with  theirs. 
This  may  account  for  his  failure  to  take  pos-ses- 
sion  of  many  of  the  cities  that  had  been  allotted 
to  him  (Jg  P^),  and  also  for  his  inactivity  when, 
in  opposition  to  Sisera  and  his  host,  Zebulun 
'  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death,  and  Naphtali 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  field,'  while  he  '  sat 
still  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  abode  by  his 
creeks '  ( Jg  5"-  ^*).  The  decline  of  Asher  was  so 
rapid  that  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
chief  rulers  in  the  days  of  David  (I  Ch  27 ^*''^^).  He 
shares  with  Simeon  the  reproach  of  having  given 
no  hero,  judge,  or  ruler  to  Israel.  Not  wholly 
lost,  a  few  from  Asher  with  others  from  Manasseh 
and  Zebulun  '  humbled  themselves  and  came  to 
Jerusalem '  in  response  to  the  call  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  30").  Of  this  tribe  was  the  saintly  Anna, 
whose  lofty  piety  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  upon  the 
family  in  the  gathering  evening  of  the  nation's 
life  (Lk  23«-38). 

We  cannot  accurately  trace  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  of  Asher.  Even  if  the  towns  appor- 
tioned to  it  (Jos  19=^''"3S  Jg  P^-  ^•^ ;  see  also  Jos 
j'jio.  11)  -^yere  all  identified,  which  they  are  not, 
the  difficulty  would  remain.  Each  town  carried 
with  it  the  land  belonging  to  its  citizens,  the 
limits  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Dor,  the  modern  Tanturah,  on  the  seacoast  S.  of 
Carmel,  although  inhabited  by  Manasseh,  was  in 
the  lot  of  Asher  (Jos  17^"- ").  Nahr  ez-Zerka, 
known  also  as  the  '  Crocodile  River,'  would  there- 
fore form  a  natural  boundary  to  the  south.  The 
border  may  then  have  passed  over  the  S.E. 
shoulder  of  Carmel.  Touching  the  western  point 
of  Esdraelon,  the  territory  of  Issachar,  it  pro- 
ceeded northward  in  an  irregular  line,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
skirting  the  western  edge  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali. Nearly  opposite  Tyre,  probably,  it  bent 
eastward,  taking  in  a  large  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Beldd  BesMrnh  and  IMM  esh-Shukif, 
turning  seaward  again  in  the  direction  of  Sidon. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  i.  22),  '  The  tribe  of  Ascr  had  that  part  which 
is  called  the  Valley  [by  whidi  he  evidently  means 
the  low  land  along  the  seaboard],  even  all  that 
part  which  lay  over  against  Sidon.'  This  includes 
much  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  land  in 
Palestine.  Grain,  excellent  in  quantity  and 
quality,  is  grown  on  the  Phoenician  plains.  The 
orchards  of  Acre  and  the  orange  groves  of  Sidon 
are  justly  held  in  high  repute.  Even  in  the  decay 
of  the  country  it  continues  to  yield  '  royal  dainties,' 
many  tons  of  oil  being  sent  annually  to  the  palaces 
in  Constantinople,  the  produce  of  these  deep,  rich 
valleys  in  Upper  Galilee,  where  the  hardy  peasants 
cultivate  the  olive  as  of  old.  W.  EwiNO. 
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ASHERAH  (•■n.yjl). — 1.  A  Phoenician  and  Canaan- 
ite  goddess  (Ex  34^'  RVm)  (a)  the  same  as  or  (b) 
distinct  from  'Ashtoreth.  The  name  occurs  (1)  in 
two  Phoen.  inscriptions,  one  from  Kition,  ZDMG 
XXXV.  424,  the  other  from  Ma'sixb,  llev.  Archio- 
loffique  (1SS5),  v.  380.  In  the  first,  as  read  by 
Schroder,  one  'Abdosir  dedicates  a  statue  to  '  the 
Motlier  'Ash^rah.'  The  second  speaks  of  ''Ash- 
toreth in  the 'Ash6rah' ;  (2)  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
inscriptions  (BP  2nd  Ser.  ii.  67,  iii.  71,  v.  97,  vi. 
50).  In  these  mention  is  made  of  one  'Abad- 
'Ashrat,  i.e.  Servant  of  Ashrat,  and  the  latter  word 
is  said  to  be  emphasized  as  a  divine  name  (Schrader, 
ZeMsch.  fur  Assyr.  iu.  [1888]  364) ;  (3)  in  the  OT, 
Jg  3^  'the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  served  the 
Baalim  and  the  Asheroth';  1  K  15"  =  2  Ch  W^ 
'  Maacah  .  .  .  made  an  abominable  image  for  an 
Asherah';  1  K  18^'*  'the  prophets  of  the 
Asherah ' ;  2  K  2F  Manasseh  '  set  the  graven 
image  of  Asherah '  in  the  temple ;  23^  '  vessels 
that  were  made  for  Baal  and  for  the  Asherah ' ; 
23®  Josiah  '  brought  out  the  Asherah  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ' ;  23"  '  the  women  w  ove  hang- 
ings for  the  Asherah.'  (For  Asherah  as  a  goddess, 
see  Kuenen,  Bel.  of  Israel,  ii.  88  ;  Movers,  Die 
Ph'jnizier,  i.  560;  Sayce,  HCM  %\.) 

But  the  existence  of  this  goddess  is  a  disputed 
point.  The  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
limited,  and  not  decisive.  With  regard  to  the 
Phcen.  sources,  the  word  on  the  Kition  inscription 
supposed  to  represent  'Asherah  is  differently  read 
by  Stade,  ZA  IF (1881)  344  f.,  and  in  the  CIS  i.  1.  13; 
whilst  the  phrase  in  the  Ma'sub  inscription  is 
obscure,  and  can  ^  be  explained  in  different  ways 
(Halevy,ii!ev.  des Etudes  Juives,  xii.  110;  Hoffmann, 
Ueber  einige  Phon.  Inschr.  26  ff. ).  Again,  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  inscriptions 
upon  this  point  is  as  yet  uncertain  (Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  3o7,  n.  2;  W.  R.  Smith,  Bel.  Sem.  173  n). 
And,  lastly,  the  OT  passages  are  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  compilers  of  the  hist, 
books  misunderstood  the  term  'Asherah,  and  con- 
fused it  with  'Ashtoreth  (Stade,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Isr.  i.  460 ;  Nowack,  p.  19 ;  ^Y.  K.  Smith,  p.  173 ; 
Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lect.  89). 

2.  A  sacred  tree  or  pole.  The  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  a  Can.  high-place  or  shrine  consisted  of  the 
altar,  near  to  which  stood  a  stone  pillar  or  Ma?ze- 
bah,  and  a  sacred  tree  or  'Aslierah,  1  K  14^,  2  K 
18-'.  For  an  altar  and  an  'Aslierah  of  Baal,  cf. 
Jg  6-25-30  When  the  Israelite  invaders  apjjro- 
priated  for  their  own  religious  worship  the 
high -places  of  the  Canaanites,  they  adopted  also 
the  Mazzebahs  and  'Asherahs,  Mic  5^^-^*,  Is  17^ 
279,  Jeri--,  1  K  14-«,  2  K  ll^"-'^^.  Not  until  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultus  at  Jerus.,  carried  out 
by  Josiah,  did  the  high-places,  and  with  them  the 
pillars  and  sacred  trees,  become  illegal,  Dt  16-^ 

An  idea  of  the  appearance  and  nature  of  an 
Asherah  may  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
It  was  a  tree,  or  stump  of  a  tree,  planted  in  the 
earth,  Dt  16^' ;  it  coiild  be  artificially  made,  Is 
17«,  1  K  14"  16=»;  it  was  made  of  wood,  Jg  62«; 
it  might  receive  an  image-like  form,  1  K  15'^ ;  it 
could  be  'cut  down,'  Ex  34'^  'plucked  up,'  Mic 
5^*,  '  burnt,'  Dt  12^',  or  '  broken  in  pieces,'  2  Ch 
34*.  ^yhat  are  supposed  to  be  representations  of 
such  sacred  trees  may  be  seen  in  Rawlinson's 
Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  37,  or  in  Nowack,  ii.  19. 

The  original  signification  of  the  'Asherahs 
is  not  clear.  Some  have  held  that  they  were 
symbols  either  of  a  supposed  goddess  'Asherah 
(Kuenen,  Bel.  Isr.  ii.  75,  88,  247),  or  of 'Ashtoreth 
(Baethgen,  Beitrage,  218  f.  ;  Oettli  on  Jg  3^  in 
Strack  and  Zockler's  Kurzgefasster  Komm.). 
Others  believe  them  to  have  been  connected  with 
Phallic   worship   (Movers,   Collins,   PSBA,    June 


4,  1889,  291 ;  M.  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Cyjirus,  the 
Bible,  and  Homer,  146,  170) ;  but  against  this, 
see  W.  R.  Smith,  p.  437.  Perhaps  the  most  probable 
view  is  tliat  which  sees  in  the  'Asherahs  a  survival 
of  tree-Morship,  whilst  the  Ma?zebahs  represent  a 
survival  of  stone-worship  (W.  R.  Smith,  p.  169; 
Stade,  Gesch.  i.  460  ff. ;  Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der 
Phonizier,  213  ;  Nowack,  ii.  19). 

The  rendering  'grove'  (plu.  'groves,'  RV 
Asherim)  of  AV  comes  from  LXX  dXtroj,  a  trans, 
which,  though  possible  in  some  cases,  is  obviously 
inappropriate  in  others,  e.g.  1  K  14^^  15^^  2  K  23®. 

LiTERATCRE. — Driver  on  Dt.  I6-I ;  Moore  on  Jg  37  625 ;  and 
the  reff.  above.  For  a  fresh  attempt  to  connect  tree  and  pillar 
veneration  with  Phallic  worship,  see  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant  (IS96),  p.  228  ff.  \V,  C  AlLEN. 

ASHES.— 1.  'Sackcloth  and  ashes'  are,  in  OT, 
Apocr.,  and  NT  alike,  the  familiar  tokens  of  humi- 
liation and  penitence,  generally  accompanied  by 
fasting  (Job  42®,  Is  58^  Dn  9^,  Jon  3«,  Est  4S  Jth 
411,  1  Mac  3«  Mt  Ipi,  Lk  lO^^  etc.).  Ashes  were 
also,  with  earth  and  dust,  the  usual  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, 2  S  V,  Job  2«-  ^,  Jer  62«,  Is  6P.  In  both  cases 
the  penitent  or  mourner  took  the  ashes  and  cast 
them  with  expressive  gesture  'toward  heaven,'  so 
that  they  fell  on  his  person,  and  especially  on  his 
head,  a  custom  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews  (cf. 
Iliad,  xviii.  23  fi'.).  In  extreme  cases  the  mourner 
sat  upon  a  heap  of  ashes  (Job  2^).  References  to  the 
custom  are  freq.  in  Scripture  (see,  in  addition  to 
passages  already  quoted.  Job  2^^  42®,  Jer  6^,  Ezk 
27*^,  Est  43,  Jth  411  91,  1  Mac  3«  4^).  The  priests 
in  times  of  great  affliction  seem  to  have  put  ashes 
on  their  'mitres,'  Jth  4i».  Ashes  upon  the  head 
Avere  also  a  sign  of  physical  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace (2  S  13",  Ezk  28i«,  Mai  4^).  Ashes  are  used 
in  OT,  alone  or  with  '  dust,'  *  as  a  natural  synonym 
of  worthlessness  and  insignificance,  Gn  18^^  Is  44^^', 
Job  13'^  (proverbs  of  ashes = worthless,  trashy  pro- 
verbs) 301^  Sir  10«.  2.  The  same  term  (i^x,  <nrod6s) 
is  employed  in  Nu  19**- 1"  (P)  to  denote  the  mixture 
composed  of  the  ashes  proper  of  the  red  heifer  and 
those  of  'cedar  Avood,  hyssop  and  scarlet,'  and 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  'water 
of  separation.  See  PURIFICATION,  Red  Heifer. 
3.  The  priestly  term.  tech.  for  the  ashes  of  the 
animals  burnt  in  sacrifice  is  i?*^  (lit.  fatness,  LXX 
widrijs),  Lv  1^®  41-  6^"- "  (P) ;  the  corresponding  verb 
denotes  the  clearing  away  of  the  accumulated  fat 
ashes.  Ex  27^  Nu  4^^  See  Taberxacle.  4.  The 
word  rendered  '  ashes '  in  Ex  9*- 1"  (n'5  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  only  found  here)  more  probably  signifies 
'soot,'  as  in  the  m.  of  RV.      See  Commentaries. 

5.  In  1  K  20^- "  '  ashes '  in  AV  is  a  mistranslation, 
from  a  confusion  of  nr??,  a  bandage,  with  njN  ashes ; 
RV  correctly,  'with  his  head- band  over  his  eyes.' 
For  the  use  of  ashes  in  the  preparation  of  bread, 
see  Bread.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

ASHHUR  (n^nyht,  AV  Ashur).— The  'father'  of 
Tekoa  (1  Ch  2^*  4^).    See  Genealogy. 

ASHIMA  {k:2^k,  2  K  17=»).— A  deity  of  the 
Hamathites,  who  introduced  its  worship  into 
Samaria,  when  settled  there  by  Sargon  in  place 
of  the  exiled  Israelites.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  its  identity,  but  none  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Jewish  tradition  has  repre- 
sented it  as  a  hairless  goat,  or,  again,  as  a  cat 
to  which  the  ram  of  the  guilt-offering  was  sacri- 
ficed. Similarity  of  sound  has  led  to  comparison 
with  the  Pers.  osmdn,  Zend,  azirumo,  heaven,  with 
Eshmun,  the  eighth  of  the  Phoen.  Kabirim,  and 
with   the  Bab.  Tashmetu,  goddess  of  revelation, 

*  Ges.  Lex.  (12th  ed.),  follo^s-ing  Earth's  suggested  connexion 
{Etym.  Stud.  20)  of  TEN  with  Arab,  ghibdr  'dust,'  would  render 
by  ■  dust '  in  all  the  passages  above,  by  '  a.'  only  in  Nu  199- 1*. 
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wife  of  Nebo.    Aa  Ilamath  was  occupied  by  the 
Uittites,  the  name  very  possibly  is  of  Hittite  origin. 

J.  MiLLAK. 

ASHKELON  (p'?p?'«<,  in  AV  Eshkalon,  Jos  IS^ ; 
Askelon,  Jg  P*.  1  S  6",  2  S  l** ;  Ashkelon,  Jer  25*' 
47',  Am  1*,  Zeph  2*,  Zee  9* ;  in  Apocr.  Ascalon  both 
AV  and  RV).— One  of  the  five  cnief  cities  of  Phil- 
istia,  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  standing  on  low  clitts 
close  to  the  shore,  and  without  a  harbour.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs  or 
kings  down  to  the  Greek  period.  It  is  first  noticed 
monumentally  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  about 
B.C.  1480-1450,  the  inhabitants  being  said  to  have 
offered  tribute  to  the  Khabiri.  Letters  in  this 
collection  from  Yamtr-Dagan  and  Dagan-takala, 
chiefs  of  Ashkelon,  subject  to  the  Pharaoh,  show 
the  early  worship  of  Dagon  among  its  inhabitants. 
A.  was  reconquered  in  the  14t1i  cent.  B.C.  by 
Ramses  ll.  In  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  its  king  is  noticed 
as  a  tributary  of  Esarhaddon,  and  of  Assurbani- 

5al,  and  was  named  Mitinti.  It  was  captured  by 
onathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabteus  (1  Mac 
IQM  iieoj^  Herod  the  Great  was  born  at  A.,  and 
beautified  it  witli  new  buildings  (Jos.  Wars,  I.  xxi. 
11).  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  it  oecame  a  bishopric, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems  in  the  7th  cent. 
The  Crusaders  took  it  in  1153,  and  it  submitted 
to  Saladin  in  1187.  The  latter  demolished  its 
walls  in  1191,  but  they  were  rebuilt  by  Richard 
'Lion-Heart'  next  year,  and  subsequently  again 
destroyed  by  agreement  with  Saladin.  At  the 
present  day  the  ruins  of  these  later  walls  enclose 
only  gardens  supplied  by  wells  and  half-covered 
witli  sand.  The  modern  name  is  'Askelan.  A 
curious  bas-relief,  representing  Ashtoreth  with  two 
attendants,  has  been  excavated  in  the  ruins,  and  a 
gigantic  statue  (probably  Roman)  was  found  and 
destroyed  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Until  the 
13th  cent.  A.D.  A.  was  an  important  fortress  in  all 
ages,  and  a  depot  on  the  trade  route  to  Egypt. 
See  SWF  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ASHKENAZ  (t;?y><,  Gn  10*,  1  Ch  1«).— The  eldest 
son  of  Gomer,  giving  name  to  a  Japhethite  people, 
referred  to  along  with  Ararat  and  Minni  in  Jer 
51",  and  therefore  apparently  in  or  near  Armenia, 
somewhere  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  Ashken  is  an  Armenian  proper  name,  and 
az  is  an  Armenian  name  ending.  Ascanios,  the 
Homeric  hero,  was  a  Phrygian,  while  there  is  an 
Ascanian  lake  in  Phrygia  as  well  as  in  Bithynia. 
Later  tradition  associates  the  name  of  Scandinavia 
with  that  of  this  race.  See  F.  W.  Schultz  in 
Herzog,  art.  'Gomer,'  vol.  v.  271  f.,  and  comm.  on 
Gn  10*  by  Delitzsch  and  Dillmann. 

J.  Macpherson. 

ASHNAH  (ijyN).  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
Judah.  1.  Jos  15^*,  near  Zorah ;  the  site  is 
unknown.  2.  Jos  15'",  near  Nezib,  farther  south 
than  the  preceding,  also  unknown.  In  the  Ono- 
■inasticon  a  village,  Asan,  is  noticed,  15  (or,  in  the 
Greek,  16)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  direction 
is  not  stated,  and  it  may  be  the  Heb.  Jeshanah, 
though  identified  with  Ashan.       C.  R.  CONDER. 

ASHPENAZ  (T;??*t!(,  etym.  uncertain),— The  chief 
of  Nebuchadrezzar's  eunuchs  (Dn  P). 

ASHTAROTH  (ni-i^^y,  in  form  the  plural  of 
AshtOnth;  cf.  'Andthoth  from  'Andth:  the  name 
is  no  doubt  an  indication  that  the  place  Mas  once 
a  notable  seat  of  the  worship  of  'Ashtoreth). — A 
place  mentioned  in  OT  as  (with  Edre'i)  one  of 
the  two  royal  cities  of  "Og,  the  king  of  Bashan  (Dt 
l^  Jos  9>"  12*  13'-=").  and  as  a  Levitical  city  (1  Ch 
6"'  W  ;  the  parallel  text  Jos  21"  has  Be'eshterah, 
i.e.  probably  House,  or  Temple,  of  'Ashtoreth) 
assigned  (according  to  P)  to  the  Gershonites.      So 


far  as  the  biblical  ckda  go,  'Ashtaroth  might  be 
identical  with  ' Ashteroth-^arnaim  (the  name  being 
merely  abbreviated  from  it) ;  if,  however,  the 
statements  of  Euseb.  (in  the  Onom.)  be  correct,  the 
two  places  were  distinct.  In  the  Onom.,  namely, 
we  read  :  '  (I)  Ashtaroth  Kamaim:  there  are  still 
two  villages  [of  this  name]  in  Bashan,  9  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  between  Adara  (Edre'i) 
and  Abila  (p.  209,  Lag.).  (2)  Ashtaroth:  an 
ancient  city  of  Og,  in  Bashan,  6  miles  from  Adara 
(p.  213).  (3)  Kamaim  Ashtaroth :  now  a  large 
village  in  the  comer  [see  Jerome,  p.  108,  18]  of 
Bashan,  where  the  traditional  dwelling  of  Job  is 
shown  (p.  268).*  Now,  an  ancient  tradition  (see 
Wetzstein  in  the  App.  to  Delitzsch's  Hiob  (E.  tr.  ii. 
397  ti".;  ed.  2,  p.  552  tf.)  places 'U?,  the  fatherland  of 
Job,  in  this  region  :  at  the  top  of  a  long,  low  hill,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Edre'i,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Sa'dtye  (also  called  Sheikh  Sad),  is  a 
mosque,  containing  the  Sukhret  Ayyub,  or  Job's 
Stone,  a  monolith  of  basalt,  against  which, 
according  to  the  legend  reported  by  Arab,  ■writers, 
the  patriarch  leaned  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  and 
received  his  friends  (see  Wetzst.  p.  563,  and 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  pp.  189-191,  with 
plans  and  cuts)  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where,  at  the  close  of  his 
sutierings,  Job  stamped  liis  foot  (cf.  ^or.  38*^'")» 
gushes  forth  the  beautiful  'Job's  Spring,'  the 
waters  of  which,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  are 
conducted  to  the  Hammdm  Ayyub,  or  Job's  Bath, 
reputed  to  possess  healing  virtues  (Wetzst.  p. 
562 ;  Schum.  p.  193  f.  ;  also  PEFSt,  1895,  p.  180) ; 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  this,  Wetzstein  (p.  561  f.) 
saw  the  Makdm,  Ayyub,  or  Tomb  of  Job ;  a 
little  farther  S.,  about  |  of  a  mile  from  Sheikh 
Sad,  at  a  government  settlement  now  called 
El-Merkez,  there  was,  until  recently  (for  its 
place  is  now  occupied  by  barracks),  a  Der  Ayyub, 
or  Monastery  of  Job,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
assigned  by  Abulfeda  (Hist.  anteisL,  ed.  Fleischer, 
p.  128)  to  the  Ghassanide  prince  'Amr  I.  in  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  (Wetzst.  pp.  564-566  ;  Schum.  p. 
196  ;  Socin  in  Bad.  Pal.'^  303  :  Schum.  p.  197  also 
describes  here  a  Makdm  Ayyub,  or  Tomb  of  Job, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Wetzst.  ;  but  van 
Kasteren,  ZDPV,  1893,  pp.  200-204,  declares  this 
building  to  be  not  30  years  old,  and  argues  that 
the  site  of  the  Mal^dra  must  have  been  changed 
since  Wetzstein  saw  it  in  1858).  All  these  Job- 
antiquities  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Arab. 
Avriters  (see  Wetzst.,  and  v.  Kast.  I.e.).  The 
'angulus'  of  Jerome  may  be  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  deep  gorges  of  the  Nahr  er-Rukkad 
and  the  Shari'at  el-Menadireh,  still  called  '  the 
Eastern  Angle '  (Schum.  pp.  3,  342) :  cf.  Onom. 
282,  90  (where  Ntveui)  is  Nawd).  'Job's  Stone'  is 
described  more  fully  by  Schumacher  in  the  ZDP  V, 
1892,  142  ff.  (with  photogi-aphs) :  the  representa- 
tion of  an  Egyp.  kin^  worshipping  before  a  deity 
can  be  traced  upon  it,  together  with  characters, 
which  Erman  (ib.  1893,  205  ff.)  reads  as  Wesr-ma- 
Re,  '  chosen  of  Re','  the  official  title  of  Ramses  II. 
(19th  dynasty);  it  is  consequently  in  reality 
a  monument  of  the  age  when  the  Egyp.  kings 
held  rule  over  Syria.  Further,  only  2^  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Sheikh  Sad  there  is  a  hill,  im'Ashterd 

(\SJLz)>  rising  about  80  ft.  above  the  surrounding 

plain,  and  watered  at  its  foot  by  the  same  copious 
stream  spoken  of  above  as  having  its  source  in 
'Job's  Spring,'  and  here  called  Moyet  en-Neby 
Ayyub  ('stream  of  the  prophet  Job').  Tell 
'Ashtera  Mas  a  military  centre  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Nfildeke,  '  Zur  Topogr.  u.  Gesch.  der  Haur&n- 
gegend,'  ZDMG,  1875,  p.  431,  Mith  the  references) ; 
and  there  are  remains  of  fortifications  around  the 
summit,  together  with  massive  blocks  of  stone  at 
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its  S.  and  S.W.  base,  running  up  the  hill  to  meet 
the  wall  at  the  top,  all  of  a  character  betokening 
an  early  age  (MerrUl,  Edit  of  Jordan,  329  f.  ;  cf. 
Schum.  Across  the  Jordan,  p.  209).  There  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  '  Kamaim  Ashtaroth ' 
of  EuseD.  was  one  of  these  localities  ;  and  Wetzst. 
(p.  575;  Eng.  tr.  p.  427),  Guthe  {ZDPV,  1890,  p.  235), 
and  V.  Kasteren  (ib.  1891,  p.  213),  «dl  identify  the 
biblical  'Ashteroth-I;iamaini  with  Tell  'Ashtera, — 
the  last  named  scholar,  who  interprets  (after  Wetzst.) 
the  name  as  signifying  'Ashtaroth  near  l^amaim  (cf. 
Moresheth-Gath,  etc.),  supposing,  further,  that 
^amaim  (which  Euseb.  connects  closely  with  Job's 
home)  was  at  Sheikh  Sa'd,  though  owning  (ib.  1893, 
p.  197  f.)  that  this  site  is  hardly  so  inaccessible  as 
'  Kamaim '  is  described  as  being,  in  2  Mac  12"^). 

If,  however,  this  was  the  '  Kamaim  Ashtaroth' 
of  Euseb.,  where  was  his  '  Ashtaroth '  ?  Just  9^ 
mUes  south  of  Sheikh  Sa'd,  and  6^  (Schum.)  — 
or  8  (Stiibel's  ma|),  ZDPV,  1890,  Heft  4) — 
miles  X.W.  of  Edrei, — almost  exactly,  therefore, 
at  the  distances  assigned  by  Euseb., — is  the 
\'illage  of  El-Mezeirib  —  situated  on  the  great 
pilgrim-track  (the  Derb  d-Haj)  between  Damas- 
cus and  Mecca,  and  the  first  halting-place  of  the 
pilgrims  after  leaving  Damascus.  A  plan,  descrip- 
tion, and  view  will  be  foimd  in  Schumacher,  pp. 
157-166.  The  situation  of  El-Mezeirib  gives  it 
importance  :  an  annual  fair  is  held  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Mecca-pilgrimage  :  the  ancient  city 
(which  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake)  'must 
have  been  once  a  strongly  fortified  place,'  and  the 
ruins  and  huge  basaltic  blocks,  scattered  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  '  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  pre- 
Mohammedan  buildings'  (Schum.  p.  165).  This 
may  well  be  the  '  Ashtaroth '  of  Euseb.  (so  Buhl, 
Topogr.  des  Xordl.  Ostjordanlandes,  1894,  p.  16). 
Whether,  however,  it  is  the  biblical  "Ashtaroth, 
the  residence  of  'Og,  is  less  certain.  There  is  a 
site,  4^  miles  S.  of  TeU  'Ashtera,  and  11  miles 
N.^V.  of  Edre'i,  called  Tell  el-'Ash'ari,  which, 
though  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  identi- 
fication can  be  drawn  from  the  Arab,  name 
(which  is  radically  different  from  'Ashtera),  is 
preferred  by  others  (e.g.  v.  Kasteren,  ZDPV, 
1891,  p.  213),  and  which  is  adapted,  by  its 
situation  (see  the  description  under  Ashteroth- 
Karxaim  ;  and  for  a  view,  Oliphant,  Land  of 
Gilead,  87  f.,  where  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt 
Asherah),  for  a  roval  stronghold.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  Tell  "Ashtera 
is  one  of  the  two  "Ashtaroths  (if  there  were  two), 
and  that  either  El-Mezeirib  or  TeU  el-'Ash'ari  was 
the  other.  And  if  Euseb.  distinguishes  the  two 
places  correctly  (though  in  calling  both  Ashtaroth 
Kamaim  he  shows  confusion),  the  former  was  'Ash- 
teroth-^amaini,  and  one  of  the  latter  'Ashtaroth. 
Others  identify  Tell  'Ashtera  with  'Ashtaroth,  and 
either  TeU  el-'Ashari  (Oliphant,  Schum.  pp.  207  f., 
209)  or  Mezeirib  (Buhl)  with  "Ashteroth-^amaim  : 
this  is  opposed  to  Euseb.,  and  we  do  not  know,  as 
Schum.  tacitly  assumes,  that  'Ashteroth-^amaim 
was  a  more  considerable  place  than  Og's  capital, 
"Ashtaroth  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
providing  for  ^arnaim  a  site  more  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  description  in  2  Mac  12"^. 

The  antiquity  of  'Ashtaroth  (if  the  name  be  read 
and  identified  correctly)  is  attested  independently 
by  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  inscriptions :  an  Astertu 
occurs  in  the  list  of  places  in  Southern 
Syria  con(iuered  by  Tahutmes  ni.,  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  in  his  twentv-second  year  (Tomkins, 
TSBA  ix.  262,  and  in  RP^  v.  45,  :^o.  28 ;  W.  Max 
Miiller,  Asien  tt.  Eur.  nach  altdg.  Denkm.  p.  162 ; 
cf.  Wiedemann,  Ag.  Gesch.  348  f.,  371) ;  and  an 
Ashtarti  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence,  from 
Pal.,  with  Amenophis  TV.  (15th  cent.  B.C.)  as 
having  been  in  the   possession  of  the  Egyptians, 


and  being  seized  by  rebels  (Bezold  and  Budge,  The 
Tel  ei-Amama  Tablets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  Nos.  43, 
64 ;  cf.  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Age,  1895,  pp.  133,  153). 
The  writers  named  identify  these  places  with 
'Ashteroth-^J[amaim ;  but  they  may  eqnaUy  well 
have  been  the  later  capital  of  'Og,  Ashtaroth 
(supposing  this  to  have  been  distinct). 

S.  R.  Drtvkr. 

ASHTEROTH-RARNAIM  (c:;i2  nrv^z  Ashtaroth* 
of  the  two  horns). — This  is  given  in  the  Sam.  Targ. 
as  c':ip  n*rsj?  t  ''Aphinith  ^amaim,'  and  in  the 
Arab,  vs  of  Saadya  as  'Es-Sanamain.'  It  is  a  site 
of  hoary  age.  The  Rephaun  were  there  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14*).  Under  this  name  it  is 
seen  no  more  in  canon.  Scrip.  ;  bat  it  appears  as 
'  Caniaim '  or  '  Camion '  in  the  Books  of  Mac.  It 
Ls  a  city  '  great  and  strong '  (1  Mac  5^).  It  is  '  hard 
to  besiege,  and  ditficult  of  access,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  approaches  on  all  sides'  (RV 
2  Mac  12"^).  Judas  Maccabseus  took  the  city  by 
assault.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  great 
temple  of  Atargatis,  an  idol  resembling  Dagon  of 
the  PhUistines ;  by  some  also  identified  with  the 
Gr.  Astarte.  There  some  five  and  twenty  thousand 
were  slain,  and  the  temple  itself  was  destroyed. 

The  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  Ashteroth- 
Kamatm,  indicated  in  the  Onomasticon,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  two  sites  bearing 
sinular  names.  Tell  'Ashtera  and  Tell  'Ash'an. 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  describe  Ashteroth-KAmaim 
as  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanceee,  distin- 
guishing two  viUages  of  the  same  name,  9  miles 
apart,  which  lay  inter  Adaram  et  AbUam  civitates. 
From  Tell  'Ash'ari,  Der'ah  (Adara)  is  distant  11 
miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  Abil  (Abila)  14  nules 
to  the  S.W.,  while  Tell  'Ashtera  is  about  5 
mUes  N.  Tell  'Ash'ari  is  a  position  of  great 
strength.  On  one  side  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Yarmuk,  on  the  other  extends  a  great  chasm  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  waterfaU.  BuUt  on  this 
projecting  headland  the  city  was  protected  on  the 
only  side  open  to  attack  by  a  triple  waU,  traces  of 
which  stUl  remain.  There  are  ruins  of  a  temple 
beside  a  bridge  which  spans  the  Yarmuk  lower  down, 
possibly  that  destroyed  by  Judas.  Tell  'Ashtera, 
standing  in  the  plain,  although  once  girt  by 
mighty  waUs,  could  never  have  l^n  a  place  of  such 
strength  as  this.  The  question  of  identification 
can  be  settled  only  by  excavation.  The  Sam. 
Aphinith,  which  may  be  'Afineh  on  Jebel  Haurdn, 
not  far  from  Bosrah  (Waddington,  No.  2296-7), 
and  the  Arab.  Es-Sananuiin  on  the  Haj  road, 
south  of  Damascus,  2>3  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tell  "Ashtera, 
are  palpably  impossible.  W.  EwiXG. 

ASHTORETH  (rrjtys,  plur.  n^i  'Ashtaroth).— 
The  principal  goddess  of  the  §idonian3  (1  K  ll*-*, 
2  K  23^*),  and  a  prominent  goddess  among  the 
Phoenicians  gener^dly,  in  whose  honour  Solomon 
bmlt  a  high-place  on  the  hiUs  opposite  the  temple 
(11. cc),  who  IS  stated  (by  different  Deut.  writers) 
to  have  been  worshipped  previously  by  the  un- 
soiritual  Israelites,  Jg  2"  10«,  1  S  7^  ^  12i»,— aU 
plur.,  'Ba'al  (or  the  Ba'als)  and  the  ' Ashtoreths,' 
I.e.  'Ashtoreths  distinguished  by  the  places  at 
which  they  were  worshipped,  or  by  special  attri- 
butes,— and  in  whose  temple  at  Ashlfelon  (1  S 
31"):^  the  Philistines  deposited  the  armour  of 
Saul.  The  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
probably  'Ashtart  (cf.  LXX  and  other  Gr.  writers, 
' A.(rrdfrrri) :  'Ashtoreth  (cf.  Mdlech  for  Milk)  perhai>s 
arose  by  maUcious  substitution  of  the  vowels  of 

*  As  pointed  by  the  Massoietea,  Aahtdx>:h  is  the  construct 
state  of  Ashtaroth,  the  plural  of  Aditoreth. 

t  So  Petennann'9  MS  A :  Petermann's  text,  however,  has 
D':np  rtnnry ;  and  Walton's  Polyglott  reads  mnp  TVZ'S:. 

;  Read  'house  (i.e.  temple)  of  'A$ht&reth' :  cf.  LXX  ut  n 
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bosheth,  '  shame.'  'Ash tart  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Phojn.  inscriptions,  and  is  an  element  in  numer- 
ous Phccn.  proper  names.  Tabnith,  king  of  Sidon, 
styles  both  himself  and  his  father  Eshmun'azar  I., 
priest  of  'Ash tart ;  and  in  his  sepulchral  inscription 
places  his  tomb  under  her  protection,  declaring 
that  its  violation  would  be  an  'abomination  to 
'Ashtart '  (see  the  Inscr.  in  full  in  Driver,  Notes  on 
Samuel,  p.  xxvi).  Eshmun'azar,  son  of  the  Tabnith 
just  mentioned,  and  his  mother  Am'ashtart, 
'priestess  of  'Ashtart,  our  lady  (ina-i),'  state  that 
they  have  built  a  house  (temple)  for  'Ashtart  in 
$idon  (CIS  I.  i.  3'='>'').  Tliis  was  probably  the 
great  temple  of  'AcrrdfyrTj  in  ^idon,  which  Lucian 
visited  (de  Dea  Syria,  §  4).  Besides,  however, 
this  temple  which  was  dedicated  to  'Ashtart,  as 
patron -goddess  of  Sidon,  Eshmun'azar  and  his 
mother  built  another  in  honour  of  a  second 
'Ashtart,  bearing  the  title  of  hvi  dc  'name  of 
Ba'al'  (ib.  1.  ").*  So  again  Bod'ashturt,  another 
king  of  Sidon,  builds  a  temple  mncv'?  ''?»<'?  '  to  his 
god  'Ashtart'  (ib.  4").  It  is  m  accordance  with  the 
eading  position  thus  accorded  to  'Ashtart  at  Sidon 
that  on  Sidon  ian  coins  the  goddess  is  often  figured 
standing  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  with  her  right 
hand,  holding  a  crown,  stretclied  forward,  as  though 
pointing  the  vessel  on  its  way.t 

According  to  Menander,  as  reported  by  Jos.  (Ant. 
VIII.  V.  3;  c.  Ap.  i.  18),  tliram  built  in  Tyre  a 
temple  to  Herakles  (Melkart),  and  afterwards  one 
to  'Ashtart,  Mhose  priest  was  Ithobal,  Jezebel's 
father :  in  Tyre,  however,  Melkart  was  the  principal 
god,  and  'Ashtart  took  the  second  place.  The 
worship  of  'Ashtart  is  also  widely  attested  in  the 
Phcen.  colonies  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  esp.  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Car- 
thage. At  Kiti  (Kition)  in  Cyprus  we  read  of  an 
image  erected  by  a  worshipper  mne'v'?  'T\i.-h  '  to  his 
lady,  to  'Ashtart'  (CIS  ib.  IP);  from  the  same 
locality  we  have  an  Inscription  (ib.  86)  giving  par- 
ticulars of  the  provision  made  for  the  service  of  her 
temple,  includmg  builders,  door-keepers,  barbers, 
scribes,  and  other  attendants.  In  Gul  (Gaulus, 
near  Malta)  we  hear  of  a  mntry  na  npo,  or  '  sanctu- 
ary of  the  temple  of  'Ashtart'  (CIS  ib.  132) ;  and 
her  worship  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  is  attested  by  two 
Inscriptions,  one  found  in  Eryx  itself,  the  other 
from  Sardinia,  l>eginning  with  the  words,  '  To  the 
lady,  to  'Ashtart,' t and  'To  'Ashtart  of  Erekh,' 
respectively.  At  Carthage,  one  'Abdmelkart  styles 
himself  (ib.  255)  '  servant  of  'Ashtart,  the  glorious 
(nnnn)';  and  we  read  (ib.  263)  of  Am'ashtart  b-k 
rnnry  vh  ncya  •  who  is  of  the  people  of  the  men  of 
'Ashtart,'  i.e.  who  belonged  to  the  people  attached 
to  her  temple.  Of  names  compounded  with  'Aslitart 
we  find  Am'ashtart  (ib.  3"  al. ),  and  Ammath'ashtart 
(46'  al.),  'handmaid  of  'A.';  Ger'ashtart,  'client 
[Cheyne  on  Ps  15»]  of  'A.'  (138'^  and  often); 
'Abd  ashtart,  '.servant  of  A.'  (115'),§  usually  con- 
tracted to  Bod'ashtart  (4''- '  35*  and  very  often) ; 
'Ashtartyathan,  ''A.  has  given'  (72^-2);  see  further 
references  in  Bloch,  Phoen.  Glossar  (1891).i| 

*  Name  =  manifestation  (cf.  Ex  2321,  Dt  12*,  etc.).  Others, 
however  (as  Hal6vv,  E.  Meyer,  Dillm.,  Nowock,  Ileb.  Arch.  ii. 
307),  render  '  Ba'al  s  Celestial  'Ashtart'  (cf.  below),  pronouncing 
0^ ;  and  in  I.18  gfroup  the  letters  into  DiiK  CDS'  ninry  '  'Ashtart 
of  the  glorious  heavens.' 

t  Cf.  B.  V.  Head,  IlUt.  Numorum,  p.  673 ;  Babelon,  Ltt  RoU 
de  Syrie,  p.  cxiiii,  152,  102,  with  the  two  spirited  representa- 
tions, Plate  xxii.  6  and  22.  The  goddess  is  also  represented  on 
the  coins  of  other  Phoan.  cities,  as  Aradus,  Berytus,  Botrjs, 
Byblus,  Tyre,  etc.  (Head,  I.e.  pp.  668,  669,  674,  676). 

X  Followed  by  the  words  D"n  y\H,  i.e.  (probably)  '  of  long 
life,"  an  epithet  of  the  go<lde8S,  whence  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  the  city  Eryx — on  inscriptions  and  coins  {CIS 
I.  i.  p.  173»)  niK— received  its  name. 

I  The  name  also  of  Hiram's  grandson  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  1.  18, — 

II  With  the  preceding  paragraph  cf.  B&thgen,  Sem.  Rel.-Gtseh. 
1888,  pp.  31-87. 


Although,  however,  'Ashtart  was  thus  a  dis- 
tinctively Phcen.  goddess,  PluL'nicia  was  not  her 
original  home.  The  prototype  of  'Ashtart  was 
Ishtar,  a  deity  who  had  for  long  held  a  conspicuous 

{)lace  in  the  Pantheon  of  As.syria,  and  wlio  was 
ocalised,  with  special  attribiites,  in  many  different 
cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.*  in  a  prayer  of 
Asshurna^irpal,  purporting  to  date  c.  1800  B.C., 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  is  addressed  by  him  as  '  queen  of 
the  gods,  into  whose  hands  are  delivered  the  com- 
mands of  the  great  gods,  lady  (it7i7)of  Nineveh  .  .  . 
daughter  of  Sin  (the  moon-god),  sister  of  Shamash 
(the  sun-god),  who  rules  all  kingdoms,  who  de- 
termines decrees,  the  godd&ss  of  the  imiverse,  lady 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  hears  petitions,  heeds 
sighs,  the  merciful  goddess  who  loves  justice' ;  he, 
her  '  priest-king,'  protests  that  she  had  called  him 
to  his  tlirone,  he  bad  restored  and  beautified  her 
temple  ;  and  he  calls  upon  her  now  to  hear  his  cry, 
and  to  heal  him  in  his  sickness.  Other  monarchs 
(Shalmaneser  ll.,  Sennacherib,  etc.)  place  Ishtar 
next  to  Asshur,  and  speak  of  both  together  as 
marching  at  their  side,  directing  them  in  their 
wars,  and  giving  them  victory  over  their  foes. 
Esarhaddon,  for  instance,  says,!  '  Ishtar,  the  lady 
of  onslaught  and  battle,  who  loves  my  priest- 
hood, stood  at  my  side  and  brake  their  Lows.' 
Shalmaneser  II.  aLso  styles  her  '  princess  (rishti)  of 
heaven  and  earth '  -,%  and  Esarliaddon  calls  her 
'queen  (sharrat)  of  all.' §  Another  aspect  of 
Ishtar's  character  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
curious  mythological  poem,  which  recounts  her 
descent  into  the  Underworld  in  search  of  the  heal- 
ing waters  which  should  restore  to  life  her  bride- 
groom Tammuz,  the  young  and  beautiful  Sun-god, 
slain  by  the  cruel  hand  of  winter.  Here  it  is 
related  hoAv,  as  she  journeys  towards  the  realm  of 
Allat,  queen  of  the  clead,  '  tlie  land  without  return, 
the  house  of  darkness,'  she  is  stripped  in  succession, 
as  she  passes  its  seven  gates,  of  all  her  attire,  her 
crown,  her  earrings,  her  necklace,  her  mantle,  her 
girdle,  her  bracelets,  and  her  tunic :  while  she 
is  there  all  intercourse  between  male  and 
female  ceases  in  the  animal  creation ;  at  last, 
at  Ea's  command,  she  is  released,  her  adorn- 
ments are  restored  to  her,  and  she  returns  to 
earth.  Here  Ishtar,  who  is  evidently  conceived 
as  the  goddess  of  fertility  and  productiveness, 
symbolises,  it  seems,  the  lifegiving  earth,  which 
loses,  one  by  one,  its  adornments  as  it  passes 
into  the  darlv  prison-house  of  winter,  to  have 
them  restored  to  it  at  springtime,  as  nature 
awakens  with  the  returning  love  of  the  youthful 
sun-god.  II 

Another  Ishtar  is  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  daughter  of 
Asshur,  and  sister  of  Marduk,  styled  by  Esar- 
haddon '  lady  of  ladies,  terrible  in  onslaught,  lady 
of  battle,  queen  of  the  gods,'  a  martial  goddess, 
Avho  appears  to  Asshurbanipal  in  a  vision,  armed 
with  quivers  and  a  l)ow,  and  brandishing  a  sword, 
and  [)romises  him  victory  against  his  foes.  Ishtar 
of  Uruk  (Erekh)  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
legend  of  Izdubar  (Gilgamish) :  when  the  hero  has 
delivered  Uruk  from  the  Elamites,  who  have  been 
besieging  it,  and  won  for  himself  the  crown,  Ishtar 
offers  liim  her  liand  :  he  refuses  it,  reproaching  her 
with  the  levity  with  which  she  had  chosen  and 

•  The  following  quotations  from  Assyr.  sources  are  token  from 
G.  A.  Barton's  study,  'The  Semitic  Ishtar  Cult,'  in  Hebraiea, 
April-July,  lS93,and  Oct.  1893-Jan.  1894,  where  the  Inscriptions 
in  which  "they  occur  are  translated  at  lenffth.  Cf.  also  Tiele, 
Bah.-Agg.  Geich.  626-528.  Nanft  is  also  identified  with  Ishtar  ; 
but  it  has  not  seemed  necessary,  for  the  purpoee  of  the  present 
article,  to  pursue  this  subject. 

t  Ib.  p.  139. 

J  Schroder,  KAT^p.  117  (on  Jg  213). 

iKAT^as^yr. 

II  Tlie  poem  may  be  re.ad  also  in  Sayce's  HihlH-rt  Lecturet, 
p.  221  fT.  ;  or  in  A".  Jeremias,  Dif  Bab.-Asg.  Vorttellungen  torn 
Leben  nach  dem  Tode  (1SS7),  p.  10  ff. 
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discarded  her  former  husbands.*  Here  Ishtar  is 
not  only  lavish  with  her  love,  but  appears  almost 
as  a  polyandrous  goddess,  t  In  other  respects  the 
'lady  or  Uruk'  resembles  Ishtar  of  2sineveh. 
Ishtar  of  Babylon  is  addressed  in  a  hymn  as 
'  mother  of  the  gods,  fulfiller  of  the  commands  of 
Bil,  producer  of  verdure,  lady  of  mankind,  be- 
gettress  of  adl,  mother  Ishtar,  whose  might  no  god 
approaches, 'and  whose  aid  andsympathyasuppliant 
may  expect  to  receive.  :t  This  was  the  goddess 
under  whose  protection,  in  •v'irtue  of  a  singular 
custom — reported  independently  by  Herodotus  {L 
199),§  the  author  of  Bar  6^,  and  Strabo  (xvi.  1.  20), 
— the  women  of  Babylon  placed  themselves  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  chastity. 

Xastly,  Ishtar  is  identified  with  the  planet 
Venus :  on  this  aspect  of  her  nature  it  will  be 
:  sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to  the  passages  trans- 
I  lated  in  Schrader,  KAT^  on  Jg  2^^,  or  in  Sayce, 
Hibb.  Lect.  p.  253  f.  (cf.  p.  269=Jeremias,  Izdubar- 
Nimrod,  p.  62). 

Though  Ishtar  was  thus  variously  localised,  her 
general  attributes  remained  the  same.  She  occupied 
a  place  in  the  Assyr.  Pantheon  next  to  Asshur 
himself:;;  in  particular,  she  was  (1)  the  lady  (or 
mistress)  of  the  locality  in  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped ;  (2)  queen  of  the  gods,  and  princess  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  (3)  a  warrior  goddess ;  (4)  the 
goddess  of  generation  and  producti^-ity ;  (5)  she 
was  identified  with  the  planet  Venus.  These 
aspects  of  her  nature'  are  retained  as  her  cult 
travels  westw-ards,  sometimes  one  being  more 
prominent  than  the  other,  sometimes  several  being 
combined.  IT 

From  the  notices  contained  in  OT  itself,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  determine  the  ideas  associated 
with  the  Phocn.  'Ashtart,  or  the  character  of  her 
rites  ;  but  there  are  many  independent  indications 
which  make  these  clear.  She  must  have  been  pre- 
eminently the  goddess  of  sexual  passion.  By 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  alike  she  is  habitually 
identified  with  'AtppoSiri} ;  and  there  are  sufficiently 
definite  allusions  to  the  unchaste  character  of  the 
rites  with  which  she  was  worshipped.**  Lucian 
{De  dea  Syria,  §  4)  ^-isited  a  great  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Byblus  (Gebal),  in  which  the  rit«s  of  Adonis 
(who  corresponded  to  Tammuz,  q.v.)  were  per- 
formed :  here  such  women  as  would  not  shave 
their  hair  in  commemoration  of  his  burial,  were 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  to  a  stranger,  the  money 
received  being  expended  on  a  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite 
(cf.  the  Bab.  custom  referred  to  above).  At 
Aphaka  in  the  Lebanon  there  was  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite, tt  the  rites  practised  at  which  were  of 
such  a  character  that  they  were  suppressed  by 
Constantine  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  55). 

Again,  as  we  saw,  Ishtar  Avas  'queen  of  the 
gods,  and  princess  of  heaven  and  earth ' ;  and  it 
scarcely  adrnits  of    doubt    that    the    '  Queen    of 

•  Barton,  Hebraica,  Oct  lS93-Jan.  18W,  p.  1  ff.;  Sayce,  l.e.  p. 
246  ff.;  Jeremias,  Izdxibar-A'imrod  (1S91),  p.  24  f. 

t  W.  K.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.^  p.  56. 

j  Barton,  pp.  15-17;  Jeremias,  I.e.  p.  5Sf.;  Zimmem,  Bab. 
Butspgalmen,  p.  33  ff. 

5  Mi>-iTT«,  as  Hdt.  calls  the  goddess  (whom  he  identifies  with 
Aphrodite),  is  probably  Belit, — the  word  rendered  'lady'  in  the 
extracts  cited  above,  and  the  fem.  of  Bel  (Ba'al),  lord. 

E  How  fully,  in  the  popular  creed,  Ishtar  became  the  goddess 
*«t'  ficxf.t,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  plur. 
ithtardt  was  used  to  express  the  idea  of  female  divinities  in 
general  (£:.irJ  180). 

%  The  etymolog>-  of  Ifhtar,  as  of  'Ashtart,  is  obscure :  there 
is  no  apparent  Sein.  derivation,  and  the  conjectures  that  have 
heen  offered  are  not  satisfactory  ;  the  Arab,  'athara  (Barton, 
■p.  71)  is  not  to /all  simplv.  but  to  humMe  or  trip.  It  is.  perhaps, 
of  non-Sem.  origin  (KAT^  179 ;  Sayce,  Hibb.  Lect.  252 f.).  The 
gender  of  the  deity,  after  it  was  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians, 
was  marked  externally  by  the  addition  of  the  fem.  termina- 
tion, t. 

**  Hence  her  worship  may  be  alluded  to  in  passages  such  as 
Ho8  413.14,  Jer  2»  etc. 

tt  Sozom.  Eed.  Higt.  iL  5  ;  Zosimus,  i.  58, — dted  bv  Barton, 
p.  32. 


Heaven,'  to  whom,  in  Jeremiah's  day,  the  women 
of  Judah  otlered  cakes  (ct;?,  a  peculiar  term) 
and  other  sacrifices  (Jer  7"  44^'^'^),  was  either 
the  Assyr.  Ishtar,*  or  her  Phcen.  counterpart 
'Ashtart.  '  Celestial,'  now,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  'Ashtart  elsewhere.  Sanchoniathon  (p.  30) 
speaks  of  Astarte  as  daughter  of  Ovpa.y6s ;  and 
Sozomen  remarks  that  the  Aphrodite  mentioned 
above  as  worshipped  at  Aphaka,  was  called  there 
Ovpavia.  The  temple  of  Oi'pai'ta  'A<f>podLTr],  also,  in 
Ashkelon,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  105),  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  the  oldest  of  that  goddess  of 
which  he  could  learn,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
the  temple  of  Ashtart,  referred  to  in  1  *S  3P''.t  All 
this  becomes  clearer  if  we  supplement  the  some- 
what scanty  notices  which  we  possess  of  'Ashtart 
herself  by  the  more  abundant  materials  relating  to 
Aphrodite.  For  not  only  did  Aphrodite  correspond 
in  general  character  to  Ashtart,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  her  attributes  were  largely 
moulded  upon  those  of  'Ashtart,  and  that  many 
elements  in  her  cult  were  of  Phoen.  origin.  Already 
Homer  frequently  speaks  of  Aphrodite  as  Kwr/xf 
(11.  V.  330,  etc.)  and  Kvdepeia  (Od.  viii.  288,  etc.),  and 
alludes  to  her  temple  at  Paphos,J  which,  then  and 
afterwards,  was  so  celebrated  that  no  term  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  Venus  by  classical 
writers  than  Faphia  or  Cypria.  Cyprus,  however, 
is  known  independently  to  have  been  not  only 
colonised  from  Phoenicia,  but  also  (see  above)  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  'Ashtart ;  and 
according  to  Herodotus  (I.e.),  the  Cyprians  them- 
selves declared  their  temple  (at  Paphos)  to  have 
been  founded  from  that  of  Oi'pai'ia  'A^poSin}  at 
Ashkelon ;  while  the  temple  of  the  same  deity  in 
Cythera,  the  island  off"  the  S.  coast  of  Lacedaemon, 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Greece  (Pausan.  iii.  23.  1),  is  stated  likewise 
by  Herodotus  (ib.)  to  have  been  a  Phoen.  foxmda- 
tion.  Cicero  also  speaks  (N.  D.  iii.  §  59)  of  four 
distinct  Venuses,  one  being  '  Syria  Cyproque  con- 
cepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,  quam  Adonidi  nupsisse 
proditum  est.'  That  Aphrodite  was  the  goddess  of 
sexual  passion,  needs,  of  course,  no  proof;  and 
Cyprus  was  the  chief  centre,  whence  her  worship 
was  diffiised  through  the  Gr.  world.  But,  secondly, 
she  often  bore  in  Greece  also  the  title  Orpeu'/o ; 
temples  of  'A^pooinj  Ovparia  are  thus  mentioned, 
not  only  at  Cythera,  but  also  at  Athens,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere  ;  §  and  speaking  of 
the  one  at  Athens,  Pausanias  expressly  remarks 
(i.  14.  7)  that  OiJpai'Mi  was  reverenced  first  by  the 
Assyrians,  then  by  the  Paphians  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  Phoenicians  dwelling  in  Ashkelon,  from  whom 

•  See  the  essays  on  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven '  by  Schrader  in  the 
Beriehte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1SS6,  p.  489  f.,  and  in  the  Z.  /Ur 
Attyr.  1888,  pp.  356-360 ;  and'by  Kuenen  in  his  Abhandlungen, 
1894,  p.  206.  These  scholars  point  to  an  inscription  in  which 
among  20  titles  of  'the  lady  (bilit)  of  countries,  the  queen 
(ntaUcatu),  Ishtar,'  there  actually  occurs  that  of  '  queen 
Imalkatu)  of  heaven.'  Schrader  further  remarks  that  there  is 
independent  evidence  of  an  "Ashtar,  conceived  specially  as  a 
celestial  goddess,  being  prominent  at  the  same  time  in  the  name 
''Athar  of  Heaven,'  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur- 
banipal,  as  the  goddess  of  a  y.  Arabian  tribe  (KAT^  on  Jer  7^ ; 
on  'Athar='Ash*ar,  see  below).  Cf.  also  Savce,  Hibb.  L.  pp. 
261,  209  f.  (= Jeremias,  I.e.  62  f.). 

t  Cf.  how,  on  a  bilingual  votive  tablet  found  at  Athens  (C/5 
I.  i.  11.5),  an  Ascalonite  ' Abd'aghtart  {^■^po^  mrMTjnaj?)  is 
called  in  the  Gr.  text  'jV*/>»3/»-<»*.  Certain  types  of  the  coins  of 
AshJ^elon  also  exhibit  the  head  of  Astarte":  B.  V.  Head,  HUA. 
Xumonim,  1887,  p.  679 f. ;  De  Saulcv,  Kumigmatiqxu  de  la  Terre 
.^ainte,  1874.  pp.  179 f.,  '202  (No.  13).  206  (So.  2).  The  dove, 
which  (see  below)  was  sacred  to  'Ashtart,  is  also  a  standing 
feature  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Ashf^elon ;  see  De  Saulcv,  l.e. 
p.  179,  Xo8.  9  and  10  (both  with  head  of  the  goddessX  189-191 
(Augustus),  Xos.  8, 10, 11,  13,  etc^,  and  Plate  ix.  5,  «. 

t  Od.  8,  362  :  r.  i'  ipx  li.C*ftr  ixxtt  fOjuuuizi  'A^ptiirr,  'Ei 
Tlxftt,  U6»  ii  «'  r{u4taf  ^lii;  n  Si/nui  ;  cf.  u£n.  L  415-417. 

§  Paus.  L  14.  7,  19.  2  ;  ii.  23.  8  ;  %-i.  20.  6,  25.  1 ;  viii.  32.  2  ;  ix. 
16.  3.  The  Greeks  often  understood  Olftitim  to  be  the  goddess 
of  loftier,  purer  love,  as  opposed  to  '.Kiptii-rr,  rkrir.uAi,  who 
representea  the  merelv  sensual  passion  (Xen.  Symp.  viii.  9 ; 
Paus.  L\.  16.  4,  Bekk.).  " 
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her  cult  M'as  introduced  into  Cythera.  Then, 
thirdly,  Islitar,  as  shown  above,  was  also  a  martial 
goddess.  From  the  mere  fact  that  Saul's  armour 
was  deposited  by  the  Philistines  in  the  temple  of 
'Ashtart  at  Ashkelon,  it  could  hardly  be  inferred 
that  'Ashtart  bore  there  a  martial  character  (for 
trophies  of  a  victory  might  be  dedicated  to  anv 
deity) ;  but  there  are  some  other  indications  which 
support  this  supposition.  In  the  temple  of  Cythera, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  loundea  from 
Phoenicia,  if  not  from  Ashkelon,  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  afiai'ov  Ciir'Kianivov  (Paus.  iii.  23.  1). 
At  Corinth  and  Sparta  also  there  was  an  'A^poSiri? 
uyrXiffixivr]  (ib.  ii.  5.  1;  iii.  15.  10,  Bekk.);  several 
epigrams  in  the  anthology  (Jacobs,  ii.  677-679) 
describe  Aphrodite  as  armed  with  helmet  and 
spear ;  she  also  receives  the  epithet  viKri<pbpo$,  and 
is  represented  with  the  weapons  of  Ares  (as  in  the 
well^nown  statue  called  the  Venus  of  Capua).* 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Phcen.  'Ashtart  con- 
fined to  the  Gr.  world.  The  worship  of  the  Kom. 
Venus,  originally  a  goddess  of  springtime,  of 
gardens,  of  blossoming  vegetation,  assimilated 
many  elements  from  her  cult.  Mention  has  been 
made  already  of  the  great  Phcen.  temple  of  'Ashtart 
at  Eryx  in  Sicily ;  and  this  seems  to  have  formed 
a  centre  as  influential  for  the  diffusion  of  her  rites 
in  Italy  as  Paphos  or  Cythera  had  been  for  their 
diffusion  in  Greece.  That  the  goddess  worshipped 
at  Eryx  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Venus, 
can  be  readily  shown :  who  does  not  recollect 
Horace's  '  Erycina  ridens,  Quam  Jocus  circumvolat 
et  Cupido '  (Carm.  i.  2.  33  f.),  or  the  passage  in 
which  Vir^l  connects  her  with  the  Venus  of 
Cyprus,  'Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice 
sedes  Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliaj'  (^n.  v.  759f.)?t 
Venus  Victrix  and  Venus  Genetrix,  also,  just 
develop  ideas  which  we  have  already  seen  com- 
bined in  'A(ppo5iTT)  Ovpavla,  viz.  that  of  the  martial 
goddess  of  victory,  and  that  of  the  fertile  mother 
of  all.: 

Some  account  of  the  temple  and  rites  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite  is  given  oy  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii. 
2.  3).§  Kivi/pas,  a  personage  who  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  Cyprian  mythology  (cf.  II.  xi.  19-23), 
was  its  reputed  founder  ;  the  priests  of  the  goddess, 
who  were  also  kings,  were  styled  KiwpaBal.  Only 
male  victims  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  her,  kids 
being  accounted  the  best  for  purposes  of  exti- 
spicitim,  for  their  skill  in  which  her  priests  were 
famed.  No  blood,  however,  was  shed  upon  the 
altar,  which,  though  standini^  in  the  open  air,  was 
supposed  never  to  be  rained  uj^n.  The  goddess 
herself  was  symbolised  by  a  cone.||  Her  devotees 
were  initiated  with  impure  rites.  IT    Doves  were 

•  Preller,  Griech.  ifythol.s  i.  pp.  2792-  8,  2S0*,  2811. 

t  Votive  tablets  found  at  Eryx  bear  also  the  inscription 
Vbnkrei  Erucisai  (CIL  72.')3-5,  7257). 

t  See  further,  Preller,  Riiin.  ilythol.3  i.  pp.  435,  437,  442 f.,  445. 

i  On  the  site,  dimensions,  etc.  of  the  ancient  temple,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  recovered  by  excavation,  the  reiwjrt  of  the 
Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Sttidies, 
188iB,  pp.  14l)-224,  supersedes  everything  that  hod  been  previously 
written.  (The  statements  of  Di  Cesnola  in  his  worlc  on  Cyprus 
are  highly  untrustworthy ;  see  il).  p.  204  f.;  Gardner,  New 
Chaptert  in  Greek  History,  p.  175.)  The  princiiml  ancient 
notices  respecting  the  temple  are  collected  by  M.  R.  James, 
ib.  p.  ITS-lfc. 

I  Simulacrum  de»  non  effijfie  humana,  continuus  orbis  latiore 
initio  tenuem  in  ambitum  metw  modo  exsurgens,  et  ratio  in 
obscure.  Upon  the  coins  of  Cj-pms,  stniclc  under  the  Rom. 
emperorSj  in  the  name  of  the  x»itit  Ki«rp/«(»,  this  sacred  cone, 
standing  m  its  temple,  with  a  dove,  or  doves,  on  the  roof,  is  a 
constant  feature  ;  see  Perrot  ct  Chipiez,  Hixt.  of  Art  in  Cyprus 
and  Phctn.  dgs.  68, 199.  202  (Enp.  tr.  i.  pp.  123,  276,  281) ;  Rawlln- 
son,  Hist,  of  Photn.  p.  145  ;  or  Head,  p.  028.  Stone  cones  about 
a  yard  in  height,  also,  no  doubt,  synilmlising  the  goddess,  have 
been  found  at  Athidnau  (Ooljri),  and  in  Oozzo  (Oaulus)  »nd 
Malta  (Perrol;  et  Chip.  flgs.  205,  223) ;  and  a  cone  is  often 
flgrured  on  gems,  etc.  (ib.  figs.  29,  232,  ch.  iv.  end). 

If  Clem.  Alex.  Protrep.  pp.  12,  13  ;  Amob.  adv.  Oentet,  v.  19 ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6.  Cf.  the_ close  of  the  TMissage  of  Hdt.  (i.  199) 
referred  to  above,  i»'«x!i  ^'  *«'  ^f  i^i'f*u  irrJ  <rm^xkf,ritt 


sacred  to  her.*  A  large  number  of  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Paphos,  headed  Ilai^/^  A<ppo- 
dirxi :  in  many  of  these  parents  dedicate  their 
children  to  the  goddess,  t 

'Ashtart  appears  to  have  been  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  female  figure,  somewhat  short  in  stature, 
usually  naked,  with  rounded  limbs,  but  sometimes 
draped,  the  hands  supporting  the  breasts.^or  some- 
times with  one  holding  a  dove  in  her  bosom  ;  § 
terra-cotta  statuettes  of  this  description  are  found 
not  only  in  Cyprus,  but  also  upon  most  of  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Figs.  381, 
382  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez'  work  are  particularly 
interesting.  The  right  hand  here  supports  the 
breast,  while  the  left  hand  is  extended  downwards 
in  front :  may  figures  of  this  kind,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  have  formed  the  type  out  of  which  the 
Venus  of  Medici  was  ultimately  developed  ?  ||  Clay 
figures,  of  the  same  general  type,  usually  con- 
sidered to  represent  Ishtar,  are  also  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  ruins  of  Mesopotamia,  and  at 
Susa.H 

In  some  localities  'Ashtart  seems  further  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  moon-goddess.  Thus  Lucian 
(Z>e  dea  Syria,  §  4),  speaking  of  the  temple  at 
Sidon,  mentioned  above,  says,  <lis  /j^v  avrol  Xifovaiv, 
'AffrdpTTjs  iarlv  'Aa-rdprriv  8'  ^7w  doK^u  ^eXrjvalrjy 
(/jLfjLevai ;  and  Herodian  declares  (v.  6.  10)  that 
Ovpavlav  ^otyiKet ' A<TTpodpx>)v  dvojxd^ovffi,  ffiK-fivriv  elvai 
e4\ovT€i.** 

How  this  transformation  of  the  character  of 
Ishtar  ft  took  place  is  not  perfectly  certain.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Ba'al,  as  lia'al  Shamaim  (Ba'al  of 
heaven),  was  identified  with  the  sun ;  and  hence 
his  consort  'Ashtart  might  not  unnaturally  be 
regarded  as  the  moon.  Another  explanation  is, 
however,  possible.  There  was  great  intercourse  in 
antiquity  between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt ;  and  the 
influence  of  Egypt  is  palpably  impressed  upon 
Phcen.  art.  The  Egyp.  goddesses  Isis  and  Hathor, 
now,  are  habitually  represented  as  supporting  upon 

*  Cf.  Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.  vi.  71,  p.  257,  xiv.  70,  p.  855  ;  and 
the  Paphise  columbse  of  Martial  (viii.  28),  etc.  Many  representa- 
tions of  doves  in  marble  and  terra-cotta  have  been  found  in 
and  about  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  dove  is  also  often  figured 
on  the  coins  of  Paphos,  sometimes  with  the  head  of  Aphrodite 
on  the  obverse  :  see  J.  P.  Six's  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cyprus  in 
the  Revue  Numismatiqxie,  1883  (p.  209  ff.),  pp.  355-357,  364 
(where  No.  30  =  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  x.  47),  and  PI. 
vii.  18. 

t  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions  reciteillics  en  Grice, 
etc.,  2794,  2798  (here  i  i,pyis  rSt  KnvpetiHt  dedicates  his  grand- 
son), 2801 :  Joum.  of  Hell.  Studies,  I.e.  p.  225  fl.  Nos.  8,  3S, 
35,  39,  41,  42,  etc. ;  p.  259. 

X  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  fig.  291,  from  Tharros  in  Sardinia;  flg. 
321,  from  Cvprus ;  figs.  374,  375,  with  strange  heads,  and  huge 
ears  and  earrmgs ;  figs,  879,  380 ;  flg.  417-Rawl.  p.  204  (four 
well-modelled  figures,  on  a  sarcophagus,  from  Amathus)  ;  fig.  550 
(two  figures,  on  a  decorated  patera,  now  at  Athens,  with  an 
Aram,  inscription,  j,'S'D  '\2  "Mih.  Euting,  PwnwcAe  Steine,  p. 
33 f.).  In  flg.  150,  from  Cj-prus,  the  hands  are  on  the  waist; 
similarlv  in  a  bas-relief  from  Ashjfclon,  flg.  314  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  flg. 
38  [fig.  277  of  the  orig.  =flg.  1,  vol.  ii.  of  tr.]). 

§  Fig.  20  ;  flg.  142=Rawl.  Phcen.  p.  327;  flg.  323,  from  Sardinia. 
The  figures,  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  holding  a  disc 
on  the  breast,  may  represent  the  same  goddess  (ib.  flg.  193  ;  flg. 
233,  from  Sardinia  (these  two  also  in  Rawl.  p.  142) ;  flg.  290,  from 
Tharros  ;  flg.  324  ;  liicewise  the  seated  figures,  with  the  hands  on 
the  knees  (flg.  299,  flg.  322).  Whether  figures  of  the  type  repre- 
sented in  flg.  345,  drapeci,  with  the  hands  straight  down  the 
sides,  also  represent  her,  is  uncertain. 

II  E.  Curtius,  '  Das  Phon.  Urbild  der  Mediceischen  Venus,' 
in  the  Archdol.  Zeit.  18G9,  p.  63  ;  cf.  Perrot  et  Chip.  pp.  550  f., 
627  fEng.  tr.  ii.  155,  225]. 

%  See  Layard,  AHneveh  and  Babylon,  p.  477 ;  Loftus,  ChcUdcea 
and  Susiana,  p.  379  f .  (of  the  Persian  age) ;  Perrot  and  Chip. 
Hist,  of  Art  in  Chald.  and  Ass.  i.  80,  83  (flg.  16);  Rawl.  Ane. 
Hon.*  i.  140 ;  Heuzey,  Le*  flgurinet  antiques  de  terre  cuite  du 
Musie  du  Louvre  (1883),  Plate  ii.  8,  4  ;  iii.  (cf.  those  from  Cjiirus, 
iv.,  ix.  4,  5,  X.  7,  xi.  6;  and  Rhodes,  xii.  6);  and  in  the  Rev. 
Arch,  xxxix.  (188.5),  pp.  1-10. 

••  Whether  the  name  AsiiTEROtn-K  auxaim  contains  an  allusion 
to  this  aspect  of  'Ashtart  ('  the  'Asiitarts  of  the  two  horns  ')  is 
uncertain  ;  ^arnaim  may  be  the  name  of  a  locality  (' 'Aslitaroth 
of — i.e.  near — IJamaim '). 

tt  For  Ishtar,  though  sister  of  Shamosh  (the  sun-god),  is 
daughter  of  Sin  (the  moon-god),  not  the  moon-goddess  herself. 
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their  head,  between  two  cow-horns,  the  solar  disc.* 
Isis,  further,  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  jour- 
neyed to  Byblus  (Gebal),  where  she  was  called  by 
some  'Aardprrj ;  t  and  in  the  famous  Stele  of  Yehaw- 
melek,  king  of  Gebal,  the  king  is  represented  as 
making  his  offerings  before  a  homed  goddess, 
closely  resembling  the  Egyp.  Isis,  while  the  accom- 
panying inscription  is  a  petition  addressed  by  him 
to  liis  'mistress,  the  lady  of  Gebal.' :t  Philo  of 
Byblus  says  also  that  'Affrdfmi  i)  fieyian]  .  .  .  iiriOijKe 
rrj  ISlg.  K«pa\^  ;3a<ri\«iaj  rapd<njfiov  KetpaXTif  raOpov 
(Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  34).  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  it  is  not  impossiole,  as  Meyer  suggests, 
that  the  disc  and  horns  with  which  "Ashtart  was 
represented  may  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
taken  to  be  the  symbols  of  the  full  and  crescent 
moon  respectively. 

'Ashtart,  then,  if  what  has  been  said  above  be 
correct,  was  the  link  connecting  Ishtar  with  Aphro- 
dite and  with  Venus.  Bom  originally  in  the  far 
E.,  the  goddess  was  bom  again,  for  the  Greeks, 
from  the  foam  (d.<f>f>&i)  by  Cyprus ;  and  once  brought 
under  touch  of  the  creative  genius  of  Greece,  her 
character  was  transformed  ;  particular  aspects  of  it 
were  made  more  prominent ;  if  in  one  direction  she 
was  identified  more  and  more  with  the  sensuous 
side  of  human  nature,  in  other  directions  her  attri- 
butes were  idealised ;  she  furnished  art  with  its 
most  attractive  ideals  of  female  grace  and  beauty 
(see  already  II.  xiv.  214-217 — her  Kearbv  Ifiavra) ; 
she  became  even  the  personification  of  the  all- 
pervading,  living  force  of  nature.  '  Comme  la 
nature  meme  dont  se  resumaient  et  se  personni- 
fiaient  sous  ce  nom  toutes  les  energies,  Astart«, 
vraie  souveraine  du  monde,  dans  son  activite  sans 
repos,  ne  cessait  de  detruire  et  de  creer,  de  creer  et 
de  detruire.  Par  la  guerre  et  par  les  fleaux  de 
tout  genre,  elle  ^liminait  les  etres  inutiles  et 
vieillis  ;  en  meme  temps,  par  I'amour  et  la  genera- 
tion, elle  presidait  au  perpetuel  renouvellement  de 
la  vie.'  §  This  far-reaching  conception  of  the 
range  of  her  activity  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  a 
passage  placed  by  Plautus  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Athenian  woman,'  and  in  the  fine  exordium, 
addressed  to  the  '  iEneadum  genetrix,'  with  which 
Lucretius  opens  his  great  poem,  De  rerum  natura.'J, 

Traces  of  a  corresponding  Sem.  deity  elsewhere. — 
There  was  a  S.  Sem.  male  deity,  'Athtar  (which 

agrees  phonetically  with  Ishtar;  cf.  vh^,  ti^ij» 
etc.),  mentioned  in  the  Sabaean  inscriptions  (from 
Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen) ;  but  little  definite 
is  at  present  known  about  him,  except  that  the 
gazelle  or  antelope  was  sacred  to  him.** 

There  are  also  some  compoxind  names  of  deities, 
in  which  'Ash tar  (or  'Ashtart)  forms  part.  Mesha 
relates  (Stone,  I.e.)  that  he  'devoted'  7000  Isr. 
captives  to  rcaincj',  i.e. ' Ashtar-chemosh,  or'Ashtar 
of  Chemosh.  Among  the  Phoenicians,  also,  we  find 
MUk'ashtart,  a  deity  formed  by  combination  of  the 

•  See  representations  in  RawUnson,  Higt.  of  Anc.  Eg.  i.  365, 
368  ;  orMaspero,  The  DatmofCirniitation,  pp.  132, 175, 177, 187. 

t  Be  Oiir.  et  Igide,  5  15. 

i  CIS  I.  i.  1.  See  representations  in  Bawlinson,  But.  of 
Photn.  p.  340  ;  or  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  i.  p.  69  ;  cf.  also  the  impos- 
ing bronze  fi^re  in  the  last-named  work,  p.  7S  (fig.  26).  The 
name  of  this  goddess  is  not  gi\'en  ;  but  it  L«  fajgiilr  probable  that 
it  was  'Aslitart  ;  coins  of  Byblus  exhibit  habitually  a  cone 
(which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  her  symbol),  standing  in  the 
court  of  a  temple  (see  the  excellent  representation  in  Perrot  et 
Chip.  fig.  19  {p.  61),  or  Rawl.  Photn.  p.  146). 

f  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  69 ;  cf.  321,  and  esp.  626-^8  [Eng. 
tr.  i.  mt,  331  f.,  ii.  ■224-226]. 

I  '  Diva  Astarte,  hominum  deorumque  vis,  vita,  salus :  rursus 
eadem  quae  est  Pemicies,  mors,  interitus.  Mare,  tellus,  cielum, 
sidera,  Jovis  quaecumque  templa  colimus,  eius  ducuntur  nutu, 
illi  obtemperant,  Eam  spectant'  (Mereator,  IV.  vi.  825  B.). 

^  See  parallels  from  earlier  Gr.  poets  in  Munro's  notes  ad  loc. 

**  Mordtmann  and  MiiUer,  Sab.  Denkmdler,  1883,  p.  66  ;  W.  K. 
Smith,  ii.S'2  p.  466.  Cf.  Barton,  l.e.  p.  53  ff.  ;  Batl^n,  pp.  117- 
121.  The  epithet  f  pTTf  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  viewed  as 
the  rigiivj  (mominsr)  star;  cf.  Hommel,  Sui- J  rai.  Chrettom., 
1893,  p.  ^. 


attributes  of  Milk  (Molech)  •  and  'Ashtart  (CIS 
I.  i.  8^  250*;  and  in  the  Inscr.  of  Ma'subf),  and 
Eshmun ashtart  {ib.  245).  Among  Aram. -speak- 
ing peoples  "vtvy  became  "wnj;  (cf.  ihv,  kjVh,  etc.), 
whicn  was  soon  written  "viy.t  whence  'Arapydns 
(Pabnyrene  nnjnny.i  Syr.  |A2k5Z,  also  represented 

by  AfpKerw),  i.e.  'Athtar  of  'Ati,^  the  name  of  a 
deity  much  worshipped  in  parts  of  Syria,  esp.  at 
Hierapolis  (between  Antioch  and  Edessa),  and  also 
(2  Mac  12*)  at  Kamion  (probably  either  near 
to,  or    identical    with,  'Ashteroth-Kamaim :    see 

ASHTAROTH). 

See,  farther,  Roschet's  Ai^f.  Lexieon  der  Grieeh.  u.  Rom. 
Mythol.  (1884-1S90),  arts.  Abtjvktk  (by  E.  Meyer),  and  Aphro- 
Dm  (by  Roscber  and  Fartwangler),  pp.  396  ff.,  4(X)ff. ;  Famell, 
OuU»  of  the  Greek  States,  chs.  xxL-xxiiL  (which  upeared  anoe 
the  above  article  was  written).  g.  R.  JJrIVEB. 

ASHURITES  (nw^n,  B  Qaaeipel,  A  Gao-oi/p,  Luc. 
'Ef/x). — One  of  the  tribes  over  whom  Ishbosheth 
ruled  (2  S  2^).  The  name  is  clearly  corrupt,  for 
neither  the  Assyrians  ("ps**!!),  nor  the  Arabian  tribe 
(o-TKrw  Gn  25*)  can  be  intended.  Ewald,  Thenius, 
Wellh.  follow  the  Pesh.  and  Vulg.  in  reading  '  the 
Geshurites'  ('^l»i^),  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Gilead  (Jos  12*  13"),  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  suitably  included  here.  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  against  this  view,  that  Geshur  was  an 
independent  kingdom  at  this  time  (cf.  2  S  3'  13*^),  so 
that  Ishbosheth  could  not  have  exercised  control 
over  it.  We  must  therefore  read,  ^vith  Koliler, 
Klost.,  Kirkp.,  and  Budde  'IPX?  'the  Asherites,' 
i.e.  the  tribe  of  Asher  (cf.  Jg  1**) ;  this  reading  is 
supported  by  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan  (-jtk  n"3T  hy), 
and  agrees  well  \*T.th  the  context ;  according  to  the 
latter,  the  dominions  of  Ishbosheth  extended  from 
Asher  to  Benjamin  on  the  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
further  included  the  large  tract  of  Gilead  on  the  E. 

J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

ASHYATH  (njff).— An  Asherite  (1  Ch  7''). 

ASIA  ('A<r£a)  was  the  Roman  province  which 
embraced  the  W.  parts  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  called  Asia  Minor,  including  the  countries 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  great  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  ./Eolian  coast-cities, 
the  Troad,  and  the  islands  off  the  coast  (Lesbos, 
Chios,  Samos,  Patmos,  Cos,  etc.).  The  name,  as 
thus  used,  was  created  by  the  Rom.  administra- 
tion. The  Gr.  geographers  generally  employed 
the  name  Asia  to  denote  the  whole  continent ;  but 
the  Romans  during  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  were 
accustomed  to  term  the  Pergamenian  sovereigns 
(with  whom  they  were  in  close  political  relations) 
'  kings  of  Asia ' ;  and  when  Attains  III.  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  to  Rome  in  133,  it  was  formed  into 
a  pro^■ince,  and  named  Asia.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, historians  and  geographers  under  the  earlier 
Roman  Empire  use  the  name  Asia  only  in 
two  senses, — either  the  Roman  province  or  the 
entire  continent.  About  a.d.  285,  Asia  was 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Mysia  ( Hellespontus)  being  separated  from  it ; 
and  the  name  Asia  was  then  restricted  to  the 
coast-cities  and  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Mseander, 
Cayster,  Hermus,  and  Caicus.  In  the  NT, 
as  is  generally  agreed,  '  Asia '  means  the  Rom. 
province  (Ac  2*  l^ing  a  possible  exception).  At 
first  Pergamos  was  the  capital  of  the  province ; 

•  See  the  writer's  note  on  Dt  18io. 

t  Cleimont-Ganneao,  Reeueil  d^ArthM.  Orientaie,  L  (1S8S) 
p.  SI. 

t  CI.  Strabo,  p.  785,  'Antpyirit  is  ri.t  'ABipctt  [«<a»Srj] ;  and 
see  Noldeke  in  the  ZDMG,  1870,  pp.  92, 109 ;  E.  Meyer,  *.  1877, 
pp.  730-734.    The  X.  Arabian  '  Athar  of  Heaven'  has  been 
already  mentioned  above. 
j      §  De   Vogu6,   Sifrie   Centrale,   Xo.    3,    p.    8.     See   further 
1  Bathgen.  pp.  68-75. 
1         On  the  deity  called  'A  f»,  cf .  Bathgen,  p.  70  f . 
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but  after  a  time  the  superior  advantages  of  Ephesus 
jjave  it  the  pre-eminence,  and  the  rule  was  that 
the  governors  must  land  there.  Under  Augustus, 
and  even  earlier,  Ephesus  was  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative centre  of  Asia,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  provincial  oflicials ;  but  the  title 
•  First  of  Asia '  (irpiiyrri  'Afflas)  was  keenly  contested 
also  by  Pergamos  and  Smyrna.  The  governor, 
who  bore  the  title  proconsul,  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate  by  lot  from  among  the  senior  ex-consuls ; 
not  less  than  five  years  must  have  elapsed  between 
consulship  and  proconsulship ;  and,  owing  to  the 
number  of  ex-consuls,  the  usual  interval  became 
longer  as  time  passed  (being  twelve  or  more 
years  in  the  2nd  cent. ).  As  a  rule,  the  office  was 
annual  ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  a  second  year, 
and  still  more  rarely  even  a  third  year,  of  office 
was  permitted.  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  and  intellectually  active  of  the 
Kom.  provinces  ;  hence  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  work  done  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first 
journey  was  to  i)reach  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia; 
and  tins  was  evidently  St.  Paul's  intention  on  his 
second  journey,  until  he  found  himself  prevented 
from  speaking  the  word  in  Asia  (Ac  10*^).  The 
evangelisation  of  Asia  was  reserved  for  the  third 
journey,  wlien,  during  St.  Paul's  residence  of  two 
years  and  three  months  in  Ephesus,  '  the  entire 
population  of  Asia  heard  the  word '  (Ac  19^**) ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  frequency  witlx  which  the 
provincials  came  to  Ephesus  for  trade,  religion, 
law,  or  festivals;  partly  throu<;h  missions  of  St. 
Paxil's  coadjutors  to  the  leading  cities  of  the 
province.  In  OT  Apocr.,  dating  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Rom.  province,  the  term  Asia  denotes 
the  continent.  On  the  Asian  Jews,  see  the  cities 
Cos,  El'HESUS,  Laodicea,  etc. 

LiTERATrBE. — The  best  article  on  Asia  is  in  Ruggiero,  Dizio- 
nario  Epigrajico  di  AiUichitA  Romnne  :  see  also  Marquardt, 
liiim.  Staatsierwaltting,  i.  pp.  333-349  ;  Mommsen,  Provinces  of 
the  Rom.  Emp.  {Rom.  Gescn.  v.)  ch.  viii.;  and  Ramsay,  His- 
torical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  chs.  A-E  :  the  account  of  the 
proconsuls  of  Asia  given  by  Waddington,  Fattes  de  la  Prooince 
d'Aiie,  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  list  of  governors  in 
the  Dizionario.  W.  M.  RaMSAY. 

ASIARCH  {' Acridpxv^)  >vas  the  title  of  certain 
officials  of  the  Rom.  province  Asia,  whose  num- 
ber, tenure  of  office,  and  mode  of  appointment  are 
most  obscure.  Such  widely  divergent  views  are 
still  held  about  the  Asiarchate  that  it  is  hardly 
pos.sible  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  it  in  our 
limited  space.  The  Asiarchs  (like  the  analogous 
officials,  Galatarch,  Syriarch,  Lykiarch,  Pam- 
phyliarch,  etc.)  were  provincial,  not  municipal 
officials ;  and  they  exercised  certain  powers  in 
the  Association  in  which  the  whole  province  of 
Asia  united  for  the  worship  of  Rome  and  the 
Emperors,  called  Commune  Asice  (Koivbv  'Aerfas). 
That  tlie  Asiarclis  were  the  high  priests  of  the 
temples  of  the  Imperial  worship  erected  by  the 
Commune  Asi(t  in  Pergamos,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Cyzicus,  Sardis,  and  perliaps  other  cities  (dpxi-(p(i>s 
TTfi  'Aalas  vaQv  rdv,  or  vaov  rod,  iv  llepydfxtfi,  k.t.X.),  is 
denied  by  some  good  authorities,  but  seems  to  us 
highly  i)robable :  we  take  the  term  A.  as  a  popular 
conversational  name,  which  gradually  established 
itself  even  in  official  usage,  for  these  '  high  priests 
of  the  temples  of  Asia.'  We  also  regard  it  as 
probable  (tnough  it  cannot  be  definitely  proved) 
that,  lieyond  tiie  high  priests  of  the  temples  in 
the   individual   cities,  there  was  a  supreme  high 

f)riest  as  lioad  of  the  entire  provincial  cult.  These 
ligh  priests  seem,  along  with  probably  some  other 
officials,  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  Council,  which 
managed  the  business  of  the  Commune  Asi(r,  and 
liad  tiie  disposal  of  certain  funds  intended  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  temples  and  cere- 
monial.    The   Commune  Asiw  celebrated  in  the 


great  cities  of  the  ]>rovince  festivals  with  games, 
called  Kotvi  'Acrlas  iv  ^nvpirg,  AaoSiKelqi,  k.t.X.  ;  and 
the  games  were  presided  over  by  an  A.,  perhaps 
the  supreme  A.,  if  we  are  right  in  supi>o.sing  his 
existence.  It  is  not  improb.  tliat  the  Council  of  the 
Asiarchs  sat  at  stated  periods  in  the  great  cities 
alternately  ;  and  that  they  assembled  at  the  city 
where  the  Kotj/i  'Aalas  were  being  held.  In  that 
case  the  Asiarchs  were  prob.  assembled  at  Ephesus 
for  such  a  purpose  when  they  sent  advice  to  St. 
Paul  to  consult  his  safety  (Ac  19^') ;  and  perhaps 
the  festival  had  both  brought  together  a  vast 
crowd  of  the  Asian  populace,  and  shown  clearly  to 
the  artisans  that  their  trade  in  selling  small  shrines 
to  the  pilffrims  and  devotees  who  had  flocked  to 
the  festival  was  dwindling.  The  tenure  of  office  of 
the  Asiarchs,  ace.  to  our  view,  was  four  years  (a 
term  which  was  very  common  for  such  offices  in 
the  E.  provinces) ;  but  some  high  authorities  hold 
that  the  Asiarchs  were  appointed  annually.  It  is 
certain  that  the  pro(!onsul  governing  Asia  (which 
see)  took  some  part  in  the  appointment ;  but  the 
details  are  doubtful  and  disputed.  An  A,  enjoyed 
great  dignity  in  his  native  city,  and  coins  or  in- 
scriptions of  very  many  cities  in  the  province  com- 
memorate the  names  of  Asiarchs  sprung  from  thence. 
They  acted,  doubtless,  as  presidents  in  local 
festivals  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  games  (Koti'A 
'Ac/as),  and,  of  course,  incurred  in  such  cases  con- 
siderable expense,  part  of  which  was  compulsory, 
but  most  was  voluntary  (from  ambition,  or  gener- 
osity, or  ostentation). 

Literature. — Brandis  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-Encydopcedie, 
arts.  'Archiereus'  and  'Asiarches';  Monceaux,  De  Cornmuni 
Asice  ;  Biichner,  De  Neocoria  ;  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Rom. 
Emp.  (ROmische  Geschichte,  vol.  v.)  ch.  viii. ;  Lightfoot,  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,  ii.  p.  9S7  ff. ;  Beurlier,  Le  C'lUte 
Imperial ;  Guiraud,  Les  assemblies  provinciales  de  t Empire 
Romain ;  Hicks,  Ancient  Gr.  Inscrip.  in  the  Brit.  Mtis.  iii.  p. 
87;  Ramsay,  Classical  Rev.  iii.  p.  174  ff.,  Cities  and  Jiishopnct 
of  Phrygia,  i.  pp.  55-58,  and  ii.  ch.  xi. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

ASIBIAS  (A  'Affi^ias,  B  'Affe^eias),  I  Es  Q-^*.— One 

of  the  sons  of  Phoros  or  Parosh  who  agreed  to  put 

away  his  '  strange  '  wife  ;  answering  to  Malchijah 

(2)  in  Ezr  lO^^  (n;?^,?,  but  A  'Ao-a/Std,  n  l^la^-,  B  om.). 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ASIDE,  that  is,  on  (or  to)  one  side,  has  a  moral 
sense=astray,  in  Ps  14^  'They  are  all  gone  a., 
they  are  all  together  become  filthy ' ;  Sir  2^  '  go 
not  a.,  lest  ye  fall.'  J.  Hastings. 

ASIEL  (^x'v'j;;). — 1.  Grandfather  of  Jehu  a 
Simeonite  'prince'  (1  Ch  4^).  2.  (Asihel)  One  of 
five  writers  employed  by  Ezra  to  transcribe  the  law 
(2  Es  14''").  3.  ('A<rtiJX ;  Heb.  hKay ;  AV  Asael)  A 
forefather  of  Tobit  (To  P).  Probably  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Jahzeel  ('?N^n:  Gn  46'-^),  a  son  of 
Naphtali ;  A.  is  said  to  belong  to  this  tribe. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ASIPHA  (A  'Affei<f>d,  B  Ta(X€i<f>d),  1  Es  S"-"".— His 
sons  were  among  the  temple  servants  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.  Called  Hasupha  (xE'rn)  Ezr  2**, 
Neh  7-^.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ASMOD.ffiUS  (n^^if  To  38-")  is  probably  identi- 
cal  with  the  evil  demon  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion,  yEshma  d8eva  =  the  'covetous'  or  'lustful 
demon.'  When  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  name, 
they  connected  it  with  i?;^',  to  destroy.  Hence  this 
is  the  being  called  6  dXtepeijwv  in  Wis  18=^,  and  |"3t| 
=  6  iiroXXvuv  in  Rev  9".  In  the  latter  passage 
he  is  styled  '  angel  of  the  abyss '  and  '  king  of  the 
destructive  creatures  shaped  like  locusts,  but  with 
men's  faces  and  flowing  hair.  The  only  mention 
of  Asmodrous  in  the  Gr.  Bible  is  in  Tobit,  where  he 
is  described  as  t6  wov-qpbv  bai.p.6viov ;  Vulg.  damonium 
neg^uissimum  ;  but  in  the  Aram,  and  Heb.  VSS 
'  King  of  the  Shedhim.'    By  this  name  he  is  known 
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in  the  Bab.  Talmud  {Pesachim  110«),  and  in  the 
Targ.  of  Ec  1".  In  To  6"  (B.  Sjt.  Itala)  we 
are  told  that  he  'loved'  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Ragnel,  and  that  he  slew  seven  men  to  whom  she 
was  married  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  nuptial 
chamber  (3^).  When  Tobias  visited  Raguel,  he  also 
at  once  loved  Sarah,  and  yet  naturally  was  afraid  to 
marry  her ;  but  his  companion,  Raphael  in  disguise, 
taught  him  how  to  exorcise  the  demon  by  a  fumiga- 
tion of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish.  The  demon  fled 
to  Upper  Eg\-pt,  where  he  was  pursued  by  Raphael 
and  bound  ('To  8^),  after  which  the  pious  couple 
lived  in  peace.  The  Shedhim  are  the  Scufidvia  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  They  were  conceived  by  the 
Jews  as  distinct  from  the  fallen  angels  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  in  being  mortal,  of  both  sexes,  and, 
according  to  some,  the  oflFspring  of  those  angels 
and  human  mothers  (Chagigah  16a;  Edersheim, 
LijK  and  Times  of  Jesu»,  iL  759-763).  As  Sammael 
was  head  of  all  the  Satans,  so  Asmodaens  was  king 
of  the  demons,  and  the  long-haired  Lilith  was 
their  queen  (Erubin  1006).  In  Talmudic  legends, 
AsmodJeus  was  implicated  in  Noah's  drunkenness  ; 
and  after  revealing  to  Solomon  the  whereabouts  of 
the  worm  Samir,  which  noiselessly  shaped  the 
stones  of  the  temple,  he  detlironed  that  monarch 
for  a  while,  assumed  his  appearance,  and  was  the 
real  author  of  the  offences  which  history  ascribes  to 
Solomon. 

LiTERATUSK.— Gfrorer,  Urtitrittenikuni,  L  378-124;  Eohut, 
JiidUdte  Angdolome  und  Damtmologie,  p.  72 ;  Elseninenger, 
&Udedcte$  Judenthwm,  1893  edition,  ch.  xri 

J.  T.  Mabshall. 
ASNAH  (njcK=Aram.  tc^»  'thorn  bush,'  'A<rerd). 
— The  head  of  a  family  of  Xethinim  which  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2»,  1  Es  5""). 

ASOM  ('Aff6n),  1  Es  9". — His  sons  were  among 
those  who  put  away  their  'strange'  wives.  Called 
Hashum  (crn),  Ezr  If!^. 

ASP.— See  Seepext. 

ASPALATHUS  (d<rxd\o^oT,  balsamum.  Sir  24"). 
— The  name  of  an  aromatic  associated  with 
cinnamon  in  the  passage  cited,  but  impossible  to 
identifj-.  Pliny  {Sat.  Hist.  xiL  52,  and  xxiv.  68, 
69)  speaks  of  a  thorny  plant  known  by  this  name, 
and  which  in  the  first  passage  he  identifies  with 
the  Erysisceptrum,  and  in  the  second  seems  to 
distinguish  from  it.  The  same  plant  is  alluded  to 
by  other  ancient  authors,  but  with  such  indefinite- 
ness  that  we  are  unable  to  identify  it  with  any 
known  plant.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two 
or  more  plants,  and  more  than  one  vegetable 
product,  known  by  this  name.  G.  E.  PoST. 

ASPATHA  (Knicx,  Est  9').— The  third  son  of 
Hainan,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  name  is 
perhaps  from  the  Persian  aspaddia,  '  given  by  the 
(sacred)  horse'  (so  Ges.  Thegattrus,  ad£). 

H.  A.  White. 

ASPHALT.— See  Bitumex. 

ASPHAR  Pool  {\dKKOi  'Aff<f>dp),  1  Mac  9==.— A 
pool  in  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  or  Jeshimon,  where 
Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees  encamped. 
The  site  is  doubtfid.  C.  R.  Coxdek. 

ASPHAR  ASUS  ('Ao-0dpeur<w),  1  Es  5».— One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  return  under  Zerubbabel.  Called 
Mispar  (-ace),  Ezr  2^,  and  Mispereth  (nrjjqx?),  Neh  T'. 

ASRIEL  ('?x'T-K,  in  AV  of  1  Ch  7"  Ashi-iel).— A 
Manas.~ite  (Jos  17^  Nu  26^;  in  the  latter  the 
patron.  Asrielite  occurs).  Ace.  to  the  LXX  of 
1  Ch  7"  A.'s  mother  was  an  Aramitess,  a  concubine 
of  Manasseh.  J.  A.  Selbie. 


ASS. — 1.  (TOq,  Tbq  h4m6r;  6p<n,  inroi^ior,  on'ntw). 
^amor  is  the  generic  name  for  the  ass,  and  the 
specific  designation  of  the  he-ass  (Arab,  himdr). 

Few  animals  are  mentioned  more  frequently  in 
the  Scriptures  than  the  ass.  It  was  u^ed  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

(1)  For  riding .  For  this  purpose  it  was  used 
by  both  rich  and  poor.  Moses  took  his  wife  and 
two  sons  on  an  ass  to  Egypt,  passing  through  the 
Sinaitic  desert  (Ex  4^) ;  Balaam  rode  a  she-ass 
(Nn  22*'"'*) ;  the  unnamed  prophet  rode  an  ass 
(1  K  13U- ».«.»-»).  so  did  Achsah  (Jos  lo'*,  Jg 
1"),  the  thirty  sons  of  Jair  (Jg  10*),  the  sons  of 
Abdon  (Jg  12"),  AbigaU  (1  S  25»»),  Ahitho- 
phel  (2  S  17«),  and  Mephibosheth  (2  S  19»). 
VVTien  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  '  lowly,'  because  He 
should  ride  on  an  ass  (Zee  9*;  comp.  Mt  21^), 
the  reference  is  not  to  any  degradation  in  the 
riding  of  an  ass,  but  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  His 
advent.  The  horse  was  used  in  war,  and  a  king 
coming  on  a  horse  would  be  surrounded  by  military 
circumstance  and  pomp.  Asses  are  yet  ridden  by 
persons  of  rank  in  State  and  Church.  There  are 
many  fine  breeds  of  them,  and  every  large  city  of 
the  interior  boasts  its  special  strain.  Many  of 
these  are  sold  at  very  high  prices.  They  have  a 
rapid  walk,  and  an  easy  shuffling  pace  or  short 
canter.  They  are  exceedingly  sure-footed.  Some 
of  them  are  breast  high,  and  weigh  as  much  as  a 
small  horse.  White  asses  (Jg  5^")  fetch  specially 
high  prices,  and  are  very  handsome  beasts,  while 
their  caparisons  are  often  quite  magnificent. 
These  consist  of  a  thick  stuffed  saddle,  often  covered 
with  crimson,  or  dark  green,  or  other  rich  coloured 
cloth,  bound  with  braids  of  brighter  colours,  and 
with  silver  ornaments  and  dangling  tassels  of 
woollen  twist.  The  headstaU  and  bridle  are  like- 
wise decorated  with  shells,  silver  studs,  and  plates, 
and  not  infrequently  composed  in  paut  of  silver 
chains.  A  collar  of  silver  links,  with  a  breastplate 
of  the  same  metal,  completes  the  adornment. 

(2)  For  burdens.  Abraham  probably  loaded  his 
ass  with  wood  (Gn  22^) ;  the  sons  of  Jacob  loaded 
their  asses  with  com  (Gn  42*-  **) ;  Joseph  sent 
twenty  asses  bearing  the  good  things  of  Egypt  to 
his  father  (Gn  45**) ;  Jesse  sent  an  ass-load  of 
provisions  by  David  to  Saul  (1  S  16®) ;  AbigaU 
loaded  her  present  to  David  on  asses  (1  S  25**),  as 
also  Ziba  (2  S  16^) ;  the  pro\-ision3  for  the  feast  at 
David's  coronation  at  Hebron  were  brought  on  asses 
(1  Ch  12*);  asses  were  used  in  harvesting  (Neh 
IS'*).  The  ass  is  stiU  the  most  universal  of  all 
beasts  of  burden  in  Bible  lands.  Small  ones  can 
be  bought  for  a  pound  or  two.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  breeds  of  pack-asses.  Some  are  no 
larger  than  a  Shetland  pony,  while  others  are  as 
large  as  a  small  mule,  and  carry  very  heavy  loads. 
They  are  very  economical  to  keep,  living  on  straw, 
tliistles,  stubble,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
grain,  and  standing  any  amount  of  exposure  and 
harsh  treatment. 

(3)  FoT  ploughing.  The  expression  ear  (Is  30**) 
means  to  plough  (comp.  32*).  It  was  not  allowed 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Dt  22"). 
The  writer  has  seen  a  camel  and  an  ass  yoked 
together  to  a  plough.  The  equation  of  force  was 
made  by  tethering  the  ass  at  the  long  end  of  a  cross- 
bar, which  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  plough. 
Doubtless  the  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  the 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  there  should  be 
no  intermixtures.  Thus  priests  could  not  have 
patched  or  parti-coloured  garments.  Piebald  cattle 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  Cattle  could  not 
gender  with  a  diverse  kind.  A  field  might  not  be 
sown  with  mingled  seed.  A  garment  could  not  be 
made  of  two  ditlerent  sorts  of  stuffs,  as  linen  and 
woollen.  A  person  A\-ith  patches  of  leprosy,  mixed 
with  patches  of  clean  skin,  was  unclean,  while  one 
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covered  aJl  over  with  leprosy  was  clean.     This 

frinciple  enters  into  the  whole  symbolic  economy, 
t  is  intended  to  illustrate  simplicity  and  purity. 
Asses'  milk  is  used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  and 
is  recommended  for  persons  of  scrofulous  and 
tubercular  tendencies.  The  flesh  of  the  ass  was 
not  allowed  to  the  Hebrews  as  food,  because  the 
animal  does  not  divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud. 
In  the  famine  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  however, 
'  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver ' 
(2  K  6*>).  In  Jg  15"  Samson  says,  'with  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps.'  In  the 
Heb.  there  is  a  fine  alliteration,  Q\:rpr\  nioq  ntonn  -n)^ 
'with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  a  heap,  two  heaps,' 
the  word  for  ass  and  heap  being  the  same. 

2.  The  she-ass  (I'lnij  dth6n  ;  t)  tvoi,  6voi  6ij\eia ; 
asina,  Arab,  'atdn)  was  Balaam's  mount  (Nu 
2231-33).  Saul  went  to  search  for  the  stray  she- 
asses  of  his  father  Kisli  (ISO').  The  Shunammite 
rode  one  (2  K  4-*-  **).  It  has  always  been  custom- 
ary to  separate  the  females  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
at  times.  David  had  an  officer  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  she-asses  at  such  times  (1  Ch  27**). 
It  is  said  that  the  vigour  of  the  stock  of  the  Egyp. 
ass  is  maintained  by  tying  the  she-asses  at  the 
l)order  of  the  deserts  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  visits  of  the 
Asimis  Onager,  Pall.,  the  original  of  the  domestic 
ass  of  the  East. 

3.  The  Heb.  term  y.ii,  'ayir ;  ttwXos  ;  pullus  asince ; 
Arab,  jahsh,  corresponds  to  four  Eng.  equivalents 
in  the  AV.— (1)  Foal  (Gn  32i»49") ;  (2)  ass  colt  (Gn 
49",  Jg  10*  12");  (3)  young  ass  (Is  30'-'");  (4) 
colt  (Job  11",  Zee  9»).  The  Arab,  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  'ayir  is,  as  before  s&xA,  jahsh,  i.e.  young 
ass,  and  not  'ayir,  which  means  the  ass  in  general. 
The  stupidity  of  the  ass  is  proverbial  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West.  The  allusions  to  this  quality 
in  the  Bible  are  not,  however,  unequivocal  (Is  P, 
Pr  263). 

4.  Two  words  are  used  in  the  Heb.  for  the  wild 
ass — (1)  Kip,  joere'  (Gn  16'^  where  Ishmael  is  called 
a  wild  ass  man.  Job  6»  ll^^  24'  39«,  Is  32'*,  Jer  2^*, 
Hos  89) ;  (2)  nn;;,  'drddh  (Job  39«,  Dn  5",  Chald.  xni;? ). 
We  have  no  philological  grounds  for  determining 
the  species  reterred  to,  nor  any  certainty  that  the 
terms  are  more  specific  than  their  Eng.  equivalents. 
The  parallelism  in  Job  39*  does  not  necessarily 
imply  two  species.  The  Arabs  have  a  large 
number  of  names  for  the  lion,  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  other  familiar  animals.  Tris- 
tram gives  two  species  of  wild  asses  as  found  in 
the  deserts  contiguous  to  Palestine,  Asinus  Onager, 
Pall.,  which  he  considers  to  be  'drddh,  and  Asinus 
hemippus,  St.  Hil.,  which  he  regards  &spere\  For 
neither  of  these  specifications  does  he  give  any 
philological  authority.  It  is  safe  to  believe  that 
the  scriptural  wTiters  had  no  particular  species  in 
view,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  all  known 
wild  asses.  G.  E.  Post. 

ASSAMIAS (B'A<r<ra/ifas,A'A(raAiiaj,  AVAssanlas). 
— One  of  twelve  priests  entrusted  with  the  holy 
vessels  on  the  return  to  Jems.,  1  Es  8". 

ASSAPHIOTH  (B  'Affffatfxlwe,  A  'Affa<f,<f>i<S,9,  AV 
Azaphion),  1  Es  5*^. — His  descendants  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants.  Called  Hassophereth  (B  'AcretpT^pad,  A 
'A<xe<f,6pae),  Ezr  ^;  Sophereth,  Neh  7"  (B  A 
Sa(^patf,  H  -0i).  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ASSASSIN.— Used  in  RV  of  Ac  21"  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  aiKdpioi  (AV  'murderer').  St. 
Paul  is  said  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Lysias,  the 
chief  captain,  for  the  Egyptian  who  had  '  led  into 
the  wilderness  the  4000  men  of  the  Assassins.' 

According  to  Jos.  there  arose  in  Judtea  during 


the  procuratorship  of  Felix  a  body  of  men  called 
ffiKdpioi.  They  were  robbers,  who  carried  under 
their  garments  a  short  sword,  about  the  size  of  a 
Persian  scimitar  (d/cij/d^T??),  curved  like  a  Roman 
sica,  whence  their  name,  which  was  of  Latin 
origin.  They  used  to  commit  their  murders  openly, 
and  by  day,  mingling  in  the  crowd  at  feasts.  Their 
first  conspicuous  exploit  was  tlie  murder — accord- 
ing to  Josephus  at  the  instigation  of  Felix — of 
Jonathan,  son  of  Annas,  who  had  been  high  priest 
(prob.  in  55  or  56  A.D.).  After  this,  men  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  them.  They  were  conspicuous 
under  Felix,  who  sent  troops  against  them,  and 
at  a  later  date  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Jewish  War,  and  in  the  disturbances  which  led  to 
it,  being  always  amongst  the  most  violent  of  the 
combatants.  They  held  Masada,  and  from  thence 
pillaged  the  country.  Eventually  some  of  them 
dispersed  to  Egypt  and  Gyrene,  where,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  want  and  fanaticism,  they 
introduced  a  reign  of  terror. 

Josephus  never  definitely  connects  them  with  the 
Egyptian  (wh.  see),  as  does  St.  Luke. 

Apart  from  the  illustration  afforded  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  the  robbers  and  impostors 
who  were  so  numerous  at  this  time,  illustrate  the 
fanaticism,  both  religious  and  political,  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Literature. — Jos.  Ant.  xx.  viii.  6,  10,  ix.  8;  BJ  ii.  xiil.  8, 
xvii.  6,  IV.  vii.  2,  ix.  5,  Vii.  viii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  x.  1,  2 ;  Schiirer, 

HJP  I.  u.  1780.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

ASSAULT.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

ASSAY  is  not  found  as  subst.  As  verb  it  has 
two  general  meanings  :  1.  Test,  prove,  of  which  the 
only  example  is  in  the  Preface,  1611, '  To  a.  whether 
my  talent  .  .  .  may  be  profitable  in  any  measure 
to  God's  Church.'  2.  Set  oneself  to  do  (more  than 
merely  attempt) ;  so  all  the  occurrences  in  AV : 
Dt  4^ '  Hath  God  &^  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  ? ' 
Job  4^  *  If  we  a.  to  commune  ^vith  thee '  (both  npj) ; 
1  S  17^  '  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour 
(RV  apparel),  and  he  a»<*  to  go'  {^Vl) ;  Ac  9-"*  'he 
a^  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples,'  16^  '  they  a*"*  to 
go  into  Bithynia,'  2  Mac  2"^  (all  iretpifw) ;  He  ll^s 
'  which  the  E^ptians  a'°«  to  do '  (Treipav  Xa^oVrej). 
RV  retains  all  these,  and  adds  Ac  24**  '  who,  more- 
over, a***  to  profane  the  temple '  (irei/xifw,  AV  '  who 
also  hath  gone  about  to') ;  26^^  '  the  Jews  .  .  .  a*^ 
to  kQl  me  {ireipdofJMi,  AV  '  went  about  to  kill  me'). 

J.  Hastings. 

ASSEMBLE,  now  almost  entirely  intrans.,  is 
trans.,  intrans.,  and  reflex,  in  AV,  as  Mic  4®  'In 
that  day,  saith  the  LORD,  will  I  a.  her  that  halteth, 
and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  away ' ;  Dn  6" 
'  Then  these  men  a***  (RV  '  a*''  together '),  and  found 
Daniel ' ;  Nu  10*  '  all  the  assenably  shall  a.  them- 
selves to  thee'  (RV  'gather  tnemselves  unto 
thee').  'A.  together'  occurs  as  tr.  of  the  same 
verbs  without  change  of  meaning ;  and  even  '  a. 
together  with,'  Ac  1*  'and  [Jesus]  being  a"^  to- 
gether with  them  '  {crwaXi^ofMevoi,  with  ai^roly  under- 
stood ;  AVm  and  RVm  '  eating  \\-ith  them '  after 
Vulg.  convescens.  The  reference  would  then  be 
to  Lk  24*1,  jn  21",  where  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 
'  eating  with '  the  disciples.  But  this  meaning  of 
ffvvaXl^u,  as  if  derived  from  &Xs,  '  salt,'  instead  of 
a\7js,  •  crowded,'  is  scarcely  made  out).  In  He  10* 
'  not  forsaking  the  a'"«  of  yourselves  together,'  the 
Gr.  is  a  noun  (iiriavvayurf/)).  'A.  into'  is  found 
Jer  21*  '  I  will  a.  (RV  '  gather  ')  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  city.'  J.  Hastings. 

ASSEMBLY.— A.  is  employed  in  AV  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  the  two  most 
important  of  which  are  riyj  and  Vn;;.  The  Revisers, 
however,  have  endeavoured  (as  they  have  them- 


selves  explained  in  their  Preface)  '  to  preserve  a 
consistent  distinction'  between  the  words  'assembly ' 
and  'congregation,'  'without  aiming  at  absolute 
uniformity.'  This  they  have  done  oy  rendering 
%73  and  its  cognate  verb  by  'assembly'  and 
•  assemble,'  retaining  '  congregation '  for  ."ng.  This 
last  is  the  older  word  of  the  two,  denoting  a 
gathering  or  assembly  of  any  kind,  whether  for 
deliberative  (as  Gn  49*)  or  other  purposes.  Gradu- 
ally, however — mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Dt — '773  assumed  a  more  technical  signification  as 
denoting  the  Israelitish  community,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Thus  .Tin'  "yrsij,  Dt  23^-,  denotes  the  theo- 
cratic community.  '  The  assembly '  par  excellence 
is  fiequent  in  P  in  the  sense  just  given,  although 
not  so  characteristic  of  this  document  as  the 
synonymous  term  t~:;,  which  occurs  over  a  hundred 
tunes  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  theocratic 
community  or  congregation  of  the  Exodus.  It  is 
doubtful  if  .T12  occurs  in  any  genuine  pre-exilic 
text  in  this  sense.     See  Coxgregatiox. 

LiTEEJiTTiiB. — Moore,  Judges,  201,  crit.  note ;  Giesebrecht  in 
Stade's  Zeittehrift,  L  213  f .  On  ?-;;  read  Holzinger,  ibid.  ix.  \Qo  t. 
On  UtffS  'uaiair'm  (Ac  19S3X  Ranisaj-  in  Expos.  5th  Ser.  iii.  137  ff. 

A.  R.  S.  Kekxedy. 

ASSENT,  the  subst.,  in  the  archaic  sense  of 
accord  or  consent,  occurs  2  Ch  18^*  '  the  words  of 
the  prophets  declare  good  to  the  king  with  one  a.' 
(t?,  K\  'mouth').  Cf.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present, 
'  Travelling  with  one  a.  on  the  broad  way.'  The 
verb  is  found  Ac  24'  *  the  Jews  also  a*^ '  (TR  aiv- 
idevro,  edd.  <rweTidtvrOy.^Y '  joined  in  the  charge '). 

J.  Hastings. 

ASSESSOR. — An  a.  is  one  who  sits  beside  a 
magistrate  to  act  as  his  ad^-iser.  The  word  occurs 
only  1  Es  9"  RV,  'Alosollamus  and  Levis  and 
Sabbateus  were  a'  to  them'  ((rwe^pd^eixyar  airrois, 
lit.  '  judged  alongside  of  them ').  The  simple  verb 
^pa3tvu, '  to  act  as  umpire,  arbitrate,'  occurs  Col  3" 
'  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,'  RVm 
'  arbitrate ' ;  see  Meyer  and  Lightfoot,  in  loc.  The 
compound  Kara^fxiSevu  is  found  Col  2^* '  Let  no  man 
beguUe  (RV  '  rob ')  you  of  your  reward ' ;  ic.  = '  to 
decide  against  one,  and  'to  decide  against  one 
unjustly,'  hence  '  to  rob.'  J.  Hastikgs, 

ASSHUR.— See  Assyria. 

ASSHDRIM  (c^K).— An  Arab  tribe,  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gn  25'),  whose 
identity  cannot  be  traced.  (Cf.  Dillmann  and 
Delitzsch  I.e.).  J.  A.  Selbee. 

ASSIDUOUS,  only  Wis  8«  RV  'in  a.  common- 

ing  with  her  is  understanding'  (^  avyyv/waaiq 
ofuXias,  i.e.  'in  constant  exercise  of  fellowship.' 
The  simple  yv/jwaaia  is  used  1  Ti  4*  awfrnriKri  y., 
'  bodily  exercise ').  J.  Hastings. 

ASSIR  (v?x).— 1.  A  son  of  Korah  (Ex  6=",  1  Ch 
6*2).  2.  A  son  of  Ebiasaph  (1  Ch  6"^-^).  3.  A  son 
of  Jeconiah  (AV  and  RVm  of  1  Ch  3").  It  is 
prob. ,  however,  that  RV  correctly  renders  'Jeconiah 
the  captive'  (i?**).     See  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v. 

J.  A.  Selbee. 

ASSOCIATE.— Only  Is  8»,  and  there  reflex.,  'A. 
yourselves,  0  ye  people.'  Heb.  ?ri,  not  from  .%-j  '  to 
oe  friendly,'  'combine  together,'  as  Targ.,  Vulg., 
AV,  etc. ;  but  from  yr;  '  to  make  a  noise,'  RV 
'  Make  an  uproar ' ;  though  Del.  prefers  rrj  '  to  be 
evil ' ;  while  Cheyne  follows  LXX,  t^wtc  {i.e.  ^jri), 
'take  knowledge.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSOS  {'Affffos),  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
was  an  ancient  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Troad,  some  miles  E.  of  Cape  Lectum  ;  the  ^olic 
dialect  was  spoken  in  it  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  an 
-llolic  colony.     It  was  planted  on  a  hUl  that  rises 


with  a  long  steep  ascent  from  the  waters  ed^ ; 
and  the  natural  strength  was  increased  by  wfOls, 
which  still  stand  in  wonderfully  good  preservation. 
The  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Atnena  on  the 
summit  of  the  hUl  (most  of  which  are  now  in  Paris, 
the  rest  being  in  Constantinople  and  Boston, 
L'.S.A.)  are  among  the  most  important  remains  of 
archaic  Gr.  art.  The  harbour  ot  A.,  formed  by  an 
artificial  mole,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl 
on  which  the  city  stood  ;  and  beside  it  now  cluster 
the  houses  of  the  modem  village  Behram.  This 
harbour  gave  the  city  considerable  importance  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  ancient  times  (Ac  20*'>,  as  is 
attested  by  its  coinage,  which  begins  early  in  the 
5th  cent,  (when  the  city  was  rdeased  from  the 
Persian  dominarion),  and  continues  as  late  as  A.D. 
235.  The  importance  of  A.  under  the  Pergamenian 
kings  is  shown  by  its  re-foundation  with  the  name 
ApoUonia,  a  favourite  Pergamenian  name  (Pliny, 
NH  r.  123).  The  trade  of  great  prt  of  the  S. 
Troad  has  passed  through  the  harbour  of  A. 
at  all  periods  of  history.  It  was  connected  by 
a  Roman  road  with  Troas  and  the  coast  of  the 
Troad  generally,  and  the  road  from  Troas  to  A.  re- 
quired less  time  than  the  voyage  round  the  long 
projection  of  Cape  Lectum  (Ac  20").  Wheat  was 
extensively  grown  in  the  district,  according  to 
Strabo,  p.  735 ;  but  valonia  is  the  chief  modem 
export. 

LiTBBATCRX.— Tbe  bertaoooaiitcrf  A.  is  I7  J.  T.  Clarke,  Stvort 
on  tAe  Inveatigationa  at  Aimtt,  Boston  1882.  Many  insciiptioas 
are  paUiahed  by  Sterrett  in  Papert  of  Ameriean  School  at 
Athera,  L  pp.  1-90.  W.  M.  RaMSAY. 

ASSUR  (2  Es  2^)=AssffcrK,  AssYKIA. 

ASSURE,  ASSURANCE.— Assure  in  the  sense  of 
'give  confidence  to,'  'confirm,'  is  used  in  1  Jn  3** 
'hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  a.  our  hearts  before  him'  {reidu,  lit.  'per- 
suade'). Cf.  2  Ti  3"  'Abide  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  .  .  .  hast  been  a**  of  {rumiw),  and 
Ac  17^  '  He  hath  given  assurance  {rurru)  unto  all 
men.'  Assurance  is  RV  tr.  of  irr6<mKni  (AV  '  sub- 
stance'). He  IV,  &  word  of  great  importance  in  Gr. 
philosophy  and  Chr.  theology,  and  which  occurs  in 
NT  2  Co  9«,  RV  'confidence  ;  IP"  RV  'confidence ' ; 
He  1'  RV  '  substance ' ;  3^'' RV '  confidence.'  '  Full 
a.'  is  the  tr.  of  r\j,po<popia.  Col  2^,  He  6"  (RV 
'  fulness '),  10"  (RV  '  fulness ') ;  but  the  same  word 
is  tr.  'much  a.'  in  1  Th  1\  A.  is  found  also 
Wis  6"  '  the  a.  of  incorruption '  {fie^alucts  iipBapaias). 
Cf.  Ac  16^"  'assuredly  gathering'  (ovfi^i^l^arTa, 
RV  'concluding').  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSURANCE.— The  religious  and  moral  value 
of  firm  con^'iction  is  fully  recognised  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  very  aim  and  oliject  of  the  divine  message 
in  whatever  form  it  comes  to  produce  it.  Without 
it  there  cannot  be  that  peace  and  joy  in  the  soul 
which  constitute  the  highest  blessing  of  religion, 
nor  that  inward  strength  which  alone  can  fit  man 
for  moral  conquest.  The  want  of  it  makes  the 
'double-minded  man,'  who  is  compared  to  the 
'  surge  of  the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed ' 
( Ja  P).  Even  in  OT  times  it  was  realised,  as  shown 
in  the  beautiful  description  of  Isaiah  (32*"),  where 
for  AV  '  quietness  and  assurance '  RV  reads  '  quiet- 
ness and  confidence,'  the  original  word  denoting 
"to  hang  upon  something,'  hence  fig.  'to  trust.' 
A  word  by  which  St.  Pam  expresses  this  state  of 
mind  is  xi-reicrfuu,  '  I  am  persuaded,'  whether  he 
refers  to  the  certainty  of  God's  love  in  Christ 
i  Ro  8**),  or  to  that  which  he  had  committed  to  his 
Lord  (2  Ti  1^).  The  term,  however,  most  fre- 
quently used  for  A.  in  NT  and  also  in  patristic 
writers  is  r\ripo<f>opia.  From  the  fact  that  the 
cjgnate  verb  appears  probably  for  the  first  time  iu 
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the  LXX  of  Ec  8",  where  it  is  a  tr"  of  the  Heb. 
K^!?,  Crenier  (Bib.  Theol.  Lex.)  infers  that  it  was 
of  Alex,  origin.  It  means  '  to  be  fully  persuaded, 
to  be  fixed  and  firm'  (Ko  14»,  Col  4>^).  The  noun 
occurs  in  Col  2*,  xX.  t^i  awiffeu^,  'full  a.  of 
understanding ' ;  1  Th  P  iv  ir\.  voWy ;  He  6"  irX. 
riji  i\irl5o$ ;  He  ICP  xX.  irlareui.  In  the  last  two 
passages  RV  (also  Westcott  in  loc. )  renders  ttX.  by 
the  simpler  word  fulness  rather  than/j<i/  assurance 
(as  AV),  '  the  full  measure  or  development  of  hope,' 
'faith  which  has  reached  its  mature  vigour.' 

A.  Stewart. 

ASSURBANIPAL.— Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyrin, 
died  in  u.c.  GG8,  while  on  his  way  to  suppress  a  re- 
bellion in  Egypt.  §ama§-sum-ukln  (SaoerSoi^xfoj 
of  Ptolemy),  an  illeritimate  son,  had  been  set  over 
the  province  of  Babylon.  AssurbAnipal  was  heir 
to  the  throne  at  Nineveh.  A  Heb.  writing  of  the 
name  is  probably  found  in  Ezr  4^"  "isjCh  (Schrader, 
COT  ii.  65;  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  329;  contra, 
Hal6vy,  Revue  Etudes  Juives,  ix.  12).  His  own 
cuneiform  annals  and  letters  give  us  an  abundance 
of  information  regarding  his  long  reign.  His  first 
expedition  was  the  prosecution  of  the  unHnislied 
campaign  of  his  father  against  the  Ethiopian 
Tirhakah.  This  rebellious  leader  fled  to  Ethiopia 
only  to  await  the  withdrawal  of  the  Assyr.  forces. 
The  native  governors  of  the  provinces,  as  Necho  and 
Sarludari,  were  aroused  by  Tirhakah  to  form  a 
coalition  against  foreign  authority.  But  Assyria 
pounced  down  upon  them,  carried  ott"  prisoners, 
and  drove  TirhaKah  back  to  his  lair,  where  he 
died  about  B.C.  664.  Egypt  was  again  tranquil, 
though  hiding  a  volcano.  An  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Tanfttamon  (Assyr.  Urdamani)  precipitated  the 
last  and  decisive  campaign  of  A.  In  B.C.  662  the 
Assyr.  army  fell  upon  Egypt,  and  drove  Tanftt- 
amon out  of  its  bounds,  captured  and  plundered 
Thebes,  and  carried  off  to  Nineveh  great  booty. 
This  concl.uded  the  sway  of  Ethiopia  over  the  land 
of  the  thrifty  Egyptian. 

A.'s  next  expedition  enveloped  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Mediter.  Sea,  which  rendered  him  submission. 
The  kin<j  of  Lydia,  Janus-like,  gave  presents 
to  A.,  an*!  made  a  league  with  Tusamilki  or  Egypt. 
This  combination  succeeded  finally  in  throwing 
Assyria  out  of  Egypt.  The  country  of  Van  next 
fell  before  the  arms  of  A.  Elam,  which  had  for 
centuries  stood  as  a  peer  of  its  neighbours,  fell  at 
last,  after  several  bloody  battles  continuing  through 
a  course  of  years,  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  from 
Nineveh.  His  lialf-brother  at  Babylon,  elated  with 
flatteries  and  thirsting  for  independence,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Nineveh.  A.  swept  down  upon  Bab., 
overthrew  the  opposition,  ancl  captured  the  city. 
The  seceding  ruler,  fearing  tlie  wrath  of  A.,  toolv 
refuge  in  his  palace,  and  burned  it  over  his  head  (B.C. 
648).  The  secession  of  §aiuas-§um-ukin  is  probably 
(Schrader  COT  ii.  53-59)  but  a  hint  at  a  general 
uprising  against  Assyria  througliout  the  S.W.,  in 
w-hich  Manasaeh  of  Judah  was  involved  (2  Ch 
33").  The  Arabians  likewise  were  forced  to  sub- 
mission, and  A.  was  again  lord  of  his  empire. 

This  great  warrior  was  also  an  enthusiast  in 
other  occupations.  With  tlie  help  of  Assur  and 
Istar  he  was  able  to  cope  with  and  slay  lions. 
One  of  his  cliief  sports  seems  to  liave  been  fighting 
lions,  eitlier  those  which  were  wild  in  the  forests  or 
those  which  were  loosed  from  cages  for  the  purpose. 

But  tlie  most  important  feature  of  his  career  for 
us  was  his  interest  in  literature.  His  library  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  uncovered  by  G.  Smith,  has 
preserved  for  us  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  whicli 
were  copied  from  older  tablets  in  other  libraries  of 
his  land.  The  topics  treated  are  historical,  ethical, 
linguistic,  religious,  and  many  others — all  pertain- 
ing to  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 


As  a  builder,  he  was  equal  to  his  predecessors. 
The  remains  of  his  palace  at  Kouyunjik  testify 
to  the  architectural  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the 
monarch.  In  many  cities  of  nis  empire  he  built 
beautiful  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  all  with 
exquisite  pieces  of  art.  He  laid  every  available 
source  under  tribute  to  his  royal  enterprises. 

As  a  ruler  and  warrior,  as  a  builder,  as  a  littera- 
teur, he  is  well  deserving  the  title  given  him  in 
Ezr  4^".  The  last  years  or  his  reign  are  compara- 
tively ^vrapped  in  obscurity. 

Literature.— In  the  orig^inal,  O.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Atturb., 
original  and  interlinear  tr.  1871 ;  As.  Disc.  p.  317  ff. ;  Bawfinson, 
West.  Asiatic  Insciip.  iii.  17-27,  30-34,  v.  1-10,  iii.  28,  35-38,  iv.2 
45-47 ;  S.  A.  Smith,  Keilschri/ttexte  Asurb.  Heften  ii.  und  iii. 
In  tr.  UP  vol.  i.  Ist  series,  p.  55  f. ;  Keilinsch.  liibliot.  11.  pp. 
152-269  ;  S.  A.  Smith,  Keilschrifttexte  Asurb.  Heft.  i. 

Ira  M.  Price. 

ASSWAGE  (so  AV,  after  the  common,  though 
not  invariable,  spelling  of  the  16th  to  18th  cent., 
RV  'assuage')  is  used  trans.  Job  16'-*,  Sir  IS''* 
'  shall  not  the  dew  a.  the  heat  ? ' ;  and  intrans. 
Gn  8^  '  the  waters  a.^'^.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSYRIA  (w«).— 

i.  Natural  Features  and  Oivilization. 
ii.  History. 

1.  Sources. 

2.  Chronolof^. 

3.  Annals  of  the  Kings, 
iii.  Literature. 

A.  is  the  country,  famed  in  antiquity,  on  the  east 
of  the  middle  Tigris  between  35"  and  37"  N.  lat. 
The  only  town  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  the 
Mesopotamian  tableland,  was  the  old  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  Assur,  from  which  the  whole  land 
takes  its  name.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  wilds  of  tlie  Armenian-Kurdisli  mountains, 
in  which  the  Tigris  rises,  and  through  which  it 
flows  till  it  enters  the  plain  near  Nineveh,  over 
against  the  town  Avhich  is  now  called  Mosul. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of 
Zagros,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Assyrian 
zakru,  'pointed,  high.'  These  ranges  form  a 
continuation  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
reach  as  far  as  Elam.  They  are  the  source  of  the 
great  and  little  Zab,  which  flow  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris.  Of  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Tigris  the  Khusur  may  be  mentioned  (the  KhCser, 
Khosr-Su  of  to-day),  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Tigris  between  the  ruin-mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebi-yunus,  and  thus  flows  right  through  the 
midst  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Ancient  Assyria  ex- 
tended in  later  times  beyond  these  narrow 
boundaries  ;  on  the  north-west  to  the  left  source  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Subnat  (now  Sebbeneh-Su) ;  on  the 
west  to  Khabur  and  Belikh,  two  well-known 
tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia ; 
and  on  the  south  to  the  Raddnu  and  Turnat, 
tributaries  of  the  Tigris— one  of  which  is  to  be 
identified  Avith  the  modern  Diyfila. 

The  Climate  of  Assyria— as  we  might  imagine 
from  its  comparatively  northern  situation— may  he 
said  to  be  really  very  temperate.  The  general 
nature  of  the  country  is  preponderatinglv  moun- 
tainous. Only  the  capitals  were  situateo  on  the 
Tigris  in  the  valley,  e.g.  ancient  Assur,  Nineveh, 
and  Kalakh  (Calah  Gn  lO^^).  The  new  royal 
residence  built  by  Sargon,  Dur-Sarrukin  (Sargon's 
castle),  the  mooern  Khorssibad,  was  situated  to 
the  north  of  Nineveh,  just  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  while  the  well-known  city  of  Istar,  the 
market-town  Arbela  (Arbailu,  i.e.  Town  of  the 
Four  Gods— now  called  Erbil),  together  with  the 
great  militarj'  place  to  the  south-west  of  it,  Kakzi 
(modem  Schemamek),  etc.,  were  situated  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Assyria. 

With  regard  to  tlie  Flora  of  Assyria,  the  slopes 
of    the    last  -  mentioned  mountain  districts  were 
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covered  with  oak,  plane,  and  wild  pine  trees ;  while 
on  the  plain  proper,  besides  abundance  of  nuts,  fig 
and  olive  trees  nourished,  together  with  the  vine 
plant.  These  last  were  originally  unknown  to  the 
East- Semitic  districts,  and  were  first  imported  by 
the  Assyrian  kings  from  Syria.  Agriculture  was 
confinetf  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley, 
hemp,  and  millet. 

Tlie  Fauna  was  formerly  far  more  varied  than 
it  is  to-day,  as  the  pictures  on  the  monuments 
and  the  statements  in  the  inscriptions  prove 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  addition  to 
hares,  roes,  stags,  and  mountain  goats,  lions  and 
wild  oxen  {rimu,  Heb.  re" em)  were  found  in  great 
numbers — the  former  in  the  tall  reed  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  latter  in  the  mountain 
di-tiiLts,  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the 
A>*yiians.  Magnificent  horses  —  the  famous 
Assyrian  chargers,  which  were  probably  of  the 
Me<Io-Elamite  type — and  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep 
pastured  on  the  slopes ;  while  wild  asses  and  camels 
are  known  only  in  later  times,  through  the 
Assyrian  incursions  into  the  Syro- Arabian  desert. 
The  culture  of  bees  was  also  actively  carried  on. 
Of  domestic  animals,  the  dog  may  be  mentioned  ; 
of  wild  beasts,  the  panther,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and 
some  others. 

With  regard  to  kinds  of  stone — alabaster  {pUu), 
which  was  employed  for  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
wa?  found  on  theleft  bank  of  theTigrisinabundance. 
Of  yn:tals — iron,  copper,  and  lead  were  found  in  any 
quantity  in  the  Tiyari  mountains  near  Xineveh. 

Not  only  is  Assyria  far  more  rugged  by 
nature  than  Babylonia,  which  is  much  more 
southerly  and  lies  nearer  the  sea,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries  differed  in  character, 
the  Assyrians  being  of  a  much  more  powerful  and 
rugged  type  than  their  Babylonian  brothers,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  their  common  Semitic  origin 
and  speech.  The  Babylonians  have  been  very 
appropriately  called  the  Greeks,  and  the  Assyrians 
the  Romans  of  the  ancient  East.  Especially 
striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Assyrian 
type  of  face,  as  it  appears  in  pictorial  representa- 
tions on  the  monuments,  and  the  featxires  which 
we  meet  with  to-day  in  the  majority  of  Jews ; 
while  the  pictures  of  the  Babylonian  kings  suggest 
no  such  associations  to  our  minds.  The  ancient 
Assyrians  had  purer  Semitic  blood  in  their  veins 
than  the  Babylonians,  for  the  latter  in  very 
early  times  show  traces  of  an  admixture  of  other 
races.  The  best  authorities  advocate  the  view 
implied  in  the  table  of  races  in  Gn  10,  which 
reckons  only  Assur  and  Aram  (not  Babel  or 
Shinar)  among  the  sons  of  Shem.  In  proof  of  this, 
v."  may  be  cited  ('out  of  that  land,' viz.  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  '  he  [i.e.  Nimrod]  went  forth  into 
Assyria  and  biulded  Nineveh,'  etc.),  a  statement 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments.  As  Assyria 
was  originally  only  an  olishoot  from  Babylonia,  its 
language — at  any  rate  the  language  of  its  litera- 
ture, which  is  the  only  one  known  to  us — is  also 
Babylonian.  The  \\-riting3  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  art  and  science,  bear  the  clearest  witness  that 
they  are  equally  dependent  upon  the  motherland  of 
Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  oldest 
Assyrian  inscriptions  exhibit  most  clearly  the  old 
Babylonian  cuneiform  characters,  after  the  time  of 
Tigfath-pUeser  I.  (c.  B.C.  1100)  they  evolved  a  style 
of  writing  which  fell  back  upon  what  can  be  proved 
to  be  a  debased  form  of  Babylonian  writing, 
which  previously  existed  only  in  North  Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence  there  arose,  in  distinction  from  the 
new  Bab.  writing,  a  special  form  of  new  Assyr., 
in  which  were  written  most  of  the  Assyr.  royal 
inscriptions,  and,  above  all,  the  many  clay  tablets 
of  the  Assyr.  court  libraries,  up  to  the  time  of 
Assur  banipal. 
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The  Assyrian  Religion,  too,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  with  some  modifications. 
When,  for  instance,  on  the  so-called  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shalmaneser  ll.  (B.C.  859-82d)  mention  is  made 
of  the  following  gods  :  Asur,  Ann,  Bel,  Ea,  Sin, 
Ramman,  Samas,  Merodach,  Nindar  (or  Ninib), 
Nergal,  Nusku,  Belit,  and  Istar,  this  list  is 
identical  with  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  (see  Baby- 
lonia), with  the  exception  of  the  god  Asur,  who 
heads  the  list,  but  is  entirely  wanting  to  the 
Babylonians.  This  Asur,  the  chief  god  of  Assyria, 
was  originally  only  a  difiierentiation  of  Ann,  or  the 
god  of  heaven.  His  name  An-sar,  which  after- 
wards became  Assar,  Assur,  Asur,  *  Host  of 
Heaven,'  appears  in  the  Bab.  cosmogony,  but  plays 
in  the  Bat),  religion  a  far  less  important  part. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  the  name  of  the  god  and  the  name  of  the 
country  Assur  (originally  Asur,  from  the  Sumerian 
A-usar  '  water  plain '),  the  originally  more  abstract 
god  of  heaven,  Asur,  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
place  and  became  king  of  the  gods.  Special  reverence 
was  also  paid  to  the  storm  god  Ramman,  who  in 
the  most  ancient  times  cannot  be  very  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  god  of  the  air,  In-lUla  or  Bel. 
Assnr  and  Ramman,  therefore,  held  a  similar  place 
in  Assyria  to  Ann  and  Bel,  who  were  the  two  chief 
divinities  of  the  old  Babylonians.  Further,  we 
find  an  Istar  of  Nineveh,  an  Istar  of  Arbela,  and 
an  Istar  of  Kitmur,  the  two  former  being  goddesses 
of  war,  while  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  goddess  of 
love;  and  finally,  two  masculine  divinities  of  hunting 
and  war,  Nindar  (Nin-ib)  and  Nergal.  Proper 
names,  especially  those  of  the  kings,  always  serve 
as  a  test  which  enables  ns  to  determine  the 
amount  of  favour  meted  out  to  the  different 
divinities.  Here  we  meet  most  frequently  with 
Assur  and  Ramman  (=Bel,  cf.  Ramm&n-nir&rt, 
'  Ramman  is  my  help,'  with  Bel-nir&rl). 

In  the  case  of  the  word  Shalman-asarid  (Shal- 
maneser), the  name  Shalm&n  appears  to  be  a 
cognomen  of  the  god  Nindar.  The  latter  the 
Assyrians  preferred  to  call  Asharid  Ildni,  '  Prince 
of  the  gods.'  The  pronunciation  Adar  instead  of 
Nindar  (written  Nin-ib)  has  no  foundation  to  rest  on. 

WhUe  in  Babylonia,  the  mother  country  of 
Assyria,  the  priests  were  always  more  powerful 
than  the  kings,  in  Assyria  the  king  himself  was 
also  chief  priest,  and  upon  him  the  priesthood  was 
completely  dependent.  Primarily,  however,  the 
king  of  Assyria  was  a  general-  The  army  always 
played  the  chief  role  m  Assyria.  The  king  was 
also  the  chief  judge.  All  his  subjects  might  come 
direct  to  him  with  their  petitions  and  suits,  which 
were  always  decided  with  the  strictest  impartiality 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prorisions  of  the 
laws,  to  which  the  king  himself  always  bowed. 
Hence  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  severely 
punished,  as  all  the  enemies  of  the  king  were 
regarded  as  rebels  against  Assyria  as  well.  In  the 
treatment  of  captives  and  prisoners  the  Assyrians 
displayed  an  inhumanity  which  we  rightly  regard 
as  revolting.  The  court,  as  the  political  power  of 
the  nation  increased,  became  ever  more  and  more 
magnificent. 

In  Architectare,  again,  the  Assyrians  seem,  in 
course  of  time,  to  have  surpassed  their  original 
teachers,  the  Babylonians.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  Assyrians,  that  far  more  magnificence  and 
wealth  were  expended  on  the  palaces  than  on  the 
temples.  For  although  the  kings  in  their  inscrip- 
tions never  omit  to  lay  due  emphasis  on  the 
temples  which  they  bmlt,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  excavations  (see  below)  have  brought  to  light 
the  remains  of  far  more  palaces  than  temples.  The 
statues  of  the  kings,  like  those  of  the  gods,  were 
[  made  with  great  skSl  and  care,  but  pre-eminence  was 
t  leached  by  the  Assyrian  artists  in  bas-relief,  with 
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which  the  walls  of  the  palaces  were  adorned.  The 
older  speoimens  are  rather  stiff  and  clumsy;  but  the 
productions  of  the  age  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
show  a  very  marked  improvement,  and  the 
highest  perfection  was  readied  in  the  reign  of 
Assurbanipal.  The  British  Museum  atlbrds  the 
best  opportunity  for  admiring  the  war  scenes,  the 
triumphal  ^)rocessions,  the  jiictures  of  private  life, 
and  especially  the  realistic  hunting  pictures, 
which  form  the  masterpieces  of  the  Assyrian 
artist.  But  the  impulse  to  this  development  of 
Assyrian  art  will  probably  have  come  from  with- 
out. With  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  immense  treasures  of  merchandise  and  art 
poured  into  Nineveli  and  Kalakh  (cf.  Nah  2")  from 
the  newly-conquered  provinces;  and  these  import- 
ations stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  refinement 
that  took  place  in  the  taste  for  art. 

In  Literature  tlie  Assyrians  entirely  followed 
Bab.  models,  as,  to  take  a  single  illustration,  the 
prayer  of  Assur-na?ir-pal  II.  (c.  B.C.  1050)  to  the 
goddess  Istar  proves.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  copying  out  Baby- 
lonian literature.  But  in  this  way  tliey  did  us  a 
greater  service  than  if  they  had  composed  100  or 
1000  poetical  imitations  of  a  second-rate  char- 
acter. For  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  activity  of 
the  Assyrians  as  collectors  of  books,  and  especially 
of  Assurbanipal,  the  Maecenas  of  literature,  that 
the  bulk  of  Bab.  literature  has  been  preserved  for 
us.  In  scientific  literature  too — astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  grammar,  lexicography — all  alike 
were  simply  copies  of  Bab.  originals.  It  was  only 
in  practical  mechanics  that  the  Assyrians  advanced 
beyond  their  Bab.  masters,  as  can  be  proved  from 
tlie  process  they  adopted  for  transporting  the 
colos.sal  images  of  bulls,  as  it  is  depicted  on  the 
bas-reliefs.  In  this  connexion  brief  reference  may 
also  be  made  to  the  convex  lenses  found  in 
Nimroud,  used  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying the  writing  on  the  clay  tablets,  which  was 
often  very  minute. 

As  far  as  Agriculture  is  concerned,  Assyria  was 
not,  owing  to  its  more  northern  aspect,  the  rich 
corn-bearing  land  tliat  Babylonia  was  ;  but  all  the 
more  on  this  account  eflbrts  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  kings,  by  the  construction  of  canals  and 
weirs,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
water  needed  for  the  land,  wliich  was  supplied  in 
such  abundance  by  the  mountain  streams,  was  in 
this  way  properly  regulated  and  distributed. 

History  of  Assyria.— Tlianks  entirely  to  the 
excavations  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  cities,  especially 
Nineveh  and  Kalakh,  tlie  history  of  Assyria  from 
its  earliest  beginnings,  c.  2000  B.C.,  to  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  can  be  set  forth  with  great  detail  and 
exactness.  The  great  number  of  inscriptions* 
which  have  been  brought  to  liglit  puts  us  in  the 

Eosition  of  being  able  to  write  an  uninterrupted 
istory  of  the  Assyr.  empire  for  many  centuries. 
In  these  Discoveries  the  palm  belongs  without 
doubt  to  Englishmen— especially  to  Sir  Austin 
Henry  Layard  (d.  1894)  and  Hormuzd  Rassani. 

It  was  C'lnudius  Jnmes  Rich  who  first  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
investigators  to  this  city,  which  is  of  such  import- 
ance to  antiquarians.  After  visiting  Mosul  three 
times  (the  first  visit  being  paid  in  1811),  and  super- 
ficially examining  the  rubbish-mound  which  is  to 
be  found  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  he 
resolved  in  the  year  1820  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  it,  the  results  of  which  we're 
published  sixteen  years  later  (1836),  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will.     The  scanty  remains  of 

•With  regard  to  the  decipherment  of  these  Inscriptions, 
without  which  the>-  would  remain  a  dead  mass,  see  the  article 
on  the  8ul)Je<'t  in  Homnipl,  Cenchichte  Bab.  u.  Attyr.  CI.  the 
literature  of  the  subject  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


sculptures  and  inscribed  stones  brought  by  him  to 
Europe  formed  the  basis  of  the  Assyrian  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  since  become  so 
splendid,  and  confirmed  the  conjecture  made  by 
Joseph  Ha^er  in  1801,  that  the  same  cuneiform 
writing  which  had  been  found  in  Babylon  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  century  was  the  foundation  of 
the  culture  of  the  Assyrian  world-empire.  New 
paths  of  rich  promise  were  thus  pointed  out  to 
Oriental  archaeology. 

The  excavations  of  the  Frenchman  P.  E.  Botta, 
1843-45,  at  Khorsabad,  a  village  five  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh,  and,  above  all,  of  the  English- 
man Austin  Henry  Layard  at  Nimroud,  the  site 
of  ancient  Kalakh  (end  of  1845  to  middle  of  1847), 
and  at  Kouyunjik,  ancient  Nineveh  (1849-51), 
brought  to  light  a  whole  series  of  Assyr.  palaces 
and  a  multitude  of  sculptures  and  inscri])tion8, 
after  a  slumber  of  2500  years.  It  was  Layard  who 
urged  Botta  to  persevere  with  his  excavations, 
Aviiich  at  first  were  fruitless ;  and  some  years 
afterwards,  when  Layard  himself  commenced  to 
excavate,  he  found  in  the  consul,  Hormuzd Rassamf 
an  indefatigable  helper — a  fact  which  was  first 
clearly  recognised  and  duly  acknowledged  some 
ten  years  later.  At  Khorsabad,  Botta  had  the 
good  fortune  to  lay  bare  the  first  Assyr.  palace, 
which  had  been  built  by  king  Sargon  (Is  20*), 
Dur-Sarrukin  (castle  of  Sargon),  the  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions  of  which  now  embellish  the  Louvre  in 
Paris  ;  while  Layard,  in  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
excavated  no  fewer  than  five  great  i)alaces,  of 
which  the  antiquities  were  brought  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  this  stroke  of  good  fortune  the 
greater  part  of  the  famous  clay  tablets  of  the 
library  of  king  Sardanapalus  (Assurbanipal)  now 
came  to  light. 

Additions  were  made  in  the  following  years  to 
these  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  by  the 
after-gleanings  of  Rassam,  from  1851-54,  in  Kou- 
yunjik, and  of  the  French  architect  Victor  Place  in 
Khorsabad.  In  18.54  Rassam  excavated  the  North 
Palace  of  Assurbanipal,  and  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  discovered  a  fresh  portion  of  the  library 
mentioned  above. 

During  the  next  decades  Assyr.  excavation  was 
at  a  standstill ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  great  work  on  Assj'r.  inscrip- 
tions. The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(1861,  1806,  1870),  were  published  during  that 
period  by  Henry  Rawlinson,  Edwin  Norns,  and 
George  Smith.  This  book  was  preceded  by  a 
volume  of  Assyr.  inscriptions,  edited  by  Layard, 
1861,  a  work  Avhicli,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  nearly  so  accurate  as  that  of  Rawlinson. 
To  this  period  also  belongs  the  i)reliminarj'  settle- 
ment of  the  grand  problem  of  decipherment  inaugu- 
rated by  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  and  Oppert. 

In  the  years  1873  and  1874  the  excavations 
in  Nineveh  were  resumed,  the  unfortunate 
George  Smith,  who  died  of  fever  in  Alejjpo  on 
Aug.  19,  1875,  making  two  journeys  of  investiga- 
tion, which  produced  rich  results.  Amon^t  many 
other  finds,  this  enthusiastic  and  gifted  young 
investigator  discovered  a  number  of  clay  tablets 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  amongst 
them  being  the  Bab.  account  of  the  Flood  and 
other  allied  mythological  texts  (see  Babylonia). 
These  discoveries  won  for  him  a  celebrity  and 
popularity  such  as  few  others  have  attained. 

The  work  which  had  been  resumed  by  Smith, 
and  which  Avas  unfortunately  cut  short  by  his  pre- 
mature death,  was  continued  by  the  veteran 
Hormuzd  Rassam  in  a  further  expedition  in  the 
years  1877-78,  from  which  he  came  back  with 
far  richer  spoil  than  even  G.  Smith's.  Mention 
must  here  be  made  of  the  discoveries  of  a  temple 
in  Nimroud,  the  famous  bronze  gateway  of  Bala- 
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wat,  with  its  sculptures  dating  from  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.  (see  below,  under  Shalmaneser  ll.),  and  1400 
more  tablets  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  not 
to  sj)eak  of  the  '  finds '  on  Bab.  ground  made  in 
1878-79  and  1880-81.  Since  then  no  further 
systematic  excavations  have  been  organised  in 
Assyria,  but  every  year  some  fresh  Assyr.  relics 
are  "brought  to  England  through  the  agents  of  the 
British  iluseum. 

Several  Assyr.  monuments  and  inscriptions  have 
also  come  to  light  outside  Assyria.  To  this 
class  belong,  first  of  aU,  the  statues  of  the  Assyr. 
kings  found  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  two 
leagues  north  of  Beirut ;  next,  some  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  found  in  the  district  at  the  source 
of  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Kurkh,  20 
miles  beyond  Diarbekr  ;  and,  above  all,  the  tablets, 
dating  from  B.C.  1500,  discovered  about  the  end  of 
1887  at  Tel  el-Amama  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among 
these  were  the  letters  A^Titten  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ters and  directed  to  the  Pharaohs  Amenhotep  III. 
and  r\'.,  the  gieater  number  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  though  a  good  many  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  few  in  Cairo.  The 
last  included  a  letter  written  by  the  Assyr.  king 
Assur-uballit  to  Amenhotep  IV.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  letters  of  the  kings  of  Mitanni 
(on  the  middle  Euphrates),  which  belong  to  the 
Tel  el-Amama  find,  are  aJso  wTitten  in  Assyr. 
cuneiform  characters,  as  is  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  Van  inscriptions  of  the  Armenian  kings, 
which  belong  to  a  later  time,  B.C.  800.  Assyr. 
inscriptions  have  also  been  found  in  Cappadocia, 
which  probably  date  about  B.C.  2(X)0,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  contain  the  names  of  any 
kings. 

Finally,  a  short  account  must  be  given  of  the 
valuable  find  some  years  ago — also  made  outside 
Assyria — in  Zinjirli  near  Mar  "ash,  on  the  borders 
of  CUicia  and  Syria,  by  the  Oriental  ethnologist 
Felix  von  Lvschan.  After  the  discovery  by  L.  Ross 
in  1845  of  a  stele  of  Sargon  in  Cyprus,  Luschan 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zinjirli  (the  Assyr. 
vassal  state  of  Sam'al)  a  monument  of  the  Assyr. 
king  Esarhaddon,  with  a  full  inscription,  besides 
eighteen  Hittite  sculptures  and  three  old  Aramaic 
inscriptions.  Both  the  monument  of  Sargon  and 
that  of  Esarhaddon  are  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  M-hich  also  contains  the  many  relics  dug 
up  in  Zinjirli. 

The  excavations  just  described  have  brought  to 
light  Assyr.  inscriptions  which  constitute  our 
primary  sources  for  Assyr.  history.  These  sources 
are  most  copious,  being  composed  not  only  of  annals 
and  the  so-called  votive  inscriptions  which  form  the 
most  important  element,  but  also  of  decrees,  letters, 
reports,  sale-contracts,  etc.  Chronicles  too,  which 
form  the  first  beginnings  of  real  historiography, 
were  discovered.  While  the  inscriptions  of  the 
kings  were  written  either  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
or  on  obelisks  and  monoliths,  or  even  on  the  sides 
of  rocks,  the  chronicles  were  found  in  the  Assyr. 
libraries.  The  two  most  complete  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  :  (1)  the  so-called  Syn- 
chronistic History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  from 
c.  B.C.  1400-800,  in  which  there  is  unfortunately  a 
great  gap  between  B.C.  1050-900;  and  (2)  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  which  covers  the  time  from 
Xabonassar  to  Assurbanipal  (744-668).  Since 
Babylonia  all  through  this  period  was  subject  to 
the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  the  last-mentioned 
document,  which  is  of  paramount  importance, 
aflbrds  far  more  valuable  contributions  towards 
Assyrian  than  towards  Babylonian  history.  Most 
welcome  light  is  also  thrown  on  Assyrian  history 
by  other  Babylonian  documents,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  long  inscription,  which  has  been  brought 
to  Constantinople,  of  the  Babylonian  king  Nabo- 


nidus,  dealing  Mith  the  invasions  of  Assyria  by 
the  Medes. 

Second  in  importance  as  sources  for  the  history 
of  Assyria  come  the  Books  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  complement  to  the 
official  account  of  the  Assyr.  kings,  tlie  latter 
being  sometimes  a  little  coloured  and  not  always 
absolutely  true  to  fact.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
Prophetic  Literature  of  the  OT,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  important  for  our  subject  than  the 
historical  records.  Last  of  all  may  be  mentioned 
the  records  of  the  Classical  Historians,  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  single  exception  of  the  famous  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  as  it  is  called,  are  of  very  little  use. 

This  table  of  rulers,  which  begins  with  Nabon- 
assar,  B.C.  747,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Chron- 
ology. It  contains  the  list  of  Bab.  kings  (including 
also  the  Assyrians  Poros  [Puru,  Tiglath-pUeser], 
Sargon,  and  fisarhaddon),  with  accurate  particulars 
of  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  do\vn  to  Nabonidus. 
Then  it  gives  their  Achsemenidaean  successors  do\sTi 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  ends  with  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  (the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans).  The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  appended  to  the  weU-known 
astronomical  work  of  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  as  a 
commentary  (based  on  Bab.  and  Alex,  computa- 
tions) upon  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
alleged  to  have  been  seen ;  and  consequently 
it  bears  within  itself  the  guarantee  of  its  trust- 
worthiness. The  statements  of  the  Bab.  Chronicle 
and  the  many  chronological  notes  on  Assyr.  and 
Bab.  inscriptions  were  confirmed  by  it,  and,  con- 
versely, confirmed  its  accuracy.  It  also  furnished  the 
key  for  determining  the  chronologj'  of  the  most  im- 
portant Assyx.chronological  document,  the  Eponym 
Canon,  found  in  the  librarj'  of  Assurbanipal. 

From  B.C.  900  to  667  (that  is,  to  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal)  these  incomparable  and  invaluable 
lists  give  year  by  year  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
and  always  make  a  special  point  of  noting  the 
accession  of  every  new  King  to  the  throne.  After 
the  time  of  Samsi-Ramman  IV.  (B.C.  824-812)  this 
list  is  further  supplemented  by  the  contents  of 
the  so-called  '  List  of  Expeditions '  (extending  to 
B.C.  700),  in  which,  opposite  to  every  name,  there  is 
a  short  notice  of  the  different  campaigns  carried 
out  in  each  year.  But  it  was  by  the  help  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  that  we  were  first  able  to  bind 
the  Eponym  Canon  together  in  chronological  order 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  thus  establish  the 
fact  that  the  first  officer  mentioned  in  it,  Assur- 
dan,  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  902,  the  last,  Gabbaru, 
to  B.C.  667.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  fix  the 
exact  dates  of  the  reigns  of  all  the  Assyr.  kings 
who  fall  within  this  period,  from  Ramman-nir4ri 
II.  to  the  accession  of  Assurbanipal. 

The  earlier  epochs,  also,  can  be  dated  from  these 
fixed  points,  at  any  rate  partially  and  approxi- 
mately. The  rulers  of  Assyria  have  left  us  some 
special  chronological  notes  in  their  inscriptions 
which  refer  to  kings  who  lived  long  before  them. 

(a)  Sennacherib  relates  that  the  Bab.  king 
Marduk  -  nadin  -  akhi  carried  off  to  Babylon,  at 
the  time  when  Tiglath  -  pileser  I.  was  king  of 
Assyria,  two  images  of  gods,  which  he  himself, 
418  years  later,  had  brought  back.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  since  this  statement  belongs  to  the 
year  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib, 
viz.  B.C.  689,  that  the  year  B.C.  1107  may  be 
definitely  fixed  as  a  certain  dat«  in  the  reign 
of  Tiglath-pUeserl.  (c.  B.C.  1120-1100?). 

(b)  The  same  Sennacherib  remarks,  on  another 
occasion,  that  he  recognised  amongst  the  Bab. 
treasures  a  seal  of  Tuklat-Nindar,  the  son  of 
Shalmaneser  I.,  which  had  been  taken  to  Babylon 
600  years  before.  This  fixes  the  reign  of  Tuklat- 
Nindar  somewhere  about  B.C.  1300  (more  exactly 
1289).     We  must   take  into  consideration,  how- 
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ever,  the  fact  that  the  round  number  600  may, 
if  necessary,  stand  for  660,  or  even  550  ;  in  this 
latter  case,  we  should  have  the  average  date  of 
B.C.  1250. 

(c)  Finally,  Tiglath  -  pileser  I.,  whose  date  is 
approximately  fixed  by  consideration  (a),  says 
tnat,  60  years  before,  his  great-grandfather,  the 
long-liveci  A.ssur-dan,  pulled  down  a  temple  which 
had  fallen  into  ruins,  and  evidently  had  not 
finished  rebuilding  it  when  death  overtook  him. 
Thus  Assur-dan  died  somewhere  about  B.C.  1175. 

(d)  The  same  Tiglath  -  pileser,  in  the  same 
passage,  had  previously  remarked  that  the  temple 
m  question  was  built  by  the  old  high -priest 
Samsi-Ramman,  son  of  Ismi-Dagan,  641  years 
before.  The  date  of  Samsi-Ramman  is  therefore 
fixed  about  B.C.  1815. 

A  series  of  specially  important  dates  for  Bab. 
chronology  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Bab.  king  Nabonidus  (B.C.  555-539).  (See 
Babylonia.)  We  possess  also  a  list  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
quite  complete,  beginning  c.  2000  B.C.,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  '  Synchronistic  History'  (see  above), 
which  gives  side  by  side  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  their  Assyr.  con- 
temporaries. From  these  sources  we  secure, 
although  indirectly,  some  fresh  basal  points  for 
Assyr.  chronology. 

Fmally,  we  conclude,  from  some  astronomical 
notices  in  Egyp.  inscriptions,  that  Tahutmes  ill. 
reigned  from  1503-1449,  and  further  obtain  B.C. 
1400  as  the  date  of  the  death  of  Amenhotep  ill. 
and  the  acces.sion  of  Amenhotep  iv.  Thus  the 
date  of  both  these  kings,  with  their  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
contemporaries,  is  approximately  fixed  (see  above, 
on  the  discoveries  at  Tel  el-Amarna). 

The  first  beginnings  of  Assyrian  History  will 
probably  always  remain  veiled  in  darkness.  That 
the  Assyrian  state  was  originally  an  ofl'shoot  from 
Babylonia  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  its 
writing,  language,  and  religion,  as  well  as  from 
the  witness,  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  of  Heb. 
tradition  (Gn  10"),  which  confirms  this  inference, 
and  which  is  itself  of  Bab.  origin.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  the  oldest  rulers  of  Assyria  known  to  us 
styled  themselves  '  priests  (Sumerian,  pa-te-si; 
Assyr.  iiSaku)  of  the  god  Assur.'  Besides  the 
two  priest-kings  mentioned  in  the  chronology, 
viz.  Samsi-Ranimftn  *  and  his  father  Ismi-Dagan, t 
we  know  of  others  whose  tablets  have  come  down 
to  us,  viz.  a  certain  Irisu  and  his  father  Khalhi, 
as  well  as  of  a  second  Samsi-Rammdn  and  his 
father  Igur-  (or  Bel-)  Icapkapu.  X 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  title  '  Patesi '  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  last-named,  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
he  or  his  son  Samsi-Ramm.ln  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  Assyr.  state.  In  that  case  we  must,  of 
course,  place  this  Samsi-Rammftn  before  B.C.  1816, 
probably  about  B.C.  1850  or  even  B.C.  1900.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  later  king,  Rammftn-nirfirl 
III.  (c.  B.C.  800)  calls  himself  *  the  descendant  of 
the  old  king  Bel-kapkapu,  who  ruled  even  before 
the  primitive  period  of  the  reign  of  the  SulUi.' 
Finally,  Esarhaddon,  grandson  of  the  usurper 
Sargon,  claims  to  be  '  the  perpetual  descendant 
of  Bel-bnni,  son  of  Adasi,  king  of  Assyria.'  By 
this  Bel-bani  is  probably  meant  one  of  the  kings 
who  sat  on  the  Assyr.  throne  during  the  period 
between  B.C.  1800  and  1500.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  rulers  of  Assyria  assumed  the 
official  title  '  King  of  Assur,'  instead  of  the  old 
title  '  Patesi.'    About  B.C.  1800  we  find  in  Assyria 

•  I.e.  '  my  sun  is  Ramtnon  *  (Bel). 

i  I.f.  '  Dagan  heard.'  Dafiin  is  another  name  for  Bel.  An 
old  Bab.  kin^  of  Nisin  bore  the  same  name. 

t  I.e.  '  Bel  is  mighty.'  Ig^ur  (Ocean  of  Heaven)  is  another 
name  for  the  god  Bel. 


the  arrangement  by  which  the  year  (limmu)  was 
called  after  the  chief  officer  of  state  ;  and  even  at 
that  time  Assyria,  which,  owing  to  the  position  of 
its  old  capital  Assur  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  had  begun  to  gravitate  unduly  towards 
the  north-west,  must  have  cultivated  commercial 
relations  with  Cappadocia.  Only  on  this  supposi- 
tion can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Assyr.  contract-tablets,  containing  lists 
of  contracts  in  ancient  writing,  which  belong  to 
this  period,  have  been  discovered  in  Cappadocia. 
We  may  also  infer  that  the  intermediate  territory, 
especially  Mesopotamia  and  Harran,  was  probably 
at  times  under  Assyr.  rule,  or,  at  any  rate,  Assyr. 
influence. 

To  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  rulers  bore 
the  title  '  Patesi '  probably  belong  most  of  the 
half  -  mythological,  half  -  historical  narratives 
which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Assyrian 
libraries.  In  one  of  these  a  description  of  the 
building  of  temples  in  Sirgulla,  Nippur,  and 
Nisin  is  followed  by  an  account  'of  terrible 
wars,  and  a  famine  so  fearful  that  brothers  ate 
one  another,  and  parents  sold  their  children  for 
gold,  and  the  treasures  of  Babylon  were  carried 
to  the  land  of  Su,  the  kmg  of  Babylon 
allowing  the  treasures  of  his  own  palace  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  prince  of  Assur.'  It  is  of 
some  importance  that  in  this  text  the  ruler  is 
called,  not  '  king,'  but  '  prince '  {rubu)  of  Aasur 
at  that  time.  The  so-called  '  Legends  of  the 
Plague-Demon  '  (see  Babylonia)  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Su,  the 
wild  Sutaeans,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  Assyria,  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia 
as  well,  are  proved  to  have  been  the  originators 
of  the  fearful  devastations  in  Babylonia  ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  same  text,  that  not  the  Sutieans, 
but  the  Elamites,  those  old  foes  of  Babylon  and 
Assur,  were  the  instigators.  Finally,  tiie  dis- 
astrous wars  were  diverted  from  the  territories  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  west,  from  which 
we  may  surmise  that  the  predatory  Suta?an3  poured 
also  over  a  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  centuries  later,  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  letters,  the  Sutjeans  are  mentioned  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Phoen.  town  Gebal  (Byblos).  In 
the  Egyp.  inscriptions  of  the  New  Kingdom 
(somewhere  about  B.C.  1600)  a  similar  name  (ISetet) 
proves  that  the  Asiatics  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  the  Asiatic  hunting  tribes,  as  well  as 
the  Bedawin  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  ex- 
tended their  marauding  expeditions  at  that  time, 
just  as  they  do  to-day,  to  Palestine  and  Phoenicia, 
on  the  one  side,  and  beyond  Mesopotamia  and  the 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  other. 

Accurate  and  uninterrupted  knowledge  of  Assyr. 
history  begins  about  the  year  B.C.  1500.  Pos-sibly, 
however,  the  two  kings  Assur-nirdri  and  Nabu- 
dan  belong  to  the  previous  centuries,  which  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  is  concerned  are  complete  blanks. 
All  that  we  know  about  these  kings  is  that  they 
were  contemporaries  of  a  king — about  whom  also 
we  know  nothing — Rammnn  -  musheshir  of  Kar- 
dunias  {i.e.  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  Kassite 
rulers).  From  B.C.  1500  to  B.C.  1430  Asur-bel- 
nishc-shu,  who  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Bab. 
Kara-indash,  and  Puzur-Assur,  the  contemporary 
of  Bumaburias  I.,  ruled  over  Assyria.  The  Syn- 
chronistic History  relates  that  tliey  settled  the 
boundaries  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Puzur-Assur  ('security  of  the 
god  Assur ')  was  the  direct  successor,  or,  as  is 
possible,  the  grandson  of  Asur  -  bel  -  nishfi  -  shu 
('  Assur  is  lord  of  his  people ').  It  must  have  been 
one  of  these  kings,  however,  who  sent  presents  to 
the  powerful  Pharaoh  Tahutmes  III.  (R.C.  l.")04- 
1450)  in  token  of  his  allegiance,  as  was  also  done  by 
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the  kings  of  Mitanni  and  Sangar  (West  and  East 
Mesopotamia)  and  the  king  of  Arrapach  (east  of 
Assj-ria,  in  the  mountainous  district,  at  the  source 
of  the  lower  Zab).  The  presents  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  and  those  of  his  nearest  neighbours  stand 
out  pre-eminently  on  the  Bab.  Blue  Stone  (lapis- 
lazuli,  Assyr.  vkn  H)  which  has  been  brought  from 
Mt.  Bikni  in  Media. 

From  Asur-nadin-akhi  (c.  B.C.  1430)  to  the  year 
B.C.  1050  we  possess  an  absolutely  complete  series 
of  the  kings — the  son  as  a  rule  succeeding  his 
father.  Almost  all  these  rulers  are  to  be  found 
mentioned  on  the  inscriptions,  and  the  '  Synchron- 
istic History '  gives  us  further  information  about 
most  of  tliem.  We  can  with  perfect  certainty, 
therefore,  draw  out  the  following  list : — 


As^ria. 

Assur-nddin-akhi. 
Asur-ubailit,  eon  of  above 
(c.  B.C.  1400). 

Bd-nirAri,  son  of  above. 
Pudu-Uu,  son  of  above. 
Bamman-nirikri  I.,   son 

of  above. 
Shalmaneser  J.,   son   of 

above. 


Babylon. 
Kurigalzu  I.  (?) 
Bumaburias  II. 
Ka  rakhardag. 
Kadashman-kharbi. 
Kurigalzu  II. 

>» 
Xazi-maraddash. 

Kadashman-t  urgu. 


Kadashman-burias. 
(probably  also)  Shagarakti-shuriash. 
iBtbeicuh 
■I    to 

<  Bamman-shum-uzur. 
Rammanskum-ii^r. 


Tuklati-Nindar,  son  of 
above. 


Zamdma-shum-idina,  e. 
B.C.  1180. 


Nabu-kudur-vzur  I.,  e. 

B.C.  114^1122. 
Marduk-nddin-akhi. 


\  Marduk-shapik-zirim. 
\  Bamman-pal-idina. 


Assur-nazir-pal   /.,   son 

of  above. 
Bel-kudur-uzur. 
Nindar-pal-isharra  (prob- 
ably son  of  above). 
Assur-dan,  son  of  above 

(d.  c.  B.C.  1170]. 
Mutalk'ilS^tiskit ,  son  of 

above  (reigned  till  c. 

1150). 
Assur-rish-ishi,    son     of 

above. 
Tukhit  -pal  -  isharra    I. 

(Tiglath  -  pUeser),  son 

of  above. 
Assur-bel-kala,     son    of 

above. 
Samsi-Bammdn,  brother 

of  above. 
Assur-nazir-pal  II.,  son 

of  above  (c.  B.C.  1050). 

While  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  (c.  B.C. 
14<X>)  Babylonia  had  stUI  the  supremacy  in  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  districts,  and  aspiring  Assyria 
possessed  in  Mitanni  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
rival,  in  a  few  centuries  the  picture  was  totally 
changed.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Bamman- 
nirari  i.,  who  has  given  us  the  first  long  royal 
inscription  that  we  possess,  Assyria  commenced  the 
upward  march  which  was  afterwards  so  steadily 
maintained,  and  the  campaigns  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  i.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  world- 
empire  which  Assyria  became  in  later  times. 

Assur-uballit*  I.  is  well  known  to  us  from 
a  letter  which  he  ^vrote  to  the  Pharaoh  Amen- 
hotep  (Amenophis)  n*.  expressing  his  allegiance 
to  him,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  the  son 
of  Assur-nadin-akhi.  He  is  also  distinguished  for 
hLs  energetic  attempt  to  secure,  by  family  relation- 
ships, the  right  of  interference  *in  the  affairs  of 

•  Or  Asur-uballit,  or  Ashur-aballit.  The  Aasjrians  sometime* 
spell  the  name  of  their  national  god  Assor,  and  sometimes  Asor. 
tbe  sibilant  is  properlj-  pronoaiK«d  d»,  but  was  very  early  jwo- 
nounced  s  in  Assyria,  m  contradistinction  to  Babyloitia. 


Babylon.  The  Bab.  crown  prince  Kara-khardas 
had  become  his  son-in-law.  Assur-ubaLlit  lived  to 
see  not  only  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  also 
the  accession  of  his  grandson  Kadashman-kharbi. 

The  last-named,  however,  was  overthro\m  by  the 
Kassites,  who  were  then  predominant  in  Babylon, 
because  the  interference  of  his  royal  Assyr.  mother 
Aluballitat-sherUa  and  of  his  grandfather  proved 
dangerous  to  them.  The  murderers  of  Kadashman- 
kharbi  placed  a  certain  Suzigas  (or,  according  to 
another  tradition,  Nazibugas)  upon  the  throne  in 
his  stead.  But  the  aged  Assur-ubaUit  did  not 
allow  him  to  be  unavenged.  He  got  Suzigas  put 
to  death,  and  placed  his  own  great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu,  who  was  still  a  minor,  upon  the  throne. 
The  last-named  king,  who  reigned  c.  5«3  years, 
came  into  conflict  with  two  Assyr.  kings,  Bel-nirdH 
and  his  grandson  Bamman-nirdri,  about  the  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia. 

Under  Assur-uballit  and  his  grandson  Pudu-Uu, 
the  Assyrians  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Mitanni.  Tushratta,* 
the  powerful  king  of  INlitanni,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Assur-nadin-akhi  (the  father  of  Assur- 
uballit),  as  well  as  of  Assur-uballit  himself,  lent 
the  image  of  Istar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  ob\'iously 
in  order  that  his  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  the  Pharaoh,  might  be  able  by  its  help  to 
practise  her  native  cultus.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  Assyria  was  then  a  mere  vassal  state 
of  Mitanni,  and  that  Nineveh  had  become,  to 
say  the  very  least,  the  common  Istar  sanctuary 
for  both  Mitanni  and  Assyria.  In  the  language  of 
Mitanni,  which  is  a  Uittite  and  not  a  Semitic 
dialect,  Istar  of  Nineveh  is  called  Sha'uspi ;  and 
Sargon,  700  years  later,  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
'  Sha'uspi,  the  ruler  of  Nineveh '  (Cylinder  Inscrip. 
1.  54),  thus  calling  Istar  by  a  name  which  reminds 
us  of  the  times  of  Tushratta.  Now  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  Assur-uballit  destroyed  the  mUitary 
forces  of  the  extensive  region  of  Shubari  (i.e. 
Mesopotamia),  and  that  Pudu-Uu  not  only  subju- 
gated the  mountaineers  of  Guti  (Arrapachitis), 
but  also  defeated  the  Akhlami  and  Sutseans,  the  pre- 
datory nomads  of  Mesopotamia.  These  territories, 
however,  in  the  days  of  Tahutmes  III.  were  under 
the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  rule  of  the  inde- 
pendent kings  of  Arrapach  and  Mitanni.  We 
may  regard  it  as  almost  certain,  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Bel-nirSri  the  once  powerful  Mitanni  was 
overthrown  bvthe  sudden  attacks  of  these  Sutaeans, 
a  result  which  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
aspiring  Assur. 

jRamman-nirArt  I.,  in  the  inscription  mentioned 

above,  briefly  recounts  all  these  events  in  the  reigns 

of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  in  order  to 

relate  how  he  rebuilt  the  towns  which  had  been 

destroyed  in  the  previous  wars  which  devastated 

j  the  territories  on  the  east  and  west  of  Assyria. 

I  Giving  to  the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  Guti  ((Joiim, 

I  Gn  14)  had  been  overthrown  by  his  predecessors, 

I  some  boundary  disputes  arose  >\-ith  Babylonia,  since 

the  territory  in  question  had  formerly  been  within 

the   Bab.  sphere  of  influence.!      The  Bab.   king 

Nazi-maraddash,  however,  was  conquered  by  Kam- 

man-nirari,  and  compelled  to  consent  to  a  fresh 

delimitation  of  the  boundaries,  more  favourable 

to  Assyria. 

Under  the  rule  of  his  son  Shalman-asharid 
(Shalmaneser)  /.,  c.  B.C.  1300,  Assyria  made  an  im- 
portant advance.  This  king  undertook  a  whole  series 
of  campaigns  against  the  mountainous  regions  to 

*  Son  of  Sutama,  vrbo  iras  the  son  of  Artatama,  a  contempor- 
ary of  the  Phaiwdi  Tahutames  rv.  Tahatmes  iv.  was  related  by 
marriage  to  the  kings  of  HitannL  An  elder  brother  of 
tushratta,  who  died  early,  was  called  Arta-ahftmara. 

t  There  exists  an  inscription  of  a  icuig  <rf  Gnti,  written  in  old 
Bab.  cuneiform  characters,  which  vividly  c^ls  to  mind  the  era 
of  old  Sargon  of  Agade,  e.  B.C.  3700. 
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the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  modem 
Diarbekr  and  Malatlyeh,  advancing  into  the  in- 
terior of  Western  Armenia  as  far  as  the  country 
which  is  often  called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
Muari  (Musur-dagli  on  the  Upper  Euphrates).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  North  Meaopotamia,  near 
the  mountains  of  Masius  (Assyrian,  mts.  of 
Kasyar),  is  always  called  the  land  of  Arimi  or  the 
Araiiuenns,  not  only  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalman- 
eser  I.  himself,  but  also  in  a  later  account  of  the 
campaign,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Assur- 
n4?ir-pal  II.  We  naturally  compare  with  this  the 
biblical  derivation  of  the  four  peoples,  U?,  Hul, 
Gether,  and  Mash  (this  latter  =  Mt.  Masius),  from 
A  ram  (Gn  1(P).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly  before 
the  reign  of  IShalmaneser,  the  Aramtean  nomads 
must  have  been  driven  away  from  the  Bab.-Elamite 
frontier  (tlie  biblical  Kir,  Am  9^  cf.  Is  22«,  Kir  near 
Elam),  their  original  home,  into  Mesopotamia.  The 
Akhlami  too  (after  whom  a  stone  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Heb.  priests  was  called  AkMamah,  Ex 
28"),  who  were  conquered  by  Pudu-ilu,  are  expressly 
stated  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.  to  have  been  Aramaeans. 
Shalmaneser  I.  took  from  the  Bab.  king  Kadash- 
manhuriash  several  towns  in  the  district  of 
Dftr-Kurigalzu  (near  the  modern  Baghdad).  He 
wished,  too,  to  be  regarded  as  a  builder.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  residence  Kalakh  (Gn 
W),  Assur  having  up  to  this  time  been  the  capital 
town,  and  built  afresh  the  sanctuary  of  Istar  in 
Nineveh,  which  Assur-uballit  had  only  very  roughly 
restored.  And,  finally,  it  is  wortli  remarking  that 
he  was  the  first  Assyr.  king  who  assumed  the  title 
'  King  of  the  World '  {5ar  kisMti)  on  liis  inscrip- 
tions, a  circumstance  which  obviously  stands  in 
special  relation  to  tlie  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  more  particularly  to  trie  acquisition  of  the 
primitive  sanctuary-town  Harran. 

Shalnianeser's  son  Tuklat-Nindar  I*  was  prob- 
ably still  a  contemporary  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Shagarakti-shuriash  (c.  B.C.  1269-1257(?)),  certainly 
of  his  successors  BibHiash  (B.C.  12o6-1249(?)),  Bet- 
nadin-shumi  (B.C.  1248),  Kadashman-kharbi  (B.C. 
1247-6),  and  liammdn-shum-idina  (B.C.  1246- 
1240(?)).  The  last-mentioned  was  kin^  only  in 
name,  for  after  Babylon  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Elamite  king  Kidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar  seized  the  Bab.  empire  for  himself 
for  seven  years,  calling  himself  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.  Finally,  however,  he  was  overthrown  by 
his  own  son  Assur-ndzir-pal  /.,  while  the  throne  of 
Babylon  was  successfully  occupied  by  Jiammdn- 
shuvi-uzur,f  son  of  Ramman-shum-idina.  A  seal 
with  the  inscription  'overthrow  of  Kardunias,' 
which  was  struck  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  'Tuklat- 
Nindar,  was  brought  to  Assyria  600  years  later  by 
Sennacherib.  Of  course  600  is  a  round  number, 
and  the  event  may  reasonably  be  connected  with 
the  year  1246  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Babylonia  (comp.  above,  p.  179''). 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  next  Assyr.  king, 
Bel-kudur-uzur,  was  a  son,  or,  as  is  possible,  a 
brother  of  Assur-nA?ir-pal  I.  The  Synchronistic 
History  informs  us  tliat  he  was  conquered  by  the 
powerful  Babylonian  king  Raninian-slium-u?ur 
(B.C.  1239-1209 (?))  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 
His  successor  Nindar-pal-isharra  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  repulsing  Raniman-shum-u?ur'8  attack 
on  tne  town  of  Assur.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  was  successful  at  last  in  victoriously  driving 
back  the  Bab.  army.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Assur-dan  /.,  wlio  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (B.C.  1181)  con- 

•  Or  Tukulti-Nindar(t.«.  '  Nindar  is  my  helj)').  The  Hebrews 
write  a  similarly  fomieii  name,  T'uiuWi-pal-isliarra  as  TitrUith- 
pileser.  They  seem  therefore  to  have  written  Tulclat-p-  iiii>tead 
of  Tukulti-p-. 

t  The  name  ideographically  written  is  Ramman-MU'SIS. 
Possiblv  liammiLn-nadin-alihi  could  also  be  read. 


quered  Zamdma-shum-idiiut  of  Babylon,  and  by 
tliis  means  extended  the  Assyr.  frontier  beyond 
the  lower  Zab. 

In  the  reign  of  Assur-dan's  son  Mutakkil-Nusku, 
the  Mosks  (the  biblical  ?irD),  a  people  from  Asia 
Minor,  made  an  incursion  into  North  Syria  and 
the  contiguous  district  of  North- West  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  incursion  seems  to  have  set  in  motion 
other  waves.  The  Akhlami  (who  had  been 
formerly  subdued  by  the  Assyrians)  on  the  Middle 
Euphrates,  the  Lullumi  *  and  the  Guti  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Assyria,  lifted  up  their  heads  again  ; 
and  so  Mutakkil-Nusku's  son,  the  energetic  Assur- 
rtshishi  ('Assur  lifted  up  his  head'),  had  to  under- 
take the  great  task  or  reconquering  these  old 
enemies  before  he  could  think  of  subduing  the 
Mosks.  His  Bab.  contemporary  Nabu-kudur-uzur 
I.  (c.  1145-1122)  had  the  glory  of  conquering  the 
same  Lullubi  (as  the  Babylonians  call  them,  instead 
of  Lullumi),  who  had  extended  their  settlements 
into  the  mountains  between  Armenia  and  Media, 
some  distance  within  the  frontiers  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Probably  it  came  at  last  to  a  struggle 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  settled  by 
the  Assyr.  king  obtaining  a  victory  over  Nebu- 
chadrezzar I.,  who  was,  notwithstanding,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  prince. 

The  first  really  great  Assyr.  conqueror,  however, 
was  Assur-rish-ishi's  son  luklat-pal-isharra  (Tig- 
lath-pileser) /.,  whose  name  means  '  Help  of  the  son 
of  Isharra'  (i.e.  the  god  Nindar).  While,  in  former 
times,  only  the  Babylonian  kings — and  last  of  these 
Kadashman-kharbi  and  Nebuchadrezzar  —  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  so-called  '  Westland  '  or 
Martii,  he  was  the  first  Assyrian  king  to  undertake 
campaigns  in  this  direction,  reaching  even  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine.  He  journeyed  on  ships  of 
Arvad  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia,  to  the  Mediter. 
Sea,  and  killed  a  great  sea  monster  called  a  ndkhir 
('snorting'),  probably  somewhere  between  Arvad 
and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  He  also  hunted  wild  oxen 
(rimu,  Heb.  re'em)  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  His 
renown  reached  even  to  Egypt,  and  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  day  sent  to  Assyria  a  ienmlepaffd  (probably  an 
ape),  a  crocodile,  and  a  hippopotamus  for  his 
zoological  gardens. 

In  his  annals,  which  contain  about  800  lines, 
there  is  a  detailed  account  of  his  first  six  cam- 
paigns (B.C.  1120-1115),  the  results  of  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  words  :  '  Altogether 
42  countries  Avith  their  rulers,  reaching  from 
beyond  the  lower  Zab— the  districts  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euuhra- 
tes — to  the  land  of  the  Khatti  and  the  Upper 
Western  Sea  (Gulf  of  Issus),  from  the  beginning  of 
my  reign  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  have  been 
conquered  by  my  hand,  and  I  have  received  tribute 
and  taxes  from  them.'  A  further  campaign,  which 
carried  him  to  Lebanon,  is  not  included,  as  it 
was  undertaken  in  a  later  year.  Unfortunately, 
up  to  the  present  we  know  of  this  last-named 
campaign  only  incidentally  through  another  in- 
scription which  describes  his  hunting  expeditions. 
Tiglath-pileser  was  also  the  first  Assyr.  king  who, 
besides  the  title  '  King  of  the  World  '  {Sar  kiiiati) 
which  his  predecessors  had  borne  before  him, 
assumed  another  title  known  to  old  Babylonian 
history,  viz.  '  King  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
Worhl,'  and  rightly,  for  he  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  regard  to  his  special 
campaigns,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  war 
against  the  Mosks  of  Asia  Minor  (Meshech,  Gn  10^, 
Ezk  27^^  38'-),  who,  60  years  before,  had  made  an 

•  Lulimtu  means  '  ringc.'  Probably  by  the  Lullumi  are  meant 
the  mountain  races  in  general  which  were  scattered  round 
about,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  ring  from  the  Upper  Euphrates 
to  the  little  Zab,  reaching  to  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  and  even 
the  frontiers  of  Babylonia. 
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incursion  into  North  Mesopotamia  and  conquered 
the  land  of  Kii nun nkhiComm&gene,  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Euphrates).  The  Kurkhi  (Kurdi?), 
who  lived  in  the  mountainous  districts  towards 
Armenia,  had  also  joined  the  Mosks  as  allies. 
The  scene  of  the  war  lay  between  Commagene 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Gordyan  mountains  on 
the  Upper  Tigris.  We  may  conclude  from  their 
names  that  the  tribes  of  these  districts  were  all 
of  Hittite  and  non-Semitic  nationality.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  hostile  kings  conquered  by 
Tiglath-pileser  are  of  special  interest,  Kili-Tishup 
son  of  Kali-Tishup,  and  Sadi-Tishup  son  of  Khatu- 
thar.  Tishup  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hittite 
gods.  In  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  we  hear  of  a  Hittite 
named  Tar-Tishbu.  Moreover,  the  old  storm  god 
of "  Armenia  and  Mitanni  was  called  Tishupash ; 
and,  finally,  the  same  name  for  a  god  turns  up  again 
in  Susa  as  Tishpak.  Khatu-shar,  too,  is  identical 
with  Kheta-sar,  by  which  name  a  Hittite  foe  of 
Ramses  li.  is  called.  Now  Khatu  was  a  divinity  of 
the  Hittite  population  sckttered  about  from  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor  to  Elam.  The  names  of  the 
Lydian  kings,  Aly-attes  and  Sadv-attes,  which  were 
formed  like  Kau-Tishup  and  Sadi-Tishup,  prove 
this,  for  the  god  Attes,  spelt  in  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions ghate  ("n?,  -70TIJ  in  'Arap-T-ans ;  -icrrw  in 
AepKiT'j}),  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  one  which 
appears  in  Ivhatu-shar. 

North  of  Kummukh,  Tiglath-pileser  made  tri- 
butary the  land  of  Khani-rabbftt,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (the  great 
Kheta-land  of  the  Egyp.  inscriptions),  near  Slilid 
(Malatiyeh).  This  country  (erroneously  transcribed 
Khani-galbiat  by  some  Assyriologists)  was  the  old 
mother-land  of  the  Hittites.  There  was  no  longer, 
however,  a  great  Hittite  empire  at  the  time  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  but  the  Aramaans  had  attempted 
to  establish  themselves  in  several_place3  in  the 
north  of  Syria  and  ilesopotamia.  'Kglath-pileser 
expelled  them  from  the  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Belikh,  the  original  coimtry  of  the 
Mitanni,  and  plundered  their  pasture  -  grounds 
which  were  situated  along  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  land  of  Sukhi  (Shuah,  Gn  25^ ;  Job 
2",  '  BUdad  the  Shuhite ').  He  also  conquered  by 
force  of  arms  the  land  of  Musri  in  West  Armenia, 
against  which  Shalmaneser  I.  had  formerly  waged 
war,  and  the  Cappadocian  district  of  I^Lumanu, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  it.  Thus  he  not  only 
restored  his  kingdom  to  the  size  it  had  attained 
in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  but  expanded  it 
still  farther,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Armenia ; 
and  by  pushing  forward  towards  North  Syria  and 
the  Mediterranean,  mapped  out  the  path  for  Assyr. 
expeditions  in  the  future.  The  Bab.  king  Marduk- 
nadin-ajchi  (cf.  above,  p.  ITQ*")  succeeded  in  robbing 
the  Assyrians  of  the  images  of  Ramman  and  his 
consort  Shala  which  belonged  to  the  (Mesopo- 
tamian?)  town  Ikalldti,  but  Tiglath-pileser  m- 
flicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  him  in  his  own 
country.  Amidst  all  these  expeditions,  architecture 
and  the  material  welfare  of  the  country  were 
not  neglected  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  bestowed 
special  attention  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old 
temple  of  the  gods  Anu  and  Ramm^  in  the  ancient 
capital  Assur  (cf.  above,  p.  180»). 

Tiglath-pileser  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ashur- 
bel-knla  ('Assur  is  Lord  of  All),  who  removed  the 
royal  residence  from  Kalakh  to  Nineveh.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Bab.  king  RammSn- 

Eal-idina,  but  eridently  died  without  chBdren,  since 
is  brother  Samsi-Rammdn  III.  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne.  We  possess  an  earnest  petition  of  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Assur-nazir-p<u  II.,  to  the 
goddess  Istar  of  Nineveh,  in  Mhich  he  prays  that 
he  may  be  cured  of  an  illness.  After  "this  (c. 
1050)  Assyria    underwent    a    period    of   decline. 


during  which  not  even  the  names  of  the  kings 
have  been  preserved.  We  only  know  of  one  of 
them,  Assiir-irbi  (c.  990?),  who  set  up  an  image 
of  himself  at  the  Golf  of  Issus,  and  from  whom 
the  Aramaeans  took  away  the  two  fortresses  on 
the  Euphrates,  Pitnt  (Pethor,  Nu  2^,  Dt  23*)  and 
Mutkinu,  which  had  been  conquered  in  the  time 
of  Tiglath-pileser  I. 

The  powerful  development  of  the  Aramteans  at 
this  time  is  also  clearly  reflected  in  OT,  in  the 
history  of  David  (see  2  S  10^®,  where  Hadadezer 
brings  Aramaeans  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates).  The  growth  of  the  power  of  Israel 
under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  decline  of  Assyria  about  B.C.  1000. 
Probably  the  immediate  successor  of  this  Assur- 
irbi  was  Tuklat-paJ-isarra  (Tiglath-pileser)  //. 
After  him  we  have  an  accurate  and  genealogical 
list  of  kings,  without  any  gaps  at  aU. 

Tiglath-pileser  n.  c.  970. 

Assur-dan  li.  (son  of  above)  c.  B.C.  930-913. 
{Here  the  Eponym  Canon  begins). 

Ramman-nir^ri  IL  (son  of  above)  B.C.  912-8914 

Tuklat-Niadar  u.  (son  of  above)  B.C.  890-885. 

Assur-nazir-pal  m.  (son  of  above)  B.C.  884-860, 
Under  the  last-named  king  a  new  period  of 
development  commenced  for  Assyria.  Of  the 
four  predecessors  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  we  only 
know  that  Ramman-nirSri  n.  waged  some  wars 
against  his  Bab.  contemporaries  Sanias-mudammik 
and  the  latters  successor  Xabu-snni-iskun  ;  and 
that  Tuklat-Nindar  advanced  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris,  and  threw  his  heart  into  the  task  of  again 
reducing  to  subjection  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north,  a  work  which  was  continued  by 
Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  n.  For  the  con- 
quests mjide  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  after  so  much 
effort,  had  been  lost  again  long  ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal  rebuilt  Kalakh,  and  selected  it 
for  his  royal  residence  in  memory  of  his  great 
predecessor  Shalmaneser  I.,  after  whom  he  also 
named  his  son  (Shalmaneser  n.).  His  main  ambi- 
tion was  to  annex  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  to 
Assyria,  which  he  succeeded  at  any  rate  partially 
in  accomplishing.  The  little  Aram£ean  principality 
Bit-Adini  (which  is  called  Benf-Eden  2  K  l^,  and 
is  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  Belikh) 
offered  strong  resistance  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
Assyria  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  tribute  from  it.  Greater  results, 
however,  were  achieved  among  the  mountain 
tribes  on  the  east,  between  the  lakes  ^'an  and 
Urmia,  in  the  countries  of  Mannai  (Minni,  Jer  51^, 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  vocalised  '»;,  near 
Ararat),  Kirrur,  and  Zarnua,  the  last -mentioned 
being  situated  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Urmia. 
In  North  Syria  further  opposition  was  experienced 
from  the  little  states  that  had  sprung  up  on  the 
wrecks  of  the  Hittite  empire,  whose  princes  stUl 
bore  Hittite  names,  though  the  populations  were 
Canaanite.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was 
Karkhemis,  where  king  Sangar  reigned  ;  and  next 
to  that  the  land  of  L'nki  ( 'Amk)  or  Khattin  *  on 
the  Orontes,  the  capital  of  which  was  called 
Kunulua,  and  the  king  Lubama.  Both  these 
territories  were  traversed  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
Assyrians  advanced  right  up  to  Lebanon  and  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  so  that  the  towns  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Gebal,  Arvad,  etc.,  were  compelled  to  send 
valuable  presents  in  order  to  induce  the  hostile 
forces  to  march  away.  The  Bab.  contemporary  of 
Asstir-n&zir-pal  was  Nabu-pal-idind.    (See  Babv- 

LOXIA.) 

The  reign  of  Assur-n&?ir-pal's  son  Shaltnanu- 
asharid  (Shalmaneser  U.),  B.C.  859-825,  marks  a 
tuming-poiut  in  Assyr.  history  in   several  direc- 

*  Written  Pa-ti-in,  bat  probably  Khattin  (tbe  Hittite)  is  the 
right  reading-. 
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tions.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  merely 
sending  threatening  expeditions  to  exact  a  fresh 
payment  of  tribute,  he  introduced  a  systematic 
plan  —  afterwards  always  adopted  — of  placing 
governors  over  conquered  territories,  and  thus_ 
making  them  actual  provinces  and  putting  them 
under  direct  Assyr.  control.  Moreover,  it  was  in 
his  reign  that  the  first  contact  between  Assyria 
and  the  kings  of  Israel  (Ahab  and  Jehu)  took 

Elace.  Lastly,  it  was  his  reign  that  saw  tlie  first 
eginnings  of  the  Armenian  empire  under  the 
kings  Arimi  and  Sarduri  (Siduri,  or,  more  accur- 
ately, Sardu'nrri),  wliose  successors  gave  Assyria 
so  much  trouble,  till  they  brought  it  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Tiglath-pileser  ill.  and  Sargon  were  the 
first  to  succeed  in  breaking  its  power,  and  in 
helping  Assyria  forward  to  new  development. 
The  oldest  Armenian  inscriptions,  which  date 
from  Sarduri  I.,  are  written  in  Assyr.  cuneiform 
characters  and  Semitic- Assyrian,  while  his  suc- 
cessors employ  their  own  Armenian  dialect  (related 
to  the  Georgian),  though  they  use  the  Assyr. 
method  of  writing  as  well. 

"We  are  very  fortunate  in  possessing  pictorial 
representations  of  several  events  in  the  reira  of 
Shalmaneser.  These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  magnificent  reliefs  on  the  bronze  doors  of 
Balawat  (Imgur-Bel),  and  also  in  the  remarkable 
pictures  on  the  '  Black  Obelisk,'  as  it  is  called. 
In  five  series  and  on  four  panels  are  to  be  seen 
ambassadors  from  Gurzan  (on  Lake  Urmia),  from 
king  Jahua  (Jehu)  of  Israel,  from  the  land  of 
Mmri  in  West  Armenia,  from  Marduk-pal-vzur  of 
Suchi,  and  from  Karparunda  of  Khattin.  Both 
monuments  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  in- 
scription on  the  series  devoted  to  the  land  of 
Musri  says  :  '  Tribute  from  Musri.  Camels  with 
double  humps,  oxen  from  the  river  Sakiya  (or 
Irkia  ?),  a  susu  (kind  of  antelope),  female  elephants, 
and  apes.'  The  words  of  the  inscription  are  con- 
firmed by  the  pictures,  which  actually  contain 
double-humped  camels,  wild  steers,  an  antelope, 
an  elephant,  and  four  apes.  This  land  of  Musri, 
which  must  be  looked  for  neither  in  Afghanistan 
nor  in  India,  but  to  the  north-east  of  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  1  K  10^,  according  to 
which  Solomon  brought  his  horses  from  Mu?rlm 
and  from  Ku'i  (Cilicia),  as  the  emended  reading 
runs.  Double-humped  camels  (Assyr.  udrdti,  from 
the  Arm.  uldii,  Sansk.  ustra)  were  to  be  found  in 
ditterent  parts  of  Armenia,  and  Assur-nAzir-pal 
boasted,  as  did  also  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  Tahut- 
mes  III.,  that  he  had  kuled  elephants  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser  made  his  way  into  the  land 
of  Tabal  (the  biblical  Tubal),  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  Malatiyeh,  where  he  took  possession  of  the 
silver,  salt,  and  alabaster  works  which  he  found 
on  the  mountains,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
exacting  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  Musri ; 
then  he  invaded  the  land  of  Ku'i  (on  the  Cilician 
coast),  reaching  the  city  of  Tarzi,  the  well-known 
Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He 
advanced  into  Armenia  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates ;  then  he  proceeded  eastward  to 
Parstia,  the  motherland  of  the  Persians,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Urmia,  and  southwards  to 
Namar,  which  was  formerly  a  Protectorate  of 
Babylon,  lying  to  the  south  of  Lake  Urmia. 
His  journeys  were  thus  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  Babylonia,  in  the 
year  B.C.  853,  r^abu-pal-idinft  was  overthrown  by 
hisson  Marduk-shum-idin<a,whose  brother  Marduk- 
bel-usati,  liowevcr,  raised  a  revolt  against  him. 
Thereupon  Marduk-shum-idinft  relinquished  to  his 
brother  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  formerly 
known  as  the  land  of  Kaldu*  (or  Imgi),  at  the  same 

•  The  name  existed  at  an  earlier  date  in  an  older  form,  Kardu 
(whence  Kanlunias).    The  form  Kasdu  (Heb.  Kasdim)  ia  only 
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time  calling  upon  the  kin"  of  Assyria  for  assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser  attacked  and  killed  the  re- 
bellious brother  of  the  Babylonian  kin^,  and 
naturally  claimed  an  extension  of  frontier  in 
return  for  his  services. 

"^  Of  far  ^eater  interest  for  biblical  history  is 
the  campaign  of  Shalmaneser  against  the  town  of 
Hamath  (Amattu  or  Amatu)  on  the  Orontes,  and 
its  allies,  in  B.C.  854,  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 
Shalmaneser  had  scarcely  conquered  (B.C.  856) 
and  imprisoned  one  of  his  most  stubborn  op- 
ponents, king  Akhuni  of  Bit-Adini  (see  above), 
when  a  powerful  army  came  out  to  meet  him  near 
Karkar  (on  the  line  of  marcli  from  Aleppo  to 
Hamath) : 


Bir-idri  of  Damascus  . 
Irkhulini  of  Hamath  . 
Akhabbu  of  Sir^U  . 

Gui  .... 

Musri 

Irkanat    . 
Matin-ba'ai  of  Arvad    . 

Usanat     . 
Adunu-ba'al  of  Shiana 
Ba'sa  (son   of   Rukhub)   of 
Anuuon  .... 

Oindibu  the  Arab 


Chariots. 

1200 

700 

2000 


10 


Horsemen. 

1200 
700 


80 


Foot 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

500 

1,000 

10,000 

200 

200 

10,000 

1,000 

Camels. 

1,000 


A  mere  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  three 
most  important  princes  of  this  league  were  Bir- 
idri  (Benhadad)  or  Damascus,  Irkhulini  of  Hamath, 
and  Akhabbu  of  Sir'il.     Besides  these,  two  Phcen. 

g  troops,  Irkanat 
and  Shiana  (or 

,  r  T  -- --  ,  --  must  be  corrected  to 

';;p).  Akhabbu  of  Sir'il  is  no  other  than  hing^  Ahab 
of  Israel,  who  chose  Jezreel  (the  modern  Zer'in) 
for  his  royal  residence  ;  and  who,  in  his  last  year 
(B.C.  854),  before  he  went  to  the  war  against  the 
Syrians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  had  undertaken 
the  obligation  of  leading  an  army  against  the 
Assyrians.  Slialmaneser's  victory  over  Damascus 
and  Hamath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
permanent,  since  on  two  occasions,  in  B.C.  849  and 
846,  his  annals  give  an  account  of  the  repulse  of 
the  Syrians  and  their  twelve  allies.  On  the  first 
occasion  (B.C.  849),  in  all  probability,  the  Israelites 
were  present  in  the  battle  under  the  leadership, 
not  of  Ahab,  but  of  his  son  Joram.  Joram,  how- 
ever, soon  after  was  attacked  by  Benhadad,  and 
Samaria  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Syrians 
withdrew  only  upon  receiving  information  that  a 
hostile  force  was  marching  against  Damascus. 
The  foes,  however,  were  not  Hittites  and  Musrites 
(2  K  7",  i.e.  from  the  land  of  Musri  in  West 
Armenia),  as  the  Syrians  in  their  panic  at  first 
believed,  but  there  is  the  highest  probability  that 
they  were  the  Assyrians  who,  in  the  year  846, 
made  a  new  expedition  against  Damascus.  Finally, 
in  the  year  842  Shalmaneser  made  a  fresh  attack 
on  Syria,  this  time  against  Bir-idri's  (Benhadad's) 
successor  Khaza-ilu  (Hazael),  whom  he  defeated, 
and  ultimately  besieged  in  Damascus.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  devastated,  and  Shalmaneser 
took  the  opportunity  of  exacting  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  '  Jahua  oftlie  house  of  Omri.'  On 
the  black  obelisk  already  mentioned  there  are 
pictures  of  the  ambassadors  of  this  same  Jahua, 
bringing  gifts,  with  the  following  inscription : 
•  Tribute  of  Jahua,  son  of  Kliumri :  silver,  gold,  a 
vessel  of  gold,  a  ladle  of  gold,  golden  drinking  cups, 
golden  buckets,  tin  (or  lead),  a  staff  for  the  king's 
hand,  and  spear-shafts  (budilkhMi)  I  received.' 

That  this  Jahua,  in  si)ite  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
expression  '  son  (i.e.  according  to  tlie  Assyr.  use  of 
the  word,  '  of  the  dynasty ')  of  Omri,'  must  be 
identified  with  Jehu  of  Israel,  is  a  fact  which  does 

a  dialectic  variant  By  this  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Heb.  expression  Ur-Kasdim  had  iu  origin  long  before  the 
time  of  Shalm.  ii. 
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not  admit  of  the  least  doabt.  Although  at  first  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  was  felt  on  account  of  the 
dates  (Ahab  B.C.  854,  Jehu  842),  the  identification 
of  Ahab  with  Aldiabbu  of  Sir'il,  and  of  Jahua 
with  Jehu,  must  now  be  regarded  as  settled.  The 
chronolo^  of  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
is  generEQly  admitted,  has  been  confused  by  later 
redactors,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  proved  from  the 
summary  of  the  length  of  the  reigns  *  alone.  Now 
that  the  dates  854  and  842  have  been  absolutely 
fixed,  we  have  obtained  data  of  the  highest  value 
for  restoring  the  original  numbers  in  the  text  of 
the  Bible  (see  below,  imder  Tiglath-pileser  in.). 

The  great  Shalmaneser  n.,  who  lost  his  life  in 
a  rebellion,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samsi- 
Bamman  IV.  B.C.  824-812,  who  led  expeditions 
aeainst  the  Bab.  kings  Ba'u  •  akhi  -  idina  and 
Marduk-balat-su-ikbi,  and  also  against  the  land 
of  Kaldu.  Advancing  into  Media  as  far  as  the  so- 
caUed  '  White  Mountain,'  Elwend,  near  Ecbatana 
(Hamadan),  he  sought  to  make  the  lands  of 
Mannai  and  Parsua,  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Lake  Urmia,  secure  against  the  ambition  of  the 
Armenian  king  Ispuinis,  son  of  Sardaarri  I.,  who 
was  eager  to  conquer  them. 

His  son  Ramman-nirdri  III.  (B.C.  811-783)  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  still  farther  into  the  heart 
of  Media — right  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  was 
very  young  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  In  all 
proWbility  his  mother,  the  Bab.  princess  Sammu- 
ramat  (the  Semiramis  of  Greek  legend),  held  the 
regency  for  him  at  first.  In  Armenia,  his  powerful 
rival  ilenuas,  who  lived  at  Turuspa  (Thosp)  on 
the  Lake  of  Van,  caused  him  much  trouble,  wrest- 
ing from  the  Assyrians  several  powerful  vassal 
states,  e.g.  Khani-rabbat  (Melitene)  and  Dayaini. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account  of  Ramman- 
nirari's  campaigns  against  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
so  very  scanty :  '  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  land  of  Khatti  (North  Syria), 
Amurri  (Coelesyria)  to  its  farthest  borders. 
Tyre,  Sidon,  the  land  of  Omri  (Israel),  Udumu 
(Edom),  and  Palastu  (Philistia),  right  up  to 
the  great  western  sea,  I  reduced  to  subjection 
and  exacted  tribute  and  imposts :  I  marched 
against  the  "  land  of  asses "  (Damascus),  and 
shut  up  Marfa,  king  of  the  land  of  asses  (TiUit 
imiri-su),  in  his  chief  town  Damascus.  Dread  of 
renowned  Assur  struck  him  to  the  earth :  he 
clasped  my  feet  and  gave  himself  up.  .  .  .  His 
countless  wealth  and  goods  I  seized  in  Damascus ; 
his  residence  in  the  midst  of  his  royal  palace.' 
The  Assyr.  list  of  officers  for  the  vear  804  mentions 
an  expedition  to  the  town  of  iBa'ali  {—-~Tj;2  at 
the  foot  of  Hermon  ?),  and  for  the  year  797  one  to 
Man?u'&ti  (nu3C  ?  ?),  which  is  e^'idently  a  town  of 
the  Israelites.  In  one  of  these  years  Ramman- 
nirari's  expedition  against  Damascus,  Edom,  and 
Philistia  must  have  taken  place.  It  happened 
either  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Isr.  king 
Jehoahaz,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Joash.  According  to  the  Bible, 
Benhadad  son  of  Hazael  was  king  of  Damascus 
at  the  time.  If  this  be  so,  Mari'a  is  only  a  title, 
like  the  Aramaic  Al^jy^',  '  Lord,'  unless  we  see  in 
Mari'a  a  brother  of  Hazael  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known. 

L'nder  the  successors  of  Ramman-nirari,  Shal- 
manrS'Zr  III.  (B.C.  782-773),  Asnir-d/in  III.  (B.C. 
772-755),  and  Assur-nir&ri  II.  (B.C.  754-745), 
Assyria  was  always  losing  more  territory  to  the 
Armenians.     Armenia  was  ruled  at  this  time  by 

•  From  Kehoboam  to  the  sLxth  year  of  Hezekiah  there  are 
260  years, while  from  Jeroboam  i.  to  Hoshea  (conquest  of  Samaria) 
there  are  only  241.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  death  of 
Solomon  to  b.c.  722  there  are  only  •21S  years.  The  mistake 
arises  with  regard  to  Pekah.  Instead  of  Pekahiah  2  years,  Pekah 
SO  years,  we  ought  simply  to  read  Pekah  2  years.  Pekahiah  is 
only  the  fuller  form  of  the  name  Pekah. 


the  mighty  kings  Argistis  (e.  B.C.  780-760)  and 
Sardu'arri  U.  (B.C.  760-730),  and  ultimately  all  '  the 
lands  of  Na'iri'  to  the  north  of  the  Tigris,  from 
Melitene  to  Lake  Urmia,  came  into  its  possession. 

This  i)eriod  of  deepest  eclipse  (whilst  Israel 
flourished  at  the  same  time  under  Jeroboam  ll.) 
was  followed  by  an  era  of  prosperity,  which  lasted 
for  a  long  time  without  a  break  under  the  usurper 
P(ilu  or  (to  give  him  his  official  title)  Tuklat-pal- 
isharra  m.,  called  in  the  Bible  Tiglath-pileser 
(RC.  745-727),  who  raised  Assyria  to  a  neight 
unreached  before,  and  may  therefore  be  called, 
and  with  much  reason,  the  real  founder  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy  (in  its  largest  sense). 
For  the  first  time  in  history  Tiglath-pileser 
brought  Babylonia,  where  jfabu-n&?ir  (Nabo- 
nassar)  reigned  from  B.C.  747-732  and  Nabu-nadin- 
zir  from  B.C.  733-732,  directly  under  the  sway 
of  the  Assyr.  sceptre.  He  also  reconquered  the 
territories  that  had  been  lost  to  Armenia,  and 
annexed  to  the  Assyr.  empire  a  great  part  of  Syria, 
where  before  there  had  only  been  at  the  best  of 
times  some  vassal  states — never  any  m-operly 
constituted  provinces.  In  Babylonia,  Tiglath- 
pileser  had  next  to  deal  with  the  Aramaean  tribes 
on  the  frontiers  of  Babylon  and  Elam,  among 
whom  the  Pukudu  iPekod,  Ezk  23=^,  Jer  50^)  and 
Gambulu  played  the  chief  part,  and  to  whom  also 
belonged  the  Nabatu,*  who  at  later  times 
emigrated  to  the  north-west  of  Arabia.  The  in- 
stigators of  this  rebellion  were  probably  the  small 
states  of  the  Kaldi,  or  Cheddaxing,  in  the  south 
and  middle  of  Babylonia.  The  prime  mover  was 
a  certain  Ukinzir  (Chinzeros)  from  Bit-Amukkan, 
who  ultimately,  in  B.C.  731,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  Bab.  throne.  Already  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Aramaeans  in  745,  Tiglath-pileser  had  assumed  the 
title  '  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,'  but  now,  after 
his  victory  over  Ukin-zir,  he  got  himself  crowned 
'  King  of  Babylon '  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
new-year  festival  of  B.C.  7^. 

In  the  year  B.C.  744  Tiglath-pileser  marched 
through  the  land  of  Namri  (see  above)  right  into 
the  interior  of  Media  to  the  Bikni  mountains,  to 
Demavend,  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  order  to  reassert  Assyr.  influence,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Armenians.  He  re- 
conquered also  (B.C.  737)  the  pro\-inces  of  Parsua 
and  Bustus,  that  lie  between  Armenia  and  Media. 
In  the  North  of  Syria  the  Armenians  had  been 
driven  out  by  Mati-el  of  Jakhan  (also  written 
Akhan),  who  was  caEed,  in  accordance  with  his 
descent.  Prince  of  Bit-AgdsL  Tiglath  -  pileser 
besieged  him  in  his  royal  residence  at  Arpad 
(TeU  Erffid,  north  of  Aleppo,  the  biblical  Arpad), 
which,  after  three  years'  resistance,  fell  into  his 
bands  in  B.C.  740.  He  had  previously  (B.C.  743) 
repelled  the  Armenian  army  which  tried  to  impede 
the  siege  of  Arpad,  and  had  defeated  it  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  on  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  Syria.  In  the  year 
B.C.  738  he  conquered  the  town  of  Kvtlanl 
(Calno,  Is  10*),  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Hamath, 
and  overpowered  '  Asriya'u  of  Ja'udi.'  t  Nineteen 
districts  of  Hamath  fell  before  him  and  were 
captured,  while  Kullani,  which  was  evidently  the 
residence  of  Asriya'u,  became  the  seat  of  an  Assyr. 
governor.  Thereupon  all  the  independent  kings 
of  Syria  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  regions 
(Kustaspi  of  Knmmukh,  Bazunnu  of  Damascus, 

*  The  Arabian  ^ahay&li  mentioned  in  Assorbonipad's  inscrip- 
tian  are  a  totally  different  people.  Ihey  are  tbe  JfTebmcth  of 
the  or.  The  Kabatu  (.\rab.  CZZ),  on  the  othtf  hand,  are  tbe 
well-known  Nabatasans.  They  were  of  Aiamsan  oiigin,  as  tbe 
Kabataaan  inscriptions  inform  us. 

t  Kot  Judah    rn^.T),  but  a  country  in  the  north  of  Syria 
(HM'X  as  the  inscription  of  king  Fanammu  of  Sam'al 
obvioasL 
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Minikhimmi  of  Samirtna,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Sibitti- 
bi'il  of  Gebal,  Urik  of  Ku'i,  Pisiris  of  Carcliemish, 
Ini-el  of  Haiuath,  I'anainmuof  Sam'al.Tarkhulara 
of  Gurmini),  and  some  also  who  lived  in  more  re- 
mote districts,  viz.  the  princes  of  Milid  (Malatiyeh) 
and  Tabal  (Tubal),  and  a  North-Arabian  queen, 
Zabibi,*  came  to  do  homage  to  the  great  king. 
Another  expedition  to  the  West  followed  in  the 

fear  B.C.  734,  which  was  specially  directed  against 
hilistia,  where  king  Khanunu  (Hanno)  of  Gaza 
was  defeated. 

The  main  campaign  against  Damascus  and 
Israel,  however,  belongs  to  the  years  B.C.  733  and 
732.  In  Israel,  Pekah  (Assyr.  Pakaklm)  had  just 
succeeded  Menahem  on  the  throne.  Bezin  (Ra- 
?unnu),  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated.  Damascus 
was  besieged  (B.C.  733)  and  captured  (B.C.  732).  In 
Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  took  a  series  of  towns,  in- 
cluding the  whole  land  of  Naphtali  (2  K  15'^),  and 
Pekah  was  compelled  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
tribute.  In  the  year  B.C.  731  he  was  murdered,  and 
Hoshoa  (Assyr.  Attsi't)  was  confirmed  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  as  king  of  Israel.  After  the  fall  of  Damascus 
(B.C.  732),  which  forthwith  became  the  seat  of  an 
Assyr.  governor,  the  following  princes,  Sanib  of 
Amman,  Salamdn  of  Moab,  Mitinti  of  Ashkelon, 
Jd'iikJutzi  (i.e.  Joahaz=fuller  form  of  Ahaz)  of 
Judah,  and  Kaus-malak  of  Edoin,  were  compelled 
to  pay  tribute.  Ahaz  had  some  time  previously 
called  in  Tidath-pileser  to  protect  him  against 
Pekah  and  Kezin,  who  had  robbed  him  of  the 
harbour  of  Elath.  The  Arabian  queen  Samsi 
was  also  conquered  by  thie  Assyrians,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  north  of  Arabia 
for  the  first  time.  Thereupon  certain  Arab  tribes, 
even  the  remote  Sabseans,  sent  him  rich  presents. 

The  following  synchronisms  in  Tiglath-pileser's 
annals,  which  may  be  safely  trusted,  are  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  chronology  of  Israel 
and  Judah  : — 

738     B.C.,  Menahem  of  Israel. 

733-2    „     Pekah  of  Israel.  * 

732        „     Ahaz  of  Judah. 

731  (?)    ,,     Hoshea  of  Israel. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Rezin  of  Damascus, 
as  is  stated  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions, 
was  the  contemporary  of  all  these  kings. 

If  we  accept  B.C.  854  as  the  last  year  of  Ahab, 
B.C.  842  as  the  first  year  of  Jehu,  and  B.C.  722  as 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  we  may 
construct  the  chronology  of  Israel  as  follows : — 

842  B.C.,  1st  year  of  Jehu,  who  reigned  28  years. 

814     ,,     1st  year  of  Joahaz,  ,,       17      ,, 

797     M     1st  year  of  Joash,  ,,       IG      ,, 

782     ,,  16th  year  of  Joash  and 

Ist  year  of  Jeroboam  II.    ,,       41       ,, 

742     ,,  4l8t  year  of  ,, 

Zechariah  reigned  6  months. 

741     ,,     Shallum  one  month. 

1st  year  of  Menahem,        ,,       10      ,, 

732  „  10th     „     „ 

1st  year  of  Pekah. 

731     ,,   2nd  year  of  Pekah. 

730     ,,     1st  year  of  Hoshea,  ,,         0      „ 

722  ,,  9th  year  of  Hoshea  and 
conquest  of  Samaria. 
There  is  room  in  this  arrangement  for  only  a  two- 
years'  reign  of  Pekah.  Exactly  the  same  things 
are  related  of  Pekahiah  as  of  Pekah,  and  the  two 
names  are  virtually  the  same  (see  above).  It  is 
clear  that  the  original  text  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings 
had  only  one  Pekah  (or  Pekahiah),  who  reigned 

•  Probably  she  was  the  princess  of  the  Bir'roans  (for  which 
we  may,  however,  substitute  Sab'ajans,  KIO,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Sab'teans,  KZC*),  an  Arabian  tribe  which  ia 
always  mentioned  first  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser 
that  speak  of  the  tribute  of  the  Arabians.  (Mas'>BaiM=NrO, 
Tenusans^KO'n,  Sabnans^K^Pt  Khayappasan8=nB'P,  etc.) 
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two  years,  between  Menahem  and  Hoshea.  The 
addition  of  Pekah's  twenty  years  to  Pekahiah's  two 
was  the  work  of  a  later  editor,  and,  as  a  result, 
all  the  synchronisms  of  Israel  and  Judah  for  thi^ 
period  naturally  fell  into  disorder.  Instead  of 
there  being  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
the  Bible  and  the  inscriptions  in  relation  to 
chronology,  the  latter  ratlier  help  us  to  correct 
an  old  error  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  (not  in  the 
Bible  itself  as  the  word  of  God — only  in  the  text), 
while  they  have  essentially  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  biblical  narrative  throughout. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  a  policy  which  Tiglath- 
pileser  was  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which 
essentially  contributed  to  the  strengtliening  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  In  forming  new  provinces,  he 
and  his  successors  adopted  the  following  plan. 
As  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  Books  of 
Kings  {e.g.  2  K  15^  17*)  relate,  all  sections  of  the 
population  were  transplanted  into  distant  pro- 
vinces, and,  conversely,  the  territories  thus  left 
empty  were  settled  with  other  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  king  Panammu  of 
Sam'al,  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the 
year  B.C.  738,  the  Berlin  Museum  now  possesses 
several  inscriptions  from  Zinjirli  (south  of 
Mar'ash,  Assyr.  Markasi)  belonging  to  Panam- 
mu's  son  Bir-Rokeb  (^ana),  wliich  are  written 
in  old  Phcen.  characters,  and  composed  in  a 
dialect  w  Inch  is  a  mixture  of  Can.  and  Aramaic. 
These  inscriptions  mention  Tiglath-pileser, — the 
word  being  spelt  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  OT, 
no'jsn'^Jn  (it  is  also  on  one  occasion  S]jelt  n:''?£n'?jn) 
—  calling  him  mcx  ""jd,  and  on  one  occasion 
'Lord  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth'  kto 
xpnN  'iOT  (Assyr.  shar-kibrat-irbilti,  king  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world).  Panammu,  son  of 
Bir-?ur,  died  in  the  camp  of  Tiglath-pileser  at 
Damascus  B.C.  733  or  732,  wliereupon  Bir-Rokeb 
was  appointed  king  of  Sam'al  by  the  Assyr.  king. 
The  inscriptions  of  Zinjirli  relate  that  Bir-?(ir, 
the  grandfather  of  Bir-Rokeb,  was  murdered  by  a 
usurper  (probably  the  Asriya'u  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  Tiglath-pileser)  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Ja'udi  ("tx'),  whereupon  Panammu 
turned  to  Tiglath-pileser  for  protection.  It  seems 
that  in  previous  times  another  Panammu,  son  of 
Karal,  had  ruled  over  Ja'udi  ('ik'),  one  of  whose 
inscriptions  (in  somewhat  ancient  writing)  has 
lately  been  found.  Both  these  Panammu  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  Gabbar,  which  in  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  was  in  possession  of  Sam'al,  and  whose 
kings  were  called  "i23  'aVo  (kings  of  Kabbar).  The 
gods  of  Sam'al  and  Ja'udi  are  Hadatl-El,  Rokeb- 
El  (who  was  also  called  n'3  '?y3=Lord  of  the 
House),  Shemesh,  and  Reshep  —  the  last-named 
being  a  special  god  of  Ja'udi.  The  name  of  the 
usurper  Asriya'u  (most  probably =iTn)i')  points  to 
an  Israelitish  descent.  A  usurper  of  Hamath  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  was  called  sometimes  llu- 
bi'di,  sometimes  la'u-bidi,  wliich  also  points  to  his 
Isr.  origin.  The  redactors  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
appear  to  have  possessed  information  about  this 
Asriya'u  of  Ja'udi,  since  they  evidently  identified 
him  with  king  Uzziah*  of  Judah,  and  in  many 
places  the  name  nnty  has  been  substituted  in  the 
text  for  n'ly.  Sam'al,  too  (=Northland),  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Bible,  for  Nu  24-*  evidently  ought 
to  read  :  '  A  vessel  (?)  shall  come  from  Sam'al 
('jKcro)  and  boats  from  Kittim  (Cyprus)  which 
shall  afflict  Asshflr  (not  Assyria,  but=Asshurim, 
Gn  25^  2  S  2"),  and  shall  afflict  Eber  ;  moreover,  he 
himself  also  (  =  0g  of  Bashan,  cf.  LXX)  shall  come 
to  destruction.'  The  whole  passage  refers  to  the 
attacks  made  by  the  populations  of  the  Mediter. 

•  Prophftic  literature  clearly  show^  that  Uzziah  was  his  only 
name,  as  also  does  the  well-known  old  Heb.  seal '  of  Shcbany6, 
servant  of  UzziyO,'  viy  lay  vjsc''?. 
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(Europe  and  Asia  Minor)  upon  Syria  and  Egypt  in 
tlie  days  of  Ramses  in. 

Tiglath-pileser  was  followed  by  Shalman-asharid 
rv.,  tbe  Shalmaneser  of  the  Bible  (B.C.  726-722),who 
"was  probably  bis  son.  As  kin^  of  Babylon  he  was 
called  Ululai  (Elulaeus),  i.e.  'he  who  was  bom  in 
the  month  Elul.'  Immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  before  the  year  B.C.  727  was  over 
(726  was  the  first  official  year  of  his  reign),  he 
conquered  the  Assyr.  town  Shabarain  (Sephar\'aim, 
2  K  17-''  ?).  In  the  year  B.C.  724  he  began  to  invest 
Sainaria,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  a  three  years' 
siege,  in  the  first  month  of  the  reign  of  his  snc- 
ce:-.-t>r  Sargon,  who  took  all  the  credit  for  this 
ai  liii  vement,  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  without  thinking  of  his  predecessor. 
The  Bible  account,  however,  very  iustly  connects 
the  name  of  Shalmaneser  with  the  fall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (B.C.  722). 

Israel  now,  like  the  kingdom  of  Bamascns 
before,  became  an  Assyr.  province,  Samaria  being 
the  seat  of  the  governor. 

The  zenith  of  Assyr.  power  was  reached  in  the 
reign  of  the  usurper  Sargon  *  (Assyr.  Sharru-ukin 
=  '  the  king  has  restored  order  ),  B.C.  721-705,  who 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Is  20^),  in 
connexion  with  the  taking  of  Ashdod.  In  the  very 
year  that  he  entered  upon  his  reign  ('at  the 
oeginning  of  his  reign,'  as  the  official  expression 
runs),  B.C.  722,  he  canied  off  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  27,290  men,  to  the  rivers  Belikh  and 
Kliabor,  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  Media 
(2  K  17"^),  settling  Babylonian  (Cuthaites)  and 
other  colonists  in  the  territories  of  the  conquered 
city. 

Sargon's  main  political  ambition  was  the  con- 
solidation of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  the  provinces  of 
A~-yria  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  and  finally 
Syria.  This  ambition  was  realised  by  the  final 
reduction  of  Armenia,  whose  king  at  that  time 
was  Rusa  (or  Ursa),  the  son  of  Irimenas,  and  also 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  Mannseanst  (**?  Jer  51*^), 
who  were  the  most  powerfiil  allies  Armenia 
possessed,  and  of  the  Sagartaeans  (Assjt. 
Zikirtu),  an  Eranian  nomadic  tribe  which  lived 
to  the  east  of  the  Mannaeans  ;  and  finally  by  the 
war  against  Elam.  The  last-named  state  was 
henceforth  the  most  dangerous  foe  the  power  of 
Assyria  possessed,  and  was  always  in  firm  alliance 
with  the  small  states  of  South  Babylonia  (the  so- 
called  Chaldjeans),  and  above  all  with  Bit-yakin. 
The  prince  of  Bit-yakin,  Marduk-pal-idina,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  had 
seized  the  throne  of  Babylonia  for  himself.  In  B.C. 
721  Sargon,  who  had  till  then  been  occupied 
with  other  duties,  marched  against  him  and  his 
ally  Khumbanigas  of  Elam.  The  battle  was  inde- 
cisive ;  and  Sargon  had  to  march  against  the 
Armenians  ;  so  that  it  was  not  tUl  B.C.  710  that  he 
was  successful  in  defeating  Marduk-pal-idina, 
and  getting  himself  crowned  king  of  Babylon  (B.C. 
709-705).  This  Marduk-pal-idina  is  the  Merodach- 
baladan  of  the  Bible,  whose  embassy  to  Hezekiah, 
which  is  related  in  2  K  20^^-  as  a  supplement  to 
Sennacherib's  campaign,  belongs  either  to  B.C.  715 
(first  year  of  Hezekiahs  reign)  or  to  703,  in  which 
year  Merodach-baladan  was  king  of  Babylon  a 
second  time. 

Of  Sargon's    other    campaigns,    those   against 

•  The  Hebrew  jirij  is  based  upon  a  similar  word  in  popular 
nse,  Sargana  (= '  mighty '). 

_  t  In  the  year  B.C.  745  a  Mannsean  "governor  Daiukku  is  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  Saivon,  and  in  B.C.  713  a  land  of  Bit- 
Daiukku  between  Man  and  Illip  (in  tbe  west  of  HediaX  In 
Assyrian  it  is  called  M^U  BU-Daiuklni,  '  I^md  of  the  Dynasty 
(House  of  the  Prince)  of  Daiukku.'  Tlds  Daiukku  is  evidently 
the  Dejoke*  (Deioces)  of  Greek  tradition,  who,  according  to  the 
later  story,  was  the  first  long  of  Media.  Gamir  also  (Gomer,  Gn 
lO^O  is  mentioned  as  having  broken  into  Armenia  even  in  the 
time  of  Sargon. 


Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  have  special  interest 
for  the  OT  student.  The  first,  B.C.  720,  was  an 
expedition  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  a 
certain  Ila-bidi,*  who  is  also  called  la'u-bi'di,  had 
raised  in  Hamath.  This  IM-bi'di  had  not  only 
induced  the  Assyr.  provinces  of  Arpad,  Simyra, 
Damascus,  and  Samaria  to  revolt,  but  had  also 
formed  an  alliance  with  Khan&nu  (Uanno)  of 
Gaza  and  SiVi  (k'-o  2  K  17*,  i.e.  Sev'e)  of  Egypt. 
Probably  Judah,  where  Ahaz  was  still  on  the 
throne,  was  also  included  in  the  alliance,  since 
Sargon  once  calls  himself  (indeed  before  he  speaks 
of  Hamath  at  all)  the  '  Conqueror  of  the  remote 
land  of  Judah.'  The  Egyp.  army  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Rapikhu  (Raphia,  south  of  Gaza),  and 
Hanno  found  himself  in  an  Assyr.  prison,  while 
nft-bi'di  and  his  other  allies  were  defeated  and 
destroyed  at  Kiurkar  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamath). 

In  the  year  715  Sargon  undertook  a  campaign 
into  the  mterior  of  North  Arabia  'agauist  the 
remote  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  of  whom  the  wise 
and  learned  knew  not  hing. '  The  tribes  of  Thamftd, 
Ib&did,  Marsiman  (Gn  25"  crzs,  according  to 
LXX  Ma<r<ra;i,  1  Ch  4^  Ma<rcju«/t*),  and  KJiayappa 
(."E'S,  LXX  Taltpa.)  were  conquered,  and  partially 
settled  in  Samaria.  Thereupon  Pir'u  (cf.  zkts  Jos 
10*,  scarcely  equivalent  to  Pharaoh)  of  Musur  (the 
territory  called  Ma  tn-Muzrin  of  the  South  Arabian 
inscriptions,  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  ^),  queen  Samsi  of  Aribi  (a  part  of  North 
Arabia),  and  the  Sabaean  Ita'amar  (-CKjm'  of  the 
South  Arabian  inscriptions),  '  the  kings  of  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  desert,'  brought  rich  presents,  among 
which  were  '  sweet-smelling  spices  of  the  moun- 
tains '  (frankincense),  gold,  precious  stones,  horses, 
and  camels. 

In  the  year  B.C.  711,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
North  Syrian  state  Gurgum  (capital  town  Markasi, 
modem  Mar'ash)  became  an  Assyr.  province,t  a 
certain  Yamani,  who  is  also  called  Yatna,J  over- 
threw king  Akhimiti  of  Ashdod.  When  the 
Assyrians  despatched  an  expedition  against  Ash- 
dod (cf.  Is  20),  Philistia  (PUistu),  Judah  (Ja'fldu), 
Edom  (Udumu),  and  Moab  (MA'ab),  instead  of 
sending  their  presents  to  Assur,  sent  them  to  king 
Pir'u  of  Musur,  who  has  been  already  mentioned, 
because  they  trusted  to  him  and  to  Arabia  (Cush, 
Is  SW  and  often  in  the  OT).  Ashdod  and  Gath 
(Gimtu)  were  conquered  and  made  into  an  Assyr. 
province,  but  Yamani  fled  to  the  '  king  of  Milukh ' 
inorth-west  of  Arabia,  cf.  Job  39*  -.-??,  parallel  to 
"It)-  It  is  evidently  the  same  Pir'u  of  Musur 
who  is  alluded  to  in  a  parallel  passage  which  runs, 
'  He  (Yamani)  fled  to  the  territory  of  Musur  which 
belongs  to  the  district  of  Milukh,'  the  last  phrase 
l»eing  added  to  distinguish  this  Musur  from  the 
Musur  which  is  the  equivalent  of  Egypt. 

Besides  these  campaigns  of  Sargon's,  which  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  further  mention  that  in  B.C.  709  he 
received  presents  from  seven  Cyprian  kings.  An 
image  of  him,  which  is  now  in  Berlin,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  of  Cyprus  (see  above,  p.  178*). 

The  new  residence  which  Sargon  built  for  him- 
self in  Khorsabad  (see  above,  p.  178'')  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  B.C.  707.  In  the  year  B.C.  705, 
however,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who 
was  probably  instigated  by  his  own  son  Sennacherib. 
The  latter,  strangely  enough,  never  mentions  his 
father  in  his  inscriptions.  As  far  as  the  character 
of  Sargon  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from 

*  On  this  name,  see  abore.  Others  read  na-ubTdi  and  Ja-ubfdi 
(or  Dia-ubf  di)  with  much  less  probability. 

t  Already,  in  B.C.  717,  a  similar  bite  had  befidlen  the  powerful 
town  of  Carchemidi  (cf.  Is  10^  Kummukh  (Commagene),  too, 
came  under  the  power  of  Assyria  in  B.C.  70S. 

i  CcMupare  the  Assyrian  name  for  Cyprus,  Jatnana,  of  whidi 
perhaps  Jaman,  Javan  (Ionia)  is  a  parallel  (dialectical)  form. 
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his  inscriptions  that  as  '  Father  of  his  country '  he 
deserves  the  praise  of  being  called  a '  righteous  and 
noble  prince  (cf.  especially  on  this  point  the  very 
instructive  cylinder  in8crii)tion  wliich  has  been 
translated  by  Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba  {' S)in  multinly  the  brothers'),  the 
biblical  Sennacherib,  reigned  from  B.C.  704-681.  He 
it  was  who  removed  the  royal  residence  from 
Kalakh  back  again  to  Nineveh,  which,  by  exten- 
sive building  oi)erations,  and  at  the  expense  of 
IJabylon,  which  he  destroyed  in  a  very  barbarous 
fashion,  he  elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  united 
empire  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  great 
palace, too,in  the  south-west  of  Kouyunjik  deserves 
to  be  specially  mentioned — the  '  peerless  palace,' 
which  in  later  times  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal,  surrounded  with  buildings.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  great  arsenal  (bit  kutalli)  at 
Nebi-yunus,  which  Esarhaddon  extended,  and  the 
magnilicent  waterworks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh, 

The  most  important  political  undertakings  of 
Sennacherib  were  his  wars  against  Elain  and  Baby- 
Ionia  on  the  one  side,  and  his  expeditions  to  the 
West  on  the  other.  The  only  other  campaign  worth 
mentioning  was  one  against  Cilicia  (properly 
Khilakku,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  interior* 
of  Cilicia)  and  Tabal  (the  biblical  Tubal),  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  695.  Probably 
it  is  this  expedition  that  is  referred  to  in  the  re- 
mark of  Berosus,  that  Sennacherib,  'after  a  severe 
struggle  conquered  the  lonians  who  dwelt  on  the 
Cilician  coast,  and  then  [rejfounded  Tarsus.'  The 
Assyrians  had  also  to  deal  with  this  district  a 
second  time  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  year 
B.C.  681  ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Sennacherib  was 
murdered,  the  crown  prince  Esarhaddon  was  in 
Khani-rabbat  (east  of  labal)  with  his  troops. 

In  Babylonia,  Merodach-baladan  the  Chaldee, 
who  is  so  well  known  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
had  established  himself  once  more  upon  the  throne, 
having  allied  himself  for  this  purpose  with  Kudur- 
nankhundi  of  Elam  and  the  Aramtean  nomad 
tribes.  Sennacherib  conquered  Merodach-baladan 
and  his  allies,  and  placed  a  certain  Bel-ibni  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  After  several  vicissitudes,  when 
the  Elamites,  as  allies  of  Babylonia,  always  had  a 
hand  in  the  game  (Merodach-baladan  himself  on 
one  occasion  taking  part  in  the  struggle  again),  in 
B.C.  691  the  bloody  battle  of  Khuliilin,  which 
ended  unsuccessfully,  or  at  any  rate  indecisively,  for 
Sennacherib,  was  fought  against  the  united  armies 
of  the  Elamites,  Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  Chal- 
dajans,  and  certain  districts  of  Media.  The  Median 
districts  Anzan  (also  written  Anshan),  where  the 
dynasty  of  Cyrus  originated,  and  Illip,  were  now, 
as  allies  of  Elam,  for  the  first  time  called  after 
Parsua,  the  motherland  of  the  later  Persians.  At 
last,  in  the  year  B.C.  689,  Sennacherib  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  Babylon,  and  in  wreaking 
fearful  vengeance  upon  it.  It  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  only  rebuilt  again  in  later  times  under 
Sennacherib's  gentler  and  nobler-hearted  son  Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib's  great  expedition  to  the  West, 
which  was  undertaken  in  the  year  701,  began  with 
the  punishment  of  king  Lull  (Elulrous)  of  Sidon, 
who  fled  '  into  the  sea,'  possibly  to  Cyprus  or  else 
to  the  island  of  Tyre,  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  our 
Greek  sources  of  information,  was  besieged  by  the 
Assyr.  king  in  vain. 

In  Sidon  a  new  king,  Tuba^al  (Ethobaal),  was 
appointed,  to  whom  Sarepta,  Akko,  and  other 
Phoen.  states  were  given.  Arvad  and  Gebal 
•  Ku'i  (mp  IK  1028),  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Cilician  coast- 
land.  KhilakVu  probably  occurs  in  the  Bible,  Ezk  27"  iV'm  nnn, 
Arrod  and  Khclak.  Thus  both  names  for  Cilicia  are  found  in 
theOT. 


(Byblus),  however,  like  Ashdod  of  Philistia  and 
the  states  bordering  on  Judaia,  Ammon,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  otlered  a  voluntary  tribute.  The  town  of 
Ashkelon  in  Philistia,  whose  king  Sidka  (Zedekiah) 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  together  with  Jojipa 
(YappQ)  and  other  towns,  were  conquered  and 
plundered.  The  town  of  Ekron  (Amkarr(ina) 
handed  its  king  Padt,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
Assyrians,  over  to  Hezekiah  {K/iazakii/a'u)  of 
Judah.  Ekron  and  Judali  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  king  of  Musur  (see  above)  and  the 
archers  of  the  king  of  Milukh,  but  >vere  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  at  Eltekeh  ( Altaku).  Sennacherib 
next  besieged  and  conquered  46  fenced  cities  and 
villages  of  Judah,  and  carried  olT  200, 150  of  their 
inhabitants  as  prisoners,  until  at  last  he  pitched 
his  camp  in  Lachish  (Assyr.  Lakishu),  the  extreme 
south  -  western  corner  of  Judah.  Up  to  this 
point  the  passage  in  2  K  18^^  agrees  with  the 
Assyr.  narrative  :  *  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah  (B.C.  701)  did  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  took  them.'  Then  the  Bible  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  Hezekiah  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish,  and  that  Senna- 
cherib promised  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities 
on  the  payment  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30 
talents  of  gold  (2  K  IS^-'-^'^).  In  spite  of  this,  as 
the  biblical  narrative  continues  (2  K  18"  to  19"), 
Sennacherib  sent  his  chief  officer  with  an  army  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Assyria  again  without  having  ell'ected  his  purpose. 
The  main  points  of  this  record  agree  with  Senna- 
cherib's own  account :  '  and  Hezekiah  himself  1  shut 
up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  Jerusalem  (Ur-Salimrau), 
his  royal  city.  I  threw  up  entrenchments  against 
him,  and  when  any  one  came  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  I  punished  him.  The  cities  that  had  been 
taken  away  from  him  I  cut  off  from  his  land  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  Ekron  (Padi), 
and  Gaza.  In  addition  to  his  former  assessment 
(see  above,  '  the  300  talents  of  silver  and  the  30 
talents  of  gold '),  I  added  other  tribute,  and  exacted 
it  from  him.  Dread  of  the  greatness  of  my 
majesty  overwhelmed  Hezekiah ;  while  the  Be- 
dawin  (?  Assyr.  amel  Urbi)  and  his  own  special 
warriors,  whom  he  had  collected  together  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  rendered  him  no  assistance  (irsu 
bafldti).  In  addition  to  the  30  talents  of  gold  and 
800  *  talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  antimony  t 
.  .  .  his  daughters  and  women  from  his  harem, 
male  and  female  slaves,  he  sent  his  ambassadors 
after  me,  to  bring  tb  Nineveh  an  extra  gift  of 
tribute  and  an  expression  of  his  fealty.' 

To  a  later  period  (this  we  must  infer  from 
the  fact  that  mention  is  made  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Tirhakah,  called  Tarkd  by  Esarhaddon  and 
Assurbanipal),  belongs  the  account  given  in  the 
Bible  (2  K 19®''"').  It  really  appears  as  if  Sennacherib 
had  undertaken,  shortly  before  his  death,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Arabians  (cf.  the  inscriptions 
of  Esarhaddon,  and  Herodotus  II.  141),  and  had 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  march  a  second 
time  against  Hezekiah  as  well. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  20th  of  Tebet  681  B.C., 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  son,  or,  according  to 
the  account  in  2  K 19",  by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer.  The  rebellion  lasted  till  the  2nd  of 
Adar,  about  a  month  and  a  half,  because  Esar- 
haddon, who  had  been  apjwinted  by  Sennacherib 
to  succeed  him,  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Armenia, 
whither  the  conspirators  marched  against  him, 
only,  however,  to  oe  defeated. 

Esarhaddon    thereupon    ascended    the    throne 

•  The  annual  tribute  of  800  talents  of  silver  imposed  on 
Hezekiah  was  thus  increased  by  500  talents. 

t  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  a  series  of  other  special 
presents. 
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aiuid:>t  general  rejoicuig,  on  18th  of  Adar  681  B.C., 
and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  town 
of  Babylon,  towards  which  he  had  always  shown 
special  favour. 

Ashur-akhi-idina  (i.c.'Asur  give  still  a  brother'), 
the  Esarhaddon  of  the  Bible,  reigned  from  B.C. 
680-669.  'During  his  reign  a  great  danger 
threatened  Assyria,  on  account  of  an  invasion  of 
the  Cimmerians  (Gimirrai;  their  land  was  called 
Gamir ;  see  above,  p.  187*,  note),  who  joined  with 
the  Medes  and  burst  like  a  storm  upon  the  country. 
These  Cimmerians  were  Eranian  nomads,  who, 
according  to  classical  tradition,  had  originally 
come  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  ani 
who  had  threatened  even  in  the  time  of  Sargon  to 
cross  the  Caucasus  into  Armenia.  There  was  a 
certain  Dusanni  of  Saparda  ("n??,  Ob  v.^),  an 
Ispaka'i  of  IshkUza  (narK),  a  Median  chief 
Mamitiarsu,  and  a  Kdstarit  of  Karkassi  (the 
Karkasia  of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon)  in  Media, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mannaeans,  and  with 
Tiuspa,  leader  of  the  Gimirrai,  threatened  the  east 
frontier  of  Assyria,  and  more  especially  Kishassu, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Sargon,  had  been  an 
Assyr.  toT\-n,  and  which  probably  they  were  success- 
ful in  taking.  Ashur-akhi-i^ina,  however,  ad- 
vanced into  Media  as  far  as  Patus'arra  (Ilarewr- 
xoptts,  Strabo  xv.  3),  'to  the  borders  of  the  salt 
desert  at  the  verge  of  the  Bikni  mountains'  (or 
Demavend).  In  the  north-west  he  conquered  the 
Cilicians,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Ishkallu 
of  Tabal,  Mug^allu  of  ililida,  and  the  Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting  Greek  soldiers  against  them,  as  Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina's  chief  successes,  however,  were 
in  the  West.  After  he  had  conquered  and  beheaded 
(676)  the  king  of  Sidon,  Abdi-MUkut,  he  besieged 
king  Ba'al  in  Tyre,  and  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  a  very  hazardous  expedition  to  the  remote 
land  of  Biizu  (m  of  Job  32^),  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia.  He  also  led  on  two  occasions  (B.C. 
674  and  671)  expeditions  to  Egypt  against  the 
Pharaoh  Tirhakah.  He  conquered  Memphis  (B.C. 
671),  and  established  over  it  an  Assyr.  vassal -king, 
Xecho  by  name.  The  Assyr.  troops  advanced  as 
far  as  Thebes  (Xi"i,  Ki),  so  that  Tirhakah  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  into  his  Ethiopian  motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina  was  the  6rst  Assyr.  king  able  to 
assume  the  proud  title  '  King  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Paturisi  (  =  Upper  Egypt,  ciTns),  and  Xds  (Nubia 
or  Ethiopia).'  He  boasted  of  the  palaces  he  built, 
and  especially  of  the  great  arsenal  in  Nebi-yunus, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  which,  he  tells  us,  22 
kings  (of  whom  10  were  princes  of  towns  in 
Cyprus)  were  compelled  to  send  materials :  Ba'al  of 
Tyre,  Slrtnasseh  (Minasi)  of  Judah,  Kaus^abri  of 
Edom,  Musur  of  iloab,  and  the  kings  of  Ammon, 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gebal,  and  Arvad. 

Manasseh  is  also  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  though  only  briefly,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  (B.C.  668) ;  and  as  the  Bible 
account  .says  that  he  reigned  till  642,  his  trans- 
portation to  Babylon,  mentioned  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  musthave  taken  place  under  Assur- 
banipal, and  not  under  Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon  was  about  to  invade  Egypt  a  third 
tune,  in  B.C.  669,  when  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
journey.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan)  in  the  same  year. 

His  son  and  successor,  Assur-bani-pal  {the  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Osnappar  of  the  Bible, 
Ezr  41*),  B.C.  668-626,  was  marked  out  by  Esar- 
haddon as  heir  to  the  throne  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  12th  of  lyyar  B.C.  669.  Ait^r  coming  to  the 
throne,  he  allowed  his  brother  Samas-sum-ukin 
(Sammughes,  or  Saosduchinos),  in  accordance  with 
Esarhaddon's  wishes,  to  be  crowned  king  of  Babylon 
(in  lyyar  B.C.  668).     He  was  the  last  great  king  of 


Assyria.  In  his  reign  we  clearly  see  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyr.  world-empire  approaching.  Assur- 
bani-pal  had  been  educated  from  early  youth  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Babylonians,  and  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  his  literary  tastes  that  we 
possess. so  many  remains  of  old  Bab.  literature  in 
new  Assyr.  copies  (see  above,  p.  178»).  He  was  a 
real  Oriental  despot,  keeping  his  generals  and 
armies  busy  in  the  provinces  and  along  the 
frontiers,  while  he  himself  lived  at  home,  with  his 
wives,  his  sciences,  and  the  service  of  his  gods. 

One  of  the  first  of  Assur-bani-pal's  under- 
takings was  directed  against  Egypt.  Tirhakah  had 
regained  possession  of  Memphis.  The  expedition, 
which  had  been  broken  oti'  owing  to  the  death  of 
Esarhaddon,  was  resumed.  Tirhakah  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  Thebes,  whence,  however, 
as  before,  he  escaped  to  Ethiopia.  The  smaller 
princes  of  the  delta  were  enrolled  as  Assyr. 
vassal-kings.  Some  of  them  (such  as  Necho  of 
Sais)  who  tried  to  throw  otF  the  Assyr.  yoke,  and 
called  in  Tirhakah  to  help  them,  were  compelled  to 
go  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  Necho  obtained  favour 
with  Assurbanipal  again,  and  was  reinvested  with 
the  rule  of  SaLs.*  Meanwhile  Tirhakah  had  died, 
and  his  nephew  Tandamani  (Tanut-Amon),  son  of 
Sabako,  conquered  Thebes  and  On  (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal  marched  against  Egypt  a  second 
time,  drove  out  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  made 
Necho's  son  Psamtik  (Assyr.  Pisaniilku)  Pharaoh 
B.C.  663.  Afterwards  Psamtik,  by  the  help  of  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  troops  which  Gyges,  king  of  the 
Lydians,  had  sent  to  him,  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  control  of  Assyria.  The  Gyges, 
just  mentioned  (Assyr.  Gflgu),  requested  help 
from  Assurbanipal,  when  the  Cimmerians  (see 
above)  invaded  Lydia  in  B.C.  657.  His  son  Ardys 
drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  Lydia,  and  after- 
wards conquered  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to 
the  river  Halys. 

The  might  of  Assyria  spent  itself,  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  in  the  connict  with  Babylonia  and 
Elam.  It  was  only  after  a  furious  struggle  that 
Assurbanipal  succeeded  in  defeating  his  insurrec- 
tionary brother  Samas-sum-ukin  (who  in  B.C.  648 
threw  himself,  in  despair  on  account  of  his  defeat, 
into  the  flames  of  burning  Babylon),  and  his  allies 
the  Elamites,  and  in  conquering  Susa  B.C.  640,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Elam.  Samas- 
sum-ukiii's  other  allies,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Babv- 
lonian  Aramaeans,  the  kings  of  the  West  (probably 
Manasseh  was  amongst  them)  and  of  Arabia 
(specially  of  Kidru,  i.e.  "rjp,  and  Nabayati,  i.e.  ni'54) 
were  also  subdued.  These  contests,  however,  so 
weakened  the  resources  of  Assyria,  that  revolt 
following  on  revolt  was  the  order  of  the  day,  especi- 
ally in  the  ilanna?an  and  Median  districts  (between 
Armenia  and  Elam).  Some  expeditions  against 
Akhsir,  king  of  the  Mannaeans,  against  Biris- 
khadri,  a  Median,  and  against  the  sons  of  Gdgi 
(cf.  Ezk  38  and  39,  Gog  and  Magog,  i.e.  the  land  of 
Gog)  and  of  Sakhi  (the  Sakes  ?),  could  not  keep  back 
for  many  decades  the  storm  that  was  even  now 
beginning  to  rage.  With  regard  to  the  attacks 
instigated  by  Ttufdammi  (cf.  Lygdamis,  captain  of 
the  Cimmerians,  Strabo  i.  3.  21  ?)  and  his  son 
Sanda-kshatra  against  Assyria,  our  information  is 
based  on  dark  hints  contained  in  a  prayer  of 
Assurbanipal  to  Merodach,  the  god  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Whether  Assurbanipal  reigned  from 
B.C.  648-625  over  Babylonia,  under  the  name 
Kandaldnu,  known  to  us  from  contract-tablets 
and  through  Ptolemy,  or  whether  this  was  the 

*  The  same   thing  also  probably  happened  in  the  caae  of  - 
Uanasaeh,  only  at  a  later  time,  when  Assur-bani-pal  was  staying- 
in  Babrlon  Gnstead  of  Nineveh),  probably  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  Vebellioaa  brother  Saina»«am-iildn  (Blc.  8i8X  whose  aDy 
Ifanasseh  had  been. 
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name  of  a  rival  king,  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. We  only  know  that  after  the  death  of 
Assurbanipal,  the  Clialdjpan  Nabopolassar  (Nabfl- 
pal-u^ur),  who  wa«  originally  one  oi  Assurbanipal's 
generals,  obtained  for  himself  the  Bab.  tlirone 
(B.C.  625-G05).  In  Assyria  itself  Assurbanipal  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Asur-itil-ildni  (the  fuller  form 
of  which  was  Assur-itil-ilftni-ukin),  who  ruled  at 
least  four  years,  and  by  his  other  son  Sin-s/uir-ishktin 
(at  least  seven  years),  who  was  probably  the  Sarakus 
of  Berosus,  and  hence  tlie  last  king  Assyria  ever 
had.  It  was  in  his  day  that  the  SAvamping  of 
anterior  Asia,  by  the  Saka>an  Scythians  (men- 
tioned in  OT),  the  Umman-manda  (or  hordes  of 
the  Manda)  of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  took  place. 
This  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  end.  As  a  newly- 
discovered  cylinder  of  the  Bab.  king  Nabonidus 
relates,  iifty-four  years  before  the  consecration  of 
the  temple  of  Sin  in  Harran,  Avhich  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Manda  hordes,  a  Manda  king, 
who  was  probably  called  Arbak,*  working  in  con- 
junction, as  the  cylinder  just  mentioned  clearly 
l)roves,  with  Nabopolassar  (Belcsys),  razed  to  the 
ground  the  famous  Assyrian  capital.  Nineveh 
probably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  in 
607,  after  a  two  years'  siege,  since  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Sin  seems  to  belong  to  some- 
where about  the  third  year  of  Nabonidus  (553). 

Nahum's  prophecy  was  literally  fullilled,  and  the 
w^hole  of  Western  Asia  breathed  freely  again  when 
the  stronghold  of  their  tyrants  was  demolished. 
The  small  remaining  territory  (since  the  Pharaoh 
Necho  II.  had  taken  away  Palestine  and  Syria)  was 
divided  between  the  Scythians,  to  whom  the  Medes 
of  classical  tradition  (Cyaxares)  belonged,  and  the 
Babylonians,  Mesopotamia  falling  to  the  latter. 
The  names  Assur  and  Nineveh  survived,  to  a  large 
extent,  because  of  the  lasting  effects  of  the  influence 
of  the  Assyr.  empire  in  politics  and  culture  alike. 
Even  down  to  the  Christian  era  this  is  proved  by 
(among  other  reasons)  the  fact  that  the  whole 
district  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (including 
Babylonia)  was  called  As.syria  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  even  to-day  we  call  the  science 
which  lias  to  do  with  the  antiquities  of  both 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  which  has  thrown 
new  liglit  on  many  important  passages  in  Holy 
Writ — Assyriology. 
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'  Vengeance  took  {irlba  tvktl)  the  fearless  king  of  Manda ' ;  cf. 
turru  tuktt  (=shakan  giinilli),  to  take  vengeance,  and  Heb. 
3'T,  1  S  253!*.  Justin  1. 3gi\  es  the  fuller  form  Arbaotiu(prob.  the 
Eronian  Arba-tukhta,  of  which  Arbok  ia  a  form  of  endearmentX 
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ASTAD  (A  'A<xrad,  B  'Apyal,  AV  Sadas).— 1322  or 
3622  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  as  returning 
Avith  Zerubbabel  (1  Es  5'^).  He  is  called  Azgad 
(Tjif)  in  the  can.  books;  and  1222  descendants  are 
mentioned  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  2^-  (B  'Aaydd, 
A  'A/37d5),  2322  in  Neh  V'  (B  'AaydS,  k  'Aardd,  A 
AyerdS).  He  appears  as  Astath  ('Aardd),  1  Es  8^, 
Avhen  a  second  detachment  of  111  return  under 
Ezra  ( =  Ezr  8^^  B  'Aardd,  A  'A^yde).  Azgad  appears 
among  the  leaders  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Neh.  (Neh  W'^  B  'AcydS,  A  'Ai^ydS). 

H.  St.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ASTATH.— See  Astad. 

ASTONIED,  the  past  part,  of  the  old  verb 
astony,  of  which  astonish  is  a  later  corruption,*  is 
found  only  in  OT,  but  there  ten  times,  Ezr  9*-  *, 
Job  178  I8-'»,  Is  52»,t  Jer  U\  Ezk  4",  Dn  3^  4i9  5^. 
RV  retains  *  astonied '  (and  even  changes  '  aston- 
ished' into  'astonied'  at  Ezk  3");  but  Araer. 
RV  prefers  '  astonished,'  except  Dn  5*  where  RV 
and  Amer.  RV  give  'perplexed'  {^■^7,  the  only 
occurrence).    See  Astonished.      J.  Hastings. 

ASTONISHED. — This  part,  (the  finite  verb  does 
not  occur)  had  undoubtedly  more  force  when  AV 
was  made  than  it  has  now.  Perhaps  the  verb 
astound,  which  stanted  olF  later  from  the  orig. 
astonien  or  astunicn,  has  carried  away  some  of  its 
strength.  The  orig.  idea  was  to  stun  or  stupefy 
as  with  a  thunderbolt  (Lat.  extonare  '  to  thunder ' ; 
cf.  Milton,  Hist,  of  Britain,  'Astonished  and 
struck  with  superstition  as  with  a  planet ' ;  and 
the  Argument  to  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  i.,  '  Satan  with  liis 
Angels  lying  on  the  burning  lake,  thunderstruck 
and  astonished') ;  then  to  .shock  mentally,  bewilder. 
The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  part,  seems  to  be  in 
Coverdale's  Bible  (1535)  at  Jer  2",  which  was  re- 
tained in  AV,  'Be  a.,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and 
be  horribly  afraid.'  It  is  used  14  times  in  OT 
as  tr.  of  Dcv',  once  (Job  26")  of  n^ji.  In  NT  it  is  tr" 
of  iKTr\i)cf(T(j)  10  times  (9  times  in  Gosn.,  and  always 
in  ref.  to  Christ's  words,  except  Mk  7"  of  His 
works  ;  once  in  Ac  13'-  '  being  a.  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord ') ;  of  iUffTtiixi.  6  times,  of  Oanpiu  and  edfi^ot 

*  '  The  suffix  ish  is.  In  most  other  words,  only  added  where 
the  derivation  is  from  a  French  verb  ending  in  -»r,  and  forming 
its  pres.  part,  in  -issant ;  so  that  the  addition  of  it  in  the 
present  case  is  unauthorized  and  incorrect.  It  was  probably 
added  merely  to  give  the  word  a  fuller  Bo\md,  and  from  some 
dislike  to  the  form  astony,  which  w.is  the  form  into  which  the 
M.E.  Mtonfm  had  passed.'— Skeat,  Etymol.  Diet.^s.v. 

t  In  this  great  passage  (Is  62")  the  edd.  of  AVsuteequent  to 
1638  have  generally  changed  what  Scrivener  calls  '  the  pathetic 
astonied '  into  '  the  more  commonplace  atUmitiied.'  The  Camb. 
Bible  restores  it. 
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Tf pt^X^i  once  each.*  RV  retains  'a.'  thronghout 
OT,  but  in  XT  changes  it  into  '  amazed,'  when  the 
Gr.  is  other  than  iK-rX-quffdi.  Astonishment  is 
found  only  once  in  NT,  Mk  5**  '  they  were  a'*' 
with  a  great  a.'  (RV  'amazed  mth  a  great  amaze- 
ment,' Gr.  fKOTOiTii)  in  ref.  to  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter.  But  RV  adds  Mk  16*  '  trembling  and 
a.  had  come  upon  them '  (Gr.  iKtrraffis,  AV  '  they 
trembled  and  were  amazed').  In  OT  a.  is  more 
frequent.  In  Ps  GO*  *  thou  hast  made  us  to  drink 
the  wine  of  a.'  (nVj-ig,  RV  'staggering'),  the  obs. 
physical  sense  of  stupefaction  is  conveyed.  (Cf. 
Is  51"  '  thou  hast  drunken  the  bowl  of  the  cup  of 
staggering  [same  Heb.],  and  drained  it.')  As  tr" 
of  •Trs'  'a.'  freq.  means  an  object  of  a.,  and  always 
in  a  strong  sense;  esp.  in  Jer.,  as  25"  'to  make 
them  a  desolation,  an  a.,  an  hissing,  and  a  curse.' 

J.  Hastings. 
ASTROLOGIAN  is  the  more  accurate  form, 
having  the  classical  termin.  -anus  added  to  a  class, 
root.  But  whUe  the  analogous  form  theologian 
held  its  ground,  astrologer  with  the  Eng.  term,  -er 
drove  this  out.  It  is  found  in  Dn  2*^,  AV  1611, 
and  Camb.  Bible,  but  is  replaced  by  astrologer  in 
nearly  all  mod.  editions.  J.  Ha>STIXGS. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROLOGY.  —  Heavenly 
bodies,  in  Genesis,  are  called  '  lights '  or  '  bodies 
giving  light '  ("tik:,  pi.  niie?  maHGr,  me'oroth).  Dill- 
mann  {Genesis)  remarks  that  in  no  other  work  (of 
creation)  is  the  object  of  their  creation  so  fully 
indicated,  and  asks  whether  a  silent  contrast  to 
heathen  superstition,  which  was  attached  to  the 
stars,  may  not  lie  therein.  The  object  of  the 
heavenly  t)odies  is  stated  to  be  '  to  di\ide  between 
the  day  and  the  night,'  and  '  for  signs,  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years,'  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  they  are  fixed  (lit.  'given,'  c^  jnn,  'and  he 
[God]  gave  them ')  in  the  firmament.  The  whole 
account  of  the  creation  and  placing  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is,  in  fact,  based  on  the  old  geocentric  view 
of  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  mainly  prevailed 
until  the  birth  of  modem  astronomy.  The  account 
as  given  in  Gn,  however,  is  correct  for  the  time 
at  which  it  was  A^Titten,  and  suited  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
heavenly  bodies  were  among  the  great  marvels  of 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  they  are  taken 
purely  and  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
they  are  for  us,  and  the  effect  they  have  upon  our 
minds,  regardless  of  any  preconceived  or  acquired 
scientific  ideas  and  theories  that  we  may  possess. 

Not  less  than  the  Hebrews  did  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  regard  the  heavenly  bodies  as  for 
signs  and  seasons,  days  and  years  ;  and  this  view 
was  associated  with  tKeir  usual  heathen  ideas  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  di\-inities.  The  following 
translation  of  the  portion  of  the  Bab.  creation 
story,  corresponding  with  Gn  1,  will  form  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  the  two  accounts  : — 

He  (Merodach)  formed  the  stations  of  the  gnat  gods- 
stars  were  their  likeness  ;  he  caused  the  lumah  f  to  be  set ; 
he  designated  the  vear ;  he  ontUned  the  forms  (of  the  coo^el]&- 

tions?); 
he  caused  three  stairs  *  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  12  months ; 
from  the  day  of  the  yearf  he  formed  the  figures ; 
he  caused  the  station  of  Jupiter  !1  to  be  founded  to  make  known 

their  limits, 
that  an  error  might  not  be  made,  that  none  might  sin. 


•  Besides  l^ierrM  (Jth  llW  131'  151,  Sir  43I8, 1  Mac  1622)  and 
iiLu^iai  OVis  173, 1  Mac  6*),  the  Apocr.  gives  '  a.'  as  tr"  of  rmfirrm 
(Jth  140,  «■•"".  (Jth  16"),  ix^Xr.m  (SVis  13*X  »nd  xmrmtcXr^ri, 
(2  Mac  331),  thereby  showing  more  clearly  the  force  of  the 
Eng.  word. 

t  The  lumcui  were  seven  in  number,  and  seem  to  have  been 
oonstellatioos,  among  them  being  Ardteneng. 

i  Or,  possibly,  constellations. 

f  Apparently  =  new  year's  day. 

i  So  Jensen."  The  original  word  is  Sibiru,  regarded  by  Fried. 
DelitiBch  in  1886  as  being=Heb.  "^iiy  ma'abhdr,  'place  of 
passing,'  here = '  zodiac' 


He  set  with  him  the  station  of  Bel  and  tlA ; 

he  opened  then  great  gates  on  both  sides, 

the  bolt  he  nude  strong  on  the  left  and  the  right — 

in  its  middle-point  the  zenith. 

He  caoaed  Xannaru  (the  moon)  to  shine,  (and)  he  ruled  the 

night, 
he  designated  him  also  as  the  thing  of  the  night,  to  make  known 

the  time. 
Monthly,  witboat  bOing,  be  enckwed  (him)  in  a  ring, 
at  the  begbining  of  the  naooth  to  shine  in  the  evening, 
the  horns  proclaiming  to  make  known  the  division  (of  time) — 
on  the  seventh  day  with  a  [haU}-ring.' 

At  this  point  the  text  is  mutilated ;  but  after  the 
placing  of  the  moon,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians 
is  represented  as  turning  his  attention  to  the  sun, 
and  'when  the  sun  arrived  on  the  horizon  of 
heaven,'  he  seems  to  have  addressed  and  directed 
him  as  to  his  course.  Imperfect  as  the  Bab.  text 
here  is,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  see  that  it  is  the 
account  of  a  nation  who  knew  much  more  of 
astronomy,  on  the  whole,  than  the  Hebrews.  This 
is,  in  fact,  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  tablets 
from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  referring  to  astrology 
that  have  been  found,  as  well  as  those  referring  to 
astronomy  proper,  in  which  the  stars  and  planets 
are  enumerated  and  classified,  and  their  positions 
sometimes  described.  Catalogues  of  these  works 
were  made,  and  explanations  how  to  use  them  were 
given.  References,  not  only  to  stars,  but  also  to 
comets,  are  found,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  Hebrews,  in  OT,  do  not  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  stais 
from  an  astronomical  or  astrological  point  of  view,  but  rath^  as 
signs  placed  in  the  heavens,  one  of  their  most  important  fono- 
tions  bong  to  diow  the  power  of  the  Ahnigfa^.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  He  created  them  (Gn  li$,  Job  99,  Ps  89  etcX 
counts  them,  names  them  (Ps  l^T-iX  suid  has  the  whole  of  them 
in  His  power  (Job  90-  To  the  horrors  of  His  judgment-day  it 
belcm^  that  the  stars  lose  tb^  brightness  Qs  l^if,  Ezk  33?, 
Lk  21»,  Jn  3^>,  Bev  813),  taU  from  heaven  like  withered  leaves 
(Is  34^— the  stars  are  here  called  '  all  the  host  of  heaven '), — a 
simile  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  observation  of  falling 
or  'shooting'  stars,  just  as  the  reference,  in  Jude  \M,  to 
'wandering stars'  possibly  derived  its  origin  from  the  comets 
vrtiicfa  came  to  excite  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the  workL  In 
the  exiwession  'courses'  of  the  stars  (Jg  59>)  it  is  the  planets 
that  are  referred  to.  The  distance  of  Ute  stars  from  the  earth 
seems  to  have  struck  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  hence 
the  mention  of  the  stars  in  Job  2313,  cS.  also  Is  14U.  The  com- 
parison of  their  brightness  is  made  in  1  Co  15*1,  and  their 
great  number  referred  to  in  He  1113. 

The  stars  are,  as  a  rule,  indicated  by  the  usnal 
word  2913  kdkdb,  Arab,  katckab,  Syr.  kaickebd, 
Eth.  kaickab  and  kokab,  Assyr.  kakkabu.  One  of 
the  poetic  expressions  for  '  stars  *  is  igi  '5?^  '  stars 
of  the  morning,'  an  expression  applied  apparently 
to  the  angels  (Job  38^) ;  and  the  words  '  morning 
star '  could  also  be  applied  to  a  man  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  great,  like  the  high  priest  Simon 
(Sir  50®) ;  to  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  as 
'  salvation '  (2  P  1^*)  and  '  heavenly  glory '  (Rev  2*) ; 
and,  finally,  to  Christ  Himself  (Rev  22'«). 

The  date  at  which  the  stars  were  divided  into 
constellations  is  very  remote,  and  there  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  the  approximate  period  and 
the  people  with  whom  this  division  had  its  origin. 
In  all  probability,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  Chal- 
dseans,  who  seem  to  have  had  it  from  the  Ak- 
kadians, most  of  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  constellations  being  written  in  the  non- 
,Sem.  dialect  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Hebrews,  in 
their  turn,  may  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  constellations  from  the  Chaldseans,  but  we  have 
no  real  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  weU-known  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
v^  'ash  (Job  9^)  or  trs  'ayish  (fem.  Job  38*^),*  is 
said  to  be  connected  \<-ith  na'sh  '  a  bier,'  the  name 
of  that  constellation  in  Arabic.  The  '  sons '  of 
'Ayish  (err)  are  spoken  of  in  Job  38*^,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  bear, 
a  parallel  to  the  Arab,  expression  bandt  na'sh 
'  tne  daughters  of  the  bier,'  which  means  the 
•  For  '  the  bear'  of  the  KV  the  AX  has  '  Arcturus.' 
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same  thing.  The  Arab,  legend  connected  with  tlie 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  is  as  follows  : — 

Na'sh  havinj,'  been  killed  by  Gedi  (the  Role  star), 
the  children  of  Na'sh  (the  sons  in  front  witli  the  body 
of  their  father,  the  dauj^hter  behind  with  the  nurse, 
who  carries  a  child  in  her  arms)  go  round  nightly 
seeking  the  murderer,  with  the  hope  of  avenging 
their  father's  death.  Canopus  (Arab.  SuhSl),  how- 
ever, wishes  to  go  to  the  help  of  (Jedi,  but,  having 
set  out  too  late,  finds  himself  always  foiled,  not 
being  able  to  reach  his  point  in  time  to  prevent  the 
approaching  catastrophe.  Whctlier  some  legend 
similar  to  this  was  attached  to  the  constellation 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  uncertain,  and,  whilst 
admitting  a  likeness  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  names, 
the  ditterences  in  their  forms  must,  nevertheless, 
not  be  forgotten.  Fried.  Delitzsch  points  out  that 
the  Heb.  v^  elsewhere  (Job  4^*  etc.)  means  'a 
moth,'  and  that  a  star  bearing  that  name  {sdsu 
'  motli ')  seems  to  have  been  knoAvn  to  the  Assyro- 
Babylonians  ( WA I  ii.  49,  64).  M.  A.  Stern  (in  the 
Jim.  Zeitschr.  1866)  regards  this  constellation  as 
the  Pleiades. 

Another  constellation  mentioned  is  Orion,  in  Heb. 
Vf?  (Job  9»  38=",  Am  5«),  pi.  C'V'C?  (Is  13i«).*  The 
word  means,  literally,  '  the  fool,'  or  '  impious  one,' 
corresponding  with  Arab,  jabbdr,  Syr.  gahbdrd,\ 
Chald.  nijihla  '  the  giant,'  the  name  given  to  this 
constellation  by  the  Semites  of  old  because  regarded 
as  the  figure  of  a  man — probably  one  of  the  larger 
male  figures  seen  on  those  Bab.  boundary-stones 
which  show  figures  of  the  constellations.  Gesenius 
suggests  tliat  they  (the  Hebrews,  etc.)  seem  to 
have  looked  on  this  constellation  as  the  figure  of 
an  impious  giant  bound  in  the  sky,  wlience  Job 
38'i  '  Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  '  The 
plural  in  Is  13^"  '  constellations,'  means,  literally, 
'  the  Orions ' — the  giant  constellations  of  the  sky, 
prominent  by  their  brightness.  A  very  ingenious 
suggestion  is  that  quoted  in  the  Chi-onicon  Pas- 
chnle,  Cedrenus,  John  of  Antioch,  and  others, 
from  Pers.  sources,  that  Chesil  or  Orion  is  the 
impious  giant  Nimrod  chained  to  the  heavens. 
This,  however,  is  late,  and  probably  has  no  solid 
basis  as  its  origin. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Job  (9")  supplies  us 
also  with  the  word  for  the  Pleiades,  ns'?  ktmah, 
Syr.  kima,  Arab,  thurayyd,  words  meaning  '  heap,' 
'  cluster,'  '  plenty,'  '  multitude,'  from  the  seven 
larger  stars  and  the  smaller  ones  closely  grouped 
therewith.  The  Arabs  also  call  the  Pleiades 
an-najm  '  the  star,'  or  '  cluster '  par  excellence, 
said  to  be  so  named  on  account  of  their  monthly 
conjunction  with  the  moon,  by  which  they  served 
to  measure  time,  and  thus  rule  the  calendar. 
In  Job  38",  TO'9  T\\i-\]ip,  'the  cluster  (AV  'sweet 
influences')  of  the  Pleiades'  is  mentioned,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Arab,  'akd  ath-thurayya.  The 
Rabbis  (see  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon) 
thought  that  the  '  bands  of  the  Pleiades '  referred 
to  their  influence  upon  vegetation,  kimdh  having 

Geat  cold,  and  binding  up  the  fruit,  thou";h  R. 
Eiac  described  the  influence  of  the  Pleiades  as 
being  the  reverse  of  this,  ripening  the  fruits.  In 
the  Pers.  poets  (Sadi,  Hafiz,  etc.)  these  stars 
are  regarded  as  a  brilliant  rosette  with  a  central . 
star,  etc. 

The  popular  name  used  by  Luther,  '  die  Glucke,' 
i.e.  '  the  clucking  hen,'  reminds  one  of  the  English 
name  hen  and  chickens,'  and  the  French  potissi- 
niire,  O.F.  pulsinUre.  The  appearance  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  being  conventionally 
that  of  a  large  star  surrounded  by  several  smaller 

•  The  LXX  has  "ErTipte  in  Job  0» ;  'tlfM,  in  Job  8831.  The 
LXX  of  Amos  58  difTers  entirely  from  the  received  text  of 
the  Heb. 

f  Also  called  in  Syr.  'ij/Mha,  a  word  which  is  said  also  to  mean 
Aldebaran,  Capella,  and  the  Pleiades. 


ones,  was  likened  to  a  brood-hen  with  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  hence  this  name  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  I'leiades  were  also  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Succotli-benoth,  which  is  rendered  by  II. 
David  Kimchi  '  hen  (with)  chickens.'  This  name 
for  the  Pleiades,  which  occurs  in  the  Targ.  to  Job, 
is  said  also  to  bo  usual  with  the  Arabs.  vVhether 
the  HebrcM's  of  ancient  times  had  also  this  idea,  is 
uncertain,  and  seems  to  be  improbable.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Fried.  Delitzsch  denies  the  meaning 
'  star-cluster '  for  this  constellation,  and  connecte 
njj'5  kimah  with  the  Assyr.  kimtu  '  family,'  ex- 
plaining it  as  the  '  family  of  stars,' — an  etymolo^ 
which  does  not  invalidate,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
popular  legends  concerning  it. 

n-i^  cJrij  '  the  fleeing  serpent,'  or  '  swift  serpent ' 
(Job  26'^),  has  been  regarded  as  the  sign  ot  the 
dragon,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear; 
but  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  something  connected  with 
the  sky,  as  is  indicated  by  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  :  '  By  his  spirit  are  the  heavens  garnished ' 
(RV),  or,  '  beauty '  (m). 

The  sign  of  the  Twins  (Castor  and  Pollux,  AV; 
The  Twin  Brothers,  RV  ;  Gr.  Ai6(rKovpoi)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  name  of  a  ship  in  Ac  28'^* 

The  word  nnj?  mazzdrCth  (a  plural  form,  Job 
SS^'^),  is,  with  common  consent,  regarded  as  signi- 
fying '  the  signs '  of  the  zodiac,  which  come  forth 
'  in  their  season,'  and,  as  is  implied,  could  not  Ije 
led  forth  by  a  man.  In  2  K  23'  occurs  the  word 
ni'jp  mazzdloth,  translated  '  planets '  in  the  AV 
and  RV,  with  the  marginal  reading  '  twelve  signs ' 
of  the  zodiac.  This  word  is  compared  by  Jensen 
and  others  with  the  Assyr.  Tnanzalti,  WAI 
iii.  59.  35,  a  comparison  which  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  as,  if  correct,  it  would  imply  complete 
ignorance  of  the  root  of  the  Assyr.  word  on  the  part 
of  the  Heb.  scribes,  manzalti  lieing  for  manzaztifi 
by  a  common  law  of  interchange  between  z  and  / — 
ignorance  which  would  not,  however,  be  altogether 
inexcusable,  as  the  Chaldee  form  is  «;'?»?  nvizzd- 
Inyd,  and,  though  unprovided  with  the  feminine 
ending,  would  present  the  same  root,  the  individual 
signs  being  h]G,  mazzdl.  The  Chaldee  forms  them- 
selves, however,  seem  rather  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  connecting  niVjo  with  the  Assyr.  manzalti. 

That  expression  in  Job  9''  which  accompanies  the 
names  of  the  constellations,  namely,  [C'ri  'i-in 
hadrS  temdn,  '  the  chambers  of  the  south ' 
(=Arab.  akhddlr  al-janub  or  mukhddt  al-janub), 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Gesenius  would  render 
it  '  the  most  remote  southern  regions';  but  it  seems 
better  to  regard  it  as  meaning  '  the  southern  con- 
stellations,' some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  re- 
E resented  pictorially  '  chambers,  from  which 
eathen  (divine)  creatures  looked  out,  similar  to 
the  reliefs  representing  the  constellations  on  the 
Bab.  boundary-stones.  Should  this  explanation 
be  correct,  '  the  chambers  of  the  south  '  would  be 
in  contradistinction  to  mazzaroth  or  mazzaloth 
'the  constellations'  (of  the  north),  but  the  un- 
certainty of  the  exact  signification  of  the  two 
expressions  makes  every  attempt  at  explanation 
unsatisfactory.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  an 
Arab,  translation  of  Job  9^  mentions  '  the  heart  of 
the  south,'  a  name  of  Suhel  or  Canopus,  the  princi- 
pal star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ship  (Delitzsch, 
Job,  2nd  ed.  p.  128  n.),  which  marks,  by  its  rising, 

*  The  Bab.  names  of  the  sipns  of  the  zodiac  were  (about 
B.C.  500)  as  follows:  The  Workman  =  the  Ram;  MxUh  and  the 
Bull  of  Heaven = Taurus;  Sih-zi-annn,  and  the  Great  Twin8= 
Gemini ;  ^««;= Cancer ;  the  Great  Dog = Leo ;  the  Ear  of  Com  = 
Virifo;  Zihanit  =  hihra  ;  the  Scorpion  =  Scorpius ;  PapU-uuf^ 
Arcitenens  ;  the  Fish-(jroat= Caper ;  Oula= Amphora ;  the  Water- 
channel  and  the  Tails  =  Pisces.  There  were  also  many  other 
constellations,  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain. 

t  The  chontres  would  be  mamazti,  mamarti,  mamalti,  nwu- 
zalti. 
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the  seaijoa  in  which  the  fruit  becomes  ripe  through 
the  increase  of  the  heat.  The  '  heart  of  the  south  ' 
would  ^jeem  to  go  with  and  explain  the  '  chambers 
of  the  south.' 

Venus  is  apparently  mentioned  (Is  14^*)  under 
the  name  "V'n  fielcl,  '  the  sliining  one,'  with  the 
addition  T*";?  '  son  of  the  morning,'  i.e.  Lucifer, 
the  day-star,  a  name  of  Venus  as  the  morning 
star,  to  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is,  in  this 
passage,  compared.  This  Heb.  word  agrees  in 
meaning  with  that  used  for  Venus  in  Arab., 
namely,  zuharah  '  splendid  (star),'  and  is  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Ass^t.  elelu  '  to  be  bright.'  Stranjre 
to  say,  however,  no  Assyr.  name  for  Venus  from  this 
root  has  been  as  yet  found,  the  word  generally 

?[uoted,  mu^tilUu,  bein^  a  ghost-word,  due  to  a 
aulty  copy.*  As  the  Assyrians  knew,  from  the 
earliest  times,  that  Venus  as  a  morning  and  as  an 
evening  star  was  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrews  were  aware  of  the  fact  aiso.t 

In  Am  5*,  where  it  is  said,  'Yea,  ye  have 
borne  Siccuth  your  king,  and  Chiun  your  images, 
the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves ' 
(RV),  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  Chiun  (p*? 
kit/t/iin)  is  the  Assyr.  kdaicanu  (or,  as  read  by  some, 
kaiicanu),  the  planet  Saturn,  which  was  known  to 
the  Bab.  and  Assyr.  under  that  name,  preserved  in 
Arab,  under  the  torm  kaiicdn,  and  in  the  Peshitta 
as  koii.rond,  and  of  which  the  'Pauftdw  of  the  LXX 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  The  pointing  of 
the  Heb.  form  is  regarded  by  Schrader  as  incorrect, 
and  he  therefore  writes,  upon  the  model  of  the 
Arab.,  etc.,  \-;z  kewdn.%  Chiun  or  Kewan  does  not 
properly  belong  to  Heb.  astronomy,  but  it  probably 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  seem  to  have  worshipped  him  under 
the  form  of  the  star  which  represented  him. 

Mention  of  the  son  is  common,  but  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  referred  to  are  rather  general  than 
truly  astronomical.  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  time 
of  the  day,  as  '  when  the  sun  went  down '  (Gn 
15'"),  '  till  the  sun  be  hot '  (Neh  7^) ;  comparison,  as 
'  clear  as  the  sun '  (Ca  6'"),  etc.  etc.  In  the 
account  of  the  Creation  it  is  called  the  '  greater '  of 
the  '  two  great  lights '  (Gn  1'*),  made  '  to  rule  the 
day,'  and  set  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  '  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,'  and,  with  the  lesser 
Ught,  '  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness ' 
(yy  16-19^  The  sun  would  also  be  included  among 
the  lights  in  the  tirmament  of  the  heaven  in  v.", 
which  were  '  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years.'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
astronomical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to 
the  sun  were  strictly  those  of  an  obseri'er  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  were  based  upon  the 
strictly  practical  view  of  its  value  in  the  matters 
of  evervday  life — in  fact,  they  were  the  ideas 
generally  held  by  the  people  of  that  and  succeeding 
ages  until  the  birth  of  modem  astronomy.  If  we 
had  the  Bab.  account  of  the  Creation  complete,  we 
should  in  all  probability  find  therein  views  em- 
bodying those  in  the  first  chap,  of  Genesis.  What 
may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  astronomical  view 
of  the  sun  in  his  course  is  that  contained  in  Ps 
19*- ',  where  the  '  tabernacle  of  the  sun '  is  men- 
tioned, and  he  is  compared  to  'a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,'  and  '  rejoicing  as  a  strong 

•  The  .^ssyr.  word  for  the  planet  Venus  is  generally  read  DQfaat, 
more  correctly  Delebat  {^oIult),  explained  as  Xabat  kaUeabu 
'  the  star  Sabat,'  or  "(she  who)  proclaims.' 

f  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  Heb.  word  hflH  is  masc,  and  in 
this  resembles  Heosjdioros  (Hesperus) ;  but  the  name  in  Assyr., 
Arab.,  etc.,  is  fern.  The  name  Lncifer,  applied  to  Satan,  is  due 
to  Hieronymns  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  apparently 
bad  its  ori^  In  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  introduced 
into  the  works  of  Bishop  Aritus,  the  poet  Csdmon,  and  Milton 
in  Par.  Loit  (of.  Lk  ICPS,  Bev  127^-).  j 

X  Schrader  reads  in  the  same  passage  Sakk&th  for  Sieetith,  and  ' 
compares  this  word  with  the  cuneiform  Sak-kut,  one  of  the  ■ 
I  of  the  god  >"inip,  worshipped  of  old  in  Babylonia.  i 
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man  to  run  his  course.'  This  poetical  description 
of  the  stin,  however,  reminds  one  of  those  Bab. 
cylinder-seals  on  which  the  sun-god  is  represented 
as  a  man,  from  whom  rays  of  light  stream  forth  so 
dazzling  that  the  divine  attendants  who  open  the 
doors  >vnich  enclose  him  are  obliged  to  look  the 
other  way  wliilst  performing  this  duty.*  The 
going  forth  of  the  sun  '  from  the  end  of  heaven,' 
and  the  '  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it '  (v.*),  refer, 
naturally,  to  the  daily  journey  of  the  sun,  which, 
as  it  would  seem  from  this  passage,  had  been 
noticed  to  be  a  curved  course  in  the  heavens.  As 
with  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  sun  was 
used  to  mark  the  points  of  the  compass,  east  being 
*  the  rising  sun,'  west  '  the  setting  sun,'  etc.  The 
indication  of  the  different  parts  of  the  day  from 
the  position  of  the  stm  was,  no  doubt,  from  actual 
observarion,  the  use  of  sun-dials  (see  below)  not 
being  by  any  means  common  in  the  ancient  East. 
For  further  information  see  Sux. 

There  is  no  express  mention  of  eclipses  in  the 
Bible,  but  certain  expressions,  such  as  '  I  vrHl  cause 
the  Sim  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the 
earth  in  the  clear  day'  (Am  8*),  have  been 
regarded  as  referring  to  something  of  the  kind.  In 
the  case  of  the  above  quotation,  the  fact  that  noon 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sun  going 
down  might  well  refer  to  an  eclipse  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mic  3«,  Zee  l-4«,  Joel  2i«»  3",  which  were 
formerly  taken  to  refer  to  eclipses,  this  can  hardly 
be  the  reference,  as  the  phenomena  accompanjing 
the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  not 
favour  that  view.  So  also  the  passing  reference  in 
Jer  15*  '  her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day,'  can  only  mean  that  '  good  fortune  has  ceased 
for  her.'  Reference  to  an  eclipse  has  been  seen 
also  in  2  K  20'^,  Is  38*,  where  the  shadow  going 
back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  spoken  of ; 
but  real  observation  under  natural  conditions 
would  be  necessary  before  accepting  this  as  being 
conclusive  or  even  probable.  This  supposed  eclipse 
has  been  identified  with  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
stm  in  689  B.C.  (Bosanquet  in  the  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Arclueology,  vol.  iii.  p.  31  ff.,  vol.  v.  p.  261,  etc.). 
The  same  writer  also  understands  Ezk  30**  32^*  '^  to 
refer  to  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  B.C.  556; 
but  there  is  the  same  objection  to  this  as  to  the 
supposed  references  in  Micah,  Zech.,  and  Joel. 

The  Hebrews  had  more  than  one  word  for  the 
moon  (see  Moox ),  serving  to  designate  the  luminary 
in  a  general  sense,  when  full,  and  when  new.  The 
apparent  motions  of  the  moon  were  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  by  that  heavenly  body  that 
their  festivals  were  fixed  ;  and  it  has  a  special 
importance,  because  the  Heb.  year,  like  that  of  the 
Babylonians,  was  lunar,  and  was  used  to  fix  '  signs 
and  seasons'  more,  probablv,  than  any  other 
heavenly  body.  The  moon  played  a  part  just  as 
important  in  Bab.  astronomy,  i'or  there  was  not 
only  a  large  series  of  forecasts  connected  with  its 
movements,  but  it  was  also  used,  as  with  the 
Hebrews,  to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  thus  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  various  festivals, 
etc.  (Festivals).  The  Heb.  idea  of  the  moon  as 
'the  lesser  light  to  nJe  the  night,'  finds  its  echo  in 
the  Bab.  account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (translated  above),  in  which  she  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  the  night,  the  indicator  of  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  apjMirentl/  (by  her 
changes)  the  divider  of  the  month  into  weeks.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  learned  these 
astronomical  uses  of  our  satellite  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, probably  at  some  early  period,  and  also 
during    the    Captivity,     by    which    time     Bab. 

*  A  very  poetical  hymn  to  the  snn-god,  from  Borsii^ia, 
describes  him  when  going  to  rest,  and  qw&ks  of  the  greetings  of 
the  bolts  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  door  til  heaven  <hi  his  arrival 
at  the  end  of  his  daily  journey. 
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astronomy  had  made  great  progress.  Eclipses  of 
the  moon  seem  not  to  l>e  referred  to  in  the  fiible. 

In  all  probability  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  East  had,  like  the  Uabylonians  and 
Assyrians,  i)rofe88ional  astrologers,  by  whom  the 
stq,r8  were  consulted,  horoscopes  drawn,  and  lucky 
days  predicted,  for  such  as  wished  to  know  what 
the  future  had  in  store  for  them,  so  that  they 
might  '  know  the  ordinances  of  heaven,'  and  their 
•  dominion  in  the  earth '  (Job  38=").  The  Hebrews, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  less  of  astrologers  than 
the  nations  around,  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (10^) 
exhorts  them  not  to  learn  tlie  way  of  the  nations, 
and  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for 
the  nations  were  dismayed  at  them,  implying  that 
the  Hebrews,  at  least  at  that  time,  did  not  imitate 
'  the  nations '  in  the  matter  of  astrology  to  any 
great  extent,  though  there  was,  in  truth,  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  antiquity  and  reality  of  the  belief 
in  the  influences  of  the  stars  in  the  ancient  East  is 
well  brought  home  to  us  in  Deborah's  triumphal 
song,  where  she  says  '  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera '  (Jg  5**),  which,  though  only 
a  poetical  figure,  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

Older,  however,  than  the  above,  are  the  many 
tablets  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  referring 
to  forecasts.  Thi-ough  a  long  series  of  years,  prob- 
ably extending  into  four  millenniums,  these  nations 
seem  to  have  carried  on  observations,  which  they 
quoted,  with  the  omens  derived  from  current 
events,  for  future  reference.  Again  and  again, 
moreover,  we  meet  with  communications  which 
passed  between  the  Assyr.  kings  and  the  astrologers, 
m  whicli  the  former  inquired  what  the  stars  indi- 
cated with  regard  to  Assyria  and  the  nations  around. 
Thus  we  meet  with  such  predictions  as,  '  If,  upon 
the  16th  day  (of  the  month  Ab),  an  eclipse  happen, 
the  king  of  Akkad  will  die,  Nergal  {i.e.  pestilence) 
will  destroy  the  land.'  '  If,  on  the  16th  day  (of  the 
month  Elul),  an  eclipse  happen,  the  king  of  a 
foreign  land  or  the  king  of  Hatte  will  come  and  take 
the  throne.  Rain  from  heaven  and  flood  from  the 
channel  will  overflow.'  The  planets  and  the  sun 
and  moon  also  furnished  omens  of  a  similar  nature, 
for  it  was  supposed  that  what  had  happened  before 
would,  under  similar  astral  influences,  nappen  again. 

When,  accordingly,  the  Hebrews  came  into 
close  contact  and  relationship  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  they  found  them  to  be  nations 
among  whom  astrology,  far  from  being  forbidden 
and  in  disfavour,  was  a  recognised  institution, 
resorted  to  by  all,  from  the  king  downwards — a 
venerable  '  science.'  The  desire  to  know  the  future 
was,  no  doubt,  as  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Hebrews  as  in  those  of  their  conquerors,  and  they 
must  often  have  resorted  to  those  '  astrologers,' 
'  stargazers,'  and  'monthly  prognosticators '  (Is 
47'^)  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks  so  coutemptuously. 
The  astrologers  are  called  c:?^  nan  (^erfi), 
generally  rendered  '  dividers  of  the  heavens ' ;  the 
stargazers  D'5?i33  c']hn,  lit.  '  those  who  gaze  on 
the  stars '  ;  the  monthly  prognosticators  cynin 
cnp'in^,  AVm  '  that  give  knowledge  concerning 
the  months '  —  probably  those  who  predicted  at 
every  new  moon  what  was  likely  to  happen 
during  the  coming  month.  In  Dn  1^  2^  etc.,  the 
RV  has  rightly  'enchanters'  for  the  'astrologers' 
(3'P9*K)  of  the  AV,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  for  the  Aramaic  form  p5f  k  in  v."  etc.  These 
biblical  expressions  for  the  various  kinds  of 
astrologers,  it  must  be  noted,  are,  to  all  appearance, 
true  Hebrew  words,  not  borrowings  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  showing,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  celestial  forecasts  were  far  from 
being  altogether  novelties  with  the  Hebrews. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  they 
seem  to  have  been  generally  averse  to  divination  of 
this  kind,  partly  on  account  of  the  general  pro- 


hibition against  the  use  of  divination  and  the 
practice  of  augury  (Dt  18"»-",  2  K  21"),  partly 
because  such  of  the  people  as  were  rigid 
monotheists  (and  among  these  we  must  class  all 
OT  writers)  looked  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
the  objects  of  adoration  by  the  heathen  nations 
around,  and  mentioned  them  therefore  but  seldom 
— partly  because  they  had  but  little  need  to  speak 
of  them,  but  also  because  they  wished  to  avoid 
reference  to  those  things  likely  to  call  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  heathen  practices. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
ASTYAGES  {'Aa-rvdyoi,  so  Herodotus,  Xenophon ; 
Assyr.  Istuvigti)  was  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Medes,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  B.C.  584.  His  wife  was  the  " 
daughter  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  his  sister  was 
the  queen  of  Nebuchadrezzar  of  Babylon,  and 
Cyrus  was  his  daughter's  son  by  a  Persian  father. 
According  to  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (v.'),  when  A. 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  '  Cyrus  of  Persia  re- 
ceived his  kingdom.'  Not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  succession.  Herodotus  (i.  127-130),  con- 
firmed by  the  Annalistic  Tablet  of  Cyrus  [RP  2nd 
Ser.  V.  159)  records  that  when  A.  marched  against 
the  disaff"ected  Persians  under  Cyrus,  his  own  troops 
deserted  him  or  would  not  fight,  and  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  thus  losing  his  crown 
in  B.C.  549,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Median  kings  (known  on  the 
monuments  as  kings  of  the  Manda),  who  had 
reigned  150  years — the  list  being  as  follows : — 
Deioces  (Daiukku),  B.C.  699-646 ;  Phraortes  (Fra- 
vartis),  B.C.  646-624;  Cyaxares  (Kastariti),  B.C. 
624-584  ;  Astyages  (Istuvigu),  B.C.  584-649. 

Literature.— IferodottM,  i.  123-130  ;  RP  v.  144  ff.  (cf.  vol.  lii. 
p.  xiii  fiE.) ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  Media,  chs.  viii.,  ix. ;  Sayce, 
HCM  p.  499  ff. ;  Tiele,  Bab.-Asgyr.  GeschichU,  pp.  463,  468. 

T.  NiCOL. 

ASUR  ('Acrou'/5,  AV  Assur),  1  Es  53i.— His  sons 
returned  amon"  the  temple  servants  under  Zerub- 
babel.   Called  Harhur  (■nrrjri,  'Apovp),  Ezr  2*\  Neh  7**. 

ASYLUM.— See  REFUGE. 

ASYNCRITUS  {'AcrOyKpiTos,  'Ao-w-,  Asyncritus), 
Ro  16". — A  Christian  greeted  by  St.  Paul  with 
four  others  'and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them,' 
perhaps  members  of  the  same  small  community. 
The  name  occurs  in  Rom.  Ins.  CIL  vi.  12,565,  of 
a  freedman  of  Augustus.  See  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  427.  For  later  traditions,  which  may  be 
neglected,  see  Acta  Sanct.,  April,  i.  741  ;  June,  iv.  6. 

A.  C.  Headlaai. 

ATAD  (-ii?Nn  n^  'thorn'),  Gn  50i''-".— Appears 
to  have  been  '  over  Jordan  '  (see  Abel-mizraim),  a 
threshing-floor  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  The  site 
is  unknown. 

ATAR  (A  'Ardp,  B  omits,  AV  Jatal),  1  Es  5».— 
His  sons  were  among  the  porters  or  door-keepers 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Called  Ater,  Ezr 
^i^  Neh  7'". 

ATARAH  (ni9i'),  wife  of  Jerahmeel  and  mother 
of  Onam(l  Ch2-«). 

ATARGATIS.— The  worship  of  this  Syrian 
goddess  is  nowhere  named  in  the  canonical  books, 
but  in  2  Mac  12-**  mention  is  made  of  a  temple  of 
Atargatis  (RV  Atergatis)  at  Camion  in  Gilead 
CAra.pyariiov,''XTepyaTetov,A,i\\Q  former  being  shown 
by  inscriptions  to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
name).  In  inscriptions  discovered  at  Delos  this 
goddess  is  generally  joined  with  Adad,  and  once 
she  is  styled  'A(ppo5lTr)  'Ardpyans.  In  Palestine  the 
principal  seat  of  her  worship  was  at  Ashkelon,  where 
she  was  probably  identified  with  the   Heavenly 
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Aphrodite  (whose  temple  is  named  by  Herodotos, 
i.  105).  Another  famous  shrine  of  Atargatis  was 
at  Hierapolis,  or  Bambyce  (Mabug),  on  the 
Euphrates  (Lucian,  De  St/rta  Dea,  14  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  V.  23).  At  both  these  shrines  sacred  fish 
were  kept,  and  at  Ashkelon  the  goddess  herself  was 
represented  as  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail  (Lucian, 
I.e. ;  comp.  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  41  16).  According  to 
the  Gr.  version  of  the  legend,  Atar^tis,  or  Derceto 
(to  use  the  shorter  form  of  the  name,  more 
commonly  found  in  Gr.),  was  a  maiden,  inspired 
by  Aphrodite  with  love  for  a  youth  who  was 
worshipping  at  her  shrine.  By  him  Derceto 
became  the  mother  of  a  daughter ;  but,  filled  with 
shame,  she  threw  herself  into  the  water  at  Ash- 
kelon, or  at  Hierapolis,  whereupon  she  was  changed 
into  a  fish  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4).  According  to  Hyginus, 
Astron,  ii.  30,  she  was  saved  by  a  fish.  The  child, 
who  had  been  exposed,  was  brought  up  at  the 
temple  of  Aphroaite,  and  became  the  famous 
Assvrian  queen  Semiramis. 

older  derivations  of  the  name  have  become 
obsolete  since  the  discovery  on  coins  and  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions  of  the  true  Sem.  form  of  the 
name  rtnv^'j  or  miruny.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
word  we  may  recognise  the  Aram,  form  of  the  name 
which  appears  in  Assyr.  as  Ishtar,  in  Heb.  as 
Ashtoreth  (nni^i*),  and  in  Phcenieian  as  Astarte 
(jrwfi*).  Comp.  also  'A^dpa  in  Strabo,  xvi.  27. 
The  second  portion  of  the  name  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  the  title  of  another  deity,  Ati  or 
Attah,  whose  name  is  found  in  Melito,  Apology 
(Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  v.  1228),  on  inscriptions  from 
Phoenicia  and  (in  proper  names)  from  Palmyra, 
and  perhaps  also  in  such  personal  names  as 
Alyattes,  Sadyattes,  etc.  For  the  compound  name 
we  might  then  compare  Astar-Chemosh  of  the 
Moabite  Stone.  Lagarde,  however,  shows 
(Mittkeilunr/en,  i.  77)  that  this  explanation  is  not 
free  from  difficulties.  The  Gr.  legend,  the  sacred 
fish  at  Ashkelon  and  Hierapolis,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Atargatis  as  half  woman,  half  fish,  all 
point  to  an  original  connexion  between  this 
goddess  and  the  water ;  and  she  is  probably  a 
personification  of  the  fertilising  power  of  water. 

Camion,  a  town  which  may  probably  be  identified 
vnth  Ashteroth-kamaim  {dn  14*),  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabc'eus  during  an 
expedition  into  GUead  about  B.C.  163,  and  the 
inhabitants  who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Atargatis 
were  put  to  death  (2  Mac  12is-29,  cf.  1  Mac5=«-*; 
Jos.  Ant.  xn.  viiL  4). 

LrrERATUBZ. — On  Atargatis,  see,  farther,  Baadissin  in 
Herzof^s  Beal-SneycL'  i.  736-740;  Vigooroox,  Diet  delaBibU, 
1>.  1199 ;  SchOrer,  HJP  n.  i.  13  L,  Index,  p.  91 1 ;  W.  R.  Smith, 

AS  p.  159  f.  H.  A.  White. 

ATAROTH  (rrn^j,  rh^z,  'crowns'),  the  name  of 
•several  towns  east  and  west  of  Jordan. — 1.  Ataroth, 
Nu  32*-**,  is  in  both  places  named  next  Dibon, 
which  is  identified  witli  the  present  Dhibdn  (see 
Dibon),  and  Ataroth  is  doubtless  KhUrbet  'AttarAa 
on  Jebel  'Attariis,  which  latter  may  be  the  Atroth- 
shophan  of  v.^.  It  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Ma- 
chaerus,  where  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  The  objection  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  children  of  Gad,  while  this  site 
is  in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  would  apply  also  to 
Dibon  and  Aroer ;  it  only  proves  that  the  tribes 
were  greatly  intermingled,  or  at  first  aided  one 
another  (as  Jg  1*)  in  conquering  and  possessing 
their  territories.  2.  Jos  16-,  a  to^^Ti  on  the  border 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Conder  recognises  it  in  the  modem 
Ed'D6rieh,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill  which  lies 
south  of  Bethhoron-the-nether.  3.  Ataroth-addar, 
Jos  16*  18^',  apparently  the  same  as  the  preceding. 
4.  Jos  16^,  a  to^sTi  on  the  same  boundary  of  Ephraim 


and  Manasseh,  but  towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
next  Naaxath  (which  see).  Conder  suggests  Tell 
et-Trtnv  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  KhOrt^t  Kaswal, 
also  called  Kh.  et-Taiyireh.  The  name  is  lost. 
Domeh,  the  Edumia  of  the  Onomasticon,  with  its 
ancient  rock-cut  tombs,  is  about  the  place  -one 
would  look  for  it.  Three  places,  one  4  miles  north 
of  Samaria,  a  second,  6  mUes  north  of  Bethel,  a 
third,  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  now  bear  the 
name  At^ra,  but  are  unnamed  in  Scripture.  S. 
Atroth-beth-Joab,  1  Ch  2^,  possibly  =  Atarites. 
A  famil}-  is  more  probably  meant  than  a  place. 

A.  Hexdebsox. 

ATER.— 1.  (Tc K  '  binder '  ?)  The  ancestor  of  certain 

temple    porters  who    rettumed  with  Zerubbabel, 

Ezr  2»6-**,  Neh  7*^«     2.  (A  'Xi-hp,  B  'Hw,  AV 

Aterezias,  reading   'Arryp   'Efeit/oi;   as   one    word) 

1  Es  5" ;  cf.  Ezr  2^*.  BUs  sons  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  The  title  '(son  of)  Hezekiah'  was 
probably  given  to  distinguish  him  from  Ater  (1). 

H.  St.  J.  Thackjsray. 
ATERGATIS.— See  Atabgatis. 

ATETA  (A  'Anp-i,  B  om.  :  AV  Teta,  from  the 
Aldine  Trrri),  1  Es  5^=Hatita,  Ezr  2^,  Neh  7". 

ATHACH  (-m),  1  S  30*>.— An  unknown  town  in 
the  south  of  Jndah. 

ATHAIAH  (••':raL). — A  man  of  Judah  dwelling  in 
Jerus.  (Xeh  11*). '  See  Gexe^vlogy. 

ATHALIAH  (-"r^ni^  'whom  J"  has  dn^gged 
roughly'),*  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (2K8'*), 
called  daughter  of  Omri,  2  K  8^,  2  Ch  22^.  She 
married  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  king  of 
Judah  (2  K  8«,  2  Ch  18^  21«) ;  and  as  she  inherited 
her  mothers  strong  character,  her  influence  for  evil 
was  predominant  over  both  her  husband  and  her  son 
(2  K  8^--'',  2  Ch  223*).  Under  her  influence  the 
ctilt  of  the  Zidonian  Baal  prevailed  in  Judah  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  temple  of  J"  was  '  broken 
up'  (2  Ch  24"), — the  materials  being  probably 
used  for  the  temple  of  Baal, — so  that  a  thorough 
restoration  was  needed  in  the  following  reign. 
On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  who  enjoyed 
already  much  authority  as  queen  mother,  and 
probably  had  a  considerable  following  among 
the  people,  procured  the  massacre  of  all  her  grand- 
children, Joash  alone  escaping,  and  Athaliah  was 
queen  of  Israel  for  six  years.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  her  reiOT,  but  the  circumstances  of 
her  deposition  are  related  minutely.    According  to 

2  K  11,  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  having  won  over 
'  the  captains  over  hundreds,  of  the  Carites  and  of 
the  guard,'  arranged  that  the  portion  of  them  who 
formed  the  temple  guard  on  the  Sabbath  day 
should  be  posted  in  three  equal  divisions  at  the 
three  main  approaches  to  the  temple,  i.e.  (a)  the 
entry  from  the  palace  (Jos. ;  cf.  1  K  10*,  2  K  16"); 
(b)  '  the  gate  Sur ' ;  (c)  '  the  gate  behind  the 
guard'  (Ewald's  idea  [HI  iv.  p.  135],  that  'the 
watch  of  the  king's  house '  means  the  usual  palace 
guard,  seems  inconsistent  w^th  Jehoiada's  words  in 
V.*) ;  while  the  other  two  companies  should  not  go 
ofiF  guard  as  usual,  but  '  compass  the  king  round 
about'  wherever  he  went.  Additional  solemnity 
was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  use  made  of 
David's  dedicated  armour.  See  Joash.  Roused 
by  the  imusual  noise  caused  by  the  acclamations 
which  greeted  the  coronation  of  Joash,  Athaliah 
came  into  the  temple  alone,  her  guard  having  been 
prevented  from  following  her  (Jos.  Ant.  vs..  vii.  3). 
The  truth  flashed  upon  her  at  once ;  '  she  rent  her 
clothes,     and     cried.     Treason,     treason ! '    Any 

•  Cheyne  suggests  the  Assjr.  root  TTtJ? '  to  be  or  become  great' 
(as  in  eteOttu,  'lady,'  'queen*);  then  Athaliah=' J"  is  exalted.' 
(See  Expos.  Times,  vii.  4S4,  568,  viii.  48.) 
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sympathy  that  might  have  been  evoked  was 
cowed  by  the  overwhelming  display  of  force.  The 
sacred  precincts  might  not  be  polluted  with  her 
blood,  '  so  they  made  way  for  her,'  and  she  passed 
out,  and  was  struck  down  'by  the  way  of  the 
horses'  entry  to  the  king's  house.'  The  variations 
of  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  23)  from  this  account  are 
characteristic.  Under  the  second  temple,  uncir- 
cumcised  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
holy  things;  ho  therefore  substitutes  for  'the 
Carites  and  the  guard '  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levites  whose  weeks  of  service  began  and  ended 
respectively  on  that  Sabbath.  They  are  posted  at 
(a)  'the  king's  house,'  (b)  'the  gate  of  the 
foundation'  (TiD;n  for  n?o),  (c)  'the  doors.'  Tlie 
captains — five  in  number,  whose  names  are  given — 
having  been  thus  deprived  of  their  men,  are  re- 
presented as  'set  over  the  host'  (v.'*),  i.e.  the 
whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  are 
obli|!;ea  to  'go  about  in  Judah,  and  gather  the 
Levites  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the 
heads  of  fathers'  houses,'  to  Jerusalem.  The 
young  king  is  publicly  presented  to  'all  the 
congregation,'  not,  as  in  Kings,  secretly  to  the 
captains  alone.  The  people,  who  take  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  Kings,  fill,  with  the  Levites 
not  on  duty  (cf.  2  Ch  5"),  the  temple  courts.  Thus, 
while  in  Kings  the  deposition  of  Athaliah  is 
effected  by  a  sudden  coup  d'etat  carried  out  by  the 
high  priest  and  foreign  mercenaries,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  against  a  popular  rising  in 
Athaliah's  favour ;  in  Chron.  it  is  the  act  of  the 
whole  nation,  constitutionally  represented  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  it  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  deliberate  and  orderly  fashion. 

'  The  sons  of  Athaliah,'  2  Ch  24%  has  been 
explained  to  mean  (a)  Ahaziah  and  his  brethren 
beiore  they  were  carried  away,  2  Ch  2V  (Jos. 
Ant.  IX.  viii.  2) ;  or  (6)  the  priests  of  Baal  (Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb.,  in  loc.) ;  or  (c)  her  illegitimate  children. 

2.  1  Ch  8^,  a  Benjamite  dwelling  in  Jerus.  3. 
Ezr  8^,  father  of  Jeshaiah,  who  was  one  of  Ezra's 
companions.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ATHARIM  (onnsri  ^-j^),  Nu  2P.— Either,  a  proper 
name  of  a  place  from  which  the  route  was  named  ; 
BO  RV  '  the  way  of  Atharim,'  as  LXX, — or,  '  the 
way  of  tracks,'  i.e.  a  regular  caravan  road  (cf. 
Arab.  ^Ithr,  a  trace).  The  rendering  of  AV,  '  way 
of  the  spies,'  follows  Targ.  and  Syr. ;  D'^nK  may  then 
be  a  plur.  of  nnK  in  a  sense  slightly  different  from 
that  ^iven  above,  or  =  Dnn  'spies.'  The  '  way  of 
Atharim'  will  then  be  that  described  in  Nu  13-'"^. 
See  HoRMAH.  A.  T.  Chapman. 

ATHENIANS  ('M-qvaloi,  Ac  17^* ;  'Av8pe%  'Advaloi, 
IV-  AV,  II V  'men  of  Athens'). — Inhabitants  of 
Athens. 

ATHENOBIUS  ('Aer,v6^ios,  1  Mac  lo^s-^S),  a  friend 
of  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes.  When  Antiochus  had 
gained  some  successes  against  Tryplion,  lie  sent 
Athenobius  to  Jerusalem  to  remonstrate  with 
Simon  Maccaba?us  for  the  occupation  of  Joppa, 
Gazara,  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  certain 
places  outside  Judjca.  Simon  was  ordered  to  sur- 
render his  conquests  or  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
1000  talents  of  silver ;  but  he  refused  to  proinise 
more  than  100  talents,  and  with  this  answer  A. 
was  obliged  to  return  in  indignation  to  the  king. 

H.  A.  White. 

ATHENS  ('A<9^mt).— St.  Paul  having  sent  Timo- 
theus  away,  '  tliought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens 
alone'  ( 1  Th  3*).  From  Ac  17  we  learn  what  he  did 
and  said  (hiring  liis  solitary  stay.  Leaving  aside 
the  history  of  A.,  I  shall  descril^e  the  aspect  of  this 
famous  city  in  St.  Paul's  epoch.  St.  Paul,  like 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  landed  at  the  Pirteus,  and. 


like  him,  would  have  walked  to  A.  by  the  new 
road,  called  Hamaxitos,  which  ran  north  of  the 
ancient  roadway,  already  encumbered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  great  wall  of  Pericles. 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  A.  (i.  1.  4),  and 
Philostratus,*  relate  that  along  this  road  were 
raised  at  intervals  altars  to  the  unknown  gods. 
St.  Paul  marked  these,  and  worked  them  into  his 
argument  against  polytheism,  addressed  upon  the 
Areopagus  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  On  his 
left  hand,  as  he  entered  the  Pirams  gate  of  the 
city,  St.  Paul  skirted  the  Ceramicus  or  ancient 
burial-ground,  where  we  still  see,  bared  by 
recent  excavations,  some  of  the  old  sculptured 
tombstones  ;  to  look  upon  which  is  a  revelation  to 
us  of  the  noble  and,  in  its  calm  self-restraint,  almost 
divine  regret  with  which,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
Athenian  workmen  could  depict  death  and  the  last 
farewells  of  mortals. 

Innumerable  booths  of  olive,  fruit,  and  fish 
sellers  were  no  doubt  set  up  then  as  now  round  the 
entrances  to  the  city.  St.  Paul  would  push  his 
way  past  these,  and,  leaving  to  his  left  the  noble 
temple  of  Theseus,  which  remains  intact  in  its 
grandeur,  he  would  enter  the  Agora.  Here  his 
eye  fell  on  portico  after  portico,  painted  by  the 
brush  of  famous  artists,  and  adorned  with  the 
noblest  statues.  But  St.  Paul  would  not  have 
admired  these  so  much  as  the  tower  and  wat«r- 
clock  of  Andronicus,  telling  out  to  him  the  hours 
of  his  solitary  waiting.  Tliis  stUl  stands  to-day, 
along  with  a  few  ruinous  arcades,  the  sole  remnant 
of  an  architectural  splendour  which  eclipsed  that 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  of  Pisa,  or  of  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco  of  Venice.  The  impression  wliich 
the  latter  makes  on  one  of  us  to-day  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  which  St.  Paul  would  have 
been  sensible  as  he  entered  the  Athenian  Agora  ; 
if  at  least  he  could,  in  spite  of  his  Semitism,  have 
felt  the  charm  of  the  highest  plastic  art. 

The  Agora  was  dominated  on  its  south  side 
by  the  abrupt  hill  of  Mars  and  the  still  more 
impressive  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  was 
such  a  place  of  resort  as  is  to-day  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  at  Venice.  There  St.  Paul  found 
himself  amidst  the  throng  of  '  all  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  Avho  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.' 
In  the  Stoa  Poecile  he  met  with  the  succe-ssors 
of  Zeno,  the  Stoics,  with  whom,  as  with  the 
Epicureans,  he,  like  a  second  Socrates,  '  disputed 
daily.'  And  perhaps  when  he  wearied  of  these 
discussions,  and  of  the  noise  of  the  rich  men's- 
slaves  chaffering  over  their  purchases,  or  of  the 
porters  thronging  round,  of  the  quack  doctors 
and  barbers,  he  may  have  passed  on  by  the 
Via  Tripodum  and  have  gained  tlie  theatre  of 
Dionysus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  there 
to  witness,  perhaps,  the  performance  of  a  play  of 
Euripides  or  Menander  ;  or  he  may,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Agora,  have  gone  up  by  the  temple  of 
the  Furies  to  the  Acropolis,  ana  have  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Propylaea  of  Mnesicles,  whose  columns 
still  remain  to  awe  us  with  their  sublime  harmony. 
Having  thus  gained  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis, 
he  would  wander  through  a  forest  of  the  most 
perfect  statues,  pacing  round  that  most  glorious 
shrine  and  monument  of  all,  tlie  temple  of  the 
virgin  goddess  Athene,  whose  power  and  attri- 
butes were  destined  with  the  triumph  of  St.  Paul's 
new  gospel,  and,  after  an  epocli  briefer  than  that 
which  had  already  elai>sed  since  its  erection,  to 
pass  on  by  seeming  inlieritance  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  tlie  orthodox  Greek  Church. 

•Philostratus,  Vit.  Apollon.  C.  2:  ir»i:/>»nrTi/>cr  yiti)  ri  npi 
ira>rw>  Stit  tv  Xiynt  ««i  rttura  'Afl>;»»i«-i».  tv  xtti  ctytiirrmt 
iaiiuttit  ^mut)  TipviTtu.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  St.  Paul's  own 
day. 
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St.  Paul  'disputed  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons '  (Ac  17").  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  site  of  this  synagogue 
mav  be  tixed  by  a  slab  found  in  the  ancient  district 
of  ^oropus  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  bearing  the 
legend  :  at-nj  ^  rvXr/  toO  Kvpiov,  SiKcuoi  etVeXeiVorro* 
if  a&r^  (Ps  118"*).*  But  this  is  a  monument  only 
of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  is  of  Christian 
origin.  Other  slabs,  however,  have  been  recovered 
in  A.  bearing  Jewish  inscriptions,  and  marking 
the  burial-jjlaces  of  Greek  Jews.  And  we  have 
in  the  writings  of  the  Jew  Philo,  by  a  single 
generation  earlier  than  St.  Paul,  and,  like  him,  an 
ardent  apostle  of  monotheism,  some  graphic 
allusions  to  A.,  whither,  no  doubt,  he  went,  like 
Horace,  as  to  the  chief  centre  of  art  and  philosophy. 
For  A.  was  the  university  city  of  the  Roman  world, 
as  it  was  also  the  focus  from  which  the  sacred  rays 
of  learning  radiated  to  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  In  his  youthful  essay  on  the  theme 
that  every  good  man  is  free,  Philo  declares  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  keenest-sighted  mentally  of 
the  Greeks  ('EXX^kgw  d^vBepKiararoi  Siiroiay),  and 
says  that  A.  is  to  Greece  what  the  pupil  is  to  the 
eye,  or  the  reason  to  the  soul.f  And  in  these 
words,  which  follow  in  the  same  context,  he 
doubtless  describes  a  scene  which  he  had  actually 
witnessed — 

'It    was   only  yesterday  that  the   actors   were   exhibitmg 
tragedy,  and  were  reciting  those  famous  lines  of  Euripides — 
"  For  Freedom  is  a  name  all  precious. 
Even  if  a  man  hath  little  thereof. 
Let  him  esteem  himself  to  have  great  riches." 
'  Then  I  beheld  that  all  the  spectators  stood  up  on  tiptoe  with 
excitement,  and  with  loud  cheers  and  sustained  cries  prolonged 
their  applause  of  the  sentiment  no  lea  than  their  applause  of  a 
poet,  that  not  only  glorified  Freedom  in  deed,  but  glorified  its 
very  name.' 

Such  was  the  impression  which  A.  made  on  a 
cultured  Jew,  who  yet  reprobated  not  less  keenly 
than  St.  Paul  the  worship  by  man  of  the  M'orks  of 
his  own  hands  ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  St. 
Paul's  heart  also  beat  high  as  he  entered  so  famous 
a  city. 

Contemporary  -writers  give  the  Athenians  the 
same  characteristics  of  over-religiousness  and 
versatile  curiosity  as  does  St.  Paul.  One  of  these 
■w-itne&ses  is  himself  a  Jew,  namely  Josephus  the 
historian,  who  declares  (Contra  Ap.  iL  12)  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  most  pious  of  the  Greeks  (t<m>j 
eiVe^effTttToi-j  tQiv  'EWrjpwv).  Testimony  of  like 
effect  is  rendered  by  Livy,  xlv.  27  :  Athenas  inde 
plenas  quidem  et  ipsas  uetustate  famae,  multa 
tamen  uisenda  habentes ;  arcem,  jMjrtus,  muros 
Pira?eum  urbi  inngentes.  .  .  .  Simulacra  Deorum 
hominumque,  omni  genere  et  materiae  et  artium 
insignia.  Petronius  Arbiter,  Sat.  c.  17,  unkindly 
hints  that  it  was  easier  to  find  gods  in  A  than 
men  :^  L'tique  nostra  regio  tam  prsesentibus  plena 
est  Xuminibus,  ut  facilius  possis  Deum,  quam 
hominem  inuenire.t 

Nor  was  the  desire  of  the  Athenians  to  hear 
something  new  unnattiral.  For  theirs  was  a  city 
without  commerce,  but  whose  traditions  and 
niemories  led  many  who  had  leisure  and  liked 
discussion  to  resort  thither.  Among  Alciphron's 
Letters  (ii.  3)  is  one  by  Menander  the  poet,  relating 
liow  he  had  declined  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  to 
leave  A.  and  settle  in  Alexandria.  In  this 
charming  yew  cTesprit  we  get  a  picture  of  A.  in  its 
decadence,  which  shows  how  delightful  a  place  it 
was  to  live  in  for  religiotis  persons  of  leisure  and 
cultivation. 

*  See  Inter.  Attie.  at.  Romatue,  4<M  and  3545-3547. 

t  Cf.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  240 :  '  Athens  the  eye  of 
Greece,  mother  of  arts.' 

.K*?^^*'®^-  .'"*'•  ^P^i^»  Tj/ana,  iv.  19,  says  of  his  prophet 
Uial  he  TT,,  ui,  >i  Tf*tn,,  iUii.t^tw.  iruH  ^iXttCrmr  tk.?  •Adr,m:«n 
nett.  uTif  t'.(^,  JiiA=J«T».  The  experiences  of  Apollonius— a 
more  spiritual  teacher  than  most— in  Athens  were  curiouslv 
■unilar  to  those  of  his  contemporarv  St.  PauL 


LmsATrRX.— ConybeM«  and  Hoiraon,  cb.  x. ;  Wordsworth'* 
AtKtnt  and  Attica ;  utd  the  classical  works  of  Leake,  Grote, 
Thirl  wall,  Cortius,  Wacbsmuth,  Gr^rovius,  Stadt  Atften  im 
MittelaUer ;  A.  Mammaen,  Athenae  Christiante. 

F..C.   COXYBEARE. 

ATHLAI  ('rrs,  perhaps  for  nt?01i). — A  Jew  who 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10*,  1  Es  9**").     See 

GEyEALOGY. 

ATIPHA  (Are^d),  1  Es  5».— See  Hatipha. 

ATONEMENT.— By  its  derivation  this  word  de- 
scribes the  setting  '  at  one '  or  reconciliation  of  two 
parties  who  have  been  estranged.  It  is  used  in 
the  English  Bible  as  the  equivalent  for  various 
forms  of  the  root  is:  in  OT,  and  for  KOTaXXoyif  in 
NT.  The  verb  is^  (to  cover)  is  used  to  describe 
the  eflfect  of  the  sacrifices  at  the  original  conse- 
cration of  the  high  priest  and  the  altar  (Ex  29*, 
Lv  8**,  Ezk  43*  etc.),  and  of  the  annual  sacrifices 
for  the  renewal  of  the  consecration  of  the  high 
priest  and  his  household,  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lv  16**  etc. ),  on  the  day  called  expressly 
'  the  Day  of  Atonement.' 

It  is  used  also  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
sacrifices  oflFered  on  behalf  of  the  nation  and  of 
individual  Israelites,  occasionallv  in  connexion 
with  the  '  whole  burnt -offering '  (Lv  1^),  but  more 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  various  forms  of 
*  sin  '  and' '  trespass '  offerings  (Lv  4*  etc.,  Nu  5*), 
the  prescribed  acknowledgment  of  guilt  or  de- 
filement incurred  accidentally  or  in  ignorance. 

It  is  used,  besides,  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
intercession  of  Moses  at  Sinai  (Ex  32"),  of  the 
incense  offered  by  Aaron  (Nu  IB"*),  and  of  Phinehas' 
summary  judgment  on  Zimri  (Nu  25").  The 
offences  for  which  atonement  is  accepted  in  these 
cases  go  far  beyond  anything  with  which  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  were  appointed  to  deal,  and  so 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  hope  of  atonement  for 
'  moral  offences  as  such '  expressed  in  Ps  65'  78* 
79»,  cf.  Pr  16«,  Dn  9**. 

The  same  verb  when  it  describes  the  direct 
action  of  God  is  translated  '  to  pardon '  (2  Gh  30^*, 
cf.  Ezk  16«). 

The  snbst.  n^  (LXX  XiVpoi- =  ' ransom,'  cf.  Mk 
10«)  is  used  of  '  blood  money'  (Ex  21»  Nu  SS'i), 
sanctioned  on  behalf  of  a  man  gored  by  an  ox,  but 
not  in  a  case  of  homicide  ;  and  of  the  half-shekel 
paid  at  a  census  (Ex  30'*). 

nT93  (LXX  t6  iXa<mJ/Hor)=the  mercy-seat. 

Two  points  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  atone- 
ment under  the  old  covenant  deserve  especial 
attention.  First,  this  provision  is  ascribed  directly 
to  divine  appointment.  The  sacrifices,  therefore, 
while  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  man's  communion  with  God, 
were  guarded  against  the  gross  misinterpretation 
which  would  represent  them  as  human  de>'ices  for 
overcoming  God's  reluctance  to  forgive.  Second, 
the  power  of  atonement  resided  in  the  blood,  as 
containing  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victim  (Lv 
17").  Under  cover  of  the  blood  of  a  victim  slain 
by  his  own  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  divine  judgment  on  his  sin, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  life  still  quick  within  it, 
liberated  rather  than  destroyed  by  death,  and 
brought  by  consecrated  hands  into  direct  contact 
\nth  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence,  the  wor- 
shipper, in  spite  of  his  defilement,  might  himself 
draw  nigh  to  God. 

In  NT,  though  the  thought  is  fundamental,  and 
finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  forms,  e.g.  Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation,  Redemption,  the  word  Atone- 
ment or  it*  equivalent  Reconciliation  (KOTaXXayij,  in 
LXX  practicallv  confined  to  2  Mac  5**)  is  fotmd 
onlv  in  2  Co  5'**-,  Ro  5"«-  11"^,  cf.  Col  1*».  Here,  as 
in  6T,  the  use  of  the  word  presupposes  an  estrange- 
ment between  God  and  man.     On  man's  side  this 
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estrangement  is  the  direct  consequence  of  his  sin. 
On  God's  side  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  His 
holiness  and  His  love.  Because  He  is  holy  and 
loving,  He  cannot  be  indillerent  to  sin.  His  wrath 
must  rest  upon  the  disobedient  (Jn  3*®,  cf.  Ro  1"). 
Now  in  human  wrath  there  mingles  almost 
inevitably  a  feeling  of  personal  irritation,  pique,  or 
resentment.  The  language  of  the  NT  is  carefully 
chosen  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  any 
such  shadow  mars  the  purity  of  the  divine  indig- 
nation. Men  are  spoken  of  as  God's  enemies 
{ix^pol,  Ro  5'",  cf.  8^),  but  God  is  never  spoken  of  as 
the  enemy  of  man.  Men  are  invited  to  accept  the 
ofl'ered  reconciliation;  God  is  never  brought  before  us 
as  Himself  needing  to  be  appeased  or  reconciled.  On 
the  contrary,  the  atonement  origfnates  with  Him. 
See  esp.  2  Co  5^*  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,'  Ro  3^  '  whom  God  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation.'  The  atonement,  there- 
fore, of  which  the  gospel  speaks,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  means  of  atonement  provided  unaer  the 
law,  be  regarded  as  a  device  for  overcoming  any 
reluctance  on  God's  part  to  forgive.  It  is  the 
provision  which  He  Himself  has  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstacle  to  communion  which  sin 
has  introduced. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  closely  what  this 
obstacle  is. 

Sin  is  lawlessness  (1  Jn  3*).  It  is  the  refusal  on 
man's  part,  a  refusal  now  as  it  were  ingrained  in 
his  very  nature,  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  law 
of  God  (Ro  8'').  Each  act  of  sin,  therefore,  is  the 
outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  alienation  from  God. 
But  yet  more.  Each  act  of  sin  reacts  upon  the 
sinner,  and  increases  his  alienation.  It  not  only 
weakens  his  power  of  moral  self-determination, 
and  so  makes  him  more  than  ever  a  slave  to  his 
sin  (Ro  7") ;  it  incurs  fresh  guilt,  and  so  adds  new 
terror  to  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal  3'^) ;  it  deepens 
his  defilement,  and  so  makes  him  shrink  more  than 
ever  from  the  presence  of  God.  And  the  wages  of 
sin,  which  from  another  point  of  view  express 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  it,  is  death  (Ro  6^*). 

The  power  by  which  this  obstacle  has  been  over- 
come springs  from  the  person  of  Christ.  He  Himself 
is  our  peace  (Eph  2").  He,  the  Eternal  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  is  the  Lamb  '  foreknown  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  '(IP  P"),  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  broken  harmony  of  the  universe  (Col  1^, 
cf.  Eph  V^)  springs  from  His  eternal  surrender  of 
Himself  to  do  the  Father's  will  (He  10**).  This 
eternal  sacrifice,  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  its 
roots  deep  in  the  inmost  mystery  of  the  divine 
nature,  was  manifested  in  time,  and  became 
etfectual  for  our  redemption,  when  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  revealed  at  once  the  relation  in 
which  mankind  stands  to  Him  and  His  own 
eternal  relation  to  the  Father,  through  a  life  on 
earth  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father's  will. 
This  obedience  reached  its  final  consummation 
when  He  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross,  and  His 
life,  even  as  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victims  in  the 
OT,  was  set  free  by  death  for  the  work  of  our  recon- 
ciliation. The  atonement,  therefore,  is  ascribed 
specifically  to  His  death  (Ro  6^"),  His  cross  (Eph 
2"),  and  His  blood  (Col  1»). 

"The  cost  of  the  atonement  is  represented  from 
two  sides, — as  it  afl'ected  the  Father,  who  '  spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us 
all'  (Ro  8'-);  and  as  it  affected  the  Son,  who 
'  suflered  for  us  '  (1  P  2^^),  and  by  '  whose  stripes  we 
are  healed'  (1  P  2«  cf.  Is  53").  The  cost  to  the 
Father  we  clearly  have  no  power  to  conceive,  and  the 
Bible  makes  no  efibrt  to  define  it.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Son  in  our  flesh  were  human  sufferings.  We 
are  able  therefore  in  some  measure  to  conceive  of 
them.  They  were  the  direct  result  of  His  perfect 
acceptance    of   all    the   consequences    that    the 


presence  of  sin  in  the  world  entails  upon  us.  They 
culminate  on  the  one  side  in  an  agonising  and 
shameful  death  ;  on  the  otlier  in  an  unfathomable 
depth  of  spiritual  suffering,  when  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  even  God  had  forsaken  Him  (Mt  27**, 
cf.  Mt  2ii^-**  and  parallels,  He  5^). 

Such  light  as  we  can  receive  on  the  relation  of 
these  sufferings  to  the  work  of  our  atonement  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  typical  ritual  of  OT 
sacrifices.  This  included,  as  we  have  seen,  (I)  the 
presentation  of  an  otlering  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  (2)  the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  (3) 
the  symbolic  use  of  the  blood  so  shed.  Each  of 
these  elements  found  a  place  in  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross. 

(1)  Christ  Himself,  as  the  Head  of  our  race, 
presented  Himself  as  an  oll'ering  on  our  behalf. 
The  laying  down  of  His  life  is  represented  as 
His  own  deliberate  voluntary  act  (Jn  lO'^'-).  He 
made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin  (Is  53">,  cf.  Mt 
26^).  He  gave  His  life  {fvxv)  a  ransom  for  many 
(Mrpou  dvrl  TroXXQv,  Mt  20'*').  This  presentation 
involved,  according  to  OT  analogy,  the  surrender  to 
death  of  an  appointed  victim,  together  with  a  con- 
fession of  our  guilt,  and  the  acceptance,  with  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  its  justice,  of  the  sentence  of 
death  which  has  been  pronounced  upon  us  for  our 
sin. 

(2)  He  was  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  Offerer 
but  the  Victim.  His  whole  life  was  (as  we  have 
seen  already)  a  life  of  perfect  self-surrender  to  the 
loving  service  of  His  brethren  in  trustful  obedience 
to  His  Father's  will.  His  voluntary  submission  to 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  His 
murderers,  was  the  ultimate  expression  at  once  of 
His  obedience  and  of  His  love.  It  is  therefore 
the  culminating  point  in  His  offering,  and  the  final 
test  of  its  completeness. 

(3)  The  blood  of  the  offering,  which,  again 
according  to  OT  analogy,  is  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  the  atoning  power,  is  represented  as  oeing 
sprinkled  on  those  who  enter  the  new  covenant 
(He  12^*,  1  P  P).  It  is  brought  into  the  most 
intimate  and  impressive  relation  with  each  one  of 
them  when  he  takes  into  his  hands  tiie  Cup  of  the 
covenant  (Mt  26^  etc.,  cf.  Ex  24"*)  and  drinks  of  it 
according  to  the  commandment. 

In  the  power  of  the  same  blood,  our  Lord,  as  the 
great  High  Priest,  has  entered  into  the  inmost 
heaven,  and  there  without  ceasing  ofl'ers  inter- 
cession (He  7^)  on  our  behalf.  Tlie  blood  thus 
becomes  a  living  bond  reuniting  man  to  man  and 
the  whole  race  of  man  to  God. 

The  effect  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  to  re- 
move altogether  the  obstacle  introduced  by  sin,  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  3'*),  and  to  open 
anew  the  way  by  which  sinful  men  can  return  into 
communion  with  their  Father  in  heaven  (He  10**). 
The  blood  of  Christ,  understood  in  the  full  measure 
of  its  spiritual  reality,  reveals  the  true  law  of  man's 
being,  and  brings  home  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
degradation.  By  its  revelation  of  the  love  of  God 
triumphant  over  sin,  it  wins  men  back  from  their 
spiritual  alienation, making  them  ready  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  willing  to  give  up  their  sin.  It 
cleanses  their  consciences  from  the  stain  of  sin,  and 
sets  them  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  the 
assurance  that  a  perfect  satisfaction  has  been 
offered  to  the  righteous  claims  of  the  divine 
justice,  and  by  enablinjj  them  to  make  their  own 
the  perfect  confession  ot  their  sins  that  has  already 
been  ofl'ered  in  their  name.  It  is  the  wellspring  of 
a  new  power  of  moral  self-determination  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  tyrannous 
domination  of  past  habits  acquired  and  inherited 
(1  P  P*),  and  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of 
temptation,  to  live  henceforward  in  obeclience  to 
God's  will,  submitting  in  patience  and  in  hope  to 
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all  the  suffering  that  He  may  require  from  them, 
whether  by  way  of  discipUne  or  of  service.  It 
thus  robs  even  death  itselt  of  its  sting. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  bnt  dimlv  see  why  sach  a 
sacritice  as  the  death  of  Christ  sLoold  have  been 
necessary,  and  guess  in  the  light  of  partial 
human  analogies  at  the  secret  of  its  power.  But 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  guidance  to  know  that 
the  sacrifice  itself  has  been  ofiered,  and  that  there 
have  been  men  in  every  age  wiK>,  from  their  own 
experience,  have  borne  witaeas  tfaiat  it  is  efl'ectuaL 
See  also  FoRGiYsanEss  and  Pbofitiatioh. 

LmaATCxx.^Ainaas  ^^^"^  tratiBU  on  the  Atonauait  it 
wm  be  enoni^  to  mexrtkm  Mljeod  Oui^pibdl,  On  Os  Jfotun  of 
(A«  AtamtmemtiJL  W.  Dde.  7%»  Doetwutt  tf  fkm  Atcmemmt; 
F.  D.  Maorioe.  Tka  Jhetrim  t/  Smerifat ;  H.  H.  Qsenbua,  Tke 
ChOkHc  Dotttimt  tf  fk»  AUmamaU ;  B.  P.  Wotoott,  ne 
Vietorf  tf  tkt  Cna.  See  abo  Bkoce,  RwmOiatUm.  ^  CKKiC. 
317-<00;  rUilMini,  CknM,in.U9itmThmUtn,tl9-^SI \  Smon, 

1-124  «(  fMMt  (see  Index):  WeML  JBOl  TtmL^  ST,i.iM^ 
452.  fl.  202-218:  Bitacfal.  dMTXdbr*  «m  d.  RedUfert.  u. 
Verwakn,CBag.tt.xaidetiiae,Hittarjfifftkeakriitim»Doetrme 
0/  JmaKJbmhtm  mmd  BeameUimliomy;  Bmar,  Leknt  mm  dL 
fjtrwBim.  »  ikr»  om^  XntwidtOmmg  i  rbaamBBm,  Ldkn  vm 
Ckristi  Penam  u.  Wert ;  HMnad^  Luiku'a  Tkeobtgit  mU  tec 
BaiA.  a^fatuu  renekM.-m.  XHBa.-Ultn. 

J.  O.  F.  MUBKAT. 

ITONEKEMT,  DAY  OF  (m^  or  Lv  23"  25», 
nVpa  ((|)(Xa«yiov,  dia  expiatiowumy  or  (Lv  23") pro- 
pitiationix)* — ^The  principal  passages  relating  to 
^isgreat  annual  fast  of  the  Jews  are  Lt  16  and 
23**;  but  some  additional  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  Nu  29^*1,  Ex  30";  cf.  Lt 2^.  All  these 
passages,  though  probably  be]<Higing  to  different 
dates,  are  connected  with  the  priestfy  code.  The 
Day  of  Atonement,  which  was  a  day  for  the 
assembling  of  the  people  for  divine  worship  (a 
'holy  convocation'  Lt  23*0,  ^as  kept  in  the 
autumn,  on  the  10th  day  t  of  the  7th  month,  or, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  from  the  evening  of 
the  9lh  till  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  people 
were  charged  (Lv  23*-®,  cf.  16"-  "),  nnder  pain  of 
extermination  from  the  community,  to  rest  frmn 
every  kind  of  work,  and  to  *a£9ict  their  souls,' 
the  last  phrase  denoting  the  strict  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink  which  marked  a  day  of  fasting 
and  self-humiliation.  The  special  offerings  for  the 
day  (in  addition  to  the  r^nlar  burnt-,  meal-,  and 
drmk-  offering),  are  prescribed  in  Nu  29*"" ;  they 
consisted  of  a  young  bnlloek,  a  ram,  and  seren 
Iambs  of  the  tirst  year,  as  burnt-offerings,  with 
their  appropriate  meal-offerings,  viz.  three-tenths 
of  an  ephah  for  each  bullock,  two-tenths  for  the 
ram,  and  one-tenth  for  each  lamb,  also  of  a  he- 
goat  for  a  sin-offering.  These  additional  offerings 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  1st  day  of  the  mon^ 
and  the  8th  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  (w.»-*-  »*). 

The  distinctive  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  described  at  length  in  Lv  16.  The  high 
pri^  first  selected  for  himself  a  young  bullock  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering; 
then,  having  bathed,  he  discarded  his  distinctive 
golden  vestments,  and  array^  himself  in  gar- 
ments of  white  Unen.  After  this  he  took  from 
the  people  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two 
goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  proceeded  to  choose 
by  lot  from  the  two  goats  one  for  J'  and  one  for 
AZAZELt  (Lv  16»-»).    This  done,  he  offered  the 

•  OkDed  \if  ttie  later  Jews  tor  Ob  dag,  ran  HOP  (ct  b  IB 
LXX)  the  gnat  dag,  cix  Ct*  tft«  fiut-dof,  Memadtatk,  xL, 
«*<^  KTt  ROB  the  great  fast;  cC  i  w^rrtim.  Acta  27*,  Ep.  Bar- 
^rj'  o2--^**i^^  tL  4 ;  <  ^  ,.  ifUfm^  nr.  ir.  3  (on  xnr. 
"1.  4.  ct  SAunr,HJPt.L3»iD;%Xtff^,.,Ttaio,u.  U8. 
an ;  >q#TtM«  Mfpri,  iL  298. 

f  Apparently  the  10th  daj  of  tl»  montti  was  at  one  time 
Rgaided  as  New  Teai^  Day ;  aee  &k  401  and  et  liT  2S>. 

ti7?'^>  towafartswwiwtf  J»rg.l)ecaiMe,prolMlijy,  liy 

^*'*l^Bgy>eknrdmmgfbecenmamaa^wbkixioaawa,ika)mnm 
m^  ^toncmcBt  made  ttierriiy  far  the  aaactMrr.  and  so 
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bullock,  which  he  had  selected  previously,  for  him- 
self and  his  family;  and  having  filled  a  censer 
with  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
taking  with  him  a  handful  of  incense,  he  entered 
the  3iiost  Holy  Place,  where  he  threw  the  incense 
upon  the  burning  coals,  causing  thereby  a  dond  of 
smoke  to  envelop  the  ark  and  the  merer  seat; 
after  this  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  sprmkled  the  blood  once  on  the  front 
(or  east)  aide  of  the  merty  seat,  and  seven  times  in 
the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  mercy  seat  (w.^'^). 
Having  thus  completed  the  atonement  for  hiwiiwlf 
and  his  house,  the  high  priest  returned  to  the  court ; 
and  after  kUUng  the  goat  of  the  people  widdi  had 
been  allotted  to  J',  he  again  altered  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  and  crinkled  its  Uood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  bollock,  on  the  front  of  the 
mercy  seat  and  before  the  mercy  seat.  The  puri- 
fication of  the  Most  Holy  Place  being  thus  accom- 
^ished,  the  high  priest  went  out  into  the  Holy 
Place  (called  tlie  '  tent  of  meeting'  v.*^),  and  there 
p^ormed  a  similar  atoning  ceremony.  The  de- 
tails of  this  ceremony  are  not  described  in  Lv  16 ; 
bnt  in  fix  3<y^,  which  seems  to  be  a  later  addition 
to  P,  we  learn  that  the  blood  of  the  an-offering  of 
atonement  was  to  be  placed  on  the  golden  altar  of 
incense,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Lv  16. 
During  this  time  no  one  except  the  high  priest 
was  ulowed  to  be  present  in  the  tanemacle. 
When  the  high  priest  again  came  out  into  the 
eoort^  he  completed  the  atonement  of  the  sanc- 
tuary by  placing  oa  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
bomtoffenng*  some  of  the  Uood  both  of  the 
bollock  and  of  the  goat,  and  with  his  fingers 
q>rinkling  the  blood  seven  times  on  the  utar 
(v."*-!*).  The  living  goat  was  then  brought  near ; 
and  the  high  priest-,  having  placed  both  hands 
upon  its  h^d,  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  and 
offences  of  the  Israelites ;  after  which  the  goat  was 
led  away,  by  a  man  standing  in  readiness,  into  the 
wilderness  for  Azazel,  that  it  might  bear  the 
iniquities  to  a  land  'cut  off,'  i.e.  to  one  remote 
from  human  habitations,  from  which  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  Imnging  back  again  its  burden  of 
guilt  (w."*-**).  The  high  priest  th«i  returned  to 
tiie  HoIt  Place,  and  after  bathing,  and  putting  on 
his  nsuitl  priesdy  garments,  came  out  and  offered 
the  two  bomt-offerings  (w.*-  •)  for  himself  and  for 
the  people  (vr.**-  •*).  Finally,  the  fat  of  the  sin- 
offerings  having  been  consumed  in  sweet  smoke 
upon  the  altjtrjt  the  rest  of  their  flesh  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule,  Lv  4"*-  "  etc.)  was 
carried  outside  the  camp  and  destroyed  by  fire; 
those  to  whom  this  service  was  intrusted,  and 
also  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat  for 
Azazel,  being  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  con- 
gregation tiU  they  had  bathed,  and  washed  their 
dothes  (w.*-*). 

Two  main  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  in 
some  measore  cmmected  with  each  other:  (1)  to 
what  date  is  the  ceremonial  enjoined  in  ch.  16  to 
be  ascribed?  (2)  is  the  chapter  descrilnng  it  homo- 
geneoos  in  structure  ? 

(1)  We  hear  nothing  of  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  in  pre-exilic  times,  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  this  dar  in  the  earlier  le^ 
codes  ('Book  of  the  Covenant,'  Dt,  H).  On  the 
oUier  hand,  there  are  several  points  in  the  law 
Isolating  its  observance  which  seem  to  connect 
it  with  the  period  after  the  exile,  when  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  sin  and  atonement  at  least 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  life  and 

*  The  altar  of  v.is  cannot  be  the  attar  of  memwf.  Tbe  parili- 
cation  of  Oie  Bohr  Place  has  beta  diaciibed  in  t.i"^  For 
'before  J"  (jM^  cL  Lt  !• :  J*  dwcOs  in  flte  tabenade  (Ex 
2SS.  ax  and  the  great  altar  stands  in  trotiA  of  ttdSL 

t  T.>>  seeniB  to  be  misiiiaced.  Its  natmal  poHtian  would  be 
faiWBfdiately  after  r.U  (cf.  ^i*-  U- »  etc.X 
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tliou<'Iit  of  the  people  than  was  the  case  pre- 
viously. The  phrase  '  to  afilict  the  soul '  (c'pj  njy, 
see  Lv  IC'-'"-  ^^  23''"-  '^-  *-,  Nu  29^)  occurs  elsewhere 
only  Is  58*-  "•  ^^  (exilic)  and  Ps  35^*  (influenced  by 
Jer).  Fasting  as  a  religious  observance  was  prac- 
tised among  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times ;  but 
we  first  hear  of  annual  fasts  on  stated  days  in 
connexion  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Zee  7^"*  8^"). 
The  elaborate  ritual  of  the  blood  probably  points 
to  a  comparatively  late  date  (cf.  Lv  4^'-',  one  of 
the  later  jtortions  of  1* ;  and  contrast  9**"^^) ;  while 
the  nearest  analogies  to  the  public  confession  of 
sins  (16''')  are  to  be  found  in  post-exilic  writings 
(Ezr  9,  Neh  l''"  9^,  Dn  9-««').  Moreover,  the  priestly 
prophet  Ezekiel,  in  liis  legislation  for  the  restored 
people  (ch.  40-48),  prescribes  a  ceremonial,  which, 
wlme  its  general  aim  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  is  much  simpler  in  character ;  he 
enjoins,  viz.  (is"*"**),  two  soleum  purifications  of 
the  sanctuary  on  the  1st  day  of  the  first  month, 
and  on  the  1st  of  the  seventh  month  (so  LXX  ;  see 
RVm),  wlien  a  young  bullock  was  to  be  slain  for 
a  sin-otfering  on  behalf  of  all  who  might  err 
through  inadvertence  or  natural  slowness  (niv  vko 
'nsai),  and  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  doorposts  of  the  temple,  on  the  corners  of 
the  ledge  of  the  altar,  and  on  the  gateposts  of  the 
inner  court.  The  prophet,  in  his  legislation  for 
the  future,  attaches  liimself  largely  to  existing 
usage  ;  if,  therefore,  the  law  of  Lv  16  had  been  in 
his  day  a  time-honoured  institution,  would  he 
have  either  disregarded  it  or  strijjped  it  of  so 
many  of  its  significant  rites?  Does  it  not  seem 
more  probable  that  the  law  of  Lv  16  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  simpler  ceremonial  prescribed  by 
Ezekiel  ?  Indeed,  tliere  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  its  introduction  was  decidedly  later  than 
Ezekiel's  time.  In  Neh  8-10  we  possess  a  fairly  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  events  of  the  7th  month 
of  B.C.  444,  including,  for  instance  (8--  ^'^^),  notices 
of  what  happened  on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  the 
month,  and  the  observance,  in  accordance  with 
Lv  233»-«,  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  from  tlie  15th  to 
the  23rd  days ;  that  being  so,  it  is  remarkable,  if 
the  fast  of  the  10th  day  liad  been  an  established 
institution,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  its 
observance,  especially  wlien  we  are  expressly  told 
(9^"^-)  that  tlie  24th  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  of  confession  of  sins.  Reuss,  indeed, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fast  of  the  24th  would 
have  been  superfluous,  if  the  fast  of  the  10th  had 
just  preceded,  argued  (Hist,  sainte  et  la  loi,  i.  260) 
that  Lv  16  did  not  even  form  part  of  the  law-book 
read  by  Ezra ;  but,  as  Kuenen  (Hex.  §  15.  32 ;  cf. 
Dillm.  NDJ  p.  673 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  ii.  182)  points 
out,  this  argument  is  liardlj'  decisive  ;  the  fast  of 
the  24th  is  manifestly  intended  as  a  special  token 
of  humiliation  for  national  shortcomings,  prepara- 
tory to  the  conclusion  of  tlie  covenant  (9***-) ;  it 
has  thus  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
annually-recurring  Day  of  Atonement,  and  it  might 
have  been  ajipointed  whether  Lv  16  was  contained 
in  Ezra's  law-book  or  not.  But  Kuenen  agrees 
that  the  non-mention  of  the  day  on  the  part  of 
the  well-informed  narrator  of  Neh  8-10  is  'very 
strange,'  if  it  were  an  established  institution,  and 
considers  it  to  be  an  indication  that  it  was  intro- 
duced/or  the  first  time  in  the  law-book  of  Ezra, 
though  not  observed  at  once,  on  account  of  its 
forming  part  of  a  new  system,  wliidi  had  not  vet 
been  formally  accepted  by  the  people.  Whetlier 
this  argument  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  import- 
ant to  recollect  tliat  the  argument  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  not,  as  it  is 
often  represented  as  being  (e.q.  by  Delitzsch,  in 
his  study  on  tlie  subject,  ZKWL,  1880,  p.  173  ff.), 
solely  an  argiunentum  e  silentio  :  that,  as  Kuenen 
observes  (rA.  Tijdschr.  1883,  pp.  207-212),  is  but  one 


argument  out  of  many ;  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 

{•art  of  a  system,  the  ceremonial  system  of  the 
best's  Code;  when,  therefore,  the  question  of  its 
antiquity  is  raised,  it  cannot  be  treated  by  itself, 
but  forms  part  of  a  larger  ouestion,  viz.  the 
antiquity  of  that  system  as  a  wnole,  and  must  be 
answered  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the 
wider  question  is  answered. 

(2)  The  second  question  is  whether  Lv  16  forms 
a  liomogeneous  whole.  The  chapter  is  connected 
with  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Aaron's  sons  for 
offering  strange  fire  (ch.  10  ;  cf.  le^-  '^  '  that  he  die 
not,'  and  i^-^s.  ^nd  contrast  'fire  from  the  altar,' 
v.^'^,  with  'strange  fire,'  10^) ;  but  it  treats  of  two 
distinct  subjects,  without  clearly  indicating  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  It  ojjens  with  a 
warning  addressed  to  Aaron  against  rashly  enter- 
ing the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  prescribes  the  pre- 
liminary rites  to  be  performed,  whenever  he 
may  have  occasion  to  do  so.*  It  pas-ses  on  to 
describe  a  solemn  atoning  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  tabernacle  itself,  and  for  the 
worshippers ;  and  it  concludes  with  the  institution 
of  an  annual  fast  on  the  day  of  the  atoning  cere- 
mony. This  change  of  subject  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  the  chapter  in  its  present  form  can  be 
wholly  the  work  of  one  writer.  Dillmann  explains 
the  change  of  subject,  and  the  connexion  with 
ch.  10,  by  the  supposition  that  originally  the 
chapter  contained  the  description  of  a  ceremony  of 
purification,  to  be  performed  in  consequence  of  the 
defilement  brought  upon  the  tabernacle  by  the  sin 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  He  supposes  that  directions 
were  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  rite  after  any 
subsequent  desecration  ;  that  in  later  times  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  perform  this  service  once, 
and  once  only,  in  every  year;  and  that  the  chapter 
was  altered  to  suit  the  later  practice.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  requires  us  to  supply  a  good 
deal  which  is  not  stated,  and  only  indirectly 
suggested,  by  the  present  text. 

A  dili'erent  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  propo.sed 
by  Benzinger.  In  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
study  on  Lv  16  (ZATW,  1889,  p.  65ft"),  Benzinger 
points  out  that  the  literary  form  of  the  chapter  is 
imperfect.  Thus  v.^  and  v.^'»  are  really  doublets, 
suggesting  that  vv.''"^''  are  derived  from  another 
source ;  there  is  a  sharp  break  between  v.*  and 
v.^  ;  vv.^"^'  are  not  really  a  summary  of  the  fore- 
going verses,  for  they  introduce  some  new  points 
(fasting  and  the  date),  and,  wliile  mentioning  the 
white  garments  of  thehigh  priest,  say  nothing  about 
the  more  important  ceremonies  connected  witli  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  the  goat  for  Azazel ; 
finally,  v.**^  suggests  the  immediate  carrying  out 
of  some  definite  command  given  to  Moses.  Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger,  who  is  followed  by  Nowack 
(Hebr.  Arch.  ii.  182-194),  distinguishes  between 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  chapter,  and  con- 
siders that  the  older  sections  are  vv.^"*-  *-"» 
(omitting  '  which  is  for  himself ')  ^"  "■  ^'^  (regula- 
tions defining  the  conditions  under  which  Aaron, 
when  occasion  required,  was  to  enter  tlie  Holy  of 
Holies),  and  vv.-**'*  (a  law  prescribing  a  relatively 
simple  rite  of  atonements — substantially  identical 
with  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  9"* — to  be  re- 
peated annually  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  sanc- 
tuary, and  specifying  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
day  was  to  be  observed  publicly).  In  this  form, 
he  points  out,  the  law  for  the  I>ay  of  Atonement 
would  agree  closely  with  Lv  SS-***^,  where  also 
stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stention from  work,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to 
the  special  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  central 
iwrtion  of  ch.  16.     The  '  ottering  by  fire '  of  23", 

•  With  VV.2.  13  (■'that  he  die  not'),  comp.  Ex  2835  (the  con- 
ditions under  which  Aaron  may  enter  the  Uoly  Place);  also 
Ex  30a>-  a,  Nu  iif. 
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and  the  'sin-offering  of  atonement'  of  Xu  29", 
would  both  be  explained  by  the  sacrifices  alluded 
to  in  Lv  16**-  **  (or  Xu  15**"*)  and  described  more 
fully  in  Lv  9.  The  more  elaborate  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (w.*-  '-»*•  "-*)•  is, 
upon  Benzingei^s  view,  a  subsequent  development 
ot  that  enjoined  in  w.*-  **,  which,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  interwoven  with  directions  relating  to  Aaron 
alone,  on  account  of  its  having  become  the  custom 
for  the  high  priest  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  only. 

That  the  ritual  prescribed  in  this  chapter  was  of 
gradual  growth  is  indeed  highly  probable ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  merely  literary  analysis 
can  adequately  indicate  its  successive  sti^^es.  The 
words  not  at  all  times  in  v.*  suggest  that  even 
when  the  supposed  earlier  law  was  formulated, 
there  were  restrictions  on  the  oeeasion  as  well  as 
on  the  manner  of  the  high  priest's  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  terms  of  w. **"**"  appear  to 
presuppose  some  preceding  regulations,  defining 
more  particularly  the  character  of  the  atoning 
ceremanies  there  alluded  to.f  It  is  true,  23*"^ 
is  parallel  to  16^*^,  in  the  stress  which  it  lays 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Day  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  people ;  but  it  also  presupposes  in 
V.**  some  special  atoning  rites,  the  nature  of  which 
it  does  not  itself  more  closely  define.*  Hence  it 
seems  that  to  limit  the  original  regulations  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  to  v.^^***  would  leave  them  less 
systematic  and  complete  than  is  probable.  The 
more  elaborate  ritual  prescribed  for  the  blood,  as 
compared  w^ith  9"-*-",  and  even  with  4«-7.  n.  w^  \g 
not  necessarily  due  to  its  being  a  later  develop- 
ment :  it  may  be  due  to  the  special  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  a  ceremonial  enacted  once  a  year 
only  on  behalf  of  the  entire  nation.  The  chapter 
undoubtedly  deals  with  two  distinct  subjects  (the 
conditions  under  which  the  high  priest  might  enter 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  the  annual  Day  of 
Atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  nation),  which  it 
imperfectly  connects  together.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  association  of  these  two  subjects  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  occasions  of  the  high 
priest's  entry  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  came 
gradually  to  "be  limited  to  the  single  annual  Day 
of  Atonement :  it  is  also  highly  probable  (esp.  in 
view  of  Ezk  45^*)  that  the  ritual  of  this  day  was 
originally  simpler  than  that  now  prescribed  in  Lv 
16  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  successive 
stages  in  the  amalgamation  and  development  of 
the  two  ceremonials  can  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  a  literary  analysis. 

The  Mishnic  treatise  Y6md  {i.e.  the  Day)  gives 
several  fresh  details  respecting  the  ceremonies 
observed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple. §  Minute  directions  were  given 
to  ensure  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the  high  priest 
on  that  day.  For  the  seven  days  preceding  he 
dwelt  in  a  special  chamber,  and  not  in  his  own 
house.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  he  entered  four 
times  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  viz.  on  the  three 
occasions  suggested  by  Lv  16*-^*-'*,  and  again 
after  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  bring  out  the  censer, 
and  the  plate  which  had  held  the  incense.  It  is 
tiaid  that  a  stone  three  fingers  high  stood  in  the 

*  Except  v.irb  aitd  v.Vb  (fitMn  and  make),  whidi  Benzii^^ 
treats  as  later  harmonistic  glosses. 

t  The  circumstantial  enumeration  of  v.S3  must  sorely  pre- 
•eappoae  something-  more  than  either  the  ordinary  sin-offering 
<rf  the  community  (Xu  lo^-"^,  or  even  Lv  99- 15 ;  moreover,  it 
exactly  summarises  the  princiftal  present  contents  of  rr.i-t-Si. 

t  The  '  offering  made  by  fire '  of  232T  niH  not  be  the  special 
atoning  <>acriflGe  intended ;  for  that  offering  is  common  to  most 
of  the  sacred  seasons  mentioned  in  ch.  23  (t.S-  Mh.  ss.  36).  xu 
-237-u  also  alludes  (v.U)  to  the  '  sin-offering  of  atonement ' ;  but 
the  calendar  of  sacred  seasons,  contained  m  Nu  2S-29,  may  be 
of  later  date  than  the  present  form  of  Lv  16. 

§  Cf.  Ep.  Bamab.  c.  7  (with  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's  notes), 
■where  some  of  the  same  details  are  alluded  to. 


Holy  of  Holies  in  the  place  of  the  ark  (v.  2).  Im- 
mediately before  slajdn^  the  sin-ottering  for  him- 
self, the  hi^h  priest,  laying  his  hands  upon  it, 
made  the  following  confession  :  '  I  beseech  Thee, 
O  Lord,  I  have  done  iniquitously,  I  have  trans- 
gressed, I  have  sinned  wfore  Thee,  I,  and  my 
house,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people.  I 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  forgive  (tsj),  now,  the 
iniquities,  and  the  transgressions,  and  the  sins, 
wherein  I  have  done  iniquitously,  and  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  Thee,  I,  and  my  house, 
and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people^  (iv.  2). 
The  blood  of  each  of  the  sin-ott'erings  was  sprinkled 
by  the  high  priest,  once  upwards  and  seven  times 
downwards,  firet  on  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  veil  in  the  Holy  I'lace :  lastly, 
mixiDg  the  blood  of  the  two  victims,  he  put  some  of 
the  mixture  on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  poured  out 
the  remainder  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (vL  1, 2).  With  r^ard  to  the  two  goats,  we 
are  told  that  they  were  to  resemble  one  another  as 
closely  as  possible  ( %"i.  1 ;  cf .  Bamab.  7*  ofidovs).  The 
lots  were  made  of  boxwood,  and  afterwards  of 
gold ;  the  high  priest  drew  out  one  lot  in  each 
hand,  and  then  tied  a  '  tongue '  of  scarlet  cloth  * 
upon  the  neck  of  the  goat  destined  for  Azazel. 
The  words  of  the  high  priest's  confession  were, 
'We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  have  done  iniquitously,  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  Thee.  We*  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  forgive,  now,  the  iniquities,  the 
transgressions,  and  the  sins,  wherein  Thy  people, 
the  house  of  Israel,  have  done  iniquitously,  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  Thee '  (vi.  2).  The  goat 
was  led  away,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  nobles 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  arrival  at  a  place  which  was 
regarded  as  the  edge  of  the  wUdemess  was  sig- 
nalled back  to  the  high  priest  in  the  temple. 
Finally,  the  goat  was  conducted  by  a  single  man 
to  a  steep  place  called  Suk,  where  it  was  thrown 
backwards  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  among  the  rocks  (vi  6-8).  The  site  has 
been  identified  by  Schick  {ZDFV  ui.  2Uff.)  with 
a  crag  near  the  village  of  B^t-hudedan,  on  the 
road  running  through  Bethany  into  the  wilder- 
ness, 12  miles  east  of  Jerusalem  (see  Az-\zel). 

The  Day  of  Atonement  represents  the  culminat- 
ing institution  of  the  LevitioEd  system.  Not  only, 
from  a  merely  formal  point  of  view,  does  Lv  16 
form  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  and  purificatory 
ordinances  contained  in  Lv  1-15,  but  the  cere- 
monial itself  is  of  a  peculiarly  comprehensive  and 
representative  character.  It' was  a  yearly  atone- 
ment for  the  nation  as  a  whole  (mcluding  the 
priests) ;  and  not  only  for  the  nation,  but  also  for 
the  sanctuary,  in  its  various  parts,  in  so  far  as 
this  had  been  defiled  during  the  past  year  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  in  whose  midst  it  stood.  '  The 
sins  thus  atoned  for  must  not,  however,  be  snp- 
p<^ed  to  be  those  committed  '  with  a  high  hand' 
(Xu  15*^),  i.e.  defiantly  and  wilfuDv;  but  sins  of 
ignorance  and  frailty  {dyroTifuiTa,  ife  9"),  such  as 
human  nature,  even  when  striving  after  (^od,  is 
ever  liable  to.f 

*  n^rcn  Vv  pV7 :  Bamab.  7*  n  ifm  «•  s«a»wr. 

t  The  Jem,  as  Danz  [see  ad  Jfn.],  pp.  1010-lOlS,  diowv  from 
the  Hisbna  {SMutialX  1^  Maimonides  (fJomment.  on  Y^ata  4^ 
and  Abarbanel  (.TTOVJ  m'2,  Venice,  1584,  tdL  251,  coL  3,  L  14  ff.X 
in  view  of  the  comprehensive  terms  of  Lr  1^16.31.  so,  jjeld  that 
the  sacrifices  <rf  this  day  made  atonement  for  all  sins  <A  evoy 
kind,  whether  done  invcdnntarily  or  deliberately ;  but  this  is  an 
exaggeration  wiUch  is  in  cooflict  with  the  general  theory  of  the 
Jemdi  sacrifices.  13ie  sin-offering  made  atonement  only  for 
sins  committed  '  in  error,'  Le.  acodentaUv  and  involuntarily 
(Lt  4*.  13.28. 27,  Xu  15M-W),  not  for  those  coounitted  '  with  a  h^ 
band '  (Nu  153<>"X  *'-'•  defiantly  and  deliberately  ;  and  it  is  in- 
credible, in  spite  of  the  terms  of  Lv  161^  ^,  that  the  sacrifioes 
of  this  day  can  have  so  far  deviated  in  principle  frmn  Uie  geneial 
theory  of  the  priestly  legislation  as  to  have  been  stipposed  to 
atone,  e.g.,  for  the  sin  of  an  impenitent  murderer.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  Day  of  Atmiement  was  designed  in  fact  to  effect 
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The  ceremonial  was  enacted  at  the  central 
sanctuary ;  but  the  individual  Israelites,  by  their 
abstention  from  labour  and  fastinjj,  not  only  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  their  humiliation  for  sin, 
out  also  signified  their  co-operation  in  the  offices 
of  the  day ;  provision  was  thus  made  for  the 
ceremonial  being  more  than  a  mere  opus  operatum. 
As  it  was  the  highest  atoning  ceremony  of  the 
year,  the  blood  was  not  merely  applied,  as  in 
other  cases  (Lv  4),  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
or  even  to  the  altar  of  incense ;  it  was  taken  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  sprinkled,  not  once  only, 
but  seven  times,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place 
immediately  associated  with  the  presence  of  J" 
(Ex  25'",  >iu  T**).  Once  a  year  the  sins  of  the 
people  were  thus  solemnly  atoned  for,  and  the 
nation's  lost  holiness  was  restored  (v.*>  '  to  cleanse 
you  :  from  all  your  sins  shall  ye  be  clean  before  J" '). 
The  slain  goat  made  atonement  for  the  people's 
sins,  and  restored  their  peace  and  fellowship  with 
God  ;  the  goat  over  which  the  people's  sins  were 
confessed,  and  which  was  afterwards  sent  away  to 
Azazel  in  the  wilderness,  symbolised  visibly  their 
complete  removal  from  the  nation's  midst  (Ps  103", 
Mic  7^") :  *  a  life  was  given  up  for  the  altar,  and 
yet  a  living  being  survived  to  carry  away  all  sin 
and  uncleanness  :  the  entire  ceremonial  thus 
symbolised  as  completely  as  possible  both  the 
atonement  for  sin,  and  tne  entire  removal  of  the 
cause  of  God's  alienation. 

As  regards  the  part  taken  in  the  office  by  the 
high  priest,  it  is  to  be  observed  especially  that 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  mediatorial  office  :  he  per- 
formed an  atoning  rite  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
people  ;  and,  represented  by  him,  the  entire  people 
had  access  on  that  day  to  the  presence  of  J".  As 
the  representative  of  a  sinful  people,  he  natur- 
ally discarded  his  gorgeous  high-priestly  dress,* 
and  assumed  an  attire,  which,  being  plain  and 
destitute  of  ornament,  was  such  as  became  a 
suppliant  suing  for  forgiveness;  while,  being 
white,  it  symbolised  the  purity  and  innocence 
required  in  those  who  appear  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  (cf.  the  angels  in  Ezk  9** 
*• "  1<P-  8-  \  Dn  105  r2«-  7).  Nor  can  he,  even  then, 
complete  the  atonement  for  the  people,  until  he 
has  first  offered  atonement  for  his  own  sins  ;  and 
when  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  incense 
burnt  by  him  there  forms,  further,  a  protecting 
cloud,  coming  as  a  veil  between  himself  and  the 
holiness  of  J",  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
propitiatory  efficacy  (Nu  16'**'). 

Jos.  {Ant.  III.  X.  3)  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  and 
Philo,  in  his  treatise  vepl  rijs  iBdofiT^s,  §  23  (II.  296, 
Mangey),  draws  out  the  ethical  teaching  whicli  he 
understands  them  to  imply.  Allusions  to  the  holy 
day  are  also  found  in  Sir  50*^-,  Ac  27*,  He  9'-  ■". 

■The  later  Jews  were  not  unconscious  of  the 
deeper  spiritual  truths  of  M'hich  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  expression.  Philo, 
for  instance  {I.e.),  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgences  :  the  more  effective,  as  it  came  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
had  just  been  gathered  in,  and  the  temptation  to 
an  ideal  atonement  and  reconciliation  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
aa  such ;  its  benefits  extending  to  inditmUiak,  only  in  so  far 
as  they  had  sinned  involuntarily,  or  wsre  tnilj'  penitent.  Comp. 
Oehler,  8  140  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  43  fT.);  Riehm,  AT  Thcol.  §  37.  2 ;  v. 
Orelli,  In  HcrzopS,  xvi.  414  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement,  pp.  8,^, 
466-470 ;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Bible  for  Borne  Reading,  181)6, 
p.  144  fT.  (where  the  ancient  sigrniflcance  of  this  annual  rite  is 
well  pointed  out). 

*  His  dress  became,  in  fact,  almost  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests,  except  that  he  had  still  a  '  turban  '  (nEJSD)— though 
only  one  of  white  linen,  not  his  usual  decorate<l  one  (Ex  a&W-)— 
instead  of  a  '  cap '  (n>3:D,  Ex  28W),  and  a  plain  linen  ' sash • 
(BJ3K),  instead  of  a  ooloored  one  (Ex  28M). 


indulgence  would  be  naturally  the  stronger;  ab- 
stinence at  such  a  season  would  raise  men's 
thoughts  from  the  gifts  to  the  Giver,  who  could 
sustain  life  Kal  did.  toOtuv  Kal  Avev  tovtwv.  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  prayers  for  the  day  asked 
for  forgiveness,  not  in  dependence  upon  their  own 
merits,  ciXXA  5t4  ttji*  XXeuv  tpOffiv  rou  ffVYYfdjfjLrjv  irp6 
(coXdorewj  bpl^ovTOi  (cf .  Vit.  Mos.  ii.  4,  II.  138 ;  Leg. 
Cai.  39,  II.  591),  The  Mishna  also  is  careful  to 
teach  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment are  ineffectual  unless  accompanied  by  re- 
pentance. '  Death  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
work  atonement,  where  there  is  repentance  (naicnn). 
Repentance  makes  atonement  for  slight  trans- 
gressions, both  of  omission  and  of  commission  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  grave  ones,  it  suspends  punish- 
ment till  the  Day  of  Atonement  comes,  and  brings 
atonement.  If  a  man  says,  "  I  will  sin,  and  (then) 
repent,  I  will  sin,  and  (tlien)  repent,"  Heaven  does 
not  give  him  the  means  of  practising  repentance  ; 
and  if  he  says,  "  I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  atonement,"  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  him  no  atonement*  \Y6ma,  viii. 
8-9). 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
trasts (9'"^)  the  work  of  the  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  superior  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  high 
priest  entered  once  yearly  *  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  the  blood  of  appointed  victims :  Christ 
entered  once  for  all  into  tne  true  sanctuary,  the 
actual  presence  of  God,  through  His  own  blood ; 
He  obtained  not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  de- 
liverance (9^^''^),  His  blood  is  far  more  efficacious 
for  the  cleansing  and  renovation  of  human  nature 
(911-14.  23-8)  than  that  which  was  offered  under  the 
Jewish  law.  And  whereas,  under  the  Law,  full 
access  to  God  Avas  limited  to  the  high  priest,  and  to 
him,  moreover,  under  many  restrictions  of  time  and 
mode,  Christ  has  opened  a  new  and  living  way, 
by  which  those  whose  hearts  are  properly  purged 
from  an  evil  conscience  may  at  all  times  have  free 
access  to  the  Father  (9«-i«  lO'*-^^), 

LiTERATiTRE.^flt)  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  T6m&,  with 
Lat.  tr.  and  notes  in  Surenhusius'  ed.  of  the  Mishna,  1699,  ii. 
p.  206  flf.  ;  also  ed.  by  Sheringham,  1648,  ed.  2  (with  an  elabor- 
ate comparison  [p.  105  ff.)  of  the  work  of  the  high  priest  with 
that  of  Christ,  by  J.  Rhenferd),  1696;  and  (with  Heb.  text 
pointed,  and  short  notes,  and  glossary)  by  H.  L.  Strack  (Berlin, 
1888) :  many  passages  of  the  Gemara  on  the  same  treatise  are 
also  translated  by  Wiinsehe,  in  Der  Dabyl.  Talmud  i7i  geinen 
Uaggadischen  Bestandtkeilen,  i.  (1886),  pp.  340-389  ;  see  further, 
on  the  Jewish  ritual  of  the  day,  Otho,  Ijex.  Rabh.  1675,2  1757 
(s.v.  Expiationis  Festum);  J.  Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service,  c. 
15  (n'orks,  1684,  ii.  961-4);  J.  A.  Danz,  '  Functio  Pontif.  M. 
anniversaria,'  in  Meuschen,  NT  ex  Talm.  ilht-ntr.  1736,  pp.  912- 
1012  (with  copious  extracts  from  Jewish  sources),  followed,  pp. 
1013-39,  by  Rhenferd's  '  Comparatio '  (supr.) ;  Maimonictes. 
Uilchoth  y6m  hak-hippurim,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  Delit2sch'.s 
Comm.  on  the  Ilebrews  ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple  :  its  Ministry 
and  Sermceg,  pp.  263-288.  (h)  J.  Spencer,  rf*'  Legg.  Uebr.^  (1686). 
III.  viii. ;  Biihr,  Syjnft.  det  Moit.  Cultug,  1839,  ii.  664  fT.  ;  Oehler, 
OT  Theol.  8§  140,  141 ;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  367  f.,  402-6;  Dill- 
mann  on  Lv  16;  Nowack,  Ilebr.  Arch.  ii.  183-194;  Delitzsch, 
ZKWL,  1880,  pp.  173-183  ;  Kuenen,  Th.  T.  1883,  pp.  207-212,  and 
Hex.  5  15.  32  ;  Wellh.  //i'.n«.  110-112 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  ii.  182,  258- 
260  ;  Benzinger,  ZA  TW,  1889,  pp.  65-88. 

S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  White. 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.— See  Ataroth. 

ATROTH-SHOPHAN  (I2i»  nipy.  LXX  has  2w^dp 
and  yJj;'  Zw<f>dp,  as  well  as  1.u(f>dv  [Swete's  notes]). — 
A  town  of  Gad  (Nu  32^").  The  identification  is 
doubtful,  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  seem 
confused,  Dibon,  Ataroth,  and  Aroer  being  given 

•  ««•«{  ToD  UiaurtZ  (ffi)-  Exactly  the  same  expression  is  used 
by  Philo  (Leg.  Gai.  I.e.;  cf.  D«  Mon.  ii.  2,  n.  223  ;  and  i«-«{  «k.t' 
inavrit,  Jos.  BJ  V.  V.  7  end,  3  Mac  l").  The  meaning  is,  of 
course,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  not  on  one  oeea*ion  :  Lv  lei*"* 
implies  more  than  one  entrance  on  the  day  ;  according  to  the 
Mishna,  the  high  priest  entered  four  times,  \-iz.  with  the  incense 
(Vdmd,  V.  1),  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  (v.  3),  with  the 
blood  of  the  goat  (v.  4),  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  the 
ordinary  evening  burnt-offering,  to  fetch  out  the  cenaer  and 
incense-dish,  which  he  had  left  there  (vii.  4). 


ATTAI 


AUGUSTUS 
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(▼.**)  as  cities  of  Gad,  while  they  certainly  were  in 
Reuben's  territory.  If  Atroth-shophan  lay  near 
Ataroth,  it  may  be,  as  Tristram  suggests  {Land  of 
Moab,  p.  276),  that  the  cone-shaped  J^e6e/  'Attar&s 
represents  the  former  and  Khurbet  'AttarAs  the 
latter.  If  it  lay  near  Jazer  and  Jogbehah  (which 
see),  named  immed.  after  it,  it  must  be  sought 
farther  N. — possibly  at  Safat  beside  the  latter. 

A  Hevdersov 
ATTAI  (-nv).— 1.  A  Jerahmeelite  (f  Ch  2»-»'). 
2.  A  Gadite  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Ch  12").    3.  One  of  Rehoboam's  sons  (2  Ch  11»). 

ATTAIN  has  now  lost  its  literal  meaning  'to 
reach  a  jdace,'  which  occurs  in  Ac  27^^  '  if  by  any 
means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice'  (RV  'reach 
Phoenix').  Elsewhere  in  AV  the  meaning  is  fig. , 
as  now.  In  Ph  3"  the  same  Gr.  verb  (KuravTiu)  is 
used  as  in  Ac  27^  just  quoted,  '  if  by  any  means  I 
might  a.  unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.' 
But  in  the  next  verse  ('  not  as  though  I  had  already 
a*** ')  the  verb  is  different  (Xaix^ivu),  RV  '  obtained '), 
being  connected  rather  with  the  verb  {KaraXaa^aLvu) 
tr**  'apprehend'  in  the  same  verse.  See  Appbe- 
HEXD.  In  Ph  3^*  'whereto  we  have  already  a<*^,' 
there  is  no  word  corresp.  to  'already'  in  Gr., 
'  already  a"* '  is  an  attempt  to  tr.  ipOavw,  which,  in 
Ro  9^1  is  tr^  'attain'  simply.  But  in  Ph  31^  an 
adv.  (^St;)  is  used.  In  1  Ti  4®  AV  gives  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  thought :  '  good  doctrine,  where- 
unto  thou  hast  attained '  (Gr.  irapaKoKovOiw,  RV  cor- 
rectly, 'which  thou  hast  followed,'  adding  until 
now  to  complete  the  sense).  J.  Hastings. 

ATTALIA  ('ATTttXta)  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphj-lia,  founded  by  Attains  11.  PhUadelphus 
(B.C.  159-138),  as  the  harbour  (Ac  14^5)  through 
which  the  S.  parts  of  the  great  Pergamenian 
kingdom  might  communicate  with  the  S.  sea, 
with  Syria,  and  with  Egypt ;  and  throughout 
subsequent  history  it  has  retained  its  name  and  its 
importance  as  a  seaport.  It  is  now  (or  at  least  was 
until  steamships  revived  some  other  harbours  like 
Mersina)  the  chief  harbour  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  bearing  the  name  Adalia.  In  the 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  system  A.  was  originally 
subject  to  Perga,  the  metropolis  of  Pamphvlia 
Secunda,  but  in  1084  it  was  made  a  metropolis  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  elevation  in  rank 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Perga  had  completely 
decayed,  and  was  a  mere  name,  giving  a  title  to  the 
metropolitan  bishop.  The  small  harbour  of  A.  is 
still  uied  by  boats,  though  steamships  anchor  out- 
side, and  it  was  in  use  in  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent.  {Arnia  Commena,  ii.  p.  113).  The  river 
Catarrhactes  flowed  into  the  sea  near  A. ,  though 
it  has  now  been  diverted  into  so  many  channels  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes  that  it  hardly  de- 
8er\es  to  be  called  a  river.  The  cults  mentioned 
at  A.  seem  all  to  spring  from  its  Pergamenian 
origin,  as  Zeus  Soter,  Athena,  Apollo  Archegetes. 

LrrERATTRE.— The  best  accoont  of  A.  is  in  Lanckoronski, 
Stddte  Pamphyliens  und  Pigidiens,  i.  pp.  &-32  and  15^-163 :  see 
also  Beaufort,  Earamania  ;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
ATTALUS  ('ArraXoj,  1  Mac  IS^^).— Atta,lus  n. 
PhUadelphus  was  king  of  Pergamum  159-138  B.C. 
He  promoted  the  imposture  of  Alexander  Balas, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Justin,  XXXV.  1),  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Syria 
to  support  the  pretender.  \\  hen  the  embassy 
sent  by  Simon  Maccabseus  came  to  Rome  (B.C.  139), 
the  Senate  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
and  \vTote  to  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia,  and  to  several 
small  autonomous  States,  instructing  them  to 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Jewish  territory. 
Josephus  {Ant.  XIV.  \-iii.  5)  records  a  decree  of  the 


Senate  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.  But  the  terms  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  decree  resemble  so  closely  those 
of  the  decree  referred  to  in  1  Mac  15'^"^,  that 
many  modem  scholars  consider  that  the  Senatus- 
consulttim  preserved  by  Josephus  is  really  to  be 
connected  vrith.  the  embassy  of  Simon.  Cf.  esp. 
Schiirer,  ffJF  I.  i.  266  ff.  H.  A.  White. 

ATTENDANCE  in  the  obs.  meaning  of  attention 
b  found  1  Ti  41^  «Tm  I  come  give  a.  (RV  'heed  ') 
to  reading.'  Cf.  Barrow,  Works,  vol.  iii.  sec.  22, 
'  What  is  learning  but  diligent  attendance  to  in- 
struction of  masters  ? '  The  same  Gr.  verb  {■irpo<r4x<^) 
is  used  He  7^*  '  no  man  gave  a.  at  the  altar ' ; 
but  it  is  generally  tr<*  '  give  heed  to,'  as  Ac  8*-  ^- "  : 
in  1  Ti  3"  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  '  given  to  much 
wine.'    In  1  Mac  15^  attendance  =  retinue. 

J.  Hastings. 

ATTENT  and  •  attentive '  were  both  in  use,  and 
both  are  found  in  AV  without  dillerence  of  mean- 
ing, the  former  in  2  Ch  6**  '  let  thine  ears  be  attent 
unto  the  prayer,'  and  7^.  J.  Hastings. 

ATTHARATES  (A  'Areapa-np,  B  'Arrapan^),  1  Es 
9*^. — A  corruption  of  the  title  'the  Tirshatha,'  cf. 

Neh  8*,  and  see  Attharias. 

ATTHARIAS  ('AT0apla's,  AV  Atharias).— A  cor- 
ruption of  K.7^-J?n  '  the  Tirshatha,'  which  appears 
as  a  proper  name  in  1  Es  5*,  cf.  Ezr  2*^  'AdepcaOi, 
A  {'Adepcai,  B).  The  mention  of  '  Nehemias  snA. 
Atharias '  in  1  Es  is  doubly  a  mistake ;  Zerubbabel 
the  Tirshatha  is  referred-  to. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ATTIRE.— See  Dress. 

ATTDS  (A  'Arroi'y,  B  om.,  Tisch.»  AaT-roi-y,  AV 
Lettus),  1  Es  8"-^  called  son  of  Sechenias. — He  was 
grandson  of  Shechaniah  (1  Ch  3^).  The  same  as 
Hattush,  Ezr  8-,  where  '  of  the  sons  of  Shecaniah ' 
has  been  wrongly  attached  to  the  next  clause.  The 
form  in  AV  and  Tisch.  is  due  to  confusion  of  A 
and  A.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

AUDIENCE. — Now  'the  people  gathered  to  hear,' 
signifies  always  in  AV  after  Lat.  auclientia,  the  act 
of  hearing  or  attention  to  what  is  spoken.  In  OT 
the  word  is  simply  '  ears '  (c::;**),  as  Gn  23^°  '  in  the 
a.  of  the  children  of  Heth.'  In  NT  '  give  a.'  occurs 
Ac  13^*  15^*  22^,  where  the  Gr.  is  simply  clkovu, 
hear  ;  so  Lk  20^  '  in  the  a.  of  all  the  people ' ;  but 
Lk  7^  '  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the 
a.  of  the  people,'  the  Gr.  is  ets  rds  d/rods,  '  in  the 
ears.'  J.  Hastings. 

AUGI A  (Airtla),  1  Es  5".— A  daughter  of  Zorzelleus 
or  Barzillai.  Her  descendants  by  Jaddus  were 
among  the  priests  who  could  not  trace  their  gene- 
alogy after  the  return  under  Zerubbabel,  and  were 
removed  from  the  priesthood.  Her  name  is  not 
given  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh,  and  is  omitted 
here  by  the  Vulg.  ;  perhaps  it  has  arisen  out  of 
'  the  GUeadite,'  whicu  follows  Barzillai  in  those 
lists.  H.  St.  J,  Thackeray. 

AUGURY.— Lv  19=*,  Dt  IS^"- ",  2  K  21«,  2  Ch  33«, 
all  RV,  for  AV  '  times.'    See  Divixation. 

AUGUSTUS  (A£f70WTT0s,Lk  2^ ;  2:t,3a<rr6j,  Ac  2o^-^). 
—  1.  The  first  Roman  emperor.  His  original 
name  was  that  of  his  father,  Cains  Octavius; 
as  the  heir  of  Csesar,  who  was  his  grand- 
uncle,  he  received  the  names  Julius  Caesar ;  in 
his  subsequent  career  he  was  designated  Caius 
Julius  C?esar  Octaviantis.  The  title  Augustus  was 
given  biTTi  by  the  Senate  after  he  had  attained 
to  supreme  power.     Augustus  was  bom  B.C.  63. 
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After  spending  a  studious  youth,  he  came  suddenly 
to  the  front  at  the  death  of  Ca'sar  (B.C.  44),  when 
he  began  to  nmnifest  the  singular  atlroituess  of 
character  by  which  he  made  and  maintained  his 
position.  Marching  against  Antony  ostensibly  in 
defence  of  the  republic,  he  came  to  terms  with  the 
U!suri)er.  At  first  he  had  the  chief  place  in  a 
triumvirate.  But  one  after  another  his  rivals  were 
removed  out  of  his  way,  till  the  defeat  of  Antony 
at  Actium  (B.C.  31)  left  him  undisputed  master  of 
the  Kouian  world.  In  B.C.  29  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  thenceforth  ruled  autocratically  under  the 
forms  of  republicanism,  establishing  and  preserving 
order  throughout  his  wide  dominions,  till  he  died 
in  old  age,  saddened  by  family  trouble,  morose  and 
suspicious,  leaviuf?  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  already 
associated  with  himself  in  the  government,  as  his 
successor  (A.D.  14).  As  the  Jews  were  subject  to 
Kome,  Augustus  became  their  supreme  ruler. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Herod,  previously  a 
supporter  of  Antony,  passed  over  to  the  victorious 
side,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by 
Augustus,  who  added  to  his  territory  on  the 
occasion  of  a  subsequent  visit  to  Syria  (B.C.  20, 
Jos.  Ant.  XV.  X.  3),  In  honour  of  the  emperor, 
Herod  erected  a  marble  temple  at  Panias,  built  the 
capital,  Cacsarea  (B.C.  10),  and  rebuilt  Samaria, 
callin}^  it  S chaste.  After  Herod's  death  Augustus 
carried  out  his  wishes  in  the  division  of  his  king- 
dom among  his  sons  (Jos.  Ant.  xvil.  xi.  4),  but 
subsequently  joined  Judiva  and  Samaria  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  exiling  their  ruler  Archelaus 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  2).  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  >\'as  about  eighteen  years 
old  when  the  emperor  died.  Augustus  ordered  a 
more  or  less  complete  census  to  be  taken  on  four 
occasions,  viz.  in  B.C.  26  and  6,  A.D.  4  and  14  (Lk  2^). 
2.  The  title  of  subsequent  Roman  emperors. 
The  Augustus  (Se^ao-T^j)  mentioned  in  Ac  25"^'-^ 
(AV)  is  Nero.  In  RV  the  word  is  translated  '  the 
emperor.' 

LiTKRATCRE. — Dion  Cassins  ;  Suetonius  ;  Tacitus  ;  Josephus  ; 
Merivale,  History  of  the  Homang  under  the  Empire ;  Duruy,  //i«- 
tory  of  Rome  (edit«l  by  Mahatfy) ;  Gardtliausen,  Augustus  und 
.Seine  Zeit ;  H.  Scliiller,  Oeschichte  tier  romischen  Kaiserzeit ; 
Hertzberg,  Gtschichte  des  rdmischen  Kaiaerreichei. 

W.  F.  Adeney, 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Ac  27^  ffire^oa  I^e^aar^j, 
RV  'the  Augustan  Band'). — A  similar  name  is 
the  Italian  Band  (Ac  10^  <rire?po  'IraXiK^).  In 
each  case  RVm  has  'cohort'  for  '  band.' 

The  two  desiLTiations  have  been  fully  discussed 
by  E.  Egli  (to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  in  the  fol- 
lowing article)  in  ZlVTh.  xxvii.  (1884)  p.  10  ff.  In 
both  cases  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  Roman  legionaries.  Juda'a  from  6  A.D.  to  shortly 
before  70  A.D.  was  in  the  position  of  the  'inermes 
provincise,'  and  was  garrisoned  only  by  auxiliary 
troops.  The  bulk  of  these  auxiliaries  were  pro- 
vincials ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  Casarea,  Josephus 
tells  us  {BJ  II.  xiii.  7 ;  cf.  Ant.  xix.  ix.  2) 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  garrison  consisted  of 
Syrians. 

The  Augustan  and  Italian  bands  (cohorts),  there- 
fore, were  not  in  any  case  legionary.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  many  '  cohortes  civium 
Romanorum,' '  cohortes  Italicorum  voluntariorum,' 
which  consisted  of  volunteers  recruited  in  Italy, 
i.e.  for  the  most  part  of  Italians  who  had  been 
unable  to  find  service  in  the  Praetorian  Guard. 

The  Augustan  band  (which  may  or  mav  not  be 
identical  with  the  Italian  band)  had  tne  name 
*  Augustan '  as  a  title  of  honour.  We  read  on  an 
inscription :  'Ala  Aug(usta)  ob  virtutom  appcl- 
lata'  (Orelli's  Corpus,  No.  3412).  Egli,  following 
Schiirer,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  proved  that  this 
title  of  honour  was  sometimes  borne  by  auxilutry 
as  well  as  by  legionary  troops.     We  have,  ho>v- 


ever,  no  monumental  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
Cajsarean  coliort  was  caHed  '  augusta.' 

As  regards  strength,  a  cohort  sometimes  num- 
bered 1000,  sometimes  500  men.  As  regards  com- 
position, a  cohort  was  sometimes  made  up  of  760 
infantry  and  240  cavalry.  Such  a  cohort  wm 
called  a  '  militaria  equitata.'    See  Band,  Captain. 

W,  E.  Barnes. 

AUL  is  the  spelling  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV.  The 
spelling  of  1611  was  'aule.'  Wyclif  (1382)  has 
'  alle,' Ex  21*  'he  shal  thril  his  ear  with  an  alle' 
(ed.  1388  '  a  nal,'  a  mistake  arising  from  joining 
the  w  of  'an 'to  'awl,'  the  forms  nal,  nail,  nalle, 
and  nawl  being  found.  Cf.  Topsell  (1607),  'The 
worm  .  .  ,  must  be  pulled  out  by  some  naul  or 
needle').  Geneva  Bii)Ie  has  'awle,'  (Coverdale, 
'botkin'),  RV  'awl.'     See  Awl. 

J.  Hastings. 

AUTEAS  (Ai:rra/ay,  Hodiah  RVm,  Hodijah  AVm). 
— A  Levite  who  taught  the  law  under  Ezra  {1  Es 
9**).     Called  Hodiah,  Neh  8^. 

AUTHORIZED  YERSION.-See  Versions. 

f      r 
AYARAN    (Avafxii',   Vulg.   Aharon,   Syr.    .Jdjo 

(^lauran),  1  Mac  2*,  but  in  6"  Zavapdv  A,  Avpav  m  V, 
Vulg.  Saura,  Syr.  as  before),  surname  of  Eleazar,  the 
brother  of  Judas  Maccaba^us.  The  name  probably 
signifies  'pale'  (n]n,  from  nin,  to  he  white,  or  pale). 

H.  A.  White. 

AYEN  (|1n). — A  place-name  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Ezk  30^^  The  LXX  gives  'iWlov  irdXis,  the  usual 
Gr.  name  of  On,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
was  intentionally  distorted  from  On  to  Aven, 
'  idolatry'  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ),  by  a  punning  change 
of  vocalisation  quite  permissible  in  Heb.  The  slight 
was  the  more  contemptuous,  as  On  was  sacerdotally 
the  most  important  city  in  Egyj^t.  With  regard 
to  the  context  it  should  be  remembered  that  On, 
lying  on  the  main  road  between  the  heart  of  Egypt 
(at  Memphis)  and  Syria,  has  been  a  notable  battle- 
field on  many  occasions,  even  since  the  ruin  of  the 
city.    See  Beth-shemesh  and  On. 

The  Plain  (nj;??  bikah)  of  Aven  (Am  P,  RV  'the 
valley  of  Aven')  is  probably  the  Plain  of  Cujle- 
Syria,  so  called  from  the  idolatrous  worshii>  of  the 
Sun  in  the  great  temple  of  Baalbek. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

AYENGE  is  found  in  AV  both  as  trans,  and 
intrans.  verb.  1.  As  a  trans,  verb  the  object  may 
be  (1)  upei'son,  and  then  the  meaning  is  '  to  vindi- 
cate '  by  punishing  the  ott'ender.  Thus  (a)  actively, 
Lk  18^  'A.  me  of  mine  adversary,'  Nu  31"  '  a.  the 
Lord  of  Midian '  (RV  '  execute  the  Lord's  ven- 
geance on  M.') ;  (6)  i>ass.,  1  S  14-''  'that  I  may  be 
a"^  on  mine  enemies';  (c)  reflex.,  2  S  18^*  'the 
Lord  hath  a**  him  of  his  enemies.'  The  prep,  that 
governs  the  ofl'ender  is  inditterently  on  or  of.  (2) 
The  object  may  be  a  thing,  and  the  meaning  '  to 
take  satisfaction  for,'  as  L)t  32^  '  he  will  a.  the 
blood  of  his  servants.'*  2.  As  an  intrans.  vb. 
it  is  rare,  and  occurs  in  AV  once  only,  Lv  19'" 
'Thou  ehalt  not  a.  nor  bear  any  grudge  against 

*  Once  the  person  on  whom  the  venrjeance  faU«  is  mode  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  On  4**  '  I(  Cain  sliall  be  avenge<l  seven- 
fold, truly  Lameoh  seventy  and  sevenfold.'  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  passage  is  taken  by  the  Douay  Bible,  which 
translates,  '  Sevenfould  venjfeance  shall  be  taken  of  Cain,'  and 
aflds  the  comment,  '  by  prolonifation  of  his  miserable  life 
til  his  seventh  generation,  when  one  of  his  own  iswue  slew 
him.'  AV  follows  the  Geneva,  which  has  the  marg.  note,  '  He 
mocked  at  God's  sufferance  in  Kain,  jestinjf  as  though  Go<l 
would  suffer  none  to  punish  him,  and  yet  give  him  licence  to 
murther  others.'  But  the  Heb.  means,  '  if  Cain  shall  take 
vengeance  for  any  wrong  done  him,  Lamech  (perhaj>s  with  the 
use  of  the  new  weajwns)  much  more.'  So  Del. :  '  Denn  sieben- 
fach  wird  Kain  gcriicht,"  Dillm.,  etc.  Cf.  G.  W.  Wade,  The  Book 
of  Genesim  (1896),  p.  214,  '  The  Song  of  Lamech  celebrates  the 
invention  of  weajwns,  and  implies  that  the  pos.sc8sion  of  them 
confers  the  power  of  exacting  greater  vengeance  than  that 
demanded  by  God  against  anyone  who  might  slay  Kain.' 
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the  children  of  thy  people.'  In  mod.  usage 
'a.'  is  retained  for  the  sense  of  just  vengeance, 
while  '  revenge '  is  used  for  the  gratihcation  of 
resentment.  This  distinction  does  not  obtain  in 
AV,  but  RV  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  it. 
Thus  Jer  15*'  '  a.  me  of  my  persecutors '  (for  AV 
'  revenue  me '),  Nah  1-  '  The  Lord  is  a  jealous  God 
and  a''^  (AV  '  revengeth '),  and  2  Co  10*  '  being  in 
readiness  to  a.  all  disobedience '  (AV  '  revenge '). 
Cf .  also  '  avenger '  for  '  revenger '  in  Nu  So"*-  ="•  ^ 
25-^,2  8  14",  Ro  I3^  and  'avenging'  (subst.)  for 
'  revenge,'  2  Co  7^^.  Again,  Lv  19^*  '  thou  shalt 
not  a.'  (RV  '  take  vengeance ') ;  in  Ro  12^^  '  Avenge 
not  yourselves,  beloved,'  is  retained,  because  the 
ref.  is  to  righteous  vengeance.  Avenger  of  blood. 
See  GoEL.  Avengement  is  found  2  S  22**™,  and 
avfengements  Ps  18*""  for  '  vengeance.'  Cf .  Edward 
Irving,  Babylon,  ii.  319,  '  The  Lord,  in  all  His 
avengements,  hath  ...  an  eye  ...  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  wicked.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

AYITH  (n-iii),  Gn  36».— A  Moabite  city.     The 
site  is  unknown. 

AVOID. — This  verb  is  used  thirteen  times  in  AV 
(counting  Wis  16*-^®  one),  yet  it  does  not  twice 
translate  the  same  word.  In  1  S  18^^  there  is  an 
instance  of  the  intrans.  use,  '  Da^dd  a*^  out  of  his 
presence  twice.'  Cf.  North,  Plutarch,  'they  made 
proclamation  .  .  .  that  aU  the  Volsces  should  avoid 
out  of  Rome  before  sunset.'  In  this  sense  'avoid' 
is  most  frequently  used  in  the  imperative.  Thus 
Coverdale's  tr.  of  Mt  16-^  is  '  Auoyde  fro  me, 
Sathan.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors,  IV.  iii.  48 — 
'  Satan,  avoid  *  I  chai:ge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! ' 

J.  Hastikgs. 
AVOUCH.— Dt  26"- "  only,  '  Thou  hast  a«»  the 
Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
hath  a"*  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people.' 
AdvGcare  became  in  French  first  avouer,  whence 
Eng.  *  avow,'  and  then  avochier,  whence  '  avouch,' 
the  latter  with  a  more  technical  meaning,  '  to  call 
on  one  in  law  as  defender,  guarantor,'  etc.  In  AV 
avouch  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  use 
of  '  avow  '  with  a  person  as  obj.  '  to  acknowledge, 
declai-e  to  be  one's  own.'  J.  Hastings. 

AVYA,  AYYIM,  AYYITES  (c"!sn,  ol  EiJeubt).— The 
spelling  Avim,  Avites  is  incorrect.  1.  A  people 
whioli  lived  in  ^•illage3  near  Gaza,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  Caphtorite  Philistines  (Dt  2^).  In 
the  Sept.  their  name  is  confounded  with  that  of 
the  Hivvites,  and  some  scholars  have  regarded 
them  as  a  branch  of  the  Hi^-^-ites.  That  they 
were  not  so,  but  were  of  the  giant  peoples  of  Pal., 
is  rendered  probable  by  two  considerations:  (1) 
they  are  spoKen  of  in  Dt  2  precisely  as  are  the 
other  giant  peoples,  except  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  rejihaim ;  (2)  the  name  is 
imiformly  used  in  the  plural  ('the  Avvim,'  that 
is,  the  Av^-ites,  not  the  Av\'ite),  a  usage  by  which 
the  Philistines  as  a  whole,  and  the  several  giant 
peoples,  are  distinguished  from  the  Can.  peoples. 
That  they  once  had  possessions  in  the  mountain 
country,  as  well  as  near  Gaza,  may  be  probably 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  towns  of 
Benjamin  was  called  '  the  Av\-im '  (Jos  18^).  The 
statement  that  the  Caphtorim  destroyed  them  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  then  exter- 
minated ;  and  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the 
peoples  that  Joshua  failed  to  conquer,  along  with 
the  Philistines  but  not  of  them,  the  Av\'ites  going 
along  with  the  Gazite,  the  Gittite,  the  Ekronite, 
etc.  (Jos  13^).  Presumably,  these  Awim  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  Anakim  who  were  left  over  in 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Jos  11^),  and  were  the 
ancestors  of    the    giants  of    Davids   time.      See 
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2.  People  from  Awa  (cf.  Iwah,  2  K  18«  19",  Is 
37"),  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  settled  in  N.  Israel 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  and  who  set  up  idol- 
atrous worship  there  (2  K  H**-*')- 

AYYIM  (□''E),  Jos  182».— A  town  of  Benjamin, 
unknown.     See  preceding  art. 

AWAIT.— Only  Ac  9"  *  their  laying  await  (Or. 
:7  ivtpovXii  aiTQv,  RV  '  their  plot ')  was  known  of 
Saul.'  Await  is  often  read  as  if  it  were  an  adv.; 
it  is,  however,  a  subst.  Tindale  has  simply  '  There 
awayte  wer  knowen  of  Saul.'  Blount,  Imio  Diet. 
(1691),  says,  'Await  seems  to  signify  what  we  now 
caU  waylaying  or  lying  in  wait,  to  execute  some 
mischief.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

AWAY  WITH.— 1.  Is  1"  Hhe  calling  of  assem- 
blies, I  cannot  away  with.'  Although  with  the 
force  of  a  verb,  it  is  really  an  adv.  with  the  verb 
elided,  get  aitxiy  tcith,  i.e.  get  on  with,  tolerate. 
Cf .  More,  Utopia,  p.  165  ( Arber  ed. ),  '  He  could 
not  away  with  the  fashions  of  his  country  folk ' ; 
and  Sanderson,  Serm.  (1621),  '  He  being  the  Father 
of  lyes  .  .  .  cannot  away  with  the  Truth.'  The 
Heb.  has  a  still  greater  ellipsis  than  the  Eng., 
being  simply  'yrtrx'?  /  cannot.  Such  verbs,  how- 
ever, as  h'zi  to  be  able,  jx?  to  refuse,  are  really  trans, 
in  Heb.  See  Davidson,  Syntax,  p.  129.  2.  Other 
elliptical  expressions,  as  Ex  19^  '  Away,  get  thee 
down '  (RV  '  Go,  get  thee  down '),  Ac  22**  '  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,'  are  easily  ex- 
plained and  stUl  in  use.  3.  '  Make  him  away ' 
in  1  Mac  16^  — 'make  away  \v-ith  him'  (RV 
'  destroy  him ' ;  cf.  Wis  12^  AV  '  to  destroy 
them  at  once,'  RV  '  to  make  away  with  them  at 
once').  'j.  Hastings. 

AWE.— Besides  He  12«  RV(for  AV  'reverence,' 
Gr.  5^oj),  only  in  the  phrase  'stand  in  awe.'  AV 
gives  Ps  4*  (li-j),  338  (^,3)^  and  \W^^  (it?).  RV  re- 
tains these,  changing  also  'fear'  into  'stand  in 
awe '  in  Ps  22**  (ki;).  Is  29^  (p;-) ;  and  '  was  afraid 
into  'stood  in  awe  of  in  1  S  18^  (tsj),  Mai  2" 
(arn).  Ruskin  [Mod.  Painters,  II.  m.  i.  14,  §  26 
says  that  atce  is  the  contemplation  of  dreadftdnes- 
from  a  position  of  safety,  as  a  stormy  sea  from 
the  shore ;  wliUe  fear  is  the  contemplation  o; 
dreadfulness  when  one  is  obnoxious  to  danger  fron; 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  feeling  for  some  dis 
tinction  of  this  kind  that  RV  made  those  changes  ; 
but  in  old  Eng.  atoe  stood  for  fear  or  dread  even 
of  an  acute  kind,  and  no  such  dbtinction  can  be 
discovered  in  AV  either  from  the  Heb.  or  the 
English  words.     Cf.  Shaks.  J.  C.  1.  ii.  95 — 

*  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  lire  to  be 
In  avf e  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. ' 

J.  HASTiyGS. 

AWL  (inn?). — An  instrument  mentioned  in  Ex 
21®  and  Dt  lo^''  in  connexion  with  the  boring  of  the 
ear  of  a  slave.  In  Syria  the  awl  is  used  only  by 
shoemakers  and  other  workers  in  leather,  tt  is 
straight,  and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point. 

W.  Cab-SLAW. 

AX,  AXE  (in  most  modem  editions  of  AV  spelt 
ax,  although  the  edition  of  1611  had  axe  through- 
out) is  EV  tr.  of  seven  Heb.  words,  the  distinction 
between  which  cannot  always  be  discovered.  ±.  }n: 
(probably  'pick-axe')  Dt  19^  20^9,  1  K  6^,  Is  W^. 
2.  3-j.T  (properly  'sword')  Ezk  26*.  3.  ^"^^s  (RV 
'hatchet')  Ps  74«.  4.  rnif?  2  S  12»».  The  same 
word  should  be  read  in  the  parallel  pas-sage 
1  Ch  20*''  for  5.  rrr:^,  which  means  '  saw  ^  (cf.  3* 
and  2  S  12»»).  6.  ly;:;  Is  44^2  (AV  '  tongs '),  Jer  10». 
7.  CT!P  Jg  9«,  1  S  13  **•  *^  Ps  745,  Jer  46^. 

La  NT  axe  occurs  twice  (Mt  31*,  Lk  3*)  as  tr.  of 
a^ipij.    See  also  the  following  article. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
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AXI5.— Two  types  of  axe  were  known  in  both 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  One  was  developed  from  the 
stone  axe,  and  is  longer  from  back  to  edge  than  it 
is  across. 


BROXZK  AXK. 

(From  Tell  el  Hesy.)* 

The  other  type  was  purely  metallic,  and  was 
developed  from  a  sharp  ed<je  of  metal  inserted 
into  a  stick,  as  seen  in  early  Egyp.  forms. 


^;^'>-X 


( 


OOPTER  AXE  (BATTLE  AXK  .). 

(From  Tell  el  Hesy.)  • 

Probably  the  first  type  was  used  as  a  tool,  the 
second  as  a  weapon. 

In  E^'ypt  the  axe  was  attached  to  the  handle, 
but  neither  passed  through  the  other.  In  Assyria 
the  axe  appears  to  have  passed  through  the  handle 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  fig.  69).  But  the  handle 
passing  through  the  axe,  as  in  modem  usage,  is 
unkno\vn  until  the  Roman  age. 

The  material  of  axes  as  tools  was  first  stone, 
then  copper,  bronze,  and,  lastly,  iron.  The  latter 
metal  was  unknown  for  tools  in  Egypt,  and  still 
rare  in  Assyria  at  700  B.C.  Hence  the  use  of 
the  word  '  iron '  for  axe-head  among  a  party  of 
peasants  in  Pal.  two  centuries  earlier  (2  K  6"), 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  variation  due  to  a  later  copyist. 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

AXLE,  AXLETREE.— See  Wheel. 

AZAEL  ('AfdTjXos). — Father  of  the  Jonathan  who 
with  Ezekias  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  the  foreign  marriages  (1  Es  9",  cf.  Ezr  10^' 
Asahel). 

AZAELUS  (B  'AfdijXos,  A  'Afoi}X),  1  Es  9»*.— One 
of  those  who  put  away  their  '  strange '  wives  after 
the  return  under  Ezra.  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  Ezr  10*^ 

AZALIAH  (5n;^sK  'whom  J"  hath  set  apart';  2  K 
22»,  2  Ch  348).— Father  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe 
under  Josiah. 

AZANIAH  (n;}]!*  'J"  hath  heard ')•— A  Levite 
(Neh  10»).     See  GENEALOGY. 

AZARAIAS  (B  "Afapafaj,  A  Sapofos,  AV  Saralas), 
1  Es  8^ — Seraiah,  the  father,  or  more  prob.  a  more 
remote  ancestor,  of  Ezra  {Speaker's  Cum.  on  2  Es  P). 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

*  By  kind  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 
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AZAREL  (Vk-iiv).— 1.  A  Korhite  follower  of  David 
at  Ziklag  (I  Ch'l2«).  2.  A  son  of  Heman  (I  Ch 
25"),  cafled  in  v.*  Uzziel.  3.  Son  of  Jcroliam, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when  David  numbered 
the  people  (1  Ch  27^).  4.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1(H*).  3.  A  priest,  the 
son  of  Ahzai  (Neh  11'^).  6.  One  of  the  Levite 
musicians  who  marched  upon  the  right  at  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  (Neh  12^).  (AV  has  in  the 
first  five  instances  Azareel,  and  in  No.  6  Azarael.) 

J.  A.  Seluie. 

AZARIAH  ('nniv_,  nnyj^  'Whom  J"  aids').—!. 
King  of  Judah;  see  UzziAH.  2.  2  Ch  22**  for 
Ahaziah.  3.  2  Ch  15^""  a  prophet,  son  of  Oded, 
who  met  Asa's  victorious  army,  on  their  return 
from  defeating  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  at  Mareshah, 
and  urged  them  to  begin  and  persevere  in  a  religious 
reform.  His  speech  is  a  general  illustration,  from 
the  e.xperience  of  the  past,  of  his  opening  words  : 
'  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him  ;  and 
if  5'^e  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.'  It  is  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  historical  retrospects  in 
Jg  211"^'  and  Neh  9.  '  Now,  for  long  seasons '  (v.'), 
'in  those  times'  (v.'),  refer  to  periods  of  national 
defection  ;  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands,'  '  nation 
.against  nation'  (w.*-®),  are  magniloquent  indi- 
cations of  the  foreign  oppressions,  or  the  civil  wars 
between  the  various  tribes  of  Israel  (cf.  Gn  25**). 
Kamphausen  renders  the  whole  passage  in  the 
future ;  but  a  prediction  seems  irrelevant  here. 
In  V.8  '  Azariah '  should  be  read  for  '  Oded,'  with 
Pesh.  Vulg.  A ;  B  has  'ASdS,  but  'ild^S  in  v.^ 
where  A  has  'A5d5  (in  28"  both  have  'ilS-qS).  4. 
High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K  4^, 
where  ne  is  called  son  of  Zadok,  though  really  of 
Ahimaaz  (1  Ch  6").  The  note  in  1  Ch  G^"  '  he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  ofhce  in  the  house  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,'  is  misplaced,  and 
must  refer  to  this  man,  and  not  to  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name.  5.  1  Ch  6'",  Ezr  7^*,  father  of 
Amariah,  who  was  high  priest  under  Jehoshaphat. 
This  man,  therefore,  must  have  held  the  office  in 
the  reign  of  Asa ;  on  this  list  see  Amariah, 
Nos.  2,  3.  6.  High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
(2  Ch  261^"-"),  who  with  his  attendant  priests  with- 
stood and  denounced  the  king  when  he  pre- 
sumptuously attempted  to  usurp  the  priests'  office 
of  burning  incense  upon  the  altar.  The  wrath  of 
Uzziah  at  being  thus  resisted,  and  his  persistence, 
were  at  once  divinely  punished.  An  earthquake 
took  place  (Jos.  Ant.  IX.  x.  4;  cf.  Am  1^  Zee  14'); 
'  the  leprosy  brake  forth    in  his  forehead' ;  the 

Eriests  'looked  upon  him'  (cf.  Lv  13''),  and  thrust 
im  out  of  the  temple.  In  2  K  15'  we  only  read 
that  '  the  Lord  smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a 
leper.'  The  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  that 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  Chronicler  has 
supplied  a  justification  for  the  afflictions  of  a  good 
man.  The  narrative  acquires  additional  signifi- 
cance when  we  note  that  in  expanding  1  K  9*,  he 
omits  the  statement  that  Solomon  '  burnt  incense 
upon  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord.'  7. 
2  Ch  31*",  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
described  as  '  chief  priest,  of  the  house  of  Zadok,' 
and  'the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God'  (v.*^).  This 
last  phrase  is  also  found  in  1  Ch  9",  Neh  1 1",  where 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  refers  to  Ahitub  II.  or  to 
Azariah  (Seraiah),  i.e.  Eliashib,  as  representative 
of  that  house  (Kawlinson).  A  very  similar  title  is 
applied  in  Jer  20'  to  Pashhur,  who  was  not  high 
priest.  Perhaps  the  office  indicated  is  that  of  the 
'Captain  of  the  temple'  (Ac  4*  o-'*--'*).  To  this 
high  priest  and  to  Hezekiah  the  Chronicler  ascribes 
the  building  of  store  chambers  in  the  temple  to 
receive  the  oblations  of  the  people.  8.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Jeliozadak,  1  Ch  6'^",  and  in  that 
of  Ezra,  Ezr  7S  Azariah  (Ezerias,  1  Es  8* ;  Azarias, 
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2  Es  1')  i£  son  of  Hiikiah,  high  priest  under 
Josiah,  and  father  of  Seraiah,  who  was  killed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar.  There  is  room  in  the  history 
for  such  a  high  priest;  but  in  1  Ch  9^^,  Neh  11", 
in  a  list  of  those  priests  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  is  found  an  Azariah  or 
Seraiah,  whose  genealogy  is  traced  up  to  the 
second  Ahitub,  and  is  all  but  identical  with  that  of 
Jehozadak  and  Ezra.  This  Azariah  must  be  the 
priest  clan,  second  in  the  list,  Neh  10*;  called 
Ezra  (*^'X)  in  the  lists,  Neh  12i-  ^,  where  it  comes 
third,  in  Neh  12**,  where  both  Azariah  and  Ezra 
are  mentioned,  perhaps  the  former  is  the  same  as 
Seraiah ;  see  No.  7.  9.  1  K  4',  a  son  of  Nathan, 
who  '  was  over  the  oflBcers,'  i.e.  the  twelve  com- 
missariat officers  (v.').  10.  1  Ch  2^,  son  of  the 
Ethan  whose  wisdom  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
Solomon  (1  K  4^^).  11.  1  Ch  2*",  a  man  of  Judah 
who  had  Egvptian  blood  in  his  veins  (v.").  12. 
1  Ch  6^,  a  k.ohathite  Levite  (called  Uzziah  in 

1  Ch  6^),  an  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 
13, 14.  2  Ch  2P,  Azariah  and  Azarianu,  two  of  the 
six  sons  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  whom  their  father  gave 
'great  gifts'  and  'fenced  cities,'  and  who  were 
slain  by  their  elder  brother  Jehoram  on  his  acces- 
sion (B  om.  both,  but  A  has  them).  15, 16.  2  Ch 
23^,  Azariah  and  Azariahu,  two  of  the  five  '  captains 
of  hundreds  '  who  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Joash.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  second 
of  these,  '  the  son  of  Obed,'  may  be  the  same  as 
No.    11,   who   was    the  grandson  of    Obed.      17. 

2  Ch  28^-,  one  of  the  four  '  heads  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim,'  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  who  supported 
the  prophet  Oded  when  he  rebuked  the  army  of 
Israel  for  purposing  to  enslave  the  captives  of 
Judah.  He  and  his  fellows  treated  the  captives 
kindlv,  and  conducted  them  back  to  Jericho. 
18, 19'.  2  Ch  291^,  two  Levites,  a  Kohathite  and  a 
Merarite.  The  son  of  the  former,  Joel,  and  the 
latter,  were  among  those  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  cleansing  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
20.  Neh  3^,  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  probably  a  priest.  21.  Neh  7^,  called 
Seraiah,  Ezr  2- ;  Zacharias,  1  Es  5* ;  one  of  the 
twelve  leaders  of  Israel  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  22.  Neh  8'  (LXX  om.);  Azarias, 
1  Es  9^,  one  of  those  who  helped  the  Levites  to 
'  cause  the  people  to  understand  the  law.'  23. 
Jer  43-,  son  of  Hoshaiah  (the  Maacathite,  40*), 
also  called.  Jezaniah  (40*,  42"^),  Jaazaniah  (2  K  25"^), 
etc.  He  was  one  of  the  '  captains  of  the  forces ' 
who  joined  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  Thev  warned 
him  of  his  danger  (Jer  40^),  and  endeavoured 
to  avenge  his  murder  (41^).  But,  the  assassin 
escaping,  they  feared  lest  they  should  be  implicated 
in  the  siffair,  and  prepared  to  flee  into  E»ypt. 
They  then  went  through  the  form  of  consulting 
Jeremiah ;  but  when  he  advised  them  to  stay  in 
Judaea,  '  all  the  proud  men '  refused,  and  carried 
off  the  prophet  to  Egypt.  24.  The  Heb.  name  of 
Abednego,  Dn  is- 7.  xi.  la  21^  (see  Haxaxiah). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
AZARIAS  ('Afapi'aj).— 1.  1  Es  9^,  called  Uzziah, 
Ez  10^.  2.  1  Es  9",  one  of  those  who  stood  beside 
Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  :  the  name  is 
omitted  in  Neh  8^.  3.  1  Es  9**,  called  Azariah, 
Neh  8".  4.  Name  assumed  bv  the  angel  Raphael 
(To  o^  6»- "  78  9»).  5.  A  captain  in  the  army  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac  5^  ^  ®). 

AZARU  (B  'Afapos,  A"Afoi;pos,  AV  Azuran),  1  Es 
5^'. — The  progenitor  of  a  family  of  432  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  corresp.  name 
in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  He  is  perhaps  identical 
with  Azzur  (B  'A.5ovp  •  »  A  'Aioi/p)  m  Neh  10^^ 

AZAZ  (nji),  a  Reubenite,  the  father  of  Bela 
(1  Ch  5*).    See  Gexealogy. 


AZAZEL  (^lKt£;). — The  name  of  the  spirit  (Lv 
16*-  ^•*  *),  supposed  to  have  its  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  whom,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  goat 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people  was  sent  {ib. 
v.*-**).  'Azazel  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  OT ; 
but  the  name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (2nd 
cent.  B.C.)  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the  evil  angels 
who  (Gn  6*-  *)  formed  unions  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  (as  the  legend  is  developed  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch)  taught  them  various  arts,  and  whose 
offspring,  the  giants,  filled  the  earth  ■with  unright- 
eousness and  wood.  On  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness wTought  by  'Azazel  upon  earth,  the  four 
archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael 
(9^  Gr.),  are  represented  as  impeaching  him  before 
the  Almighty,  who  thereupon  (ch.  10)  bids  Raphael 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  secure  him,  under 
'  rough  and  jagged  rocks,'  at  a  place  in  the  desert 
caU^  'Dudael,'  until  on  'the  great  day  of  judgment' 
he  is  cast  into  the  fire.*  \N  hether  this  legend  is 
developed  from  the  notice  of  'Azazel  in  Lv,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  goat  was 
actually,  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  led 
awav  to  perish  at  the  spot  referred  to,  or  whether 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit,  bound 
in  the  wilderness,  had  already  arisen  at  the  time 
when  the  ceremonial  of  Lv  16  was  framed,  we  do 
not  know  :  the  latter  alternative  is  supported  by 
Cheyne  {ZATW  1895,  pp.  153-156),  who  supposes 
that  the  aim  of  this  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  was  partly  to  provide  the  ignorant 
people  with  a  visible  token  or  the  removal  of  the 
sins  of  the  vear,  partly  to  abolish  the  cultus  of  the 
se'iritn  (Lv'ir,  2  Ch  11",  2  K  23*  [reading  c-.j-ir  he- 
goats,  for  cnrr  gates] ;  cf.  Is  13**  34"),  by  substitut- 
ing a  single  personal  angel,  'Azazel  (evJ  no  doubt 
by  nature,  but  rendered  harmless  by  being  bound), 
for  the  crowd  of  impersonal  and  dangerous  seirim. 
But  whatever  the  precise  attributes  with  which 
'Azazel  was  invested  at  the  time  when  the  ritual 
of  Lv  16  was  framed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ceremonial  was  intended  as  a  symbolical 
declaration  that  the  land  and  people  are  now 
purged  from  guilt,  their  sins  being  handed  over  to 
the  evil  spirit  to  whom  they  are  held  to  belong, 
and  whose  home  is  in  the  desolate  wilderness, 
remote  from  human  habitations  (v.^  'into  a  land 
cut  off').  No  doubt  the  rite  is  a  survival  from  an 
older  stage  of  popular  belief,  engrafted  on,  and 
accommodated  to,  the  sacrificial  system  of  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  expubion  of  e>lls,  whether 
maladies  or  sins,  from  a  community,  by  their  being 
laid  symbolically  upon  a  material  medium,  there 
are  many  analogies  in  other  countries  (see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  the  Golden  Bough,  iL  182ff.).t  The  beUef 
in  goblins,  or  demons  (jinn),  haunting  the  wilder- 
ness and  vexing  the  traveller,  is  particularly 
common  in  Arabia  (see  WeUhausen,  jReste  Arab. 
Heidentums,  pp.  135-140)  t  ■  in  OT  it  is  found  in 
Lv  17^  Is  13^  34"  ('satyrs,'  lit.  he-goats,  and 
LUith,   the  night-monster).      'Azazel    must  have 

*  Cl  54^-  551.  S'  and  81,  wfakh  also  mention  'Azazel,  bat  treat 
him  not  as  fiist  bat  as  tenth  in  caaaoaiiA,  are  oonadered  Xiy 
IXUm.aiidCharies(£noeA,p.  61)to  belong  toalatersti*tam  of  the 
work.  The  flnt  part  of  the  name  Dudorel  has  been  ingeniooaly 
explained  by  Ge^r  {Jvd.  Zttehr.  1864-1865,  p.  201)  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hadudo  in  '  B4th  HadudU'  ('place  of  sbaip  rocks 'X 
tbe  place  12  miles  from  Jerns.,  to  which,  according  to  the 
IGafana  {Yoma  6*^  s),  the  T^.  ot  Fs.-<Jon.  (on  Lt  ifiio-  B),  and 
other  authorities,  the  goat  was  led  on  the  Day  of  Atmieinent, 
and  precipitated  over  the  rocks  that  it  might  perish.  B&h 
Hadiidd  has  been  identified,  with  great  probability,  with  a 
ruined  site  now  called  BH-hudedun,  on  the  edge  <A  a  chalk 
range,  overfaaoging  a  st^p  and  rocl^  chasm,  nearly  doe  E.  of 
Jerus.,  and  at  the  required  distance  (Schick,  ZDPV,  ISSO, 
p.  218X 

t  In  the  OT  the  aim  of  the  rite  described  in  Lv  H«f.a-53  (the 
living  bird  let  loose  in  the  ritual  of  purification  after  leprosy)  is 
probably  similar  (Dillm.  p.  532 ;  Xowack,  Arch.  iL  291L;  W.  R. 
Smith,  ReL  Sem.'^  p.  422). 

tThe  ghm  ('surpri^r';  plur.  'aghteai)  was  one  of  them 
(Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  p.  2911).    See  also  .^mith,  Rd.  Sent.*  p.  126 ff. 
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been  such  a  spirit,  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  in  popular  inm|^ination,  to  receive  a 
special  name,  and  no  doubt  invested  with  attributes 
which,  though  unknown  to  us,  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  ceremonial  of  Lv  Hi 
was  first  designed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  uncertain. 
No  root  ^iv  is  known  in  Hebrew ;  but  'azala  in 
Arab,  means  to  remove,  nlace  far  apart ;  hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  may  have 
signified  the  averter  of  evil  (Ges.),*  or  have  denoted 
a  spirit,  supposed  to  separate  travellers  in  the  desert 
from  their  companions,  or  divert  them  from  their 
way  (Steiner,  and,  with  some  reserve,  Dillm.).t 
Cheyne  considers  that  the  name  was  originally 
hvnx,  'God  is  strong'  (cf.  '^n:]iz  1  Ch  15-^),^  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  deliberately  altered,  to 
conceal  the  true  derivation  of  the  fallen  angel's 
name.§ 

LiTERATnRE.— Ges.  The«.  ».v.  (p.  1012 f.);  Dillm.  on  Lv  168; 
Nowack,  Arch.  ii.  186  f.  (where  further  references  are  given): 
also  Kwald,  Alt.  p.  47 a f.  ;  Lehre  von  Gott,  ii.  201  f. ;  Oehler, 
OT  Theol.  §  140  ;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  403-406. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

AZAZIAH  ('•'i.Viy.). — 1.  A  liCvite  musician  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  when  David  brought 
up  the  ark  to  Jems.  (1  Ch  15-').  2.  The  father 
or  Hoshea  the  prince  of  Ephraim  when  David 
numbered  tlie  people  (1  Ch  27-").  3.  An  overseer 
of  the  temple  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Ch  31"). 

AZBUK  (p'3iH  Neh  3"). — Nehemiah,  the  son  of 
A.,  took  part  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

AZEKAH  (ni5iy  'a  place  hoed  over'). — A  city  of 
Judah,  named  Jos  IQi""",  1  S  17',  2  Ch  ll^,  Neh  IP". 
It  was  evidently  near  the  valley  of  Elah  and  near 
Gath,  and  was  a  frontier  fortress  of  Reholx)am. 
Tlie  Jews  inhabited  it  '  and  the  villages  thereof ' 
after  the  Captivity.  The  later  notices  would  agree 
with  a  site  m  the  south,  where  the  name  might  be 
traced  at  Tell  el  'Azek  ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the 
earlier  notices.  The  name  El  'Azek  is  stated  to 
occur  in  the  hUls  north  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  but 

»  Averrtinetui.  So  Olsh.  §  188»,  Stable,  §  124»,  treating  'azd'zll 
as  (anomalously)  softened  from  the  intensive  form  'azaizel. 

i  The  form  of  the  word  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  one  of  the 
tn>«8  of  Arab,  'broken,'  or  collective,  plurals.  This  was  re- 
marked long  ago  by  Bochart  (Uieroz.  i.  7.50, —  with  many 
examples),  tnough  he  assigned  to  it  an  improbable  meaning : 
Steiner  (Schenkel,  Bibellex.  v.  59fl),  adoptmg  the  same  sug- 
gestion, but  interpreting  more  probably,  conjectures  that 
originally  'azazU  was  a  collective  fiesignation  of  such  spirits  of 
the  desert  (from  a  sing,  'azzdl :  Wright,  Ar.  Gramm.  i.  §  305,  IL), 
and  that  it  only  gradually  became  the  name  of  a  single  spirit. 

t  Not  only  Gabriel  and  Michael  in  Dn,  but  also  many  of  the 
other  names  of  angels  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  are  compounded 
with  El '  God '  (.\riel,  Raphael,  Kokabiel,  Tamiel,  etc. :  see  vi.  7). 

§  The  rendering  of  AV  scape-goat,  inherited  from  the  '  Great 
Bible'  of  1539,  may  be  tracecf  back  through  Seb.  Miinster 
('caper  abiturus'),  Coverdale  ('the  free  goat'),  Luther  ('der 
ledige  Bock'),  and  Jerome  ('cajjer  emissarius')  to  the  rpiyot 
iri^X*A**»»<  (V'^"  i?(i>(nv)  of  Symmachu8(2nd  cent.) ;  but  implies 
a  derivation  (Vmji' =  '?m  Tg  'the  (foing  goat')  oppcsed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Heb.  lan^age  (which  does  not  fonn  such  com- 
pounds), besides  being  mconsistent  with  the  marked  antithesis 
between  for  'Azazel  and  for  Jehovah,  which  does  not  leave  it 
open  to  doubt  that  the  former  is  conceived  as  a  personal  being, 
to  whom  (cf.  v.^')  the  goat  is  sent.  The  Targ.  of  P8.-Jon.  (on  v.iO) 
and  other  Jewish  authorities  interpret  'Azazel  as  the  name  of 
the  '  strong  and  difficult  place '  ('trpi  l^pn  iriH,— implying  the 
view  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  TV  strong)  in  the  wilderness  to  which  the  goat  was  sent : 

the  LXX  (V.8   tS    ituvtrtfi/xiiiti,    V.lO    ii(    Tr,¥   a.Tor»t/.rf,v,    V.26  i/f 

kt(rit)  seems  to  liave  rendered  freely,  treating  the  word  in  v. 8 
as  meaning  the  one  sent  away  (see  Field,  llcxapla,  Auctarium, 

E.  60),  and  in  v.  JO.  28  as  meaning  dismUsal ;  the  latter  rendering 
as  also  been  adopted  by  some  mwlerns.  But  these  exjilana- 
tions  are  equally  open  to  philological  or  other  objections,  which 
place  them  out  of  the  question.  All  the  principal  m<xlern 
authorities  agree  in  explaining  'Azazel  as  a  personal  name. 
ScaiM--g»at  is,  however,  a  felicitous  expression  ;  it  h.os  become 
classical  in  English ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  nut 
be  retained  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  goat  sent  into  fiie 
wilderness,  provided  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  in  no 
way  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Smty. 
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the  repeated  investigations  of  the  Strvey  parties 
failed  to  establish  its  existence.     C.  R.  Coxder. 

AZEL  (*?»>«  perh,  'noble'). — 1.  A  descendant  of 
Jonathan  (1   Ch  8^-'^=9^-**).     See  Gknealogv. 

2.  (AV  Azal)  The  name  of  an  unidentified  site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  (Zee  14'),  possibly  the 
same  as  Beth-ezel  of  Mic  1".  J.  A.  Selbie. 

AZETAS  ['Al:rrrdi),  1  Es  S^'.— The  head  of  a 
family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  P^zr  and  Neh. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

AZGAD.— See  Astad. 

AZIEI.— One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Es  P), 
called  Azariah,  Ezr  7^,  and  Ozias  (AV  Ezias), 
1  Es  82. 

AZIEL  (hi<vy„,  B  'OfeiiJX,  A  -t-).— A  Levite  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  psaltery  (1  Ch  15*").     A  shortened 
form  of  Jaaziel  ("jK'ia;),  as  he  is  called  1  Ch  15". 
H.  St.  J,  Thackeray. 

AZIZA  {tfyw^,  cf.  Palmyr.  iny). — One  of  the  Jews 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr  l(y").  Called 
Zardeus  (wh.  see)  1  Es  9^8.  H.  A.  White. 

AZMAYETH  (hiciy).— 1.  A  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Ch  8^).  2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  S  23»', 
1  Ch  n^),  prob.  identical  with  A.  of  1  Ch  12», 
whose  sons  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  and  A.  of  1  (Jh 
27-'*,  who  was  'over  the  king's  treasuries.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AZMAYETH  (m?iy,  given  in  2  S  23«i,  1  Ch  8=*«, 
as  a  personal  name),  1  Ch  12»,  Ez  2--',  Neh  7*.— A 
town  of  Benjamin,  the  same  as  Beth-azmaveth  in 
the  last- cited  passage,  inhabited  by  the  Jews  after 
the  Captivity.  Now  Hizmeh,  a  small  place  on  the 
hills  S.E.  of  Gibeah.     See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AZMON  (liaiy),  Nu  34^  Jos  15^.  Ezem,  Jos 
1529  193 — ^  place  on  the  border  of  Judah,  some- 
where south  of  Beersheba,  afterwards  given  to 
Simeon.     The  site  is  unknown. 

AZNOTH-TABOR  (ibi?  nuix  'the  ears  of  Tabor') 
Jos  19**. — This  marked  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
lot  of  Naphtali.     The  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Tabor. 

AZOR  ('Aftip).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  l^^-"). 
See  Genealogy. 

AZOTUS  ("ArwToj).— 1.  Ashdod  (wh.  see),  Jth  2=8, 
1  Mac  41'  5«**  10"-  ■"*•  »3-  84  1  !•»  14»^  W>  Ac  8-«>.  2.  The 
hill  on  which  Ashdod  stands  (1  Mac  9^*). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AZRIEL  (V><niB  'help  of  God').— 1.  The  head  of 
a  'father's  house'  in  the  half  tribe  of  Mana.s.seh 
E.  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  5-'»).  2.  A  man  of  Naphtali 
(1  Ch  27'^*).     3.  The  father  of  Seraiah  (Jer  3(i-«). 

AZRIKAM  (Dijnia).— 1.  A  son  of  Neariah  (1  Ch 
323).     2.  A  descendant  of  Jonathan  (1  Ch  S**  9**). 

3.  A  Levite  (1  Ch  9",  Neh  11">).  4.  Tiie  'ruler 
of  the  house'  under  Ahaz,  slain  by  Zichri  tlie 
Ephraimite  (2  Ch  28^). 

AZUBAH  (n=?Ti-).— 1.  Wife  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2'8-i»). 
2.  Motlier  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  K  22^^  =  2  Ch  20^'). 

AZZAN  dji').— Father  of  Paltiel  (Nu  34«). 

AZZUR  (nny  'helper').—!.  One  of  tho.se  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  10").  2.  Father  of 
Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer  28').  3.  Father 
of  Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  (Ezk 
11').    Nos.  2  and  3  are  spelt  in  AV  Azur. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
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B. — This  lett«r  is  used  in  critical  notes  in  the 
OT  and  NT  (except  in  Rev)  to  denote  the  readings 
of  '  the  Vatican  MS '  (Codex  Vatieanus  1209).  It 
is  a  quarto  volume,  consisting  at  present  of  759 
leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  (except  the  poetical 
books  of  OT)  in  three  columns  to  a  page.  It  has 
lost  31  leaves  at  the  beginning  (Gn  1^16^),  part  of 
a  leaf  at  f.  178  (2  K  2*"  ^<^^),  10  leaves  after  f.  348 
(Ps  105-^-137»)  [Eng.  106.  138].  The  NT  begins  on  f. 
618,  and  breaks  oft  at  f.  759  in  the  middle  of  He  9^*. 
The  books  are  arranged  in  the  follo^N^ing  order  :  Gn 
to2Ch,  Es  1  and  2,  Ps.  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Job, Wis,  Sir,  Est, 
Jth,To,  12  Proph,  Is,  Jer,  Bar,  La,  Ep.  Jer,  Ezk,  Dn 
(Theodotions  version).  Gospels,  Ac,  Cath.  Epp.,Ro, 

1  and  2  Co,  Gal,  Eph,  Ph,  Col,  1  and2  Th,  He.  The 
codex  never  contained  the  Praver  of  Manasses  or 
the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  'r he  loss  of  leaves  at 
the  end  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  definitely  of 
the  contents  of  its  NT  canon.  Of  the  books  now- 
recognised  it  lacks  1  and  2  Ti,  Tit,  Philem,  Rev.  The 
missing  chapters  in  He  and  the  Rev  were  added  in 
15th  cent.,  perhaps,  as  Tregelles  conjectures,  in  pre- 
paration for  its  presentation  to  the  Library.  This 
part  of  the  MS  is  quoted  as '  263 '  (Greg. '  293')  m  He, 
as  '  91 '  in  Rev.  The  orig.  MS  was  written  at  some 
time  in  4th  cent.,  and  is  the  work,  according  to 
Tischendorf  (the  Roman  editors  reserve  their  judg- 
ment), of  three  scribes,  one  of  whom,  the  scribe  who 
■wrote  NT,  is  identified  (also  by  Tischendorf)  with 
the  scribe  who  wrote  part  of  OT  and  a  few  leaves 
of  NT  in  X  (which  see).  On  this  identification  it 
seems  impossible  as  yet  to  pronounce  a  final  verdict. 
Armitage  Robinson,  however,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  great 
Bibles  once  stood  side  bv  side  in  the  same  library 
(Euthaliana,  p.  37).  This  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  presence  in  the  margin  both  of  X  and  B  (in  each, 
apparently,  as  the  result  of  an  early  insertion)  of 
a  remarkable  system  of  chapter-numbering  in  the 
Acts,  derived  ultimately  from  the  work  of  Eu- 
thalius,  and  found  besides  in  two  important  MSS 
of  the  Latin  Vulg.  (am  and/w). 

In  the  Gospels  B  lacks  the  Ammonian  sections 
and  Eusebian  canons,  and  presents  a  division  into 
sections  which  appears  besides  only  in  S  (Codex 
Zacynthius)  an  8th  cent.  MS  of  St.  Luke.  In 
Acts,  besides  the  system  already  referred  to,  there 
is  an  earlier  (?)  one,  making  36  chapters.  The 
Cath.  Epp.  also  show  an  earlier  and  a  later  system 
of  division  into  chapters.    From  the  earlier  system 

2  P  was  apparently  excluded.  The  system  in  the 
Pauline  Epp.  is  remarkable.  They  are  treated  as 
a  single  book,  and  the  sections  numbered  continu- 
ously throughout,  the  sequence  of  the  numbers 
showing  that  in  the  source  from  which  this  system 
of  division  was  derived,  Sebreics  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Ephesians. 

The  birthplace  of  the  MS  is  still  obscure.  Hort 
suggested  Rome ;  Armitage  Robinson's  work  on 
Euthalius  gives  some  plausibility  to  Rendel  Harris' 
suggestion  of  Cjesarea.  The  Text  of  the  MS  was 
revised  soon  after  it  had  been  written,  with  the 
help  of  a  fresh  MS,  by  a  corrector  who  is  quoted 
as  B"  in  the  NT  and  l5»  by  Swete  in  the  OT.  Six 
centuries  later  another  scribe  (B''=B')  retraced  the 
faded  original  writing  throughout.  In  consequence, 
the  work  of  the  original  scribe  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  from  sight  except  in  the  case  of  isolated 
words  or  letters  which  the  restorer,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  omitted  to  retrace. 

The  text  of  the  OT  section  of  this  !MS  has  been 
generally  accessible  since  it  was  taken  as  the  basis 
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of  the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX  in  1587.  Its 
NT  text,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  was  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  a  comparison  of  three  more  or  less  imperfect 
collations, — one  made  by  Bartolocci  in  1669,  pre- 
serv-ed  in  Paris ;  one  made  for  Bentley  by  Mico  about 
1720  (supplemented  by  Rulotta  1730),  preserved 
in  Trin.  CoU.,  Cambridge  ;  and  one  by  Birch,  pub- 
lished in  1788,  1798,  and  1801.  The  MS  was  taken 
to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  there  carefully  exam- 
ined, though  not  collated,  by  Hug  in  1809.  After 
its  restoration  to  the  Vatican  it  was  inspected  at 
various  times  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
Alford,  but  under  conditions  that  precluded 
thorough  collation.  Since  1850  three  editions, 
purporting  to  give  the  text  of  the  MS,  have  been 
published  at  Rome.  The  first,  under  the  names  of 
Mai  and  VerceUone,  in  1857 ;  the  second,  under 
the  same  names,  in  1859 ;  the  third,  tmder  the 
names  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza,  at  various  dates 
between  1868  and  1881.  These  editions  are  now 
superseded  by  a  magnificent  reproduction  in  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  entire  MS.  Its  readings 
in  the  OT  are  most  readily  accessible  in  Swete's 
Camb.  edition,  1887-1889.  They  are  recorded  in 
the  NT  in  the  critical  editions  of  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorf. 

XoTB. — The  same  symbol,  in  critical  notes  on  Rev,  denotes  an 
8th  cent.  HS  of  Rev,  also  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  MS  described  above,  and  it 
wooki  prevent  cotSusion  if  this  latter  MS  were  referred  to  as  Bj. 

J.  O.  F.  Murray. 
B. — A  symbol  used    in  criticism    of   Hex.   by 
Dillmann    to  signify    the    work    of   the   Elohist 
(E) ;  by  Schultz  for  that  of  the  Jahwist  (J).     See 
Hexateuch.  F.  H.  Woods. 

BAAL  Cyss,  BdaX  or  Ba<fX).— The  word  means 
owner  or  lord,  and  is  used  both  of  men  and  gods. 
When  used  of  men  it  implies  possession,  so  owner 
of  house,  land,  cattle,  etc.  ;  then  it  comes  to  mean 
husband.  When  applied  to  gods  it  also  means 
oumer,  not  sovereign,  possessor  of  the  land  rather 
than  ruler  of  men.  Thus  we  have  the  B.  of  Tyre,  the 
B.  of  Peor,  etc.,  and,  by  an  extension,  B.  of  other 
objects,  e.g.  B.  -berith ;  sometimes  B.  is  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  a  god,  so  possibly  in  the  case  of  Baal- 
gad.  The  name  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews  in 
later  times  that  1173  (bOsheth,  shame)  was  freq. 
substituted  for  it  (see  IsHBOSHETH).  Thus  we  get 
Ishbosheth,  Mephibosheth  for  Ishbaal,  Meribbaal ; 
and  Dillmann  has  shown  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  fem.  ^  BdaX  (^  alffxvrv  bein^the  kere)  that  we 
find  in  the  prophetic  books  (LXS)  and  Ro  11*. 

The  original  conception  is  a  problem  of  great 
difficulty  and  obscurity,  the  more  so  on  account  of 
the  misconceptions  that  have  gathered  about  it. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  there  was  a  supreme 
deity  known  as  Baal,  who  is  frequently  identified 
with  the  sun.  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine 
first  the  alleged  solar  character  of  Baal.  The 
evidence  may  be  thus  summarised.  We  find  on 
inscriprions  Baal  Hammon,  and  on  a  Carthaginian 
monument  Baal  Hammon  is  represented  with  a 
crown  of  rays.  The  Hammanim  are  sun-pUlars, 
and  used  in  idolatrous  worship.  The  root  means 
'to  be  hot.'  Further,  Baalbek  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopolis  (sun-city).  At  Beth-shemesh 
(house  of  the  stm)  there  was  a  temple  to  B.  But 
this  evidence  is  far  from  cogent,  and  much  too 
slender  to  bear  the  identification  of  B.  with  the 
stm  ;  at  the  most  it  will  show  only  that  the  sxm  was 
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sometimes  regarded  as  a  B.  This  is  all  that  can 
be  inferred  from  the  temple  of  B.  at  Betli-shemesh  ; 
and  the  Gr.  name  of  Baalbek  is  even  less  weighty, 
since  evidence  of  that  kind  is  necessarily  somewhat 
late.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  B.  and  the  sun  are 
distinguished,  2  K  23'.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
for  sun-worshippers  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  a  B., 
but  it  does  not  follow  tnat  the  converse  is  true, 
and  that  B. -worshippers  identified  the  object 
of  their  worship  with  tne  sun.  It  is  not  probable 
that  B.  was  even  a  sky -god.  It  is  true  that  the 
Baalim  were  regarded  as  the  producers  of  fertility, 
and  to  them  were  ascribed  the  corn  and  wine  and 
oil  (Hos  2*-*).     We  think  of  the  sun  and  rain  as 

givers  of  fertility.  But  much  of  the  district  where 
i.  worship  prevailed  was  not  fertilised  by  rain, 
but  by  natural  and  artificial  irrigation.  The  land 
that  was  thus  naturally  watered  and  made  fruitful 
was  said  in  Arabia  to  be  '  watered  by  the  Ba  1' ;  and 
in  the  phrase  '  what  the  sky  waters  and  what  the 
Ba'l  waters,'  the  latter  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  former.  So  the  Mishna  and  Talmud  draw 
a  distinction  between  land  artificially  irrigated 
and  land  naturally  moist,  calling  the  latter  the 
'house  of  B.'  or  'field  of  the  house  of  B'  (W.  R. 
Smith,  RS^  97).  It  is  true  that  in  Pal.  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  depended  on  rain,  and  corn  was  cer- 
tainly regarded  as  a  gift  of  the  Baalim.  But 
analogy  would  make  the  transition  possible  from 
the  idea  of  the  Baalim  as  givers  of  fertility  through 
the  springs  of  the  oasis  to  the  idea  that  they  gave 
it  througli  the  rains  of  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
analogy  may  have  worked  the  other  way,  and  that 
they  may  hrst  have  been  conceived  as  givers  of 
rain,  and  then  as  givers  of  the  fertilising  streams 
and  underground  waters.  If,  as  Noldeke  and 
Wellhausen  think,  B. -worship  originated  in  Arabia, 
the  former  view  would  be  more  probable.  W.  R. 
Smith,  however,  argues  that  '  cults  of  the  B.  type 
and  the  name  of  B.  itself  were  borrowed  along 
with  aLTiciilture  from  the  Northern  Semites,  and 
entered  Arabia  with  the  date-palm.  At  the  same 
time,  he  argues  forcibly  that  B.'s  land  is  not  origin- 
ally land  watered  by  the  sky,  but  by  '  springs, 
streams,  and  underground  flow,'  although  later  the 
Baalim  were  regarded  as  fertilising  tlie  land 
watered  by  rain. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  question  whether  the 
common  view  is  correct,  that  B.  was  the  name  for 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  Canaanites.  It  is  a 
serious  objection  to  this  view,  that,  except  in 
names,  neither  on  the  monuments  nor  in  the  OT 
can  we  find  B.  as  a  proper  name  standing  by  itself. 
We  frequently  have  B.  with  the  article,  the  B.,  or 
B.  followed  by  the  name  of  a  place,  quality,  etc. 
In  the  former  case  the  use  of  the  article  precludes 
us  from  treating  B.  as  a  proper  name :  it  means  the 
divine  owner  or  landlord  of  the  district  in  question. 
Similarly  in  the  latter  case  the  particular  B.  in- 
tended 13  distinguished  from  other  Baals  by  the 
addition  of  the  qualifying  words.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  B.  was  originally  one  and  the  same  deity, 
but  for  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  the  B.  of 
one  place  was  a  different  god  from  the  B.  of 
another  (cf.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  p.  19).  But  if 
that  had  been  so,  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
traces  of  this  original  deity,  whereas  all  we  find  is 
the  Baals  into  which  he  has  been  differentiated. 
Nor  is  it  easy  on  this  view  to  account  for  the  use 
of  the  plural  'the  Baalim.'  This  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  emphatic  plural  'great  B.,'  or  as 
images  of  B.,  or  B.  under  his  various  manifesta- 
tions. But,  taken  with  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned, by  far  the  most  natural  explanation  is  that 
the  word  is  a  collective  plural,  ana  means  the  local 
Baals.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  B.  can 
hardly  be  tlie  sun,  for  it  is  the  same  everywhere, 
while  the  Baalim  were  distinct  from  each  other, 


and  thus  our  previous  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
an  independent  line  of  argument. 

The  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  following 
statement.  There  was  originally  no  supreme  deity 
called  B.,  nor  is  B.  to  be  identified  with  the  sun. 
There  was  only  the  Baal  (or  Baals)  of  particular 
places  distinct  from  each  other.  The  worship 
probably  arose  in  connexion  with  agriculture. 
The  local  Baals  fertilised  each  his  own  district  by 
his  streams  and  springs,  and  hence  they  were  the 
owners  of  these  naturally  fertile  spots.  Tribute 
was  therefore  due  to  them,  whether  for  the  crops 
raised  on  the  fertile  ground,  or  for  the  water  used 
in  making  land  fertile  by  irrigation.  By  a  natural 
extension  the  fertility  oi  land  watered  by  rain  was 
also  ascribed  to  the  Baals.  But  by  a  process,  to 
which  we  have  abundant  parallels  in  the  cults  of  the 
powers  of  fertility,  the  giving  of  animal  fruitfulness 
was  attributed  to  them,  and  their  worship  was  thus 
debased  by  repulsive  immorality.  These  Baalim 
seem  from  Hos  2"  to  have  haa  their  individual 
names.  It  is  admitted  by  W.  R.  Smith  that '  in  later 
times  B.  or  Bel  became  a  proper  name,  esp.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cult  of  the  Bab.  Bel '  (ES''  95). 

When  Israel  entered  Canaan  the  worship  of  the 
Baalim  was  everywhere  present.  As  it  was  esp. 
associated  M'ith  agriculture,  which  the  Israelites 
learnt  from  the  Canaanites,  there  was  danger  lest 
they  should  take  over  also  the  religious  festivals 
connected  with  the  various  agricultural  seasons, 
and  thus  succumb  to  the  deadly  fascination  of  the 
sensual  nature-worship  of  the  older  inhabitants. 
That  this  actually  happened  we  learn  from  the 
history.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  custom, 
which  we  find  among  the  Israelites,  of  speaking 
of  J"  as  Baal.  Since  B.  was  not  a  proper  name, 
but  only  an  appellative,  this  custom  was  perfectly 
innocent,  and  all  that  was  meant  was  that  J"  was 
the  divine  owner  of  His  peojile,  or  the  husband 
of  Israel.  But  this  double  use  of  the  term  Baal 
for  the  local  deity  and  for  J"  tended  to  produce 
confusion  between  them,  and  by  this  syncretism- 
the  conception  of  J"  was  debased  by  elements 
borrowed  from  nature-worship,  and  the  lapse  into 
idolatry  was  made  much  easier.  The  fact  referred 
to,  that  the  Israelites  spoke  of  J"  as  Baal,  has 
been  disputed,  but  rests  on  very  stron<'  evidence. 
We  have  names  such  as  Ishbaal  and  Meribbaal, 
and  even  such  a  name  as  Bealiah  (1  Ch  12*), 
'J"  is  Baal.'  Further,  we  learn  from  Hosea  that 
the  Israelites  called  J"  Baali,  i.e.  my  Baal  (Hos  2^* ; 
see  Driver,  Sam.  186,  195  f.,  279 ;  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Names,  Ultf.). 

With  Ahab  a  new  phase  emerges.  The  B.  whose 
worship  he  establisned  was  Melkart,  the  B.  of 
Tyre,  his  wife's  home  (1  K  16'-).  We  have  here  an 
instance  of  a  local  B.  worshipped  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  worship  of  Melkart  was  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  worship  of  J",  but  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  it.  Elijah  forced  on  the  popular 
mind  the  conviction  that  J"  and  MeH^art  were 
mutually  exclusive.  The  worship  wa.s  discontinued 
by  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab  (2  Iv  3-),  but  stamped 
out  bj'  Jehu's  treacherous  slaughter  of  its  adherents 
(2  K  lO^*"-'^).  In  Judah  it  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
continued  by  Ahaziah  (2  K  8^8- ").  We  find  it  in  the 
reign  of  Athaliah,  and  it  was  suppressed  at  her  death 
(2  K  11'*).  The  later  B. -worship,  to  which  we  find 
several  references  in  the  prophets  ( Hosea,  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah),  seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
local  Baalim  rather  than  of  Mol^art. 

The  Baalim  were  chiefly  worshipped  at  the 
high-places,  but  also  on  housetops.  Obelisks  stood 
beside  their  altars,  and  sometimes  an  A.sherah  or 
sacred  pole.  Children  were  offered  sis  bumt- 
ollerings  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ( Jer  19* ; 
but  cf.  JiS^  372  n. ).    We  often  read  of  incense  being 
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oflered  to  them.  Melkart  -was  worshipped  with 
animal  sacriliees,  and  homage  was  done  to  him  by 
bowing  the  knee  and  kissing  his  image.  He  had 
not  only  priests,  but  prophets.  These  are  numbered 
at  450  "in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  their  frenzied  prayers  and  cutting  of 
themselves  to  gain  the  attention  of  their  g<M  is 
given  in  1  K  18^. 

LrrERATTRK. — By  far  the  most  imitortant  dlscnsdon  is  that  of 
W.  B.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semitet,^  pp.  9S-113.  The  follow- 
ing may  also  be  ctmsolted : — Oort,  The  ifonhip  <(f  Baalim  in 
I»r. ;  Baudissin,  Jahte  et  Moloeh,  aod  in  Heizoe,  JLt  *.v. ; 
Kowack,  Bd>.  Arehaol.  iL  301-305;  Baetbgen,  Beitrdge  zur 
Stm.  ReliffUmtifeaeh. ;  Konig^,  Die  Hauptprobleme,  pp.  35-33 ; 
Dillmann,  MtmatAeriekU  air  Akad.  der  Wittenseh.  zu  BerUn, 

13S1,  p.  «aff.  A-  S.  Peakje. 

BIJLL  (^25). — 1.  A  Renbenite,  the  tather  of 
Beerah,  who  was  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(1  Ch  5').  2.  A  Gibeonite,  grandunde  of  Saul 
(1  Ch  8*^=936). 

BAAL,  BAAL  AH,  BAALATH  ("^sg,  rhy^  nVo).— 
1.  Baalah  (1  Ch  13«,  Jos  15»- '%  a  name  for  Kiiiath- 
jearim.  2.  Baalah  Mount  (Jos  15"),  the  ridge 
which  runs  west  from  Ekron  to  Jabneel.  3.  Baal^ 
(Jos  15^),  a  citv  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
prob.  the  same  as  Balah,  Jos  19^  ( =  Bilhah,  1  Ch  4») 
and  Bealoth,  Jos  IS*-*.  4.  Baalath  (Jos  19"),  a  town 
of  Dan.  The  site  is  uncertain.  5.  Baalath  (1  K 
9^=2  Ch  8«) :  the  town  is  noticed  with  Tadmor,  but 
also  in  the  second  passage  with  Beth-horon.  The 
site  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  No.  4.  6.  Baalath- 
beer  (Jos  19^ ;  Baal,  1  Ch  4»).  This  seems  to  have 
been  perhaps  the  same  as  Ramah  of  the  Xegeb, 
according  to  the  first  passage.  Evidently  a  hill  in 
the  Tih  plateau,  S.  or  S.E.  of  Beersheba.  A  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  part  of  the  desert  is  the  white 
dome  of  the  small  shrine  called  Kubbet  el  Baul, 
which  may  retain  the  name,  S.  of  Tell  el  ililh. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BAAL-BERITH  (nn?  ^£5  =  'lord  of  the  covenant'), 
the  god  of  Shechem,  where  he  had  a  temple,  Jg  8** 
9* ;  also  called  El-berith,  Jg  9**.  The  name  may 
mean  the  god  who  presides  over  covenants,  cf.  Zeirs 
'OpKios ;  or  the  god  of  the  Can.  league  which  centred 
at  Shechem ;  or  the  god  of  the  covenant  between 
Canaanites  and  Israelites,  cf.  Gn  34. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

BAALE-JUDAH  (rrr-T  '^i'Z  2  S  G^).— The  same  as 
Baalah  iJos  15S  1  Ch  l3*-«),  the  old  name  of 
KiRiATH-JKARiM,  which  see.  The  name  is  no 
doubt  an  error  for  '  Baal  of  Judah '  (cf.  parall.  1  Ch 
13*  '  to  Baalah,'  and  Jos  15®*  18'*,  where  it  is  called 
Kiriath-baal,  i.e.  'city  of  Baal').  It  must  have 
been  noted  once  as  a  seat  of  Baal- Worship. 

C.  R.  COXDKR. 

BAAL-GAD  {li  h^z  'Baal  of  fortune'?),  Jos  11" 
12'  13\ — Close  to  Hermon,  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lebanon.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  on  the 
north-west  slopes  of  Hermon.  The  most  probable 
site  is  at  'Ain  Jedeideh,  '  the  strong  spring,*  in  this 
direction,  near  the  road  to  Damascus. 

C.  R-  CONDEE. 

BAAL-HAMON  (ficn  S23),  Ca  8".— Perhaps  for 
Baal- Hermon,  or  tJie  Amanus.     See  Sybia. 

BAAL-HANAlf  (1:17  Sr3  *  Baal  is  gracious ').—!.  A 
king  of  Edom  (Gn  36»-»,  1  Ch  1*^»).  2.  A 
Gederite  who  had  charge  of  David's  olive  and 
sycomore  trees  (1  Ch  27^). 

BAAL-HAZOR  (lisc!  ''i"),  2  S  13^3,  near  Ephraim, 
appears  to  be  the  high  mountain  east  of  the 
road  to  Shechem,  called  Tell  'Asur.  It  is  very 
rugged,  with  grey  limestone  slopes,  and  with  a 
small  group  of  oaks  at  the  top  beside  a  shrine,  and 
ruins  of  a  town.  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  See 
P-4XESTIXE.  C.  R.  COXDEB. 


BAAL-HERMON  (\cnn  ^25),  Jg  3»,  1  Ch  5^.  See 
Hermox. 

BAALI  and  BAALIM.— See  Baal. 

BAALIS  (^^2.3,  BeX«<r<i),  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
(Jer  40  [Gr.  47]  "). 

BAAL-MEON  (pjfo  f?23),  Nn  32«,  1  Ch  5«,  Ezk  &. 
Beth-baal-meon,  Jos  13".  Beth-meon,  Jer  48**; 
probably  Beon,  Nu  32*. — A  town  of  Reuben  near 
Dibon.  It  is  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  9,  as 
built  by  Mesha.  The  present  ruin,  Ma'in,  a  large 
mound*  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  west  of  Medeba. 
The  ruins  are  those  of  a  Roman  town.  See  Mem. 
East  Pal.  Survey,  vol.  L  s.v.  The  valley  beneath 
to  the  south  is  well  watered.  In  the  Onomcutieon 
{s.v.  Baalmeon)  this  site  is  noticed  as  still  a  large 
village  near  Baaru  ( Machserus ;  see  Reland,  Pal. 
pp.  487, 611, 881),  and  9  Roman  nules  from  Heahbon, 
where  were  naturtil  hot  springs.  The  springs  axe 
those  of  Callirrhoe,  in  the  great  ravine  of  the 
Zerka  Ma'in  to  the  south.  C.  R.  CoXDEB. 

BAAL-PEOR  (-rrf  ^23,  BeeX^eywp,  Dt  4«',  Nu  25», 
Ps  106^j  was  the  local  deity  of  Mt.  Peor.  In  Dt 
4*',  Hos  9^  it  is  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
Israelites  are  said  (Nu  25*)  to  have  worshipped  him 
during  their  stay  in  Shittim.  It  is  frequently  sup- 
posed that  his  worship  was  especially  licentious, 
since  in  the  same  context  mention  is  made  of  the 
unchastity  of  the  Israelites  with  the  women  of 
Moab  ani  Midian.  But  the  two  facts  are  not 
definitely  connected,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence 
for  this  opinion  (cf.  Driver  on  Dt  4'). 

A.  S.  Peake. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (c-r;?  ^sz),  2  S  5*>,  1  Ch  14". 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  but  the  situation  is  un- 
certain.    See  Driver  on  2  S  5*. 

BAALSAMUS  {BadXaafios,  AY  Balasamos),  1  £b 
9** ;  in  Neh  8",  iL\ASElAH. 

BAAL-SHALISHAH  (r^h^  hzz),  2  K  4«.  Coin- 
pare  Shalisha.  The  situation  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
village  Ke/r  Thilth  presences  the  name  of  Shal- 
isha.    See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  liv. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (-ca  ^23  'Baal  of  the  palm'), 
.Ig  2iJ^. — It  was  near  Bethel  and  Gibeah, — perhaps 
connected  -n-ith  the  palm  of  Deborah  (Jg  4'),  which 
was  between  Bethel  and  Ramah, — a  position  which 
might  suit  the  notice  of  Baal-tamar,  whence 
Gibeah  was  attacked.  C.  R.  Coxdeb. 

BAALZEBUB  (r:i  ^23,  BoaX  iimar,  2  K  1^  »•«•«). 
— A  Baal  of  flies,  worshipped  in  Ekron,  uid 
consulted  bv  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab  and  king 
of  IsraeL  "Why  he  was  called  Baal  of  flies  is 
not  clear.  Probably  he  was  regarded  as  the  lord 
of  flies,  and  worshipped  bv  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  by  them.  If  Baal  were  the  sun,  the 
name  would  probably  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  calls  out  the  flies 
in  such  numbers  that  in  hot  countries  they  become 
a  plague.  But  this  is  probably  not  so  (see  Baal). 
W  e  see  from  the  narrative  in  Kings  that  he  was 
specially  famous  as  a  giver  of  oracles.  Probably  the 
busv  flies,  who  swarm  evervwhere,  were  regarded 
as  his  messengers.  In  NT  (Mt  10^  12»^  »,  Mk  3«, 
Lk  11^-  ^  ^)  the  name  is  changed  to  Beelzebul 
(B€eXfe^oi5X,  WH  Beefe/Soi-X,  AV  and  RV  Beelzebub, 
RVm  Beelzebul ;  cf.  Beliar  for  Belial),  and  has 
become  a  name  for  the  prince  of  the  de^nls. 

A    Q   Pe  \ke 

BAAL-ZEPHON  (}2¥  ^23)  is  mentioned  Ex  14*- », 
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Nu  33''  only,  as  one  of  three  places  near  '  the  sea ' 
crossed  by  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  seat  of  some 
form  of  Baal-worship,  the  character  of  which,  as 
indicated  by  Zephon,  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  225b)  translates  B-Z.  by  locus  Typhonis  vel 
Typhoni  sacer,  and  others  are  disposed  to  regard 
Typhon  as  a  variant  of  Zephon.  But  Typhon 
seems  to  be  pure  Greek,  with  a  suitable  Gr.  deri- 
vation, and  no  good  reason  has  been  adduced  for 
attributing  an  Egypt,  origin  to  the  word.  Typhon 
was  called  by  various  names,  the  most  common 
being  Set.  Set  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  god  of  foreigners,  and  was  combined,  or  perhaps 
confused,  with  Baal.  Other  explanations  of  Zephon 
are,  (1)  the  north,  or  the  north  wind,  making  it 
equivalent  to  j'lEy  ;  (2)  a  watch-tower,  from  the 
root  IDS.  The  word  psy  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
Nu  26",  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (Gn  46i«)  ivs-^ 
occurs,  whieli  seems  to  be  derived  from  r\B>i. 

The  situation  is  as  uncertain  as  the  etymology. 
It  has  been  placed  on  the  N.  shore  of  Egypt  by 
Brugsch,  who  identifies  it  with  Mt.  Casius  ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  Isthmus,  on  some  hill  like 
Shekh  Ennedek  (Naville)  ;  at  Jebel  'Atakah,  or  a 
spot  on  the  E.  side  of  the  modern  canal  nearly 
opposite  fort  Ajrud.  The  conjecture  of  Ebers 
(Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  p.  570)  that  Phoenician 
sailors  propitiated  the  god  of  the  north  wind  when 
starting  southwards  on  a  voyage  down  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  is  a  plausible  one.  The  much  quoted  tract  of 
Plutarch,  de  Jside  et  Osiride,  may  be  referred  to  for 
further  information  about  Typhon ;  and  in  Bau- 
meister,  DenkmiUcr  des  class.  Alter,  p.  2135b,  there 
is  a  picture,  Egyptian  in  style  (No.  2893). 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

BAANA  (Kjy,3,  possibly  for  n^:;-;?  '  son  of  dis- 
tress'?;  but  this  and  similar  contractions  are  highly 
uncertain).—!.  (1  K  4i;)  and  2.  (1  K  4i«)  Two  of 
Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers.  3.  (Neh  3'*) 
Father  of  Zadok,  one  of  the  builders  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah.  4.  (1  Es  5^  Baaud  A  B)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  returned  from  the  Capti- 
vity with  Zerubbabel.  Possibly  the  same  as  (3)  and 
BaANAH  (3).  C.  F.  BURNEY. 

BAANAH  (njyg). — 1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  aBenjamite 
from  Bceroth,  who,  with  his  brotlier  Rechab,  mur- 
dered Ishbosheth  and  brought  his  head  to  David 
at  Hebron.  They  were  slain  at  David's  command, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  hung  up  over  the  pool 
in  Hebron  (2  S  4'-^'-').  Possibly  the  brothers  had  fled 
from  Beeroth,  a  Gibeonite  city,  when  Saul  slew  the 
Gibeonites  (2  S  2P).  2.  A  Netophathite,  father 
of  Heled  (Heleb),  2  S  2329,  1  Ch  1 1^".  3.  One  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  Exile  -with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr 
2^  Neh  V,  and  probably  10-'').  See  also  Baana  ( = 
Kjl^3).  J.  F.  Stenning. 

BAANI  (A  Haavl,  B  -vel,  AV  Maani  from  the 
Aldine  text),  1  Es  9»^  =  Bani,  Ezr  10**. 

BAARA  (n-!5;,3).— Wife  of  a  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8«). 

BAASEIAH  (nis-ys  probably  by  error  for  'y?, 
Maao-af,  B).— A  Koliathite  (1  Ch  6*»). 

BAASHA  (K"^y3),  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  lowly  origin, 
as  the  prophet  Jehu  describes  him  as  having  been 
'exalted  out  of  the  dust'  (I  K  10-').  When  Nadab, 
son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
town  of  Gibbethon,  Baasha  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him.  lie  also  exterminated  all  the  seed  of 
Jeroboam,  thus  fulfilling  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Ascending  the  throne  of 
the  ten  northern  tribes  about  B.C.  914,  he  reigned 
for  twenty-four  years.  His  reign  was  that  of  a 
restless  and  warlike  adventurer.     He  carried  on  a 


long  war  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Unable  to 
withstand  him,  Asa  purchased  the  help  of  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  invaded  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Israel,  and  captured  several  towns. 
This  drew  Baasha  away  from  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  the  building  of  a  fort  called 
Ramah,  to  bloclcade  the  north  of  Judah.  Asa  led 
his  forces  against  Ramah  and  destroyed  it,  usinfj 
the  materials  to  build  the  towns  of  Geba  and 
Mizpah  (1  K  15""",  2  Ch  16'-«).  (See  Asa.)  In 
matters  of  religion  Baasha  did  not  profit  by  the 
warning  given  in  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  house,  but  followed  his  evil  example  in  main- 
taining the  calf  -  worship.  On  this  account  the 
same  fate  was  denounced  against  his  house  by  the 
prophet  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani  (1  K  16^).  He  himself, 
however,  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  buried 
in  Tirzah,  his  capital.  Elah,  his  son,  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  (10*^).  R.  M.  Boyd. 

BABBLER.— To  '  babble '  (a  word  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  childish  sound  ba  oa,  with 
freq.  term,  le)  is  to  talk  incoherently,  hence  fool- 
ishly or  unseasonably.  'Babbler'  is  given  in  AV 
as  tr.  of  ba'al  halldshon  (pE'Vn  h]i^),  lit.  '  the  lord  of 
the  tongue'  (RV  'the  charmer'),  Ec  10"  ;  \airi(rri)s 
(RV  '  braggart '),  Sir  20^ ;  and  ffwepfioXdyoi,  Ac  17". 

In  the  last  word  there  is  a  touch  of  something  worse  than 
babbling.  It  was  applied  first  to  the  crow,  as  the  bird  that  picks 
up  scattered  grain  (a-Tip/Mt  '  a  seed,'  and  kiynv '  to  gather ') ;  then 
to  any  'parasite'  or  '  hanger  on,'  who  picks  up  what  he  can  in 
the  market  or  harbour  by  his  wits.  Such  an  one  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  obligation  of  his  words,  and  so  any  mere  prater  may 
have  been  callwl  a  upermolojos.*  See  Trench,  On  the  A  V,  p.  15C  f. 

Babbling  as  a  subst.  is  found  in  Pr  23*  'who 
hath  b.  ?'  (n'!7,  RV  'complaining');  Sir  19»  20* 
(\a\id);  1  Ti  620,  2  Ti  2"*  'profane  and  vain  b»' 
(K€vo<(>u)vlai,  lit.  'empty  talkings'). 

J.  Hastings. 

BABE. — Two  distinct  words  have  been  tr^  '  babe  * 
in  NT.  1.  Brephos  {^pi(po%),  either  an  unborn 
(Lk  !«•  «)  or  recently  born  child,  Lk  2i'^  i«,  1  P  2' 
(with  adj.  dpTty^vvtjToi  'newborn');  Lk  18"*  RV 
'they  brought  unto  him  also  their  b»'  (AV 
'infants')';  Ac  V^  RV  (AV  'young  children'); 
2  Ti  315  RV '  from  a  b.  ( AV  '  chUd'*)  thou  hast  known 
the  sacred  writings.'  2.  Nepios  (i/ijirios),  a  child 
that  cannot  yet  speak  (fT7= '  not,'  #iros  = '  a  word '), 
Mt  ll^J  2116,  Lk  1021,  Ro  2'*,  1  Co  3S  He  5^\  It  is 
a  pity  that  RV  has  not  kept  these  words  distinct. 
'Infant'  (in  'not,'  fans  'speaking')  is  so  evident 
a  tr"  of  nepios  that  it  mij^ht  have  been  used 
throughout  for  that  word,  and  for  that  word  only, 
leaving  '  babe '  for  br&pfws.  Then  the  point  of 
Mt  2116  would  have  been  seen  at  once,  '  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  infants  (children  not  old  enough  to 
speak)  thou  hast  perfected  praise ' ;  and  of  Ro  2^ 
'  a  teacher  of  infants.'  Besides,  nepios  carries  the 
suggestion  of  contrast  betAveen  infancy  and  man- 
hood (WXeios,  adult,  as  He  5"-  ",  1  Co  14-"",  or 
d.vi,p,  nmn,  as  1  Co  13",  EV  '  child,'  Eph  4i3-  ",  EV 
'children').  And  the  further  use  of  'infant'  to 
signify  a  len;al  minor  would  very  well  express  the 
apostle's  point  in  Gal  4i- »  '  as  long  as  the  heir  is 
an  infant,'  etc.  (EV  'child'). 

In  OT  •  babe '  is  given  as  tr"  of  na'ar  (n'j)  Ex  2«, 
the  usual  word  for  a  boy  of  puberty  =  irars,  puer ; 
of  '()Ul  ('jSiy)  Ps  8'-*  17'*,  a  suckling  ;  and  of  ta'alul 
('?''?y.Ci)  from  the  same  root.  Is  3-».      J.  Hastings. 

BABEL,  CITY  AND  TOWER  OF.— The  city  of 
Babel  or  Babylon  was,  from  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabi  downwards,  the  capital  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.     It  was  especially  famous  for  its  temple 

•  Ramsay,  In  a  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  this  word  in 
the  Expositor  (."".th  ser.  vol.  ii.  pp.  220  f.,  202 1.),  denies  all 
reference  to  speaking.  The  Athenians,  lie  thinks,  applied  this 
slang  term  of  contempt  to  St.  Paul  simply  as  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  learned  and  exclusive  society. 
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Sag-ilia  (*of  the  exalted  [lit.  'reaching  to  the 
clouds ']  head '),  situated  upon  the  ea^t  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimroud),  the 
neighbouring  town  to  Babylon,  there  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  a  ruined  temple  of  Nebo  which 
was  called  bv  the  Babylonians  E-Zidda  ('  hotise  of 
eternity').  "Like  the  latter,  the  temple  E-sag-illa, 
dedicated  to  Bel  -  Merodach,  had  seven  storeys, 
foUo^vin^  in  this  the  fashion  of  all  the  larger 
Babylonian  temples  (see  Babyloxia,  p.  220*).  A 
detailed  account  of  Babylon,  unquestionably  based 
on  personal  observation,  is  given  by  Herodotus 
(i.  178  ft".).  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
sanctuary  of  Zeus-Belos  mentioned  bv  him  mnst 
be  identified,  not  with  the  still  partially  preserved 
temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  but  with  the  temple 
Sag-ilia,  which  was  then  standing,  although  it  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  latter  temple,  more- 
over, not  only  consisted  of  the  so-called  zikkurat 
or  storied  tower  j\ist  mentioned,  which  bore  the 
special  name  of  E-timin-an-ki  ('house  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  heaven  and  earth ') ;  it  was  a  whole 
complex  of  sanctuaries.  In  one  of  these  stood  the 
famous  imageof  Bel-Merodach.  the  annual  touching 
of  which  by  the  kings  of  Babylon  at  the  New  Years 
festival  served  to  conlirm  afresh  their  title  and  to 
establish  their  dominion.  On  this  account  Xerxes 
had  it  removed  (cf.  C.  F.  Lehmann,  Samas-sutn- 
ukin,  p.  49),  while  he  spared  (Her.  i.  183)  the  other 
image  of  Zeus  (no  doubt  the  statue  of  Nebo,  which 
also  had  a  place  in  Sag-ilia).  His  removal  of  the 
first  occasioned  the  mistake  into  which  later  his- 
torians (e.g.  Arrian  and  Strabo)  fell,  of  supposing 
that  Xerxes  completely  destroyed  Sag-ilia. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  Babylon,  the  ruinous 
heaps  running  from  N.  to  S.  and  all  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  represent  the  following 
ancient  structures:  Jumjuna  =  the  great  banking- 
house  ;  Tell  'AmT&n= Sag-ilia ;  Kassr^one  of  the 
palaces  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (the  royal  palace 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  was  on  the  'W.  bank) ; 
Babil  =  the  famous  terraced  gardens.  The  two 
great  walls  described  by  Herodotus  (i.  181)  were 
built  by  Nebucli.  n.,  who,  in  a  special  sense,  was  the 
refounder  of  Babylon.  The  outer  M-all  was  named 
Nimitti-Bel  ('dwelling  of  Bel'),  the  maer  Imgvr- 
Bel  ('  Bel  was  gracious  '),  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  names  of  the  walls  of  Nippur,  the  ancient  city 
of  Bel  (Nimitti-Marduk  and  Imgur-Marduk). 

In  the  biblical  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gn 
11^'*),  v.^  is  probably  a  later  addition,  for  Babel 
was  certainly  not  amongst  the  oldest  sanctuaries 
of  the  land  of  Shinar  (Chaldaea).  In  this  con- 
nexion a  tradition  preserved  bv  the  LXX  of  Is  10^ 
is  of  the  highest  interest.  NVe  read  there,  ttjv 
Xiipo-v  TTjr  ivdvo]  Bo;3uXaJj'oj  /tat  XaXavW?  (according  to 
TaJm.  tradition  Calneh  is  the  ancient  Nippur)  o5  6 
Tvpyos  (fiKoSofj.-ri6rj,  '  the  country  above  Babylon  and 
Calneh  where  the  tower  was  built.'  Kis,  to  whose 
situation  these  words  may  perhaps  refer,  contained 
the  famous  temple  Kk/irsag-kalam7na  {' mountsiin 
of  the  world,'  cf.  Is  14^),  and  in  the  same  city 
Khammurabi  built  the  temple  Miti-ursagga,  whose 
'top  {sag)  he  carried  up  \illa)  as  high  as  heaven' 
(annd-gim).  The  same  Khammurabi  would  then 
have  built  also  Sag-Ula  at  Babel.  See  also 
TOXGUES,  COXFUSIOX  OF.  F.  HOMMEL. 

BABI  (A  Ba^t,  B  B<uiJ/)),  the  head  of  a  famUy 
which  returned  with  Ezra  (1  Es  8*^),  called  in  Ezr 
8"  Bebai  (wh.  see). 

BABYLON  IN  OT.— See  Babel,  Babyloxia. 

BABYLON  IN  NT.— 1.  In  Mt  ini-n  4^  743 
(adapted  from  Am  sr')  the  name  certainly  denotes 
the  ancient  city. 

2.  The  name  occurs  in  Rev  14«  16"  17*  IS*-"-". 


In  17'  it  is  described  as  fivcrHipioy,  i.e.  a  name  to  be 
allegorically  interpreted  (cf.  Kev  11*  16^*  2'-^  =*).  A 
full  discussion  would  require  an  investigation  of 
the  apocalyptic  imagery  generally.  The  chief 
conditions,  however,  of  the  problem  are  these  :  B. 
is  described  (1)  as  'the  harlot,'  the  supreme  anti- 
thesis of  'the  bride,'  'the  holy  city,  'the  new 
Jerus.' ;  (2)  as  the  centre  and  ruler  of  the  nations, 
14*  171'- 15- 18;  (3)  as  seated  on  'seven  mountains,' 
17'  (see  "Wetstein's  note) ;  (4)  as  the  source  of 
idolatij  and  impurity,  17^-  18^  19*  (cf.  Ro  l»-» 
Eph  4^**-,  1  P  4*-) ;  (5)  as  a  great  trading  centre, 
18^u-is.  (6)  as  enervated  by  luxury,  18'- "«^"; 
(7)  as  the  arch-persecutor  of  the  saints  and  of  '  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus,'  17*  19^.  These  considerations, 
taken  together,  are  decisive  (a)  against  the  view  of 
a  few  interpreters,  that  by  B.  is  meant  Jerus.  ; 
(6)  in  favour  of  the  almost  universal  view  that 
Rome  is  symbolised  by  B.  This  use  of  the  name  in 
an  early  Judjeo-Chris'tian  book  is  in  harmony  with 
(1)  the  many  analogies  between  ancient  B.  and 
Rome,  both  being  capitals  of  great  empires,  homes 
of  idolatry  and  impure  luxury,  oppressors  of  '  the 
Israel  of  Gkxi  * ;  (2)  the  Jewish  love  for  mystic 
names,  Rome  and  the  Rom.  Empire  being  often 
designated  among  the  Jews  as  Edom  (see,  e.g., 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  p.  29 If.) ;  (3)  the  Jcn-ish  con- 
ception of  the  antagonism  of  the  Rom.  Empire  to, 
and  its  destruction  by,  the  Messianic  kingdom  (see 
Weber, i)i«  Lehren  d^s  Talmud,  p.  364 f. ;  Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  p.  439) ;  (4)  the  fact  that 
Rome  is  called  B.  in  what  may  well  be  an  early 
Jewish  portion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  viz.  v.  143, 
158  (for  the  diflerent  views  on  Bk.  v.  see  Schiirer, 
HJP  n.  iii.  286  f.).  The  comparison  of  Rome  to 
B.  underlies  much  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture (2  Es,  Apoc.  Baruch ;  cf.  Ryle  and  James* 
note  on  Psalms  of  Solomon,  ii.  29).  The  only 
passage  from  Talmudic  literature  commonlv  cited 
for  this  mystic  use  of  B.  is  the  Midrash  Shir 
hashirim  Eabba,  i.  6  (quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Apoc. 
17" ;  see  also  Levy,  Neuh.  «.  Chald.  Worterb. 
1906).  Zunz  (Lit.  der  Synag.  Poesie,  p.  100  f.)* 
refers  also  to  ilidr.  Ps.  121  and  Bamidbar  rabba, 
c.  7  (end),  noting  that  the  name  Babylonians  was 
given  by  Jews  to  the  Christians  {Gen.  Haggada, 
c.  27,  in  Jellinck's  Btth  ha  Midrash,  iv.  p.  41).  The 
interpretation  of  B.  in  the  Apoc.  as  Rome  dates 
from  the  earliest  times ;  it  is  implied  in  Iren.  v.  26. 1, 
distinctly  stated  in  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  13  =  a</». 
Judceos,  9).  So  Jerome  and  Augustine,  quoted  by 
Wetstein  on  Apoc.  17".  Andreas  (Cramer,  Catena, 
p.  560)  speaks  of  it  as  derived  '  from  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Church.'  Such  opinions  as  that  by  B.  is 
meant  (a)  'New  Rome'  (  =  Constantinople),  'because 
in  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Arians,  much  blood  of  the 
orthodox  was  shed '  (Cramer,  Catena,  p.  429)  •,{b)  the 
Papacy,  either  at  A^imon  or  at  Rome  (see  Speaker's 
Com.  IV.  754),  scarcely  belong  to  historical  inter- 
pretation. 

3-  The  name  B.  is  found  in  1  P  5^,  dflTrdfercu 
vfia.^  i]  iv  Ba^i'Xwyc  ffvp€K\ficHi.  «  and  some  other 
authorities  add  e/c)i-Xi7<rto.  Two  cursives  read  iv 
'Pufiri.  Three  interpretations  of  B.  in  this  passage 
have  been  suggested:  (I)  The  Egj'p.  B.,  which, 
however,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xviL  p.  807)  as 
simply  <t>povpiov  ipvfwop.  (2)  The  Assvr.  B.  But 
(a)  there  is  apparently  no  eWdence  eit)ier  that  St. 
Peter  was  ever  at  B.  or  that  a  Christian  church 
existed  there  in  early  times  ;  (b)  in  Jos.  Ant.  XVHL 
ix.  5-9  we  have  positive  evidence  as  to  the  desola- 
tion which  befell  the  Bab.  Jews  about  A.D.  40,  and 
the  consequent  improbability  that  an  Apostolic 
Church  would  have  been  planted  among  them  (cf. 
Neubauer,  Geogr.  du  Talm.  p.  344).  (3)  Rome. 
The  e\idence  in  its  favour  is  both  internal  and 
external :  (a)  Internal  evidence.  It  harmonises 
•  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  A.  Ljikrn  Williams  for  this  reference. 
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with  (i.)  The  context.  The  language  is  allegorical, 
the  Church  being  spoken  of  as  a  lady  (cf.  2  Jn  ^-  '*). 
Moreover,  St.  Mark  is  mentioned  as  being  with  St. 
Peter.  Now,  St.  Mark  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Ti  4"),  probably  towards  the  close  of 
A.D.  67,  and  very  early  tradition  describes  St.  Mark 
as  St.  Peter's  companion  and  interpreter  (Papias 

S.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39)  at  Kome  (Iren.  iii.  1,  Clem. 
ex.  ap.  Eus.  HE  ii.  15,  yi.  14).  (ii.)  The  figurative 
application  elsewhere  in  the  epistle  (1*2'"^'')  of 
language  primarily  used  of  ancient  Israel,  (iii. )  The 
general  tone  of  the  epistle,  especially  in  regard 
to  persecution,  duty  towards  the  state,  and  '  the 
universality  of  [St.  Peter's]  teaching'  (Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  155).  (iv.)  The  order 
of  the  Provinces  in  1^  Silvanus  coming  from 
the  West  and  landing  in  Pontus.  (6)  External 
evidence,  (i.)  The  Apoc.  (see  above)  shows  that 
Asiatic  Christians  at  this  time  would  so  \inderstand 
the  name  B.  (ii.)  Such  was  the  ancient  interpre- 
tation. Eus.  HE  ii.  15  introduces  it  by  the 
significantly  indefinite  <i>a<Ti  (see  the  <i>a(Tlv  just 
above ;  it  may,  however,  refer  to  Papias  and 
Clement  Alex,  just  mentioned).  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  universally  accepted,  till  Calvin  (in 
loc.),  for  controversial  reasons,  urged  the  literal 
interpretation,  (iii.)  Ancient  testimony  is  unani- 
mous, and  from  its  range  seems  decisive,  for  a  visit 
of  St.  Peter  to  Rome.  The  evidence  for  this  visit 
is  collected  and  discussed  by  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Clement,  ii.  p.  493  tf.     See  also  art.  on  St.  Peter. 

F.  H.  Chase. 

BABYLONIA,  the  cradle  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  whole  of  anterior  Asia  and  the  West,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  the  territory 
enclosed  by  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Baghdad  to  '  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.'  The  latter, 
however,  in  ancient  times  flowed  separately  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  above  Basra.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  was  due  to  the  extensive  and 
careful  canal  system  of  the  early  colonists.  As 
soon  as  these  canals  fall  into  disrepair,  the  same 
cheerless  waste  of  waters  presents  itself  again  to 
view,  as  in  primitive  times. 

The  country  of  Babylonia,  which  extends  from 
about  30°-33''  N.  lat.,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Arabian  desert,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  very  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land  ;  on  the  N. 
by  Mesopotamia  proper  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elamite  Mountains,  over  which  in 
ancient  times  nomadic  Aramaean  tribes  used  to 
wander  (the  land  of  ^ir  [Tp]  of  Is  22«,  Am  9'^); 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Climate,  especially  in  South  Babylonia,  is 
extraordinarily  warm.  The  months  during  which 
rain  prevails  are  from  November  to  February. 
At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  heaviest  rains  occur  in  November 
and  December  ;  but  in  ancient  times,  as  the  names 
of  the  months  prove,  the  rainy  season  would 
appear  to  have  oeen  in  Tebet  (nja  Est  2'^)  and 
Shebat  (05^  Zee  V),  i.e.  from  the  end  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Not  only  the  Sumerian 
names  for  these  months  (ab-ba-ud-du  'coming  from 
the  sea,'  and  ash-a-an  '  curse  of  the  rain '),  but  also 
the  Semitic  (tibetu  '  submersion,'  and  shnbdtu 
'  destruction  '),  refer  to  rain-storms. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  already  mentioned, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  There  were  two  sowings  every  year  (in 
Tebet  and  in  Nisan),  and  two  harvests  (the  first  in 
Adar  and  tlie  second  in  Sivan,  i.e.  May-June). 
The  Chief  Productions  were  wheat  (Sumerian  zig, 
zid,  whence  alros,  Semitic  she'u),  which  gave  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  fold  return ;  sesame,  which 
yielded  oil ;  and  the  date-palm,  introduced  at  a  very 


early  period  from  Arabia  ( Magan ).  This  tree  satis- 
fied all  the  remaining  wants  of  tlie  people,  since  from 
it  they  obtained  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  flour,  and 
material  for  all  kinds  of  wickerwork.  The  stones 
were  used  by  smiths  as  a  substitute  for  char- 
coal, and  when  steeped  served  for  fattening  oxen 
and  sheep.  The  reed  which  grew  by  the  numer- 
ous canals  attained  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  was 
used  for  building  huts  and  for  the  construction  of 
mats,  and  even  ooats.  In  the  latter  case  asphalt 
was  employed  for  pitching  purposes.  Gn  6"  'sy 
nflj  (AV  '  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  ')  must  probably 
be  explained  in  this  way,  since  gipdru  means 
originally  a  'reed-stand.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  none  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  the 
lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (tlie  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig).  For  these  only  the  Western 
Semites  have  common  names,  although  the  vine 
(Sumer.  gishtin  '  tree  of  life,'  Semitic-Babylonian 
kardnu),  and  the  fi^  tree  (Sum.  dib,  Sem.  tintu,  tittu) 
were  in  course  of  time  introduced  from  abroad. 

Stone  and  minerals  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  alluvial  soil.  The  absence  of  these  was,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  by  tlie  excellent  building  material 
that  lay  to  hand  in  the  clay,  while  the  best 
possible  mortar  was  obtained  from  the  asphalt  con- 
tained in  the  numerous  naphtha  Avells.  All  the 
buildings  in  ancient  Babylonia  were  accordingly 
constructed  of  brick.  When  sandstone,  or  still 
harder  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  basalt  or  diorite, 
were  used  (e.g.  for  statues),  they  were  brought  by 
ship — even  in  the  earliest  times — from  the  terri- 
tories along  the  frontier  (Mesopotamia,  Elara, 
Arabia).  The  same  is  true  of  alabaster,  marble, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead  ;  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  Sumer.  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  Fauna,  the  lion  (ni&u,  labbu) 
was  a  very  common  tenant  of  the  reed-beds  between 
Arabia  and  Babylonia ;  and  not  only  the  panther 
(nimru),  the  jackal  (akhu,  barbaru),  tne  fox 
(Selibu),  and  the  wild  boar  (shakhil,  dabu),  but 
especially  the  wild  ox  (rimu,  Heb.  dk-j),  frequently 
figure  in  the  literature  and  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations (e.g.  on  the  oldest  cylinder-seals). 
Many  species  of  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  wild  goats 
were  found  along  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 
The  horse  (sisii,  Heb.  d«,  but  Syr.  kT'd)  was 
unknown  to  the  earliest  settlers,  'rhe  Sumerians 
called  it  *  ass  of  the  East '  or  '  the  mountain  ' 
(anshu  kurra),  just  as  by  circumlocution  they 
called  the  lion  lig-magh  '  big  dog.'  The  strictly 
domestic  animals  were  the  cow  (alpu),  the  sheep 
(senu,  lahru,  and  other  words),  the  goat  (inzu),  the 
ass  (imeru,  an  incorrectly  written  form  of  him/ru, 
Sumerian  anshti),  and  the  dog  (kalbu).  The 
elephant  (piru)  of  Mesopotamia,  the  camel  (gam- 
mmn)  and  the  wild  ass  (burimu)  of  Arabia,  were 
also  known  to  the  Babylonians.  Such  a  word  as 
gammalu  sliows  by  its  very  form  (if  it  were  a 
genuine  Babylonian  word  it  would  be  written 
gamlu)  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  Arabia. 
Of  tame  birds,  we  may  mention  the  raven  (dribu), 
the  swallow  (sinuntu),  and  the  dove  (summatu) 
(cf.  Gn  8''^-  and  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Flood)  ;  of  half-wild  birds,  geese  and  waterhens 
(the  late  Heb.  '^i^nn  '  cock,'  comes  from  the 
Sumerian  dar-nugalla  '  king's  fowl '),  falcons 
(surdu)  which  were  tamed  even  at  this  early  period 
by  the  Babylonians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
Of  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle  (aril  and  crii,  also 
nashru)  holds  the  first  place,  then  come  the  owl 
(iSMpu,  Heb.  11;?;:)  and  the  horn-owl  (kadti),  etc. 

In  the  sphere  of  Ethnology  and  Language,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  dualism  existed  in  BabjHonia 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  Sumerians,  who  in 
all  probability  came  from  Central  Asia,  and  whose 
language  is  related  to  tlie  Turanian,  as  the 
Babylonian  method  of  writing  proves,  were  the 
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fotmders  of  all  the  civilisation  of  anterior  Asia. 
Besides  these,  we  find  as  early  as  B.C.  5000  or  6000 
distinct  traces  of  a  ^emi^ie  popolation,  which  came 
from  the  North-West  (Mesopotamia)  and  took 
possession  of  the  ci\Tlised  settlements  founded  by 
the  Sumerians,  untU,  by  their  gradual  incorpora- 
tion with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
there  arose  a  single  new  race. 

The  Semitic  Babylonians  have  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  other  Semites  (Hebrews, 
Arabs,  and  Aramaeans),  and  yet,  in  opposition  to 
these,  they  form  a  special  group,  as  the  grammar 
and  lexicon  clearly  prove.  If  the  Syro- Arabian 
Semites  may  be  properly  designated  west  Semites, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  speech,  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  to  the  c<ist  Semitic,  or  the  Bab. -Assyrian 
branch  of  Semitic  languages.  The  Egyptians  most 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  have  emigrated  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Africa.  Apart  from  considerations 
of  grammar  and  the  great  number  of  Sumerian 
loan-words  contained  in  their  language  (which  is 
otherwise  Semitic),  this  is  proved  by  extensive 
coincidences  between  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
systems  of  writing,  their  religion,  and  other 
branches  of  culture. 

The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  meets  us  even 
in  the  oldest  inscriptions  as  a  tolerably  finished 
system.  Although  most  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
are  Sumerian,  the  Semites  must  have  had  a  more 
or  less  important  share  in  the  development  of  this 
system.  Many  gods  have  two  names,  one  Semitic 
and  one  Sumerian,  e.g.  Belu  *  Lord  '  (West  Semitic 
Baal),  Sumerian  En-lUla,  '  Lord  of  the  air,'  and 
we  cannot  always  be  certain  that  the  Sumerian 
name  is  the  older  and  more  original.  As  kings  who 
are  without  doubt  Semitic  {e.g.  the  kings  of  Nisin) 
set  up  Sumerian  inscriptions,  so  may  Semitic 
gods  in  primitive  times  have  received  Sumerian 
names  even  from  Semitic  Babylonians,  especially 
since  Sumerian  continued  for  long  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue.  The  beginnings  of  Babylonian  culture  go 
farther  back  than  any  inscriptions,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  answer  questions  such  as  this  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  We  get,  however,  the  general 
impression  that  the  baser  elements  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  originally  belonged  to  the  Sumer- 
ians, while  the  purer  arid  nobler  ideas  in  it  came 
from  the  Semites.  The  sovereign  position  occu- 
pied by  Bel  (in  spite  of  his  secondary  rank  in  the 
genealogical  system)  points  to  this  conclusion. 
Even  the  Star-worship  (Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets) 
which  the  Semites  at  an  early  date  conjoined  with 
the  cult  of  Bel,  is  a  far  purer  and  nobler  type  of 
Polytheism  than  the  crude  idolatry  of  so  many 
other  heathen  peoples. 

If  the  Stimerians  in  their  old  incantations 
always  invoke  Heaven  and  Earth  as  the  two 
highest  powers  of  nature,  regarding  the  earth-god 
as  the  '  good '  spirit  and  offering  him  the  greater 
devotion,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  SeniUes  who 
expanded  this  dualism  into  a  genealogical  system  : 
first  by  inserting  their  Bel  between  the  original  two, 
and  then  by  adding  the  sun  and  planet-gods,  which 
were  aU  regarded  as  children  of  the  earth-god.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  Semites,  too,  who  converted 
the  more  general  conception  of  '  Heaven  '  into  the 
more  special  one  of  an  '  ocean  of  heaven,'  which 
extended  over  the  Firmament  ('  the  waters  above 
the  Firmament,'  Gn  1^).  To  this  they  gave  the 
Sumerian  title  nun  (with  a  dialectical  variant 
dvn),  and  regarded  it  also  as  continuing  behind 
the  horizon  and  under  the  earth.  This  'Ocean 
of  Heaven,' ^-Itimw  or  Antim  (as  the  Sumerians  pre- 
ferred to  write  it),  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
genealogical  tree.  Then  came  Bel,  'Lord  of  the 
air'  (En-Ulla,  Sem.  Bel-zakiki),  as  his  son,  and  Ea 
or  En-ki  ('Lord  of  the  earth')  as  his  grandson. 
An  ancient  title  for  Bel,  as  god  of  the  air  and 


the  storm,  was  Ramman  (Sumer.  Martu  and  Imir), 
who  in  course  of  time  became  a  separate  god, 
worshipped  alongside  of  Bel.  In  primitive  times 
the  ^loon-god  (Sin)  and  Ea  had  like^^'ise  common 
titles  (e.g.  En-zu,  '  Lord  of  wisdom,'  Semitic  Bel- 
ninu'ki),  the  Moon-god  being  hence  c^ed  the  first- 
bom  son  of  the  god  Bel. 

Anom  (shortened,  Ann)  was  originally  thought 
of  as  without  a  consort,  for  the  goddess  Anat  or 
Antu  is  only  a  later  philosophical  abstraction,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  ^-ith  the  West  Semitic 
njy.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  consort  of  Bel, 
Nin-lUla  ('mistress  of  the  air,'  in  Semitic  abso- 
lutely Beltu  '  mistress ')  or  Ba'u,  and  the  consort 
of  Ea,  Dam-gcd-nunna  or  DamJcina,  were  female 
personifications  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  The  four 
children  of  the  Earth-god  (who  was  represented 
as  a  Ram)  and  his  consort  Damkina,  the  goddess 
of  Heaven,  were  Merodach  (Amar-uduk,  Mar- 
uduk,  and  simply  Marduk,  as  he  was  specially 
caUed  in  Babylon),  the  god  of  the  moming-and- 
spring  sun,  his  sister  and  consort  Istar,  his  hostile 
brother  Nergal,  and  the  latter's  consort  Ghanna 
(luy)  or  Gtda,  whose  name  was  TSTitten  with  the 
same  ideogram  as  the  town  of  Nineveh  (A't'nd). 
A  veiy  ancient  designation  of  Merodach  was 
Gur-alimma  (same  ideogram  as  'domicUe'  and 
'eye').  A  god  originally  identified  with  Nergal 
(god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead),  but  afterwards  differentiated  from  him,  was 
Nin-ib  (or  Nindar)  god  of  war.  The  god  Dumu-zi 
or  Tammftz,  of  whom  the  same  myth  is  related  as 
of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  was  only  another  mani- 
festation of  Merodach.  Finadly,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  son  of  Merodach,  Nabu  or  Sttsku,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  the  art  of  \*Titing, 
who  also  appears  as  the  god  of  fire,  and  bears  other 
titles  besides  (e.g.  Nin-gish-zidda).  His  consort 
was  Tashmetu  ('  hearing  prayer'). 

In  very  early  times  Merodach,  Istar,  Nergal, 
Nindar,  and  NaM  (Nebo)  became  Planet-gods,  and, 
corresponding  to  their  relative  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  following  was  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment: Sin  (Moon),  Nabu  or  Dun-pa-uddu  (Mer- 
cury), Jstar  or  Dilbat  (Venus),  Samoa  (Son),  Nin-Ut 
or  Kdivdnu  (Mars),  Marduk  or  Gud-bir  (Jupiter), 
and  Nergal  (Saturn).  Afterwards  Nin-ib  and  Nergal 
changed  places,  Kaiv&nu  becoming  Saturn.  Simi- 
larly, the  title  Chtd-bir  was  at  a  later  period  given 
to  ^saba  (Merodach's  son),  and  the  new  name 
Midu-babbar  (written  Te-ud)  assigned  to  Jupiter. 
The  conjunction  of  Sakkut  (read  res?)  and  KSvftn 
in  Am  5^  may  be  compared  with  the  conjunction 
of  the  gods  Tibal  (Earth?  *7^),  Sakkut  (title  of 
Nindar,  originally  Sa-kud,  '  judge,'  sc.  of  the  dead 
in  the  under-world),  and  Kaivdnu  in  a  Semitic 
exorcism  ( WAI  iv.  59,  8). 

The  oldest  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  whose  names  and 
genealogical  connexions  have  just  been  enumerated, 
and  the  special  home  of  the  gods  in  Babylonia,  was 
the  ancient  town  of  Nun-ki  ('place  of  heaven')  or 
Eridu  ( Vru-Dugga,  '  good  town '  or  '  town  of  the 
good  god,'  i.e.  ^E&).  There  too,  '  at  the  month  of 
the  rivers,'  stood  the  holy  palm  (Gii-kin,  Semitic 
Kiskanii),  the  famous  oracle-tree  of  Eridu,  to 
which  the  ancient  Babylonian  ideas  of  Paradise 
attach  themselves,  since  here  is  to  be  found  '  the 
pure  abode,  which  stretches  out  its  shade  like  a 
grove,  but  within  it  no  one  treads '  ( WAI  iv.  15, 
52  ff.).  Besides  this,  the  Babylonians  had  also 
another  conception  of  a  land  of  the  gods  to  the 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  a 
river  of  death  and  an  Island  of  the  Blessed  far  out 
in  the  ocean.  In  the  epic  of  Gisdubar,  the  hero, 
the  biblical  Nimrod,  sets  out  from  Erech  by  land 
through  Arabia,  to  seek  for  his  great-grandfather 
Sit-napisti  (the  biblical  Noah),  who  has  been 
translated  to  Paradise.     Between  Aga  and  Sahna, 
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the  mountains  of  the  land  of  Mashu,  dwell  the 
mythical  scorpion-men,  who  guard  the  gold  of 
Mx)unt  Arallu.  After  a  long  journey  '  tnrough 
the  land  of  darkness,'  Gisdubar  at  last  reaches  the 
sea-coast  and  the  palace  of  the  virgin  goddess 
Sabttu  (i.e.  the  Sabaean),  thence  he  travels  to  the 
'  waters  of  deatli,'  and  crossing  over  arrives  at  the 
residence  of  Slt-napisti.  It  looks  as  if  the 
incense-island  Sokotra,  to  the  south  of  Arabia, 
had  furnished  the  material  for  this  conception. 

The  conception  of  Hades  or  '  the  land  without 
return'  (Bab.  Sh»Hu,  from  shu'dlu  'place  of  judg- 
ment,' al  irsiti  '  town  of  the  under-world,  and 
other  similar  names)  is  also  found  amongst  the 
Babylonians,  who  place  it  in  the  farther  south, 
where  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend  below  the 
earth  and  connect  themselves  with  the  under  part 
of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  Here  the  different  gods  of 
the  under-world,  especially  the  night-and-winter 
sun  (also  called  the  South  sun,  Nin-ib,  Nergal) 
but  also  the  fire  -  demon  Nebo  -  Nusku,  and  the 
Moon -god,  acted  as  judges  of  the  dead.  All  this 
clearly  implies  the  notion  of  a  retribution  beyond 
the  grave.  Besides  the  Eden,  which  is  conceived 
of  as  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
{py  from  Sumerian  Edin,  'desert,'*  'low  ground'), 
there  is  also  a  Paradise  above  in  Heaven  with  the 
names  E-^arsag-kur-kurra  ('Mountain-house  of 
the  lands')  E-qarsag-kalamma  ('House  of  the 
Mt.  of  the  World'),  Ekur  ('Mountain-house,' 
properly  E-gur  '  House  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven '), 
E-sharra  ('House  of  assembly,'  ikid  nn  Is  14"'-), 
Since  the  Babylonians  thougnt  of  the  north  as 
above,  and  of  the  south  as  below,  it  is  evident  why 
this  mountain  of  the  gods  is,  in  Is  14^^  placed  to 
tlie  north  (its  opposite  is  Sheol,  14"),  and  we  are  not 
to  think  of  any  earthly  mountain,  such  as  Ararat. 

The  Babylonians  also  connect  the  serpent  with 
Paradise.  In  the  epic  of  Nimrod  it  is  the  serpent 
which  snatches  the  plant  of  rejuvenescence  from 
Gisdubar  as  he  returns  home.  In  a  well-known 
picture  on  an  old  cylinder-seal,  a  serpent  is  twining 
itself  behind  a  seated  female  (?)  figure.  In  front 
of  the  figure  stands  a  palm,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  palm  sits  a  personage  whose  ox-horns  mark 
him  out  as  a  divinity.  Both  figures,  however,  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
that  stands  between  them.  The  Babylonian 
dragon  of  the  primeval  world  is  represented  as 
a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  feet  of 
an  eagle  ;  but  after  his  defeat  by  Merodach  he  is 
transported  to  Heaven  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
In  connexion  with  this  we  may  remember  that 
the  '  serpent-god,'  who  is  regarded  as  masculine, 
is  called  the  '  watcher  (rdbisu)  of  the  house  of 
heaven.'  Finally,  Nebuchadrezzar  set  up,  both  at 
the  gates  of  Babylon  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  colossal  bulls  and  enormous  serpents 
of  metal  as  guardians. 

Unfortunately,  no  direct  parallel  to  the  biblical 
account  of  the  Fall  and  the  expulsion  of  man  from 
Paradise  has  been  as  yet  found  in  Babylonian 
literature.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  pictorial 
representation  mentioned  above,  the  legend  of 
Adapa  presents  a  parallel.  Adapa,  who  is  called  the 
'  seed  or  mankind,'  forfeits  for  ever  the  immortality 
offered  to  him  by  the  god  of  heaven  by  his  refusal 
to  take  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  note  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  the  yearning  after  forgive- 
ness amongst  the  Babylonian  Semites,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  narrative  of  the  Fall,  standing  in  intimate 
relation  to  Paradise,  can  scarcely  any  longer  be 
doubted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  Tower. 
The  Tower  of  Babel  (Gn  11)  is  indeed  a  tower  of 

•  Ohsen-e  the  wording  of  Gn  2*  '  and  God  plant<?d  a  grarden  in 
Eden.'i.e., according  to  the  above  explanation,  'out  in  the  waste.' 


steps,  and,  as  such,  a  temple ;  and,  according  to 
the  Babylonian  conception,  men  were  created  by 
God  to  build  temples  tor  the  gods.  At  the  same 
time  the  presumption  of  wishing  to  climb  up  to 
heaven  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Etana  legend, 
where  it  is  punished  by  a  downfall. 

Sacrifices  and  prayers  played  an  important  part 
among  the  Babylonians  at  all  times.  Besides  the 
priests,  there  were  also  the  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers with  their  exorcisms.  The  laws  and  or- 
dinances (tertti  nWiB)  of  the  gods  are  often  men- 
tioned ;  and  we  can  see  clearly,  from  the  hymns  and 
litanies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice  and  worship  was  a  rich  one.  Liturgical 
forms,  like  so  much  else,  had  their  home  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  can  be  proved  down  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  expression.  There  are  two  cliief  kinds  of 
sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  oldest  inscriptions :  the 
prescribed  daily  sacrifice  giriH  or  sattukku  (Sumer. 
sa-dug,  probably  a  word  originally  borrowed  from 
the  Arabian  sadakat  '  right '),  and  the  freewill 
sacrifice  nindabii  (n^-ij),  which  originally  consisted 
of  a  gift  of  corn  (Sumer.  nidab)  to  the  goddess  Istar. 
Other  expressions  for  sacrifice  are :  kurbannu 
(|91ij),  projjerly  '  presentation,'  niku  (properly  'liba- 
tion,' but  used  for  sacrifice  in  general,  since 
libations  were  always  used  at  the  sacrifice  of 
beasts),  kutrinnu  'incense-offering,'  zibu  (from  ziVu 
=n3i),  sirku  ('drink-offering'),  and  Surktnu.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  the  same  word  which  is  used 
in  Hebrew  of  pardon  and  forgiveness,  n"?!?,  is  used  in 
Babylonian  of  sprinkling  sick  or  unclean  men. 
Sickness,  however,  is  always  treated  by  the  Baby- 
lonians as  a  result  of  sin,  and  hence  sacrifice  is 
always  regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  Human 
sacrifice,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  found  por- 
trayed only  upon  ancient  seal-cylinders,*  and  it  is 
still  open  to  question  whether  the  victim  does  not 
represent  a  god  rather  than  a  man.  In  that  ftase 
there  would  be  an  allusion  to  a  myth  unknown  to  us. 
Of  the  many  expressions  for  'prayer'  and  'petition' 
in  use,  suppH,  a  denominative  from  sippu,  a  thresh- 
old, has  a  special  interest,  because  the  threshold 
of  the  house  or  the  temple  was  the  place  at  which 
prayer  and  sacrifice  -were  offered  in  ancient  times. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  temples  were  re- 
garded in  Babylonia  as  the  earthly  dwelling- 
places  of  the  gods  (Bab.  bitu,  iSirtu,  and  ekallu 
^3'n,  which  usually,  however,  means  palace). 
They  were  generally  in  the  form  of  a  tower  of 
steps  [zikkuratu),  and  were  three  storeys  and 
sometimes  seven  storeys  high,  the  latter  being 
an  earthly  copy  of  the  seven  heavenly  spheres,  or 
circles,  of  the  planets.  Occasionally  these  temples 
contained  also  the  graves  of  the  kings  (gigunu),  as 
in  the  case  of  a  temple  of  Gudea.  In  the  '  Holy  of 
Holies'  there  were  special  divisions,  which  were 
called  by  several  names,  parakku,  papahu, 
panpanu,  di'u,  usukkii,  and  sukku  (cf .  :i|p,  also  used 
in  a  religious  sense).  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
oldest  form  of  the  ideogram  for  parakku  clearly 
represents  tapestry  or  a  curtain  (cf.  nin?). 

The  functions  of  the  priests,  seers  or  prophets, 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  often  overlaj)  one 
another  in  the  texts,  though  they  were  in  reality 
always  very  carefully  differentiated.  The  most 
common  expressions  for  priest  are  kalU  and  Sang'd 
(Sumerian  sag),  the  high  priest  being  hence  called 
Sangu-mahhu  (from  sag  '  priest '  axiAmah  '  high '), 
for  seer  ani  prophet  mahhii,  from  which  the  word 
magician  is  derived,  a^u  (which  also  means 
'  physician,'  Sumer.  azu,  originally  signifying  '  he 
M'ho  knows'),  and  bdrH  ('the  seer,'  exactly =the 
Heb.  niri).  The  Heb.  word  k'^^  is  also  found,  at 
any  rate  in  the  name  of  tlie  god  Nabi'u,  Nahii, 
Nebo  ('  proclaimer,' '  herald,'  as  a  planet,  Hermes). 

*  M6nant,  Collection  de  Clereq,  No.  176-182  ;  pierrtt  gravies, 
L  figs.  94,  95,  97. 
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The  Heb.  ]^'3  also  has  its  equivalent  in  the  Bab. 
mti^kinu  (from  mudkahinu),  '  one  who  pays  homage 
or  worships.'  The  rich  cultus  of  the  Babylonians, 
in  addition  to  its  numerous  sacrifices,  prayers,  and 
litanies,  included  from  an  early  period  also  sacred 
water  (agubbii),  censers  (cuiagurtt),  processions 
(maidahu),  barges  of  the  gods  (as  in  Egypt).  All 
these  naturally  had  their  chief  place  at  the 
numerous  festivals. 

Not  only  were  there  Festivals  which  were  re- 
peated on  certain  fixed  days  every  month  (as  the 
nubattu  or  festival  specially  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Merodach  and  his  consort  Zarpanit  on 
the  3rd,  7th,  and  16th  days  of  the  month,  or 
the  so-called  '  nnlucky-daj','  iimu  limnu  [corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Sabbath],  which  was  held  on 
the  7lh,  Uth,  19th,  21st,  and  28th  of  the  month,  and 
had  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  repent- 
ance even  by  the  king),  but  there  was  also  a  series 
of  annual  festivals,  of  which  the  Festival  of  the 
New  Year  (zagmukku,  akitu)  was  regarded  as  the 
most  sacreid.  At  this  festival  Bel  (in  Babylon 
Bel-Merodach,  in  Sirgvdla  Xingirsu,  as  the  consort 
of  Ba'u)  entered  the  holy  assembly -room  (tt&fugrmna) 
in  order  to  fix  the  fates  of  men,  especially  that  of 
the  king,  for  the  coming  year.  This  Festival  of 
the  New  Year  and  the  Spring  was  also  held  in  re- 
membrance of  the  day  of  Creation.  After  Bel 
had  conquered  the  dragon  and  made  the  world,  on 
the  8th  and  Uth  days  of  the  new  year  he  entered 
Dulazagga,  the  '  holy  of  holies '  of*  Ubi-uginna,  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  above  (Epic  of  the  Creation, 
Table  iii.  1.  61,  Xebuk.  ii.  54-65). 
.  In  this  connexion  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Babylonian  Months,  as  they  are  given  from  about 
B.C.  2000  both  in  Sumerian  and  Semitic,  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Barag-zag-gar  ('the   Holy  of    Holies  of  the 

Temple').  Nisannu,  also  named  Arah — 
rabuti  (month  of  the  great  gods,  i.e.  Anu 
and  Bel) :  begins  on  21st  of  March.  March- 
April. 

2.  Gud-si-di  {'ox  of  right  guidance '  (?)).    lyaru. 

April-May. 

3.  Shigqa  (month  of  bricks).     Sivdnu,  likewise 

called  Kusallu  and  Sitdn.     May-June. 

4.  Shu-gunna  (sowing).     Du/nzu  (Tammuz),  also 

Pit-b&bi  ('  opening  of  door ').     June-Jiily. 

5.  Bil-bil-gar  (fire  month).       Abu,    also   month 

of  the  star  of  the  bow  (or  Sirius).  July- 
August. 

6.  Gur-Ninni  (har^-est  of  Istar).     Ululu  (Elnl). 

August-September. 

7.  Dul-azagga  (see  above).      Tashritu  (=begin- 

ning).     September-October. 

8.  Apin-dua  (the  lifting  of   the  watering-can?). 

AraJi-samna  (the  eighth  month,  Marches- 
van).     October-November. 

9.  Gan-gan-na-ud-du  {month  of  clouds).  Kisilivu. 

November-December. 

10.  Ab-bn-ud-du  (month  of  the  sea).     Tt^tt,  also 

Tamtiru  (rain).     December-January, 

11.  Ash-a-an    (curse    of     rain).       Shabatu,    also 

Jsin-Ramman  (festival  of  the  storm-god). 
January-February. 

12.  Slu-gur-kud     (grain-harvest).      Adam,     also 

Arah-sibuti  (month  of  the  seven  evil  gods). 

February-March. 
The  names  of  months  in  use  amongst  the  Hebrews 
after  the  Exile  are  well  known  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Semitic  names  which  are  always 
mentioned  second  in  the  foregoing  list.  As  the 
names  Dul-azagga,  which  is  used  in  connexion 
with  the  New  Year,  and  Tisri,  which  signifies 
'  beginning,'  show,  the  New  Year  Festival  must, 
at  some  early  date,  have  been  held  in  harvest 
instead  of  in  spring.  This  also  explains  why 
the  god  of  the  seventh  month  is  Samas  (the  sun. 


who  rules  the  year),  and  why  the  Babylonians, 
even  in  later  times,  instead  of  a  second  Adar, 
intercalated  occasionally  a  second  £lul  (very 
rarely  a  second  Nisan)  as  the  last  month  of 
the  year.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  the  month 
in  Babylonia  had  30  days,  as  is  clear  from  the 
contract-tablets.  The  year  thus  consisting  of  360 
days,  it  was  necessary  every  six  years  to  inter- 
calate a  thirteenth  month  —  generally  a  second 
Adar.  The  Babylonians  also  recognised  a  lunar 
year  of  324  days,  whose  months  each  contained 
27  days.  From' this  they  fixed  the  ratio  of  silver 
(moon)  to  gold  (sun)  as  27  :  360  (lunar  month  : 
solar  year)=3  :  40=1  :  13^.  A  lunar  month 
had  tluree  weeks  of  9  days  or  60  uddu  (the  uddu 
was  reckoned  as  6x6x6=216  minutes).  The 
Babylonians  divided  the  day  into  twelve  double 
hours,  and  the  double-hour  into  60  minutes, 
their  unit  of  time  being  thus  equal  to  about  two 
minutes  of  our  reckoning,  corresponding  to  the 
time  taken  by  the  sun  to  traverse  a  space  in  the 
heavens  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter. 

In  the  contract-tablets  of  the  later  kings  of  Ur 
(about  B.C.  230«J),  some  centuries  therefore  before 
Abraham,  we  find  a  list  of  Sumerian  names  for 
the  months,  only  three  of  which  correspond  with 
those  mentioned  above,  \\z.  the  4th  (Shu-gunna),  the 
5th  (Festival  of  the  Fire-god),  and  the  12th  (She- 
gur-kud).  The  first  month  in  this  old  list  is  called 
She-ilia  ('when  the  grain  grows  tall'),  the  7th 
'  Feast  of  Tammuz,'  the  8th  '  Feast  of  king 
Dungi'  (who  was  worshipped  as  a  god),  and  the 
9th  '  Feast  of  Ba'u.'  Even  at  this  date  there  is 
already  eWdence  of  the  intercalation  of  a  second 
Adar  {dir  she-gur-kud). 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  special 
calendar  of  festivals  has  been  discovered  up  to  the 
present.  We  only  know  that  Bel  was  the  patron 
god  of  Nisan,  Ea  of  lyyar.  Sin  of  Sivan,  Nin-ib 
of  Tammuz,  Nin-gis-zidtia  (Nebo,  as  Fire-god)  of 
Ab,  Istar  of  Elul,  Samas  of  Tisri,  Merodach  of 
Arahsamna,  Nergal  of  Kislev,  and  Kamman  of 
Shebat,  and  that  probably  the  chief  festival  of  the 
gods  mentioned  was  held  in  the  months  that 
corresponded  to  them.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  not  only  dilierent  epochs,  but  also  dilierent 
places  of  worship,  had  their  own  special  festivals. 
At  Sippar,  for  instance,  the  Citv  of  the  Sun  in 
N.  Babylonia,  Samas  had  special  feast-days  not 
only  on  7th  Nisan  and  7th  Tisri,  but  also  ou  l<>th 
lyyar,  3rd  Elul,  15th  Marcheshvan,  and  15th  Adar. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  not^  that,  judging 
from  the  Heb.  Feast  o5  Purim  (14th  and  15th 
Adar),  there  was  probably  in  Babylonia  a  feast 
observed  in  honour  of  Istar  the  sister  of  Samas. 

The  circumstance  that  each  month  had  its 
patron  deity,  has  a  partial  connexion  also  with 
the  Division  of  the  Zodiac,  which  originated  in 
Babylonia  before  B.C.  3000.  At  that  early  date 
the  principal  constellations,  and  especially  those 
that  are  traversed  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
were  already  known  by  nearly  the  same  names  as 
they  bear  to-day.  They  formed  twelve  '  stations ' 
[,manza£tu,  hence  mazzartu  and  mazzaltu,  from 
which  are  borrowed  Heb.  nric?,  ni^p  [Job  SS*^,  2  K 
23*]  and  Arab,  manzai).  From  B.C.  2000  onwards 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  order  of  the 
months  was  Nisan,  lyyar,  etc.  This  reckoning 
starts  with  the  Earn  (Aries)  as  the  vernal  point, 
but  there  was  an  older  order  which  began  with  the 
Bull  (Taurus,  the  symbol  of  the  god  Merodach). 
The  latter  system,  which  finds  the  vernal  point  in 
the  Pleiades,  carries  us  back  at  least  to  somewhere 
about  B.C.  4000.  The  Zodiac  was  also  divided  into 
a  region  of  Anu  (Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  a 
region  of  Bel  (Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius), 
and  a  region  of  the  earth-and- water  god  Ea  (Capri- 
comus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries).     These  last  four 
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constellations,  lying  between  Sagittarius  and  the 
Pleiades  (nc'?,  et.  Bab.  kimtu,  '  family  '),  and  form- 
ing the  path  of  Ea,  are  what  are  called  in  Job  9' 
•  the  chambers  of  the  south '  (po  mo).  Along  this 
path  of  Ea  (Sumer.  sil  sig^a,  written  with  the  signs 
tar  and  pa),  lay,  according  to  Bab.  notions,  the 
entrance  to  the  under- world  ;  hence  the  constella- 
tion Sagittarius  was  called  ka-sil  '  opening  of  the 
path,'  and  the  corresjionding  month  Kisiiivu 
(Kislev).  But  as  the  Babylonians  were  fond  of 
applying  one  and  the  same  designation  to  stars  in 
opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens,  Orion  was  also 
named  ka-sil  (Heb.  '?''c;)  and  the  month  Sivan, 
which  belonged  to  Gemini,  was  called  Ktisallu.  It 
is  certainly  no  fortuitous  circumstance  that  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  the  path  of  Ea  begins 
(between  Sapttarius  and  Capricornus),  another 
path,  the  Milky  Way,  intersects  the  ecliptic,  and 
that  the  ecliptic  is  again  crossed  by  the  Milky 
Way  at  the  point  where  the  path  ends,  exactly 
between  Gemmi  (month  Sivan)  and  Orion  (Bab. 
shu-gi  or  shihu,  also  ka-sil,  Heb.  '?'P?).  The  Great 
Bear  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  '  Wagon-star ' 
(more  precisely  knkkab  sumbi,  '  star  of  the  baggage- 
wagon'),  by  the  W.  Semites  '  Lion-star'  (Heb.  c*:;;, 
cf.  Syr.  KC"*y,  Arab,  'ai/iith),  for  the  Arab,  na'sh 
(Bab.  ncshu)  also  meant  originally  '  lion.'  The 
underlying  explanation  is  probably  that  the  Lion 
of  the  Zodiac  (Bab.  'dog-star'),  on  account  of  his 
nearness  to  the  sign  of  the  Great  Bear,  was  thought 
of  as  harnessed  to  the  latter  as  his  wagon.  At  a 
later  period  the  Babylonians  designated  the  Dog 
(our  Leo)  aril  ('  lion ')  ;  in  Sumer.  lia  means  '  dog,' 
and  lig-magh  '  lion  '  (literally  '  big  aog'). 

The  oldest  reliable  evidence  for  the  ]3ab.  origin 
of  the  zodiacal  signs  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Bab.  boundary-stones  with  their  pictorial  repre- 
sentations. l''hese  date  from  the  12th  cent.  B.C., 
and  from  them  we  obtain  the  follo^ving  series  : — 
Kam,  Bull,  two  dragons  =  Gemini,  Hydra  (south  of 
Cancer)  with  a  spindle,  Dog,  Ear  of  corn  with  a 
cow  (the  symbol  of  the  virgin  Istar),  Balance 
(Yoke),  Scorpion,  Scorpion  -  man  with  a  bow 
(Sagittarius),  Goat-fish  (a  goat  with  the  body  and 
tail  of  a  fish)  or  Tortoise,  Pitcher,  and  Water-hen 
(Horse),  to  which  the  Raven,  as  symbol  of  the 
intercalary  month  (originally  a  second  Elul),  is 
added  as  a  thirteenth  sign  (hence  the  raven  is 
viewed  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen).  That  the  real 
origin  of  this  system  goes  back,  however,  to  a  far 
remoter  antiquity,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  star- 
names  found  in  the  so-called  astrological  work 
(c.  B.C.  2CMX)),  but  by  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  the  latter  the  Pleiades  (Taurus) 
appear  as  the  first  of  the  zodiacal  signs.  The 
exact  astronomical  proof  was  rendered  possible  by 
the  Planet-tables  or  the  Arsacid  period  (2nd  cent. 
B.C.),  and  the  laborious  task  was  undertaken  hj 
the  Jesuit  fathers  Epping  and  Strassmaier.  It 
turned  out,*  moreover,  that  the  Babylonians  were 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  but  (quite  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  ii.  30)  also  with  24  (afterwards  27) 
stations  of    the  moon  t  and   36  stations  of    the 

Slanets  (the  so-called  decani).  That  is  to  say,  they 
ivided  the  ecliptic  as  the  path  of  the  sun  into  12, 
as  that  of  the  moon  into  27,  and  as  that  of  the 
planets  into  30  parts,  and  distinguislied  each  part 
by  certain  stars.  The  same  investigation  makes 
it  probable  that  the  24  '  hour-stars '  and  the  36 
'  rfecani-stars '  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
borrowed  in  the  remotest  antiquity  from  Baby- 
lonia. (We  shall  presently  describe  [p.  220  f.]  how 
the  Babylonians  wove  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  into 

•  The  proof  of  this  will  he  found  in  Hommel's  art.  '  Ursprung 
a.  Alter  d.  arab.  Stemn.-imen  '  in  ZDMO,  Bd.  46,  pp.  592-019. 

t  The  names  of  these  passed  in  course  of  time  from  the  Baby- 
lonians to  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Chinese. 


the  composition  of  both  their  great  epic  poems,  the 
one  concerning  the  Creation,  tlie  other  concerning 
Nimrod.)  Of  remaining  stars  we  have  yet  to  men- 
tion Sirius,  'bow-star'  (knkkab  kashti) ;  Procyon 
(Icaklcab  mishrt,  lit.  '  north  star '  or  '  northern 
weapon,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  southern 
weapon,'  viz.  Sirius)  ;  ashlcar  or  IkO,  (Arab,  'ayyuk) 
=  Capella  ;  '  king-star' =  Kegulus  in  Leo  ;  '  jackal- 
star '=  An  tares  in  Scorjiio ;  sig-bil-sagga—Myra 
Ceti,  south  of  Aries,  the  '  fire-star '  (or  star  of 
Nimrod  or  Gisdubar) ;  etc.  etc.  In  the  whole  list 
there  are  only  a  few  names  which  cannot  now  be 
identified. 

Babylonia  was  the  home  not  only  of  Mathe- 
matics (see  below)  and  Astronomy,  but  of 
Astrology.  This  is  eloquently  witnessed  to  by 
the  so-called  astrological  work  mentioned  above, 
which  bears  the  special  title,  nur  Bel,  '  illumina- 
tion of  Bel.'  The  seers  (bdrii)  and  magicians 
(mahhu),  who  are  so  often  mentioned  along  with 
the  priests,  were,  above  all,  'star-gazers'  and 
'  prognosticators ' ;  cf.  Dn  2^,  where  already  the 
name  Kasdim  (Chaldeans)  appears  as  synonymous 
with  magicians.  That  the  ixdyoi  of  Mt  2^  were 
likewise  Chaldjeans,  is  plain  from  various  passages 
of  the  astrological  work,  where  we  read,  '  Under 
such  and  such  a  constellation  a  great  king  shall 
arise  in  the  land  of  Martu  (Palestine),  and  peace 
and  joy  shall  prevail  in  the  land.' 

If  Bab.  Medicine  did  not  reach  a  level  much 
higher  than  that  of  magical  formula',*  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Babylonians  with  Mathematics 
deserves  all  the  fuller  recognition.  The  subject 
will  be  best  elucidated  by  a  brief  survey  of  the. 
Bab.  Metrology,  from  which  admittedly  all  the 
ancient  metrological  systems  (that  of  ancient 
Egypt  included)  were  derived.  The  latter  circum- 
stance proves  indirectly  how  remote  is  the  anti- 
quity to  which  the  beginnings  of  the  system 
must  be  carried  back.  Metrology,  moreover,  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  material  civilisation  of  a 
people,  as  religion  does  for  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment. For  the  Babylonians  the  connecting  linlc 
between  the  two  was  Astronomy. 

First,  as  regards  linear  measure,  we  now  know 
from  the  scale  of  Gudea  (c.  B.C.  2500),  published  in 
de  Sarzec's  Dicouvei-tes,  that  the  half-cubit  (:}  great 
cubit)  was  divided  into  15  finger-breadths  of  16'6 
mm.  each.  The  cubit  thus  contained  498  mm.,  and 
the  great  cubit  {ammatu  rabitu)  996  mm.  These 
again  were  divided  respectively  into  30  and  60 
finger-breadths.  Both  the  small  and  the  great  cubit 
were  also  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  the  former 
containing  6x5,  the  latter  6  x  10  finger-breadths. 
The  latter  system  of  division  appears,  for  instance, 
in  the  tablet  of  Senkereh  (WAI  iv.^  37),  on  the 
reverse  of  which  are  given  the  squares  and  cubes 
of  the  cubit  from  the  number  1  up  to  60,  and  on 
the  obverse  the  fractions  and  multiples  of  the 
cubit.  We  learn  that  a  '  reed  '  (gi  or  kanii)  was  6 
great  cubits  ;  a  gar  (written  witJi  the  sign  sJui)  12 
great  cubits ;  an  nsh  (stadium)  60  gar  or  720 
great  cubits ;  a  kasbu  (parasang)  30  ush  (c.  21 
kilomet. ) ;  and  a  double-kasbu  60  vsk.  In  all  pro- 
bability there  was  also  a  small  knsbu,  answering 
to  the  small  cubit,  and  containing  10,800  cubits 
(c.  10^  kilomet.). 

Besides  its  division  into  sixths,  the  cubit  was 
divided  also  into  10  (5)  hand-breadths  (each  of  6 
finger-breadths).     Further,  as  we  learn  from  the 

*  Important  conclusions  can  be  doduced,  however,  from  the 
Bab.  literature,  notably  from  the  bilinjjual  mo^ical  formula 
and  from  the  Epic  of  Nimrod,  reprardin)?  the  nature  of  certain 
diseases.  For  instance,  the  'head-disease '  so  frequently  men- 
tioned, which  is  accompanied  with  violent  fever,  is  erygipela* ;  the 
symptoms  of  GiSdubar's  illness  are  those  of  lue*  venerea  ;  while 
the  disease  of  Ea-bani  appears  to  have  been  leprosy.  There 
is  also  frequent  mention  m  the  relitfious  texts  of  fever  and 
plague. 
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scale  of  Gudea,  the  finger-breadth  (16'6  mm.)  was 
divided  into  ISO  parts,  of  which,  however,  the  only 
ones  in  actual  use  were  the  ^  (iVV)>  4i  (^^)>  i 
{^),  i  (t'sV),  i  (T^),.i  (t¥5).  and  I  (^y).  The 
hand-breadth,whose  minimnm  was  taken  at  99,  and 
maximum  at  99'6  mm.,  served,  moreover,  as  the  side 
of  a  cube  which  contained  exactly  a  ka  (nearly  a 
litre),  and  which,  when  filled  tmtn  tvcUer,  weighed 
a  great  mina  (c.  990  granunes).  In  the  same  way, 
as  is  well  known,  a  cubical  decimetre  (i.e.  a  litre) 
of  water  weighs  a  kilogramme.  In  this  most 
ingenious  fashion  did  the  Babylonians  in  that 
remote  antiquity  derive  not  only  their  superficial 
measures  and  their  measures  of  capacity,  but  even 
their  weights  from  a  common  standard,  the  hand- 
breadth.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
latitude  of  Babylon  (SV  N.  lat.)  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  is  992'35  mm.,  which  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  Bab.  double- 
cubit  ('990-996  mm.). 

From  their  linear  measure  the  Babylonians  de- 
rived also  their  reckoning  of  time.  A  distance  of 
360  double-cubits  is  covered  by  an  average  walker 
in  4  minutes  (-^  of  the  whole  day),  a  great  kasbu 
(21,600  cubits)  in  four  hours  or  a  night-watch. 
Thus  the  kasbu  was  used  to  mark  the  periods  of 
the  day  ;  xV  of  a  day  (2  ho. )  being  a  small,  and  ^ 
a  great-  kasbu.  The  reckoning  was  controlled  by 
the  observation  that  the  sun  requires  exactly 
2  minutes  (^j  of  the  double-hour)  to  traverse  a 
space  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter.  Thus  dis- 
covered, the  system  of  reckoning  by  60  (sussu, 
originally  su<Uu,  i.e.  i  of  360)  was  adopted  by  the 
Babylonians  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
whole  metrologieal  system.  It  was  astronomy* 
then,  in  conjunction  with  the  linear  measures 
derived  from  the  cubit  and  the  hand-breadth,  that 
gave  birth  to  the  famed  sexage-simal  system,  which 
spread  from  Babylon  over  almost  the  whole  world. 
With  this  goes  naturally  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  720  (360)  degrees ;  and  the  observation  that 
the  sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  the  radius,  stands  also  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  same  system.  Both  the  principles 
referred  to  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  from 
the  earliest  times. 

By  squaring  the  various  linear  measures,  we 
obtain  the  corresponding  superficial  measure.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Ur  we  meet 
with  the  'field'  (gran) =1800  ' gardens '  («ar) ;  and 
the  'garden'  (60  sq.  cubits  ?)=6»)/7*n.t  Then  the p'in 
( 1  sq.  cubit  ?)  was  divided  into  180  sfie.  Besides  the 
great  gan  of  1800  sar,  there  was  originally  a  small 
gan  of  ISO  sar  •  hence  the  great  gan  bears  the 
name  also  of  bur-gan  ('  ten  gardens').  The  Baby- 
lonians, moreover,  gave  designations  to  pieces  of 
land  according  to  the  amount  of  seed-corn  required 
to  sow  them.  Thus,  e.g.,  they  would  speak  of  a  5 
gur  cornfield.     This  introduces  us  to — 

Measures  of  capacity.  In  Abraham's  time  there 
were  already  three  systems  simultaneously  in 
use  :  the  gur  of  360  ka,  the  gur  of  300  ka  (^ 
less  than  the  first,  and  standing  to  it  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  gold  mina  of  50  shekels 
to  the  silver  mina  of  60  shekels),  and  the  gur 
of  180  ka.  The  last-named  system  of  reckon- 
ing, ace.  to  which  the  ka  contained  about  2 
litres,  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  New  Bab. 
period.  Now,  since  the  Heb.  kor  ("a)  contained 
180  kab  (3p),  just  as  the  Bab.  gur  contained  180 

*  E^ieciany  through  the  observation  that  in  the  coarse  of  the 
»pp«rent  revolution  of  the  celestial  sphere,  V;  of  the  ecliptic  (i.«. 
1  sign  of  the  Zodiac)  takes  exactly  two  hours  (^  of  a  sidereal 
day)  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  one  watching  the  starry  heavens 
by  night. 

t  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  length  of  side  of  the  «ar  was 
60  great  cubits,  in  which  case  its  area  would  be  3600  sq.  cubits, 
while  that  of  the  gin  would  be  60  sq.  cubits,  and  of  the  «A«  ^  of 
a  sq.  cubit. 


ka,  it  is  clear  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  both 
the  names  and  the  divisions  from  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  Heb.  has  even  preserved  the  original 
and  fuller  form  of  the  name  ka,  namely  kab. 
Besides  the  ka  (see  above  for  its  origin)  there 
were  also  larger  sub-divisions  of  the  gur  or  kor, 
such  as  the  pi  or  '  ass's  burden '  (imfru  Heb.  Tjh)  = 
i  gur ;  the  ai  (Heb.  Bath  or  Ephah)=^  gur ;  the 
bar  (Heb.  S6'aA)=^V  gur,  etc  In  addition  to 
this,  the  ka  (orio;inally  about  a  litre)  was  diWded 
into  60  parts,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mina 
and  the  sar,  were  called  gin.  Since  among  the 
Hebrews  the  hin  (j'n)  was  the  60th  part  of  the  kor, 
as  amongst  the  Babylonians  the  gtn  was  the  60th 
part  of  the  ka,  p.T  must  also  be  a  Bab.  loan-word. 
It  found  its  way  into  Heb.  through  the  medium 
of  Egypt,  where  the  Am  was  the  fundamental 
measure ;  and  the  name  ephah  also  comes  from 
I^pt.  *  Besides  this  di^-ision  of  the  ka  into  60  gin, 
we  meet  with  another  into  10  gar  (written  sha). 

Finally,  in  regard  to  toeights,  the  talent  {^n, 
Semit.  perhaps ^o^^aru)  contained  60  mintB  {mana, 
Semit.  manu) ;  the  mina  60  shekels  (gin  with  the 
sign  tu,  Semit.  Sildu  '  weight,'  and,  as  the  original 
measure,  kuddu  'cup');  the  shekel  360  (180)  she 
(or  grains  of  com).  But,  as  happened  so  often 
in  the  Bab.  metrology,  there  were  several  systems 
of  weight  in  use  simultaneously  :  [1]  The  heavy 
mina  of  about  990  gr.  (the  weight  of  the  ka  filled 
with  water,  see  above).  [2]  The  light  mina,  which 
weighed  ^  of  the  heavy,  i.e.  c.  495  gr.  (491-492  gr. 
in  the  case  of  the  weights  still  extant).  [3]  A 
weight = I  of  the  light  mina  (50  instead  of  60 
shekels)  used  specially  for  gold,  the  so-called 
gold  mina,  usually =409-410  gr.  Even  c.  B.C.  2000, 
however,  there  had  come  into  use  a  gold  mina  of  a 
higher  (so-called  royal)  standard  =  427 i  gr.,  as  can 
be  proved  from  a  weight  recently  found  at  Nippur. 
[4J  A  weight  about  ^  more  than  the  light  mina, 
the  Bab.  silver  mina  =  546  gr.  Although  the  last- 
named  is  a  derived  and  secondary  weight,  it  is 
still  very  ancient,  for  its  60th  part,  the  silver 
shekel  of  9"1  gr.,  answers  exactly  to  the  ancient 
Egyp.  ked,  which  is  likewise=91  gr.  The  Bab. 
ideogram  for  shekel  has  not  only  the  pronuncia- 
tion ^-tXiiu  (>g5^),  but  also  kuddu  (Arab,  kadah  '  cup '), 
and  thus  kuddu  is  naturally  the  prototype  of  the 
Egyp.  ked,  which  weighs  exactly  the  same.  Ten 
of  these  ked  made  up  the  Egyp.  pound  (deben,  not 
uten)  of  10  shekels  (91  gr.),  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  was  also  a  Bab.  weight  of  10  shekels,  whose 
name  was  in  Sumer.  garash  f  and  in  Semit.  tUtnu, 
but  which  was  also  designated  absolutely  abnu 
'  stone '  (cf.  2  S  14*  -^n  ;-k,  and  Pr  16"  o'?  'f?*, 
Bab.  aban  kisi).  Three  of  these  made  up  a  half- 
mina,  and  six  a  mina. 

In  regard  to  Bab.  Art  (architecture,  sculpture, 
engraving,  etc.),  our  former  conceptions  have  been 
fundamentally  changed  by  the  excavations  at 
Tellph  and  NiCFer  (in  South  and  Central  Baby- 
lonia). From  these  we  see  that  as  early  as  B.C. 
4000-3000  the  bloom  of  art  in  Babylon  was  such  as 
w£is  in  some  respects  never  attained  in  later  days, 
— a  case  quite  analogous  to  that  of  Egypt  in  the 
era  of  the  Pyramids.  Under  the  older  kings  of 
Sirgulla  the  style  of  art  is  of  course  stUl  some- 
what awkward  and  crude,  but  under  the  older 
Patesi  it  shows  a  high  finish,  e.g.  in  the  carving  of 
the  beautiful  silver  vases  of  En-timena  (c.  B.C.  3800) ; 
and  the  cylinder-seals  and  reliefs  of  the  old  kings 
of  Agade  ( Akkad),  c.  B.C.  350),  are  still  more  finely 
executed.  At  Nippur,  prior  to  B.C.  4000,  architects 
already  used  the  arch  of  burned  brick,  which 
formerly  was  supposed  to  have  originated  at  a 

•  The  Egyp.  word  ephah  (^ipt)  is,  however,  itself  origimDy 
derived  from  the  Bab.  pitu. 

t  This  garath  is  the  Perso-Indian  foroMo,  whk^  ia  also  » 
weight  of  10  shekels. 
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much  later  period.  The  Bab.  temples,  formed  of 
brick  like  IJab.  buildings  in  general,  were  in 
*  stage'  form,  and  had  either  three  or  seven  storeys, 
the  latter  number  in  imitation  of  the  seven  planet- 
spheres  (see  p.  216'').  The  oldest  kings  already  refer, 
in  their  inscriptions,  to  palaces,  and  on  a  statue 
of  Gudea  (c.  2tMX))  we  find  even  the  plan  of  such 
a  building.  The  surface  of  each  brick  was  stamped 
with  an  inscription  of  six  to  ten  lines,  and  formed 
a  square  with  a  side  of  330  mm.  {i.e.  J  of  a  cubit  = 
1  Bab.  foot).  The  science  of  hydraulics  M-as  also 
highly  developed  (dams,  canals,  sluices,  cisterns, 
etc.).  From  the  fragments  of  vases  which  still 
exist  (beautifully  ornamented,  and  in  some  cases 
with  lengthy  mscriptions),  formed  either  of 
alabaster  or  of  clay,  we  see  that  pottery  had  made 
great  advances  in  the  very  earliest  times.  The 
same  is  true  of  M'eaving.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  magnificent  Bab.  carpets  and 
mantles  were  in  high  repute  (cf.  Jos  7^^.  Music 
and  poetry  (on  the  latter  see  the  remarks  on  Bab. 
literature,  below)  were  sedulously  cultivated.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Gudea  we  find  a  twelve- 
stringed  harp  portrayed.  To  the  forms  of  poetry 
belonged,  as  we  have  now  learned,  a  highly- 
complicated  strophic  system,  as  well  as  the  regular 
succession  of  a  certain  number  of  cadences,  and 
finally  the  so-called  parallelismus  membrorum. 
The  diorite  statues  of  the  Patesi  of  SirguUa 
may  confidently  be  matched  against  the  famous 
statues  of  wood  and  diorite  which  belong  to  the 


Egyp.  art  of  the  so-called  ancient  empire.     Special 

skill  was  displayed,  h 

at  all  periods,  m  engraving ;  and  their  cylinder- 
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seals,  which  date  as  far  back  as  c.  B.C.  4000,  shoAva 
fineness  of  execution  which  cannot  but  arouse  our 
admiration.  Mythological  scenes  are  the  favourite 
subject ;  particularly  common  is  the  portrayal  of 
such  as  belong  to  the  circle  of  legends  which 
formed  itself  around  Gisdubar  (Nimrod).  The  in- 
scriptions appended  give,  as  a  rule,  simply  the 
name  and  title  of  the  owner  of  the  seal  and  his 
father ;  but  as  these  are  frequently  kings,  such 
cylinder-seals  not  infrequently  serve  as  important 
sources  for  the  tracing  of  history.  Metallurgy, 
finally,  was  also  in  an  advanced  stage  in  early 
days.  The  relation  of  silver  to  gold  was  in  point 
of  value  3  :  40,  or  1  :  ISf;,  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
the  ancient  lunar  month  of  27  days  to  the 
solar  year  of  360  days.  From  the  first  Me  find  the 
Babylonians  acquainted  also  with  the  smelting  of 
iron.  The  latter  was  originally  obtained  from 
meteoric  stones,  hence  the  Sumer.  name  an-bar, 
'  heavenly  metal. '  They  had  also  learned  the 
composition  of  bronze  (Sumer.  zabar,  Semit. 
siparru)  from  copper  and  tin.  They  were  ac- 
quainted even  with  the  manufacture  or  glass.  As 
early  as  c.  B.C.  1500  we  meet  with  cobalt-coloured 
class  as  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  costly  lapis- 
lazuli  imported  from  Media. 

The  Literature  of  Babylon,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  people  so  highly  civilised,  was  of  the 
most  varied  character  and  greatest  extent.  Un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  the  numerous  discoveries 
made  by  excavation  (esp.  the  remains  of  actual 
libraries,  inscribed  on  clay  tablets),  only  the  ruins 
of  this  literature  have  been  preserved  ;  but  in  this 
form  we  have  specimens  of  at  least  all  the  more 
important  branches. 

First,  as  regards  literature  in  the  narroAver 
sense,  the  poetry  of  Babylon,  even  the  so-called 
secular  epic,  e.g.  the  Nimrod-epos,  bore  an  essen- 
tially religious  character.  Tothe  |>oetical  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  either  in  Sumerian 
alone,  or  (as  is  generally  the  case)  with  a  Semitic 
interlinear  translation  as  well,  belong  above  all 
the  numerous  magical  formulae  (with  the  title 
enna  or  shiptu,  '  incantation '),  as  well  as  a  great 


number  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  penitential 
psalms.  While  the  first-named  are  composed  in 
relatively  old  and  pure  Sumerian  and  generally 
written  ideographically,  the  last  two  show  an 
admixture  of  numerous  later  forms  of  speech : 
they  contain  Semit.  loan-words  and  frequent  in- 
stances of  phonetic  writing  (the  so-called  imi-sal 
forms  or  '  women's  speech '  in  opposition  to  the 
'priests'  speech'  of  the  earliest  period).  From  all 
this,  the  N.  Babylonian  and  Semit.  origin  of  the 

f)enitential  psalms,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the 
lymns  to  the  gods,  may  be  certainly  inferred. 
Moreover,  the  line  of  thought  in  the  penitential 
psalms,  notwithstanding  their  being  composed  in 
Sumerian,  is  far  more  Semitic  than  Sumerian.  In 
particular,  there  appear  in  them  Avith  tolerable 
clearness  purer  religious  conceptions,  approacliing 
monotheism.  While  the  magical  formulae  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
penitential  psalms  may  possibly  have  taken  their 
rise  somcAvhere  betAveen  B.C.  3000  and  2000,  i.e.  in 
the  last  centuries  before  Abraham.  In  any  case, 
they  are  essentially  more  recent  than  the  formulje. 
By  far  the  greater  half  of  the  Bab.  literature 
Avas  composed,  hoAvever,  only  in  the  Semit.  idiom 
of  the  country.  This  is  true  of  certain  magical 
formulae  (e.g.  the  so-called  'burning  series'  or 
makl'A,  i.e.  burning  of  Avax  figures  of  evil  spirits  or 
of  witches)  and  many  hymns  to  the  gods.  To  the 
same  class  belong,  above  all,  the  epic  poems,  of 
Avhich,  fortunately,  a  Avhole  series  have  come 
doAvn  to  us,  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved. 
These  poems  might  Avith  equal  propriety  be  called 
mythological  texts,  for  the  purely  epic  and  narra- 
tive element  in  them  is  constantly  mingled  and 
combined  Avith  the  mythological.  The  most  im- 
portant and  (as  is  proved  by  the  order  adopted  for 
the  zodiacal  signs,  the  Kam,  kusarikku,  being  last) 
the  oldest  poem  is — 

(a)  The  Creation-epos.  'When  heaven  al)ove 
had  not  yet  been  named  and  earth  below  yet  bore 
no  name — but  the  ocean  (apsA,  cbn),  the  primeval, 
their  progenitor,  and  chaos  (Tikdmator  mummu  T.) 
the  bearer  of  them  all,  yet  mingled  their  waters 
together,  when  as  yet  no  cornlield  Avas  cultivated, 
and  no  reed  seen  —  Avhen  as  yet  none  of  the  gods 
existed,  no  name  they  bore,  destinies  Avere  not  yet 
assigned,  then  were  born  tlie  gods  [of  mummu  or 
chaos] ;  Lukhmu  and  Lakhfimu  came  forth  [first], 
aeons  grcAV  up  (  =  elapsed?)  .  .  .  Anshar  and 
Kishar  Avere  born,  long  days  passed  by  till  at 
length  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  Avere  produced  ;  [but  the 
son  of  Ea  and  Damkina  Avas  Marduk  the  creator 
of  the  Avorld].'  So  begins,  in  remarkable  accord 
AAith  Gn  V-'^-,  this  poem,  whose  commencement 
has  also  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  in  Damascius' 
Quasi,  de  primis  principiis.  The  further  course  of 
events  described  is  briefly  as  foUoAvs:  After  the 
above-named  gods  originated  from  chaos,  a  strife 
arose  betAveen  Tihamat(Dini?i),  the  female  personifica- 
tion of  the  primeval  ocean,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fods.  Anu  claims  the  right  to  decide  the  dispute  ; 
'ihftmat,  hoAvever,  declares  Avar,  and  binds  the 
tablets  of  destiny  (cf.  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
OT)  to  the  breast  of  her  consort  Kingu.  Anshar,* 
after  fruitless  attempts,  through  the  medium  of 
Anu,  Ea,  and  Marduk,  to  conciliate  TihAmat, 
sends  to  inform  Lukhmu  and  Lakh.lmu  that 
Marduk  is  piepared  to  undertake  the  conflict  Avith 
Tihamat.  The  detailed  account  of  this  conflict 
between  the  god  of  light,  Marduk,  and  the  dark 
primeval  ocean, t  makes  up  the  4th  canto  of  the  epos, 
Avhich  fortunately  we  possess  complete.     Marduk 

•  Originally  identical  with  Anu,  An-Sar  being  =  heaven's  host, 
but  aflcrwafds  differontiatwl  from  him,  and  at  a  later  period 
assimilated  to  AS3ur  (Damascius  'Arrf/m). 

t  In  pictorial  representations  Tihimat  appears  as  a  rtragron 
(hence  tlie  serpent  of  the  Bab.  boundarj^-stones)  with  &  lion's 
head,  hence  she  is  called  also  labbu,  '  lion.' 
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conquers  the  dragon  and  his  eleven  helpers  (cf. 
Job  9^^),  cleaves  Tihfuuat,  and  out  of  the  one-half 
fashions  the  firmament  of  heaven,  in  which  he 
assigns  their  places  to  the  gods  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  and 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars,  while  out  of  the  other 
half  he  fashions  the  earth.  The  eleven  helpers  were 
placed  in  the  sky  as  the  zodiacal  signs,  Merodach 
Limself  being  the  twelfth.  The  connected  frag- 
ments still  extant  make  it  plain  that  thereafter 
followed  a  description  of  how  plants  and  animals, 
and  finally  man,  were  all  formed  by  Bel-ilerodach. 
Beside  this  there  was  another  Bab.  myth,  according 
to  which  it  was  the  god  Ea  who  formed  man  of  clay. 
Moreover,  in  the  epos,  Bel  the  god  of  the  air  and 
of  storm,  whom  the  Babylonians  portrayed  with 
thunderbolts  in  his  hand,  is  confounued  with 
Merodach,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  Babylon, 
whose  tutelary  deity,  Merodach,  was  called  the 
younger  Bel.  The  original  notion  that  the  elder 
Bel  (Semit.  Belu  'lord'  /car'  e^oxriv)  was  the 
creator,  finds  its  echo  in  Genesis  (cf.  the  *  spirit  of 
God '  of  Gn  P  with  the  Sumerian  name  of  Bel, 
En-lilla,  'lord  of  the  air'  or  'the  wind'). 

(b)  The  so-called  Nimrod-epos  (cf.  Gn  lO^-^"). 
The  12  cantos  of  this  magnificent  poem  stand  in 
evident  relation  to  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  Bull  but  the 
Ram  that  comes  first.  The  hero  Gisdubar,  also 
called  Xdrfidu  (for  Namrddu),  Xamrasit,  and 
Gibil-gamis,  sprang  from  a  city  which  afterwards 
completely  disappeared,  Surippak  (on  the  river 
Surappu  ?).  He  becomes  king  of  Erech,  where  he 
rules  as  a  tyrant,  until  the  gods  create  Ea-bani,  a 
kind  of  Priapus,  to  destroy  him.  The  two,  however, 
strike  up  a  friendship  after  Gisdubar  has  overcome 
a  mighty  lion.  (This  last  scene  is  often  depicted 
on  cylinder-seals  and  reliefs. )  Together  they  next 
deliver  the  city  of  Erech  from  the  Elamite 
oppressor  Khumbaba  (Combabos).  Istar,  the 
goddess  of  love,  now  offers  to  Gisdubar  her  hand, 
which,  however,  is  refused  by  the  hero  (Canto  6). 
Out  of  revenge  Istar  sends  a  scorpion,  whose  sting 
proves  fatal  to  Ea-bani ;  Gisdubar  himself  she 
smites  with  an  incurable  disease.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  sets  out,  in  quest  of  relief,  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  great-grandfather  Sit-napisti 
(=rescue  of  life),  the  Bab.  Noah  ('  Rest '  i.e.  of  the 
soul),  far  away  on  the  ocean  in  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed.  With  this  aim  he  first  traverses,  amidst 
great  dangers,  the  land  of  Mi'ishu  (Central  Arabia, 
k;^5  or  i<i-i  of  the  OT),  and  then  crosses  the 
waters  of  death  to  Sit-napisti,  who  (Canto  11)  gives 
him  a  detailed  account  of  his  escape  from  the 
Deluge  (see  below),  heals  him  of  his  disease,  and 

E resents  him  with  the  plant  of  life.  The  latter, 
owever,  is  snatched  from  him  on  his  way  home 
by  an  earth-lion  (i.e.  a  serpent).  On  his  arrival  at 
lirech,  he  bewails,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Ninsunna,  the  death  of  his  friend  Ea-bani,  and 
prays  the  god  Nergal  to  restore  the  spirit  of 
Ea-bani  to  him.  With  the  granting  of  this  re- 
quest, and  a  graphic  description  by  Ea-banl  of  the 
under-world,  the  epos  closes. 

(c)  The  Bab.  Story  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  11th  canto  of  the  Nimrod-epos  (see 
previous  section).  When  the  great  gods,  with  Bel 
in  his  quality  of  storm-god  (Bel-Ramman)  at  their 
head,  determined  to  send  a  tiood,*  Ea  revealed  to 
Sit-napisti  in  a  dream  how  he  might  save  himself 
by  constructing  a  ship.  Ten  gar  ( 12u  cubits)  was  to 
be  the  height  of  its  sides,  and  the  same  was  to  be 
the  width  of  its  deck  ;  it  was  to  have  six  storeys, 
each  of  wliich  was  to  have  seven  divisions,  while 

*  As  a  judgment  on  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  of  Surippak. 
This  is  clear  from  the  close  of  the  Dehige-storj',  e.g.  lines  181-5 
(or,  ace.  to  another  reckoning,  1.  170),  where  we  read,  '  Upon 
the  sinner  let  his  sin  lie,  and  upon  the  transgressor  his  trans- 
gression, but  let  no  flood  coime  any  more  a»  a  punuhment  upon 
man '  (cf .  the  parallel  in  Gn  82i). 


the  area  was  divided  into  9  parts  (3  on  each  side  of 
a  square  ?).  Since  the  length  is  not  specified,  we 
are  probably  to  think  of  the  Bab.  ark  as  square- 
shaped,  thus  forming  a  cube.  On  the  7th  day  the 
vessel  was  ready  ;  t'nen  for  6  days  on  end  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  till  on  the  7th  day  again  the 
storm  abated.  After  other  7  days,  during  the 
whole  of  which  the  ark  had  been  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Nisir  ('rescue'),  Sit-napisti  sent  forth  a  dove. 
•  The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  since  it 
found  no  resting-place,  it  returned.  Then  I  sent 
forth  a  swallow,'  so  proceeds  the  ston,-,  '  and  let 
it  go  ;  the  swallow  new  hither  and  thither,  but 
since  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  returned. 
Then  I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  let  it  go ;  the  raven 
flew  away,  saw  the  abating  of  the  waters, 
approached  wading  and  croaking,  but  returned 
not.'  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Ni^ir,  S.  of  Lake  Ur- 
mia and  E.  of  Assyria,*  and  thus  between  Media 
and  Armenia  (Ararat),  the  ark  stranded.  The 
gods  smelt  with  pleasure  the  odour  of  the  seven 
vessels  of  incense  offered  by  Sit-napLsti ;  especially 
gratified  was  Istar,  the  goddess  of  the  bow ;  and 
Ea  besought  Bel  never  more  to  send  a  flood  upon 
the  earth.  Bel  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,t 
took  Sit-napiiti  and  his  wife  by  the  hand,  blessed 
them  (cf.  Gn  9^),  and  translated  them  to  Paradise. 
We  have  to  note  finally  that  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Creation-epos,  both  the  OT  writers,  the 
Jahwist  (J)  and  the  Elohist  (P),  have  a  surprLsing 
number  of  points  of  contact  with  the  details  of  the 
Bab.  text,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
coincidences  carry  us  back  to  a  very  early  date. 

[d)  Istar's  descent  to  Hades.  Istar  determines 
to  descend  to  Hades  to  free  the  dead  who  dwell 
there.  As  she  passes  through  the  seven  gates  of 
the  under-world,  all  her  garments  and  ornaments 
are  taken  from  her,  and  Nin-ki-gal  or  Allatu  (for 
Aralatu),  the  goddess  of  Hades,  orders  her  servant 
Namtar  the  plague-demon,  to  smite  Istar  with 
disease.  Meanwhile  in  the  upper  -  world  all 
procreation  ceases,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  until  the  gods  send  Uddusu- 
namir  ('his  brightness  is  fair,'  a  transposition  of 
the  name  Namra-uddu  or  Nimrod)  to  Allat  with 
the  request  that  she  would  allow  Istar  to  return 
to  earth. 

(e)  The  Nam  tar-legend.  The  gods  are  holding  a 
banquet,  and  send  to  their  sister  Xin-ki-gal  (Al- 
latu), who  had  been  carried  off'  by  Xergal,  a  message 
desiring  that  she  would  send  for  the  portion  of 
food  meant  for  her.  Thereupon  she  sends  her 
herald  Namtar  to  heaven.  Nergal's  distrust  is 
awakened  by  this  intercourse  between  his  ^^ife  and 
the  heavenly  powers,  and  he  imagines  that  she  is 
planning  fli;_'ht.  Accordingly,  although  he  loves 
her  dearly,  j  et,  tortured  by  jealousy,  he  resolves 
to  have  her  put  to  death.  He  stations  the  four- 
teen watchers  of  the  under-world  as  sentinels  at 
the  gates,  and  orders  Namtar  to  strike  off"  the  head 
of  Nin-ki-gal.  The  latter  pleads  with  her  husband 
to  spare  her  life,  and  she  will  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions, nay,  will  give  to  him  the  sovereignty  over 
the  earth.  Nergal  weeps  for  joy,  kisses  his  wife, 
and  wipes  away  her  tears.  U  nfortimately,  the 
other  parts  of  this  legend,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  copy  \sTitten  in  Egj-pt  amongst  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  correspondence,  are  of  so  fragmentary  a 
character  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  them 
a  connected  story. 

(/)  The  Adapa-legend  (also  derived  from  Tel  el- 
Amarna).     ^lerodach,  the  son  of  Ea,  appears  here 

•  The  Assyr.  king  Assur-nazir-pal  mentions  this  mountain  in 
connexion  with  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Zamua.  See 
Ass\T.iA  (p.  1831"). 

t  It  is  worth  noting  that  Bel,  upon  a  similar  occasion, 
namely,  after  his  conquest  of  TUiamat,  gives  up  his  bow  to 
Anu,  who  solemnly,  in  presence  of  all  the  gods,  hangs  it  up  in 
heaven  (cf.  the  bow  of  Gn  913  which  Giod  sets  '  in  the  cloud  '>. 
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under  the  name  of  Adapa  as  the  progenitor  of  man.* 
Adapa,  M'ho  had  broken  tlie  wings  of  the  south 
wind,  is  cited  before  the  god  of  heaven  to  justify 
himself.  His  father,  Ea,  counsels  him  not  to 
accept  of  the  food  ollered  him  there,  as  it  will 
cause  death.  Adana  follows  this  advice,  but  finds 
that  by  his  refusal  he  has  forfeited  immortality, 
since  it  was  really  the  'food  of  life'  which  Anu 
ottered  him. 

(g)  The  Etana-legend.  Etana  (p'x  1  K  5"  ?) 
applies  to  the  sun-jjod  for  something  to  mitigate 
the  pains  of  parturition  for  his  wife.  He  is  referred 
to  the  Eagle,  -wliich  can  furnish  him  with  the 
requisite  'birth-plant.'  As  Etana  relates  to  the 
Eagle  how  in  a  dream  (?)  he  had  seen  the  gate  of 
Anu  and  that  of  Istar,  the  Ea^le  offers  to  carry 
him  up  to  heaven.  The  enterprise  succeeds  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  two  arrive  at  the  gate  of 
Anu,  but  in  flying  to  the  gate  of  Istar  the  strength 
of  the  Eagle  "jives  way,  he  falls  headlong,  and 
Etana  atones  for  his  presumption  by  his  death. 
He  is  transferred  as  a  demi-god  to  the  under- world. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Eagle  also  loses  his  life 
through  the  cunning  of  a  serpent  whose  young  he 
had  devoured. 

(h)  The  legends  of  the  god  Zu  (Sumer.  Im-dugud, 
the  'storm-bird  god').  Ace.  to  one  form  of  the 
story,  Za  steals  the  tablets  of  destiny  from  Bel- 
Merodach,  and  llammfi,n  and  various  other  gods 
decline,  from  fear,  to  take  them  back  from  him. 
Ace.  to  another  text,  the  god  Lugal-banda  (the 
moon-god)  sets  out  for  the  distant  mountain  of 
Sabu  (in  Central  Arabia)  to  overreach  Zd  by 
cunning.  In  the  heavens  the  god  Zft  is  represented 
by  the  constellation  Pegasus,  and  Taurus  (Mero- 
dach)  is  his  son. 

(t)  The  legend  of  the  god  Girra  (Nergal  as  god  of 
war).  A  devastating  inroad  of  the  Sutaei  (the 
Semitic  nomad  tribes  of  Mesopotamia)  directed 
against  Babel,  Sippar,  and  Erech,  is  in  dramatic 
fashion  connected  with  the  conflict  of  Nergal  and 
his  herald,  the  fire-god  (or  Nebo),  with  Merodach, 
the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.  The  mention  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Kassites  plainly  indicates  that 
this  poem  did  not  originate  prior  to  the  so-called 
Kassite  period. 

Special  mention  is  due  also  to  the  second  tablet 
(written  entirely  in  Semit.)  of  the  exorcism-series 
shurpu,  in  which  the  priest  in  the  form  of  a  long 
litany  inquires  what  may  have  been  the  trans- 
gressions that  have  brought  the  punishment  of  the 
gods  on  the  man  who  is  possessed  or  sick.  '  Has 
he  perchance  set  his  parents  or  relations  at  variance, 
sinned  against  God,  despised  father  or  mother,  lied, 
cheated,  dishonoured  his  neighbour's  wife,  shed  his 
neighbour's  blood?'  etc.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Heb.  Decalogue,  and  with  the  Egyp.  Ptah- 
hotep  sentences  or  the  Trial  of  the  Dead  before 
the  42  judges  of  the  dead,  are  unmistakable. 

That  the  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  possessed  also  historical  narratives  in 
romance-form,  is  proved  by  the  stories  of  Sargon 
of  Agade  and  Kudur-Dugmal.  The  former  of 
these  has  .ilso  come  do^vn  to  us  in  Greek  from  the 
pen  of  ^lian,  only  that  the  Gr.  writer  has  con- 
founded the  name  of  Sargon  with  that  of  Gilgames. 
Sargon  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  princess,  who 
gives  birth  to  him  in  secret  and  exposes  him  to 
perish.  The  child,  however,  is  brought  up  by  a 
gardener,  and  in  the  end  comes  to  the  throne. 
The  only  new  element  ^lian  introduces  into  the 
story  is  that  the  boy  was  rescued  by  an  eagle. 
(This  is  prob.  due  to  a  mistaken  combination  with 
the  Etana-legend.)    The  legend  (in  metrical  form) 

•  In  BerosHs"  list  of  the  patriarchs,  Adapa  (Alaparos  is  a  con- 
fusion with  Ilaprat,  the  name  of  the  messenger  of  Anu)  is  the 
•on  of  Aloros  (t.e.  the  goddess  Aruru,  the  wife  of  Ea)  and  father 
of  Amelon  (am^2u=man). 


of  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamite  king 
Kudur-Dugmal  (a  later  form  of  Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  best  proof  of  the 
historicity  of  Gn  14.  For  the  Heb.  narrative  is  in 
accord  with  the  original  inscriptions  dating  from 
the  time  of  Khammurabi  (Amraphel),  and  not  with 
the  later  Bab.  legend.  Yet  the  latter  is  what  we 
should  have  expected  if  the  Hebrews  had  first  made 
acq^uaintance  with  the  matter  of  Gn  14  during  the 
Exile.  The  history  knows  of  only  the  father  of 
Iriaku  (Arioch)  of  Larsa,  who  was  king  of  lamutbal, 
and  resided  at  Dftr-ilu  on  the  Elam.-Bab.  frontier ; 
the  legend,  on  the  otlier  hand,  makes  of  the  city 
Dftr-ilu  a  son  of  Iriaku,  viz.  D6r-makh-ili,  of  whom 
neither  the  Bible  nor  the  inscriptions  contain  any 
notice. 

Of  great  variety,  although  not  belonging  in  the 
stricter  sense  to  literature,  are  the  other  com- 
jDonents  of  Bab.  writing.  Tables  of  paradi^s  and 
lexical-lists  served  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
practice  of  the  Sumer.  speech.  But  along  with 
these  there  were  also  lists  containing  only  Semitic 
words  (the  so-called  synonym-lists)  and  forms  (e.g. 
the  word-table,  WAI  v.  pi.  45).  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  complicated  tiTiting,  there  were 
syllabaries  and  collections  of  signs.  Very  numerous 
also  are  the  commentaries  which  the  llabylonians 
have  left  to  us.  These  deal  partly  with  the 
poetical  literature,  especially  with  the  rare  words 
that  occur  in  it,  and  partly  with  the  explana- 
tion of  legal  and  agricultural  terms  in  the  old 
Bab.  contract-tablets  (the  so-called  ana-itti-&u 
series).  In  such  instances  whole  laws  are  some- 
times quoted  verbatim,  so  that  we  thus  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  ancient  codes  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Tlie  contract-tablets  themselves,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  great  abundance  from  all 
epochs  of  Bab.  history,  do  not  indeed  belong  to 
literature,  but  deserve  special  mention  here  because 
they  supply  us  with  the  most  interesting  informa- 
tion not  only  about  business  but  about  all  the 
possible  details  of  private  life. 

A  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  lexical-lists  is  pre- 
sented by  the  lists  of  names  of  places,  countries, 
temples,  officials,  and  stars,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
lists  of  gods.  We  must  mention  also  the  numerous 
omen-texts,  medical  prescriptions,  astronomical 
and  mathematical  tables,  and  finally  some  lists 
connected  with  the  history  of  literature  (e.g.  a  list 
of  epic  poems  with  the  names  of  the  authors  or 
collectors).  The  historical  literature  will  be  dealt 
with  below,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Bab.  history.  How  tlie  most  important  of  the 
latter,  namely,  the  inscriptions,  were  brought  to 
light,  we  learn  from  the  intensely  interesting 

History  of  Excavations.  As  early  as  18U2  the 
first  considerable  Bab.  inscription,  on  the  so-called 
Caillou  de  Michaux,  a  boundary-stone  of  the  12th 
cent.  B.C.,  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  soon  after- 
wards, through  the  efforts  oi  the  East  India 
Company,  a  whole  collection  of  Bab.  antiquities 
(among  them  considerable  inscriptions  of  Nebuch- 
adrezzar) was  brought  from  Bassorah  to  the 
British  Museum  and  the  East  India  House.  But 
it  was  not  till  1811  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Rich,  the  re- 
discoverer  of  Nineveh,  was  able  to  explore  more 
thoroughly  Hillah,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon. 
In  the  fifties  archoeological  research  was  resumed 
in  Babylonia  by  the  Englishmen,  W.  K.  Loftus, 
J.  E.  Taylor,  and  A.  H.  Layard,  who  discovered 
the  ruined  sites  of  Niffer  (Nipinir),  Warka  (Uruk  or 
Erech),  Senkereh  (Larsa),  Mukayyar  (Ur),  and  Abu 
Shahrein  (Eridu);  and  by  the  l^renchmen,  Fresnel 
and  Oppert,  who  instituted  further  excavations  at 
Hillah  (Babel  and  Borsippa).  In  these  ruins  just 
named,  in  S.  Babylonia,  tne  inscriptions  discovered 
were  all  brief,  but  on  account  of  their  antiquity 
they  were  proportionately  important.     These  con- 
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sisted  for  the  most  part  of  so-called  brick  stamps,* 
although  in  Babel  more  considerable  inscriptions 
were  found,  dating  especially  from  the  period  of 
the  New  Bab.  empire.  Meanwhile  Henry  Kawlin- 
son  had  deciphered  the  Bab.  version  (the  so-called 
third  form)  of  the  trilingual  Achsemenida^an  in- 
scription of  Persepolis.  The  key  was  found  in  the 
old  Pers.  version  (the  so-called  first  form),  which 
had  already  been  interpreted  by  G.  F.  Grotefend 
(1802),  Rawlinson,  and  Bumouf,  and  which  had 
been  proved,  by  the  two  last  named  in  particular, 
to  be  in  an  Indo-Germanic  language.  The  work  of 
deciphering  the  third  form  (whereby  also  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Ninevite  monuments 
became  readable  and  intelligible)  was  continued 
and  perfected  in  the  sixties  by  the  talented 
Hincks,  the  Englishman  E.  Norris,  and  the  Parisian 
scholar  Julius  Uppert.  Later  on,  in  the  seventies, 
the  excavations  in  Babylonia,  notably  at  Babel 
and  in  the  surrounding  country,  were  continued, 
especially  by  George  Smith  and  Hormuzd  Rassam. 
In  the  course  of  his  last  expedition  (1880-1881) 
Rassam  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sippar-Agade  at 
the  modern  Abu-Habba,  along  with  the  archives 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  by 
digging  in  Tell  Ibrahim,  10  Eng.  miles  E.  of  Babel, 
he  was  able  to  prove  once  for  all  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kutha,  as  Rawlinson  had  already 
conjectured. 

The  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  oldest  civilisa- 
tion of  Babylonia  (Sumer.  as  well  as  Semit. ),  lea\-in^ 
out  of  account  the  small  beginning  of  Loftus  and 
Taylor,  has  been  due  especially  to  the  Frenchman  de 
Sarzec,  and  to  the  American  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Peters  and  others,  and  at  a  later  period, 
above  all,  J.  H.  Haynes  and  the  scientific  director 
of  the  fund,  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht).  Through 
their  excavations  at  Telloh  (1876-1881)  and  at 
Nitfer  (1888-1896),  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
Babylonia  have  been  enriched  as  they  had  never  been 
before  ;  from  c.  B.C.  50<X)  we  can  trace  continuously 
the  civilisation  of  Babylonia  by  aid  of  monuments 
and  inscriptions.  Instead  of  the  cuneiform  proper, 
the  oldest  inscriptions  still  use  linear  signs,  in 
which  it  is  often  quite  possible  to  trace  clearly  the 
figures  that  form  the  basis  of  the  system.  The 
Americans  also  discovered  at  Nitfer  nearly  1000 
contract-tablets  of  the  so-called  Kassite  period, 
whose  dates  now  enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  exact  succession  of  the  then  reigning  monarchs. 

Of  'finds'  outside  Babylonia,  we  must  men- 
tion above  all  the  clay  tablets  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Tel  el-Amama  in  Upper  Egypt  (see 
Assyria).  Among  these  there  are  letters  to  the 
Pharaohs  not  only  from  Bab.  kings,  but  also  from 
a  great  many  Phcen.  and  Pal.  governors.  The 
Bab.  writing  and  language  were  then  (e.  1400  B.C.) 
employed  for  diplomatic  communications  over 
almost  the  whole  of  W.  Asia.  The  Ellamites  too 
borrowed  their  mode  of  writing  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  at  a  later  period  the  Armenians  did 
from  the  Assyrians.  Further,  it  is  becoming  ever 
more  probable  that  even  the  so-called  Can.  or 
Phcen.  form  of  writing,  to  which  the  S.  Arabian  is 
most  nearly  allied,  was  derived  not  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  from  the  Babylonians,  and  as  early 
indeed  as  c.  B.C.  2000.  It  is  a  transformation  into 
cursive  of  a  number  of  old  Bab.  signs,  and  may 
have  originated  in  E.  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the 
first  N.  Bab.  dynasty,  which  was  of  Arabian 
descent. 

SoQFces  for  Bab.  History.  These  are,  first 
and  foremost,  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  course 
of  the  excavations  we   have  described ;    but  the 

•  The  only  exceptions  were  Senkereh  (Larsa)  and  the  adjacent 
Tel  Sifr ;  for  there  Loftus  found  a  peat  number  of  old  Bab. 
contract-tablets  dating  from  the  time  of  Khammurabi  and 
Iri»ku  (or  the  epoch  of  Abraham^ 


Assyr.  libraries  brought  to  light  in  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  have  also  supplied  us  with  a  number  of 
copies  not  only  of  the  Bab.  religious  writings, 
but  also  of  historical  records.  In  the  art.  Assyria 
we  have  already  spoken  of  the  so-called  '  synchron- 
istic history'  and  of  the  'Bab.  chronicle.'  During 
the  last  two  decades  there  have  been  recovered 
also  numerous  remains  of  Bab.  libraries,  esp.  from 
the  time  of  Nebuch.  do^^Tiwards,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  Seleucid  period.  To  these  we  are  indebted 
not  only  for  the  many  Bab.  duplicates  of  the 
remains  of  Bab.  literature  hitherto  known  only 
from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  but  also  for  not 
a  few  passages  that  are  entirely  new.  Even  at 
Tel  el-Amama,  as  was  already  remarked  (p.  221'>), 
the  fragments  of  two  ancient  Bab.  legend  abont 
the  gods  were  found. 

Apart  from  the  innumerable  contemporaneous 
and  original  monuments  of  Bab.  kings,  and  the 
contract-tablets  so  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
chronology  and  of  private  life,  not  to  speak  of 
other  records  of  a  more  private  character,  we  have 
to  mention  as  a  historical  source  of  the  very  first 
rank  the  great  Bab.  List  of  Kings.  This  contains 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Babel  from  the  Arab 
dynasty  down  to  the  last  native  king  Nabonidns 
(Nabu-na'id),  with  note  of  the  length  of  the  reign 
of  each.  We  have  already  (p.  222*)  referred  to 
some  poetically  embellished  traditions.  On  the 
omen-usts,  as  tfiey  are  called,  and  on  the  great  astro- 
logical work,  as  important  historical  sources  for  the 
old  Bab.  era,  we  shall  speak  afterwards,  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  history  of  Sargon  and  the  so- 
called  younger  kings  of  Ur.  Amongst  extra-Bab. 
sources,  the  first  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
OT  writings  (Gn,  esp.  chap.  14,  the  B&  of  Kings, 
the  Prophets,  esp.  Jer,  Ezk,  Is  40-^,  and  finafiy 
Ezr-Neh).  Only  a  secondary  place  belongs  to  the 
scanty  notices  of  classical  wTiters,  whose  import- 
ance is  specially  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
preserved  for  us  some  valuable  citations  from  the 
work  (unhappily  lost)  of  the  Bab.  priest  Berosus. 
For  the  New  Bab.  period,  and  esp.  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  Babel,  a  valuable  authority  on  many 
points  is  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited  Babel 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Also  in  Strabo's 
geography  we  find  several  interesting  details 
regardmg  Babylonia,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
information  must  be  pronounced  rather  untrust- 
worthy and  inexact  which  the  extant  fragments  of 
Ctesias  give  us  concerning  Bab.  history.  We  have 
already  (see  Assyria)  said  all  that  is  most  essential 
about  the  value  of  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
(2nd  cent.  A.D.)  for  Bab.  chronology.  In  c-on- 
junction  with  the  so-called  Bab.  Chronicle,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it,  and  the  list  of  kings  (which 
tinhappily  is  not  free  from  gaps),  whose  starting- 
point  was  first  accurately  fixed  by  aid  of  the  Canon, 
the  latter  forms  the  most  important  source  for  the 

Chronology.  Besides  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  As^yr.  and  Egyp.  synchronisms  already 
described  in  art.  Assyria,  important  chronological 
data  are  supplied  by  the  later  historical  inscrip- 
tions, esp.  those  of  Nabonidns,  and  by  some 
earlier  montmients.  In  using  these  data,  however, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  early  as  the  time  of  Assurbanipal,  the 
Bab.  chronopraphers  had  already  fallen  into  the 
error  of  making  the  first  two  dynasties  in  the  list 
of  kings  successive  instead  of  contemporaneous. 
Consequently,  a  number  of  the  following  dates 
must  be  reduced  by  368  years,  the  duration  of  the 
second  dynasty. 

a,  A  boundary-stone,  dated  the  4th  year  of  king 
Bel-nadin-apli  (Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  fnscrip.  L  pL 
30),  informs  us  that  from  Gulkishar,  lung  of 
the  sea-land  (i.e.  Gidkisar,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  second  dynasty),   to  Nebuch.  i.,  there  were 
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696  years.  Now,  since  Bcl-nadin-apli  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Nebuch.  I.,  tlie  first  four 
years  of  his  own  reign  must  be  added  to  the 
above  number,  giving  us  the  round  number  of 
700  years  between  the  death  of  Gulkisar  and  the 
time  when  the  boundary-stone  was  set  up.  As 
the  latter  date  is  c.  B.C.  1118,  the  death  of  Gul- 
kisar would  have  to  be  dated  B.C.  1818,  or  a  few 
decades  later,  for  the  round  number  700  may,  if 
need  be,  stand  also  for  650  or  660. 

b.  Sennacherib  relates  that  418  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  (B.C.  689),  Marduk-nadin- 
akbi,  the  contemporary  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  two  images  of  gods  from 
the  Assyr.  city  of  Ikalliiti  to  Babylon.  This  im- 
plies that  in  B.C.  1107,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi,  Babylonia  had  the  upper 
hand  of  Assyria.  Now  it  so  happens  that  a 
boundary-stone,  dated  the  10th  year  of  Marduk- 
nadin-akhi,  records  a  great  victory  gained  that 
year  over  Assyria,  so  that  this  10th  year  will  be 
B.C.  1107,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  year  of  M.'s 
reign  must  be  dated  B.C.  1117. 

c.  Assurbanipal,  in  connexion  with  the  conquest 
of  Elam  (c.  640  or  later),  mentions  that  the  image 
of  a  god  brought  back  by  him  from  Elam  to  Erech 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  latter  city  1035 
years  before,  by  Kudur-nankhundi.  This  invasion 
of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  must  accordingly 
have  taicen  place  c.  B.C.  2275.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  this 
last  number  ought  to  be  reduced  by  368  years,  and 
that  the  date  sliould  be  n.c.  1907. 

d.  Nabonidus  relates  that  he  restored  the  temple 
E-ulinash  at  Sippar-Anunit  (i.e.  Agade),  which 
had  not  been  restored  since  the  reign  of  Sliaga- 
raktiburiash  800  years  before.  This  gives  us  as 
the  year  of  the  death  of  the  latter  (which  took 
place  750-800  years  before  Nabonidus,  who  himself 
reigned  B.C.  555-539)  a  date  somewhere  between 
B.C.  1300  and  1350.  (See  further  below,  under 
Kurigalzu  II.). 

e.  In  the  same  inscription  {WAT,  v.  pi.  64) 
Nabonidus  states  that  3200  years  before  himself, 
the  old  king  Nar^m-Sin,  son  of  Sargon  (now  knoAvn 
to  us  from  the  inscriptions  as  Sargftni-shar-ali, 
king  of  Agade),  founded  the  temple  of  Samas  at 
Sippar.  This  carries  us  to  the  high  antiquity  of 
B.C.  3750  for  the  reign  of  NarAm-Sin.  This  figure, 
however,  for  the  above  reason,  should  certainly  be 
reduced  to  r.  B.C.  3400. 

f.  Nabonidus  further  mentions,  in  an  inscription 
which  found  its  way  to  the  Brit.  Museum  in  1885, 
that  Burnaburias  restored  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Larsa  700  years  after  Khamraurabi.  Since 
this  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  more  celebrated 
monarch  of  that  name,  Burnaburias  II.  (c.  1400- 
1375),*  we  are  enabled  thus  to  fix  the  date  of 
Khammurabi's  reign  at  c.  B.C.  2100.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  obtain  c.  2139-2084  as  the  date 
of  his  reign,  if  we  follow  the  later  custom  of 
adding  together  the  years  of  dynasties  A  and  B 
as  if  they  had  been  successive  instead  of  con- 
temporaneous, and  if  we  assume  (with  Dr.  Peiser, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Assijr.  vi.  264-271)  as  the  probable 
duration  of  dynasty  C  only  399  instead  of  the 
traiditional  576  years  (6  sosses  and  39  years,  instead 
of  9  sosses  ana  36  years).  In  reality,  however, 
Khammurabi,  the  contemporary  of  Abraham,  must 
have  reigned  B.C.  1772-1717  or  1949-1894. 

History  of  Babylonia.  As  far  back  as  we 
can  go,  and  thus  in  any  case  considerably  earlier 
than  B.C.  4000,  we  find  Sumerians  and  Semites  side 
by  side  in  Babylonia.  Yet  we  can  see  clearly 
enough — (1)  that  the  Semites  in  the  earliest  periotl 
were  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  N.W.,  and 
that  they  penetrated  into  Babylonia  from  Meso- 

*  In  any  ctuse,  Bnmaburias  l  reigned  only  40  yean  earlier. 


potamia  (^arran),  while  the  Sumerians,  at  h.  very 
early  date,  were  confined  to  the  extreme  S.E.  of 
the  Euphrates  region ;  (2)  that  the  Sumerians 
were  the  founders  of  Bab.  civilisation,  and  that  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  they  certainly  at  one  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  The  Semites 
not  only  employed  at  all  times  the  Sumerian 
writing,  which  they  accommodated  as  they  best 
could  to  their  purposes,  but  for  a  long  time  (at 
least  for  oflicial  records,  such  as  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions) they  used  the  Sumer.  language  as  well.  It 
was  not  till  shortly  before  Sargon  of  Agade  (c. 
B.C.  3500)  tliat  in  N.  Babylonia  inscriptions  began 
to  be  composed  also  in  Semitic. 

At  the  period  to  which  the  oldest  hitherto  dis- 
covered in.scriptions  belong,  the  canal  running 
from  N.  to  S.  (the  modern  Shatt-el-Hai),  and 
uniting  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  formed  the 
boundary  between  two  very  ancient  kingdoms — 
the  Sumer.  kingdom  of  SirguUa  (Lagasli)  or  Girsu, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  the  above-named  canal,  and  the 
Semit.  kingdom  of  Uruk  (Erech)  and  Ur  to  the  W. 
of  the  same  canal.     A  part  of  the  latter  kingdom, 

{irobably  the  region  between  Ur,  Arabia,  and  the 
'ersian  Gulf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  already  known  as  Ki-lngi,  i.e.  region  of  Ingi, 
a  name  which  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  tne 
whole  kingdom  of  Erech,  but  more  especially  to 
that  part  of  it  which  lay  in  S.  Babylonia,  to  the 
W.  of  Sirgulla.  The  oldest  form  of  this  name 
apjjears  to  have  been  Imgur  or  Imgir.  From  Ki- 
Imgir  arose  in  course  of  time,  through  dialectical 
pronunciation,  Shimir,  Shumir  (from  the  time  of 
Khammurabi  onwards  the  name  for  S.  Babylonia) ; 
while  the  intermediate  form  SIdngar  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Heb.  nyw,  Shinar,  properly  Shing- 
nar  (Gn  10^"  IP).  The  oldest  religious  centre  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sirgulla  was  Nun-ki  or  Uru-dugga 
(Eridu,  see  above,  p.  215**),  while  that  of  Erech  and 
of  the  Bab.  Semites  in  general  was  Nippur,  with 
its  sanctuary  of  Bel  oi  ancient  fame.  Ace.  to 
Talmudic  tradition,  the  biblical  Calneh  (Gn  10'", 
cf.  Is  10^  LXX,  TT]v  X'^P°-^  '''V"  iTri-vu)  BaSuXwvos  Aoi 
'K.aKavvi),  oD  6  iriipyos  (^KoSofiyjOrj)  was  only  another 
name  for  Nippur,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh), 
Nippur  could  scarcely  be  omitted. 

A  third  kingdom  which  meets  us  even  in  the 
oldest  inscriptions  (e.g.  in  those  of  king  En-shag- 
sag-anna  [Bel-shar-shdme?])  as  a  rival  of  Erech, 
is  that  of  Kis  (written  Kis-ki).  This  name  was 
also  borne  at  a  later  period  by  a  city  that  lay 
some  three  leagues  N.E.  of  Babel.  A  close  con- 
nexion subsisted  between  this  Kis,  whose  popula- 
tion was  also  undoubtedly  Semitic,  and  a  city  on 
the  Tigris  called  Sabban  (written  Ud-ban-ki,  '  city 
of  the  hordes  of"  the  bow'),  probably  the  later 
Opis.  In  the  oldest  dedicatory  inscrintions  found 
at  Nippur,  we  find  mention  not  only  of  priest- 
princes  (Patesi,  e.g.  a  certain  Utuk),  but  also  of 
kings  of  Kis  (e.g.  En-bU-ugun  and  Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu  or  Amil-Nabu). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  above- 
named  kings  of  Erech  was  Lugal-zag-gi-si  (Semit. 
perhaps  Sharru-niali-imftkki-kini,  '  the  king  is  full 
of  eternal  strength').  He  calls  himself  'king  of 
Erech,  king  of  the  world  (kalanima),'  wliile  to  his 
father  Ukush  he  gives  only  the  title  'patesi  of 
Gishban'  ('  bow-city,'  i.e.  ^arran  in  Me.sojjotamia). 
Besides  Erech,  he  possessed  also  Ur,  Larsa,  Nippur, 
and  Gishban  (^arran) ;  Sippar-Agade  and  Babel 
appear  as  yet  to  have  played  no  part  in  history, 
while  both  in  Kis  and  in  Sirgulla  their  own  kings 
held  sway.  The  date  of  these  old  kings  of  Erech 
must  be  fixed  at  the  lat«st  at  somewhere  before 
B.C.  4000.  Judging  from  the  type  of  writing,  this 
period  included  also  a  certain  Lugal-ki-gub-ni-gul- 
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gol  (Sem.  perhaps  Sbami-mashaklil-manzazi)  and 
his  son  Lugal-si-kisal,  both  of  whom  style  them- 
selves '  king  of  Erech,  king  of  Ur.'  The  kings  of 
Sirgulla,  En-ghigalla,  and  Uru-kaginna  most  also 
be  assigned  to  the  same  era.  WhUe  the  two  last- 
named  very  ancient  monarehs  have  left  us  only  a 
few  inscriptions,  Me  have  all  the  more  monuments 
of  Ur-ghanna  lacc  to  others  to  be  read  Ur-Nin&), 
and  of  his  CTandson  E-dingirrana-du.*  The  latt«r 
in  particular,  who  by  preference  styles  himself 
'patesi,'  instead  of  *  king,'  of  Sirgulla,  must  have 
been  a  great  warrior.  The  so-called  '  Vulture- 
Stele'  (now  in  Paris),  the  earliest  monument  of 
old  Bab.  sculpture,  and  other  recently-discovered 
stones,  give  us  both  by  word  and  by  picture  a 
detailed  account  of  his  great  Wctory  over  the  cities 
of  Gishban  (Qarran),  Kis,  Sabban,  and  Az,  and 
the  consequent  deliverance  of  Erech,  Ur,  and 
Larsa  from  the  hands  of  the  N.  Bab.  Semites.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  already  at  this 
date  there  is  mention  also  of  a  city  A-idinna 
(Semit.  Xadu),  in  which  we  may  recognise  with 
certainty  the  '  Nod  in  front  of  Eden '  of  Gn  4^*. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  city  which  meets  us  some 
centuries  later  under  the  name  Agade  (Akkad)  or 
Sippar-Anunit.  To  the  nephew  of  E-dingirr^a- 
du,  the  patesi  En-timinna,  we  owe  a  silver  vase, 
remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  with 
the  figures  of  animals  portrayed  upon  it.  As 
dedicatory  inscriptions  of  this  patesi  have  been 
found  also  at  Nippur,  he  must  certainly,  like  his 
uncle,  have  had  possession  also  of  N.  Babylonia. 

This  hegemony  of  Sirgulla  over  Erech  and  Nippur 
mav  have  existed  about  and  after  B.C.  4000. 

l5uring  the  following  centuries,  however,  we 
find  Nippur  again  in  the  hands  of  Semit.  kings, 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  proud  title  lugal 
kish,  i.e.  '  king  of  the  world.'  t  To  these  monarehs 
(Ma-ishtu-su  and  Alu-musharshid)  we  owe  the 
earliest  known  of  Bab.  inscriptions  composed  in 
Semitic.  They  resided  either  at  Kig  pr  at  Agade. 
Shortly  thereafter  (c.  B.C.  3500)  we  l^eet  with  the 
first  real  kings  of  Agade  (see  above,  p.  224*),  Sar- 
gdni-shar-ali  flater  curtailed  to  SargSni)  or  Saigon, 
and  his  son  Naram-Sin,  the  latter  of  whom,  how- 
ever, no  longer  styles  himself  '  king  of  Agade,' 
but  '  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  '  (shar 
kibrati  arba'i).  An  omen-tablet,  dating  from  a 
later  period,  tells  us  of  great  expeditions  of  Sargon, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediter.,  which 
is  perfectly  credible,  for  it  was  the  conquest  of 
Syria  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  title 
'  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,'  which 
was  actually  assumed  by  Sargons  son.  And  the 
evidence  that  Nar4m-Sin  extended  his  sway  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia  is  furnished  by 
the  inscription,  coupled  with  a  portrait  of  him, 
which  was  found  at  Diarbekr  in  N.  Mesopotamia, 
and  by  the  alabaster  vase  which  is  entitled  'a 
piece  of  booty  from  the  land  of  Magan,'  i.e.  Arabia. 
That  at  this  period  the  Bab.  sway  extended  over 
N.  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Elam,  and  N.  Arabia, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  '  finds '  of  de  Sarzec  has  proved  also  that 
amongst  the  vassals  of  Nardm-Sin  was  a  patesi 
of  Sirgulla,  named  Lugal-ushumgal. 

Whether  the  rule  of  these  kings  of  Agade  en- 
dured yet  longer  we  know  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patesi  of  Sirgiilla  must  have  for  many 
centuries  maintained  their  supremacy  over  S.E. 
Babylonia.  One  of  these,  the  famous  Gadea,  prob- 
ably extended  his  sway  over  even  the  whole  of 
Babylonia.     In  his  numerous  and  lengthy  inscrip- 

*  Or  E-ding-Irrana-gmna.  The  name =' bringing  (going)  into 
the  house  of  his  god.' 

t  The  determinative  of  place  being  omitted.     '  King  of  Kis ' 
would  be  lugal  Kuh-ld ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  title  lugal 
kuh  contains  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  city  Kis. 
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tions,  all  composed  entirely  in  Sumerian,  he  boasts 
of  hanng  brought  the  stones  and  timber  for  his 
buildings  from  the  most  diverse  regions  and  moun- 
tains of  the  vxst  country  (Martu)  and  Arabia. 
Moreover,  he  conquered  Elam,  especially  the  part 
of  it  known  as  Anshan  ('asses'  land).  Special 
interest  is  awakened  by  the  mention  of  the  cedar 
mountain  Amanu,  the  mountain  Ibla  (for  Libia, 
i.e.  Lebanon?),  the  mountain  Tidanu  of  Martu 
(Dedan  in  the  E.  Jordan  district),  and  the  name 
Martu  itself  (for  Amartu,  i.e.  land  of  the  Amor- 
ites).  Of  Arabian  districts,  we  find  named  not 
only  Magan  (originally  Ma'^  ?)  or  E.  Arabia,  but 
also  Milukh  (N.W.  Arabia,  probably  including  the 
Sin.  peninsula),  Khakh  (near  Medina),  and  Ki- 
mash  ('district  of  Mash,'  the  modem  Gebel  Sham- 
mar).  Kh&kh  yielded  gold  dust,  Milukh  gold 
dust  and  precious  stones,  Magan  and  Ki-mash 
copper.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Gudea  no- 
where styles  himself  '  king  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,'  whence  it  appears  plain  that  he  did  not 
actually  possess  these  regions  outside  Babylonia,  but 
simply  ensured  by  treaties  the  passage  of  his  cara- 
vans through  them.  Of  his  predecessors  (Ur-Ba'u, 
Nam-maghani,  Ur-Ninsun,  etc.)  we  know  nothing 
of  this  kmd  ;  their  sphere  of  activity  was  probably 
restricted  to  Sirgulla.  Gudea's  son,  Ur-Ningirsu, 
was  still  joa^e^j  of  Sirgtdla,  but  shortly  thereafter 
a  king  of  Ur  named  Ur-gur,  who  was  probably  of 
Semit.  origin,  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  greater 
part  of  Babylonia.  In  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Babylonia  ( L'r,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur)  we  encounter 
temples  built  by  him,  and  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  to  assume  the  title  '  king  of  Ki- 
Ingi  and  Ki-btir-bur  (Akkad),'  which,  at  a  later 
period,  was  rendered  '  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.' 
But  it  was  his  son  Dnngi  who  succeeded  in  de- 
throning the  last  patesi  of  Sirgulla,  one  Idimm&ni 
(written  GuUu-ka-ni).  Dungi  also  built  a  temple 
for  Nin-Shu-anna  {i.e.  'lady  of  Babel,'  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Zarpanit  the  wife  of  Merodach),  and  for 
Nergal  (Shit-lam-ta-uddu-a)  the  temple  of  Shit- 
lam  at  Kutlia,  as  well  as  various  temples  at  Sir- 
gulla and  Girsu  (Telloh).  To  what  period  Ur-gur 
and  Dungi  are  to  be  assigned  cannot  tmfortunately 
be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  space  of  time  that  intervened 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Nisin  was  a  long 
or  a  short  one.  The  very  latest  dat«  we  can  a.ssign 
to  Gudea  is  c.  B.C.  2o0<3,  to  Ur-gur  and  Dungi  of 
Ur  c.  2400,  and  to  the  kings  of  Nisin  c.  2300-2100 ; 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Ur-gur  and  Dtmgi 
reigned  as  early  as  c.  2700-2600,  and  Gudea  c. 
2800.  It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  Semit.  as  well  as  Stimer.  inscriptions,  in  which 
Dungi  styles  himself  not  '  king  of  Ki-Ingi  and 
Akkad,'  but  '  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,'  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  held  possession  of  part  of  Syria 
and  Elam,  and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
Mesopotamia. 

About  the  same  period  we  have  to  place  a 
certain  Mutabil,  governor  of  Ddr-ilu,  who  calls 
himself  '  breaker  of  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
Anshan  (Elam),  uprooter  of  Barakhsi.'  Since  his 
special  god  is  Gudi  (  =  Nab(i?),  and  his  capital 
Ddr-ilu,  it  is  certain  that  the  Elamite  district  of 
lamutbal,  whose  capital  was  also  Dfir-ilu,  derived 
its  name  from  him  (Elam.  i^r^land,  and  Mutbal 
= Mutabil).  The  land  of  Barakhsi  is  already 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Elam.  by  Alu- 
musarsid  of  Kis,  as  a  conquered  region  ;  the  name 
reminds  one  both  of  Barkhazia  (a  Median  province 
in  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  m.)  and  of  the  well- 
known  Barsua  (for  Barakhsi  may  be  read  Bara'si). 

Of  the  same  date,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
bricks,  found  by  M.  Pognon,  of  the  three  patesi 
of  Ashntmna  (or  Umliash),  viz.  Ibalpil,  Ur-Ningis- 
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zidda  (or  Amil-Nusku),  and  Kullaku.  It  is  diller- 
ent  with  the  inscription  of  king  Anu-banini  of 
Lulub,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Batir  (the 
modern  Ser-i-pul  near  Holvan),  and  esp.  with  that 
of  king  Lasirab  of  Guti.  The  character  of  the 
signs  used  justifies  us  in  assigning  these  to  a 
much  earlier  date,  about  the  time  of  Narfl.m-Sin 
of  Agade,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  kings  of  Nisin,  of  whom  we  now  know  a 
whole  series  (Ishbl-Nergal,  Amil-Nindar  [Ur-Nin- 
ib],  Libit-Istar,  Bur-Sin,  Idin-Dagan,  and  Ishmi- 
Da^an),  were,  as  their  names  show,  Semites.  They 
held  Nippur  (which  is  always  named  first  in  their 
inscriptions),  Ur,  Eridu,  Erech,  and  Nisin ;  and, 
like  the  middle  kings  of  Ur  (Ur-gur  and  Dungi), 
they  style  themselves  '  king  of  Ki-Ingi  and  Ki- 
bur-bur  (Sumor  and  Akkad).'  The  site  of  Nisin 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined  ;  at  a  later 
period  it  was  pronounced  Isin,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Pashi-dy nasty  (12th  cent.  B.C.)  was 
the  seat  of  a  Bab.  governor,  on  the  same  footing 
as  Babel  itself,  Khalvan,  Namar,  and  Usliti. 

The  last  of  these  monarchs,  Ishml-Dagan,  was 
followed  bv  the  so-called  younger  kings  of  Ur. 
The  first  or  these  was  one  Gungunu,  probably,  as 
his  name  suggests,  a  usurper.  Besides  him  we 
know  of  three  successive  kings,  Inl-Sin,  Bur-Sin 
(written  ditl'erently  from  the  king  of  Nisin  of  the 
same  name),  and  Girail-Sin.  In  addition  to  Ur, 
they  held  in  Babylonia  certainly  Nippur  and 
Eridu,  and  styled  themselves  not  'king  of  Ki- 
Ingi  and  Akkad,'  but  uniformly  '  king  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.'  Numerous  contracts  of 
sale,  dating  from  this  pefiod,  testify  not  only  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  trade,  cattle-breeding, 
and  agi'iculture,  but  also  to  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  kingdom.  These  kings  of  Ur  waged 
successful  wars  against  Zapshali  (on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria),  Elam  (Anshan),  Lulub  (in  N.E. 
of  Babylonia),  Sabu,  and  Ki-mash  (in  N.  Arabia), 
and  otlier  territories.  Several  of  these  countries 
became  Babylonian  vassal-kingdoms,  whose  princes 
married  Babylonian  princesses.  This  was  the  case, 
e.g.,  with  Zapshali,  Anshan,  and  Markhasi. 

Nevertheless,  these  kings  of  Ur  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Babylonia ;  for 
the  great  astrological  work,  '  Illumination  of  Bel,' 
which  originated  at  this  epocli,  and  which  once 
names  even  king  Inl-Sin,  makes  it  plain  that  be- 
sides the  kings  of  Ur  there  were  kinjjs  of  Kisharra 
(Suraer.  kisharra,  synonym,  with  Icish,  'world') 
and  Akkad.  These  are  mentioned  even  as  rivals 
of  the  Ur  monarchs.  We  hear  also  of  kings  of 
Imgi  (cf.  Ingi  in  the  name  Ki-Ingi).  Since  Imgi 
became  afterwards  the  ideogram  for  Kaldu, 
'  Chaldees,'  this  will,  at  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
Ur,  have  been  the  designation  of  the  extreme  south 
of  ^Babylonia,  the  so-called  'sea-land.'  The  astro- 
logical work  mentions  also  foreign  enemies,  such 
as  Elam  and  Anshan,  Guti,  the  Sutjcan  nomads, 
Ishnunna,  the  island  of  Bahrein,  Nituk  or  Dilmun, 
the  land  of  Khattu,  and  very  frequently  the  land 
of  Martu.  If  this  first  mention  of  the  Hittites  is 
highly  interesting,  still  more  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion IS  the  connexion  in  Avhich  Martu  (the  west 
land)  is  introduced.  This  implies  that  at  that 
Deriod  Ur  exercised  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
ralestine  (including  the  eastern  Jordanic  territory 
and  Ccele-Syria).  For,  when  the  king  of  Ki- 
sharra (N.  Babylonia)  in  passing  snatches  the 
sceptre  of  Ur,  Rtartu  at  the  same  time  falls  into 
his  hands.  The  name  Sab  Manda  (or  Umman 
Manda,  a  designation  at  a  later  period  of  the  Scy- 
thians and  Medes)  also  occurs  in  the  astrological 
work,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  Elainite  mountain- 
eers, who  carried  oil  the  image  of  Bel  (the  god  of 
Nippur). 

■To  the  same  period  (c.  B.C.   2100-1900  at  the 


latest)  ought  to  be  assigned,  in  all  probability, 
certain  kings  of  Erech,  who  have  left  us  inscrip- 
tions, viz.  Sin-qashit  (who,  like  Gii*tlubar,  styles 
himself  son  o{  the  moon-goddess  Nin-sun,  and 
whose  possessions,  besides  Erech,  included  the 
Elamite  border-land  of  Amnanu)  and  Sin-gamil. 
A  vassal  of  the  latter,  named  Uft-ma-ilu  (properly 
Ilft-ma-Gisdubba,  but  generally  called  simply 
Ild-ma),  the  son  of  Nab-shimia,  was  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  2nd  dynasty  in  the  Bab.  list  of 
kings  (B.C.  1948-1580).  Within  the  last  decades 
of  the  younger  kings  of  Ur  falls  also  the  attack 
upon  Erech  by  the  Elamite  monarch  Kudur- 
nankhundi  (see  above,  p.  224*). 

The  younger  kings  of  Ur  were  followed  by  the 
kings  of  Larsa  (c.  B.C.  1900-1750  at  the  latest). 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Nur-Rammdn,  who 
takes  the  title  'shepherd  of  Ur,  king  of  Larsa.' 
His  son  Sin-idinna  farst  arrogated  to  nimself  the 
additional  title,  '  king  of  Ki-Ingi  and  Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer  and  Akkad),'  which  implies  that  he  must 
have  extended  his  sway  from  tlie  region  of  Ur  and 
Larsa  as  far  as  N.  Babylonia.  His  successors 
bore  the  same  title ;  we  know  two  of  them — 
one  whose  name  also  began  with  Sin,  and  another 
the  Elamite  king's  son  Iri-Aku,  who  as  king 
of  Larsa  took  the  names  also  of  Rim-Sin  and 
Arad-Sin.  (All  three  forms  of  the  name  mean 
'  servant  of  the  moon-god.') 

About  the  same  time  as  Sin-idinna  assumed  the 
title  '  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,'  an  Arabian 
dynasty  established  itself  in  Babylon,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  becomes  of  political  importance. 
This  is  dynasty  A  of  the  Bab.  list  of  kings.  Ace. 
to  the  most  probable  reckoning,  it  lasted  from  1884- 
1580  B.C.,*  and  its  kings  were  the  following : — 

years 
Sumu-abi.    .  15 
Sumu-la-ilu  .  35 
Zabi'u  ...  14  (son  of  former) 
Apil-Sin   .    .  18 
Sin-muballit    30  „ 

Khanunu-rabi  55  „ 

As  we  mentioned  already,  Iri-Aku,  the  contem- 
porary of  Khammurabi,  was  of  Elamite  origin. 
His  father  Kudur-Mabuk  was  king  of  the  border- 
land of  lamutbal  (see  above,  p.  225'').  It  was  the 
latter  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  Elamite 
king  Kudur-Lagamar  (see  above,  p.  222''),  dethroned 
the  Semite  kings  of  Larsa,  and  installed  his  son 
Iriaku  in  their  place.  ^  In  an  inscription  Kudur- 
Mabuk  even  calls  himself  adda  (i.e.  in  W.  Semit. 
malik,  'king')  of  Martu.  This  renders  perfectly 
intelligible  the  account  given  in  Gn  14  of  Kudur- 
Lagamar's  (Chedorlaomer's)  attack  upon  the  terri- 
tory extending  from  Sodom  to  Elath.  King  Tud- 
ghul  (Tidal)  of  Guti  (Goiim),  and  Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised  Kimtu-rapaltu,  hence  Amarpal,  the 
Amraphel  of  Gn  14^)  of  Babylon,  were  vassals  of 
the  Elamites.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Sin- 
muballit,  Iriaku  had  captured  the  city  of  Nisin,  as 
we  learn  from  dates  in  contract-tablets.  An  in- 
scription of  Iriaku's  further  mentions  the  capture 
of  Erech.  The  later  Bab.  legend  (see  above,  p. 
222*')  could  even  tell  of  a  plundering  of  Babylon  by 
Kudur-Lagamar.  Theenergetic  Khainmurabi(prob. 
B.C.  1772-1717)  succeeded,  however,  in  shaking  ott" 
the  Elamite  yoke,  and  in  driving  not  only  Iriaku  of 
Larsa,  but  also  his  father  Kudur-Mabuk,  out  of 
Babylonia./  In  this  way  the  supremacy  over  the 
west  land  (Martu)  came  into  Khammurabi's  hands, 
as  is  perfectly  established  by  recently  discoyeretl 
inscriptions,  in  which  not  only  Khammurabi,  but 
his  third  successor  Ammi-satana,  take  the  title 
'  king  of  Martu,'  in  addition  to  such  Bab.  titles  as 
'  king  of  Babel,'  or  '  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.' 

•  It  Is  certainly  no  fortuitMisi  cirotimstance  that  in  Esypt, 
about  the  same  period,  an  Arabian  dynasty,  the  so-called  Hyksoe, 
held  rule. 


years 
Samsu-ildna    35  (son  of  former) 
Abishu'a  .    .  25  ,, 

Ammi-satana  25  ,, 

Ammi-zaduga  22  „ 

Samsu-satana  81  „ 
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From  the  time  of  Khammurabi  onwards,  the 
city  of  Babel  {Bah-ili,  '  gate  of  God,'  Sumer.  Ka- 
dingirra  and  Tin-tir,  the  latter  = '  seat  of  life ')  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  Bab.  monarchs. 
Although  the  above-named  king  was  of  Arabian 
descent,  yet  the  Babylonians,  down  to  the  latest 
generations,  considered  him,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Elamites  and  his  canal  Avorks,  to  be 
the  real  founder  of  the  Bab.  kingdom,  which  from 
his  time  onwards  was  inseparably  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  the  metropolis  Babel.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  under  his  rule  and  that  of  his 
successors  is  ^vitnessed  to  by  a  number  of  contract- 
tablets.  In  one  of  the  latter,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Apil-Sin,  we  encounter  Abi-r^mu  as  a  per- 
sonal name,  as  the  father  indeed  of  one  Sha-martu ; 
showing  that  the  biblical  name  Abraham  was 
current  in  Babylonia  even  two  generations  eailier 
than  Khammurabi.  Nearly  about  the  same  date 
falls  also  the  founding  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (see 
Assyria).  This  took  its  rise  probably  from  Nisin, 
for  Resen  of  Gn  10^  is  the  same  name  as  Nisin  (cf. 
Unuk  with  Uruk,  Erech),  and  the  royal  name, 
Ishmi-Dagan,  meets  us  both  at  Nisin  and  at  Assur, 
and  that  too  at  the  earliest  period,  c.  B.C.  1800. 

The  Arabian  dynasty  (A  in  kings"  list)  was  in  all 
probability  succeeded  immediately  by  the  so-called 
Kassite  dynasty  (C  of  list,  c.  B.C.  I5SO-1180),  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  designation 
Kash  for  Elam.  This  explanation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  derives  the  epithet  from 
K.offff(uoi,  the  wild  mountaineers  who  were  subdued 
by  Sennacherib,  and  who  by  him  are  certainly 
called  KassA.  The  founders  of  the  Kassite  dynasty 
were  natives  rather  of  the  extreme  south  of  Baby- 
lonia, bordering  upon  Elam,  the  region  which  was 
called  Kardunias,  i.e.  land  of  the  Kardu  (dialecti- 
caUy  Kasdu)  or  Kaldu.  In  the  time  of  the  Kassite 
dynasty  this  name  was  extended  to  designate  the 
whole  of  Babylonia. 

The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Gaddash  (in 
kings'  list  Gandish),  who  styles  himself  'king  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  king  of  Babalam.'  We  have  no  very 
exact  details  till  we  come  to  the  seventh  king, 
Agu-lcak-rimi  (also  called  simply  Agu),  the  son  of 
Ur-Ziguruvash.  He  calls  himself  'king  of  the 
Kassites  and  Akkadians,  king  of  the  wide  land  of 
Babel,  who  causes  numerous  peoples  to  settle  in  the 
land  of  Ashnunnak,  king  of  Fadan  (Mesopotamia, 
cf.  the  OT  '  Paddan-aram ')  and  Alman  (the  district 
E  of  Mesopotamia  and  S.  of  Assyria),  king  of  the 
land  of  Guti,  widely  extended  peoples,  the  king 
who  rules  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.'  He 
records  how  he  brought  back  from  the  land  of 
Khani  (N.  Syria)  the  images  of  Merodach  and 
Zarpanit,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  off. 
Khani  (also  called  Akh&nu,  lakh^nu,  and  Khiana) 
is  the  region  between  Carchemish  and  'Azaz,  hav- 
ing Arpad  for  its  capital.  The  proper  home  of  the 
Hittiteswas  Khani-rabbat,  the  '  great  Kheta-iand ' 
of  the  Egyp.  inscriptions,  to  the  N.  of  the  above 
region,  between  Mar 'ash  and  Malatiyeh.  As  the 
territorial  name  Khattu  was  probably  originally 
Khantu,  an  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Hittites 
must  have  taken  place  shortly  before  the  reign  of 
Agu-kak-rimi.  Now  the  accession  of  the  latter 
must  be  dated  c.  B.C.  1500,  and  this  mention  of 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Hittites  into  Babylonia 
thus  tallies  pretty  well  with  the  first  mention  of 
the  Hittites  in  the  Egyp.  inscriptions  under 
Tahutmes  m.  (B.C.  Io03-l449). 

With  the  third  or  fourth  successor  of  Agu-kak- 
rimi  begin  the  relations  of  Babylonia  with  the 
aspiring  empire  of  Assyria.  (The  details  have 
already  been  fully  given  in  article  ASSYRI.A.,  hence 
in  what  follows  we  shall  notice  only  what  has  no 
connexion  with  Assyr.  history).     The  first  kings 


about  whom  we  again  possess  detailed  information 
are  those  who  had  diplomatic  relations  ^ith  the 
Pharaohs  Amenhotep  ill.  and  iv.,  and  whose 
letters  have  been  recovered  through  the  famous 
'  find '  of  clay  tablets  at  Tel  el-Amama  (see  above, 
p.  223*).  The  circumstance  that  at  that  period 
(shortly  before  and  after  B.C.  1400)  Babylonian  was 
the  language  used  for  official  communications  all 
over  W.  Asia,  is  now  readUy  e.xplained  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  hegemony  of  Babylon  over  the 
western  land,  which  endured  for  centuries  (from 
th^  time  of  the  younger  kings  of  Ur  till  c. 
B.C.  1600). 

From  the  correspondence  between  Kallimma- 
Sin  of  Kardunias  and  Nimmuria  (Amenhotep  in.) 
of  Egypt,  we  gather  that  the  father  of  Kallimma- 
Sin  (probably  KurigaJzu  l.)  had  formerly  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Amenhotep  ill.,  and  that 
a  daughter  of  Kallimma-Sin's  is  now  to  be  sent  to 
the  harem  of  Amenhotep.  The  same  subject,  that 
of  marriage  and  gifts,  is  discussed  in  the  letters  of 
king  Burnaburias  II.  (B.C.  1410-1380?)  to  Nap- 
khuraria  (Amenhotep  iv.)  the  son  of  Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias  speaks  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Kuri- 
galzu,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  contemporary  and 
triend  of  Amenhotep  III.;  presumably,  therefore, 
B.  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kallimma-Sin,  who 
must  have  died  young.  Of  the  Assyrians  B.  speaks 
as  his  own  subjects,  but  of  the  land  of  Kinahhu 
Canaan)  as  an  Egyp.  province  through  which  his 
ambassadors  have  to  pass.  It  is  also  mentioned  that 
the  friendly  relations  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Bab.  king  Kara-indas, 
i.e.  the  fourth  or  fifth  predecessor  of  Burnaburias 
n.  Burnaburias  II.  was  probably  succeeded  by 
Kvdur-Bel  (who  reigned  at  least  eight  years) ;  then 
came  Kara-khardris,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Assyr. 
king  Assur-uballit,  who  reigned  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kadashman-kharbi  I. 
The  latter  conquered  the  Sutaean  nomads,  and 
constructed  fortresses  for  defence  against  them  in 
the  land  of  Amurrfi  (Ccele-Syria).  On  account  of 
his  relationship,  however,  to  the  Assyr.  king,  he 
was  not  regarded  as  a  genuine  Kassite,  and  was 
assassinated.  Shuzigas  (or,  ace.  to  another  account, 
Nazibugas)  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  was 
immediately  deposed  by  the  Assyrians,  who  in- 
stalled in  his  place  Assur-uballit's  grandson,  Kuri- 
galzu  II.  (1364-1320?)  who  was  stiH  in  his  minor- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  whether  the 
previously  mentioned  (p.  224')  Shagaraktiburias, 
the  son  of  Kudur-Bel,  was  a  rival  king  (perhaps 
during  the  minority  of  Kurimlzu  II.),  or  whether 
he  directly  followed  Kudur-Bel.  The  first,  how- 
ever, appears  the  more  likely.  In  a  recently -dis- 
covered passage  of  the  synchronistic  historj-  (RP, 
new  series,  v.  108)  there  is  reference  to  internal 
complications  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Kuri- 
galzu  II.  The  latter,  the  '  king  without  an  equal,' 
was  a  powerful  monarch  ;  he  conquered  the  city  of 
Sh&sha  in  Elam,  i.e.  the  weU-lmown  Susa,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  '  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.'  The  name 
of  the  Elamite  king  whom  he  conquered  was 
Khurba-tUa.  Kurigalzu  II.  was  succeeded  by 
Nazi-maruddas  (1320-1295),  Kada&man  -  turgu 
(1294-1278),  Kada&man-burias  (1277-1276),  an  un- 
named king  (1275-1270),  Shagaraktisurias  (1269- 
1257),  Bibeias  (1256-1249),  Bei-&um-iditid  (1248- 
1247),  Kadashman-kharbill.  (1247-1246),  and .Bam- 
7n<in-^7»-trf»na  (1246-1240).  See  Assyria.  Under 
the  last  three  Babylonia  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Elamite  king  Kidin-khutrutas. 
An  upward,  movement,  however,  again  took  place 
during  the  30  years'  reign  of  Iiammdn-ium-u$ur 
(1239-1209)  and  the  reigns  of  his  son  Mdi-Hpak 
(1208-1194)  and  his  grandson  Marduk-pal-idina 
'  (1193-1181).     To  the   time  of   these  three  kings 
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belong  the  oldest  known  boundary-stones  with  tlie 
zodiacal  signs  portraved  upon  them.*  (These  arc 
fully  described  by  T.  G.  Pinches,  in  his  Guide  to 
the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  London,  1886,  pp. 
44-55).  After  tlie  last  of  these  Kassite  kings 
Zamama&umidina  (B.C.  1180)  and  Bel-ium-idina 
(1180-1177)  there  followed  a  Semitic  reaction, 
which  connects  itself  with  the 

Dynasty  of  Pashi  (1177-1043).  Unfortunately, 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  this  new  dynasty  is  un- 
known. The  fourth,  in  all  probability,  of  its  kings 
was  NabH-kudurri-uzur  (Nebuchadrezzar)  /.,  the 
son  of  Nindar-nadin-surai  (written  Nin-ib-sum-mu). 
He  waged  war  on  the  mountaineers  of  E.  Babylonia 
(including  Elam),  and  also  on  the  land  of  Martu. 
Unfortunately,  liis  inscriptions  do  not  make  it 
perfectly  clear  with  what  part  of  Syria  he  engaged 
in  hostilities,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
district  of  Antilibanus,  for  in  an  inscription  whicli 
ought  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  him  there  is 
mention  of  a  war  against  the  peoples  of  the  land 
of  Khattu  and  against  Ammananu  (cf.  Lamanau 
of  the  Egyp.  inscriptions).  From  an  elegiac  poem 
we  learn  that  the  statue  of  Bel  had  been  captured 
by  the  enemy,  but  was  then  recovered  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On  this  occasion  the  king  consulted 
the  ancient  oracles  of  the  astrological  work 
'  Illumination  of  Bel,'  where  in  point  of  fact  there 
is  mention  of  the  return  of  the  statue  of  Bel  from 
Elam  to  Nippur  in  the  time  of  the  younger  kings  of 
Ur.  From  all  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  received  the  kingdom  it  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  succeeded  by  Bel-nadin- 
npli.  Then  came  Marduk-nadin-akhi  (see  above,  p. 
224»),  who  reigned  B.C.  1117-c.  1100,  Marduk-'sapik- 
zirim,  and  Eammdn-pal-idina  (see  Assyria).  The 
next  to  the  last  of  the  eleven  Pashi  kings  Avas 
Mnrduk-akhe-irha  (B.C.  1064-1052).  To  his  reign 
belongs  a  boundary-stone,  on  which  we  read  the 
name  of  a  Khabirite,  Kudurra  the  son  of  Basish, 
along  with  a  certain  Kassa  and  one  Khirbi-Bel. 
We  know  also  of  a  Khabirite,  Kharbi-shipak,  from 
another  text  which  treats  of  campaigns  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  Phoonicia  (WAI, 
pi.  34,  No.  2).  This  shows  that  the  Khabiri,  who 
play  an  important  r6le  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  corre- 
spondence as  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  possibly 
be  the  Hebrews,  but  must  have  been  Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The  Pashi  dynasty  was  followed  by  tlie  kings  of 
the  Sea-land,  i.e.  the  district  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Babylonia.  The  Kassite  nationality  of  this 
dynasty,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  1043-1022,  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  its  kings — Simmas- 
shipak,  Ea-mukin-ziri,  and  KaSSii-nadin-akhi. 

The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Bazi,  which  in- 
cluded three  kings  who  reigned  from  1021-1002,  viz. 
E-tdmash-shakin-shumi,  Nindar-kudurri-uzur,  and 
Amil-Shuknmuna.  These  were  followed  by  a  single 
Elamite  king,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved 
( 1002-996).  This  whole  period,  from  the  end  of  the 
Pashi  dynasty,  was  a  stormy  one.  Shortly  before, 
the  temple  of  Samas  at  Sippar  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Suttean  nomads  ;  then  during  the  reign  of 
Ka.ssfl-nadin-akhi  there  was  a  great  famine — so 
that  the  land  had  no  rest.  It  was  not  until  the 
next,  once  more  a  Babylonian  dynasty,  that  better 
conditions  Avere  again  inaugurated  (B.C.  995-732). 
The  first  king,  Nabii-mukin-apli,  to  whose  reign 
an  extant  boundary-record  must  be  assigned, 
reigned  36  years  (B.C.  995-960),  and  Nab4-pal- 
idina,  who  is  known  from  Assyrian  history  as 
a  contemporary  of  Assur-na?ir-pal,  also  had  a 
reign  of  more  than  30  years  (r.  B.C.  885-853).     Be- 

•  For  the  proof  that  it  is  really  the  twelve-fold  division  of  the 
Zodiac  that  is  representini  here,  see  F.  Hommel's  *  Astronomie 
der  alten  Chaldaer '  in  Autland,  1891-1892. 


tween  these  two  reigns  there  is  an  unfortunate 
gap,  which  as  yet  is  represented  by  only  a  few 
names.  Only  tiie  last  four  kings  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  in  the  kings'  list. 

To  Nabft-pal-idina  we  owe  the  beautiful  Cultus- 
tablet  of  Sippar,  which  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
the  sun-gml.  It  was  this  kin<'  that  restored  the 
temple  of  the  sun  which  had  lain  in  ruins  since 
the  ravages  of  the  Suta;ans,  and  re-established  his 
worship  in  Sippar.  From  tlie  reign  of  liis  son 
and  successor  marduk-Suin-idina  down  to  the  rise 
of  tlie  New  Babylonian  empire  under  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  history  of  Babylon,  so  far  at  least  as 
known  to  us,  is  connected  in  tlie  closest  fashion 
with  that  of  Assyria  (to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred  for  details).  During  this  period  Baby- 
lonia was  in  complete  political  dependence  ui>on 
Assyria.  When  independent  movements  show 
themselves,  they  proceed  almost  invariably  from 
the  Kaldi  (Chalclaians)  in  S.  Babylonia,  who  were 
the  Semitic  successors  of  the  Kassites,  and  from 
the  nomadic  Aramaean  tribes  between  Elam  and 
Babylonia.  The  best  type  of  these  Kaldi  princes. 
is  3larduk-pal-idina  II.,  the  Merodach-baladan  of 
OT,  and  contemporary  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
(see  Assyria).  A  votive  inscription  of  his  (in  the 
Berlin  Museum)  contains  a  grandiloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  land  under  his  sway 
as  compared  with  the  misery  of  the  '  rulerless- 
time '  that  preceded  his  reign. 

Of  Chaldsean  origin  were  also  the  founders  of 
the  New  Babylonian  empire,  Nabopolassar  and 
his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  II. 

Nabil-pal-uzur  (B.C.  625-605)  wrested  his  inde- 
pendence from  Assyria,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  ISabylon.  We  have  inscriptions 
of  his,  in  which  he  speaks  of  building  temples  at 
Babel  and  Sippar,  and  of  constructing  a  canal  at 
the  latter  city.  Some  Bab.  cities,  however,  such 
as  Erech,  still  belonged  to  the  Assyr.  king  Sin- 
sar-iskun.  With  the  view  of  conquering  and 
dethroning  the  latter,  Nabopolassar  auied  himself 
with  the  Manda  king  (Arbaces?  See  ASSYRIA), 
i.e.  with  the  leader  of  the  Medo-Scythian  hordes. 
While  Nabopol.  advanced  in  person  with  his  army 
against  N.  Mesopotamia,  the  JNIanda  hordes  burst 
into  Babylonia,  where  they  plundered  the  cities 
that  still  owned  the  Assyr.  sway,  and  into  Assyria 
itself,  where,  c.  B.C.  607,  Nineveh  fell  into  tlieir 
hands,  and  was  utterly  destroyed.  In  order  to 
help  Nabopolassar,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  Manda  invaded  also  the  territory 
of  ^arran.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
very  ancient  temple  of  the  moon,  which  existed 
there,  was  destroyed.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Medes,  the  Babylonians  came  once  more  into 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so  paved  the 
way  towards  Syria.  There,  in  B.C.  605,  at  Car- 
chemish,  the  crown-prince  Nebuchadrezzar  defeated 
Necho  of  Egypt,  and  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  by  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  S.  border  of  Palestine. 
Amongst  others,  homage  was  done  to  liim  by 
Judah  in  the  person  of  its  king  Jehoiakim.  The 
news  of  his  father's  death  recalled  Nebuchadrezzar 
to  Babylon. 

NabH-kudurri-nztir  II.  (the  Nebuchadrezzar  of 
OT),  during  his  long  reign  of  44  years  (B.C.  604- 
561),  contrived  to  make  Babylonia  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  heir  of  the  shattered  Assyr.  empire.  At 
the  same  time,  by  his  building  activity,  he  con- 
verted his  capital  Babylon  into  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  antiquity. 
His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  Bel-temple 
Sag-ilia  at  Babylon,  and  the  Nebo-temple  Zidda 
at  Borsippa,  but  he  by  no  nieans  neglected  the 
temples  at  Sippar,  Kutha,  Erecli,  Larsa,  and  Ur. 
In  addition  he  constructed  in  Babylon  new  streets. 
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embankments,  and  palaces  (cf.  the  Greek  legend 
of  the  '  hanging  gardens'  of  Semiramis),  and  forti- 
lied  the  city  by  double  walls,  so  strong  that  it 
might  be  deemed  impremable. 

As  the  inscriptions  or  Nebuch.  speak  of  almost 
nothing  but  his  buildings,  we  have  to  gain  in- 
formation about  his  numerous  wars  from  various 
extra-Babj'Ionian  sources,  such  as  the  OT  and  the 
classical  i»-riters.  We  know  the  course  of  events 
in  Judah,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  warlike 
Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries),  Zedekiah,  a  Babylonian 
vassal,  renounced  his  allegiance,  an  act  to  which 
Nebuch.  replied  by  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem 
(2  K  25^).  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  587  led 
to  the  exile  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  (B.C.  586-537), 
a^d  made  of  Judah  a  Bab.  province.  A  simUiar 
fate  befell  the  other  states  which,  in  reliance  upon 
Egypt,  had  withheld  their  tribute  from  Babyfon, 
viz.  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  l^yre, 
however,  in  spite  of  a  13  years'  siege,  could  not  be 
taken,  but  had  to  resume  payment  of  the  former 
tribute.  Hophra,  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  by 
Nebuch.  (B.C.  587),  ventured  on  no  further  attack, 
and  it  was  not  till  568  that  Nebuch.  a^ain  took 
the  field  against  Egvpt  (where  meanwhile  Amasis 
Iiad  dethroned  Hop^a),  and  occupied  some  parts 
of  the  Delta.  Of  a  war  carried  on  by  Nebuch. 
against  the  Arabs  of  Kedar  we  know  from  Jer 
4g»-s  In  the  course  of  the  war  which  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares  waged  with  Lydia,  Nebuch.  used 
liis  influence,  after  the  battle*  on  the  Halvs,  B.C. 
.")85,  to  bring  about  peace  between  LyJia  and 
Media.  By  this  politic  step  he  prevented  his 
dangerous  rival  from  becoming  too  strong.  Within 
the  reign  of  Nebuch.  also  falls  an  event,  which  at 
a  later  period  under  his  successors  proved  to  have 
been  charged  with  fateful  issues  for  the  New  Bab. 
empire, — the  occupation  of  Elam  by  the  newly- 
arisen  kin^  of  An«an  in  N.  Elam.  As  late  as 
the  beginning  of  Nebuch. 's  reign  Jeremiah  knows 
of  reigninw  kings  of  Elam  (Jer  25®),  whereas  in 
585  Ezekiel  already  speaks  of  the  Elamites  as  dead 
and  gone  (Ezk  32**).  We  know  that  an  Indo- 
Germanic  prince  of  Pers.-Achaemenidaean  origin, 
named  Teispis  (Tsheispis),  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  AnSan  c.  B.C.  600.  He  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  famous  Kuras  (Cyrus),  and  he  left 
behind  him  two  sons.  The  elder,  Kuras  by  name 
(grandfather  of  Cyrus),  fell  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  An«an,  which  he  probably  enlarged  by  conquer- 
ing the  rest  of  Elam ;  the  vounger,  Ariaramna, 
founded  for  himself  a  king(fom  in  E.  Iran.  He 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  '  Darius  the  Mede,' 
the  future  king  of  Persia.  What  share  Nebuch. 
had  in  this  conquest  of  Elam  we  know  not,  but 
some  share  in  it  is  suggested  by  a  recently -dis- 
covered inscription,  according  to  which  Nebuch. 
brought  back  an  image  of  Istar  from  Susa  to 
Erech. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Nebuch.  was  Amil- 
marduk  (the  E\-il-merodach  of  OT),  who  reigned 
from  561-56*).  It  was  he  who  released  the  unfor- 
tunate Jehoiachin  of  Judah  fromhis  prison  (2  K  25*'). 
Failing  to  establish  himself  on  a  right  footing  with 
the  priests,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  Nergcdshar-uzur  (the  Neri-glissar  of  classical 
writers),  who  had  the  priests  upon  his  side. 

Neriglissar  (B.C.  559-556)  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Nebuch.,  and  even  during  the  reign  of 
the  latter  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration,  as  is 
proved  by  various  contract-tablets.  Like  his  father, 
Bel-sum -Lskun,  he  bore  the  title  rubu  imga  ('the 
exalted  sage'),  a  circumstance  which  proves  at 
the  same  time  that  Neriglissar  is  to  be  identified 
wth  the  Rab-mag  {  =  rubii  imga)  Nergal-sharezer 
of  Jer  39^-".  Nerigl.'s  inscriptions  tell  us  of  his 
building  of  temples  and  of  the  completion  of  his 
palace  in  Babylon.     The  passage  which  runs,  '  the 


rival  and  adversary  I  destroyed,  the  foes  I  exter- 
minated, the  insul)ordinate  opposers  I  consumed,' 
refers  not  only  to  the  murder  of  Amil-Marduk,  but 
also  to  foreign  enemies,  in  whom  we  should  probably 
recognise  the  same  Manda  hordes  whom  Nabonidns 
shortly  afterwards  drove  back  from  Mesopotamia. 
Neriglissar  died  in  556,  leaving  a  son  scarcely 
come  of  age,  lAbashi-Marduk,  who,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  priests,  was  not  fit  to  rule  on 
account  of  '  bad  character' ;  and  was  consequently 
deposed  the  same  year.  A  Babylonian,  not  a 
Cbaldee,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  his  room, 
Nabu-na'id  ('the  god  Nebo  is  exalted'),  the 
Nabonidus  of  the  classical  writers,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  555-539.  He  was  more  a  lover  of  anti- 
quarian research  than  an  energetic  ruler.  He 
rebuilt  a  whole  series  of  the  oldest  Bab.  temples, 
e.g.  at  Sippar,  Larsa,  and  Ur,  and  at  the  same 
time  instituted  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  history 
of  the  building  (cf.  the  dates  that  have  been  thus 
recovered,  above,  p.  224*).  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  painful  shyness  he  avoided  Babylon,  even 
when  its  situation  was  one  of  extreme  penl;  it 
was  his  son  Bel  -  shar  -  uzur,  the  Belshazzar  of 
Daniel,  who,  in  the  capital,  carried  on  the  work  of 
government,  without,  however,  bearing  the  title 
of  king.  Nabonidus'  first  concern  was  to  rebuild 
the  ancient  temple  of  Sin  in  9arran.  The  Manda 
king  Istuvigu  (i.e.  the  Median  prince  Astyagea) 
had,  however,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  been  repelled  through  the  assist- 
ance of  king  Kuras  of  Ansan  (i.e.  the  weU-known 
Cyrus  long  of  Persia,  B.C.  558-530)  that  Nabonidus 
was  able  to  prosecute  his  bmlding  design.  This 
repulse  of  the  Manda  took  place  c.  B.C.  554  or  553. 
Through  his  decisive  victory  over  Astyages  (B.C. 
550),  Cyrus  became  at  the  same  time  king  of  the 
Median  empire ;  consequently  the  Bab.  Chronicle 
now  calls  bum  'king  oi  Parsu,'  instead  of  gi^Tng 
him  his  oflBcial  title,  '  king  of  Ansan.'  In  the  year 
547  took  place  the  successful  campaign  of  Cyrus 
against  Croesus  of  Lydia,  during  which  Nabonidus 
and  the  king  of  I%ypt  had  joined  the  league 
form«i  against  Cyrus.  The  latter  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The  punish- 
ment of  Egypt  was  deferred  till  the  time  of  Cyrus' 
successor  Cambyses  (B.C.  525),  but  that  of  Baby- 
lonia came  in  539,  in  which  year  (16th  Tammuz, 
i.e.  about  the  beginning  of  July)  Cyrus  got  posses- 
sion of  Babylon,  through  the  treachery  of  its 
Eriests,  without  drawing  a  sword.  Three  and  a 
alf  months  later  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  and  eight  days  afterwards  his 
general  Gubaru  (Gobryas)  caused  the  king's  son, 
i.e.  Belshazzar,  to  be  put  to  death  (cf.  also  Dn  5). 
Nabonidus  was  sparea,  and  banished  to  Karmania. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  independence  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Persian  world- 
empire.  Nevertheless,  the  kin^  of  Persia  did  every- 
thing possible  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  Baby- 
lonians :  they  allowed  the  native  form  of  worship 
to  continue ;  exalted  Babylonian  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  three  languages  of  the  empire  (Persian, 
Elamite,  Babylonian ;  see  above,  p.  223») ;  and 
called  themselVes  upon  Bab.  inscriptions  '  king  of 
Babel,  king  of  the  countries.'  Lnder  the  mUd 
rule  of  Cyrus,  the  day  of  return  also  drew  nigh  for 
the  Jews  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  home. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  Bab.  empire  means  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  communily, 
whose  real  commencement  coincides  with  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  predicted  in  Is  44®.  When 
in  the  latter  passage  Cfyrus  (Koresh)  is  called  by 
J"  '  my  shepherd,'  there*  is  here  an  allusion  to  the 
Elamite  etymology  of  the  name  Kura.«  ('shepherd'). 
According"  to  Strabo,  the  Aryan  name  of  Cyrus 
was  Agradates. 
The  later  history  of  Babylon  is  bound  up  witt» 
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that  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  the  Seleucid  and  Arsacid 
kings.  The  names  of  all  these  rulers  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  dating  of  Bab.  contract-tablets 
and  in  other  inscriptions.  There  is  extant,  for 
instance,  a  cylinder-inscription  of  Antiochus  Soter 
from  Birs  Nimroud,  in  which  also  the  queen 
Stratonike  (Astartanikku)  is  commended  to  the 
protection  of  the  Bab.  gods.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
Bab.  literature,  even  bilingual  (Sumer.-Semit.) 
hymns  not  excepted,  was  still  copied  out  and 
cherished  as  late  as  the  Parthian  era.  The  agri- 
cultural impoverishment  of  the  country  under  the 
Parthians  led,  however,  to  the  gradual  dying  out 
of  the  tradition  of  the  priests  which  had  been  so 
long  preserved.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
writing  and  speech  was  utterly  lost  until  in  our 
own  century  it  was  recovered  through  the  acute- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  European  scholars,  and  is 
now  in  ever-increasing  measure  shedding  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  most  ancient  civilisation,  out 
above  all  upon  biblical  history. 
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BABYLONISH  GARMENT  (r^av  n-riV,  v^-iXr)  iroiKlXri, 
RV  Bab.  mantle).  —  The  Heb.  means,  literally, 
'mantle  of  Sliinar'  (Jos  7"),  the  name  by  which 
Bab.  was  known  to  tlie  ancient  Hebrews.  Natur- 
ally, it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide,  even 
approximately,  what  kind  of  garment  this  can 
have  been.  Jos  (Ant.  v.  i.  10)  gives  rein  to 
his  imagination,  and  describes  it  as  'a  royal 
garment  woven  entirely  of  gold,'  or  '  all  woven 
with  gold.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dress  of  this 
description  would  be  '  goodly '  in  the  extreme. 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  a  garment  of 
embroidered  stuff,  such  as  Babylon  was  famed  for 
(cf.  Pliny,  viii.  74,  and  Martial,  En.  viii.  28)  ;  and 
the  statement  in  the  Bereshith  Rabba  (§  85,  fol.  75. 
2),  that  it  was  a  robe  of  purple  (an  opinion  which 
R.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaac  also  shared  ;  cf .  Kimchi  on 
Jos  7^*'),  is  just  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  other. 
There  were  probably  many  centres  of  the  weaving 
industry  in  ancient  Babylon,  that  of  Sippar  being 
most  likely  the  chief.  Many  tablets  referring  to 
woven  stuffs  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  that 
city,  and  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  ;  and 
long  lists  of  dress  material  and  garments  bear 
testimony  to  the  diversity  of  the  work  and  the 
patterns  used.  The  common  expression  lubulti 
birme  is  generally  taken  to  mean  stuffs  woven  in 
patterns  of  various  designs,  like  embroidery,  the 
weaver  of  such  cloth  being  called  i^ar  (or  usbar) 
birmi.  T.  G.  PiNCHES. 

BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (K?;n  pni:).— A  valley 
through  which  pilgrims  pass  to  Zion  (Ps  84*  Av  ; 
RV  has  'weeping,'  m.  'balsam-trees').  Ancient 
versions,  including  LXX  and  Vulg.,  render  valley 
of  weeping,  possibly  from  confusion  between  'r? 
('weeping')  and  no?,  whose  plural  (2  S  o''",  1  Ch 
14"-  ^^)  designates  a  tree,  variously  identified  with 
the  mulberry  (AV  and  RV),  the  pear  tree  (LXX 
1  Ch  14),  the  balsam  (Gesenius),  and  the  poplar  or 
aspen  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.). 

If  an  actual  valley  (the  article  is  not  quite  con- 
clusive ;  see  Ec  S^^,  where  two  undoubtedly  ideal 
places  have  the  article),  it  may  be  identified  either 
with  'the  valley  of  Achor,  i.e.  trouble'  (Jos7-'''*' 
etc.);  'the  valley  of  Rephaim'  (2  S  5>»-»^,  Is  17») ; 
a  Sinaitic  valley  with  a  similar  name  (Burckhardt) ; 
or  the  last  station  of  the  caravan  route  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Renan,  Vie  de  Jfsits,  c.  iv.). 

Perseverance  and  tru.st  not  only  overcome  diffi- 
culties, but  turn  them  into  blessings  ;  this  is  the 
lesson,  whether  the  valley  be  real  or  only  (as  the 
Vulg.  vallis  lacrymanim  has  become)  an  emblem 
of  life.  A.  S.  AOLEN. 

BACCHIDES  {BaKxi^vf)  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
friend  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  xu.  x. 
2).  Under  Demetrius  Soter  he  held  the  gover- 
norship of  Mesopotamia,  and  was  sent  to  establish 
Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood  (see  Alcimus). 
Upon  the  death  of  Judas  he  drove  Jonathan  across 
the  Jordan,  garrisoned  a  number  of  positions  in 
Judiea,  and,  having  thus  pacified  the  country, 
returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160),  or  more  probably 
was  recalled  by  direction  of  the  Romans.  Two 
years  later  he  was  sent  back  in  response  to  an 
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appeal  from  the  Syrian  faction,  who  imagined  that 
Jonathan  in  his  fancied  security  might  be  taken 
unawares.  Jonathan,  however,  threw  himself  into 
the  fortress  of  Bethbasi,  not  far  from  Jericho.  To 
this  B.  laid  siege ;  but,  when  his  ovra  peril  in- 
creased through  the  success  of  the  sallies  against 
him  and  the  rising  of  the  country  in  his  rear,  he 
accepted  Jonathan's  proposal  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Jonathan  was  invested  (B.C.  158)  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Judaea,  and  B.  covenanted  to  withdraw  the 
Syrian  forces  (but  not  completely,  see  1  ilac  1(^), 
and  he  himself  finally  left  the  country  (I  Mac  7*"** 
9^-^,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.-xm.  L).         K.  W.  Moss. 

BACCHURUS  {BdKxovpoi),  1  Es  9^.— One  of  the 
'holy  singers'  (itpoipiXrai),  who  put  away  his 
'stran^re'  wife.  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  of  Ezr  10**,  where  there  are  three  porters 
and  one  singer  to  answer  to  two  porters  and  two 
singers  of  1  Es.  The  name  here  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Uri  ('?»«)  in  Ezra. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BACCHUS.— See  DiOKYSUS. 

BACENOR  {BaK^pup,  2  Mac  ISF),  a  Jewish 
oflBcer,  apparently  a  captain  of  horse,  in  the  armv 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  which  went  to  attack 
Gorgias,  the  commandant  of  Idumaea  (or  Jamnia, 
1  Mac  5^,  Jos.  Ani.  xu.  viiL  6). 

BACKBITE.— To  bite  behind  the  back,  Ps  15* 
only,  '  He  that  b*"'  not  with  his  tongue'  (Sj-j,  RV 
'  slandereth ').  Backbiter,  Ro  1*  only  (KardXaXos) ; 
cf .  (in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  1659,  i.  492)  '  Diogenes 
being  asked  what  beast  bit  sorest,  answered.  Of 
wilde beasts,  the  Back-biter;  of  tame,  the  Flatterer.' 
Backbiting  is  found  as  an  adj.  Pr  25^  '  The  north 
wind  bringeth  forth  rain  :.  so  doth  a  b.  tongue  an 
angry  countenance '  (t.~5  fts^  '  a  tongue  of  secrecy '), 
Sir  28'*- 15 ;  and  as  a  subst..  Wis  1",  2  Co  12» 
(KaraXoAta,  tr^  in  1  P  2^  ' evil  speakings'). 

J.  HASTrycs. 

BACKSIDE  is  used  in  AV  as  tr.  of  three  words  : 
— 1.  "«"»<  'ahar.  Ex  3^  '  he  led  the  flock  to  the  b.  of 
the  desert ' ;  RV  '  back '  ;  but  the  Heb.  is  a  prep, 
here,  '  behind  the  desert'  (cf.  11'  '  the  maidservant 
that  is  behind  the  mill '),  that  is,  to  the  pasture- 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert  from  the 
Midianite  encampments.  2.  t-hk  'dhor.  Ex  26^ 
'  the  b.  of  the  tabernacle,'  RV  '  back ' ;  the  Heb. 
is  a  subst.  in  the  plu.,  '  hinder  parts,'  as  in  33-^ 
'  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,'  1  K  7^  (=2  Ch  4*) 
'  hinder  parts,'  Ezk  S^*  '  backs.'  3.  6ri<T0€y,  Rev  5^ 
'  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  b.' ;  RV  '  back ' : 
but  the  back  of  a  book  is  not  the  same  as  the  re- 
verse side  of  a  roll.  St.  John  was  struck,  not  only 
with  the  fact  that  the  roU  was  sealed,  but  also 
with  the  amount  of  writing  it  contained.  Like 
Ezekiel's  (2")  '  roll  of  a  book  .  .  .  written  within 
and  without,'  it  had  writing  on  both  sides,  which 
was  as  unusual  Avith  an  ancient  roll  as  with  modem 
printers  manuscript.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BADGER,  BADGERS'  SKINS  {vrp  tahmh,  tfrjt 
cVv?  'or6th  tehdshim)- — LXX.  tr.  tlhdshim  by 
voLKivditta  and  idydiwa,  and  Vulg.  hj  ianthince,  which 
signifies  sky-blue.  Some  ancient  VSS  translate 
the  word  black.  There  is,  however,  no  etymo- 
logical reason  for  this. 

The  badger,  Meles  taxus,  L.,  is  found  in  moderate 
numbers  throughout  Syria  and  Pal.,  and  possibly 
in  the  Sin.  desert.  But  it  is  not  found  in  suflBcient 
numbers  to  make  it  probable  that  it  could  furnish 
material  enough  for  the  upper  covering  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex  25*  26'*  35'-="  etc.).  Such  skins 
would  be  too  light  for  the  purpose,  stUl  more  so  for 
sandals  (Ezk  16'".  In  this  passage  the  Heb.  has 
tah&sh  alone,  without  'OrOth.     The  AV  has  added 


'  skins '  without  italics.  The  BY  has  *  sealskins '  [m. 
'porpoise-skins']  in  all  the  passages).  There  is, 
moreover,  no  philological  warrant  in  Heb.  or  cog- 
nate languages  for  the  translation  of  the  AV  badgenf 
skins.  The  Arab,  for  badger  is  ghureir,  anAk-el- 
ard,  and  fanjal.  None  of  these  names  has  any 
connexion  with  tihdshim.  The  Arab,  word  tuhas 
signifies  the  dolphin.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sin.  desert 
use  the  skin  ot  the  Halicore  Hemprichii,  Ehr.,  a 
cetacean  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  making  sandal.s. 
This  is  called  tUn,  and  the  flesh  of  it  is  eaten.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  skin  of  the  dolphin  would 
be  similarly  used.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  hide  for  making  ladies'  sandals  that  it  was 
coarse.  Its  firm  texture  would  fit  it  for  the  use 
intended,  and  the  currier's  art  would  adorn  it  stiit- 
ably  for  the  high-bom  wearers.  Such  durable  and 
waterproof  skins  as  those  of  the  dolphin  and 
halicore  would  be  eminently  appropriate  for  cover- 
ings of  the  tabernacle.  Another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Haiicore  Tabemaculi,  Ross.,  is  fdso 
met  with  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  have  furnished 
its  quota  of  skins. 

It  is  clear  that  the  '6r6th  tehdshim,  whatever 
their  colour,  were  procurable  in  Sinai  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  making  coverings  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  sandals. 
It  is  unlikely^  that  seal  skins  (so  the  RV)  were 
found  in  suflicient  quantities,  if  indeed  the  word 
tiMshim  means  that  animal.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  it  covers  not  only  the  dolphm,  but  the 
halicore,  porpoise,  seal,  and  other  marine  »TiitnaTH 
having  a  generaJ  resemblance  to  the  dolphin 
type.  In  any  case  we  may  safely  reject  the  badger. 
(See  Davidson  on  Ezk  le'*  and  DUlm.  on  Ex  25*.) 

G.  E.  Post. 

BfAH  {Uol  Boiif).- The  name  of  a  tribe  other- 
wise unknown,  which  on  account  of  its  hostility  to 
the  Jews  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus (1  Mac  5^}. 

BAG. — 1.  Jsp^,  DTpn  '^^ ;  r^pa ;  bag  for  food,  shejp- 
herd's  wallet,  or  scrip  for  a  journey,  made  of  a  kid's 
skin  with  a  strap  fastened  to  each  end  so  as  to  hang 
from  the  shoulder,  and  holding  one  or  two  days' 
allowance  of  bread,  raisins,  olives,  cheese,  etc  ; 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  pastoral  and  pilgrim 
life ;  parent  of  the  hunting-l»g  and  portfolios  of 
higher  office.     Into  it  David  put  the  pebbles  when 

foing  to  meet  Goliath  (1  S  17*).  The  command  to 
ispense  with  it  (Mt  IC*,  Mk  6^,  Lk  9^)  meant  for 
the  disciples  complete  trust  in  those  visited,  in 
their  message,  and  in  their  Master. 

2.  0'?  (Arab,  kis  ,  bag  for  merchant's  weights, 
made  of  stout  cotton,  leather,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
flexible  rush-basket.  This  bag  is  stUl  a  necessity 
with  the  Syrian  peasant  or  trader  when  selling 
from  house  to  house  his  olive-oil,  figs,  grape-syrup, 
cheese,  etc.  The  special  warning  against  false 
weights  (Dt  251^,  Pr  -20^)  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
pebbles  and  odd  pieces  of  metal  were  doubtless, 
then  as  now,  used  thus  as  weights,  putting  the 
purchaser  at  the  mercy  of  the  seUer.  Hence  the 
Arab,  proverb,  '  The  hand  of  an  honourable  man  is 
a  balance.' 

3.  B.  for  money,  purse.  In  this  connexion  we 
have — 

(a)  :*?  kts.  Pr  1",  Is  46*,  where  the  use  of  the 
commonest  word  for  bag  seems  suggestive  of  waste. 

(6)  D'TT!  harit  (Arab,  haritat),  2  K  5^,  into  which 
Naaman's  gift  was  put.  The  occurrence  of  the 
same  word  in  Is  3^  (AV  'crisping  pins,'  RV 
'  satchels ')  would  suggest  that  some  kind  of 
ornamentally -woven  pouch  or  satchel  was  used. 

(c)  TIT?  zer6r  (Arab,  surrat),  something  Hed, 
either  round  about  like  a  parcel,  or  at  the  neck 
like  a  pouch.  The  purse  of  the  mod.  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  sometimes  of  woven  silk 
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thread,  but  usually  of  yellow  cotton.  The  open 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  string,  but  is 
gathered  up  by  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  other 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  carefully  whipped  round. 


BAO,   PITR8E,  ^"ny. 

The  ceremony  of  tying  and  untying  is  still  a 
quaintly  arresting  feature  in  its  use.  It  was  such 
a  purse  that  was  found  in  the  sacks  of  Joseph's 
brothers,  Gn  42^.  Job  compares  the  irrevocable 
past  to  the  purse  with  a  seal  on  its  string,  Job  14". 
Unblessed  prosperity  is  money  in  a  bag  with 
holes,  Hag  1".  Similar  to  this  zer6r  or  tied-bag 
was  the  iSaXXdi'Ttoi'  in  Lk  \2^'2^^,  and  in  Jn  12«  the 
f\ii><r(T6KOfiov,  a  term  derived  from  the  pouch  for  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instrument. 

{d)  In  the  NT  this  bag  or  purse  is  also  expressed 
by  fwVi?  (Mt  3^  10»,  Ac  21",  Rev  l^'  15").  A  modern 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  waist-belt  of 
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the  Syrian  peasant,  which  is  double  for  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  buckle,  thus  making  a  safe  and 
well-guarded  purse.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

BAGGAGE.— In  AV  Jth  1\  2  Mac  12=1  'the 
women  and  child»en  and  the  other  b.'  (d.iro<TK€\rf)). 
RV  ^ves  b.  for  'carriage'  at  1  S  17''*'"*,  and  for 
•carriages'  at  Is  10^,  Ac  21";  and  Amer.  RV 
gives  b.  for  '  stufi'  at  1  S  25i»  30«.  See  Carriage 
and  Stuff.  J.  Hastings. 

BAGO  (A  Ba76,  B  Jiaval),  1  Es  8*>.— The  head  of 
a  family  who  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon, 
called  Baooi,  1  Es  6" ;  BlGVAI,  Ezr  2". 

BAGO  AS  (Bo7(6as). — A  eunuch  in  the  service  of 
Holofernes  (Jth  12"-  "•  "  I3»  14").  The  same  name 
appears  in  Persian  history  as  that  of  the  eunuch 
who  poisoned  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  according  to 
Pliny  (HN  Xlll.  iv.  9)  it  is  the  Persian  equivalent 
of  the  Gr.  eintovxas.  J.  A.  SelbIE. 


BAGOI  (A  "Bayol,  B  B«ra/),  1  Es  5".— 2066  of  his 
descendants  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub. 
Called  BiGVAl  ("1:3),  Ezr  2"  (2056  desc),  Neh  7'" 
(2067) ;  Bago,  1  Es  %*>. 

BAGPIPE.— See  Music. 

BAHURIM  (cnnj). — The  place  where  Michal  is 
parted  from  her  husband  Phaltiel,  as  she  is  being 
taken  back  to  David  at  Hebron  (2  S  3»«).  The 
village  also  where  Shimei  lived  ;  he  came  out  thence 
to  curse  David  when  fleeing  from  Jerus.  towards 
Jordan  (2  S  16*).  In  this  village  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  took  refuge  when  carrying  news  to 
David  from  Jerus.;  they  concealed  themselves  in 
the  well  of  a  house,  ana  so  managed  to  elude  the 
servants  of  Absalom,  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
them  (2  S  17"*).  According  to  the  account  of 
David's  flight  from  Jerus.  (ch.  15  fi'.),  it  seems  that 
he  did  not  take  the  southern  and  more  usual  road 
to  Jericho,  which  passes  through  Bethany,  but 
adopted  the  shorter  and  more  difficult  route,  which 
runs  in  a  N.E.  direction  over  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  Targ.  preserves  a  tradition  which  identifies  B. 
with  Almon  (Jos  21'"),  the  modem  Almit,  about  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Jems,  and  1  mile  bej^ond  Anathoth 
(Anftta),  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  This 
view,  which  is  accepted  by  most  moderns,  agrees 
with  the  local  details  supplied  by  the  narrative  of 
David's  flight.  After  leaving  the  summit  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  (15**  16'),  David  made  his  way  down 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  range  towards  Jordan.  A  '  rib' 
or  ridge  of  hill  apparently  ran  parallel  to  this  N. 
route,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
ravine  or  ^lly  (16^  'let  me  go  over  now'), 
so  that  Shimei,  running  along  the  top  of 
the  hill,  could  cast  stones  and  dirt  at  the 
king  with  impunity.  Barhumite  (2  S  23" 
'Dn-13)  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  Baharumite 
=a  native  of  Bahurim,  which  is  more 
correctly  given  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch 
1 1^  'pnijri ;  point  'ipinjo  the  Baliurimmite). 
J.  F.  Stennino. 
BAITERU8  {RaiT-npovs,  AV  Meterus),  1 
Rs  5". — The  sons  of  B.  returned  with 
Zerub.,  to  the  number  of  3005.  It  probably 
represents  a  Heb.  place-name  beginning 
with  Beth-  :  but  there  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
BAKBAKKAR  (i?;?;).— A  Levite  (1  Ch 
9").    See  Genealogy. 

BAKBUK  (piaps).- The  ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nethinim  M'ho  returned  with  Zerub. 
(Ezr  2»i,  Neh  7*').     Called  ACUB  (1  Es  6"). 

BAKBUKIAH  (Tpapj).- 1.  A  Levite  who  '  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem'  (Neh  11").  2.  One  of  the  porters 
who  '  kept  the  ward  at  the  storehouses  of  the  gates ' 
(Neh  \2^).    See  Genealogy. 

BAKEMEATS.— Gn  40"  only,  'all  manner  of 
b.  for  Pharaoh'  (Heb.  lit.  'all  kinds  of  food  of 
Pharaoh's  bakers'  work ').  Dr.  Murray  (Oxf.  Eng. 
Diet.)  gives  the  meaning  of  b.  as  simply  'pastry, 
a  pie.'  It  is  any  kind  of  meat  baked  or  cooked  : 
cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Cant.  Tales,  345 — 
'  Without*  bake  mete  was  never  his  hous 
Of  fleissch  and  flssch.' 

And  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  I.  ii.  180 — 
'  The  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriagre  tables.' 

J.  Hastings. 
BAKING.— See  Bread. 

BALAAM  (cs;'-?).— Nu  22-24.  SP-",  Dt  23^  (Neh 
13«),  Jos  13**  24»-  w  Mic  6»,  2  P  2",  Jude  v.",  Rev  2'*. 
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The  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  story  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  The  present  narrative  has  arisen  from 
the  combination  of  several  more  or  less  ancient 
traditions.  According  to  the  latest,  embodied  in 
the  Priestly  Code  (P),  and  contained  in  Nn  31*-  ^* 
<comp.  Rev  2^*),  Balaam  was  a  Midianitish  coun- 
sellor, who  persuaded  his  i)eople  to  seduce  the 
Israelites  by  means  of  certain  immoral  rites.  Thi.s 
is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  great  sin  of 
Baal-peor  (Xu  25),  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  with 
the  anair  of  Cozbi  (25*'-),  w^hieh  has  been  combined 
with  the  story  of  Baal-peor  (25^**),  the  former  being 
connected  with  the  Midianites,  the  latter  with  the 
Moabites.  In  revenge  for  this,  Balaam  was  after- 
wards slain  with  the  princes  of  Midian  (Xu  31*,  Jos 
13—).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  arose 
partly  out  of  a  diflScuIty  on  the  part  of  the  priestly 
narrator  in  conceiving  or  a  heathen  bein^  an  inspired 
prophet  of  Grf)d,  partly  from  the  need  of  accounting 
for  the  great  sin  of  the  Israelites.  It  is,  however, 
verv  doubtful  whether  this  story  belongs  to  the 
earliest  form  of  P,  and  it  is  by  Kuenen  assigned 
to  the  very  latest  redactor.  It  is  significant  that 
Rev  2"  definitely  connects  the  immorality  with 
sacrificial  rites  to  heathen  gods, — a  fact  implied,  but 
not  distinctly  stated  by  P. 

The  more  ancient  and  far  more  picturesque  story 
is  that  contained  in  Xu  22--2-I:.  According  to 
this,  Balaam  is  a  prophet  from  Pethor,  which  is  by 
the  Euphrates,  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  who 
is  bribed  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  come  and 
pronounce  a  curse  on  the  Israelites.  Balaam 
earnestly  endeavours  to  carry  out  Balak's  wishes, 
but  by  divine  inspiration  pronounces  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse.  He  is  dismissed  by  Balak,  and 
returns  to  his  home,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It 
is  ob^-ious  that  this  story  has  no  point  of  contact 
with  that  of  P,  and  can  be  reconciled  with  it  only 
by  modifying  or  eliminating  24^.  If  Balaam  had 
returned  to  his  home  he  could  not  be  in  the 
Midianitish  camp  immediately  afterwards.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Xu  22^-24  belongs  to  the 
composite  narrative  known  as  J£.  But  there  Ls 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  passage.  Some,  having  regard  to 
its  general  unity  of  purpose  and  sentiment,  have 
assigned  it  in  its  totality  to  J  ;  others  refer  only 
the  episode  of  Balaam's  journey  to  J  and  the 
rest  to  E.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  more  continuous 
interwea^nng  of  the  two  sources.  The  sacrificial 
rites  of  22*'-23^  seem  to  point  to  E,  and  the 
symmetry  of  that  section  seems  to  require  that  it 
should  be  referred  in  the  main  to  one  source.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  episode  of  Balaam's  journey, 
with  little  doubt,  belongs  to  J.  There  are  also 
signs  of  composite  authorship  in  other  parts.  Thus 
•22^  and  22*'>  are  evidently  duplicates,  so  are  w.^  and 
■">.  A  helpful  criterion  is  the  distinction  of  divine 
names  in  certain  verses  of  ch.  22,  esp.  *  and  ^ ; 
where,  as  in  23^,  an  anthropomorphic  character  is 
assigned  to  God  Himself  as  contrasted  with  the 
angel  of  J"  of  v.'^  etc.  It  seems  therefore  right  to 
assign  w.*-  ^*'- 1-  and  =*  to  E,  but  these  pretty  clearly 
carry  with  them  vv.*-  ^'i*.  It  matters  little  how 
we  assign  the  remaining  verses,  as  both  accounts 
must  have  contained  statements  of  the  same  kind. 
But  if  J  is  the  fundamental  account,  w.*-"  will 
belong  to  it.  Ch.  24  involves  a  further  question. 
If  the  prophecies  of  ch.  23  belong  to  E,  it  is 
probable  that  these  belong  to  J.  But  they  are 
believed  to  have  undergone  a  very  considerable 
revision  and  expansion  by  a  later  reviser,  either 
before  or  after  the  union  of  J  and  E.  The  passage 
esp.  assigned  to  a  late  date  is  v^-.^'*-^^,  which  refers 
to  the  period  of  Assyr.  ascendency.  The  insertion 
oi  'the  elders  of  ilidian'  in  22^'"  is  probably  the 


work  of  a  much  later  reviser,  who  thereby  thought 
to  connect  the  story  more  closely  with  that  of  P. 

If  this  analysis  is  in  the  main  correct,  there  will 
be  found  a  considerable  difference  of  character  in 
the  stories  of  J  and  E.  According  to  the  first, 
Balaam  makes  no  difficulty  about  going,  nor  does 
he  receive  any  revelation  forbidding  it,  but  of  his 
own  accord  he  intimates  to  Balak  that  as  a  prophet 
he  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  J".  Balaam  dis- 
covers his  sin  in  going,  only  by  the  intervention  of 
'the  angel  of  J",'  and  at  once  proposes  to  return. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  permitted  to  go,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  inspiration  of  God.  22^  is  indeed  referred  by 
some  to  the  reviser  of  JE,  but  some  such  limited 
permission  is  at  any  rate  implied  in  v.*.  When 
Balaam  arrives  at  Kiriath-huzoth,  he  is  shown  the 
whole  company  of  the  Israelites  dwelling  according 
to  their  tribes.  The  spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him, 
and  he  bursts  into  a  rhapsody  of  praise,  suggested 
in  its  form  by  the  sight  before  him.  The  chief 
thought  is  the  splendour  of  the  huge  encampment 
in  its  ordered  array — 

•  As  gardens  by  the  river  side, 
Ab  l%n-aloes  which  J"  hath  planted. 
As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.' 

What  Balaam,  according  to  the  story,  foretells,  is 
the  increase  in  the  multitude  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  their  king.  This  provokes  Balak's  anger ; 
he  smites  his  hands  together,  and  would  have  dis- 
missed Balaam  at  once  ;  but  with  great  dignity  the 
latter  justifies  himself,  and,  regardless  of  Balak's 
wrath,  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  destruction,  first 
of  Moab,  then  of  Edom,  at  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  Balak  himself  seems  overawed  by  the  torrent 
of  inspired  rhetoric,  and  he  has  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  prophet,  who  immediately  retires.  J's 
narrative  is  terse  and  vigorous  throughout,  full  of 
quaintness,  yet  always  dignified  and  picturesque 
without  grandiloquence.  What  remains  of  E's 
narrative  falls  distinctly  below  it  in  point  of 
literary  merit.  It  is  more  ornate,  but  less  really 
beautiful.  There  is  a  tendency  to  what  appears 
like  an  artificial  repetition  of  similar  incidents. 
Balak  twice  appeals  to  Balaam,  who  twice  in  his 
turn  appeals  to  God,  and  twice  receives  an  answer 
from  Him.  Thrice  Balak  builds  for  Balaam  seven 
altars,  and  oflFers  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every 
altar,  and  the  language  in  which  Balak's  command 
is  given  and  carried  out  is  repeated  each  time.  We 
might  add  that  thrice  Balaam  pronounces  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  only  that  the  third 
blessing  of  E  has  disappeared  in  ch.  24  to  make 
way  for  the  blessing  of  J.  There  is,  moreover, 
besides  its  anthropomorphism,  a  want  of  spontaneity 
and  naturalness  about  the  story.  We  feel  this  in 
the  way  that  Balaam  parleys  with  God  (23^).  He 
tells  Him  that  he  has  prepared  the  seven  altars,  and 
ofiered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar,  and 
implies  therefrom  a  hope  that  He  will  grant  his 
wish ;  and  there  is  an  almost  mechanical  view  of 
inspiration  in  the  thought  of  the  word  put  in 
Balaams  mouth  (23*).  What  a  diiference  between 
this  and  the  thought  of  J  (24^),  that  the  Spirit  so 
takes  possession  of  him  that  his  whole  nature  is 
aglow  !  Then  again,  how  unnatural  comparatively 
Balak's  conduct  is  !  How  strange  that  he  should 
have  put  up  with  Balaam's  utterances  so  com- 
placently, and  contented  himself  with  a  mild 
remonstrance.     (See  Hexateitch,  Xoibebs.) 

But  the  most  important  difference  in  the 
stories  is  the  contrast  which  they  present  in 
the  character  of  Balaam.  In  J  there  is  nothing 
reproachfid  in  his  conduct.  He  acts  up  to  his  li^ht 
with  perfect  consistency.  But  the  Balaam  of  E 
is  of  a  much  lower  order.  He  has  indeed  a 
higher  perception  of  the  moral  beauty  of  righteous- 
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nesa.  He  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  '  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  rij;;hteou8,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his'  (23'").  Tliis  can  hardly  at  so  early  a  dato 
mean,  '  May  I  in  some  future  state  have  the 
rewards,  even  without  the  reality,  of  a  righteous 
life  here,'  but,  '  May  I  in  my  last  moments  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  lived  a 
righteous  life  to  the  very  end.'  But,  in  spite  of 
such  noble  sentunents,  the  Balaam  of  E  is  a 
selfish,  grasping  man.  He  covets  the  rewards  of 
Balak,  and  is  restrained  from  taking  them  only  by 
a  sordid  fear  of  God,  who  could  make  the  conse- 
quence of  so  doing  worse  than  losing  them.  He  is 
not  content  to  know  God's  will,  but  tries  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  cajole  God  into  changing 
His  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  making  wrong  right. 
Five  times  he  attempts  to  obtain  God's  consent, 
and  always  fails.  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
estimate  of  Balaam's  character  as  portrayed  in  E 
assumes  a  higher  view  of  God  and  morality  than 
E  may  be  supposed  to  have  had.  The  God  of 
1  S  15-®  was  not  'a  man,  that  he  should  repent.' 
But  could  this  be  said  of  the  God  of  E  ?  Probably 
not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Balaam's  persistence  is 
evidently  due  to  selHshness  and  greed. 

Some  regret  may  be  felt  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  critical  analysis  of  Balaam's  story  destroys  its 
value  as  the  study  of  an  instructively  composite 
character.  But  this  is  not  so  much  so  as  appears 
at  first  sight.  The  great  sennon  of  Bp.  Butler, 
for  example,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  nar- 
rative of  E.  His  allusion  to  P's  story  as  part  of 
Balaams  career  does  not  affect  his  main  argument 
much  more  than  the  words  of  Micah  (6*'^)  erro- 
neously put  by  him  into  Balaam's  mouth.  The 
real  value  of  his  sermon  arises  out  of  his  insight 
into  human  nature  and  motive.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  critical  process 
removes  at  least  one  very  serious  moral  difticulty, 
that,  as  the  narrative  now  stands,  God  allows 
Balaam  to  go  on  certain  conditions,  and  before  the 
conditions  have  been  violated  is  angry,  and  punishes 
him  for  acting  on  this  permission. 

The  date  arid  origin  of  the  Balaam  story  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  reference  to 
,  the  subjugation  of  Moab  (24"),  if  we  suppose  that 
these  are  prophecies  only  in  a  literary  sense,  seems 
to  point,  for  tlie  Jahwistic  narrative,  to  a  date 
posterior  to  David's  Moabitish  war  (2  S  8) ;  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  much  later— indeed  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  story  is  based  on  a  much 
earlier  legend.  The  speaking  of  animals  is  a 
common  feature  of  the  early  folk-lore  of  many 
nations,  and  this  incident  has  its  obvious  parallel 
in  the  Jahwistic  story  of  Paradise.  Among  some 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry  the  belief  that  bears 
could  speak,  and  refrained  from  doing  so  only 
from  fear  of  man,  continued  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times. 

Literature. — The  story  and  character  of  Balaam  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  treatises  and  sermons.  By  far 
the  best  known,  and  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
valuable,  is  the  groat  sermon  of  Bp.  Butler  u{X>n  the  character  of 
Balaam.  Among  those  of  more  recent  date  may  be  mentioned 
the  sermons  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Isaac  Williams. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
BALAH   (n^?),   Jos  IQ^.  —  A  town    of    Simeon, 
perhaps  the  same  as  Bealoth,  and  apparently  the 
Bilhah  of  a  parallel  passage  1   Ch  4-'".     None  of 
these  is  known.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BALAK  (p^5  'making  empty  or  waste'). — 
A  king  of  Moab  who,  according  to  a  story  pre- 
served in  Nu  22-24,  hired  the  prophet  Balaam 
to  curse  the  Israelites  before  their  entry  into 
Canaan.     See  Balaam.  F.  H.  Woods. 

BALAMON  {TiaXaiJuvv,  AV  Balamo). — A  town  near 
Dothaim  (Jth  8»,  cf.  Ca  8"). 


BALANCE  (D';;>io,  nj,'?,  i-irydi/).— Weighing  was  per- 
formed from  early  times  in  Ejjrypt,  and  was  probably 
thence  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews.  All  Oriental 
balances  were  equal-armed,  the  principle  of  lever- 
age in  the  steelyard  having  been  apparently  an 
Italian  invention,  carried  into  the  East  under  Roman 
influence.  In  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  balances 
of  all  sizes  were  employed  ;  the  larger  ones  having 
a  fixed  pole  for  support,  a  beam  of  several  feet  in 
length,  and  large  scale  pans  hung  by  cords.  To 
test  the  evenness  of  the  balance  a  tongue  was 
attached  to  it,  but  instead  of  observing  the  tongue 
against  a  long  vertical  sling  of  the  balance,  as  in 
modern  times,  the  ancient  tongue  was  below  the 
beam,  and  the  verticality  of  it  (and  evenness  of  the 
beam)  was  observed  against  a  plummet.  As  the 
plummet  was  easily  set  swinging  by  a  lurch  of  the 
stand,  the  characteristic  action  shown  in  weighing  is 
for  the  man  to  steady  the  plummet  with  his  hand 
in  order  to  read  its  position.  Smaller  balances  were 
held  in  the  hand,  hung  by  a  cord.     The  beam  was 
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a  circular  bar,  tapering  to  the  ends ;  the  suspension 
was  by  a  hole  through  it,  or  sometimes  merely  by  a 
string  tied  around  it,  which  would  give  great 
opening  for  fraud  ;  the  pans  were  hung  by  cords, 
which  passed  through  slanting  holes  cut  in  the 
beam,  emerging  in  the  width  of  the  ends. 

In  OT  the  balance  appears  as  a  regular  article 
of  daily  use.  Abraham  weighs  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  for  the  field  of  Ephron  (Gn  23'«)  ; 
and  soon  after  Eliezer  gives  weighed  jewellery,  an 
earring  of  half  a  shekel  and  two  bracelets  of  ten 
shekels,  to  Rebekah.  The  total  weight  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  used  for  the  tabernacle  is  all 
stated  (Ex  38-*-^)  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  offerings 
made  at  the  dedication  (Nu  7'^  etc.).  And  this 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
summaries  of  weights  Avhich  the  Egyptian  scribes 
used  to  reckon  up  at  this  period.  This  preciseness 
of  weighing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
the  Hebrews  in  Pal.,  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
weighing  of  metal  for  the  temple,  and  David 
mentions  quantities  in  the  vaguest  manner  (1  Ch 
22'''),  while  the  habit  of  using  the  balance  seems  to 
have  revived  in  the  later  and  more  commercial 
times,  to  judge  by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
late  books. 

The  falsification  of  the  balance  was  common 
among  the  Hebrews  as  shown  by  continual  denuncia- 
tions of  the  practice.  In  Leviticus  just  balances  are 
enjoined  (19**),  as  by  Ezekiel  (45"*) ;  and  Amos  (8»), 
Micah  (G"),  and  the  Proverbs  (11')  specially  inveigh 
against  false  balances.  The  exactness  of  the 
balance  was  even  considered  a  divine  matter,  as 
well  as  the  precision  of  the  weights  (Pr  16"). 
For  these  references  to  the  standards,  see  WEIGHTS 
AND  Measures.         W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

BALD  LOCUST.— See  Locust. 

BALDNESS,  loss  of  the  hair. — Two  forms  are 
contrasted  in  Lv  W'*^,  nijig  or  crown -baldness 
{(paXdKpufiO;  LXX),  and  n-53  or  forehead  baldness  ; 
the  Heb.  name  refemng  to  the  fictitious  appear- 
ance of  height  which  it  gives  to  the  head  (ivatpa- 
\dPTU)fia,  LXX).  These  forms  are  also  distinguished 
by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  iii.  11.  8).  Baldness  did 
not  render  the  Israelite  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
thus  difiered  from  the  Bahereth  znrnath  or  spot 
of  the  contagious  parasitic  disease  Tineatonsurans 
or  ringworm,  the  condition  described  by  Celsus  as 
ophiasis  ;  while  the  other  form  of  spot  mentioned 
along  with  it  in  Lv  13,  Bohaly  or  psoriasis,  is  not 
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contagious  (Lv  13®),  and  did  not  therefore  make 
the  sulierer  unclean.  Baldness  is  not  a  si^  of 
old  age  in  the  Bible,  like  grey  hair;  but  is  re- 
^uxlea  as  due  to  excessive  labour  with  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  in  those  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Ezk  29'*),  among  whom  it  may  have  been  induced 
by  the  salt  water  and  a  salt  hsh  diet,  supposed  in 
Shetland  to  cause  baldness.  An  Arab,  poet  calls 
crown-baldness  the  baldness  of  slaves,  while  the 
other  form  is  called  noble  baldness,  as  due  to  the 

Pressure  of  a  helmet.  It  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
egradation  and  servitude  of  backsliding  Israel, 
that  instead  of  curled  and  dressed  hair  they  were 
to  show  baldness  (Is  3**). 

'  Bald-head '  was  a  term  of  reproach  (2  K  2°),  as 
was  calvus  among  the  Romans,  and  ipakaKpbi  among 
the  Greeks  (see  Suetonius  in  C<e8.  45.  3,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes,  240  ;  Equites,  550).  Synesius  wrote 
a  defence  of  baldness  of  which  an  Eng.  tr.  was 
published  by  Fleming  in  1579.  A  more  famous 
defence  was  Hucbald's  remarkable  alliterative 
poem  of  136  lines,  de  laudibus  calvitii,  each  word  of 
which  begins  with  the  letter  C  (Domavius,  Amphi- 
theatro  Sapient.  Socrat.  i.  290). 

Baldness  seems  not  to  have  been  common  in  Bible- 
lands,  nor  is  it  very  frequently  noticed  among  the 
Jews  to  this  day.  'The  name  of  Kareah,  father  of 
Johanan  (2  K  2o^),  means  '  bald-head,'  and  Korah 
refers  to  baldness,  as  Lat.  name  Calvus  (Gn  36*-'^, 
Ex  6'^).  Possibly,  the  frequency  of  ceremonial 
shaving  of  the  head  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  preventing  it.  This  reason  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotus for  its  rarity  in  Egypt  (iii.  12).  Mummy 
heads,  though  often  shaven  (see  Gn  41"),  are  seldom 
bald.  I  have  found  only  three  bald  heads  out  of  500. 
Egyptians  generally  concealed  baldness  by  wear- 
ing ^vigs,  and  one  female  head  in  the  Camb.  Mus. 
had  locks  of  hair  gummed  on  over  the  bare  scalp. 
In  Papyrus  Ebers  (c.  B.C.  1500)  there  are  eleven 
prescriptions  to  prevent  baldness.  But,  although 
rare  in  Egypt,  Leo  Airicanus  says  it  is  common  in 
Barbary.  ilany  of  the  Egyp.  priests  were  shaven, 
and  are  therefore  called  Feket  or  bald-headed ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  for  contrast  that  baldness  disqualified 
for  the  priesthood  in  Isr.  (Lv  212",  lXX),  aithough 
it  did  not  preclude  them  from  partaking  of  the 
sacred  food.  Even  shaving  the  head  was  for- 
bidden to  the  priest  (Lv  21').  A  similar  contrast 
is  implied  in  the  prohibition  of  'rounding  the 
comers'  of  the  head  (Lv  19")  among  ordinary 
Israelites  to  distinguish  them  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  who  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular  form, 
as  that  of  Dionysus  was  cut  (Herod,  iii.  8).  The 
modem  Egyptians  and  Bishari  adopt  a  similar  mode 
of  cutting ;  while  the  Pal.  and  Arabian  Jews  keep 
the  Le^-itical  custom,  and,  at  the  halaka  or  first 
cutting  of  the  hair  at  the  age  of  four  years,  do  not 
cut  the  comers  (Schechter,  Jewish  Quart.  Bev. 
u.  16). 

Artificial  baldness,  by  shaving,  was  a  sign  of 
mourning,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  amon^ 
other  races.  Bion  s  comment  on  its  foUy,  Tffasi 
calvitio  mceror  levetur,  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (Ttisc. 
Disp.  iii.  26).  In  this  manner  Mardonius  and  his 
army  mourned  for  Masistius,  cutting  off  not  only 
their  own  hair,  but  that  of  their  horses  (Herod. 
ix.  24  ;  see  also  Patroclus'  funeral,  II.  xxiii.  46 ; 
also  Odyss.  iv.  198 ;  Seneca,  Hippol.  1176).  Micah 
bids  the  women  of  Mareshah  make  themselves  bald 
(1^*),  and  enlarge  their  baldness  as  the  nether  or 
neophron  (Egyp.  vulture),  which  has  a  featherless 
head.  Baldness,  produced  by  cutting  off  the  hair, 
is  associated  with  mourning  in  Is  15-  22'*,  Jer  48" 
16*,  Ezk  27*1,  and  Am  8"'.  It  is  used  metaphorically 
for  mourning  in  Jer  47*  and  Ezk  7'^. 

Symbolical  baldness  by  shaving  was  the  sign  of 
the  expiry  of  the  Xazirite's  vow  (Nu  6'^).  At  the 
expiry  of  his  vow  St.  Paul  shaved  his  head  at 


Cenchreae,  and  he  fulfilled  later  the  ritual  of 
purification  (Ac  18^  21**).  Shading  in  connexion 
with  vows  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  thus 
the  people  of  Argos  shaved  their  heads  in  token 
of  their  vow  to  recover  Thyraea  (Herod.  L  82). 
Shading  the  forehead  was  not  permitted  to  the 
Jews  (Bechorat  43.  3,  and  Sifre  on  Nu).  These 
shavings  were  essentially  representative  sacrifices ; 
in  the  usual  heathen  fonn,  they  were  intended  to 
propitiate  the  deity  invoked.  The  Jewish  tonsure 
was  partly  thanksgiving,  hence  the  hair  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  of  the  peace-offering  (Nu  6"*) ;  it  was 
also  partly  purificatory,  '  as  if  by  this,  deficiencies 
in  religious  service  were  cut  off'  (Rabanus  Manr. 
de  Cleric.  Inst.  i.  3).  Shaving  was  on  this  account 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  Levites 
(Nu  8").  Among  some  races  partial  tonsure  is  a 
tribal  mark,  as,  for  example,  the  occipital  tonsure 
of  the  Philippine  ^Etas. 

The  primitive  Christian  tonsure  was  votive,  and 
was  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  St. 
Peter  (Greg.  Tour,  de  gloria  Martyr,  i.  28),  but 
really  dates  from  the  5th  cent.  The  Petrine  or  Rom. 
crown-tonsure  represented  the  crown  of  thorns 
(Raban.  i.  3).  The  Eastern  or  Pauline  tonsure 
was  total  shaving  or  close  cropping  of  the  head, 
and  was  derived  from  Egypt.  The  Celtic  or 
Johannine  tonsure,  which  was  a  shaving  of  the 
front  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  ears  and  vertex, 
existed  in  Spain,  where  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
4th  Council  of  Toledo  (Canon  xli.) ;  it  was  also 
practised  in  Celtic  Britain  (Gildas,  Epist.  ii), 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  (Bede,  Hist.  Eeel.  iv.  1,  v.  2), 
as  well  as  among  the  Saxons  (Apollinaris  Sidonius, 
Epist.  ad  Lamprid.  viii.  9).  It  was  probably  the 
survival  of  a  pre-Christian  badge  of  servitude,  as 
the  word  Mad,  '  bald-headed,'  for  servant  existed 
in  pre-Christian  times,  as  in  the  names  Maolduin 
and  Maoldarach.  Lucat-Maol  was  a  heathen 
antagonist  of  St.  Patrick.  Tonsure  of  women 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  shameful 
(1  Co  IP),  and  the  early  Church  decided  at  the 
Council  of  Gangra  that  if  a  woman  poUed  her  head 
she  should  be  excommunicated  (Socrates,  HE  iiL 
42).    See  Barber,  Hair,  Shavtxg. 

A.  Macauster. 

BALM  ('TJ  zori,  ^  zeri ;  LXX  pnrivri ;  resina). 
— It  is  impo&sible  to  determine,  on  philological 
grounds,  the  substance  intended  by  zori;  and  as 
the  ancient  translations  do  not  agree  on  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  it  must  remain  uncertain. 
The  substances  with  which  it  is  mentioned  (Gn 
37**,  cf.  43")  make  it  probable  that  it  was  an 
aromatic  gum  or  spice.  If  the  substance  alluded 
to  by  Jeremiah  (8^  46"  51*)  be  the  same,  powerful 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  it.  It  was 
clearly  an  article  of  commerce  in  GUead,  dealt  in 
by  Judah  and  Israel  (Ezk  27'").  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  balm  tree  as  growing  in  Gilead.  It  is 
not  certain  from  the  expressions,  '  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead?'  and  'Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take 
balm,'  that  the  substance  was  produced  there,  any 
more  than  from  the  expression  that  'Judah  and 
the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants,  they 
traded  in  balm,'  implies  that  it  was  produced  in 
their  coimtry.  Gilead  was  an  indefinite  geo- 
graphical expression  for  the  district  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  and 
an  unknown  extent  southward.  A  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  Arabia  passed  through  it,  and  spices 
and  balms  and  incense  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  wares  carried  by  the  Ishmaelites  through  this 
territory.  Whether  the  substance  was  prwiuced 
in  it  or  not,  Gilead  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
entrepdt  for  it.  This  is  all  we  know  from  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  substance  or  substances  intended. 
Any  attempt  to  identify  them  must  be  conjectural, 
and  he  who  hazards  a  guess  -will  be  largely  in- 
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fluenced  by  his  opinion  aa  to  whether  balm  was  a 
product  01  Gilead  or  an  article  of  commerce  there 
and  in  Pal.  If  we  assume  that  it  was  a  product  of 
Gilead,  we  have  no  known  tree  in  that  region 
which  ])roduces  a  nietlioinal  aromatic  gum  or 
spice.  Mastich  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  substance.  The  tree  Mhich  produces  it,  how- 
ever, although  abundant  along  the  coast  and  lower 
mountains  of  \V.  Pal.,  has  not  been  reported  E. 
of  the  Jurdan.  The  author  searched  for  it  in  the 
forests  of  Gilead  and  JUishan  without  finding  it. 
Moreover,  the  Islimaelites  (Gn  37'-'')  brought  it, 
witii  Arabian  gums  and  spices,  through  Gilead  to 
Dothan  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  Mastich  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  leading  product  of  Chios  and 
other  islands  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  and  was  certainly 
not  a  product  of  Arabia.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xii.  36), 
indeed,  speaks  of  a  mastich  produced  in  India  and 
Arabia,  but  it  was  produced  by  a  'prickly  shrub,'  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  gum  from  FistaciaLentiscus, 
L.  In  other  places  he  calls  the  true  mastich  resin  of 
lentisk  (xxiv.  22.  28).  He  attributes  to  it  a  long  list 
of  virtues,  principally  astringent  and  detergent. 

Mecca  balsam,  the  protluct  of  Balsamodendron 
Gileadense,  Kth.,  and  B.  Opobalsamum,  Kth.,  has 
the  weight  of  tradition  in  its  favour.  Jos.  (Ant. 
VIII.  vi.  0)  says  that  the  Jews  believe  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  Mho  doubtless  had  botanical  gardens  in 
many  places,  gave  Solomon  a  root  of  it ;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  lower 
.Jordan  Valley.  Tristram  says,  '  From  Jericho 
Cleopatra  obtained  plants  for  her  gardens  at 
Heliopolis  ;  an  imperial  guard  was  placed  over  the 
gardens,  and  twice  Avas  the  balm  tree  exhibited  in 
triumph  in  the  streets  of  Rome.'  It  has,  however, 
now  disappeared.  The  product  of  these  trees  is 
known  in  Arabic  by  the  name  of  balasdn,  from 
which  ^dXffaixov,  balsamum,  balsam,  and  balm  are 
probably  derived.  The  balasdn  tree  is  delined  by 
the  Arab.  lexicoOTaphers  as  '  a  certain  kind  of  tree 
or  shrub,  resembling  the  camphire  (Jf,enna),  having 
many  leaves,  inclining  to  white,  in  odour  resem- 
l)ling  the  rue,  the  beiTy  of  which  has  an  oil  which 
is  more  potent  than  the  berry,  as  the  berry  is  than 
the  wood. '  Avicenna  speaks  of  its  properties  and 
virtues  at  length,  and  quotes  Dioscorides  to  the 
effect  that  the  tree  'grows  only  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  Palestine,  in  the  Ghor.'  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho,  but  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  was 
the  only  or  the  principal  station  for  the  tree.  That 
Avicenna  does  not  confound  it  with  the  mastich  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  presently  says  that 
'  some  prefer  to  mix  this  unguent  (gum)  with  other 
undents  (gums),  as  unguent  of  the  green  berry, 
and  unguent  of  camphire  (henna),  and  imguent 
(gum)  of  the  mastich  tree.'  Balm  of  Gilead  was 
formerly  much  used  even  in  Europe,  but  it  has  now 
passed  out  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

The  monks  of  Jericho  have  adopted  the  zahkiim, 
Balanites  Algyptiaca,  Del.,  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
They  prepare  an  oily  gum  from  the  fruit  of  this 
species,  which  is  sold  in  tin  cases  to  travellers  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  .'*aid  also  to  be  beneficial 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  sores. 

G.  E.  Post. 

BALNUUS  (A  BdXvowy,  B  BaXvoOs),  1  Es  O^i.— 
BiNXUl  in  Ezr  1(P,  which  see. 

BALSAM.— See  BALikT. 

BALTASAR  (WaXraa&p),  the  Greek  form  of  Bel- 
shazzar  in  Dn  5  etc.,  Bar  1"-^*,  and  also  of  Belte- 
shazzar,  Dn  4,  etc.  Clearly,  the  names  are  confused 
in  ignorance  ;  for  while  Vulg.  renders  both  names 

Sromiscuously  by  Baltassar,  Syr.  renders  both  by 
ilitshatsar.     Codex  A  in  Dn  presents  MapraaAp. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 


BAMAH  (Ezk  20*)  is  the  Heb.  name  for  •  High 
Place  '  (wh.  see),  and  is  retained  by  the  EV  in  the 
second  half  of  this  verse  on  account  of  the 
etymology  given  in  the  ttrst  half.  It  is  obviously 
a  contemptuous  derivation  that  the  propliet  means 
to  suggest ;  but  the  precise  point  of  it  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  The  word  is  resolved  into  its 
syllables,  and  these  appear  to  be  identified  re- 
spectively with  two  words  meaning  '  come '  and 
*  what ' ;  thus  :  '  What  (Mah)  is  the  Ba-mah  where- 
unto  ye  come  (Ba)  ? '  Ewald  and  others  have 
supposed  that  the  verb  *  come  '  (or  '  enter  ')  is  used 
in  an  obscene  sense,  with  an  allusion  to  the  immoral 
practices  associated  with  the  worship  at  these 
sanctuaries  (cf.  Am  2^,  Hos  4^^') ;  but  this  view, 
even  if  adopted,  does  not  remove  the  obscurity 
of  the  verse.  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  for  '  manna '  in  Ex  16"  (see 
RV).  J.  Skinner. 

BAMOTH  (nio;),  Nu  2P»- 20,  a  station  in  the 
journey  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jordan,  probably  the 
same  as  Bamoth-haal,  Nu  22*'  RVm  ('the  hi^h 

S laces  of  Baal '  AV,  RV),  to  which  Balak  brought 
lalaam.  Bamoth-baal  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
cities  belonging  to  Reuben  (Jos  13")  along  with 
Beth-baal-meon,  and  both  being  seats  of  Baal- 
worship  they  may  be  included  in  'the  higli  places ' 
of  Is  15^ ;  but  the  reference  here  is  doubtful  (cf. 
Dillmann's  note  on  the  verse  in  his  Isaiah).  nD3  t\2, 
mentioned  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  27,  as  restored 
by  Mesha,  may  l)e  the  same  as  Bamoth.  For  its 
position  see  Exodus,  Route  of. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
BAN  (A  Bd^,  B  -Raevav),  1  Es  o*".— The  liead  of  a 
family  which  could  not  trace  their  descent  from 
Israel  at  the  return  under  Zerub.  The  passage  is 
corrupt.  The  corresp.  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2** 
Neh  7"^  is  Tobiah  ;  but  in  both  of  the  can.  books 
some  MSS  of  the  LXX  insert  a  name  viol  Boi;d, 
of  which  Ban  may  be  the  equivalent. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
BANAIAS  (Bamks)  1  Es  9»=Benaiah  Ezr  10«. 

BAND. — Three  words  of  different  origin  and 
meaning  but  the  same  spelling  are  all  foimd  in 
AV.  1.  Band  =  any  thing  that  binds,  whether  for 
confinement  or  for  strengthening.  The  Heb. 
words  are  (a)  nbj;  'dbhOth,  something  twisted  or 
twined.  Job  39^"  '  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn 
(RV  '  wild-ox  ')  with  his  band  ? '  Hos  11^  '  I  drew 
them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love ' ;  so 
Ezk  3^48;  but  tri  'cords'  Jg  IS'''-  '*,  Ps  2»  118*^ 
129*.  It  is  the  word  tr'^  ^wreathen  (work)'  in 
Ex  28"-  22-  24.  28  3918.  17.  i8_  (J)  ^,-k  'csitr  (ni=N  'esur, 
Dn  4i'>-  23^  Ec  1^),  anything  that  will  bind' 
whether  a  flaxen  rope  or  an  iron  fetter.  Jg  15" 
'  his  (Samson's  flaxen)  bands  dropped  from  off"  his 
hands';  Dn  4'*  'a  band  of  iron  and  brass,'  so 
Dn  42=^  Ec  72*.  (c)  V^n  hebhel,  a  rope  or  cord,  not 
for  binding  (though  Ezk  27^*,  Job  4P,  Est  1«)  so 
much  as  for  use  on  board  ship  (Is  332'),  fQj.  fasten- 
ing tents  (Is  332"),  and  especially  for  measuring,  a 
measuring-line  (2  S  8-'<^,  Ps  78»  etc.).  In  AV 
hebhel  is  tr''  '  bands'  only  in  Ps  119^'  '  tlie  bands  of 
the  wicked  have  robbed  me'  (where  'bands'  no 
doubt=' troops,'  by  mistrans" ;  RV  'The  cords  of 
the  wicked  have  wrapped  me  round ') ;  and  Zee 
II''-  ^*,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  staves,  '  Bands,' 
representing  the  brotiiorhood  between  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  other,  '  Beauty,'  representing  the 
covenant  made  with  all  the  people,  (d)  ny'iD  inCtdh, 
the  pole  or  chief  part  of  the  yoke  that  binds  the 
oxen  together.  In  AV  only  Lv  26'^,  Ezk  34*^ 
(RV  'bars'),  (c)  njyin  Jinrzubbah  only  in  i>lu.  = 
bonds.  Is  68*  '  to  loose  the  bands  (RV  '  bonds ')  of 
wickedness ' ;  or  pains,  Ps  73*  '  there  are  no  bands 
in  their  death.'    (/)  ncto  mo^Sr,   projierly  acme- 
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thing  for  chastising,  hence  a  bond  for  curbing, 
Job  39*  'who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild 
ass?',  Ps  2*  'Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,' 
107",  Is  28^  52"^,  Jer  2''**.  In  all  these  passages 
Amer.  RV  gives  *  bonds,'  but  Eng.  Rv  retains 
'  bands,'  and  even  turns  '  bonds '  into  '  bands '  in 
Jer  5'  27-  30*,  where  this  is  the  Heb.  word. 
{g)  .T25=>s  in6sh*:khah,  a  rope  to  draw  with,  only  Job 
38''  '  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? ' 

The  Greek  words  are  (a)  Sea/i6s,  something  that 
binds,  Lk  8^,  Ac  16*>  22»;  {b)  airydefffios,  some- 
thing that  binds  closely,  Col  2^  'all  the  body, 
being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bands ' ;  and  (c)  ^evK-nipia,  that  which 
yokes,  only  in  Ac  27*  the  fastening  of  the  rudder. 

.In  all  these  places  '  bond'  would  be  used  in  mod. 
English  ;  and  '  bond '  is  quite  frequent  in  AV  as 
tr°  of  some  of  those  words,  esp.  Seo-Jiis. 

2.  Band  =  a  flat  strip,  a  ribbon.  (In  this  sense 
b.  is  from  French  bande  ;  but  as  the  strip  or  strap 
would  be  used  for  binding,  it  came  to  be  identified 
with  1.  Both  come  originally  from  hindan  'to 
bind ').  {a)  rt^\;  s&phdh,  '  a  lip,'  tr**  '  band '  only  in 
Ex  39^  'there  was  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the 
robe  .  .  .  with  a  band  (RV  '  binding')  round  about 
the  hole.'  See  also  Headbaxd  (Is  3^  only),  and 
SwADDLlXGBAXD  (Job  38^  onlv).  RV  gives  '  band ' 
for  'girdle,'  :s^r\  heshebk,  in  Ex  28«-  "•  »  29* 
395.  ».  21^  Lv  8^.  (b)  k\oi6s,  a  dog's  collar,  then  any 
collar  or  chain  for  the  neck  (frequent  in  LXX,  as 
Gn  41**  '[Pharaoh]  put  a  gold  chain  about  his 
[Joseph's]  neck,'  1  K  12*  'Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  grievous').  k\oi6s  is  ti^  'band'  Sir  6*  'her 
bands  are  purple  lace.' 

3.  Band  =  troop,  company.  (Its  origin  is  difficult 
to  trace.  Du  Cange  says  that  the  company  of 
soldiers  formed  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  was  called  a 
bonda,  from  the  red  banda  or  ribbon  worn  by 
them  as  a  sash  ;  but  Littre  gives  late  Lat.  bandum 
'banner'  as  the  original.)  The  Heb.  words  so  tr* 
are  {a)  '■:x  ugaph,  only  plu.  and  only  in  Ezk  12" 
1721  3866a.  ».  22  39*  rV  keeps  .  ^a^ds '  in  12"  17^, 
but  gives  'hordes'  in  the  other  passages.  The 
word  means  originally  the  icing  of  an  army,  Assyr. 
agappu.  (b)  -trii  gedhudh,  from"hi>]  to  penetrate,  so 
a  band  in  vading  a  countiy.     Ti^  '  band '  in  2  S  4*, 

1  K  IP^  2  K  6^  13»-  ^  24»*',  1  Ch  1*  12"*-  », 

2  Ch  221.     p^Y  retains,  except  1  K  11**  'troop.' 

(c)  V*rt  A«y<7= strength,  a  strong  army,  a  force; 
tr^  'band'  only  1  S  lO^*  ('a  b.  of  men,'  RV  'the 
host')  and   Ezr  8=*  ('a  b.  of  soldiers,'  so  RV). 

(d)  'fi'^i  hCzfz  (pep.  of  [fsn]  to  divide,  hence  divided 
into  companies.  Only  Pr  30^  '  The  locusts  have 
no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands.' 

(e)  r.i-^  mahoneh,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  'camp.' 
Only  Gn  32^  '  Jacob  .  .  .  di^-ided  the  people  .  .  . 
into  two  bands'  (RV  'companies'),  and  32'"  'and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands '  (RV  '  companies '). 
(/)  rx-t  r6'sA  = '  head,'  only  1  Ch  122»  (RV  '  heads') 
and  Job  V^  'The  ChalSreans  made  out  three 
bands'  (so  RV).  The  only  Gr.  word  is  aTtipa,  which 
was  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  cohors,  a  co- 
hort, which  when  complete  consisted  of  600  regular 
soldiers,  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  le^on.  Cohorts, 
like  regiments,  had  their  distinguishing  names, 
of  which  we  find  the  '  Italian,'  Ac  10^,  and  the 
'.A.ugustan,'  27'.  In  Jn  18'- ^^  the  'band'  would 
not  consist  of  a  whole  cohort,  so  that  ffiretpa  must 
have  had  some  elasticity  of  usage  ;  cf.  2  Mac  8**. 

'  Band '  as  an  intrans.  verb  occurs  Ac  23^^  '  the 
Jews  banded  together '  (xot^irarres  avarptxfyqv,  mak- 
ing a  conspiracy ;  the  word  is  used  of  the  riotous 
assembly  in  Ephesus,  Ac  19*).         J.  Hastixgs. 

BANI  (*j?). — 1.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  heroes 
(2  S  233«).  2.  3.  4.  Lei-ites  (1  Ch  6«  Neh  3'^  cf.  8' 
(  =  BlDnui  of  Ezr  8»  and  Neh  HJ»)).  5.  A  Judahite 
(1  Ch  9^).     6.  Head  of  a  faniUy  of  returning  exiles 


(Ezr  2"  =[Bmnul  of  Neh  7"]  10=»,  Neh  W*).  7. 
One  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr 
10**).  The  utmost  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  name  B.  owing  to  the 
confusion  between  it  and  similar  names.  See 
Bixxui.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BANIA8  (B  Bai-cij,  A  Bar£,  AV  Banid),  1  Es  8» 

— Ancestor  of  Salimoth,  who  returned  \»-ith  Ezra 
from  captivity.    The  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
parallel  list  Ezr  8'"*,  having  prob.  dropped  out  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  preceding  word  'sons'  (1?). 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
BANISHMENT.  —  See    Crimes   axd   Pusish- 

5IEXTS. 

BANK. — 1.  A  raised  earthwork  from  which  to 
storm  a  city,  2  S  20"  '  they  cast  up  a  b.  against 
the  city'  (nS^  sClelah,  from  *?'?;  to  raise  up,  RV 
'mount'),  so  2  K  19=*,  Is  37^  (Amer.  RV  'mound'). 

The  RV  has  changed  '  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  aboat 
thee,'  Lk  \9^,  into  '  thine  enemies  shall  cast  up  a  bank  about 
Uiee,'  although  the  Revisers  did  not  read  sm^uSmJutSrif  with 
L  marg.,  T,  WH ;  but  accepted  rtfitfiuXiiirn  of  X&.  On  the 
reading  see  Plummet's  Lvkt. 

This  meaning,  now  obsol.,  is  nearer  the  original 
sense  of  '  bank '  than  the  next,  but  the  oldest  of 
all  is  seen  in  Ca  5'*  RV  'banks  of  sweet  herbs.' 
2.  The  margin  of  a  river,  Heb.  (a)  ."Ej?  s&phah, 
'lip,'  Gn  411-',  Dt  4«,  Jos  12*  139- »«,  2  K  2»  Ezk 
47^-  ",  Dn  12*"'  (RV  gives  'brink'  at  Gn  41",  Dn 
12»-  *,  'edge'  in  Dt  4«,  Jos  12*  13^- '«,  leaving  the 
rest  unchanged,  and  turning  '  brink  '  into  '  bank ' 
in  Ezk  47').  {b)  ■tji  g&dhcih,  perhaps  meaning  '  cut 
away,'  Jos  3"  4^*,  Is  8',  always  of  banks  over- 
flowed, (c)  ^Tli  (acc.  to  kethibh,  ker€  rns)  gidhyah, 
only  1  Ch  12^^,  also  of  banks  overflowed.  3.  The 
tame  of  a  money-changer  or  money-dealer ;  then 
his  office  or  shop.  It  occurs  only  Lk  19^  (Gr. 
rpoxefa,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  table).  RV  gives 
bankers  for  'exchangers'  in  Mt  2J^  (Gr.  rpaxe- 
^irtp  [-cfTTTj  T,  WH]).  J.  Hastings. 

BANNAS  (Bdvi-os,  AV  Bannas),  1  Es  5».— A  name 
occurring  among  the  Levites  who  returned  with 
Zenib.  The  names  Bannas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Bene-Hodaviah  in  Ezr  2",  of  which  they  are  per- 
haps a  corruption.  The  corresponding  words  in 
Neh  10»  are  '  Shebaniah,  Hodiah'  (Sa^i-to,  QJiawi.). 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BANNEAS  {Bayvcdat,  AV  Baanias),  1  Es  9«= 
Bexaiah  (Ezr  10=*),  which  see. 

BANNER,  ENSIGN,  STANDARD.— 1.  Sji  degel, 
'  banner,  standard.'  This  was  to  be  used  to  mark 
the  separate  j)lace  of  each  tribe  in  the  camp  in  the 
wilderness  (>i  u  2-).  The  Shulammite  in  her  beauty, 
which  overcomes  the  beholder,  is  compared  (Ca 
g*.ioj  ^0  forces  encamped  (or possibly,  marching)  in 
order  under  banners  (r^Wj;  kannidgaloth).  A 
degel  is  properly  '  that  which  is  meant  to  be  seen ' ; 
dogdlu  in  Assyrian  being  the  common  word  for 
'  to  see.* 

2.  Di  nSs,  '  ensign,'  possibly  means  either  that 

which  *Ai7i««  (033  =  psj)  or  that  which  is  lifted  up 

(wc:  =  Kir:).     The  brazen  serpent  was  put  upon  a 

nes  (Nu  21'),  i.e.  possibly  upon  the  degel  of  one 

of  the  tribes.     The  common  use  made  of  the  n^s 

was  to  set  it  upon  some  high  hill  as  a  signal  to 

assemble  (Is  11'^'  and  13-). 

I      In  Is  10'**  ('They,  i.e.  the  Assyrians,  shall  be  as 

'  when  a  standard-bearer,  n6sis,  fainteth')  nearly 

all  modem  authorities  (not  RV  t«xt)  render,  'As 

;  when  a  sick  man  pineth  away.'    The  old  rendering 

)  is,  however,  defensible,  if  we  may  supply  the  word 

'  heart ' ;   rcj   2'?   ccsr,    '  as  when  the   heart  of  a 

\  standard  -  bearer    fainteth.'      Again    in     Is    59" 

.  ('When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him')  modem  scholars  allow  no  reference  to  a 
standard.  Yet  the  rendering  '  tlie  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  raiseth  a  standard  against  him'  may  be 
defended  by  Is  W. 

On  the  Assyrian  reliefs,  standards  are  shown 
carried  into  battle  borne  on  the  chariots  of  the 
Assyrians.  One  such  standard  (of  which  a  good 
engraving  is  given  in  Madame  Ragozin's  Assyria, 
p.  252)  has  the  device  of  an  archer,  probably  the 
god  Asshur,  standing  above  two  bulls.  The  fact 
that  an  ensign  might  thus  be  a  religious  symbol 
gives  point  to  Is  II'''  '[J"]  shall  set  up  an  ensign 
for  the  nations.' 

The  Roman  standards  also,  since  they  bore  the 
image  of  the  emperor,  had  a  religious  character, 
owing  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  emperors.  The 
Jews  regarded  them  as  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  XVill.  iii.  1), 
and  the  Roman  soldiers,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
sacrificed  to  them  (Jos.  War,  VI.  vi.  1  :  Koiilaavres 
rdj  aTjfiaias  eli  rb  Upbv  koL  Oifievoi  ttjs  dvaToXiKrjs 
vCiXrjs  /tyriKpvs  tOvcrav  avrah  aiirdOi).  This  sacrifice 
was  oflered  in  honour  of  Titus,  the  emperor's  sou, 
after  the  capture  of  the  temple. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BANNUS  (Bo;'.'0(Js),  1  Es  9«.— Either  Bani  or 
BiNNUl  in  Ezr  10^.     (See  these  names.) 

BANQUET.— In  the  17th  cent,  and  earlier,  b. 
frequently  signified,  not  the  general  feast,  but  the 
wine  that  came  after ;  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  drinking  only. 

'  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly ;  wine  enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drinlc.' 

Shalis.  Ant.  and  Cleop.  I.  ii.  11. 

•  We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here.' 

Massinger,  Unnat.  Comb.  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  wherever  it  occurs  in 
AV.  The  Heb.  and  Gr.  Avords  are — 1.  nnya  mishteh, 
'  a  drinking,'  from  n^t^*  *  to  drink '  (Est  o''-  *•  ®-  *•  ^^-  " 
QU  72. 7. 8^  Dn  510),  2.  npv*  shdthah,  Est  7^  '  So  the 
king  and  Haman  came  to  b.'  (lit.  'to  drink'). 
3.  j::  yayin,  '  wine,'  Ca  2*  '  He  brought  me  to 
the  banqueting  house'  (lit.  'house  of  wine'). 
i.  avfiiroa-iov  =  '  drinking  together,'  Sir  32'  49'  '  a  b. 
of  wine ' ;  1  Mac  IG'*,  2  Mac  2".  5.  vdroT,  '  drink- 
ing' [Jth  12'"],  1  Mac  16>»,  1  P  4*  '  banquetings ' 
(liV  '  carousings '). 

The  only  possible  exceptions  are  Job  41'  *  Shall 
the  companions  make  a  b.  of  him?'  (RV  'make 
traffic  or  him,'  Heb.  nn:f  kdrah  'to  bargain' ;  and 
Am  6^  'the  b.  (RV  'revelry')  of  them  that 
stretched  themselves'  (Heb.  ni-)!?  mirzeah,  from 
root  =  to  scream,  'here  used  oiF  yells  of  joy' — 
Orelli).  But  in  these  passages  also,  though  b. 
is  not  the  best  tr.,  its  meaning  was  no  doubt  the 
same.    See  Feast.  J.  Hastings. 

BAPTISM— 

I.  Teuminologt. 

(^)  In  the  LXX. 
(6)  In  the  NT. 

II.  OT  Ttpm. 

(a)  The  Cloud  and  the  Sea  (St.  Paul), 
(fc)  The  Deluge  (St  Peter), 
(c)  Other  Types  (Patristic). 

III.  Partial  Anticipations. 

(a)  Proselyte  Baptism, 
(h)  John's  Baptism. 

IV.  Thk  H18TORV  or  Christian  Baptib.m. 

('0  The  Institution, 
(h)  The  Recipients. 
(.)  The  Minister. 
(<0  The  Rite, 

V.  TiiE  Doctrine  of  Christian  Baptism. 

I.  Terminology.— (a)  In  the  LXX  the  simple 
verb  fldirrfti/  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of  'dip'  (Ex 
12-2,  ^v  4«-"  9»  i4«.^8.6i  etc.)  or  'immeree'  (Job  9*'). 
TIjc   intensive  ^airri^uv  occurs  four  times  :   twice 


literally,  of  Naaman  dipping  in  the  Jordan  (2  K  5") 
and  of  Judith  bathing  (12'') ;  once  metaphorically, 
7j  dtfofiia  fie  ^aTTTi^fi  (Is  21'') ;  and  once  of  cere- 
monial washing  after  pollution,  /SaTrTtfo/tej/or  oVd 
veKpov  (Sir  31  [34]'''').  The  usual  verb  for  cere- 
monial washing  is  XoiitaOai  (Lv  14*- "  i5»-i«.  ia.itf-22 
lg<.  iu-iM  Q^  j^  ^\^Q  middle  voice  being  used  because 
the  unclean  person  performed  this  cleansing  for 
himself.  The  active  is  used  of  Moses  washing 
Aaron  and  his  sons  before  they  exercised  their 
ministry  (Ex  29*  40'2,  Lv  8«),  and  of  the  Lord 
washing  Jerus.  (Ezk  lO'*).  But  jSan-rtfcii'  is  never 
used  in  the  LXX  of  any  initiatory  rite. 

Of  the  two  cognate  substantives  ^airriafioi  and 
^diTTifffia,  neither  is  found  in  the  LXX ;  while 
Xovrpov  occurs  thrice  (Ca  4^  6',  Sir  31  [34]''"). 

(b)  In  t/ie  NT  the  xise  of  ^d-n-Tdv  is  the  same 
as  in  the  LXX  (Lk  16^,  Jn  13'",  and  perhaps 
Rev  19^^,  where  the  reading  is  very  uncertain) ; 
but  the  use  of  {iairTi^eiv  undergoes  a  great  change. 
As  in  Sir  31^',  it  is  used  of  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation (Lk  11**,  and  perhaps  Mk  1*,  where  the 
reading  is  again  uncertain) ;  and,  as  in  Is  21*,  it 
is  used  metaphorically,  viz.  by  Christ  of  His  sufier- 
ings  (Mk  10^- 3",  Lk  12*").  But,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  ^airri^u  always  refers  to  washing  for  a 
religious  purpose,  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
rite  of  ablution,  '  baptizing '  in  the  technical  sense ; 
and  in  this  sense  Xoi;w  is  not  used.  It  is  plain  from 
Lk  1 1^  that  in  itself  ^airrl^o)  does  not  necessarily 
mean  immersion,  as  Calvin  {Inst.  iv.  15.  19)  and 
others  assert.  This  is  its  usual  meaning,  however ; 
Polybius  uses  it  of  sinking  ships  (i.  51.  6,  xvi.  6.  2). 
We  find  ^airrl^ew  used  both  absolutely  (Mk  1*, 
Jn  125. 2«  322.23.26  42  etc  )  and  with  an  ace.  (Jn  4^, 
Ac  8^,  1  Co  !"•  '^^),  and  very  often  in  the  passive 
(Mt  31^- "-18,  Mk  16i«,  Lk  3'''i,  Ac  2*i  etc.).  The 
verb  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  preposition,  indi- 
cating either  the  element  into  which  (eh  rbv  'lopMvriv, 
Mk  P)  or  in  which  (ev  r<J5  'lopS6.vri,  Mk  P ;  iv  H'dan, 
Mt  3",  Jn  1-8-^)  the  immersion  takes  place ;  or  the 
end  or  issue  of  it  (els  /xerdvoiav,  Mt  3'^ ;  els  dipeaiv 
dfiapriwv,  Ac  2^;  e^j  rb  6vofid  nvos,  Mt  28'*,  Ac  8'"  19*). 

Of  the  substantives,  both  ^airno-fjios  and  ^dirTiff/jLa 
are  found  ;  and  the  distinction  commonly  drawn 
between  them  as  to  NT  usage  is  probably  correct ; 
but  there  are  not  enough  instances  for  a  secure 
induction.  From  Mk  1*  and  He  9>"  we  infer 
that  ^airTi<T/i6s  usually  meant  lustration  or  cere- 
monial washing.  Ro  6*,  with  Eph  4''  and  1  P 
3-1,  would  indicate  that  jSdirTtfffia  was  reserved  for 
baptism  proper.  But  in  He  6'^  ^airTKTuQiv  probably 
includes  Christian  baptism,  and  in  Col  2^^  the 
more  difficult  reading  ^airTiff/ii^  claims  attention. 
Jos.  uses  pairTia-fws  to  designate  John's  baptism, 
and  /3aTTt<rij  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  (Ant. 
xviil.  v.  2). 

The  Latin  VSS  and  Fathers  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  baptisnnis  and  baptisma.  The 
Vulg.  has  baptismus  poenitcnticB  (Mk  \*,  Lk  3', 
Ac  13**  19"'),  baptisma  Joannis  (Ac  l'"),  unum 
baptisma  (Eph  4'),  and  even  baptismata  calicum 
(Mk  7*),  and  baptismatum  doctrina:  (Ho  6^^).  A 
neut.  nom.  bapttsmum  is  found  in  the  best  MSS 
of  the  Vulg.,  Mt  21^",  and  in  various  other 
passages  in  representatives  of  the  Old  Latin,  e.g. 
Mk  10^8. 3»  ((J  j)_  In  Lk  20*  we  have  bapttsmum 
(f  Vulg.),  baptismus  (c  d),  baptisma  (e).  See 
Ronsch,  Itala  nnd  Vulgata,  p.  270.  Cyprian  some- 
times uses  both  baptisma  and  baptismus  in  the 
same  passage  •without  change  of  meaning,  e.g.  Ep. 
Ixxiv.  11;  comp.  Ep.  Ixix.  2,  Ixx.  2,  etc.  Twice 
in  NT  Xovrpov  is  used  of  baptism  :  X.  rov  CSaros 
(Eph  5^),  X.  TraXtyyevealas  (Tit  3») ;  and  the  >vord 
occurs  in  no  other  connexion.  It  and  its  eauivalent 
lavacrum,  soon  became  technical  terms  in  this  sense 
(Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  61.  79;  Cypr.  De  Hob.  Virg. 
2.  23;  De  Lapsli,  24,  etc.). 
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II.  OT  TVPES. — We  have  apostolic  authority 
for  finding  two  types  of  Christian  baptism  in  OT 
history,  but  in  neither  case  are  the  oetails  of  the 
t}-pe  quite  certain. 

St.  Paul  takes  the  Israelites  being  tinder  the  cloud 
and  passing  through  the  sea  as  an  image  of  baptism 
(1  Co  IQ*--);  where  beinjj;  under  the  cloud  points 
to  submersion,  while  passing  through  the  sea  may 
signify  emersion ;  or  (less  well)  the  cloud  may 
typify  the  spiritual  element  in  baptL>m,  and  the  sea 
tne  material  element 

StiU  more  expressly  St.  Peter  makes  the  saving  of 
a  few  persons  tnrough  water  at  the  Flood  a  figure 
of  the  Christian  rite  (1  P  3^--^) ;  where  the  water 
which  purged  the  earth  of  its  wicked  inhabitants 
by  floating  the  Ark  saved  its  inmates.  Luther 
alinost  inverts  this,  when  he  remarks  that  '  baptism 
is  a  greater  deluge  than  that  described  by  Closes, 
since  more  are  baptized  than  were  drowned  by  the 
Deluge.' 

Beyond  these  two  we  need  not  go.  But  patristic 
writers  find  baptism  typified  in  a  variety  ot  things, 
some  of  which  are  remote  enough,  e.g.  not  only 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jos  3^^)  and  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  (2  K  5^^),  but  in  the  river  of 
Paradise,  the  well  revealed  to  Hagar,  the  water 
from  the  rock,  the  wat«r  poured  upon  Elijah's 
oflfering,  etc.  etc.  Tertullian  asserts  that  the 
primevjj  water  '  brought  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life'  (Gn  1*),  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
baptismal  waters  can  give  life  (De  Bapt.  iiL ).  In 
a  like  spirit  prophecies  respecting  Christian  baptism 
were  found  witn  great  freedom,  not  only  in  Zech- 
ariah's  fountain  .  .  .  '  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness ' 
(13^),  in  Isaiah's  promise  that  sins  red  as  scarlet 
shall  be  white  as  snow  (1^^),  and  in  Ezekiel's,  'I 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean.  ...  A  new  heart  also  wiU  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  vou'  (36^-  ^),  but 
even  in  the  hart  pantmg  after  tlie  water  brooks 
(Ps  42'),  and  in  the  waters  breaking  out  in  the 
desert  (Is  35^). 

"Without  presuming  to  determine  anything  re- 
specting intended  types  and  prophecies,  we  may 
safely  sav  that  those  wasliings  which  were  required 
by  the  ilosaic  Law  as  a  means  of  entering  or  re- 
entering the  conCTegation,  especially  in  its  closer 
relations  with  J  ,  had  considerable  analogv  with 
Christian  baptism.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  Cyprian's  sweeping  assertion,  Quoti- 
cscunque  aqua  sola  in  scripturis  Sanctis  nominatur, 
baptisma prcedicatur  (Ep.  Ixiii.  8) ;  and  this  he  applies 
not  only  to  OT  (Is  ^^^  48^),  but  to  NT  (Jn  4i«-" 
7^-29,  Mt  5«). 

III.  Partial  Anticipations. — When  we  ap- 
proach the  history  of  baptism  as  a  rite  of  religious 
initiation,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question, 
Where  does  the  historj-  liegin  ?  We  may  set  aside 
heathen  baptisms  as  having  no  historic  connexion 
mth  the  su eject,  except  so  far  as  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions may  be  common  to  the  human  race.  But  a 
baptism  which  prevailed  in  Iceland  and  some  parts 
of  Norway  Ls  worth  mentioning  as  a  partial  parallel. 
The  father  decided  whether  an  infant  was  to  be 
nurtured  or  exposed.  If  he  wished  to  preserve  it, 
water  was  poured  over  it  and  a  name  given  to  it ; 
and  to  kill  it  after  this  ceremony  of  admission  to 
the  community  was  murder.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  (c.  A.D.  1000)  this  baptism  still 
continued  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  Christian 
baptism.  Omitting  pa^an  lustrations,  we  have 
three  conspicuous  examples  of  the  rite,  all  originat- 
ing in  the  same  part  of  the  world :  proselyte 
baptism,  John's  baptism,  and  Christian  baptism. 
Which  of  these  three  is  chronologically  the  first, 
and  therefore  the  possible  suggester  of  one  or 
both    of    the    others?      This    question    was    very 


hotly  debated  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
on  controversial  grounds,  to  find  arguments  for  or 
against  infant  baptism  and  sacramental  doctrine. 
In  the  19th  cent,  the  question  has  been  examined 
with  less  heat,  and  of  late  has  dropped  out  of 
notice.  The  monograph  of  Schneckenburger,  Ueber 
das  Alter  der  judischen  Proselytentaufe,  Berlin^ 
1829,  is  still  quoted  as  the  leading  authority  on  the 
subject.  Massecheth  Gerim,  the  Talmudic  authority 
on  proselytes,  or  Septem  Libri  Talniudici  parvi 
Uierosolymitani,  was  published  by  Kirchheim, 
Frankfurt  a/M.  1851. 

(a)  Proselyte  Baptism. — According  to  the  teaching 
of  later  Judaism,  a  stranger  who  desired  to  become 
a  Proselyte  of  the  Covenant,  or  of  Righteousness, 
i.e.  in  tlie  fullest  sense  an  Isr.,  must  be  circumcised 
and  baptized,  and  then  offer  a  sacrifice;  circum^ 
cision  alone  was  not  enough.  Three  of  those  who 
had  instructed  the  stranger  in  the  Law  became  hi^ 
'fathers'  or  sponsors,  and  took  him  to  a  pool,  ii| 
which  he  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  while  the 
great  commandments  of  the  Law  were  recited  to 
him.  These  he  promised  to  keep.  Then  a  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced,  and  he  plunged  beneath  the 
water,  taking  care  to  be  entirely  submerged.  In  the 
case  of  women,  baptism  and  sacrifice  were  the  things 
required  to  admit  them  to  the  fuU  pri\-ileges  of  IsraeL 
But  for  both  male  and  female  proseljtes  sacrifice 
was  abolished  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

That  this  baptism  of  proselytes  is  not  an  original 
feature  in  Judaism  is  manifest.  The  Kabbis  indeed 
found  a  trace  of  it  in  Jacob's  command  to  his  house- 
hold, '  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among 
you,  and  purify  yourselves,  and  change  your  gar- 
ments' (Gn  33-);  and  even  in  God's  command  to 
Moses,  'Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments'  (Ex  19'*),  where  the  people  to  be  saucti- 
hed  ai"e  certainly  all  Jews.  ^^  hen  '  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  came  do^NTi  to  bathe  at  the  river' 
(Ex  2^),  this  also,  the  Talm.  said,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  baptizing  of  a  proselyte.  But  we  may 
safely  assert  that  there  is  no  mention  of  proselyte 
baptism  anywhere  in  OT  or  in  the  Apocr.  NT 
is  equally  silent.  And  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  older  Targumists  are  silent 
also;  and  there  is  little  more  than  a  probable 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Mishna.  None  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  seem  to  know  anything  about  it ; 
and  this  is  speciaUy  notable  in  tKe  case  of  those 
who  have  discussed' Judaism,  or  baptism,  or  both, 
e.g.  Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian.  Let 
us  admit  that  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  the  line,  ei» 
xora/ioly  \o{'ca<Td€  SKov  difias  devdouri  (164),  refers  to 
proselyte  baptism ;  and  that  Arrian  refers  to  it 
also,  when  he  says  of  one  who  is  a  heathen,  orav  di 
dvakd^rj  rb  irddos  ^e^afjifievov  rore  koI  earl  rip  6yrt 
Kal  KaXeiTai  'lovSaios  (Diss.  Epict.  iL  9) ;  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  Ethiopic  VS  of  Mt  23'*  'ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyt«,' 
is  beyond  question.  Nevertheless,  these  three 
authorities  do  not  bring  us  much  (if  at  all)  earlier 
than  the  2nd  cent.  ;  and  that  at  that  time 
proselytes  were  baptized  on  their  admission  to 
Judaism,  is  not  in  dispute.  What  is  wanted  is 
direct  evidence  that  before  John  the  Baptist  made 
so  remarkable  a  use  of  the  rite,  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  all  proselytes  submit  to  baptism ;  and  such 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  really  doubtful.  It 
is  not  credible  that  the  baptizing  of  proselytes  was 
instituted  and  made  essential  for  their  admission 
to  Judaism  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  institution 
of  Christian  baptism ;  and  the  supposition  that  it 
was  borrowed  from  the  rite  enjoined  by  Christ  is 
monstrous.  From  the  infancy  of  Christianity  the 
hostility  of  the  synagogue  to  the  Church  was  such. 
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that  the  mere  fact  tliat  baptism  was  universally 
knoAvn  as  the  rite  by  which  (jicntiles  were  admitted 
to  the  Christian  community,  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Jews  to  accept  it  as  the  rite  for 
admitting  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  community. 
Against  a  consideration  of  this  kind  the  silence 
of  Scripture  and  of  Josephus  and  Philo  is  of  little 
weight;  it  is  one  more  instance  of  the  danger  of 
the  argument  from  silence.  No  passage  has  been 
pointed  out  in  either  Josephus  or  Philo  in  which  it 
would  liave  been  necessary,  or  even  natural,  to 
mention  proselyte  baptism ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Scripture.  Tlie  subject  is  not  mentioned, 
because  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it.  In  the 
Mishna  it  is  stated  that  the  school  of  Shaiimiai 
allowed  a  Gentile  who  was  circumcised  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  to  wash  and  partake  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  while  the  school  of  Hillel  did  not ;  and  this 
points  to  the  washing  of  proselytes  as  a  customary 
accompaniment  of  circumcision.  But  what  may  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  is,  that  the  baptizing  of 

{jroselytes  would  follow  of  necessity  from  the  regu- 
ations  which  re(^uired  a  Jew  to  bathe  in  order 
to  recover  Levitical  purity  (Lv  11-15,  Nu  19). 
Jud(eus  qvotidie  lavat,  quia  qnofidie  inquinatur, 
says  Tertullian  [De  Bapt.  xv.) ;  and  again.  Omnibus 
licet  menibi-is  lavet  quotidie  Israel,  nunqiuim  tamen 
mtnidus  est  {De  Orat.  xiv. ).  If  the  mere  possibility 
of  contact  with  pollution  requires  such  purification, 
how  much  more  would  one  who  had  lived  in  heathen 
pollution  require  a  complete  purification  before  he 
was  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  House  of 
Israel.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
authorities  quoted  above — the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
Arrian,  and  tne  Ethiopic  VS — all  mention  baptism 
as  the  sign  of  change,  and  say  nothing  about 
circumcision.  The  reason  for  which  possibly  is, 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  sacrifices,  baptism 
was  the  only  rite  which  was  applicable  to  both 
sexes ;  and  the  large  majority  of  proselytes  were 
women  (Kraus,  Enc.  d.  Christ.  Alterth.  ii.  p.  823). 
Every  Gentile,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  became 
a  Jew,  was  purified  from  heathen  pollution  by 
immersion. 

About  the  other  hypothesis  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Assume  that  baptism  for  proselytes  was  a  well- 
established  custom  when  John  began  to  preach, 
and  we  have  an  obvious  reason  why  John  adopted 
the  rite.  Not  that  this  was  his  only  reason ;  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  custom  was  of  any  influence,  it 
was  a  recommendation  and  not  an  objection.  And 
the  same  argument  applies  to  Christian  baptism, 
which  becomes  more,  and  not  less,  intelligible 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  preceded  by  baptism 
for  proselytes  and  the  baptism  of  John. 

Literature. — For  the  abnndant  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
for  references  to  the  Talm.,  see  Edersheini,  Life  and  Timet  of  the 
Messiah,  ii.  App.  xii. ;  Schilrer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  §  81,  p.  819;  Herzog, 
RE  xii.  p.  250,  1st  ed. ;  less  full  in  2nd  ed.  p.  800. 

{b)  The  Bajitism  of  John.  —Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  baptism  was  a  Jewish  rite  of  initiation 
before  John  began  to  preach,  yet  the  history  of 
baptism,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  is  concerned, 
begins  with  him.  That  he  who  derived  his  title 
from  it  (6  ^airri^wv,  Mk  6"-";  it  ^(xvri<iT-f)i,  Mt  3*, 
Mk  S**,  Lk  72»,  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  v.  2)  made  use  of 
the  rite  in  preparing  Israel  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  an  historical  fact  beyond  dispute.  And  we  need 
not  doubt  that  in  using  it  he  was  influenced  by  the 
levitical  purifications  enjoined  by  the  Law  and  by 
the  baptism  of  proselytes.  But  his  baptism  M'as 
diflferent  from  both.  It  is  evident  that,  if  it  had 
not  had  special  characteristics,  he  would  not  have 
received  a  special  name,  and  his  right  to  administer 
it  would  not  have  been  challenged.  His  baptism 
differed  from  the  washings  prescribed  by  the  Law 
in  these  three  respects — (1)  They  were  acts  of 
lustration,  restoring  a  man  to  his  normal  condition ; 


his  was  an  act  of  jpreparation,  leading  a  man  to  an 
entirely  new  condition.  (2)  The  man  levitically 
unclean  baptized  himself,  like  Niiainan  in  the 
Jordan ;  the  penitents  who  came  to  John  were 
baptized  by  him.  (3)  The  legal  washings  merely 
cleansed  from  levitical  unch^anness ;  his  was  a 
symbol  and  seal  of  moral  purification.  The  moral 
preparation  required  by  John  is  pointed  out  in  the 
■77}%  ^vxv^  SiKaiocrvfji  wpoeKKfKadapfxevrjs  of  Jos.  {Ant. 
XVIII.  V.  2)  as  plainly  as  in  the  /Sdirncr/xa  fifravoias 
of  Scripture  (Alk  1*,  Lk  3^).  The  spirit  of  repent- 
ance was  assumed  with  a  view  to  remission  of 
sins. 

John's  baptism  differed  from  proselyte  baptism 
in  bein^  administered  to  Jews.  The  meaning  of 
the  challenge,  '  Whv  then  baptizest  thou  ? '  ( Jn 
1^)  seems  to  be,  '  \V  hat  right  iiast  thou,  who  art 
neither  the  Messiah  nor  the  Prophet,  to  treat 
Israelites  as  if  they  were  proselytes?  Jews  are 
fit  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  without  any  such 
purification.' 

And  while  John's  baptism  differed  from  these 
Jewish  rites  on  the  one  hand,  so  it  differed  from 
Christian  baptism  on  the  other.  This  difference 
was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist  himself. 
*  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance 
.  .  .  he  shall  baptize  you  with  t/ie  Holy  Ghost' 
(Mt  3") ;  '  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  "with 
water,  he  said  unto  me,  Upon  whomsoever  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  alnding  upon 
him,  the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Spirit '  ( Jn  P* ;  comp.  our  Lord's  words,  Ac  1' 
IP^).  And  that  this  difference  was  regarded  as 
essential,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ephesian  disciples 
who  had  received  John's  baptism  were  rebaptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  St.  Paul  (Ac  \9^-%  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  in  con- 
trasting John's  baptism  with  Christian  baptism, 
says,  that  the  former  '  bestowed  only  the  remission 
of  sins'  (Catech.  xx.  6;  comp.  iii.  7).  But  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  show  that  it  bestowed  that. 
Tertullian  points  out  that  '  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins '  refers  to  a, future  remission,  which 
was  to  follow  in  Christ  {De  Bapt.  x. ).  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  John's  baptism  had  con- 
ferred remission  of  sins,  Jesus  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Its  main  aspect  was  preparation  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  in  this  aspect  it  fitted 
well  into  the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry.  To 
everyone  else  thLs  preparatory  act  was  a  baptism 
of  repentance.  The  Messiah,  who  needed  no  re- 
pentance, could  yet  accept  the  preparation.  By 
means  of  this  rite  the  people  were  consecrated 
to  receive  salvation,  and  He  was  consecrated  to 
bestow  it. 

We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  baptized  many,  and  that  this  led  to  an 
inaccurate  statement  that  Jesus  Himself  baptized 
(322  41.2)  ^g  Iq  tije  nature  of  this  baptism  we 
are  told  nothing ;  but,  if  not  identical  with  the 
baptism  of  John,  it  would  be  more  akin  to  that 
than  to  Christian  baptism.  It  was  preparatory 
and  not  perfecting,  symbolical  and  not  sacramental. 
The  arguments  of  Tertullian  on  this  point  are 
weighty  {De  Bapt.  x.-xii. ).  Was  Christian  baptism 
possible  until  Christ  had  died  and  ri.sen  again  ? 
The  theory  that  this  early  baptism  by  Christ's 
disciples  was  the  baptism  of  the  gospel,  but  that  its 
full  effects  remained  latent  until  after  the  resur- 
rection, is  not  helpful  ;  and  to  suppose  with  Peter 
Lombard  that  it  was  In  nomine  Irinitatis,  scilicet 
in  ed  forind  in  qud  bapdzaverunt  postea  {Sent.  iv. 
Dist.  iii.  7),  is  utterly  unreasonable.  When  John  was 
put  into  prison,  Jesus  Himself  continued  John's 
preaching.  '  He  came  into  (lalilee,  preaching  the 
gosjpel  of  God,  and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled, 
ana  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :   repent  ye ' 
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(Mk  1'^").  Is  it  improbable  that,  while  Christ 
continued  the  preachiiig  of  John,  His  disciples 
continiietl  the  oaptism  of  John?  In  that  case 
there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  whether 
they  baptized  '  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ' ; 
for  John  certainly  did  not  do  so.  In  any  case 
it  is  improbable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
ciples had  such  inadequate  views  of  the  office  of 
Jesas,  they  would  baptize  into  His  name.  This 
baptism  was  certainly  not  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit :  '  for  the  Spirit  was  not  vet  given ; 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  (Jn  7**). 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  in  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve  nor  in  that  of  the  Seventy  is  there 
any  command  to  baptize  (Lk  9^-*  lO^-^^).  That 
omission  is  intelligible,  if  this  early  baptism,  like 
that  of  John,  was  merely  preparatory,  a  symbolical 
act  conferring  no  grace.  But  the  omission  would 
be  strange  if  there  was  already  in  use  a  rite  equal 
in  efficacy  to  the  baptism  or  the  gospel.  Until 
Christ  ha<i  died  and  risen  again,  and  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  His  disciples,  no  such  baptism  by  them 
was  possible. 

l\.  The  Histoby  of  Cheistlax  Baptism. 
—  This  subject,  as  treated  in  NT,  may  be 
discussed  under  four  heads — (a)  the  Institution, 
{b)  the  Kecipients,  (c)  the  Minister,  (d)  the 
Rite. 

(a)  The  Institution  of  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 
dated  from  Christ's  farewell  command,  '  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mt  28"*).  This  command  the 
Twelve  do  not  attempt  to  carry  out  until  they 
are  free  from  the  earUer  charge  (Lk  24**).  But 
directly  thev  have  '  been  clothed  with  power  from 
on  high,'  feter  begins  to  exhort  the  people  to 
'repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  remission  of  their  sins'  (Ac  2^), 
and  with  very  great  success.  But  here  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Christ's 
command  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  of  '  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.*  And  this  first  and  important 
record  of  Christian  baptisms  does  not  stand  alone. 
The  Samaritans  who  were  converted  by  Philip  were 
'baprized  into  the  name  of  the  Lori  Jesus'  (Ac 
8^*).  Peter  at  C.Tesarea  commanded  that  Cornelius 
and  those  with  liim  should  be  '  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ'  (ICf**).  And  the  Ephesian 
disciples,  when  they  were  con>-inced  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  John's  baptism,  were  'baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  ( 19^).  Moreover,  there 
is  no  mention  in  NT  of  any  one  being  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  expression 
•baptized  into  Christ'  (Ro  6',  Gal  3=^;  comp. 
1  Co  1^*  6")  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  passages 
in  the  Acts  than  with  the  divine  command  as  re- 
corded Mt  28^.* 

Various  explanations  of  these  statements  in  the 
Acts  have  been  suggested. 

(1)  This  baptism  into  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  which  was  practised  by  Christ's 
disciples  during  His  ministry  (Jn  i^-^).  Having 
been  accustomed  to  this  form,  they  continued  to 
use  it  '  probably  through  life,'  although  Christ 
had  expressly  ordered  the  Trinitarian  form,  and 
althouga  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  alwaj's  imparted 
when  this  imperfect  form  was  employed,  whereas 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  always  accompanied  baptism 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  the  instances  of  haptism  'in' 
or  '  into  the  name '  the  verb  is  in  the  passive.  Exc«-pt  in  the 
original  chaiRe,  th"  phrase  'to  baptize  into  the  name'  does  not 
occur  ;  it  is  always  '  to  be  baptized  into  the  name '  or  '  in  the 
name.'  This  holds  good  of  1  Co  Vi  also,  where  c';  t*  iait  •>««« 
fim-mra  is  a  false  reading,  and  (^«v<VAtr«  (KABC*  i£gyptt. 
Vnlg.  Ami.)  is  right.  In  the  Eastern  Churches  the  formula  is 
not '  I  baptize  thee,'  bnt  ^axr/^irai  •  2«t:x<;  «»  Buv ;  and  this  is 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  Western  formula  familiar  to  us. 
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in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  {I>ict.  of  Chr.  Bioff.  L 
p.  241).  This  is  scarcely  credible.  The  Ephesian 
disciples  were  rebaptized  because  their  original 
baptism  was  inadequate.  Can  we  suppose  that 
they  then  received  a  baptism  that  was  also  de- 
fective ?  And  would  the  disciples  have  adliered  to 
a  form  which  experience  provwi  to  be  less  uniformly 
efficacious,  even  if  we  allow  that  they  would  ignore 
the  express  command  of  Christ?  It  is  admitted 
that  this  inferior  form  of  baptism  went  out  of  use 
at  an  early  date — perhaps  soon  after  the  First 
Gospel  became  current. 

(2)  Baptism  in  the  name  of  one  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  virtually  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  and  is  valid.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
Ambrose.  Quod  verbo  taciium  fuerat,  expressum 
est  fidt.  Cum  enim  dicUur:  In  nomine  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  per  unitatem  noniinis  impletum 
mysterium  est:  nee  a  Christi  baptismate  Spiritus 
separatur.  .  .  .  Qui  unum  dixerit,  TrinOatem 
signavit.  Si  Christum  dieas,  et  Deum  Patrem  a 
quo  vnctus  est  FHius,  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est 
Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  quo  unctus  est  desig- 
nasti  (De  Spiritu  5.  L  4.  43,  44 ;  Migne,  xvi  714, 
715,  where  see  note  a).  Ambrose  is  here  comment- 
ing on  Ac  19*;  and  it  is  rash  to  say  that  'he  is 
probably  speaking  of  the  confession  of  the  recipient, 
not  of  the  formula.'  Bede  understands  Ambrose 
to  be  writing  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and  accepts 
the  solution  that  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  really  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Super 
Acta  Exp.  X.  48 ;  Mirae,  xciL  970).  See  also  Peter 
Lombard  (Sent.  iv.  Dist.  iii  4),  Hugo  Victor  (De 
Sacram.  L  13),  and  Aquinas  (Summa,  ilL  66.  6). 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Frejus 
(A.D.  792),  and  apparently  by  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
(858-867)  in  his  Responsa  cut  Buhjaros. 

(3)  When  St.  Luke  says  that  people  were 
'  baptized  in  (or  into)  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
he  is  not  indicating  the  formula  which  was  used  in 
baptizing,  but  is  merely  stating  that  such  persons 
were  baptized  as  acknowledged  Jesus  to  oe  the 
Lord  and  the  Christ ;  in  short,  he  is  simply  telling 
us  that  the  baptism  was  Cliristian.  "W  nen  Peter 
heals  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
temple,  the  form  of  the  words  used  is  quoted  :  '  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk.'  No 
such  form  of  words  is  quoted  in  any  of  the  passages 
in  which  persons  are  said  to  be  baptized  in  or  into 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  eWdence 
against  the  supposition  that  in  these  and  in  all 
other  cases  the  formula  used  was  that  which  Christ 
enjoined.  This  is  perhaps  what  Cyprian  means 
when  he  says  on  Ac  2"  Jesu  Christi  mentionem 
facit  Fetrus,  non  quasi  Pater  omitteretur,  sed  ut 
Patri  Filius  quoque  aAjungtretur  (Ep.  IxxiiL  17). 
In  1  Co  10*,  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
been  'baptized  into  Moses'  (etj  rhv  Mwi?<7^i'),  the 
meaning  is  that  they  were  baptized  into  obedience 
to  him  and  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  not 
that  his  name  was  called  over  them  in  some 
formula.    See  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  1". 

(4)  The  original  form  of  words  was  'into  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ '  or '  the  Lord  Jesus. '  Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. After  the  one  mention  of  it,  Mt  28",  we 
do  not  find  it  again  until  Justin  Martyr,  and  his 
formula  is  not  idenrical  with  that  in  the  Gospel : 
ex'  dfOfULTOi  yip  rod  xarpos  rQy  Skuf  Kcd  deatrorov  dfov 
Kcu  Tou  aurrfjpos  ti/jmp  'lijcoO  'Kpurrov  xai  rveuiuiTot 
ayiov  t6  hf  TcjJ  iiari  rare  Xoxrrpbv  -rotavwrax  (Apol.  L  61 ). 
It  is  probable  that,  when  the  Trinitarian  formula 
had  become  usual,  it  was  regarded  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  was  by  some  attributed  to  Christ 
Himself.  This  tradition  is  represented  in  Mt 
28^,  and  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  First 
Gospel  in  its  extant  form  is  later  than  the 
destruction   of  Jerusalem.     That  in  the  apostolic 
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age  there  was  no  fixed  formula  is  shown,  not 
only  by  the  difference  between  Matt,  and  the 
Acts,  but  by  the  difl'erence  between  one  passage 
in  the  Acts  and  anotlier,  and  also  by  traces  of 
other  differences  in  the  Epistles.  Baptism  '  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Ac  8'"  19-'),  or  *in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ '  (2**  10**),  or  '  into  Christ 
Jesus'  (Ro  C»),  or  'into  Christ'  (Gal  3"),  had 
HulHced.  Comp.  vplv  -ydp,  <pr]<Ti,  <popiaai  rbv  ivOpwirov 
t6  dyofjLa  tov  vlov  rov  Otov,  yeKp6s  iffriv  (Hennas,  Sim. 
ix.  10.  3) ;  where,  however,  rod  vlov  is  possibly  an 
insertion  (A  omits). 

Of  these  four  explanations  the  second  and  third 
are  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  other  two,  and 
the  third  seems  to  be  the  best.  It  is  a  violent 
hypothesis  to  suppose  that  words  of  such  importance 
as  Mt  28'"  were  never  spoken  by  Christ,  and  yet 
were  authoritatively  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
First  Gospel.  The  insertion  of  the  doxology  after 
the  Lord  8  Prayer  (Mt  6'^)  is  not  parallel.  Not 
only  is  the  insertion  of  less  importance,  being 
covered  by  genuine  utterances  of  Ciirist  as  well  as 
by  1  Ch  29",  but  it  is  absent  from  all  the  most 
ancient  authorities,  including  all  Greek  and  Latin 
commentators;  whereas  the  baptismal  formula  in 
Mt  28'*  is  in  all  authorities  without  exception. 
It  is  as  well  attested  as  any  saying  of  Christ  which 
is  recorded  in  one  Gospel  only.  Nor  does  tlie 
variation  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  given  by 
Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  61)  cause  any  difiiculty. 
He  is  not  giving  the  exact  words  used  in  baptism, 
but  is  paraplinising  them,  so  as  to  make  them  a 
little  more  intelligible  to  the  heathen  whom  he  is 
addressing.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Christ 
prescribed  the  Trinitarian  formula,  and  that  His 
command  was  obeyed. 

(b)  Tlie  liecipients  of  Christian  baptism  were 
required  to  repent  and  believe.  This  is  set  forth, 
both  in  the  Lord's  commands  and  also  in  the  first 
instance  of  baptism  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
'  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
the  remission  of  your  sins'  (Ac  2"").  Here  repent- 
ance is  expressed  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
implied,  as  in  the  farewell  charge  to  the  apostles 
recorded  by  St.  Luke :  '  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name 
unto  all  the  nations '  (24*^).  More  often  it  is  faith 
that  is  expressed  and  repentance  that  is  implied, 
as  in  the  charge  recorded  in  the  appendix  to  Mk  : 
'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preacli  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  disbelieveth 
shall  be  condemned'  (lO"-'*).  So  also  in  the  case 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Ac  W^-^),  of  the 
Samaritans  (8^''),  of  Cornelius  and  his  company 
(10«-«),  and  of  the  Corinthians  (18»).  Compare  the 
Western  insertion  Ac  8^'.  Of  the  two  requisites, 
faith  is  the  one  which  more  needs  express  state- 
ment. Repentance  without  faith  in  Christ  was 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  John's  baptism.  Faith 
in  Christ  without  repentance  was  not  possible. 
Comp.  He  lO-'^. 

All  the  instances  just  quoted  (especially  those  of 
tho  converts  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  of  Cornelius 
and  his  friends,  and  of  the  Phiiipjiian  jailer  and  his 
household)  tend  to  show  that  no  great  amount  of 
instruction  or  prei)aration  was  at  first  required. 
But  somewhat  later,  after  the  apostles,  who  had 
been  a  protection  against  the  admission  of  un- 
worthy candidates,  had  died  out,  and  after  the 
Churcli  had  had  larger  experience  of  unreal  con- 
verts, much  more  care  was  taken  to  secure  definite 
knowledge  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel. 

This  primitive  freedom  in  admitting  converts  to 
baptism  is  in  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism,  although  no  baptism  of  an  infant  is  ex- 


pressly mentioned.  Whole  households  were  some- 
times baptized,  as  those  of  Lydia,  Crispus,  the 
jailer,  and  Stei)hanas  ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
were  children  in  at  least  some  of  these.  There 
may  also  have  been  children  among  the  three 
thousand  baptized  at  Pentecost.  According  to  the 
ideas  then  prevalent,  the  head  of  the  family  repre- 
sented and  summed  up  the  family.  In  some 
respects  the  putcrjamilias  had  absolute  control  of 
the  members  of  his  liouseliold  (Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  ch.  v.).  And  it  would  have  seemed  an 
unnatural  thing  that  the  father  should  make  a 
complete  change  in  his  religious  condition  and  that 
his  children  should  be  excluded  from  it.  Moreover, 
the  analogy  of  circumcision  would  lead  Jewish 
converts  to  have  their  cliildren  baptized.  Had 
there  been  this  marked  difference  between  the  two 
rites, — that  infants  were  admitted  to  the  Jewish 
covenant,  but  not  to  the  Christian, — the  difference 
would  probably  have  been  pointed  out;  all  the 
more  so,  because  Christianity  was  the  more  com- 
prehensive religion  of  the  two.  There  is  therefore 
prirnd  facie  ground  for  believing  that  from  the 
first  infants  were  baptized.  And  this  position  is 
strengthened  by  general  declarations  of  Christ 
Himself :  '  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me ;  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Mk  10").  'Except  a  man  (rtj)  be  bom 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God '  (Jn  3*) ;  where  there  is  no  intimation 
that  children  are  exempted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  children  is  given  as  the  ideal  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  (Mt  18*). 

But  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  the  baptism 
of  infants,  but  there  is  no  text  from  which  such 
baptism  can  be  securely  inferred.  '  Make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations'  (Mt  28"*),  implies  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  receive  instruction.  That  little 
children  may  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  are  a  type 
of  Christian  innocence,  does  not  prove  that  tney 
are  fit  to  receive  baptism.  And  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  Jn  3"  is  meant  to  include  infants,  because 
Jesus  often  states  general  principles,  and  leaves  His 
Church  to  find  out  the  necessary  limitations.  An 
ordinance  may  be  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  yet  not  be  suited  to  infants ;  which  is  the 
Westiem  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Scripture  tells 
us  that  repentance  and  faith  are  requisite  for 
baptism.  Assuming  that  infants  have  no  need  of 
repentance,  can  we  assume  that  faith  also  may  be 
dispensed  with  ?  Cyjman  slurs  this  (Ep.  Ixiv.  6). 
He  points  out  that  adults  must  liave  faith,  which 
includes  repentance,  and  that  infants  have  no  sins 
of  their  own  to  repent  of;  but  he  is  silent  about 
infants'  lack  of  faith.  Those  who  maintain  that  the 
infantine  state  is  a  substitute  for  faith  and  repent- 
ance, must  remember  that  faith  and  repentance  are 
the  conditions  given  in  Scripture,  and  that  the 
infantine  state  is  not  mentioned  as  an  equivalent. 
It  is  probable  that  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture  about 
baptism  refers  to  the  baptism  of  adults.  Until 
there  were  many  Christian  parents  to  whom 
children  were  born,  the  qiiestion  of  baptizing 
infants  would  be  exceptional ;  and  perhaps  evan- 
gelists used  their  oym  di.scretion  ;  for  infant  iMvptism 
is,  at  any  rate,  nowhere  forbidden  in  Scrijiture. 

(c)  The  Minister  in  baptism  is  not  determined ; 
and  lay  bapfi^im  is  in  much  the  same  j>osition  as 
infant  baptism.  It  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved  from  Scripture.  The  commission  to 
baptize  was  given  m  the  first  instance  to  the 
Eleven  (Mt  28'*'*),  but  we  are  not  sure  that  no 
others  were  present.  Moreover,  it  is  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  presence  ('Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwav') 
that  they  have  the  right  to  baptize ;  and  this 
presence  cannot  be  confined  to  the  apostles.  We 
are  not  told  who  baptized  the  three  thousand  at 
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Pentecost ;  and  the  ai>ostles,  if  they  baptized  any, 
can  hardly  have  baptized  thera  all.  Apparently, 
Ananias  baptized  St.  Paul,  but  this  is  not  clear 
(Ac  22'®).  He  was  'a  certain  disciple'  (9"),  and 
'a  devout  man  according  to  the  law'  (22"),  and 
presumably  a  layman.  Peter  commanded  Cornelius 
and  his  company  to  be  baptized  ( 10**) ;  and  we 
assume  that  it  was  done  by  the  brethren  from 
Joppa,  who  are  not  said  to  be  presbyters  or  deacons. 
From  the  silence  of  Scripture  respecting  the  minister 
on  these  and  other  occasions,  we  may  infer  that  an 
ordained  minister  is  not  essential. 

(d)  The  Jiite  is  nowhere  described  in  detail ;  but 
the  element  was  alwaj's  water,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  was  commonly  immersion.  The  symbolism 
of  tlie  ordinance  required  this.     It  was  an  act  of 

Siirihcation ;  and  hence  the  need  of  water.  A 
eath  to  sin  was  expressed  by  the  pinnae  beneath 
the  water,  and  a  rising  again  to  a  life  ot  righteous- 
ness by  the  return  to  light  and  air ;  and  hence  the 
appropriateness  of  immersion.  Water  is  mentioned 
in  Ac  8»  10^,  Eph  5»,  He  1(P-;  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  other  element.  Immersion  is  im- 
plied in  Ro  6*  and  Col  2^\  But  immersion  was  a 
desirable  symbol  rather  than  an  essential.  In  the 
prison  at  Philippi  it  can  hardly  have  been  possible ; 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  in  the  house  of  Cornelius. 
Wherever  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  were  baptized, 
the  difficulty  of  total  immereion  in  each  case  must 
jjave  been  great.  And  if  immersion  better  ex- 
presses the  cleansing  of  the  whole  man,  pouring 
better  expresses  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  whose 
operation  is  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
water,  nor  upon  the  manner  of  its  application. 
Comp.  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixix.  12, 

As  to  the  form  of  words  used  in  baptizing, 
what  has  >*een  said  above  may  almost  suftice.  If 
from  the  first  there  was  onlj'  one  form,  that  form 
was  Trinitarian  ;  from  the  2nd  century  it  was 
certainly  the  only  form.  Justin's  evidence  (Apol. 
L  61)  has  been  quoted,  and  Tertullian  describes 
the  practice  in  Bis  day:  nee  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nomina  in  personas  nngulas  tinguimur 
(Adv.  Prax.  xxvL).*  Wherever  St.  Matthew's 
(iospel  was  received  the  Trinitarian  formula  would 
become  ol>]igatory;  and  that  carries  us  back  long 
f>efore  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  is  possible  that  for  a 
time  the  form  of  words  varied. 

The  'anointing'  (2  Co  l^^,  1  Jn  2")  probably 
refers  to  baptism ;  but  to  anointing  with  the  Spirit, 
not  with  oil.  Yet  unction  at  baptism  is  as  old  as 
Tertullian  [De  Bapt.  viL).  The  'sealing'  (2  Co 
I~,  Eph  I"  4*)  also  may  refer  to  baptism,  but  not 
to  signing  with  the  cross :  t)  a<f>pa-yU  otv  rb  Ddotp 
iffTiv  (Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  16.  4).  Whether  'the  ^ood 
confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses'  (1  Ti  6") 
refers  to  a  profession  of  faith  at  Timothy's  baptism 
(Ewald,  Uausrath,  Pfleiderer),  is  uncertain;  the 
many  witnesses  point  rather  to  ordination  (Holtz- 
mann).  That  the  difficult  passage  1  P  3^  refers 
to  the  answers  or  pledges  made  by  the  candidates 
at  baptism,  is  very  doubtful. 

V.  The  Docteixe  of  Christian  Baptism.— 
Scripture  teaches  that  baptism,  rightly  adminis- 
tered to  those  who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and 
faith  to  receive  it,  has  various  Mnencial  results. 
These  are  closely  connected,  either  as  cause  and 
effect,  or  as  joint'  effects,  or  as  diflerent  aspects  of 
the  same  fact.  But  they  are  capable  of  analysis 
and  of  separate  treatment.  They  are  mainly  (1) 
Regeneration  or  New  Birth,  (2)  Envine  Affiliation, 
(3)  Cleansing  from  Sin,  (4)  Admission  to  the 
Church,  (.5)  Union  with  Christ,  (6)  Gift  of  the 
Spirit,  (7)  Salvation. 

*  In  the  Ea.'item  Charches  trine  immersion  •  reguded  as  tbe 
^mly  valid  form  of  baptism ;  and  the  Catecbi*m  explains  that 
'this  trine  immeraion  is  a  tigan  of  the  three  days'  burial  of  our 
^rioor,  and  of  His  resurrection '  (Mosehake,  p.  42)l 
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(1)  Christ  Himself  said,  '  Except  a  man  be  bom 
anew  {yevvi}6^  ivufftv),  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d';  and  He  explained  this  as  raeaning, 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Sj/int ' 
(Jn  3*- ■*),  which  until  Calvin's  day  had  universally 
been  interpreted  as  referring  to  baptism.  The 
metaphor  was  not  new.  Jews  spoke  of  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes  to  Israel  as  a  '  new  birth.'  '  Art 
thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and  understandest  not 
these  things  ? '  ( Jn  3*"),  perhaps  refers  to  this  com- 
mon ase  of  the  phrase.  But  in  any  case  'water 
and  Spirit '  refer  to  the  outward  sign  and  inward 
gift  at  baptism  as  effecting  a  new  oirth.  This  is 
confirmed  oySt.  Paul's  '  laver  of  regeneration  (\ovrp&y 
ToKiyyevefflat)  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
(Tit  3'),  which  also  was  universally  understood  as 
meaning  Ijaptism.  And  baptism  is  called  '  washing 
of  regeneration,'  not  merely  oecause  it  symbolizes  it, 
or  pledges  a  man  to  it,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  becanse 
it  effects  it  (Holtzmann,  Huther,  Pfleiderer,  Weiss), 

(2)  This  new  birth  brings  us  into  a  new  relation- 
ship to  God :  the  baptiz^  are  made  His  children 
or  sons.  '  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ '  (Gal  3*' '"). 
'  To  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children 
of  God'  (Jn  1";    comp,    1  Jn  4').      That  being 

"  Jn  3*4^  S**""),  or  becoming  a 


'  begotten  of  God '  (1  Jn 
'chfld  of  God'dJn  3^ 


*•»  5»),  or  a  'son  of  God' 
(Ro  8**-"',  Gal  3^),  is  synonymous  with  being 
'  bom  anew,'  need  not  be  doubted.  The  first  birtn 
is  of  man ;  the  second  or  new  birth  is  of  God,  So 
that  it  makes  little  matter  whetlier  we  translate 
Avudev  (Jn  3")  'anew'  with  Justin  (Apol.  L  61)  and 
the  Lat.  and  Eth.  VS8,  or  'from  above'  with 
Origen  and  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  A  new 
birth  is  a  birth  from  above,  and  vice  versd.  And 
the  passages  in  which  these  e.xpressions  occur 
show  that  regeneration  or  being  begotten  by  God 
does  not  mean  merely  a  new  cajxtciti/  for  change  in 
the  direction  of  goo<lness,  but  an  actual  change. 
The  legal  washings  were  actual  external  purifica- 
tions.    Baptism  is  actual  internal  purification. 

(3)  John  s  baptism  was  '  unto  remission  of  sins,' 
elt  dip€ffw  ifuifn-iwv  (Mk  1*,  Lk  3*).  Christian 
baptism  is  not  only  this  (Ac  2*',  Lk  24*^,  where  els 
and  not  Kal  is  the  better  reading),  but  it  confers 
remission  of  sins.  Ananias  says  to  Saul :  '  Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins'  (Ac 
22";  comp.  10«  1.^,  He  1(F).  St.  Paul,  after 
glancing  at  the  sinful  past  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
days  of  their  heathenism,  continues :  '  But  ye  were 
washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,'  ete.  (1  Co  6"). 
And  the  same  is  said  of  all  Christians ;  for  *  Christ 
loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it ;  that 
he  might  sanctity  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word'  (Eph  5®-*). 

(4)  Tnat  baptism  involved  admission  to  the 
Church  hardly  needs  to  be  more  than  stated.  It 
was  an  in.strument  for  this  very  purpose,  analogous 
to  circumcision.  The  recipient  of  baptism,  like  the 
recipient  of  circumcision,  is  admitted  to  a  new 
external  covenant  and  new  spiritual  mivileges,  and 
is  thereby  pledged  to  new  duties.  To  say  that  a 
person  is  baptized,  is  to  say  that  he  lias  been 
admitted  to  the  Christian  communion.  '  They  then 
that  received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  there 
were  added  unto  them  in  that  day  about  three 
thousand  souls'  (Ac  2"  ;  comp.  1  Co  12"). 

(5)  As  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  (Col  1"), 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Church  is  to  be  united  with 
Christ,  and  to  become  one  of  His  members  (1  Co 
12^).  •  For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  did  put  on  Christ'  (Gal  ,3") ;  and  Christians' 
'  bodies  are  members  of  Christ '  (1  Co  6" ;  comp, 
Eph  4^^").  This  is  not  only  true  in  general,  but 
in  a  special  way  baptism  maKes  us  partakers  in  the 
death,   burial,  ana  resurrection  of  Christ-     'We 
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who  were  baptized  into  Clirist  Jesus  were  baptized 
into  his  death.  We  were  buried  therefore  with 
him  through  baptism  into  deatli :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  ...  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life'  (Ro  6^-*',  comp. 
Col  2"-  ^  3').  This  great  change  is  always  spoken 
of  as  past,  not  as  continuing  (Ro  G"-'*-*^  S'^'^^ 
etc.).  The  reference  is  to  some  definite  occasion 
when  it  took  place. 

(C)  That  Christian  baptism  confers  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  whereas  John's  baptism  did  not,  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  points  of  dillerence  between  them 
(Mt  3",  Mk  18,  Lk  3i«,  Jn  l-*,  Ac  19^-8).  '  In  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  .  .  .  and 
were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit'  (1  Co  12'^). 
And  hence  not  only  is  the  whole  Church  '  a  habita- 
tion of  God  in  the  Spirit'  (Eph  2'-";  comp.  2  Co 
6",  1  P  2*),  but  each  individual  Christian  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co  6^9  3i«).  And  '  the 
Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  children  of  God  :  and  if  children,  tlien  lieirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ '  (Ro  S'"- "). 

(7)  This  involves  one  more  result.  Those  who 
are  'joint  heirs  with  Clirist'  have  a  pledge  that 
they  Mill  one  day  enter  into  that  inheritance  which 
He  now  enjoys.  It  has  various  names.  It  is 
salvation.  'He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved'  ([Mk]  16'*).  Those  who  were 
added  to  the  Church  were  '  those  that  were  being 
saved'  (Ac  2^;  comp.  16=»,  1  P  l^-*  S^^).  It  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.  'Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Jn  3").  It  is  eternal  life. 
After  speaking  to  Nicodemus  of  the  necessity  of 
being  born  anew  of  the  Spirit,  Christ  says  that  God 
has  sent  Him  into  the  world,  '  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life '  (3^'"^'').  By  baptism  we  are  grafted  into  Him 
who  is  the  life  (14*),  and  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life  (1  Jn  5'^).  Those  Jews  who  refused  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Church  'judged  themselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life'  (Ac  13^*).  In  writing 
to  Titus,  St.  Paul  sums  up  several  of  these  aspects 
of  baptism  (3»-^). 

These  are  the  chief  effects  when  valid  baptism 
has  been  administered  to  those  who  are  duly 
qualified  by  repentance  and  faith  to  receive  it. 
But  what  is  the  result  when  these  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions are  separated  ?  There  is  the  case  of  those 
who  are  qualified,  but  are  not  baptized.  And  there 
is  the  case  of  those  who  are  baptized,  but  are  not 
qualified.  Simon  Magus  is  an  example  of  the 
latter.  In  Scripture  there  is  no  certain  instance  of 
the  former,  nor  any  express  statement  respecting 
such.  But  the  solution  afterwards  reached  throws 
light  on  scriptural  language,  and  may  be  briefly 
mentioned  here. 

It  was  universally  held  that  a  catechumen  who 
was  martyred  before  baptism  was  a  member  of 
Christ,  flis  'baptism  or  blood'  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency. But  a  catechumen  who  wjis  willing  to 
sufTer  for  the  faith,  and  yet  died  without  martyrdom 
or  baptism,  seemed  to  be  equally  a  member  of  Christ; 
as  Ambrose  contends  {De  obitu  Valent.  Consol.  52 ; 
Migne,  xvi.  1375).  This  led  to  a  general  concession 
that  the  faithful  unbaptized  may  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  regeneration  before  baptism ;  and  this 
involved  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  baptism  upon  the  faithful  recipient. 
As  early  as  Tertullian  we  find  the  admission  : 
Lavncrum  illud  est  ohsignatio  fidei ;  qum  fides  a 
jpcenitentice  fide  incipitur  et  commenaatur.  Non 
idea  abluimur  ut  delinmtere  desinanms,  quoniamj'am 
corde  loti  snmns  {De  Pcen.  vi. ).  Baptism  is  a  seal 
{ffippayts,  signaridum).  The  metaphor  was  used  of 
circumcision  (Ro  4"),  and  was  very  early  trans- 
ferred to  baptism  (?  2  Co  l^*,  ?  Rev  9*) :  see  reff. 
in  Suicer,  s.v.,  and  in  Lightfoot,  Clem.  Rom.  ii. 


226.  A  seal  makes  a  document  formally  com- 
plete ;  but  the  document  may  be  binding  without 
it.  And  if  before  baptism  jam  corde  loti  sumus, 
what  is  this  but  regeneration?  Nevertheless,  to 
regard  baptism  as  a  mere  form  which  may  be 
neglected  with  impunity  would  be  arrogant  dis- 
obedience, like  the  first  attitude  of  Naaman  towards 
Elisha ;  and  such  disobedience  would  be  evidence 
that  tlie  inward  justification  had  not  taken  place. 
An  unbaptized  believer  is  like  a  testator  who  has 
made  a  will  but  has  not  signed  it.  He  may  die 
without  signing  it.  If  it  is  clear  that  he  haa  full 
intention  of  signing,  and  was  merely  waiting  for 
suitable  witnesses,  the  will  may  bo  accepted  as  a 
valid  expression  of  his  wishes.  But  if  he  has  post- 
poned tlie  signature  indefinitely,  the  presumption 
is  that  he  was  not  decided  as  to  his  intentions.  It 
is  the  contempt  of  baptism  when  it  may  bo  had, 
not  the  lack  of  it  when  it  may  not,  that  is 
perilous. 

The  case  of  Simon  Magus  is  very  different.  He 
was  baptized  without  repentance  and  faith.  Was 
that  a  mere  empty  form  ?  By  no  means.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  body,  and  received  the 
baptismal  character.  The  technical  name  for  such 
a  person  was  Ficttis,  i.e.  one  who  received  baptism 
unworthily.  And  it  was  held  from  the  first  that 
God  always  does  His  part  in  the  baptismal  contract, 
whether  the  baptized  can  avail  himself  of  it  or  no. 
The  grace  which  the  Fictus,  through  unworthiness, 
could  not  receive  at  the  time  of  baptism,  was 
always  ready  for  him  when  repentance  and  faith 
made  him  worthy.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  heathen, 
and  had  received  a  Christian  title,  which  could  be 
made  good  by  change  of  heart.  This  doctrine 
follows  of  necessity  from  the  doctrine  that  baptism 
is  generally  necessary,  and  yet  may  not  be  repeated. 
Otherwise,  the  case  of  the  unworthy  recipient  would 
be  hopeless.  His  first  baptism  would  be  without 
effect ;  and  he  may  not  have  a  second.  But  it  is 
because  his  baptism  has  done  all  that  is  required, 
if  only  he  makes  himself  capable  of  profiting  by  it, 
that  ne  may  not  have  it  repeated.  Simon  is  ex- 
horted to  repent,  not  with  a  view  to  a  second 
baptism,  but  to  the  forgiveness  which  Avould  have 
been  his  had  his  baptism  been  worthily  received, 
and  which  may  still  be  won  (Ac  S'^'*).  When 
whole  tribes  were  baptized  at  once,  baptism  with- 
out the  necessary  repentance  and  faith  must  have 
been  common.  JBut  this  defect  was  not  irreparable  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  baptized  had  a  title  to  spiritual 
blessings  which  could  be  appropriated  by  change  of 
heart. 

Mutatis  m,utandis  the  same  principle  may  hold 
respecting  the  baptism  of  infants.  At  baptism  the 
infant  receives  remission  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
admission  to  the  Christian  community,  and  a  title 
to  heavenly  gifts  to  be  appropriated  afterwards. 
Scriptural  doctrine  refers  to  the  baptism  of  adults 
who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith.  The 
application  of  that  doctrine  to  infants  is  an  un- 
certain inference ;  and  we  must  bo  cautious  in 
drawing  it.  Caution  is  also  required  in  estimating 
the  statements  of  Christian  >vriters  of  the  first  three 
centuries  respecting  baptismal  regeneration.  We 
must  consider  two  points  especially.  (1)  Is  the 
writer  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  adults  or  of  that 
of  infants  ?  With  us,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, baptism  commonly  means  infant  baptism. 
Early  Christian  writers  would  almost  always  have 
the  baptism  of  adults  in  their  minds.  (2)  In  what 
sense  does  he  use  the  word  '  regeneration '  ?  Some- 
times it  is  a  mere  synonym  for  the  fact  of  Iwiptism. 
In  Scripture  every  Christian  is  hypothetically  a 
saint :  and  so  every  baptized  person  is  hypothetic- 
ally  regenerate.  It  is  assumed  that  the  baptism 
has  been  in  all  respects  complete.  In  this  sense,  to 
call  an  infant '  regenerate '  may  mean  no  more  than 
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that  it  has  been  baptized,  and  may  be  no  evidence 
of  the  writer's  convictions  as  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  baptism  on  infants. 

Literature. — For  the  abundant  literature  on  baptism,  see 
Smith,  DIP  i.  854,  and  Diet.  ofChr.  Ant.  i.  172;  Schaff-Herzog, 
Encycl.i  i.  198,  209;  Herzog,  RRixv.  251.  The  following  may 
be  selected.  For  the  subject  in  general,  the  articles  on  baptism 
in  Smith,  DB  and  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.  For  patristic  comments 
on  Scripture,  Suicer,  s.r.,  and  Pusey,  Scriptural  Views  of  Baptism, 
being  Tracts  for  the  Times,  67,  6S,  69  ;  for  Cyprian  in  particular, 
the  index  in  Hartel,  ii.  375-377 ;  and  for  Augustine,  the  index 
ill  Migne,  xlvi.  102-111.  For  the  philosophical  argument,  Mazley, 
llevifw  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy.  For  the  archaeology,  Martene, 
De  Ant.  Eccies.  Kttibus;  Goar,  Eucholopioti  Groewrum;  Augusti, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  a«s.  d.  Christ.  Archdologie,  vii.  ;  Kraus,  Real- 
Kneykl.  d.  Christ.  Allerth.  ii. ;  HoBing,  Das  Sacrament  d.  Taufe. 
Bingham  is  somewhat  disappointing,  but  later  editions  supply 
certain  defects.  For  picturesque  description,  Stanley,  Christian 
histUutions.  A.  PlUMMER, 

BAPTISM   FOR   THE    DEAD.— The   expression 

ol  ^aiTTi^bfievoL  xiirkp  rCiv  veKpQu,  'those  who  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,'  has  from  early  times  been 
a  perplexity  to  expositors,  and  with  our  present 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
determine  the  direction  in  which  a  correct  solution 
may  be  found.  It  is  possible  to  show  what 
kind  of  interpretation  the  language  of  1  Co  15^ 
requires ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  other  kinds  of 
interpretation  are  excluded  as  impossible. 

The  interpretations  are  very  numerous.  Horsley 
(see  below)  has  collected  thirty-six,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  possible  to  add  to  the  number.  It  is 
well  that  such  collections  should  be  made  for 
reference,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  them. 
The  thirty-six  are  classified  under  three  heads : 
four  explain  the  text  by  a  reference  to  legal 
purifications ;  three  of  metaphorical  baptism,  e.g. 
being  baptized  in  calamity  ;  twenty-nine  of  sacra- 
mental baptism.  A  more  simple  and  useful 
classification  is  that  into  those  which  explain  ol 
paiTTi^dfievoi  virip  tQv  veKpdv  as  referring  to  ordinary 
Christian  baptism,  and  those  which  make  it  refer 
to  something  abnormal. 

1.  The  ablest  exposition  of  the  first  kind  of 
explanation  in  its  best  form  is  probably  that  of 
T.  S.  Evans  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  (iii.  pp. 
372,  373).  He  contends  that  the  view  of  the  Greek 
expositors  is  unquestionably  right,  and  that  vTrep 
rwv  veKpCjv  means,  '  icith  an  interest  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,'  i.e.  'in  expectation  of  the 
resurrection.'  The  objections  to  this  kind  of 
interpretation  are  three.  (1)  ol  ^airr.  vir^p  t.  v. 
seem  to  be  a  special  class,  and  not  all  Christians 
in  general.  (2)  There  is  no  instance  in  NT,  if 
anywhere  at  all,  of  this  use  of  virip.  (3)  The 
ellipse  of  tt)s  dvao-rdcrews  is  very  violent.  If  St.  Paul 
had  wanted  to  abbreviate  t^s  dvaffrdaewi  tuv 
vfKpwv,  he  would  have  omitted  tCiv  vtKpQv,  which  is 
superfluous,  rather  than  rrjs  dvaffTdcrecos,  which  is 
vital. 

2.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  something  abnor- 
mal. There  was  some  baptismal  rite  known  to  the 
Corinthians  which  would  be  meaningless  ^vithout 
a  belief  in  the  resurrection.  The  passage  does  not 
imply  that  St.  Paul  approves  of  this  abnormal  rite, 
but  simply  that  it  exists  and  implies  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  And  here  all  certainty  ends. 
We   cannot  determine  what  this  rite  was.     The 

{>ractice  of  vicarious  baptism,,  i.e.  of  baptizing 
iving  proxies  in  place  of  those  who  had  died 
unbaptized,  unquestionably  existed  in  some 
quarters  in  Tertullian's  time  {De  Besur.  48 ;  Adv. 
Marcion,  v.  10),  but  probably  only  among  heretics. 
And  the  practice  may  easily  have  gi"own  out  of  an 
ignorant '  wresting '  of  this  '  hard  to  be  understood ' 
(2  P  3^*)  saying  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge that  this  vicarious  baptism  was  practised  by 
any  religious  body  in  St.  Paul's  day. 

Literature. — For  collections  of  interpretations  and  for  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  see  an  article  on  Necrobaptism,   by 


Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  in  the  Ne.whery  House  Magazine  for  June 
1889 ;  the  notes  in  Meyer,  Alford,  Stanley,  and  Wordsworth  ; 
Suicer,  Thesaurus,  640.  A.  PlUMMER. 

BAPTIST.— See  John  the  Baptist. 

BAR. — The  Aram,  word  for  '  son ' ;  in  Aram, 
parts  of  Ezr  and  Dn  constantlv ;  four  times  in 
Heb.  (Pr  31-  '^,  Ps  2i-  [if  text  correct]).  It  is  used, 
especially  in  NT  times,  as  the  first  component  part 
of  several  names  of  persons,  as  Barabbas,  Bar- 
jesus.  Bar- Jonah,  Barnabas,  Barsabbas,  Barthol- 
omew, Bartimaeus, — which  see  in  their  places. 

J.  H.  Thayer. 

BARABBAS. — The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Ba/)a/3/3as  represents  the  Aramaic  Bar  -  abba= 
'  son  of  the  teacher '  or  '  of  the  master.'  The  name 
is  not  rare  in  the  Talm.  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on 
Mt  27^*),  and  one  instance  indicates  that  Abba 
may  sometimes  have  been  a  proper  name.  Renan 
( Vie  de  Jisus,  p.  406)  prefers  Bar-rabban  (the 
form  preserved  in  the  Harclean  Syr. ),  which  Avould 
mean  'son  of  a  Kabbi.'  So  also  Ewald.  All  four 
evangelists  mention  Barabbas  as  the  criminal 
whom  the  hierarchy  urged  the  multitude  to 
demand  in  preference  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Pilate 
offered  to  release  in  honour  of  the  Passover.  We 
are  told  that  Barabbas  was  'a  notable  prisoner' 
(Mt  27^®),  'who  for  a  certain  insurrection  made 
in  the  city,  and  for  murder '  (Lk  23^^),  '  was  lying 
bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection' 
(Mk  15''),  and  that  he  was  a  'robber'  or  brigand 
(Jn  18*).  He  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
two  '  robbers '  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  a-Tao-tatrrat  of  Mk  15' 
include  the  two  robbers.  The  ffrdais,  or  'insur- 
rection,' in  which  Barabbas  took  part  was  perhaps 
a  looting  of  houses  rather  than  a  popular  up- 
rising. 

The  name  'Jesus'  before  that  of  Barabbas  in 
Mt  27^*'  ^^  is  an  interesting  reading  found  in  a  few 
cursives,  in  the  Armenian  Version,  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac.  With  this  insertion 
Pilate's  question  runs  thus :  '  Whom  will  ye  that 
I  release  unto  you?  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ  ? '  This  reading  was  knoA\Ti 
to  Origen ;  and  he  does  not  condemn  it,  although 
he  thinks  that  the  many  MSS  which  omit  the 
'  Jesus '  are  probably  right.  Ewald  {Life  of  Christ, 
p.  241),  Renan  {Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  406),  Trench 
{Studies  in  the  Gospels,  p.  296),  and  others  defend 
the  reading ;  ancl  Meyer  conjectures  that  the 
common  name  suggested  the  substitution  of  one 
Jesus  for  another.  But  the  reading  is  rejected  by 
all  the  best  critics.  It  would  be  amazing  that  the 
true  reading  should  be  lost  from  all  uncials,  nearly 
all  cursives,  and  all  the  more  ancient  versions. 
The  words  of  Jerome,  ad  loc,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  '  Jesus  Barabbas '  was  the  reading  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  says : 
Iste  in  evangelio  quod  scribitur  juxta  Hebrceos  filius 
magistri  eorum  interpretatur ;  which  may  mean 
that  this  document  contained  the  words,  '  Barabbas, 
which  being  interpreted  is.  Son  of  their  Master.' 
But  if  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had 
'Jesus,  Son  of  their  Master'  for  'Jesus  Barabbas,' 
then  this  may  be  the  source  from  which  the  name 
'  Jesus '  got  into  some  copies  of  St.  Matthew.  If  the 
name  was  not  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  then  we  may  adopt  Tregelles'  conjecture, 
that  the  interpolation  arose  first  in  v.^^  through 
accidental  repetition  of  the  last  two  letters  of 
rifuf,  the  second  IN  being  afterwards  interpreted 
as  an  abbreviation  of  'It)(tovv.  The  copies  known 
to  Origen  seem  to  have  had  the  'IrjaoOv  in  v.^^  only. 
That  Barabbas  had  this  name,  and  that  the  evan- 
gelists missed  the  startling  coincidence,  is  not 
probable.  A.  Plummer. 
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BARACHEL  (^vp.j  'he  whom  God  blesses ').— 
Only  in  Job  322".  xhe  father  of  Illihu,  described 
as  'the  Biizite,'  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
second  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor,  Gn  22'*'.  See 
Buz.  W.  T.  Davison. 

BARAK  (Pi;,  Bapd/c,  'lightning-flash.'  The  name 
is  found  in  Punic,  Barcas,  surname  of  Hamilcar ; 
Saboean,  cpiz ;  Palmyrene,  pi3  ;  de  Vogu6,  Syrie 
Centrale,  Ixxvi.  2 ;  Ledrain,  Diet,  des  Noms  Propres 
Palmrjr.  1887,  s.v.),  son  of  Abinoam ;  his  history 
is  recorded  in  Jg  4  and  5.  He  was  summoned  by 
Deborah  to  be  Ijer  ally  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Canaanites.  He  dwelt  in  Kedesh-naphtali  (Jg  4"), 
and  was  probably  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(5").  Hence  he  Delonged  to  the  district  which  had 
suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites : 
perhaps  he  had  been  actually  their  prisoner.*  He 
receives  from  Deborah  the  plan  of  the  campaim ;  he 
is  to  move  his  troops,  10,000  men  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulun,  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Tabor,  while  she 
undertakes  to  attract  Sisera's  army  towards  the 
same  place,  and  promises  to  deliver  Sisera  himself 
into  his  hands  (4"- '').  The  ^vriter  does  not  regard 
B.'s  urgent  request  that  Deborah  should  go  with 
him  as  worthy  of  blame ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
interpret  the  prophetess'  announcement  that  the 
honour  of  the  expedition  will  not  be  his  but  a 
■woman's,  as  a  punishment  for  his  hesitation  (see 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  117).  B.  collects  his  forces  at 
Kedesh,  moves  to  Tabor,  and  opens  the  engage- 
ment by  a  rush  down  the  mountain  (4i<'-i2.i4^  ef. 
5^') ;  the  battle  is  fought  out  at  the  foot.  In  ch.  5, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  battle  takes  place  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kishon  (w.^''^^^).  The  Canaanites 
routed,  B.  pursues  them  to  Harosheth,  and  then 
follows  Sisera  on  foot,  and  conies  up  to  the  tent  of 
Jael  to  find  him  lying  dead,  with  a  tent-peg 
through  his  temples.  According  to  5\  B.  joined 
Deborah  in  singing  the  Ode  of  Triumph  in  ch.  5. 

In  1  S  12"  the  LXX,  Pesh.,  and  many  moderns 
read  Barak  for  Bedan.  B.  thus  becomes  a  repre- 
sentative leader  along  with  Jerubbaal,  Jephthah, 
and  Samson  (?).  This  agrees  with  the  impression 
as  to  B.'s  position  which  we  gain  from  Jg  5. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

BARBARIAN.— St.  Paul  (1  Co  14"),  wishing  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  tongues  with  which 
those  possessed  of  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  were  not 
any  intelligible  forms  of  speech,  and  that  hence 
they  required  an  interpreter  also  inspired,  says,  '  If 
then  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall 
be  to  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that 
speaketh  will  be  a  barbarian  unto  me.'  Here  he 
uses  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  as  one  who  spoke 
unintelligibly.  So  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  first 
occurs,  speaks  of  the  Kapes  ^ap^ap6(f>uvoi  (II.  ii.  867), 
the  Carians  who  spoke  in  a  strange  tongue.  Since 
the  word  Barbarh  means  in  the  earliest  Arm.  the 
language  of  a  race  or  people.  Homer  may  liave 
meant  the  Carians  who  spoke  a  barbarh,  that 
having  been  the  Carian  word  for  their  national 
language.  However  this  be,  the  word  Barbarian 
means  all  through  Gr.  literature  a  man  who  did 
not  speak  Greek,  especially  the  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Orientals  generally.  *rhe  Romans  or  Latins 
were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks  even  to  the 
latest  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  at  first 
even  called  their  own  tongue  Barbarian ;  though 
from  the  Augustan  age  onward  they  excep^d 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  same  way  Philo,  a 
Hellenized  Jew,  calls  his  native  Heb.  a  barbarian 
tongue,  and  states  ( Vita  Mosis,  §  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  138) 
that  the  Law  was  translated  from  Chaldaic  into 
Greek  because  it  was  too  valuable  a  treasure  to  be 

•  Many  translate  5i2  Mead  captive  thy  capton,'  pointing  q»^fc» 
(or  IJ^y. 


enjoyed  by  only  the  Barbaric  half  of  the  human 
race. 

In  Col  3"  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  Greek  and  Jew,  .  .  . 
barbarian,  Scythian.'  Yet  the  Scythians  w^ere 
typical  barbarians.  But  the  context  proves  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  here  aiming  at  a  scientific  division 
of  the  human  race.  Elsewhere  (e.g.  Ro  1")  he 
adopts  the  current  phraseology :  '  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians,^  whore  the 
later  phrase  (v.^"),  'to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Greek,'  proves  that,  like  Philo,  St.  Paul  con- 
ventionally called  his  own  countrymen  barbarians. 
The  barbarous  people  in  Malta  (Ac  28"'')  were 
probably  old  Phoenician  settlers,  and  the  epithet 
only  means  that  they  were  not  a  Greek-speaking 
population.  F.  C.  CONYBEARE. 

BARBER  (3^3,  Ezk  5^  only).— Shaving  the  head 
is  a  very  common  custom  in  Eastern  countries.  In 
India,  many  of  the  religious  sects  are  distinguished 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  shaved.  Some 
leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
others  a  tuft  above  each  ear.  In  Syria,  old  men 
frequently  have  the  whole  head  shaved  and  allow 
the  beard  to  gi'ow.  Young  men  shave  the  cheeks 
and  the  chin,  and  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  short. 
The  upper  lip  is  never  shaved  except  in  S.  India, 
where  it  is  done  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Absence 
of  the  moustache  is  looked  upon,  in  Syria,  as  a  sign 
of  the  want  of  virility.  The  barber  plies  his  trade 
in  any  convenient  place — by  the  roadside,  or  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  khan.  The  ground  serves  as  a  seat 
both  for  the  operator  and  the  person  operated  on  ; 
a  tin  or  copper  basin  holds  the  water  required ; 
and  the  hands  of  the  patient,  passed  over  the  head 
or  the  chin,  tell  him  whether  the  work  has  been 
done  satisfactorily  or  not.  The  barber  also 
eradicates  superfluous  hairs  from  the  nose,  ears, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  removes  accumula- 
tions of  Avax  from  the  ears ;  and  performs  the 
operations  of  tooth-extraction  and  blood-letting. 

W.  Carslaw. 

BARCHUS  (B  Baxoi^s,  A  BapxoOe,  AV  Charchus, 
1  Es  5*2)  =:Barko.s,  Ezr  2^3,  Neh  7*'.  The  AV  form 
is  taken  from  the  Aldine  ed.  (XapKoiis). 

BARIAH  (nn3   '  fleeing '). — A  son  of  Shemaiah 

(1  Ch  3").    See  Genealogy. 

BARJESUS  (BoptT/ffoDj),  a  man  described  in  Ac  13® 
as  '  magian,  prophet  of  lies,  Jew,'  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  travelling  in  Cj'prus,  found  in  the  train 
of  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  as  one  of  the 
amid  or  comites  who  always  accompanied  a  Rom. 
governor.  In  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  vii.  2  we  find  a  simil.ar 
case  :  Simon,  'a  Jew,  by  birth  a  Cypriot,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  magian'  (observe  the  striking, 
though  not  exact,  similaritv  of  the  triplet),  was  one 
of  the  'friends'  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judfca, 
and  was  used  by  him  to  seduce  Drusilla  from  her 
husband  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Such  men,  prob- 
ably Bab.  Jews,  '  skilled  in  the  lore  and  uncanny 
arts  and  strange  powers  of  the  Median  priests' 
(cf.  Mt  2''-  ^^), — not  simply  sorcerers  and  fortune- 
tellers, but  '  men  of  science,'  as  they  would  now  be 
called  (being  then  beyond  their  age  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  and  processes  of  nature),  and 
not  mere  isolated  self-constituted  pretenders, 
but  representatives  of  an  Oriental  system  and 
religion, — appear  to  have  been  numerous  at  that 
period,  and  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence 
on  the  Rom.  world.  It  was  with  a  system,  there- 
fore, rather  than  with  a  man,  tliat  the  representa- 
tives of  the  system  ('the  way')  of  Clirist,  also 
struggling  for  influence  in  the  Rom.  empire,  came 
here  into  conflict.  The  proconsul,  '  a  man  of 
practical  ability'  {(xvver6s),  interested,  we  may 
suppose,  in  nature  and  philosophy,  but,  as  <rwrr6s. 
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I     not  to  be  thought  of  as  under  ascendency,  enjoyed 
I     the  society  of  this  man.     But,  hearing  that  there 
I     were  just  now  two  travelling  teachers  in  Cyprus, 
I    and  taking  them  to  be  of  the  class  that  went  about 
I     gi^nng  demonstrations  in  rhetoric  and  moral  philo- 
j     sophy,  and  sometimes  ended  by  settling  down  as 
I     professors  in  the  great  universities,  he  mvited,  or 
i     'commanded,'  their  presence  at  his  court.    The 
i     exposition  of  Christianity  then  given  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  clearly  produced  upon  Sergius  Paulus  a 
considerable  impression ;    for  Barjesus    found   it 
necessary  to  oppose  them  openly,  and  divert  the 
proconsiu  from  the  faith  by  '  perverting  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,'  lest  he  should  be  supplanted  in  his 
position,  his  power  and  his  gains ;  b^»use  (accord- 
mg  to  the  apt  and  interesting  expansion  of  the 
Codex  Bezae)  the  proconsul  'was  listening  with 
much  pleasure  to  them.'    Then  '  Saul,  who  was  also 
Paul,' — i.e.  standing  forth  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  narrative),  suitably  to  the  occasion,  as  a  Rom. 
citizen  named  Paul, — faced  the  wonder-worker  in 
a  manner,  so  to  say,  after  his  own  kind,  yet  sur- 
passing it,  and  wrought  a  wonder  upon  the  worker 
himself,  proving  to  the  proconsul,  already  deeply 
impressed,  that  behind  Paul  stood  a  divine  power. 
In  ver.  8  the  phrase  '  Elymas,  the  magian,  for  so 
is  his  name  translated,'  is  somewhat  perj^lexing. 
It  certainly  looks,  at  the  outset,  as  though  Elyjtias 
(now  first  introduced  as  a  second  appellation  of 
Barjesus)  ought  to  be  a  tr.  of  that  name  ;  but  this 
cannot  be.     Elymas — which  is  the  Gr.  form  either 
of  an  Aram,  word  allmd=strong,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  an  Arab,  word  'alim,  wise  (cf.   the 
Arab,  plural  vlema,  the  order  of  the  learned,  and 
the  '  wise  men '  and  *  wise  women '  of  our  folk- 
lore)— is  here  more  reasonably  (though  this  soln- 
'     tion  of  the  diflBculty  is  not  <^uite  satisfactory)  tr. 
by  ndyoi.     Codex  D  (Bezae),  with  its  Latin  d,  alone 
I     differs  from  other  uncials,  and  reads  'Erot/iSj,  son  of 
i     the  ready,  a  reading  strangely  accepted  by  Kloster- 
mann,  Blass,  and  Ramsay  (to  whose  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  this  article  is  under  special  obligation; 
see  pp.  73  ff. ).    But  neither  vrill  this  do  as  a  synonym 
for  Barjesus,  or  for  the  Sjr.  Barshemd,  son  of  the 
Name  \i.e.  Jesus).      The  origin  of   the   Tariant 
'Et«/mij  is  a  mystery ;  perhaps  it  was  itacism,  m 
=  v.     But  the  versional  and  patristic  variants  for 
Barjesus,  such  as  Bariesouan  (or  -am),  Bariesubam, 
and  Barieu  (maleficus,  Jerome),  appear  to  be  due  to 
a  desire  of  copyists  to  avoid  associating  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  one  whom  St.  Paul  calls  son  of  the 
devU.  J.  Massie. 

BARJONAH.— See  B.\K  and  Peter, 

BAJRKOS  (=  ?i;,  cf.  Bab.  Barkiisu).— Ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinun  who  returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr 
2^,  Neh  T*^=Barchu3,  1  Es  aP^).    See  Ge>'EALOGY. 

BARLEY  ('T^  se'6rdh,  KfuB-n,  hordeum). — Barley 
(Arab,  sha'tr)  is  a  well-known  grain,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  cultivated,  Hordeum  dis- 
tichum,  H.  tetrastichum,  and  H.  hezastichum,  the 
wUd  originals  of  which  are  not  known.  One  of 
the  wild  species  of  the  genus  Hordeum  in  Pal., 
however,  approaches  the  cultivated  species  near 
enough  to  make  it  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
stock,  or  a  partial  reversion  of  cultivated  barley  to 
type.  It  is  H.  ithahurense,  Boiss  (H.  svontaneum, 
Koch),  which  grows  abundantly  in  Galilee,  in  the 
region  of  Merj  'Ayfin,  and  in  places  in  the  Syrian 
desert  between  Palmyra  and  Hamath.  It  mffers 
from  H.  distichum  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spikes 
and  grains,  and  the  great  length  of  its  awns,  which 
are  sometimes  a  foot  long. 

Barley  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Palestine, 
principally  as  provender  for  horses  (1  K  4®)  and 
asses.     It  takes  the  place  of  oats  in  Europe  and 


America,  as  the  cut  straw  of  barley  and  wheat 
takes  the  place  of  hay.  It  is  also  used  among  the 
poor  for  bread,  as  in  ancient  times  (Jg  7",  2  K 
4^,  Jn  6»- ",  and  cakes  Ezk  4").  It  was  mixed 
with  other  cheap  grains  for  the  same  purpose 
(Ezk  4*).  When  any  one  wishes  to  express  the 
extremity  of  his  poverty,  he  will  say,  '  I  nave  not 
Iwirley  bread  to  eat.'  "this  fact  illustrates  several 
allusions  to  barley  in  Scripture.  Barley  meal  was 
the  jealousy  offering  (Nu  5");  it  is  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  as  the  fee  paid  to  false  prophetesses 
by  people  who  consulted  them  (Ezk  13'*) ;  it  was 
the  symbol  of  the  poverty  of  Gideon's  family, 
and  his  own  low  estate  in  that  family ;  by  a 
'  barley  cake '  Midian's  great  host  was  to  be  over- 
thrown ( Jg  7"). 

The  barley  harvest  begins  in  April  in  the  depth  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  continues  to  be  later  as  we 
ascend  to  the  higher  mountains,  tUl,  at  an  altitude 
of  6500  ft.,  it  takes  place  in  July  and  August.  It 
was  probably  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest  when 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  (Jos  3").  It  is 
earlier  than  the  wheat  harvest  (Ex  9"-**).  The 
barley  harvest  was  a  recognised  date  (Ru  1**,  2  S 
21"-  **),  varying,  of  course,  with  the  altitude.  Barley 
is  sown  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  That  which  is  sown  in  the 
districts  below  the  frost  level  continues  to  grow 
through  the  rainy  season  till  the  haiiyest.  That 
which  is  sown  on  the  high  mountain  levels  springs 
up,  the  top  dies  under  the  snow,  and  then  the 
biennial  stalk  springs  up  when  the  snow  melts,  and 
grows  with  great  rapic&ty  and  vigour.  Barley  is 
not  sown  in  the  spring  in  Pal.  and  Syria. 

G.  E.  Post. 

BARLEY  HARVEST.— See  Time. 

BARN.— See  Agrictltube. 

BARNABAS  (Bapi-d^Soj,  .tki3J-i3  'the  son  of  ex- 
hortation").— A  name  given  by  the  disciples  to 
Joseph,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  (Ac  4*).  He  is  clearly 
to  be  distinguished  from  '  Joseph  balled  Barsabbas ' 
(Ac  1**),  though  there  is  ancient  authority  for 
identifjong  him  with  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  our'Lord  (Euseb.  HE  i.  12 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Misc. 
iL  20).  When  we  first  hear  of  B.,  it  is  as  selling  a 
field, — for  the  old  Mosaic  enactments  forbidding 
Levites  to  possess  land  (Nu  18»- »  Dt  10*)  had 
long  since  fallen  into  abeyance  (see  Jer  32^), — and 
laying  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet  (Ac  4*^*^). 
The  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  proved 
by  the  influence  which  he  exerted  in  commending 
the  young  convert  Saul  to  the  apostles  at  Jems. 
(Ac  9=^^).  The  way  in  which  the  two  are  introduced 
inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  B.  and  Saul  must  have 
met  before — a  belief  which  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  near  proximity  of  Cyprus  to  Tarsus, 
and  the  natural  wish  of  B.  as  a  Hellenist  to  visit 
the  university  there.  In  any  case,  B.  seems  from 
the  first  to  liave  formed  a  high  idea  of  Saul's 
ability  and  energy ;  for  when  despatched  to  Antioch 
on  a  delicate  mission,  he  had  no  sooner  discovered 
the  gro^ving  cambilities  of  the  work  there  than  he 
'  went  forth  to  Tarsus  to  seek  for  Saul ' ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  him  to  Antioch,  '  for  a  whole  year 
they  were  gathered  together  with  the  Church,  and 
taiight  much  people '  (Ac  11^-  **,  A.D.  42).  '  Thus, 
twice  over,  did  B.  save  Saul  for  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianity '  (Farrar).  A  practical  proof  of  the  success 
of  their  joint  labours  was  afforded  by  the  relief 
which  the  Church  at  Antioch  despatclied  by  their 
hands  to  the  elders  at  Jerus.  on  the  prophetic 
intimation  of  a  coming  famine  (Ac  ll""**).  On 
their  return  to  Antioch  the  two  friends  were,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solemnly  separated 
and  ordained  for  the  work  of  the  Church  (Ac  13*-  *) ; 
and  from  this  time,  though  not  of  the  number 
of  the  twelve,  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  apostle 
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(Ac  14** ".  On  the  significance  of  the  title,  see  Light- 
foot,  Gal.  92  fl".  and  art.  Apostle).  Accordingly,  B. 
accompanied  Saul  (or,  as  he  was  now  to  be  known, 
Paul)  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  visiting  first 
of  all  his  native  Cyprus  (A.D,  45).     Later  at  Lystra, 

Eerhaps  from  his  tall  and  venerable  appearance, 
e  was  identified  with  Jupiter,  while  Paul,  as  the 
chief  speaker,  passed  for  Mercury  (Ac  14^^).  The 
journey  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  at  Antioch,  and 
from  this  city  B.  once  more  accompanied  Paul  and 
certain  other  brethren  to  Jerus.  to  consult  with 
the  apostles  and  elders  regarding  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  for  Gentile  converts  (Ac  15^*-).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  narrative  B.  is  mentioned 
before  Paul  (v.^-),  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of 
the  names  since  Ac  13**  (of.  however  Ac  14"). 
He  may  perhaps  have  spoken  first  as  the  better- 
known  of^  the  two,  and  also  as  the  one  to  whom  the 
judaizing  section  of  the  assembly  would  take  less 
exception.  After  the  conference  the  two  apostles 
returned  to  their  old  task  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing in  Antioch  (Ac  15^),  and  in  A.D.  49  planned 
a  second  missionary  journey  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  their  former  labours  (Ac  15^).  But  they  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  taking  with  them  John 
Mark,  who  had  formerly  deserted  them,  and  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  '  that  they  parted  asunder 
one  from  the  other.'  B.  took  Mark,  who  was  his 
cousin,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus ;  while  Paul  chose 
Silas,  and  journeyed  through  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
From  the  fact  or  Paul's  being  specially  'com- 
mended by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,'  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  general  feeling  of  the  Church 
were  on  his  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  Bar- 
nabas. B.  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ;  but  from  the  respect  and  sympathy 
with  which  St.  Paul  subsequently  refers  to  him  in 
his  Epp.  (1  Co  9«,  Gal  2^  'even  Barnabas,'  Col  41"), 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  though  they  did  not 
again  actually  work  together,  the  old  n'iendship 
was  not  forgotten.  There  is  no  hist,  ground  for 
identifying  B. ,  as^ome  are  inclined  to  do,  with  '  the 
brother '  whom  St.  Paul  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Corinthians  (2  Co  8^*) ;  but  from  1  Co  9*  we  learn 
that  B.,  like  Paul,  earned  his  liveliliood  by  the 
work  of  his  hands,  while  Col  4^"  has  been  taken 
as  proving  that  by  this  time  (about  A.D.  63)  B. 
must  have  been  dead,  else  Mark  would  not  have 
rejoined  Paul  (cf.  2  Ti  4",  1  P  5'*).  For  an  account 
of  B.'s  further  labours  and  death  we  are  dependent 
upon  untrustworthy  tradition. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  is  attributed 
to  B.  by  Tertullian  (see  Heijuews,  Epistle  to), 
while  there  is  still  extant  an  Epistle  of  B.  which, 
ace.  to  external  evidence,  is  the  work  of  this  B., 
but  on  internal  grounds  this  conclusion  is  now 
generally  disputed.  (See  the  arguments  briefly 
stated  in  Hefele,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera, 
p.  ix  ff'. ,  and  more  fully  in  the  same  ■writer's  Das 
SendscJireiben  des  Apostds  Barnabas  aufs  neue 
untersucht,  ubersetzt,  und  erkldrt,  Tub.  1840.  Cf. 
also  Lightfoot,  Tfie  Apostolic  Fathers. ) 

G.  MiLLIGAN. 

BARODIS  (Bo/)w5e/s),  1  Es  5«.— There  is  no  cor- 
responding name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BARRENNESS.— As  parental  authority  was  the 
germ  and  mould  of  patriarchal  social  life,  it  fol- 
lowed that  to  be  witnout  offspring  was  to  exist  in 
name  only.  To  have  had  children  and  to  have  lost 
them  was  the  strongest  possible  claim  upon  sym- 
pathy. With  Jacob  it  was  the  crown  of  sorrow 
(Gn  42^  43").  It  was  this  desolation  in  its  most 
distressing  form  which  the  Lord  Jesus  met  in  the 
funeral  procession  at  Nain  (Lk  7^*). 

But  to  be  a  wife  without  motherhood  has  always 
been  regarded  in  the  East  not  merely  as  a  matter 


of  regret,  but  as  a  reproach,  a  humiliation  that 
might  easily  lead  to  divorce.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment,  as  the  welfare  of  the 
children  is  a  never-omitted  subject  of  inquiry  in 
Oriental  salutation.  Courtesy  sometimes  gives 
the  dignity  of  fatherhood,  the  name  Abu-Abdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah)  to  a  man  advancing  in  years 
without  children  to  be.ar  his  name.  Sarah's  sad 
laughter  of  despair  (Gn  18'*),  Hannah's  silent 
pleading  (1  S  P""^-),  Rachel's  passionate  alternative 
of  cliildren  or  death  (Gn  30'), — all  this  and  such-like 
wretchedness  of  spirit  may  be  found  familiarly 
repeated  in  the  homes  of  modern  Syria  (see  Chil- 
dren). The  fruitfulness  or  sterilitv  of  land  are, 
much  in  the  same  way,  regarded  as  bringing  satis- 
faction or  disappointment  to  man,  and  as  imply- 
ing the  blessing  or  curse  of  God  (Dt  7'^  Ps  107^*"^). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
BARSABBAS.  —  See  Joseph   Barsabbas  and 
Judas  Barsabuas. 

BARTACUS  (BdproKos,  Jos.  'Pa/SefdKijj,  Vulg. 
Bezaces,  O.L.  Bcezaccs,  Bczzachus). — The  father  of 
Apame,  the  concubine  of  Darius  (1  Es  4--*).  The 
epithet  attaching  to  him,  'the  illustrious'  (4 
davfiaards),  was  probably  an  official  title.  The 
name  Bartacus  (which  appears  as  psix  in  the  Syriac) 
recalls  that  of  Artachajas  {^Apraxalrjs),  mentioned 
by  Herod,  (vii.  22.  117)  as  a  person  of  high  position 
in  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Bop6ioXoMatos).— One  of  the 
apostles,  according  to  the  lists  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Acts  (P*).  Both  by  the  early  Church 
and  in  modern  times  Bartholomew  has  been  gener- 
ally identified  with  Nathanael  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  although  important  authorities  can  be 
cited  in  opposition  to  this  view.  The  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  identification  are — (1) 
that  Bartholomew  is  never  mentioned  by  St.  John, 
nor  Nathanael  by  the  Synoptists ;  (2)  that  in  the 
lists  of  the  Synoptists,  Bartholomew  is  coupled  with 
Philip,  which  tallies  with  St.  John's  statement 
that  it  was  Philip  that  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus.  It  is  easy  to  understand  liow  St.  John,  with 
his  fondness  for  symbolism,  should  have  preferred 
the  name  Nathanael  (  =  God  has  given  it)  to  the 
mere  patronymic  Bartholomew  (  =  son  of  Talmai). 
Supposing  the  identity  established,  we  know 
nothing  of  Nathanael  Bar-Talniai  further  than  is 
recorded  in  Jn  l**""  2P  (see  Nathanael).  The 
traditions  as  to  his  preaching  the  gospel  in  India 
and  his  martyrdom  are  entitled  to  no  credit. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

BARTIMiEUS  {Bapri/xaios,  i.e.  the  son  of  Tima?us, 
a  name  variously  derived  from  the  Gr.  rifiaioi, 
honourable ;  or  from  the  Arab,  asamm,  blind ;  or 
from  Aram,  tamya,  unclean,  polluted). — One  of  two 
blind  beggars  healed  by  our  Lord  at  the  gate  of 
Jericho,  and  whose  name  alone  is  given,  apparently 
from  his  having  been  the  spokesm.an  (AIk  10*""*-, 
cf.  Mt  2029-w,  Lk  IS^*-*).  St.  Luke  speaks  of  the 
healing  as  taking  place  as  Jesus  came  nigh  unto 
Jericho,  while  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  saj'  that  it 
was  as  He  went  out.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered,  as  that  one  blind  man  was  liealed  at 
the  entrance  to  old  Jericho,  and  the  other,  B.,  as 
Jesus  left  the  new  town  which  had  sprung  up 
at  some  little  distance  from  it.  Perhaps  what 
actually  happened  was  that  B.,  begging  at  the  gate 
of  Jericho,  was  told  that  Jesus  with  His  company 
had  entered  the  city,  and  having  heard  of  His 
power,  sought  out  a  blind  companion,  along  with 
whom  he  intercepted  Jesus  as  He  left  the  city  the 
next  day,  and  then  was  healed  (so  substantially 
Bengel,  Stier,  Trench,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth, 
M'Clellan).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  fresh  evidence  of 
the  persistence  of  purpose  which  throughout  the 
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incident  B.  displayed ;  while  the  strong  faith  which 
led  him  to  address  Jesus  by  His  Messianic  title, 
'  Thou  Son  of  David,'  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

G.  MiLLIGAX. 

BASUCH  (^"1?  '  blessed '),  son  of  Neriah,  was  of  a 
very  illustrious  famUy  (Jfos.  Ant.  X.  ix.  1),  his 
brother  Seraiah  bein^  chief  chamberlain  (nrn^  iy) 
to  Zedekiah  (Jer  51®).  His  chief  honour,  how- 
ever, lay  in  his  being  the  devoted  friend  and 
secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Every  great 
soul  has,  in  degree,  its  Gethsemane :  and  this 
event  came  to  Baruch  (Jer  45)  while  writing 
(LXX  iypa<t>ev)  at  Jeremiah's  dictation  a  number 
of  minatory  prophecies  against  Jerusalem,  which 
he  was  charged  to  read  on  a  fast  day  in  the  courts 
pf  the  temple  (Jer  36^"*).  The  stem  words, 
'Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek 
them  not,'  braced  the  young  nobleman  to  'drink 
the  cup ' — to  face  the  wrathful  multitude,  and  to 
read  the  prophecies  of  desolation  and  woe,  which 
king  Jehoiakim  afterwards  burned  (Jer  36^'^). 
We  next  find  Baruch  (Jer  32)  as  witness  to  the 
purchase  by  Jeremiah  of  a  field  in  Anathoth,  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  was  in  prison  and  the 
Chaldaeans  had  been  for  months  besieging  Jeru- 
salem. When  the  city  fell  during  the  following 
year,  B.C.  586,  Baruch  resided  livith  the  prophet  at 
Masphatha  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  ix.  1).  But  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael,  the  people,  afraid 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  imputing  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah  to  remain  in  Judaea  (Jer  42) 
to  the  undue  influence  of  Baruch  over  him  (Jer  43^), 
compelled  both  of  them  to  go  y,-\th  them  to  Egypt 
(Jer  43*"').  How  long  he  resided  in  Egypt  is 
uncertain.  Jerome  gives  as  the  Heb.  tradition 
that  he  and  Jeremiah  died  there  almost  at  once 
(Comment,  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7).  Josephus  implies  that 
they  were  both  taken  to  Babylon  by  ?sebuchad- 
rezzar  after  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  B.C.  583  (Ant. 
X.  ix.  7).  Another  tradition  states  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and  then  went 
to  BaWlon,  where  he  died  twelve  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  (Hitzig  on  Nah  3^'").  With 
strange  disregard  of  chronology,  Midrash  rabba 
on  Ca  5^  speaks  of  Baruch  as  teacher  of  Ezra  in 
B.C.  458,  and  thus  as  forming  the  link  of  connexion, 
between  the  prophets  and  the  scribes.  \^  m^ 

J.  T.  MARSH^fLiieV^ 

BARUCH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.— The  discovery 
of  the  long  lost  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  due  to 
Ceriani.  This  book  has  survived  only  in  the  Syr. 
version,  of  which  Ceriani  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  a  6th  cent.  MS  in  the  jNIUan  Library. 
Of  this  MS  he  published  a  Latin  tr.  in  1866  (Mon. 
Sacr.  I.  ii.  73-98),  which  Fritzsche  reproduced 
■with  some  changes  in  1871  (Libri  Apocryphi  V.T. 
pp.  654-699).  The  Syr.  text  appeared  in  1871 
(Mon.  Sacr.  V.  ii.  ir3-180),  and  a  photo-litho- 
graphical  facsimile  of  the  MS  in  1883.  A 
fragment  of  this  book  has  long  been  kno\vn  to  the 
world,  %'iz.  chs.  lxx\"iii.-lxxxvii.,  which  constitute 
Baruch's  Epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  that 
had'  been  carried  away  captive.  This  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots  in  Syr. 
with  a  Latin  rendering  ;  in  Syr.  alone  in  Lagarde's 
Libri  V.T.  Apocryphi  Si/riace,  1861.  The  Latin  tr. 
is  also  found,  in  Fabric i\is'  Cod.  Fseudepig.  V.T., 
and  the  English  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records. 

i.  The  Syriac  Version  is  derived  from  the 
Greek. — That  this  is  so  is  to  be  inferred  on  various 
grounds.  First,  this  statement  is  actually  made  on 
the  Syr.  MS.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  Gr. 
words  are  occasionally  transliterated.  Finally, 
some  passages  admit  of  explanation  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  wrong  alternative  meanings  of 
cert«,in  Gr.  words  were  followed  by  the  translator. 

il.  The  Greek  Version  was  derived  from 
THL  Hebrew.— For  (1)  the  quotations  from  OT 


agree  in  all  cases  but  one  with  the  Massoretic  text 
against  the  LXX.  (2)  Unintelligible  expressions 
in  the  Syriac  can  be  explained  and  the  text  restored 
by  retrans.  into  Hebrew.  (3)  Certain  anomalies 
in  the  Syriac  can  be  accounted  for  as  survivals 
of  Heb.  idiom.  (4)  Many  paronomasise  discover 
themselves  on  retrans.  into  Hebrew.  (This  and 
all  other  questions  affecting  our  Apoc.  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  Charles'  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  1896.) 

iii.  Analysis  of  the  Book.— The  author,  or 
rather  authors,  of  this  book  write  in  the  name  of 
Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  for  literary  purposes. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru&Eilem, 
and  the  time  embraces  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Chaldaeans.  Baruch  speaks  throughout  in  the 
first  person.  He  begins  by  declaring  that  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  book  thus  opens  with  a  gross  chronologiwu 
error;  for  Jeconiah  reigned  in  reality  only  three 
months,  and  had  been  already  eleven  years  a  captive 
in  Babylon  before  the  fall  oJ  Jerusalem.  If  we  in- 
clude in  our  consideration  the  letter  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Captivity,  the  book  naturally  falls  into  seven 
sections,  di\'ided  in  all  but  the  last  case  by  fasts, 
the  fasts  being  of  seven  days  in  all  instances  save 
the  first.  This  artificial  division  is  due  to  the  final 
editor  of  the  book.  The  grounds  for  regarding  the 
work  as  composite  will  be  given  later. 

The  first  section  (1-5)  opens  ■with  God's  con- 
demnation of  the  wickedness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  the  aimouncement  of  the  coming  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  for  a  time  and  the  captivity 
of  its  people.  But  Jeremiah  and  those  who  are 
like  him  are  bidden  to  retire,  first  because  '  their 
works  are  to  the  city  as  a  firm  pillar,  and  their 
prayers  as  a  strong  wall '  (2).  Baruch  thereupon 
asks  what  will  be  the  future  destinies  of  Israel, 
mankind,  and  the  world.  Will  Israel  no  longer 
exist,  mankind  cease  to  be,  and  the  world  return 
to  its  primeval  sUence  (3)  ?  God  replies  that  the 
city  and  people  ^^-iU  be  chastised  only  for  a  time 
(4^) ;  that  the  city  of  which  it  was  said,  '  On  the 
palm  of  my  hands  have  I  written  thee,'  is  not  the 
earthly  but  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  prepared  afore- 

fe  in  heaven,  and  already  manifested  in  vision  to 
im,  Abraham,  and  Moses  (4"-"").  Baruch  replies 
t  the  enemy  will  destroy  Zion  or  pollute  the 
sanctuary,  and  boast  thereof  before  their  idols. 
Not  so,  God  rejoins :  the  enemy  will  not  overthrow 
Zion  nor  bum  Jenisalem,  and  thou  thyself  wilt 
witness  this.  Baruch  thereupon  fasts  till  the  even- 
ing (5).  In  the  next  section  (6-9)  the  Chaldaeans 
encompass  Jerusalem  on  the  following  day.  It  is 
not  they,  however,  but  angels  who  overthrow  the 
walls,  having  first  hidden  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple  in  the  earth  tUl  the  last  times.  The  Chal- 
daeans then  enter  and  carry  the  people  away  captive. 
Jerusalem  is  delivered  up  for  a  time.  Baruch  fasts 
seven  days.  In  the  third  section  ( 10-12)  Jeremiah  is 
bidden  to  accompany  captive  Judah  to  Babylon, 
and  Baruch  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  to  receive  dis- 
closures on  the  things  that  should  be  hereafter. 
Baruch  now  despairs  of  all  things  :  '  Blessed  is  he 
who  was  not  bom,  or,  being  bom,  has  died.'  Let 
nature  henceforth  withhold  her  increase,  and  the 
joy  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  be  no  more. 
'  Wherefore  should  woman  bear  in  pain  and  bury 
in  grief?'  Let  the  priests,  moreover,  return  to 
God  the  temple  keys,  confessing  :  '  We  have  been 
found  false  stewards.'  'Oh  that  there  were  ears 
unto  thee,  O  earth,  and  a  heart  unto  thee,  O  dust, 
and  go  and  announce  in  Sheol,  and  say  to  the  dead : 
"  Blessed  are  ve  more  than  are  we  the  li^-ing.'" 
Baruch  then  fasts  seven  days.  In  section  four 
(13-21^)  Baruch  is  told  that  he  'will  be  preserved 
tiU  the  consummation  of  the  times "  to  bear  testir 
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mony.  When  Banich  complains  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  and  the  Bufferings  of  the  righteous, 
God  declares  that  it  is  the  future  world  that  is 
made  on  account  of  the  righteous,  and  that  blessed- 
ness standeth,  not  in  length  of  days,  but  in  their 
quality  and  end.  Baruch  fasts  seven  days.  In  the 
hfth  section  (212-47)  Baruch  deplores  the  vanity 
and  vexation  of  this  life :  '  If  there  were  this  life 
only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  more  bitter ' ;  he  sup- 
plicates God  to  bring  about  the  promised  consum- 
mation, '  that  his  strength  might  become  known 
to  those  who  esteem  his  long-suffering  weakness.' 
In  answer  thereto  God  reproves  him  for  his  trouble 
over  that  which  he  knows  not,  and  his  intrusion 
into  things  in  which  he  has  no  part,  and  declares 
that  until  the  preordained  number  of  souls  is  bom, 
the  end,  though  at  hand,  cannot  yet  be  :  neverthe- 
less, 'My  coming  redemption  ...  is  not  far 
distant  as  aforetime ;  for,  lo !  the  days  come  when 
the  books  will  be  opened  in  which  are  written  the 
sins  of  all  those  wno  have  sinned,  and  again  also 
the  treasuries  into  which  the  righteousness  of  all 
those  who  are  iustitied  in  creation  is  gathered.' 
Furthermore,  when  Baruch  asks  regarding  the 
nature  and  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  is  revealed  that  the  coming  time  will  be 
one  of  tribulation,  divided  into  twelve  parts,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed  (29.  30). 
Thereupon  Baruch  summons  a  meeting  of  the 
elders  mto  the  valley  of  Kidron,  and  announces 
the  coming  glories  of  Zion.  Soon  after  follows 
his  vision  of  the  cedar  and  the  vine,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  Rome  and  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah 
are  respectively  symbolised  (3G-40).  The  Messiah 
will  rule  till  this  world  of  corruption  is  at  an  end. 
When  Baruch  asks  who  shall  share  in  the  future 
blessedness,  the  answer  is:  'Those  who  have  be- 
lieved.' Thereupon  Baruch  (11  47)  summons  his 
eldest  son,  his  friends,  and  seven  of  the  elders,  and 
acquaints  them  with  his  approaching  end.  He 
exhorts  them  to  keep  the  law ;  to  teach  the  people ; 
for  such  teaching  will  give  them  life,  and  'a  wise 
man  shall  not  be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of 
the  law  to  the  race  of  Jacob.'  After  another 
fast  of  seven  days,  Baruch,  in  the  sixth  section 
(48-76),  prays  on  behalf  of  Israel.  Then  follows 
a  revelation  of  the  coming,  woes,  and  Baruch's 
lamentation  over  Adam's  fall  and  its  sad  effects  (48). 
Baruch,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  is  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  bodies  (52).  Then 
folloAvs  an  account  of  the  cloud  vision  (53-74).  In 
this  vision  Baruch  sees  a  cloud  ascending  from  the 
sea  and  covering  the  Avhole  earth.  And  it  was  full 
of  black  and  clear  waters,  and  a  mass  of  lightning 
appeared  on  its  summit.  And  it  began  to  dis- 
cnarge  first  black  and  then  bright  waters,  and 
again  black  and  then  bright  waters,  and  so  on  for 
twelve  times  in  succession.  And  finally  it  rained 
black  waters,  darker  than  all  that  had  been  before. 
And  after  this  the  lightning  flashed  forth,  and 
healed  the  earth  where  the  last  waters  had  fallen, 
and  twelve  streams  came  up  from  the  sea  and 
became  subject  to  that  lightning  (53).  In  the 
subsequent  chapters  the  interpretation  is  given. 
The  cloud  is  the  world,  and  the  twelve  successive 
discharges  of  black  and  bright  waters  symbolise 
twelve  evil  and  good  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  eleventh  period,  symbolised  by  the  dark 
waters,  referred  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldteans,  and  the  twelfth,  bright  waters,  to 
the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  (54-68).  The  last  black  waters  pointed 
to  wars,  earthquakes,  fires,  famines  ;  and  such  as 
escaped  these  were  to  be  slain  by  the  Messiah. 
But  these  last  black  waters  were  to  be  followed 
by  clear,  which  symbolised  the  blessedness  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  which  should  form  the  inter- 
vening j>eriod  between  corruption  and  incorruption 


(69-74).  Baruch  then  expresses  his  wonder  over 
God's  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  receives  a  fresh 
revelation  as  to  his  coming  departure  from  the 
earth.  First,  however,  he  is  to  summon  the  people 
together  and  instruct  them  (75.  76).  This  Baruch 
does,  and  admonishes  the  people  to  be  faithful ;  for 
Hhouijh  teacher  and  prophet  may  pass  away,  yet 
the  law  ever  standeth.     At  the  request  of   the 

Eeoplo  Baruch  writes  two  epistles — one  to  their 
rethren  in  Jiabylon,  and  the  other  to  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
78-87,  but  the  former  is  lost. 

iv.  Different  Elements  in  the  Book,  and 
THEIR  Dates. — This  question  cannot  be  discussed 
here  save  in  the  briefest  manner ;  but  no  treatment 
of  the  book  is  adet^uate  without  some  consideration 
of  it.  Till  1891  this  book  was  taken  to  be  the  work 
of  one  author.  In  that  year,  however,  Kabisch, 
in  an  article  entitled,  '  Die  Quellen  der  Apocalypse 
Baruchs'  (Jahrbiicher  f.  protestantische  Thcologie, 
1891,  pp.  66-107),  showed  on  several  grounds  that  the 
book  is  sprung  from  at  least  three  or  four  authors. 
Thus  he  distinguishes  1-23,  3P-35,  41-52,  77-87  as 
the  groundwork  written  subsequent  to  A.  D.  70,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  implied  throughout 
these  chapters.  Further,  these  sections  are  marked 
by  a  boundless  world-despair  which,  looking  for 
nothing  of  peace  or  happiness  in  this  corruptible 
world,  fixes  its  regard  on  the  afterworld  of  incor- 
ruption. In  the  remaining  sections  of  the  book, 
however,  there  is  a  faith  in  Israel's  ultimate  triumpii 
here,  and  an  optimism  which  looks  to  an  earthly 
Messianic  kingdom  of  sensuous  delights.  In  these 
sections,  moreover,  the  integrity  of  Jerusalem  is 
throughout  assumed.  Kabisch,  therefore,  rightly 
takes  these  constituents  of  the  book  to  be  prior  to 
A.D.  70.  These  sections,  however,  are  not  the  work 
of  one  writer,  but  of  three,  two  of  them  being 
unmutilated  productions,  i.e.  the  Vine  and  Cedar 
Vision,  36-40,  and  the  Cloud  Vision,  5:j-74j  but 
the  third  a  fragment<ary  Apocalypse,  24^-29.  From 
the  bulk  of  this  criticism  there  is  no  ground  for 
variance.  By  independent  study,  and  frequently 
on  different  grounds,  I  have  arrived  at  several  of 
Kabisch's  conclusions.  Other  parts  of  his  theorj'-  > 
however,  call  for  modification.  As  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  book,  I  offer  the  following 
analysis,  for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
must  refer  to  my  recent  book,  ThaA^ocahmse  of 
Bnruch.  The  main  part  of  the  book  wa^  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  1-26,  31-35,  41-5i^ 
75-87.  All  these  chapters  are  derived  from  one 
writer,  save  1-8,  44^''',  77-87.  These  must  be  discri- 
minated from  the  rest,  as  their  diction  and  their  out- 
look as  to  the  future  of  Jerusalem  differ  from  those 
adopted  in  the  rest  of  these  chapters.  The  rest  of 
the  book  was  written  prior  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
It  consists  of  the  two  visions  mentioned  above,  i.e. 
36-40  and  53-74,  and  a  fragmentary  Apocalypse,  27- 
30.  Jewish  religious  thought  busied  itself  mainly 
with  two  subjects,  the  Messianic  Hope  and  the  Law, 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  one  was  emphasized,  the 
other  fell  into  the  background.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  parts  of  this  book  written  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  are  mainly  Messianic,  and  only  mention 
the  law  incidentally,  whereas  in  the  sections  written 
after  its  fall  all  the  thought  and  the  hopes  of  the 
writers  centre  in  the  law,  and  the  law  alone.  More- 
over, whereas  the  earlier  sections  are  optimistic  as 
regards  the  destinies  of  Jerusalem,  the  later  are 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  an  infinite  despair. 
The  ditl'erent  elements  of  the  book  were  combined  '' 
not  earlier  than  A.D.  100,  and  not  later  than  A.D. 
130.  The  grounds  for  this  determination  cannot 
be  given  here.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  portion 
of  the  short  Apocalypse,  27-30,  is  quoted  by  rapias, 
and  attributed  by  him  to  our  Lord.  See  Irenajus, 
Ado.  Hcer.  v.  33.  3. 
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V.  Authorship. — All  the  writers  from  whom  this 
book  is  derived  were  Pharisees.  They  all  agree 
in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  works.  Jeremiah's 
works  are  a  strong  tower  to  the  city,  2"^ ;  the 
righteous  have  no  fear  by  reason  of  their  good 
works,  14'^ ;  they  are  justified  thereby,  21*  24'-  ^ 
oV;  they  trusted  in  their  works,  and  therefore 
God  heard  them,  63^'  85-;  righteousness  is  by 
the  law,  67*. 

Again,  as  regards  the  law,  the  teaching  is  like- 
wise Pharisaic.  It  was  given  to  Israel,  17*  19^ 
59^  77^*;  the  one  law  was  given  by  One,  48'^;  it 
will  protect  those  who  receive  it,  32^,  and  requite 
those  who  transgress  it,  48*^ ;  so  long  as  Israel 
observes  the  law  it  cannot  fall,  48-  ;  God's  law  is 
life,  38^.  Again,  the  carnal  sensuous  nature  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom,  which  are  described  only 
in  the  earlier  portions,  28-30,  39''-40,  72-74,  is 
essentially  Pharisaic.  The  future  world  is  created 
on  behalf  of  Israel,  according  to  one  of  the  later 
writers,  15^;  according  to  the  earlier  writers  the 
present  world  was  ultimately  for  Israel,  and  their 
enemies  would  suffer  destruction,  27,  40,  72. 

vi.  Relatiox  to  4  Ezra  (2  Esdras). — The  affini- 
ties of  this  book  with  4  Ezr  are  both  striking  and 
numerous.  (1)  They  have  one  and  the  same  object 
— to  deplore  Israel's  present  calamities  and  to 
awake  hope  either  of  the  coming  Messianic  king- 
dom on  earth,  or  of  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  in 
the  world  to  come.  (2)  In  both,  the  speaker  is  a 
notable  figure  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  (3)  In  both  there  is  a  sevenfold 
diWsion  of  the  work,  and  an  interval  (generally 
of  seven  days)  between  each  division ;  and  as  in 
the  one  Ezra  devotes  forty  days  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  other  Baruch  is  bidden  to 
spend  forty  days  in  teaching  Israel  before  his 
departure  from  the  earth.  (4)  They  have  many 
doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common :  man  is  saved 
by  his  works,  2  Es  [6**]  8=»  9^  Apoc  Bar  2'^  14^=^ 
etc. ;  the  world  was  created  on  behalf  of  Israel,  2  Es 
Q55  'jii  913^  Apoc  Bar  14^*  15'' ;  man  came  not  into  the 
world  of  his  own  will,  2  Es  8',  Apoc  Bar  W^  48^^;  a 
predetermined  number  of  men  must  be  bom  before 
the  end,  2  Es  4^*  '•^,  Apoc  Bar  23^-  ® ;  Adam's  sin  was 
the  cause  of  physical  death,  2  Es  3',  Apoc  Bar  23^ ; 
the  souls  of  the  good  are  kept  safe  in  treasuries  till 
the  resurrection,  2  Es  4^-  ■"  7^-  [6**-  **],  Apoc  Bar 
30^.  But  the  points  of  disagreement  are  just  as 
clearly  marked.  In  2  Es  the  Messianic  reign  is 
limited  to  400  years,  7-'^-  ^,  whereas  in  Baruch  this 
period  is  indeterminate.  Again,  in  2  Es  the  Messiah 
is  to  die,  7'-®,  and  His  reign  to  close  with  the  death 
of  all  living  things ;  whereas  according  to  Apoc 
Bar  30^  the  Messiah  is  to  return  in  glory  to 
heaven  at  the  close  of  His  reign,  and  according  to 
73.  74  this  reign  is  to  be  an  eternal  one.  Again,  in 
2  Es  the  writer  urges  that  Gk)d's  people  should  be 
punished  by  God's  own  hands  and  not  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  5^-  ** ;  for  these  have  over- 
thrown the  altar  and  destroyed  the  temple,  10^*  --; 
but  in  Baruch  it  is  told  hoV  angels  removed  the 
holy  vessels  and  demolished  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  6-8.  On  the  question 
of  original  sin,  likewise,  these  two  books  are  at 
variance.  While  in  2  Es  the  entire  stream  of 
physical  and  ethical  death  is  traced  to  Adam, 
37.  :a.  22  430  'jia^  aQ(j  ^^^  guilt  of  his  descendants 
minimised  at  the  cost  of  their  first  parent  (yet  see 
8'*"*'),  Baruch  derives  physical  death  indeed  from 
Adam's  transgression,  17'  23^  54^^,  but  as  to 
ethical  death  declares  that  '  each  man  is  the 
Adam  of  his  own  soul,'  54^*  (yet  see  48^). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited  in  this 
article  the  reader  may  consult  Langen,  De  apocalypgi  Banich 
anno  superioriprimvm  edita  commentatio  (1867) ;  Ewald,  Gutt. 
gel.  Anzeigen  (1867),  pp.  1706-17,  1720 ;  HUtory  of  Igrael, 
viiL  57-61 ;  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Mesgiah  (1S77),  pp.  117-132  ; 
Kneucker,  Da«  Buch  Baruch  (1879),  pp.  190-198;  Dillmann, 


'  Pseudepigraphen '  in  Herzog-'s  BE^  xii.  pp.  356-358;  Deane, 
Pteudepigrapha  (1891),  pp.  130-162  ;  De  Faye,  Let  Apoealj/ptet 
Juices  (1892),  pp.  19&-204  ;  Charles,  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  1896. 

R.  H.  Charles. 
BARUCH,  BOOK  OF.— One  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  OT  found  in  LXX  between  Jer 
and  La,  in  the  Lat.  Vulg.  after  La,  and  in  the  Syr. 
as  the  second  Letter  of  Baruch — the  first  Letter 
having  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  part  of 
the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (wh.  see).  The  book  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  Baruch,  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  of 
four  portions  so  distinct  that  they  have  probably 
come  from  four  different  authors. 

li-l*.  Historical  preface,  giving'  a  description  of  the  origin 

and  purpose  of  the  book. 
lia_3S.  A  confession  of  the  sins  which  led  to  the  Captivity, 

and  a  prayer  for  restoration  to  divine  favour,  largely  m 

Deuteronomic  phraseology. 
39-4*.  A   panegyric   on  Wis<lom,  and   an   identification   of 

Wisdom  with  Torah,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Hokhmio 

school. 
4S-59.  Consolation  and  encoun^ment  to  the  exiles,  with 

such  rich  personification  as  to  recall  some  of  the  most 

poetical  passages  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 

We  ^vill  describe  and  comment  on  these  parts  in 
the  order  in  which  we  conceive  that  they  came 
into  existence. 

i.  The  second  section,  P^-3',  will  thus  claim  our 
first  consideration,  and  it  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  parts — 

(1)  l'^-25.  This  we  designate  Ax  AXCIEXT  Form 
OF  CoxFES-sioxoF  Six  u.sedbythePal.  Kemxant. 
It  professes  to  have  been  sent  from  Babylon  to 
Jerus. ,  to  be  read  in  the  house  of  God  '  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  and  on  the  days  of  solemn  assembly'  (1" 
RV).  It  opens  with  words  found  also  Dn  9^^  '  To 
the  Lord  our  Gk)d  belongeth  righteousness,  but 
to  us  confusion  ...  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jems.' ;  and  its  restricted  design 
for  the  use  of  the  home  remnant  is  intimated  in 
the  non-occurrence  of  the  words  of  Dn  'and  to 
all  Isr.  that  are  near  and  that  are  afar  off,'  etc.  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  words  Bar  2^-  ^,  '  He  hath  given 
thtm  to  be  in  subjection  to  all  the  kingdoms  that 
are  round  about  «?  .  .  •  where  the  Lord  has 
scattered  them:  and  <A«y  have  become  "beneath 
and  not  above,"  because  w&  sinned.'  The  con- 
fession of  sins  is  national,  embracing  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus,  and  recognising  in  the 
Exile  the  righteous  fulfilment  of  repeated  warnings. 

(2)  2«-38.  The  Exiles'  Coxfes.siox,  2^-l^  axd 
Prayer,  2"-3^.  The  confession  of  the  exiles  opens 
as  the  above  (cf.  also  Dn  9')  with  the  words,  '  To 
the  Lord  our  God  belongeth  righteousness,'  etc., 
but  the  suppliants  do  not  describe  themselves  as 
'  men  of  Judah.'  Indeed  we  would  submit — though 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  hitherto — that  this 
penitential  prayer  was  not  meant  for  the  same 
persons  as  the  foregoing.  This  is  e^■ident  from 
213  <  We  are  left  a  few  among  the  nations  where 
thou  hast  scattered  vs'  (contrast  this  with  2* 
'The  Lord  hath  scattered  them'),  v."  'Give  us 
favour  before  those  who  have  led  us  captive.'  So 
also  vv.sa-  a>.  Further,  the  confession,  2«-i2,  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  in  different  order  of  phrases 
found  in  P^-2^ ;  only,  that  in  the  second  confession 
the  suppliants  do  not  (as  we  have  seen)  identify 
themselves  with  Judah  ;  and  the  divine  threat 
realised  in  their  experience  is  captivity,  2"*  1* ; 
whereas,  in  the  first  confession,  it  was  that  they 
had  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  children,  2^^^.  At  2^ 
the  confession  turns  to  prayer  for  pardon  and  bless- 
ing, pleading  the  divine  election  of  Isr.,  the  divine 
compassion  and  the  divine  glory.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  error  of  not  obeving  the  warnings  of 
Jer  (7**  82  27^  •2^-^)  to  be  submissive  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  regard  that  as  the  cause  of  the 
national  ruin.  In  2-^  the  suppliants  admit  that  to 
them  personally  God  has  manifested  '  leniency  and 
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compassion.'  They  quote  several  passages  from 
Dt  (collected  Kneucker,  p.  30)  which  threaten 
divine  wrath  on  their  sins,  out  Mhich  also  promise 
that  if  in  captivity  they  repent,  God  will  renew 
His  covenant,  and  restore  them.  They  virtually 
express  their  faithful  allegiance,  and  claim  the 
promises. 

Ch.  Si-8  is  regarded  by  Bertholdt  and  Reusch  as  a  separate 
waXm ;  but,  as  shown  by  Kneucker  (p.  2<J3)  and  Gifford  (in 
h'peaker't  Apoer.  U.  207),  the  links  of  connexion  between  this 
portion  and  the  foregoing  arc  beyond  dispute.  Here  tiie  absence 
of  the  sense  of  personal  dement  is  still  more  apparent.  True 
they  say,  '  We  have  sinned,'  but  the  '  we '  denotes  the  solidarity 
of  Isr. ;  for  in  3*  they  say  '  Hear  the  prayer  of  the  sons  of  those 
who  sinned  against  Thee,  for  thej/  were  disobedient,  and  the 
evils  cleave  to  us.'  '  We  have  put  away  from  our  hearts  every 
iniauity  of  our  fathers  who  sinned  against  Thee.'  '  Lo  I  we  are 
to-day  in  our  captivity,'  3». 

Date  of  Composition. — The  foregoing  analysis 
helps  materially  in  this  decision.  First,  it  shows 
Reusch,  Welte,  and  other  Romanists  to  be  mistaken 
in  claiming  that  P'-S"  is  the  work  of  the  historical 
Baruch  in  B.C.  583  :  for  (a)  if  so,  there  would  be  in 
the  suppliants  the  sense  of  personal  demerit ;  and 
(6)  their  description  of  themselves  as  '  sons  of  those 
who  sinned'  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  Again, 
our  analysis  serves  to  render  still  more  untenable 
the  theory  of  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  Schiirer,  and  some 
recent  English  writers,  that  our  section  was  com- 
posed after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  by  Titus. 
(1)  We  would  ask.  Could  the  Jews  of  A.D.  80  acquit 
themselves  of  personal  blame?  and  could  they 
speak  of  themselves  as  the  unfortunate  sons  of  the 
real  culprits?  (2)  In  2^'  we  have  the  same  hope- 
less view  of  death  as  appears  in  Ps  6"  and  Is  38^". 
As  Reuss  says,  it  indicates  '  a  time  when  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection  did  not  yet  exist.'  (3)  There  is 
in  the  section  before  us  no  clear  indication  that 
Jerus.  and  the  temple  were  at  the  time  in  ruins. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  state  of  Jerus.  is  in  2^^ 
'Thou  hast  made  (iOv'^O'^}  thy  house  as  it  is  this 
day,'  but  this  may  refer  to  a  low  condition  or 
desecration  of  the  temple.  Had  the  city  been  in 
ruins,  surely  the  poignant  grief  of  the  patriotic  Jew 
could  not  have  failed  to  express  itself.  (4)  There 
is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  Bar  V^-2^'^  and 
Dn  9^'^" ;  in  fact  there  are  only  three  important 
variations,  and  these  all  refer  to  the  condition  of 
Jerusalem.  Daniel's  prayer  is  stated  to  have  been 
uttered  in  the  lirst  year  of  Darius,  at  the  close  of 
the  Captivity,  and  three  times  the  desolate  state  of 
Jerus.  IS  referred  to,  Dn  9^"-  ^"-  ^* ;  but  in  Bar  all  are 
omitted.  On  any  theory  as  to  the  relative  priority 
of  Dn  and  Bar  this  is  significant ;  but  on  Schiirer  s 
theory  it  amounts  to  this,  that  a  man  writing  about 
A.D.  80,  while  slavishly  imitating  Dn  9,  abruptly 
and  intentionally  selects  for  omission  those  parts 
only  which  refer  to  the  desolate  sanctuary.  This 
we  consider  highly  improbable. 

We  are  thus  drawn  to  the  theory  of  Ewald,  who 
assigns  our  section  to  the  times  after  the  conquest 
of  tierus.  by  Ptolemy  I.  in  B.C.  320  (Die  Jungsten 
Propheten,  269),  or  of  Reuss,  who  assigns  it  to  the 
times  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  Its  origin  may  be 
even  earlier.  At  all  events  there  does  not  seem 
valid  reason,  with  Fritzsche,  to  assign  our  section 
to  the  Maccab.  period  (Hb.  z.  d.  Apocr.  i.  173)  on 
the  ground  of  its  dependence  on  Dn  9.  The 
dependence  is  by  no  means  self-evident.  But  if  it 
were  so,  and  if  the  Book  of  Dn  in  its  present  form 
be  late,  this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  pre- 
existent  materials ;  and  it  is  surely  conceivable 
that  in  Dn  9  we  have  an  ancient  form  of  prayer 
traditionally  associated  with  the  name  of  Daniel,  as 
the  confession  and  prayer  before  us  were  associated 
with  the  name  of  Baruch.  Bissell  (Lange's  Apocr. 
417)  and  Gifford  (Speaker^s  Apocr.  250)  are  also  in 
favour  of  the  early  authorship  of  our  section. 

Original  Language. — It  is  highly  probable  that 


1^-3*  was  first  composed  in  Heb.  ;  tiiough  the  Gr. 
text  and  VSS  that  have  been  tr.  from  the  Gr.  are 
all  that  survive.  The  very  fact  that  the  two 
prayers  were  designed  for  religious  assemblies — 
the  former  one  for  the  temple — is  strong  presump- 
tive proof  of  Heb.  authorshij)  (so  Bissell,  417).  In 
the  margin  of  the  Milan  MS  of  the  Syr.  Hexap. 
text  these  words  occur  on  1"  and  2^ :  '  This  is  not  in 
the  Heb.'  (Ziickler  blunders  twice  in  stating  this.) 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  linguistic  evidence  alone 
seems  conclusive. 

1.  There  are  cases  in  wliich  an  awkward  word  in 
the  Gr.  can  be  shown  to  possess  one  of  two  mean- 
ings of  a  Heb.  word,  and  the  other  meaning  is  that 
required  by  the  context — 

P^  if/yA^tadai,,  to  work,      for  serve.  So  i3J? 

2*  &^arov,       wUdemess,  ,,  astonishment.  ,,   n^B' 

2*  dvOpuiroi,    man,              ,,  each.  ,,    «?'« 

2^  i^udtv,        outside,        ,,  streets  ,,  nHnn 

2^  /36/x/3^(ris,     buzzing,        ,,  crowd.  ,,   [ia^ 

1"   deafiUTys,    prisoner,       ,,  locksmith.  ,,  "U95 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  unsuitable  word  suggests 
its  own  corrective,  if  we  tr.  it  into  Heb.  and  sub- 
stitute different  vowels  or  change  one  consonant. 

P"  jjLdvva,  wrong  translit.  of  r]n:p. 

2^''  dirocTTdXri  =    "^T  for     "i^T  plague. 

3*    Te6i'i)K6rruv=''0^  ,,       "OZJ  men. 

3*   6<p\i]aiv=   n«tPO  ,,   nciTD  astonishment. 

3.  Cases  of  slavish  imitation  of  Heb.  idiom  in 
violation  of  the  Greek.  The  word  Kai  occurs  120 
times  ;  four  times  in  the  sense  of  '  but,'  like  Heb.  1, 
2^.27.30  33_  Then  \ye  have  oC  .  .  .  iKei  =  c-^  y^,  and 
o5  .  .  .  iv'  a-uT(f  =  vi^  i^N.  But,  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  the  evidence^  one  has  simply  to  attempt 
to  retranslate  the  section.  The  idioms  are  Hebraistic 
everywhere.  The  Heb.  seems,  as  Fritzsche  says, 
to  gleam  through  so  jjlainly  that  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Gr.  is  a  tr.  Kneucker  has,  on  the  whole, 
given  an  admirable  rendering  of  our  section  into 
the  original  Hebrew. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  above 
awkward  renderings  occur  in  the  LXX  Gr.  of  Jer. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  who  translated 
Jer  also  translated  Bar  1^-3",  and  probably  found 
it  in  Heb.  attached  to  Jer.  (So  Westcott  in  Smith 
DB. )  The  Greek  of  the  rest  of  Baruch  is  almost 
certainly  from  another  hand.  We  have  here  a 
further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our  section. 

ii.  The  Historical  Introduction,  l^-".— This 
is  probably  from  a  later  author,  because  of  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  P''-3^.  We  conceive 
the  matter  thus :  There  were  in  existence  two 
penitential  prayers — one  for  the  remnant,  one  for 
the  exiles — both  associated  with  the  name  of 
Baruch,  and  the  problem  was  to  find  a  suitable 
historic  origin  for  them.  The  solution  is  :  Baruch 
is  in  Babylon,  and  reads  a  form  of  confession  and 
prayer,  2^-3*,  to  king  Jeconiah  and  the  exiles.  They 
listen,  weep,  and  fast,  and  long  that  their  brethren 
in  Judah  should  also  turn  to  the  Lord.  B.  writes 
a  confession  suited  to  the  Juda^ans,  I"-2',  and  the 
exiles  send  it  to  Judah  by  him.  Thus  does  the 
would-be  historian  explain  the  duality  of  1^-3®. 
His  historic  locus  now  calls  for  explanation.  The 
book  was  written  in  the  5th  year  on  the  7  th  of  the 
month,  at  the  time  of  the  year  Avhen  the  Chal- 
dajans  took  Jerus.,  i.e.  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  first  fall  of  Jerus.,  B.C.  597 — the  era  from  which 
Jer,  Ezk,  and  Dn  reckon.  In  B.C.  593  Seraiah, 
brother  of  Bar.,  was  in  Babylon  with  king  Zedekiah 
(Jer  5P*).  The  nature  of  their  mission  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  such  as  to  rouse  expectation  :  for  at 
tlie  same  time  prophets  in  Babj-lon,  Jer  27'*,  and 
Hananiah  in  Judali,  Jer  28*,  foretold  that  within 
two  years  the  sacred  vessels  would  be  restored,  and 
Jeconiah  and  the  exiles  allowed  to  return  ;  but  Jer. 
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8t€mly  contradicts  this  (Jer  29).  These  are  the 
circumstances,  shortly  after  which  our  author  says 
that  B.  composed  his  book.  The  etlect  of  the  read- 
ing of  it  we  have  described.  In  penitence  the  people 
send  to  Joakim  the  priest — probably  the  Sagan — 
money  with  which  to  purchase  sacrifices  and  in- 
cense to  otter  on  the  altar  of  J".  Thus  far  there  is 
verisimilitude  in  the  story,  Jeconiah  might  well 
be  present,  for  the  first  exiles, '  the  good  tigs,'  were 
treated  far  more  leniently  than  the  second.  The 
hoof  of  ignorance  and  late  authorship  shows  itself, 
however,  (1)  in  the  statement  that  Jems,  was  burnt 
with  fire  in  Jeconiah's  reign ;  (2)  that  the  exiles 
asked  the  Judjeans  to  'pray  for  Xebuchad.  and  his 
son  Baltasar.'  The  monuments  show  that  Bel- 
§hazzar  was  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  who  usurped  the 
throne  of  Babylon  ;  and  though  Belshazzar  might 
claim  to  be  '  son '  of  Nebuchad.  to  add  to  his 
dignity,  the  title  could  not  be  given  by  one  living 
years  before.  (3)  The  restoration  or  the  silver 
vessels  made  by  Zedekiah  after  the  deportation 
of    Jeconiah   (1^ ')   is   a    hopeless    tangle.       The 

{>assage  has  probably  been  worked  over  by  a 
ater  hand,  who  conceived  of  the  locus  as  five 
years  after  the  Jinal  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple. 

iii.  A  ^OKHjnsT's  Message  to  the  Exiles, 
3^-4*. — 'O  Isr.  why  art  thou  in  the  land  of  thy  foes? 
and  grown  old  in  a  foreign  land?'  The  reason 
is,  '  Thou  hast  forsaken  the  fountain  of  Wisdom.' 
Learn  where  Wisdom  is,  and  there  thou  wilt  find 
life  and  joy  and  peace.  But  where  does  Wisdom 
dwell?  Have  kings  found  her  in  the  thickets  of 
the  forests  hunting  the  boar  ?  Have  birds  stored 
in  royal  aviaries  seen  her  on  high  ?  Have  silver- 
workers  mining  under  the  earth  seen  her  ?  Young 
men,  with  vision  unbedimmed  by  sin,  can  they  give 
no  clue  ?  Merchants  of  Phoenicia  and  Teman,  liave 
they  not  seen  her  by  sea  or  land  ?  The  heroes  of  the 
hoary  past, — the  giants, — can  they  help?  No.  God 
only  knows  her  abode — the  Creator  of  the  beasts, 
the  lightning,  and  the  stars.  He  has  embodied 
Wisdom  in  the  Law,  and  given  it  to  Jacob.  And 
in  this  guise  Wisdom  appears  on  the  earth  and  is 
accessible  to  man.  The  eternal  Law  is  Wisdom 
incarnate.  Walk  in  her  light,  O  Israel  !  and  give 
not  thy  glory  to  another,  nor  thy  advantages  to  a 
strange  nation. 

Date. — Much  of  this  section  (S*"*)  is  a  close 
imitation  of  Job  28  and  38 ;  yet  it  possesses  as 
much  poetic  fervour  as  an  imitation  can  well  do. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  Avith  1^*"3^  except  the 
exile.  The  part  which  is  truly  original  is  3^-4*, 
and  therefore  here  we  must  seek  for  the  date  of 
composition.  Israel  is  '  God's  beloved,'  '  ha\-ing 
(Ro  2**)  in  the  Law  the  form  {fiSfxpua-iv)  of  know- 
ledge and  of  truth ' ;  and  she  is  charged  not  to  give 
her  glory  to  another,  nor  her  advantages  {<rvpup^- 
povra,  cf.  Ro  3^)  to  a  foreign  people,  but  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  law,  cf.  Bar  -l^,  Ro  2^^.  Evidently, 
the  pri\'ileges  referred  to  are  spiritual  ones ;  and 
Kneucker  can  hardly  be  incorrect  in  maintaining 
that  Gentile  Christians,  the  crz,  are  the  oKk&rpiop 
idvoi,  of  whom  the  rigorous  Jew  bids  his  co- 
religionists beware.  There  is  no  reference  to  recent 
calamities.  Israel  has  'grown  old  in  a  foreign 
land.'  Therefore  I  should  place  this  section  a  few 
years  before,  or  some  years  after,  the  fall  of  Jerus- 
alem in  A.D.  70. 

Original  Language. — We  would  submit  that 
39.44  ^as  first  composed  in  Aramaic.  The  evi- 
dence we  otter  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
Greek  with  the  versions — the  Peshitta  and  Syr. 
Hexapla.  When  the  various  readings  are  tr. 
into  Aramaic  we  obtain  either  one  Aramaic  word 
with  the  two  desiderated  meanings,  or  two  words 
so  nearly  alike  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
another. 


3"  peoples,  K'coy 

*8  fabricators,  \'»yp 
w  disappeared,  nnnox 
»i  laid  hold,  ns 

^  remembered,  nriK 
•^  meditates  on,  Kjnno 
**  watches,  pnmaoa 
"  appeared,  i^jtoc 

4'   advantage,         pnr 


Pesh. 
Pesh. 
Hex. 
Hex. 
Pesh. 
Vulg. 
Pesh. 
Pesh. 
Vulg. 


world,  ico^y 

who  acquire,  yip 
sinned,  unnoK 
cared  for,  ns 

trod,  13TIK 

seel^  out,  Kysno 
places,  pnnana 
was  revealed,  i^Jiwt 
dignity.  mpi* 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  are  uniformly 
Pal.  Aramaic  —  in  some  cases  peculiar  to  that 
dialect.  The  author,  therefore,  was  of  the  school 
of  Sirach  and  not  of  Philo. 

iv.  A  Hellenists  Excoubagemext  for  the 
Exiles,  4'-5^. — This  section  is  clearly  divisible  into 
four  odes,  each  commencing  with  some  form  of  the 
verb  dappeiv,  and  to  these  is  appended  a  Ps  closely 
related  to  the  11th  of  the  Ps  of  Sol.  4^  is  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Dt  32.  After 
this,  in  a  passage  of  some  beauty  and  originality 
(4*"^*),  Jems,  is  personified  as  a  woman,  narrating 
her  troubles  to  the  neighbours  of  Zion ;  then  (v.^^), 
as  if  on  the  eve  of  captivity,  she  bids  her  children 
shorten  their  adieux,  as  she  has  put  on  the  sack- 
cloth of  prayer.  The  prayer  is  not  in  vain.  Joy 
comes  to  her  from  the  Holy  One  (v.^'^).  The  mother 
(v.^)  again  addresses  her  children,  but  now  in  terms 
of  hopefulness,  begging  them  to  be  patient  and  in- 
tensely prayeriful,  since  the  hour  of  deliverance  is 
at  hand.  At  4**  the  author  assumes  the  role  of 
the  prophet,  and  foretells  the  doom  of  Israel's  foes, 
and  then  (4^-5")  he  announces  the  future  prosperity 
of  Zion  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  too 
closely  copied  from  Ps-Sol  11. 

Date. — -We  unhesitatingly  place  the  composition 
of  this  section  after  the  destruction  of  Jems,  by 
Titus.  Ryle  and  James  have  certainly  proved  the 
dependence  of  Bar  on  the  Psalter  (Psalms  of  Sol. 
lxxu.-lxxvii.) ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  ever  existed  except  in  Greek.  The  Gr.  moves 
so  easily  and  is  fairly  idiomatic.  Its  Hebraisms  are 
due  to  quotations  from  books  themselves  tr.  from 
Sem.  sources.  The  fall  of  the  city  is  still  within 
the  memory  of  the  writer  ;  the  desolation  is  com- 
plete ;  its  captives  have  gone  forth  with  wailing  and 
woe.  The  increasingly  joyful  tone  can  hardly  have 
arisen  within  ten  years  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  as  Kneucker  holds.  Hope  must  again  have 
kindled  in  the  Jewish  breast,  and  possibly  the 
events  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  118,  are  those 
to  which  the  writer  looks  forward ;  though  all 
through  this  interval  most  of  the  Jews  never 
doubted  that  the  temple  would  be  rebuilt.  The 
author  of  4'-5^  was  probably  the  translator  of  3^-4*. 

Canonical  Standing. — Though  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  1^-3*  was  composed  in  Heb.,  and 
some  evidence  that  it  once  followed  Jer  in  the 
Canon,  it  was  dropped  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  so 
that  he  says  (Prcef.  in  Jer), '  nee  legitur  nee  habetur 
apud  Hebraeos,'and  Epiph.  (de  mens. )  bears  the  same 
testimony.  In  the  Gr.  of  the  Apost.  Const,  v.  20  it 
is,  however,  said  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  (?  of  the 
Dispersion)  on  the  10th  of  Gorpiseus,  i.e.  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  reference  is  wanting  in 
the  Syr.  text,  and  has  no  confirmation  whatever. 
Our  book  is  not  mentioned  by  any  NT  writer  or 
apost.  Father,  but  from  Athenagoras  (fl.  176)  on- 
wards for  centuries  it  is  quote<l  as  canonical  by 
almost  eveiy  Christian  writer  of  eminence.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  3**'^  '  Tliis  is  our  GknL 
.  .  .  He  hath  found  out  the  way  of  knowledge. 
.  .  .  Afterward  did  she  {i.e.  Wisdom)  app>ear  on 
earth  and  was  conversant  vnth  men.'  Kneucker 
and  Schiirer  regard  v.^  (EV^)  as  a  Christian  in- 
terpolation ;  but  without  sufficient  reason.  The 
writer  personifies  Wisdom,  and  identifies  her  with 
i  the  Law ;  as  we  see  from  4'  (which  ought  never 
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to  have  been  separated  by  a  chapter-division)  '  This 
is  the  book  of  tne  commands  of  God,  even  the  Law 
which  abides  for  ever.'  Christian  writers  tena- 
ciously chiimed  this  as  a  proof-text  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Wisdom-Logos,  and  therefore  firmly  retained 
Bar  in  the  Canon.  Jerome  M-as  the  lirst  for  two 
centuries  to  call  its  canonicity  in  question,  and 
hence  Bar  is  wanting  in  Codex  Amiatinus;  but 
his  criticisms  produced  no  apparent  result  on  the 
beliefs  of  his  age. 

Reusch,  a  Romanist  commentator,  pives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  citations  from  Bar  by  early  Christian  writers,  and 
devotes  an  appendix  to  their  explanations  of  a^*t.  From  these 
citations  I  compute  tliat,  of  the  75  verses  from  3^-5!*,  43  are 
found,  cited  as  canonical,  in  the  pasres  of  Christian  writers. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  in  every  extant  List  of 
Canonical  Books,  Bar  either  is  named  or  can  be  proved  to  be 
included  under  Jer— the  only  doubtful  exception  being  that  of 
Melito.  Didymus  Alex,  t  3i)5  distinctly  says  that  Jer  and  Bar 
form  one  book. 

List  of  Caxonical  Boors. 
Melito     .        .   c.  180    Is,  Jer,  XIL  Proph. 
Origen    .        .    t  253    Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  but  quotes  Bar  as  Jer. 
Cono.  Laod.    .       363    Jer,  Bar,  Ljviu,  Ep  (of  Jeremy). 
Hilary     .        .    t  367    Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  but  q\iotes  Bar  as  Jer. 
Athanasius     .    t  373    Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep. 
Cyril  Jer.        .     t  886    Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep. 
Cone.  Carth.  .       397    Jer  (but  see  Buhl,  61-62). 
Greg.  Naz.      .     t  391    Jer,  but  quotes  Bar  33«  as  Scr. 
Epiphanius     .     t  403    Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  Bar  (Hcbt.  8.  6). 
Ruflnus  .        .     t  410    Jer,  but  quotes  Bar  3Stf  as  Scr. 
Jerome    .        .     +  420    Jer,  first  to  reject  Bar. 
Augustine       .     f  430    Jer,  but  quotes  Bar  often. 
Codex  K  •        .  Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  fr.aifmentary, 

B .        .  Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep. 

A .        .  Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep. 

D .        .  Jer. 

Cassiodorus  .  c.  540  Jer.  Quotes  Bar  as  Jer. 
Anast.  Sin.  .  c.  550  Jer.  Quotes  Bar  as  Jer. 
John  Damasc.     t  750    Jer.    Quotes  Bar  often. 

From  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  Jerome's  is  almost  the 
only  discordant  note  in  the  harmony  of  universal 
acceptance  in  the  Christian  Church.    Wyclif  in  the 

Sreface  to  his  Bible  inserted  the  statement  from 
erome,  that  in  OT  nothing  but  the  Heb.  Canon  is 
of  divine  authority,  but  published  all  the  Apocr. 
Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  removed  Bar  from 
the  Canon ;  but,  though  Ximenes  and  Erasmus 
were  both  disposed  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  canon,  and  apocr.  books,  the  Council  of 
Trent  peremptorily  included  Bar  and  the  rest  of 
the  Apocr.  among  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture. 

LITERATURE.— Codices  and  Vkrsioss.— Of  Gr.  uncials  Bar 
is  found  in  A,  B,  Q,  otherwise  known  as  iii.,  ii.,  xii.  The 
palimpsest  r  contains  I12.2.1  and  3''^ -48.  (See,  for  description  of 
these  MSS,  Swcte's  OTin  Or.  iii.,  Introd.)  There  are  also  22  Gr. 
cursives,  named  and  classified  by  Kneucker,  pp.  91-97.  Further, 
there  are  two  Lat.  VSS,  a  and  b.  a  is  that  found  in  Clementine 
edd.  of  the  Vulg.,  of  which  Vercellone's  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate.  Bar  is  really  the  old  Lat.  unrevised  by  Jerome,  for 
he  himself  says  '  Librum  Baruch  .  .  .  prajtermisimus.'  b  is  a 
recension  of  a,  improving  its  I^atinity,  altering  some  of  its 
readings  to  agree  with  B,  and  indulgmg  in  explanatory  com- 
ments (Kneucker  141-103).  b  was  edited  by  Jos.  Caro,  Rome, 
1688,  and  by  Sabatier  in  Bihliotheca  Casinensit,  vol.  i.  (1873). 
There  are  also  two  Syr.  VSS  :  (1)  The  Peshitta,  which  is  most 
accessible  in  Lagarde's  Libr.  Apocr.  .Sj/r.,  and(2)  the  Syr.-Hexap. 
My  ed.  is  the  one  in  Ceriani's  Mon.  sac.  et  prof.  tom.  i.  fasc.  i. 
IMl.  Since  then,  however,  the  work  has  been  reproduced  by 
photo-lithography.    (Swete,  op.  cit.  xiii.) 

ExEOKTiCAL  Helps. — The  most  thorough  comm.  is  Knoucker's 
Das  Bitch  Baruch,  Leipzig,  1879.  Other  useful  works  are : 
Gifford  in  Speaker's  Apocr.  vol.  ii. ;  Bissell  in  Lange's  series ; 
Z<>ckler,  Apok.  in  the  Kgf.  Kom.  1891 ;  Ewald,  Die  jUnqtten 
Propheten,  1868;  Fritzsche,  Handbueh  z.  d.  Apocr.  vol.  i.  Leipzig, 
1851 ;  Reusch,  ErkUir.  d.  Buchs  Baruch,  Freiburg,  1853 ;  Reuss, 
AT,  vol.  vi.  1804;  Havemick,  De  lib.  Bar.,  Konigsberg,  1861. 
Isagogic  material  is  also  to  be  found  in  Schiirer,  UjP  n.  iii. 
183  f.,  and  Hilgenfeld's  ZeiUehrift  for  1860.  where  Hitzig  deals 
with  Bar,  p.  262  fl.,  Kneucker  in  1880,  and  Hilgenfeld  in  1879-80. 

J.  T.  MAR.SHALL. 

BARZILLAI  C^ns  'man  of  iron'?,  BepfeXXf).— 1.  A 
wealthy  (iileatlite  of  Rogelim,  who  came  to  David's 
aid  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  S  ll^"-).  He 
refused  to  accompany  the  king  to  Jeru.salem  on  his 
return,  on  the  plea  of  his  great  age  and  unsuit- 
abilitv  for  the  life  of  the  court,  but  sent  his  son 
Chimham  in  hia  stead  (19^^'-)-    And  to  him,  in  grati- 


tude for  his  father's  services,  David  would  seem  to 
have  granted  a  '  lodging  place,'  or  caravanserai  for 
travellers,  out  of  his  own  patrimony  in  Bethlehem, 
which  400  years  later  still  bore  his  name 
(Jer  41").  Dean  Stanley  even  favours  the  con- 
jecture that,  in  accordance  with  the  immovable 
usages  of  the  East,  it  was  probably  the  same  whose 
stable  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  furnished 
shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  infant  child, 
when  '  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn '  (Hist,  of  the 
Jew.  Ch.  vol.  ii.  p.  154).  Other  sons  of  B.  must 
have  followed,  if  they  did  not  accompany,  Chimham 
over  Jordan,  and  all  were  specially  commended  by 
David,  on  his  deathbed,  to  the  care  of  Solomon 
(1  K  2').  Of  B.  himself  we  liear  nothing  furtlier 
beyond  the  mention,  so  late  as  the  return  from  tlie 
Captivity  in  Babylon,  of  a  family  of  priests  who 
traced  their  descent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
Gileadite's  daughter  (Ezr  2'",  Neh  7**).  2.  A 
Meholathite  whose  son  Adriel  married  Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  (2  S  21»).  G.  MiLLlOAN. 

BASALOTH  (A  Baa\ii,0,  B  "RaaaXifi),  1  Es  5".— 
Bazluth,  Ezr  2«!» ;  Bazlith,  Neh  7**. 

BASCAMA  (r?  Ba(T(co/«i),  1  Mac  13®.— An  un- 
known town  of  Gilead. 

BASE  (see  also  Aba.se,  Debase). —The  adj. 
'base'  (from  Fr.  bas,  'shallow,'  'low,'  but  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin)  is  used  to  express — 1.  That  which 
is  literally  '  low,'  not  high,  as  Spenser,  FQ  I.  v.  31, 
'  An  entraunce,  dark  and  base  .  .  .  Descends  to 
Hell.'  Of  this  use  we  still  have  '  base '  of  sounds 
(though  we  spell  it '  bass  ')  ;  cf.  Shaks.,  1  Hen.  IV. 
II.  iv.  5,  '  I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of 
humility.'  There  is  no  example  of  this  meaning 
in  the  Bible.  2.  Figuratively,  low  in  the  social 
scale,  of  lowly  birth  or  station,  then  unassuming, 
humble.  This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  in  AV  :  Is  3' 
'theb.  against  the  honourable'  [i.e.  the  low-born 
against  the  nobles)  ;  Ezk  17^*  '  that  the  kingdom 
might  be  b.,  tliat  it  might  not  lift  itself  up  '  (Heb. 
■??¥*  ;  so  29"- 1«,  2  S  (d'\  Mai  2^  Dn  4"  '  the  most 
High  .  .  .  setteth  up  .  .  .  the  basest  of  men ')  ; 
Job  30*  '  children  of  b.  men '  (cs'-''??  '^?,  lit.  '  sons  of 
no  name,'  i.e.  sons  of  him  who  has  no  name  =  the 
ignoble).  In  NT :  1  Co  1«*  '  b.  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are«despised,  hath  God  chosen  ' 
(6.ytv7)s,  '  of  low  birth ')  ;  2  Co  10^  '  Now  I  Paul 
myself  beseech  you  by  tlie  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ,  who  in  presence  am  b.  among  you' 
(RV  '  in  your  presence  am  lowly '  ;  the  Gr.  is 
rairetvds,  which  m  NT  signifies  '  lowly,  either  in 
position,  as  Ja  1*  '  let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
glory  in  his  high  estate '  ;  or  in  heart,  as  Mt  11'-® 
'  I  am  meek  and  lotvly  in  heart ').  3.  Morally  low, 
mean,  contemptible,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
mod.  English.  This  meaning  was  known  in  1611, 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  there  is  at  least  some  moral 
reprobation  in  Ac  17'  '  certain  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort'  (RV  'certain  vile  fellows  of  the 
rabble '  ;  Gr.  dyopaioi,  lit.  '  of  the  market  place,' 
i.e.  loungers).  RV  has  introduced  'base'  in  this 
sense  in  Wis  2^*  '  We  were  accounted  by^  him  as 
b.  metal '  (AV  '  counterfeits,'  Gr.  Kl^drjXo^)  ;  and 
Dt  13^*  '  Certain  b.  fellows  are  {»one  out '  (AV 
'  certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,'  Heb.  dtj»? 
^r.^3-'J3  =  ' men,  sons  of  worthles-sness  ' ;  elsewhere 
Eng.  RV  retains  the  AV  rendering  of  this  phrase, 
'son  of  Belial,'  'man  of  Belial,'  etc.,  though 
belial  (wh.  see)  is  not  a  proper  name  ;  but  Amer. 
RV  always  changes  it  into  '  base  fellow,'  except 
1  S  1"  '  wicked  woman '  ( AV  '  daughter  of  Belial  ). 

Base,  as  subst.  (from  Lat.  basis  after  Gr.  /S«t«-if,  'a  stepping,' 
then  'that  on  which  one  steps,  or  anything  stands')  is  distinct 
from  the  adj.  in  origin  and  meaning,  and  once  was  distinct 
in  pronunciation.    It  occurs  freq.  in  AV  as  tr.  of  (1)  mfkhi'mah 
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(esp.  in  1  K  7  of  the  stands  for  the  lavers  of  brass  in  Solomon's 
temple);  (2)  kfn,  IK  729-Si  (RV  'pedestal,'  which  had  better, 
jierhaps,  been  given  as  tr.  of  mikhdnahy  the  kin  being:  appar- 
tiitly  not  the  stand  of  the  la  vers,  but  the  upright  projections 
which  kept  them  in  their  place  *) ;  and  in  KV  (3)  yfsddh  (AV 
'bottom');  (4)  ydrik  (AV  'shaft');  (5)  gabh,  Ezk  4313  (aV 
'  higher  place,'  where  the  difference  between  '  base '  as  pedestal 
and  '  base '  tlie  adj.  is  well  seen  ;  the  gabh  being  a  raised  place,  a 
mound,  and  so  here  the  elevated  base  of  the  altar. 

J.  Hastings. 
BASEHATH  (rc'f ?  « fraCTant  - ;  AV  Bashemath). 
—1.  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau.  In  Gn  26^  (P)  she 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  while 
in  Gn  36'  (prob.  R)  she  is  said  to  have  been  Ishmael's 
daughter,  and  sister  of  Nebaioth.  But  in  Gn  28' 
(P)  Esau  is  said  to  have  taken  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael,  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  to  be  his 
wife ;  and  in  Gn  36^  the  first  mentioned  of  Esau's 
wives  is  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite. 
There  is  manifestly  a  confusion  of  names  in  the 
text,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  Sam.  text  reads  Mahalath  instead  of  Base- 
math  throughout  Gn  36,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
most  piobable  that  these  are  different  names  for 
the  same  person.  2.  (1  K  4^',  in  AV  Basmath) 
A  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Ahimaaz,  one  of  the  king's  officers  who  was  pur- 
veyor for  the  royal  household  in  the  district  of 
Naphtali.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

BASHAN  Utp"^  '  The  Bashan ' ;  perhaps,  like  the 
modem  Arab.  Bathaniyeh,  it  means  '  soft  earth.' 
With  the  def.  article  in  all  hist,  statements  except 
1  Ch  5^  ;  also  sometimes  in  poetrj'  (Dt  33-,  rs 
135"  136^),  and  prophecy  (Is  2'»,  Jer  22-'o  SO^^,  Am 
4') ;  but  in  prophecy  and  poetry  the  art.  is  more 
often  omitted  (Is  33^  Ezk  27"  39'8,  Mie  7",  Nah  1\ 
Zee  11-,  Ps  22'3  (Eng.i-)  68i6-^  (Eng.i^- 22)].— In  a 
region  where  all  place-names  were  used  more  or 
less  loosely,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
Bashan,  but  the  name  was  applied  to  territory  N.  of 
Gilead,  and  seem  s  generally  to  have  meant  the  whole 
of  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
E.  Pal., — Bashan,  Gilead,  Moab.  It  first  appears  as 
the  kingdom  of  Og  (Nu  21^,  Dt  !■*  etc.),  extending 
as  far  E.  as  Salecah,  the  present  Salkhat,  the  last 
great  tOAvn  towards  the  Arabian  desert,  and  in- 
cluding Edrei,  Ashtaroth,  and  Golan  (Dt  1*  3^"  4^, 
Jos  91"  W  1311-  ^  »i  20«  21-'^).  If  Ashtaroth  be  the 
present  Tell  Asht^ra,  and  the  city  Golan  lay  within 
the  present  Jaulan,  this  would  mean  that  B. 
proper  covered  all  the  S.  of  Hauran,  including  the 
region  known  to-day  as  En-nukra.  It  is  the  same 
expanse,  between  the  Lejd  and  Gilead,  which  seems 
to  have  been  covered  m  Gr.  times  by  the  name 
Batanaea  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  x.  1,  XVII.  ii.  1  ;  Vita  11, 
etc.  ;  Euseb.  Ononi.  art.  'Racrav).  Whether  in  this, 
its  more  proper  sense,  the  name  extended  to  the 
Jordan  Valley  it  is  impossible  to  say,  till  we  know 
where  Geshur  and  Maacah  lay.  Indeed,  Jos  12^ 
13^^-  ^'  seem  to  imply  that  the  latter  came  between 
B.  and  the  Jordan  Valley  (cf.  Guthe,  ZDPV p.i. 
232).  If  the  opinion  were  correct  which  identifies 
Argob  with  the  Leja,  then  B.  must  have  extended 
to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  latter  ;  but  for  that  identi- 
fication there  is  no  real  evidence.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  is  said  to  have  contained  a  large  number  of 
cities,  and  these  have  been  alleged  by  Porter 
{Giant  Cities  of  Bashan)  to  be  the  large  basalt  ruins 
so  thickly  strewn  across  Hauran  ;  yet  none  of  the 
latter,  with  one  or  tw^o  trifling  exceptions,  bear 
any  proof  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  rise  of  Gr. 
civilisation  in  these  parts  under  the  protection  of 
the  Rom.  Empire. 

In  a  general  sense  the  name  B.  was  attached  to 
the  long  edge  of  the  E.  plateau,  as  seen  across 
Jordan  from  W.  Pal.,  and  the  name  is  frequently 

*  In  the  corresponding  description  of  the  tabernacle,  RV 
translates  kin  'base'  (AV  'foot').  Ex  3018-28  319  3516  338  3939 
40",  Lv  sn. 


joined  with  Carmel  and  Lebanon  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  view  of  N.  Israel  (see 
Carmel).  Another  verse,  '  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp, 
he  leaps  from  B.'  (Dt  33--),  carries  the  name  up  to 
the  foot  of  Hermon,  where  the  position  of  the  city 
of  Dan  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  at  Tel  el-Kadi  on 
the  defenceless  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  but 
rather  at  Banias,  actually  on  the  E.  liUls,  and 
therefore  a  site  from  which  Dan  could  justly  be 
said 'to  leap  from  B.'  Again,  the  term  'mount' 
or  '  mountains  of  B.'  is  uncertain,  but  prob.  depends 
on  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  description 
of  them  in  Ps  08"*  as  'mountains  of  humps'  or 
'  protuberances '  or  '  bold  heights.'  This  can  hardly 
be  the  triple  summits  of  Hermon  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  both  by  Olshausen  and  Ba«thgen.  It 
suits  far  better  the  many  broken  cones  of  extinct 
craters  which  are  scattered  over  B.  (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein  proposes  the  Jebel  Hauran  or  Druz ;  but 
this  appears  unlikely,  even  though  it  were  proved 
that  the  ^It.  Salmon  of  the  previous  verse  were 
the  same  name  as  that  which  Ptolemy  gave  the 
Jebel  Hauran,  ^"iz.  Asalmanus  (cf.  Guthe,  ZDPV 
xii.  231). 

B.  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  cattle  (Dt  32"), 
which  are  also  the  types  throughout  OT  of  cruel  and 
loud-mouthed  oppressors ;  similarly,  Amos  calls 
the  censorious  and  tyrannical  matrons  of  Samaria 
'  kine  of  B.'  (4^). 

The  name  B.  survived  in  Gr.  times  as  Batanaea 
(as  described  above).  Batanaea  was  part  of  Philip's 
tetrarchy.  Conder  thinks  it  appears  in  NT  as  the 
'  Bethany  beyond  Jordan '  (the  most  probable 
reading  of  Jn  1**,  see  Westcott  and  Hort) ;  but  if 
so  well  known  a  province  as  Batanaea  haul  been 
intended,  and  not  rather  some  town,  the  epithet 
'beyond  Jordan'  would  hardly  have  been  added. 
To-day  the  name  survives,  Ard  el-Bathaniyeh ; 
but  since  the  10th  cent.,  when,  according  to  Idrisi, 
it  was  still  the  province  in  which  Edrei  stood,  it 
has  drifted  round  to  the  E.  of  the  Lejd,  where  it 
wUl  be  found  in  the  most  recent  maps. 

LrrERATCRE  — Besides  what  is  quoted,  Reland ;  Wetzstein, 
Reitebericht ;  Merrill,  EaH  of  Jordan  ;  Driver,  Deut.  47,  360 ; 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  pp.  542,  54ft-553,  570  S. ;  Buhl,  Geog.  alt. 
Pal.  117  f.  (on  Dan,  233).  G.  A.  SMITH. 

BASHMURIC  VERSIONS.— See  Egyptian  Ver- 
sions. 

BASILISK.— See  Serpext. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  of  plaited  reeds,  twigs, 
palm-leaves,  or  other  material.  The  word  is  used 
in  EV  as  the  equivalent  of  five  Heb.  and  three  Gr. 
words. 

1.  '?p  sal,  a  bag  of  flexible  interwoven  twigs, 
probably  similar  in  shape  to  the  basket  in  which  a 
carpenter  carries  his  tools.  Three  such  baskets 
the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  dreamt  he  carried  on 
his  head  (Gn  401*-  "•  ^),  probably  in  the  manner 
represented  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III.  (Wilkin- 
son i.  401).  These  were  basketsof  white  bread 
(RV),  not  white  baskets  as  in  A V'',  or  openwork 
baskets,  as  Symmachus.  Similar  baskets  were  used 
to  carry  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  oiled  cakes 
and  wafers  for  the  oflering  of  consecration  of  the 
priests  (Ex  29"-'^  ;  also  Lv  8--^) ;  hence  in  Lv  8»i  it 
is  called  the  basket  of  consecration.  Such  baskets 
were  also  used  for  the  Nazirite's  oflering  (Nu 
gi5.  17.  i9j  Gideon  carried  the  flesh  of  the  kid  and 
the  unleavened  cakes  of  his  provision  for  the  angel 
in  a  basket  of  this  sort  ( Jg  6^^).  The  name  Sallai  in 
Neh  11*  12^  has  been  fancifully  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  family  of  basket-makers,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable  on  etymological  grounds. 

2.  ni^5^5  salsilloth,  in  Jer  6*,  is  translated 
'grape-gatherer's  baskets,'  the  taltalah    of    the 
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Arabs.  Such  baskets  are  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  tomb-pictures  (Wilkinson,  i.  383).  The 
context,  however,  makes  it  probable  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  zalzallim,  used  in  Is  18*,  meaning 
young  shoots  or  tendrils,  for  the  idea  in  the  verse 
18  the  gleaning  of  an  already  stripped  vine.  2'al- 
tallim  is  used  in  Ca  6"  for  twisted  locks  of  hair. 

3.  NJp  Une\  a  basket  for  ordinary  household  or 
agricultural  use,  employed  for  carrying  the  first- 
fruits  (Dt  26-"*).  LXX  renders  it  KdpraXXos,  which, 
like  the  Roman  corbis,  was  a  basket  tapering 
downwards.  National  prosperity,  consequent  on 
well-doing,  was  typified  by  the  blessing  of  the 
basket  (time')  and  the  store  (Dt28').  The  opposite 
condition  was  attended  with  a  curse  on  the 
basket  (v."). 

Tend  and  tennu  are  common  Egyp.  names  for  a 
basket.  In  line  2  of  the  Canopic  decree  the 
Arsinoite  basket-bearing  priest  is  called  tend  n 
met  Arsinati.  This  is  rendered  in  the  Gr.  version 
canephorus,  the  name  given  to  the  Athenian 
basket-bearing  girls  at  the  feasts  of  Dionysus  and 
Demeter.  The  basket- bearing  priest  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

i.  nn  dudh,  the  KdXaOoi  of  the  LXX,  was  prob- 
ably also  a  tapering  basket,  like  that  used  by 
the  Romans  for  wool  (Virg.  ^neid,  vii.  805)  or  by 
the  Greeks  for  fruit  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  579).  In 
it  were  contained  the  figs  of  Jeremiah's  vision 
(24^-  ^).  Large  baskets  of  this  kind  were  used  for 
carrying  clay  to  the  brick-kilns  ;  these  are  referred 
to  in  Ps  81«  (RV ;  not  '  pots '  as  in  AV).  They  are 
represented  in  Egyp.  paintings  as  carried  on  the 
back,  over  one  shoulder,  as  in  most  Ushabti 
figures,  or  else  they  were  borne  between  two  on  a 
pole,  or  two  were  carried  by  a  yoke  resting  on  the 
shoulders,  as  shown  in  a  painting  at  Beni-hassan. 
In  any  case  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  is  well 
expressed  by  the  removal  of  their  shoulders  from 
the  burden.  In  baskets  of  this  kind  the  heads  of 
Ahab's  sons  were  sent  to  Jehu  at  Jezreel  (2  K  10''). 
This  word  is  also  translated  '  kettle'  in  1  S  2",  as 
in  Job  41-'*'  (see  Kettle  in  art.  Food).. 

8.  3i'??  Mlubh,  rendered  by  LXX  Hyyo^,  is  used 
in  Am  8^*  '^  for  a  basket  containing  summer  fruits. 
The  same  word  in  Jer  5-^  signifies  a  bird-cage, 
probably  of  basketwork,  in  which  sense  the  Avord 
occurs  in  Phoenician  and  Syriac.  Compare  kXw/36j 
in  Antipater's  epigram  {Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  109.  3). 

The  n?n  tibhah  of  papyrus  reeds,  in  which  the 
infant  Moses  was  exposed,  was  a  sort  of  basket. 
Teb  is  the  Egyjptian  name  of  a  mummy-case. 
Other  Egyptian  baskets  were  mesen,  a  fruit  basket 
of  palm  leaves  and  rushes  for  carrying  dates ; 
hotep,  a  basket  for  carrying  meat  (Pap.  Anastasi) 
or  flowers  (Diimichen),  senab,  seg,  and  x«X«»  a 
basket  for  catching  fish,  such  as  that  figured  on 
the  tomb  of  Ti ;  compare  the  Mkkah  of  Hab  1^*. 

In  the  NT  three  words  are  used  which  are 
translated  basket — 

1.  Ki)<f>ivos,  used  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracle 
of  feeding  the  5000,  for  the  baskets  in  which 
the  fragments  were  gathered,  Mt  H^o,  Mk  6^, 
Lk  9",  Jn  6'^.  According  to  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.  14, 
vi.  541)  the  Jews  carriea  about  with  them  these 
wicker  baskets  for  their  food  in  Gentile  countries 
to  prevent  defilement.  Kophinni  were  used  to 
carry  agricultural  produce  (Columella,  xi.  3). 
Their  sizes  were  probably  variable,  but  the  word 
is  used  for  a  Boeotian  measure  of  capacity  equal  to 
two  gallons  (CIG  1625,  46). 

2.  ff(f)vpl$,  the  kind  of  basket  in  which  the  frag- 
ments were  g.athered  after  the  feeding  of  the 
4000,  Mt  15",  Mk  88.  It  was  proliably  a  large 
provision  basket,  possibly  of  ropework,  sucli  as 
those  which  the  laKC-dwelling  Pasonians  used  for 
fishing  with  (Herodot.  v.  16).  In  such  a  svuris 
the  disciples  let  down  St.  Paiil  from  the  walls  of 


Damascus,  Ac  9'"'.  The  spuria  and  kophinos  are 
contrasted  in  Mt  16»-  »",  Mk  8'»-  =»,  the  former 
being  probably  the  larger.  The  mediaeval  com- 
mentators fancifully  allegorized  these  baskets 
(see  Rabanus  Maurus,  Alleg.  in  Script,  ed.  Migne, 
898  ;  and  for  references  to  the  sportulce  of  the  clergy 
and  others,  see  Chrysost.  Ep.  to  Valentinus,  ed. 
Migne,  iii.  731 ;  ana  Cyprian's  Ep.  ad  clerum  et 
plebem.  p.  324). 

3.  (xapyiv-ij,  used  only  in  2  Co  1 1^  in  reference  to 
the  basket  by  which  St.  Paul  escaped  from 
Damascus.  The  word  means  anything  plaited,  as 
in  yEschyl.  Suppl.  769,  but  is  used  of  a  fish  basket 
by  Timokles  (A-qd.  i. ).    See  Pollux,  Onomast.  vii.  27. 

The  other  receptacles  mentioned  in  the  NT,  xi)po 
or  wallet ;  y\u<7ff6Ko/j.ov,  Judas's  bag ;  and  ^aWdtrriov, 
used  thrice  in  Luke,  were  probably  of  leather. 
The  irlva^,  on  which  John  the  Baptist's  head  was 
brought  to  Salome,  was  probably  a  wooden 
platter. 

In  the  early  Church,  cophini  or  canistra,  wicker 
baskets,  were  used  for  carrying  the  eulogia  or  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine  to  those  not  present  at 
the  Eucharist  (Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Riisticum,  ed. 
Migne,  cxxv.  1078).  Illustrations  of  these  baskets 
are  referred  to  in  Martigny's  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chrit. 
p.  246.  The  word  basket  is  of  Celtic  origin,  from 
a  root  whicli  signifies  to  twist  round.  Its  British 
source,  which  has  been  questioned  on  dubious 
grounds  by  recent  etymologists,  is  referred  to  by 
Martial,  xiv.  99.  From  the  Schol.  on  Juv.  xii.  46, 
we  learn  that  baskets  were  used  to  hold  cups  and 
pots  when  they  were  being  washed  in  running 
water.     (8ee  Bulenger.  de  Conviviis,  iv.  10,  11). 

A.  Macalister. 

BASON. — 1.  Bason*  is  the  rendering  in  EV  of 
various  Heb.  words,  and  of  the  Gr.  viirr-f)p  (Jn  13'). 
Of  the  former  the  most  frequently  used  is  p^t:? 
(LXX  <pid\r},  ffvovMov,  cf.  Jos.  I.e.  inf.),  which 
denotes  a  bowl  or  basin  used  in  the  sacrificial  ritual 
of  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  officiating  priest 
or  priests  caught  the  warm  blood,  as  it  streamed 
from  the  victim,  in  the  basin,  from  which  it  was 
dashed  against  the  altar  (Ex  29'"  etc.),  or  other- 
wise manipulated  as  the  ritual  required  (see 
Sacrifice).  The  basins  used  for  this  purpose 
were  of  bronze  (Ex  27',  1  K  7**).  About  their  size 
and  shape  we  have  no  further  information.  They 
probably  resembled  somewhat  the  basin  of  bronze 
presented  by  'a  servant  of  Hiram'  to  the  Phcen. 
deity  Baal-Lebanon,  of  Avliich  a  reconstruction 
from  the  remaining  fragments  is  given  in  the  CIS 
I.  i.  23.  The  same  term  (p"]!0)  is  applied  to  the 
silver  bowls  or  basins  presented  by  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  with  a  meal-oflering  (Nu  7''"^-). 
The  weight  of  each  basin,  70  shekels, — prob.  about 
32  oz.  troy, — shows  that  the  p-jio  was  not  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Among  the  furniture  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  basins  of  gold  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  (1  K  7^  2  K  12'3,  Jer  52'*  etc.).  The 
number  of  these  made  by  Hiram  is  given  as  100  in 
2  Ch  4*  (with  wh.  cf.  the  statements  Ezr  1»-",  and 
contrast  the  exaggerations  of  Jos.  Ant.  vill.  iii. 
7,  8).  Fifty  such  golden  basins  were  presented  by 
•  the  Tirshatha '  to  the  second  temple  (Neh  V% 

2.  Bason  is  also  in  a  few  places  the  rendering  of 
IP,  which,  if  the  reading  of  2  S  17*^  be  correct  (cf. 
Klosterm.  in  lac.),  was  the  name  for  a  basin  as  a 
common  article  of  household  furniture,  such  as  is 
denoted  by  vtTmJp  (Jn  13')  With  this  agrees  its 
use  by  JE  in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  (Ex  12^  by  the  LXX  mistranslated  xopA 
■H)v  06p(iv).  In  some  passages  the  word  is  translated 
'  cup '  by  RV. 

3.  A  third  term  (liB?)  occurs  only  in  the  late 
book  of  Ch-Ezr-Neh  (1  Ch  28",  Ezr  1><>  8"),  and 

*  The  Amer.  Revisers  prefer  throughout  the  more  modem 
spelling  'basin.' 
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may  be  considered  as  a  word  of  later  origin  than 
the  others.  It  occurs  alongside  of  piis,  and  must 
therefore  have  ditiered  from  it ;  but  in  what  respect 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  rendered  in  RV  uniformly 
by  ' bowl '  (Mhich  see).  nijjK  ' basins,'  occurs  only 
Ex  24<*.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BASSAI  (B  Baffffal,  A  Baffad,  AV  Bassa),  1  Es  5i« 
=  Bezai,  Ezr  2",  Neh  7=". 

BASTARD  is  one  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  and  that 
is  the  meaning  in  He  12*  '  then  are  ye  bastards  (t>66oi) 
and  not  sons,'  its  only  occurrence  in  NT  ;  but  in 
OT  it  is  probable  that  nic?  mamzer,  of  which  b.  is 
the  tr.  where  it  occurs  (Dt  23^  Zee  9®,  only),  means 
a  child  of  incest,  not  simply  an  illegitimate  child. 
See  Driver  on  Dt  23*.  Wis  4  (heading)  has '  Bastard 
slips  shall  not  thrive '  as  a  paraphrase  of  4^  '  But 
the  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrive,'  where  the  meaning  is  probably  general '  = 
•base,'  as  in  Spenser,  F.Q.  i.  24 — 

'  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bas^ird  feare.' 

J.  Hastings. 
BASTHAI  CRaffOal,  AV  Bastai),  1  Es  53'=Bes.u, 

Ezr  2*^  Neh  7*=*. 

BAT  (l^s;  'Utalleph,  wKTrjpis,  vespertilio). — The 
bat  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  unclean  fowls  (Lv 
1119,  £)t  14i«),  but  in  Lv  ll^o  the  explanatorj- 
clause,  '  all  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon 
all  four,'  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  bat 
is  intended.  The  Arab,  popular  name  for  the  bat 
is  tcitwdt,  and  the  classical  name  is  khuffdsh.  The 
Heb.  name,  'dtalleph,  signifies  the  night-flier,  in 
allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  animal.  The  Arab, 
name  signifies  the  weak-sighted,  referring  to  the 
fact  of  the  small  eyes  of  bats,  which  see  poorly  by 
day.  A  man  who  has  day-blindness  is  called 
akhfash,  i.e.  bat-eyed,  fiom  this  circumstance. 
Bats  are  mammals,  with  a  very  light  skeleton  and 
body,  and  large  membranous  wings,  spread  be- 
tween the  elongated  phalanges,  and  from  them 
and  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  body 
and  legs.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
spending  their  day  in  sleep,  with  their  wings 
folded  up,  and  suspended  by  a  hook  at  the  tip  of  the 
forearm,  caught  in  some  cre\"ice  of  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  or  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  or  ruin  (Is  2i*"") 
where  they  have  made  their  home,  or  fixed  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  mousy  smell  of  their  haunts 
is  overpowering  where  they  are  numerous.  When 
not  asleep,  they  are  constantly  squeaking  like 
mice  and  rats.  When  disturbed  they  fly  in  rapid 
circles  around  their  dark  abode,  or  sweep  in  a  cloud 
out  of  its  exit.  At  night  they  fly  forth  noiselessly, 
and  circle  around  houses  and  gardens.  They  pluck 
large  quantities  of  apricots,  dates,  and  other  fruits, 
and  bring  them  to  the  porches  of  houses  and 
devour  them,  lea%'ing  quantities  of  the  seeds  and 
skins  on  the  pavements,  and  spotting  with  their 
ordure  the  walls  of  the  house  as  they  fly.  It  is 
customary  to  protect  the  clusters  of  dates,  and  of 
many  other  fruits,  by  a  sort  of  basket  or  bag  tied 
over  them,  and  sometimes  the  whole  tree  by  a  net, 
lest  all  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  by  these  rapacious 
feeders.  The  bats  of  the  Holy  Land  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a  rat.  They  swarm 
everywhere  in  the  caves,  tombs,  and  ruins.  When 
a  cavern  or  tomb  is  being  explored  the  bats  often  ex- 
tinguish the  torch  or  candle  as  the  traveller  passes 
through  a  narrow  opening.  Tristram  gives  a  list 
of  fifteen  bats  found  in  Palestine.  The  bats  of  the 
coast  and  mountains  hibernate.  But  Tristram  says 
that  those  of  the  Jordan  Valley  seem  to  be  always 
active.  G.  E.  Post.' 

BATH.— See  Weights  and  Measuees. 
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BATH,  BATHING.— 1.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  washing  (wh.  see)  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  bathing  is  used  in  this 
article  of  the  washing  of  the  whole  body,*  and  that 
either  by  the  application  of  water,  by  pouring  or 
otherwise,  to  the  body,  or  by  the  immersion  of  the 
body  in  water,  which  alone  is  bathing  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  Heb.  of  the  OT  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  processes,  both  of  which 
are  expressed  by  rrn  to  wash  (the  body,  as  opp.  to 
053  to  wash  clothes) ;  for  washing  by  immersion 
'Jjp  is  once  employed  in  OT  (2  K  b^*,  AV  'dipped 
himself,'  but  '('1  in  5'°).  In  later  times  it  became  the 
usual  expression  for  bathing.  The  new-bom  infant 
among  the  Hebrews  was  bathed  in  water  (Ezk 
16^)  before  being  dressed.  Some  scholars  have 
seen  a  reference  to  this  custom  in  Ex  1'*,  where 
they  detect  in  the  mysterious  word  C'i^x  the 
name  of  the  stone  basin  or  bath  in  which  the 
infants  were  bathed  (Ges.  Thes.;  Siegfried  and 
Stade's  Lex.  s.v.  ;  also  Kalisch,  Comm.  in  loc.). 
With  this  very  doubtful  exception,  there  is  no 
mention  in  OT  of  a  bath,  for  which  later  Heb. 
used  frp?,  'TIP?,  etc.  (see  below).  In  the  everyday 
life  of  the  ordinary  Heb.  there  would  be  neither 
the  water  nor  the  privacy — nor,  for  that  matter, 
the  inclination — necessary  for  bathing  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  The  few  instances  of  bathing  in 
Scripture  are  in  connexion  ^vith  a  river,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex  2^),  and  Naaman 
(2  K  5",  LXX  t^aTrriaoLTo) ;  a  fountain  ( Jth  12^) ;  or 
a  pool  {birket),  as  at  Samaria  (1  K  22^),  Bethesda 
( Jn  5-),  and  in  Joakim's  garden  (Sus '').  No  doubt 
in  the  palaces  of  royalty  and  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  there  were,  even  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
Nineveh,  Tiryns,  and  elsewhere,  arrangements 
for  the  bath,  but  no  reference  to  such  arrangements 
is  found  in  OT  or  Apocrypha. 

2.  In  the  cases,  other  than  those  already  cited, 
where  *  bathe '  occurs  in  AV  and  RV  (in  the  latter 
more  frequently),  the  process  referred  to  must  be 
understood  as  the  ablution  of  the  body  by  the 
application  of  water,  not  by  bathing  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.t 

The  prescription  Lv  15^^  'he  shall  bathe  his 
flesh  in  running  (Heb.  living)  water'  seems  at  first 
sight  fatal  to  tlie  proposition  just  laid  down,  that 
purification  from  ceremonial  and  other  defilement 
was  originally  by  a  process  of  ablution  and  not  of 
immersion  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
the  words  in  question  are  a  euphemism  for  lavahit 
genitalia  stia  (see  DUlm. ,  Strack  in  loc. ).  Such  ablu- 
tions were  also  practised  on  the  ground  of  ordinary 
cleanliness  (2  S  11-,  Sus^'*-),  and,  in  particular, 
before  appearing  in  the  presence  of  superiors 
(Ru  3',  Jth  10*  irefH€K\v<raTo,  but  12^  i^irriaaTo, 
'  bathed,'  as  above),  and  d  fortiori  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  worship  (see  Dillmann  on  Gn  35^  for 
parallel  passages). 

3.  The  cleansing  properties  of  water  were  in- 
creased, as  among  other  nations,  by  the  use  of  a 

•  This  simple  distinction  gives  the  key  to  the  often  misunder- 
stood passage  Jn  I310  (see  Westcott  in  Speaker's  Com.). 

t  It  IS  therefore  somewhat  misleading  to  apply  such  expres- 
sions as  '  bathe  himself  in  the  water '  (Lv  passim)  to  the  ablutions 
required  by  the  Levitical  legislation  in  certain  specified  cases 
(see  PrRfficATios).  The  preposition  in  c:53  has  in  these  ordi- 
nances throughout  the  meaning  of  '  with,'  not  '  in,'  as  in 
VH^  'with  fire,'  'washed  with  milk,'  3^05  (see  below).  In  a 
few  passages  AV  gives  the  correct  rendering  '  he  shall  wash  his 
flesh  vnth  xoater'  which  has  been  unwarrantably  departed  from 
in  RV  (see  Lv  226,  Dt  23U).  Even  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  there  was  no  provision  in  'the  holy  place'  of  the 
tabernacle  for  the  high  priest  'bathing  his  flesh  in  water' 
(Lv  16-»-  2^  RV),  the  process  in  question  being  ablution  by 
appl3Tng  water  from  a  basin  or  other  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  in 
various  representations  on  Greek  vases.  See  illustration  in 
Gardner  and  Je vans'  Manual  of  Gr.  Antiquities,  1894,  p.  315 
(from  Gerhard's  AuserUs.  VasenbOder,  pi.  277).  Cf.  also 
Wilkinson's  woodcut  of  an  Egyptian  lady  at  her  ablutions,  roL 
ii.  (pop.  ed.  1854)  p.  349. 
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vegetable  alkali  (nn^  Jer  2"^,  RV  'soap'),  natron, 
a  mineral  alkali  (inj  Jer  2^,  RV  '  lye '),  and 
'washing-balls'  (Sua  "  afirjyfjLara,  on  which  see  retf. 
in  Iw.  Miillei's  Hdbu4:h  d.  Mass.  Alterth.  etc., 
bd.  iv.  p.  444c).  To  wash  with  milk  was  con- 
sidered, as  at  the  present  day,  highly  benelicial  to 
the  complexion  (CaS''');  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  popular  superstition  that  rojal  blood  possessed 
similar  properties,  which  explains  the  curious  note 
(1  K  22**)  that  the  harlots  of  Samaria  bathed  in 
the  pool  in  which  Ahab's  chariot  had  been  washed 
(so  ItV,  see  Speaker's  Commentary  in  loc.  and 
Additional  Note  B,  p.  624). 

4.  rublic  baths  are  first  met  with  in  the  Greek 
period.  The  yvfivd<Tiov  erected  by  the  Hellenizing 
party  in  Jerus.  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mac  1",  2  Mac  4'*-  ^-)  must  have  contained  the 
usual  liot  and  cold  baths.  Remains  of  baths  from 
the  Roman  period  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1895  a  Roman  bath  was  discovered  a 
short  distance  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  {PEFSt, 
Oct.  1895,  p.  306  fl".).  That  some  even  of  the 
most  respected  Jewish  doctors  frequented  the 
public  baths  (ppic^^,  Sijfwa-iov,*  pi.  nvj?Sa'i  Abod.  Zar. 
I.  7)  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  told  of  Gamaliel 
bathing  in  the  bath  (pTl?,  pl.  mn^frnp)  of  Aphrodite 
in  Acco  (Acre,  Abod.  Zar.  iii.  4,  Strack's  ed.).  In 
Herod's  temple,  as  we  might  expect,  there  was  a 
bath-room  (nVjan  n'3)  for  the  priests  (Yoma  iii.  2). 
With  the  increasing  stringency  in  the  observation 
of  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  law  (cf. 
Mk  7'*),  the  bath  became,  for  the  laity  as  well,  an 
all-important  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
community,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
treatises  of  the  Talm.  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 
of  this  subject  (see  PURIFICATION). 

8.  In  the  Roman  period,  also,  we  first  find  a 
reference  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the  hot  springs 
in  various  localities.  Thus  Herod  the  Great,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  was  sent  to  take  the  warm  baths 
at  Callinhou,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Jos.  Ant.  XVli. 
vi.  5).  Those  of  Tiberias  (Ant.  xviii.  ii.  3)  and 
Gadara  were  also  celebrated.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject  see  Hamburger,  RE.f.  Bibel  u.  Tal.  vol.  ii. 
'Heilbader';  Leop.  Low,  Zur  Medczin,  etc.,  in 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  iii.  1893,  p.  367  ff. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BATH-RABBIM  (D'jrns  'daughter  of  multi- 
tudes,' Ca  7*). — A  gate  of  Heshbon  near  fish 
pools.  Perhaps  the  rock  cutting  on  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  above  the  stream  west  of  Heshbon,  by 
which  the  main  road  approaches  the  city  on  the 
plateau  immediately  to  tne  east.  The  stream  is 
lull  of  small  fish.     See  SEP  vol.  i.  s.v.  Hesbdn. 

C.  R.  CONDER, 

BATHSHEBA  (yjy-n?).— The  wife  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  and  afterwards  of  David,  and  the  mother 
of  Solomon.  The  tragic  story  of  David's  adultery 
with  her,  and  of  his  treachery  towards  her  husband, 
is  recounted  in  2  S  11.  Bathsheba  is  variously 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Eliaiu  (2  S  11*),  or  of 
Ammiel  (1  Ch  3^  where,  moreover,  her  name  is 
written  Bathshua).  It  has  been  suggested  with 
some  probability  that  the  father  of  Bathsheba  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Eliam  of  2  S  23**,  who 
was  a  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite.  This  might 
explain  the  latter's  desertion  of  David  as  an  act  of 
revenge  for  the  seduction  of  his  granddaughter  and 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  Once  introduced  into 
the  palace  as  the  wife  of  David,  Bathsheba  seems 
to  have  quickly  accommodated  herself  to  her  new 
rank,  and  to  have  gained  a  commanding  influence 
at  court.  She  displayed  considerable  skill  and 
not  a  little  ambition  upon  the  occasion  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Nathan  the  prophet,  she  bent 
the    aged  David    to    her    will,   and   secured  the 

•  For  the  identity  of  the  two  words  see  Fleischer's  note  nib 
K;9ipn  in  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.    Cf.  J?3,  fi»Xa,ttit,  etc. 


succession  to  the  throne   for    her    son    Solomon 
(1  K  l"-3i).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BATHSHUA  ( 1  Ch  2^  3»).  —See  Bathsheba,  Shua. 

BATTERING-RAM.— This  instrument  is  first 
clearly  mentioned  in  Ezk  (4^*  21"  'rams'=cnp 
kdrtm).  The  Hebrews  probably  adopted  it  from  the 
Assyrians,  the  great  takers  of  cities.  In  its  essence 
it  was  a  stout  pole,  probably  with  a  metal  ferule  or 
head,  worked  with  a  motion  which  was  half  a  fall 
half  a  thrust  against  the  \\a.\\.      Protection  for  the 


BATTERISa-RAM. 

(From  a  relief  in  the  British  Museiun.) 

workers  was  supplied  by  placing  it  under  a  roofed 
shed  or  in  a  tower.  The  whole  machine  was  often 
brought  forward  on  wheels. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  rough  machine  was 
known  in  earlier  times,  and  its  use  may  be  referred 
to  in  1  K  20^^  ('place  [the  engines],'  RVm)  and  in 
2  S  20^'  ( '  all  the  people  battered  [cn'riyj]  the  wall 
to  throw  it  down').  W.  E.  Barnes. 

BATTLE.— See  War  ;  and  for  the  various  battles, 
consult  their  place-names,  and  the  art.  ISRAEL. 

BATTLE-AXE  (yso  mappez,  Jer  SI'"). —Perhaps 
the  same  weapon  as  the  [battle]-hammer  (iP'ps)  of 
Jer  50^.  The  head  of  such  a  weapon  made  of 
copper  has  been  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy,  the  ancient 
Lachish,  among  the  ruins  of  the  '  First'  city.  (It 
is  figured  in  art.  AXE,  second  fig.  on  p.  206*).  On 
the  Assyrian  relief  in  the  British  Museum,  repre- 
senting the  battle  against  the  Elamites  in  which 
their  king,  Te-umman,  was  killed,  an  Assyr. 
soldier  is  shown  using  a  weapon  which  might  be 
a  double  hammer  or  a  double  axe,  or  a  combination 
of  hammer  and  axe,  no  doubt  a  mappez. 

The  word  nip  segor,  in  Ps  35^,  which  is  tr.  RVm 
'  battle-axe,'  is  rather  to  be  taken  after  AV  and  RV 
(text)  as  a  verb.  The  marg.  reading  supposes  a  point- 
ing njiy,  and  an  identification  with  the  rers.  weapon 
adyapis  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
Cheyne,  however  [inloco), gives  n^ij  =  (ra>a/)is=  'dirk.' 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BATTLE-BOW  (Zee  Q^"  10*).— See  Bow. 

BATTLEMENT.— See  Fortress,  House. 

BAYYAI  ('?:,  AV  Baval,  Neh  3i8).— In  the  days 
of  Nehemiuli,  Bavvai,  the  son  of  Henadad,  the 
ruler  of  half  tlie  district  of  Keilah,  rebuilt  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  on  tlie  south-east  of  the 
city.  He  was  of  a  Levitical  family  [their  brethren, 
cf.  v.").  In  V.**  he  appears  as  Binnui  the  son  of 
Henadad,  and  this  is  probably  tlie  correct  form 
(Smend,  Listen,  p.  12).     In  LXX  Yievel  A,  BfSe/  B. 

H.  A.  White. 
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BAY,  the  colour,  occurs  Zee  6*- '.  See  COLOUBS. 
'Bay'  of  the  sea,  Jos  15*- »  18^»  {IdsA^,  lit. 
'  Kxagne ') ;  and  R V  turns  '  creek '  into  '  bay  ' 
Ac  27*  {«6Xtos,  '  bosom,'  •  lap  ')•       J.  Hastixgs. 

BAY  TREE  (rrT|K  'eardA).— The  proper  trans- 
lation of  the  only  passage  where  this  word  occurs 
(Ps  37»)  would  seem  to  be  that  of  RV,  'like  a 
green  tree  in  its  native  soiL'  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX,  KiSpos  rod  Ai^d^ov,  assumes  that  ir^  is  a 
clerical  mistake  for  rjK,  a  wholly  unnecesaanr 
assumption.  The  guess*  bajf  tree,  of  AV  is  still 
wider  of  the  mark.  G.  E.  PoST. 

BAYITH  (n:?).— The  Heb.  and  coOTate  word  in 
Sem.  for  the  general  term  '  house.'  Its  etymology 
is- doubtful,  Uiough  referred  (by  Ges.  Tlu*.)  to  a 
root  nu.  Cf.  Assvr.  biiu,  house  %  Sab.  no,  ns,  a 
fortress,  temple ;  t'almyr.  tarapo  to,  is  sepulchre 
(de  Vogui,  Syrie  eetUrale,  32,  64).  In  Aram,  no 
is  rendered  spend  the  night.  This  word  is  found 
with  construct  relation  (Beth)  in  freq.  combination 
in  proper  names  of  places :  Beth-el,  Beth-barah, 
etc.  (s^  sep.  artt.)  It  is  also  used  as  inclusive  of 
a  country  or  condition ;  e.g.  house  of  bondage  (Dt 
5'),  house  of  meeting  (in  Sheol,  Job  30^) ;  also  in 
fig.  expressions  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Eng. 
version,  for  example  Is  3*,  Ex  3^.  It  also  desig- 
nates '  family '  in  such  passages  as  Aotue  of  Pharaoh 
(On  50*),  house  of  Letn  (Ex  2*),  house  of  Israel  (Ru 
4").  A  few  times  it  refers  to  the  land  of  Israel 
as  ?iouse  of  J'  (Hos  8').  Its  principal  meanings 
seem  to  be  (1)  a  place  for  halting,  resting,  or 
living;  (2)  a  family  or  tribe  not  nece^arily  con- 
nected 'n'ith  any  spot  or  place ;  (3)  a  place  and  a 
family  as  closely  related  under  the  one  term. 

Bayith  (AV  Bajith)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
Is  15=*  '  He  is  gone  up  to  B.*  or  (marg.)  'B.  is  gone 
up  to  the  high  places.'  LXX  gives  us  no  help, 
reading  \vreurOc  i<f>  iauTo6t,  droXetrcu  yAp  cai  Aij^wr. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  n:^  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  common  sense,  and  not  as  a  proper  name.  In 
that  ca^e  we  should  render,  with  Delirzsch,  '  They 
go  up  to  the  temple  house.'  Iba  M.  Pbice. 

BAZLITH  (tr^g  Neh  7«),  Baxluth  (ra^3  Err 
2P*  '  stripping '  =  Basaloth,  1  Es  5**). — Founder  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

BDELLIUM  (nVi?  bed£lah,  Gn  2^,  Nu  IV).— 
Bedolah  is  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  signifi- 
cation :  by  some  being  interpreted  a  gum ;  *  by 
others,  a  precious  stone.  +  We  are  not,  however, 
concerned  with  the  translation,  but  with  the 
original  Heb.  word.  It  seems  improbable  that 
a  vegetable  product  should  be  associated  in  the 
account  of  Eden  with  'gold'  and  the  'onyx'  (or 
•  beryl '  in  margin).  The  reference  to  the  word  in 
Nu  1 1 '  helps  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature 
of  bedolah ;  the  '  eye '  of  the  manna  is  said  to  be 
like  the  'eye'  of  bidolah;  and,  as  suggested  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  substance  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus  as  having  a 
peculiar  lustre,  and  occurring  in  rounded  grains  of 
a  greyish  colour  'like  coriander  seed'  (Ex  I6").t 
These  illustrations  at  once  sorest  the  pearl,  which, 
though  not  a  mineral,  is  a  hard,  stony  substance, 
round  in  form,  and  with  special  lustre,  much  prized 
by  the  ancients  as  an  ornament,  abundant  in  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,§  and  in  all  probability 

*  If  bdellium  be  the  correct  tnnslatioii  for  bSd/Uah,  thai, 
according  to  Joeephus,  it  ms  'one  ci  the  cweet  ^lioes,'  Ant. 
m.  L  & 

t  The  LXX  renders  it  hy  m*lfmi  in  Gn  and  bj  MfCmXXt  in 
No.  The  tnnidators,  thei^bre,  oonndered  it  to  be  a  preeiouB 
stone,  bat  leave  ttie  reader  a  choioe  between  two  verj  different 
si^eoea.  This  view  is  opposed  hy  Bocb»x%  {Hieroz.  iL  Gl^-^SBS, 
iii.  582X 

t  Modem  Seienee  in  BOU  Lands,  p.  19a 

5  G.  X.  CuTTon,  PersM,  iL  456 


in  those  of  the  rivers  entering  from  the  north,  such 
as  the  Euphrates,  Tigris  (Hiddekel),  and  the  two 
other  streams  descending  from  the  highlands  of 
Persia.  Probably  those  obtained  from  the  Pison 
(the  modem  Kaiun  ?)  were  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
value.  Fresh -water  mussels  producing  peiffla 
frequent  many  rivers  in  both  henuspheres,  as  for 
example  those  of  the  Briti^  mes.  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  United  States  and  Canada, 
Japan  and  China;  the  rivers  in  which  the  pearl 
mussels  breed  are  chiefly  those  descending  from 
mountainous  regions  in  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
climates ;  in  the  case  of  the  Pison  the  waters 
descending  from  the  mountains  at  high  altitudes 
would  have  aflbrded  the  conditions  of  temperature 
required  for  their  vitality. 

LmxAitnuE.— Dditndi,  ir««Mr  Onik  tifor  di«  Gen.  pi  84(Bng. 
tr.  L  127):  Diltanann,  Qtmetis,  p.  &7;  Spmiell,  JTstes  an  Gen. 
n.  SO;  'bigtttm'm  &qpce.Timia,n.2SO;  Dmwao, Med. Seitiue 
m  BiUe  Lands,  p.  U6 ;  also  in  Xafoa.  Srd  aer.  iiL  201,  and 
iB^pos.  Titaa,  ir.  9881  £.  HULI.. 

BE  is  frequent  for  'are'  in  the  pres.  indie 
pL  of  all  persons,  but  not  in\  ariable,  nor  can  any 
system  be  discovered  :  cf .  Ps  107*  '  Then  are  they 
glad  because  they  be  quiet ' ;  and  Mt  9^  '  '  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee'  with  the  parallel  passa^ 
Lk  5*  *thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.**  Eng.  KV 
occasionally,  Amer.  RV  always,  gives  'are'  for 
'be.' 

The  verb  'to  be,'  in  one  or  other  of  its  parts, 
translates  a  great  variety  of  Heb.  and  Gr.  expres- 
sions, some  of  which  are  highly  idiomatic,  and 
should  be  attended  to.  In  NT  the  commonest 
word,  after  clfd,  is  yifo/uu,  which  is  probably  never 
identical  with  el/d,  since  it  expresses  coining  into  the 
state  rather  than  being  in  it,  but  cannot  luways  be 
distin^ished  from  it  in  English.  (It  is  preeisebr 
the  distinction  between  sein  and  werelen.)  BY 
wherever  possible  gives  '  become,'  as  Jn  l(y"  *  they 
shall  become  one  flock '  for  AV  *  there  shall  be  one 
fold.' 

Observe  also — i. '  To  be '  in  its  primal  sense  of 
'  to  exist,'  as  in  Hamlet's  famous  line — 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.' 

Gn  5** '  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him ' ;  Wis  13* '  out  of  the  good 
things  that  are  seen  know  him  that  is';  He  II* 
'  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is.* 
2.  '  To  be  the  case,'  esp.  in  the  phrase  '  be  it  that,' 
Job  19*  '  And  be  it  indeed  that  I  have  erred.'  3. 
*  To  belong  to,'  esp.  in  'peace  be  to,'  *  grace  be  to,' 
etc.  Sir  25'  '  Well  is  him  that  hath  found  prud- 
ence.' 1.  '  To  happen,'  Ac  21"  '  So  it  was  {awipii) 
that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers.' 

T  TTastttvo^ 

BEACH.— In  Mt  13»-«,  Jn  21*  Ac  21*  27»-«, 
that  is,  wherever  the  Gr.  in  NT  is  a«7taX6j,  RV 
changes  '  shore '  into  '  beach,'  leavmg  '  shore  *  for 
xetXos  , =.-£(;•= 'lip').  The  beach  is  properly  the 
part  of  the  shore  washed  by  the  tide. 

J.  HASTIKG& 

BEALIAH  (.-t^r2  '  J'  is  lord ').— A  Benjamite  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Ch  12»). 

BEALOTH  (ni'yjf?),  Jos  15**. — An  unknown  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah.     See  Balah. 


BEAM  is  the  tr.  of  several  Heb.  words, 
t.  TJX  'eregh,  Jg  16",   a  weaver's  hand-loom  (to 
whi(^  Samson's  hair  was  fastened),  not  simply 

*  In  1611  the  two  forms  aeem  to  be  stfll  equally  aooeptahie,  and 
for  the  most  part  A  V  foDows  prerioas  veraoos.  The  jxerioaa 
TOBons  do  not  always  agree,  however.  ThosinMtS^Tindale 
has, '  Fbr  many  are  called,  bat  feawe  be  chosen' ;  but  the  Great 
KMe,  '  For  many  be  called,  bat  feaw  are  dKMoi.*  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  'are'  generaOy  replaces  'be,'  as  may  be 
seen  1^  comparing  ibe  Prajer-Books  ot  1(104  and  of  1662  (jt-g. 
Kcding'S  Li^tryiae  Britanmeat,  pp.  xxo,  8, 38, 93,  rt&X 
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the  beam.  The  same  word  is  tr^  '  shuttle '  Job  7*. 
2.  ni:?  indndr,  a  weaver's  beam,  to  which  the  web 
is  attaciied.  Goliath's  spear  handle  is  compared 
to  it,  1  S  17''  and  2  S  211";  jiig  brother  Lahmi's, 
1  Ch  20";  and  that  of  an  Egyptian  slain  by 
Benaiah,  1  Ch  1 1^.  3.  .Tiip  kdrah,  2  K  6«- »,  2  Ch  3^ 
Ca  1",  a  beam  to  be  used  as  the  rafter  of  a 
house ;  hence  the  roof  itself  used  iig.  for  the 
house,  Gn  19^  'they  are  come  under  the  shadow 
of  my  roof.'  'Beam'  in  older  Eng.  was  used  for 
the  tree  before  it  was  squared  into  a  beam  ;  this 
use  is  found  in  2  K  6^*- *  'as  one  was  felling  a 
b.'  4.  33  grbh,  1  K  6*  for  the  beams  supporting  the 
roof  of  Solomon's  temple ;  but  the  meaning  (per- 
haps the  reading)  is  uncertain.  5.  v)>i  zeld',  1  K  7' 
in  ref.  to  Solomon's  own  house.  In  6'  the  same 
word  is  tr**  '  chambers,'  which  seems  to  be  its 
meaning  in  7^  also.  See  RVm.  6.  D'99  kdphfs, 
Hab  2"  '  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  b.  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it ' — a  girder 
probably  (a  connectendo,  says  Ges.  Thes.  s.v.). 

In  NT,  only  Sok6s,  Mt  7^^»,  Lk  Q^-^^fu  of  the 
beam  in  the  eye :  a  common  classical  word  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  esp.  for  rooting.  LXX  uses  it  for  tr" 
of  k6rah,  Gn  lO^,  1  K  G^- »,  Ca  1".      J.  Hastings. 

BEANS  (Via  p6l,  Kva/j.os,  faba).— There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  vegetable  alluded  to  is 
the  horse-bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  L.  It  is  still 
known  by  the  Arabs  as  ful,  which  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Heb.  pOl.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Ea.st,  and  famishes  a  coarse  cheap  article 
of  diet,  which  is,  however,  eaten  by  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  There  are  several  other  kinds 
of  beans  grown  in  Palestine,  as  the  string  bean, 
Vigna  Sinensis,  L.,  var.  sesquipedalis,  L.,  which 
is  known  as  luhiyeh  belediyeh,  and  the  kidney  bean, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L.,  lUbiyeh  ifrangtyeh,  and  a 
climbing  bean  known  as  lubiyeh  kmds,  which  is 
probably  a  variety  of  Phaseolus  mul'tiflorus,  L. 
The  fiU  (horse-bean)  is  used  in  two  stages  of  its 
development :  one,  the  pods  in  the  unripe  state, 
like  string  beans ;  the  other,  the  ripe  beans,  which 
are  boiled  as  the  ordinary  white  beans.  In  botli 
these  stages  they  are  made  into  a  stew  with  meat, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  fat,  or  with  oil  alone,  and 
often  flavoured  with  onion  or  garlic.  Fill  is  sown 
in  Oct.  or  Nov.,  after  the  early  rains,  and  harvested 
earlier  or  later  in  the  spring,  according  to  the  stage 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  When  harvested  for  the 
seed,  it  is  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  stalks  are 
trodden  and  CTit  to  pieces  on  the  threshing-floors, 
and  the  seeds  extracted  and  winnowed,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  grains.  It  was  the  seeds  that  were 
ground  with  barley,  lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches  to 
make  bread  (Ezk  4*).  It  is  mentioned  only 
once  more  as  part  of  the  supplies  brought  by  the 
trans-Jordanic  friends  of  David  when  he  had  fled 
to  Mahanaim  (2  S  17=*).  This,  with  the  other 
supplies,  would  be  just  what  would  be  needed  and 
available  to-day  in  the  same  region  and  under 
similar  circumstances.  G.  E.  Post. 

BEAR  (31  or  3i't  dCb,  Aptcros,  dpKos,  ursus,  nrsa). 
— There  is  but  one  species  of  bear  in  Syria,  Ursus 
Syriacus,  Ehr.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  dubb,  which  is  the  Arab,  form  of  duL 
It  closely  resembles  the  brown  bear,  Ursus  arctos, 
L.,  of  Europe.  It  has,  however,  a  greyish  brown 
fur.  Tristram  says  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  Ursus 
isabellimis,  Hors/.,  of  India.  The  bear  is  found  in 
all  the  wilder  regions  of  alpine  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon,  far  more  abundantly  in  the  latter  range, 
esp.  its  more  unfrequented  northern  solitudes, 
than  in  the  former.  During  the  cold  weather  of 
winter,  esp.  in  exceptionally  rigorous  seasons,  it 
comes  down  to  the  lower  mountains  in  search  of 
food.     It  is  found  sparingly  in  the  mountains  ot 


Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab.  Very  rarely  is  it  seen 
in  Western  Palestine. 

The  bear  feeds  principally  on  roots,  bulbs,  fruits, 
and  other  vegetable  products.  It  is  fond  of  the 
chick  pea,  which  is  much  cultivated  on  the  higher 
levels,  wliere  the  farmer  often  suffers  serious  losses 
from  the  bear's  voracity.  When  not  abundantly 
supplied  with  vegetable  food,  it  will  attack  sheep 
and  other  animals.  It  rarely  attacks  man,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  runs  away  from  him  as 
fast  as  possible. 

It  is  clear  that  bears  were  once  aVmndant  in 
Palestine,  when  that  country  was  more  wooded  than 
it  is  now.  David  killed  one  in  Judaea  (1  S  H**'*). 
Two  .she-bears  are  saitl  to  have  torn  forty-two  chil- 
dren between  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  K  2^).  There 
are  a  number  of  allusions  to  the  characteristics  of 
bears  in  OT.  The  bear  lies  in  wait  (La  3'").  The 
she-bear,  'robbed  of  her  whelps,'  is  described  as 
specially  ferocious  (2  S  17*,  Pr  17",  Hos  13»).  It  is 
spoken  of  as  second  to  the  lion  in  danger  to  man 
(1  S  17^*-^,  Am  5'").     A  graphic  picture  of  the 

Eeaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  the  cow  and  the 
ear  feeding  together,  and  their  young  lying  down 
together  (Is  11"). 

There  is  not  the  sliglitest  warrant  for  the  LXX 
rendering,  \vko%  {tvolf,  Pr  28'*),  nor  n4pifji»a 
{anxious  thought,  Pr  17^='),  for  d6b.  In  both 
passages  the  bear  is  undoubtedly  meant. 

G.  E.  Post. 
BEARD. — The  Egyptians  strongly  disliked  hair 
on  the  face  :  they  shaved  themselves,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  also  to  do  so.  Joseph,  coming  from 
prison,  had  to  shave  before  appearing  to  the  king 
(Gn  4P^).  The  unshaven  face  betokened  grief. 
False  beards,  however,  were  worn,  varying  in  size 
and  shape  with  the  rank  of  the  individual.  Those 
of  the  common  people  were  short — that  of  the 
monarch,  long  and  square-bottomed :  deities  are 
represented  with  beards  curled  up  at  the  end. 
The  Jews  and  kindred  peoples  have  always  attached 
extreme  importance  to  the  beard.  The  leper  alone 
was  bound  to  shave  (Lv  14").  The  Jews  appear 
with  beards  in  the  Assyr.  sculptures  of  tlie  taking 
of  Lachish.  They  had  no  special  rule  for  their 
slaves ;  unlike  the  Romans,  wlio,  when  they  took 
to  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear  beards. 
'  Cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  beard,'  and  making 
cuttings  in  the  flesh,  are  prohibited  (Lv  11)-'*"*). 
These  practices  are  marks  of  idolatry  (Jer  41'), 
and  the  peoples  of  the  '  polled  corners '  are  to  drink 
the  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  (Jer  O-'s  2,">^  49'='). 
Certain  neighbouring  nations  cut  off  the  hair 
between  the  ear  and  the  eye  in  honour  of  the 
god  Orotal.  Tlie  prohibition  distinguislied  Israel 
from  idolaters.  In  time  the  Jews  came  to  regard 
the  hairs  on  this  part  as  sacred  ;  lience  the  long 
grotesque  love-locks  of  the  modern  Ashkenazim. 

A  large  graceful  beard  is  a  coveted  distinction 
in  the  East,  often  securing  respect  for  its  pos- 
sessor. Carefully  tended,  it  may  yet  in  grief  be 
neglected,  and  actually  plucked  (2  S  It)-').  The 
Arab  who  shaves  disgraces  his  family,  who  for 
generations  are  called  'sons  of  the  shaven  one.' 
To  injure  a  man's  beard  is  a  deep  insult  (2  S  ItH 
etc.).  When  a  Greek  priest  is  deiKJsed,  the  heaviest 
humiliation  is  the  cutting  of  his  beard.  Deliberate 
defilement  of  the  beard  would  be  accepted  as  clear 
proof  of  madness  (1  S  211'').  It  is  common  to 
swear  by  the  beard  ;  and  in  pressing  a  suit,  success 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  a  hand,  if  jKJssible, 
under  tlie  beard  of  him  who  is  addressed. 

W.  EWING. 
BEAST. — Three  words  in  Heb.  are  so  translated 
in  AV  and  RV.  1.  nrri^  bvhnn/ih,  the  Arab. 
bPhimah,  which  is  defined  as  '  any  quadniped,  even 
if  it  live  in  water,  or  any  animal  not  endowed  with 
reason.'     In  the  sense  of  a  quadruni'<l.    we  have 
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dean  beasts  (Gn  7*) ;  in  cotUradistinction  to  man 
(Gn6",  Ex  g^-io-^;;  animals  to  be  eaten  (Lv  11»); 
mammalia,  as  constituting  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal classes  of  the  vertebrates,  beasts, /awls,  creep- 
ing  things,  and  fshes  (1  K  4*^);  in  the  sense  of 
tlie  animal  kingdom  (Pr  30*);  of  domestic  ani- 
mals (1  K  18'),  esp.  f^iftSf  animals  (Neh  2") ;  of 
icUd  animals  (Dt  32**).  Tliis  word  is  arbitrarily 
tr.  in  both  AV  and  RV  cattle  (Gn  l"-»  2*'  3"  7"-=^ 
9=«Ps50i"etc.).    See  Cattle. 

2.  TjT?  be'ir  (Ex  22»,  Nu  208- "  AV  '  beasts,'  but  v.* 
of  the  same  chapter  'cattle.'  'Cattle'  is  read  by 
It V  in  N  u  2a'-  f- ",  and  by  A V,  RV  in  Ps  78«.  Both 
give  '  beasts '  in  Gn  45^'',  the  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word. 

3.  ~;~  hayyah  (haytho,  poetic  form,  with  old 
case  ending,  Gn  1=",  Ps  50^*  79=*  etc.).     It  is  used 

(1)  of  animals  in  general  (Gn  8^,  Lv  11'  etc.); 

(2)  in  contradistinction  to  bchem&h,  Le.  wsild  h. 
(Gn  7"  8^  9*  etc.),  specialised  in  the  b.  of  the  reed 
(marg.  AV,  text  R  V  Ps  68^) ;  evU  b.  (Gn  37»- » 
etc.);  b.  of  the  field  (Ex  23"  etc.);  ravenous  b. 
(Is  35').  The  word  hayyah  is  tr.  in  otjier  places 
living  creatures  (Ezk'l*  etc.);  /i/c  (Ps  143*,  Is  57**, 
RV  quickening,  etc.);  appetite  (Job  38^®);  living 
thing  (Gn  1**  etc.)=Arab.  hayatcdn,  'animal.' 

j  The  words  for  beast  in  NT  are  chiefly  :  1.  0r)piop, 
j  Ac  28*  of  a  \Tper ;  Tit  1^^  of  the  Cretans ;  more 
i  generally  in  He  12^,  Ja  3^.  It  is  the  word  used 
!     more   tlian   30   times  in    Rev  for  the  Beast  of 

the  Apocalypse  (on  which  see  Nitmber,  Revela- 
j     TIOX).     2.  The  word  i;Qov  is  used  in  Rev  4*  foU. 

of  the  '  living  ones '  who  were  round  about  the 
I  throne  (AV  *  beasts,'  RV  more  suitably  '  living 
!     creatures ').  G.  E".  Post. 

BEATING.— See  Ceimes  axd  Puxishjiexts. 

BEATITUDE.— The  word  '  beatitude '  does  not 
occur  in  the  English  Bible.  In  Biblical  Theology 
j  it  signifies  either  (1)  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  (2) 
I  one  of  the  declarations  of  fclessedness  made  by 
j  Christ  as  attached  to  certain  virtues,  or  conditions, 
j  or  persons.  The  word  in  this  latter  sense  is  the 
I     subject  of  this  article.* 

j  Several  of  Christ's  declarations  of  blessedness 
j  are  isolated  beatitudes,  called  forth  by  special  cir- 
cumstances :  Mt  ll''  =  Lk  7"^,  Mt  13i«  =  Lk  10», 
Mt  24«  =  Lk  12«*,  Mt  16",  Lk  ll^s  12",  Jn  13" 
20*.  There  are  no  beatitudes  in  St.  Mark,  and  the 
word  fjuLKapios  does  not  occur  in  his  Gospel,  but  in  the 
Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apoc.  there  are  several : 
1  P  3"  4",  Ja  11^28^  Rev  P  U^  16"  19»  20«  22^- K 

But  the  term  is  most  commonly  used  of  those 
general  declarations  of  blessedness  made  by  Christ 
in  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (v.*"") 
and  St.  Luke  (6**"^),  which  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished   as    the     'Sermon    on    the     Mount' 

*  Beaiitudo  is  used  in  this  sense  as  early  as  Ambrose  :  <iuatiior 
tatUum  bmititudinet  aanetM  Lvau  Dominieas  potuit,  octo  vtn 
mtnetus  Motthau* :  ted  in  his  oeto  iUte  quatucr  sunt,  et  in  ittu 
quatuor  illai  octo.  Hie  enim  qvatuor  veliU  rirtvies  itmplana  est 
cardiTUtles  (Expot.  Evang.  ue.  Lhc.  ▼.  49,  Migne,  xiv.  xt.  1649). 
In  Gr.  luac^furuis  bas  this  meaning  in  the  Litnrgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  elsewhere :  the  /tMutfirftsi  are  sung  on  Sundays 
instead  of  the  third  antiphon.  In  English  this  use  of  'beati- 
tcde '  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  1500. 


and  the  'Sermon  on  the  Plain.'  The  question 
whether  the  two  evangelists  give  us  divergent 
records  of  the  same  dwcourse  or  records  of  two 
different  but  similar  discourses,  will  probably  never 
cease  to  be  discussed,  for  proof  is  impossible.  But 
the  beatitudes  as  recorded  by  each  are  a  consider- 
able element  in  the  evidence.  In  Mt  we  have 
eight  beatitudes  and  no  woes;  in  Lk  four  beati- 
tudes and  four  corresponding  woes.  Moreover,  in 
the  beatitudes  wliich  are  common  to  both  there 
are  important  differences.  (1)  Those  in  Mt  are 
in  the  third  person,  and  apply  to  all  mankind: 
'for  theirs  is,  'for  they  shall,'  etc.  Those  in  Lk 
are  in  the  second  person,  and  apply  primarily  to 
those  present :  '  for  yours  is,'  '  for  ye  shall,'  etc. 
(2)  In  Lk  the  more  spiritual  words  which  occur 
in  Mt  are  omitted,  and  the  blessings  are  assigned 
to  external  conditions.  Actual  poverty,  sorrow, 
and  hunger  are  declared  to  be  blessed, — no  doubt 
as  opportunities  of  internal  graces ;  and  the 
corresponding  woes  are  utter^  against  actual 
wealth,  jollity,  and  fulness  of  bread, — as  sources 
of  grievous  temptation.  In  the  last  beatitude  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  two.  In  Lk  there  is 
no  blessedness  assigned  to  unpopularity,  unless  it 
is  incurred  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake ;  and  there 
is  no  woe  on  popularity  for  His  sake. 

The  first  oifterence  explains  the  second.  The 
universal  declarations  in  Mt  require  the  spiritual 
conditions.  The  special  declarations  in  Lk,  being 
addressed  to  disciples,  do  not.  Even  for  pagans, 
to  be  poor  in  spirU  and  to  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness are  blessed  things  :  but  it  is  only  to  the 
faithftd  Christian  that  actual  poverty  and  actual 
hunger  are  sure  to  be  blessings.  To  others  these 
trials  may  be  barren  suffering,  or  may  harden 
rather  than  chasten.  The  beatitudes  omitted  in 
Lk  are  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Mt, 
viz.  those  relating  to  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
pure  in  heart,  and  the  peacemakers. 

The  eight  beatitudes  may  be  regarded  as  an 
analysis  of  perfect  spiritual  wellbeing ;  and  nowhere 
in  non-Chnstian  literature  shall  we  find  so  sublime 
a  summary  of  the  best  elements  in  the  felicity 
attainable  by  man.  They  correct  all  low  and 
carnal  views  of  human  nappiness.  But  it  is 
fanciful  to  find  a  gradation  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  recorded,  e.g.  that  poverty  of  spirit  is  the 
death  of  self -righteousness ;  mourning  the  burial 
of  self -righteousness ;  meekness  the  virtue  that 
takes  the  place  of  self-righteousness,  etc. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  notice  that  they  do 
not  describe  eight  different  classes  of  people,  but 
eijrht  different  elements  of  excellence,  which  may 
all  be  combined  in  one  and  the  same  man.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  almost  certain  to  be  so  com- 
bined, e.g.  being  poor  in  spirit  Mnth  meekness,  and 
endurance  of  persecution  with  mourning.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  with  Ambrose  that 
the  four  given  by  St.  Luke  virtually  include  the 
whole  eight;  but  to  make  each  of  the  four  cor- 
respond to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  is  to 
force  the  meaning  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  a  clear  way  the 
difference  between  Mt  and  Lk  in  the  four  beati- 
tudes which  they  have  in  common : — 


St.  Matthew. 
Blessed 

1.  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  are  they  that  mourn :  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 

4.  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness :  for 
they  shall  be  fiUed. 

8.  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
proach you,  and  persecute  you. 


St.  Luke. 
Blessed 

1.  are  ye  poor:  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  are  ye  that  weep  now :  for 
ye  shall  laugh. 

2.  are   ve  that   hunger   now : 
for  ye  shall  be  filled. 

4.  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate 
you,  and  when  they  shall  sepa- 


St.  LtTKE. 

Woe 

1.  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for 
ye  have  received  your  consolation. 

3.  ye  that  laugh  now !  for  ye 
shall  mourn  and  weep. 

2.  unto  you,  ve  that  are  full 
now  !  for  ye  shall  hunger. 

4.  when  all  men   shall   speak 
well  of  vou  :   for  in  the   same 
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and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Re- 
joice, and  be  exceeding  glad : 
lor  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven  :  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophets  which  were  before 
you. 


rate  you,  and  reproach  you,  and 
cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Rejoice  in 
that  day,  and  leap  for  joy :  for 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven :  for  in  the  same  manner 
did  their  fathers  to  the  prophets. 


manner  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets. 


A.  Plummek, 


BEAUTIFUL  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

BEBAI.— 1.  ('35)  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
returning  exUes  (Ezr  2"  8^  10=",  Neh  7"  10'«,  1  Es 
5"  IF).  See  Genealogy.  2.  (Bvliai)  An  utterly 
unknown  locality  mentioned  only  in  Jth  IS'*.  B 
and  Vulg.  omit.     The  text  is  probably  corrupt. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

BECAUSE  was  formerly  used  (and  is  still  used 
locally)  to  express  the  purpose.  Thus  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.  (1621)  'Anointing  the  doors  and  hinges 
with  oyl,  because  (=in  order  that)  they  should  not 
creak.'  There  are  two  examples  in  AV,  Wis  11^ 
'  And  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men  b.  they  should 
amend'  (RV  'to  the  end  they  may  repent'); 
Mt  20'^  '  And  the  multitude  rebuked  them  b. 
(RV  'that')  they  should  hold  their  peace.' 

J.  Hastings. 

BECHER  (n2|  'young  camel').—!.  Son  of  Eph- 
raim,  Nu  26^*  =  1  Ch  7^"  where  the  name  appears  as 
Bered.  Patronymic  in  Nu  26^  Becherites  (AV 
Bachrites).  2.  Son  of  Benjamin,  Gn  46-S  1  Ch  1^-^ 
and  implicitly  in  1  Ch  8^  where  for  MT,  '73;f'N  Wn? 
= his  first-born,  Ashbel,  we  should  probably  read  nsa 
^^•■i'i}\— Decker  and  Ashbel.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BECHORATH  (n^iD^i).— One  of  Saul's  ancestors 
(1  S  91,  1  Ch  78). 

BECK  (from  verb  '  beck,'  which  is  a  short  form 
of  beckon),  now  nearly  displaced  by  '  nod,'  occurs 
2  Mac  8i«  AV  and  RV;  '  Almightv  God,  who  at  a 
beck  can  cast  down  both  them  that  come  against 
us  and  all  the  world'  (Gr.  evl  vedpxm). 

Beckon  occurs  more  frequently,  but  only  in  NT.  It  deserves 
attention  on  account  of  the  precision  of  the  Greek  words. 

1.  There  is  the  simple  niw,  to  nod,  to  make  sijrns  with  the 
head,  Jn  13^*  of  Simon  Peter's  nod  to  John  to  ask  who  was  to  be 
the  betrayer ;  Ac  24io  of  Felix's  nod  to  Paul  to  speak. 

2.  Aia»ii/'fti,  lit.  '  to  nod  through,'  Lk  122  of  Zacharias'  beckon- 
ing (RV  '  making  signs ')  to  the  people,  im  perhaps  expressing  the 
range — not  to  one,  but  to  many. 

3.  K*T<Knt/'4i,  lit.  '  to  nod  down  to,'  Lk  57  '  they  beckoned 
nnto  their  partners  in  the  other  boat.' 

Other  compounds  of  »iu«  found  in  NT,  but  not  tr^  'beckon,' 
are  (1)  ixn-joi,  Jn  ."iis  '  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away ' ; 
(2)  ifiuti,  Lk  l'i2  'they  made  tigns  to  his  father';  and  (3) 
iirttiiai,  Ac  1820  '  he  consented  not.' 

4.  Then  there  is  nim  '  to  shake,'  with  its  compounds  a»ariiiu, 
iixrtiu,  xaTaa-fiu,  of  which  Only  the  last  is  tr<i  '  beckon,'  to  make 
signs  with  the  hand,  esp.  before  beginning  to  address  an  audi- 
ence, Ac  1217 1316 1988  2140.  j^  Hastings. 

BECOME.— 1.  As  tr.  of  -irpiTru  '  to  be  seemly,' 
'appropriate,'  'b.'  is  found  Mt  3"",  Eph  5»,  1  Ti 
210,  Tit  21  (RV  'befit').  He  2i<>  1^  'such  an  high 
priest  became  us.'  In  Tit  2^  'in  behaviour  as 
becometh  holiness'  (RV  'reverent  in  demean- 
our'), the  Gr.  is  one  word  lepoirpeinjs,  from  lepSs 
'sacred'  and  irp^irei  'it  is  becoming.'  In  Ro 
16^  '  as  becometh  saints '  the  Gr.  is  d^lus  rOiv 
a.'ylu)v  '  worthily  of  the  saints '  ;  so  in  Ph  1"  '  as  it 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ'  (RV  'worthy  of). 
2.  In  Bar  3'^  occurs  the  obsolete  phrase  '  where  is 
become,'  for  '  what  is  become  of ' :  '  Where  are  the 
princes  of  the  heathen  become  ? '  (RV  omits  '  be- 
come').  Cf.  Wither  (1628),  'Why  should  the 
wicked  .  .  .  say.  Where  is  their  God  become  ? ' 

J.  Hastings. 

BECTILETH  Plain  (ri  irtUov  BaiKTaXald),  Jth 
2*1. — Between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  Perliaps  the 
Bactiali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  21  miles  from 
Antioch.  The  Syriac  supposes  an  original  reading, 
n'?Epn'3  '  house  of  slaughter '  (?).     C.  R.  Conder. 


BED  (for  which  RV  substitutes  '  couch '  in  1  Ch 
51,  Est  1«  7«,  Job  17",  Ps  4P,  Pr  7i«,  Ca  1",  and 
'litter'  in  Ca  3^)  is  AV  tr.  of  the  following  Heb. 
words:—!,  ajfp  (fr.  i^v  'lie  down ')  40  times,  2. 
yis;  (fr.  nr,  'spread  out')  poet.  1  Ch  5'  (fr.  Gn  49*), 
Job  17l^  Ps  63"  1323.  3,  j;^.,  (f^.  game  root)  Is  28**. 
i.  n:nj;;^  ('flower-bed')  twice,  Ca  o'*  6'-,  to  which 
RV  adds  Ezk  17^- 1°.  8.  no'?  (fr.  npj  'stretch  out') 
26  times.  6.  enj;  (a  four-post  bed?)  4  times. 
Job  7",  Ps  413,  |>r  7^  (;a  pe.  The  last  two 
words  appear  to  be  parallel  in  meaning  in  Am  6*, 
'that  lie  uiK)n  beds  (map)  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches  (dpsna).'  Both  are 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  '  bier,'  n^p  in  2  S  3*i, 
b-ji;  in  Syr.  (comp.  'arsd'  in  Lk  7"),  while  a??*o  is 
applied  in  2  Ch  16"  to  Asa's  resting-place  in  his 
tomb.  All  this  lends  support  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  interpret  the  '  bedstead '  of  Og  (Dt  3")  of 
a  sarcophagus  (see  Driver,  ad  loc).  The  word  nee, 
written  without  vowel  points,  might  be  read  either 
HBO  '  bed  '  or  nao  '  staiF.'  Hence  in  Gn  47^'  we  find, 
'  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  t/ie  bed's  head,  the  tr. 
following  MT  (naan  tntSk),  while  in  He  11"  we 
have  'Jacob  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of 
his  staff,'  which  adopts  the  LXX  evl  rb  S.Kpo»  riji 
pd^dou  aiiToO.     See  next  article.         J.  A.  Selbie. 

BED.— The  bed  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ 
in  essential  respects  from  that  of  other  Oriental 
peoples.  It  consisted  of  a  mat  and  quilt  to  lie 
upon,  and  a  covering  or  coverlet.  '  For  the  bed  is 
snorter  than  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it; 
and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap 
himself  in  it'  (Is  28-'**).  The  adjuncts  were  the 
pillow  and  the  bedstead  and  its  ornaments. 
Amongst  all  classes  the  custom  was  to  sleep  in 
the  day-clothes  without  any  material  change  of 
garments  ;  sheets  were  therefore  superfluous.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  bed  consisted  only  of  the  day- 
clothes  and  the  outer  garment  or  cloak.  '  If  thou 
at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  garment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  restore  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down  : 
for  that  is  his  only  covering  ;  it  is  his  garment  for 
his  skin  :  Avherein  shall  he  sleep? '  (Ex  22-"^). 

The  ordinary  bedding  used  throughout  the  East 
at  the  present  day  is  probably  similar  in  character 
to  that  which  has'been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  con- 
sists of  (1)  a  mat  of  rushes  or  straw  ;  (2)  skins,  or 
a  cloak  or  a  quilt  stutted  with  dry  herbs,  hair,  or 
vegetable  fibre  to  lie  upon  ;  (3)  a  covering  of  light 
stuff  in  summer,  or  ot  skins  or  quilted  stufl"  in 
winter.  The  bedding  is  rolled  up  (Pr  22-'')  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  being  aired  in  the  sun,  is  put 
away  in  a  chamber  or  closet.  Many  of  these  beds 
are  kept  in  a  house,  and,  when  the  inmates  are  few, 
they  are  sometimes  stacked  one  on  another  and 
form  a  temporary  bedstead.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  bed  for  sleeping  on  and  the  divan 
or  couch  for  resting  on  during  the  day.  The  bed 
is  essentially  an  article  that  can  be  moved  about 
readily  from  place  to  place.  '  Bring  him  up  to  me 
in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him  ( I  S  19'*).  '  Behold, 
men  bring  on  abed  a  man  that  was  palsied'  (LkS""'"'). 

There  is  usually  some  portion  of  the  house  set 
apart  as  a  room  where  the  M-hole  family  may  sleep. 
'My  children  are  with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise 
and"  give  thee '  (Lk  ll'"*).  Among  the  very  poorest 
a  portion  of  the  floor  is  set  apart,  and  this  is  often 
somewhat  raised  up  above  the  surrounding  floor  so 
as  to  serve  as  a  bedstead.     When  there  are  two 
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storeys,  the  beds  are  on  the  upper  floor,  and  daring 
the  summer  time  they  are  usually  on  the  flat  roof 
Thus  references  are  constantly  made  to  going  up 
to  bed,  which  may  indicate  either  a  bed  raised  up 
on  a  bedstead,  or  situated  in  an  upper  chamber,  or 
on  the  roof  (Gn  49^).  '  Thou  shalt  not  come  down 
from  the  bed  whither  thou  art  gone  up '  (2  K  1*) ; 
'  nor  go  up  into  my  bed '  (Ps  13# ;  cf.  1  S  28*»). 

The  beid  is  usually  placed  near  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  was 
placed  alongside  the  wall.  'Then  he  turned  his 
lace  to  the  Mali  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord'  (2  K 2(F). 

The  bed  used  by  watchmen,  both  when  in  the 
fields  watching  tor  marauders  and  when  acting  as 
doorkeepers,  is  of  the  simplest  form,  and  requires  no 
description  :  '  A  booth  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers' (Is  1®.     See  Cucumber). 

In  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the  house  or 
family,  the  bed  is  enriched  and  embroidered.  This 
is  so' also  among  the  Bedawin  and  dwellers  in 
tents.  '  I  have  spread  my  couch  with  carpets  of 
tapestry,  vrith  striped  cloths  of  the  yam  of  fegypt ; 
I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon'  (Pr  7^^");  'the  couches  were  of  gold 
and  silver'  (Elst  1*). 

Pillows  and  cushions  are  the  usual  adjuncts  of 
beds  in  the  East  at  the  present  dav,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  were  as  generally  used  in  early 
days  in  Palestine  as  they  were  among  the  Greelcs 
after  the  Homeric  age.  A  piece  of  stone  such  as 
that  used  by  Jacob  (Gn  28")  at  Bethel  would  be 
naturally  accepted  as  a  pillow  by  a  native  of 
Palestine  on  the  line  of  march  at  the  present  day. 
The  quilt  or  pillow  of  goats'  hair  placed  by  ilichal 
(1  S  19^-)  in  Darid's  bed,  though  only  a  makeshift 
hastUy  put  together,  indicates  the  use  of  pillows 
at  that  time.  Those  mentioned  E^k  13'*  do  not 
necessarily  appear  to  be  bed  piUows.  Pillows  at 
the  present  day  are  usually  made  of  the  same  staff' 
as  the  bedding,  but  more  profusely  ornamented 
and  embossed,  and  in  wealthy  houses  covered  with 
satin,  silk,  and  embroidery.  '  The  silken  cushions 
of  a  bed '  (Am  3^').  Sometimes  the  finest  linen  is 
lightly  tacked  on  the  embroidery,  probably  to 
protect  the  face  from  the  roughness  of  the  work. 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  bedsteads,  when  used, 
were  probably  light  portable  frames  for  keeping 
the  bedding  off  the  ground,  and  for  carrying  sick 
persons,  as  on  a  litter.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
allusion  to  a  bedstead  except  perhaps  that  of  Og, 
kin^  of  Bashan,  there  are  several  references  which 
indicate  that  beds  were  raised  above  the  floor.  In 
the  passage  relating  to  Jacob's  '  bed  of  sickness ' 
{Gn47^M,  the 'bed's  head' is  referred  to.  See  also  1  S 
19",  2  S  3*',  Lk  o'*'^.  In  whatever  sense  the  passage 
referring  to  Og,  '  behold  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead 
of  iron '  (Dt  3"),  is  to  be  understood,  the  hard  black 
basalt  so  common  in  Bashan  is  probably  referred  to. 

There  are  numerous  indications  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  the  palaces,  there 
were  bedsteads  highly  ornamented,  and  that  the 
richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  and  bed- 
steads among  the  Asiatics  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  bedsteads  in  the  most  wealthy 
houses  were  of  costly  kinds  of  wood,  veneered  with 
tortoise-sheU  and  ivory,  and  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  couches  of  '  gold  and  silver ' 
(Est  1®)  probably  included  the  bedstead.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  t"he  '  beds  of  ivory '  (Am  6*  3'*).  The 
ten  beds  with  feet  of  silver,  anti  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  them,  sent  to  Eleazar  the  high  priest  (Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  ii.  15),  evidently  included  the  bedsteads. 

The  ornaments  of  the  bedstead  included  the 
canopy  and  pillars.  '  King  Solomon  made  himself 
a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon.  He  made 
the  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of 
gold,  the  seat  of  it  of  purple '  (Ca  3^").     '  There 


were  hangings  of  white  cloth,  of  green,  and  of  blue, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to 
silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble ;  the  couches  were 
of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  porphyry 
and  white  marble,  and  alabaster  and  stone  of  lilue 
colour '  (Est  1").  '  Now  Holofemes  rested  upon 
his  bed  onder  a  canopy,  which  was  of  purple,  and 
gold,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones  inwoven ' 
(Jth  10==^).  C.  Wakkkn. 

BEDCHAMBER.— See  House. 

BEDAD  (1T2).— The  father  of  Hadad,  king  of 
Edom  (Gn  36»=1  Ch  1*»). 

BEDAN  (n?)- — 1.  Mentioned  with  Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel  as  one  of  the  deliverers  of 
Israel  ( 1  S  12").  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Jg, 
and  it  is  probably  a  corruption  for  Barak  (so  T.Yx 
and  Pesh.).  Chronologically  Barak  should  precede 
Gideon,  but  the  order  cannot  be  pressed  (cf.  v.*). 
The  Jews  explain  pa  as=i~i2  'a  son  of  Dan,'  i.e. 
Samson;  this  is  impossible.  The  more  obvious  emen- 
dation, '  Abdon  ( j-?i',  Ewald),  is  unsuitable,  since  little 
is  known  of  this  hero.     2.  A  Manassite  (1  Ch  7"). 

J.  F.  STENNnrc. 

BEDEIAH  (•rT3='TPJ^  'servant  of  J"'). — One  of 
those  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr  lO*") :  in 
1  Es  9"  apparently  Pedias. 

BEE  (■Tpa^  debdrdh,  fU\iff<ra^  apis). — The  bee  is 
known  in  Arab,  as  nahl,  but  dtutr  is  a  swarm  of 
bees,  pi.  dubdr.  The  common  term  for  wasp  or 
hornet  is  dabbUr,  which  is  a  corruption  of  zenhur. 

The  bee  is  an  insect  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Syria  and  Pal.,  both  wUd  and  hived.  The  wild  bee 
is  most  common  in  lonely  ravines,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  often 
with  great  difficvdty  accessible  to  man.  They  also 
make  their  hives  in  hoUow  trees  ( 1  S  14^-  ^) ;  but  as 
the  forests  are  few  in  th^e  lands,  they  are  a  less 
natural  refuge  for  the  bees  than  the  rocks  (cf.  Dt 
32^,  Ps  8P*).  Tristram  says  that  they  are  specially 
abundant  in  the  M-ildemess  of  Judsea,  and  that  most 
of  the  honey  sold  in  S.  Pal.  comes  from  these  wild 
hives.  This  explains  the  allusion  (Mt  3*),  '  and  his 
meat  was  locusts  and  >vild  honey.'  It  also  explains 
the  sentence  (Dt  1"),  'The  Amorites,  which  dwelt 
in  the  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you,  as  bees  do.'  When  tame  bees  are  disturbed, 
it  is  well  known  how  furiously  they  will  attack 
their  disturber.  But  their  vehemence  is  as  nothing 
to  that  of  the  wild  bees,  which  are  unaccustomed 
to  man.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  299) 
says,  'The  people  of  Ma'alia  (in  Wady  ^m) 
several  years  ago  let  a  man  down  the  face 
of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  and  extracted  a  large 
amount  of  honey ;  but  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he  could  not  be 
mdu(^  to  repeat  the  exploit.'  The  Psalmist  says 
(Ps  118^),  'They  compassed  me  about  like  bees,' 
alluding  to  the  threatening  attacks  of  these  insects. 

It  was  said  of  the  land  of  promise  that  it  was  a 
'land  floM-ing  with  milk  and  honev.'  This  is 
partly  justified  by  the  wild  bees  an^  honey,  but 
still  more  so  by  the  large  numbers  of  domesticated 
bees.  Every  peasant's  house  has  its  beehives. 
Sometimes  they  are  boxes,  as  with  us  ;  sometimes 
a  broken  water  jar  is  made  to  serve  ;  but  more 
usually  they  are  wicker  cvlinders,  about  4  ft.  long 
and  10  in.  in  diameter,  plastered  over  with  cow- 
dung,  and  stopped  with  the  same  material  at  either 
end,  except  a  few  holes  for  the  entry  and  exit  of 
the  bees.  The.se  hives  are  often  piled  in  a  pyra- 
midal shape,  with  four  or  more  at  the  base,  and 
plastered  together  with  cow-dung  to  protect  them 
from  the  heat,  and  shaded  with  branches  of  trees. 
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For  hiving  bees,  manoeuvres  are  used  similar  to 
those  so  common  in  the  West.  The  superior  of  a 
convent  near  lieirttt  had  a  chest  i)artially  filled 
with  figs,  through  the  keyhole  of  which  a  swarm 
of  bees  entered.  The  following  day  four  jars, 
with  a  little  grape  honey  smeared  inside,  were  put 
in  succession  to  the  keyhole,  and  filled  with  bees. 

It  is  certainly  not  customary  for  the  people  in 
Bible  lands  to  hiss  to  their  bees  (Is  7**).  It  might 
have  been  in  Bible  days.  It  is,  however,  universal 
to  whistle  to  pigeons  in  order  to  recall  them  from 
their  flight.  Hundreds  of  persons  can  be  seen  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  large  cities 
amusing  themselves  in  this  manner  a  little  before 
sunset.  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  bees  lack 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  honey  is  usually  extracted  about  the  time 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Cross,  in  the  middle  of  Sept. 
A  man  with  his  face  masked  with  iron  gauze  and 
his  hands  protected  with  mittens,  simply  puts  his 
hands  into  the  hive  and  extracts  the  combs,  leaving 
a  little  for  the  bees.  The  honey  is  usually  squeezed 
out  of  the  combs,  and  packed  in  jars  {bottle,  marg. 
I  K  14*)  or  tins,  and  sometimes  in  skins.  The 
people  of  the  Antilebanon  plateau,  north  of  Damas- 
cus, raise  large  quantities  of  honey. 

A  bee  cultivator  from  America  settled  some 
years  ago  in  Beirut  to  raise  bees.  He  spoke  of 
the  Sj'rian  bee  as  superior  to  the  usual  breeds  of 
Europe.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Apis 
mellijica  of  Europe,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  is 
the  Apisfasciata,  Lat. 

As  many  of  the  plants  to  which  the  bees  resort 
are  aromatics,  much  of  the  honey  has  a  decided 
flavour,  often  very  agreeable,  sometimes  a  little 
rank.  Tlie  wax  is  principally  used  in  making 
tapers  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  candles  were  known  in  ancient  times.  The 
people  are  very  fond  of  honey.  They  dip  their 
bread  in  it.  'i'hey  make  certain  kinds  oi  cakes 
(Ex  16*^)  and  pastry  with  it.  They  sometimes 
preserve  fruit  in  it.  They  eat  it  in  quantities  sur- 
prising to  Occidentals.  It  is  seldom  eaten  direct 
from  the  comb.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  an  article  of  commerce  in  Bible  lands. 
Jacob  sent  some  of  it  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gn  43"). 
Judah  and  Israel  sold  it  to  Tyrian  merchants  for 
export  (Ezk  27^^).  Stores  of  honey  were  collected 
for  this  purpose,  as  at  Mizpah  (Jer  41").  Consider- 
ing the  large  quantities  of  honey  produced  in  Pal. 
there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  that  c'j'n  debash 
signifies  the  dibs,  the  grape  honey  of  our  time. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  over  the 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion  (Jg  14**). 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  in  a  few  hours  after  an 
animal  is  dead,  jackals,  dogs,  and  vultures  often 
reduce  the  carcase  to  a  ligamentous  skeleton, 
which  is  soon  dried  in  the  fierce  heat,  and  would 
make  as  savoury  a  hive  as  the  cow-dung-plastered 
baskets  which  are  used  for  raising  bees,  and  the 
cow-dung  trays  on  which  silk-worms  are  developed. 

Honey,  vy]  debash,  could  not  be  used  in  burnt- 
offerings  (Lv  2"). 

Honey  is  used  to  illustrate  moral  teachings.  A 
man  is  exhorted  to  eat  honey  and  the  honey  comb 
(Pr  24'^),  but  warned  against  surfeit  (Pr  25'*-"). 
It  was  a  simile  for  moral  sweetness  (Ezk  3'), 
and  for  the  excellence  of  the  law  (Ps  19^"),  of 
pleasant  words  (Pr  16"),  and  of  the  lips  (Ca  4^i), 
and  as  a  figure  for  love  (Ca  5'). 

The  LXX  adds  to  Pr  G^  'Go  to  the  bee,  and 
learn  how  diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work 
she  produces  ;  whose  labour  kings  and  private  men 
use  for  their  health.  She  is  desired  and  honoured 
by  all,  and,  though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since 
she  values  wisdom  she  prevails.'  This  ])as.sage 
exists  in  the  Arabic  version,  and  is  quoted  by 
ancient  writers.  G.  E.  Post. 


BEELIADA  (v:;^;;?  'Baal  knows').— A  son  of 
David,  1  Ch  14^,  changed  in  conformity  with  later 
usage  (see  Ishbo-sheth)  into  Eliada  (vy}}^  '  El 
knows ')  in  2  S  5'*.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BEELSASUS  {liiiXaapoi),  1  Es  5«.— One  of  the 
leaders  (irpoTtyovfif.voi)  of  those  Jews  who  returned 
to  Jerus.  with  Zerub.,  called  Bilshan,  Ezr  2-,  Neh 
V.  The  form  in  1  Es  appears  not  to  have  come 
through  the  Gr.  of  the  canonical  books,  but  to  be 
due  to  a  confusion  of  t  and  j  in  the  Heb. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BEELTETHMUS  (BeATe^/xot)- —  An  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Pal.,  1  Es  2'<'-  =»  (LXX  "•»). 
It  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title  of  liehum, 
the  name  immediately  preceding  it  in  Ezr  4"  (A 
^aaXrd/jL).  It  is  a  coiTuption  of  ci!9  H!?='lord  of 
judgment,'  and  is  rendered  'chancellor'  by  AV 
and  IIV  in  Ezr,  '  story-writer '  in  1  Es  2"  (6  ri 
TrpocrwiiTTovTa,  LXX).  The  title  has  been  explained 
by  the  Assyr,  inscriptions,  and  signifies  'lord  of 
official  intelligence '  or  '  postmaster '  (Sayce,  Introd. 
to  Ezr.,  Neh.,  and  Est.  p.  27).  See  Chancklloe. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BEER  (nx5  'a  well'). — 1.  A  station  in  the  journey 
from  Arnon  to  the  Jordan,  mentioned  Isu  21", 
with  a  poetical  extract  commemorating  the  digging 
of  a  well  at  this  spot.  The  context  indicates  the 
neighbourhood,  but  further  identification  of  the 
station  is  wanting.  Perhaps  the  words  translated 
'  and  from  the  wilderness,'  which  immediately 
follow  this  extract  (Nu  21^"),  should  be  translated 
(following  the  LXX  anb  4>piaTos),  '  and  from 
Beer,'  or  '  the  Avell.'  It  is  generally  identified 
with  Beer-Elim  (' well  of  mighty  men '?),  mentioned 
Is  15**,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
name  it  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  reference 
to  the  event  commemorated  in  the  song,  Nu  21"- ". 
See  Budde  in  New  World,  Mar.  1895,  p.  136  tf. 

2.  The  place  to  which  Jotham  ran  away  after 
uttering  his  parable  (Jg  9'-^).  Its  position  is  un- 
known. If,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  the  same  as 
Beeroth  (Jos  9"),  its  site  is  fixed  (see  Beeroth). 
But  Beeroth  is  in  Benjamin,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Jotham  fled  to  his  own  people  in  M&nasseh, 
and  not  southward.  A.  T.  Chapman. 

BEERA  (kin?).— A  man  of  Asher  (1  Ch  1^).  See 
Genealogy. 

BEERAH  (n-iNji). — A  Reubenite  who  was  carried 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ch  5*). 

BEER-ELIM.— See  Beer. 

BEERI  (nN^).— 1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
Esau's  wives  (Gn  26^),  sometimes  wrongly  identi- 
fied with  Anah  (which  see).  2.  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos  V).  H.  E.  Byle. 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI  (kt  'nV  "ik?  'Well  of  the 
Living  One  that  seeth  me,'  Gn  IG''- "  24"-  25").— 
It  is  expressly  described  as  '  the  founttiin  in  the 
way  to  Sliur,'  signifying  that  it  was  well  known, 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  whither  the  Egyptian 
Hagar  was  naturally  fleeing.  It  is  placed  between 
Kadesh  and  Bered;  but  the  site  of  neither  is 
certain.  Bered  has  been  located  at  El-Khalasah, 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Beersheba.  When  Abraham 
dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  he  is  said  (Gn  20') 
to  have  sojourned  in  Gerar  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  after.  Gn  25"  and  26'  also  imply  that 
the  well,  Beer-lahai-roi,  was  not  very  far  from 
Gerar.  Rowland  claims  to  have  found  the  true 
site  at  'Ain  MoildJihi,  some  50  miles  S.  of  Beer- 
sheba, and  10  or  12  miles  W.  of  'Ain  Kadis  (PEFSt, 
1884,  p.  177).    (See  Bered,  Hagar,  Lsaac,  Shur.) 

A.  Henderson. 
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BEEROTH  (rr-ifS. '  Wells').— One  of  the  confeder- 
ate Hivite  cities  which  ■wilily  made  alliance  with 
Joshua  after  the  overthrow  of  Ai  (Jos  9^").  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
18-^;.  The  Beerothites,  like  the  Gibeonites,  main- 
tained their  independence  as  a  tribe  in  Israel  even 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile  (Ezr  2-",  Neh  7**). 
The  occasion  of  their  flight  to  Gittaim  (2  S  -t*)  is  not 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  if  that  is  the  town 
named  (Neh  11**).  Rimmon,  the  father  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishbosheth,  and  Naharai,  Joab's  amionr- 
bearer  (2  S  23^'  RVm,  1  Ch  11^),  were  Beerothites. 
It  is  identified  with  Bireh,  8  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  great  northern  road,  the  usual  halting 
place  on  the  first  night  from  Jerusalem.  Tradi- 
tion connects  it  with  the  story  of  Lk  2*^  **  as  the 
place  whence  Mary  and  Joseph  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  tradition,  as  the  distance  is  convenient,  and 
the  usage  of  Eastern  caravans  seldom  changes. 

A.  Hexdersox. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN  (jCii:  'o?  n-.xz),  in  Dt 
10*  RV  ;  '  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,'  AV, 
LXX  Bi)poj$.  The  place  is  called  Bene-jaakan  in 
the  list  of  stations,  Nu  SS^^-  ^\  From  Gn  36^, 
1  Ch  1*^  the  Bene-jaakan  are  descendants  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  and  the  name  of  the  adjacent  station, 
Hor-haggidgad  (which  see),  contains  "in.  The  border 
of  Seir  or  Edom  is  the  probable  situation  of  this 
unidentified  spot.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

BEER-SHEBA  (y;r  nxs,  Arab.  Bir  es  Sehd).— 
A  village,  or  settlement,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wady 
es-Seba,  deriving  its  special  interest  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  patriarchs.  It  was  the  residence 
successively  of  Abraham  (Gu  21^^),  of  Isaac  (Gn 
26-*),  and  of  Jacob  (Gn  28**),  and  received  its 
name  ('  Well  of  the  oath ")  as  ha\"ing  been  the  place, 
marked  by  a  well,  where  Abraham  entered  into 
covenant  with  Abimelech,  king  of  Geirar  (Gn  21^  E). 
(A  ditl'erent  derivation  is  adopted  in  Gn  26®  J.) 
It  was  afterwards  visited  by  Elijali  when  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel  on  his  way  to  Horeb 
(1  K  19^).  Beer-sheba  fell  within  the  lot  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (Jos  19^),  though  included  in  the 
wider  boundaries  of  Jud^.  It  was  botmded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Negeb  or  'South  Coimtry,'  a  spacious 
tract  of  imdulating  chalky  downs,  wide  pastures, 
and  generally  waterless  brook  courses.  Its  position 
in  the  extreme  south  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  '  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba'  (Jg  20^,  1  S  3*  etc.  )= all  the 
territory  of  Israel.  The  converse  '  from  B.  to 
Dan'  occurs  in  1  Ch  21-,  2  Ch  30*.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  where  there  is  some  moisture  is  exceed- 
ingly ric&,  and  is  rudely  cultivated  by  the  fellahin, 
who  succeed  in  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  In  the  tracts  around  Beer-sheba  the 
Bedawin  find  ample  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  which  towards  evening  assemble  in  crowds 
around  the  wells  as  they  did  three  thousand  years 
ago.  That  the  district  was  once  thickly  inha$it«d, 
probably  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  before  the 
Mohammedan  irruption,  is  shown  by  ruined  walls 
and  foundations  wnich  are  visible  at  intervals  for 
several  miles  between  Bir  es-Seba  and  el-Tel  Milh. 
The  position  of  Bir  es-Seba  is  marked  bv  lines  of 
foundations  along  some  rising  ground  a"bove  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river,  amongst  which  is  the 
foundation  of  a  Greek  church,  ^^-ith  apse,  sacristy, 
and  aisles ;  and  in  the  valley  below  are  the  cele- 
brated wells  sunk  through  alluvial  deposits  into 
the  limestone  rock.  These  are  five  or  six  in  number ; 
and  of  the  two  principal  ones  the  larger  is  regarded 
with  confidence  as  coming  down  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  This  (according  to  Tristram  i  is  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  who  point  to  it  as  the 
work  of  Ibraham  el-Khalil  (Abraham  the  Friend). 
Conder,  who  carried  out  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 


this  part  of  Pal.,  states  that  the  depth  of  the  well 
is  45  ft.,  and  that  it  is  lined  with  nn^  of  masonty 
to  a  depth  of  28  ft  That  some  of  the  stones  are 
not  veiy  ancient  is  shown  by  his  discovery  of  a 
tablet  dated  505  A.H.,  at  a  depth  of  15  coorses. 
This,  however,  does  not  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
extreme  age  of  the  well  itself,  but  only  suggests 
that  it  had  been  repaired  during  the  l2th  cent. 
The  marble  blocks  which  form  the  rim  of  the  well 
are  deeply  cut  bv  the  ropes  used  for  drawing  water ; 
and  rude  marble  trough.s  of  circular  rorm  are 
arranged  round  the  well  for  the  use  of  the  cattle. 
A  second  well,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  is  found  at  about 
300  yds.  to  the  W.  of  that  just  described,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  a  third,  23  ft.  deep,  which 
is  dry. 

The  desert  of  Beer-sheba  is  very  beautiful  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when  the  surface  is 
carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers ;  but  later  in  the 
year  it  is  parched  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  not 
a  tree  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  or 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

TeU' es-Seba  is  the  site  of  a  village  at  the  jimction 
of  the  W.  el  -  KhaUl,  which  comes  down  from 
Hebron  on  the  north,  with  the  W.  es-Seba,  and  is 
2^  miles  from  Bir  es-Seba.  From  its  summit,  950 
ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  a  commanding  view 
is  obtained  of  the  country  around,  terminating 
along  the  E.  in  the  deep  ravines  and  rocky  slopes 
which  lead  down  to  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

LiTEBATCKB.— Conder,  Tent  Work,  18S0;  Hull,  M(m*t  Seir, 
SUai,  and  Wtxter%  Palestine,  1S89;  PEF  Map  of  Western 
Palestine,  by  Conder  and  Kitchener ;  see  also  Drirer  and  Trum- 
bull in  Expos.  Times,  viL  567  L,  viiL  89.  E.  HCLL. 

BEESHTERAH  (.tj??;??),  Jos  21".    See  Ashtar, 

OTH. 

BEETLE.— The  word  rendered  beetle  in  the  AV 
and  cricket  in  the  RV  (Lv  11—)  is  ^rr?  Itarffdl. 
It  is  an  insect  of  the  grasshopper  kind,  having 
'legs  above  its  feet'  to  leap  with.  The  Heb.  root 
hiT:  hargal,  as  its  cognate  harjal  in  Arab.,  signifies 
to  leap.  The  Arab,  word  harjalet  signifies  a  flight 
of  locusts,  and  harjuwdn,  the  I  and  n  being  inter- 
changeable, a  sort  of  grasshopper  or  locust  that 
leaps  without  flying.    See  LocusT.     G.  K  Post. 

BEEYE8,  the  pi.  of  '  beef,'  is  used  in  Lv  22»»- » 
Nu  31^  **•**•*•  **  for  the  animals  themselves,  not 
their  flesh.    Cf.— 

*  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.' 

Shaks.  Jf .  (>/'  F.  I.  iiL  6S. 

RV  retains  all  but  Lv  22^,  AV  '  a  free-wiU  offer- 
ing in  beeves  or  sheep,'  RV  '  a  free-will  ottering  of 
the  herd  or  of  the  flock.'  The  sing,  does  not  occur 
in  AV  or  RV,  but  the  Douay  Bible  (1609)  renders 
Dt  14^  '  the  pygargue,  the  wilde  beefe  (AV  '  wild 
ox '),  the  cameloparde.'  J.  Hastikgs. 

BEFORE,  meaning  '  in  the  presence  of,'  occurs 
frequently,  and  as  the  tr"^  of  a  great  variety  of 
Heb.  and'  Gr.  words.  Notice  Gn  11**  '  Haran  died 
before  his  father  Terah '  ('i?  ^i'  'before  the  face  of,' 
RV  '  in  the  presence  of ') ;  Sir  36*  'As  thou  wast 
sanctified  in  us  before  them,  so  be  thou  magnified 
among  them  before  us';  39^  'He  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  before  him ' ;  Bar  2®  '  Yet  have  we  not 
prayed  before  the  Lord.'  In  Gal  3®  '  the  Scripture 
.  .  .  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,'  the 
words  are  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Greek  (TpofvrftyeXiaaTo) 
and  b.  = '  beforehand,'  as  RV.     See  Afore. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

BEGOTTEN.— Only  begotten  is  the  tr»  in  AV 
and  RV  of  ^oj'cr/e^s  at  To  Si",  Jn  P*-  "^  3i6-  ^,  He  11", 
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1  Jn  4",  all  (except  To  8",  He  11"  '  Abraham  .  .  . 
oUered  up  his  only  b.  son ')  in  ref.  to  Christ.  The 
same  Gr,  word  is  found  in  Lk  7^^  'the  only  son 
of  his -mother,'  8*^  'he  had  one  (RV  'an')  only 
daughter,'  and  9^  '  he  is  mine  only  child.' 

Firstbegotten  is  the  tr.  of  irpuT&TOKo^  in  He  1', 
and  in  Kev  1*  (both  in  reference  to  Christ),  a 
word  which  is  here  by  KV  and  elsewhere  by  AV 
and  RV  tr''  '  firstborn.'  It  would  have  been  more 
accurate  if  '  lirst-begottcn'  had  been  given  as  the 
tr"  of  Trpwr. ,  and  '  only-lwrn '  of  iiov.  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  is  indeed,  as  Westcott  points  out, 
obscured  under  the  tr"  'only-begotten,'  since  in 
its  reference  to  Christ  it  is  the  Son's  personal 
Being,  not  His  generation,  that  is  the  thought. 
Both  words  express  the  Son  of  Man's  uniqueness 
among  the  sons  of  m»m,  fiov.  more  absoluteijr  than 
vpuiT.,  and  more  directly  in  relation  to  the  father. 
See  "Thayer,  NT  Lex. ;  and  Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol. 
Lex.  of  NT  Greek,  s.vv.,  and  (esp.  for  vowr.).  Light- 
foot  on  Col  1^».  J.  Hastings. 

BEGUILE.—'  To  beguile '  is  to  act  with  guile, 
to  deceive  ;  but  (like  '  amuse,'  which  originally 
meant  'to  bewilder')  it  is  mostly  employed  now 
in  the  sense  of  '  to  charm  away '  (care  or  time). 
This  meaning,  though  as  old  as  1611,  does  not 
occur  in  AV,  where  on  the  contrary  we  find  the 
word  signifying  directly  to  cheat,  as  Col  2"*  '  Let 
no  man  b.  you  of  your  reward'  (Gr.  Kara^pa^evu, 
from  ppa^etov  'a  prize,'  RV  'rob  you  of  your 
prize.'  See  the  criticism  of  this  tr.  by  T.  S.  Evans 
m  Lot.  and  Gr.  Verse,  p.  xlix).       J.  Hastings. 

BEHALF  (Jy  his  half,  i.e.  on  his  side,  then  as  a 
prep,  with  a  direct  object,  bihalf  him)  is  used 
only  in  prepositional  phrases  'in  or  on  (his) 
behalf,'  and  (now  almost  entirely)  '  in  or  on  behalf 
of.'*  Until  recently  a  clear  distinction  was  pre- 
served between  'on  behalf  of  and  'in  behalf  of,' 
the  former  signifying  '  in  reference  to '  or  '  on 
account  of,'  the  latter  only  '  in  the  interest  of,' 
'for  the  sake  of. 't  This  distinction  is  preserved 
in  AV.  Thus,  Ex  272^  '  it  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  their  generations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Israel '  (that  is,  the  beaten  oil  shall  be 
a  perpetual  gift  from  or  on  the  part  of,  nxo,  the 
children  of  Israel) ;  1  Co  1*  '  I  thank  my  God 
always  on  your  behalf '  (irepl  {j/iQp,  RV  '  concerning 
you ').  But  2  Ch  16"  '  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show 
himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart 
is  perfect  toward  him '  ;  Ph  1^  '  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
sufter  for  his  sake'  (RV  'in  his  behalf).  But 
'  in  this  behalf,'  or  '  on  this  behalf,'  indifferently, 
as  2  Co  93  '  in  this  behalf,'  1  P  418  '  on  this  behalf ' 
(both  4i/  T(f5  fidpei  tovti^,  TR,  but  in  1  P  4^'  editors 
prefer  dvofiari,  whence  RV  '  in  his  name '). 

J.  Hastings. 

BEHEADING.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

BEHEMOTH  (n'mn^  bchemAth,  perhaps  for  Egyp. 
p-ehc-m.au,  'ox  of  the  water'). — The  word  is  tr. 
in  all  passages  except  Job  40^'"^*  as  the  plural  of 
hiMmdh,  with  the  signification  of  beasts.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  beast  (Ps  73**),  which  is 
in  the  original  mhcmOth,  refers  to  the  same  animal 
as  that  in  Job.  But  the  first  member  of  the  paral- 
lelism in  the  psalm  refers  to  ignorance,  and  the 
putting  of  the  intensive  plural  be)t/:m6th  =  beasts,  in 
the  second,  would  seem  to  condense  into  his  folly 
all  that  is  in  the  beasts.  Others  have  supposed 
that  bchcmSth  ncgeb,  the  beasts  of  the  south   (Is 

•  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  and  CenUiry  Diet,  say  behalf  Is  used  only 
with  on  or  in,  forgetting  Dn  111*  AV  '  a  prince /or  his  own  b." 

t  Except  where  the  meaning  is  '  In  the  name  of,'  when  either 
form  wag  used. 


30*),  refers  to  the  animal  of  Job,  and  that  the  south 
wfis  Egypt.  But  negeb  refers  to  Egypt  only  in  one 
other  context  (Dn  II  often).  Istiiali  more  probably 
refers  to  the  southern  portion  of  Juda;a  and  the 
wilderness  of  et-Tih,  and  the  fact  that  a  partial 
catalogue  of  the  beasts  is  given  makes  it  improbable 
that  one  beast,  and  that  not  a  savage  or  venomous 
creature,  is  intended. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  the  animal  intended  in  Job.  As 
some  have  thought  that  some  other  extinct  or 
living  animal,  or  some  animal  type,  as  the  pachy- 
dermatous, was  intended,  it  will  be  well  to  examine, 
in  the  light  of  an  accurate  rendering,  whether  the 
description  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus. 

13  Behold  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee  ; 
He  eatelh  grass  like  an  ox. 

16  Behold,  liis  strength  is  in  his  loins, 

And  liis  power  in  the  muscles  of  liis  belly. 

17  He  lowers  his  tail  like  a  cedar  : 

The  sinews  of  his  thigh  are  braided  together. 

18  His  bones  are  tubes  of  copper, 

Their  bulk  as  a  forging  of  iron. 

19  He  is  the  first  of  God's  works  : 

He  who  made  him  gave  him  his  sword- 

20  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  pasture  ; 

All  the  beasts  of  the  field  sport  there. 

21  Beneath  the  lotus  tree  he  lielh  down, 

In  the  shadow  of  the  reed  and  swamp. 
23  The  lotus  trees  overshadow  him  ; 

The  willows  of  the  streams  surround  him. 

23  Behold  the  river  swells,  and  he  does  not  flee  ; 

He  is  confident  though  Jordan  were  poured  into  his  month. 

24  Will  one  take  him  before  his  eyes  ; 

Or  wUl  one  bore  his  nostrils  with  hooks  (rings)? 

Remembering  that  this  is  Oriental  poetry,  tliere 
is  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  well  apply  to  the 
hippopotamus :  he  is  herbivorous  (v.i*) ;  he  is 
remarlcable  for  the  stoutness  of  his  Ixxiy  (v.^®) ;  his 
taU  is  thick  and  rigid,  and  his  legs  sinewy  (v."); 
his  bones  are  solid  (v.i^) ;  he  is  the  largest  animal 
indigenous  in  Bible  lands ;  his  teeth  cut  the 
herbage  as  with  a  sword  (v.^*) ;  he  comes  up  out  of 
the  water  to  the  plantations  to  feed  ;  the  term  hill 
is  applicable  to  low  elevations  as  well  as  to  high, 
and  in  the  language  of  poetry  could  be  used  of  the 
knolls  arising  from  the  general  level  of  the  Nile 
basin  (v.''^) ;  the  lotus  tree  (Zizyphus  Lotus,  L.)  is 
common,  as  also  reeds  and  swamps,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  he  dwells  (v.'*') ;  so  also  the  willows 
by  the  streams  (v. 2-) ;  the  allusion  to  the  inundation 
01  Egypt  fits  his  case  (v."^) ;  his  strength  is  such 
that  a  direct  attack  is  hazardous,  and  the  poet 
challenges  the  reader  to  bore  his  nostrils,  and  lead 
him  with  a  hook  or  ring  like  an  ox  (v.*-"). 

The  allusion  to  behemoth  is  the  approach  to  the 
climax  which  is  reached  in  leviathan,  the  crocodile. 
The  poet  beran  (ch.  38)  with  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  advanced  to  the  powers  of  inanimate 
nature,  tlien  through  the  lesser  phenomena  of 
animal  life  to  the  largest  of  the  quadrupeds,  to 
finish  with  the  invulnerable,  untamaule  '  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride'  (ch.  41*'). 

Literature. — Oxf.  Heh.  Lex.  s.v. ;  Dillmann  and  Davidson 
on  Job  40i5ff- ;  Delitzsch  on  Is  308.  q    j^    PosT. 

BEHOVE.  —  '  Behoof '  is  profit,  advantage  ;  it 
occurs  only  in  Pref.  to  AV  1611  '  For  the  behoof 
and  edifying  of  the  unlearned.'  '  Behove,'  now 
only  in  the  impers.  phrase  '  it  behoves,'  signifies 
necessity  arising  from  peculiar  fitness.  In  AV 
only  Lk  24''«  'it  b«»  Christ  to  suffer'  (TR  Met, 
edd.  and  RV  omit),  and  He  2"  '  it  b«>  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren  (&ip(i\e).  RV  adds 
Lk  24=«,  Ac  173  (both  ««).  J.  Hastings. 

BEKA  (AV  Bekah).  —  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

BEL  (S3),  originally  one  of  the  Bab.  triad,  but 
synonym,  in  OT  and  Apocr.  witli  Merodach,  'the 
younger  Bel,'  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon  (Jer  50^ 
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61**,  Is  46*,  Bar  6**).    See  Baal,  Babylonia,  Bel 
AND  THE  Dragon.  J,  A.  Selbie. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.— Two  legends  attached 
to  the  book  of  Dn  in  the  Gr.  and  other  VSS.  As 
in  the  rest  of  Dn,  the  ordinary  printed  text  is  that 
of  Theod.  (9) ;  but  Swete  has  given  the  text  of 
the  unique  LXX  MS  Chisianus,  on  the  opposite 
page,  throughout  Dn.  In  B  our  stories  follow  Dn 
M-ithout  a  break  ;  in  AQ,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  heading  dpacrn  i§'.  In  Vulg.  they  form  ch.  14  of 
Dn.  In  LXX  and  Syr. -Hex.  we  have  the  heading, 
'  From  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  son  of  Joshua, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.' 

Bel. — The  points  of  this  story  as  to  which  0  and 
LXX  agree  are  briefly  these : — In  Babylon  is  an 
image  of  Bel  which  Daniel  refuses  to  worship. 
The  king  expostulates,  and  shows  how  much  food 
it  daily  devours.  Daniel  in  reply  arranges  that 
the  king  shall  see  the  lectistemia  set,  and  the 
doors  sealed ;  but  takes  care,  when  the  priests  are 

tone,  that  the  king  shall  see  the  floor  sieved  with 
ne  ashes.  Next  morning  the  seals  are  intact,  but 
the  floor  shows  marks  of  naked  feet,  and  the 
secret  door  is  revealed  by  which  the  food  has  been 
taken  away.  After  this  the  priests  are  put  to 
death  and  the  image  destroyed. 

Theod. 's  task  was  to  revise  LXX.  In  the  case 
before  us  he  had  a  document,  probably  Aram., 
which  differed  in  detaU  considerably  from  LXX. 
In  w.''*  he  largely  transcribes  LXX ;  but  after 
that  uses  his  own  materials  very  freely.  The 
chief  variations  between  9  and  LXX  are  these : 
LXX  extracts  the  story  from  a  pseudepigraphic 
work  of  Habakkuk,  and  introduces  Daniel  as  '  a 
certain  man,'  '  a  priest,  son  of  Abal,  a  companion 
of  the  king.'  9  by  attaching  the  story  to  Dn 
identifies  him  with  the  prophet,  and  makes  the 
king  to  be  Cyrus,  successor  of  Astyages.  Bel's 
daily  allowance  is  in  LXX,  besides  the  flour,  4 
sheep  and  6  firkins  of  oil ;  in  9,  40  sheep  and  6 
firkins  of  wine.  The  PhiUipp's  cylinder,  i.  R.  65, 
records  that  Nebuchadrezzars  daUy  offering  was 
one  fine  ox,  fish,  fowl,  etc.,  the  best  of  oil,  and  the 
choicest  wines  like  the  waters  of  a  river  (Ball, 
Speaker's  Apocr.  ii.  352).  LXX  introduces  in 
yy  14. 17  « honourable  priests,'  friends  of  the  priest 
Daniel,  with  whose  signets  the  doors  are  sealed. 
9  does  not.  LXX  says  the  food  offered  was  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  priests.  9  omits  this.  While 
9,  not  LXX,  says  that  Daniel  destroyed  both  the 
image  and  the  Temple  of  Bel.  Cf.  Hdt.  L  183 ; 
Strabo,  xvL  1. 

The  Peshitta  is  taken  from  ©.  Its  chief  deviations  from  9  are 
▼.•»  •  forty  rams,'  'Bel  my  God'  (cf.  Schrader,  COT  iL  60)  v.* 
'  Bel  is  cUirt ' ;  yM  '  The  king  sealed  it  .  .  .  with  the  ring  of 
Daniel.'  More  important,  however,  are  the  cases  where  it  dis- 
cards 8,  and  follows  LXX,  as  in  vJ  'Xothing  has  he  ever 
eaten ' ;  v. is  '  He  saw  all  eaten  which  had  been  offered  to 
Bel ' ;  while  in  v.2i  we  have  a  conflate  reading,  '  consumed 
what  was  "  offered  to  Bel "  LXX,  "  on  the  table  " '  6.  Neabauer 
in  his  Tobit  gives  a  passage  from  Midrash  Babba  de  Rabba, 
where,  in  Greek-rabbinic  characters,  L«  found  an  almost  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  Peshitta  as  given  by  Lagarde.  The  Vulg.  gives 
a  minutely  accurate  tr.  of  9.  The' Syr. -Hex.  in  Ceriani's  Mon. 
Sae.  et  prof,  follows  LXX  ;  but  its  marg.  gives  three  readings  of 
O:  '40  sheep'  for  'four';  'wine'  for  'oil'  in  v.*;  and  the 
account  of  the  sieving  of  the  floor  in  v.i*. 

The  Dragon. — The  points  common  to  aU  Je^\-ish 
varieties  of  this  Haggada  are  as  follows :  There 
was  in  Babylon  a  great  dragon,  ^^-idely  revered,  and 
fed  by  its  worshippers.  Daniel  was  again  a  non- 
conformist. In  reply  to  the  king's  expostulations 
he  volunteered  to  till  the  monster,  if  the  king 
would  consent,  without  any  weapon.  Permission 
being  granted,  he  made  a  large  bolus,  of  which 
pitch  was  the  chief  ingredient,  and  threw  it  down 
the  dragon's  throat ;  thus  causing  it  to  burst  and 
die.  The  populace,  enraged,  clamoured  for  Daniel's 
death.     The  king  yield^,  and  Daniel  was  ca.st  into 


a  den,  where  were  7  lions ;  and  he  was  there  6  or 
7  days.  On  the  last  day  Habakkuk  was  cooking 
food  for  his  reapers,  when  an  angel  came  and 
carried  him  and  his  provisions  through  the  air  (cf. 
Ezk  8',  and  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
Kesch,  Agrapha,  381  ff.)  to  the  lions'  den,  to  feed 
Daniel.  When  the  king  came  and  found  Daniel 
alive,  he  magnified  J",  and  cast  the  accusers  into 
the  den,  where  they  met  with  instant  death. 

The  dragon  myth  had  a  much  wider  circulation 
than  that  of  Bel]  and  was  much  more  flexible  in  its 
details.  It  is  doubtless  a  Judaized  version  of  the 
old  Sem.  mjrth  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  dragon, 
which,  terrestrial,  maritime,  or  celestial,  represents 
Chaos  or  Disorder,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  god 
of  the  present  order  of  things.  In  the  Bab.  myth, 
it  is  Tinamat  who  is  assailed  by  Bel-^Ierodach.  Bel 
let  loose  a  storm-wind  *  which  the  monster  received 
into  its  mouth,  and  '  with  violence  the  wind  tilled 
its  belly,'  and  '  its  belly  was  stricken  through '  (cf. 
Gunkel,  Schopfung  una  Chaos,  320-323,  and  Ball  in 
Speaker's  Apocr.  ii.  347). 

The  fluidity  of  the  myth  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  almost  every  version  furnishes  details  oi  its 
own.  LXX  contributes  that  Daniel  used  '  30 pounds 
of  pitch,'  v.^ ;  that  the  king  consulted  with  his  com- 
panions, v.* ;  that  the  lions'  den  was  reserved  for 
conspirators  against  theking,  and  that  the  lions  were 
fed  daily  on  the  bodies  of  two  criminals,  v.*^  ;  that 
the  mode  of  death  was  selected  that  Daniel  might 
not  receive  burial,  v.^ ;  and  that  Habakkuk  had 
with  him  a  jug  of  mixed  ^vine,  v.^.  Vulg.  closely 
follows  9,  but,  besides  some  smaller  deviations,  it 
appends  a  doxology,  v.*^,  after  the  manner  of  Dn 
6=**  ^.  Lagarde's  Syr.  adheres  closely  to  9  ;  but  it 
adds,  V.**,  that  the  Icing  came  to  the  den  '  to  weep 
for  Daniel,'  and  makes  a  brief  repetition  in  v.**, 
Neubauer's  vers,  from  Midrash  Rabba  de  Rabba, 
which  is  mostly  a  mere  transliteration  of  Syr.,  adds 
one  item  not  found  elsewhere  :  '  and  they  covered 
the  den  with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's 
ring,  and  ■with  their  signets,'  y.^^ :  and  with 
Walton's  vers,  it  says,  '  the  angel  put  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  Habaklcuk.'  RajTuund  Martini,  who 
wrote  an  anti-Jewish  work,  Ptujio  Fidei,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  cites  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  professedly 
from  a  Midrash  Major  on  Genesis  (Neubauer's  Tobit, 
p.  viii. ).  His  text  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart 
(only  by  a  better  scribe)  of  the  unique  MS  con- 
tainmg  Midrash  Rabba  de  Rabba,  except  a 
hiatus  by  homoeoteleuton  in  v.^  (see  Delitzsch,  De 
Habacuci  Vita,  p.  32).  Another  Midrash  gives  a 
condensed  account  of  the  dragon  myth  in  Heb., 
but  says  that  Daniel  took  straw  and  -wrapped  nails 
in  it  which  pierced  the  monster's  viscera  (Bereshith 
rabba,  §  68  ;  Del.  p.  38).  Josippon  ben  Gorion,  the 
pseudo-Jos.,  the  author  of  a  mytho-historical  work, 
c.  A.D.  &40,  ascribes  the  death  of  the  dragon  to 
combs  concealed  in  pitch ;  he  fixes  sunset  as  the 
hour  of  Habakkuk's  transportation,  and  says  that 
he  returned  'before  the  reapers  finished  eating,' 
Del.  op.  cit.  40. 

Gaster  (PSBA,  Sov.  Dec  1894)  announcea  the  discovery  of  an 
Aiam.  text  of  the  story  of  the  Dragon  in  the  Chronicles  ofJeroK- 
meei.  This  he  claims  to  be  the  very  text  used  by  ©  in  revfeing  LXX 
It  is  certainly  a  striking  document.  Its  dialect,  both  in  vocabu- 
lary and  g^rammatical  forms,  is  that  of  Onkelos.  It  is  a  longer 
narrative  than  any  other,  and  possesses  some  unique  readings ; 
as,  e.g.,  'flax'  in  v.27 ;  '  without  sword  or  spear,'  v.*  ;  'Daniel 
was  in  the  den  seven  days,'  v.so ;  '  land  of  Israel,'  v.S* ;  *  and 
when  Habakkuk's  spirit  returned  to  him,'  v.3'.  But  the 
antiquity  of  its  text  is,  I  think,  most  clearly  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  it  contains  many  readings  found  in  the  several  VSS,  but 
until  now  deemed  unique ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  a  '  Source.' 
With  the  Vulg.  only,  it  reads,  'behold  now,'  ▼.»;  'what  ye 

•The  Aram,  word  for  'storm-wind*  is  >«c;:i  ;  for  'pit**,' 
KS'T.  Is  this  an  accident?  or  does  it  not  rather  indicate  that 
the  story  circulated  in  Aram.,  and  thus  'pitch'  was  in  time 
substituted  for  'storm- wind'?     Cf.  the  omission  of  J?  in  75 

for  Si-3. 
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worship,"  V.27 ;  and  '  from  the  den  of  lioii*,'  y.*^.  With  Sjt. 
only,  it  reads,  '  and  the  dragon  swallowed  them,  and  died,'  y.^  ; 
'My  Lord,'  v. 3*;  'in  one  ftour,' v.s» •  '  who  steruiered  Uaniel,' 
y*i.  With  Josippon,  it  adds  that  the  angel  took  Habakkuk 
'with  the  food  that  was  in  his  hands,"  v.3«,  and  states  that 
Daniel  put  iron  eonibt  in  the  pitch,  and  that,  when  the  pitch 
melted,  the  combs  pierced  Uio  viscera  of  the  dragon,  and  thus 
caused  its  death,  v.^^. 

Language. — Most  scholars,  from  Eichhorn  to 
Konig,  have  considered  the  orig.  lang.  of  these 
stories  to  be  Greek  ;  but  Gaster  s  discovery  looks 
strongly,  if  not  decisively,  in  favour  of  Aramaic. 
The  confusion  of  h^'A^  =storm-wind,  and  K5M=pitch, 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  awkward  word 
(LXX")  a<l>pa.'yi.aa.ix€vo%=Qr.T\  is  best  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  latter  was  read  for  odd  =  KKilaas  ; 
and  besides  this,  many  divergent  parallel  readings 
yield,  Avhen  translated,  very  similar  Aram,  words, 
e.g.— 


"  look  at  seals,  ^anox 
■"^  king  rejoiced,  «"tn 
"  see  the  guile,  Knps' 
SI /of  the  doomed,  k'isit 

\  =irepiKaddp/jiaTa 
*>  inthemidst,Vu]g.,U3 
4., /slandered,  n')i-vp  i'?dk 

\SoChr,  Syr. 


safe  .  .  .  ?  . 
looked, 
threshold,     , 
and  2  rams, . 


Nsptr 
xn3T  '31 


in  the  den,  Chr,  .  n:i2 
/cause  of  his  n'linip  kS'v 
\destruction,  So9,Vulg. 


Canonicity. — The  Roman  Church  admits  the 
genuineness  of  these  stories,  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
LXX ;  and  in  the  uncritical  age  of  the  early 
Church,  many  Gr.  and  Lat.  Fathers  quoted  tliem 
as  part  of  Dn,  e.g.  Irenajus,  iv.  5. 2  ;  Tertullian,  de 
idololatria,  c.  18;  and  Cyprian,  ad Fortunatum,  c.  11. 
Julius  Africanus  was  the  first  to  call  the  matter  in 
dispute,  in  his  Letter  to  Origen.  Origen  replied  ; 
and  in  his  Stromata,  Book  x.,  expounded  Susanna 
and  Bel.  From  this  exposition  Jerome  quotes  in 
his  commentary  on  Dn  13.  14.  In  his  Prmfatio  in 
Danielem,  Jerome,  Avhile  in  sympathy  with 
Africanus,  conceals  himself  behind  a  learned  Jew. 
He  says  he  had  heard  a  Jew  deride  the  Gr.  additions 
to  Dn.  The  Jew  asked  M-hat  miracle,  or  indication 
of  divine  inspiration,  there  was  in  a  dragon's  being 
killed  by  a  piece  of  pitch  ;  or  in  the  detection  of  the 
tricks  of  the  priests  of  Bel.  These  things  were  done 
rather  by  the  prudence  of  a  clever  man  than  by  the 
prophetic  spirit.  As  to  Habakkuk's  aerial  flight, 
with  a  bowl  of  pottage  in  his  hand,  the  Jew  refused 
to  accept  Ezk  8*  as  at  all  parallel :  since  Ezk 
in  the  spirit  saw  himself  being  carried,  and  •  was 
brought  in  visions  of  God  to  Jerus.'  Still  Jerome, 
in  view  of  the  Universal  acceptance  of  the 
'  Additions,'  decided  to  publish  them  '  veru  ante- 
posito.'  Other  objections  urged  more  recently  are 
(1)  the  inconsistencies  of  0  and  LXX,  and  their 
many  improbabilities.  (2)  That  dragon-worship 
was  unknown  in  Babylon  (so  Eichhorn,  Bissell). 
This  is  probably  true  ;  but  the  Babylonians  had  a 
snake  deity.  Ci.  Baudissin  in  Herzog,  art.  '  Drache 
zu  Babel,'  and  Ball,  357.  (3)  The  image  of  Bel 
was  not  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  but  by 
Xerxes ;  Hdt.  i.  183. 

Literature. — For  MSS  in  which  our  stories  are  found,  see 
Danikl.  The  best  Com.  is  Ball's  in  Speaker's  Apocr.  Other 
useful  helps  are  Bissell  in  Lance's  series ;  Fritzsche,  Handlnich 
zu  den  Ajyoc.  vol.  i. ;  Zockler  in  Kgf.  Kom.  1891 ;  l)elitzsch,  de 
Habaexm  vita  atcpie  cetate,  1842  ;  Schiirer,  IIJP  11.  iii.  184  ff. ; 
Josippon  ben  Oonon,  ed.  Breithaiipt,  1710  ;  Zunz,  Gottendiciutl. 
Vortrdge,  p.  129 ff.,  1892;  Keubauer,  Tobit,  Oxford,  1888. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
BELA  (yV?). — 1.  'The  son  of  Beor  reigned  in 
Edom  ;  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah. 
And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of 
Bozrah  reigned  in  liis  stead '  (Gn  36*^-  ^,  cf.  1  Ch 
I'"').  The  close  resemblance  of  this  name  to  that 
of  '  Balaam  (qj;^?),  the  son  of  Beor,'  the  seer,  is 
noteworthy,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  Targ.  of 
Jonathan  reading  '  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor '  in 
Gn  36='^. 


Apparently  Bela,  the  first  Edomite  king,  was  not 
a  native  of  Edom.  Possibly  we  have  in  these  names 
the  preservation  of  an  old  tradition  respecting  the 
succession  of  dynasties  and  their  royal  residences. 
Of  Dinhabah  nothing  is  known  ;  but,  according  to 
Knobel,  the  name  Danaba  is  found  in  connexion 
with  Palmyrene  Syria  (Ptol.  5.  15.  24),  Danabe 
with  Babylonia  (Zosim.  Hist.  3.  27),  and  Dannaba 
with  Moab  (Onoinast.  1.  14.  f.  ed.  Lag.).  Bela  the 
son  of  Beor  may  have  been  of  Aramaiau  origin. 
For  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Nu  22\  cf.  Dt  23*), 
a  town  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Pitru  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Sddshfir  (Sagurri),  a 
little  south  of  Carchemish  (see  Schrader,  COT'^ 
i.  143).  Now,  when  this  fact  is  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mention  of  the  sixth  Edomite 
king  (Gn  36"''),  who  presumably  came  from  the 
same  Euphratic  region,  *  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
River'  (Rehoboth  being  placed  by  some  Assyri- 
ologists  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chaboras,  Riehm  HWB''  1291),  there  is  evidently 
some  ground  for  the  theory  that  Bela  the  son  of 
Beor  was  an  Aramaean,  or  possibly  Hittite,  con- 
queror who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Still,  nothing  is  known  of  him  ;  and  even  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  at 
present  say  whether  Beor  ( = '  burning '),  whose  son 
he  is  termed,  was  a  man  or  a  local  deity. 

The  Sept.  transliterates  BdXoK  (Cod.  A),  BdXeK 
(Cod  E),  as  if  Bela  was  to  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  Moab  rather  than  with  the  seer. 

2.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (Gn  46-^, 
Nu  26=*«,  1  Ch  7**  81).  According  to  I  Ch  8»  he  was 
the  father  of  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud,  Abishua, 
Naaman,  Ahoah,  Gera  (a  second  mention),  Shep- 
hui)han  and  Huram.  According  to  Nu  26**  the 
sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naaman. 

3.  '  The  son  of  Azaz,  the  son  of  Shema,  the  son 
of  Joel,  who  dwelt  in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo  and 
Baal-meon  ;  and  eastward  he  dwelt  even  unto  the 
entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates'  (1  Ch  5^-  ').  He  was  a  Reubenite,  and 
a  dweller  in  the  Moabite  territory.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  B.,  like  the  Edomite  king  men- 
tioned above,  seems  to  have  been  traditionally 
connected  with  the  Euphrates.  H.  E.  Ryle. 

BELAITES,  THE  ('i'^so),  the  descendants  of  Bela 
(2),  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
mentioned  in  Nu  26**. 

BELA  (>b|),  Gn  U-'-s.— A  name  of  ZOAR. 

BELCH.— Ps  59^  '  they  b.  out  with  their  mouth  ' 
(y^n,  used  a^ain  in  a  bad  sense  Ps  94^  KV  'prate' ; 
but  in  a  good  sense  19^*  '  utter  speech,'  Del.  '  well 
forth  speech' ;  and  119"^ '  utter  praise  ').  B.,  which 
is  orig.  to  void  wind  noisily  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth,  is  rarely  used  in  a  good  sense,  though 
Wyclif  has  '  belkid  out  a  good  word'  in  Ps  45^ 
(RV  '  overfloweth  with  a  goodly  matter  ')  ;  rather 
as  Stanyhurst,  jEneis,  ii.  67,  '  I  bolcht  owt  blas- 
phemy e  bawling.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BELEMUS  (B7)\eMos),  1  Es  2>«  {}\  LXX).  See 
Bishlam. 

BELIAL  ('?!':'??). — The  common  view  is  that  this 
word  is  derived  from  'V?  not,  and  Si';  in  Hiph.  to 
profit ;  and  that  its  primary  meaning  is  '  worthless- 
ness,'  •  wickedness,'  and  its  secondary  '  destruction.' 
But  Cheyno  has  sought  to  show  (Expositor,  June 
1895,  p.  435)  that  this  derivation  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  i)rimary  meaning  is  '  hopeless  ruin,'  and 
the  secondary  'great  or  extreme  wickedness.'  He 
regards  the  word  as  a  mythological  survival,  the 
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name  of  'the  subterranean  watery  abjrss'  which 
was  understood  to  mean  '  the  depth  which  lets  no 
man  return'  (n^i:  'V?)-  In  tlie  OT  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  '  wortmessness '  or  '  wickedness '  is  mostly 
found  in  combination  with  a  noun :  '  daughter ' 
(1  S  li«),  'thing'  (Dt  159),  'man'  (1  S  25^,  2  S  16^ 
20»,  Pr  16-'^),  'witness'  (Pr  19^),  'person'  (Pr  6i*), 
'men'  (1  S  SO^*),  'sons'  (Dt  13«  Jg  19*«20",  1  S  2" 
1(F  25",  2  S  23«,  1  K  2V'>- ",  2  Ch  13^),  and  in  the 
AV  following  the  Vul^.  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
rendered  literally,  as  if  a  proper  name;  so  also 
frequently  in  the  RV ;  but  the  margin  here  gives 
renderings,  'base  fellows,'  'wicked  woman,'  etc., 
which  the  American  Kevisers  desired  to  see  in  the 
text.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Heb.  language 
in  adjectives,  this  combination  was  'a  favourite 
expression  in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  monarchical 
period'  for  sinners  of  'deepest  dye.'  In  the  sense 
of  '  destruction '  the  word  is  found  only  four  times, 
Ps  IS*  RV  '  floods  of  ungodliness ' ;  but  Cheyne  and 
others,  'the  rushing  streams  of  perdition' ;  Ps  41* 
AV  and  RV  '  an  evil  disease ' ;  Nah  1^  AV  '  a 
wicked  counsellor,'  RV  '  that  counselleth  wicked- 
ness,' but  Cheyne  assigns  to  belial  here  the  sense 
of  'hopeless  ruin' ;  1"  AV  'the  wicked,'  RV  'the 
wicked  one,'  but  others  render  'the  destroyer'; 
and  Chevne  sees  here  already  a  transition  to 
the  absolute  use  of  the  word  as  a  personal 
name  for  Satan,  found  in  2  Co  6^'.  In  this 
passage  the  AV  and  RV  both  read  /3eXia\ ;  but  the 
reading  now  usually  preferred  is  /JeXiap,  which  is 
'either  to  be  ascribed  to  the  harsh  Syr.  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  j3«XiaX,  or  must  be  derived 
from  -\T.  >?,  lord  of  the  forest.'  St.  Paul  uses  the 
word  as  a  name  of  Satan  with  reference  to  tinclean 
heathenism  ;  and  his  use  shows  that  the  word  had 
come  to  be  used  generally  as  a  proper  name. 
Milton  gives  this  name  to  the  fallen  angel  who  is 
the  representative  of  impurity  (Par.  Lost,  i.  490- 
505 ;  Par.  Beg.  iL  150).  A.  E.  Gabvib. 

BELIE. — To  belie  is  to  teU  lies  about  a  person 
or  thing,  as  Wis  1^  '  the  mouth  that  belieth 
slayeth  the  soul'  (jcara^eu'So^tat,  in  ref.  to  Kara- 
XoXftt  'backbiting'  mentioned  before).  Then  'to 
give  the  lie  to,'  '  contradict,'  as  Jer  5^  '  They  have 
belied  the  Lord '  (rnj,  RV  '  denied '). 

BELIEF  occurs  in  AV  only  2  Th  2"  '  b.  of  the 
truth '  (Gr.  xtVrts) ;  to  which  RV  adds  Ro  10^^  '  b. 
cometh  of  hearing '  (Gr.  -rUrru,  AV  '  faith ').  '  Un- 
belief occurs  frequently,  as  tr"  of  d-reiffeia  or 
dxiffria.     See  FaiTH.  J.  HastiXGS. 

BELL. — Bells  as  a  means  of  making  a  public 
call  seem  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  the 
Mediterranean  world  until  late  Roman  times. 
Judging  from  the  great  development  in  China  and 
India,  and  in  Buddhistic  worship,  it  seems  prob- 


Hebrews  was  never  by  a  bell,  but  by  trumpets ; 
these  are  stated  to  be  of  silver  (Nu  10*),  and  are 
shown  as  a  special  part  of  the  holy  spoils  on  the 
arch  of  Titus,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  ram's 
horn,  shophar,  is  still  used  in  synagogues.  On  a 
small  scale,  tinkling  bells  were  used  For  religious 
purposes  in  post-Exodic  times  in  Egypt,  as  among 
the  Hebrews,  But  they  axe  only  mentioned  on  the 
borders  of  the  high  priest's  robe  ( Ex  28^  cxcj^s) ;  and 
the  tinkling  there  was  probably  by  their  striking  the 
alternating  pomeCTanates,  rather  than  by  a  clapper. 
The  desk;n  of  bells  and  pomegranates  is  apparently 
the  old  Egyp.  lotus  and  bud  border,  such  a  pattern 
having  lost  its  original  meaning  in  course  of 
transfer  to  other  lands.  See  Aet.  The  beUs  of 
the  horses  referred  to  in  Zee  14*  (niVss)  seem  more 
likely  to  be  bridles,  as  in  AVm,  as  a  small  horse-bell 
is  not  so  suitable  for  an  inscription  as  the  long  length 
of  bridle  or  trappings.  Small  bells  of  the  bail  and 
slit  form  were  used  in  Pal.  in  late  Jewish  times,  as 
one  was  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy. 

W.  M.  Fltn'ders  Petkie. 
BELLOWS. — The  only  mention  of  bellows  in 
Scripture  is  Jer  6^  (~2?).  Derivation,*  context,  and, 
in  particular,  the  evidence  of  the  VSS  (LXX  <t>varfr^p, 
Vmg.  suflatoriujn,  Pesh.  mappohd,  Targ.  Jon.  2^a 
en?;,  a  blacksmiths  bellows),  conttrm  the  traditional 
rendering.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
'  smelting-oven '  is  intended,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Bezold,  Zeitsch.  f.  Assyriol.  iL  448.  We  do  not 
IcDOw  if  the  Jews  had  the  bellows  as  an  article  of 
domestic  furniture,  the  reference  above  being  to  the 
bellows  of  the  metal-smelter.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  bellows  as  used  for  this  purpose  in 
ancient  Egypt  is  given  byWilkinson  in  his^  nc.Egup. 
(1854)  ii.  316.  The  bellows  there  figured  consist  of 'a 
leather  bag,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from 
which  a  large  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind 
to  the  fire.  They  [the  bellows]  were  worked  by 
the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
one  under  each  foot,  pressing  them  alternately, 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  neld  in  his  hand.'  The  tube  or  pipe 
seems  to  have  been  of  reed,  '  tipped  with  a  metal 
point,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire'  (Wilk. 
IOC.  eit.).  A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

BELLY.— See  Body. 

BELMAIM  (BeX^SaiM  Jth  7»,  "BaiKfiaiw  Jth  4<).— It 
seems  to  have  lain  south  of  Dothan,  but  the  topo- 
graphy of  Judith  is  very  difficult.  BUeam  in 
Manasseh  lay  farther  north  than  Dothan. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 

BELOVED  is  the  ti"  of  an?  'Akabh,  to  love ;  or 
■n^  d6dh  (possibly  the  original  of  ttj  d&vidh  David) 
used  often  in  Ca,  elsewhere  only  Is  5^  '  a  song  of 
my  b.' ;  or  [in;]  y&dhidh,  as  Ps  127*  '  he  giveth 
his  b.  sleep ' ;  or  "ViTp  mahmddh,  only  Hos  9^' 
'  the  b.  fruit  of  their  womb.'  And  in  KT  either 
aytivdu  or  (most  freq.)  dyaTjp-di.  The  latter  word 
has  been  ti^  '  dearly  b.'  in  nine  places  (RV  always 
omits  'dearly'),  and  'well-beloved'  in  three 
places  (RV  omits  '  well ').  '  Dearly  b.'  is  found 
m  OT,  only  Jer  127  '  the  dearly  b.  of  my  soul ' 
(rerr  yedhidhuth,  so  RV).  *  WeU-heloved '  is 
found  Ca  1»  (-m  RV  '  beloved '),  Is  5» "»  [tt]  so 
RV).  '  Greatly  b.'  is  given  in  Da 9=^  \(fi^  »,  in  ref. 
to  Daniel,  as  tr»  of  nrKoq  (or  nrcq)  hdrnddhCth,  lit. 
'desirable  things,'  thus  9^  '  thou  art  greatly  b.'  = 
'  thou  art  a  precious  treasure.'        J.  JSastings. 

BELSHAZZAR  is  mentioned  in  Dn  as  the  son  of 

Nebuchadrezzar,  and   the  last    reigning   king  of 

ESTPTiAx  BBLLB.  Babylou,  just  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  before  Cyrus; 

The  word  appears  in  the  forms  txk^s  (Dn  5*)  and 
able  that  the  use  of  large  bells  is  due  to  the  !  •  From  nm  to  bloto.  The  formation  in  Heb.  denote*  mn 
farther  East.     The  means  of  public  call  among  the  I  instrument  w  totd ;  see  Barth,  KotmnaOdg,  etc.  189*.  |  VBOe. 
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•vvtt):f  (Dn  7^).  LXX  and  Th.  read  BaXraaip,  and 
Jos.  {Ant.  X.  xi.  2)  says  that  amon^  the  Bab.  he  was 
known  as  son  of  Na/JoaV57;\os.  Herodutus  speaks 
of  him  as  Labynetus  II.  son  of  Labynetus  I.  (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen.  (Cyrop.  vii.  5.  3)  says  that 
Babylon  was  taken  by  night  while  the  inhabitants 
were  revelling. 

But  there  is  one  prolilic  source  of  information  for 
this  period  and  king,  viz.  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
In  these  we  lind  that  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was 
Nabonidus  (Na-bu-na'id),  and  that  his  lirstborn 
son  was  named  Belshazzar.    One  met  liod  ol  writing 

the  name  is  as  follows :  ^  «^  «>JJ  ^  ""^^ 
Bel-Sarra-usiir,  'may  Bel  protect  the  king.'  He 
was  thus  tlie  prince-regent  of  the  throne.  The 
authority  for  these  statements  is  the  following  (in 
Rawlinson's  W.  Asiatic  Inscr.  i.  68,  col.  ii.  line 24  f. ) : 
'and  as  for  Bel-Sarra-u§ur,  the  exalted  son,  the 
oil'spring  of  my  body,  do  thou  cause  the  adoration 
of  tny  great  divinity  to  exist  in  his  heart ;  may  he 
not  give  way  to  sin ;  may  he  be  satisfied  with 
life's  abundance.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  related  as  grandson  (cf.  Dn  5")  to  the  old 
monarch  and  creator  of  the  new  Bab.  empire. 
According  to  the  inscr.  Nabonidus  was  son  of  Nabfl- 
balat-su-ikbi.  llawlinson  conjectures  {Herodot. 
Essay  viii.  §  25)  that  B.  may  have  been  related  to 
Nebuchadrezzar  through  his  mother  (Dn  5^^),  the 
wide-awake  counsellor  on  that  last  fateful  night. 
Schrader's  theory  ( cor  ii.  132 f.),  that  'father'  is 
used  here  in  the  broad  signification  of  predecessor 
and  ruler  in  the  crowning  period  of  Bab.  history,  is 
more  plausible.  Such  usage  is  held  by  some  to  be 
paralleled  by  'Jehu,  son  of  Omri'  (Layard's  Inscr. 
p.  982;  llawl.  WAI  vol.  iii.  p.  5),  when  Jehu  was 
the  extirpator  of  Omri's  dynasty.  (See  on  other 
side  Sayce,  HCM  525  ff. )  It  is  then  just  possible 
that  the  writer  of  Dn  intended  only  to  designate 
B.  as  a  successor  of  king  Nebuchadrezzar  on  the 
throne.  It  appears  from  at  least  three  contract 
tablets  (Strassmaier,  Bab.  Texte  :  Inschriften  von 
Nabonidus,  vols.  i.  and  iii.,  and  Tablets,  Nos.  184, 
581,  and  688 ;  a  tr.  by  Sayce  in  EP,  new  ser.  iii. 
124-126)  that  B.  was  a  man  of  some  property,  and 
was  obliged  to  transact  business  on  legal  principles. 
On  one  tablet  we  find  that  'the  secretary  or  B., 
the  son  of  the  king,'  Nebo-yukin-akhi,  leases  a 
house  for  a  term  of  three  years,  for  one  and  one- 
half  manehs  of  silver,  sub-letting  of  the  house 
being  forbidden,  as  well  as  interest  on  the  money. 
Dated,  '6th  year  of  Nabonidus  king  of  Bab.,'  i.e. 
B.C.  551.  On  the  second  tablet  facts  of  greater 
interest  appear :  '  The  sum  of  20  manehs  of  silver 
for  wool,  the  property  of  B.,  the  son  of  the  king, 
which  has  been  iianded  over  to  Iddin-Merodach 
.  .  .  through  the  agency  of  Nebo-?abit  the 
steward  of  the  house  of  B.,  the  son  of  the  king, 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  son  of  the  king  .  .  . 
The  house  of  .  .  .  the  Persian  and  all  his  property 
in  town  and  country  shall  be  the  security  of  B., 
the  son  of  the  king,  until  he  shall  pay  in  full  the 
money  aforesaid.'  Dated,  '  11th  year  of  Nabonidus 
king'  [of  Bab.],  i.e.  R.C.  545.  On  the  third  tablet, 
a  steward,  Nebo-?abit-ida,  of  the  house  of  B.,  had 
lent  through  a  loans -broker  a  sum  of  money, 
and  taken  as  security  the  crops  to  be  grown  near 
Babylon.  Dated  at  '  Babylon,  the  27th  day  of  the 
second  Adar,  the  12th  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of 
Babylon,'  i.e.  B.C.  544. 

There  is  now  ample  evidence  that  this  'son  of 
the  king'  held  a  high  office  under  his  father-king. 
On  an  annalistic  tablet  of  Nabonidus  (cf.  Pinches 
in  TSBA  vii.  153  ff.),  the  prince-regent,  in  the  7th 
year  of  his  father's  reign,  was  with  the  army  in 
Akkad  with  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  the 
king  himself  being  in  Tenia.  This  descriltes  the 
same  condition  of  things  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 


years.  In  the  17th  year  Cyrus  led  his  forces  across 
the  boundary  lines  of  Babylonia.  Nabonidus,  with 
the  army  stationed  in  Akkad,  attempted  to  defend 
Sippar  against  the  invader.  But  on  the  14th  of 
Tammuz  the  city  fell,  without  a  stroke,  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  and  Nabonidus  lied.  On  the  16th 
the  general  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Gobryas,  entered 
Babylon  'without  fighting.  Neither  during  nor 
after  the  battle  at  bippar  do  we  find  the  name 
of  B.  on  the  somewhat  mutilated  and  broken  in- 
scriptions within  our  reach.  By  some  {e.g.  Schrader) 
he  IS  thought  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  at 
Akkad ;  ace.  to  others  (as  Pinches  and  Uommel), 
he  was  slain  in  the  final  taking  of  Babylon. 

Literature. — Add  to  the  reff.  in  the  article,  Schrader,  COT* 
ii.  130,  135 ;  Sayce,  Preah  Light  frrnn  the  Ancient  ilonumentti, 
p.  158,  and  HUM  pp.  497,  526  9.;  Evetts,  New  Light  on  the 
Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  298 ff.;  Farrar,  Daniel,  p.  203 S.; 
and  Whitehouse  and  others  in  Expos.  Times,  iv.  400,  v.  41,  69, 
180,  285,  382,  471.    See  also  art.  Babvlo.nia,  p.  229(/. 

IKA  M.  Price. 

BELTESHAZZAR  (i^nc'p^s,  BaXra<ra>),  the  Chal- 
dsean  name  given  to  Daniel  (Dn  V  2'^  5'^).  Opinions 
ditier  as  to  whether  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
contains  the  name  of  Bel  (male)  or  of  Beltis  or  Bilat 
(female).  The  latter  view  is  supported  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  and  Sayce,  the  former  by  Canon  Kaw- 
linson  {Ancient  Monarchies,  iii.  82).  Those  who 
derive  the  word  from  Bel  have  explained  it  in 
difierent  ways.  (1)  It  is  asserted  that  Bel  is  here 
a  genitive  torm,  and  that  zar—sar  ("v)= prince: 
'the  prince  whom  Bel  favours'  (Ges.).  (2)  The 
word  13  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  Bel-baldtsu- 
usur=' Bel  protect  his  life'  (Fried.  Delitzsch). 
(3)  It  is  derived  from  Bel,  tisha  (Heb.  K^i'p  'a 
secret')  and  usur  (nsj)  =  to  guard — the  composition 
of  the  elements  giving  a  meaning  which  might  be 
considered  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Daniel. 

G.  Walker. 

BEN  (13  '  son ').— A  Levite,  1  Ch  Ib^^,  omitted  in 
parallel  list  in  v.  20  in  both  MT  and  LXX.  The 
latter  omits  it  also  in  the  first-named  passage. 

BEN-ABINADAB  (aij'^jrji,  AV  'son  of  Abina- 
dab'). — One  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers 
(1  K  4"). 

BENAIAH  (i.r:?,  n;;?  'J"  hath  built  up').— 1.  Son 
of  Jehoiada,  a  priest  (see  Jehoiada)  of  Kabzeel, 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Jos  15-^).  B.  is  an 
example  of  the  silent  faithful  soldier.  A  '  mighty 
man'  rather  than  a  general,  he  is  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  David's  campaigns,  but  waa 
captain  of  the  bodyguard  of  Cherethites  (Carites, 
2  S  20=a,  Kethibh,  cf.  2  K  1 1*)  and  Pelethites  (2  S  8"). 
The  RVm  'council'  for  'guard'  in  2  S  23^3  is 
supported  by  the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  and  by  1  Ch 
27^",  if  we  read  with  Bertheau  and  Graf  '  after 
Ahithophel  was  Benaiah,  son  of  Jehoiada'  (instead 
of  *  J.  son  of  B.'),  as  'king's  counsellor.'  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month,  his 
lieutenant  being  his  son  Ammizabad  (1  Ch  27  "•*). 

His  special  exploits  indicate  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary activity.  They  are  detailed  in  2  S  23*^*^- 
(copied  1  Ch  11**).  (a)  '  He  slew  the  two  [sons  of] 
Ariel  [of]  Moab,'  Avhich  probably  means  two  cham- 
pions of  Moabitish  sanctuaries  (Sayce,  HCM^  pp. 
349,  376.  But  see  Budde  ad  loc.  in  Haupt's  OT). 
(b)  A  lion  having  been,  in  winter  time,  driven  by 
hunger  near  human  habitations,  and  fallen  into  a  pit 
or  dry  well,  Benaiah  descended  into  it  and  killed  the 
wild  "beast,  (c)  He  encountered  an  Egyptian  cham- 
pion (5  cubits  high,  Ch)  whose  spear  was  like  the 
side  of  a  ladder,  lis^t'Aov  5ta^<i5paj(Ewald,  the  beam 
of  a  bridge,  EV  '  like  a  weaver's  beam ').  Benaiah, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  staff,  grappled  with  his 
cumbrously  armed  antagonist,  and  slew  him  with 
his  own  spear.    These  feats  gave  him  a  place  above 
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'  the  thirty,'  and  last  of  the  second  three  mighty 
men  ;  the  others  being  Abishai,  and  probably  Joab. 
It  is  implied  (2  S  15^")  that  he  accompanied  David 
in  his  dight  from  Abs&lom,  and  he  remained  faith- 
ful during  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K  l^-io-*).  At 
Da>'id'3  request  he  assisted  Zadok  and  Nathan  in 
the  coronation  of  Solomon  (vr.**- *•**).  On  this 
occasion  lie  makes  a  speech  to  David,  which  is 
re-echoed  by  the  king's  servants  (v.'").  As  chief 
of  the  bodyguard  he  executed  Adonijah  (1  K  2®), 
Joab  (v.®*),  and  Shimei  (v.*).  He  succeeded 
Joab  as  captain  of  the  host  under  Solomon  (1  K  2^ 
i*.  2.  (2  S  23»  1  Ch  11")  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  of  Pirathon  in  Ephraim  (Jg  12^  ^).  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  eleventh  month  (1  Ch 
27").  3.  (1  Ch  43S)  A  prince  of  Simeon.  4.  (1  Ch 
igis.30  igs)  ^  Levite  smger,  in  David's  time,  *of 
t^e  second  degree,'  who  plaved  'with  psalteries 
set  to  Alamoth.'  5.  (1  Ch  15^  16*)  A  priest,  in 
David's  time,  who  'did  blow  with  the  trumpets 
before  the  ark.'  6.  (2  Ch  20**)  An  Asaphite  Levite, 
ancestor  of  Jahaziel.  7.  (2  Ch  31**)  A  Levite,  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  dedi- 
cated things.  8,  9,  10,  11.  (Ezr  10=®- »•»•«)  Foot 
of  those  who  '  had  taken  strange  wives.'  tn  1  Es 
gas.  SI.  34.  35^  Banneas,  Naidus,  Mamdai,  Banaias 
respectively.  12.  (Ezk  ll^-i^)  Father  of  Pelatiah, 
one  of  the '  princes  of  the  people.' 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
BEN-AMMI  ("321?  *  son  of  my  people ')  the  son  of 
Lot's  younger  daughter.  According  to  the  popular 
Heb.  tradition,  preserved  in  Gn  19**,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ammonite  nation,  the  father  of  the 
pas  ';?.  But  the  explanation  in  this  narrative, 
that '  Ammon '  is  equivalent  to  Ben-ammi,  rests  on 
no  scientific  foundation,  and,  like  the  derivation 
given  of  Moab  in  the  same  context,  is  based  on 
the  resemblance  in  the  sound  of  the  two  words. 
The  name  'Ammi,'  which  is  found  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  as  part  of  the  title  of  Ammonite 
sovereigns,  e.g.  Ammi-nadab,  has, been  identi- 
fied with  a  deitv  (Derenbourg,  Bev.  Etudes  Juives, 
1881,  p.  123  f.";  Halevy,  J  A  viL  19,  p.  480f. ; 
but  see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  49  f . ).  Traces  of 
this  deity  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Heb. 
names  Ammiel,  Amminadab,  Ammihud,  Ammi- 
shaddai.  According  to  Sayce  {Pair.  Pal.  p.  22), 
Ammi  or  Ammo  was  the  name  of  the  god  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  same  scholar 
conjectures  that  'even  the  name  of  Balaam,  the 
Aramaean  seer,  may  be  compounded  with  that 
of  the  god'  (p.  64).  "We  find  it  (Ammi)  in  the 
proper  names  both  of  S.  and  of  N.-W.  Arabia. 
The  early  Minaean  inscriptions  of  S.  Arabia  con- 
tain names  like  Ammi-karib,  Ammi-zadika,  and 
Ammi-zaduk  (p.  63).  Sayce  mentions  also  the 
Babylonian  king  Ammi-satana,  and  the  Edomite 
Amiiiianshu.  This  gives  a  more  probable  origin 
for  the  name  Ammon  than  tlie  one  recorded  in 
Gn  19**"-*,  which  has  been  said  to  emanate  from 
racial  hostility.  The  Hebrew  legend  has  probably 
attributed  the  fotdness  of  Ammonite  religious 
rites  to  hereditary  taint,  for  which  a  play  on  the 
names  Moab  and  Anmion  offered  an  explanation. 

H.  E.  RvLE. 
BEN-DEKER  (ifni?  '  son  of  Deker '  ;  lioj  P%(a$ 
B,  w6s  P^x<^,^  Luc,  vlds  Aaxdp  A.  Deker  perhaps 
means  sharp,  piercing  instrument,  as  in  Talmud). 
— Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
nussariat  officers  {1  K  4').  C.  F.  BcTtNT:Y. 

BENE-BERAK  (pi?  ';?),  Jos  19*».— A  town  of 
Dan  near  Jehud  \el-Yehudiyeh),  now  the  village 
Ibn  Ibr&k,  E.  of  Jaffa,     See  -SIKP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiii. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BENEFACTOR.— Lk  22«  only,  'they  that  ex- 
ercise authority  over  them  (the  Gentiles)  are 
called  benefactors.'    The  word  is  an  exact  tr"  of 


the  Gr.  Ewe/xyMji,  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  two 
of  the  Gr.  kings  of  Egypt  before  Christ's  day, 
Ptolemy  m.  (b.c.  247-222)  and  Ptolemy  ix. 
(B.C.  147-117).  Hence  RV  properly  speUs  with 
a  capital,  '  Benefactors.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

BENE-JAAKAN  (\ssii  '}?).  —  A  station  in  the 
joumeyings,  mentioned  Na  33"-  **  (cf .  Dt  10*,  and 
see  Beeeoth-bexe-Jaakan).    a.  T.  Chapman. 

BENEYOLENCE.— 1  Co  7»  only,  '  Let  the  hus- 
band render  unto  the  wife  due  b.  where  b.  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  affection.  This  tr",  which  is  due 
to  Tindale,  follows  TR  -nfr  dtptiKonhniP  eCroiar  ;  but 
all  edd.  give  simply  tV  <J^«XVj  whence  RV  '  her 
due ' ;  cf.  Rheims  '  his  dette.'  The  Gr.  word 
eHroia  thus  occurs  only  in  Eph  6^,  'goodwill' 
EV ;  the  verb  is  found' Mt  5^  'Agree  with  {UrBi 
fviwiv)  thine  adversary  quickly.'      J.  HAfvTiNGS. 

BEN-GEBER  (-erf?,  AV  'son  of  Gebcr,'  which 
see). — Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's  12  com- 
missariat officers  who  had  charge  of  a  district  N.E. 
of  the  Jordan  (1  K  4").  C.  F.  BmiXEY. 

BEN-HADAD  {-riTih  ^'^o^  'Ad€p,Bena^ad).— Three 
kings  of  Damascus  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  OT.  Ben-hadad  l.,  the  son  of  Tab-rimmon, 
the  son  of  Hezion  (?  Rezon),  was  bribed  by  Asa  of 
Judah,  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace, 
to  attack  Baasha  of  Israel  while  the  latter  was  build- 
ing the  fortress  of  Ramah,  and  thereby  blocking  the 
Jewiish  high-road  to  the  north.  Asa  urged  that 
there  had  been  alliance  between  his  father  and 
Tab-rimmon  ;  but  his  gold  was  doubtless  more  effi- 
cacious in  inducing  Ben-hadad  to  invade  the 
northern  part  of  Israel,  and  so  oblige  Baasha  to 
desert  Ramah.  Thereupon  Asa  carried  away  the 
stone  and  timber  of  Ramah,  and  built  with  them 
Geba  and  Mizpah  (1  K  15'*-^).  Ben-hadad  n. 
was  the  son  and  succe&sor  of  Ben-hadad  I.  We 
have  an  accotmt  of  his  war  with  Ahab,  and  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Samaria,  in  1  K  20.  Thirty-two 
kings  are  said  to  have  been  his  vassals  or  allies. 
He  was,  however,  signally  defeated  at  Aphek,  and 
compelled  to  restore  the  ciries  taken  by  his  father 
{1  K  20"),  as  well  as  to  grant  the  Israelites  a 
bazaar  in  Damascus.  At  a  later  period  Ben-hadad 
again  besieged  Samaria ;  but  a  panic  fell  upon  his 
army,  and  they  fled,  believing  that  the  king  of 
Israel  had  hired  against  them  'the  kings  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians '  (2  K 
7*-').  Ha^•ing  fallen  lU,  Ben-hadad  afterwards 
sent  Hazael  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  had  come 
to  Damascus,  to  ask  whether  he  should  recover; 
but  the  result  of  the  mission  was,  that  on  the 
following  day  Hazael  smothered  his  master  and 
seized  the  crown  (2  K  8'"^^).  Ben-hadad  ui.  was 
the  son  of  Hazael,  and  lost  the  Israelitish  conquests 
that  his  father  had  made.  Tlirice  did  Joash  of 
Israel  'smite  him,  and  recovered  the  cities  of 
Israel' (2  K  13=). 

Ben-hadad,  'son  of  the  god  Hadad,'  is  a 
Hebraised  form  of  the  Aram.  .Bar-hadad,  which 
appears  in  the  Assvr.  inscriptions  as  Bur-hadad 
and  Bir-dadda.  6ur- hadad  was  a  prince  of 
northern  Mesopotamia,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Assur-na?ir-pal,  and  Bir-dadda  is  mentioned  l^ 
AssTU--barii-pal  as  a  north  Arabian  prince  ( WAI 
iii  24  10).  Hadad,  Dadda,  or  Dad,  and  Addu, 
are  stated  by  the  cimeiform  lexical  tablets  to  be 
variant  forms  of  the  same  di^•ine  name,  the  god 
Hadad  being  further  identified  in  them  with  Run- 
mon.  But  it  would  seem  that,  like  Hadad,  Bar- 
hadad  was  also  a  divine  name,  and  denoted  the 
younger  deity  whom  the  Syrians  associated  with 
his  father,  the  sun-god.  A  Bab.  contract,  dated 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Xabonidus  (B.C.  547),  relates 
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to  a  certain  Syrian  called  Bar-liadad-nathan,  who 
had  axlopted  iJar-hadad-amar  as  a  son.  As  the 
Jews  Hebraised  Bar-hadad  into  Ben-hadad,  so 
the  Babylonians  chanj^ed  it  into  Abil-hadad,  abil 
being  the  Babylonian  word  for  '  son. ' 

It  follows  from  this  that  Bar-hadad  or  Ben- 
hadad  cannot  have  been  the  full  name  of  a  king. 
And  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  prove  that  such  was 
the  case.  They  have  much  to  tell  us  about  Ben- 
hadad  II.,  whom  they  call  Dad-idri,  the  Hebraised 
form  of  which  is  found  in  the  OT  as  Hadad-ezer. 
In  B.C.  853  Dad-idri  and  his  allies  were  utterly 
defeated  at  Karkar  on  the  Orontes  by  Shalman- 
eser  il.  of  Assyria.  The  king  of  Damascus  had 
brought  into  the  field  1200  chariots,  1200  horses, 
and  20,000  men ;  his  allies  were  Irkhuiini  of 
Hamath,  Avith  700  chariots,  700  horses,  and  10,000 
men ;  Ahab  of  Israel,  with  2000  chariots  and  10,000 
men ;  the  Kuans,  from  the  Gulf  of  Antioch,  with 
500  men  ;  1000  Ef'yptians  ;  10  chariots,  and  10,000 
men  from  the  land  of  Irkanat  (Arka) ;  Matinu-baal 
of  Arvad  with  200  men ;  200  men  from  Usanat 
(near  Tyre) ;  Adoni-baal  of  the  Sinites  with  10,000 
men;  Gindibu  the  Arab  with  1000  camels,  and 
Baasha  the  son  of  Rehob  of  Ammon  with  more 
than  100  mefi.  The  battle  must  have  been  fought 
shortly  before  Ahab's  death  and  his  final  rupture 
with  Ben-hadad  (1  K  22i"^).  Shalmaneser  states 
in  one  passage  that  20,500 — in  another  passage 
14,000 — of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  lield. 

Five  years  later  Dad-idri  was  again  defeated  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  in  B.C.  845  Shalmaneser  entered 
Syria  with  120,000  men  and  overthrew  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Dad-idri,  Irkliulini,  and  '  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  coast  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea.' 
Professor  Schrader  is  doubtless  right  in  thinking 
that  by  the  latter  expression  are  meant  the  Phoe- 
nician and  north  Syrian  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Four  years  later  Shalmaneser's  opponent 
in  Damascus  was  Hazael,  so  that  Dad-idri  (Ben- 
hadad-ezer)  must  have  died  between  B.C.  845  and 
841.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

BEN-HAIL  ("j^n-ji '  son  of  might '). — A  prince  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Ch  17^).    (But  see  Gray,  Heb.  Fr.  Names,  65, 231. ) 

BEN-HANAN  (fjiri?  *  son  of  a  gracious  one '). — A 
man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  A"^). 

BEN-HESED  (ien-|-,  AV  'Son  of  Hesed'  [  = 
'kindness']). — Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissariat  officers  Avho  had  charge  of  a 
district  in  Judah  (1  K  4i»),  C.  F.  Burney. 

BENINU  (»":?,  perhaps  'our  son').— One  of  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  10'^). 

BENJAMIN  (I'»:«i,  or  more  usually  |o;j?  bin- 
ydmin,  '  son  of  the  right-hand,'  Bevia^ieiv). — 1.  The 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  He  was  born  between 
Bethel  and  Ephrath,  and  Rachel  died  in  giving 
him  birth.  As  she  was  at  the  point  of  death  she 
named  him  Ben-oni  ('J''^'!?  '  son  of  my  sorrow,' 
LXX  vl6s  dduvrji  fJiov),  but  Jacob  changed  it  to 
Benjamin,  probably  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  of  the 
name  Benoni  (Gn  35'").  He  and  Joseph  were  full 
brothers,  they  being  the  only  sons  of  Jaco  D  by  Rachel, 
and  he  was  tne  only  son  of  Jacob  born  in  Canaan. 
That  he  is  enumerated  by  P  among  the  sons  born  in 
Paddan-aram  (Gn  35**'^)  need  not  be  pressed.  At 
the  time  of  the  famine  (Gn  4211".)  Joseph  insisted 
that  he  should  come  down  with  his  brethren  on  their 
second  visit  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  Jacob  is  most 
reluctant  to  send  him,  but  Judah  (according  to  J, 
Reuben  according  to  E)  answers  for  his  safety, 
and  he  goes.  On  his  arrival,  according  to  E,  Joseph 
makes  himself  knoM-n  to  his  brethren,  and  gives  B. 


300  pieces  of  silver  and  five  changes  of  raiment. 
According  to  J,  he  gives  B.  a  mess  five  times  as 
large  as  that  given  to  the  others  ;  then  brings  them 
back  after  their  departure,  and  threatens  to  keep 
B.  as  his  slave  because  the  silver  cup  is  found  in 
his  sack  ;  and,  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
Judah,  declares  who  he  is.  At  this  time  B.  is 
represented  as  quite  young,  'a  little  one,'  and  the 
pet  of  the  family  (Gn  44^).  But  in  (in  46'''  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  father  of  ten  sons,  who  are  un- 
questionably regarded  as  going  down  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob  (Gn  46-").  There  is  no  need  to  reconcile 
these  incompatible  views,  as  the  latter  Ijelongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  strata  in  the  Hex.,  being  probably 
due  to  R. 

It  is  held  by  many  modem  critics  that  B.  is  not 
a  hist,  character,  but  the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  tribe.  If  so,  the  account  in  Gn  will  throw 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  tribe.  The  tribal 
system,  as  we  have  it  in  the  biblical  history,  is 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
Originally  there  were  Leah  tribes  and  Rachel  tribes. 
To  the  latter  belonged  the  tribes  grouped  under  the 
name  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  To  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  it  would  seem  that  B.  originally 
belonged,  but  became  a  distinct  tribe  earlier  than 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  which  were  always  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  Joseph,  while  B.  was  regarded 
as,  like  Joseph,  a  son  of  Jacob.  But  we  find  a 
trace  of  the  earlier  view  in  2  S  19^,  where  Shimei, 
a  Benjamite,  speaks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Joseph.  It  is  also  probable  that  B.  was 
the  latest  formed  of  the  tribes,  except  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  ;  and  the  record  of  the  birth  in  Canaan 
(Gn  35"*)  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  formation  after 
the  conquest. 

The  territory  of  the  tribe  adjoined  that  of 
Ephraim.  Its  limits  and  the  towns  in  it  are  given 
in  Jos  IS''"'^*,  a  passage  which  belongs  to  the  late 
document  P.  According  to  this,  it  was  boimded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Jordan,  on  the  N.  by  a  line  passing 
from  Jordan  by  Jericho  on  the  jS.  to  Bethel,  and 
thence  to  JJeth-horon  ;  on  the  W.  by  a  line  passing 
from  Beth-horon  to  Kiriath-jearim  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  reaching  from  Beth-horon  to  the  N.  bay 
at  the  Salt  Sea,  keeping  Jerus.  on  the  N.  Twenty- 
six  towns  are  mentioned,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Jericho,  Bethel,  Geba,  Gibeon,  Ramah,  Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  and  Kiriath.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  all  these  towns  properly  belonged 
to  B.  Bethel  is  regarded  by  Jg  l-'-*  as  belonging  to 
'  the  house  of  Joseph,'  and  it  certainly  belonged  to 
the  N.  kingdom,  though  this  does  not  preclude  the 
view  that  it  was  in  the  tenitory  of  B.  The  case  of 
Jerus.  is  somewhat  similar.  It  stood  near  the 
border  line  that  divided  B.  from  Judah,  and  the 
Jews  spoke  of  the  temple  itself  as  in  B.,  while  its 
courts  were  in  Judah.  Till  the  time  of  David  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites.  There  are 
some  indications  that  before  the  Exile  Jerus.  was 
reckoned  to  Judah.  Thus  (Jer  37'-)  'Jeremiah 
went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land 
of  B.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  the  temple  is  certainly  regarded  as  in  B.  : 
'  Of  B.  he  said,  The  Iwloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
in  safety  by  liim  ;  he  covereth  him  all  the  day 
long,  and  he  dwelleth  between  his  ."boulders* 
(Dt  33'=*).  Jer  6"  Flee  for  safety,  ye  children  of 
B.,  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerus.,'  has  little  bearing  on 
the  point. 

The  character  of  the  country  was  fitted  to  breed 
a  race  of  hardy  wan-iors  rather  than  peaceful 
agriculturists.  The  level  of  the  country  was  more 
than  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  studded 
with  many  hills.  G.  A.  Smith  has  thus  descrited 
it :  'A  desolate  and  fatiguing  extent  of  rocky 
platforms  and  ridges,  of  moorland  strewn  with 
boulders,  and  fields  of  shallow  soil  thickly  mixed 
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mth  stone,  they  are  a  true  border, — more  fit  for 
the  building  of  barriers  than  the  cultivation  of 
food '  (Hist.  Geog.  p.  290).  This  had  its  induence 
on  the  character  of  the  tribe,  which  is  graphically 
depicted  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob :  '  B.  is  a  wou 
that  ravineth :  in  the  momin"  he  shall  devour 
the  prey,  and  at  even  he  shall  diWde  the  spoil' 
(Gn  49^).  And  the  character  of  the  land  helped  B. 
to  play  its  niagniticent  part  in  the  warfare  against 
the  Philistines.  Several  important  roads  ran 
through  it  towards  Judah  and  Jerus.,  and  these 
were  commanded  by  its  fortresses.  Michmash, 
Geba,  Kamah,  Adasa,  Gibeon,  formed  'a  line  of 
defence  that  was  valid  against  the  Aijalon  and  Ai 
ascents,  as  well  as  against  the  level  approach  from 
the  N.'  (Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  291),  while  Bethel 
conimands  the  routes  from  Gophna  and  Shechem, 
and  '  a  road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  through  the 
passes  of  Mt.  Ephraim.'  From  the  E.  and  W. 
sides,  passes  strike  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
those  on  the  E.  side  being  much  the  more  difficuft. 
Through  the  western  passes  the  Philistines  de- 
livered their  attacks  against  the  tribe. 

The  history  of  B.  is  important  till  the  time  of 
Saul  only.  The  tribe  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  against  Sisera  (Jg  5^*).  The 
narrative  in  Jg  19-21  ^so  falls  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  but  calls  for  special  discussion.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  the  PhUistine  oppression  that  the 
greatest  work  of  B.  was  done.  The  narrative  is 
in  parts  concise  and  obscure,  so  that  the  exact 
development  of  events  is  hard  to  follow.  But  the 
movement  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  that  proved 
xiltiniately  successful,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
B.  The  anointing  of  a  king  was  for  the  breaking 
of  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  he  was  selected  from  the 
tribe  of  B.  And  it  was  within  B.  itself  that  the 
movement  for  freedom  began.     (See  Saul.) 

On  the  death  of  Saul,  his  own  tribe  B.  naturally 
remained  faithful  to  hi^  house.  The  army  of 
Ishbosheth,  commanded  by  Abner,  seems  to  nave 
consisted  chiefly  of  Benjamites.  In  the  ferocious 
combat,  when  twelve  men  of  Abner  engaged  twelve 
of  Joab's  army,  the  former  are  spoken  of  as 
'twelve  for  B.''(2  S  2i«),  and  Abner s  soldiers  are 
referred  to  as  'the  children  of  B.'  (2*).  In  the 
subsequent  negotiations  between  David  and  Abner, 
special  mention  is  made  of  B.  apart  from  the  rest 
of  Israel  ( '  and  Abner  had  communication  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the 
ears  of  B.  :  and  Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the 
ears  of  David  in  Hebron  all  that  seemed  good  to 
Israel  and  to  the  whole  house  of  B.,'  2  S  3"-i*).  After 
Ishbosheth  had  been  murdered  by  two  Benjamites, 
David  became  king  over  the  whole  of  Israel.  But 
the  hate  of  him  was  not  dead  in  B.  WTien  he  fled 
from  Jerus.  on  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
it  was  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  Shimei, 
who  pursued  him  with  curses  (2  S  16*).  And  when, 
through  David's  unwise  partiality  for  Judah,  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  latter  and  the  other  tribes, 
it  was  a  Benjamite,  Sheba,  who  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  (2  S  19.  20). 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that,  when  the 
revolt  took  place  from  Rehoboam,  B.  should  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  seceding  tribes,  and  not  with 
Judah.  It  is,  however,  stated  explicitly  in  some 
passages,  that  B.  remained  with  Judah  (1  K  12*i-  ^, 
2  Ch  111^'-  ^-  23  148  152.  9  etc  )  Bnt  there  are  other 
passages  which  point  another  wav.  Thus  in  1  K  12*> 
we  read  '  there  was  none  that  followed  the  house 
of  Da\-id  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.'  The 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  is  a  little  ambiguous;  the 
garment  is  rent  into  twelve  pieces,  of  which  ten 
are  given  to  Jeroboam  with  the  explanation  that 
he  is  to  have  ten  tribes.  But  the  house  of  David 
is  to  have,  not  two  tribes,  but  one  (1  K  11*-*^).  If 
Levi    is    omitted,   and    Ephraim    and   Manasseh 
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counted  as  one  tribe,  Israel  would  consist  of  eleven 
tribes,  and  B.  would  then  be  reckoned  among  the 
ten  tribes.  The  truth  is,  probably,  that  B.  as  a 
whole  joined  the  revolt.  But  owing  to  its  nearness 
to  Judah,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  Jerus., 
the  capital  city  of  Judan,  was,  even  if  not  wholly 
in  B.,  yet  on  the  border,  the  S.  part  of  the  trire 
can  hardly  have  escaped  union  with  Judah.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  N.  kingdom,  the  territory  of 
B.  largely  fell  into  the  han£  of  Judah,  aaid  many 
Benjamites  are  mentioned  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  exile.  The  Apostle  Paul  belonged  to 
this  tribe. 

One  incident  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  has  been  left  for 
separate  examination.  This  is  the  ootnge  at  Oibeah,  and 
almost  entire  destmction  of  B.,  in  ooaseqnenoe  of  its  wappatt  of 
the  perpetratots  ( Jg  19-21)u  The  nanatiTe  as  it  itands  presents 
insai)erable  diJBcalties.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  foond  in  the 
account  oi  the  war  with  B.  (Jg  20X  Israel  is  qioken  of  as 
a  'congregation,'  and  reparesented  as  acting  together  as 
one  man,  unlike  ereiything  else  we  know  of  the  period.  The 
size  of  the  army  raised  (400,000)  is  quite  incredible,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  campaign  no  less  so.  B.  with  20,700  destroys 
in  two  days  40,000  Israelites,  but  does  not  kwe  a  single  man. 
On  the  tturd  day  the  whole  tribe  of  B.  is  destroyed,  wit]i  the 
exception  of  600  men.  The  date  given  for  this  is  vague ;  it  is 
said  to  bare  been  in  the  days  of  Phinehas,  the  g^randscm  of 
Aaron.  This  chapter  presents  close  points  of  contact  with  P  in 
the  Hex.  Critics  are  generally  agreied  that  its  representations 
are  on  that  account  unhistoricaL  But  it  is  a  matter  of  dilate 
whether  this  judgment  should  be  passed  on  the  whole  story. 
Some  (fi.g.  WellhMsen)  rq;ard  it  as  a  post-ex.  fiction,  intended 
to  throw  discredit  on  Saol  and  his  tribe  and  tunily.  The  out- 
rage takes  idaoe  in  Gibeah,  a  {daoe  qpecnlly  connected  with 
Swol;  and  that  it  is  peipetn^ed  on  a  Levite  increases  its  hdiMHis- 
ness ;  whfle  the  inboqMtaUe  character  <A  the  inhabitants  comes 
out,  not  only  in  their  disgraceful  omduct,  but  in  the  fiM^t  that 
the  only  man  who  offers  entertainment  is  not  a  natire  a<  the 
place.  Saul's  tribe  consents  to  the  crime,  aiKl  refuses  to  sur- 
render the  authors  of  it.  Jabesh-gSead,  which  SmiI  had  res- 
cued from  the  Ammonites,  and  irtiose  inhatxtants  had  rescued 
Saul's  body  from  the  PhiL,  is  the  <mty  idaoe  whidli  did  not  Join 
in  the  holy  war  against  B.,  and  is  destroyed  lor  this.  The 
details  also  recall  the  CMiduct  of  the  men  of  Sodmn.  It  is  true 
that  the  coincidences  with  points  in  Saul's  history  are  very 
striking.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  ocmviction  that  there 
must  be  a  hist,  baas  for  chs.  19  and  21,  and  for  so  much  of  ch. 
20  as  relates  the  exterminati<Mi  <rf  a  large  part  of  the  tribe. 
That  the  whole  of  Israel  took  part  cannot  be  maintained; 
perhus  Judah  (SOU|),  to  which  the  murdered  wmnan  belMKed, 
took  Uie  chief  part  in  inflicting  vengeance.  See  Mooie(>/ii(^ws, 
in  focX  who  argues  forcibly  for  the  view  taken  here. 

2.  A  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  7^°).  3. 
One  of  those  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr  10*",  prob.  same  as  B.  of  Neh  3«»  12"). 

A.  S.  Peakb. 
BENJAMIN,  GATE.— See  Jebusalem. 

BENO  Ci;  '  his  son ').— In  both  AV  and  RV  a 
proper  name  in  1  Ch  24^  ",  but  we  should  perhaps 
render,  '  of  Jaaziah  his  son,  even  the  sons  of 
Merari  by  Jaaziah  his  son'  {Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

BENONI See  Bexjamix. 

BEN-ZOHETH  (rrnqs).— A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
4*).    The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt. 

BEON  (15:?),  Nu  32».— See  Baax-Meon. 

BEOR  (rii-5  *a  burning,'  Bca?/)).— 1.  Father  of 
Balaam.  Nu  22»  24»-«  J,  Jos  24»  E  (LXX  omits), 
also  Nu  318,  Dt  03*^  jos  13«,  Mic  6»,  2  P  2i*  (Bosor, 
AV  and  RVm).  2-  Father  of  Bela,  king  of  Edom, 
Gn  Se**  J,  1  Ch  1«.  G.  H.  Batteksby. 

BERA  (rs?,  etym.  and  meaning  unknown). — 
King  of  Sodom  at  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  invasion 

(Gn  14*). 

BERACAH  (tris  '  blessing,'  AV  Berachah).— One 
of  Saul's  brethren  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Ch  12»). 

BERACAH,  Valley  (njT?),  2  Ch  20*  only.— 'The 
valley  of  blessing,'  where  Jehoshaphat  gave  thanks 
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for  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites,  who  had  marched  from  Engedi  to  Tekoa 
(vv.^- ■-'").  The  name  survives  at  the  ruin  lireilcut 
on  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  west 
of  Tekoa.  See  furtlier  in  Kobinson,  Bit  n,  189 ; 
Thomson,  Landand Book,  i.  317 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist. 
Geog. ufHoly Land, 272;  and SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

C.  K.  CONDEU. 

BERAIAH  (n;KTa  'J"  hath  created ').— A  man  of 
Benjamin  (1  Ch  8"). 

BEREA  (Bep^a,  1  Mac  9^).— See  Bercea. 

BEREAVE,  now  restricted  to  the  loss  of  relatives 
or  friends,  once  meant  to  deprive  of  any  possession. 
Thus  Ec  4*  •  For  whom  do  I  labour,  and  b.  (KV 
'deprive,'  Heb.  len,'^)  my  soul  of  good?'  In  this 
sense  '  bereft,'  an  alternative  past  tense  and  past 
ptcp.  with  '  bereaved,'  is  still  used.  Bereft,  not 
m  AV,  is  given  by  II V  at  1  Ti  6'  '  b.  of  the  truth  ' 
(AV  '  destitute,  Gr.  aireaTepritiivo^).  RV  also 
introduces  bereavement.  Is  49^"  '  The  children  of 
thy  b.'  (^?'7|v'  'i?,  that  is,  says  Cheyne,  who  adopts 
the  same  rendering,  '  those  born  wliile  Zion 
thought  herself  bereft  of  all  her  children ' ;  AV 
*  the  children  which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou 
hast  lost  the  other  ').  IIV  introduces  further  the 
very  rare  word  bereaver,  Ezk  36'^  'a  b.  of  thy 
nation,'  of  which  the  latest  example  found  by  Oxf. 
Eng.  Diet,  is  in  W.  Hall,  Man's  Gt.  Enemy  (1624): 
'  Of  soule  and  bodie's  good  liee's  a  bereauer.' 

J.  Hastings. 

BERECHIAH  (n.-s-ja,  abbrev.  from  i.t^i:?'  'J" 
blessetli ').—!.  Father  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  G^s,  AV 
Berachiah).  2.  Son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Ch  S^*).  3. 
Father  of  Meshullam,  one  of  Nehemiah's  chiefs 
(Neh  3'«-»'  6^**).  4.  A  Levite  guard  of  the  ark  (1  Ch 
916  1523)  5^  Father  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zee 
V).  6.  An  Ephraimite  chief  (2  Ch  28i'^).  See 
Genealogy.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BERED  (Person).— See  Becher. 

BERED  (ni?  •hail'(?),  Gn  16").— 1.  A  place  be- 
tween Beersheba  and  Beer-lahai-roi.  The  Targum 
of  pseudo  -  Jonathan  identities  it  with  Kaluga, 
now  Halasah,  the  Elusa  of  Ptolemy,  where  there 
are  extensive  ruins  13  miles  south  of  Beersheba. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Elusa  in  this  era  is 
piven  by  Robinson,  i.  201,  202.  Jerome  says  the 
mhabitants  in  his  time  called  it  Barec.  Possibly 
this  was  the  correct  name,  as  such  a  change  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  speech,  but  could  very 
easily  indeed  be  made  in  Avriting  by  the  change 
of  T  into  n.  At  Halasah  there  is  a  distinct  bend 
on  the  hills  and  the  valley  between  them,  sucli 
as  might  most  naturally  suggest  the  name  inn 
'  a  knee.'    See  map  in  Trumbull's  Kadesh  Barnea. 

A.  Henderson. 

BERI  ("13,  perhaps ='-!><3,  Oa:/.  Heb.  Lex.,  and 
connected  with  1x5  'a  well'). — A  division  of  the 
Asherite  clan  Zophah,  1  Ch  7^.     See  Berites. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

BERIAH  (n];'"!?). — The  etymology  is  quite  un- 
certain, the  root  yia  not  being  used  in  Hebrew. 
The  root  occurs  in  Arabic  in  the  senses  of  mount, 
excel,  be  munifrcnt.  The  name  may  have  meant 
distinguished,  hero,  or  chieftain.  "The  statement 
in  1  Ch  l'''^  that  Beriah  2  was  so  called  '  because  it 
went  evil  (ni;-;?,  lit.  'in  evil')  with  his  house,'  in- 
dicates what  the  name  in  course  of  time  may  have 
come  to  suggest,  and  does  not  give  its  original 
etymology.  1.  A  son  of  Asher,  and  tlie  clan 
descended  from  him.  Gn  46"  (P,  probably  late 
stratum),  Ku  26'"-^«  (P),  1  Ch  1^-^^  include  B. 
among  the  sons  of  Asher,  and  make  him  tlie 
ancestor  of  the  clans  of  Heber  and  Malchiel,  who 
are  mentioned  as  his  sons.     In  the  LXX,  how- 


ever, of  Nu  26^  (LXX  2»)  the  clause  '  of  the  sons 
of  Beriah'  is  omitted,  probably  by  an  oversight, 
so  that  Heber  and  Malchiel  ajtpcar  as  direct  de- 
scendants of  Asher.  In  Nu  20",  B.  is  the  ancestor 
of  '  the  clan  of  the  Beriites'  ('i"1?C  nrjyp).  2.  A  son 
of  Ephraim,  and  a  clan  descended  frrrni  him.  This 
clan  in  later  iim^s  included  large  Benjamite  elements. 
B.  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  E])hraimitic  clans  in 
Nu  26=«-37  (P) ;  but  in  1  Ch  7*-^  we  read,  'And 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eleadah  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelah 
his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gatb 
that  were  born  in  the  land  slew,  because  they  came 
down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim,  their 
father,  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
in  to  comfort  him.  And  he  went  in  to  his  wife,  and 
she  conceived,  and  he  called  his  name  B.,  because  it 
went  evil  with  his  house.'  The  mention  of  Ephraim 
at  first  sight  suggests  that  this  episode  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but  Ezer 
and  Elead  ai)pear  to  be  brothers  of  the  second 
Shuthelah,  and  six  generations  are  mentioned  be- 
tween them  and  Ephraim.  They  came  dovm  to 
Gath,  presumably  from  the  neighbouring  highlands 
of  Ephraim.  'fiphraim'  and  'his  brethren'  can 
scarcely  mean  the  patriarchs,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Egj^pt.  Actual  sons  of  Ephraim  must  have 
come  n-ora  Egypt,  across  the  desert,  past  Phil,  and 
Can.  towns.  A  simple  and  i)robable  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  chronicler  is  usin^  a  natural 
and  common  (cf.  Jg  21^- ")  ligure  to  describe  the 
distress  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  two  of  its 
clans  were  cut  off,  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  and  the  fact  that  a  new  clan  Beriah  was 
formed  to  replace  those  that  were  cut  off.  This 
new  clan  was  partly  Benjamite.  In  1  Ch  8'*  we  read 
of  two  Benjamites,  '  Beriah  and  Shema,  who  were 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aijalon,  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath.' 
The  episode  was  probably  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Two  Ephraimite  clans,  Ezer  and  Elead,  set  out  to 
drive  the  cattle  'of  the  men  of  Gath,  who  were 
born  in  the  land,'  i.e.  of  the  aboriginal  Avvites, 
who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Philistines,  but 
still  retained  some  pasture  lands.  The  Ephraimites 
were  defeated,  and  nearly  all  the  fighting  men  of 
the  two  clans  perished.  The  victors  invaded 
Ephraim,  whose  border  districts,  stripped  of  their 
defenders,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The 
Benjamite  clans  Beriah  and  Shema,  then  occupy- 
ing Aijalon,  came  to  the  rescue  and  drove  back  the 
invaders.  The  grateful  Ephraimites  invited  their 
allies  to  occupy  the  vacant  territory,  and,  in  all 
probability,  to  marry  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  their  slaughtered  kinsmen.  Hence  B.  is  some- 
times reckoned  as  Ephraimite  and  sometimes  as 
Benjamite.  (Cf.  Bertheau,  also  Expositor's  Bible, 
on  1  Ch  7  and  8.)  3.-4  Levite  of  the  clan  Gerslwm, 
1  Ch  231"- ". 

Beriites. — See  under  1  above. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

BERITES  (Dn3)  occurs  only  in  the  account  of 
Joa])s  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  in  the  obscure 
and  doubtful  passage  2  S  20^="-^'  'Joab  .  .  .  went 
through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel,  and  to 
Beth-maacah,  and  all  the  Berites :  and  they  were 
gathered  together,  and  went  also  after  him.  And 
they  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel,'  etc.  (RV). 
The  MT  apparently  intends  to  state  that  Joab 
came  to  the  district  of  the  Berites,  possibly  de- 
scendants of  Beri,  and  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  gathered  together,  etc.  According,  however, 
to  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel,  264,  the  MT  yields  no 
intelligible  sense  if  'all  the  Berites'  is  coupled  to 
what  precedes ;  tvent  after  (in-N  ?jia.'i)  must  mean 
to  go  into  a  place  after  any  one.  He  under-stands 
that  Sheba  went  through  "all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
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Abel,  and  the  Berites — or  rather  Bichrites  (see 
below) — followed  him  into  Abel  as  allies.  Both 
Driver  and  Budde  (Sam.  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books 
of  OT)  follow  Klostermann  in  reading  ct^ 
Bichrites,  for  D-!5  Berites,  after  the  LXX  iv  Xappel. 
Slitba  is  styled  'ben  Bikhri.'  Many  others  read 
c--;  choice  young  men,  after  Vulg.  viri  clecti. 

W.  H.  Bexxett. 
BERNICE  or  BERENICE  (BepW<c^).— See  Herod. 

B£R(£A. — Two  places  bearing  this  name  fall  to 
be  noticed,  along  with  a  third  which  appears  as 
Berea.  1.  Bercea  (hipoia  or  Ik'ppota),  a  Macedonitm 
city,  which  was  the  scene  of  brief  but  fruitful  mis- 
sionary work  by  St.  Paul,  after  Jewish  hostility 
had  driven  him  away  from  Thessalonica  (Ac 
l^jo-u)  jj;  ^^.J^3  situated  in  the  district  called 
Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  12),  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Mount  Bermius  (Strabo,  vii.  26),  about  30  miles 
S.  of  Pella,  and  50  S.W.  of  The^alonica.  It  was 
an  old  town,  whose  natural  advantages  in  a  well- 
watered  and  fertile  district  gave  to  it  considerable 
population  and  importance,  which  it  still  retains 
under  the  name  of  Verria  or  Kara  Feria  (see  the 
interesting  description  in  Leake,  NG  iiL  290-292). 
The  Jewish  residents  in  St.  Paul's  time  were  not 
only  numerous  enough  to  have  a  synagogue,  like 
those  in  Thessalonica,  but  are  commended  as  nobler 
in  disposition  (eiryevfo-repot)  than  they,  in  respect  of 
their  readiness  to  receive  the  word  preached,  and 
daily  to  examine  what  they  heard  bv  the  light  of 
their  own  Scriptures  ;  so  that  many  Jews  believed, 
as  well  as  not  a  few  women  of  Greek  nationality  and 
'  honourable  estate '  (exxrxrif-ovuv).  When  Jewish 
zealots  from  Thessalonica  came  thither  and  stirred 
up  fresh  troubles,  the  newly-converted  '  brethren  * 
at  once  sent  St.  Paul  out  of  the  city  '  to  go  as  far 
as  to '  (?ws,  rather  than  ws= '  as  it  were ')  the  sea,  by 
which  he  went  on  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timotheus  behind  at  Bercea.  Sopater,  another  of 
St.  Paul's  associates,  is  designated  as  a  Beroean 
(Ac  20*).  Tradition  made  Onesimus  first  bishop 
of  the  Church  {Const.  Ap.  vii.  46). 

2.  In  2  Mac  13*  Bercea  appears  as  the  place  at 
which  Antiochus  Eupator  caused  Menelaus,  the 
former  high  priest,  to  be  put  to  death.  This  Bercea 
was  the  well-known  Syrian  town  now  called  Haleb 
or  Aleppo  ;  it  lay  between  Hierapolis  and  Antioch, 
about  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  from  either; 
it  was  named  by  Seleucus  Nikator  after  the  Mace- 
donian city  ;  it  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
capital  of  a  Saracenic  power,  resuming  its  earlier 
name  of  Haleb ;  and  though  it  has  sntfered  much 
during  the  present  century  from  earthquake, 
plague,  and  cholera,  it  remains  an  imposing  and 
miportant  city  of  about  100,(KX)  inhabitants. 

3.  At  1  Mac  9*  Berea  CRepia)  is  mentioned  as 
a  place  to  which  Bacchides,  after  '  encamping 
against  Jerusalem,'  removed,  while  Judas  lay  en- 
camped at  Elasa  prior  to  the  battle  in  which  the 
latter  fell.  It  is  now  generally  identified  with 
Beeroth  (Jos  9^')  or  Beroth  (1  Es  5^'),  the  modem 
Bireh,  situated  about  t«n  miles  north  of  Jems., 
on  the  main  road  to  Nablus  and  the  north.  For 
description  of  ruined  church  there,  see  SWP  voL 
iiL  p.  88  f.  William  P.  Dicksox. 

BEROTH.— See  Beeroth. 

BEROTHAH  (-nn?),  Ezk  47i»;  Berothai  ('n\T5), 
2  S  8*,  but  in  1  Ch  18»,  Cun  (see  Kittel,  ad  loc.).— 
A  SjTian  city.  The  first  cited  passage  seems  to 
show  that  Beirftt  is  not  intended,  since  the  town 
lay  between  Hamath  and  Damascus.  The  name 
probably  signifies  'fir  trees,'  and  is  thought  to 
sur\'ive  in  V/ddy  Brissa,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Lebanon,  near  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes. 

C.  R.  Ck)XDER. 


BEROTHITE  ('/nj),  1  Ch  11=9;  Beercthite  i^rrm^), 
2  s  4i.  3. 5. »  23^.— An  inhabitant  of  Beeroth. 

BERTL.— See  Stones,  Precious. 

BERZELDS.— See  Zorzelleus. 

BESAI  (-js).—' Children  of  B.,'  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr  2*®,  Neh  7'-;=Basthai, 
1  Es  5*1). 

BESIDE,  BESIDES.— These  two  forms  seem  to 

have  been  used  in  1611  (and  earlier)  inditferentlj* ; 
cf.  Mk  3^  '  He  is  beside  himself,'  2  Co  5^ '  whether 
we  be  besides  (so  1611)  ourselves,'  and  Ac  26'^* 
•  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself ' ;  again,  as  to  Ac 
26**,  Tindale,  who  introduces  this  tr",  has  '  besides,' 
Granmer  '  beside,'  the  Geneva  '  besides,'  AV 
'  beside.'  Modern  edd.  of  AV  give  '  beside '  125 
times,  'besides'  only  8  times,  but  in  ed.  of  1611 
the  relative  proportion  was  closer. 

Treating  both  forms  as  one  word,  then,  b.  is 
either  an  adv.  or  a  prep.,  and  the  meaning  is  '  by 
the  side  of.'  But  the  side  may  be  reachal  either 
from  a  position  that  is  farther  otf  or  from  one  that 
is  still  nearer.  Compare  Ps  23"^  '  He  leadeth  me  b. 
(^S)  the  still  waters,'  18  32*"  'Blessed  are  ye  that 
sow  b.  (i?j:)  all  waters,'  or  1  S  19*  '  I  will  go  out  and 
stand  b.  (t^)  my  father,'  with  Mt  14^  '  five  thou- 
sand men,  b.  (x<^pts)  women  and  children,'  or  Gaule 
( 1629),  '  Oh,  doe  him  not  the  -mrong  to  look  b.  him, 
for  if  you  see  him  not,  bee  comes  by  to  no  purpose ' ; 
or  Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.  ii.  384,  '  He  put  the  new 
Pope  Alexander  b.  the  cushion  and  was  made  pope 
himself.'  Hence  b.  expresses  either  addition  or 
separation. 

1.  Additiox. — Gn  19^  '  Hast  thou  here  any  b.  ?' 
(liy);  Mt  25^ '  I  have  gained  b.  (twi)  them  five  talents 
more' ;  Lk  24=^  '  Yea  and  b.  (<nV)  all  this' ;  2  P  1» 
'  And  b.  this,  .  .  .  add  to  your  faith  virtue '  (Gr.  icoi 
OLvrb  TovTo  hi,  RV  '  Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause ')  ; 
Philem  v.^  '  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own 
self  b.'  (xpcxro^tXetj );  Sir  17^  '  B.  this  he  gave  them 
knowledge '  (rpoffidijKev  aiTois). 

2.  Separatiox.— Jos  22^  '  God  forbid  that  we 
should  rebel  ...  to  bmld  an  altar  .  .  .  b.  ("Q?:? 
'  separate  from ')  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  (Jod 
that  is  before  his  tabernacle'  (AV  'beside,'  RV 
'  besides');  Is  43*^  '  b.  me  ('ii'^;o)  there  is  no  Saviour.' 
Hence  arises  the  expression  '  beside  oneself '  which 
occurs  three  times,  Mk  3-\  2  Co  5"  (both  ^i<m;/xt), 
Ac  26^"*  {fiAivo,uat).  Compare  '  b.  the  mark  ' ;  '  b.  the 
real  issue '  (Fronde) ;  '  Like  an  enchanted  maid  b. 
her  wits '  (Hood) ;  '  I  felt  quite  b.  myself  for  joy 
and  gratitude'  (Q.  Victoria) ;  '  A  Lye  is  properly  an 
outward  Signification  of  something  contrary  to,  or, 
at  least,  b.  the  inward  Sense  of  the  Mind'  (South). 

J.  Hastixgs. 
BESODEIAH  (.-riic?  Neh  3«).— Meshullam,  the 
son  of  Besodeiah,  took  part  in  repairing  the  Old 
Gate.    The  name  means,  perhaps,  '  In  the  secret  of 
J",'  a;  Tr?,  cf.  Jer  23»«-  ^.  H.  A.  White. 

BESOM.— Is  14"  only,  '  I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
b.  of  destruction '  (ksx??,  from  k?n2  tr*' here  'sweep,' 
so  lit.  '  I  \s-ill  sweep  it  with  the  sweeper  of  de- 
struction '  ;  cf.  cp  mud,  mire  ;  and  for  the  simile 
Is  30^  '  to  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of  vanity ' 
[RVm  '  destruction,'  Cheyne  '  annihilation,*  Heb. 
x'tl).  The  besom,  though  used  in  earlier  Eng.  and 
still  locally  as  a  mere  synonym  for  '  broom '  (cf. 
Lyly,  Euphnes,  1580,  '  Tfiere  is  no  more  difference 
betweene  them  than  between  a  Broome  and  a 
Beesome  '),  is  properly  made,  not  of  broom,  but  of 
heath,  in  Devonshire  called  bisam  or  bassam. 

BESOR,  Brook  (-rrf^r.  ^j1, 1 S  30»-  "•  a.  _A  torrent, 
apparently  south  or  south-west  of  Ziklag,  on  the 
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way  to  the  country  of  the  Amalekites  and  Egypt,  in 
the  Tih  desert.  The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 
It  is  identified  by  Guerin  with  tlie  Wady  Eazze, 
which  Hows  into  the  sea  S.W.  of  (Jaza. 

C.  11.  CONDER. 
BESTEAD.— Is  8"  only,  '  hardly  b.  and  hungry.' 
'  Bestead '  (the  proper  spelling  is  bested,  the  other 
arose  from  a  supposed  connexion  with  bestead,  to 
help)  means  simply  *  placed,'  and  that  is  its 
meaning  here.  The  Heb.  is  one  word,  n^p),  niph. 
ptcp.  from  n^-jj,  to  be  hard.  Amer.  RV  has  '  sore 
distressed,'  Cheyne '  hard-prest.'      J.  HASTINGS. 

BESTIALITY.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

BESTOW  (from  bi  or  be  and  stow  a  place)  means 
in  mod.  Eng.  to  confer  as  a  gift,  but  is  used  in  AV 
in  other  obsolete  senses.  1.  To  place,  1  K  10^ 
'  chariots  and  .  .  .  horsemen  whom  he  b*^  in  the 
cities  for  chariots'  (RV  'in  the  chariot  cities'). 
Cf.  Shaks.  Temp.  V.  i.  299— 

'  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it.' 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store,  to  stow  away,  Lk  12" 
*  I  have  no  room  where  to  b.  my  fruits.'  3.  To 
apply  to  a  special  use,  2  K  12"  '  the  money  to  be 
b*^  on  workmen '  ;  Dt  14^8  '  thou  shalt  b.  that 
money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after ' ;  1  Co 
13^  'though  I  b.  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor'  (Gr. 
\l/(j}fil^u  to  feed  by  giving  morsels,  from  ^w/i6s  a  mor- 
sel), i.  To  spena  (without  special  application),  1  Co 
12^^  '  those  members  of  the  Dody  which  we  think  to 
be  less  honourable,  upon  these  we  b.  more  abundant 
honour '  {vepirldrj/Mi,  RVm  '  put  on ') ;  Jn  4^  '  I  sent 
vou  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  b*^  no  labour  '  (/coiridw, 
ilV  '  whereon  ye  have  not  laboured ').     Cf. — 

'  Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? ' 

Shaks.  Jrd.  Cces.  v.  v.  61. 

J.  Hastings. 
BETAH  (nsa),  2  S  S^.— See  Tibhath. 

BETANE  {Bairdpri),  Jth  1».— A  place  apparently 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  Bethany.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  Bethanoth.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETEN  (I?-:),  Jos  19^.  —  A  town  of  Asher, 
noticed  next  to  Achshaph.  The  site  is  doubtful. 
In  the  fourth  century  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  Bathne) 
it  was  shown  8  Roman  miles  east  of  Ptolemais 
(Acco),  and  then  called  Bebeten  or  Bethbeten. 
The  place  intended  appears  to  be  the  present 
village  El  B'aneh,  which  would  be  suitable  for 
the  position  of  Beten.     See  SWF  vol.  i.  sheet  v. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH  (3),  the  second  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet 
(see  Alphabet).  Beth  is  the  heading  or  title  of 
the  second  part  of  Ps  119,  and  each  verse  of  that 
part  begins  with  this  letter  (see  Psalms).  In  Heb. 
oeth  (n'3)  is  the  construct  form  of  bayith  (n^j)  '  a 
house,'  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
place-names.     See  Bayith,  Names. 

BETHABARA  {Brida^ajxi,  Heb.  .t;;j;j^  n«3  '  place  of 
passing  over,'  Jn  1^  A V  only). — It  was  east  of  the 
river,  and  a  day's  distance  at  most  from  Cana  of 
Galilee  (2^).  The  reading  in  K  A  B  C  is  Bethany 
(so  RV),  as  in  the  time  of  Origen,  who,  how- 
ever, regarded  this  as  incorrect.  The  traditional 
site,  from  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  (Onomasticon,  s.v. )  was 
at  the  ford  east  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  clearly 
much  too  far  south.  The  name  survives  at  the 
ford  called  'Abdrah,  north-east  of  Bethshean,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  where  this  name  occurs  in 
Palestine.  The  site  is  as  near  to  Cana  as  any  point 
on  the  Jordan,  and  within  a  day's  journey.  See 
SWF  vol.  ii.  sheet  ix.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-ANATH   (njji!_-n'3   'temple  of   Anath.'  so 


Nestle,  Baethgen,  Meyer),  Jos  19*",  Jg  1**.  —  A 
town  of  Naphtali,  now  the  village  'Ainatha,  in  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  (.S  YVF  vol.  i.  sheet  iv. ) 
See  Daberath  for  the  early  Egyptian  notice. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
BETH-ANOTH    (rfjy-n's,    perhaps    'temple    of 
'Anath'),  Jos  15*". — A  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  near  Gedor.     It  is  the  present  Beit  'AinUn, 
S.E.  of  Halhul.     SWF  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxi. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
BETHANY  (Ti-n6avLa).—±.  A  village  near  Jeru- 
salem ( Mt  2P^),  near  Bethphage,  and  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Mk  11',  cf.  "•'^),  where  was  Simon's  house 
(14^),  on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  by 
Olivet  (Lk  19^) ;  the  home  of  Lazarus,  about  fifteen 
furlongs,  or  less  than  two  English  miles,  from  the 
city  (Jn  W-  '^  12').  The  situation  agrees  with  that 
of  the  village  El  'Azeriyeh,  '  The  place  of  Lazarus,' 
where  it  has  been  placed  since  tno  4th  cent.  A.D. 
(See  OnomMsticon,  s.v.  Bethania.)  The  name 
means  perhaps  'house  of  dates.'  It  is  a  small 
stone  village,  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Olivet, 
north  of  the  Jericho  road,  surrounded  with  fig- 
gardens  and  terrace-walls.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  tall  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  which  belonged  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Lazarus,  founded  by  queen  Milicent  in  a.d.  1147 
for  Benedictine  nuns.  There  is  a  vault  below, 
converted  into  a  diminutive  rock-cut  chapel  by 
apses  cut  to  the  east.  This  is  shown  as  the  tomb 
oi  Lazarus.  A  church  was  shown  at  this  spot  in 
the  4th  century,  but  the  ancient  rock-cut  tombs 
are  farther  to  the  east  beside  the  road.  See  <S'  WF 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.,  and  Neubauer,  Giog.  Tal. 
S.V.,  for  the  Talmudic  notices.  2.  RV  of  Jn  l-*. 
See  Bashan,  Bethabara.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-ARABAH  {nr^.!7  n's),  'place  of  the  Arabah' 
(wh.  see),  Jos  15''-  ^'  18-''^ ;  Arabah,  18'". — A  place  in 
the  Jericho  plain,  apparently  north  of  Beth-noglah, 
in  the  'wilderness.'  In  the  last  cited  passage 
the  district  only  is  mentioned.  The  name  has 
not  been  recovered.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-ARBEL  (ht(:iii<  n'3),  Hos  10"  only.— The 
site  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
spoiled  by  Shalman  (perhaps  Shalmaneser  ill. ),  and 
may  have  been  in  Syria.  Two  places  called 
Arbela  exist  in  Palestine,  one  (now  Irbid)  west  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xil.  xi.  1),  the  other 
[Irbid)  in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilead,  both 
noticed  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onom.  s.v.  Arbela). 
(See  Schrader,  KAP  440  tf.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve 
Prophets,  217,  n.  5;  Wellh.,  Kl.  Froph.  123.) 

C.  R.  Conder. 

BETHASMOTH  (Baidaff fidiO),  1  Es  5'".— For  Beth- 
azmaveth. 

BETH-AVEN  (jix  n'3  'house  of  iniquity,'  or 
'idolatry'?). — Close  to  Ai  (Jos  7-),  by  the  wilder- 
ness (18'^),  north-west  of  Michmash  (1  S  13'),  and 
on  the  way  to  Aijalon  (14'^),  still  inhabited  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  (Hos  5").  The  'calves  of  Bethaven' 
were  probably  those  at  Bethel  close  by  (Hos  10"). 
Bethel  is  prob.  meant  also  in  Hos  4"  5"  (see  Am  5') 
10"  (Aven).  The  name  may  have  been  altered 
from  original  [ik  n'3  'house  of  wealth.'  See 
Bethel,  p.  278*.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-AZMAYETH  (Neh  7=»).— See  Azmaveth. 

BETH-BAAL-ME0N(Josl3").— SeeBAAL-MEON. 

BETH-BARAH  (ni?  n'3),  Jg  7".— Near  Jordan 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Bethabara,  in  which  case  the  guttural 
has  been  lost  in  copying.  The  situation  would 
suit.    See  Bethabara.  C.  R.  Conder. 
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BETHBASI  (Baid^offi),  1  Mac  9*^  ^.—Jos.  (Ant. 
XIII.  i.  5)  reads  Bethhoglah.  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered.  Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Has- 
monseans  here  hid  in  the  desert  of  Jericho.  It  may 
represent  an  ancient  "sa  n'a,  or  'place  of  marshes.' 

BETH-BIRI  ('XI?  n-5l,  1  Ch  4»J.— A  town  of 
Simeon,  perhaps  textual  error  for  niK^^  n'3  Jos  19* 
=  Lebaoth,  Jos  15^'.  The  ruin  Bireh  on  the  west 
slopes  of  the  Debir  hills  may  be  intended.  See 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  C.  R.  Coxdee. 

BETH-CAR  (1^  n'5),  'place  of  a  lamb,'  1  S  7". 

—  The  Peshitta  reads  Beth-jashan  (see  Shex). 
The  whole  topography  of  this  episode  is  doubtful, 
for  the  sites  of  Mizpeh  and  Ebenezer  are  uncer- 
tain. Beth-car  evidently  stood  above  a  valley 
by  which  the  Philistines  fled  from  the  hills  near 
Jerusalem.  The  present  'Ain  Kdrim,  a  village 
overlooking  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
west  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  a  possible  site.  It 
is  the  later  Carem  (added  verse,  LXX  Jos  15*®). 
See  Beth-Haccherkm.  C.  R.  Coxdee. 

BETH-DAGON  (i-T"'?  *  house  of  Dagon,*  Bij^- 
oayiliy,  BayaSiriX). — The  name  of  two  diUerent  towns 
mentioned  in  OT.  1.  One  of  these  (Jos  15**)  is  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  in  the  second  of  the  four  groups 
of  the  cities  of  the  lowland  or  Shephelah,  and  is 
provisionally  identified  with  Beit-dejan,  about  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Joppa.  2.  The  other  (Jos  19=^)  was  one 
of  the  border  cities  of  Asher,  apparently  to  the  E. 
of  Carmel,  and  is  not  identified.  There  is  another 
Beit-dejan,  however,  farther  to  the  N.,  and  perhaps 
yet  others  (see  G.  A.  Smith's  Hist.  Geog.  p.  332  n., 
p.  403  n.),  indicating  that  there  were  many  Beth- 
dagons.  Jos.  mentions  a  Dagon  '  beyond  Jericho ' 
[Wars,  I.  ii.  3;  Ant.  XIII.  viiL  1).  Perhaps  this 
points  to  a  time  when  the  worship  of  Dagon  was 
widely  disseminated,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Phil, 
country.  However,  the  name  may  mean  no  more 
than  'com  house.'  See  Dagox.  In  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  captured  the  Beth-dagon 
near  Joppa  (Smith,  Assyr.  Disc.  p.  303). 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (c:r^?^  n'2  'house  of  two 
fig-cakes'  r). — In  Jer  48=^  mentioned  with  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  see  Almox-Diblathaim  ;  the  next  camp  to 
Dibon  before  Nebo  (Nu  33^'-).  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  Diblath  of  Ezk  &* ;  but  this  seems 
impossible.  The  name  (which  occurs  on  the 
Moabite  Stone,  1.  30)  has  not  been  found  in  Moab. 

C.  K.  COXDEB. 

BETH-EDEN  (Am  l"  marg.).— See  Edkx. 

BETHEL  ('yxo'S  'house  of  God,'  LXX  Baitf^X, 
Jos.  Bjj^^X,  'BfOiiXri  x6X«)  is  usually  identified  with 
the  modem  Bitin  (PEF  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  305), 
about  four  hours  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Nablfis 
road  ( Jg  21^),  though  the  ancient  town  may  have 
lain  farther  N.  than  the  present  village  (Baed. 
Paldst.^  p.  215).  The  situation  is  high  up  (2880  ft. ) 
in  the  central  range ;  hence  the  mention  of  '  hill- 
country'  (Gn  128,  5o3  i6\  Jg4«,  1  S  13^),  and  the 
use  of  the  verb  '  to  go  up,'  in  connexion  with  Bethel 
(Gn  35\  Jos  161,  Jg  i^  20*^26.31^  i  S  10»,  Hos  4^). 

The  earlier  name  of  Bethel  was  Luz  (Gn  28"*  R, 
35*  R,  48»  P,  Jos  18"  P,  Jg  1^  J).  In  Jos  16» 
JE,  however,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
two  places  ('from  Bethel  to  Luz ').  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  spot  where  Jacob  spent  the  night  was  not 
actually  in  Luz,  but  in  its  neighbourhood.* 

•  Dillmann,  Genesis^,  p.  337.  Jos  162  might  be  rendered 
'from  Bethel-Luza' ;  but  this  wonld  imply  that  Bethel  is  deter- 
mined by  Luz,  whereas  everywhere  else  it  is  Laz  that  is 
determined  by  Bethel,  the  better-known  place.  '  Luza,"  then, 
inay  be  a  gloss  inserted  to  accommodate  the  passag-«  to  Jos 
18^.  The  LXX  has  the  name  not  here  (16^  bat  at  the  end  of 
"X    Dillm.  Nvm.  DtuL  Joth.3  p.  63?. 


Eusebius,  in  the  Onomasticon  {s.v.  Aov^a),  places 
Luz  of  Joseph  9  miles  from  Neapolis,  Jerome 
{Onomast.  ib.),  'in  tertio  lapide  Neapoleos';  but 
neither  of  these  distances  can  be  ri^ht.  The 
Talmud  mentions  some  curious  legends  in  con- 
nexion ■with  Luz :  '  where  blue  wool  is  dyed ;  a 
place  which  neither  Sennacherib  nor  Nebuchad- 
rezzar could  take,  and  where  the  an^el  of  death  is 
powerless,'  etc.*  Another  tovra  cafied  Luz  was 
founded  by  a  man  of  Bethel  in  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  (Jg  1^6). 

The  first  mention  of  Bethel  occurs  in  the  account 
of  Abraham's  immigration :  the  patriarch  pitches 
his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  builds  an 
altar,  and  worships  J".  He  visits  this  sanctuary 
a  second  time,  on  his  return  from  Egypt  (Gn  12* 
13^*  J).  But  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  sanctuary,  is  especially  con- 
nected with  a  memorable  episode  in  the  life  of 
Jacob.  Two  divergent  accounts  exist.  According 
to  the  one,  Jacob  encoimters  the  vision  at  Luz  in 
the  course  of  his  fli;,'ht  to  Haran  (Gn  28**"-) ;  this 
is  the  earlier  narrative,  and  belongs  to  JE ;  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  Grod  appears  to  him  on  his 
return  /ram  Paddan-aram,  many  years  later  (Gn 
359-ix  isj .  ^}jig  jg  ^tjg  account  of  P. 

a.  To  take  the  earlier  narrative  first.  It  is 
composite  in  structure.  The  two  documents,  J 
and  E,  are  interwoven,  and  diflfer  considerably  in 
details.  In  J  (w.^^*®-*^),  J"  appears  standing 
beside  Jacob,  and  repeats  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  (12*  13^*-^^  J),  adapting  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Jacob,  whose  words  on  awaking  are, 
'  Surelv  J"  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel '  (house  of 
El).\  In  E  (i'>-i2. 17. 18.  »-sa)^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  of  the  stone  pillow,  of  the  ladder,  smd  of  the 
angels ;  Jacob's  exclamation  is,  '  This  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God,'  etc. ;  he  sets  up  the  stone 
as  a  pillar  (mazz&xi),  anoints  it  with  oil,  and 
makes  a  solemn  vow. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  divergences. 
Some  authorities,  such  as  Wellhausen.t  suppose 
that  J  contained  an  independent  narrative  ;  others, 
as  Kuenen,§  hold  that  we  have  here,  not  the  work 
of  J,  but  a  passage  expanded  and  modified  from 
E  br  '  a  follower  of  J ' ;  according  to  the  latter 
scholar,  J  probably  carried  back  the  consecration  of 
Bethel  to  Abraham  and  not  to  Jacob  (Gn  12*;  cf.  13'). 

h.  In  the  later  account  of  P  (Gn  35»-"-")  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  charact«ristic  features  of  the 
earlier  narrative.  The  salient  points  here  seem 
to  be  that  God  changes  Jacob's  name  to  Israel, 
and  the  name  Bethel  is  given  to  the  place  because 
God  spake  Avith  him  there.  GJod  reveals  Himself 
by  the  name  El-Shaddai,  and  the  promise  (w,"-") 
is  cast  into  the  form  characteristic  of  P.  This 
accoimt  is  referred  to  again  in  48^  P. 

In  Hos  12*  the  vision  at  Bethel  comes  after 
Jacob's  >\Testling,  i.e.  after  his  return  from  Paddan- 
aram,  as  in  P,  though  not  necessarily  implying 
that  Hosea  used  this  narrative.  i|   In  the  subsequent 

*  Talm.  Bab.  Soto,  466 ;  BertAWi  Babba,  ch.  69.  See  Xeabaaer, 
Giogr.  dn  Talwi.  p.  156. 

fCf.  Beth-Shemesh,  Beth-Dagon  (Jos  IS^X  Beth-Peor 
(Dt  33),  Beth-Baal-Meon  (Joe  ISIJ). 

I  Ccmp.  de  Hex.  p.  33.  The  variations  which  occnr  in  the  terms 
of  the  promise  in  v.i*  when  compared  with  the  other  promises 
in  J  (Gn  123  1314  igu  23^8)  are  explained  by  supposing  that  J 
here  has  been  worked  over  by  a  later  hand. 

%  HaaUeudi,  p.  147.  The  'follower  of  J'  incorporated  12* 
almost  word  for  word  in  \.^*,  and  modified  E  in  v.^b;  thiu 
VT.UJ*  become  homogeneous  with  22t*-is.  It  wUl  be  noticed 
that  botii  views  involve  a  modification  of  J  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree. 

I  Gn  359-15  has  been  expanded  by  the  redactor  with  extncts 
fr«>m  JE,  e.g.  in  v.i't.  The  mazzeba  and  libation  are  quite 
foreign  to  P.  The  word  '  again,'  t.»,  is  not  original,  but  was 
inserted  to  harmonise  with  Gn  ZSiot.  It  is  the  second  visit 
to  Bethel  recorded  by  E  (351.1-6.7),  once,  perhaps,  a  ftiller 
narratire,  which  lies  behind  the  prophet's  words.  Kuen.  ib. 
p.  228. 
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narrative  E  records  the  command  to  return  to 
Bethel,  where  Jacob  had  set  uji  and  anointed  a 
pillar;  now  he  builds  an  altar  in  memory  of  the 
revelation  years  before  ((Jn  35'- ^* *•'').  'And  he 
called  the  liarae  of  the  place  El-Bethel.'  *  Nothing 
is  said  of  tiie  fuUilment  of  the  vow  to  dedicate 
a  tenth  promised  in  28*"*;  but  this  particular  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  inserted  later.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  second  visit  Deborah,  Rebekah's 
nurse,  died,  and  was  buried  '  below  Bethel,  under 
the  oak.' 

Thus  tradition  connected  Bethel  with  the  patri- 
archal history  ;  and  the  connexion  is  a  witness  to 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  sanctuarj'.  It  has  been 
supposed  that,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  such  as 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Shechem,  Hebron,  etc..  Bethel 
was  originally  a  Canaanite  holy  place,  and  that 
after  it  nad  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
it  was  adopted  into  Israelite  traditions,  and 
assigned  a  patriarchal  consecration.  On  the  other 
hajid,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Bethel  was  a 
Canaanite  sanctuary ;  all  that  the  OT  knows 
about  its  earlier  history  is  that  its  ancient  name 
was  Luz  ;  so  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  its 
sanctity  was  of  purely  Israelite  origin. t  At  the 
same  time,  it  possessed  a  sanctity  independent  of 
the  dedication  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  given 
it.  It  was  a  haunt  of  angels,  a  place  where  a 
ladder  was  always  fixed  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
and  when  Jacob  passed  the  night  there  he  saw  it.  J 
It  was  not  so  much  that  J"  found  Jacob,  as  that 
Jacob  was  unconsciously  guided  to  find  J"  there. 

The  setting  up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  in 
Bethel  is  important  as  illustrating  primitive  re- 
ligious ideas.  Several  of  these  pillars  are  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gn  31«  35^  E  : 
cf.  Jos  24^  E),  and  the  narratives  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  memorial-stones,  marking  the 
scene  of  a  divine  revelation.  But  this  was  not 
their  primary  significance.  It  is  the  stone  of 
Bethel,  not  the  place,  that  is  called  'a  house  of 
God'  (Gn  28'^-),  the  stone  being  regarded  as  the 
shrine  of  the  Deity,  and  the  symbol  of  His 
presence.  § 

In  the  Book  of  Joshua  Bethel  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  connexion  with  the  capture  of  Ai 
(Jos  7^  8"-  ^"  "  JE) ;  its  inhabitants  assisted  those 
of  Ai  in  attacking  the  Israelites  (Jos  8^^).  The 
Deuteronomic  compiler  of  Jos  defines  the  situation 
of  Ai  by  Bethel,  showing  the  importance  of  the 
place  in  his  day,  and  mentions  a  king  of  Bethel 
(Jos  129- "  D2). 

A  frontier  town  on  the  S.  border  of  Joseph  (Jos 
16^-^  JE),  and  on  the  N.  border  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
18'*  P),  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  sometimes  to 
Benjamin  (Jos  W'  P),  .sometimes  to  Ephraim 
(Jg  1"'-  J,  1  Ch  7=*).  Lying  on  tiie  frontier,  it 
must  have  changed  hands  from  time  to  time ;  e.g. 

*  That  is,  El  of  Btlhd  ;  a  local  name  of  J",  pointiug  to  a  belief 
in  a  local  deity  inhabiting  this  particular  spot.  Ct.  the  name 
of  the  DiciZ^ibaot  Sheuhem,  'El  God  of  Israel'  (Gn  832o),  and 
of  the  place  where  Abraham  sacrificed  the  ram  (Gn  22i'«) : 
so,  too,  Kl-rol,  the  God  of  the  well  of  Lahai-roi  (Gn  1613);  El 
Olani,  the  God  of  Beersheba  (On  2is»).  Cf.  the  various  local 
names  of  Baal.  See  Nowack,  Hehr.  Archaologie,  ii.  p.  9,  and 
Stade,  Gexihichtt  d.  V.  Isr.  1.  p.  447.  The  LXX,  Pesh.  Vulg. 
omit  the  first  El  (Gn  35^),  perhaps  because  the  expression  was 
not  understood.    There  is  no  need  to  doubt  its  originality. 

t  So  Noldeke,  ZDMG  xlii.  p.  482  ;  but  see  Benzinger,  Hebr. 
Archaologie,  p.  125. 

X  Weilhausen,  Composition,  p.  32  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Semites, 
p.  110;  Benzinger,  ib.  p.  376. 

I  W.  R.  Smith,  ib.  4,  187  ;  Benzinger,  ib.  pp.  57,  3S0;  Nowack, 
Hebr.  Archaol.  i.  p.  91,  ii.  p.  9;  Stade,  Geschichte,  i.  p.  456. 
Thus  Sxira  passed  into  Greek  and  Latin  as  ^xirCxitt  and  hattylus, 
the  kiOti  Xi<rctfoi,  Xi'Sti  iu.-i,vx»'  (prob.  aerolites),  which  were 
worshipped  as  divine.  Curious  itjformation  nn  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Kvang.  i.  10,  and  in  Photiiis,  JiibiiotKeca, 
ccxlii.  p.  10(i2f.  Cf.  also  Lucian,  Alex.  30;  Tac.  lliit.  ii.  3; 
Clem.  Alex.  Stri,m.  vii.  p.  713.  The  sacrtd  stone  of  Mecca  is  a 
well-known  example  from  Semitic  paganism  which  has  survived 
in  Islam.    Stone-worship  is  alluded  to  in  Is  57*. 


Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  is  said  to  have  taken  Bethel 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Ch  13i»). 

After  its  capture  and  occupation  by  the  house  of 
Joseph  (Jg  F^-^),  Bethel  became,  together  with 
Jericho,  Ai,  and  Hebron,  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  Israelites.  Gilgal  was  the  head- 
quarters at  the  first  stage  in  the  occupation  of  the 
land.  Bethel  at  the  second  ( Jg  2'  LXX  :  iiri  VaKyiiX 
i-irl  BaidiiX).* 

In  the  period  of  the  Judges  Bethel  became  the 
chief  religious  centre  of  the  northern  tribes.  The 
ark  was  stationed  there  (Jg  20'") ;  it  was  fre- 
quented as  a  place  for  sacrifice  (Jg  2""  Budde,  1  S 
10"),  or  for  consulting  the  divine  oracle  (Jg20'***" 
21-'),  and  the  sanctuary  was  rendered  accessible  by 
roads  (Jg  20^1  21'").  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
the  palm  under  which  Deborah  the  prophetess 
dwelt  (Jg  4') ;  and,  in  a  late  passage,  Samuel  is 
said  to  have  included  Bethel  in  his  yearly  circtiit 
(1  S  7i«). 

The  importance  of  the  sanctuary  was  greatly^ 
increased  by  Jeroboam  i.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion combined  with  political  expediency  to  make  it 
the  religious  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom.  Here  and 
at  Dan  the  golden  calves  or  steers  were  set  up, 
and  a  form  of  J  "-worship  organised  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  jwoular  religion  ( I  K  12'^- 
*^'-).t  This  no  doubt  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
opposition  from  the  prophets ;  probably  Ahijah 
disapproved  of  it  (1  K  M*"'-).  The  story  of  the 
'  man  of  God  from  Judah '  who  cried  against  the 
altar  of  Bethel  is,  however,  much  later  than  this 
period,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  it  repre- 
sents the  contemporary  opinion  of  the  prophets. 
The  story  is  given  in  1  K  13  (' Bethel,' vv.i-^-i»- "• 
"'•^).t  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  golden  calves  ;  Elijah  himself  was  sent 
to  Bethel  by  theXord  (2  K  2-). 

In  the  reign  of  Ahab  a  Bethelite  named  Hiel 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K  W-*). 

The  sj)lendour  and  importance  of  the  sanctuary- 
increased  with  the  prosperity  of  the  N.  kin;^dom. 
The  worship  instituted  by  Jeroboam  had  the 
support  of  Jehu  (2  K  10*") ;  but  it  was  under 
Jeroboam  II.  that  the  gi-eat  Ephraimite  sanctuary 
reached  the  summit  of  its  renown  as  'a  royal 
sanctuary  and  house  of  the  kingdom'  (Am  7^*). 
It  had  its  dignified  priesthood  (Am  7'")  and  college 
of  prophets  (2  K  2';  cf.  1  K  13");  the  ritual,  the 
sacrifices,  the  public  feasts,  attained  a  degree  of 
luxurious  splendour  unparalleled  before.  But  all 
this  went  along  with  a'jdeep-seated  degradation, 
moral  and  religious.  Amos  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  Bethel  at  this  period.  The  sanctuary  itself  had 
become  the  seat  of  cruelty  and  extortiorf ;  the  sacred 
feasts,  supported  out  of  the  tithes  (4-*),§  had  de- 
generated into  luxurious  banquets  for  the  nobles  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  (5").  Hence  the  sanctuary 
of  Betliel  is  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  both 
by  Amos  and  Hosea  (Am  S'*  4-»,  Hos  10'') ;  it  is 
threatened  with  severe  visitation  and  overthrow  of 
its  altar  (Am  9'  3'*  '  Bethel  shall  come  to  nought' 
[Aven]  5*). II      In    Hosea,  Beth-aven  has  become 

•The  Hob.  text  here  is  to  be  correctwl  from  LXX.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  its  original  stale,  for  ie-)  «»  KxtcvB/xStm 
xKi  is  a  gloss  inserted  to  satisfy  the  dubious  C'33n  Vk  of  the 
Heb.  See  Budde,  Richter  u.  Sam.  pp.  20  f.,  89.  In  v.5  b'33 
is  in  its  right  place.  Weilhausen,  Cirmp.  p.  215,  notes  that 
n'33  was  in  the  neighlSourhood  of  Bethel  (Gn  368,  ni33  p^tt). 

t  The  golden  calves  were  not  of  Egyptian  but  of  native  origin. 
For  the  popular  worship  of  J"  under  tlie  fonn  of  an  image,  see  Jg 
8«7i74i8U.W)f  etc. 

t  Driver,  LOT,  p.  1S3 ;  Kuenen,  Einleitung,  ii.  p.  76  (Qerm. 
trans.). 

§  See  W.  R.  Smith,  ]{el.  o/SemUes,  p.  229  ff.  Gn  2S-af-  no  doubt 
justified  and  explained  the  custom  of  paying  tithes  at  Bethel 
(Am  4'*).    See  above. 

[  W.  R.  Smith,  ib.  p.  470.  Perhaps  the  altar  was  'a  pillar 
crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital  bearing  a  bowl,'  sen'ing  as  a  kind 
of  cresset.  This  would  give  additional  force  to  the  language  of 
Amos  in  9'. 
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the  desecrated  name  of  Beth-el  (4*'  5*  10*-*) :  *  the 
calf-worship  is  for  the  first  time  emphatically 
denounced  as  the  very  root  of  Israel's  sin. 

The  prophets'  denuncuitions  were  soon  fulfilled, 
for  Bethel  must  have  been  involved  in  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  N.  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians  in 
722  ;  cf.  Jer  48'^.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Shalmaneser  'carried  off  the  golden  calf  which 
was  in  Bethel,  and  departed  to  set  it  up.'  t 

During  the  Captivi^  Bethel  is  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  a  priest  who  was  despatched  by  the 
conquerors  to  teach  the  strangers  settled  there 
'  how  they  should  fear  J"'  (2  K  17"*). 

The  reforming  zeal  of  Josiah  was  directed  against 
so  much  of  the  sanctuary  as  had  survived  the 
Assyrian  devastation.  The  king  carried  to  Bethel 
the  ashes  of  idolatrous  vessels  from  Jerusalem ;  he 
defiled  the  altar  which  was  still  standing,  but 
allowed  the  monument  of  the  prophet,  who  had 
foretold  the  overthrow,  to  remain  undisturbed  (2  K 

•234. 15. 17. 19) 

Among  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Babylon 
'the  men  of  Bethel'  are  named  (Ezr  2*=^eh 
7^^) ;  and  the  ancient  city  was  inhabited  once  more 
by  the  children  of  Benjamin  (Neh  IP^).  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  a  deputation  was  sent  from 
Bethel  to  Jentsalem  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  stated  fasts  (Zee  7^). 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  Bethel  was  one  of 
the  places  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mac  9^). 
Finally,  it  was  captured  by  Vespasian  in  his 
campaign  against  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Jew.  Wars,  rv. 
ix.  9). 

2.  There  was  another  Bethel  in  Judah,  mentioned 
in  1  S  3(F,  Jos  l**  *?'r3,  and  1  Ch  4»  "jJcn?  (cf. 
for  the  form  ^x?:?).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Midrash 
(Ekha  ii.  3)  as  one  of  the  three  places  in  which 
Hadrian  placed  garrisons  to  arrest  deserters.  The 
site  is  unknown.  5:  G.  A.  CooKK. 

BETH-EMEK  (prijrr  rr?  'house  of  the  deep 
valley  ),  Jos  19*'.  —  A  town  of  Zebulun  in  the 
lx)rder  valley,  east  of  Acco,  apparently  near 
Cabul.     The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  E,  CONDER. 

BETHER  (Tn5  ^n  'mountains  of  cutting' — or 
'of  divisions,'  Ca  2^^).  —  If  a  proper  name,  the 
famous  site  of  Bether  near  Jerusalem  (see  aidded 
verse  of  LXX  Jos  15*)  might  be  intended,  the 
hUl-ridge  to  the  south  being  uncultivated  land, 
near  woods  in  which  deer  might  have  been  found. 
Bether  is  celebrated  for  the  resistance  of  the  Jews 
to  Hadrian  under  Bar-Cochba  in  A.D,  135  (see 
authorities  quoted  by  Robinson,  Bib.  Bes.  vol,  iii., 
and  the  account  in 'Neubauer's  G^og.  Talm.  s.v.). 
The  site  was  recognised  by  Canon  WUliams  at 
Bittir,  south-west  of  Jerusalem  —  a  village  on  a 
cliff  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  ruin  near  it  called  ; 

•  Ruin  of  the  Jews,'  from  a  tradition  of  a  great  I 
Jewish  massacre  at  this  place.     See  SWP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  Coxder.      | 

j 

BETHESDA  (Bij^etrSd,  TR),   Jn  5^— A  pool  at  j 

Jerusalem,   by    the    -rpoSariKTi    or    '  sheep    place '  j 

•  market  or  gate),  having  five  porches  or  cloisters. 
In  K  and  L  the  name  is  given  as  Bethzatha  (comp.  \ 
the  name  of  Bezetha  for  the  north   quarter  of  i 
Jerusalem),  in  B  it  is  Bethsaida.     It  appears  to  ; 
have  had  steps  from  the  cloisters,  and  the  water 
was  at  times  *  troubled.'     The  account  of   the 

•  The  LXX  points  Ji?  "'*  *^  T**  '"''5,  and  transliterates  Cxt 
'Of,  Hos  412  6^  10^(8)  I2«;  AquiU  rendera  •ht  m*»^x£s. 
Targ.  on  Hos  4M  58  gives  ^Kn'l  Cyril,  in  Bo*.  {Opera,  voL  iii. 
p.  143,  ed.  163S),  connects  ttxt  'Qt  {=nfttin  'BxStu)  with 
Heliopolis. 

t  Safer  'O'ojii,  eh.  xxiL 

t  Probably  the  Chesil  (^'P5)  of  Jos  1530  i<i  a  textual  error  for 
this  same  Bethel  (cf.  notes  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT  mU.eU.\ 


angel  troubling  the  waters  (v.^)  is  omitted  in  m 
B  and  D,  but  occurs  in  A  C,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Peshitta,  etc.  It  may  therefore  be  thought  that 
tJie  troubling  of  the  waters  had  a  natural  cause. 
The  site  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  the  description. 
The  Sheep  Gate  was  north  of  tlie  Temple,  out  a 
place  where  the  flocks  were  gathered  for  watering 
may  be  intended.  The  most  probable  derivation 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  from  .tjpk  n'S  Betheshdah, 
'house  of  the  stream'  (see  under  PiSG.\H,  and 
Gesen.  Lex.  s.v. ).  The  traditions  as  to  Bethesda 
have  varied.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  placed 
{Oncmasticon,  s.v.  Bethesda)  at  the  Twin  Pools,  in 
the  ditch  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Antonia,  one 
of  these  being  the  Sheep  Pool  and  the  other  that 
with  porches,  the  fifth  of  which  was  supposed  to 
divide  the  two ;  but  this  pool  was  very  probably 
made  in  the  fosse  at  a  later  period  (2nd  or  6th 
century  A.D.).  In  the  12th  century  Bethesda  was 
shown  farther  north,  at  the  Piscina  Interior  west 
of  St.  Aime.  It  is  now  shown  at  the  Birket 
IsraU,  part  of  the  northern  fosse  immediately  east 
of  the  Twin  Pools ;  but  here,  again,  the  masonry 
is  of  later  date  than  that  of  the  Herodian  walls  of 
the  Temple.  A  more  probable  site  for  Bethesda  is 
the  Virgin's  Pool  (Gihon  and  En-rogel),  the  only 
natural  spring  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ophel  slope  south-east  of  the  Temple,  as  proposed 
by  Robinson.  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
'  troubling  of  the  water,'  which  overflows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  cave,  when  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.  It  is  also 
still  the  place  where  the  flocks  are  gathered  for 
watering.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
cave,  and  the  debris  is  heaped  up  round  these,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  buildings 
existed  round  the  cavern.  A  Greek  text  of  late 
date  was  found  by  Tobler  built  into  the  masonry 
near.  The  name,  '  house  of  the  stream,'  would  be 
suitable  for  this  site,  whence  a  stream  flowed  to 
Siloam.  See  6' IFP,  Jerusalem  vol.,  s.v.  'Ain  Umm 
ed  Deraj ;  also  Westcott  and  Hort's  N.  T.  App.  76''. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BETH-EZEL  (^xxn  n'S),  Mic  1".— Perhaps  '  place 
near,'  see  AVm :  menrioned  with  Zaanan  and 
Shaphir.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  Accord- 
ing to  some  it  is  =  Azel  of  Zee  14'. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BETH-GADER  (tii  n'3),  1  Ch  S^,  mentioned 
with  Bethlehem  and  Kiriath-jearim.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  Geder,  Jos  12". 

BETH-GAMDL  (S«2j  n'S),  Jer  48».— A  place 
in  Moab,  noticed  with  Dibon,  Eariathaim,  uid 
Beth-meon.  It  is  now  the  ruin  Umm  el-Jemdl, 
towards  the  east  of  the  plateau,  south  of  Medeba — 
a  site  where  a  Xabataean  inscription  was  found  by 
Warren,  which  may  date  about  the  2nd  cent.  A.D, 

C.  R.  CoXDER. 

BETH-GILGAL  (Neh  12»,  AV  '  house  of  Gilgal '), 
perhaps  identical  with  Gilgal  to  the  east  of  Jericho. 
See  GlLGAlo. 

BETH-HACCHEREH  (c-j|rt  rrs  'place  of  the 
vineyard"),  Neh  3'*,  Jer  6^  It  appears  to  have 
had  a  commanding  position  for  a  beacon  or 
eiLsign.  Tradition  fixed  on  Herodium  south  of 
Bethlehem,  probably  because  it  was  a  conspicuous 
site  near  Tekoa,  with  which  it  is  noticed.  A 
possible  site  is  'Ain  K^irint  west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  there  are  vineyards.  On  the  hill  to  the 
east  are  the  remarkable  stone  cairns  which  stand 
above  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  See  SWP  vol.  iiL 
sheet  x^-iL  C.  R.  Coxder. 
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BETH-HARAM 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 


BETH-HARAM  (cnn  n's,  AV  Beth-aram)  was 
situated  '  in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Jordan '  (Jos 
IS-'').  In  Nu  32^*  Bethharan.  Its  site  has  been 
recovered  at  Tell  Rdmeh  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Wddy 
Heshbdn,  G  miles  east  from  the  familiar  bathing- 
place  of  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan.  According  to 
Tristram  it  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  still  known  as 
Beit-IIarran  (Land  of  Moab,  p.  348).  Eusebius  de- 
scribes it  as  Betharamphtha.  Jos.  calls  it  Amathus 
(Ant.  XVII.  X.  6).  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Herod  Antipas  when  he  became  tetrarch,  and  in 
honour  of  tlje  Roman  empress  was  called  Livias 
or  Libias.  Merrill  (East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  383) 
gives  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  in  the 
palace  here  that  Herod  celebrated  his  birthday  by 
the  feast  recorded  (Mt  U"-",  Mk  6^'-=»),  and  that  the 
Baptist's  head  was  brought  hither  from  Machaenis, 
some  20  miles  south.  A.  Hendkrson. 

BETH-HARAN  (pn  n'3),  Nu  32»'.— See  Beth- 

HARAM. 

BETH-HOGLAH  (n^:n  n'3  'place  of  the  part- 
ridge'), Jos  15*  18^®.  In  the  Jericho  plain.  Now  the 
large  spring  called  'Ain  Hajlah,  '  partridge  spring,' 
south-east  of  Jericho.  Close  by  is  the  monastery- 
called  ^asr  Hajlah,  occupied  by  Greek  monks,  but 
which  in  1874  was  still  a  fine  mediajval  ruin,  with 
frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.,  since  destroyed.  See 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xviii.  C.  li.  Conder. 

BETH-HORON  (p-iin-n'3  'place  of  caves'?).— 
In  1  Ch  7^^  RV  we  read  that  Sheerah,  daughter  of 
Ephraim,  built  'Beth-horon,  the  nether  and  the 
upper,  and  Uzzen-Sheerah.'  Her  name  possibly 
survives  in  Beit-Sira  =  Uzzen-Sheerah,  and  certainly 
the  other  two  places  ascribed  to  her  still  exist, 
with  their  old  appellations  but  little  changed. 
Their  survival  and  tueir  historical  importance  are 
due  to  their  position. 

From  the  valley  of  Aijalon  three  gorges  break 
through  the  steep  wall  of  the  western  front  of  the 
central  range  of  Palestine.  The  northernmost  of 
these  is  the  pass  to  El-Jib  (Gibeon),  up  which,  always 
the  easiest  approach  from  the  west  to  the  Jewish 
capital,  a  well-trodden  path  leads,  in  about  fifty 
minutes,  to  Beit-ur  et-Tahta  or  Lower  Beth-horon. 
It  stands  on  a  ridge,  about  1240  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  the  remains  of  a  castle  near.  Crossing  a 
small  wady,  and  mounting  a  long  and  steep  ascent, 
rocky  and  rough,  but  with  the  rock  in  places  cut 
into  steps,  the  traveller  after  an  hour's  climb 
reaches  Beit-Hr  el-F6ka  or  Upper  Beth-horon, 
which  stands  1730  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  a  mountain 
spur  with  a  deep  valley  both  to  north  and  south. 
The  village  is  small,  but  exhibits  traces  of  ancient 
walls  and  foundations,  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  a 
reservoir,  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

So  situated,  the  B.s  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  march  and  retreat  of  armies. 
'  Throughout  history  we  see  hosts  swarming  up 
this  avenue  or  swept  down  it  in  flight.'  More 
than  one  memorable  uattle  takes  its  name  from  B. 
(see  below).  Thrice  the  two  towns  were  fortified 
—by  Solomon  (1  K  9",  2  Ch  8»),  by  the  Syrian 
general  Bacchides  (1  Mac  9**,  Jos.  Ant.  xill.  i.  3), 
and  by  the  Jews  against  Holofernes  (Jth  4^-*). 
It  was  by  B.  that  Cestius  Gallus  advanced  in  the 
first  onset  of  the  Roman  armies  on  Jerusalem,  and 
down  its  gorge  he  was  driven  in  rout  by  the  in- 
surgent Jews  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xix.  1,  8).  And  B. 
saw  the  first  Crusaders  march  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
saw  Richard,  in  the  third  Cmsade,  in  vain  try  to 
force  a  passage  by  the  same  route. 

A  further  importance  attached  to  the  two  towns 
as  frontier  posts.  Both  Upper  and  Nether  Beth- 
horon  were  either  on,  or  close  to,  the  boundary 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  l)eing  reckoned 


the  possession  of  the  latter  tribe  (Jos  16»  18"-" 
21*",  1  Ch  6««).  After  the  rupture  of  the  king- 
dom  they  naturally  fell  to  Israel.  The  absence  of 
mention  of  them  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  Return 
settiement,  though  they  must  have  been  close  on 
its  frontier.  If  tne  designation  of  Sanballat  ('the 
Horonite')  connects  him  with  B.  (and  not  rather 
with  Horonaim),  this  would  be  conclusive  of  its 
dependence  on  Samaria.  But  under  the  Maccabees, 
about  B.C.  161,  we  find  B.  described  as  'a  village 
of  Judfea'  (Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  vii.  1),  though  it  was  not 
till  sixteen  years  later  that  the  district  in  which 
it  lay  was  formally  transferred  by  the  Syrian 
monarch. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP  iii.  69,  with  references  there  to 
patristic  and  other  writers;  Smith,  Hitt.  Geng.  of  the  Holy  Land, 
•210,  213,  264  ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Syria,  142  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  tmd 

I'al.  212. 

Battles  of  Bethhoron.  —  The  Gibeonitea, 
being  besieged  by  the  five  kings,  had  summoned 
Joshua  to  their  relief.  By  a  forced  march  he 
obeyed  the  summons.  At  sunrise  '  he  was  already 
in  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeon,'  and  the  battle  began.     It  had  three  stages. 

The  Canaanites  were  thrown  into  dismay  by  the 
shout  and  the  sudden  onset  of  Israel,  and  broke, 
flying  up  the  rocky  ascent  to  Upper  B.  (Jos  10^"). 

But  they  made  no  stay  there,  and  we  next  see 
them  in  headlong  flight  down  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  towards  Lower  B.,  while  a  terrible  storm 
raged,  and  contributed  more  to  their  defeat  than 
even  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  (v."). 

It  is  here  that  the  prose  narrative  is  interrupted 
by  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  where 
'  the  hero  appears  in  the  ancient  song  of  the  Book 
of  Heroes,'  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  >vith 
outstretched  hand  and  spear,  calling  to  the  sun  to 
stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Aijalon  (v.^'-^^-). 

'  In  the  lengthened  day  thus  given  to  Joshua's 
prayer  comes  the  third  stage,'  the  hiding  of  the 
kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  where  they  were 
guarded  while  the  pursuit  of  their  beaten  forces 
lasted,  and  were  then  put  to  death  (vv.^*'^). 

The  second  battle  of  Beth-horon  was  won  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Seron,  'a  prince  of  the 
anny  of  Syria.'  Judas,  born  at  Modin,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  must  have  foreseen  his  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  he  saw  the 
Syrians  '  coming  near  to  the  going  up  of  Beth- 
horon.'  But  he  trusted  more  to  the  help  of 
J",  and,  encouraging  his  scanty  host  by  reminding 
them  that  'the  victory  of  oattle  standeth  not 
in  the  multitude  of  a  host,  but  strength  cometh 
from  heaven,'  he  'leapt  suddenly'  upon  the  foe, 
and  drove  them  down  to  the  plain.  This  was 
in  B.C.  166.  Five  years  later  he  won  another 
victory  on  the  same  ground  over  Nicanor  (1  Mac 
313-24  739-80.  jog_  ^nt.  xu.  vii.  1,  x.  5.). 

BETHINK.— In  1  K  8«,  2  Ch  6^  b.  "occurs  as  a 
reflex,  verb  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  '  to  take  thought,' 
'  to  come  to  oneself '  :  '  if  they  shall  b.  themselves 
.  .  .  and  repent '  (a^"'?^  3VCI  '  bring  back  to  heart.' 
See  the  same  phrase  in  Dt  4^  '  consider  it  in  thine 
heart,'  RV  '  lay  it  to  thine  heart ' ;  30^  '  call  to 
mind ' ;  Is  44^*  '  none  consideretii  in  his  heart,'  RV 
'  calleth  to  mind  ' ;  46"  ["JV] '  bring  again  to  mind ' ; 
La  321  '  recall  to  mind ').  Cf.  Lk  15"  '  when  he 
came  to  himself  '  (Gr.  eZj  iavrbv  iXOuv). 

T     "FT  ASTPTl^O^ 

BETH-JESHIMOTH  (in  AV  also' Jesimoth)  "('a 
nte?*;!!,  '  the  place  of  the  desert'),  the  S.  limit  of  the 
encampment  on  '  the  plains  of  Moab '  at  the  close 
of  the  joumeyings,  Nu  33**.  In  Jos  12^  it  is  men- 
tioned as  in  tne  S.  of  the  Arabah  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.     In  13^  it  is  assigned  to  Reuben,  the  '  slopes 
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of  Pisgah '  being  mentioned  immediately  before  it ; 
and  in  Ezk  25"  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Moab. 
Eusebius  places  it  lU  miles  S.  of  Jericho,  and  Jos. 
(Jeicish  M  ars,  IV.  vii.  6)  refers  to  hriffifubB  in  that 
direction.  Some  ruins  and  a  well  at  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  bear  the  name  of  Suwaimeh,  which 
is  considered  as  a  modification  of  Jeshimoth  ;  and 
this  situation  suits  the  requirements  of  the  biblical 
narrative.  A.  T.  Chapman. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH  {rr^r^Wz,  AV  '  house  of 
Aplirah '). — The  name  of  a  town  apparently  in 
Phil,  territory,  whose  site  is  quite  unknown  (Mic 
I»*>).  In  the  call  '  at  B.  roll  thyself  in  the  dust,' 
there  is  a  double  play  upon  words,  'Aphrah  contain- 
ing a  punning  allusion  to  'Aphar  (dust)  and  V?W>7 
(roll  thyself)  to  '?f':?  (Philistme).  It  seems  out  of 
the  question  to  identify  the  place  with  Ophrah  of 
Benjamin  (Jos  18^).  See  G.  A.  Smith,  Ttcdve 
Prophets,  383  f.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BETH-LEBAOTH  (nix?)  n'S),  Jos  19«  '  house  of 
lionesses '  ?  —  A  town  of  Simeon  near  Sharuhen. 
UnknoAvn.    (See  Beth-Biei.) 

BETHLEHEM  (cr;,^  n'S  'place  of  bread').  — Two 
places  so  named  in  Palestine  are  noticed  in  the 
OT. 

1.  Bethlehem  Jadah,  called  also  Ephrathah,  the 
home  of  David,  5  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  a 
small  white  town  on  a  spur  running  out  east  from 
the  watershed.  The  inhabitants  are  Christians, 
and  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and 
attached  monastery,  standing  above  the  orchards 
of  figs  and  olives,  and  the  vineyards  which  surround 
this  prosperous  village.  The  church  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  existence  foimded  for  orthodox  Greek 
rites  :  the  pillars  are  those  of  Constantine's  Basilica, 
commenced  about  A.D.  330 ;  the  mosaics  on  the 
wall  above  belong  to  the  12th  cent.  The  oak 
roof  was  given  by  Edward  lU.  To  the  north  is 
the  Latin  chapel,  and  under  this  the  cave-chapel, 
in  which  Jerome  is  said  to  have  lived  while  writing 
the  Vulgate.  The  Cave  of  the  Nati\-ity,  under  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  is  the  only  site 
(excepting  the  chapel  on  Olivet)  connected  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  which  is  noticed  before  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine.  A 
cave  in  Betlilehem,  supposed  to  mark  the  '  inn  *  of 
the  NatiWty,  is  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  (Trypho,  78) :  it  was  known  to 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  found,  in  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  consecrated  to  Tammuz,  and 
standing  in  a  grove,  which  was  cut  down  when 
the  place  was  reconsecrated  by  queen  Helena. 
An  '  inn '  at  Bethlehem  is  possibly  referred  to  in 
Jer41"  (KVm),  the  place  being  on  one  of  the  high- 
ways to  the  south.  In  the  Hebron  hills  there  are 
many  rock-cut  stables  for  cattle,  which  resemble 
the  cave  under  the  choir  at  Bethlehem,  which 
possesses  a  rock-cut  recess  that  may  have  been  a 
manger. 

Some  scholars  suppose  Bethlehem  to  take  its 
name  from  Lakhmu,  a  deity  noticed  in  the  Assyrian 
account  of  the  Creation,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
he  was  adored  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
Ephrath,  B.  is  noticed  in  Jacobs  time  (Gn  35^*- *® 
48^  if  the  gloss  '  the  same  is  B.'  is  correct),  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (except  in  the 
added  verse,  LXX  Jos  15^).  The  name  Bethlehem 
first  occurs  in  1  S  16^.  The  cemetery  is  noticed 
in  2  S  22^,  and  the  well  in  2  S  23i*-«  The  tra- 
ditional site  of  this  well  is  a  rock-cut  cistern  north- 
west of  the  town.  Bethlehem  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  depends  mainly  on  the  Roman  aque- 
duct tunnelled  through  the  hill.  The  most  prob- 
able site  is  a   well  to  the  south  in  the  valley. 


The  family  of  Caleb  spread  to  Bethlehem  (1  Ch 
2U.ai.6i.M).  the  Philistmes  held  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (2  S  23",  1  Ch  IP*-") ;  the  weU  is 
then  described  as  being  '  at  the  gate.'  Bethlehem 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch  11"),  and  occu- 
pied W  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity  (Ezr  2^,  Neh 
7*).  In  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  (Mic  5^)  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  small  place,  stUl  known  by  its  old 
name  Ephrath&h,  as  well  as  by  the  later  (comp.  Ku 
2*  4"),  but  possessing  cornfields  and — in  Jeremiah's 
age — an  inn  (?).  Whether  Bethlehem  is  intended  in 
Ps  132*  as  a  place  where  the  ark  was  supposed  to 
be,  appears  doubtfuL  The  birth  of  Christ  at 
Bethlehem  is  noticed  in  Mt  2'-»-«-8,  Lk  2*-« 
The  manger  was  not  in  the  inn  (Lk  27),  but  prob- 
ably belonged  to  it.  The  Gospels  refer  to  ilicsJi  (5*) 
as  prophesying  the  birth  of  Messiah  at  the  home 
of  David. 

The  city  was  sacred  to  Christians  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  first  care  of  the  Crusaders 
was  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  Christian  population 
in  A.D.  1099,  before  Jertisalem  was  taken.  It  was 
subsequently  made  a  bishopric.  One  of  the  most 
remaricable  Christian  texts  is  that  on  the  font 
in  the  Basilica,  which  is  said,  with  true  modesty, 
to  have  been  present^  by  '  those  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  Lord.'  The  glass  frescoes 
are  of  high  interest,  and  were  presented  by 
Michael  Comnenos  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  The 
crests  of  knights  who  %'isited  the  chnrch  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  drawn  upon  the  shafts  of  the 
Basilica  pflJars.  For  a  study  of  this  church,  see 
de  Vogiie,  Eglises  de  la  Palestine,  and  SWP  voL 
iii.  sheet  xvii.     For  popvilation,  see  PALESTINE. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.  Jos  19^,  and  perhaps 
Jg  12^  ^^ — Now  the  ^-illage  Beit  Lahm,  in  the  low 
hills,  7  mUes  N.W.  of  Nazareth-    SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  v. 

C.  R.  COXDEK. 

BETHLEHEMITE  ('a-^ri  n's),  a  native  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  applied  to  Jesse  in  1  S  16^  ^  17**,  and  to 
Elhanan  in  2  S  2V^.  In  1  Ch  205  also  we  shotdd 
prob.  read  '?.-??  n  *  for  MT  '=vV^^.  See  Elhaxax, 
T.AWMT,  J.  A.  Selbie. 


BETH-LOHON  (Bot«X«/x«r),  1  Es  5^ 

lehem  of  Judah. 


-For  Beth- 


BETH-MAACAH  (nj;:?  n'3). — A  descriptive 
epithet  of  the  city  of  Abel,  2  S  20^*- ",  where  'Abel 
nnd B.'  shoiUd  be  '  Abel o/B.' (cf.  1 K  15»  2  K  15»). 
See  Abel,  No.  1. 

BETH  -  MARC ABOTH  (nh?rT§n  n'3  'place  of 
chariots'),  Jos  19^,  1  Ch  4*^. — A  city  of  Simeon 
in  the  southern  plains,  near  Ziklag,  deserted  in 
David's  time.     The  site  is  unknown. 

BETH-MEON.—See  Baal-Meox. 

BETH-MERHAK  (prr??n  n'S),  2  S  15"  RV,  for 
the  AV  '  a  place  that  was  far  off' ;  RVm  '  the  Far 
House.' — Stade  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 
the  last  house  of  the  city.  No  town  so  called  is 
known  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 

BETH-MILLO  (Jg  9«  RVm  ;  2  K  12=°  AVm,  text 
'  house  of  Millo ').— See  illLLO. 

BETH-NIMRAH  (."nci  n-*),  'place  of  leopard.' 
In  Nu  32^  Nimrah.  See  v.^*,  Jos  13*^.— The  same 
as  Nimrim,  Is  15*.  Now  the  ruined  mound  Tell 
Nimrin,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite 
Jericho.  A  good-sized  stream  flows  N.  of  the  mound 
to  join  the  Jordan.  The  town,  with  others  in  the 
Shittim  plain,  belonged  to  Gad ;  the  only  city  in 
this  region  assigned  to  Reuben  being  Beth-jeshi- 
moth,  south  of  the  plain.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
Nimrim  was  known  {Onomasticon,  s.v.  Betham- 
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BETH-PAZZEZ 


BETHSAIDA 


naram)  as  lying  5  Roman  miles  north  of  Livias 
(Tell  er-Kanieh).  See  SEP  vol.  i.  s.v.  Tell 
Nimrin.  C.  II.  CONDER. 

BETH-PAZZEZ  ("W  n-s),  Jos  19-*.— A  town  of 
Issachar  near  Enyannim  and  Enhaddah.  The 
name  has  not  been  recovered, 

BETH-PELET  (vh^  n'3),  KV  ;  in  AV  Beth-palet, 
Jos  15-''.  Beth-plielet,  Neh  IF".— The  Paltite 
(i?^5),  2  S  23-^,  called  by  scribal  error  Pelonite  in 
1  Ch  ll="  27^",  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  place. 
The  site  was  south  of  Beersheba,  but  is  unknown. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR  (•^v^  n'3),  Dt  3^  4*  34«,  Jos  13^. 
See  Baal-I^kor  (Nu  25»-  '•>)  and  Pkor  (Nu  23-«).— A 
Moabite  town  given  to  Reuben.  The  *  top  of  Peor ' 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Jeshimon  west  ol  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  seven  altars  were  here  erected  by  Balak. 
The  Shittim  Valley  was  '  over  against  Beth-peor,' 
and  from  Nebo  the  body  of  Moses  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  a  valley  in  Moab,  '  over  against  Beth- 
peor,'  which  was  not  the  Arabah  or  Shittim  Valley. 
The  name  of  Peor  has  not  been  found  east  of 
Jordan,  but  the  site  is  placed  near  Heshbon  in  the 
Onomasticon  (s.v.  Abarim  and  Fogor).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Beth-peor  was  named  from  Baal-peor 
(myc),  the  god  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  ; 
and  a  possible  site  for  the  '  top  of  Peor '  is  the 
clili'at  Minyeh,  south  of  Wady  Jedeideh  (probably 
Bamoth  Baal)  and  of  Pis^ah  (Nebo).  Tne  three 
points  of  view  of  the  Israelite  camp  (Nu  23)  were 
evidently  on  the  edge  of  the  Moabite  plateau, 
whence  alone  Shittim  was  visible ;  and  the  view 
from  Nebo  appears  (v.^*)  to  have  been  less  extensive 
than  from  the  other  two  sites,  so  that  ridges  ex- 
tending farther  west  than  Nebo  would  meet  the 
requirement.  This  applies  to  the  ridge  above 
Wady  Jedeideh,  and  to  the  ridge  of  Minyeh,  the 
latter  being  the  most  southern,  and  extending 
farthest  west.  From  it  we  may  suppose  (Nu 
24i8-ai)  •\vere  seen  Edom,  Amalek,  and  the  '  nest  of 
the  Kenite '  on  a  crag,  indicating  a  position  in  the 
south  of  Moab,  whence  Edom  and  the  conspicuous 
knoll  of  Yuktn  (Cain)  are  seen.  The  name  Min- 
yeh is  connected  with  a  legend,  and  means  '  wish- 
mg,'  being  the  name  of  a  deity,  Meni  (Is  65"). 
Seven  circles,  including  central  altar-stones,  still 
exist  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Farther  east  is  a 
remarkable  circle,  with  three  standing  stones,  at 
a  place  called  el  -  Mareif/Mf,  or  '  the  smeared 
things ' — evidently  an  ancient  place  of  worship. 
Round  the  circle  are  numerous  erect  stones,  and 
to  the  north  a  large  group  of  cromlechs.  This 
site,  on  the  same  ridge  with  Minyeh,  may  repre- 
sent the  old  Beth-peor  or  *  temple  of  Peor,' 
while  Minyeh  itself  represents  the  '  top  of  Peor.' 
To  the  south  of  the  ridge  is  the  fine  ravine  of 
the  Zerka  Main  —  probably  Nahaliel  or  the 
'  valley  of  God,'  and  this  would  be  a  natural  site 
for  the  burial  of  Moses  in  a  valley  '  over  against 
Beth-peor.' 

In  the  added  verse  of  the  LXX,  after  Jos  15'^,  a 
Peor  in  Judah  is  noticed.  This  was  also  known 
in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  Fogor) 
as  near  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  present  ruin  Faghur, 
north-west  of  Bethlehem,  and,  though  named  from 
the  same  deity,  is  quite  a  distinct  site. 

LiTKRATURE. —3f«n.  Eost  Pal.  Survey,  vol.  i.,  for  Minyeh  and 
El-Mareiffhftt,  under  those  names,  and  Mem.  WfM  Pal.  Survey, 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  for  the  Judaean  site.      C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETHPHAGE  (Br,e<t>a.rf,),  Mt  21 ',  Mk  IP,  Lk 
19'-*.— A  village  near  Bethany,  which  see.  The 
site  is  unknown.  The  name  means  '  place  of 
figs.'  See  Neubaucr,  Gfofj.  Tal.  s.v.  for  the  Tal- 
mudic  notices,  which  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  fix 
the  site.  C.  R.  Conder. 


BETH-RAPHA  (ki-j  n's),  perhaps  '  house  of  the 
giant,'  i  Ch  i'-*.  Perhaps  not  a  geographical  name. 
See  liKi'iiAiM. 

BETH-REHOB  (='irr]-n'3,  6  otKoi  *Paa/3,  Jg  18« 
2  S  lU",  in  v."  'Rchob';  apparently  also  Rehob 
of  Nu  13-').— A  district  of  Syria  near  Hamath. 
From  its  situation  in  the  valley  in  which  lay  Dan, 
or  Laish  ( J^  18-^-  '^),  Robinson  was  led  to  suggest 
Hunin,  which  commands  the  plain  of  Hdleh.  If 
Rehob  means  a  'broatl  pl^ce  or  'boulevard,'  it 
could  hardly  be  at  Hunin.  Thomson  would  place 
Beth-rehob  at  Banias.     (See  Rehob.) 

A.  Henderson. 

BETHSAIDA  (By,effaiSd,  'House  of  Sport,'  or 
'Fisher-home'). — Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to 
whether  this  was  the  name  of  two  places,  or  only 
of  one,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
That  one  B.  stood  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  lake,  in  the  district  of  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  is  beyond  dispute.  It  was  this  village, 
'  situated  at  the  Lake  or  Gennesaret,'  that  Philip 
'advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  Julias,  the  same  name  with  Coisar's 
daughter'  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1;  see  also  Ant. 
xvm.  iv.  6 ;  BJ  II.  ix.  I  ;  III.  x.  7  ;  Life,  71,  72, 
73 ;  and  Jerome,  Com.  on  Matthew,  16'*).  This 
corresponds  to  Bethsaida  of  Lk  9'",  near  Avhich  was 
the  'desert  place'  of  Mt  14'* and  Mk  6*',  where  the 
5000  were  fed.  Codex  k  stands  alone,  possibly  as 
the  result  of  an  interpolation,  in  describing  the 
scene  of  this  miracle  as  near  '  to  Tiberias,'  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  probably  lay  the  'desert  place' 
where  the  4000  were  also  miraculously  supplied, 
whence  Jesus  sailed  with  his  disciples  to  '  the  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,'  in  'the  borders  of  Magadan'  or 
'  Magdala,'  returning  thence  '  to  the  other  side,' 
'to  B.'  (Mt  15*--*-',  Mk  8i-'^=*). 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  second  B.,  west  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  lake  shore,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  but  where  such  authorities  as  Reland, 
Robinson,  Stanley,  and  Tristram  agree,  there  is  at 
least  a  presum])tion  in  their  favour.  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  ii.  p.  423)  suggests  that  the 
Jordan  may  have  divided  the  town,  the  western 
part  being  '  in  Galilee,'  the  eastern  part  being  that 
'which  Philip  repaired  and  called  Julias.  In 
Smith  (DB,  art.  'Bethsaida'),  it  is  suggested  that 
'  if  there  was  only  one  B.  it  was  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps,  like  Kerak 
(Tarichrea),  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  so  liable 
to  be  included  at  one  period  in  Galilee,  and  at 
another  in  Gaulonitis.'  G.  A.  Smith  (Hist.  Geoq. 
p.  458)  says  :  '  B.  in  Galilee  need  not  mean  that  it 
lay  W.  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  province  of  Galilee 
ran  right  round  the  lake,  and  included  most  of  the 
level  coast-land  on  the  E.'  But  none  of  these 
suggestions  quite  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
Gospel  story.  The  feeding  of  the  5000  took  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  from  Capernaum,  near 
B.  Julias.  Thence  Jesus  sent  His  clisciples  '  to  go 
before  him  unto  the  other  side,  to  B.^  (Mk  6*). 
John  (6")  describes  them  as  going  '  over  the  sea  to- 
wards Capernaum.'  B.,  whither  they  were  sent, 
and  Capernaum,  were  therefore  practically  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  place  where  they  em- 
barked. This  could  not  be  true  of  B.  Julias  and 
Capernaum,  even  if  the  latter  were  at  Tell  Hiim, 
which  is  most  unlikely  (see  CAPERNAUM).  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Capernaum  were  at  Kh<1n  Minyeh, 
and  B.  say  at  et-fdbqlia,  the  direction  from  the  E. 
coast  would  be  practically  identical,  and  a  very 
slight  deflection  from  its  course  by  the  storm 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  boat  to  land  in 
Gennesaret.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  '  province  of  Galilee  ran  right  round  the 
lake.'  Josephus  is  indeed  guilty  of  confusion  in 
speaking  of  Judas  of  Gamala,  who  headed  a  revolt 
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against  tlie  Bouians,  now  as  a  Gaulonite  {Ant. 
xvin.  i.  1)  and  again  as  a  Galilean  {AtU.  xvill. 
i.  6),  but  nowhere  does  he  indicate  that  the  district 
of  Gamala  belonged  to  Galilee.  It  is  true  that 
subsequently,  for  military  purposes,  Gamala,  'as 
the  strongest  city  in  these  parts,"  was  put  under 
Josephus  along  with  the  two  GalUees  {BJ  II.  xx.  4), 
but  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  what  belonged  to 
the  different  provinces.  Thus  he  says  that  along 
with  other  cities  'in  Gaulonitis'  he  fortified 
Gamala  (BJ  II.  xx.  6).  Jesus  retired  to  B.  on  hear- 
ing of  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  he  went  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  If  B. 
Julias  had  been  in  the  province  of  GalUee,  Philip 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  interfere  with 
it.  ■  But  Josephus  explicitly  says  it  was  in 
•Lower  Gaulonitis'  (BJ  U.  ix.  1).  For  'B.  of 
Galilee'  we  must  therefore  turn  to  westward  of 
the  Jordan. 

B.  Julias  has  usually  been  identified  with  et-Tell, 
a  considerable  ruin  situated  E.  of  the  Jordan,  just 
where  the  river  leaves  the  hills,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  el-Bateiha.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 
proof,  however,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
city,  '  FLsher-home,'  stood  much  nearer  the  lake. 
This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  site,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  shore,  called  Mas'adiyeh,  wherein  we  may 
detect  some  resemblance  to  the  old  name.  The 
remark  of  Josephus  (BJ  III.  x.  7)  that  the  Jordan 
'passes  by  the  city  of  Julias'  into  the  Sea  of 
GalUee  would  apply  to  either  of  these  sites,  but 
perhaps  most  appropriately  to  the  latter.  Atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  abounding  grass,  cover- 
ing the  rich  plain,  and  running  up  like  a  wave 
of  emerald  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  E.  hills. 
There  is  no  place  round  the  lake  where  the  natural 
luxuriance  was  so  likely  to  call  forth  John's 
remark,  'now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.' 
The  Arab,  barrtyeh  '  the  wilderness,'  or  wild  graz- 
ing land  beyond  the  cultivated  plots  surrounding 
the  town,  doubtless  corresponds  to  the  'desert 
place '  of  the  Gospels. 

The  most  probable  site  for  '  B.  of  Galilee,'  as  yet 
suggested,  is  et-fabgha  (Heptape^on  ?)  on  the  X.  W. 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  lies  in  a  little  vale, 
bordering  a  beautiful  curve  in  the  beach,  E.  of  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Tdl  'Areimeh, — the  monki.sh 
'  Mensii  Christi,' — which  forms  the  N.E.  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  Capernaum  (KJi&n 
Minyeh)  to  the  south-west,  and  Chorazin  (Karfiseh). 
among  the  hills  to  the  north-east,  B.  would  here 
occupy  the  middle  position,  probably  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  Jesus  refers  to  these  cities 
(Mt  11^-^).  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Willi- 
bald  (A.D.  722),  who,  coming  from  Magdala  through 
Gennesaret,  passed  first  Capernaum,  then  B., 
whence  he  went  on  to  Chorazin.  Perhaps  also 
a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  is  found  in  that 
of  the  local  shrine  of  Sheikh  'Aly  es-Soiyudin 
'  Sheikh  'Aly  of  the  Fishermen.'  Copious  streams 
of  water  from  the  warm  springs  on  the  E.  edge  of 
the  vale  served  in  time  past  to  drive  several  mills 
on  the  shore,  being  conducted  thither  by  aqueducts 
now  crumbling  and  covered  with  ferns  and  i\'y. 
They  also  afl'orded  supplies,  led  round  the  W.  pro- 
montorj-,  to  water  part  of  the  plain  of  Genne- 
saret (see  art.  Caperxaum).  The  vale  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  has  been  chosen  by  the  Prus- 
sian Catholic  Pal.  Society  as  the  site  of  B.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  colony.  The  shallow 
water  round  the  little  bay  literally  swarms  with 
fish,  attracted  thither  by  the  warm  water  from 
the  springs.  This  place,  and  the  coast  of  el- 
Bateiha,  near  the  other  B.,  are  to  this  day  favour- 
ite haunts  of  the  fishermen  from  Tiberias. 

W.  EwiXG. 


BETHSHAM  (1 S  31»»- ",  2  8  21^  1  Mac  5"  12»«) 
=  Bethshean. 

BETH-SHEAN  (in  OT  fKy-n's  or  fjrn'S ;  in  Apocr. 
BaiOffdv,  I  ilac  5'-  12«i,  or  Iktfffd,  1  Mac  12*',  also 
2icv«wv  v6\is,  2  Mac  12=^,  cf,  v.^  Jth  3'" ;  in  Jos.  also 
Hicvd&roXts;  in  some  class,  writers,  as  Pliny,  ^iV 
V.  74,  and  on  coins  Nysa.  In  modern  Arab. 
Beisdn). — A  town  between  the  Little  Hermon  and 
Gilboa  ranges,  on  a  plain  about  300  ft.  above  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  3  mUes  to  the  W. 
of  that  river.  The  old  to\\-n  was  built  on  the 
basaltic  plain  now  occupied  by  the  small  village  of 
Beisan  and  the  teU  or  mound  to  the  N.  of  it.  To 
the  S.  is  a  large  extent  of  marsh,  between  which 
and  the  towna  runs  an  ancient  road  leading  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  Jordan  to  Jenin.  The  tell  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Jalud,  beyond 
which  the  ancient  sepulchres  still  exist.  Both 
mound  and  plain  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  walls,  and  a  large  amphitheatre.  In  OT 
Beth-shean  does  not  play  an  important  part, 
apparently  because,  although  according  to  'the 
Oldest  book  of  Heb.  history '  it  was  apportioned  to 
Manasseh  (Jos  17^'-^^  cf.  1  Ch  7®),  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  people  (Jg  1").  After  the 
battle  of  GUboa  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  carried  by  the  Philistines  to  Beth-shean, 
and  there  fastened  to  the  wall  (or  in  the  'broad 
place'),  whence  they  were  removed  later  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  (1  S  Sl^'^'^,  2  S  21i^).  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon  the  city  seems  to  have  given  its 
name  to  a  district  ( 1  K  4^). 

The  name  Scythopolis  given  to  this  city  as  early 
as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  seems  to  contain  a  trace  of  an 
invasion  of  Scj-ths  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  i.  105 
(cf.  Pliny,  HIi  v.  74),  or  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the 
word  '  Scyths '  to  denote  barbarians  generally.  In 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Scythopolis  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ptolemies.  In  218  it  surrendered  to  Antiochus  the 
Great.  About  a  century  lat«r  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  but  was  taken  from  the  Jews 
by  Pompey,  restored  by  Gabinius,  and  became  an 
independent  town  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  and  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  Decapolis.  In  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

LiTKRATUKK.— For  description  of  the  site — SffP  iL  101-114 ; 
Robinson,  JDater  BR  326-332.  For  history— Schurer,  HJP 
u.  L  110 S.;  Jos.  Ant  and  Jgwuh  Wan. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

BETH-SHEHESH  (e^  n-?  <temple  of  the  sun'). 
— Three  places  so  named  occur  in  the  OT  in  Pal. 
1.  Jos  151''  2113,  1  S  6^-^,  1  K  4»,  2  K  W^,  1  Ch 
6*3,  2  Ch  28i«=Irshemesh  of  Jos  19",  a  city  of 
Judah  given  to  the  LeWtes,  and  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  Dan.  It  was  here  that  the  ark  rested 
by  a  stone  (see  Abel),  and  it  was  a  chief  city  of 
Solomon's  province  of  Dan.  Amaziah  was  here 
captured  by  Jehoash  of  Israel,  and  the  Philistines 
took  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  It  is  the  present 
ruin  'Ain  Shems,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek  S.E.  of 
Zorah.  (SWF  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.)  2.  Jos  19», 
a  city  of  Naphtali  in  Upper  GalUee.  See  Jg  1". 
The  sit«  is  unknown.  3.  Jos  19^.  A  city  in 
Issachar.  The  site  is  also  doubtful.  There  is  a 
Tell  esh-Shemsiyeh  in  the  Jordan  Vj'lley,  but  it 
seems  to  be  too  far  north  to  be  in  Issachar, 
although  its  proximity  to  Tabor  would  perhaps 
suit  (Pal.  Survey  Map,  sheet  ix. ) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  No.  1  is  specially  noticed 
(2  K  14")  as  belon^g  to  Judah,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  sites.  Bethshemite  occurs  as 
gentilic  derivative  from  this  name  in  1  S  6i*-  ^. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BETH-SHEMESH.— ' The  pUlars  of  Beth -she- 
mesh  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egj-pt'  (Jer  43"). — 
The  LXX,  being  written  in  Egypt,  gives  simply 
Tooj  iirvKovs  "Q\iov  xjXea?j  toi'S  eV  'Qv,  '  the  pillars  of 
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Hcliopolis  that  are  at  On.'  The  place  is  therefore 
On  in  Lower  Egypt.  Like  Hcliopolis,  '  city  of  the 
Bun,*  Beth-shemesh,  '  house  of  the  sun,'  is  here  a 
translation  of  Per  Ra\  'house  of  the  sun,'  the 
sacred  or  temple  name  of  On.  The  pillars,  ardXai, 
ni3».'?,  must  l>e  the  obelisks  characteristic  of  the 
•worship  of  Ila,  the  sun-god.     See  AVEN  and  On. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (n^in  n'3),  •  place  of  the  acacia,' 
jg  722, — In  the  vicinity  of  Abel-meholah,  It  is 
the  present  Shutta,  a  village  on  a  knoll,  in  the 
Jezreel  Valley.    'See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  ix. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BETHSURA  (Bat^croiJpa),  1  Mac  4^-  ^^  6'-  ^-  "'•  *'•'» 
95a  iQi*  11'^  14^  2  Mac.  13''-=".— The  Greek  form 
of  Bethzur.     In  2  Mac  IP  Bethsuron. 

BETH-TAPPUAH  (nisrn's),  'place  of  apples,' 
Jos  15^*. — In  the  Hebron  mountains,  a  town  of 
Judah  (see  Tappuah  in  1  Ch  2«).  Now  the 
village  Taffuh,  west  of  Hebron.  SWP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETHUEL  (Vx'n?).  —  The  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Laban 
and  Rebecca  (Gn  22^  24'5- 2^- «•  *>»•  252«  28^-»).  In 
Gn  28"  (P)  he  is  called  '  Bethuel  the  Syrian '  (-vfy^^). 
VVhUe  frequently  mentioned,  he  only  appears  in 
person  in  tlie  narrative  of  the  betrothal  ot  Rebecca 
to  Isaac,  and  even  then  his  son  Laban  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  transaction.*  This  may  nave 
been  due  to  a  usage  which  gave  a  brother  a  special 
interest  in  the  reputation  and  disposal  of  his 
sister  (cf.  Gn  345- 1'-^,  2  S  U'^-'"'').  Jos.  (Ant. 
I.  xvi.  2)  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  at  the  time. 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

BETHUEL  ("^wn?),  1  Ch  4=«>.  Bethul  ("jw?),  Jos 
19*. — A  town  of  Simeon,  noticed  with  Hormah, 
apparently  S.  of  Beersheba.  The  site  is  unknown. 
See  Bethel  2. 

BETHUL  ("jwii),  Jos  19*.— See  Bethuel. 

BETHULIA  (BatTouXo^d),  Jth  4«- ''  e"-!^-"  T^-'* 
10.  la.  21  1310 — p^  town  near  Dothan,  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  with  springs  in  the  valley.  The 
site  was  unknown  in  later  times,  and  placed  at 
Safed,  in  Galilee,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  village 
of  Mithilieh  answers  in  position  to  these  require- 
ments, being  south  of  Dothan,  on  a  hill  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain.     See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xi. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS  (Bat(9faxa/)ici),  1  Mac  6=*^-^^.— 
A  village  on  the  mountain  pass,  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  west  of  Bethleliem,  now  the  ruin  Beit  Skaria. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.         C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-ZUR  (Trn'3),  'house  of  rock,'  Jos  15'^ 
1  S  30^7  (in  LXX),  1  Ch  2",  2  Ch  IP,  Neh 
3".  The  Bethsura  of  1  Mac  4"^  etc.  A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  Hebron  mountains,  fortified  by 
Rehoboam,  and  still  important  after  the  Captivity. 
Judas  Maccabteus  here  defeated  the  Greeks  under 
Lysias  in  165  B.C.  The  present  ruined  site,  Beit 
Siir,  on  a  cliff  west  of  the  Hebron  road,  near 
Halhul,  is  remarkable  for  a  ruined  tower,  prob- 
ably built  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  and  for  more 
ancient  rock-cut  tombs.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet 
xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETIMES  is  •  in  good  time,'  as  Pr  13«  '  he  that 
loveth  him  [Ins  son]  chasteneth  him  b.'  {i.e.  in  early 
life) ;  the  Heb.  is  nj^o  'nq?'.!  lit.  '  visits  him  [dili- 
gently] with  chastisement,'  the  idea  expressed  by 
'  betimes '  being  contained  in  the  verb,  which  how- 

•  In  Gn  2480  the  words  '  and  Bethuel '  were  probably  inserted 
by  R.    See  Ball's  note  in  Haunt's  Heb.  OT. 
t  On  this  double  aocus.  see  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  77. 


ever  means  '  to  seek  diligently  *  as  RVm,  rather 
than  '  to  seek  early ' ;  so  J  ob  S"*  24».  In  Gn  26*^ '  they 
rose  up  b.  in  the  morning,'  the  idea  expressed  by 
'  b.'  is  again  in  the  verb  (D»5f-7),  and  b.  or  *  early  '  is 
the  correct  idea ;  so  2  Ch  36"  '  rising  up  b.'  (RV 
'  early ').  Besides  the  above,  '  b.'  occurs  Sir  6 
(heading)  '  Seek  wisdom  b.'  (in  ref.  to  v."  ♦  gather 
instruction  from  thy  youth  up'),  6*  51**,  1  Mac 
462  580  ii«7,  Betime  is  found  only  in  Bel  v."  'In 
the  morning  b.  the  king  arose  (/cai  &p0pi<x€v  6 
^aaiXeus  rb  irput).  J,  HASTINGS. 

BETOLION  (B  BfroXtii,  A  Bitt-,  AV  Betolius), 

1  Es  5'*^ — 52  persons  of  this  place  returned  from 
captivity  with  Zerub.  (See  BETHEL.)  Ezr  2*  has 
'  the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai '  223,  and  the  number  52 
belongs  to  the  next  named  place,  Nebo.  1  Es  has 
perhaps  dropped  a  line  in  the  Hebrew. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
BETOMASTHAIM  (lAaiTofiaad&Cti,  Jth  15*,  AV 
Betomasthem) ;  BETOMESTHAIM  (BeT0Mf<r^diM,4«, 
AV  Betomestham). — Apparently  N.  of  Bethulia 
and  facing  Dothan.  There  is  a  site  called  Deir 
Massln  \V.  of  the  Dothan  plain,  but  the  antiquity 
of  this  name  is  doubtful.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETONIM  (D':b-!),  Jos  IS^*.— In  N.  Gilead.  The 
name  may  survive  in  that  of  the  Butein  district, 
the  extreme  N.  of  Gilead. 


BETRAYAL   OF    TRUST.— See  Crimes. 
TROTHING.— See  Marriage. 


BE- 


BETTER.— As  a  subst.  '  one's  betters,'  the  word 
is  not  used  in  AV,  but  the  adj.  in  Ph  2*  shows  how 
that  expression  arose  :  '  let  each  esteem  other  b. 
than  themselves '  {inrepixovTas).  The  verb  is  found 
Mk  5^  '  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse '  [i.e.  made  better,  lit.  '  profited,'  ti^eX^w). 

J.  Hastings. 

BETWEEN,  BETWIXT.— '  Between '  was  once 
used  freely  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  to  express 
that  which  is  confined  to  two  (or  more)  persons. 
Thus  Tindale's  tr"  of  Jn  ll"*®  is  '  and  spake  Ditwene 
themselves  '  (yuer'  dW-fjXuv,  AV  '  among ').  AV 
has  Lk  23^^  '  they  (Pilate  and  Herod)  were  at 
enmity  b.  themselves '  (irp6j  iavro^s  TR,  edd.  mostly 
avTovs) ;  Ac  26''^  '  they  talked  b.  themselves  '  (irpdi 
dWrjXovs,  RV  '  they  spake  one  to  another ')  ;  Ro  1^ 
'  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies  b.  themselves '  (^i* 
iavTois  TR,  edd.  mostly  ai>rotj ;  see  Sanday  and 
Headlam  in  loc.  ;  RV  '  among  themselves ').  "We 
still  retain  the  phrase  '  b.  ourselves  ! ' 

Between  and  betwixt  were  for  a  long  time  inter- 
changeable ;  the  latter  is  now  archaic  or  local. 
Betwixt  is  used  in  Gn  17"  23^^  26^  30*'  31"-  <^-  "•  " 
3216,  Job  9=»  36^2,  Ca  1^,  Is  5^  Jer  39*,  1  Mac  12** 
16»,  Ph  1^.  RV  retains  all  except  Job  36»*  (see 
RV  and  Davidson  in  loc),  and  adds  Job  4**  '  B. 
morning  and  evening '  ( AV  '  from  ...  to '). 

J.  Hastings. 

BEULAH  (Heb.  ri^^V^  'married'  (of  a  wife)).— Is 
62*-*.  An  allegorical  name  applied  to  Israel  by 
the  Deutero-Isaiah.  She  was  no  longer  to  be  a 
wife  deserted  by  God,  as  she  had  been  during  the 
Captivity,  but  married  (1)  to  God,  (2)  by  a  strange 
application  of  the  figure,  to  her  own  sons.  In 
Hos  1.  2  the  figure  in  its  first  application  is  re- 
versed. There  it  is  used  to  point  out  the  faithless- 
ness of  Israel  to  her  Spouse.  F.  H.  WoODS. 

BEWAIL  as  a  reflex,  verb  occurs  only  Jer  4" 
'  the  dau<jhter  of  Zion  that  b'''^  herself  (ns;  [all], 
'  to  breathe,'  hithp.  '  gasp  for  breath,'  as  RV).  In 
Lk  8«^  23"  the  meaning  is  *  to  beat  the  breast  in 
grief  {Kdirrofiai,  used  without  an  obj.  in  Mt  11"  'ye 
have  not  lamented,'  RV  'did  not  mourn,'  and 
24'»).    See  MOURNING.  J.  Hastings. 


BEWITCH 


BEZER 
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BEWITCH.— Ac  8*  'Simon  .  .  .  used  sorcery, 
and  b*^  the  people '  {iilmifu,  RV  '  amazed '  as  fre- 

Juently,  and  as  AV  in  v."  ;  but  see  BESIDE) ;  so  8". 
n  Gal  31  '  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  b"*  you  ? ' 
(RV  '  did  b.  you  ?  ') ;  the  Gr.  is  ^curKaifw,  '  to  speak 
evil  of,'  next  '  bring  evil  on,'  and  so,  as  here,  '  lead 
into  e\'il'  (see  Lightfoot.  ad  loe.) ;  it  is  used  here 
only  in  NT,  but  in  I.XX  Dt  28**- »  (for  rn).  Sir 
146. 8^  Bewitching. — Wis  4^  'the  b.  of  naughtiness' 
{^euTKayia  tpavXdrrjTOi,  Vulg.  fascinatio).  It  seems 
probable  that  in  all  these  passages  (as  in  4  Mac 
!»  2^,  jSafficayia)  the  reference  is  more  or  less  con- 
sciously to '  the  evil  eye'  (of.  ^daKavm  for  pz  r?  Pr  23* 
28-).   'See  DiviXATiojr,  Eve.         J.  Hastings. 

BEWRAY,  distinct  in  origin  and  meaning  from 
'  betray,'  is  to  reveal,  disclose.  Cf.  Adams,  Works, 
ii.  238' Well  may  he  be  hurt  .  .  .  and  die,  that 
will  not  bewray  his  disease,  lest  he  betray  his 
credit.'  Pr  29^^  'he  heareth  cursing,  and  bewray- 
eth  it  not'  (RV  'he  heareth  the  adjuration  and 
uttereth  nothing,'  Tin  '  shew,'  '  tell ')  ;  27"  {>rs 
'  proclaim,'  so  RVm,  but  RV  '  encountereth '  from 
K-f^  '  light  upon ')  ;  Is  16'  'hide  the  outcasts ;  b. 
not  him  that  wandereth '  (n^j  '  uncover,'  '  reveal ' ; 
Amer.  RV  '  betray.'  Sir  27"  '  if  thou  b^  his 
secrets '  {droKa\i>TTu  ;  so  27^)  ;  Mt  26'' '  thy  speech 
\f^  thee'  {SrjX'jv  ffe  Twet,  'makes  thee  manifest'). 
Bewrayer,  only  2  Mac  4'  '  a  b.  of  the  money,  and 
of  his  countrj'  (efSekrij?,  'one  who  reveals,'  RV 
'  who  had  given  information  of  the  money,  and 
hacl  betrayed  his  country  ').  J.  Hastixgs. 

BEYOND.— 1.    This    is  in  AV   the   occasional 

rendering  of  Heb.  i^i"?  be'ebher,  which,  when 
attached  to  ^ri^n  '  the  Jordan '  (as  it  always  is,  except 
Jg  11^,  1  S  31^,  Jer  25-)  assumes  considerable  criti- 
cal importance.  In  AV  jr??  TtS?  is  tr*  '  beyond 
Jordan  '  in  Gn  oO^"-  ",  Dt  3^^,  Jos  S^"  IS*,  Jg  5" ; 
'on  this  side  J.' Dt  11- «  38  4*1- ^  «,  Jos  11*- «  9»  127  22^; 
•  on  the  other  side  J.'  Dt  11»  Jos  2^°  V  12^  22*  24*- 
8- 1*-  ^,  Jg  W,  1  S  31"  ;  and  '  on  the  side  of  J.'  Jos  5^ 
RV  gives  '  beyond  J.'  in  every  place.  Again  irj:" 
is  used  with  p^:?,  Nu  22i  Z2^-^-  ^  34"  So^S  Jos  13^- 
143  175  18"  22",  Jg  7^  ;  and  the  simple  -^2  Dt  4« 
(AV  'on  this  side'),  Jos  IS^^  (AV  'on  the  other 
side').  Now  it  is  true  that  the  phrase  may  equally 
well  be  tr.  '  across  J.' ;  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  used 
of  either  side  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  Dt  3*  east,  with 
3*-  *  tcest) ;  it  even  seems  that  '  beyond  Jordan ' 
may  be  used  of  that  side  of  the  Jordan  on  which 
the  writer  himself  stands  (Jos  5^  9^  1'2^) ;  but  the 
critical  importance  of  the  phrase  lies  in  this,  that 
wherever  the  author  of  Dent,  speaks  in  his  own 
person  (as  Dt  V-  s  4'»i-  <6-  «• «)  it  refers  to  the  country 
east  of  Jordan  ;  wherever  Moses  is  introduced  as 
the  speaker  (as  Dt  3»-  ^  U^)  it  refers  to  the  west.* 
From  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
author  (at  least  of  Deut.)  must  have  lived  after 
Moses'  day,  from  whom  he  is  careful  to  distinguish 
himself. 

LrrERATTKB. — Green,  Higher  Critieitm  tf  t*«  PeiU.  p.  60; 
Douglas,  Uliy  1  ttiU  belxn«  that  Motes  wnU  Deut.  p.  30,  and 
Lex  Moiaiea,  p.  95 ;  Perowne,  Contemp.  Bev.  Jan.  1888,  p.  143  f. ; 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  xlii  t. ;  Harper,  Deut.  p.  4  L 

2.  To  go  beyond = to  circumvent,  1  Th4*'that 
no  man  go  b.  and  defraud  his  brother '  (imp^ru, 
RV  '  transgress,'  RVm  '  overreach '). 

J.  Hastings. 

BEZAANANNIM  (Jos  19»  RVm).— ZAANANxm. 

BEZAI  (-*;).— 1.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh  10^*).     2.  The  eponym  of  a  family 

*  The  only  exception  is  Dt  3^,  where,  although  in  a  paange 
attributed  to  Moses,  '  beyond  Jordan '  means  the  land  of  Moab ; 
but '  the  long  archsological  note '  in  which  the  phrase  oocnra 
is  held  to  be  a  comment  of  the  writer's  or  of  some  editor,  not 
original  to  Moses.     See  Harper,  Dtut.  p.  5. 


that  returned  with    Zerub.   (Ezr  2",   Neh  7=»)= 
Bassai  of  1  £s  5^'. 

BEZALEL  (VmS?,  BecrcXei^X,  jB(»e2«e/,  AY  Bezaleel). 
— 1.  The  chief  architect  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
name  occurs  only  in  the  narrative  of  the  Priests' 
Code  and  in  the  Bk  of  Chron.  (1  Ch  2»,  2  Ch 
1*).  It  probably  signifies  'in  the  shadow  (i.e. 
under  the  protection)  of  El.'*  In  both  the  sources 
named,  B.  is  given  as  '  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  The  various  links  in 
the  genealogical  chain  will  be  found  in  1  Ch  2"-"* 
*••  **.  There  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  grand- 
father of  B.  with  Hur,  the  companion  of  Moses 
(Ex  17*").  According  to  Ps  representation,  B.  was 
expressly  called  (2?2  TKTij)  by  J"  (Ex  ZV^)  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  '  tent  of  meeting,'  and 
endowed  with  the  special  gifts  required  for  the 
proper  execution  of  his  task  (w.*"').  He  was  also 
charged  with  the  construcrion  of  the  furniture  for 
court  and  tabernacle,  as  well  as  wth  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  priestly  garments,  and  of  the  necessary 
oU  and  incense,  "i'et  while  B.  is  represented  as,  in 
the  main,  merely  carrying  out  the  Divine  in- 
structions, he  is  also  said  to  be  endowed  with 
originality  of  invention  as  regards  details  (Ex  SI*-  * 
So**).  Among  the  gifts  thus  bestowed  upon  him,  not 
the  least  was  the  gift  of  teaching  the  arts  of  which 
he  was  himself  a  master,  to  his  subordinates  (Ex 
35**),  the  chief  of  whom  was  Aholiab  (Ex  31«  35** 
etc.).  See  Taberxacle.  2.  B.  occurs  in  Ezr  10» 
as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pahath-moab  that  had 
married  foreign  wives  in  the  days  of  Ezra. 

A.'R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

BEZEK  fpji). — Two  places  so  called  are  perhaps 
to  be  distinguished  in  OT.  1.  Jg  P.  A  place 
attacked  by  Judah  after  Joshua's  death,  probably 
Bezkah,  a  ruin  W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  lower  hills. 
SWP  vol.  iii  sheet  xviL  2.  1  S  IP,  where  Saul 
gathered  Israel  before  advancing  on  Jabesh-gUead. 
The  most  likely  site  in  this  connexion  is  the  ruin 
Ibzik,  N.E.  of  Shechem,  opposite  Jabesh,  This  site 
was  known  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  [Onomasticon,  s.v. 
Bezec),  but  identified  with  No.  1.  It  was  17  Rom. 
miles  from  Shechem,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis 
(Beis&n),  which  is  correct.     (See  Moore  on  Jg  1'.) 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BEZER  (txi  •  fortress '). — A  descendant  of  Asher 
(1  Ch  7»^). 

BEZER  (1??,  B&ropl.  — A  city  belonging  to  Reuben, 
situated  'in  the  wilderness,  on  the  -ns"2,'  or  flat 
table-land,  E.  of  Jordan  (Dt  4*^,  Jos  20«),  a  city  of 
refuge  [ll.cc.),  allotted,  according  to  P,  to  the 
Merarites  (Jos  21»,  whence  1  Ch  6™<«^).  It  is 
mentioned  also  by  Mesha'  (Moab.  Stone,  1.  27), 
as  being  in  ruins  in  his  day,  and  as  having  been 
rebuilt  by  him,  after  his  revolt  from  Ahab,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Israelites  from  the  territory  N.  of  the 
Amon  (which,  though  assigned  formally  to  Reuben, 
was  occupied  bv  the  Moabites ;  see  Moab).  From 
its  being  descrilied  as  being  in  the  '  wilderness '  (cf . 
Dt  2*) — i.e.  in  the  great  rolling  plains  of  grass  or 
scrub  stretching  out  on  the  E.  of  Moab  (Tristram, 
Moab,  pp.  148,  169) — it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
situated  towards  the  E.  border  of  the  Moabite 
table-land.  The  site  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 
Euseb.  (Onom.  232)  identifies  it  wrongly  with 
Boarpa,  in  Bashan,  the  capital  of  the  later  province 
of  'Arabia'  (G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  624).  Ku^ 
BshSr,  which  has  been  suggested,  about  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Dhiban  (see  the  map  in  FEFSt  1895,  p. 
204),  is  too  far  to  the  S..  being  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Amon,  and  consequently  not  in  the  territory 
of  Reuben  at  all  (Jos  13**) :  the  name,  moreover, 

*  Cf.  SiI-B£I,  a  king  of  Gaza  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and 
his  successors,  see  COT  under  Jos  11»;  abo  Ina-sUli-B&l, 
Ge«.X«z.i3). 
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BEZETH 


BIBLE 


does  not  correspond  phonetically  as  it  ought  to  do. 
Be?er  is  not  improbably  identical  with  Bozrah 
(LXX  Moabp),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  possession  of 
Moab,  mentioned  by  Jer  (48"),  and  also,  it  is 
implied  (v.'-'),  situated  on  the  'table-land.' 

S.  K.  13RIVEH. 
BEZETH  (Tinted),  1  Mac  7'».— A  place  apparently 
near  Jerus.     Jos.  calls  it  liethzetho  (Ant.  XII.  x.  2), 
and  mentions  it  as  a  village.     The  situation  is 
doubtful.     It  may  be  a  corruption  for  Berzetho. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BIBLE.— 

A.  Internal  Relationfi  of  the  Bible. 
I.  Names. 
II.  Orijrinal  Languages. 

III.  Didsion  and  Ariungement. 

IV.  Canon. 

i.  OT  Canon  and  Criticism, 
ii.  NT  Canon. 
V.  Text. 
VI.  Versions. 
D.  External  Relations  of  the  Bible. 

I.  The  Literature  of  other  Religions. 
II.  The  Bible  in  relation  to  this  Literature. 
i.  Revelation. 
iL  Inspiration. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  be  desirable 
as  to  the  purpose  whicli  the  article  '  Bible '  in  a 
Bible  Dictionary  is  intended  to  fuUil.  Its  design 
is  twofold,  according  as  it  has  in  view  the  internal 
or  the  external  relations  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  whole  Dictionary  being  intended  to  explain 
the  form  and  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  B.,  the 
special  article  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  afford  the 
means  of  gathering  the  information  thus  supplied 
into  the  unity  of  a  system,  of  exhibiting  it  in 
topical  rather  than  alphabetical  order,  so  that  the 
usefulness  of  a  systematic  work  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  combined  with  the  convenience  of  the 
k'.\u;il  iirrangement.  In  particular,  the  article 
should  give,  in  an  abridged  and  ordered  form,  an 
account  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the  Bible 
consists,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  including  such  subjects  as  Canon,  Text, 
and  Versions,  referring  to  the  special  articles  so 
entitled  for  details.  In  this  way  it  will  be  of  use 
to  those  who  desire  no  more  tlian  an  outline  or 
summary  of  these  subjects,  or  who  wish  to  under- 
stand their  mutual  relations.  It  should  include,  of 
course,  the  particulars  respecting  tlie  B.  as  a 
whole,  such  as  its  names  and  arrangement. 
Having  thus,  in  the  first  part,  surveyed  its  in- 
ternal relations,  the  article  should  proceed  in 
the  second  part  to  consider  tlie  B.  as  one  of 
the  sacred  literatures  of  the  world,  its  claims  to 
uniqueness  and  authority,  its  reception  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  position  accorded  to  it 
there.  Into  the  two  divisions  thus  indicated,  the 
present  article  will  fall. 

A.  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
I.  Namks.— The  word  'Bible'  is  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Ancient  books  were  written  upon  the 
Byblus  or  Papyrus  reed,  and  from  this  custom 
naturally  came  the  Gr.  name  ^IBXoi  (Mt  1^),  in  the 
diminutive  form  (ii^Xlov  (Lk  4")  for  a  book.  As 
the  recognised  records  of  Divine  Revelation,  the 
writings  which  made  up  their  sacred  volume 
became  known  to  the  Greek  Christians  as  tA 
Qi^Xla,  '  the  books '  par  excellence.  This  ex- 
pression is  said  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
connexion  in  the  2na  Epistle  (14-)  falsely  attributed 
to  Clement  of  Rome,  and  written  probably  towards 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  but  the  word 
afterwards  became  very  common,  though  generally 
qualified  by  an  adjective  such  as  'holy,'  'divine,' 
'  canonical.  In  its  Latin  form,  however,  by  a 
misunderstanding  in  which  there  is  not  a  little 
significance,    the    neuter    plural     'biblia'     (gen. 


bibliorum)  came  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
fern.  sing.  (gen.  biblia:),  tlie  transition  being  no 
doubt  assisted  by  the  growing  conception  of  tlie  B. 
as  the  one  utterance  of  God  rather  tiuin  as  tlie 
multiplicity  of  voices  speaking  for  Him.  As  a 
singular  name,  accordingly,  it  has  been  adoj)ted 
into  the  language  of  the  Western  Church,  and  is 
employed  in  the  tongues  of  modern  Europe. 

Another  name,  'Bibliotheca,'  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  for  the  B.  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  evidenced  by  the  paronomasia — 
'  Habeo  bibliothecam  in  mea  bibliotheca ' — which 
was  then  current.  It  appears  with  this  meaning 
in  old  English,  and  was  technically  employed  by 
media; val  writers  to  designate  a  complete  MS  of 
OT  and  NT.  When  originally  used  by  certain 
of  the  Lat.  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome,  the  adjective 
'  Divina '  had  been  prefixed  to  '  Bibliotheca,'  but 
this  was  ere  long  dispensed  Avith,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  'the  Books,'  the  Scriptures  became  pre- 
eminently 'the  Library.'  This  change  of  the 
point  of  view  from  plurality  to  unity  is,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  precisely  that  which  modem 
thought  and  investigation  find  it  necessary  to 
some  extent  to  reverse.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  process  thus  embodying  itself  in 
language. 

The  names  employed  in  OT  and  in  the  Apocr. 
for  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  such  as  'the  books' 
(Dn  9-),  '  the  holy  books '  (1  Mac  12^),  '  the  book  of 
the  law'  (I  Mac  1»«  S'"),  'the  book  of  the  testa- 
ment '  (1  Mac  P').  In  the  NT  the  usual  term  is  ol 
ypacpai,  'the  Scriptures'  (Lat.  scriptura),  that  is, 
the  sacred  writings  (Mt  21*^  22^,  Lk  248-,  Jq  5» 
Ac  18-^).  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  while  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  whole  are  thus  designated,  ^ 
ypaip-q,  in  tlie  singular,  is  always  used  for  a  special 
passage  (Lk  4-^  Jn  20^  Ja  2*),  and  not  as  with  us, 
by  whom  Scripture  is  employed  perhaps  even  more 
frequently  in  the  collective  tiian  in  the  special 
sense.  Occasionally  for  the  simple  al  ypa<l)ai  we 
find  ypa<t>al  ayiai  (llo  1'-)  or  ra  iepci  ypdfifxara  (2  Ti 
a^-').  Another  variant  is  when  the  leading  (Jewish) 
divisions  of  OT  are  indicated,  as  '  the  law,  the 
prophets  and  the  psalms' (Lk  24**),  'the  law  and 
the  prophets '  (Ac  '28-«),  '  the  law '  (Jn  12f*).  The 
same  practice  is  also  common  in  rabbinical  WTit- 
ings,  though  sometimes,  instead  of  the  divisions, 
the  number  of  the  books  is  given,  and  the  0T_  is 
known  as  '  The  Twenty-four  '  ;  sometimes,  again, 
the  simple  term  '  The  Reading '  is  employed, 
which,  in  contrast  witii  al  ypa<fal,  reminds  us  of 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  services  of  the 
synagogue.  By  the  early  Christians  the  most 
common  designation  for  the  whole  B.  was  '  The 
Scriptures,'  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  some  such 
adjective  as  in  the  case  of  Biblia. 

The  term  '  Testament,'  in  the  expression  '  Old 
and  New  Testaments,'  applied  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  B.,  has  an  interesting  historjr. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  an  acci- 
dental mistranslation  of  diaerJKr},  which,  originally 
meaning  'arrangement'  or  'disposition,'  came 
to  signify  a  testament  or  will.  But  in  the  LXX 
the  word  was  adopted  as  the  tr.  of  the  Heb.  nn^  or 
'  covenant,'  and  the  '  new  covenant '  was  in  due 
time  expressed  by  the  same  term.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  read  in  the  svnagogue  as 
the  'old  covenant'  (2  Co  3"  RV),  and  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  as  '  ministers  of  a  new  covenant ' 
(2  Co  3").  Only  in  He  9i*-  "  is  it  possible  to  niain- 
tain  that  the  sense  of  test.imcntary  disposition  is 
more  jirobable  than  that  of  covenant.  By  the 
end  of  tiie  2nd  cent.,  accordingly,  we  find  i) 
iraXat^  diaOTjKt],  the  old  covhnant,  and  i]  <cotr^ 
dia$T^Kri,  the  new  covenant,  the  established  expres- 
sions for  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 
I  Origen,     in     the    beginning    of     the    3rd    cent.. 
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mentions  '  the  divine  Scriptures,  the  ifo-called  Old 
and  New  Covenants'  (De  Frincip.  iv.  1). 

In  the  Latin  rendering  of  SiadrjKt]  there  was  at 
first  some  hesitation  between  instrument  um  and 
testamentum,  both  legal  temis,  the  former  de- 
noting any  authoritative  or  official  document ;  the 
latter,  as  already  indicated,  meaning  '  will '  or 
'  disposition '  (of  property).  Jnstrumentum  is 
referred  to  by  TertuUian  as  being  used  in  Africa ; 
but  the  other,  through  the  authority  of  the  Vulg., 

Sassed  into  more  general  use.  When  in  the  Vulg. 
erome  is  translating  directly  from  the  Heb.,  he 
uses  /cedtts  or  pactum  for  the  Heb.  bcrith ;  but 
when,  as  in  NT  and  in  certain  portions  of 
OT,  he  is  revising  the  Old  Lat.  Version,  he 
allows  testamentum  to  remain.  Thus,  though  in 
thought  the  Christian  Church  has  never  lost  sight 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Scripture  as  the 
records  of  the  two  dispensations  or  covenants 
which  God  instituted  for  His  people,  the  idea  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  titles  appropriated 
to  these  groups  of  writings. 

II.  Original  Languages. — The  language  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  OT  is  Hebrew.  The  name 
Hebrew  (l?;*)  is  applied  to  Abraham  (Gn  M^^),  either 
in  respect  of  descent  from  an  ancestor  Heber  (Gn 
l(fx.  34.  iSj^  Qf  more  probably  because  he  came  (Jos 
24^)  '  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,'  aijrt  T5i:c. 
Hebrew  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (so  called 
from  Shem,  son  of  Noah)  family  of  languages,  and 
has  its  cognates  in  the  Arabic,  the  Assyrian  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Aramaic,  Phoenician, 
and  Ethiopic  tongues.  Though  traces  of  dialectic 
ditferences  appear  in  the  Scriptures  themselves 
(compare  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth, 
Jg  12*),  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  Hebrews 
preserved  their  language  more  or  less  unafl"ect«d  by 
foreign  influences  until  after  the  Capti^•ity,  when 
other  elementswere  introduced  into  it.  The  Hebrew 
(Aram.)  dialect  is  referred  to  several  times  in 
NT  (Jn  5^  1913. 17. 20^  ^c  21«  22^  26"),  and  even  (Mt 
26'')  a  pTo\'incial  (Galilaean)  form  of  this.  The 
exceptions  to  the  general  use  of  Hebrew  in  OT 
are  Ezr  4»-6i8  T^^--^^,  Jer  10",  Dn  2^-7^.  These 
passages  are  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect,  which, 
however,  difl"ers  from  that  in  which  the  Targums 
were  written,  and  also  from  Syriac. 

The  language  of  NT  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  Greek,  but  in  the  fonn  known  as  Hellenistic 
Greek,  that  is,  the  form  wliich  had  come  into 
use  among  the  Hellenists  or  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion. From  the  time  when  Alexander  the 
Great  (B.C.  356-323)  founded  a  Jewish  colony  in 
Alexandria,  this  dialect  had  established  itself  at 
aU  centres  where  Jew  and  Greek  came  into  fre- 
quent contact.  The  OT  had  been  translated  into 
it,  forming  the  version  known  as  the  Septuagint 
(LXX),  and  this  *  Hebrew  thouglit  in  Greek 
clothing,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  gave  its  tone  and 
character  to  the  language  in  which  the  NT  is  also 
^\Titten.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  Greek  was  the 
prevailing  language  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  language  of  educated  men,  and  no  less  that  of 
commercial  life.  It  has  been  ably  argued  that 
Greek  was  the  common  language  of  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  Gospel  records 
therefore  present  us  A\-ith  His  discourses  in  the 
very  words  in  which  they  were  spoken.  But  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  against  this 
liypiotliesis,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gi'eater  part,  at  least,  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  may  have  had  an  Aramaic  original.  The 
Greek  of  NT  is  the  '  common  dialect,'  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  Attic  Greek  by  the  intro- 
duction of  provincialisms  and  the  various  modifi- 
cations necessary  to  enable  it  to  serve  many 
purposes  througliout  a  vast  region.  As  it  appears 
in  our  sacred  writings  it  is  largely  influenced,  as 


already  indicated,  by  the  LXX,  and  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  the  religious  ideas  due  to 
the  special  cliaracter  of  Christianity. 

III.  Division  and  Arrangement.— The  great 
division  of  the  B.,  as  already  mentioned,  is  into 
the  Books  of  the  OT  and  those  of  the  NT.  The 
former  consists,  in  the  Eng.  B.,  of  39  books,  but  in 
the  Heb.  B.  of  24  only— 1  and  2  S,  1  and  2  K,  1  and 
2  Ch,  Ezr  and  Neh,  and  the  12  Minor  Prophets 
being  respectively  counted  as  one  book.  The 
number,  according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  was 
in  his  time  stUl  further  reduced  by  adding  the 
Book  of  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  that  of  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah.  This  reckoning  probably  originated 
in  a  desire  to  brin^  the  number  of  books,  possibly 
as  part  of  a  general  mnemonic  scheme,  into  accora- 
ance  with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  It  was  in  use,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. 
Another  enumeration  is  that  of  Epiphanius,  who, 
by  resolving  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  again 
into  two  books  each,  made  of  the  twenty-four, 
twenty-seven  books.  A  point  of  greater  interest 
and  importance  is  the  grouping  of  these  books. 
In  the  Heb.  B.  they  fall  into  three  main 
divisions  : — 1.  The  Law,  or  Torah  ("n^a)  ;  2.  The 
Prophets,  or  Nebiim  (cx'r^) ;  3.  The  Holy  Writings, 
or  Kethubim  (::'^vi|,  ayiir/patpa).  The  Torah  in- 
cludes the  five  books  (Pentateuch)  associated  with 
the  name  of  Moses.  The  Nebiim  are  divided  into 
the  '  former  prophets,'  or  historical  books,  and  the 
'latter  prophets,'  or  prophetical  writings  in  the 
stricter  sense.  The  Kethubim  include  (a)  the 
Poetical  books — Ps,  Pr,  Job ;  (6)  the  five  Megilloth 
or  Rolls — Ca,  Ru,  La,  Ec,  Est  ;  (c)  other  books,  Dn, 
Ezr,  Neh,  1  and  2  Ch.  SVithin  these  di\Tsions  the 
order  of  the  books  sometimes  varied,  and  other 
divisions  of  great  antiquity  are  extant ;  but  the  one 
given  is  of  special  importance,  as  wUl  be  seen  when 
we  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Canon.  In  LXX 
(A.)  the  arrangement  is  mainly  determined  by  a 
consideration  of  the  contents  of  the  books :  first 
come  the  Historical,  then  the  Prophetic,  and 
lastly  the  Poetical  books.  From  the  LXX  this 
an-angement  passed  into  the  Vulg.  and  other 
versions. 

The  following  has  been  given  {Cambridge  Companion,  p.  7)  as 
a  useful  classification  of  the  OT  books  according  to  subject- 
matter.  A.  Historical :  (1)  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  the  origin 
of  the  people,  the  foundation  of  the  Israelite  constitution,  and 
the  settlement  in  Palestine ;  (2)  Jg,  S,  K,  the  history  of  the 
people  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy ;  (3)  E>r,  Neh,  personal 
memoirs  of  the  Capti\'ity  and  the  Return  ;  (4)  Ru,  Est,  Ch, 
special  incidents  in,  and  aspects  of,  the  historj-.  B.  Prophetical: 
Is,  Jer,  Ezk,  Min.  Proph.  (except  JonX  C.  Poetical :  (1)  Ps  and 
La  Oyrical);  (2)  Canticles  (idyUic)-  D.  Didactic:  (1)  Job 
(dramatic);  (2)  Jon  (allegorical).  E..  Sapiential:  (1)  Pr 
(gnomic) ;  (2)  Ec  (speculativeX  F.  Apoealifptie  :  Dn,  and  part 
of  Ezk  (40-4S)  and  Zee  (1-6:*). 

The  NT  presents  no  serious  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  books.  These,  27  in 
number,  fall  naturally  into  the  following  groups. 
1.  The  Gospels.  2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  3. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  among  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may  for  this  purpose  be  included. 
4.  The  General  Epistles.  5.  The  Book  of  Reve- 
lation. This  distribution,  which  has  passed  from 
the  Vulg.  into  general  acceptance  by  the  Christian 
Church,  is  commended  by  its  conformity  Avith  the 
order  of  contents  of  the  several  books.  First,  the 
Life  of  Christ ;  then  the  Activity  of  His  Apostles, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  then 
the  correspondence  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  ; 
and  lastly,  the  sole  monument  of  the  apocalyptic 
spirit  and  its  activity  within  the  Chui-ch.  The 
arrangement  found  in  the  MSS  presents  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  variations,  and  has  been 
held  to  point  to  an  early  division  into  four  groups 
— the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
I  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.      Usually 
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the  Catholic  Epistles  precede  those  of  St.  Paul,  and 
among  the  latter  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  often 
found  coming  before  the  Pastoral  Ernst  les.  The 
order  of  the  Gospels  also  varies  ;  probably  from  a 
feeling  that  those  written  by  apostles  should  have 
precedence  of  those  by  '  apostolic  men,'  they  are 
frequently  arranged  {e.g.  in  Codex  Bezae),  Mt,  Jn, 
Lk,  Mk.  For  the  purpose  of  following  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  doctrine  in  the  NT,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  in  view  not  only  the  arrangement 
determined  by  contents,  but  approximately  the 
chronological  order  in  which  its  books  appeared. 
The  following  is  such  an  approximate  order :  the 
great  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thess,  Cor,  Gal, 
and  Rom  ;  the  Ep.  of  St.  James ;  Ph,  Eph,  Col, 
Philem ;  1  P,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Ac,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Jude,  Rev,  He— all  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerus.  by  Titus,  A.D.  70.  2  P  and 
the  Gospel  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  come 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.,  the  last  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent. 

Minor  divisions  of  the  sacred  text,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  also  modem  divisions,  have  been  made  for  two  distinct 
purposes— (1)  to  adapt  it  for  use  in  the  public  services,  whether 
of  the  Synagogue  or  of  the  Church  ;  and  (2)  for  convenience  of 
reference.  Upon  the  elementary  expedient  of  separating  words 
and  sentences  bv  short  spaces  to  promote  facility  in  reading,  or 
upon  that  of  inchoating  the  members  of  a  poetical  composition, 
either  by  an  interval  between  them  or  by  writing  them  on 
different  lines,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  It  is  only  remark- 
able how  long  the  inconvenient  scriptio  continua  maintained 
itself,  especially  in  the  MSS  of  the  Greek  text.  To  the  first  of 
the  two  classes  of  divisions  mentioned  belong  the  Parshioth  and 
HaphUroth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  former  (nv?n5, 
sing,  nynp  Parashah)  are  sections  mainly  of  the  Pentateuch, 
though  extended  in  principle  to  other  parts  of  the  OT.  They 
are  distinguished  as  Smaller  and  Larger  Parshioth,  and  the 
smaller  are  again  divided  into  closed  and  open.  Of  the  smaller 
there  are  669  (379  closed  and  290  open)  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  of  the 
larger  54,  the  latter  being  commonly  called  Sabbath  Parshioth, 
one  being  appointed  to  be  read  on  each  Sabbath  of  the  year. 
In  certain  years,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  there 
were  64  Sabbaths ;  when  there  were  less  than  that  num- 
ber, two  Parshioth  were  read  on  one  Sabbath.  The  open 
Parashah  (indicated  by  S,  for  nnin?),  generally  introducing 
a  subject  of  greater  importance,  was  begun  on  a  new 
line ;  the  closed  (indicated  by  D,  for  ncin?)  might  begin 
in  the  middle  of  a  line.  The  Haphtaroth  were  selected 
sections  from  the  prophetical  writings,  read  in  connexion 
with  the  appointed  sections  of  the  Law,  and  usually  stand- 
ing in  some  correspondence  with  the  latter.  They  were 
analogous  to  the  Pencopse  of  later  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  was 
common  to  refer  to  these  Hebrew  sections  by  words  denoting 
the  subject. — as  the  Parashah  Balaam,  red  he\fer,  etc.,  compare 
Mk  1220  ixi  rris  pirou,  in  the  Bush ;  Ro  112  i,  ■Hx/a,  in  Elijah 
(RVm), — or  sometimes  by  the  words  beginning  the  section. 
Divisions  more  nearly  corresponding  to  our  present  verses  are 
referred  to  in  the  Talmud  as  Pesukim  (D'piDS),  and  perhaps 
were  early  denoted  by  the  Soph-pasuk  (:)  now  used  at  the  end 
of  verses  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  how 
far  Jerome's  capitula  and  versus  correspond  to  the  Parshioth 
and  Pe?ukim  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  his  versus  seem  to  indi- 
cate whole  verses,  sometimes  only  the  »t/x»i  or  members  of  a 
verse  in  the  poetical  books. 

Turning  to  MSS  of  the  NT,  there  is  found  even  so  early  as  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  (4th  cent.)  a  marginal  indication  of  sections 
divided  according  to  the  sense,  and  apparently  constructed  for 
purposes  of  reference.  It  bears  traces  of  having  been  copied 
from  a  yet  more  ancient  document.  A  division  of  the  Gospels 
into  larger  chapters  {xt^aXaia  vuijord)  is  ascribed  to  Tatian,  the 
disciple  of  Justin  Martyr.  These  are  also  known  as  t/tX«(  from 
the  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  section  commonly  appended 
to  the  numeral  indicating  it.  In  Latin  the  xi^iXai*  were 
termed  breves  and  the  summaries  breviaria.  The  relations  of 
the  different  narratives  of  the  same  event  containe<l  in  the 
Gospels  must  early  have  attracted  attention,  and  to  exhibit 
these  was  the  design  of  the  *tfaXa/«  minora,  attributed  to 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  cent.  Upon 
these  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  a  century  later  founded  his  ten 
canons,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  a 
passage  occurs  in  one  Gospel  alone  or  in  any  combination  of  two 
or  more.  In  the  5th  cent.  Euthalius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria, 
published  first  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  then  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  divided  into  xiif»Ka.ict  similar  to  the  ti'tA«i  of  the 
Gosp>els ;  and  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  the  Capptadodan  Ceasarea, 
completed  the  work  so  far  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  into 
twenty-four  paragraphs  (Xey«i),  of  which  each  waa  suDdivided 
Into  three  xifaXxix.  (But  see  Robinson,  Euthaliana,  1895). 

The  modern  division  of  the  whole  Bible  into  chapters  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  Hugues  de  St.  Cher  (Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro),  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  France,  after- 
wards Cardinal  in  Spain  (died  a.d.  1263),  but  recent  invest!- 
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gatlons  ascribe  it  with  greater  probability  to  Stephen  Langfton, 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  died  1227  (see  (Jrtgorv,  I'rolegomena 
to  Tischendorf's  NT,  ed.  viii.  p.  104 ;  Konig,  Einlnt.  in  das 
Alte  Test.  p.  404).  Engaged  about  1248  in  preparing  a  con- 
cordance, or  index  of  declinable  words,  Hugo,  adopting  Lang- 
ton's  division  into  chapters,  subdivided  them  by  placmg  the 
letters  A-G  in  the  margin  at  eijual  distances  from  each  otlier. 
The  chapters  were  soon  introduced  into  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
thence  into  Greek  MSS  and  printed  e<litions  circulating  in  the 
West.  Scrivener  (Jntrod.  to  the  C'rit.o/A'1')  gives  several  instances 
of  inappropriate  division  due  to  this  arrangement,  the  sense 
being  materially  interrupted.  The  indication  of  minor  divisions 
by  marginal  letters  was  soon  found  inadequate  and  inconvenient, 
and  Robert  Stephens  in  his  Greek  Testament  of  1551  introduced 
the  system  of  verse  divisions  which  is  still  in  use.  Already 
about  1437  Rabbi  Nathan  hsui  employed  a  similar  system,  along 
with  Hugo's  division  into  chapters,  for  the  OT,  in  connexion  with 
a  concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  Stephens  used  as  his 
model,  but  the  work  was  executed  hurriedly,  i7iter  eguitandum 
('  while  resting  at  the  inns  on  the  road,'  interprets  Scrivener),  on 
a  journey  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  his  son,  Henry  Stephens,  in  1576.  Stephens' 
verse-divisions  were  a^lopted  in  the  Geneva  English  Bible  of 
15C0,  and  subsequently  in  the  AV  of  1611.  As  they  are  found  in 
practice  to  break  up  the  sense  of  the  text,  the  RV  has  printed 
the  text  in  jwiragraphs,  indicating  chapter  and  verse  in  the 
margin  only.  The  first  printed  e<lition  of  the  Heb.  Bible  with 
chapters  is  that  of  Romberg,  1525;  the  first  with  the  verses 
numbered  is  that  of  Athias,  1661. 

IV.  Canon.— The  word  'Canon' means  'pattern, 
rule ' ;  probably  in  the  first  instance  it  denoted  a 
measuring  line.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  religious  application  in  pre-Christian  times. 
Its  use  by  the  Christian  Church  for  the  '  rule  of 
faith  and  life '  was  possibly  suggested  by  such 
passages  in  the  NT  as  Gal  G^',  Ph  3'".  Since  the 
time  of  Origen  it  has  been  applied  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  OT  ancJTNT  as  being  the  recognisecl 
authority  and  court  of  appeal  in  regard  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  It  was  the  content, 
however,  not  the  range  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  thus  designated.  The  application  of  the  term 
involves  Church  recognition,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  separated  from  all  other  literature  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Thus 
Rufinus  translates  the  navoviKlti  of  Origen  by  regu- 
laris  or  publicus,  opposing  the  books  of  which  the 
adjective  is  used  to  the  Apocr.  and  Libri  Ecclesi- 
astici.  Athanasius  was  among  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  the  writings  which  contained  the  regulative 
content.  Some  have  thought  that  the  word  Canon 
was  used  for  the  list  of  books  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches  ;  but  this  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  Libri  Ecclesiastici  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  Nor  does  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  to 
apply  the  term  '  canonical,'  in  the  sense  of 
'classical,'  to  certain  Greek  authors,  appear  to 
have  an  ascertained  bearing  upon  the  Christian 
usage. 

i.  OT  Canon. — The  formation  of  the  Canon  of 
OT  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.  That 
the  process  was  a  long  and  gradual  one  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  the  trustworthy  indications 
are  few,  and  the  way  is  thus  opened  for  those 
efforts  of  criticism,  working  upon  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  have  in  recent  years 
assumed  such  remarkable  proportions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  large  collection  was  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ones,  to  which 
some  have  traced  allusions  in  such  OT  passages 
as  Dt  17^*  31*"-  2«,  1  S  10^,  Pr  25>,  and  nerhaps 
Zee  T^,  though  the  last  may  refer  to  the  oral 
rather  than  the  written  law.  There  are  also 
references  to  the  earlier  prophets  in  the  pages  of 
the  later.  The  grouping  of  the  books  in  the  Heb. 
Bible,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  may 
further  be  taken  as  at  least  a  rough  indication  of 
the  growth  of  the  Canon.  In  both  the  Heb.  and 
LXX  arrangement  of  the  books  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  the  Pent.,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  great  variations  in  the  order  of  the  later  books. 
Here,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  we 
have  the  starting-point  of  the  process.     This  was 
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the  literature  recognised  as  sacretA  >.  ^len  Ezra  read 
the  Torah  ia  the  hearing  of  the  whole  people 
(Neh  8).  To  this  would  ere  long  be  added  such 
records  of  Israel's  history  and  such  portions  of  the 
writings  of  Israels  prophets  as  survived,  forming 
the  second  of  the  great  divisions.  •  Then,  linaUy, 
the  miscellaneous  collection  kno^\-n  as  the  Hagio* 
grapha  would  be  formed  for  the  preservation  of 
those  works  which  were  deemed  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  As 
to  the  occasions  of  these  steps  being  taken,  and 
in  connexion  vrith  the  whole  subject,  there  are 
traditions,  some  of  which  were  accepted  in  Christian 
times,  but  which  are  in  general  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  even  where  they  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  absolutely  untrustworthy.  Thus  the  second 
stage  mentioned  above  is  in  2  Mac  2"  ascribed  to 
Neheniiah,  who  is  said  to  have  *  founded  a  library' 
and  '  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  Kings  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  writings  of  David  and  the 
epistles  of  the  Kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts'.' 
The  succeeding  verse,  2^*,  mentions  an  eflbrt  of 
Judas  Maccabieus  to  recover  the  documents  which 
had  '  fallen  out '  during  the  great  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  it  mav  have  been  on  this  occasion  that 
_J:be  bulk  of  the  tiagiographa  was  brought  together. 
A  more  famous  tradition  is  that  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  which,  beginning  its  work  under  the 
presidency  of  Ezra,  stUl  existed  in  the  time  x>f 
Simon  the  Just.  To  this  body  the  formation  of 
at  least  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  Canon  was 
ascribed.  These  two  had  at  any  rate  obtained 
general  recognition,  while  the  third  was  at  least 
in  course  of  construction  when,  probably  in  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  the  Prologue  to 
Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of  '  the  Law  itself,  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  rest  of  the  Books.'  The  reference  in 
Josephus  to  the  22  Books  is  in  terms  which  indicate 
that  the  Canon  had  already  been  for  some  time 
completed,  and  his  Canon  was  evidently  identical 
with  ours.  Though  it  is  true  that  certain  books, 
as  Ec  and  Ca,  were  still  disputed  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves as  late  as  A.D.  90,  it  may  be  held  thatj  so 
far  as  historical  indication  goes,  the  OT  Canon 
was  practically  completed  a  century  before  Christ". 
It  was  certainly  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that  prophetic  inspiration  had  ceased  with  Malachi, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  very  myths 
with  which  they  ultimately  surrounded  the  forma- 
tion and  close  of  the  Canon  could  have  arisen  only 
in  the  course  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
j  Before  glancing  at  the  way  in  which  this  problem 
I  has  in  modem  times  been  attacked  from  another 
'  side,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  so-called  Alex- 
andrian Canon  and  OT  Apocrypha.  The  LXX 
(see  below)  was  made  up  partly  of  translations  from 
the  Hebrew,  partjy  of  productions  in  the  Greek 
language  of  later  Jewish  literature.  The  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  recognised  Ales^ Canon 
distinct  from  that  of  Pal.  has  found  muchfavour 
with  Eom.  Cath.  critics,  as  it  seemed  to  give  autho- 
rity to  the  Apocrypha.  These  books  were  exten- 
sively used  by  tlie  Church  Fathers,  and  Jerome 
himself  included  Judith  among  the  Hagiographa, 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  erect  a  separate  standard  of  Canonicity,  and  that 
the  additional  books  were  admitted  partly  owing 
to  the  Canon  of  Palestine  not  havinjr  yet  been 
definitely  or  authoritatively  fixed,  partly  owing  to 
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4  Mac)  are  rather  historical  romances.  Some  (Wis, 
Sir)  are  collections  of  wise  sayings  or  philosophical 
treatises ;  others  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
canonical  books,  or  to  illustrate  the  acts  and  words 
of  persons  mentioned  in  the  latter.  It  was  by 
popular  sulfirage  rather  than  formal  acceptance  that 
these  books  obtained  their  places  in  the  Greek  B. , 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  B.  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  so  formed  pairt  of  the  heritage 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  problem  of  modem  criticism  has  been,  not 
so  much  the  formation  and  completion  of  the 
Canon  as  an  authoritative  collection,  regarding 
which  it  has  been  able  to  add  little  to  the  meagre 
historical  indications  already  noticed,  as  the  rise  of 
OT  as  a  literature  and  its  relation  to  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  Israel.  Certain  features  of  the 
sacred  narratives — such  as,  double  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  difl'erences  of  expression  and  phrase- 
ology, dill'erences  even  of  tone  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, and,  in  the  Pent.,  references  to  events  long 
after  the  time  of  Moses — had  been  early  noticed, 
and  cotdd  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  that  they  had 
been  compiled  from  still  earlief  documents,  or  had 
had  notes  and  explanations  inserted  by  later  hands 
than  those  of  the  original  authors  or  compilers. 
The  seriotis  analysis,  esp.  of  the  Pentateuchal 
\^Tritings,  began  when,  in  1753,  Astruc,  a  French 
physician,  pointed  out  that  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  iines  of  cleavage  coincided  with  the  re- 
spective use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  names  of  God. 
Astruc  himself  set  the  example,  which  was  only 
too  readily  followed  by  succeeding  critics,  of  ex- 
cessive detail  in  his  analysis,  since  he  parcelled  out 
the  Book  of  Genesis  among  no  fewer  than  twelve 
different  writers.  The  phenomena,  however,  to 
which  he  called  attention,  being  beyond  dispute, 
obviously  needed  explanation,  and,  when  they  were 
found  pervading  other  books,  and  esp.  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  seemed  to  prove,  not  only  that  these 
writings  were  of  composite  character,  but  that  they 
belonged  to  a  later  date  than  had  previously  been 
assigned  to  them.  His  successors  assumed  at  first 
that  the  Elohist,  whose  narrative  begins  with  Gn  P, 
was  the  earlier  ;  and  his  writing  was  known  as  the 
basis  or  Grundsrhrift,  the  sections  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  name  J"  being  held  to  have  been  inserted 
into  this  fundamental  document  as  supplementary 
to  it.  A  more  careful  investigation  undertaken  by 
Hupfeld,  and  published  in  1853,  showed  not  only 
that  the  Jahwistic  portions  belonged  to  a  docu- 
ment which,  originally  independent,  had  been 
interwoven  with  the  other,  but  that  there  were  at 
least  two  ElohLsts  whose  respective  work  could  be 
distinguished,  while  one  of  them  stood  in  the  closest 
relation  with  the  Jahwist.  Taking  these  two 
together,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  now  generally 
accepted,  that  there  are  three  great  diWsions  dis- 
cernible in  the  Pentateuch,  or  elements  rather  of 
which  it  consists — (1)  The  work  of  the  Deutero- 
nomist  belonging  mainly  to  the  fifth  bpok ;  {2\  that 
of  an  Elohistic  w-riter* — to  which  the  name  of 
Priestly  Code,  Prvesti^rcodex,  is  commonly  given, 
beginning,  as  already  mentioned,  with  Gn  1' ; 
(3)  the  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahwist  and  a 
second  Elohist.  It  is  true  that  analysis,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  Astruc,  has  often  gone  much 
further,  and  that  OT  criticism  has  been  brought 
into  disrepute  in  many  quarters  and  laid  itself 
open  to  counter-criticism,  not  only  by  this  excess, 
but  by  the  great  divergence  of  view  among  the 
earlier  critics,  and  the  confidence,  and  even  ar- 
rogance, with  which  they  pronounced  upon  the 
smallest  detail.  But  while  the  disagreements  of 
critics  show  that  their  work  Ls  yet  far  from  com- 
plete, and  that  there  are  probably  many  points  as 
to  which  certainty  is  no  longer  attainable,  the 
main  results  of  their  work  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
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are  no  more  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  appeal 
to  inspiration  than  Hugh  Miller's  question  as  to 
how  the  fossil  shells  came  to  be  in  tlie  rocks  was 
answered  by  the  quarryman's  explanation — '  When 
God  made  the  rocks,  He  made  the  shells  in  them.' 
Thirty  years  ago  the  problem  of  the  Pent. ,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  whole  OT,  took  a  new  phase, 
when  not  only  linguistic  and  literary  considerations 
were  brought  to  its  solution,  but  also  considera- 
tions derived  from  a  closer  examination  of  Israel's 
history  and  of  the  progress  of  its  religious  thought 
and  practice.  The  whole  Question  has  been  made 
to  turn  on  the  chronological  relation  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (P)  to  the  Jahwistic-Elohistic  document  (JE). 
Formerly  the  author  of  P  was  regarded  as  the 
oldest  writer,  even  by  such  critics  as  Hupfeld, 
Ewald,  and  Knobel ;  now  he  is  regarded  as  the 
latest,  not  only  by  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and 
Keuss,  but  even  by  Delitzsch  and  Driver.  Critics, 
however,  when  maintaining  the  late  date  of 
a  writing  in  its  present  form,  often  admit  that 
earlier  documentary  or  traditional  elements  may 
be  embodied  in  it.  It  is  indeed  sixty  years  since 
the  view  which  has  recently  commended  itself  to 
80  many  was  broached  by  W.  Vatke.  Vatke  was 
led  to  his  conclusions,  however,  mainly  by  d  priori 
considerations,  and  his  book  lay  long  neglected  in 
consequence  of  the  philosophical  and  technical 
form  in  which  it  was  written.  A  similar  theory 
was  independently  developed  by  Reuss  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  made  public  by  two  of  his  pupils,  H.  Graf 
in  a  work  issued  in  186(j,  and  Kayser  in  one  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Kuenen  followed  up  the  same 
views  in  his  great  work  on  the  Religion  of  Israel 
(1869-70),  wliile  Wellhausen  in  his  publications  of 
1876  and  1878  carried  them  to  the  furthest  point 
which  they  have  yet  reached.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
special  merit  in  Wellhausen's  work  that  it '  excited 
interest  in  these  questions  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  specialists  by  its  skilful  handling  of  the 
materials,  and  its  almost  perfect  combination  of 
wide  historical  considerations  with  tlie  careful  in- 
vestigation of  details.'  The  Grafian,  or  Graf- 
Wellliausen,  hypothesis  was  made  known,  or  at 
least  popularised,  in  Britain  through  the  writings 
of  Robertson  Smith.  The  starting-point  of  the 
theory  is  found  in  a  study  of  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Pent.,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
religious  history  and  practice  of  Israel  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  had  the  whole  of  this 
legislation  been  known  and  observed  from  the 
beginning.  It  seemed  to  Vatke  impossible  '  that 
a  whole  nation  should  suddenly  sink  from  a  high 
stage  of  religious  development  to  a  lower  one,  as 
is  asserted  to  have  been  so  often  the  case  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  and  Kings.'  It  is  claimed 
that  the  only  explanation  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel  is  that  many  of  the  laws  were  either  un- 
known or  non-existent.  Again,  when  the  three 
components  of  the  Pent,  were  examined,  each  was 
found  to  contain  a  distinct  legislation  in  a  his- 
torical setting.  Of  these  the  simplest  and  probably 
the  earliest  was  that  known  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex  20-23),  while  the  most  complex,  and 
therefore  presumably  the  latest,  was  that  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Between  these  came  Deuteronomy, 
Not  without  exception  perhaps,  but  in  a  sufficiently 
striking  manner,  the  course  of  the  history  was 
found  to  reflect,  and  to  be  best  explained  by  this 
order  of  the  laws.  The  spiritual  tide  which  lifted 
the  life  of  Israel  from  stage  to  stage,  leaving  at 
each  its  memorial  deposit  of  legislation,  was  due 
to  the  prophets,  who,  by  their  impassioned  appeals 
and  denunciations  of  abuses,  were  the  means  of 
purifying  the  religion  of  their  people,  and  raising 
it  to  a  point  of  elevation,  after  reachin{x  which  it 
unhappily  fell  into  that  petrifaction  which  is  not 
only  decay,  but  death.     The  Law  is  the  product, 


not  the  J.  .  .dent,  of  the  prophetic  activity  ;  to 
reverse  th  jrder  is,  in  the  words  of  Wellhausen, 
to  begin  with  the  roof  instead  of  the  foundation  ; 
but  if  the  legislations  fall  into  the  order  above 
indicated,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
narratives  in  which  they  are  respectively  embedded 
must  be  regarded  as  originating  in  the  same  order. 
To  separate  the  law  from  the  history  was  the 
defect  of  Graf,  corrected  V)y  Kuenen  and  Well- 
hausen. But  to  accept  law  and  narrative  as 
emerging  in  the  portions  and  order  supposed,  is 
to  revolutionise  the  whole  conception  previously 
entertained  of  Israel's  history,  and  of  its  literary 
development.  We  conclude  this  brief  account 
with  tne  verdict  pronounced  upon  the  theory  by 
a  master  in  this  department,  A.  B.  Davidson  of 
Edinburgh — 'The  strength  of  the  theory  lies  in 
its  correspondence  with  the  practice,  as  we  observe 
it  in  the  historical  books,  and  in  the  general  out- 
line of  the  religious  history  which  it  draws.  Its 
weakness  lies  in  the  incapacity  which  as  yet  it  has 
shown  to  deal  Nvith  many  important  details,  and 
particularly  in  the  assumption,  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  case,  that  the  ancient  historical  books  have 
been  edited  from  a  Deuteronomistic  point  of  view.' 

The  following  chronological  scheme  of  OT  literature,  founded 
mainly  upon  Driver's  Introductuni,  may  be  foimd  useful : — • 

13th-llth  cent.  B.C.  (period  of  Judges).  Song  of  Deborah, 
Blessing  of  Jacob,  David's  elegy  (2  S  1). 

lOth-iJth  cent.  B.C. '  Song  of  Solomon (?);  sources  incorporated 
in  Judges  and  Samuel ;  J  and  E. 

8th  cent.  B.C.  Amos,  760-746;  Hosea,  746-734;  Zechariah 
(chaps.  9-11,  which,  however,  include  also  posl-exilic  elements, 
if  they  are  not,  as  some  hold,  wholly  post-ex.) ;  Isaiah  (750-700), 
721  marking  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Micah. 

7th  cent.  b.c.  D;  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel  (sources  earlier)  ; 
Ruth  ;  Nahum  (604-607) ;  Zephaniah  (earlier  years  of  Joaiah, 
i.e.  039-621) ;  Jeremiah  (called  C26). 

6th  cent.  Habakkuk  (608-598) ;  Jeremiah  ;  1  and  2  Kings 
(sources  earlier) ;  Lamentations ;  Obadiah  (partly  before  and 
partly  after  ."iSO,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  Exile) ; 
Proverbs  (partly  before  and  partly  after  the  Exile) ;  Job ;  P ; 
II  Isaiah  and  fragments  ;  Ezekiel  (taken  captive  .107.  The  last 
three  fall  during  the  Exile,  say,  586-536);  Haggai  (520  seqq.); 
Zechariah  (chaps.  1-8,  520  seqq.). 

5th  cent.  Joel  (after  Captivity)  ;  Jonah;  Zee  (12-14);  Malachi 
(probabl3-  about  432).  Memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (c.  450- 
430)  incorporated  in  our  Ezr-Neh. 

4th  cent.  Ecdesiastes  (not  earlier  than  latter  years  of  Persian 
rule,  ending  332) ;  Esther  (early  years  of  Greek  period,  be- 
ginning 332,  or  3rd  cent.) ;  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezr-Neh  in 
present  form  (shortly  after  332,  long  subseauent  to  Ezra). 

2nd  cent.  Daniel.  The  Psalms  prob.  belong  to  most  of  these 
periods,  including  even  the  Maccab.  (168-165),  but  chiefly  to  the 
later  ones  (ex.  and  post-ex.) 

ii.  NT  Canon. — The  Jewish  Scriptures  became 
the  B.  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Round 
them  in  course  of  time  gathered  collections  of 
Christian  writings  to  which  canonical  authority 
was  ultimately  ascribed.  But  as  in  the  cjise  of 
OT  tlie  process  was  gradual.  There  was  clearly 
no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  NT  writers 
to  make  Scripture.  The  Jewish  reverence  for  OT 
which  the  apostles  inherited  would  prevent  any 
such  thought  arising.  That  NT  should  have  been 
written  at  all  by  men  who  shared  in  such  a  tradi- 
tional feeling  has  been  characterised  by  Westcott 
as  a  'moral  miracle  of  overwhelming  dignity.' 
The  writings  were  evidently  called  forth  l»y  tne 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  and  only  as  a  second 
thought  gathered  together  and  invested  with 
authority.  In  order  of  composition  the  Elpistles 
naturally  took  precedence  of  the  Gospels.  The 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history  formed  the  staple  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  and,  though  in  the  earliest 
years  communicated  orally  only,  must  have  tended 
to  assume  a  fixed  traditional  form.  So  long  as 
the  apostles  survived,  and  the  Church  had  not 
extended  beyond  the  reach  of  their  personal  in- 
struction, the  necessity  of  committing  this  tra- 
dition to  writing  would  be  scarcely  recognised. 
The  conviction  widely  h?ld  during  that  first  age, 

•  Compare  the  table  given  by  Sanday  Inspiration,  p.  435  tf. ;  and 
by  Kautzsch,  A T, of  whichatr.  is  given  In  tixpot.  Txinet,  vi. 617 ff. 
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that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  would  also 
tend  to  discourage  any  etlort  of  this  kind.  With 
the  extension  of  the  Church,  the  rising  doubts  as 
to  the  impending  catastrophe,  and  the  removal  of 
the  apostles,  the  need  for  a  permanent  record 
would  be  felt  and  supplied.  That  small  collec- 
tions of  memorabilia,  notes  of  apostolic  preaching, 
were  made  and  circulated  we  know  on  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Luke,  whose  object  is  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  displacement  of  these  by  a  more  trust- 
worthy account  (Lk  I"'-).  Meanwhile  the  apostles 
had  supplemented  their  personal  activity  by  epis- 
tolary communications,  and  thus  the  material  for 
a  new  (Christian)  Canon  was  accumulated.  It  b 
probable  that  all  the  books  composing  our  NT 
were  written  by  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  of  our 
era.  This,  indeed,  is  generally  acknowledged,  except 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Baur  and  the  early  Tubingen 
school,  a  speculative  reconstruction  of  early  Church 
History  necessitates  the  ascription  of  later  dates 
to  certain  of  the  books.  The  recognition,  however, 
of  NT  books  by  the  Church  as  of  apostolic  author- 
ship and  authority  was  a  matter  of  much  longer 
time.  It  is  not  until  the  4th  cent,  that  all  the 
books  of  the  present  Canon  are  found  included  in 
any  list.  The  Didachi,  or  Teaching  of  the  Ttoelve 
Apostles,  an  early  treatise,  the  MS  of  which  was 
discovered  so  recently  as  1873,  makes  it  clear  that 
in  the  quarter  whence  it  emanated  in  the  end  of 
the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  only  a  few  of 
them  were  known.  It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  certain  books,  or  small  collections 
of  books,  should  be  known  and  received  within 
comparatively  limited  areas,  from  which  they 
graduallv  passed  into  the  use  of  the  Church  at 
large.  Though  there  was  no  formal  attempt  to 
create  a  Canon,  and  for  long  no  formal  decree 
authorising  it,  a  certain  Christian  wisdom  and 
discretion  is  seen  at  work  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  writings  both  individually  and  collectively.  The 
criterion  was  from  the  first  apostolicity,  immediate, 
or  all  but  immediate,  connexion  with  the  apostles. 
Only  those  books  were  admitted  which  could  be 
regarded  as  the  most  faitliful  records  of  the  work 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  as  the  suitable 
foundation  of  Christian  preaching.  The  need 
which  was  so  soon  felt,  or  exhibiting  the  truths 
characteristic  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the 
paganising  mysticisms  of  the  gnostics  and  the 
fanatical  developments  of  Montanism,  hastened  the 
process,  by  driving  men  to  the  study  of  the  primi- 
tive records  of  the  faith.  For  this  purpose  the  oral 
teaching,  which  still  continued,  was  insufficient, 
as  gnosticism  itself  appealed  to  the  ^^'ritten  records. 
These  accordingly  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
private  and  occasional  writings  ;  they  became  more 
than  books  which  might  be  publicly  read  for 
edification  ;  they  were  the  recognised  arbiters  in 
a  great  doctrinal  contest ;  to  them  both  sides 
appealed,  and  the  foundations  of  NT  were  laid. 

The  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  NT  Canon  in  the  period  of 
its  formation  are  the  Christian  writers,  esp.  those  who  took  part 
in  the  great  controversies  with  heretics  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
'Untunes,  the  fragments  of  the  heretical  writings  themselves, 
the  ancient  versions,  and  sundry  lists  of  recogTiis«l  books  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Westcott  (Canon  of  the  ST)  diWdes  the 
Wstory  of  this  period  as  follows : — I.  a.d.  70-170,  during  which 
time,  though  the  e\idence  adducible  is  fragmentary,  it  is  of 
wide  range,  direct,  uniform,  and  comprehensive ;  a  margin  still 
remained  of  books  whose  authority  was  disputed  or  at  least  un- 
rew^nised,  and  the  idea  of  a  Canon  was  implied  rather  than 
expressed.  Its  '  formation '  may  have  been  gradual,  but  it  was 
certainly  undisturbed.  It  was  a  growth  and  not  a  series  of 
contests.  II.  A.D.  170-303,  during  which  the  available  evidence 
is  largely  augmented  and  the  consciousness  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  becomes  more  distinct.  Still  its  work  is  '  to  con- 
struct and  not  to  define,"  the  age  '  was  an  age  of  research  and 
thought,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  age  of  freedom.'  '  Even 
controversy  failed  to  create  a  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,'  and 
thus  the  evidence  gathered  from  writers  of  the  3rd  cent,  'differs 
from  that  of  earlier  date  in  fulness  rather  than  in  kind.'  III. 
A.D.  303-397,  during  which  the  Canon  formed  the  subject  of 
deliberation  and  decree  at  great  Councils  of  the  Church,  at 


one  of  which,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  jvu 
397,  the  books  of  NT  recognised  'are  exactly  tboae  wfaidi  an 
generally  received  at  present.' 

Some  of  the  chief  points  of  this  development 
can  alone  be  indicated  here ;  further  information 
will  be  found  in  the  special  article  (New  Testa- 
ment Canon).  Justin  Martyr,  the  apologist, 
about  A.D.  150,  records  the  fact  that  certain 
apostolic  writings  were  read  along  with  the 
prophets  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  churches  both 
in  city  and  country.  Among  these  writings  he 
especially  refers  to  what  he  calls  '  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles,'  which  almost  without  doubt  were 
the  Canonical  Gospels  He  refers  to  the  Apocalypse 
by  name,  and  evinces  an  acquaintance  with  several 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  list  known  as  the 
Muratorian  Fragment,  from  Muratori,  who  pub- 
lished it  at  Milan  in  1740,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  refers  to  the  Gospels,  to  the 
Acts  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  enumerates  13  Epp- 
of  St.  Paul,  acknowledges  St.  Jude,  2  Epp.  of  St. 
John  (probably  the  2nd  and  3rd),  and  the  Apoc. 
The  fragment  is  somewhat  mutilated,  and  in  this 
way  the  incompleteness  of  its  reference  to  the 
Gospels,  and  its  omission  of  1  P  and  1  Jn  are 
possibly  to  b«  accounted  for.  It  adds  the  Apoc. 
of  St.  Peter,  though  with  an  indication  of  doubt, 
and  expressly  excludes  two  Epistles  which  had 
been  circulated  under  St.  Paul's  name — one  to  the 
Laodico^ans,  and  the  other  to  the  Alexandrians. 
The  Peshitta  or  Syriac  Version  of  NT  was  the  B.  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  of  a  period  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  included  all  the 
books  of  our  Canon  except  2  and  3  Jn,  2  P,  Jude, 
and  Rev.  The  old  Lat.  Version,  also  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  omitted  only  He,  Ja,  and  2  P.  The  heretic 
Marcion,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  cent.,  com- 
posed a  Canon  of  his  own  in  accordance  with  bis 
peculiar  views.  This  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  a  modification  of  St. 
Luke.  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  or  '  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,'  which,  as  has  recently  b^n  con- 
clusively proved,  were  the  four  Gospels  of  our 
Canon,  not  only  testifies  to  the  existence  of  these, 
but  signalises  by  this  treatment  of  them  their 
peculiar  position  and  authority,  which  was  similarly 
emphasized  a  little  later  by  the  fanciful  analogy 
by  which  Irenaeus  sought  to  show  that  there 
could  be  onlv  four  Gospels.  By  A.D.  250  we 
have  the  e\-i<Jence  of  Irenaeus  as  representing  the 
churches  in  Gatd,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  representing  the  Egyptian  churches,  and 
Tertullian  representing  the  churches  of  North 
Africa,  practically  concurring  in  their  testimony 
to  the  contents  of  that  body  of  Scripture  which, 
vfiih  increasing  distinctness,  was  taking  its  place 
as  the  authoritative  Canon.  Doubt  stUl  affected 
only  Ja,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and  Rev,  while  Hebrews 
was  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Africa  not 
recognised  as  Pauline.  Eusebius  in  his  Ecdeg. 
History,  composed  about  A.D.  325,  gives  valuable 
information  and  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  the 
question  in  his  time.  He  distinguishes  the  books 
which  claimed  to  be  authoritative  as  Homo- 
logoumena,  or  universally  acknowledged  books  ; 
AntUegomena,  or  disputed  books;  and  Notha,  or 
spurious  books.  The  Antilegomena  included  Ja, 
Jude,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  also  Hebrews  and  Rev. 
Eusebius  hazards  the  opinion  that  Hebrews  may 
be  a  Greek  tr.  of  a  Heb.  Pauline  original.  St. 
Jerome,  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
his  time,  while  he  himself  accepts  all  the  books  of 
our  present  Canon.  St.  Augu.stine  likewise  accepts 
the  Canon  in  its  present  form,  and  was  pra«€nt  at 
that  Council  of  Carthage  (397)  at  which,  as  already 
stated,  ecclesiastical  sanction  was  given  to  it.     it 
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must  be  admitted  that  this  conclusion  was  reached 
rather  on  popular  and  consuetudinary  than  critical 
grounde,  ana  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the 

?[ae8tion  of  canonicity  was  reopened  at  the  Re- 
ormation,  and  again  within  the  last  half  century. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  proved  which  aflfects 
the  claim  of  the  large  majority  of  NT  books,  and 
those  of  chief  interest  and  value,  to  be  the  record 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The 
wisdom  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  line  has 
been  drawn  is  only  made  more  apparent  on  a  con- 
sideration of  those  books,  such  as  the  Epp.  of 
Clement,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  which  long  maintained  a  position  on 
the  very  borders  of  Scripture,  and  are  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  NT  in  certain  very  ancient  MSS. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  the  large  number  of 
apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypses 
(uie  Notha  of  Eusebius),  of  which  some,  as  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla, 
have  long  been  known,  while  of  others,  as  the 
Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  fragments 
have  only  recently  (1886)  been  discovered. 

V.  Text. — i.  Hebrew. — Until  the  invention  of 
printing,  in  the  15th  cent.,  the  only  mode  of  trans- 
mitting ancient  books  was  by  the  slow  and  labori- 
ous method  of  copying  one  MS  from  another. 
Hand-copying,  like  typography  itself,  is  subject 
to  special  tendencies  to  error.  Since  any  mistake 
may  be  confined  to  a  single  MS,  though  almost 
certain  to  be  continued  in  any  copies  made  from 
it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  tracing  out  the 
original  text  by  a  comparison  of  MSS  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  one.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
study,  called  Textual  Criticism,  and  demands  no 
little  ability,  patience,  and  tact.  For  many 
centuries  the  rolls  written  for  use  in  the  synagogue 
have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  the 
texts  which  they  represent  have  been  preserved,  it 
may  be  said,  free  from  variation.  This  applies 
to  the  books  of  the  Law,  the  Haphtaroth  or  lessons 
from  the  Prophets,  and  the  Megilloth,  the  five 
books  (Ca,  Ru,  La,  Ec,  Est)  read  on  the  great 
festivals.  It  applies,  however,  only  to  the  con- 
sonantal characters,  since  these  rolls  were  Avritten 
without  points  and  accents,  and  does  not  apply  to 
the  period  before  the  scribes  of  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion took  the  rolls  under  their  special  care,  nor  so 
strictly  to  the  MSS  intended  for  private  use,  which 
had  the  vowel  points  together  with  the  Massoretic 
notes  and  commentary.  It  is  said  that  the  earliest 
Heb.  MS  of  which  the  age  is  known  dates  from 
A.D.  916,  but  few  are  extant  which  have  come 
down  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  12th  cent., 
and  tliese,  as  will  readily  be  understood  from  what 
has  been  said,  represent  a  single  tradition,  and  are 
of  no  use  for  comparative  purposes.  The  work, 
first  of  the  Talmudiats  between  the  1st  and  5th 
centuries,  and  then  of  the  Massoretes  from  the 
6th  to  the  11th  centuries,  has  fixed  the  Heb.  text 
(hence  called  the  Massoretic)  to  the  utmost  attain- 
able degree  of  exactness.  But  that  prior  to  the 
labours  of  the  scribes  the  Heb.  Scriptures  had  been 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  MS  copying, 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  and  important  varia- 
tions found  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  LXX. 
These  agree  together  in  many  readings  in  regard 
to  which  both  differ  from  the  Heb.  text,  and  they 
are  comparatively  independent  witnesses — the  one 
to  the  state  of  the  text  in  po-ssibly  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  the  other  to  that  in  the  3rd. 

ii.  Greek. — Many  ancient  MSS  contain  the  LXX 
version  of  OT  along  with  the  text  of  NT.  It 
seems,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  divide  MSS 
into  Hebrew  and  Greek  than  into  OT  and  NT. 
Two  facts  in  the  early  history  of  NT  Scriptures 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  one  is  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  sacred  books  during  the  perse- 


cution of  Diocletian  (A.D.  302),  and  the  other  that 
in  A.D.  330  fifty  large  and  carefully  prepared  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino  for  the  use  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  The  former  event  is  doubtless 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  no  MS  exists  which 
is  older  than  the  4th  cent.  For  a  thousand  years 
subsequently  the  sacred  text  may  be  traced  in  a 
continuous  and  increasing  stream  of  MSS.  About 
100  of  these  are  Uncials,  written,  that  is,  in  capital 
letters — a  mark  of  early  date  ;  the  '  remainder, 
numbering  nearly  2000,  bein^  Cursives,  that  is,  in 
the  smaller  running  hand  Avhich  was  used  from  the 
9th  cent,  onwards.  An  interesting  class  of  MSS 
are  the  Palimpsests,  in  which  the  sacred  text  has 
been  more  or  less  obliterated  and  some  later  work 
written  over  it.  Short  articles  on  the  five  leading 
uncials  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
symbols:  viz.  (1)  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  known  by 
the  symbol  S,  (2)  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B),  (3)  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (A),  (4)  the  Codex  Ephraemi 
(C),  and  (5)  the  Codex  Bezce  (D). 

VI.  Versions.  —  Renderings  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  into  other  tongues  are  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves  as  giving  us  the  form  in 
which  the  B.  brought  its  message  to  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth,  but  (esp.  those  of  ancient 
times)  are  of  very  great  value  for  determining 
what  the  original  text  itself  was.  They  tap,  as  it 
were,  the  stream  of  MS  evidence  at  various  points 
from  which  we  have  parallel  and  independent 
streams  available  for  comparison  \\ith  the  parent 
stream  and  with  each  other.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this  circumstance,  a 
critical  text  of  the  VSS  must  be  prepared  with  the 
same  care  as  of  the  original.  Given  this,  and  it  is 
obvious  how  important  the  VSS  become  in  deciding 
between  rival  MS  readings,  as  also  for  purposes  of 
interpretation.  The  weakness  of  this  branch  of 
textual  criticism  is  the  defective  state  of  the  text 
of  even  the  most  important  versions.  Along  with 
the  VSS  proper  are  justly  reckoned  those  refer- 
ences in  the  -vvTitings  of  the  early  Fathers,  which 
are  in  effect  fragmentary  MSS  or  VSS,  according 
as  they  are  quotations  or  translations. 

Of  OT  the  most  important  version  is  the  Alex- 
andrian, known  as  the  Septuagint  (LXX),  from 
the  tradition  that  the  portion  of  it  embracing  the 
Law  was  made  by  72  scribes  or  scholars  sent  by 
the  high  priest  from  Jerus.  to  Alexandria  at  the 
request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247). 
This  tradition,  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole 
version,  has  not  only  been  overlaid  by  many  mythical 
elements,  but  originally  rested  upon  a  letter  by  one 
Aristeas,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  forgery.  It 
is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  the  differences  in  merit 
and  value  which  distinguish  the  several  books,  as 
well  as  by  the  divergence  in  the  methods  of  para- 
phrasing and  interpretation  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  succession  of  translators  of 
varying  capacity  and  skill  were  engaged  upon  this 
version.  The  work  was  carried  on  probably  during 
the  3rd  and  2nd  cents.  B.C.,  the  greater  part  being 
completed  at  the  latest  by  B.C.  132,  the  date 
alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  There  were  other 
Greek  VSS,  such  as  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symniaclius ;  but  none  of  these  was  so 
widely  influential  or  so  extensively  used  a.s  the 
LXX.  It  is  of  importance  not  only  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  the  Heb.  OT,  but  as  introductory  to 
the  GreeK  NT,  the  language  of  which  is  largely 
based  upon  it.  From  it  sprang  other  VSS,  such  as 
the  Itala  or  Old  Latin  Version,  certain  Syriac 
VSS,  the  vEthiopic,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic  VSS,  togetlier 
with  the  Arabic  VSS,  which  were  not  taken 
directly  from  the  original.      The  Targums  or  in- 
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terpretations  were  rather  paraphrases  than  trans- 
lations. The  necessity  for  them  arose  from  the 
substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Heb.  as  the  ordinary 
lanjniage  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the 
Exile.  The  most  important  is  the  Targ.  of  Onkelos 
on  the  Pent.,  which  keeps  more  closely  to  the 
original  than  the  others,  and  is  remar£:able  for 
careful  as  well  as  skilful  work. 

Of  VSS  which  embrace  both  OT  and  NT,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  is  the  Syriac 
Peshitta,  the  name  meaning  '  sifnple '  or  '  faithful.' 
Its  relation  to  one  or  two  VSS  of  equal  or  greater 
antiquity  is  still  sub  judice.  It  dates  from  the 
•2nd  cent.  A.D.  Its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Canon  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tlie  Phil- 
oxenian  or  Monophysite  Version  is  not  an  inde- 
jiendeht  rendering,  but  a  peculiar  modification  of 
the  Peshitta.  The  Old  Lat.  Version  (the  Itala) 
prob.  arose  in  N.  Africa,  was  made  (as  already  men- 
tioned) from  the  Greek  of  the  LXX,  and  is  only 
known  from  citations  in  patristic  writers.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  re\-ising  the  Old  Latin  that  Jerome 
conceived  the  design  of  making  a  new  translation 
of  OT  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  This  work,  begun  in 
A.D.  390,  occupied  him  fourteen  years,  and  was  for 
long  most  unfavourably  received.  It  was  accused  of 
teing  heretical,  and  even  Augustine  underrated  it. 
It  received  ecclesiastical  sanction  first  in  Gaul ;  later 
it  was  recognised  by  Gregory  the  Great,  but  200 
years  more  elapsed  before  it  became  in  the  West 
the  generally  received  and  authoritative  version, 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Vulgate  or  '  popular ' 
version.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition,  having  been  almost  from  the 
first  corrupted  owing  to  the  existence  and  use  along 
with  it  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  not  unnatural 
transference  of  readings  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

Of  the  multitude  of  modem  VSS  of  the  B.  it  is 
impossible  here  to  speak.  Our  own  English  B. 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history  (see  under  art. 
Versioxs).  Most  modem  VSS  dilier  from  the 
ancient  in  the  extent  of  the  critical  apparatus  on 
which  they  are  based.  They  do  not  depend  upon 
a  single  ilS  or  a  single  version  in  another  tongue. 
This  is  esp.  the  case  with  the  most  recent  revisions, 
which,  as  for  instance  our  own  RV,  attempt  to 
present,  both  in  regard  to  text  and  interpretation, 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  language  of 
the  original  ^Titers  of  the  Scriptures. 

B.  THE  EXTEEXAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

Having  now,  so  far  as  space  pennite,  analysed 
the  B.,  shown  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up, 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared,  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  their  history  up  to  the  jjoint  at 
which  this  collection  practically  assumed  its  present 
form,  we  turn  to  its  consideration  as  a  whole,  its 
character  as  a  literature,  and  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Church.  The  B.  is  the 
sacre<I  book  of  Christianity.  Round  it — its  origin, 
history,  and  contents — circle  many  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  affect  the  nature  and 
claims  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  Christianity  is 
admittedly  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  reli^on 
known  to  man,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious 
destinies  of  the  race  depend  upon  the  B.  He,  cer- 
tainly, who  would  understand  what  Christianity 
is,  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  B.  is 
and  teaches. 

I.  The  Literatttre  of  other  Religions.— As, 
however,  there  are  other  religions  besides  Chris- 
tianity, there  are  other  literatures  which  are 
regarcied  as  sacred  and  authoritative  by  the 
adherents  of  these  religions.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  claim  to  be  the  vehicles  of  Di%-ine  Revela- 
tion. It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  what  a 
sacred  book  is,  and  how  it  acquires  this  character, 


and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  sacred 
books  of  the  world.  It  is  one  great  characteristic 
of  them  that  they  have  in  every  case  grown  ;  they 
are  collections,  literatures,  rather  than  books ;  not 
composed  at  once,  or  proceeding  from  one  hand, 
but  combining  many  diverse  elements,  and  gener- 
ally reflecting  the  history  and  developments  of  a 
religion  through  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  true  even  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  book  than  any 
of  the  others.  With  the  exception  again  of  the 
Koran,  it  is  probable  that  large  portions  of  their 
contents  were  handed  down  by  tradition  before 
being  committed  to  Avriting.  Religion  began  in 
custom  rather  than  in  thought,  and  was  embodied 
in  ceremonies  before  these  were  explained  by  means 
of  doctrines.  However  sim  pie  the  primitive  worship 
might  be,  it  naturally  tended  to  assume  fixed 
forms ;  the  same  words  would  be  used  in  incanta- 
tion and  prayer,  and  these  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  same  acts  and  observances.  When  religious 
custom  became  more  complicated  and  more  highly 
organised,  the  tradition  was  preserved  first  by 
means  of  a  sacred  caste  or  priesthood,  and  then 
by  writing  down  the  tradition  itself.  Hence  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  such  literatures  usually 
consists  of  liturgical  formulas  and  ritual  texts, 
where  the  former  give  the  words  to  be  used  and  the 
latter  give  the  directions  for  the  accompanying 
acts.  The  priestly  class  becoming  naturally  the 
learned  class,  and  their  writings  remaining  for  a 
long  time  the  only  national  literature,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  many  matters  of  interest  would 
receive  notice  in  that  literature  which  could  not 
be  strictly  and  absolutely  described  as  religious. 
Thus  mythological  and  historical  particulars  which 
were  already  ancient,  and  because  of  their  antiquity 
were  held  in  reverence,  would  be  carefully  set 
down.  Laws  first  of  ceremonial  purification  and 
later  of  moral  worthiness,  the  priestly  wisdom  in 
its  exercise  even  about  civil  matters,  histories, 
especially  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
faith,  genealogical  and  other  registers, — all,  in  fact, 
which  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  identified 
with  the  religion  as  ha%'ing  permanent  value  became 
a  part  of  the  sacred  book.  These  features  can  be 
traced  in  OT  itself,  and  are  generally  characteristic 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Bibles  of  mankind.  The 
canonical  position  acquired  by  such  writings  is  due 
to  their  acceptance  by  nations  or  religious  com- 
munities as  of  decisive  authority  especially  in 
matters  aflecting  faith  and  worship,  and  is  usually 
supported  by  ascribing  to  them  a  supernatural 
origin,  or  at  least  the  authority  due  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  founders  of  the  respective  religions, 
or  as  belonging  to  the  period  of  development  when 
the  influence  of  the  founder  was  still  fresh  and  his 
initiative  unimpaired. 

For  our  present  purtx>se  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
chief  ethnic  religions.  Fuller  details  may  be  found 
in  such  works  as  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Lehrhuch  der  Religionsgeschiichte  (of  which  the  first 
volume  has  been  transuited) ;  Tiele,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Religion  ;  Menzies,  History  of  Heiigion; 
and  in  the  literature  as  cited  in  these  works.  For 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  religions  themselves,  see 
Religion. 

The  sacred  books  of  China  bring  ns  face  to  face 
with  the  practical  paradox,  that,  while  none  ha^e 
ever  been  more  influential  in  moulding  the  life  of 
a  people,  no  inspiration  or  supernatural  authority 
is  claimed  for  tnem.  They  are  received  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sages  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  their  guardians  are  not  so  much  priests 
as  scholars.  The  five  chief  books  of  Confucianism 
are  termed  King, — i.e.  classical,  canonical, — and 
are  partly  the  original  work  of  the  master,  partly 
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compilations  and  selections  by  him  from  pre-exist- 
ing literature,  with  possibly,  to  some  small  extent, 
later  additions.  In  character  they  range  from 
extremely  dry  chronicles  to  the  interpretation  of 
magical  formulas,  rules  of  conduct,  and  sacred 
songs.  Tlie  Li-Ki  contains  laws  for  domestic  and 
social  life  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute,  and 
by  thom  the  life  of  the  whole  Chinese  Empire  has 
been  moulded  to  the  present  day.  Its  fundamental 
lesson  is  the  inculcation  of  reverence,  and  it  is  full 
of  finely  conceived  and  inspiring  thoughts.  The 
four  Shoo,  or  records  of  the  philosophers,  contain 
much  that  is  of  interest,  particularly  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Confucius  himself  and  the  writings  of 
Mencius,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  practical 
of  Chinese  thinkers.  The  teaching  of  the  latter  as 
to  human  nature  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
Bishop  Butler,  since  it  regards  human  nature  in 
its  ideal  as  a  system  or  constitution  in  which  the 
rightful  ruler  of  the  entire  nature  is  the  moral 
will.  The  Tao-ti-King  is  the  sacred  book  of  Taoism, 
which  divides  with  Confucianism  and  a  form  of 
Buddhism  the  religious  homage  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  author  of  tliis  '  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Virtue '  was  the  philosophic  mystic  Lao-tsze,  who 
was  born  about  half  a  century  before  Confucius 
(B.C.  600).  Lao-tsze  traces  the  origin  of  things  to 
an  impersonal  reason,  and  directs  men  to  seek  the 
supreme  good  by  way  of  contemplation  and  asceti- 
cism ;  at  the  same  time  many  of  his  utterances 
are  marked  by  great  beauty  and  genuine  moral 
insight. 

In  India  we  meet  with  a  twofold  stream  of 
literature, — thatof  Brahmanism  and  thatof  Buddh- 
ism,— the  former  being  the  main  factor  in  the 
development  of  modern  Hinduism.  The  Brahmanic 
literature  includes  the  Vedas  proper,  consisting  of 
four  books  or  collections  of  hymns,  the  Brah- 
manas,  or  ritualistic  commentary  upon  these,  and 
the  Upanishads  or  speculative  treatises  containing 
the  philosophy  of  the  universe  which  the  Vedic 
hymns  seemecl  to  imply.  All  these  form  part  of 
the  Veda,  or  knowledge  joar  excellence,  and  belong 
to  revelation  or  'S'ruti'  (hearing),  as  having  been 
communicated  to  inspired  men  from  a  higher 
source.  A  second  order  of  books  is  similarly 
termed  'Smriti'  (recollection  or  tradition),  and 
includes  the  law  books,  the  great  Epic  poems,  and 
the  Puranas  or  ancient  legends.  Of  these  various 
works  the  most  important  and  interesting  from 
our  present  point  of  view  are  the  Rigveda,  the 
Laws  of  Menu,  and  the  Epics.  The  Rigveda  is  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  and  reveals  much  of  the 
life  and  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the 
earliest  invaders  of  India  from  the  north  of  whom 
anything  is  known.  The  hymns  are  spirited  and 
intensely  national  in  tone.  They  were  designed 
for  use  at  the  sacrifices,  of  the  ritual  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part.  The  gods  addressed  in 
them  are  pre-eminently  Nature  deities,  whose 
power  is  extolled  and  whose  aid  and  favour  are 
invoked.  The  Laws  of  Menu  form  one  of  those 
codes  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  which  have 
gradually  grown  into  shape.  Much  of  it  is  believed 
to  belong  to  prehistoric  times,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  code  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  thougn 
in  its  present  form  it  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  It  has  been  described  as  'a 
kind  of  Indian  Pentateuch,  resting  on  the  funda- 
mental assumption  that  every  part  of  life  is 
essentially  religious.'  It  originated  either  in  a 
particular  locality  or  with  a  particular  school,  but 
gradually  extended  its  authority  over  the  entire 
Hindu  people.  It  consecrates  the  system  of  Caste, 
but,  while  it  exalts  asceticism,  its  regulation  of 
ordin.ary  life  is  touched  with  a  fine  spirit  and 
marked  by  a  practical  morality.  The  great  Epic 
poems,    the    Ramayana    and    the    Mahabharata, 


chiefly  influenced  the  transition  from  the  ancient 
Brahmanism  to  modern  Hinduism.  With  their 
countless  legends  and  deep  personal  interest,  they 
appealed  to  those  whom  neither  speculation  nor 
ritual  could  move.  They  are  the  Bibles  of  the 
people,  and  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  Raina  and  Krishna.  The  latter  is 
regarded  in  the  Mahabharata  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  one  of  the  supreme  Hindu  deities.  The 
idea  of  incarnation  of  deity  is  indeed  the  chief 
addition  made  by  these  poems  to  the  religious 
thought  of  India,  and  was  probably  developed 
under  the  necessity  of  competing  with  Buddhism 
for  popular  favour.  Turning  to  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  Buddhism,  it  is  best  represented  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Southern  Canon,  the  form  in  which 
the  books  are  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 
They  are  written  in  Pali,  while  those  of  tlie 
Northern  Canon  are  in  Sanskrit.  They  are  other- 
wise termed  the  Tripitaka,  or  three  baskets,  from 
the  manner  of  preserving  the  leaves  in  each  volume, 
and  were  accepted  as  canonical  about  B.C.  250. 
The  three  *  baskets '  are  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  which 
gives  the  rules  of  Buddhism  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  its  monastic  order ;  the 
Abidharraa  Pitaka  containing  the  philosophic  or 
speculative  doctrine  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  Sutta 
Pitaka  consisting  of  reminiscences  of  the  para])!es 
and  sermons  of  Buddha,  in  which  the  religion  is 
adapted  to  common  life.  To  the  last  belong  the 
Dhammapada,  'sentences  of  religion,'  the  most 
popular  ot  all  the  Buddhist  books.  The  Dhamma- 
pada and  the  Sutta-nipata  are  said  to  '  rank  among 
the  most  impressive  of  the  religious  books  of  the 
world.' 

The  religion  specially  identified  with  Persia  is 
Zoroastrianism,  and  the  B.  of  Zoroastrianism  is 
commonly  kno^vn  as  Zend-Avesta.  Properly,  how- 
ever, 'Avesta'  is  the  text, — like  the  Indian  'Veda' 
it  means  'knowledge,' — and  'Zend'  is  the  com- 
mentary or  annotation  upon  it.  The  commentary 
is  in  a  different  language  from  the  text.  The 
latter  consisted  originally  of  21  books,  but  practi- 
cally only  one  of  these  has  survived.  It  consists 
of  three  parts — the  Yasna,  a  collection  of  liturgies 
along  with  some  hymns  ;  the  Visperad,  consisting 
of  sacrificial  litanies ;  and  the  Vendidad,  an  ancient 
law  book,  with  which  are  incorporated  a  number 
of  legendary  narratives.  While  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  Zend-Avesta  is  that  rather  of  a 
book  of  devotion  than  of  the  records  of  a  religion, 
a  Bible  in  our  sense,  there  is  discernible  within  it 
a  variety  of  religious  conceptions  which  illustrate 
its  essentially  composite  character.  At  the  same 
time  it  contains  many  passages  of  an  extremely 
noble  and  spiritual  character,  and  the  religion  of 
which  it  is  the  monument  has  had  no  inconsider- 
able influence  upon  both  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

The  only  other  sacred  book  of  the  first  rank 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  notice  is  the  Koran 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  name  signifies  '  read- 
ing.' It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
Koran  differs  from  other  sacred  literatures  in  being 
the  production  of  one  man.  Mohammed  is  its 
author,  the  revelations  being  ^vritten  down  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  after  whose  death  tiie 
fragments  were  gathered  together  and  formed, 
unfortunately  with  a  total  lack  of  arrangement, 
into  the  unity  of  a  single  book.  The  attempts  of 
modern  scliolars  to  set  the  suras  or  chapters  in 
chronological  order  has  largely  increased  the 
interest  of  the  book,  and  thrown  light  upon  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  prophet  himself.  In 
such  an  arrangement  the  earliest  utterances  are 
seen  to  be  full  of  emotional   fire,  brief,  poetic, 

Sointed.     The  later  are  longer  and  more  prosaic, 
ealing  with  all  varieties  of  subjects,  personal  and 
domestic,  civil  as  well  as  religious.     They  contain 
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also  elements  drawn  from  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources.  Yet  the  Koran  throughout  claims  to  be 
inspired  in  the  strict^  sense,  its  words  are  the 
words  of  God  Himself. 

II.  The  Bible  in  RELAXioy  to  the  Litera- 
TUKE  OF  other  Reugioxs. — What,  then,  is  the 
relation  of  the  literature  thus  briefly  described  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
depreciate  the  former  in  order  to  exalt  the  latter. 
We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  wisdom, 
truth,  and  spirituality  in  these  books  of  non- 
Christian  faiths.  They  and  the  religions  with 
which  they  are  connected  have  been  the  light  of 
generations  of  human  beings.  They  are  associ- 
ated with  the  civilisations  of  the  world  and  its 
great  historical  epochs.  What  we  have  now  to 
ask  is,  whether,  apart  from  the  question  of  Divine 
Revelation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
any  of  them  possess  the  qualities  fitting  them  to 
become  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  or  whether 
the  B. ,  from  this  point  of  view,  has  any  manifest 
superiority  over  them  ?  If  we  turn  to  Confucian- 
ism and  its  authoritative  literature,  we  find  every- 
where a  consecration  of  the  past,  even  where  it 
is  not  understood,  which  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
progress ;  the  life  of  the  people  is  bound  in  fetters 
of  habit  and  ceremony  which  political  changes 
and  revolutions  have  not  sufficed  to  break.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  mind,  ^vith  its  want 
of  comprehensiveness,  and  excessive  attention  to 
minute  detail,  are  reflected  in  its  *  classics.'  Moral 
and  spiritual  life  is  crushed  out  under  the  burden 
of  external  precepts  and  directions,  and  there  is  a 
determined  adherence  to  the  level  of  the  purely 
human,  an  avoidance  of  all  reference  to  the 
divine,  which  ignores  and  tends  to  mutilate  the 
higher  side  of  man's  being,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
an  ideal.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mysticism  of 
the  Tao-ti-King  had  an  attraction  for  those  out  of 
whom  the  spiritual  life  was  not  wholly  crushed. 
But  Taoism,  notwithstanding  its  philosophical  and 
ethical  excellences,  'as  a  religion  is  a  dismal 
failure,  and  shows  how  little  philosophy  and  morals 
can  do  without  a  historical  religious  framework  to 
support  them '  ( Menzies).  The  sacred  literature  of 
India  is  characterised  not  only  by  its  immense 
extent,  but  by  the  great  variety  of  standpoints  re- 
presented in  it.  What  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  single  people  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  entire  human  race.  The  Vedic  hymns  ex- 
hibit the  instability  of  polytheism.  The  Brah- 
manic  system  endeavoured  to  meet  this  defect 
by  means  of  its  philosophical  developments ;  but  in 
so  doing  unfitted  itself  to  be  a  popular  religion. 
Hence  India,  during  the  supremacy  of  Brahmanism, 
had  in  reality  two  religions,  the  speculative  and 
the  idolatrous  and  mythical.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  two  tended  to  intensify  their  several 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  degrade  the  popular 
faith — a  difficultv  which  was  only  partially  met  by 
the  incarnation  ideas  which  emerge  in  the  great 
Epics.  Even  Buddhism,  which  presents  a  personal 
object  of  affection  and  imitation  to  the  worshipper, 
is  condemned  by  its  one-sidedness.  If  in  Con- 
fucianism we  have  a  religious  positivism  which  will 
not  look  at  the  Divine,  in  Buddhism  we  have  an 
agnosticism  which  cannot  find  it.  It  is  a  religion 
of  despair  ;  it  cannot  become  the  spring  of  human 
effort,  promote  civilisation,  or  contribute  to  social 
progress.  The  sacred  books  which  have  sprung 
up  on  soil  like  this,  reflecting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  origin,  must  be  held  as  falling  short  of  the 
required  conditions  on  which  alone  they  could 
supersede  all  others.  Zoroastrianism  as  a  religion 
may  be  said  to  be  already  dead,  modem  Parsism 
being  a  comparatively  uninfluential  modification 
of  it.  The  Zend-Avesta  is  of  interest,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  noble  elements  contained  in  it,  and 


for  the  traces  of  its  thought  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  of  other  faiths ;  but  even  in  the 
portions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  shows 
itself,  like  the  literature  of  Brahmanism,  a  mixture 
of  diverse  views  and  standpoints.  Its  mainly 
liturgical  character,  and  the  view  presented  in  it 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  so  far  as  a  dualistic  system 
can  be  said  to  have  a  supreme  Deity,  prevented  it 
from  spreading  much  beyond  the  region  of  its 
origin.  The  Mohammedan  Koran  is  equally  un- 
fitted to  become  the  book  of  a  universal  religion. 
Like  Confucianism,  though  in  a  different  way, 
Islam  is  a  foe  to  progress.  '  Its  ideas  are  bald  and 
poor ;  it  grew  too  fast ;  its  doctrines  and  forms 
were  stereotyped  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
and  do  not  adinit  of  change.  Its  morality  is  that 
of  the  stage  at  which  men  emerge  from  idolatry 
...  its  doctrine  is  after  all  no  more  than  negative. 
Allah  is  but  a  negation  of  other  gods.  .  .  .  He 
does  not  enter  into  humanity,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  render  to  humanity  the  highest  services.' 

Westcott,  in  an  interesting  artkde  contributed  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Companion  to  th»  B.,  distinguisbes  the  sacred  books  of 
the  pre-Christian  ethnic  religions  from  the  OT  Scriptures  nnder 
three  heads.  1.  Tbgr  are  onlustoricaL  'In  do  case  is  the 
rerelation  or  aotbontative  rule  given  in  them  represented  as 
embodied  and  wiuught  oat  st^  by  step  in  the  life  of  a  people. 
The  doctrine  is  announced  and  ex|dained,  and  fenced  in  bjr 
comment  and  ritual ;  bat  it  finds  no  priqritiets  who  unfold  and 
apply  the  dirine  woids  to  the  vaiyii^  drcamstances  <rf  national 
growth,  which  at  once  fix  their  np^aiaaa  and  inanimate  their 
meaning.'  2.  Xbc^  are  retrogreasive.  'The  oldest  portiMistrf 
the  several  ocdiections  of  the  Otinese,  Tndian,  and  Penian  Scrip- 
tares  are  confessedly  the  noblest  in  tiwu^t  and  aqpirati<m ; 
and,  secondly,  ritual  in  each  case  baa  fimwy  overpowCTed  the 
strivings  after  a  personal  and  qriritual  fellowship  wiUi  God.' 
3.  Tb^  are  partial.  In  thor  most  oonqdete  form  ttiey  may 
be  said  to  be  'a  Psalter  completed  by  a  law  of  rituaL'  '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  R  contains  every  dement  which  the  representa- 
tires  of  different  races  have  found  to  be  the  vehicle  of  religious 
teaching,  and  every  element  in  its  fullest  and  most  fruitful  fbrm.' 

If  these  features,  we  may  add,  are  otmspicuons  on  a  com- 
parison witii  the  OT,  the  argument  is  sfafn^thraied  when  the 
NT  is  toougfat  into  view.  There  the  highest  reaches  of  doctrine 
and  devotion  are  onbedded  in  history ;  there  the  culmination 
ot  aQ  the  divine  progress  is  attained ;  there  in  amidest  measure 
are  to  be  found  the  sources  of  man's  purest  and  highest  life. 
And  the  B.  thus  completed  suggests  a  point  of  distinction  wfaidi 
perhaps  does  not  belong  to  tiie  OT  alone.  The  ethnic  Scriptures 
are  essentia^y  natioim,  ot  at  least  racial ;  they  are  bomid  by 
Smits  <A  plaoe  and  time,  the  natural  products  of  the  dream- 
stances  in  irtucli  they  arose ;  the  B.  may  be  admirably  ad^tteri 
to  the  needs  oi  place  and  time,  it  alone  appeals  to  man  as  man, 
and  most  marveDondy  combines  a  truly  historical  diaracter 
witib  an  adwtabilily  to  be  the  religious  guide  and  instroctor  oX 
mtankind.  It  has  jHtxred  its  power  to  travel  and  to  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  men  of  varying  countries  and  climes. 

i.  SeTclation. — A  usual  featnre  of  the  sacred 
books  we  have  been  considering  is  the  claim  made 
by  them,  or  on  behalf  of  them,  that  they  are  vehicles 
of  a  divine  Revelation.  The  Chinese  alone  do  not 
claim  that  their  books  are  inspired,  though  they 
regard  them  with  a  reverence  as  deep  as  anything 
connected  with  their  religion  caUs  forth.  The 
three  parts  of  the  Veda,  as  we  have  seen,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  S'ruti, '  revelation,'  from  the  Smriti,  or 
'  tradition. '  The  Vedic  hymns  themselves  were  held 
to  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  The  Avesta  had  been, 
according  to  the  Persians,  communicated  to  Zara- 
thustra  (Zoroaster)  by  Ahura,  the  good  god,  him- 
self. The  Koran,  according  to  the  Mohammedans, 
is  an  earthly  copy  of  a  heavenly  original,  which 
the  angel  of  revelation  made  known  to  the  prophet 
during  Sis  ecstasies ;  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
their  greatest  controversies  whether  the  Koran  as 
it  stands,  down  to  the  very  word  and  letter,  was 
not  uncreated  and  eternal,  and  free  therefore  from 
every  possible  imperfection.  The  motive  of  such 
conceptions  lies  upon  the  surface.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  man's  way  of  expressing  his  boundless 
reverence  for  that  which  is  ancient  or  of  proved 
value,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  desire  of 
feeling  himself  on  solid  grormd  in  regard  to  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  concerns  of  Ufe,  those 
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which  relate  to  the  power  above  him  and  the 
future  before  him.  Somewhat  similar  claims  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  li.  It  also  brings  a  revela- 
tion from  God  ;  it  also  is  an  inspired  book.  Are 
all  such  claims  equally  futile  ?  Because  tliey  are 
made  on  behalf  of  many  books,  are  they  true  of 
none  ?  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  obviously  in- 
ept. If  a  revelation  is  necessary  for  man,  and  if  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  God  would 
leave  man  without  this  necessary  guidajice, — points 
which  we  cannot  fully  discuss  in  this  place, — it 
must  be  somewhere,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
unfounded  claims  to  its  possession  should  stimulate 
the  search  for  it,  not  lead  to  its  abandonment. 
And  these  claims,  if  notliing  more,  are  a  pathetic 
confession  of  man's  sense  of  helplessness  in  presence 
of  the  deeper  problems  of  existence,  of  iiis  felt 
need  for  higher  guidance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
deny  that  the  conviction  so  strongly  held  had  a 
relative  justification.  A  better  and  juster  view 
of  the  religions  of  the  world  than  that  formerly 
entertaineil,  leads  us  to  see  that  in  them  also  God 
was  educating  the  world  for  Himself.  In  their 
higher  phases,  by  means  of  their  loftier  spirits,  a 
message  was  delivered  to  the  nations,  in  which 
they  were  not  wrong  in  recognising  His  voice.  In 
comparison  with  Christianity  they  may  be  classed 
as  '  natural '  religions,  but  at  least  God  was  speak- 
ing in  the  worthier  manifestations  of  the  '  nature ' 
which  He  had  made.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
rather  than  uniitted  by  their  study,  to  recognise  in 
Christianity  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  B.  an 
inspired  book,  while  the  question  of  degree  of  In- 
spiration, and  as  to  what  Inspiration  itself  in- 
volves, is  directly  suggested  by  it. 

ii.  Inspiration. — The  Christian  doctrine  of  In- 
spiration was  largely  an  inheritance  from  the  Jews 
along  with  the  OT,  to  which  alone  it  at  first 
applied.  After  the  disappearance  of  Prophetism, 
and  the  reconstitution  of  the  '  Church-people '  of 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  the  written  law,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  rigid  and  even  mechanical  views  of 
Inspiration  prevailed.  The  Talmud,  while  ad- 
mitting degrees  of  Inspiration,  declared  that  the 
Pentateuch  at  least  had  been  divinely  dictated  to 
Moses ;  while  Alexandrian  Judaism,  doubtless 
under  Platonic  influences,  and  on  the  analogy  of 
the  heathen  Mantic,  held  that  it  involved  a  total 
suspension  of  the  human  faculties.  The  first 
Christian  writer  to  propound  a  tlieory  of  this  kind 
is  Justin  Martyr,  who  could  not  conceive  of  the 
things  above  being  made  known  to  men  other- 
wise than  by  the  Divine  Spirit  using  righteous  men 
like  a  harp  or  lyre,  from  which  the  plectrum  elicits 
what  sound  it  will.  This  view  was  followed  with 
more  or  less  empliasis  by  such  writers  as  Tertul- 
lian,  IreniEus,  Origen ;  while  others,  like  Chry- 
sostom,  Basil,  Jerome,  were  disposed  to  recognise 
the  individuality  of  the  several  writers  as  mould- 
ing their  respective  work.  While  Eusebius  affirms 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men could  have  substituted  one  word  for  another, 
and  Augustine  sometimes  ascribes  to  them  an 
absolute  infallibility,  the  latter  betrays  some  dis- 
position to  recognise  the  human  element  when  he 
says  that  the  evangelists  wrote  ' ut  quiaqtie  vicmi- 
nerat  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat.'  Two  circumstances 
probably  prevented  the  early  Church  fro!u  defin- 
itely adopting  an  extreme  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
One  was  the  struggle  with  Montanism,  which  led 
to  a  clearer  distinction  being  drawn  between  in- 
spiration and  ecstasy.  The  other  was  the  autho- 
rity still  ascribed  to  the  tradition  of  the  Churches, 
which  was  .so  much  on  a  level  with  that  attri- 
buted to  Scripture  that  Irenams  could  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  heretics  who  could 
appeal  from  one  to  tlie  other,  as  suited  their  pur- 
pose.    The  same  duality  of  resource  characterised 


the  common  practice  of  the  Church  of  that  age, 
whose  bishops  invoked  now  the  B.  and  now  traidi- 
tion  in  favour  of  their  judgnjents.  In  the  succeed- 
ing period,  the  inspiration  of  the  B.  was  in  many 
quarters  maintained  in  an  uncompromising  form, 
while  practically  the  B.  was  more  and  more  sub- 
ordinated to  tradition  as  embodied  in  the  Church. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  held  to  be  useless  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  since  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author  of 
all  Scripture,  or  it  was  asserted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  formed  the  very  words  in  the  mouths  of 
prophets  and  apostles ;  on  the  other,  the  Church 
placed  itself  between  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  B.,  which  gradually  became  comparatively 
unknown  and  inaccessible.  Its  aiithority  was  not 
so  much  disputed  as  ignored.  This  was  practically 
the  position  maintained  throughout  tlie  Middle 
Ages — a  position  definitely  formulated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  later  Koman  Catholic 
theologians.  It  was  the  Reformers  who  revived 
the  appeal  to  Scripture  in  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  traditions.  This 
they  did,  however,  without  pronouncing  upon  the 
questions  which  the  authority  they  ascribed  to  the 
B.  seemed  to  a  later  age  to  involve.  It  was  enough 
for  them  that  the  '  good  news '  was  declared  in  it, 
that  by  its  use  a  soul  could  draw  near  to  God  with- 
out priest  or  rite.  Luther  proposed  to  revise  the 
Canon,  or  at  least  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
several  books  by  the  distinctness  with  which  Christ 
was  preached  in  them — a  criterion  Avhich,  it  is  evi- 
dent, Avas  at  once  too  narrow  and  too  wide,  exclud- 
ing some  books  which  not  only  Christian  antiquity, 
but  devout  usage,  had  consecrated,  and  including, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  masses  of  CluLstian 
literature.  Zwingli  and  Calvin  maintained  as 
firmly  as  Luther  the  supremacy  of  the  B.,  while 
also  keeping  an  open  mind  as  to  its  several  parts. 
For  them  the  substance  and  content  was  every* 
thing,  the  form  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Confessions  of  that  epoch  in  general  share  this 
freedom  of  attitude,  though  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  more  explicit  than  the  Lutheran. 
The  17th  cent,  was  a  period  at  once  of  violent  con- 
troversy and  of  rigid  definition.  The  Jesuits  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Socinians  and  Arminians  on  the 
other,  attacked  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the 
interests  of  Ecclesiasticism  or  Rationalism.  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy,  whether  in  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  form,  intrenched  itself  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  B.,  identifying  inspiration  with  in- 
fallibUitv,  and  the  record  with  the  revelation  it 
conveyetl.  The  sacred  Avriters  were  regarded  as 
the  passive  instruments,  the  amanuenses,  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Inspiration  was  defined  as  includ- 
ing the  impulstts  ad  scribendum,  the  suggestio 
rerum,  and  the  suqgestio  verborum.  The  diversity 
of  style  apparent  in  Si^ripture  was  explained  as  the 
voluntary  accommodation  of  Himself  to  the  writers 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  with  so 
exalted  an  authorship,  the  language  could  not  be 
anything  but  pure  and  exact ;  no  barbarisms  or 
solecisms  could  enter  into  the  Greek  of  the  NT, 
and  even  the  vowel  points  and  accents  of  the  Heb- 
rew text  were  inspired — an  opinion  stamped  as 
orthodox  by  the  Swiss  Formula  Vonsciu<iU3  ol  1675. 
From  the  theory  of  inspiration  thus  formulated 
(and  exaggerated)  followed  the  attributes  (nffec- 
tiones  scu  prvprietatcs  Scripturm  sacrm)  which  the 
dogmatic  Avriters  ascribed  to  the  B.  These  are 
primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  are  :  1.  Div- 
ina  auctoritas,  resting  upon  its  external  evidences 
and  internal  qualities ;  out,  above  all,  upon  the 
testimonium  Spiritus  Sanrti,  or  the  witness  of  God 
in  the  soul.  This  authority  constitutes  the  Scrip- 
tures the  sole  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  and  life. 
2.  I'crfectio  or  sufficicntia  ;  the  B.  contains  all  that 
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is  necessary  to  salvation.  3.  Ferspicuitas.  The  B. 
is  self-expfanatorj-.  Passages  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure,  but  these  must  be  explained  by  means 
of  the  simpler  and  clearer  declarations.  Rightly 
used,  it  requires  no  other  interpreter.  4.  Efficacia. 
The  B.  is  a  means  of  grace,  having  the  power  of 
converting  the  sinful  and  consoling  the  sad.  The 
secondary  attributes  are  neccssitas,  integritas  et 
pcrennitas,  puritan  et  sinceritas  fontinm,  authen- 
tica  dignitas.  These  indicate  generally  that  a 
revelation  must  be  written,  and  that,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  B.,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  B.  as  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

It  is  unnecessarj'  to  pursue  further  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  inspiration  as  applied  to  the  B. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  position  which  it 
held,  and  how  it  w  as  liable  to  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church  of 
successive  ages  found  itself  placed.  Before  touch- 
ing, however,  upon  the  position  accorded  to  the 
B.  at  the  present  day,  attention  must  be  directed 
for  a  moment  .to  the  relation  in  which  the  question 
of  canonicity  stands  to  that  of  inspiration,  since 
these  together  have  determined  the  manner  in 
which  the  B.  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  formation  of  a  Canon  at  all  implies 
that  authority  is  attributed  to  the  writings  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  history  of  the  Canon  has  shown 
us  that  it  was  formed  gradually,  as  the  result  of 
local  usage,  which  fixed  and  extended  itself,  and 
not  as  the  outcome  of  criticism  or  even  formal  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  whole  Chuich  or  its 
more  important  divisions.  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  B.  stood  practically  as 
we  have  it  now.  Yet  its  limits  were  not  settl^  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  cent, 
felt  themselves  precluded  from  rediscussing  them. 
Their  tendency  Avas,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine 
tiiis  and  other  accepted  usages  of  the  Church  in 
the  light  of  historical  inquiry.  But  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  material  for  a  competent  historical 
investigation  were  wanting.  The  questions  at 
issue  were  largely  decided  upon  the  basis  of  feel- 
ing, either  individual  or  general.  The  exigencies 
of  controversy  necessitated  a  rapid  arrival  at  a 
decision  whicli  should  be  practical  and  readily  in- 
telligible. While,  therefore,  it  was  not  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  through  an  intuitive 
perception  supposed  to  reside  in  the  believing 
Christian,  that  the  contents  of  the  B.  were 
received,  the  B.  thus  acknowledged  was  neverthe- 
less the  same  B.  as  that  of  the  4th  cent.  And  this 
once  determined,  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  was 
frequently  employed  to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of 
historical  criticism,  and  to  make  its  limits  and 
contents  a  matter  of  dogmatic  definition.  Thus  we 
have  the  rather  remarkable  result  that  inspiration 
in  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  guarantee  for  their 
truth  and  authority  is  claimed  for  a  series  of  writ- 
ings, while  no  claim  is,  or  can  be,  made  for  a  super- 
natural determination  of  the  precise  writings  which 
are  to  be  included  in  the  series.  If  the  latter 
question  is  still  open  to  historical  criticism,  and  must 
be  determined,  as  every  book  on  Biblical  Intro- 
duction proves  to  us  anew,  on  grounds  of  historical 
investigation,  it  is  impossible  for  a  dogmatic  de- 
finitioa  of  inspiration  to  be  applied  in  more  than  a 
general  way  to  such  a  series  of  books ;  and  in  that 
case  the  question,  what  inspiration  is,  and  what 
are  its  limits  or  degrees,  is  again  opened  up.  So 
long  as  inspiration  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  pro- 
cess by  which  canonicity  is  determined,  canonicity 
cannot  be  held  to  fix  the  bounds  of  inspiration.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Westcott  remarks  {Bible  in  the 
Church,  pp.  293,  294),  the  usage  which  fixed  the 
Canon  '  is  only  another  name  for  a  divine  instinct, 
a  providential  inspiration,  a  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian body ' ;  that  '  history  teaches  by  the  plainest 


examples  that  no  one  part  of  the  B.  could  be  set 
aside  without  great  and  permanent  injury  to  the 
Church  which  refused  a  portion  of  the  apostolic 
heritage.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
what  would  have  been  lost  if  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  or  the 
Apocalypse  had  been  excluded  from  the  Canon. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  measure  the  evils 
which  flow  equally  from  canonising  the  ApcKcrypha 
of  the  OT,  and  denj-ing  to  them  all  ecclesiastical 
use.' 

In  more  recent  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
cases  may  be  pointed  out  of  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  view  on  the  subject  which  our  brief  historical 
sketch  brought  to  light.  Some  carry  inspiration 
to  the  extreme  of  literalism,  some  appear  to  deny 
it  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to 
poetry  and  other  forms  of  art.  Unresened  con- 
demnation should  not  be  poured  upon  either  of 
these  extremes.  The  first  is  held  not  only  by  the 
unthinking  multitude, — 'the  indolence  of  human 
nature,'  iSIr.  Gladstone  remarks  (Butler,  iii.  p.  17), 
'  would  be  greatly  flattered  by  a  scheme  such  as 
that  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,' — 
but  by  thoughtful  men  who  have  seen  in  it  the 
logical  conclusion  of  their  religious  theories ;  the 
second,  not  only  by  those  who  are  indiflerent  to  re- 
ligion, but  by  tine  spirits  who  have  not  seen  the 
possibility  or  perhaps  the  need  of  anything  further. 
The  large  majority  of  inquirers,  however,  recog- 
nise frankly  the  true  inspiration  of  the  B.,  and 
also  that  the  determination  of  its  nature,  degrees, 
and  limits  must  be  the  result  of  an  induction 
from  all  the  available  facts. 

On  the  one  hand,  full  weight  must  be  given  to 
that  remarkable  testimony  of  history  which  West- 
cott, in  the  passage  quoted  above,  signalises. 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
same  kind  is  apparent  in  the  pages  of  the  B.  itself. 
From  one  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
systematic and  fragmentary  than  its  contents. 
It  is  full  of  contrasts  and  surface-discrepancies. 
It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  lives  of  indi- 
A"iduals  and  the  experiences  of  a  people.  All 
forms  of  literature  are  represented  in  it  (see  The 
Literary  Study  of  t/tc  Bible,  by  R.  G.  Moulton).  It 
presents  no  systematised  theology  or  ethics.  Yet 
a  closer  observation  reveals  the  unity  underlying 
all  this  variety.  A  progress  is  discernible  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  Revelation  corresponds 
to  revelation,  like  the  outcropping  of  the  same 
rock-stratum  in  diflerent  places.  One  thought, 
one  plan,  is  seen  to  pervade  the  whole,  and  to  make 
the  B.,  if  the  product  of  many  minds,  the  outcome 
of  one  Spirit, — not  a  'library'  only,  as  has  been 
said,  but  a  '  book.'  Again,  in  so  far  as  the  B.  is 
admitted  to  be  inspired,  its  testimony  to  itself,  the 
testimony  of  part  to  part,  cannot  be  ignored.  This 
is  an  argument  which  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far  and  made  to  prove  too  much  ;  its  application 
in  any  absolute  way  would  require,  for  example, 
the  question  of  canonicity  to  be  already  settled. 
But  the  great  argument  for  the  real  inspiration  of 
the  B.  in  a  special  sense  is  that  it  commends  itself 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  devoutly  receive  it, — 
what  the  Reformers  designated  the  testimonium 
Spiritiis  Sancti.  The  relation  of  this  to  other 
evidences  for  the  unique  authority  of  Scriptnre  is 
expressed  by  the  Westminster  Confession  (ch.  i.  5) 
thus :  '  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high  and  reverend 
esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  heavenliness 
of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts, 
the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory 
to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only 
way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incompar- 
able excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof. 
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are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evi- 
dence itself  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  thereof,  is 
from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing 
witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.'  This 
is  the  religious  test  of  the  value  of  Scripture. 
But  it  obviously  applies  only  to  the  knowledge  of 
salvation,  of  which  Scripture  is  the  vehicle.  It  is 
religious,  not  speculative — still  less  historical  or 
scientific.  However  real  and  important  the  fact 
to  which  it  points,  it  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality, subjectivity.  As  seen  at  work  in 
Luther,  for  example,  '  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
comments  on  Holy  Scripture  without  feeling  that 
he  realises  its  actual  historical  work  and  con- 
sequent spiritual  meaning  in  a  way  which  was  un- 
known before.  For  him  the  words  of  apostles  and 
prophets  are  "living  words,"  direct  and  immediate 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  penetrating  to  the 
inmost  souls  of  men,  and  not  mere  premisses  for 
arguments  or  proofs'  (Westcott,  I.e.  pp.  245,  246). 
But  a  criterion  which  in  Luther  ana  other  Re- 
formers was  compatible  with  a  large  degree  of 
liberty,  gave  rise  in  its  later  and  more  formal 
application  to  tiie  '  summary  method,'  as  Westcott 
calls  it,  of  cutting  the  knot  of  a  dilliculty,  dis- 
posing of  evidence  by  dogmatically  pronouncing  it 
superfluous,  and  assuming  that  history  has  been 
fully  interrogated  and  has  spoken  its  last  word, 
and  so  converting  a  great  truth  into  a  fetter  and 
a  falsehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  elements  which 
thus  make  for  the  inspiration  of  the  B.  and  its 
unique  authority  as  a  spiritual  guide  are  widely 
and  fully  recognised,  the  human  element  in 
Scripture  has  in  recent  times  forced  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoixghtful.  Here  it  is  not 
merely  that  by  evident  signs  the  biblical  ■writers 
show  that  they  were  not  simply  amanuenses  writing 
to  the  dictation  of  a  Spirit  above  them  ;  it  is  not 
tlie  occurrence  of  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies 
in  the  B.  itself,  or  in  connexion  with  external 
history  and  modem  science :  it  is  rather  the 
recognition  of  a  progressive  revelation  in  the  B., 
that  it  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Divine  light  and  human  ignorance  and  sin, 
that  the  revelation  is  conveyed  to  us  in  such 
measure  and  manner  as  each  of  the  writers  was 
able  to  apprehend  it  and  give  it  forth.  Thus  the 
process  traced  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article, 
whereby  the  'books'  became  the  'Book,'  the 
change  of  the  point  of  view  from  plurality  to 
unity,  is  one  which  wisdom,  thought,  and  investiga- 
tion find  it  necessary,  to  some  extent,  to  reverse. 
In  order  to  understand  even  this  unity  aright,  it  is 
found  essential  to  scrutinise  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  the  manifold  media  through 
which  the  revelation  has  been  given,  the  several 
stages  through  which  the  B.  as  we  know  it  has 
been  evolved.  This  side  of  it  Avill  fall  to  be  more 
carefully  considered  in  the  article  Theology  ;  in 
the  meantime  it  is  needful  to  observe  that,  as 
Gladstone  remarks,  'if  any  development  of  Divine 
Revelation  be  acknowledged,  if  any  distinction  of 
authority  between  different  portions  of  the  text  be 
allowed,  then,  in  order  to  deal  with  subjects  so 
vast  and  dilficult,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to 
assume  so  large  a  liberty  as  will  enable  us  to  meet 
all  the  consequences  which  follow  from  abandoning 
the  theory  of  a  purely  verbal  inspiration '  (Butler, 
iu.  17). 

The  subject  of  Inspiration  and  the  B.  is  in  our 
time  canvassed  mainly  in  two  connexions  —  the 
rights  of  criticism,  anci  the  question  of  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  Christianity  as  a  historical 
religion  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  historical  inquiry,  nor  can  the 


B.  as  literature  be  exempted  from  the  canons  of 
criticism  which  apply  to  tlie  other  religions  of  the 
world  and  their  sacred  books.  So  far  all  reason- 
able persons  may  be  said  to  be  agreed.  The 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  connexion  with 
criticism  have  resulted  from  the  division  of  the 
critics  into  two  schools,  one  of  which  assumes  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  sacred  history  and  its 
record  must  be  explained  by  natural  causes  only, 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  exactly 

fiarallel  with  that  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  that  the 
ife  of  Christ  is  strictly  of  the  same  order  as  that 
of  Socrates  ;  while  the  other  school  recognises  and 
allows  for  the  element  of  the  supernatural  when  it 
is  seen  at  work.  The  one  studies  the  Christian 
development  without  sympathy,  therefore  without 
understanding;  the  other  avoids  presuppositions, 
and  seeks  to  apprehend  the  facts  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without.  But  the  latter,  no  less  than 
the  former,  feels  that  the  respect  due  to  the 
Christian  documents  themselves  imposes  the  duty 
of  a  careful  examination  and  appreciation  of  them 
in  the  light  of  their  history.  The  object  of  criticism 
is  not  destruction  only,  it  is  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing truth,  and  it  is  not  true  reverence  which 
would  place  the  B.  outside  of  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion. 

More  pressing,  perhaps,  than  even  the  distrust  of 
criticism  which  prevails  in  many  quarters,  is  the 
search  for  authority.  If  the  B.  is  not  to  be  like  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  operative  '  to  the  last  and 
farthest  extremity  of  its  letter,'  how  is  it  to  retain 
that  quality  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
ascribes  to  it  of  being  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  controversies  of  religion  ?  How  is  the  divine 
and  authoritative  element  to  be  separated  from  the 
human  and  fallible  ?  How,  in  fact,  is  revelation,  in 
the  sense  of  communicated  knowledge,  possible  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures?  We  may  briefly  notice 
two  recent  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

Denney  (Studieg  in  Theology,  Lect.  ix.)  quotes  with  approval 
the  words  of  Robertson  Smith,  in  which  he  gives  a  modem 
rendering  of  the  testimonium  Spiritua  Saneti  :  '  If  I  am  asked 
why  I  receive  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  only 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  life,  I  answer  with  all  the  fathers  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Because  the  B.  is  the  vnly  record  of  th* 
redeeming  love  of  God,  because  in  the  B.  alone  I  find  God 
drawing  near  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  declaring  to  us  in 
Ilim  His  will  for  our  salvation.  And  this  record  I  know  to  be 
true  by  the  witness  of  His  Spirit  in  my  heart,  whereby  I  am 
assured  that  none  other  than  God  Himself  is  able  to  speak  tuck 
words  to  my  soul.'  Denney,  however,  clearly  perceives  what  we 
have  pointed  out  above,  that  this  is  '  a  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
message  to  man,'  not  'a  doctrine  of  the  text  of  Scripture.'  His 
view  is  that  coming  to  Scripture  '  without  any  presupiKwitions 
whatever,'  without  any  'antecedent  conviction  that  it  is  in- 
spired,' we  become  convinced  that  it  is  inspired  because  '  it 
asserts  its  authority  over  us  as  we  read,'  it  has  '  nower  to  lodge 
in  our  minds  Christianity  and  its  doctrines  as  being  not  only 
generally  but  divinely  true,' — its  power  to  do  this  Xteing  '  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  inspiration.'  A  starting-point  having 
been  thus  acquired,  by  'working  out  from  it  the  area  of 
certitude  may  be  gradually  enlarged.'  Having  accepted  the 
B.  as  in  the  main  inspired  and  authoritative,  the  same  con- 
viction may  be  indirectly  entertained  regarding  all  which  is 
not  self-evidencing.  The  Canon  is  to  be  received  on  the  general 
assumption  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken than  an  individual  inquirer.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  multitude  of  Christian  believers,  or  can  be 
urged  upon  those  whose  minds  are  perplexed  upon  the  subject ; 
for  the  rest  'the  theologian  will  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  letter  of  the  record  and  God  revealing  Himself 
through  it.' 

Fairbaim  (Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  p.  490  fT.)  appears  to 
rest  the  authority  of  the  revelation  griven  in  the  B.  upon  the 
inspiration  of  those  through  whom  it  came — inspiration  being 
described  as  a  possession  of  the  spirit  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  view  last  rcferre<l  to,  where  the 
revelation  and  the  response  it  awakens  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  is  the  guarantee  of  the  inspiration.  Indeed,  on 
Fairbaim's  view  the  relations  of  inspiration  and  revelation 
seem  to  be  reversed.  '  God  inspires,  man  reveals ;  inspiration 
is  the  process  by  which  God  gives ;  revelation  is  the  mode  or 
form — word,  character,  or  institution — in  which  man  embodies 
what  he  has  received.'  In  this  way  a  position  is  gained  from 
which  the  adaptation  of  religious  ideas  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  people  or  age  may  be  explained.  But  the  attention  and 
interests  of  men  must  ever  be  engaged  with  the  revelation 
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rather  than  ths  inspiration.  The  reality  of  the  latter  is  a 
matter  apart  from  the  character  of  the  former.  'The  essential 
function  of  inspiration  is  the  formation  of  the  personalities — 
both  the  minds  for  the  thought  and  the  thought  for  the  minds 
— throu^  whom  the  religion  is  to  be  realised ;  and  the  essential 
function  of  rerelation  is  to  embody  in  historical  form-^teiatnre, 
character,  worship,  institution — ^wbat  inspiration  has  created.' 
But  it  is  sorely  a  false  distinction  thus  to  make  the  inarticulate 
divine  and  the  articulate  human.  How  can  the  former  be  a 
g^uarantee  for  the  latter?  And  in  so  far  as  inarticnbkte,  bow  is 
the  inspiration  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  ^MStles  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Ebndu  or  Persian  poet  or  sage?  It 
is  true  that  'the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  read'  is  made  'as 
intrinsic  and  integral  an  element  in  the  idea  of  revelation  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  wrote.'  But  in  both  cases  the 
theory  proposes  a  (est  which  has  all  the  subjectivity  of  the 
appeal  to  the  tettimonium  Spiritut  Saneti  without  the  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  quality  of  the  revelation  itself  which  enters 
into  the  latter.  It  seems  open  also  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  a  well-known  essay,  applied  to 
Schelling's  metaphyseal  theory :  the  intellectual  intuition  being 
only  possible  in  the  absence  of  consciousness,  is  no  help  to  the 
conscious  apprehension  of  what  it  alone  can  give  assurance  of ; 
it  is  'in  the  state  of  personality,  and  non-intuition  of  the 
Absolute,  that  the  philosopher  writes;  in  writing  therefore 
about  the  Absolute,  he  writes  <rf  what  is  to  him  as  zero.'  What, 
in  like  manner,  is  to  connect  the  revelation  which  man  ^ves  to 
man,  with  the  inspiration,  the  state  of  possession,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  received? 

These  instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  question.  It  is  probable  that  no 
theory  of  inspiration  will  ever  solve  all  these 
difficulties  or  bie  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactorv. 
It  may  be  fully  and  freely  recognised  that  the  fi. 
has  a  unique  excellence  of  its  own,  qualities  which 
set  it  apart  from  even  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  race,  while  yet  it  has  been  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  human  element,  the  pecu- 
liarities and  even  the  limitations  of  its  writers, 
have  been  consistently  maintained-  In  two  re- 
spects, we  of  this  age  are  perhaps  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  dealing  with  the  question 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  Scriptures  with  the  non-Christian  religions 
and  their  sacred  books  with  both  a  knowledge  and  a 
sympathy  which  in  earlier  times  were  undreamt  of. 
On  the  other,  a  closer  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  itself  as  a  living  book  and  not 
as  a  mere  repertory  of  proof  texts,  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  our  time.  '  Criticism  has,  by  bringing 
the  sacred  books  into  relation  with  sacred  history, 
done  something  to  restore  them  to  their  real  and 
living  simiificance  ...  by  binding  the  book  and 
the  people  together,  and  t&en  connecting  both  with 
the  providential  order  of  the  world,  it  has  given  us 
back  the  idea  of  the  God  who  lives  in  history 
through  His  people,  and  a  people  who  live  for  Him 
through  His  word'  (Fairbaim,  I.e.  p.  508).  What- 
ever be  the  results  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
biblical  books,  or  the  bearing  of  archaeological 
discovery  upon  the  history  thev  record,  this  is  the 
aim  of  liistorical  criticism,  ana  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  classical 
and  Oriental  literature  niav  be,  and  must  be, 
rendered  to  the  B.  also.  As  a  part  of  it,  that 
practice  which  we  have  noticed  of  studying  the 
thought  of  the  B.  in  its  development,  and  tracing 
it  through  its  successive  representations,  is  of  the 
highest  significance  and  value.  In  any  case  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  B.  contains  the  most 
ancient  and  most  authentic  documents  bearing 
upon  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  rhe  Christian  religion,  and  especially 
upon  the  person  and  work  of  its  Founder.  This 
gives  to  it  an  interest,  if  not  an  authority,  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  Of  the  revelation  which  we 
believe  to  have  come  through  Christ,  it  is  the  early 
and  reliable  record.  To  it,  therefore,  the  Church 
of  later  ages  has  naturally  turned  to  correct  her 
aberrations,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  her  life. 
What  the  B.  has  been  to  individuals  cannot  be 
told.  If  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  meaning, 
and  is  not  a  succession  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 


we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  centre  of  that 
history  in  Christ,  and  the  animating  force  of  its 
later  stages  in  the  spiritual  movement  He  inaugu- 
rated. Without  the  B.  this  movement  could  not 
be  understood,  or  its  influence  continued  and 
extended.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
€rod  whose  providence  has  ruled  and  shaped  the 
history,  whose  Spirit  moved  and  spoke  in  Christ, 
has  also  inspired  the  B.  and  made  it  what  it  is — 
the  vehicle  of  the  highest  spiritual  thought,  the 
purest  moral  guidance  man  has  known.  It  itself 
invites  inquiry,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  historical 
development.  Sacred  scholarship  must  finish  the 
work  upon  it  which  it  has  begun.  But  withal  the 
B.  remains,  and  will  remain,  the  most  precious 
heritage  of  mankind. 

LrrKSATinu. — ^The  Literature  relating  to  the  first  part  ci  this 
article  will  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  several  spedal 
articles  (Cakox,  Tkst,  etc.)  to  which  reference  is  made.  (^  the 
subjects  of  Bevelation  and  Inspiration,  any  of  the  great  dog- 
matic works,  or  any  History  ot  Doctiines,  may  be  consulted,  as 
well  as  artides  in  such  Encyclopaedias  as  tiie  Eneyel.  Brit., 
Henog,  lAAtenbtrmr.  Among  monwraphs  may  be  mentioned : 
Lee,  Irupiration  <ff  Holy  Scripture ;  Bannerman,  Irupiration ; 
Gaiusen,  7%iopneuttie ;  Jamieson,  Baird  Lecture* ;  Horton, 
Revelation  and  the  Bible ;  and  Sanday,  Bampton  Leeturet,  in 
which,  after  dealing  with  the  early  history  and  application  of 
the  doctrine,  the  writer  compares  in  his  concluding  Lecture  the 
traditioaal  and  inductive  Theories  of  Inspiration. 

A.  Stewabt. 

BICHRI  (i;3).— In  2  S  20^  Sheba  is  called  'the 
son  of  Bichri ' ;  translate  rather  '  the  Bichrite,'  i.e. 
a  member  of  the  clan  which  traced  its  descent  to 
Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (Gn  46^). 

J.  F.  STEX>'rN-G. 

BID,  bade,  bid  (2  K  5",  Zeph  1')  or  bidden  (Mt 
and  Lk  passim),  '  to  invite '  to  a  feast,  etc.  (now 
archaic  or  local) ;  1  S  »»»• » (inp),  Zeph  1'  '  he  hath 
bid  his  guests '  (s'*^?!?,  RV  '  sanctified '  with  a  ref .  to 
1  S  16^) ;  Mt  22^  '  sent  for  his  servants  to  call  {koMu}) 
them  that  were  bidden  (also  /caXe'w,  but  in  perf. 
ptcp.)  to  the  wedding '  (RV  '  marriage  feast ').  In 
1  Co  IQP"  '  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you 
to  a  feast'  (icaX^w,  with  no  word  for  '  feast') ;  Lk 
14^  '  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again '  (dtmKoKiija). 

To  bid=to  command,  is  common  ;  but  notice  Lk 
9^,  Ac  IS-^  '  bid  farewell '  (axorturorojwu,  used  in  Mk 
6*  '  when  he  had  sent  them  away,'  RV  '  taken 
leave  of  them ' ;  Ac  18"  '  took  his  leave  of ' ;  2  Co 
2"  '  taking  my  leave  of ' ;  Lk  14»  *  forsaketh,'  RV 
'  renounceth ').  J,  Hasxings. 

BIDE,  Wis  8"  'they  shall  bide  my  leisure' 
(xeptjucj'w,  translated  '  wait  for '  Ac  1*,  so  RV  here). 
'  Bide '  is  mostly  replaced  in  mod.  Eng.  by  '  abide ' 
(which  see).  J.  Hastings. 

BIDKAR  (TT?,  possibly  for  -.{jj-l? ;  but  this  and 
similar  contractions  are  highly  uncertain). — A  chief 
officer  of  Ahab  and  subsequently  of  Jehu  (2  K  9^). 

C.  F.  BUBXEY. 

BIER.— See  BuElAL. 

BIGTHA  (KT^?  Est  1").— One  of  the  seven  ennnchs 
or  chamberlains  of  king  Ahasuems.  For  the  name 
compare  Abagtha  {ib.)  and  Bigthan  (2'-^).  In  the 
LXX  the  names  are  different,  Bapaft,  Bwpaf^  B, 
'Oapepud  A,  taking  the  place  of  Bigtha. 

H.  A.  White. 

BIGTHAN  (ipi?  Est  2=^),  BIGTHANA  (K:r;?  6^).— 
One  of  two  chamberlains  or  eunuchs  of  Ahasuems 
(Xerxes)  who  conspired  against  the  king's  life. 
Their  treachery  was  discovered  and  foiled  by 
Mordecai.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

BIGYAI  (".:?).— 1.  A  companion  of  Zerub.  (Ear 
22  =  Neh  V,  cf.  Ezr  2"=Neh  T^*,  Ezr  8",  where  the 
name  appears  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  rettiming 
exiles).  2.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
'Xeh  W%    See  Gexe.alogy.  J.  A.  Selbib. 
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BILDAD  (T!^9,  LXX  Ba\5dd,  'Bel  hath  loved'?). 
— DescrilMid  in  Job  2'*  iis  one  of  Job's  three  friends. 
He  is  called  '  the  Shuhite,'  indicating  his  descent 
from  Shuah  (n\d),  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gn  25'').  Abraham  is  described  as  sending  Shuah, 
with  other  sons  of  concubines,  to  '  the  East 
country,'  and  his  descendants  probably  lived  in  a 
district  of  Arabia  not  far  from  Idumaja.  The 
region  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  trans- 
Hauran  Sch'i/cka,  or  the  i;a/c(ia«a  of  Ptolemy,  to  the 
east  of  bataniea.  The  LXX  describes  B.  as  rQy 
^avxaluy  Tvpofyos.  VoT  a  description  of  the  part 
taken  by  B,  in  the  colloquies,  see  Job,  Book  OF. 
It  may  be  here  briefly  said  that  his  position  is  in 
every  Bense  intermediary  between  Eliphaz  and 
Zophar.  He  speaks  after  the  one  and  before 
the  other;  his  speeches  are  shorter  than  those 
of  Eliphaz,  longer  than  those  of  Zophar.  He 
is  also  more  violent  than  the  older  and  graver 
Eliphaz,  but  less  blunt  and  coarse  than  the  third 
spoKesman  who  follows  him.  He  speaks  three 
times,  in  chapters  8,  18,  and  25,  the  last  time  very 
briefly.  W.  T.  Davison. 

BILEAM  (c;-^?),  1  Ch  6^«.— A  Levitical  city  of 
Manasseh,  the  same  as  Ibleam  of  Jos  17",  Jg  1'-'',  2  K 
9'^  ;  prob.  the  mod.  Bd'ame  (see  Moore  on  Jg  1"). 

C.  It.  CONDEB. 

BILGAH  (.13^5  'cheerfulness').—!.  Head  of  the 
15th  course  of  priests  (I  Ch  24").  2.  A  priest  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  (Neh  12*- ^8).  The  same  as 
Bilgai  (Neh  10*).  H.  A.  White. 

BILGAL— See  Biloah. 

BILHAH,  Person  (nnV?,  BdXXo ;  in  B  of  1  Ch  T^' 
BaXoAi ;  Bal^,  Bara). — A  slave-girl  given  to  Rachel 
bj'  La  ban,  Gn  29^*  (P),  and  by  her  to  Jacob  as  a 
concubine,  Gn  30^-  *  (JE) ;  the  mother  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  Gn  3(H- '  (JE)  35'-»  (P)  46=»  (R),  1  Ch  7". 
She  was  guilty  of  incest  with  Reuben,  Gn  35'-'^  (P). 
The  etymology  is  imcertain.  These  narratives 
and  genealogies  are  to  be  regarded  as  embodying 
early  traditions  as  to  the  origin  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  tribes,  rather  than  personal  history. 
Tribes  are  traced  to  a  concubine  ancestress,  because 
they  were  a  late  accession  to  Israel. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

BILHAH,  Place  (nrhz,  A  BaXaa,  B  'ApeWd,  Bala). 
—A  Siineonit«  city,  1  Ch  4*= Baalah  (.T?i;^5),  Jos  15-* ; 
Balah  (n^-^),  Jos  19*,  and  (?)  Baalath  (nVys),  Jos  19", 
1  K  9i»,  2  Ch  8«.  Site  uncertain.  Kittel  {Sacred 
Books  of  OT,  1  Ch  4^)  proposes  to  point  .117^3 
Balhah ;  of.  VSS  and  parallel  passages. 

W.  H.  Bknnett. 

BILHAN  (in'r?).— 1.  A  Horite  chief,  the  son 
of  Ezer  (Gn  36="  =  1  Ch  l**).  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  seven  sons 
who  were  heads  of  houses  in  their  tribe  (1  Ch  7^'*). 
See  Genealogv.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

BILL. — 1.  A  bill  of  divorce  or  divorcement,  Dt 
24^-  3,  Is  50\  Jer  3*  (nnnr)  i^p  sepher  kMtMth,  lit.  *  a 
writ  of  cutting  ofl''  (see  Driver  on  Dt  24^,  who 
compares  Sir  25*  dirire/Ac  airnj;',  '  cut  her  ofl"') ;  Mk 
10^  (^L^XLov  dvoffraalov,  the  LXX  tr"  of  §Spher 
kMthuth ;  also  used  Mt  5*^  AV,  RV  '  writing  of 
divorcement ' ;  and  19',  AV  as  6'»,  RV  as  Mk  10*). 
See  Marriage, 

2.  A  debtor's  written  account,  Lk  W- '  (TR  rb 
ypd/jifia,  edd.  tA  ypafifiara,  RV  '  bond  '),  Ederslieim 
(Jesus  t/ie  Messiah,  ii.  272  f.)  points  out  that  the 
Gr.  word  here  employed  was  sometimes  used  in 
rabbinical  ^^Titing8  (Hebraised  7cram;na<ton),  and 
corresponded  with  the  Sj'r.  shitre,  which  denotes 
'writings'  that  were  either  formal,  when  they 
were  signed  by  witnesses  and  the  Sanhedrin  of 
three ;  or  informal,  when  only  the  debtor  himself 
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signed.     The  latter  were  most  frequently  written 
on  wax,  and  thus  easily  altered.     See  Debt. 

J.  Hastings. 
BILSHAN   (\v)^  'inquirer'). — A  companion    of 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr2a,  Neh  7' =  Beelsarus,  1  E8  5«).  See 
Genealogy. 

BIMHAL  (^i7??  for  'crj^  '  son  of  circumcision '  ?). — 
A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7"). 

BINEA  (k^U). — A  descendant  of  Jonathan  (1  Ch 

8"  9*=*). 

BINNUI  (133  'a  building').— 1.  Head  of  a  family 
that  returned  with  Zerub.  (Neh  7i'>  =  Bani  of  Ezr 
2i<').  2.  A  Levite  (Ezr  8=«  (prob.  =  Bani  of  Neh  8' 
and  Bunni  of  Neh  O"*),  Neh  12**).  3.  A  son  of  Pahath- 
moab  (Ezr  10**  =BalnuuB  of  1  Es  ^^).  i.  A  son  of 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10»). 
There  appears  to  be  a  confusion  in  some  instan- 
ces between  the  similar  names  '«?,  •;?,  'I33.  See 
Bavvai,  Genealogy.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BIRDS.— See  FOWLS. 

BIRSHA  (ysn?)  etym.  and  meaning  nnknomi). — 
King  of  Gomorrah  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's 
invasion  (Gn  14-). 

BIRTH.— Amon^  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the 
Orientals  generally  (comp.  Herod,  i.  136,  of  the 
Persians),  a  high  value  was  placed  upon  the 
possession  of  children  (see,  e.g.,  Gn  16^  29^^-**30', 
1  S  1«  2*,  2  K  4",  Ps  127=*- '),  and  especially  of  sons 
(see  1  S  1",  Jer  20^5,  Job  3^),  while  childlessness 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  reproacli  (Gn  30'^,  Lk 
V^)  and  punishment  (2  S  &^,  Hos  9"-").  Par- 
turition seems  generally  to  have  been  easy  (Ex  P®, 
yet  see  Gn  3'®),  as  it  is  Avith  Syrian  and  Arabian 
women  at  the  present  day,  and  cases  in  which  the 
mother  died  in  childbirth  (Gn  35i«,  1  S  4*)  were 
probably  quite  exceptional.  From  the  phrase  used 
in  Gn  50=»,  cf.  30^  it  has  been  supposed  that  in 
early  times  the  child  was  actually  born  upon  its 
father's  knees  (see  Nowack,  Heb.  Archdol.  1.  165), 
according  to  customs  of  which  traces  are  found  in 
several  primitive  peoples  (Ploss,  Das  Weib,^  ii. 
177  ff.) ;  or  at  least  that  the  newly-born  infant  was 
placed  in  its  father's  lap  as  a  token  of  recognition 
and  adoption.  We  find,  however,  no  clear 
reference  to  such  customs  in  historical  times. 
Indeed,  the  father  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of 
the  child  (Jer  20^^)  ;  the  mother  was  attended  bv 
other  women  (1  S  4^"),  and  the  assistance  of  a  mid- 
wife was  often  called  in  (Gn  35"  :«*,  Ex  1»«- 
Compare  article  MiDWIFE).  The  newly-born 
infant,  after  its  navel-cord  had  been  cut,  was 
bathed  in  water,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling-clothes  (Ezk  16*,  Lk  2').  The  practice 
of  rubbing  infants  with  salt  is  still  retained  among 
the  fellaheen  of  Pal.,  Avho  believe  that  children 
are  strengthened  and  hardened  by  this  means 
(ZDPV  iv.  p.  63).  The  child  received  its  name 
from  the  mother  (Gn  29^-  30,  1  S  1-",  1  Ch  4»)  or 
from  the  father  (Gn  W^  17",  Ex  2",  Hos  1^- ; 
see  especially  Gn  35^^),  the  choice  of  name  being 
often  determined  by  special  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  birth.  In  later  times,  at  any  rate,  a 
boy  received  his  name  at  his  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  (Lk  1'*  2'-'i).  The  mother  Avas  regarded 
as  unclean  for  the  space  of  seven -(- thirty-three 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  for  fourteen  + 
sixty-six  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Lv 
12).  This  diflference  may  probably  be  explained 
from  the  belief,  Avhicli  existed  also  elsewhere,  that 
the  symptoms  of  a  puerperal  state  continued  longer 
in  tfie  latter  case  (Hippocr.  ed.  Kuhn,  i.  392; 
Dillmann  on  Lv  12»).     See  Purification.     The 
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firstborn,  -when  a  son,  belonged  to  J",  and  must 
therefore  be  redeemed  (Ex  13"«-  34*)  for  the 
sum  of  five  shekels  (Nu  IS"*-).  The  child  was 
usually  suckled  by  the  mother  (Gn  2F,  1  S  I*"-, 
1  K  3-'),  but  a  nurse  (njy'P)  is  sometimes  mentioned 
(Gn  24*»  35»,  2  K  11*) ;  it  was  not  fully  weaned 
for  two  or  three  years  (2  Mac  7" ;  cf.  1  S  i^"^), — iu 
Mohammedan  law,  indeed,  mothers  are  bidden  to 
suckle  their  children  for  at  least  two  years, — and 
the  completion  of  the  weaning  was*  sometimes 
celebratM  by  a  feast  (Gn  21*).        H.  A.  White. 

BIRTHDAY. — The  custom  of  observing  a  birth- 
day as  a  festival  seems  to  have  been  widely  spread 
in  ancient  times.    Herodotus  (i.  133)  speaKs  of  this 

Eractice  among  the  Persians.  In  Gn  40*'  we 
ear  of  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
inscriptions  of  Rosetta  and  Canopus  bear  witness 
to  the  same  custom.  '  The  birthdays  of  the  kings 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  holy,  no  business  was  done  upon 
them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  festivities  suit- 
able tothe  occasion'  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Effyptians, 
1847,  V.  290).  For  Roman  birthdays,  cf.  Marquardt, 
Frivatieben  d.  Homer,  L  244  f .  According  to  2  Mac 
6'  the  birthdays  of  the  Syrian  kings  were  com- 
memorated every  month  by  means  of  sacrifices,  of 
which,  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  partake.  In  the  Gospels  (Mt 
14*,  Mk  6^)  we  read  of  the  feast  made  by  Herod 
Antipas  to  his  nobles  on  his  birthday,  on  which 
occasion  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before 
the  guests.  The  proper  Greek  term  for  such  festival 
is  Td  yere6\ia  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  U.  v.  3),  ri  yep^aia  being 
used  to  denote  a  feast  commemorating  a  person's 
death  (Herod,  iv.  26) ;  but  in  later  Greek  we  find 
rA  ffwiffia  and  similar  phrases  used  in  the  sense  of 
birthday  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  18,  Ivi.  46,  IxviL  2; 
Alciphro,  iii.  18,  55 ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  iv.  7 :  tV 
ycvifftov  ijfi^pai').  The  meaning  of  tA  yew^aia  in  the 
Gospels  has  indeed  been  disputed,  many  com- 
mentators referring  the  word  to  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  accession — a  day  which  we  know  to 
have    been   observed   by  some  of   the  Herodian 

{princes  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xi.  6  :  riiw  iifUpoM  rrfi  apix^). 
n  support  of  this  view  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Mishna  (Ab.  Sar.  i.  3),  where  by  the  side  of  the 
'-yepeiria  of  the  kings'  (B'?^?  ^  "^r'^'?).  mention  is 
also  made  of  rt^i^n  ci'i  .tjWi  dv,  i.e.  'the  day  of  birth 
and  the  day  of  death.'  So  Wieseler,  Bettrdge,  p. 
182 ;  Hausrath.  Xeio  Testament  Times  (KT.  1880), 
ii.  122 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  (1891),  L  672. 
But  no  certain  instance  can  be  quoted  from  Greek 
literature  to  support  the  supp(Ked  meaning  of  rd 
To-fo-ia  ;  and  the  Pal.  Gemara  {Jer.  Ab.  Sar.  i.  39c) 
explains  K-r:'i  as  equivalent  to  birthday.  In  the 
Bab.  Gemara  indeed  (^46.  Sar.  10a),  where  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  discussed,  the  final  decision 
is  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  '  day  of  accession ' ; 
but  from  the  context  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  TalmuUists  were 
guessing  at  the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word. 
Cf.  Mever  on  Mfl4«;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  u.  26  f. 

H.  A.  Whitb. 
BIRTH,  NEW.— See  Regexebatiox.     BIRTH- 
RIGHT.—See  Family. 

BIRZAITH  (mn?  Kethibh,  nrm  KerS,  AV  Bina- 
Yith),  1  Ch  7". — Apparently  a  town  of  Asher,  prob- 
ably Bir-ez-Zeit,  near  Tyre.  C.  R,  GOXDEB. 

BISHLAM  (cW2=c^riz  'peaceful'?).— An  officer 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Pal.  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  under  Zerub. ,  Ezr  4^.  Called  Belemus  in 
1  Es  2^*.  The  LXX  renders  the  name  bv  e'r  elp^trrj,  in 
peace,  as  if  it  were  the  greeting  at  the  Wginning  of 
the  letter  which  follows.    H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 


BISHOP  (f-rUTKoroi)  and  ELDER  (wofa^vrepot).— 
The  words  are  too  closely  connected  in  NT  and 
sub-apostolic  writings  to  be  separated  here.  First, 
to  trace  their  use  outside  the  churches. 

1.  hrlcKorot  is  common  in  the  general  sense  of  an 
overseer;  rarer  as  an  otticial  title.  We  have  (a) 
in  the  flourishing  age  of  Athens,  er.  sent  to  regu- 
late new  colonies  or  subject  cities  like  Spartan 
harmosts.  They  were  csuled  inneXrfral  in  Rom. 
times,  (b)  After  Alexander,  two  er.  at  Thera 
are  directed  to  receive  some  money  and  put  it  at 
interest ;  and  ex.  at  Rhodes  are  municipal  officers 
whose  duties  are  unknown,  (e)  In  LXX  ex.  are 
taskmasters,  as  Is  60^'  (s'li),  or  minor  officers,  as 
Xeh  11*  (""7?),  or  1  Mac  1*^  the  commissioners 
of  Antiochus  who  enforced  idolatry.  In  LXX 
also,  as  Ps  108*,  we  first  find  the  office  denoted 
by  eruTKor^.  {d)  In  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  we  have 
ex.  as  municipail  officers  in  about  ten  inscriptions 
from  Batansea,  the  Decapolis,  and  those  parts, 
where  they  seem  to  have  had  some  anthoritv  over 
sacred  revenues  (rd  toO  ffeov).  Of  its  use  (e)  for  the 
treasurers  of  private  associations  there  are  no  very 
clear  traces.  The  common  word  was  irifukifTi^,  as 
with  the  Essenes. 

2.  rpetrp&repm.  The  city  councils  in  Rom.  times 
were  commonlv  called  ^ovXai,  not  ytpoiviai  or 
■wpeff^vripia.  The  yfpoiviai,  of  which  rpea^vrepot 
were  members,  were  not  private  societies,  but 
corporations  for  purposes  like  the  games,  or  the 
worship  of  the  city -god,  or  the  burial  of  their 
members.  Their  officers  were  rpoffrdrax,  ipxo^rei, 
rpoTiyovfiewoi.  {b)  The  Jeicish  cities  of  Pal.  were 
"governed  by  a  ^ovMi  of  7,  or,  in  larger  places,  23 
xp.  (o'jpi).  These  formed  a  cotirt  of  justice,  and 
may  have  managed  the  svnagogue.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  etc.  was 
on  the  same  lines,  except  that  in  Rome  there  were 
several  such  corporations. 

Now,  though  the  Lord  commanded  His  disciples 
to  form  a  society,  there  is  no  indication  that  either 
He  or  His  apostles  ever  prescribed  any  definite 
form  for  it.  We  should  therefore  expect  to  find 
them  following  existing  models  tUl  the  new  spirit 
of  the  society  began  to  express  itself  in  new 
forms. 

In  NT  we  have  fairly  frequent  mention  of 
bishops  and  elders  (passages  collected  in  art. 
Church  Go\'ERN"irEvr),  and  the  two  offices  seem 
much  the  same.  This  is  proved  thus : — (1)  Bishops 
and  elders  are  never  joined  together,  like  bishops 
and  deacons,  as  separate  classes  of  officials.  (2) 
Ph  1^ '  to  bishops  and  deacons '  (no  article).  If  there 
had  been  a  distinct  order  of  elders,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  omitted.  So  1  Ti  3  passes  over  the 
elders,  though  (5")  there  certainly  were  elders  at 
Ephesus,  and  had  been  (Ac  20^')  for  some  time 
past.  Conversely,  Tit  1*"'  passes  over  bishops, 
describing  elders  in  their  place,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  (3)  The  bishops  described  to  Timothy, 
the  elders  of  1  Ti  5^^,  and  those  of  1  P  5*,  have  dis- 
tinctly pastoral  functions.  So,  too,  have  the  elders 
of  Ac  20  and  those  described  to  Titus.  (4)  The  same 
persons  seem  to  be  called  bishops  and  elders  (Ac 
2017.  38^  Tit  l*- '  Xwa  Karxurrqayp  rpea^vripovt  .  .  ,  Sti 
yap  rbv  f  riff  kotow  k.t.X.).  The  words  are  also 
synonyms  in  Clement  ad  Cor.  xliL  44,  and  (by 
implication)  in  Teaching,  xv.,  and  Poly  carp,  PhU.  i. 
It  is  only  in  Ignatius  that  the  bishop  takes  a 
distinct  position.  The  general  equivalence  of  the 
two  offices  in  the  apostolic  age  seems  undeniable, 
though  so  far  we  must  not  assume  that  every 
bishop  was  an  elder  or  vice  versA,  or  that  there 
never  were  any  minor  differences  between  them. 
The  difference  of  name  may  of  itself  point  to  some 
difference  of  origin  :  and  this  is  our  next  question. 

As  regards  elders,  it  seems  likely  that  the  name 
comes  from  Jewish  sources.   The  office  is  already  half 
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hinted  at  in  Lk  22'"'  (liardly  in  Ac  5'  vedrrepoi :  cf.  ^^ 
vfavlffKoi) ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  tliink  tliat 
tlie  churches  (even  those  not  of  Jewisli  origin) 
largely  followed  the  arrangements  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Their  meeting  is  actually  called  ffwayur/r) 
in  Ja  2",  and  the  Ebionites  retained  the  name  even 
in  the  4th  cent.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  at 
once,  that  if  the  ofhce  and  the  name  were  adopted 
from  the  Jews,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  duties 
were  even  originally  quite  those  of  the  D'^pi  of  the 
synagogue. 

The  origin  of  bishops  is  more  doubtful.  The 
name  may  perfectly  well  be  Jewish,  though  the 
early  connexion  of  the  word  with  Gentile  churches 
is  against  this.  The  LXX  use  of  ivlaKoiro^  and 
ivtaKOTTTi)  may  have  suggested  it ;  but  Gentile  Chris- 
tians might  have  found  a  still  readier  hint  in  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  combined  with  its 
freedom  from  special  associations  with  idolatry. 
Yet  on  the  other  .side  is  the  connexion  of  bishops 
with  deacons,  and  Clement's  direct  appeal  to  Is  60". 
The  question  is  best  left  undecided. 

Appointment. — In  the  first  age  popular  election 
and  apostolic  institution  seem  to  have  been  co- 
ordinate. The  Seven  (Ac  6"-  *)  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  instituted  by  the  apostles  with  prayer 
and  laying  on  of  hands.  Something  similar  seems 
indicated  for  the  Lycaonian  elders,  though  x^P"- 
Tovl]<TavT€s  (Ac  14^)  grammatically  refers  to  the 
apostles  who  by  prayer  with  fastmgs  commended 
tnem  to  the  Lord.  The  elders  in  Crete  are  ap- 
pointed (Tit  P  Iva  KaTa<TTi^a-gs)  by  Titus,  and  appar- 
ently the  bishops  at  Ephesus  by  Timothy  in  like 
manner,  though  1  Ti  5--,  He  6^  seem  not  specially 
concerned  with  the  matter  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  was  no  popular  election.  In  any  case 
Timothy  or  Titus  would  have  to  approve  the  candi- 
date before  instituting  him  :  so  that  the  particular 
descrintion  of  his  qualifications  need  not  mean 
that  they  had  to  select  him  in  the  first  instance. 
As  soon  as  we  get  outside  NT  (Teaching,  xv., 
Clement,  xliv.  liv.)  popular  election  becomes  very 
conspicuous,  though  neither  does  this  exclude  a 
formal  institution.  The  elders  are  already  attached 
to  the  apostle  even  in  the  conveyance  of  special 
gifts  (1  li  4'^,  where  the  contrast  of  /xerci  with  the 
5iA  of  2  Ti  1"  may  indicate  their  secondary  position) ; 
and  when  the  unlocal  ministry  died  out,  they 
would  act  alone  in  the  institution  to  local  ofhce. 
How  soon  an  episcopate  was  developed  is  a  further 
question  ;  and  very  much  a  question  of  words,  if 
the  development  was  from  below. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the  outline  of 
the  process  was  much  the  same  in  all  church 
offices — first  designation,  then  institution  by  prayer 
with  (at  least  commonly)  its  symbolic  accompani- 
ments of  laying  on  ot  hands  and  fasting.  But 
there  is  one  all-important  distinction,  that  if  the 
designation  to  local  office  was  by  popular  election, 
that  to  unlocal  office  was  by  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  13^  of  Apostles ;  1  Ti  4"  1",  apparently 
of  an  Evangelist,  2  Ti  4'). 

Duties. — (1)  General  Superintendence. — Elders 
in  Ac  20^,  1  Ti  5'^  Tit  V,  1  P  5--  =»  (KaraKvp.  is 
KvpieOeiv  done  the  wrong  way),  bisliops  in  I  Ti  3". 
Indicated  possibly  in  Kv^epvi^aen,  dvTtXi^fi\p(is,  1  Co 
12''* ;  more  distinctly  Eph  4"  toi>i  5^  iroifUvas  Kal 
Sidaa-KdXovi,  so  pointedly  contrasted  M'ith  the 
unlocal  officers.  So  vpoWrd/Mevoi  1  Th  5'*,  Ro  12* 
remind  us  of  the  bishops  and  elders,  1  Ti  3*  vpo'CaTa- 
fifvov,  5'^  TTpoeoTcoTej.  The  r/yoO/xfoi  or  irpo-rjy.  also 
of  He  13^-  "•  2*,  and  of  Clement,  ad  Cor.  i.  26,  37, 
may  be  set  down  as  bishops  or  elders,  for  (a)  men 
entitled  to  obedience  must  have  other  than  the 
purely  spiritual  functions  of  the  unlocal  ministry  ; 
(b)  the  bishops  at  Corinth  evidently  own  no  higher 
authority,  so  that  they  must  themselves  be  the 
iiyoiiiJixvoi. 


Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  share  taken 
by  the  elders  (a)  at  Jerus.,  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  apostles  (Ac  16')  and  in  the  reception  held 
by  James  (Ac  2P*) ;  (b)  elsewhere,  in  the  laying 
of  hands  on  Timothy,  1  Ti  4", 

(2)  Teaching. — 1  l^h  5^'^  irpdCixriiJxvoi  admonishing 
in  the  Lord,  1  Ti  3'''  the  bishop  apt  to  teach,  5" 
elders  who  toil  in  word  and  teaching,  Tit  1*  the 
elder  or  bishop  must  be  able  to  teach,  and  to  con- 
vince the  gainsayers. 

Preaching  is  rather  connected  with  the  unlocal 
ministry  ;  but  in  its  absence  the  whole  function  of 
public  worship  would  necessarily  devolve  on  the 
local.  This  may  be  hinted  He  13^-  '"•'^  (no  officers 
named  but  ifyovnevoi),  and  in  any  case  it  is  plain 
enough  in  I'eaching,  xv.,  and  Clement  speaks  of 
bishops  irpo(r(t>ipovri%  rA  Upa,  which  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(3)  Pastoral  Care. — This  is  everywhere  so  con- 
spicuous that  references  are  hardly  needed. 

To  it  we  may  refer  (a)  visiting  of  the  sick,  with 
a  view  (Ja  5^*)  to  anointing  and  cure ;  (6)  care  of 
strangers  and  d  fortiori  of  the  poor,  1  Ti  3^  Tit  1', 
the  bishop  to  be  tpCkb^evoi. 

So  far  we  have  not  discriminated  the  duties  of 
bishops  and  elders.  But  was  there  any  difference 
at  all?  Harnack  thinks  that  while  tishops  and 
deacons  had  the  care  of  public  worship  and  the 
poor,  elders  rather  formed  a  court  attached  to  the 
church,  and  as  such  were  occupied  with  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  The  apparent  identity  of  the 
offices  would  then  be  no  more  than  an  identity  of 
persons.  The  weightiest  members  of  the  church 
would  naturally  hold  both  offices,  and  give  the 
tone  to  both.  This  theory  explains  points  like  the 
difference  of  names  and  the  marked  separation 
between  the  two  classes.  It  may  contain  more 
than  a  germ  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  accepted 
without  important  reservations,  (a)  It  is  not 
likely  that  duties  were  quite  so  definitely  separated. 
If  the  elders  began  with  discipline  and  general 
oversight,  they  wovdd  be  likely  soon  to  take  up 
more  spiritual  duties,  as  the  Seven  did.  Those 
who  had  gifts  to  minister  the  word  and  teaching, 
would  rather  be  honoured  than  hindered  ;  so  that 
many  of  them  might  easily  be  doin^  pastoral  work 
(esp.  if  they  were  bishops  also)  before  the  end  of 
the  apostolic  age.  In  any  case  (6)  bishops  and  elders 
are  identical  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  so  that  the 
distinction  must  by  that  time  have  been  nearly  lost. 
This,  however,  depends  on  their  date.  Harnack 
(Chronologie,  1897,  p.  484)  still  places  the  relevant 
passages  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 

LiTERATURK. — Locning,  Gemeindeverfatssung  d.  UrehrigUn- 
thmns  ;  Lightfoot,  FhUippians,  pp.  181-269;  Gtore,  Chrittian 
Ministry,  esp.  note  K  ;  Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures  (1880),  tr. 
into  Germ,  with  excursuses  by  Harnack  (1883)  ;  artt.  on  Origin 
of  the  Christian  iliniatry  by  Sanday,  Hamock,  Gore,  Rendel 
Harris,  Macpherson,  Simcox,  and  Milligun  in  Expotitor,  3rd 
series,  vols.  v.  and  vi. ;  Weizsacker,  Apost.  Zntalter,  pp.  599-612. 

H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

BISHOPRICK.— Ac  1=°  'His  b.  let  another  take' 
(RV  'office'  with  marg.  '  Gr.  overseerj^hip.')  The 
Gr.  is  itriffKoir-/),  which  here  and  in  1  Ti  3'  means 
the  oflSce  or  work  of  an  iirlffKOTros  (see  BISHOP) ;  but 
primarily  and  chiefly  in  NT  describes  God's  visi- 
tation, as  Lk  19**  '  the  time  of  thy  visitation,'  1  P 
2^-  '  the  day  of  v.'  The  same  office  is  described 
in  Ac  l'*  as  '  ministry  and  apostleship '  (diaKovia  Kal 
dvocToKi)).  J.  Hastings. 

BIT,  BRIDLE  (jo-j,  anj,  D"icn9,  xa^n'^i). — The  dis- 
tinction between  these  words  is  not  maintained  in 
A V  and  RV.  1.  jp"3  resen  (Arab,  rasan)  is  a  halter. 
Thus  in  Job  30"  RV,  'they  have  cast  off  the  bridle 
before  me,'  the  reference  is  to  a  horse  or  mule  that 
has  slipt  off  the  halter  with  which  he  was  tied,  and 
is  frisking  about  in  the  rough  glee  of  discovered 
freedom.     Such  had  become  the  behaviour  of  the 
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rabble  before  Job.  So  in  Is  30*,  instead  of  'a 
bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people.'  reisui  '  a  halter  on 
the  jaws  of  the  peoples'  (d'?s  •:n)  ^a  in)- 

2.  i?.?  metheg ;  x«i^»»<i»  (2  K  19»,  ft  26»,  Is  37», 
Ja  3*  BV,  Rev  14^)  is  a  bridle,  which  includes  the 
bit,  as  the  primitive  bridle  was  simply  a  loop  on 
the  halter-cord  passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
horse.  Hence  in  Ps  32^  RV,  '  whose  trappings  must 
be  bit  and  bridle,^  the  meaning  is  rather  bridle 
and  halter,  as  the  two  means  of  holding  them  in. 
The  Psalmist  had  been  speaking  of  willing  service 
that  only  needed  a  directing  eve,  and  the  contrast 
is  to  the  disinclination  of  the  liorse  and  mule  that 
needed  bridle  and  halter  to  bring  them  near. 

3.  cir-^  mahsom,  is  a  muzzle.  Hence,  'I  will 
keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle'  (Ps  39^)  should 
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clearly  be  'with  a  muzzle,'  as  in  RVm.  To  lose  the 
distinction  is  here  to  lose  the  meaning,  which  is 
enforced  silence.  A  bridle  is  not  used  to  keep  a 
horse  from  biting.  The  muzzle  is  the  basket  of 
rope  network  that  was  not  to  be  put  on  the  oxen 
of  the  threshing-floor,  but  must  be  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  that  bites  its 
companions,  the  other  baggage-animals,  and  causes 
disarrangement  of  their  loads.      G.  M.  Mackie. 

BITHIAH  (n;^  'daughter,'  i.e.  worshipper,  'of 
J"'). — The  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
4^).  Whether  Pharaoh  is  to  be  taken  here  as  the 
Egyp.  royal  title  or  as  a  Heb.  proper  name,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  name  B.  may  indicate 
one  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  worship  of 
J",  which  would  favour  the  first  supposition  (but 
LXX  B  reads  FeXia).  If  the  other  >vife  of  Mered  is 
distinguished  as  'the  Jewess,'  RV ( AV  Jehudijah), 
this  would  still  further  strengthen  the  supposition. 
But  the  text  of  1  Ch  4^"- "  appears  to  be  defective, 
and  does  not  aftord  ground  for  more  than  conjec- 
ture.    (See  Kittel,  ad  loc.  in  Haupt.) 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

BITHRON  (rn.^3),  2  S  2^,  'the  gorge,'  probably 
not  a  proper  name, — a  ravine  leading  to  Mahanaim. 

C.  R.  COXDER, 
BITHYNIA  (Bt^ii'ia),  a  country  in  the  north  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the   ftopontis  (Sea  of 


Marmora),  the  Bosphoms,  and  the  Euxine  (Black 
Sea),  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  74  by 
the  last  king,  Nicomedes  lU.  The  coast  of  Pontus 
was  united  with  it  in  a  single  province  by  Pompey 
in  B.C.  65,  and  the  joint  pro\'ince  was  administered 
according  to  the  pi-mciples  embodied  in  a  Ux  Pom- 
peia.  But  the  two  parts  of  the  province  always 
retained  a  certain  distinction  from  one  another ; 
the  official  name  was  regularly  double  [Bitkitnia  et 
Pontus) ;  there  were  two  high  priests,  the  Bithyni- 
arch  and  the  Pontarch  (Uke  Asiarch,  Galatarch, 
Lykiarch,  etc.);  and  hence  Pontus  and  B.  are  men- 
tioned separately  in  1 P 1^.  Bithynia  adjoined  Asia, 
and  hence,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  prevented 
from  preaching  in  Asia  (Ac  16*),  they  naturally 
proceeded  towards  B.,  but,  coming  near  the  frontier, 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  it ;  and  they  kept  on 
towards  the  W.  through  Mysia  till  they  came  out 
at  Troas.  B.  was  a  senatorial  province,  governed 
like  Achaia  (which  see) ;  but  Puny  governed  it  on 
a  special  mission  from  the  emperor,  111-3,  and 
wrote  the  reports  to  Trajan  which  give  so  much 
information  about  the  pro\Tnce  and  the  Christians 
in  it.  B.  was  a  rich,  fertUe,  peaceful,  and  highly 
civilised  province.  Jews  in  B.  are  mentioned  by 
Philo,  LegcUio  ad  Gaium,  §  36  (Mang.  iL  587) ;  but 
they  are  not  noticed  in  the  list  given  in  Ac  2*"". 
It  is  remarkable  that  Byzantium  (Constantinople), 
along  with,  doubtless,  the  peninsula  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  situated,  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Bithynia  et  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  ad 
Traj.  Ep.  43,  44.  Two  great  roads  traversed  B., 
one  connecting  Nikomedia  and  Nicsea  (the  two 
chief  cities)  with  Dorylaion  and  Phiygia  in  general, 
the  other  connecting  them  with  Anicyra  direct — a 
road  which  in  later  times  became  important  as 
the  route  of  European  pilgrims  by  land  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

LiTKB^TrsE.  —  Marqnardt,  BonUieke  Staattreneaitung,  L  pp. 
319-357;  Hardy  in  Pref.  to  his  ed.  of  Pliny,  SpiO.  ad  7Va>an  ; 
Aiosworth  in  Joum.  Rog.  Gtogr.  Soe.  toL  ix. ;  HamiltoD. 
AeaearcAca  tn  Am.  Min. ;  Bitter,  Kleintuitn  {firdhutde  von 
Anen,  toIs.  xx.  xxLX  L  K».  650-768 ;  Budmj,  HitL  Gtogr.  of 
At.  Jfin.  pp.  1<»-S11,  2400. ;  Th.  B^nach, Nvmism.  d£t  HaUdt 
Bitk.  Pliny's  report  on  the  Bithynikn  Christiaas  is  treated  in  all 
Euiy  Cborch  histories  and  in  Ute  w<wks  on  the  posltioii  of  the 
Cbundt  in  the  empire  by  Xeomann,  Bardr,  etc 

W.  M.  Ramsat. 

BITTER,  BITTERNESS.— In  the  Uteral  sense  of 
b.  to  the  taste,  the  word  occurs  in  such  passages 
as  Pr  27'  (of  food,  opposed  to  sweet).  Ex  Iff*,  Ja  3" 
Rev  8"  (of  water),  and  Is  24*  (of  strong  drink). 
See  also  article  Bitter  Hebbs.  In  most  of  the 
passages,  however,  where  the  words  above  given 
are  used  in  Scripture,  it  is  in  a  figurative  or  tropical 
sense.  The  examples  tliat  follow  do  not  claim  to 
be  exhaustive. 

L  We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  the  use 
of  'bitt«r'  in  an  objective  sense,  of  cruel,  biting 
words  (cf.  riKpoi  Xiyoi),  Ps.  64^ ;  of  the  keenness  of 
the  misery  which  results  from  forsaking  God,  Jer 
2^* ;  from  a  life  of  sin  in  general,  Jer  4**,  and  of 
impurity  in  particular,  Pr  5*.  It  is  applied  to  the 
misery  of  servitude,  Ex  1" ;  and  to  the  misfortunes 
due  to  bereavement,  Ru  I**,  Am  8'*. 

iL  In  a  more  subjective  sense,  bitter  and  bitter- 
ness describe  such  emotions  as  sympathy  in 
bereavement,  Ru  1",  and  misfortune,  tzk  27*^*;  the 
poignant  sorrow  of  childlessness,  1  S  1^*,  and  peni- 
tence, Mt  26"' ;  the  keenness  of  disappointment, 
Gn  27** ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  misery  and 
viTetchedness,  Job  3^  ;  emotions  often  relieved  by 
a  corresponding  'b.  cry,'  Gn  27^,  Est  4*  etc.,  and 
by  the  shedding  of  '  bitter  tears'  (cf.  Homer's  riKpi» 
Slxpiiof),  Mt  26'*  and  often. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  cases  where 
'  bitter '  in  the  original  refers  rather  to  fierceness  of 
disposition,  as  in  2  S  17*  ( '  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps'),  allied  with  a  readiness  to  take  offence. 
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Hab  1^  ('the  Chaldaeans,   that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation '),  Jg  18»*.     Cf.  Eph  4»»,  Ro  3". 

iii.  Another  set  of  fig.  applications  belongs 
rather  to  the  sphere  of  ethics  than  to  that  of 
psychology.  Thus  Isaiah  characterizes  those  who 
would  subvert  the  fundamental  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong  as  putting  '  b.  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  b.'  (S**).  So  also  Dt  32^'^,  where  the 
reference  is  to  the  moral  poison  exhaled  by 
the  corrupt  nations  of  Canaan.  The  same  idea 
of  moral  depravity  is  somewhat  differently  ex- 
pressed in  Dt  29'"*  ("',  from  which  (see  LXX  render- 
ing) are  derived  the  expressions  '  gall  of  bitterness,' 
Ac  &^,  and  '  root  of  bitterness,'  He  12i«. 

iv.  Finally,  there  is  to  l)e  noted  the  term,  techn. 
'the  water  of  bitterness  that  causeth  the  curse' 
Nu  5""''-  KV  (cf.  Kautzsch's  tr.  :  das  liuch  bringende 
Wasser  des  bitteren  Wehs),  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  ordeal  there  described. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BITTER  HERBS  (cnio  mSrOrim,  wiKpLdes,  lactuca; 
cuj/rcstes). — It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  Oriental  to 
dine  without  a  salad,  and  these  salads  are  composed 
of  many  kinds  of  herbs,  some  mucila<^inous,  as  the 
purslane,  Portulaca  oleracea,  L.  ;  others  crisp,  as 
the  cucumber  ;  others  aromatic,  as  parsley  ;  others 
bitter,  as  the  watercress,  Nasturtium  officinale, 
L.  ;  the  pepper  gi-ass,  Lepidium  sativum,  L.  ;  the 
endive,  Cwnorium  Intybus,  L.  ;  the  lettuce, 
Lactuca  saliva,  L.  Such  as  these  and  many 
others  like  them  can  be  found  everywhere,  and 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  Passover  ordinance 
(Ex  12«,  Nu  9").  More  bitter  still  are  the 
numerous  medicinal  plants,  as  colocynth,  worm- 
wood, scammony,  poppy,  and  many  others  which 
were  in  the  prophet's  eye  when  he  said  (La  3'*  m), 
'  He  hath  fuled  me  with  bitternesses  {merurim)  ; 
he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormioood.' 

The  use  of  bitter  herbs  at  the  Passover  was  not 
to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex  1^*),  but,  as  in  the  case  of  bread 
without  leaven,  to  remind  them  of  the  haste 
with  which  they  fled.  A  meal  of  unleavened 
bread,  roast  lamb,  and  a  salad  of  bitter  herbs, 
was  the  simplest  and  quickest  that  could  be  pre- 
pared. G.  E.  Post. 

BITTER  WATER.— See  Medicine. 

BITTERN  (I'lsp,  isp  JcippOd,  ix^vos,  ericius). — 
Gesenius  regards  kipp6d  as  the  same  as  the  Arab. 
kurtfudh,  the  porcupine  ;  and  with  him  agree  most 
of  tlie  VSS.  Tristram,  Houj^hton,  and  others 
favour  the  rendering  bittern  of  the  AV.  They 
argue  as  follows  : — (1)  That  the  porcupine  has  not 
been  noted  as  an  inhabitant  of  ruins.  But  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  bittern,  and  it  is  far  less  prob- 
able that  it  should  be  said  of  the  bittern  than  of 
the  porcupine.  The  bittern  is  a  swamp  bird,  and 
would  not  choose  ruins,  but  reeds  and  fens,  for  a 
residence.  The  porcupine,  however,  is  a  shy 
solitary  animal,  and  mijrht  easily  choose  its  home 
among  the  fallen  columns  of  Babylon  (Is  14=^), 
Nineveh  (Zeph  2").  or  Idumrea  (Is  34").  (2)  That 
the  porcupine  could  not  climb  to  the  capitals  of 
columns.  This  is  not  essential,  however,  as  the 
allusion  is  rather  to  the  fallen  stones  of  a  ruin 
than  to  the  capital  of  a  standing  column.  (3) 
That  '  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows'  (Zejjh 
2").  Their,  however,  is  not  in  the  orijxinal,  and 
we  may  quite  as  well  supply  a,  and  understand  ])y 
'  a  voice '  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  fallen 
stones  and  throu{,'h  the  empty  casements,  rather 
than  the  grunt  of  a  porcupine,  or  the  l>ooining  of  a 
bittern,  neither  of  which  can  be  called  singing. 
(4)  That  porcupines  do  not  frequent  water  pools 
(Is  14^).  This,  however,  is  inconclusive,  since 
Babylon  was  to  be  a  possession  for  the  kippCd,  and 


(not  in)  pools  of  water — i.e.  desolate  ruins,  where 
kippOd  could  live,  and  marshcis. 

Ihe  passages  in  which  the  name  kippM  occurs 
are  intended  to  express  desolation  and  tiie  absence 
of  human  residence.  They  are  parallel  to  a  large 
number  of  similar  ones  in  wliich  tiie  desolation  is 
symbolised  by  the  residence  of  various  beasts  and 
birds.  These  are  usually  cliosen  because  of  their 
shyness,  and  the  certjiinty  that  where  they  are 
man  is  far  away.  It  by  no  means  folhnvs  tliat  in 
every  case  all  of  them,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  par- 
ticular ones,  should  dwell  in  the  ruin.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  tlie  habits  of  the  bittern  to  dwell  in 
ruins.  The  porcupine,  as  a  man-fearing  animal, 
like  the  cormorant  [\iY pelican),  owl,  raven,  dragon 
(RV  jackal),  ovjl  (RV  ostrich),  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  wild  bca.its  of  the  island  (RV  wolves),  satyr 
(probably  wild  goat),  .screech  oivl  (RV  night 
monster),  great  owl  (RV  arrmcsnake),  and  vulture, 
represents  the  idea  of  desolation  in  its  concrete 
form.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic  exaggeration  it  is  said 
(Is  34^*),  '  no  one  of  these  shall  fail,  none  shall 
want  her  mate.'  To  bind  doAvn  this  exalted 
imagery  to  literalism  would  convert  every  ruin  into 
a  menagerie,  tenanted  by  a  motley  array  of 
fabulous  as  well  as  actual  beasts  and  birds.  With 
the  philological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  kunfndh 
(porcupine),  and  with  the  unsoundness  of  the 
foregoing  zoological  objections,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  RV,  which  makes  it  porcupine. 


POBCI'PINF. 


In  the  foreground,  under  the  larger  animal,  are  a  full-grown 
and  a  young  hedgehog. 

The  porcupine,  Hi/strix  cristata,  L.,  is  found 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  lower  mountain 
districts  of  Pal.  and  Syria.  It  feeds  on  roots, 
bark,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  inhabits  holes  and 
subterranean  clefts,  and  mi<;ht  well  find  a  retreat 
among  ruins.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  know  it  by  its  classical  name  kunfudh.  It  is 
about  2  feet  in  length,  independently  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  .5  to  6  in.  It  is  covered  with  the 
familiar  quills.  When  the  animal  is  tranquil  they 
lie  appressed  to  its  body.  When  it  is  excited  they 
are  erected.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and 
seldom  seen  by  man.  G.  E.  Post. 

BITUMEN  (Gn  11»  itn,  d^c^Xroy.  EV  'slime,' 
RVm  'bitumen').— The  mineral  substance  which 
has  given  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  name  Lart(s  Asphal- 
tifes  {Jos.  Ant.  I.  ix.),  in  which  case  it  is  mineral 
pitch  of  the  group  of  the  hydrocarbons.  This 
mineral  is  abundant  in  several  Eostorn  countries, 
and  was  used  in  very  early  times  as  a  substitute 
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for  mortar  in  the  buildings  of  Clialdafa.*  It  is 
found  in  Persia,  Assam,  Upper  Burma,  particularly 
;it  Kaii;_'oon,  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspian,  and  in  the 
valleys  leading  down  from  the  west  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  especially  Wadies  Derejeh  and  Mahawat,  in 
company  with  sulphur.  + 

The  bitumen  in  the  Dead  Sea  basin  ia  probably 
derived  from  the  bituminous  limestones  of  the 
Cretaceous  series,  and  reaches  the  surface  through 
fissures  in  the  rock.  In  the  case  of  marine  lime- 
stones or  shales  containing  large  quantities  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  either  of  terrestrial  or 
of  aquatic  ori^n,  bitumenization  may  take  place 
under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  giving  rise  to  springs  ot  bitumen  or 
petroleum,  and  from  such  a  source  the  bitumen  of 
the  "Dead  Sea  basin  may  be  supposed,  to  have  it3 
origin.  E.  HciX. 

BIZIOTHIAH  {rr^i),  Jos  15".— A  corruption  for 
.7\T^2  '  her  \-illages,'  referring  to  Beersheba,  as  the 
LXX  ai  Kdfuu  aiTuJj'  indicates  (cf .  also  Xeh  1 1*^). 

BIZTHA  [ttr^z,  Est  1^"). — One  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
or  chamberlains  of  king  Ahasnerus.  A  suggested 
etymology  is  the  Persian  be^teh,  '  bound,'  hence 
perhaps  'eunuch.'  The  LXX  here  reads  Mofdy  B, 
Baiojr  K«-»,  Baied  A.  H.  A-  WHITE. 

BLACK. — See  Colours.  As  a  subst.  b.  is  found 
in  Sir  19^  AVm,  and  Jer  14^  •  they  sit  in  b.  upon 
the  ground.'  As  a  verb,  Bar  6^  '  their  faces  are 
b^  through  the  .smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the 
temple '  (jjieXai^w).  Blackish,  Job  6^*  '  b.  by  reason 
of  the  ice '  {-n^,  used  here  of  a  tturbid  torrent,  RV 
'  black ').  J.  Hastixgs. 

BLAINS.— See  ilEDlCDTE. 

BLASPHEMY  {^IXofffiffua,  vb.  ^!\a<r<tnifua^,  adj. 
and  subst.  iXaV^/ioj)  is  derived  as  to  its  second 
element  from  ^m'7j  speech,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  first  element  is  still  quite  uncertain,  opinions 
being  di\'ided  among  ^Xdxrw  /  inj'ire  (the  form 
would  then,  properly,  be  3\a^t^/«o),  ^Xdf  slack, 
doltish,  ^aWu  I  hit  in  thrateing  (Enstath.  ad.  Horn, 
n.  2,  p.  219,  6  rats  <p^fjuus  p6XXur,  Xoidopos),  and 
0aCXos  worthless  (root,  bhles).  The  usage,  however, 
is  distinct  enough.  In  classical  and  NT  Greek  (as 
also  in  EV)  the  word  is  not  restricted,  as  in 
ordinary  Eng.  phraseology  and  Eng.  law,  to  the 
divine  relation,  but  has  the  general  sense  of 
slanderous,  contumelious  speech  against  either 
God  or  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  classical 
Greek  the  human  relation  is  the  rule,  ^\aiT<p^fda 
being  only  by  transference  applied  to  the  gods 
(Plato,  Bep.  3S1  E) ;  and,  as  often  as  not,  in  this 
connexion,  it  signifies  a  word  not  so  much  of 
irreverence  as  of  ill-omen  (opp.  to  ei-^fua),  a  word 
amiss,  an  tmlucky  word,  as  when  one  unintention- 
ally pravs  for  e^-il  instead  of  good  (Eur.  Ion,  1189  ; 
Plato,  Ler/g.  SW,  801).  In  the  Heb.  OT  (mostly  in 
the  form  giddeph,  the  word  selected  by  Delitzsch 
in  his  Hebrew  NT)  and  in  the  LXX  there  is  always 
a  notion  of  contemptuous  sacrilege  in  word  or  act 
(1  Mae  2*)  towards  God  (2  K  19*,  cf.  18-)  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  men  or  things  connect«i 
with  Him,  e.g.  His  people  (Is  52^^,  Ps  74^^),  His 
champions  (2 'Mac  12^*),  His  holy  land  (Ezk  35^), 
His  temple  ( 1  Mac  7^) ;  once,  by  transference, 
towards  a  heathen  god  (Bel^).  In  NT  the  wider 
classical  usage  appears,  and  there  is  not  always 
the  same  clear  connotation  of  divine  connexion, 
the  word  being  sometimes  equivalent  to  aggravated 
contumely,  or  slander  (cf.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  iv.  12.  3, 
fij  toZtov  roXXd/cts  a.-re<TKurf/€  Kal  fiexpt-  alffxpas  ^\aa- 

*  RawUnson,  Ancient  Monarchies.  toL  L  cfa.  & 

♦  Tristram,  Land  of  Jtrael,  pp.  231,  358. 
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<f»lldas);  Tit  3^  Mt  lo^,  1  Co  lU*.  Ko  3"  W, 
Eph  4»  (!  Col  3»),  1  Ti  6*,  2  P  2".  It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  to  be  ignored  that  the  recognised  relation  of 
Grod  to  all  created  beings  may  have  induced  the 
choice  of  the  word  ^Xoff^nifjua  to  express  what  is  in 
the  last  resort  an  otfence  against  Him.  (Cf.  the 
OT  use ;  also  the  paraUel  in  Sir  3^,  and  the  thought 
in  such  passages  as  I  P  2^^  taken  with  Tit  3"-^. ) 

A  special  use  in  NT  touches  the  human  assump- 
tion of  what  is  God's,  the  degradation  of  the 
infinite  glory  of  the  unapproachable  God  to  the 
i  finite  nature  of  the  creature.  Thus  the  word  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Jewish  accusers  of 
Christ  (Mt  9»  26®,  Jn  10»,  Lk  5^),  and  is  employed 
likewise  conversely  by  the  NT  %\Titers  and  speakers 
to  depict  the  sacrilegious  and  insulting  denial  bv 
the  Jews  to  Christ  ot  what  Mas  His  due  status  (iit 
27*,  Lk  22®  23®),  and  their  equally  sacrile^ous  and 
insulting  charges  against  Hua  (Ac  13**  18*  26"). 

The  punishment  of  those  who  blasphemed,  i.e. 
sinned  in  word  or  act  '  with  a  high  hand,'  t.e^in 
impious  rebellion  against  J",  not  in  thoughtless- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  flesh  (see  Keil,  Bib.  Arch. 
ii.  377,  Eng.  tr.,  on  Sins  of  Ignorance),  but  wilfully 
and  presumptuously,  was  'cutting  off'  (Nu  15*) 
or  death  by  stoning  (Lv  24""^*).  Instances  of 
blasphemy  in  act  are  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
by  work  (Ex  31"),  the  neglect  of  circumcision 
(Gn  17"),  and  idolatry  in  all  its  relations  (Ex  22^*, 
1  Mae  2*).  It  was  on  the  ground  of  blasphemy  that 
Christ  was  handed  over  for  execution  to  the 
Romans  (Mt  26**^,  Jn  19"),  and  that  Stephen  was 
stoned  in  an  irregular  outbreak  of  pnests  and 
people  (Ac  6"  7*').  To  the  ordinary  sins  of  blas- 
phemy the  Jews  added  the  more  technical  sin  of  the 
•pronunciation'  of  the  name  J",  through  a  mis- 
interpretation of  '  pronounce'  in  Lv  24^*  apart  from 
its  limitative  context.  For  this  reason  the  LXX 
rendered  J"  by  6  Kvpiot,  and  the  Hebrew  Jews  sub- 
stituted Adonai  or  Elohim,  as  they  do  to  the  present 
day. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
Synoptists  (Mt  12»^,  Mk  ?^,  Lk  12i">),  the  'blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost '  was  a  sin  of  such 
surpassing  heinousness  that  it  was  unpardonable. 
Not  so,  He  says,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of 
Man.  Now,  the  Son  of  Man  was  God's  Messiah, 
His  pre-eminent  representative ;  and  blasphemy 
against  Him  would  have  been,  in  theocratic  con- 
ception, put  parallel  with  blasphemv  against  God 
Himself  ( Ex  22^).  What,  then,  was  tliis  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  sin  of  unwonted 
aggravation,  so  heinous  that,  contrary  to  Jewish 
notions,  even  death  brought  the  sinner  no  nearer 
to  pardon  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt  12*^)?  In 
the  context  Christ  is  referring  to  special  acts  of 
His  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  moral  power, 
manifested  Himself  obviously  and  unmistakably. 
Any  man  who,  with  such  demonstration  before  ms 
eyes,  declared  this  power  to  be  immoral  (Mk  3*), 
openly  denouncing  as  evil  that  which  was  plainly 
good,  exhibited  a  state  of  heart  which  was  hopeless 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  divine  illumination  or 
divine  mfluence  ;  he  was  the  most  high-handed, 
wilful,  presumptuous  despiser  of  the  divine.  In 
his  position  of  blasphemer  he  could  not  be  forgiven  ; 
for  God  to  put  such  a  sin  behind  His  back  was  in 
the  moral  nature  of  things  a  contradiction  and  an 
impossibility.  Not  so  culpable  was  the  blasphemy 
even  against  the  Son  of  Man  ;  for  in  HLs  state  of 
humiliation,  with  the  mists  of  the  flesh  about  Him, 
i  His  dignity  was  not  so  obvious,  so  unmistakable, 
I  so  irresistibly  convincing.  In  this  case  there 
:  might  be  'defect';  in  the  other  there  was  'de- 
fiance.' So  much  for  the  strict  context  and  the 
special  occasion.  When  we  reach  out  beyond 
these  and  seek  to  find  a  more  general  application, 
we    have  need   of    great  diffidence.      One  point, 
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however,  seems  clear :  the  context  debars  us  from 
making  the  blasphemy  simply  the  equivalent  of 
continued  impenitence  in  any  sin,  as  if  Christ  had 
meant  to  say  that  any  conscious  sin,  persisted  in, 
becomes  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  Christ  in  these  words  merely 
put  into  another  form  the  maxim  •  no  repentance, 
no  pardon.'  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  wholly 
agree  with  those  who  assert  that  there  is  '  no  con- 
nexion '  wliatever  between  the  blasphemy  against 
the  manifest  Holy  Ghost  and  the  sin  against  the 
light  of  spiritual  experience  in  He  6*"^  and  that 
these  sins  are  'altogetner  dissimilar '  (S.  IJavidson  in 
Kitto,  Encyc,  s.v.  '  Blasphemy ').  Nor  do  we  know 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  '  sin  unto  death '  in 

1  Jn  5"  'stands  apart'  entirely  from  the  sin  with 
which  Christ  is  clealing.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  OT 
sacrificial  theory  (cf.  Keil,  as  above)  to  affirm  that 
any  sin  which  is  explainable  by  the  defect  of  the 
flegh,  its  mere  willingness  and  its  weakness,  is 
not  to  be  classed  with  the  wilful,  strong-armed, 
arrogant  blaspheming  of  good  as  evil.  And  it  is 
observable  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which  in 
He  6'  is  a  metaphor  for  apostasy,  is  in  Ac  3''',  in 
its  literal  sense,  attributed  by  St.  Peter  to  &yvoia, 
ignorance.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  time  and  a  place 
wherein  willingness  shades  off  into  wilfulness,  and 
weakness  into  presumption  ;  neglect  of  the  divine 
illumination  is  the  inclined  plane  towards  the 
detestation  of  it ;  and  when  the  heart  can  deliber- 
ately say,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  its  utterance  is 
not  far  from  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

J.  Massie. 
BLAST  (from  blcesan  '  to  blow ')  is  used  in  AV  : 

1.  Of  the  blowing  of  a  wind  instrument,  Jos  6' 
'  when  they  make  a  long  b.  with  the  ram's  horn.' 

2.  The  blowing  of  the  breath  of  J",  Ex  15"*  '  with 
the  b.  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together'  (Heb.  on  rHah,  'breath';  cf.  Is  30^ 
'  breath,'  33"  '  breath,'  3V  AV  'blast,'  RV  '  spirit,' 

2  K  197  AV  '  blast,'  RV  '  spirit ').  3.  The  breath, 
i.e.  the  tyranny  of  violent  peoples,  Is  25*  (nn).  4. 
Blowing  that  withers  or  curses,  2  S  22^*,  Job  4*, 
Ps  18"*  {^zv}  nesMmah).  So  blasted  =  ' blighted  ' 
Gn  41«-23-27^  2  K  19-«,  Is  37-'^;  and  blastings 
'  blight'  Dt  28^,  1  K  8^^  2  Ch  6^8,  Am  4»,  Hag  2". 
The  reference  is  to  the  effect  of  the  sirocco  east 
wind.  See  Hos  13"  for  its  effect  on  water,  and 
Jon  4*  on  man.  Says  Thomson,  '  it  rushes  down 
every  gorge,  bending  and  breaking  the  trees,  and 
tugging  at  each  individual  leaf.  .  .  .  The  eyes 
inname,  the  lips  blister,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
body  evaporates,  .  .  .  you  become  languid,  ner- 
vous, irritable,  and  despairing'  (Land  and  Book, 
ii.  262).     In  Ps  18",  Pr.  Bk.  '  blasting '  =  blast. 

J.  Hastings. 
BLASTUS  (BXdo-Tos).— A  chamberlain  of  Heuod 
Agrippa  I.  (wh.  see),  mentioned  Ac  12'-*.  It  was 
through  his  intervention,  presumably  secured  by 
briberj',  that  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  receive  an  embassy  from  tliem  at 
Csesarea.  He  is  described  as  'chamberlain,'  rbv 
iirl  Tov  KotTwvos  Tov  /Sao-iX^wy.  Neither  the  name 
nor  the  incident  of  the  embassy  occurs  in  Josephus 
— a  proof  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  two 
accounts  (but  see  on  the  other  side,  Krenkel, 
Josephus  und  Lucas,  p.  203).      A.  C.  Headlam. 

BLAZE.— Mk  1**  '  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter ' 
(RV  •  spread  abroad,'  Gr.  biatprifxliu),  in  Mt  28"  tr'* 
'  commonly  reported,'  RV  '  was  spread  abroad  ' ; 
in  Mt  9^'  Sie(pi/i/Maai'  avrbv,  '  they  8i)read  abroad  his 
fame').  This  verb  blaze  =  to  'blow,'  tlien  'pro- 
claim,' '  publish,'  is  to  be  distinguished  from  blaze 
=  burn.     See  Ox/.  Eng.  Diet.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BLEMISH See  Medicine. 


BLESSEDNESS — The  word  '  blessedness'  is  not 
found  in  the  OT,  and  it  only  appears  three  times 
in  the  NT  (AV),  and  then  as  the  translation  of 
a  word  {/MKapifffids)  which  indicates  the  ascription 
of  blessing,  not  tlie  state  of  the  blessed,  so  that  the 
Revisers  have  rightly  expunged  it,  substituting 
'blessing'  in  the  first  two  cases  (Ro  4'-''),  and 
'gratulation '  in  the  third  (Gal  4").  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  which  it  conveys  is  the  result  of  a 
legitimate  generalisation  from  biblical  statements. 
By  the  term  '  blessedness '  we  understand  the 
Summum  Bonum  regarded  as  a  ^ift  from  God,  or 
as  enjoyed  in  some  divine  relationshii) — a  divine 
Summum.  Bonum.  Throughout  the  Bible  this  is 
centred  in  the  idea  of  life,  in  its  more  elementary 
stages  as  the  normal  human  existence  on  earth,  in 
its  more  advanced  condition  as  eternal  life  (fwTj 
alilivioi).  The  Hebrew  seems  to  have  regarded  length 
of  days  as  a  supreme  object  of  desire  {e.g.  Ps  21*). 
Hence,  while  it  is  a  most  terrible  curse  for  a  man  to 
be  cut  off"  in  the  midst  of  his  days  (e.g.  Ps  55**),  for 
his  life  to  be  spared  is  a  blessing  devoutly  sought 
after  (e.g.  Ps  39'*),  so  that  to  live  on  to  a  ripe  old 
age  is  tJhe  crowning  mercy  (e.g.  1  Ch  29**).  The 
OT  idea  of  blessedness  is  largely  temporal  and 
external,  though  mingled  with  higher  spiritual 
thoughts  as  in  Ps  IG^"- ".  Next  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  the  extension  of  that  life  in  his  family 
and  the  perpetuation  of  it  through  his  descendants, 
so  that  tne  natural  human  instinct  for  immortality 
is  in  a  measure  satisfied  by  contemplating  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  posterity.  For  this  reason, 
as  also  because  of  the  present  good  which  the 
possession  of  a  family  is  to  a  man,  that  is  an 
important  item  in  the  OT  notion  of  blessedness. 
Earthly  prosperity  enters  into  the  notion,  not 
merely  on  its  own  account,  but  also  as  a  sign  of 
God's  favour,  although  the  latter  point  is  disputed 
throughout  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  Proverbs, 
abundance  of  goods — one's  barns  filled  with  plenty 
(Pr  31") — is  treated  as  a  great  si<'n  of  prosperity, 
but  wisdom  is  there  regarded  as  the  Suiji- 
mum  Bonum  (Pr  4'').  In  Messianic  prophecy  the 
thought  of  blessedness  is  expanded  to  si^ify  the 
national  weal  rather  than  purely  individuaf  pro- 
sperity. This  is  to  come  in  a  golden  age  of  wide- 
spread plenty  and  general  happiness,  following  n 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Israel.  In  particular, 
justice  will  take  the  place  of  tyranny  and  robbery, 
good  order  will  be  maintained,  and  universal  peace 
prevail  (e.g.  Is  IP"^,  65"''"">).  It  is  principally 
through  the  two  ideas  of  righteousness  and  peace 
that  the  ideal  is  advanced  to  a  more  spiritual  con- 
ception (e.g.  Ps  119'*'*).  In  the  NT  the  idea  of 
blessedness  is  greatly  elevated.  According  to  the 
Synoptists,  Jesus  Christ  speaks  of  eternal  life  as 
the  supreme  boon  of  the  future  (e.g.  Lk  18**). 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  He  dwells  much 
more  largely  on  this  subject,  and  treats  it  as  a 
present  possession  (e.g.  Jn  G*").  St.  Paul  follows, 
accentuating  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  as 
God's  gift  to  man  (Ro  G^).  In  the  beatitudes  with 
which  He  opens  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  our 
Lord  describes,  not  only  the  characters  that  will 
be  blessed,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  highest  good. 
The  blessed  are,  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  poor, 
they  that  hunger  and  weep  now,  and  they  who  an' 
hated,  separated,  and  reproached  by  men ;  and 
their  blessedness  is  to  possess  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  be  filled  and  laugh  (Lk  G'-""'*^).  Accordinj;  to 
St.  IMatthew,  they  are  more  spiritually  regarded  as 
the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that  mourn,  tlie  meek,  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  ))eacemaker8,  and 
they  wliicli  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  ; 
whue  their  blessedness  consists  respectively  in 
having  the  kingdom  of  heaven— elsewhere  described 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price  (Mt  13**)— in  being  com- 
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forted,  inheriting  the  earth,  bein^  filled,  obtaining 
mercy,  seeing  God,  being  called  the  children  ot 
God  (Mt  5*->-).  In  the  Parable  of  the  Talents, 
future  blessedness  takes  the  form  of  high  honour 
together  with  enlarged  service  (Mt  25-^).  The 
Apoc.  describes  the  blessedness  of  the  Church  in 
the  victory  and  reign  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev  21.  22).  See  also 
Beatitude,  Happiness.  W.  F.  Adexey. 

BLESSING  (nri3,  evXoyia).— Throughout  the 
Bible  we  meet  with  two  forms  of  blessing.  (1) 
Blessing  by  God.  This  is  either  (a)  a  direct  and 
immediate  act  of  God  in  conferring  some  boon,  as 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  '  The  Lord  blessed  Obed- 
edom-and  all  his  household'  (2  S  6");  or  (6)  a 
divine  utterance  expressing  the  will  of  God  to 
confer  future  favour,  and  thus  approaching  the 
general  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  indicative  of 
benediction,  or  speaking  with  a  wish  for  the  good 
of  the  persons  concerned,  e.g.  '  God  blessed  them, 
saying,  Be  fruitful,'  etc.  (Gn  I-).  The  blessing 
of  God  is  primarily  of  persons,  and  secondarily  of 
things,  as  implied  in  the  phrase,  '  Bless,  Lord,  his 
substance'  (Dt  33").  The  secondary  blessing  is 
attached  to  a  dav  in  the  benediction  of  the  Sabbath, 
'•.g.  'God  blessed  the  seventh  day'  (Gn  ^}.  (2) 
Blessing  by  man.  This  is  reallv  an  appeal  for  the 
iirst  form  of  blessing,  a  prayer  that  God  will  confer 
His  own  blessing  on  tne  object  of  the  speaker's 
good  wishes.  But  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  in 
some  way  directly  beneficial,  just  as  the  evil  eye  is 
supposed  to  blight  directly,  while  the  curse  proper 
is  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  smite  its  object,  as  the 
true  blessing  is  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  confer  some 
boon.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
patriarchal  blessings,  Isaac  directly  determining  the 
destiny  of  Jacob ;  and  yet  the  language  employed 
shows  that  the  actual  source  of  the  Iwons  spoken 
of  is  looked  for  in  God  (Gn  27^-^).  In  such  a 
case  the  peculiar  pri^'ilege  of  conferring  a  blessing 
resolves  itself  into  a  peculiar  right  to  seek  certain 
favours  of  God.  A  similar  condition  may  be 
tiiscovered  in  Balaam's  benediction  of  Israel.  Wbile 
the  narrative  implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Balak 
that  the  seer  has  peculiar  mystic  powers  of  cursing 
;uid  blessing,  Balaam's  utterances  are  simply 
prophetic,  declaring  the  will  of  J"  and  predicting  the 
destinv  of  Israel  (Nu  23.  24).  A  man  who  is  excep- 
tionally blessed  is  taken  as  the  model  and  type  of 
blessing,  and  is  then  said  to  be  '  a  blessing '  (Gn  12^) ; 
and  others  are  said  to  bless  themselves  by  him,  in 
the  sense  that  they  appeal  to  the  blessing  he  has 
received  as  a  specimen  of  what  they  desire  for 
themselves,  e.g.  'The  nations  shall  bless  them- 
selves in  him  —i.e.  by  Him,  by  reference  to  His 
blessing  (.Jer  4"-).  When  our  Lord  is  described  in 
the  Gospels  as  blessing,  no  doubt  the  idea  is 
analogous  to  the  second  form  of  blessing,  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  to  confer  favour,  witn  the 
associated  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  had  especial 
power  in  making  this  appeal.  Thus  we  must 
understand  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brought 
their  children  to  Him  for  a  blessing  as  they  might 
have  brought  them  to  a  holy  Rabbi  (Btixtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  p.  138).  But  with  those  who  perceived  His 
divine  nature,  the  act  of  blessing  by  Jesus  Christ 
paust  have  passed  over  into  the  primary  and 
immediate  act  of  God  in  conferring  grace,  e.g.  in 
the  final  benediction  (Lk  245').  The  blessing  of 
bread,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels,  is  equivaJent 
to  giving  thanks  for  it,  the  thought  being  that 
good  received  gratefully  comes  as  a  blessing 
(compare  evXayijcTev  in  Mt  14^*  and  ei'\oyjj<ras  avrd 
in  Mli  8"  with  evxapurrrjo-as  in  Mt  15^).  To  bless 
God  is  to  praise  Him  ^-ith  acknowledgment  of  His 
goodness  and  expressed  desires  for  Hb  glor^'.  The 
act  of  blessing    was    usually    performed    by  the 


imposition  of  hands  (e.g.  Gn  48""",  Mt  19") ;  or, 
where  a  number  of  persons  were  concerned,  with 
uplifted  hands  {e.g.Lv  9**,  Lk  24*).  The  priests 
pronounced  a  benediction  after  every  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice,  according  to  a  triple  formula 
(Nu  6--'-® ;  Keil,  Biblical  Archceol.  ii.  p.  457).  A 
more  primitive  form  of  blessing  seems  to  have 
been  used  under  the  kings  (e.g.  IK  S**-"  ;  Ewald, 
Antiq.  pp.  15,  132).  A  benediction  was  regularly 
pronounced  at  tlie  close  of  the  synagogue  service 
(Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.,  note  subjoined  to  index). 

W.  F.  Adexev. 
BLINDING.— See  Crimes.     BLINDNESS.— See 
Medicine.  h  c-"^-  ~ 

BLOOD. — By  the  Hebrews,  as  by  other  peoples 
of  antiquity,  the  blood,  both  of  man  and  of  beast, 
was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  (vt^),  that 
is,  of  the  vital  principle  common  to  all  sentient 
organisms  (Lv  17"  '  the  life  [EV,  Heb.  nephesh, 
'  soul ']  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  and  parll.  pass.). 
When  we  reflect  how  little  we  know  even  now, 
notwithstanding  all  our  advance  in  physiology  and 
allied  sciences,  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  death, 
we  can  in  some  measure  realise  the  emotions  of 
awe  and  dread— not  v^athout  a  large  admixture  of 
the  superstitious  element — with  wliich  the  early 
Semites  must  have  regarded  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Inasmuch  as  all  slaughter  was  originally  sacri- 
fice, the  real  significance  of  the  provision,  carried 
back  by  Heb.  tradition  to  the  days  of  Noah  (Gn 
9*),  that  the  blood  of  animals  slain  for  human  food 
was  forbidden  or  taboo,  wiU  demand  careful  in- 
vestigation under  the  article  SACRIFICE  (see  also 
Food).  To  the  same  art.  belongs  the  study  of  the 
piacular  or  expiatory  efficacy  of  blood,  which  finds 
expression  in  the  familiar  words  :  '  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  '  (He  9**). 

Akin  hereto  is  the  cathartic  or  purificatory  use 
of  blood  in  the  Je\s'ish  ceremonial  system  for  cases 
of  uncleanness  of  the  highest  degree,  such  as 
leprosy  (Lv  14'*-  ***•),  the  discussion  of  which 
belongs  to  the  art.  on  Purificatiox  (which  see 
also  for  the  uncleanness  caused  by  blood  in  the 
cases  enumerated  in  Lv  12^*-  15""-). 

For  another  and  very  ancient  blood-rite,  the 
essential  significance  of  which  survives  even  in  the 
most  sacred  rite  of  Christian  worship  (Mt  26**),  see 
Covexaxt. 

Among  all  nations  blood  has  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  magical  rites,  but  the  only  trace  of  its 
superstitious  use  in  the  OT  seems  to  be  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  1  K  22^*,  and  already  explained 
in  the  art.  Bathixg  (§  3).  (See  Strack,  Der  Blut- 
aberglaube  ;  Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant.) 
A.  R.  S.  Kenitedy. 

BLOOD,  AYENGER  OF.— See  Goel. 

BLOODGDILTINESS.— In  AV  only  Ps  51"  'De- 
liver me  from  b.,  O  God '  (c'^~,  plu.  of  c^  '  blood  '). 
RV  adds  Ex  22^  »  (Heb.  v.i-  3),  i  S  25^  «,  the  Heb. 
being  the  same.  W.  R.  Smith  {OTJC^  p.  441) 
points  to  Ezk  IS"  as  proving  that  the  Heb.  phrase 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  guUt  of  murder, 
but  any  mortal  sin,  such  sin  as,  if  it  remains  un- 
atoned,  withdraws  Gods  favour  from  His  land 
and  people  (Dt  21^,  Is  1"),  a  remark  which  has 
an  obvnous  bearing  on  the  occasion  of  the  51st 
psalm.  J.  Hastixgs. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF.— See  Medicike. 

BLOODSHEDDING.— Sir  27"  only  (ficxvffti  aXfi- 
aroj) ;  but  He  9^  '  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission '  (at/MiTe/c%w7ta). 

BLOODTHIRSTY.— In  AV  Pr  29i»  only,  '  the  b. 
hat€  the  upright '  (c'=-  'v;h  '  men  of  blood ').     RY 
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addB  Ps  5"  SS-^  IW\  the  Heb.  being  the  same, 
AV  '  bloody ' ;  RV  more  literally  '  man  of  blood ' 
•2  S  16T-8,  'men  of  blood'  Ps  209.  Cf.  Ex  ^^-^ 
'  bridegroom  of  blood '  (AV  '  bloody  husband '). 

J.  Hastings. 
BLOODY  FLUX,  BLOODY  SWEAT.— See  Mkdi 

CINE. 

BLOOM,  ns  a  trans,  verb,  occurs  Nu  17'  '  the 
rod  of  Aaron  .  .  .  bloomed  blossoms.'    Cf. — 

•  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Ot  vegetable  gold.' 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iv.  219. 

J.  Hastings. 

BLUE. — See  COLOURS.  'Blue'  is  tr"  of  n^?ri 
Ukheleth  in  all  its  occurrences,  and  of  ^v  shesh,  Est 
1"  AV.  Also  Sir  45"> '  b.  silk '  (W/cn-^oy,  RV ' blue ') ; 
6»  (AVm,  RV,  Gr.  iaKlvdivos) ;  and  23^0  '  a  blue 
mark '  (^tiXwi/-,  RV  '  a  bruise ' ;  cf.  Sir  28"  '  the 
stroke  of  a  whip  maketh  marks  in  the  flesh,'  and 
1  P  2"  '  stripes,'  same  Greek,  from  Is  53*  LXX). 

Blueness,  Pr  20**  '  the  b.  of  a  wound  cleanseth 
away  evil '  (nhif  n  hahbiirOth,  '  stripes,'  RV  '  stripes 
that  wound ').    See  Medicine.       J.  Hastings. 

BOANERGES  (i3oai'77/)7^j,  deriv.  uncertain,  'sons of 
thunder')  is  the  surname  given  hj  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  James  and  John.  Considerable  obscurity 
gathers  round  the  question  why  it  was  given  to 
the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mk  3",  and  never  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  Simon 
Peter's  new  name  did.  It  is  not  likely  either  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  perpetual  rebuke  of  their  un- 
regulated zeal  {Mk9*»  10^,  Lk  9**),  or  that  it  refers 
specially  to  their  thundering  forth  the  gospel. 
The  likelihood  is  that  it  is  both  descriptive  and 
prophetic  of  the  union  of  the  passionate  and  vehe- 
ment with  the  gentle  and  loving  in  their  character, 
and  of  the  fact  that  once  and  again  tempests  of 
long-restrained  emotion  Avould  burst  forth  out 
of  the  deep  stillness  of  their  strong  reserved 
natures.  W.  MuiR. 

BOAR.— See  Swine.    BOAT.— See  Ship. 

BOAZ  (i5iS= '  swiftness,'  from  a  root  ii'3  not  occur- 
ring in  Heb.,  not  as  was  supposed  ly  i2  =  'in  him  is 
strength,'  B6oy,  B6of). — The  head  of  the  Hezronites 
who  lived  at  Beth-lehem-judah,  after  Elimelech's 
departure  into  the  country  of  Moab  (Ru  2^).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mighty  man  of  wealth  (RVm  '  valour '). 
His  fields  lay  apparently  at  some  little  distance 
from  Beth-lehem  (v.'*).  It  was  in  them  that  he  first 
caught  sight  of  Ruth  as  she  was  gleaning.  He 
had  heard  of  her  already  as  a  faithful  and  loving 
daughter,  and  begged  her  to  remain  in  his  fields, 
assuring  her  of  his  protection,  and  inviting  her  to 
partake  of  some  food  in  the  field  (vv."").  One  night, 
whilst  B.  was  sleeping  in  his  threshing-floor,  Ruth, 
instructed  by  her  mother-in-law,  came,  and  by 
placing  herself  at  his  feet  claimed  to  be  taken 
under  nis  protection.  Thereui)on  he  promised  that 
if  the  kinsman  who  was  nearer  than  he  would  not 
do  his  duty  to  her  as  next  of  kin,  he  would  take  that 
duty  upon  himself  (ch.  3).  B.  therefore  bought  the 
right  of  redemption  from  the  next  of  kin,  including 
in  it  the  right  to  take  Ruth  to  be  his  wife  to  raise  up 
seed  to  Manlon  (4^^).  The  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and  in  due  course  a  son  was  born  to  B.  and  Ruth, 
called  Obed,  who,  according  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  the  Bk  of  Ruth  and  in  1  Ch  2»2-is,  was 
the  grandfather  of  David.  How  far  this  is  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  M-liat  is  called  the  law  of  tlie 
Levirate  will  be  found  discussed  in  another  article 
(Ruth).  B.  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  as  his 
name  occurs  in  both  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord 
(Mt  1",  Lk  3*-).     According  to  the  Jewish  authori- 


ties he  was  the  same  as  Ibzan  of  Jg  12"""'  (see 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  310).  The  difiictuties  of  the 
chronology  of  the  genealogy  from  Perez  to  David 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The 
narrator  of  B.'s  marriage  does  not  hint  at  any 
irregularity  in  it  such  as  we  should  expect  if  Ezr 
9**  *  and  Neb  13"  or  even  Dt  23'-  *  were  known  to  him. 

H.  A.  Redpath. 

BOAZ  (lyii,  LXX  BoXcif  in  B,  and  Bo6j  in  A  of 
1  K  T''! ;  in  2  Ch  3"  the  LXX  has  "Iirxi^i  '  strength'). 
— The  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars  erected  in  the 
porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  other  being  Jachin, 
1  K  7-',  2  Ch  3",  Jer  52-i-  -K  '  Boaz'  stood  on  the  left 
looking  ea.stward,  i.e.  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.  Its  height  w.as  18  cubits, 
its  circumference  12,  its  diameter  being  conse- 
quently Z^x  cubits.  Surmounting  it  was  a  chapiter 
5  cubits  high,  ornamented  witli  network  and  with 
pomegranates  (Jer  52-"-  -^).  There  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  chapiters,  thougli  all  agree  that  they  were 
lily-shaped  at  the  top.  The  apparent  discrepancy 
as  to  its  height  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ornament  uniting  the  sliaft  to  the  chapiter  is 
sometimes  included  in  the  reckoning,  and  some- 
times not.  '  Jachin  '  and  '  Boaz  '  were  exactly  of 
the  same  form  and  size  ;  both  were  hollow  and 
made  of  brass,  the  thickness  of  the  brass  being 
four  fingers,  i.e.  4  inches  (Jer  52^^). 

Ewald,  Thenius,  Merx,  and  Nowack  are  of 
opinion  that  these  pillars  served  for  supports  to 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Nowack  (Bib.  Arch.  ii.  33) 
refers  to  Ezk  40-49  as  showing  that  the  pillars  of 
Ezekiel's  temple  were  supports ;  but  the  passage 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  more  than  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  Hirt,  Stieglitz,  Cugler, 
Schnaase  (all  architects),  Biihr,  Riehm,  Keil,  and 
Lumby  .argue  that  the  pillars  stood  in  the  porch, 
unconnected  at  the  top,  and  that  the  onlj*  function 
they  served  was  that  of  ornamentation.  (See  Keil, 
Bib.  Arch.  i.  169  f.).  In  favour  of  this  opinion  are 
the  following  points  :  (1)  The  ornamentation  on 
the  top  already  mentioned.  (2)  Their  height  was 
23  (18-1-5)  cubits.  Now  the  porch  was,  according 
to  2  Ch  3*  and  Jos.  {Ant.  VIII.  iii.  2),  120  cubits  ; 
according  to  Bertheau  30 ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
most  critics  it  was  20  cubits  high,  answering  to 
the  length  (see  PORCH).  None  of  those  measure- 
ments Avould  suit  if  the  pillars  stood  under  and 
supported  the  roof  of  the  porch.  (3)  The  pillars 
were  hollow.  (4)  Hiram's  work  was  to  decorate, 
and  not  to  build  any  essential  part  of  the  temple. 

But,  though  no  more  than  ornaments  to  the 
Israelites,  tne  origin  of  these  pillars  mu.st  be 
sought  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoinicians,  who 
commonly  erected  such  pillars  in  front  of  their 
temples.  In  front  of  his  temple  at  Tyre,  the 
Syrian  god,  Mel^art,  is  represented  by  two  pillars 
(Herod.  2.  44).  Before  the  temples  of  Paphos 
and  Hierapolis  there  were  likewise  two  pillars.  In 
these  cases,  the  pillars  stood  for  deity,  and  they 
formed  a  part  of  that  Phallic  worship  of  which  we 
are  finding  more  and  more  traces  in  the  ancient 
world  (see  Dudley,  Naologif,  p.  130  f. ;  W,  R.  Cobb, 
Origincs  Judaicm,  pp.  207-238 ;  and  Trumbull, 
Threshold  Covenant,  p.  230  n.).  Nowack  (ii.  34)  and 
W.  R.  Smith  (RS  p.  191,  note  1)  incline  to  believe 
that  even  to  the  Israelites  these  pillars  were 
symbols  of  J",  so  that,  if  they  are  right,  the  true 
God  was  set  forth  by  these  Phallic  emblems,  as 
in  the  northern  kingdom  He  was  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  young  bull  (^iv/cgcl).  But  it  is  un- 
likely, to  say  the  least,  that  if  these  pillars  stood 
for  J"  we  should  have  no  intimation  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  OT.  Benzinger  (Bib.  Arch.  p.  385) 
points  out  that  pillars  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
the  front  of  the  temple  of  Anion  in  Egypt  (cf. 
p.  250  of  the  same  worn). 
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But  why  tico  pillars,  if  but  one  deity  is  thus 
represented  ?  Among  the  Semites  and  other 
l)rimitive  peoples,  gods  vent  in  pairs,  male  and 
temale,  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  Osiris  and  Isis, 
etc.  Possibly  the  two  pillars  stood  for  male  and 
female,  the  active  and  passive  principle  in  nature. 
This  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Phallic 
origin  of  the  symbol,  since  at  this  stage  their 
origin  might  have  been  wholly  unknown,  tlie 
mere  fact  of  their  representing  deity  being  i>ossibly 
the  only  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 

The  words  '  J  aeliin  '  and  '  Boaz '  are  certainly 
proper  names.  The  LXX  so  regards  them  in  1  K  7  , 
but  in  2  Ch  3'^  the  words  are  translated  KarSpduait 
(a  setting  right)  and  'l(rx,vs  (strength). 

Gesenius  explains  the  words  as  names  of  the 
donors  or  builders.  This  is  only  a  guess.  No 
other  part  of  the  temple  is  designated  in  this  way 
except  Solomon's  porch,  which  belong  to  the 
time  of  Herod.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  4)  holds  that 
they  are  names  of  honoured  men,  perhaps  sons  of 
Solomon.  This  is  not  more  likely  than  Gesenius's 
opinion.  Keil  follows  Kimchi  in  making  the 
names  ('  He  will  establish,'  '  In  Him  is  strength  ') 
symbols  of  the  soliditv  and  strength  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  Israel,  as  having  its  central 
point  in  the  temple.  Klostermann  (Komrn.)  trans- 
lates and  explains  by  '  Stand-halter  und  der  Trotz- 
bieter,'  the  '  firm  and  defying  one,'  referring  to 
God.  Thenius  (Komm.)  joins  both  words  to  make 
the  expression  '  He  will  establish  by  strength ' ; 
but  the  text  is  against  it,  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  pillars,  each  with  a  name  of  its  own. 

T.  W.  Davies. 

BOCCAS.— See  Boeith. 

BOCHERU  (rci:).  —  A  descendant  of  Jonathan 
(1  Ch  8*^=9^).  For  form  of  name  cf.  Gaslimu, 
Neh  61- «. 

BOCHIM  (=':■:-),  'weepers,'  Jg  2^.  —  Unknoxs-n 
as  a  geographical  site.  Possibly  the  orig.  reading 
was  '?N^'5.     oee  Moore,  ad  loc.,  and  Bethel. 

BODY. — 1.  Early  biblical  usage  had  no  fixed 
term  for  the  human  body  as  an  entire  organism, 
and,  consequently,  none  to  use,  as  such,  in  precise 
antithesis  to  '  soul '  or  '  spirit.'  An  assortment  of 
terms  was  employed,  each  of  which  strictly  denotes 
only  one  part  or  element  of  the  bodily  nature, 
such  as  trunk,  bones,  bellj-,  bowels,  reins,  flesh. 
The  last  is  by  far  the  most  prominent,  probably 
as  supplying  'to  the  body  its  form,  colour,  and 
beauty.  '  Flesh  is  used  through  both  Testaments 
for  the  corporeal  nature  of  man  in  connexion 
with  and  contrast  to  the  inner  or  spiritual  nature. 
(See  Flesh.)  Of  the  other  terms,  nn^  (once  in  late 
Heb.,  I  Ch  IQi^  .i?":)  originally  probably  the  cavity 
containing  the  A-itals,  most  nearly  denotes  the 
whole,  and  is  applied  both  to  the  living  body  (Gn 
4718)  and  to  the  corpse  (I  S  SI^*) ;  Bones  (cs;:,  cxj-) 
once,  Ps  139^=  prob.  collectively,  *my  bony  frame.' 
The  word  is  suggestively  used  to  denote  the 
realitv  or  strength  of  a  thing,  i.e.  the  thing 
itself  "(Ex  24i»,  Job  21^3).  Some  of  these  ancient 
terms  for  the  bodily  parts  have  passed  over  into 
the  XT,  and  indeea  into  all  popular  speech  with 
certain  definite  psychical  connotations.  Thus 
Belly  (|22,  KoiXia)  stands  throughout  Scripture  for 
the  seat  of  appetite  and  of  the  carnal  affections 
{e.g.  Ro  16^*,  Ph  3^*),  yet  also  connotes  the  inward 
nature,  the  innermost  of  the  soul  (cf.  Pr  IS^  2(F-  «> 
22'^  Jn  7**).  So  Bowels  (c'v=,  ccrn),  besides  its 
literal,  or  first  meaning,  is  plentifully  used,  met- 
onymice,  for  the  s^nnpathetic  or  compassionate 
affections  (Gn  43»',  'l  K  3-»,  2  Co  61-  7^*,  Ph  2^, 
Col  3^).  That  the  same  kind  of  transference 
from  the  bodily  to  the  mental  region  has  taken 


place  with  the  terms  Heart  and  Reins  goes  with- 
out sajing. 

2.  Later  OT  AVTiters  may  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  thought  in  construing  the 
whole  body  or  outer  man  as  the  dwelling,  clothing, 
or  integument  of  the  soul.  If  the  expression 
(Job  4^*)  ^~^-'B?  '  houses  of  clay,'  refers,  as  is  com- 
monly thought,  to  human  bodies,  it  is  an 
instance  closely  imitated  by  the  Apocr.  writer 
(Wis  9^')  in  the  phrase  *  eartlily  taoernacle '  or 
'  frame '  (RV),  and  which  reappears  in  2  Co  5*. 
In  Daniel  the  Aramaic  word  cyj  is  used  for  body 
(Dn  3-''  4*>  [Heb.]  5^^),  and  another  Aramaic  word 
(of  Persian  origin)  r\pi  is  used  along  with  jyn  (T^) 
in  exactly  the  figurative  manner  so  familiar  to 
later  thought,  *  >ly  spirit  was  grieved  in  the  midst 
of  my  body '  (lit.  '  of  his  sheath '). 

3.  In  the  NT,  body  (o-d'/ut)  signifies  the  complete 
organism  with  all  its  members  (1  Co  12"  etc.),  and 
stands  in  clear  and  constant  antithesis  to  'soul' 
and  'spirit.'  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture 
the  place  of  the  body  as  an  integral  constituent 
of  man's  nature  is  insisted  on.  This  must  be 
made  prominent  in  our  Bible  doctrine  of  man  as 
contrasted  with  philosophic  and  other  notions 
depreciatory  of  his  bodily  nature.  But  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  the  Bible  'Dualism  or  Dichotomy, 
see  art.  Psychology.  J.  Latdlaw. 

BODYGUARD.— 1  Es  3^  RV  only.     See  GUAKD. 

BOHAN  (|-2,  perhaps  'covering'). — A  son  of 
Reuben,  ace.  to  Jos  15"  18"  (both  P).  The  stone  of 
B.  is  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  as  forming 
a  mark  of  di^^sion  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  site  where  it  stood. 

J.  A.  Sei.lie. 

BOHEIRIC   VERSIONS.— See   Egyptiax  Vek 

SIOXS. 

BOILS.— See  Medicine. 

BOLDNESS.— In  OT  'bold'  is  given  as  tr"  of 
re?  butah  to  trust,  Pr  28^  '  the  righteous  are  b.  as 
a  lion.'  In  Gn  34=^  '  Simeon  and  Levi  .  .  .  came 
upon  the  city  boldly,'  the  Heb.  is  the  noun  res 
betah  from  bittah,  and  is  applied,  not  to  Simeon 
and  Levi,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  '  they 
came  upon  the  city  (dwelling)  securely'  (so  RV, 
but  RVm  ' boldly ^  In  Ec  8^  'boldness'  is  lit. 
'  strength '  (?;•  '6z),  and  is  tr^  '  hardness '  in  RV. 

In  Apocr.  '  bold '  occurs  in  a  bad  sense,  Sir  8" 
'  Travel  not  by  the  way  with  a  b.  fellow'  (To\u.rip6s 
RV  '  rash  man '),  and  19^  '  a  bold  man  shall  be 
taken  away '  (^I'XV  roXiirtpd,  RV  '  a  reckless  soul '). 

The  adj.  rtXu.r.pc{  occurs  in  NT  only  Ro  1515  '  i  write  the 
more  boldly  unto  you '  (TR  reXurficrifot,  WH  Ttk/MseariptK) ;  and 
rcXunrr.;  '  an  audacioiis  person,'  only  2  P  21»  (AV  '  presumptu- 
ous,' RV  '  daring- ') ;  but  «>.«<««  is  frequent,  the  most  interest- 
ing occurrence  being  2  Co  102  where  the  apostle  uses  first  6«/i/>£'» 
and  then  TaXuccu,  both  tr<l  '  be  bold '  in  AV,  but  in  RV  '  that  I 
mav  not  when  present  shmc  courage  with  the  confidence  where- 
with I  count  to  be  bold  against  some.'  Thayer  says  that  0. 
denotes  confidence  in  one's  own  strength  or  capacity,  r.  bold- 
ness or  daring  in  undertaking  ;  0.  has  reference  more  to  the 
character,  r.  to  its  manifestation  (AT  Lex.  p.  628» ;  cf.  Sanday 
and  Headlam  on  Ro  1515 ;  '  the  boldness  of  which  St.  Paiil 
accuses  himself  is  not  in  sentiment,  but  in  manner').  The 
Ionic  form  of  8.  (tfn/xi*)  occurs  in  LXX  and  N'T  only  as  im- 
perat.  '  take  courage,'  '  fear  not,'  etc.  Thus,  Sir  19io  '  If  thou 
hast  heard  a  word,  let  it  die  with  thee ;  and  be  bold  {Sipru), 
it  will  not  burst  thee' ;  Mt  1427  '  Be  of  good  cheer'  (Sape-sTn). 
The  only  compound  of  these  verbs  in  XT  is  kr»T»\(uut,  Ro  10* 
only,  '  Isaiah  is  very  bold,'  lit.  '  is  bold  by  himself.' 

But  there  is  a  nobler  boldness  in  the  NT  than 
these.  In  the  Gr.  it  is  expressed  by  irapfn)<xia 
(lit.  '  fulness '  or  '  freedom  of  speech,'  Tdv  pfjffn) 
and  rappria^idiOfiaL ;  and  although  these  words  are 
used  by  classical  authors  and  the  LXX,  this  b. 
reaches  a  higher  manifestation  under  the  Gospel, 
which  is  its  very  foundation.    Thus  Eph  3^*  '  Christ 
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Jesus  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  have  b.  and  access '  ; 
He  lO'*  '  Having  therefore,  brethren,  b.  to  enter 
into  the  holy  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus' ;  1  Jn 
4"  '  that  we  may  have  b.  in  the  day  of  judgment'  ; 
He  4^*  '  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  (liV  '  draw 
near  with  b.')  unto  the  throne  of  grace.'  P'or  the 
most  part  it  is  boldness  of  speech,  but  its  founda- 
tion is  the  same:  Jn  7^*  'He  speaketh  boldly' 
(RV  •  openly ') ;  Ac  4=*^  '  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Gnost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God 
with  b.  ;  13*"  '  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold 
(RV  '  spake  out  boldly ')  and  said ' ;  1  Th  2^  '  we 
were  bold  (RV  '  waxed  bold')  in  our  God  to  speak 
unto  you  the  Gospel  of  God.'    See  Courage. 

J.  Hastings. 
BOLLED. — Ex  9*^  'the  barley  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  was  boiled'  (RVra  'was  in  bloom' ; 
Heb.  h'-jzi  gibh'61,  lit.  '  was  bud,'  i.e.  was  in  bud). 
The  Eng.  word  boll  (originally  something  swollen) 
is  a  seedvessel,  a  pod  ;  hence  '  was  boiled '  ( = '  was 
in  seed  ')  expresses  a  further  stage  of  groAvth  than 
the  Heb.  warrants.  J.  Hastings. 

BOLSTER  (something  '  swollen,'  cf.  '  boiled ')  is 
now  used  of  the  longer  and  firmer  cushion  under 
the  pillows,  but  was  formerly  often  syn.  Avith 
pillow.  It  occurs  in  AV  of  1  S  lO^s- 1«  26^-  "•  i^-  is, 
where  RV  always  'head'  ;  thus  1  S  IQ^*  '  Michal 
.  .  .  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  b.'  (RV  '  at 
the  head  thereof).  The  same  Heb.  (n^K-io)  is  tr'> 
'  pillows '  Gn  28"- ",  and  in  1  K  19«  [all]  '  head,' 
marg.  'bolster';  RV  always  'head.'  (For  the 
pecmiar  reading  hm-^  'ofc'K"!?  1  S  26'^  Budde  gives 
vo^Nn:;?  in  agreement  with  other  passages  and  the 
LXX  here.)  J.  Hastings. 

BOND.— See  Band.  1.  In  the  foil,  passages  the 
Gr.  word  tr^  '  bond '  is  SovXos,  '  slave,'  1  Co  12i»,  Gal 
3=»,  Eph  68,  Col  311  (RV  'bondman'),  Rev  13i«  19^8. 
2.  There  is  a  fig.  use  of  b.  in  Ac  8^,  Eph  4^,  Col  3" 
where  the  Gr.  is  a-vvdea-fios,  a  surgical  word  (though 
not  confined  to  surgery)  meaning  'a  ligament'; 
hence  Col  3^*  '  love,  which  is  the  b.  of  perfectness ' 
means  that  love  unites  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
into  one  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  just  as  the 
ligaments  bind  the  body  ;  in  Eph  4"  '  the  b.  of 
peace,'  peace  is  itself  the  ligament  or  uniting 
power  ;  Ac  8^  '  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  b.  of  iniquity '  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  Simon  is  described  as  '  a 
bundle  of  iniquity,'  but  that  meaning  of  <r.  lacks 
support  (see  Thayer,  s.v.)  ;  rather,  'thou  art 
bound  by  the  ligatures  or  fetters  of  iniquity.'  The 
Gr.  word  <r.  is  also  found  Col  2^^  (where  see  Light- 
foot),  RV  '  all  the  body,  being  supplied  and  knit  to- 
gether through  the  joints  and  bands.' 

Bondmaid,  a  female  slave,  Lv  19*»  (nijcp') ;  25*^-  ** 
(n^K,  tr^  'maid'  in  v.") ;  Gal  4*^  {iraidia-KTj,  tr. 
'  bondwoman  '  428-  ^-  *>■  si,  all  of  Hagar,  RV  '  hand- 
maid '  ;  IT.  is  used  also  of  the  maid  who  recognised 
Peter,  Mt  268»,  Mk  H*"- «»,  Lk  22'>«,  Jn  18"  [see 
Damsel],  of  Rhoda,  Ac  121^,  and  of  the  Philippian 
fortune-teller,  161").  Bondman  and  Bondwoman  = 
slave,  are  frequent.  Bondservant  occurs  in  AV 
only  once,  Lv  25^'  ;  but  where  the  Gr.  is  SoCXos,  slave, 
Rv  often  turns  '  servant '  of  AV  into  '  bondservant' 
(in  favour  of  'slave'  see  Horwill,  Contemp.  Rev. 
May  1896,  p.  707).  BondBervicc,  1  K  9*i  'upon 
those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  b.  (ns'v,  RV 
'  raise  a  levy  of  bondservants ').  Bondslave,  1  Mac 
2"  (SoiiKr,,  not  in  NT,  but  freq.  in  LXX,  RV  '  bond- 
woman ').    See  Slavery.  J.  Hastings. 

BONNET  is  the  rendering  in  AV  of  two  Heb. 
words,  iy;3p  (Ex  28«  29»,  Lv  8")  and  1x9  (Is  3-'», 
Ezk  44I8).  in  Ex  39^  the  two  are  conjoined,  'i{«5 
n^y^ji?.!.  RV  uniformly  gives,  instead  of  bonnets, 
head -tires,  except  Ezk  44i8  'tires.' 


Both  terms  apparently  refer  to  the  same  part 
of  the  head-dress  of  the  ordinary  priests.  Its 
distinctive  importance,  with  regard  to  the  priestly 
office  and  ranlc,  is  implied  in  Is  611°  ^^^  j.^j,  j^,;,^, 
'  as  a  bridegroom  makes  his  head-omament  like  a 
priest's,'  wiiich  Dillm.  and  Del.  understand  of 
winding  it  up  into  a  conical  point  (cf.  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  ii.  U7). 

In  determining  what  the  bonnet  was:  (1)  we  find 
it  distinguished  from  the  miznepheth  or  turban  of 
the  high  priest,  on  the  compactly  folded  front  of 
which  the  gold  plate  lay  fastened  with  a  cord 
(V'nj  Ex  28'^'"),  a  less  ornate  form  being  worn 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16*).  (2)  It 
was  highly  ornamental  '  for  glory  and  beauty '  (Ex 
28«).  (3)  It  was  of  fine  linen  (Ex  39^).  (4)  It  was 
one  of  the  items  of  elaborate  female  attire  (Is  3*). 

These  allusions  seem  to  converge  towards  an 
article  of  outdoor  wear,  needed  where  service 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  yet  having  a  distinctly 
decorative  purpose.  These  conditions  are  best  met 
by  the  loose  kerchief  for  head  and  neck,  which  is 
still  a  striking  feature  in  Oriental  dress  ;  and  in  its 
protective  iisefulness  and  dignified  elegance  is  an 
accommodation  at  once  to  the  climate  and  the 
character. 

While  this  bonnet  or  head -tire  among  the 
Bedawin  is  simply  a  square  of  black  or  blue 
cotton,  and  the  day-labourer  improvises  anything 
to  cover  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  that  worn 
by  the  men  of  the  towns  and  villages  is  a  fabric 
aoout  a  yard  square  of  the  finest  white  silk,  usually 
edged  with  bright  stripes,  and  called  a  kufiyeh. 

The  corresponding  art.  of  female  dress  is  the 
graceful  outdoor  veil  for  the  head  and  neck,  called 
a  turhah. 

This  would  connect  ny^^p  with  yjij,  and  the  Arab. 
kubba'ah  'cowl.'  According  to  this  interpretation, 
a  survival  of  the  article  in  a  modified  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  drapery  tliat  droops  in  light  loose  folds 
from  the  high  turban  of  the  Oriental  priest ;  and, 


TURKAN  OF  OKIKNTAI.  (QREKK)   TRIKST. 

by  its  connexion  with  the  monk's  hood  and  the 
conventual  veil,  is  still  among  the  insignia  of 
priestly  dress.     (SeeDRESS.)        G.  M.  Mackie. 

BOOK.— See  Writing. 

BOOTH. — At  the  season  when  the  fruits  of  field 
and  orchard  are  ripening,  the  Syrian  peasant  often 
finds  it  prudent  to  leave  his  home  in  the  village 
and  take  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  '  the  portion  of 
the  field '  belonging  to  him,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  guarding  liis  produce  against  ill-disposed  neigh- 
bours, and  of  more  effectively  carrying  on  the  work 
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of  the  grain  and  fruit  harvests.  To  shelter  him 
and  bis  from  the  noonday  heat  and  from  the  dews 
of  night  (cf.  is  4*),  a  small  hut  is  hastily  constructed 
of  leafy  branches  from  the  nearest  trees.  Such  an 
erection  is  called  in  Heb.  njs,  by  AV  variously 
rendered  ' booth,'  ' tabernacle,'  'pavilion,'  etc. 
Jonah's  b.  was  of  this  description  (4*),  and  so  were 
those  in  which  Jacob  sheltered  his  cattle  (whence 
the  name  Succoth),  Gn  33".  The  army  in  the 
field  was  similarly  protected  by  booths,  2  S  11*', 
1  K  20"- "  (EV  '  pavilions'). 

In  the  East  the  custom  still  prevails,  whereby 
the  owners  of  small  adjoining  vineyards  combine 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  watcher  to  protect  the 
ripening  grapes  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  For 
the  more  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty  the  watch- 
man is  provided  with  a  more  elaborate  booth.  Four 
stotit  poles  are  fixed  in  the  soil  a  few  feet  apart ;  to 
these  uprights  four  cross  pieces  are  firmly  secured, 
some  six  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  Boards 
resting  on  the  cross-pieces  form  the  floor,  while  the 
roof  is  made  in  a  similar  way  of  boughs  of  trees  or 
matting.  In  this  elevated  watch-tower  the  watch- 
man spends  his  nights,  gun  in  hand,  the  open  sides 
allo^\-ing  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  area  to  be 
observed.  This  is  the  '  b.  that  the  keeper  maketh ' 
to  which  Job  refers  (27^),  and  the  'cottage  (RV 
booth)  in  a  \*ineyard'  to  which  Isaiah  compares 
the  desolate  daughter  of  Zion.  See  illust.  under 
Cucumber.  For  booths  as  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Taberxacles,  see  that  article. 

A.  R.  S,  Kexxedy. 

BOOTY.— See  Wab. 

BORDER  OF  THE  Garmext.— See  Dress,  Frixoe. 
Borderer,  2  Mac  9^  '  the  princes  that  are  borderers 
and  neighbours'  {ol  rapaKeipt-evoi).  The  word  is  now 
almost  restricted  in  Eng.  to  those  who  dwell  on 
the  Border  between  England  and  Scotland.  Here 
it  is  an  accurate  tr**,  in  the  sense  of  one  whose 
country  touches  anothers. 

BORITH  (2  Es  l^).— One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra, 
called  in  1  Es  8»  Boccas,  and  in  1  Ch  6»-  «,  Ezr  1* 
BuKKl  (which  see). 

BORN,  BORNE.— 1.  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  discovers 
43  diHerent  senses  in  which  the  verb  'to  bear 'is 
used  ;  the  last  being  'to  give  birth  to,'  spoken  of  fe- 
male mammalia,  and  esp.  women.  The  past  ptcp.  of 
this  verb  is  either  '  borne '  or  '  bom '  (rarely  '  bore'), 
and  these  forms  were  at  first  used  indiscriminately 
for  all  the  senses  of  the  verb.  About  1660  '  borne' 
was  generally  abandoned,  and  '  bom '  retained  in 
all  senses,  feut  about  1775  '  borne '  was  re-estab- 
lished and  used  for  all  the  senses  of  the  verb  but 
one,  '  bom '  being  restricted  to  '  brought  into  the 
world.'  And  '  bom '  is  even  in  that  restricted 
sense  confined  to  the  passive  voice  and  a  kind  of 
neuter  signification ;  it  is  not  used  when  the 
mother  is  spoken  of. 

'  Borne  '  was  the  invariable  spelling  of  1611,  but 
later  edd.  and  printers  introduced  '  bom '  wherever 
the  meaning  is  '  brought  forth.'  RV  has  carefully 
restored  '  borne '  wherever  the  signification  is 
active  ;  thus  Gn  21'  '  his  son  that  was  bom  unto 
him,'  AV  and  RV  ;  but  21'  '  I  have  bom  him  a  son 
in  his  old  age,'  RV  '  home '.   See  also  H0MEBOF.X. 

2.  '  Bom  again '  in  1  P  1"  (RV  '  having  been 
begotten  again,'  as  1')  is  one  word  in  the  Gr.  (o^a- 
yevvdu)) ;  in  Jn  3'- '  '  bom  again '  (RV  '  bom  anew ') 
two  words  iyemniii)  dviisffep) ;  but  that  the  compound 
word  in  1  P  !*•  ^  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  two 
words  in  Jn  3^ '',  and  that  therefore  ivi,>der='  anew' 
here,  not  '  from  above,'  has  been  proved,  esp.  by 
Ezra  Abbot  in  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Boston,  ISSO,  p.  34  f. ;  London,  1892,  p.  30 ff.).  See 
Rkgexeratiox. 


3.  In  1  Co  15'  'one  b.  out  of  due  time,'  the  Gr. 
is  a  single  word,  furrpufia,  an  untimely  birth,  an 
abortion.*  J.  Uastlngs. 

BORROWING.— See  Debt. 

BOSOM. — See  Abraham's  Bosom. 

BOSOR  (Boc6p),  1  Mac  o»-*  — A  town  in  Gilead- 
The  site  is  uncertain. 

BOSORA  (Boffopa),  1  Mac  5*-  ".—Mentioned  with 
Bosor.  Apparently  the  great  city  of  Bosrah — the 
Roman  Bostra  on  the  £.  of  Bashan,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

BOSS  (Job  15*).— Bucklers  and  shields  were 
made  of  successive  skins  stretched  over  a  frame, 
a  layer  of  metal  being  superimposed  on  the 
whole.  To  break  the  force  of  a  blow,  metal  studs 
or  bosses  were  affixed  in  addition.  dariSa  i^uftoKb- 
effaat  were  kno-wn  to  Homer  (11.  iv.  448).  The  Heb. 
word  D'?|  gabhim,  '  bosses,'  properly  means  things 
rounded,  e.g.  the  back  of  an  animal  or  the  felloe  of 
a  wheel.  Possibly  in  Job  15*  the  true  meaning  is 
simply  the  convex  (back-like)  side  of  a  shield,  or 
again  it  might  be  the  metal  rim  ('felloe'),  'thick,' 
perhaps,  b^^use  threefold,  as  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles  (77.  xviiL  479,  xepi  d'  irrvya  jSa'XXe  ^ocuTp 
rplrXaKa).  W.  E.  BaRXES. 

BOTANY.— See  Plaxts. 

BOTCH,  a  swelling  (the  same  word  orig.  as 
'  boss '),  but  confined  to  disease,  an  eruption  in  the 
skin,  Dt  28*^ '  the  b.  of  Egypt,'  and  »  '  a  sore  b.' 
(pw,  RV  *  boil,'  as  elsewhere  in  AV  Ex  9*-  "• ",  Lv 
I318. !».».»  [1611  «bile'],  2  K  20^  Job  2',  Is  38» 
[all]).    See  jNIedictxe.  J.  Hastixgs. 

BOTTLE  (rcn,  Tib,  *>^  paps,  a^,  d<r«r4i ;  RV  skin, 
wine-skin). — The  multiplicity  of  names  is  sug- 
gestive of  its  manifold  use,  serving  as  a  receptacle 
at  once  for  a  tear  (Ps  56^)  and  a  thunderstorm 
(Job  38*^).  The  mention  of  bottle  in  connexion  with 
the  Gibeonites,  Hagar,  David,  etc.,  refers  to  both 
pastoral  and  agriciStnral  life  (Jos  9*,  Gn  21",  1  S 
25").  The  bottle  was  a  leathern  bag  made  from 
the  skins  of  the  young  kid,  goat,  cow,  or  buffalo. 
The  largest  ones  were  roughly  sqnared  and  sewn 
up.  The  smaller  were  drav^n  off  entire,  thus  retain- 
ing the  shape  of  the  animal  with  the  legs  removed. 
Those  for  holding  water,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
usually  had  the  nair  left  on,  but  for  wine  and  oil 
the  taiming  had  to  be  more  thoroughly  done.  This 
was  by  means  of  oak-bark  and  seasoning  in  smoke, 
a  process  that  gave  a  pitchy  astringency  of  flavour 
to  the  wine  contained  in  them.  The  distension  that 
the  leather  unden^ent  once,  and  once  only,  during 
fermentation,  gave  the  parable  that  each  age  must 
interpret  for  itself  with  regard  to  the  new  treat- 
ment of  new  traths  (Mt  9'',  Mk  2^,  Lk  5"). 

The  skin-bottle,  being  portable  and  unbreakable, 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  deep  stone-built  well, 
the  shepherd's  troughs,  and  the  encampment  of  the 
traveller  in  waterless  districts.  The  carrying  of 
water  for  sale  for  household  purposes  has  often 
been  an  emblem  of  servitude,  and  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  aged  and  infirm.  One  of  the  characteristic 
figures  in  Oriental  towns  during  summer  is  the 
man  who  sells  from  his  dripping  goat-skin  the 
refreshing  drink  of  iced-water  flavoured  with 
lemon,  rose,  or  liquorice,  temptingly  clapping  his 
brass  cups,  and  crying  '  Drink,  drink,  thirsty  one ' 
(cf.  Is  55').  While  the  bottle  is  highly  prized,  and 
its  water  is  a  grateful  necessity,  the  luxury  of  the 

*  On  this  word  see  esp.  Bnxtable  in  JS^qgositor,  Second  series, 
ToL  iii.  p.  369  ff. 
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East  belongs  to  the  spring  itself,  to  the  draught 
from  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  Hence  the  com- 
parison at  Jacob's  well  (.In  4"),  and  the  one  blessed 
terminus  of  all  the  Shepherd's  leading  (Rev  7"). 

For  Bottle  of  earthenware  see  Pitcher,  Vessel. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BOTTOM. — 1.  Common  enough  for  the  deep  of  the 
sea,  '  bottom  '  is  used  in  Zee  P  for  a  deep  place  in 
the  land,  a  valley  :  '  the  myrtle  trees  that  were  in 
the  b.'  (RVm  'shady  place,'  Heb.  TK  nVit^g,  Baer 
n^s^S  ;  the  pi.  is  used  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  Jon 
2*,'  of  a  river  Zee  10",  and  of  miry  places  Ps  69* ; 
see  Wright  on  Zee  1*).    Compare— 

'  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom.' 

Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  ii.  79. 

The  word  is  still  used  locally  in  this  sense.  2. 
The  pi.  '  l)ottoms '  occurs  Jon  2"  '  I  went  down  to 
the  b.  of  the  mountains  '  (3iii3,  lit.  'a  cutting  of!','  as 
AVm) ;  Wis  17"  '  out  of  the  bottoms  of  inevitable 
hell '  {i^  ddvvdrov  ^dov  ^ii'xwj'). 

3.  Bottomless  Pit  is  the  AV  tr°  of  ^piap  rrjs 
d^ijffffov,  Rev  9^- '  (RV  '  pit  of  the  abyss '),  and  of 
A^vacros  alone,  9"  IV  17«  20i- »  (RV  'abyss').  See 
Abyss.  J.  Hastings. 

BOUGH.— Dt  24«'  AVm,  'when  thou  beatest 
thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  bough  it'  (text 
'thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  ').  This 
is  the  only  example  of  a  verb  '  b.'  in  this  sense,  and 
it  has  been  missed  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  It  is  formed 
directly  from  the  noun  in  imitation  of  the  Heb.  (iniS'Ti 
from  n-iK3  a  bough).  J.  Hastings. 

BOUGHT 1  S  25»  AVm  '  in  the  midst  of  the  b. 

of  a  sling.'  The  b.  is  the  loop  or  '  bowed'  part  of 
the  sling  on  which  the  stone  was  laid.  Bow,  as 
most  modern  versions  of  AV  have  it,  was  never 
used  in  this  sense.  '  Bout '  is  another  spelling,  as 
Milton,  U Allegro,  140 — 

'  In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linkM  sweetness  long  drawn  out.' 

J.  Hastings. 

BOW. — 1.  In  archery,  see  next  article.  2.  See 
Rainbow.  3.  Bow  as  a  verb  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, rendering  many  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.  Most 
usages  are  clear,  but  notice  :  '  Bow,'  or  '  bow  the 
knee,'  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  as  Jg  5^  '  At  her 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay '  (Moore,  '  sank  down, 
fell,  lay  still,'  who  explains  that  ]n.^  is  properly 
'  bend  the  knees,'  kneel,  crouch,  squat  on  the  heels, 
said  of  a  mortally  wounded  man  whose  knees  fail 
under  him,  2  K  9*«)  ;  the  same  Heb.  in  Est  3* 
'  Mordecai  b***  not  nor  did  him  reverence,'  i.e. 
neither  b"*^  the  knee  nor  fell  i)rostrate  ;  and  in  Ps 
22=®  '  All  they  that  go  down  to  tlie  dust  shall  b. 
before  him,'  which  Del.  explains  :  all  that  for  want 
are  ready  to  die  (the  '  dust,'  njy,  being  the  grave), 
go  down  upon  their  knees,  because  they  are 
esteemed  Avorthy  of  a  place  at  this  table  ;  and  Is 
Ab^  '  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,'  quoted  in  Ro 
14",  Ph  2'«  {KifixTw).  In  Mt  27-'»  '  they  bowed  the 
knee  before  him,'  RV '  kneeled,'  the  Gr.  is  yovnirfT^o) 
from  ydvv,  knee,  and  ir^rw,  i.e.  irlirru),  fall.  Of  Gn 
41*^  '  they  cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee,'  the 
Heb.  '!!"?3K  is  separately  discussed  under  Abrech. 

Besides  '  bow  the  knee  '  we  have  bow  the  head,  Is 
68'  '  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  rush,'  Jn  19**  '  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost '  ;  how  the 
face,  Lk  24'  '  they  were  afraid,  and  l)owed  down 
their  faces  to  the  earth'  ;  boio  the  back,  Ro  11'"; 
beta  the  shoulder,  Gn  49"  '  he  Ijowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear  '  ;  bow  the  neck.  Sir  3.3=*  '  A  yoke  and  a  collar 
do  bow  the  neck ' ;  bow  the  loin-i,  Sir  47'*  'thou  didst 
bow  thy  loins  unto  women ' ;  bow  the  ear,  2  K  19'* 
'Lord,  bow  down  thine  ear  (RV  'incline  thine 
ear'),  and  hear' ;  and  hmv  the  heart,  2  S  19"  '  he 
bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah '  ;  '  Bow 
the  heavens,'  a  strongly  transitive  use,  is  found 


2  S  22"»=Ps  18»,  and  144"  (the  Heb.  is  the  common 
verb  .19)  ndtdh,  to  bend,  and  the  figure  is  that  J " 
caused  the  clouds  to  descend  with  Him  as  He 
descended  to  judgment).    See  Bowing. 

J.  Hastings. 

BOW 'Battle-bows,'  so    named  (Zee  g'"  10^), 

were  probably  of  bronze  (n^'nj  nihosheth),  a  metal 
harder  than  copper,  being  composed  of  copper  and 
tin,  difi'erent  therefore  from  our  brass,  winch  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  Such  bows  needed 
great  strength  to  bend  (Ps  IS**  RV,  which,  how- 
ever, reads  'bow  of  brass.'  Cf.  2K  9**).  Bows 
might  also  be  made  of  two  straight  horns  joined 
together  (Homer,  II.  iv.  105-111),  or  again  of 
wood. 

'  A  deceitful  bow '  is  used  (Ps  78'^,  Hos  7")  as  a 
figure  for  a  person  who  disappoints  the  hopes  formed 
of  him.  A  bow  might  be  '  deceitful '  through 
simply  missing  its  mark,  or  through  breaking,  and 
so  missing.  Teucer's  bow-string  breaks  (Homer, 
II.  XV.  463-465),  and  the  arrow  wanders  from  the 
mark.  'Deceitful'  (.to-i  rimiyyah)  might  also  be 
rendered  'slack,' so  that  possibly  a  badly-strung 
bow  may  be  meant.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

BOWELS.— 1.  Literally,  as  2  Ch  21"  '  the  LORD 

smote  him  in  his  boAvels  (cyo)  with  an  incurable 
disease' ;  *  Ac  1'*  'he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  {avXAyxva.)  gushed  out.'  2.  Figur- 
atively as  the  seat  of  deep-felt  emotions  :  (a)  with 
n';n=r  murmur  or  thrill,  of  aflection  or  sympathy, 
Is  16"  63"  (the  cogn.  subst.  AV  paraphrases 
'  yearning ')  Jer  312",  Ca  5* ;  (6)  Ps  40»  '  Thy  law  is 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels,'  i.e.  the  object  of  my 
innermost  affections ;  (c)  of  distressing  emotions, 
Job  303''  (see  Davidson,  ad  loc).  La  1-*  2"  (lit.  'are 
in  ferment ').     See  Body  and  Medicine. 

J.  Hastings. 
BOWING  (';»3),  Ps  62\  meaning  bulged,  burst, 
overthrown. — The  ref.  is  to  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  '  overflowing  shower ' 
of  Ezk  13"  38-''^,  Avhich  in  an  hour  sometimes  con- 
verts a  garden  into  a  sheet  of  water.  To  obAnate 
such  pressure,  garden  walls  in  Syria  are  built  with 
openings  to  let  oft"  the  water.        G.  M.  Mackie. 

BOWL. — i.  A  vessel  of  this  sort,  a  hollow  dish  in 
which  to  receive  the  milk  of  the  flock  and  present 
the  simple  family  meal,  is  indispensable  for  even 
the  lowest  stage  of  nomad  life.  1  or  these  purposes 
the  primitive  Hebrews,  like  the  wandering  tribes 
of  to-day,  doubtless  used  bowls  of  wood  instead  of 
fragile  earthenware.  It  was  in  such  a  dish,  '  a  b. 
fit  for  lords'  (AV  'a  lordly  dish '),  that  Jael  offered 
Sisera  a  draught  of  sour  milk  (Jg  5^).  The  same 
word  ('?5P,  LXX  XeKdvrj,  (A,  \aKdvr)),  .see  Moore, 
Judges,  pp.  164  f.)  denotes  the  b.  into  which  Gideon 
wrung  tne  water  from  his  fleece  (Jg  6**).  From 
both  these  passages  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Veo 
was  a  dish  of  at  least  medium  size ;  in  Gideon's 
case  it  may  have  been  of  the  porous  earthenware 
(see  Pottery)  which  h<is  been  in  use  among  the 
settled  population  of  Canaan  from  the  earliest 
times.  Many  specimens  of  this  ware  were  found 
by  the  officers  of  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund,  and  more 
recently  by-Flinders  Petrie  and  Bliss  in  the  mound 
of  Tell  el-IIesy  (see  Petrie,  Lachish,  and  Bliss, 
A  Mo^ind  of  Many  Cities,  passim). 

ii.  The  large  silver  bowls  presented  by  '  the 
princes  of  the  congregation'  (xsu  7'*'^')  have  been 
mentioned  tinder  Bason.  The  same  word  {PIK)  is 
applied  by  Am  (6*)  to  the  large  and  costly  bowls 

•  Cf.  2  Mac  96  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  '  But  the  Lord 
Almighty,  the  God  of  Israel,  smote  nim  with  an  incurable  and 
invisible  plague ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  those  words,  a 
pain  of  tne  bowels  that  was  remediless  came  upon  him,  and 
sore  tormentfi  of  the  inner  parts  ;  and  that  most  Justly,  for  he 
had  tormented  other  men  s  bowels  with  many  and  strani^ 
torments.' 


BOX 
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used  by  the  nobles  of  Samaria  for  their  debauches. 
Jer.  mentions  a  still  larger  b.  (r??,  AV  '  pot ' — Gn 
44^-  of  Joseph's  '  cup '),  corresponding  to  the  crater, 
from  which  the  drinking  cups  (nio3)  were  re- 
plenished (Jer  35*).  The  material  was  no  doubt 
silver. 

iii.  In  AV  bowl  is  the  rendering  of  ir2i  as  applied 
to  tlie  cup  (RV)  or  calyx  of  beaten  work  used  as  an 
ornament  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  golden 
candlestick  (see  under  Tabernacle). 

iv.  n'^i  Zee  4',  also  in  correct  text  of  v.*,  is  the 
bowl  or  receptacle  for  oil  in  the  candlestick  of 
Zechariah's  vision,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  ref.  to  the  'lamp  of  life'  (Ec  12').  It  also 
denotes  the  bowl-shaped  or  spheroidal  capitals  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  K  7"-  *^,  2  Gh  i''-^  ^). 

V.  In  Is  5P"-^,  for  'dregs  of  the  cup,'  etc.,  RV 
fenders  '  b.  of  the  cup '  (ois  nsjij) ;  the  second  word, 
however,  is  best  regarded  as  a  gloss  to  explain  the 
preceding  unusual  word.  In  Rev  passim  RV  adopts 
'  bowl '  as  the  equivalent  of  <pid\7}  (AV  '  vial ').  lor 
other  changes  of  RV  (including  -rspj  AV  'bason,' 
RV  '  bowl'),  see  Bason.        A.  R.  S.  Kexxedv. 

BOX — In  2  K  91-3  AV,  a  box  (i\s)  of  oil  is  men- 
tioned, RV  vial.  In  1  S  10^  it  is  said  that  Samuel 
'  took  the  vial  (-5)  of  oil,'  in  16^  God's  command  to 
Samuel  is  '  fill  thy  horn  {p,;;)  with  oU.'  It  seems 
probable  that  horn  is  the  true  meaning,  as,  being 
closed  at  the  tip,  it  could  easily  be  sealed  up  at 
the  other  end  and  carried  about.  Perfume  boxes 
(wpirnn;)  are  spoken  of  in  Is  3-*  RV.  In  Van  Dyck's 
Arab.  tr.  they  are  called  hdnajir,  the  common 
word  for  small  pots  of  earthenware  for  carrying 
ointments.  In  Mt  26^  Mk  14^,  Lk  7^  '  alabaster 
box  (RV  cruse)  of  ointment'  {aXd^aarpov)  is  men- 
tioned. The  word  used  in  Arabic  is  kdrurah, 
which  may  mean  a  small  vase  or  jar  of  earthen- 
ware or  other  material.  In  Syria  olive  oU  is  often 
kept  sealed  up  in  small  earthen  jars.  The  word 
alabaster,  though  originally  applied  to  vases  made 
of  that  substance,  seems  to  have  been  often  used 
for  a  vessel  containing  an  unguent  without  special 
regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  Avas  made.  As 
the  ointment  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  very 
precious,  it  is  probable  that  the  vase  may  have 
been  alabaster.  The  breaking  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  seal,  not  to  the  vase.  W.  Carslaw. 

BOX  TREE  (Ts^x?  trashsMr,  \e6icif,  KdSpos,  Aq. 
Th.  daaaoi'p,  buxus,  pinus). — The  only  species  of 
box  found  in  Bible  lands  is  Buxus  longifolia,  Boiss., 
which  is  a  shrub  from  2  to  3  ft.  high.  It  does  not 
^ow  south  of  Mt.  Cassius,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  did  in  historical  times.  It  is  improbable  that 
it  was  at  all  familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  other  trees  alluded  to  in  the  three  passages  in 
which  the  tiashshur  is  mentioned  (Is  41^  60>^,  Ezk 
27^)  were  familiar.  They  are  the  cedar,  shittah  (RV 
acacia),  myrtle,  fir,  oak,' pine  ;?).  It  is  unlikely  that 
an  unfamiliar  and  insignificant  bush  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  these,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ravrtle,  the  emblem  of  greenness  and  triumph,  were 
all  lordly  trees,  and  familiar  to  those  who  heard  the 
prophecy.  Its  name  signifies  erectness  or  tall- 
ness,  which  indicates  that  it  also  was  a  stately 
tree.  Unfortunately,  philology  gives  us  no  help 
in  soh-ing  the  question,  as  the  word  teashshur  has 
not  been  preser\-ed  in  the  Arabic.  The  old  Arab. 
VS  gives  sherbin,  which  is  one  name  for  the  wild 
form  of  Cupressus  sempervirens,  L.,  the  cypress. 
This  Ls  a  stately  tree,  and  everyway  suitable.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  fine  evergreens  in  Bible  lands, 
as  the  CUician  spruce,  Abies  Cilidca,  Boiss.  :  the 
alpine  juniper,  Juniperus  excelsa,  L.  (Arab. 
Hzzdb) ;  the  large-fruited  juniper,  J.  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.  et  Sm.  ;  the  plum-miited  juniper,  J. 
drupacea.  Lab.  ;  any  one  of  which  would  do  for 


tiashshur.  It  is  useless  to  come  to  the  LXX  for 
light,  as  it  translates  the  word  in  one  passage  \evKrf, 
the  white  poplar,  and  in  another  KiBpot,  the  cedar. 
The  positive  determination  of  the  tree  is  hopeless. 
It  would  be  better  to  transliterate  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  algum,  and  call  it  the  teashshur. 

G.  E.  Post. 
BOY.— See  Children. 

BOZEZ  (yfc),  1  S  14*. — A  steep  cliff  on  one  side 
of  the  Michmash  gorge  opposite  Seneh.  It  seems 
to  be  the  northern  clitt',  a  remarkable  bastion 
of  rock  E.  of  Michmash.  The  valley  is  precipitous, 
and  the  S.  cliff  is  in  shade  during  most  of  the  day, 
while  the  N.  is  efxposed  to  the  noonday  sun. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

BOZKATH  (npi-).— A  town  of  Judah,  Jos  15», 
2  K  22',  in  the  plain  near  Lachish  and  Eglon. 
Unknown. 

BOZSAH  (nrjs?  *a  fortification'). — There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  and  the  effort  to 
identify  them  has  resulted  in  some  c-onfusion.  In 
Snuth's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1893,  the 
letterpress  rules  out  Bosrah  in  Haurdn ;  yet  a 
picture  of  this  city  is  given  as  an  illustration 
of  Bozrah.  Bozrah  of  Edom  was  a  city  of  great 
antiquity  (Gn  36^=1  Ch  1*^).  Its  fate  is  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Edom  (Is  34«,  Jer  W^,  Am 
1^).  It  is  referred  to  again  in  Is  63^,  and  probably 
in  Mic  OP.  El-Buseireh,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Tufileh, 
the  ancient  Tophel  (Dt  1^),  on  the  main  road  N. 
from  Petra,  suits  the  geographical  conditions  ;  but 
the  ruins  are  insignificant.  Another  possible 
identification  is  Kusur  Boshair.  These  towers  lie 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Dibon  (Dhibdn),  and  more 
probably  represent  Bezer — t/z — '  in  the  wilderness,' 
the  city  of  refuge  (Dt  4^),  and  the  Bezer  of  the 
Moabite  Stone.     (S€«,  however,  Bezer.) 

There  remains  the  question  of  Bozrah  in  Moab 
(Jer  48**).  Some  (e.g.  jDiUmann  on  Dent.)  identify 
this  with  Bezer ;  but  the  great  city  Bosrah  esh- 
Shdm  in  Haurdn  has  also  many  advocates.  This 
latter  is  certainly  the  Bosora  of  1  Mac  5^  ».  "The 
case  for  Bosrah  rests  chiefly  on  the  identification 
of  Umm  el-JemM,  15  miles  S.,  with  Beth-gam (il, 
and  El-Kurtyeh,  7  miles  E.,  with  Kerioth,  named 
with  Bozrah  in  this  passage.  Beth-gamfll,  however, 
may  be  identical  with  Jemail,  8  miles  E.  of  Dibon, 
while  Beth-raeon  is  almost  certainly  Ma'in  S.W. 
of  Medeba.  It  is  also  contended  that  Bozrah 
being  in  the  Mish6r,  Bosrah  is  too  far  north.  But 
Aphek  is  in  the  Mishdr)  so  probably  was  Bosrah, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  The  cities  of  Moab,  'far  and 
near,'  are  included  in  this  judgment.  Bosrah  is 
just  about  the  same  distance  from  Nebo  as  el- 
Buseireh,  viz.  about  60  miles,  and  it  may  quite 
po^ibly  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Moab  at  that 
time.  W.  EwiXG. 

BRACELET  (t=»,  n-j^-x,  nrj,  ^'n|,  n-T?).  —  The 
bracelet  has  always  b^n  a  favourite  ornament  in 
the  East.  It  is  found  of  many  designs  :  plain  ring, 
flat  band,  of  twisted  wires,  interlinked  rings,  and 
connected  squares,  solid  or  perforated,  with  or 
without  pendants.  Bracelets  are  made  of  gold, 
sUver,  copper,  brass,  glass,  and  even  enamelled 
earthenware.  While  highly  ornamental,  they 
had,  when  in  the  possession  of  women,  the  further 
recommendation  of  being  inalienable :  not  to  be 
taken  by  the  husl«nd,  nor  seized  for  Ms  debts. 

The  bracelet  of  Gn  58^  is  in  RV  '  cord,'  referring 
probably  to  the  cord  of  softly-twisted  wool  for  the 
shepherd's  head-dress.  The' bracelets  of  Ex  35**, 
RV  '  brooches '  (unoriental),  were  most  likely 
nose-rings. 

The  bracelet  appears,  together  with  the  crown,  as 
one  of  the  royal  insignia  in  2  S  1^**.     It  is  probable 
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that  in  2  K  11"  also  we  ought,  with  Wellhausen 
and  W.  R.  Smith (O^'JC-,  311  n.),  to  read  'bracelets' 
(nnvsn)  for  '  testimony '  (nnvn).      G.  M.  Mackie. 

BRAG Jth   16"   'He  bragged  (elwey,  RV  'he 

said ')  that  he  would  burn  up  my  borders ' ;  Sir  11 
(heading)  '  Brag  not  of  thy  wealth  ' ;  2  Mac  9^  '  he 
nothing  at  all  ceased  from  his  bragging '  (dyepo/x^a, 
RV  '  rude  insolence ') ;  and  15^=*  '  with  proud 
brags'  {ifityaXavxvtre,  so  RV).  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  undignitied  words  in  the  Apocrypha  of 
1611,  of  which  Scrivener  complains.  'Even  when 
their  predecessor  (the  Bishops'  Bible)  sets  them  a 
better  example,  they  resort  to  undignified,  mean, 
almost  vulgar  words  and  phrases ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the  pain- 
ful impression  of  having  disparaged  the  import- 
ance of  their  own  work,  or  or  having  imperfectly 
realised  the  truth  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well ' — Introd.  to  Carnb.  Paragraph 
Bible,  p.  Ixv*.  The  word  is  stUl  in  use,  and  still 
somewhat  undignilied.  J.  Hastings. 

BRAMBLE.— See  Thorns  and  Thistles. 

BRAN.— In  Bar  6"  'The  women  .  .  .  burn  bran 
for  perfume '  [to.  irlrvpa).     See  PERFUME. 

BRANCH  is  the  tr.  in  OT  of  a  variety  of  Heb. 
words,  of  which  those  that  chiefly  concern  us  are 
— 1.  ."n"io|  (from  i.'ji  'trim'  or  'prune'),  used  of  the 
branch  of  a  grape-vine,  Nu  13^,  Ezk  15^  and 
figuratively  of  Israel  in  Nah  2*.  It  is  this  term 
that  is  employed  in  Ezk  8",  where  the  words,  '  They 
put  the  branch  to  their  nose,'  apparently  describe 
some  ceremony  connected  witn  sun  -  worship. 
Little,  however,  is  known  with  certainty  regard- 
ing the  custom  referred  to,  even  if  the  text  is  not 
corrupt.  (See  commentaries  of  Smend  and  of  A.  B. 
Davidson,  adloc.)  The  same  word  also  occurs  in 
the  phrase  -\\  n-iiDi  '  strange  slips,'  of  Is  17^".  See 
Adonis.  2.  'n;3}'v,  lit.  '  sucker  Job  14'',  used  of 
Israel  under  the  figure  of  a  cedar  Ezk  17^,  an  olive 
Hos  14«,  a  vine  Ps  80"  (RV  'shoot'),  of  the  wicked 
under  the  fi^re  of  a  tree  Job  8i«  (RV  '  shoot')  15*^. 
Vigorous,  widely-spreading  branches  are  a  symbol 
of  prosperity  (cr.  Ps  37^,  where  the  wicked  man  is 
spoken  of  as  '  spreading  himself  like  a  green  tree 
in  its  native  soil ').  3.  n"?  Job  15^^,  properly  '  palm- 
branch'  as  in  RV  of  Is  9"  19^*,  where  'palm- 
branch'  and  'rush'  are  parallel  respectively  to 
'head'  and  'tail,'  the  rulers  and  the  rabble  (cf. 
Del.  adloc).  4.  "ixj,  lit.  a  little  fresh  green  twig, 
as  in  Is  IP  60^S  Dn  11^.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
ode  on  the  kin^  of  Babylon,  Is  14^*,  where  the 
words  '  an  abominable  branch'  (a^nj  ivj)  apparently 
designate  a  useless  shoot  cut  oft"  and  left  to  rot  (ct. 
Jn  15'  iBX-ridr)  l^w  (iis  t6  /cXij^ua  Kal  e^Tjpdvdr],  '  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered').  5.  nsy. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  term  lies  in  its  employ- 
ment in  Messianic  prophecies.  Instead  of  '  branch,' 
W,  R.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Smith  prefer  to  render  it 
'spring.'  RVm  offers  a  choice  amongst  the 
renderings  '  shoot,' '  sprout,' '  bud.'  In  the  earliest 
passage  where  nijy  occurs  with  a  Messianic  refer- 
ence, Is  4*,  it  has  manifestly  no  personal  sense. 
'The  spring  of  J",  the  God-given  fruits  of  the 
earth,  are  the  true  glory  of  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
the  best  of  blessings,  because  they  come  straight 
from  heaven,  and  are  the  true  basis  of  a  peaceful 
and  God-fearing  life'  (W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of 
Israel,  329).  The  language  both  of  Is  4''  and  of  1 1^ 
seems  to  underlie  Jeremiah's  reference  to  the 
Messianic  king  as  the  'Righteous  Branch'  (n.?2f 
pny)  or  'Branch  of  Righteousness'  (nijn^  n^^f),  Jer 
23*  33''.  n.?it  reaches,  finally,  the  rank  of  a  personal 
name  of  the  Messiah  in  Zee  3'  6'*  'my  Servant 
the  Branch,'  '  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch.' 


6.  njij  is  used  repeatedly  by  P  of  the  '  branches'  of 
the  golden  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex  25^- 
37"  etc. 

In  NT  four  Gr.  words  are  tr.  '  branch.*  1. 
patov,  Jn  12»»  (cf.  1  Mac  13").  I'alm  Sunday  is 
called  in  the  Greek  Church  ij  KvpiaKi]  tQ>v  Baiwv.  2. 
K\d8oi,  Mt  13*''  etc.,  used  figuratively  of  descend- 
ants, e.g.  of  Israel  as  the  '  natural  branches,' 
Ro  1118.  ".18. 19. 21  (cf.  Sir  23^  40>*).  3.  kXtj/m,  use<l 
especially  of  a  vine-branch,  Jn  15'^'',  where  Christ 
is  the  vine  and  His  disciples  are  the  branches.  4. 
(TTt/Sds,  Mk  11",  a  4ir'  Xe7.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  in  describing  Jesus' 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerus.,  each  use  a  difierent 
word  for  '  branch,'  namely,  kMSo^,  a-TijSdi,  and  patov 
respectively.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BRAND.— 1.  Zee  3^  'a  b.  plucked  out  of  the 
fire '  (i5x  'iid,  perhaps  orig.  a  bent  stick  used  to 
stir  the  fire,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  ;  tr''  '  firebrand,'  Is  7* 
'these  two  tails  [i.e.  stumps]  of  smoking  fire- 
brands ' ;  and  Am  4'^  '  a  firebrand'  [RV  '  brand,'  to 
keep  up  connexion  with  Zee]  plucked  out  of  the 
burning').  2.  Jg  15'  '  when  he  liad  set  the  brands 
on  fire  '  (t?"?,  tr"^  '  firebrand '  IS'').  Samson's  '  fire- 
brand' was  a  stick  of  wood  wrapped  with  some 
absorbent  material  and  saturated  with  oil  (Moore, 
Judges,  p.  341).  It  is  the  same  Heb.  word  that 
is  used  of  the  '  lamps '  (RV  '  torches '),  which 
Gideon's  men  carried  in  their  pitchers,  Jg  7'*. 
The  name  of  Deborah's  husband,  Lappidoth  ( Jg  4*), 
is  a  plu.  of  the  same  word.  "  See  Lamp.  For 
Branding,  see  Crimes  and  Punishment.?. 

J.  Hastings. 

BRASS  (n^'n:,  xiXk^s). — Brass  is  composed  of 
copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter.  The  word  is  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  any  in- 
stance it  means  the  alloy  just  described,  as  brass  is 
very  rarely  found  amongst  the  remains  of  early  cities ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  weapons  and  implements 
of  copper  and  bronze  are  abundant,  associated  with 
those  of  stone  and,  less  frequently,  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  Dt  8'  '  a  land  .  .  .  out  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  dig  brass,'  shows  that  the  word  was 
used  for  copper.  That  the  latter  was  worked 
largely  in  Arabia  Petrjea  is  well  known  (see  Mines, 
Mining).  The  abundance  of  bronze,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  amongst  the  early  nations 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  tin  is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  its  value  in  giving 
hardness  and  other  qualities  to  copper  Avas  dis- 
covered more  than  2000  years  B.C.  Thus  knives, 
hatchets,  hammers,  spears,  and  other  articles,  both  of 
copper  and  of  bronze,  have  been  discovered  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Chaldjeadating  back  to  about  B.C.  2286.  * 
The  use  of  copper,  bronze,  and  other  metals  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  the  Exodus, 
and  they  appear  to  have  understood  the  art  both 
of  hardening  bronze  and  of  making  it  flexible  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  us.f  The  art  of  making  bronze 
is  clearly  referred  to  by  Homer  in  his  description  of 
the  fashioning  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  Vulcan 
{II.  xviii.  474,  where  copper  and  tin  [/cao-airfpos] 
are  both  melted  in  the  furnace) ;  and  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  brought  to  light  by  the  memor- 
able labours  of  Schliemann,  battle-axes,  lances, 
knives,  arrow-heads,  and  various  ornaments  both 
of  copper  and  of  bronze,  were  discovered,  together 
with  tne  moulds  of  mica-schist  and  sandstone  in 
which  some  of  these  weapons  were  cast.  5:  Copper 
and  bronze  celts  have  been  discovered  by  di  Cesnola 

•  Rawlinson  Atu).  Monar.  i.  96  (ed.  1879). 

t  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  iii.  241,  253 ;  Pcrrot  and  OhipieJi. 
Hist.  Anc.  Egi/p.  AH,  U.  378  (1883).  Evans  considers  that  when 
the  earliest  books  of  OT  were  written,  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
brass,  and  bronze  were  known  ;  Atus.  Bronze  Implements,  p.  6. 

:  Schliemann,  Iliog,  vii.  433-43."; ;  Troja,  p.  100.  Troy  was 
captured  by  the  Greeks  about  B.C.  1184. 
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in  Cyprus  amongst  the  remains  of  Phoenician 
settlers,*  and  they  are  abundant  in  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  associated  with  remains  of  pre-historic 
man. 

Bible  References.— In  the  Bible  'brass'  {i.e. 
copper  or  bronze)  is  referred  to  both  actually  and 
symbolically ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider 
tne  passages  under  these  two  heads — 

{A)  Actual. — 1.  In  Gn  4^  Tubal-cain  is  described 
as  the  '  forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  brass 
and  iron,'  RVm  'copper  and  iron.'  This  is  the 
earliest  record  of  the  use  of  these  metals.  Some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  bv  Evans  on  the  word  iron, 
and  he  suggests  that  it  has  been  introduced  at  a 
later  period  during  transcription,  and  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  the  age  in  which  Tubal-cain 
lived,  t  2.  In  Ex  38^"*  the  ad  tar  of  bumt-offering 
overlaid  with  brass  ;  also  the  laver  and  vessels  of 
brass.  The  brass  of  the  ottering  was  70  talents  and 
2400  shekels  (v.^).  3.  In  Nu  219  Moses  makes  a 
serpent  of  brass,  and  sets  it  upon  a  standard-  i. 
Dt  8*  '  A  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass' t  (copper).  5.  In 
1  S  IT'  Goliath  of  Gath  clad  in  armour  of  brass. 
6.  In  2  S  8*  King  Da^•id  took  '  exceeding  much 
brass'  from  Betah  and  from  Berothai,  cities  of 
Hadadezer.  7.  In  1  K  7'^  Hiram  of  Tyre  'a 
worker  in  brass.'  8.  In  2  K  25^*-",  Jer  52^^  the 
brazen  vessels  and  pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
broken  and  carried  away  by  the  Chaldteans.  9.  In 
1  Ch  lo^  'Cymbals  of  brass.'  10.  In  Job  28^ ^ 
'  Brass  (copper)  is  molten  out  of  stone.'  11.  In  Mt 
10*  'Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in 
your  purses.'     12.  In  Rev  9^  '  Idols  of  brass.' 

{B)  Symbolical. — 1.  {Dazzling  heat  and  drought) 
Dt  28-*  '  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass.'  2.  {Strength,  resistance)  «Job  6"  'Is  my 
flesh  of  brass'?  'his  (behemoth's §)  bones  are  as 
tubes  of  brass,'  Job  40"  RV ;  he  (leviathan ;[) 
'counteth  brass  as  rotten  wood,' Job  41".  Z.{Pouxr) 
Ps  107^°  'He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass'; 
Is  45^  '  I  -svill  break  in  pieces  the  doors  of  brass.' 

4.  {Richness)  Is  W  '  For  wood  (I  will  brin^)  brass.' 

5.  {Brilliancy)  Dn  2**  'His  belly  and  tnighs  of 
brass '  (Nebuchadrezzar's  image) ;  Dn  10*  '  His  feet 
like  in  colour  to  burnished  brass '  (Daniel's  vision) ; 
also  Rev  1«.  e.  {Om  destitute  of  love)  1  Co  13^ 
'  Sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal,'  RV. 

E.  Hull. 
BRAVERY. — Although  b.  is  used  in  the  modem 
sense  of  courage  as  early  as  in  any  other,  it  had 
two  other  meanings  which  have  now  been  lost. 
1.  Connected  probably  with  '  brag '  etymologically, 
it  expressed  boasting,  as  '  No  Man  is  an  Atheist, 
however  he  pretend  it,  and  serve  the  Company 
\vith  his  Braveries' — Donne  (1631);  and  esp.  a 
military  display,  as  '  The  whole  Campe  (not  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  but  a  bravery)  flea  amaine ' — 
Raleigh  (1614),  Hist,  of  World,  ui.  93.  2.  It  ex- 
pressed splendour,  often  passing  into  ostentation 
(so  still  locally),  as  '  The  braverie  of  this  world 
.  .  .  likened  is  to  flowre  of  grasse ' — Tusser  (1573). 
This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  in  Is  3^  '  the  b.  of  their 
tinkling  ornaments '  (n"iK?n  Amer.  RV  '  beauty  '). 
Cf.  Shaks.  Taming  of  Shrew,  IV.  iii.  57 — 

'  With  scarfs  and  bms  and  doable  change  of  bravery.' 

Bravely  occurs  Jth  10*  '(Judith)  decked  herself 
bravely  {iKaWunrlffaTo  atf>6Spa)  to  allure  the  eyes  of 
all  men  that  should  see  her.'  It  is  the  general 
sense  of  'finely,'  '  handsomely.*  Cf.  Celia's  jesting 
words  in  As  You  Like  It,  lU.  iv.  43  :  '  O,  that's  a 

•  Bronze  was  also  used  by  the  Phflenidans  for  works  of  art  in 
very  early  times  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  PhctrUda 
and  Cyprus,  iL  2  (18S5X 

I  Ane.  Brome  Imp.  pp.  5,  6 ;  see  also  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egwat. 
iiL  241. 

{  Perrot  and  Chipiea,  s\tpra  eit.  iL  378w 

I  Hippopotamus.  I  Crocodfle. 


brave  man  !  he  'nTites  b.  verses,  speaks  b.  words, 
swears  b.  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely ' ;  and 
Scot.  '  braw,'  '  brawly.'  J.  Hastings. 

BRAWLER. — To  brawl  in  its  earliest  use,  and 
till  the  beg.   of  the   17th  cent.,   was  simply  to 

2uarrel  or  fight  (without  the  '  noisily  and  in- 
ecently  '  of  Johnson) ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  AV.  Brawl  as  subst.  occurs  Sir  27" 
'their  brawls  make  one  stop  his  ears'  {fidxv,  RV 
'  strife ').  Brawling  as  subst.  Sir  31^ ;  as  adj.  Pr  21* 
25^  'a  b.  (RV  'contentious')  woman'  (c';no  n^K, 
tr^  '  contentious  woman '  27" ;  cf.  *  contentious 
man '  26=^).  Brawler  occurs  in  AV  1  Ti  3*,  Tit  3^ 
(Gr.  d/iaxot,  RV  '  contentious ').  RV  gives  '  braw- 
ler' for  AV  '  given  to  wine'  1  Ti  3»,  Tit  V  (Gr. 
rdpoufos,  RVm  '  quarrelsome  over  wine '), 

J.  Hastings. 
BRAT. — There  are  two  distinct  words,  and  both 
occur. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  cry,  once  used  of  horses 
and  other  animals  (cf.  Job  30'  '  Among  the 
bushes  they  bray,'  spoken  of  Job's  mockers  who 
are  '  dogs  of  the  flock,'  and  Ps  42^  Geneva  Bible, 
'  As  the  hart  brayeth  for  the  rivers  of  water," 
retained  in  AVm),  now  used  only  of  the  ass  :  Job 
6'  '  Doth  the  wild  ass  b.  when  he  hath  grass  ?' 

2.  To  beat  small,  to  pound,  still  in  use  but  freq. 
(if  not  always)  -with  ret.  to  its  (only)  occurrence  in 
AV,  Pr  27"^,  which  is  Coverdale's  tr»  (1535) 
'Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  foole  with  a 
pestell  in  a  morter  like  otemeell,  yet  wil  not  his 
loolishnesse  go  from  him.'  Cf.  Stubbes  (1583), 
'  The  word  of  God  is  not  preached  vnto  them,  and 
as  it  were  braied,  punned,  interpreted,  and  ex- 
pounded.' J.  Hastixgs. 

BRAZEN  SEA.— See  Sea.    BRAZEN  SERPENT. 

— See  Serpext. 

BREACH — A  b.  may  be  either  (1)  the  breaking 
itself,  or  (2)  the  result  of  the  breaking.  1.  Nu 
14"  '  Ye  shall  know  my  b.  of  promise '  (n^ju?,  RV 
'alienation,'  RVm  'revoking  of  my  promise'); 
2  S  6*  'the  Lord  had  made  a  b.  upon  Lzzah'  (n? 
perez,  RV  '  had  broken  forth,'  cf.  Gn  38^) ;  Job 
16"  '  He  breaketh  me  with  b.  upon  b.'  (perez).  2. 
A  place  that  is  broken,  as  Is  30",  '  a  b.  ready  to 
fall'  {perez) ;  Lv  24-"*  '  B.  for  b.,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth '  ("c^  shebher) :  or  the  ^ap  that  is  thus 
made  (the  mod.  use),  as  Am  4'  'Ye  shall  go  out 
at  the  b*»,  every  one  straight  before  her '  {pere?) ; 
Jg  5"  '  Asher  continued  on  the  seashore,  and 
abode  in  his  b" '  (n??  miphr&z,  RV  '  creeks,'  ».«. 
gaps  in  the  shore,  Vulg.  partus,  Wyclif  '  havens' ; 
the  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here,  see  Moore  in  loc.) ; 
La  2"  '  thy  b.  (shebher)  is  great  like  the  sea,  who 
can  heal  thee  ? '    For  B.  of  Covenant  see  Crimes. 

J.  Hastings. 

BREAD  (crS  lehem,  iprot). — L  A  word  nsed  in  the 
Bible  in  several  senses — 

1.  As  food  in  general,  of  animids,  as  Job  243  and  Is  653s ;  or  of 
man,  as  Gn  3^,  where  the  word  is  first  used.  See  also  Gn  47^. 
Job  3330  etc  In  the  sense  of  solid  food  as  apposed  to  drink. 
Ps  lOlis.  In  the  sense  of  the  bare  necessary  sustenance  of  life 
it  is  used  in  Is  3316,  Ex  23»,  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (?>  See 
also  1  K  1711. 

2.  The  kind  of  food  which  comes  forth  from  the  earth, 
vegetable  food,  as  in  Job  28',  Is  SO^s,  and  ooi",  contrasted  with 
bdsar  or  flesh  in  1  K  17«. 

3.  Lehem  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  miraculous  food  where- 
with the  Israelites  were  fed  in  the  wildemess.  Ex  16*- »,  called  in- 
terrogatively '  manna '  or  '  what '  ? '  bread  of  heaven,'  in  Ps  lOS*. 
In  Nu  213  this  bread  is  called  tiikel,  '  mean  or  insignificant' 

4.  The  staple  food  of  a  nation  is  (sJled  the '  staff  of  b.'  (Lv  9626, 
Ezk  4I6),  or  the  stay  (support)  of  b.  (Is.  3IX  Hence  famine  is  the 
breaking  of  the  staff  of  b.,  and  is  tj-pifled  by  the  selling  of  bread 
by  we^t,  Lv  26^,  Ezk  i^6.  Lands  which  are  prodfuctive  of 
b.-«ta£  are  called  Lands  of  b.,  as  E^ypt  (Gn  41^  and  Babylon 
(b  96^7),  whoae  fertility  in  producing  com  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  L  193.  Abundance  of  food  is  called  '  fulness  of  b;,* 
80  often  a  snare  to  mankind,  as  it  was  to  Sodom  (Esk  16*) ; 
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•ucfa  an  abundanoe  ia  promiaed  to  Aaher  as  fatness  of  b.  (On  49^). 
Personal  poverty  is  described  as  want  of  b.  (Is  61i*,  La  l",  4*). 
Such  poverty  may  be  a  puniuhmcnt,  as  in  tlie  curse  pronounced 
on  the  descendante  of  Joab  (2  8  a*)  and  Eli  (1  8  2*i),  or  on  the 
wicked  in  general  (Job  271*),  but  may  be  due  to  misfortune, 
not  crime  (Eo  9ii).  The  Psalmist,  however,  never  found  the 
cliildren  of  the  righteous  in  tliU  plight  (I's  37'^).  The  poor  are 
described  as  '  wandering  for  b.'  (Job  IS'i*).  AbHtinenoe  from  b. 
may  be  the  token  of  a  vow,  as  in  the  case  of  David  (2  8  33-^) ;  and 
the  asceticism  of  John  the  Baptist  is  exprtsHcd  by  Christ  by 
the  phrase  '  neither  eating  b.  nor  drinking  wine '  (Lk  733). 

S.  The  hastily  prepared  fo<xl  offered  to  a  stranger  or  wayfarer 
In  token  of  welcome  and  hospitality  is  called  b.,  as  in  Gn  14m 
lifi.  So  Joseph  bade  his  servants  '  set  on  b.'  for  his  brethren 
(On  4»*i) ;  and  the  witch  of  Endor  thus  entertained  Saul 
(1  S  28M).  For  want  of  this  hospiUlity,  the  Succothites  were 
punished  by  Oideon  (Jg  8'*),  and  the  Anmionites  and  Moabites 
were  excluded  from  the  congreg.  of  Isr.  (Dt  23*,  Neh  132).  Such 
hospitidity  was  customary  among  the  Bedawin  (Is  21i*),  as  all 
travellers  have  testified  from  Sinuhat  (/J/'  vi.  131)  to  Doughty 
(Arabia  Deterta,  1888).  Our  Lord  bade  His  apostles  not  to 
take  bread  with  them,  but  to  partake  of  hospitality  on  their 
missionary  Journeys  (Lk  S>3).  On  such  occasions  the  host 
breaks  the  b.  for  his  guests ;  so  Christ  did  for  the  multitude 
whom  He  fed  by  miracle  (Mt  14l«  etc.),  and  for  His  disciples  at 
the  Last  Supper  (Lk  22i»  etc.).  So  St.  Paul  acted  as  host  to  his 
shipmates  during  the  storm  (Ac  273i).  Breaking  of  b.  became 
the  earlv  name  of  the  communion  feast  of  the  primitive  Church 
(Ac  2*2.46  20",  iCo  1016  ii2a).  xhe  breaking  has  special  rele- 
vancy to  the  common  fonii  of  the  Jewish  bread. 

0.  "B.  was  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  g;ive  food  to 
the  ])oor ;  hence 
common  expression 
Ezk  18M«).  To  wit 
Judgment  chapter  of  the  Eg.vp.  Bk.  of  the  Dead  (cxxv.  1.  38)  it 
IB  said  of  the  righteous  man  that  he  has  piven  b.  to  the  hungry  ; 
and  this  claim  is  occasionally  found  m  funeral  inscriptions 
{HP  ii.  14).  In  Ps  13215  God  promises  to  satisfy  the  poor  of  His 
people  with  bread. 

7.  B.  mafle  from  corn,  being  dry  and  portable,  was  the  best 
food  for  a  journey.  With  it  Uagarwas  victualled  for  her  return 
to  Egypt  (Gn  211*),  and  Saul  when  in  search  of  the  lost  asses 
(1 S  5)7).  The  Gibeonites  imposed  on  Joshua  by  showing  that  their 
bread  had  become  dry  and  crumbled.  Nikkud  signifies  a 
crumb,  and  the  nikkudim  were  crumbs  rather  than  mould - 
points.  LXX,  however,  renders  it  lipunS),  as  also  Theod.  and 
Kimchi  (Jos  9*). 

8.  B.  was  used  to  aid  in  eating  soft  food,  so  Jacob  gave  Esau 
h.  with  his  pottage  (On  25:**),  and  Kebekah  prepared  b.  for 
Isaac's  savoury  meat  (Gn  2717).  The  4'»>/*'"  given  by  our  Lord 
to  Judas  was  probably  a  sop  of  bread. 

ii.  The  materials  of  which  bread  was  made  were 
barley,  wheat,  spelt,  millet,  and  lentiles.  (See 
articles  under  these  titles.) 

The  best  bread  was  made  of  wheat,  nan  (Gn  30"), 
which  when  ground  was  called  npfs  or  meal  (Jg  6^", 

1  S  1=",  1  K  4^-  n^^*-  ").  In  Egypt  wheat  was  called 
At  or  ha  ;  when  Rowing  it  was  called  ketti,  and 
when  cut  and  winnowed  khalcha.  Several  kinds 
were  grown,  the  common  (Triticum  vulgare)  and 
the  many-eared  (T.  compositum),  which  sometimes 
has  seven  ears  on  a  stalk  (Gn  41').  Two  kinds 
are  distinguished  by  Jewish  authors,  the  light- 
coloured  and  the  dark  (Peah  2*'* ;  see  also  Tris- 
tram, Land  of  Israel,  584).  The  word  for  an  ear 
of  corn,  Th'sv,  in  the  Ephraimite  dialect  was  pro- 
nounced sibboleth  (Jg  12*) ;  in  rabbinical  writmgs 
shibboleth  sho'al  is  used  for  ^Egilops  or  wild  oats, 
and  ahiphon  for  another  kind  of  oats,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  When  full  but  not 
quite  ripe,  these  ears  were  often  roasted  or  boiled, 
the  'parched  corn'  of  the  Bible  (Lv  23'<,  1  S  17", 

2  S  17**),  and  called  by  the  Arabs /e/-i^  (see  also 
2  K  4*^),  the  best  ears  for  the  {)urjiose  l)eing  grown 
in  highly  cultivated  garden-land  (Lv  2",  Targ.  Ibn 
G'anach).  The  word  hittnh  in  the  singular  usually 
means  the  cereal  as  growing,  and  is  used  in  the 
plural  for  the  cut  and  winnowed  grain.  It  was  sown 
either  broadcast  (Mt  13^)  or  in  rows,  rr\\v  (Is  28'''''), 
translated  '  principal '  in  AV.  The  wheat  harvest 
was  usually  in  May,  and  the  grain  was  reaped  with 
a  sickle,  as  in  Egypt  (Dt  W,  Joel  3»»,  Rev  14"),  and 
bound  in  sheaves,  or  cut  off  short  by  the  ears  in 
the  Picenian  mode  (Job  24"'' ;  see  Varro,  de  re 
rustica,  i.  50),  or  pulled  up  by  the  arm  (Is  17*, 
see  also  Peah,  4.  10,  and  ^laundrell's  Journey,  p. 
144).  The  sheaves,  called  c'^h^  from  being  bound 
(Gn  37'.  Ps  126«),  or  D'n?>-  (Kii  2"),  or  cnoy  (Lv 
23^",    Dt    24»»,    Ru    27",    Job   24'")    from    being 


collected  in  bundles,  were  piled  in  heaps  (e^n: 
Ex  22«,  Jg  15"),  and  were  carted  to  the  threshing- 
floor(Am2'^;  seeAORICULTURE), aflat, well-levelled 
surface  in  a  high  place,  expo.sed  to  the  wind, 
preferably  the  S.  or  S.  E.  wind  from  the  wilderness, 
and  therefore  dry.  Such  threshing-floors  were 
permanent  landmarks  (Gn  50  i"-  ",  2  S  24>*'  "),  on 
which  the  grain  was  trampled  by  oxen,  or  run 
over  by  a  haniz  (Is  28-''),  morag,  or  sledge  (Is 
41",  2  S  24«  1  Ch  2\^),  called  inowrej  at  the 
present  day.  Gideon,  being  afraid  to  go  to  a 
public  threshing-floor,  beat  his  grain  with  a  Hail  in 
private  (J"  6'^).  The  corn,  winnowed  with  a  fork 
and  shovel  or  fan,  was  collected  and  stored  in  a 
cache,  or  underground  chamber,  or  dry  well  with 
clay  walls  (2  S  17'^  Jer  41"),  or  in  an  inner 
room.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  90)  speaks  of 
these  underground  receptacles  as  specially  useful 
in  protecting  the  grain  from  ants.  It  is  re- 
marKable  that  there  is  no  reference  to  these 
grain  cisterns  in  the  Mishna.  Barns  or  gran- 
aries were  also  used  (Job  39",  Mt  13*',  Lk  3" 
12'*).  The  first  sheaf  cut  was  presented  as  a  wave 
sheaf  before  the  Lord  (Lv  23'"),  and  sometimes 
decorated  with  lilies  and  other  flowers  (Ca  "r.  See 
for  similar  ceremonies  Erazer,  Golden  Bough,  i. 
334).  There  were  several  qualities  of  wheat ;  that 
of  Minnith  being  esteemed  the  best  (Ezk  27'"). 
Pannag,  given  as  a  place-name  in  AV,  is  rendered 
cassia  in  the  LXX  and  millet  in  the  Peshitta,  but 
is  left  untranslated  in  RV.  It  was  prob.  some  kind 
of  aromatic  or  spice.  Michmasli  and  Ziinft'ah 
were  also  famous  for  wheat,  as  was  'Ephrajin, 
where  the  straw  grew  so  long  that  the  proverb 
'  bringing  straw  to  'Ephrajin '  =  '  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle '  (Menah.  85.  a.  5).  The  meal  used  in 
the  ofi'erings  is  called  n)b,  or  finely  ground  (Ex  29*", 
Lv  2*,  Nu  7'^  etc.),  to  'distinguish  it  from  the  ni?;: 
or  ordinary  meal.  The  best  is  called  heleb  kUioth 
hittah,  'fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat'  (Dt'32'^).  Thi.s 
iine  flour  was  the  food  of  the  wealthy  (1  K  4--', 
2  K  7',  Ezk  16'^-  '9,  Rev  18'3). 

Another  material  used  in  making  bread  was  j-'i 
(Ezk  4*),  which  is  the  Arab,  dukhan.  This  was  a 
smaller  grain,  probably  dhurah  (Sorghum  vulaarc), 
which  is  extensively  grown  in  Bible  lands,  ana  used 
as  a  food-stutt'  by  the  peasantry.  It  is  the  chief 
cereal  of  the  poor  in  Arabia ;  but  dhurah  bread 
is  not  generally  relished  by  Europeans. 

npes  or  spelt  (Triticum  spelta)  is  another  coarse 
grain,  with  coarse  strong  straw  and  prickly  heads, 
often  sown  on  the  borders  of  barley  fields  to  enclose 
them  (Is  28**).  See  Surenhusius  (Mishnah,  Kilaim 
Amst.  i.  121).  The  grains  of  spelt  do  not  ea.sily 
separate  from  the  husk  when  rubbed  in  the  hands, 
as  do  those  of  wheat  (Lk  6').  It  ripens  later  than 
barley,  and  so  escaped  the  plague  oi  hail  (Ex  9*^J. 
The  word  is  tr''  '  rye '  in  A  V  in  this  place,  and 
'fitches'  in  Ezk  4* ;  but  these  are  certainly  incorrect. 
In  LXX  it  is  rendered  6\vpa,  which  was  in  Greece 
used  as  food  for  horses  (Homer,  //.  v.  196).  Aq. 
and  Theod.  tr.  it  f^o,  which  is  a  diflerent  species  of 
grain,  Triticum  zea  (Dioscorides,  ll.  cxi.  ;  Theo- 
phrastus,  HP  viii.  1.  3 ;  Sprengel,  Geschichte 
Botan.  p.  36).  Ibn  G'anftch  tr*  it '  vetch.'  f^a  was 
also  a  cattle  food,  see  Odijss.  iv.  41.  604.  LXX  calls 
Elijahs  cake  (1  K  19*)  oluritcs.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Egj'p.  bread  was  made  of  olyra  (li. 
36.  77) ;  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  spelt  (bot) 
is  the  grain  represented  as  growing  in  the  flelds  of 
the  under-world  (cix.  5)  ;  but  the  monuments  show 
that  wheat  was  also  a  common  food-stuff  (Ex  9*-). 
The  genuine  rye  (Scenic  ccrealc)  was  probably  not 
cultivated  in  IJible  lands  ;  it  is  called  in  Gemara 
neshman  by  a  paronomasia  on  Is  28'*. 

Beans,  Sis,  were  used  as  an  ingredient  in  bread 
(Ezk  4'),  and  were  also  eat^n  roa.sted  or  parched 
('■pp) ;  see  2  S  17".     Lentiles,  ovjiZ,,  were  also  made 
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into  bread  (Ezk  4') ;  the  small  red  lentile  or  'adas 
is  still  used  for  this  purj)ose  among  the  poorest 
classes  in  Egypt  (Sonnini).  Lentiles  and  beans 
were  probably  among  the  c-jrn  or  '  pulse '  on  which 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  fed  (Dn  1'®) ;  but 
the  word  means  vegetables  in  general.  The  flamen 
dialis  among  the  Romans  was  forbidden  to  use 
beans  as  food  (Aulus  Gell.  Noct.  Attic.  10.  xv.  12). 

iii.  Bread-corn  of  any  sort  is  called  1:7,  and  this 
word  is  often  associated  with  \s-ine  as  descriptive 
of  fertility  (Gn  27^  ^•,  Dt  7'^  11"  12'"  18*  28**  SS^s, 
2  K  18*^  2  Ch  31'  32^,  Ps  4",  Is  36'^  La  2i«,  Hos 
2s.  22  714^  Hag  V\  Zee  9",  Jl  po-  ",  Neh  S*  W). 
Grain  when  winnowed  and  stored  is  called  n?,  as 
Gn  41»  42^,  Pr  lY^,  Am  8'.  This  word  is  rarely 
used  of  grain  on  the  stalk  (as  Ps  65'  72'®),  and  in 
Jer  23**  is  used  of  grain  as  contrasted  with  the 
husk  or  straw,  nxian  is  also  used  in  the  Talmud  to 
indicate  the  grain  as  distinguished  from  the  straw 
(Sabb.  18^,  Brn  6*  9*).  Standing  com  was  commonly 
distinguished  as  rc^. 

Com  Mas  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  or 
grinding  in  a  mill ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called 
iTs-!,  as  in  2  S  17'*,  Pr  27=",  where  the  point  of 
the  figure  seems  to  be,  that  though  the  fool  be 
associated  with  wise  men  he  does  not  lose  his 
characteristic  folly.  The  mortar  or  maktesh  and 
the  pestle  or  eli  were  usually  of  stone. 

The  mills  in  common  use  were  called  D^rrj,  the 
dual  form  referring  to  the  two  stones.  They  were 
in  shape  like  the  hradh  or  quern  in  use  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  in  the  Hebrides  and  West 
of  Ireland,  and  consisted  of  a  nether  millstone  or 
sekeb,  which  was  fixed,  and  convex  on  its  upper 
surface,  upon  which  the  upper  millstone  or  rekeb 
('the  chariot,'  in  Arabic  the  raJcib,  'rider') 
rotated.  In  this  was  a  central  hole  through 
which  the  grain  was  poured,  while  the  stone  was 
being  rotated  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  in  its 
upper  surface,  near  its  edge.  The  upper  miUstone 
is  made  of  a  porous  unpolishing  lava  from  the 
Hauran,  whUe  the  nether  (proverbially  hard)  is 
either  of  the  same  material,  or  else  of  compact 
sandstone,  limestone,  or  basalt.  The  history  and 
references  to  such  mills  are  given  at  length  in 
Goetz,  de  molis  et  pistrinis  veterum ;  Hoheisel  in 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xxix.  ;  and  Heringius,  de 
molis  veterum.  The  com  was  daily  ground  by 
women  (Mt  24"),  usuaUy  by  a  pair  of  slaves  (Ex 
IP,  Is  47"^.  Cf.  Plautus,  3Iercat.  ii.  3.  62;  Odt/ss. 
XX.  105),  who  sat  on  the  ground,  facing  each  other, 
and  worked  together.  Among  the  poor  it  was  done 
by  the  wife  (Shabbath  vii.  2) ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion in  Job  31*"  means  to  become  another's  concu- 
bine (cf.  Ausonius,  Epig.  Ixxi.  7,  and  the  Horatian 
'  non  alienas  permolere  uxores,'  Sat.  i.  2.  34). 
Captives  were  thus  employed  in  grinding  (Jg  16-*). 

Cessation  of  the  noise  of  the  mills  was  a  sign  of 
desolation  (Jer  25*",  Rev  18-).  The  sound  of  the 
grinding  in  Ec  12*  may  be  the  chant  of  the  women 
{Odt/ss.  XX.  105.  119;  see  also  Aristoph.  Thes- 
mophor.  480).  In  later  days  mUls  became  larger, 
and  were  moved  by  animal  power,  or  wind  or 
water,  and  grinding  became  a  trade  {Demai  iii.  4). 
Asses  are  mentioned  iu  rabbinical  writings  as  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  an  ass  in  a  mill  was  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  (in  Mischar  hapenninim,  quoted  by 
Buxtorf,  Florileg.  Hebr.  309).  The  great  millstone 
in  Mt  18*  is  fivKos  dviKo^,  either  a  millstone  turned 
by  an  ass  (RVm),  or  else  a  nether  millstone  (Ludolf, 
in  loco  ;  see  Hoheisel,  p.  57 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
in  Luc.  xWi.)  called  '  the  ass,'  because  it  bore  the 
burden  of  the  top  stone. 

The  meal  or  flour,  when  ground,  was  next  mixed 
with  water,  and  kneaded  into  dough.  In  Egypt 
this  was  done  by  the  feet  (Herod,  ii.  36)  as  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III.,  but  among  the 
Jews    usually    in     kneading-troughs    (misheretk). 


These  were  shallow  M'ooden  bowls  (Ex  8'),  which 
could  easily  be  bound  up  in  their  clothes  (Ex  12**). 
Harmer  has  conjectured  that  the  word  refers  to  a 
leathern  bag  or  bread-wallet,  often  carried  by  the 
Arabs  (iv.  366) ;  but  this  is  improbable.  Bread - 
making  was  at  first  a  family  occupation,  done  by 
the  wife  (Gn  18«),  the  sister  (2  S  13*),  the  female 
servants  (1  S  8*^)  or  other  female  member  of  the 
household  (1  S  28^,  Jer  7*«  44*3,  Mt  13  3).  In  later 
days  baking  became  a  trade  (Hos  7*-  *)  ;  and  in 
towns  the  breadsellers  occupied  a  definite  place  in 
the  bazaar, '  the  bakers'  street'  (Jer  37-*).  This  place 
may  be  referred  to  Neh  3*^  12^,  where  the  '  tower  of 
the  ovens '  is  mentioned,  as  tannur  is  used  for  a 
baker's  oven  in  Lv  2*  ll**  26^,  Hos  7*.  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  bakers  in  Jewish  towns  {Ant.  xv.ix.  2). 

In  the  family,  bread  was  baked  daily  as  wanted, 
as  it  became  tough  and  unpalatable  when  stale 
(Gn  18®).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  daily 
preparation  is  referred  to  in  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
but  the  petition  rather  refers  to  quantity  than 
quality  (for  signification  of  exiovffiov  see  Lightfoot, 
Eeiyiiion,  195 ;  and  art.  Lord's  Pk.\yer).  The 
amount  of  a  daUy  baking  was  an  ephah  ( —  3  seahs 
or  measures  of  meal  =  4^  j>ecks),  as  in  Gn  18®, 
Mt  1333,  Jg  6i»,  1  S  1**.  Probably  this  was  pro- 
portional to  the  size  of  the  oven,  and  the  amount 
was  smaller  in  time  of  famine  (Lv  26^).  Salt  was 
mixed  with  the  dough  (Ezr  6"  7^),  which  was  then 
ready  for  the  rapid  preparation  of  unleavened 
bread  or  for  leavening.  In  the  latter  case  a 
small  portion  of  old  fermented  dough,  nky,  was 
mixed  with  the  kneaded  dough  or  px?  (as  in  Ex 
12**-  ^).  This  rapidly  induced  panary  fermenta- 
tion in  the  whole  mass,  and  'raised  the  bread, 
then  called  }^rj  hamez  or  soured  bread  (Ex  12**, 
Hos  7*),  as  opposed  to  nijta  mazzoth  or  unleavened 
bread,  so  called  because  in  flat  cakes.  The 
dough  was  usually  left  in  the  kneading-trough  to 
ferment ;  and  this  took  some  time,  during  which 
the  baker  could  sleep  (Hos  7®),  when  he  had  left  a 
low  unstirred  fire  to  keep  it  warm  to  encourage 
the  process.  Leaven  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  that 
which  is  old  (Schneider,  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  1883, 
333) ;  and  sometimes  for  that  which  is  corrupt,  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  Herod  (Mt  16**, 
Mk  8*^  Lk  12*,  1  Co  5'") ;  or  that  which  exercises  a 
secretly  dominating  influence  (Mt  13^,  1  Co  5®, 
Gal  5';  see  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Sermo  xciv.). 
Leaven  was  prohibited  in  those  offerings  made  by 
fire  to  the  Lord  (Lv  2*^  7*^  8^  Ex  29^,  Nu  6**),  as 
the  sacrifice  should  consist  of  what  is  fresh  and 
pure ;  but  in  such  oflerings  as  the  peace-offering 
(Lv  7^3)  and  the  pentecostal  loaves  (Lv  23*^) 
leavened  bread  might  be  used,  for  these  were  to  be 
eaten  by  the  priests.  The  use  of  leavened  bread 
was  prohibited  during  the  Passover  week  ;  and  aU 
leaven  was  to  be  burnt  before  the  14th  Nisan,  as 
during  the  Theocracy  the  eating  of  leavened  b.  at 
this  time  was  a  capital  offence,  as  was  the  burn- 
ing of  leavened  b.  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  Hence 
Amos  sarcastically  bids  the  Isr.  increase  their  sin 
by  offering  leaven  in  the  thanksgiving  (4*).  This 
idea  of  leaven  being  an  emblem  of  corruption  was 
known  to  the  classics.  Persius  xase?,  fermentum  in 
this  sense  (1**) ;  and  A.  Gellius  {Noct.  Attic,  x. 
15.  19)  tells  us  that  the  flamen  dialis  was  not 
allowed  to  touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven.  Bread 
was  sometimes  fermented  with  wine-lees  in  place 
of  leaven  ;  see  Pesachini  iii.  1, 

The  first  dough  of  the  new  harvest  was  made 
into  a  cake,  and  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Nu 
15^).  This  "ijnx  was  leavened ;  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  coarse  meal,  but  the  rabbinical 
authorities  understand  it  as  leavened  dough  (see 
Holla).  This  offering  is  referred  to  in  Neh  IC^ 
and  Ezk  44*^,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  priest;   for  superstitious  uses  of  this 
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see  Otho,  Lexicon  Talm.  under  the  word  Challa, 
p.  495. 

The  cakes  or  loaves  were  usually  flat  and 
circular,  a  span  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
thick  ;  these  are  called,  from  their  shape,  nnj?  (Ex 
29'^,  Jg  8»,  1  S  10»,  Pr  G^f).  In  Jg  7"  the  word  is 
^7"$  (Kdhihh,  for  which  fj^irc  has  r^;() ;  such  cakes 
were  like  flat  stones  (Mt  7*,  Lk  11").  Three  such 
loaves  were  a  meal  for  one  person  (Lk  1 1'),  and  one 
was  prison  fare  (Jer  S?'-").  or  a  charity  dole  (1  S  2^**). 
At  tne  average  price  of  barley  in  NT  times,  as 
■well  as  it  can  be  estimated,  200  pennyworths  of 
barley  bread  would  have  been  about  5000  loaves 
— a  moutiiful  to  each  of  the  multitude  (Jn  6^). 
Abigail's  200  loaves,  the  fill  of  the  pannier  baskets 
of  an  ass,  would  serve  for  a  reasonable  feast  for 
David  and  his  men  (1  S  25i»,  2  S  W).  Other  kinds 
of  bread  were  n'lVn,  Nu  15**,  Lv  8^,  probably  also 
cylindrical  or  round  cakes ;  possibly  these  may 
tie,  as  has  been  suggested,  punctured  cakes, 
the  punctures  being  depressions  made  by  the 
smooth  pebbles  in  tlie  oven  (ef.  the  k6\\i^  of  the 
Greeks ;  LXX  renders  cake  in  2  S  6^"  13«  by 
»coX\i'/)/s) ;  ni3'5^,  folded  or  rolled-up  cakes,  some- 
thing like  pancakes,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
heart-shaped  (2  S  13"),  possibly  a  cake  with 
aromatic  seeds  added  as  a  carminative.  For  these 
finer  cakes  the  dough  was  twice  kneaded.  n\yj 
were  round  cakes  also  (Gn  18«,  1  K  17^^  Ezk  4'2).' 
Dli?;,  tr.  cracknels  (IK  14^*  AV),  were  probably 
cakes  sprinkled  on  the  surface  with  aromatic  seeds, 
like  the  barm-brack  of  the  Irish  (literally  aran 
breac,  spotted  bread).  The  widow  of  Zarephath  calls 
cakes  by  what  was  probably  a  provincial  name,  Jii'?. 

The  methods  of  baking  were  various.  The 
earliest  mentioned  is  baking  upon  the  hearth 
(Gn  18*),  that  is,  on  the  heated  stones  of  the 
hearth,  the  embers  being  drawn  aside  and  around 
it.  Tliis  was  probably  the  Passover  method 
(Ex  12*-').  Elijah's  cake  Avas  baked  on  the  hot 
embers  (I  K  19") ;  so  the  bread  in  Jn  219.  g  ^hus 
baked  was  the  iyKpvcplas  fipros  of  Hippocrates,  as  in 
LXX.  The  common  method  of  baking  in  later 
times  was  in  ovens,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds.  Fixed  ovens  were  commonly  hollows  in 
the  floor,  often  of  the  principal  room,  about 
4'  X  3',  coated  with  clay,  and  lieated  by  being 
filled  with  burnin"  fuel.  Such  were  possibly  the 
Dn'5  of  Lv  11^.  Portable  ovens,  n«n,  were  earthen 
or  stone  iars,  about  3  ft.  high,  heated  inwardly 
with  wood  (1  K  17^^,  Is  44",  Jer  7^*)  or  dried  grass 
and  herbage,  xopros  (Mt  G^) ;  in  the  absence  of 
other  fuel,  dried  camel  dung  or  cow  dung  was 
used  (Ezk  4^'^'  ").  Wiien  the  oven  was  fully 
heated  the  cakes  were  put  in.  Then  dough  was 
sometimes  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  oven  ;  and 
such  a  cake,  like  one  baked  on  a  hot  heartlistone, 
requires  to  be  turned,  or  else  it  remains  raw  on 
one  side,  while  burnt  on  the  other  (Hos  7*).  Ovens 
of  both  kinds  are  still  in  use  in  Bible  lands.  Some- 
times cakes  were  baked  in  a  pan  or  nj-?,  whicli 
was  a  flat  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  like  a 
'girdle,'  which  could  be  made  to  stand  on  its 
edge  (Ezk  4^).  This  was  placed  over  the  fire,  with 
the  cake  laid  upon  it  (Lv  6^»  7»,  1  Ch  23''»). 
Tamar's  pan  was  nif?,  probably  a  deeper,  concave 
one,  out  of  which  the  cakes  were  poured  in  a  heap 
(2  S  IS'*),  like  the  raynvov  of  Aristophanes  (Eq.  929). 
The  r'^'n-j?  of  Lv  2'  7*,  wliich  is  distinguished  in  the 
latter  passage  from  the  mfthabath  or  flat  pan,  was 
probably  some  kind  of  shallow  pot  for  boiling  the 
meal  for  the  offering,  which  is  mingled  witli  oil, 
and  not  a  frying-pan,  as  in  both  RV  and  AV.  A 
mess  of  fooci  thus  prepared  is  still  known  among 
some  Bedawin  tribes,  and  is  called  ftita.  This  may 
be  the  meal  ofl'cring  '  which  is  soaked  '  of  1  Ch  23-^ 

Unleavened  bread  was,  and  still  is,  made  into 
thin  flat  cakes,  d'p'jt!  (Ex  29^,  Lv  2*) ;  hence  they 


are  called  wafers.  In  Ex  29^  the  cakes  made  with 
oil  (X(i7a)/a)  are  contrasted  with  the  wafers  anointed 
with  oil.  These  were  both  made  in  or  upon  an 
oven  (Lv  2*) ;  a  third  kind,  thefrixa  of  the  Latin 
writers,  were  made  in  a  mahnhath  (2^).  Un- 
leavened bread  is  called  ny?,  as  in  Ex  12",  when 
contrasted  with  leavened  bread  irrespective  of 
shape.  All  ,  forms  of  bread  were  broken  when 
being  used,— not  cut  (Mt  W^  W^,  Lk  24»>,  Ac  2«), 
the  pieces  being  KMa-fiara,  broken  pieces.  It 
was  smeared  witli  olive  oil  (1  K  17'^),  as  we  now 
use  butter ;  occasionally  witli  honey,  which  was 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  dough  (Ex  1(>=*'),  as  in  the 
fieXiTTufiara  of  Dioscorides  (4*"),  or  the  ceremonial 
Trvpa/xovvTes  (Ephippus,  E<pr]^.  P).  Butter  as  well 
as  honey  was  used  with  bread  (2  S  n'"***,  Is  7") ; 
but  honey,  being  a  fermentable  substance,  was 
prohibited  in  burnt-otterings  (Lv  2").  In  Egypt 
the  forms  of  bread  were  equally  varied  ;  and  in  the 
picture  of  the  baker's  workshop  referred  to  there 
are  conical  loaves,  flat  cakes,  rolled -up  cakes,  and 
cakes  spotted  with  seeds.  In  the  list  of  offerings 
in  the  great  Harris  papyrus  and  otlier  lists  there 
are  enumerated  kelushta  (=hnll'tth),  mes,  san  or 
sannu,  funeral  cakes ;  Jciki  or  pyramids,  like  the 
kikkaroth ;  hebnen,  or  cakes  for  ottering ;  baat, 
kemhu,  he/n,  and  tetet  cakes.  The  commonest 
form  was  the  conical,  of  which  clay  models  were 
commonly  jjlaced  in  tombs  as  symbols  of  funeral 
food.  Ejn^p.  bread  is  represented  monumentally 
as  carried  in  baskets  on  the  head  of  tlie  baker, 
as  in  the  chief  baker's  dream  (Gn  40").  The  words 
there  used,  'in  'Vp,  rendered  'white  baskets'  in 
AV,  and  '  baskets  of  white  b.'  LXX,  Aq.  Syr.  and 
RV,  is  possibly  the  Egyp.  khnru,  used  of  the  food 
for  a  funeral  oQering.  For  mode  of  carrying  see 
Herod,  ii.  35. 

iv.  Breaking  bread  was  part  of  the  funeral  feast 
among  the  Jews,  as  among  other  nations  (Jer  16^ 
RV,  Ezk  24",  Hos  9^).  Thus  the  funeral  feast  for 
Abner  was  kept  at  Hebron  (2  S  3^).  The  funeral 
feast  is  also  mentioned  in  the  apocr.  Ep.  of  Jer 
(Bar  6*^) ;  and  Tobit  bids  his  son  to  '  pour  out  his 
b.  on  the  burial  of  the  just '  (4").  For  the  Egyp. 
funeral  feasts  see  Budge,  7'he  Mummy,  p.  172; 
for  other  references  see  Garmannus,  de  Pane 
Lugentium,  Ugolini,  xxxiii.  Sometimes  coarse 
barley  bread  was  used  in  these  feasts,  '  non  pro 
deliciis  apponitur  sed  tantum  ut  servilis  fames 
relevetur  (Petrus  Cellensis,  Liber  de  Panibus, 
Migne,  ccii.  917). 

v.  Bread  formed  part  of  certain  offerings,  as 
the  Pentecostal  loaves,  and  the  peace-  and  trespass- 
ofFerings,  in  which  form  it  is  called  the  b.  of  their 
God  (Lv  21®).  Most  of  this  was  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  being  offered  (Lv  21"*  ^').  The  special 
D. -ottering  was  the  pile  of  shewbread  (b.  of  the 
presence,  D'J?  crh,  dproi  rrji  -rrpoOiaewz,  Ex  25**  35'^, 
1  S  21*,  1  K  7**),'  which  was  placed  on  a  pure  table 
of  acacia  wood  in  the  Holy  Place  of  the  tabernacle, 
with  frankincense  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  7  ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  i.  235  f.).  Twelve  of  these  cakes,  each 
made  of  §  of  a  peck  of  flour,  were  placed  in  two 
piles,  six  in  each  pile,  every  Sabbatli  morning, 
'  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel ' ;  the  old  cakes 
being  eaten  by  the  priests  in  a  sacred  place,  when 
the  new  cakes  were  brought  in  ;  and  the  frank- 
incense was  burned  when  the  cakes  were  changrd 
(Lv  24''  *).  The  duty  of  making  these  was  laid 
on  the  sons  of  Kohath  (1  Ch  9»2).  Tlie  table  was 
covered  with  a  blue  cloth,  and  had  on  it  certain 
dishes  on  which  the  cakes  were  set  in  order 
(Nu  4^).  In  the  temple  this  table  was  overlaid 
with  gold  ( 1  K  1^).  In  2  Ch  4"  tables  in  the  plural 
are  mentioned.  It  was  this  holy  b.  Mliich  Aiiime- 
lech  gave  to  David,  contrary  to  the  law  (1  S21*, 
Mt  Pi-*).  Probably  the  allowances,  afterwards  so 
liberally  provided  for  the  priests  in  the  Priestly 
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Code,  were,  during  the  troubled  times  of  Saol, 
scanty,  erratic,  and  often  omitted ;  contrast  the 
liberal  temple  allowance  by  Ramses  III.  in  the 
Harris  papyrus,  RP  vi.  When  the  shewbread  was 
reinstituted  by  Neh.,  a  poll-tax  of  J  shekel  was  laid 
on  the  Jews  (Neh  10*^,  Mt  17**).  In  the  corrupt 
days  of  the  kingdom  the  table  had  become  polluted, 
and  it  and  ite  vessels  were  cleansed  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  29i»,  Ezk  44^) ;  but  in  later  days 
they  were  equally  careless  (Mai  I'J.  For  further 
particulars  and  pictures  see  Abraham  ben  David, 
De  Templo,  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  ix.  p.  298,  and  the 
references  ;  Otho's  Lex.  Talmud,  sub  voce,  p.  496. 

vi.  The  word  Bread  is  used  metaphorically : 
(rt)  As  expressing  the  perquisites  of  an  office 
(Xeh  9^).  (6)  The  legitimate  spoil  of  conquest 
(Nu  14*).  (c)  Those  who  do  not  earn  their  hveli- 
hood  are  said  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  (Pr  31^). 
{d)  The  profit  of  sinful  courses  is  called  the  b.  of 
wickedness  (Yr  4'^) ;  and  the  short-lived  advantages 
grained  by  falsehood  are  called  b.  of  deceit  (Pr  2(?''). 
Secret  sin  is  compared  to  'b.  eaten  in  secret' 
(Pr  9").  (c)  Sufienng  and  sorrow  are  called  eating 
the  b.  of  adversity  (Is  3(P),  or  of  affliction  (Dt  W, 
1  K  22-'^,  2  Ch  18^),  or  of  tears  (Ps  80*).  Sorrow 
is  also  expressed  as  eating  ashes  as  bread  (Ps  102®). 

LitAaturb. — Besides  the  several  "works  referred  to  in  the 
text,  further  information  will  be  found  in  Kitto,  Cydopcedia  •, 
Paulsen,  wnn  Ackerbau  d.  MorpenlancU ;  Thomson,  Lartd  and 
Book;  Vog^lstein,  Die  LandtnrOttehqft  in  PaUigtina  zur Zeit 
der  MishnAh,  Berlin.  1S94 ;  Recue  de*  Etudes  Juice*,  xxiL  58 ; 
Voigt,  Rheiniseh.  Mum.  1876,  107.  See  also  the  Travels  of 
Niebuhr,  Wellsted,  Burckhardt,  and  Doughty.  The  ancient 
literature  will  be  found  summarised  in  the  articles  of  Ugolini, 
Schottgen,  and  Goetz,  in  vol.  xxix.  of  the  Thetaurxt*.  Varro 
and  Cato,  de  re  rugticd,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

A.  IkLvCALISTER. 

BREASTPLATE.— 1.  if'n  hoshen,  a  plate  worn  as 
part  of  the  high  priest's  dress  (see  next  art.). 
2.  ]r^  shirt/an,  dwpa^.  Both  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  probably  described  a  cuirass  rather  than  a 
simple  breastplate.  Such  a  cuirass  as  worn  by  the 
Greeks  protected  the  back  as  well  as  the  breast 
and  stomach.  In  addition,  it  often  gave  protection 
to  the  neck  and  to  the  hips.  It  was  well  suited  to 
suggest  the  many-sidedness  of  '  righteousness '  (Is 
59*^ = Eph  6^'*).  Another  form  of  the  word,  shin/on , 
is  usually  rendered  'coat  of  mail.'  The  phrase 
'  coat  of  mail  of  righteousness '  is  awkward,  but  it 
is  more  accurate  than  'breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness '  in  both  places  cited  above.  In  1  Th  5^  faith 
and  love  form  the  6uipa^,  perhaps  with  a  hint  at 
the  two  parts,  front  and  back,  of  which  it  was 
usually  made.  The  Rom.  lorica  (  =  tf«po|)  was 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  sometimes  (a)  a  simple 
jacket  of  leather  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
thighs  ^^•ith  double  thickness  at  the  shoulders,  or 
[b)  an  arrangement  of  iron  or  brass  rings  which 
could  be  worn  over  a  leathern  jacket,  or  (c)  a  vest 
made  of  small  metal  plates  overlapping  one 
another,  or,  lastly,  {d)  when  called  segmentata  it 
consisted  of  two  broad  pieces  for  the  back  and 
breast  respectively,  of  five  or  six  bands  fastened  on 
to  the  '  breast-plate '  and  '  back -plate '  and  running 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and,  lastly,  of  four 
such  bands  over  each  shoulder.  The  'segments* 
are  stated  to  have  been  of  leather ;  and  the  fact 
that  no  broad  plates  of  iron  have  been  found 
among  the  manv  remains  of  Rom.  armour  which 
have  been  brouglit  to  light,  is  against  the  modem 
theory  that  the  lorica  segmentata  was  of  iron.  See 
also  Polybins  '  F '  quoted  under  ARMOUR. 

W.  E.  Barxes. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST.— 
The  most  important  part  of  the  distinctive  dress 
of  the  high  priest,  according  to  the  Priests' 
Code,  was  the  pectoral  or  breastplate  {]sn,  more 
fully  esfw(rt)  "n,  Targ.  K:n  jpn  (Arab,  husn  ed-din, 
'excellency  of  judgment')  LXX  i.uyioy  (var. 
\oyelov)    T^j   KpUreuK    or  t.   KpUreuv   (but    once   xept- 


ffrpdiov,  Ex  28^),  Vulg.  rationale,  r.  iudicii).  The 
orig.  signification  of  the  Heb.  word  nas  been  lost. 
Uf  the  various  suggested  etymoloo:ie8  only  two  de- 
serve mention.  The  one  is  Ewald  s  {Anttq.  of  Isr. 
p.  294),  that  l^n  is  'a  dialectic  form  of  jjn,  i.e. 
pocket,'  etc.  (from  a  root  pn  to  store  up),  hence 
tJBT&T  "n  would  probably  mean  '  the  jpouch  of  the 
Grade.'*  The  other  possible  root  is  \en,  Arab. 
hasan,  to  be  beautiful,  'hence  possibly  fyn,  either 
as  chief  ornament  of  ephod,  or  as  the  most  excel- 
lent precious  article  of  high  priest's  attire'  {Oxf 
Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

The  directions  for  the  construction  of  the  b.  are 
given  in  Ex  28""^,  with  which  the  parallel  section 
39*''^  may  be  compared.  The  material  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ephod  (see  Ephod),  the  richest 
and  most  artistic  of  the  textUe  fabrics  of  P  ('of 
gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
twined  linen,'  28^^  RV").  A  cubit's  length  of  this 
material  was  required,  the  width  being  a  span  or 
half -cubit ;  when  folded  in  two,  it  formed  a  square, 
measuring  a  span  each  way.  Into  one  of  the  faces 
of  this  square — henceforth  to  be  the  outer  side  of 
the  b. — were  inserted  by  means  of  gold  settings, 
probably  of  filigree  work,  four  rows  of  jewels, 
three  in  a  row.  The  identification  of  these  twelve 
jewels  must  start  from  the  renderings  of  the  LXX, 
and  is  still  in  some  cases  little  more  than  probable 
(see  art.  Stoxes,  Precious,  also  the  Comm.  in  loco, 
and  the  literature  infra,  esp.  the  learned  work  of 
Braun,  pp.  627-745).  On  each  jewel  was  enCTaved 
the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  All 
that  has  been  wTitten  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
names  were  arranged  is  mere  speculation.  The 
whole,  however,  had  a  fine  significance :  for  thus 
the  high  priest  wore  '  upon  his  heart  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  for  a  memorial  before  J' 
continually' (2829). 

The  b.  was  kept  in  position  by  the  foU.  simple 
device.  At  the  right  and  left  top  comers,  respect- 
ively, of  the  outer  jewelled  square,  was  fixed  a 
gold  ring,  through  which  was  passed  a  gold  chain, 
or  rather  cord  (for  it  had  no  links)  'of  -wTeathen 
work.'  These  chains  were  then  passed  over,  or 
through,  or  otherwise  attached  to,  a  couple  of  gold 
ornaments  (AV  'ouches') — probably  rosettes  (LXX 
(MTxtSiffAras)  of  gold  filigree — which  had  previously 
(v.*')  been  fixed  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod 
in  front.  Similarly,  at  the  right  and  left  bottom 
comers  of  the  inner  square  were  fixed  two  gold 
rings,  through  each  of  which  was  passed  a  ribbon 
or  '  lace  of  blue '  (RV).  Corresponding  to  these  two 
rings  on  the  b.  were  two  of  the  same  material, 
attached,  like  the  rosettes  above  mentioned,  to  the 
shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod.  Their  precise  posi- 
tion, however,  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the 
want  of  clearness  in  the  existing  description  of  the 
ephod  (Ex  '2^^).  They  may,  perhap,  be  best 
thought  of  as  sewed  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the 
ephod  at  points  lower  than  the  rosettes  by  the 
length  of  the  chains  and  square,  so  that,  in  short, 
the  rings  of  the  ephod  and  those  of  the  b.  were  in 
immediate  contact,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
blue  lace.t  The  latter,  in  this  way,  would  be 
entirely  hidden  by  the  b.,  which  would  accotint  for 
the  inferior  material  of  the  lower  fastening  com- 

Eared  with  that  of  the  upper.  By  this  means  the 
.  was  securely  held  in  its  place,  so  that  it  should 
rest  just  '  above  the  cunningly  woven  band  of  the 
ephoid'  (v.*).  The  main  purpose  of  the  b.,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  longer  a  doubt,  was  to  provide 
a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  lot,  the  mysterious 
Urim  and  Thummi>i  (wh.  see).   It  should  be  added 

•  So  Kautzsch,  '  Orakel-Tasche.*    Cf.  xiyin  (oracle)  of  LXX. 

t  The  latest  representation,  in  Xowack's  Archdoloffie,  ii.  p. 
119  (from  Riehm's  HWB*  L  402),  cannot  be  correct  If  the  laces 
were  attached  so  high  as  there  represented,  the  b.,  so  far  from 
being  kept  from  shifting,  would  tail  forward  every  time  the 
high  priest  had  occasion  to  bend  his  body. 
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that  the  description  of  the  b.  by  Jos.  {Ant.   in. 
vii.  5,  and  Wars,  V.  v.  7)  must  be  used  with  caution. 

LiTKRATUBB. — Besides  the  comm.  on  Exod.  consult  the  class, 
work  of  liraun,  Ve$t.  Sacerd.  Ueb.  Anwtel.  1680 :  Biihr,  Sym- 
bolik  d.  Mo».  KuUwftW.  n.  (Ufl  ;  Neumann,  D.  StiftshiUte,  1801, 
pp.  150  150  (with  fine  illustratrons  in  colours);  Ewald's  An- 
tuiuitifg  (Kng.  tr.),  294  ff. ;  Keil's  Arch.  (Eng.  tr.)  i.  ;  Nowack's 
Arch.  ii.  Hi) ;  Anceusi,  L'Egypte  et  iloUe,  le  part.  '  Ix-s  V6te- 
ineuU  du  Grandpr6tre,' 1875.  A.  K.  S.  KKNNEDY. 

BREATH.— See  SriRlT. 

BREECHES  (o'C.;:?,  rrepiffKeXij,  feminalin,  :  for 
illustr.  of  last,  see  Itich,  Diet,  of  ^n^i^-.).— This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  undergarment  ordered  by 
Ezk  (44'«),  and  the  legislation  of  P  (Ex  28"  39^, 
Lv  6^°  16'')  to  be  worn  on  grounds  of  modesty  (ni?? 
in  above  pass,  is  a  euphemism,  see  under  liATH) 
by  the  priests  when  engaged  in  the  more  solemn 
duties  of  their  oHice.  The  b.,  more  accurately 
drawers,  were  made  of  white  linen,  were  very 
short,  like  our  modern  bathing  drawers,  reaching 
to  below  the  loins  and  fastening  round  the  waist. 
The  Egyp.  nriests  are  said  to  have  worn  a  similar 

Sarment  (Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson'sZTerorf.^ii.  113). 
OS.  gives  a  description  of  it  as  worn  in  his  time 
(Ant.  III.  vii,  1.     Cf.   Kalisch  on   Ex  28^ ;  Braun, 
De  Vest.   Sacerd.   Hehr.    1680,   lib.  ii.   cap.    i.  De 
d*d::o  Brachis  Sacerdotum,  with  illustr.  p.  450). 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD.  —  The  phrase 
'  brother '  or  '  brethren '  of  the  Lord  is  u-sed  several 
times  in  the  NT  of  James  and  other  persona. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  actual 
relationship  implied,  whether  we  are  to  understand 
'brethren'  literally  as  meaning  sons  of  the  mother 
and  reputed  father  of  Jesus  (tlie  Helvidian  view), 
or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (the 
Epiphanian  view),  or  sons  of  Clopas  or  Alphaius, 
the  husband  of  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (the 
Hieronymian  view). 

A .  The  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  are  Mt  1^, 
Lk  2^  (birth),  Jn  2^^  (common  household),  Lk  4i«-3o 
(preaching  at  Nazareth),  Mk  3-''"^-  ^^^-  (attempts  of 
Mary  and  His  brethren  to  restrain  Jesus  ;  cf.  Mt 
12*^  Lk  819),  Jn  7^-8  (going  up  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles),  Mt  27"^,  Mk  IS**- «  W,  Lk  24io,  Jn 
19^''-  (the  crucifixion),  Ac  1",  Gal  li«-,  1  Co  9-' 
(after  the  Resurrection). 

I  think  that  any  one  reading  these  passages, 
without  any  preconceived  idea  on  the  subject, 
would  naturally  draw  the  conclusion  that  Mary 
was  the  true  wife  of  Joseph,  and  bore  to  him  at 
least  four  sons  (James,  Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon) 
and  two  daughters;  that  the  sons  were  not  in- 
cluded among  the  twelve  apostles,  but  were,  on 
the  contrary,  disbelievers  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  inclined  at  one  time  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  His  sanity,  though  after  His  death  they  threw 
in  their  lot  with  His  disciples.  Setting  aside  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  NT,  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  post-apostolic  writers  is 
found  in  Hegesippus  (about  a.d.  160).  His  testi- 
mony, preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  22),  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  led  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  while  it  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  Hieronymian  view.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  '  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  on  the  same  charge  as  the  Lord,  his  paternal 
uncle's  child,  Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  was  next 
made  Bishop  or  Jerus.,  being  put  forward  by  all 
as  the  second  in  succession,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  this  with  HE  iii.  22,  where 
Symeon  is  said  to  have  succeeded  the  brvtJicr  of 
the  Lord  as  bishop,  and  c.  20,  where  Jude  also  is 
called  brother  of  tne  Lord. 

Tertullian  (d.  A.D.  220)  is,  however,  the  first  who 
distinctly  a.sserts  that  the  *  brethren '  were  uterine 
brothers  of  Jesus.    Arguing  against  Marcion,  who 


had  made  use  of  the  text,  '  Who  is  my  mother,  and 
who  my  brother  ? '  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not 
really  man,  he  says :  A  os  contrario  dicimus,  prima, 
non  patuisse  illi  annuntiari  quod  mater  et  jratres 
ejus  foris  starent .  .  .  si  nulla  illi  mccter  et  fratres 
mdh  fuissent.  .  .  .  At  vere  witer  et  fratres  ejus 
foris  stabant.  .  ,  .  Tatn  proxinuu  personas  forts 
stare,  extraneis  intv^  dejixis  ad  sermones  ejus  .  .  . 
mei-ito  indignatus  est.  Transt ulit  sanguinis  nomina 
in  alios,  quos  magis  proximos  pro  fide  judicaret  .  .  . 
in  semet  ipso  docens,  quipatrem  aut  matrem  aut 
fratres  prw.poneret  verbo  Dei,  non  esse  dignum  dis- 
cipulum  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.  19).  Similarly  arguing 
from  the  same  text  against  the  Marcionite  Apelles, 
he  says  '  the  words  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
truth  of  His  humanity.  No  one  would  have  told 
Him  that  His  mother  and  His  brethren  stood  with- 
out, qui  nun  certus  esset  habere  ilium  matrem  et 
fratres.  .  .  .  Omnes  nascimur,  et  tamen  non  omnes 
aut  fratres  habemits  aut  matrem.  Adhuc  potest 
et  patrem  magis  habere  quam  matrem,,  et  avunculos 
magis  quam  fratres.  .  .  .  Fratres  Domini  non  credi- 
derunt  in  ilium.  .  .  .  Mater  cequ^e  non  demonstratur 
adhoesisse  ei.  .  .  .  Hoc  denique  in  loco  apparet  in- 
credulitas  eorum'  (De  Carne  Christi,  7).  As  Ter- 
tullian in  these  passages  gives  no  liint  that  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  stood  to  Him  in  any  vther 
relation  than  other  men's  brothers  do  to  them,  or 
that  His  relationship  to  them  was  not  as  real  as 
that  to  His  mother,  so  in  other  treatises  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  (De  Monogamia,  8) :  Duw 
nobis  antistites  Christianm  sanctitatis  occurrunt, 
monogamia  et  continentin,  Et  Christum  quidem 
virgo  enixa  est,  semel  miptura post  2>artum,  ('  being 
about  to  defer  her  marriage  union  till  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,'  lit.  '  being  about  to  marry  first 
after  her  delivery ')  nt  uterque  titulus  sanctitatis  in 
Christi  sensu  dispungeretur  per  matrem  et  virginem 
et  univiram ;  and  in  even  plainer  words  (De  Virg. 
Vel.  6),  where  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  salu- 
tation benedicta  tu  inter  mtdieres.  '  Was  she  called 
Tnnlier,  and  not  virgo,  because  she  was  espoused  / 
We  need  not,  at  any  rate,  suppose  a  prophetic- 
reference  to  her  future  state  as  a  married  woman ' : 
non  enim  poterat  posteriorem  mulierem  nominare, 
de  qua  Christxis  nasci  non  habebat,  id  est  virum 
passam  sed  ilia  (illam?)  quce  erat  prasens,  qwr. 
erat  virgo  ('  for  the  angel  could  not  be  referring  to 
the  wife  that  was  to  be,  for  Christ  was  not  to  bo 
born  of  a  wife,  i.e.  of  one  who  had  known  a  hus- 
band ;  but  he  referred  to  her  \f ho  was  before  him, 
who  was  a  virgin'). 

These  words  of  Tertullian,  himself  strongly 
ascetic,  which  were  written  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  do  not  betray  any  consciousness  that 
he  is  controverting  an  established  tradition  in 
favour  of  the  perpetual  virginity.  And  Origen 
(d.  253  A.D.),  though  upholding  the  virginity,  and 
objecting  to  the  phrase  used  above  by  Tertullian 
(quod  assenint  earn  nupsisse  post  partum,  und- 
approbcnt  non  habcnt,  Com.  in  Luc.  7),  does  not 
claim  any  authority  for  his  own  view,  but  only 
argues  that  it  is  admissible.*  For  the  statement 
that  the  'brethren'  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
predeceased  wife,  he  refers  to  two  apocrj'phal 
books,  dating  from  about  the  miildle  ot  the  2n<l 
cent.,  as  the  authority  for  his  view  that  the 
'  brethren '  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  predeceased 
wife.  One  of  these  books  is  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (HE 
vi.  12),  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  forbade  to  be  used  in  a 
Cilician  church,  on  the  ground  that  it  favoured 
the  heretical  views  of  the  Docetoe.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  Gospel  (of  course  not  containing 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Origen)  was  dis- 
•  Comm.  in  Matt.  xu.  56  (vol.  iii.  p.  45,  Lomm.). 
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covered  in  a  frajnuentary  condition  in  Egypt  a 
few  y<  u'  K'iiti'i  Princeps  being  published 

in  18i'-  .lier  IkxjIc  to  which  Origen  refers 

is  still  fxtaiu,  the  Frotcvangdium  Jaeobi.  It 
contains  the  storj-  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  the 
parents  of  Mary,  of  her  niiraculons  birth  and 
betrothal  to  Joseph  to  be  her  guardian,  he  having 
been  desifrnate<l  lor  this  honour,  against  his  will, 
out  of  all  the  ^^idowers  of  Israel,  by  the  dove 
which  issued  from  his  rod.  The  names  of  Joseph's 
sons  are  variously  given  in  the  MSS  as  Simon, 
Samuel,  James. 

I  think  that  these  facts  prove  that  the  belief  in 
the  Perpetual  A'irginity,  which  was  growing  up 
during  the  2nd  cent,  and  establishei  itself  in 
the  3rd  cent.,  was  founded,  not  upon  historic 
evidence,  but  simply  on  sentimental  grounds, 
which  may  have  gained  additional  strength  from 
opposition  to  the  Ebionites,  who  denied  the  mir- 
aculous birth  of  the  Lord  (Orig.  c.  Cds.  v.  61). 
Even  Basil  the  Great,  who  died  in  A.D.  379,  in 
discussing  the  meaning  of  Mt  1^,  stUl  holds  the 
belief  in  the  Virginity,  not  as  a  necessary  article 
of  faith,  but  merely  as  a  pious  opinion.*  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  the  names  of  others  who  held  that 
the  *  brethren '  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife. 
The  chief  supporter  of  this  view  is  Epiphanius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Antidicomarianita?  alx)ut  the  year 
A.D.  370.  The  ^-iew  of  Tertullian  was  reasserted  by 
Hehidius,  Bonosus,  and  Jovinianns,  aboat  the 
year  a.d.  380. 

B.  Jerome's  answer  to  Helvidius,  which  fastened 
on  the  Western  Chirrch  the  doctrine  of  the  Perpetual 
Virginity  and  the  interpretation  of  '  brethren '  in 
the  sense  of  '  cousins,'  appeared  about  the  year  A.D. 
383.  He  begins  by  identifying  James  the  Lord's 
brother  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Otherwise,  he  says,  there  would  be  three 
disciples  called  James,  but  the  distinctive  epithet 
nw'norattached  to  one  of  them  in  Mk  15*  implies  that 
there  could  be  only  two.  iloreover.  St.  Paul  calls 
him  an  apostle  in  Gal  l^  '  other  of  the  apostles  saw 
I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.'  Again, 
in  Mk  6^  we  find  a  James  and  Joses  amongst  the 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  in  Mk  15*^  we  read  that 
Man.-,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  was  present 
at  the  crucLtixion ;  but  in  Jn  19^  this  Mary  (whom, 
as  mother  of  James,  we  know  to  be  wife  of 
Alphajus)  is  called  Mary  of  Clopas,  sister  of  the 
Lords  mother.  James  is  therefore  the  cousin  of 
the  Lord :  the  word  brother  being  used  for  kinsman. 
Later  writers  carried  the  theory  further  by  identi- 
fying Alphreus  and  Clopas  as  double  forms  of  the 
Aramaic  Chalphai,  and  by  identifying  'Judas  of 
James,'  who  occurs  in  St.  Luke's  list  of  the 
apostles  (Lk  6^*,  Ac  1^),  with  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  (who  calls  himself  'brother  of  James"), 
and  also  with  the  brother  of  Joses,  James,  and 
Simon,  in  Mk  &.  Simon  is  further  identitied  with 
Simon  Zelotes,  who  is  joined  with  James  and  Judas 
in  the  list  of  the  apostles ;  and  some  hold  that 
Matthew,  being  identical  with  Levi,  sonof  Alphfeus, 
must  belong  to  the  same  family.  Bp.  Lightfoot  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  does  Jerome 
make  no  pretence  to  any  traditional  support  for 
this  view,  but  that  he  is  l&imself  by  no  means  con- 
sistent in  holding  it.  Thus  in  his  comment  on  the 
Galatians,  written  about  A.D.  387,  he  says:  'James 
was  called  the  Lord's  brother  on  account  of  his 
high  character,  his  incomparable  faith,  and  his 
extraordinary  wisdom  :  the  other  apostles  are  also 
called  brothers  (Jn  2<J^"),  but  he  pre-eminently  so, 
to  whom  the  Lord  at  His  departure  had  committed 
the  sons  of  His  mother  (i.e.  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem).'  In  a  later  work  stUl,  the  j 
Epistle  to  Hedibia,  written  about  4<J6,  he  speaks  of  I 
^lary  of  Cleophas  (Clopas)  the  aimt  of  our  Lord,  ! 

*  Horn,  in  Sanet.  Christ.  Gen.  ii.  p.  600.  ed.  Gam. 
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and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses.  as 
distinct  persons,  '  although  some  contend  that  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses  was  His  aunt.' 

(1)  In  the  above  argument  of  Jerome  it  is 
assumed  that  the  word  '  brother '  {dSe\<p6s)  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  cotisin  {dre^ffidt,  found  in  Col 
4"').  The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not  offer  any 
paiuUel  from  the  NT,  but  they  appeal  to  classical 
use  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  the  OT.  The 
examples  cited  from  classical  Greek  are  merely 
expressive  of  warm  affection,  or  else  metaphoriciJ, 
as  Plato,  Crito,  §  16,  where  the  laws  of  Athens  are 
made  to  speak  of  <U  i)fxeT€poi  dde\^<K  oi  if  AlSou  f^/uK. 
There  is  no  instance  in  classical  Greek,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  a8e\(f>6s  being  used  to  denote  a  cousin.  In 
hattin /rater  may  stand  for  /rater  pcUruelu,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  misanaeistood  (cf.  Cic 
odAtt.  i.  5.  1).  The  Heb.  word  is  used  loosely  to 
include  cousin,  as  in  Gn  141*-"  (of  Abraham  and 
Lot),  where  the  LXX  has  d&€\i^dimn%  in  Lv  10*, 
where  the  first  cousins  of  Aaron  are  called  brethren 
(d^eX^ot)  of  his  sons,  Nadab  and  Abiha ;  in  1  Ch 
23^-—  ('The  sons  of  Mahli,  Eleazar  and  Kish. 
And  Eleazar  died,  and  had  no  sons,  but  daughters: 
and  their  brethren  the  sons  of  Kish  took  them ') 
where  also  the  LXX  has  dSeX^o^  These  passages 
seem  to  me  to  be  hardly  covered  by  the  general 
rule  laid  down  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (p.  261) :  '  In 
an  affectionate  and  earnest  appeal  intended  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  the  hearer,  a  speaker 
might  not  imnaturally  address  a  relation  or  a 
friend  or  even  a  fellow-countryman  as  his  "brother": 
and  even  when  speaking  of  such  to  a  third  person 
he  might  through  warmth  of  feeling  and  under 
certain  aspects  so  designate  him.'  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  Bishop  is  entirely  right  when  he  gaea  on 
to  say :  '  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  consins 
of  any  one  should  be  commonly  and  indeed 
exclusively  styled  his  "brothers"  by  indifferent 
persons  ;  stUl  less,  that  one  cousin  in  particular 
should  be  singled  out  and  described  in  this  loose 
way,  "James,  the  Lord's  brother." '  If  we  remark, 
too,  the  care  with  which  Hegesippus  (quoted  above) 
employs  the  term  aSekipit  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  while  he  keeps  the  term 
&ve\j/iiK  for  Symeon,  the  cousin  of  the  Lord  and 
second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  feel  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  against  the  use 
of  i£e\<p<A  in  NT  to  denote  anything  but  brothers. 

(2)  Jerome's  main  argument  is  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  therefore 
identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alpliaeus.  He 
grounds  this  assertion  on  a  single  passage  in  St. 
Paul,  which  I  shall  presently  examine.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  and  others  have  shown  that  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  St.  Paul's  language,  and 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  distinction  everywhere 
made  in  the  XT  between  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Twelve.  Thus  in  Ac  1",  after  the  list 
of  the  Eleven  including  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
we  read,  'these  all  continued  instant  in  prayer' 
airp  ywau^iy  koI  Maptd/i  t-j  ("irpl  toO  'Ir/aov  koX 
Toii  a8e\^s  airroO.  Again,  in  Jn  2^^  we  read 
that  Jesus  went  down  to  Capernaum  oArds  koI  ii 
fJ.'^rrip  oAtov  koI  ol  dSfk^tol  Koi  ol  fiajBr/roi  cubrov-  koI 
iKei  ifieipaF  oA  ToXAdx  iifUpas ;  amd  in  Mt  12"^  '  One 
said  to  him '  ISod  rj  li^nip  <rov  ail  ol  dSeX^toi  <rov  t^u 
eoT-^KOffiv  ^jjTovvTii  ffot  XoX-^cu  .  .  .  'and  stretching 
forth  his  hand  to  his  disciples  he  saith '  iSoii  ij 
fi'frnfp  fiov  KoX  oi  a&€\<p<A  fiov  &ms  yiip  &»  rot^tn;  rd 
OfKTj-fjM. Tov  Harpot  /wv,rov iFovpar<Hi,cUrr6i,uoi  d5e\<pds  Kol 
d.5eX<p7i  Kcu  fiiirrjp  early.  In  the  last  passage  there  is 
the  same  strong  antithesis  between  natural  earthly 
ties  and  His  duty  to  His  Father  in  heaven,  which 
we  observe  in  the  words  spoken  by  Him  when 
foxmd  as  a  boy  in  the  temple.  Notice  also  that 
there  is  in  this  passage  not  only  a  distinction  made 
between  the  brethren  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 
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but  a  certain  opposition  la  imi)lied,  which  is 
brought  out  more  clearly  in  St.  Mark's  narrative 
of  the  same  event  (3-'-"-**).  From  the  latter  it 
appears  that  the  reason  why  they  of  His  family  (ol 
rap  aiiTov)  desired  to  speak  with  Him  was  because 
the  rumour  which  had  reached  them  of  His 
incessant  labours  led  them  to  believe  that  His 
mind  was  overstrained.  As  St.  Mark  goes  on  to  say 
(v.*')  that  the  scribes  accused  Jesus  of  casting  out 
devils  through  Beelzebub,  and  as  we  further  read 
in  St.  John  (KF  8*»)  that  many  said,  '  He  hath  a 
devil,  and  is  mad,'  it  would  seem,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  stated,  that  these  calumnious  reports  of 
His  enemies  had  not  been  without  efTect  on  some 
members  of  His  own  family.  At  all  events,  they  went 
out  prepared  KpaTrjffou.  ai/rSv,  i.e.  to  put  Him  under 
some  restraint.  This  narrative  gives  additional 
point  to  the  words  in  Mk  6'',  spoken  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  unbelief  of  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  ovk  fcmv  npo<p^Tr)i  drt/tos  el  fiij  iv  t^  irarpidi 
avTou  (coi  iv  Tois  cvyyevevaiv  aiirov  koL  iv  r-g  oUig^ 
airrod.  li  it  were  simply  the  disbelief  of  towns- 
people not  immediately  related  to  Him,  there 
seems  no  need  for  the  addition  '  in  his  own  kinsfolk 
and  in  his  own  house.'  This  inference,  which  we 
naturally  draw  from  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  is 
continued  by  the  express  statement  of  St.  John 
(7*"'),  01^5^  yiip  ol  d5e\</)oi  airrou  iirlarevov  eZs  aiirbv,  and 
by  our  Lord's  words  addressed  to  them  (v.^),  oi) 
Siivarai  6  k6<tho%  fiKTeTv  v/jloLs'  i/Jii  di  fucrei,  &ri  iyu 
fiaprvpCi  TTfpl  aiiToO  6ti  to,  fpya,  aiirou  irovrjod,  iariv. 
Compare  this  with  the  words  spoken  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  disciples  (15'"),  el  iK  tov  k6(7/j.ov  9jTe,  6 
k6<t/xos  Av  t6  tSiof  i^iXei-  8ti  8k  iK  rod  k6<t/j.ov  ovk  fcrre, 
d\X'  ^yd)  i^4\e^a  vfias  ^k  tov  Kdfffiov,  5t4  Toiho  fucrei  {//ids 

6  K6<TflOS. 

The  words  on  which  Jerome  lays  stress  are  Gal 
ji8.  IK  dvTjXffov  els  '  lepoffdXvfw.  l<Tropi]<rai  'K'qipS.v  koX 
iw^fieiva  irpbs  aiirbv  rjfiipas  deKdirevre-  irepov  bk  tQv 
dtrocTToXui'  OVK  eldov,  el  p.7]  'laKW^ov  rbv  a5e\(pbv  tov 
Kvpiov.  But  even  if  we  give  its  usual  force  to  el  firi, 
it  will  not  follow  that  St.  James  was  included  in 
the  Twelve,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Gal 
1'*  frepov  looks  backward  to  K7i<pdv,  not  forward  to 
'IdKw^ov.  The  sentence  would  have  been  complete 
at  elbov,  '  I  saw  Peter  and  none  other  of  the 
apostles.'  Then  it  strikes  St.  Paul,  as  an  after- 
thought, that  the  position  of  James,  as  president 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  he  adds  '  unless  you  reckon 
James  among  them.'  That  the  term  'apostle'  was 
not  strictly  confined  to  the  Twelve  appears  from 
another  passage  in  which  James  is  mentioned, 
1  Co  15'*"''.  Here  it  is  said  tiiat  Jesus  after  His  resur- 
rection '  appeared  to  Cephas,  then  to  the  Twelve, 
then  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  then 
to  James,  then  to  all  the  apostles,'  where  we  should 
perhaps  consider  the  term  to  include  the  Seventy, 
according  to  the  view  of  Irenteus  and  other  early 
writers.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
St.  Paul's  apostleship.  Barnabas  also  is  called  an 
apostle  (Ac  14**  "),  probably  also  Andronicus  and 
Junias  (Ko  16^)  and  Silvanus  (1  Th  2«).»  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  two  passages 
just  dealt  with  is  that  which  concedes  the  name 
'  a|»ostle '  in  the  wider  sense  to  St.  James,  but 
makes  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Twelve. 

(3)  Scarcely  less  stron"  is  the  argument  against 
the  Hieronytnian  view  drawn  from  what  we  read 
of  the  relation  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  His 
motiier.  Though,  according  to  this  view,  their  own 
mother  Mary  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  tliough  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
their  father  was  not  al.so  living,  yet  they  are  never 
found  in  the  company  of  their  parents  or  parent,  but 
always  with  the  Virgin.    They  move  with  her  and 

•  S«-e  Lttrhtfoot,  l.e.  pp.  92-101,  and  the  IHdachi,  xi.  1.  6,  with 
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her  divine  Son  to  Capernaum  and  form  one  hoose- 
hold  there  (Jn  2'^^) ;  they  take  upon  themselves  to 
control  and  check  the  actions  of  Jesus ;  they  go 
with  Mary  '  to  take  him,'  when  it  is  feared  that 
His  mind  is  becoming  unhinged.  They  are  referred 
to  by  the  neighbours  as  members  of  His  family  in 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  His  mother  and  His 
reputed  father.  It  is  suggested  indeed  that  the 
Virgin  and  her  sister  were  Loth  widows  at  this  time, 
and  had  agreed  to  form  one  household  ;  but  this 
is  mere  hypothesis,  and  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  remarks  of  the  neighbours,  who  endeavour  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  Jesus  was  not  entitled  to 
speak  as  He  had  done,  by  calling  to  mind  those 
nearest  to  Him  in  blood. 

(4)  That  Mary  of  Clopas  was  the  sister  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  the  Lorci  is  not  only  most  improb- 
able in  itself  (for  where  do  we  find  two  sisters  with 
the  same  name?),  but  is  not  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  Jn  19^  elaT'/jKeuav  8i  rapd  t^5 
(TTavpi^  TOV  'Irjffov  i]  (/.iyntp  avTov  Kal  ij  db(\<p7}  rrjs 
fxrjTpbs  avTOV,  Mapia  rj  tou  KXuird  Kal  Mopia  17  Ma-y- 
8a\7}vr^  (translated  in  the  Peshitta,  '  His  mother 
and  his  mother's  sister,  and  Mary  of  Cleopha  and 
Mary  Magdalene ').  If  we  compare  this  verse  with 
Mk  15*  and  Mt  27**,  we  find  that,  of  the  three 
women  named  as  present  in  addition  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene  occurs  in  all  three  lists ; 
'  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses'  of  the  two 
synoptic  Gospels  is  generally  identified  with  '  Mary 
of  Clopas ' ;  and  we  then  have  left  in  Matthew 
'the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,'  in  Mark 
'  Salome,'  and  in  John  '  his  mother's  sister. 
Salome  is  generally  identified  with  '  the  mother 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,'  and  there  seems  good 
reason  also  for  identifying  her  with  '  his  mother's 
sister'  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  St.  John  would  omit  the  name  of  his 
own  mother;  and  the  indirect  way  in  which  he 
describes  her  is  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
he  refers  to  himself  as  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  If  we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  it  is 
natural  that  the  two  sisters  should  be  paired 
together,  and  then  the  two  other  Marys,  just  as 
we  have  the  apostles  arranged  in  pairs  without  a 
connecting  particle  in  Mt  lO^-*.  If  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  were  so  nearly  related  to  our  Lord,  it 
helps  us  to  understand  Salome's  request  that  they 
mi^ht  sit  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left  hand 
in  His  glory,  as  well  as  the  commendation  by  our 
Lord  of  His  mother  to  one,  who  was  not  only  His 
best-loved  disciple,  but  her  own  nephew.  If,  how- 
ever, this  interpretation  is  correct,  if  the  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother  is  not  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  but  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  then 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Hieronymian  theory 
is  removed,  and  the  whole  fabric  topples  to  the 
ground. 

(5)  I  take  next  two  minor  identifications,  that 
of  '  James  the  Less '  with  the  *  brother  of  the  Lord,* 
and  that  of  'lovbas  'lojcui^oi;,  of  Lk  6'"  and  Ac  1", 
with  Jude  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  wlio  calls 
himself  '  brother  of  James.'  We  have  seen  that 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  tov  /uKpov  and  of  Joses, 
in  Mk  16'"',  is  probably  the  same  as  Mary  of 
Clopas,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  for  inferring 
from  the  Gospels  that  she  was  related  to  Jesus. 
If  so,  there  is  an  end  to  the  supposition  that  James 
the  Less  is  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistranslation  in 
which  Jerome  imagined  that  he  found  a  further 
argument  for  the  identification  of  our  James  with 
the  son  of  Alphaeus.  The  comparative  minor,  he 
says,  suggests  two  persons,  viz.  the  two  apo.stles 
of  this  name.  But  tlie  Greek  has  no  comparative, 
simply  tov  puKpoD,  'the  little,'  which  no  more 
implies  a  comparison  with  only  one  person  than 
any  other  descriptive  epithet,  such  «is  evepy^Ttji  or 
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^>i\d.8e\^.  As  to  'lovSas  'laKwfiov,  uo  instance  is 
cit«d  for  such  an  omission  of  the  Mord  iSeXipos,  and 
we  must  therefore  translate  '  Judas  son  of  James ' 
with  the  RV.  Independently  of  this,  if  James, 
Judas,  and  Simon  are  all  sons  of  Alphseus,  what  a 
strauj,'e  way  is  this  of  introducing  their  names  in 
the  list  of  the  apostles,  '  James  of  Alphaeus,  Simon 
Zelotes,  Judas  of  James' !  Why  not  speak  of  all 
as  'sons  of  Alphaeus,'  or  of  the  two  latter  as 
'brothers  of  James'?  Why  not  speak  of  all  as 
'brethren  of  the  Lord'?  It  is  especially  Strang 
that,  if  Judas  were  really  knox^m  as  such,  ne  should 
have  been  distinguished  in  John  ( 14^)  merely  by  a 
negative,  'Judas  not  Iscariot,'  and  in  the  other 
Gospels  bv the  appellation  'Lebboeus'  or '  Thadda;us' 
(Mt  10*,  Mk  3'8). 

C.  We  have  still  to  examine  two  crucial  passages 
which  have  to  be  set  aside  before  we  can  accept 
either  the  Epiphanian  or  the  Hieronymian  theory: 
Mt  1**  'loxH;^  .  .  .  rapiXa^r  ttjf  ■yvvoTKa  airrou  koI 
odK  iyifbXTKer  ovttjf  ?ws  o5  treKer  vU»,  and  Lk  2^  ml 
frfKep  rbf  vibw  aCirijs  rbv  TpurroroKOv.  Reading  these 
in  connexion  with  those  other  passages  which 
speak  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  meant  ns  to 
understand,  or  indeed  that  it  ever  entered  their 
heads  that  the  words  could  be  understood  to  mean, 
anything  else  than  that  these  brothers  were  sons 
of  the  mother  and  the  reput«d  father  of  the  Lord. 
It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  prove  that  we 
need  not  take  the  passages  referred  to  in  their 
ordinary  and  natural  sense.  Thus  Pearson,  treat- 
ing of  the  phrase  ?ws  oi,  tells  us  that  '  the  manner 
of  the  Scripture  language  produceth  no  such  infer- 
ence '  as  that,  from  a  limit  assigned  to  a  negative, 
we  may  imply  a  subsequent  affirmative ;  and  he 
L-ites  the  following  instances  in  proof.  '  When 
God  said  to  Jacob,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of " 
(Gn  28**),  it  foUoweth  not  that,  when  that  was 
done,  the  God  of  Jacob  left  him.  When  the  con- 
clusion of  Deuteronomy  was  written  it  was  said  of 
Moses,  "  No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day"  (Dt  34®),  but  it  were  a  weak  argument 
to  infer  from  thence  that  the  sepulchre  of  Moses 
has  been  knovsni  ever  since.  W  hen  Samuel  had 
delivered  a  severe  prediction  unto  Saul,  he  "came 
no  more  to  see  him  unto  the  day  of  his  death" 
(1  S  15**);  but  it  were  a  strange  collection  to 
infer,  that  he  therefore  gave  him  a  visit  after  he 
was  dead.  "  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no 
child  unto  the  day  of  her  death "  (2  S  6**) ;  and 
yet  it  were  a  ridiculous  stupidity  to  dream  of  any 
midwifery  in  the  grave.  Christ  promised  His 
presence  to  the  apostles  "until  the  end  of  the 
world"  (Mt  28*);  who  ever  made  so  unhappy  a 
construction,  as  to  infer  from  thence  that  for  ever 
after  He  would  be  absent  from  them?'  (Creed, 
Art.  III.  Chap.  iii.  p.  174). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Pearson's 
ability  can  have  been  blind  to  the  difference 
between  two  kinds  of  limit,  the  mention  of  one 
of  which  suggests,  while  the  mention  of  the  other 
negatives,  the  future  occurrence  of  the  action 
spoken  of.  If  we  read  '  the  debate  was  adjourned 
till  the  papers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members,'  it  as  certainly  implies  the  intention  to 
resume  the  debate  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  the 
phrase  '  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  that  day 
six  months,'  or  '  till  the  Gr.  Kalends,'  implies  the 
contrary.  So  when  it  is  said  '  to  the  day  of  his 
death,'  'to  the  end  of  the  world,'  this  is  only  a 
more  vivid  way  of  saying  in  scecula  sceculornm. 
In  like  manner  the  phrase  'unto  this  day'  implies 
that  a  certain  state  of  things  continued  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  known  to  the  writer :  the  sug- 
gestion is,  of  course,  that  it  will  still  continue. 
The  remaining  instance  is  that  found  in  Gn  28^. 


This  is  a  promise  of  continued  help  on  the  part 
of  God  until  a  certain  end  Is  secured.  W  hen 
that  end  is  secured  God  b  no  further  bound  by  His 
promise,  however  much  the  patriarch  might  be 
justified  in  looking  for  further  help  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  character  and  goodness 
of  God.  To  take  now  a  case  similar  to  that  in 
hand  :  supposing  we  read  '  Michal  had  no  child  till 
she  left  David  and  became  the  wife  of  Phaltiel,* 
we  should  naturally  assume  that  after  that  she 
did  have  a  child.  So  in  Mt  1^  the  limit  is  not 
one  bevond  which  the  action  becomes  naturally 
and  paTpably  impossible ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
that  point  of  time  when  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  action  would  become  both  possible  and 
natural,*  when,  therefore,  the  reader,  without 
warning  to  the  contrary,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  assume  that  it  did  actually  occur. 
Wliether  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
natural  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  become 
unnatural  under  the  verv  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  l)e  discussed  further  on. 
I  confine  myself  here  to  the  argument  from 
language.! 

The  natural  inference  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
word  -rfKinaroKOP  in  Lk  2^  is  that  other  brothers 
or  sisters  were  bom  subsequently  ;  otherwise  why 
should  not  the  word  /juopoyerTfi  have  been  used  as  in 
To  3**  liovayeiriii  el/u  t<^  rarpi  [lov,  Lk  7"  8**  etc.  ? 
In  Ro  8"®  the  word  is  used  metaphorically,  but 
retains  its  natural  connotation,  rparirroKOP  iw 
jToWoU  dSe\<p6{i,  and  SO  in  every  instance  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  NT.  It  occurs  many  times  in  its 
literal  use  in  the  LXX,  e.g.  Gn  27^  '^  43»  Dt  21« 
1  K  16«,  1  Ch  5^  26i»,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  never  of  an  only  son.  There  are  also 
circumstances  connected  with  one  remarkable 
episode  in  our  Lord's  childhood  which  are  more 
easily  explicable  if  we  suppose  Him  not  to  have 
been  His  mothers  only  son.  Is  it  likely  that 
Mary  and  Joseph  would'  have  been  so  little  solicit- 
ous about  an  only  son,  and  that  son  the  promised 
Messiah,  as  to  begin  their  homeward  journey 
after  the  feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  travel  for  a  whole  dav,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  tie  was  in  their  com- 
pany or  not  ?  If  they  had  several  younger  children 
to  attend  to,  we  can  understand  that  their  first 
thoughts  would  have  been  given  to  the  latter  ; 
otherwise  is  it  conceivable  that  Mary,  however 
complete  her  confidence  in  her  eldest  son,  should 
first  have  lost  Him  from  her  side,  and  then  have 
allowed  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  an  effort 
to  find  Him  ? 

D.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  which 
must  be  grappled  with  before  we  can  accept  the 
Hel vidian  theory  as  satisfii^tory.  (1)  If  the 
mother  of  Jesus  had  had  other  sons,  woald  He 
have  commended  her  to  the  care  of  a  disciple 
rather  than  to  that  of  a  brother?  (2)  Is  not 
the  behaviour  of  the  brethren  towards  Jesus  that 
of  elders  towards  a  younger?  (3)  The  theory  is 
opposed  to  the  Church  tradition.  (4)  It  ia  ab- 
horrent to  Christian  sentiment. 

( I )  Bishop  Lightfoot  regards  the  first  objection 
as  fatal  to  the  theory.  '  Is  it  conceivable,'  he 
says,    '  that  our  Lord  would  thus  have  snapped 

•  Compare  Plot.  Qu.  Conv.  viii.  1 ;  Dins.  L.  iiL  2  (on  the  vision 
vhicli  «)>|«are(t  to  Ariston  warning  him  fJi  rvyyittr9u4  «^ 
yjtvx!  till  the  birth  of  her  son  Plito:  Oritpn,  Agniwd  Cd<w.  u 
37,  refers  to  this  a.<>  «n  ar^.  ad  kom.) ;  Hyjrin.  F.  29,  qnofed  in 
Wetufein's  note,  in  loeo ;   Athena};.  Apnl.  iS-.  it  ykp  •  ytityit 

xmi  it£it  ufT^M  M-iViriu'af  n  rxiirmtm  \  ComL  Ai'O't.  y\.  28.  5 : 
uitrf  u,r.t  iyxuit—*ir*K  iuuXuTtirm*  {,-Tiuf  >eMu{n  u  iu^M(\  *u» 
iri  rzi)v>  ykf  ytptrtt  Ttirn  rtuvnr,  sAA*  iittiif  jm^n.  dement 
of  Alerandria  (.'ftrm*.  iii.  p.  MS)  nils  this  a  lav  of  natnre. 

t  Uanrent  remarks  on  the  use  -f  the  ioiprrfeet  synvrsi  imply- 
ing  ahstineni-e  from  a  habit  ('  refrained  fkvm  conjugal  inter- 
coarse ')  as  opposed  to  the  far  more  usual  iym  denoting  a  sin^e 
act. 
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asunder  the  most  sacred  ties  of  natural  affection  ? ' 
(p.  272).  The  usual  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
msbelief  of  the  Lord's  brothers  would  naturally 
separate  them  from  His  mother.  But  as  this 
disbelief  was  even  then  on  the  point  of  being 
changed  into  undoubting  faith  ;  and  as  the  separa- 
tion (if  it  ever  existed,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence) was,  at  any  rate,  to  be  changed  in  a  day  or 
two  into  the  closest  union  with  all  true  followers 
of  the  Lord ;  and  as  the  preparation  for  this 
change  must  have  been  long  perceptible  to  the  eye 
of  Jesus,  it  seems  necessary  to  find  another  way  of 
meeting  the  objection,  if  it  is  to  be  met  at  all.  I 
think,  however,  that  Bp.  Li^htfoot  goes  a  little 
too  far  when  he  speaks  just  oelow  of  this  hypo- 
thesis requiring  us  to  believe  that  the  mother, 
though  'living  in  the  same  city'  with  her  sons, 
'and  joining  with  them  in  a  common  worship 
(Ac  1"),  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger,  of 
whose  house  she  becomes  henceforth  the  inmate.' 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  reason  for  believing 
Salome  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Mary,  and  John 
therefore  her  nephew  ;  but  however  tnis  may  be, 
in  any  case,  as  ner  Son's  dearest  friend,  he  must 
have  been  well  known  to  her.  And  if  we  try 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  is  not  diHicult  to  imagine  contingencies 
which  would  make  it  a  very  natural  arr.ingement. 
It  is  generally  supposed  (from  1  Co  9*)  that  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  married  men  :  the  usual 
age  for  marriage  among  the  Jews  was  about 
eighteen  :  supposing  them  to  have  been  born 
before  the  visit  to  trie  temple  of  the  child  Jesus, 
they  would  probably  have  married  before  His 
crucifixion.  If,  then,  all  her  children  were  dis- 
persed in  their  several  homes,  and  if,  as  we 
naturally  infer,  her  nephew  John  was  unmarried, 
and  living  in  a  house  of  his  own,  is  there  anything 
unaccountable  in  the  Lord's  mother  finding  a  home 
with  the  beloved  disciple  ?  Could  this  be  regarded 
in  any  way  as  a  slight  by  her  other  sons  ?  Must 
they  not  have  felt  that  the  busy  life  of  a  family 
was  not  suited  for  the  quiet  pondering  which  now 
more  than  ever  would  characterise  their  mother  ? 
and,  further,  that  this  communion  between  the 
mother  and  the  disciple  was  likely  to  be,  not  only 
a  source  of  comfort  to  both,  but  also  most  profit- 
able to  the  Church  at  large  ? 

(2)  It  depends  more  upon  the  positive  age  than 
the  relative  age  of  brothers,  whether  the  inter- 
ference of  a  younger  witli  an  elder  is  probable  or 
improbable.  When  all  have  reached  manhood  and 
have  settled  in  their  different  spheres,  a  few  years' 
difference  in  age  does  not  count  for  much.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  that  those  who  had 
grown  up  with  one  like  Jesus  must  have  felt  such 
love  and  reverence  for  Him,  that  they  could  never 
dream  of  blaming  or  criticising  what  He  thought 
best  to  do.  Yet  we  know  that  His  mother,  to 
whom  hiid  been  vouchsafed  a  much  fuller  revela- 
tion than  was  po.ssible  in  their  case  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  her  Son,  did  nevertheless  on  more  than 
one  occasion  draw  upon  herself  His  reproof  for 
ventured  interference.  If  we  remember  how  little 
even  those  whom  He  chose  out  as  His  apostles 
were  able  to  appreciate  His  aims  and  methods  up 
to  the  very  end  of  His  life,  how  different  was  their 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  office  of 
the  Messiah  from  His,  we  shall  not  wonder  if  His 
younger  brothers,  with  all  their  admiration  for 
His  "enius  and  goodness,  were  at  times  puzzled 
and  bewildered  at  the  words  that  fell  from  His 
lips ;  if  they  regarded  Him  as  a  self-forgetting 
idealist  and  enthusiast,  wanting  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  was,  and  needing  the  constant  care 
of  His  more  practical  friends  to  provide  Him  with 
the  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  much,  I  think,  is  certain  from  the  known 


facts  of  the  case  ;  and  we  need  nothing  more  than 
this  to  explain  t  heir  fear  that  His  mind  might  be 
overstrained,  and  their  attempt  to  dictate  the 
measures  He  should  adopt  in  going  up  to  the 
Feast,  just  as  His  mother  had  attempted  to  dictate 
to  Him  at  them  arriage  at  Cana. 

(3)  We  have  seen  tliat,  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of 
a  tradition  on  this  subject,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
Epiphanian  theory  from  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  till  it  was  unceremoniously  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  Jerome  in  the  year  383  :  we 
have  seen,  too,  that  Jerome  himself  abandoned  his 
own  theory  in  his  later  writings.  But  it  was  so 
much  in  accordance  with  the  a.scetic  views  of  the 
time,  that  it  Avas  adopted  by  Augustine  and  the 
Latin  Fathers  generally ;  while  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  Chrysostom,  who,  in  his  earlier  writings, 
favours  the  Ei)iphanian  view,  comes  round  to 
Jerome  in  the  later,  and  Theodoret  may  be  men- 
tioned on  the  same  side.  The  later  Greek  Fathers 
are,  however,  almost  all  on  the  side  of  Epiphanius ; 
and  the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Coptic  Calendars  mark 
the  distinction  between  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  and  James  the  son  of  Alpliseus  by  assigning 
a  separate  day  to  each.  This  distinction  is  also 
maintained,  apart  from  any  statement  as  to  the 
exact  relationship  implied  by  the  term  '  brother,' 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recorjnitions  of 
the  second  cent.,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  of 
the  third. 

Historical  tradition,  therefore,  on  this  subject 
there  was  properly  none  when  Jerome  wrote,  any 
more  than  there  is  now,  but  there  was  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  virginity,  which 
took  definite  shape  in  the  title  deiirapff^voi  used  of 
Mary  by  Athanasius  ;  and  the  apocryphal  fictions 
were  eagerly  embraced  as  affording  a  support  for 
this  belief. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  those  who  were  agitating 
for  a  stricter  rule  would  make  use  of  the  example  of 
the  Virgin,  insisting  on  the  name  as  implying  a 
permanent  state,  and  would  endeavour  to  give  an 
artificial  strength  to  their  cause  by  the  addition  of 
imaginary  circumstances  to  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  gospel.  Thus  it  was  not  enough  to  suppose 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  be  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife  ;  Joseph's  age  must  be  increased  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  had  children  by 
his  second  wife,  though  this  supposition  contradicts 
what  the  upholders  of  this  view  maintain  to  be  the 
very  purpose  of  Mary's  marriage,  viz.  to  screen 
her  from  all  injurious  imputations.  How  could 
the  marriage  effect  this,  if  the  husband  were  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  as  Epiphanius  says,  following 
the  apocryphal  Gospels  ?  Again,  if  this  were  the 
case,  why  should  not  the  evangelist  have  stated  it 
simply,  instead  of  using  the  cautionary  phrases  Tpti» 
tj  ffweXdeiv  and  ovk  eyLvo}<TKev  avTr]v  ?a;j  ou  freKty  ?  But 
even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  ascetic  spirit. 
Further  barriers  must  be  raised  between  the  con- 
tamination of  matrimony  and  the  virgin  ideal. 
Joseph  himself  becomes  a  type  of  virginity  :  the 
'  brethren '  are  no  longer  his  sons,  but  sons  of 
Clopas,  who  was  either  his  brother  by  one  tra- 
dition, or  his  wife's  sister's  husband  by  another. 
Mary  is  made  the  child  of  prom.ise  and  of  miracle 
like  Isaac,  though  not  yet  exalted  to  the  honours 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  we  see 
Epiphanius  already  feeling  his  way  to  the  doctrine 
or  lier  Assumption,  which  was  accepted  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  Gth  cent.  One  other 
development  may  be  noticed,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Protevanqelitcm,  c.  20,  though  not  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  viz.  tliat  not  only  the  Conception  but 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord  was  miraculous  ;  in  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :  '  He  that  came  from  His 
grave  fast  tied  with  a  stone  and  signature,  and 
into  the  College  of  the  apostles,  the  doors  being 
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shut  .  .  .  came  also  (as  the  Church  piously  believes) 
into  the  world  so  without  doing  violence  to  the 
virginal  and  pure  body  of  His  mother,  that  He  did 
also  leave  her  virginity  entire.'  *  This  miracle, 
superfluous  as  it  is,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
words  of  St.  Luke  ('Z-^),  is  yet  accepted  by  Jerome 
and  his  followers,  and  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation  is  pressed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
gain  some  support  from  the  OT  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  deixapOepia.  Thus  we  find  Pearson  {Creed, 
p.  326)  citing,  as  a  proof  of  it,  Ezk  44*  '  This 
gate  shall  be  shut,  it  snail  not  be  opened,  and  no 
man  shall  enter  in  by  it  ;  because  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall 
be  shut.'  It  would  surely  have  been  more  to  the 
point  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Messianic  psalm 
(69"*)  :  '  I  have  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethren 
and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children '  ;  this  psabn 
being  used  to  illustrate  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
both  by  St.  John :  '  The  zeal  of  thy  house  has 
eaten  me  up ;  they  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat, 
and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink ' ; 
and  by  St.  Luke :  'Let  their  habitation  be  desolate.' 
(4)  %Ve  go  on,  however,  to  consider  that  which 
has  been  all  along  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  literal  acceptation  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
viz.  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
sentiment.  It  is  '  the  tendency,'  saj-s  Dr.  Mill  {I.e. 
p.  301),  'of  the  Christian  mysterA',  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  when  heartily  receivea,  to  generate  an 
unwillingness  to  believe  that  the  womb  thus 
divinely  honoured  should  have  given  birth  to  other 
merely  human  progeny.'  '  The  sentiment  of 
veneration  for  this  august  vessel  of  grace  which 
has  ever  animated  Christians  .  .  .  could  not  have 
been  wanting  to  the  highly-favoured  Joseph.'  'On 
the  impossibilitv  of  refuting  these  sentiments  .  .  . 
the  truly  Catholic  Christian  will  have  pleasure  in 
reposing.'  So  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  other 
ancient  writers  speak  of  this  as  a  'pious  belief,'  and 
the  same  is  reiterated  bv  Hammond  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  cited  by  Mill  (p.  309).  In  answer  to  this  I 
would  say  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  all 
the  beliefs  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  we  must  be- 
ware of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  pious 
opinions.  Is  there  any  extreme  of  superstition 
which  cannot  plead  a  'pious  opinion'  in  its  favour? 
Of  course  it  is  right  in  studying  history,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  actors,  to  imagine  how  they  must  have  felt 
and  acted  ;  but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
imagining  how  we  ourselves  should  have  felt  and 
acted  under  their  circumstances,  until  at  least  we 
have  done  our  best  to  strip  off  all  tliat  difierentiates 
the  mind  of  one  century  from  the  mind  of 
another.  If  we  could  arrive  at  the  real  feeling 
of  Joseph  in  respect  to  his  wife,  and  of  Marv 
in  respect  to  her  Son  before  and  after  His 
birth,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  an  element  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  determination  of  the 
question  before  us  ;  but  to  assume  that  they  must 
have  felt  as  a  monk,  or  nun,  or  celibate  priest  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  to  assume  even,  with  Dr.  Mill, 
that  they  fully  understood  the  mystery  '  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,'  is  not  merely  to  make  an 
unauthorised  assumption,  it  is  to  assume  what  is 
palpably  contrary  to  fact.  Mary  and  Joseph  were 
religious  Jews,  espoused  to  one  another,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  in  the  belief  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  that  marriage  was  a  duty,  and  that  a 
special  blessing  attached  to  a  prolitic  union.  To 
both  it  is  revealed  from  heaven  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  bom  of  Mary  by  a  miraculous  conception. 
Joseph  is  told  that  '  his  name  is  to  be  called  Jesus, 
because  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.' 

•  Chrys.  Horn,  cxiii.  (ap.  Suicer,  ii.  p.  306) :  i  Xptrn!  T^.xBit  i« 
u.T.7ptLi  xai  iXvTtt  luLUiu  r,  ^f.TfM.  This  wa3  affirmed  in  the  79th 
Canon  of  the  Council  in  TmUo  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  cent. 


Mary  is  told,  in  addition,  that  '  he  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  that  the  Lord  GJod 
shall  give  him  the  tnrone  of  his  father  David,  and 
he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.' 
There  is  surely  nothing  in  these  words  which 
would  disclose  the  Christian  mystery  *Grod  manifest 
in  the  flesh.'  They  point  to  a  greater  Moses,  or 
David,  or  Solomon,  or  Samuel.  Mary's  hj-mn  of 
praise  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  Hannah's 
exultation  at  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the 
birth  of  her  son.  Her  mind  would  naturally  turn 
to  other  miraculous  births,  to  that  of  Isaac  under 
the  old  dispensation,  to  that  now  impending  in  the 
case  of  her  cousin  Elisabeth.  And  as  there  was 
nothing  in  the  announcement  made  to  them  which 
could  enable  them  to  realise  the  astounding  truth 
that  He  who  was  to  be  bom  of  Mary  was  Very  God 
of  Very  God,  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  Mary  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
she,  any  more  than  His  apostles,  had  realised  it 
before  His  resurrection.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is 
plain  that  such  a  belief  fully  realised  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil,  I  do  not  say 
her  duties  towards  her  husband,  but  her  duties 
towards  the  Lord  Himself  during  His  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  is  hard  enough  even  now  to  hold 
together  the  ideas  of  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Christ  without  doing  violence  to  either ;  but  to 
those  who  knew  Him  in  the  flesh  we  may  safely 
say  it  w  as  impossible  until  the  Comforter  hiad  come 
and  revealed  it  unto  them.  As  to  what  should  be 
the  relations  between  the  husband  and  wife  after 
the  birth  of  the  promised  Child  there  is  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  viz.  that  these  would  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  personal  considerations,  but  either 
by  immediate  inspiration,  as  the  journey  to  Egypt 
and  other  events  had  been,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  by  the  one  desire  to  do  what  thev  believed  to 
be  best  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  Child  entrusted 
to  them.  We  can  imagine  their  feeling  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  bringing  other  children  into 
the  world,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  them- 
selves more  exclusively  to  the  nurture  and  training 
of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  prophets 
and  saints  had  not  been  brought  up  in  solitude. 
Moses,  Samuel,  and  Da\id  had  had  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  might  be  God's  will  that  the  Messiah 
should  experience  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
common  lot  of  man.  Whichever  way  the  Divine 
guidance  might  lead  them,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  response  of  Mary  would  be  still  as  before  : 
'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.'  Even  if  the  language  of 
the  Gospels  had  been  entirely  neutral  on  this 
matter,  it  would  surely  have  b^n  a  piece  of  high 
presumption  on   our  part  to  assume  that  God's 

{>ro>idence  must  always  foUow  the  lines  suggested 
)y  our  notions  of  what  is  seemly  ;  but  when  every 
conceivable  barrier  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
this  interpretation  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
brothers  of  the  Lord,  living  with  His  mother  and  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her  ;  when  He  is  called 
her  firstborn  son,  and  when  St.  Matthew  goes  into 
what  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  think  almost 
unnecessary  detail  in  fixing  a  limit  to  the  se})a- 
ration  between  husband  and  wife,  —  can  we 
characterise  it  otherwise  than  as  a  contumacious 
setting  up  of  an  artificial  tradition  above  the 
written  "SA  ord,  if  we  insist  upon  it  that  '  brother ' 
must  mean,  not  brother,  but  either  cousin  or  one 
who  is  no  blood-relation  at  all ;  that  '  firstborn ' 
does  not  imply  other  children  subsequently  bom  ; 
that  the  limit  fixed  to  separation  does  not  imply 
subsequent  union  ? 

LrrERATURB. — Fuller  information  may  be  fo\ind  in  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  dissertation  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord,  admirable 
alike  for  thoroughness,  clearness,  and  fairness,  which  is  contained 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  GtUatiang,  ed.  10,  pp. 
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252-291.  It  is  from  him  I  have  borrowed  the  terms  Ilicronymian, 
Epiphanion,  Helvidian,  to  classify'  the  main  ttieories  which  have 
been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  He  himself  held  the  second 
theory.  The  first  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Mill  (Pantheistic 
Principles,  pt.  ii.  pp.  220-316),  and  in  a  less  extreme  fomj  bv 
Dr.  P.  Schegg  (Jakoims,  der  Bruderdet  Herm.  MUnchen,  1883). 
The  argument  (or  the  third  is  given  in  Credner's  Eirdeitung, 
Laurent's  Neutest.  Studien,  Farrar's  Barly  Days  of  Christianity, 
ch.  xix.,  the  articles  'Maria'  and  '  Jakobus'  in  Henog's  Encycl. 
/.  prot.  TheoL,  and  the  introduction  to  my  Commentary  on  the 
Epixtle  of  St.  Jamst,  from  wliicb  the  present  article  is  chiefly 
taken.  J.  B.  MaYOK. 

BRIBERY See  CRIME.S. 

BRICK  (n}3^).— The  usual  material  for  building 
throughout  all  Eastern  countries  is  mud  brick.  In 
rainless  Egypt  this  is  a  perfect  substance  for  walls, 
and  the  great  defences  of  towns  and  sanctuaries 
were  immensely  massive  walls  of  dried  mud,  up  to 
80  ft.  in  thickness.  The  same  was  used  for  arches 
and  domes  and  for  pillars,  as  in  the  great  hall  of 
7()0  pillars  of  Akhenaten.  In  Babylonia  as  wide  a 
use  of  mud  brick  is  found,  walls,  ramparts,  and 
zikknrats  being  entirely  made  of  it,  from  the 
earliest  Bab.  age  downward.  In  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Mexico,  mud  brick  is  a  universal 
material ;  it  has  sheltered  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  use  of  red  or  burnt  brick 
is  quite  an  exception  in  history.  In  Pal.  mud 
bri(!K  was  largely  used  in  Amorite  times,  thick 
fortifications  being  made  of  it.  The  form  was  more 
like  the  Babylonian,  bein^  a  square  tile,  whereas 
the  Egyptians  used  a  brick  of  our  present  shape. 
Throughout  the  Jewish  period,  mud  brick  was 
generally  used,  faced  with  stone  jambs  and  lintels 
at  the  doorways,  and  plastered  white  all  over. 
Such  was  the  Egyptian  method.  In  Philistia, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  villages  are  of  mud- 
brick  houses  domed,  and  the  rainfall  is  absorbed 
by  a  thick  crop  of  grass  which  grows  on  the  roof, 
and  is  the  pasture  ground  of  the  goats. 

In  the  OT  there  is  allusion  to  burning  bricks 
for  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gn  IP) ;  and  such  burnt 
bricks  were  largely  used  in  Babylonia,  owing  to 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  and  climate.  They  were 
very  rare  in  Egypt  until  Roman  times,  but  became 
general  in  the  a^e  of  Constantine. 

The  brick-making  in  Egj-^pt  was  a  common 
occupation  for  captives,  and  the  celebrated  picture 
at  Thebes  of  the  foreign  brickmakers,  guarded  by 
an  Egyp.  overseer,  is  very  well  known.  The  black 
Nile  soil  of  the  country  is  first  dug  down  into  a 
hole  already  made  at  any  convenient  spot  near  the 
water  ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  sufficient  sand,  if  a 
good  (quality  is  desired,  and  with  chopped  straw, 
which  IS  cut  up  thus  by  the  threshing  rollers  used 
at  harvest.  Water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is 
trampled  into  a  smooth  paste.  Baskets  of  this 
paste  are  then  carried  out  to  the  moulding  ground, 
a  smooth  clear  space  near  at  hand.     The  moulder 

§  laces  his  wooden  mould  on  the  ground,  lifts  a 
ouble  handful  of  the  mud,  and  drops  it  in,  presses 
it  down,  and  wipes  off  the  surplus  ;  he  then  lifts  the 
mould  frame  by  its  handle,  and  leaves  the  brick  on 
the  ground  to  dry  ;  the  frame  is  then  placed  close 
to  it,  and  another  is  moulded,  until  the  ground 
is  covered  with  bricks  in  regular  rows.     These 
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remain  for  a  week  or  more  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
are  then  ready  for  building.    From  the  18th  to  21st 


dynasties  the  bricks  for  government  buildings  often 
bear  a  stamp  of  the  king's  n.ame,  and  sometimes  a 
special  stamp  naming  the  particular  building  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  wooden  stamps 
for  this  purpose  have  been  found,  as  well  as  the 
moulding  frames. 

In  the  celebrated  question  of  the  straw  (Ex  5'-"), 
which  has  passed  into  an  English  proverb,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  Egyp.  side.  Straw 
was  not  by  any  means  universally  used,  often  jdain 
mud  and  sand,  or  mud  and  pebbles,  were  used  ;  and  it 
was  far  more  important  to  get  the  tale  of  bricks  done 
than  to  be  too  particular  about  the  straw.  Next, 
the  chopped  straw  regularly  kept  in  stock  and 
sut)plie(f  (the  tihn  of  the  present  day)  is  a  very 
valuable  cattle  food,  and  the  main  support  of 
animals  during  the  inundation,  as  it  is  more  sweet 
and  grassy  than  Eng.  straw.  Hence  to  restrict 
its  use  for  brick-making,  and  to  require  waste 
material,  such  as  stubble,  to  be  found,  was  quite 
customary;  and  many  more  bricks  are  to  be  seen 
made  with  waste  than  those  containing  good  food 
tibn.  We  may  note  that  the  taskmasters  were 
the  Egyp.  overseers,  while  the  officers  were  Hebrews, 
chiefs  of  the  gangs,  hel<i  responsible  for  the 
quantity  delivered.  Considering  the  well-known 
character  of  the  Hebrews  (Nu  II*  21'),  we  must 
not  take  their  grievances  too  seriously.  They  had 
at  least  in  E^pt  a  good  and  full  diet,  by  their  own 
confession  (ISu  IP),  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that 
of  the  Egyp.  peasant  of  the  present  day. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

BRIDE. — In  patriarchal  times  the  bride  is  com- 
monly chosen,  not  by  the  bridcCTOom,  but  by  his 
parents  or  friends,  and  they  do  not  necessarily 
consult  him.  Abraham  sends  a  confidential  servant 
to  find  a  bride  for  Isaac  (Gn  24).  Judah  takes 
Tamar  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Er  (38**).  Isaac  in- 
structs Jacob  as  to  his  choice  (28-).  And,  in  the 
absence  of  the  father,  Hagar  takes  a  v/ife  for 
Ishmael  (2pi).  Where  the  bridegroom  chooses, 
it  is  his  father  who  makes  the  proposal,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Shechem  (34'*-*)  and  Samson  (Jg  U'*-'**). 
Whether  the  consent  of  the  bride  was  usually 
asked,  is  not  clear ;  Gn  24"*  is  not  evidence. 
Perhaps  Rebekah  was  only  asked  whether  she 
would  go  at  once ;  it  had  been  pre\nously  agreed 
that  she  was  to  go.  And  these  patriarchal  customs 
have  not  undergone  much  change  in  the  East :  a 
bride  may  know  nothing  of  the  bridegroom  till  the 
wedding. 

The  bride  was  commonly  paid  for ;  i.e.  her 
father  received  money  or  service  in  return  for 
his  consent  to  part  with  her  (Gn  3P'  34''-',  I  S 
1825-  27  g^c. ).  The  bride  herself  received  no  dowTy  ; 
and  To  7"  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a  marriage 
contract,  Avhich  perhaps  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
settlement. 

Betrothal  was  much  more  serious  than  '  engage- 
ment '  is  with  us.  Unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  bride  during  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  was  regarded  as  adultery,  and  might 
be  punished  with  death  (Dt  22^-«).  She  was  to 
be  stoned,  not  strangled ;  and  this  makes  it 
probable  that  the  'woman  taken  in  adultery' 
was  betrothed  and  not  yet  married  ([Jn]  8*-»). 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Greek  or  Roman 
law,  according  to  which  betrothal  was  a  mere 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  bride  to  marry  the 
bridegroom,  and  did  not  create  any  legal  obliga- 
tion. There  was  no  penalty  for  breach  of  promise 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.  3rd  ea.  ii.  p.  140«). 

The  main  feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  was  a  legal  formality  rather  than  a  religious 
rite,  was  the  fetching  of  the  bride  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his 
father.  Among  the  Greeks  the  bride  prepared 
herself  for  the  wedding  by  a  bath ;  and  at  Athens 
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the  water  for  \ovTp6y  rvfufnKdv  was  taken  from  the 
fountain  Callirrhoe.  Tliere  is  reason  for  believing 
that  Jewish  brides  did  the  like,  and  that  there  is 
allusion  to  this  custom  (Ru  3»,  Ezk  23*',  Eph  5»""). 
If  the  last  reference  is  correct,  the  allusion  is  veir 
striking.  At  the  wedding  the  bride  wore  a  veil, 
which  entirely  covered  her,  a  sash,  and  a  crown. 
'Attire'  in  Jer  2**  prob.  means  the  bridal  sash 
(cf.  Is  3»  RVm,  49i«),  and  kalldh,  the  Heb.  word 
for  bride,  is  by  some  connected  with  the  crown.* 
The  bride  remained  veiled  throughout;  and  thus 
Jacob  did  not  detect  the  substitution  of  Leah  for 
Rachel  (Gn  29^^).  Embroidery,  perfumes,  and 
jewels  were  usual  with  those  who  could  afford 
them  (Ps  45*- 1*-  ",  Is  49^*  GP",  Rev  2P). 

In  mystical  language  'the  bride'  in  the  OT 
is  Israel,  and  the  bridegroom  or  husband  is 
J";  This  image  prevails  throughout  Ps  4o,  and  is 
found  in  various  passages  in  the  Prophets  (Is  54' 
626,  Jer  314^  Hos  2»»).  Possibly  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  mystically  interpreted  among  the  Jews  even 
before  it  was  admitted  to  the  Canon.  Hence 
idolatry  on  the  part  of  Israel  is  '  playing  the 
harlot'  (Jer  S^-^^),  is  'whoredom'  (Hos  4"  9^), 
and  worthy  of  death  (Ps  73^). 

In  the  5JT  'the  bride'  is  the  Church,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  Christ  (2  Co  ll^.  Rev  19^  21*- », 
Mt  9^',  Jn  3^) ;  and  in  the  Apoc.  the  bride  is 
usually  the  ideal  Church,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. But  in  Rev  22^^  we  have  '  the  bride ' 
used  of  'the  Church  militant  here  on  earth,' 
praying  to  her  Lord  to  return  to  her.  Here 
again,  also,  an  apostate  Church  is  regarded  as  a 
harlot  (17^"*).  A.  Plummer. 

BRIDEGROOM.— Much  that  might  be  said  under 
this  head  has  been  anticipated  in  the  article  Brede. 
To  this  day  in  the  East  the  bridegroom  has,  as  a 
rule,  little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  bride. 
Love  matches  are  rare,  and  in  many  cases  are 
impossible.  In  the  OT  we  see  that  wfiere  the  son 
chose  his  own  bride  independently  of  his  parents, 
his  relations  with  the  latter  were  not  happy  (Gn 
26**-*^  27^).  Jehoiada  the  priest  chooses  wives 
for  the  orphan  king,  Joash  (2  Ch  24^,  comp.  25"). 
The  interval  between  betrothal  and  marriage  might 
be  of  any  duration,  for  the  espousal  of  children  to 
one  another  has  always  been  common  in  the  Elast ; 
but  a  year  for  maidens  and  a  month  for  widows 
seems  to  have  been  customary. 

On  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom  wore  a 
garland  (Ca  3",  comp.  Is  6P")  as  well  as  the 
bride,  and  was  often  profusely  perfumed  (Ca  3*). 
Weddings  commonly  took  place  in  the  evening; 
and  at  the  proper  time  the  bridegroom  sets  out, 
along  with  his  '  companions'  (Jg  14"),  the  '  sons  of 
the  bride-chamber'  (Mk  21^,  Lk  5»*),  with  lights 
(2  Es  l(fi--)  and  music  (1  Mac  9»),  to  fetch  the 
bride.  She  also  is  accompanied  by  companions, 
maidens,  some  of  whom  start  with  her  from  her 
father's  house  (Ps  45"),  while  others  join  the 
bridal  party  afterwards,  all  of  them  provided  with 
lamps  (Mt  2o^-").  Thus  they  go  to  meet  the 
bride^oom,  who  conducts  the  whole  party  to  the 
wedding  feast,  which  might  last  many  days  (Jg 
W^,  To  8^%  The  details  of  the  ceremony  would 
vary,  esp.  as  regards  magnificence ;  but  there  was 
not  of  necessity  any  religious  rite.  The  essential 
act  was  the  bridegroom's  fetching  the  bride  from 
her  home  to  his.  Of  the  custom  of  providing 
wedding  garments  for  guests  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  (Mt  22"-^),  for  J^  14^^  is  not  in 
point ;  but  rich  clothing  is  in  the  East  one  of  the 
commonest  of  presents.  A  bridegroom  was  exempt 
from  military  service  between  betrothal  and  mar- 

*  But  this  is  very  uncertain  (cf.  Frd.  Delitzsch,  ProUg.  130  f . ; 
Xoldeke,  ZDMG,  18S6,  p.  737).  W.  B.  Smith  (KiJUAip,  292) 
nmkes  kaUdh  = '  one  closed  in.' 


riage  (Dt  20'),  and  for  a  year  after  marriage  (Dt 
24',  comp.  Lk  14*).  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  case  of  adults  tne  time  of  betrothal  did 
not  usually  exceed  a  year. 

For  the  relation  of  bridegroom  to  bride  as 
^rpical  of  the  spiritual  relationship  between 
J"  and  Israel,  and  between  Christ  and  the  Church, 
see  the  article  Bride.  A.  Plummer. 

BRIDEGROOM'S  FRIEND.— The  Jewish  custom 
of  having  a  special  'friend  of  the  bridegroom' 
(6  <pi\oi  Tov  fv/upiov)  is  alluded  to  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Jn  3®),  where  John  the  baptist  is 
contrasting  his  own  poition  with  that  of  Christ. 
His  disciples  must  not  be  jealous  of  the  success  of 
Christ,  for  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom  who  is  the 
possessor  of  the  bride,  while  John  is  only  the 
Bridegroom's  friend,  who  prepares  for  the  marriage, 
and  has  his  reward  in  the  jovous  expression  of  the 
Bridegroom's  satisfaction.  I'he  importance  of  the 
friend  of  the  Bridegroom  comes  to  an  end  when  the 
marriage  is  over,  but  that  of  the  Bridegroom  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

This  'friend  of  the  bridegroom'  must  not  be 
confounded  with  'the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber* 
{ol  viol  TOV  vvfupQpoi),  who  were  very  numerous  (Mt 
9^',  Mk  2^,  Lk  5**).  Indeed  anjr  wedding  guest 
might  be  included  in  the  expression,  or  even  any 
one  who  took  part  in  the  bridal  procession.  The 
'  friend '  was  somewhat  analogous  to  our  '  best 
man,'  but  he  had  far  more  onerous  and  delicate 
duties.  Sometimes  he  took  the  place  of  a  parent  in 
negotiating  the  marriage  at  the  outset.  He  was 
the  chief  agency  of  communication  between  the 
betrothed  parties  in  the  interval  between  espousals 
and  marriage.  He  made  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding,  and  in  some  cases  presided  at  the  mar- 
riage feast.  He  conducted  the  married  pair  to 
the  bridal  chamber. 

The  custom  of  having  groomsmen  of  this  kind 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Judaea,  but  not  in 
Galilee.  In  this,  as  in  other  thinjrs,  the  customs 
of  Galilee  were  more  modest  and  simple.  And  it 
is  worth  noting  that  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
GalUee  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sKoshebheyna  or 
groomsman,  a  point  which  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative.  The  '  ruler  of  the  feast '  is 
evidently  not  the  'friend  of  the  bridegroom,'  for 
he  compliments  the  bridegroom  upon  the  pleasing 
surprise  of  excellent  wine  towards  the  end  of  the 
feast.  Had  he  been  the  'friend  of  the  bridegroom,' 
the  arrangements  would  have  been  his  own,  and 
his  remark  would  have  been  different.  When  the 
Baptist  speaks  of  the  '  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,' 
he  is  not  in  Galilee,  and  being  a  Judsean  his 
language  is  in  accordance  with  Jud<ean  customs 
(see  Eaersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah, 
L  pp.  354,  355,  and  notes  663,  664). 

Tne  Talmud  frees  the  'friends  of  the  bride- 
groom '  and  all  the  '  sons  of  the  bride-chamber ' 
from  the  duty  of  dwelling  in  booths  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Almost  everything  is  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  making  glad  the  bridal  pair. 
They  are  not  to  be  made  to  fast  or  mourn ;  and 
if  in  the  wedding  procession  they  meet  a  funeral, 
it  is  the  funeral  that  must  turn  aside. 

John  the  Baptist  came  to  make  overtures  from 
the  Bridegroom  to  His  people  (of  fSiot),  to  prepare 
them  for  espousal  with  Him,  to  present  them  to 
Him  when  any  were  ready,  to  point  Him  out  to 
them  (Jn  1^**'-).  St.  Paul  claims  to  hold  a  similar 
otfice  in  reference  to  his  converts.  '  I  am  jealous 
over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy :  for  I  espoused  you 
to  one  Husband,  that  I  might  present  you  as  a  pure 
virgin  to  Christ'  (2  Co  IP).  The  time  until  the 
Second  Advent  is  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  ;  and,  until  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
takes    place,   the  apostle  feels  that  he  is  in   a 
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large  measure  reeponaible  fur  the  conduct  of  the 
bride.  A.  Plummer. 

BRIDGE.— The  word  is  not  found  in  OT  or  NT 
(although  LXX  of  Is  37'-'  has  /cal  (97}Ka  '/i<pvpav), 
occurring  only  in  2  Mac  12'*  AV,  in  connexion  with 
the  siege  of  Caspis  by  Judas.  The  rarity  of  the 
bridge  was  due  to  the  foil,  circumstances:  (1) 
Rivers  often  served  as  tribal  boundaries  and 
military  barriers.  (2)  Most  of  the  streams  were 
torrents  in  winter  that  were  apt  to  sweep  away 
bridges,  and  iu  summer  were  easily  forded.  (3) 
The  roads  on  each  side  were  not  usually  meant  for 
vehicles,  but  were  bridle-paths  for  such  baggage- 
animals  as  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  Recent 
excavations  have  proved  that  at  Nippur,  in  Baby- 
lonia, the  arch  of  burnt  brick  was  in  use  as  early  as 
4000  B.C.    (See  Babylonia,  p.  219^) 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BRIDLE See   BiT.      BRIERS.  — See  Thorns 

AND  Thistles. 

BRIG  AN  DINE  (i^p  ^iryOn,  Jer  46*  61«  AV).— A 
mail-shirt  worn  by  a  brigand,  i.e.  in  its  original 
sense,  a  light-armed  soldier,  RV  has  *  coat  of 
mail.'    See  Breastplate.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

BRIMSTONE  (nn^j,  i9eto»').— Sulphur  is  one  of  the 
most  widelj-  distributed  of  mineral  substances.  It 
occurs  in  combination  with  various  metals,  forming 
sulphurets  and  sulphates,  and  in  combination  with 
lime,  producing  gypsum  ;  it  is  also  found  in  all 
volcanic  countries,  often  in  a  pure  state  and  in 
large  masses;  as,  for  example,  in  Sicily,  Italy, 
Volcano  (one  of  the  Lipari  Islands),  Teneriffe,  Ice- 
land, etc.  The  exhalations  of  volcanoes  include, 
generally,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen, two  gases  which,  if  moist,  readily  decompose 
each  other  into  Avater  and  sulphur.  In  Palestine 
sulphur  is  present  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hot 
sprmgs  which  break  out  along  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  while  gypseous  bands  are 
abundant  amongst  the  deposits  which  form  the 
terraces  of  the  valley,  and  were  portions  of  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan  valley  lake  at  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  stood  at  a  level  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  its  present  surface.*  On  the 
east  side  of  the  present  lake  there  are  several  hot 
sulphur  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  (Callirrlioe)  and  Wady  Ghuweir.t 
The  former,  described  bj'  Josephus.J  has  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  143°  F.  according  to  Canon 
Tristram.  §  On  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  are  several  sulphur  springs,  sometimes  rising 
at  the  margin  of  the  waters,  such  as  those  of  Shukif , 
near  'Ain  Jidi,  and  S.  of  Wady  Khuderah,  and  at 
Wady  Maharat ;  all  these  have  a  high  temperature.il 
The  Hammamat  near  Tiberias  are  well  known,  and 
are  still  largely  used  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
other  disorders.  The  temperature  as  determined 
by  Anderson  reaches  143°  F. ;  the  waters  are  highly 
sulphurous.  H  Next  to  the  above  the  most  import- 
ant sulphur  springs  near  the  Jordan  valley  are 
tho.se  of  the  Yarmuk,  N.  of  Umm  ^Ceis  (Gadara), 
described  by  Robinson  ;**  the  temperature  reaches 
109°  F.,  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  baths  are 
still  standing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  temperature  of  the  springs  in  the  valleys  of 

*  Dr.  Blanckenkorn  discusses  the  process  of  formation  of 
gj-pseous  deposits  in  the  Jordan  valley  :  '  Enst.  und  Oesch.  des 
Todten  Meers,'  Zeittch.  d.  Deuttch.  Paldttina-Vereiru  {1800). 

t  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  863. 

j  Ant.  XVII.  vi. 

5  Land  of  Moab,  p.  242.  The  above  is  the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  of  several  sprinirs  at  its  source.  Lartet  gives  the 
temperature  of  88*  F.  (31*  Cent),  but  this  was  taken  from  the 
stream.    Voyofie  £  Exploration,  p.  290  (1880). 

n  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  283,  805,  and  868. 

If  Lieut.  Lynch 's  Exped.,  Off.  Rep.  p.  202. 

••  Phift.  Geog.  Uoly  Land,  241. 


the  Jordan  and  the  Yarmuk  is  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  waters  through  volcanic  rocks  belonging  to 
late  Tertiary  periods  which  still  retain  some  of  their 
ori^nal  heat  at  various  depths  below  the  surface ; 
and,  as  Lartet  observes,  most  of  the  springs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan  rise  from  the  great  line  of 
fault  which  ranges  along  the  base  of  the  Moabite 
table-land  *  (see  Arabah). 

Brimstone  is,  besides  in  the  narrative  of  Gn  W^, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  denuncia- 
tions of  tiie  wrath  of  God  on  the  wicked,  whether 
nations  (Dt  29'^,  Is  34»)  or  individuals  (Ps  1 1«).  The 
extensive  occurrence  of  sulphur  in  the  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  indicates  that  this  substance  may 
have  contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  E.  Hull. 

BRING. — ^There  are  many  obsolete  or  archaic 
uses  of  the  verb  'to  bring'  in  AV,  of  which 
the  following  deserve  attention.  1.  '  Bring  on 
the  way,'  i.e.  to  escort,  Gn  18'*  'Abraham  went 
with  them,  to  b.  them  on  the  way '  (nV?*) ;  Ac  21* 
'  they  all  brought  us  on  our  way  .  .  .  tUl  we 
were  out  of  the  city '  (irpoTri/xiru,  so  Ac  15*,  Ro  16**, 
2  Co  V^).  Or  '  to  bring  on  one's  journey,'  Tit  3**, 
1  Co  16®  'that  ye  may  bring  me  on  my  journey 
whithersoever  I  go'  (Trpoirifiirw,  RV  'b.  forwara 
on  my  j.',  as  3  Jn*  AV,  RV).  Cf.  Tourneur 
(1611)  'The  skie  is  dark;  we'll  bring  you  o'er 
the  fields.'  Similar  is  the  phrase  '  to  bring  by  a 
way,'  Is  42^®  '  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
they  know  not ' ;  and  cf .  2  S  7^*  '  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto.'  2.  Bring  about  occurs  only  twice, 
and  not  in  the  mod.  sense  of  '  cause  to  happen,'  but 
'cause  to  come  round'  (Ileb.  3pn),  1  S  5^'*  'they 
have  brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  us' ;  2  S  3^*''  '  to  b.  about  all  Israel  unto  thee.' 
Cf.  Shaks.  3  ffennj  IV.  II.  v.  27— 

'  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ? ' 

3.  Bring  again,  in  the  sense  of  'brin^  back,'  is 
frequent  (Heb.  mostly  3"^'n).  In  Gn  14^*  '  b.  back' 
ana  '  b.  again '  are  used  in  turn,  showing  that 
the  phrases  were  identical  in  meaning  and  in- 
different in  use,  'And  he  brought  back  (a^'H) 
all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  (2'jpn)  his 
brother  Lot.'  A  favourite  expression  is  'b.  again 
the  captivity,'  ahvays  of  J"  ('again'  is  used  with 
the  first  person,  Jer  30^  48«  493«,  Ezk  16=3  29»*  39», 
Jl  3^  Am  9^*;  'back'  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers., 
Ps  W  53"  85i).t  '  Back '  is  omitted  in  AV,  but 
introduced  by  RV,  in  Ec  3^  '  who  shall  b.  him  to 
see  (RV  'b.  him  back  to  see')  what  shall  be  after 
him?'  See  Again,  i.  Bring  forth  is  the  tr"  of 
a  great  variety  of  expressions  whose  shade  of 
meaning  ought  not  to  be  obliterated.  Notice 
esp.  Is  4pi  '  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,'  the 
only  example  of  the  obsol.  meaning  '  to  adduce,' 
'  express ' ;  cf.  More  (1532)  '  The  places  of  Scripture 
whiche  Helvidius  broughte  furth  for  the  con- 
trarye.'  5.  Bring  up.  Besides  the  use  of  this 
phrase  literally,  as  'to  bring  up  out  of  Egypt,' 
Gn  46*  '  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and 
I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again ' ;  or  '  up  to 
Jerus.'  in  ref.  to  its  height,  2  S  G^^  'David  .  .  . 
brought  up  the  ark  of  tlie  Lord  with  shouting,' 
Ezr  1"  '  All  these  did  Sheshbazzar  bring  up,  when 
they  of  the  captivity  were  brought  up  from  Baby- 
lon unto  Jerusalem  ;  or  to  the  temple  in  ref.  to  its 
elevated  situation,  Neh  lO**  '  the  Levites  shall 
bring  up  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  unto  the  house  of 
our  God ' ;  or  'up  out  of  the  earth,'  1  S  28*  'and 
he  (Saul)  said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  bj'  the 
familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  up  whomsoever  I 

•  Lartet,  tupra,  eit. ;  Hull,  Oeolnny  of  Araina-Petrcta  and 
Palestine,  Mem.  Pal.  Explor.  Soc.  (1886),  p.  23. 

t  The  Heb.,  strangely  enough,  is  always  a^c".  The  meaning 
is  disputed.    See  Driver  on  Dt  30*. 
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shall  name  xinto  thee,'  so  «•  u  *»*•  w :  besides  these, 
there  is  the  familiar  phrase  to  bring  up,  i.e.  train, 
children ;  see  esp.  Gn  5(P,  2  K  10*,  2  S  21«,  Job 
31'*,  Pr  29=^,  La  4»,  Lk  4'«,  Ac  IS^  'Manaen,  which  | 
had  been  brought  up  with  Heiod '  (RV  *  the  foster-  | 
brother  of),  22*,  Eph  6*.     But  the  most  important  i 
is  the  obsol.   use  of   this  phrase  to  signify  the  \ 
originating    of    slander,  as    Dt  22**- "  '  he  hath  I 
brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel' ;  i 
ci.  Nu  13^  '  they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  , 
land.'  J.  Hastings,     j 

BROID,  BROIDER.— 1  Ti  2»  'with  broided  hair' 
{4r  rXe-Yfiatriv,  'in  plaits').  RV  gives  the  mod. 
spelling  '  braided,'  as  AV  in  Jth  10*  '  braided  the 
hair  of  her  head,'  for  Coverdale's  '  broyded.'    Cf. — 

'  Hir  yelow  heer  was  broyded  in  a  tresse 
Behuid  hire  back.' 

Chaucer,  Knighet  Tale,  1061. 

Broidered  is  given  Ex  28*  as  tr.  of  fSvP  tashbez,  *a 
b.  coat'  (RV  '  coat  of  chequer  work') ;  and  seven 
times  in  Ezk  (16^»-  »•  ^  26^*  27'- 1«-  ^)  as  tr.  of  .-cfn 
rikmAh.  '  Broid,'  which  means  to  weave  or  plait, 
and  '  broider,'  which  means  to  adorn  with  needle- 
work (mod.  'embroider'),  have  no  connexion  in 
etymology  or  meaning  (though  they  were  often 
confounded  in  the  16th  cent. ),  yet  most  mod.  edd. 
of  AV  give  '  broidered '  for  '  broided '  in  1  Ti  2*. 

BROKENHEARTED.— Three  words  (mistakenly 
spelt  with  hvphen  in  mod.  edd-  AV)  are  (1) 
'  brokenfooted,'  Lv  2V^,  (2)  '  brokenhanded,'  21" 
(-r,  hii  -c?,  which  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  takes  to  mean 
fracture  of  the  leg  and  of  the  arm),  and  (3) 
'  brokenheajrted,'  Is  6P  (aYnsf  i),  Lk  4^  {ovrrerpijj^ 
fufos  TT)w  KapSicw,  exactly  as  LXX  of  Is  6P).  For 
the  thought  cf .  Ps  34»»  ol^^  109^  **,  Pr  lo'^.  Is  57" 
66-,  and  see  CoXTEiTE.  J.  Hastixg.s. 

BROOCH,  Ex  35"  RV.— See  Bracelet,  Buckle. 

BROOK  {"7^}). — There  is  no  absolute  distinction 
between  a  brook  and  a  river,  except  as  regards  size, 
and  this  distinction  will  vary  with  each  country. 
Perhaps  the  only  stream  in  Palestine  to  which  the 
term  '  river '  is  applicable  is  the  Jordan ;  but  in  the 
AV  the  term  is  applied  to  a  few  other  streams 
such  as  the  Kishon  ( Jg  4^  5=^  ;  in  1  K  18*  it  is 
called  a  'brook'),  and  the  'River  of  Egypt'  AV 
(Wady  el-'Arish),  Nu  34',  is  translated  '  Brook  of 
Egypt,'  RV.  *??;  has  no  proper  Eng.  equivalent, 
'brook'  suggesting  something  too  small.  It  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Wady. 

Palestine,  regarded  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  is  remarkable  for  its  'brook'  courses. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  now  dry,  or  only 
occasionally  contain  water;  but  they  testify  by 
their  depth  and  extent  to  the  existence  of  a  former 
period  when  the  rainfall  was  much  greater  than  it 
IS  at  the  present  day.  This  observation  applies 
especially  to  the  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the  great  limestone  plateau,  kno^vn  as  the 
Badiet  et-Tih,  extending  from  the  southern  limits 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  along  the  Bahr  es-Saba 
to  the  Sinaitic  mountains.  Most  of  the  '  brooks '  of 
Northern  and  Western  Palestineare  perennial  (being 
fed  in  dry  weather  by  the  springs  which  issue  forth 
from  the  limestone  strata  or  other  permeable  for- 
mation, such  as  the  basaltic  sheets  of  the  Hauran 
and  Jaulan),  and  give  rise  to  many  fine  streams, 
of  which  the  Hieromax  (Yarmiik)  is  the  most 
important. 

Western  Palestine.  The  brooks  of  the  region 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  take  tbeir 
rise  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau  in  springs,  and 
thence  descend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  on 
the  other.     The  former  commence  with  a  rapid  fall 


through  deep  and  narrow  channels,  and  then,  on 
reaching  the  maritime  plain,  they  follow  a  sluggish 
course  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  brooks  entering  the  Jordanic  valley ;  for, 
in  consequence  of  their  sources  being  less  tiistant 
from  their  outlets  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Mediterranean  tributaries,  and  the  vertical  fall 
being  much  greater,  they  have  eroded  their 
channels  sometimes  to  extraordinary  depths,  and 
issue  forth  on  the  Jordanic  plain  through  ravines 
bounded  by  lofty  walls  of  rock  which  are  continuous 
^^'ith  the  clifis  and  escarpments  forming  the  margin 
of  the  plain  itself.  As  examples  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  (a)  the  Wady  el-'Aujeh,  which  has  its 
source  at  a  height  of  about  30o0  feet  above  tiie 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  descends  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  a  depth  of  1200  feet 
below  the  same  plane  ;  the  total  fall  being  4200 
feet  \iithin  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  280  feet  per  mile ;  (b)  the  Kelt,  which, 
rising  in  springs  at  Bireh  (Beeroth)  at  a  level  of 
about  2800  feet,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  level  of 
1170  feet  below  the  same  plane  Tvithin  a  distance 
of  21  miles;  the  fall  being  at  the  rate  of  190 
feet  per  mile  ;  and  (c)  the  brook  Kidron  (Wady  el- 
Nahr),  which,  rising  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  EL 
of  Jerusalem,  at  a  level  of  about  24<30  feet,  enters 
the  Dead  Sea  through  the  remarkable  gorge  of 
Mar  Saba,  at  a  level  of  1300  feet  below  the  same 
plane ;  the  total  fall  being  at  the  rate  of  264  feet 
per  mile.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  brook  channels  to  the 
east  of  the  ridge,  or  plateau,  of  Western  Palestine. 
Some  of  those  that  enter  the  Jordanic  depression 
from  the  Moabit«  plateau  pass  through  remarkably 
deep  channels,  oi  which  the  CalUrrhoe  (Zerka' 
Ma  in)  and  the  Amon  (Mojib)  are  examples. 

E.  Hull. 
BROOM,  Job  30*  RV— See  Juxiper. 

BROTH,  Jg  6^  »,  Is  65*.— See  Food. 

BROTHER.— See  Family,  and  Beethrex. 

BROTHERLY  LOYE.— Brotherly  love  (^^XaSeX^) 
is  the  love  which  Christians  cherish  for  each  other 
as  'brothers.'  The  word  'brother'  has,  according 
to  Grimm,  four  senses  in  the  XT.  It  is  (1)  brother 
by  natural  birth,  as  in  Mt  4^*  ;  (2)  member  of  the 
same  nation,  as  in  Ro  9^;  (3)  feUow-man,  as  in  Mt 
5*^  **,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sense 
is  not  in  this  passage  and  in  Mt  V  feUow-citizen 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  (  4)  fellow-Christian. 
The  last  sense  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic 
one  in  the  XT.  The  people  who  call  God  '  Father,' 
and  Jesus  'Lord,'  call  each  other  'brother'  and 
'sister'  (Ja  2",  Ro  16*).  A  collective  name  for  the 
whole  body  from  this  point  of  view  is  (McX^Anjs, 
the  brotherhood  (1  P  5*).  In  1  P  2'^  the  com- 
mandment to  honour  all  is  followed  by  that  to 
love  the  brotherhood.  The  verb  used  in  this  case, 
and  in  most  similar  cases,  is  dToxSi' ;  but  the  sub- 
stantive for  brotherly  love  is  0tXa5«X0la.  It  is  the 
fundamental  and  all-inclusive  duty  of  Christians 
as  related  to  each  other.  It  goes  back  to  express 
words  of  Christ,  as  in  Jn  13**  '  In  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ve  are  mv  disciples,  if  ve  have  love  one 
to  another.'  In  St.  Johns  Epistles  (1  Jn  2»- 3»- " 
47.11.20  5IJ  it  is  made  the  criterion,  both  to  Christians 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  of  the  reality  of  their 
faith,  '  tee  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.'  In  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle  (1  Th  4^)  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  thing  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  among 
Christians  :  '  Concerning  0tXa5eX^ia  you  have  no 
need  that  any  one  should  write  to  you ;   for  you 

f  ourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another.' 
n  other  words,  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  new  nature. 
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In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ( 12i")  St  Paul  bids  Chris- 
tians in  their  brotherly  love  be  <fH\6<rrooyoi,  i.e.  love 
one  another  with  the  unforced  natural  afl'ection  of 
those  who  really  are  members  of  the  same  family. 
St.  Peter  in  his  first  Epistle  (1^)  makes  <pi\a5(\<pla 
avvtrbKpiTo%y  *  undissembled  brotherly  love,'  the  very 
end  in  view  when  believers  sanctify  their  souls  in 
obedience  to  the  truth.  To  receive  the  divine 
message  in  the  gospel  is  to  consecrate  the  soul  for 
a  life  ruled  by  love.  The  writer's  own  fervid  spirit 
inspires  his  words  when  he  adds,  'love  one  another 
from  the  heart  ardently.'  In  the  second  Epistle 
(F)  ^tXa5eX<^/a  and  6.yAiry}  are  combined  to  com- 
plete the  garland  of  Christian  virtues.  <f)iKaSe\<f>la, 
the  mutual  love  of  Christians,  is  to  be  added  to 
fixr^^eta,  since  a  religion  which  does  not  unite  its 
devotees  by  bonds  of  reciprocal  affection  is  fatally 
onesided  ;  and  <t>i\ad.  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
dyiirr),  the  love  of  the  members  in  the  household 
of  faith  for  each  other,  by  a  larger  love  which 
excludes  none.  Wherever  there  is  fellowship  of 
life  there  must  be  fellowship  of  love  as  well.  The 
tic  is  as  real  between  man  and  man  as  between 
Christian  and  Christian,  but  in  the  natiire  of 
things  it  cannot  bo  so  close.  Brotherly  love  will 
vary  in  its  manifestations  with  the  varying 
necessities  of  human  life,  but  in  He  13^"*  ('Let 
^iXa5fX<^/a  continue,'  or  '  abide ')  two  modes  of  its 
manifestation  are  urged  which  were  specially 
important  in  NT  times.  The  first  is  hospitality. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  enforced  on  the  Hebrews, 
because  they  might  be  tempted  even  by  surviving 
religious  scruples  to  shut  their  doors  on  those  who 
were  really  their  brethren  in  Christ  though  aliens 
to  their  traditions.  But  its  importance  as  an 
element  in  0iXa5eX0/a  is  shown  also  by  such 
passages  as  1  P  4^'-,  Ro  12^'.  The  other  is  assist- 
ance to  persons  enduring  persecution  for  the 
gospel.  The  Hebrews  are  praised  (He  6^*"*  and 
ID*"-)  for  what  they  have  already  done  in  this  way; 
and  here  the  duty  is  finally  commended  to  them 
by  the  consideration  that  they  themselves  are  also 
'  in  the  (a)  body,'  and  therefore  liable  to  the  same 
calamities,  and  possibly  soon  to  need  the  same  con- 
sideration. The  actual  devotion  of  Christians  to 
both  these  forms  of  brotherly  love — hospitality  and 
care  of  prisoners — is  curiously  illustrated  in  Lucian, 
De  Morte  Feregrini,  §  12.  16.    See  Bleek  on  He  IS^-^. 

J.  Dennky. 
BROWN  is  used  only  in  Gn  SO^^- ^s.  «>.  4o  (j)  t^ 
describe  certain  of  Laban's  sheep  (cm,  RV  '  black '). 
See  Colours. 

BRUIT — Jer  10-= '  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come ' 
{n-ji^o-^  RV  'rumour,'  Amer.  RV  'tidings');  and 
Nah  3^9  '  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee '  (so  RV, 
Amer.  RV  '  report,'  Heb.  yc?'.  Both  Heb.  words 
from  VQ\p  to  hear).  B.  occurs  also  2  Mac  4^  '  the 
b.  thereof  was  spread  abroad  '  ((pvfiTi,  RV  as  AV) ; 
8'  '  the  b.  of  his  manliness  was  spread  everywhere ' 
(XaXid,  RV  'his  courage  was  loudly  talked  of 
everywhere').  In  all  these  places  b.  (which  is  the 
Fr.  oruit  from  bruire  to  make  a  noise,  roar)  means 
simply  report.  The  word  is  pronounced  as  brute, 
as  inaeed  it  was  very  often  spelt.    J.  Hastings. 

BRUTE,  BRUTISH '  Brute  beasts '  (2  P  2", 

Jude  v.'")  is  a  more  forcible  tr.  than  the  'creatures 
without  reason '  of  RV,  and  it  is  an  exact  render- 
ing of  the  Gr.  (dXo7a  fwa*)  ;  for  'brute'  is  from 
Lat.  brutus  heavy,  dull,  irrational.  Cf.  Lupton 
(1580),  'more  senselesse  than  the  senselest  or 
brutest  beast  in  the  world.'  In  the  Pref.  to  AV 
occurs   '  Bruit  t-beasts  led  with  sensuality.'      In 

•Lit.  'fienseless  animals.'  In  Ac  2527  (EV  'unreasonable') 
ix»y«(  is  taken  by  Thayer  and  others  in  the  sense  of  '  contrary 
to  reason.' 

t  '  Bruit  ■  was  the  spelling  of  AV  ed.  1611  in  2  P  2",  but 
'  bnit«  '  in  Jude  v.io. 


2  P  2"  Wyclif  and  Rheims  NT  have  '  unreasonable 
beasts,'  Tindale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  and  AV  '  brute 
beasts ' ;  but  in  Jude  v.^"  while  Wyclif  and  Rheims 
have  'dumb  beasts,'  Tindale,  Cranmer,  and 
Geneva  give  '  beasts  which  are  without  reason.' 

Brutish  is  given  in  Ps  94»,  Is  19",  Jer  10»-  ^*- » 
51",  Ezk  21"  as  tr.  of  the  verb  ^!^?  bd'ar  '  to  be 
stupid '  ;  and  in  Ps  49io  92«,  Pr  12»  30^  to  which 
RV  adds  Ps  73*^  as  tr.  of  the  noun  yz  ba'ar 
'  brutishness.'  The  idea  is  thoughtless  ignorance 
like  that  of  beasts.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BUCKET.— See  under  Food. 

BUCKLE,  or  rather  brooch  (irSpwr),  fibula),  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  modern  safety-pin,  by 
which  the  over-garment  or  wrap  (xXatva,  palla, 
sagum)  was  pinned  at  the  shoulder.  In  the 
Rom.  world  presents  often  took  the  form  of  brooches 
(Plaut.  Epid.  V.  i.  33;  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  i.  13),  as 
presents  of  jewellery  are  made  amongst  us.  The 
rewards  for  valour,  distinguished  service,  etc. ,  in  the 
Rom.  army,  took  sometimes  the  shape  of  brooches 
(Arch.  Epigr.  Mitth.  iii.  p.  51),  which  came  to 
resemble  modern  epaulettes  and  served  as  military 
decorations.  In  the  Western  Provinces  of  the 
Rom.  Empire  golden  brooches  were  common,  and 
have  survived  to  our  day  in  great  numbers.  In  the 
Oriental  Provinces,  however,  as  appears  from 
1  Mac  10*^  11'*  14*»,  only  kin^s  or  king-priests  were 
allowed  the  use  of  gold.  Ihis  restriction  of  the 
use  of  gold  (as  of  purple)  is  probably  a  survival  of 
one  of  the  'royal  and  priestly'  taboos,  found  all 
over  the  world.  But,  when  taken  up  into  the 
political  system  of  the  Empire,  it  produced  a  sort 
of  Order  of  the  Buckle,  which  may  be  compared 
with  our  Order  of  the  Garter,  though  no  myth  was 
invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  former. 

F.  B.  Jevons. 

BUCKLER  (J3S  mdgen). — The  buckler  was  a  round 
shield,  small  and  easily  carried,  whereas  the  true 
shield,  Heb.  njv  zinnah  {  =  0vp€6s  in  Eph  6'*),  was 
large  and  oblong,  sometimes  carried  oy  a  bearer 
(1  S  17^),  sometimes  used  as  a  screen  behind  which 
an  archer  might  shoot  against  the  defenders  of  a 
wall  (Ezk  26*,  where  the  tr.  should  be  '  shall  set  up 
shields').  Polybius  describes  the  shield  as  having 
a  double  framework  of  wood  fastened  together  witli 
glue  and  with  a  covering  on  the  outer  surface,  first 
of  linen  and  then  of  calf's  skin.  It  had  also  round 
the  edge,  above  and  below,  an  iron  rim,  so  that  it 
could  meet  sword-cuts  from  above,  or  again  be 
fixed  firmly  against  the  ground  without  injury 
(Polyb.  vi.  23.  Cf.  the  rest  of  the  passage  (a) 
quoted  under  Armour). 

It  was  this  true  shield,  just  described,  which  was 
carried  by  the  legionaries,  and  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes:  Eph  6^«  'the  shield  of  faith.'  Cf.  Ps  91^ 
'  His  truth  is  a  shield  and  a  buckler '  RV,  where, 
however,  'buckler'  should  be  'enclosing-shield,'  .Tine 
.wherah,  a  synonym  of  zinnah.  God's  faithfulness 
meeting  man's  faith  makes  man's  defence  perfect. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BUFFET,  a  dim.  from  b^iff  '  a  blow '  (still  exist- 
ent in  bliTul  man's  buff),  is  (1)  noun=a  blow,  as 
Jn  19'  Wye.  'thei  gauen  to  hym  buflattis,'  and  (2) 
verb=give  blows,  beat,  as  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1526)  259, 
'  When  he  was  bufJettcd  and  beten  for  vs.'  In  AV 
the  verb  only  is  used,  and  always  as  tr.  of  Ko\a<f>L{^w 
(Mt  26«7,  Mk  148»,  1  Co  4",  2  Co  12^,  1  P  2«'),  which 
means  to  strike  with  the  fist,  a  word  found  only  in 
NT  and  later  eccles.  writers.  RV  gives  '  bulTet '  as 
tr.  also  of  {/wuTTidiru  in  1  Co  &^'  '  I  b.  my  body  '  (AV 
'keep  under,'  RVm  'bruise').  The  same  word  is 
tr'i  '  wear  out '  in  Lk  18«  '  Lest  she  wear  me  out  by 
her  continual  coming'  (AV  'weary  me,'  RVm 
'bruise  me).  It  is  an  extremely  forcible  word, 
literally  '  to  give  a  blow  beneath  the  eye '  {irb  and 


BUGEAX 

&i//),  then  '  to  beat  black  and  blue.'    (See  Expos. 
Times,  vol.  L  p.  243  ;  and  Plummer,  Luke  in  loc.). 

J.  Hastings. 
BUGEAN.  —  A  descriptive  epithet  applied  to 
Haman  in  Ad.  Est  12«  RV  (AV  has  'Agagite'). 
Not  only  in  this  passage,  bnt  in  Est  3>  8»  ^",  LXX 
reads  ^ovyatos  for  Heb.  *:»,  but  every^vhere  except 
in  the  Apocr.  book  RV  retains  the  AV  rendering 
'  Agagite.  ^oi-yaloi  occurs  in  Homer  (II.  xiiL  824, 
I  0(1.  xviiL  79)  as  a  term  of  reproach  =  ' bully '  or 
\  '  braggart.'  Whether  the  Sept.  intended  it  in  this 
I  sense,  or  as  a  gentilic  adjective,  is  wholly  uncertain. 
j     See  Agagite,  Hamax.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

{         BUKKI  {'^2).— 1.  Son  of  Jogli,  a  prince  of  the 

I  tribe  of  Dan",  and  one  of  the  ten  men  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  dividing  the  land  of  Canaan 

I  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Nu  34^).  2.  Son  of 
Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high  priests  through 
Phinehas  (1  Ch  G^-a,  Ezr  7*).  In  1  Es  8^  he  is 
called  Boccas,  for  which  Borith  is  substituted  in 
2  Es  1-.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  tilled  the 
office  of  high  priest,  as  the  statements  of  Josephus  on 
the  point  are  contradictory  {Ant.  v.  xi.  5,  vin.  i  3). 

R.  M.  Boyd. 
BUKKIAH  {^r.-j2,  full  form  of  Bukki).— A  Levite 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  and  leader  of  the  sixth  band 

.     or  course  in  the  temple  service  (1  Ch  25*- "). 

BOL  {^2,  B<H?X  A,  Bid,  1  K  6»).— See  TIME. 
BULL.  BULLOCK,  WILD  BULL.— See  Calf  and 
Ox.     BULRUSH.— See  Reed. 

BULWARK.— 1.  (  =  bole-work,  i.e.  a  defence 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  or  of  logs  of  wood)  is 
the  tr.  of  Heb.  Wj  hel,  'rampart'  (Is  26^  hm  nem 
hdmoth  wd-hel,  'walls  and  rampart';  reixm  rat 
repireixoi,  LXX ;  murtis  et  antemurale,  Vnlg. ). 
Isaiah  (I.e.)  gives  the  paradoxical  promise  that 
God  will  appoint  salvation,  i.e.  free  space  uncon- 
fined  by  wjuls  (ef.  for  this  meaning  of  '  salvation,' 
Ges.  Thes.  s.v.  Frr=Arab.  uxisi'a)  to  be  Zion's 
walls  and  bulwarks  (cf.  w.*"*,  open  gates  and  trust 
in  God  commended). 
The  hel  {I  K  21^  '  rampart,'  RV)  with  its  ditch 

I  (-112  b6r,  Jer  4P)  was,  as  the  VSS  show,  an  outer 
defence  for  the  wall.  Jerusalem  had  such  a  hel 
(Ps  48^),  but  only,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  walls,  not  being  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
needed  extra  defence.  At  the  present  day  there 
would  be  room  for  such  a  work  only  on  the  X.  and  W. 
The  Psalmist  (^.c),  calls  on  the  spectators  to  observe 

,     that  not  even  the  outer  defences  of  Zion  had  been 
touched  during  the  invasion  of  which  he  speaks. 
2.  Bulwarks    (Dt  2(F  tis3  tndzor,   and    Ec  9'* 

'  c-jis?  mepjdhim)  are  also  the  hasty  defences  raised 
by  besiegers  to  protect  themselves  while  attacking 
fortified  places.  Such  defences  were  largely  made 
of  wood  (Dt  I.e.),  and  so  were  rightly  called  bul- 
warks. The  'bank'  (Lk  19**  X'^k,  'palisade' 
RVm)  served  the  double  purpose  of  shutting  in  the 
besieged  and  of  defending  the  besiegers. 

W.  E.  Barkes. 
BUNAH  {~:'2  '  intelligence '). — A  man  of  Judah, 
a  son  of  .Jerahmeel  (I  Ch  2-'*). 

BUNCH    is    used  of    (1)  a  bundle    of 
j     Ex    12—    (T;:k= something    tied    together) ;    (2) 

cluster  of  raisins  2  S  16^,  1  Ch  12*  (pGx=something 
'  dried)  ;  and  (3)  a  camel's  hump  Is  30^  {^2~,  of  un- 
certain origin).  The  last  is  the  most  original 
meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  (which  is  also  of  uncer- 
tain origin):  cf.  Trevisa  (1398),  'A  cameU  of 
Arabia  hath  two  bonches  in  the  backe ' ;  and — 
•This  pois^oos  hnnch-back'd  toad.' 

Shaks.  Hick.  III.  l  iiL  24«. 

1  J.  Hastings. 
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BUNNI  (')2,  ';o),  Neh  9*  10"  11",  but  in  each 
case  perhape'  the  text  is  corrupt ;  cf.  Bertheau- 
Ryssel.    See  Gknbalooy.  H.  A.  White. 

BURDEN.— 1.  In  OT  '  burden '  is  the  term  used 
(in  AV  and  RV)  to  represent  the  Heb.  H?r}  massd' 
(fr.  K?;),  both  in  the  sense  of  a  load,  and  in  that  of 
an  utterance  or  oracle.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rendering  is  supported  by  the  ancient  VSS  (except 
the  LXX,  whicn  has  Xvf^fw.,  Spapui,  ipauTu,  etc ).  It 
was  partly  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phecies or  which  it  formed  the  title  were  mainly  of 
a  threatening  character,  the  burden  thus  being  the 
threats  of  punishment  imposed  upon  the  place  or 
people  concerned.  But  this  translation  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  Some  of  the  prophecies  to 
which  the  word  is  applied  are  not  comminatory. 
Thus,  Zee  12  contains  a  promise  of  victory  to 
Jems,  through  the  direct  intervention  of  S"  on 
behalf  of  His  people.  See  also  Zee  9^,  Pr  30*  31\ 
the  Eng.  tr.  in  the  two  latter  instances  reversing 
their  usual  procedure,  and  rendering  by  prophecy 
(AV),  oracle  (RV,  in  text,  and  burton  mm.),  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  massa'  should  so  seldom 
have  been  other  than  denunciatory,  when  we 
remember  the  chief  occasions  and  objects  of  Heb. 
prophecy.  Jer  23^**^-  is  intelligible  only  if  we 
suppose  that  the  prophets  were  accustomed  to 
apply  the  word  massd'  to  their  prophecies  in  the 
sense  of  oracle  or  utterance.  There  the  scoffers 
are  reproved,  simply  because  they  pervert  the  word 
and  give  it  the  meaning  of  burden.  Massd',  there- 
fore, simply  means  something  taken  up  solemnly 
upon  the  lips  (cf .  Ex  23\  Ps  15^  16*,  Ezk  36',  and 
the  repeated  '  took  up  his  parable '  used  of  Balaam 
in  Nu  23),  in  particular,  a  divine  utterance  or  oracle. 
Although  used  of  false  oracles  (La  2"),  it  is  not 
used  of  a  merely  human  utterance  except  in  Pr 
30*  3P  (both  doubtful) ;  and  even  here,  if  the  text 
is  correct,  a  semi-c?iVin«  precept  is  referred  to. 

2.  In  NT  '  burden '  denotes  the  woes  and  troubles 
of  this  earthly  life  {(popriop,  Mt  11*),  the  legal  ordi- 
nances of  the'  Pharisees  {<popTia  ^piia,  Mt  23*),  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  Christian  may  be  involved 
in  consequence  of  his  having  yielded  to  temptation 
{^dpT},  Gal  6*),  and  the  load  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, or,  at  all  events,  the  difficulties  and  trials 
that  are  inseparable  from  the  Christian  life  {(poprlor. 
Gal  6*).  The  only  other  passage  we  need  compare 
with  these  is  He  12',  where,  instead  of  burden,  we 
have  in  AV  and  RV  weight  (ftyjcoi) ;  the  lit.  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  encumbrance,  and  connotes 
whatever  prevents  men  from  fully  developing 
their  spiritual  nature.  Various  distinctions  may 
be  drawn  between  these  words.  Thus,  /Sapos  and 
(popriov  in  Gal  6*- '  mean  respectively  a  burden  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  one  that  must 
be  borne  (see  Lightfoot).  Again,  6yKot  suggests  not 
so  much  weight  as  cumbrousness.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  of  no  great  importance. 

J.  MiLLAB, 

BURGLARY.— See  Crimes. 

BURIAL  in  Bible  lands  followed  speedily  upon 
death.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  E.  at  the  present 
day  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  death.  Mohammedans  bury  their 
dead  the  same  day,  if  death  takes  place  in  the 
morning ;  but  if  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night,  not 
till  the  following  day.  Immediate  burial  was 
rendered  necessary  among  the  Jews  of  Canaan  by  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition  in  that  climate,  requiring 
survivors,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  on  the  death 
of  Sarah,  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight  (Gn 
23*"*).  The  defilement  to  which  contact  with  a 
dead  body  gave  occasion  (Nu  19""")  was  a  further 
reason  among  the  Jews  for  speedy  burial.  Lazarus 
was  buried  on  the  day  of  his  death  (Jn  11"-  ^).     It 
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was  expressly  commanded  (Dt  21^^-'^)  that  the 
liodyof  a  man  who  had  been  handed  should  not 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  should  bo  buried 
that  day  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  that  hurried  on  the  under- 
takers in  their  case  (Ac  5'-").  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  provision  of  the  Jewish  law  (cf.  Dt  21^ 
with  Gal  3'^),  as  well  as  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  went  to 
Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial  on 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion  (Mt  21""-). 

Immediately  the  last  breath  was  drawn,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  oldest  son,  or,  failing  him,  of  the 
nearest  relative  present,  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  (Gn  46*).  The  mouth,  too,  M'as  closed,  and  the 
cheekbones  bound  together  (Jn  11**).  The  kiss 
imprinted  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  by  Joseph  as  he  '  fell  upon  his  father's  face 
and  wept  upon  him'  (Gn  50'),  may  point  to  no 
uniform  custom,  but  only  to  a  natural  impulse  of 
affection.  At  the  present  day,  when  a  Jew  is 
drawing  near  his  end,  it  is  customary  to  bring  in 
ten  witnesses — an  easy  thing,  as  the  house  is 
usually  full  of  friends  waiting  to  raise  the  lamenta- 
tions which  tell  that  the  sufferer  has  passed  away. 
The  death  is  announced,  as  it  was  of  old,  by  a  tumult 
of  lamentation  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
professional  mourners  (Mk  5^°-).  [See  Mourning.] 
When  death  occurs,  those  who  are  present  rend 
their  clothes,  and  all  water  and  leaven  must  be  cast 
out  of  the  house  itself  as  well  as  out  of  the  houses 
of  the  three  nearest  neighbours,  the  belief  being 
that  the  Angel  of  Death  wipes  his  sword  in  these 
two  things.  Offerings  for  the  dead  seem  to  have 
been  forbidden  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Dt  26'*). 

The  preparations  for  burial  could  scarcely  be,  in 
the  circumstances,  of  a  very  elaborate  character. 
In  the  case  of  Ananias  (Ac  5*),  we  read  that  '  the 
young  men  wrapped  him  round,  and  carried 
nim  out  and  buried  him.'  What  they  did  was 
likely  this  :  they  unfastened  his  girdle,  and  then 
taking  the  loose  undergarment  and  the  wide 
cloak  which  was  worn  alx>ve  it,  used  them  as  a 
winding-sheet  to  cover  the  corpse  from  head  to 
foot.  But  there  was  usually  more  ceremony. 
Combining  various  allusions  which  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  we  learn  that  the  corpse  was 
washed  (Ac  9^),  anointed  with  aromatic  ointments 
(Jn  12^  19=»,  Mk  16',  Lk  24M,  wound  in  linen 
clothes  with  spices  (Jn  19*>,  Mt  27*»,  Mk  IS*^,  Lk 
23»  ;  cf.  also  To  12'3,  Sir  SS"*),  hands  and  feet 
being  bound  with  graveclothes  and  the  face  bound 
about  with  a  napkin  (Jn  11"  208-''),  It  would 
appear  that  in  later  times  at  least  there  was  a 
confraternity  of  young  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  these  proprieties  on  behalf  of  the  dead  (Ac 
5®  8'^).  But  it  Mas,  perhaps,  only  in  cases  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  references  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  act.  It  was  on  the  loving  hands  of 
relatives  and  friends,  and  ordinarily  of  female 
friends,  as  in  the  passages  referred  to  above,  that 
these  ministries  devolved,  among  the  Jews  as 
among  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  practice  among  the 
Greeks,  both  by  similarity  and  by  contrast,  affords 
an  interesting  illustration.  One  not  unfamiliar 
instance  may  be  cited  :  Electra  believing  Orestes  to 
be  dead,  ana  his  ashes  placed  in  the  sepulchral  urn 
(Sophocles,  Electra,  1 136-1 142),  addresses  him  thus  : 
'  Woe  is  me  !  These  loving  hands  have  not  Mashed 
or  decked  thy  corpse,  nor  taken  up,  as  was  meet, 
their  sad  burden  from  the  flaming  pyre.  At  the 
hands  of  strangers,  hapless  one,  tiiou  hast  had 
those  rites,  and  so  art  come  to  us,  a  little  dust  in  a 
narrow  urn.'  These  last  words  show  the  point  of 
contrast.  Burning  of  the  dead,  -which  was  the 
custom  among  the  Greeks,  was  no  part  of  Jewish 
practice.      The  Kom.  historian  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5) 
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expressly  notices  tliat  it  was  matter  of  piety  with 
the  Jews  '  to  bury^  rather  than  to  burn  dead  iKxiies.' 
The  exceptions  (if  they  be  exceptions,  for  the  Heb. 
text  is  in  dispute)  were  cases  of  emergency,  the 
burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  (1  S  31'''"),  although  even 
then  they  buried  their  bones  under  the  tamarisk  at 
Jabesh,  and  David  had  them  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Kish  (2  S  21''^'") ;  and  the  case 
supposed  by  the  prophet  (Am  6"*)  in  the  desolation 
which  was  to  come  upon  Israel,  when  it  may  have 
been  on  account  of  pestilence  and  accompanying 
infection  that  burning  was  preferred.  Burning  was 
reserved  for  the  living  M'ho  had  been  found  guilty 
of  unnatural  sins  (Lv  20*  21")  ;  and  Achan  and  his 
family  after  having  been  stoned  to  death  were 
burned  with  fire,  and  all  their  belongings  (Jos  1^). 
When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  giving  his  body  to  be 
burned  (1  Co  13^),  he  accommodates  his  language  to 
the  Greeks  of  Corinth,  to  whom  such  a  thing  was 
familiar,  and  by  whom  such  self-immolation  would 
be  understood.  And  as  the  burning  practised  by 
the  Greeks  was  no  part  of  ordinary  Jewish  custom, 
neither  was  embalming  as  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  cases  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gn  50^*  *)  l^ing 
obviously  special .  Among  the  Assyrians  the  corpse 
was  arrayed  for  burial  in  the  dress  and  ornaments 
and  weapons  that  had  been  worn  during  life  ;  and 
although  the  allusions  are  not  clear,  this  may  be 
referred  to  in  certain  passages  of  Scripture  ( 1  S  28", 
Is  14",  Ezk  32-").  Among  the  Jews  and  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  present  day,  the  corpse  is  arrayed  in  the 
holiday  apparel  of  former  life. 

It  was  a  great  indignity  for  a  corpse  to  remain 
unburied  and  become  food  for  the  beasts  of  prey 
(2  S  211"-  '1,  1  K  rS-'  H'l  16*  212*,  2  K  9'",  Jer  7**  8' 
922  14'6  16*,  Ezk29«,  Ps  79^,  Rev  11"),  and  uncovered 
blood  cried  for  vengeance  (Ezk  24^*- ;  cf.  also  Ezk 
39""'*), — the  idea  being  the  same  as  among  other 
peoples,  that  the  unburied  dead  would  not  only 
inflict  trouble  upon  his  family,  but  bring  defile- 
ment and  a  curse  upon  the  whole  land.  Even 
malefactors,  as  we  have  seen,  -were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  burial  (Dt  21^-  ^) ;  and  the  denial  of  it 
to  the  sons  of  Kizpah  gave  occasion  for  the  touching 
story  of  her  seli-denying  care  of  tlie  dead  (2  S 
21'"-  ").  It  was  an  obligation  binding  upon  all  to 
bury  the  dead  found  by  the  way  (To  1'*  2"). 

The  dead  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  upon  a 
bier  or  litter— Heb.  mittah,  a  bed  (2  S  3'',  cf.  Lk 
7'*  and  2  K  13^').  The  bier  -was  a  simple  flat  board 
borne  on  two  or  three  staves  by  which  the  bearers 
carried  it  to  the  grave.  Coffins  were  unknown 
among  the  Israelites,  as  they  are  among  the  E.  Jews 
to  this  day;  the  cofiin  in  M'hich  the  embalmed 
remains  oi  Joseph  were  preserved  being  the  only 
one  mentioned  in  Scripture  (unless  Asa's  bed,  2  Ch 
16'*,  be  another),  and  being  in  conformity,  not  Avith 
Jewish  but  Egyp.  usage  (Gn  SO-*  ;  cf.  Ex  13'»,  Jos 
24^*2).  A  procession  of  mourners,  M-ith  professional 
mourning  women  leading  the  way,  followed,  who 
made  the  air  resound  with  their  lamentations  (Ec 
12',  Jer  9''',  Am  5'«.  See  Mourning).  A  funeral 
procession  among  the  Jews  at  the  present  day 
always  moves  swiftly  along  the  road,  because  there 
are  supposed  to  be  innumerable  SMdim,  or  evil 
spirits,  hovering  about,  and  desirous  to  attack  the 
soul,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  the  l)ody  until 
interment  takes  place  and  the  corpse  is  covered 
with  earth.  When  the  body  is  let  down,  the  bier  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  heap  of  stones  is  piled  over  the 
shallow  grave  to  preserve  the  dead  from  the  depre- 
dations of  hyaenas  and  jackals.  It  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  that  the  dead  did  not  cease  to  be.  There 
was  a  gathering  place  of  the  dei)arted,  commonly 
called  Sheol  among  the  Jews,  and  knoMTi  also  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bab>'lonians,  where  a  kind  of  family 
life  M'as  pre8erve<l  in  the  under-world.      In  accord- 
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ance  with  that  belief,  tlie  dead  were  buried  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers  when  it  was  at  all 
possible.  Machpelah  was  the  family  burying-place 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  their  descendants 
and  connexions  (Gn  25^"  49*^  50^'),  although  there 
were  notable  exceptions  —  Rachel  being  buried 
where  she  died  on  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem  (Gn  35'*  R) ;  and  Joseph  in  Shechem,  the 

Sxcel  of  CTOund  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of 
amor  (Jos  24^-).  Among  the  Israelites,  all  who 
possessed  any  land,  or  who  could  allbrd  it,  had 
their  family  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the 
hillside,  each  sepulchre  containing  many  niches  for 
the  reception  ot  bodies.  Many  generations  of  a 
family  could  thus  be  placed  in  the  ancestral  tomb, 
and  countless  numbers  of  snch  tombs  are  to  be 
foi^nd  all  over  the  country.  Of  this  Machpelah  Ls 
the  hrst  example  (Gn  23).  Joshua  was  buried  in 
the  border  of  his  inheritance  at  Timnath-serah 
(Jos  2-1*').  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  house  at 
Ramah  (1  S  25' ).  Joab  was  buried  in  his  own 
house  in  the  wilderness  (1  K  2**).  In  the  days  of 
the  kingdom  special  mention  is  raatle  of  the 
burial  ot  kings.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house,  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza  (2  K  2P®) ;  and  of  Amon,  his  son,  it 
is  said  that  he  also  was  buried  in  his  sepulchre  in 
the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K  21-*').  Josiah  seems  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  same  tomb  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  (2  K  23*^).  At  the  burial  of  some 
of  the  kings  (Asa  is  singled  out  by  the  Chronicler 
for  special  notice,  2  Ch  16")  there  was  burning  of 
aromatic  wood  and  fragrant  spices  (Jer  34*) ;  but 
there  were  exceptions  in  the  case  of  xmpopular  and 
wicked  kings,  of  whom  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  is  specially  mentioned  (2  Ch  21^).  Of 
Jehoiakun  it  was  prophesied  that  there  would  be 
none  to  lament  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
buried  ^vith  the  burial  of  an  ass  (.Jer  22^*),  his  dead 
body  simply  drafted  out  of  sight  and  left  to  decay 
where  it  lay. 

The  graves  of  the  dead  were  variously  made. 
They  were  sometimes  simply  dug  in  the  earth,  as 
in  this  country,  and  as,  in  fact,  they  are  among  the 
E.  Jews  at  the  present  day.  Sometimes  natural 
caves  or  grottoes  were  used  as  graves.  And  often 
they  were  he^vn  out  in  the  rock,  and  provided,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  galleries  and  chambers.  In 
times  of  oppression  fugitives  found  shelter  in  these 
rocky  tombs  (Jg  6-,  1  S  13«,  He  11^)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  poor  creatures  possessed  with 
demons  took  up  their  abode  in  them  (Mk  5*- ').  The 
hills  and  valleys  around  Jerus.  were  honeycombed 
lis-ith  these  rock-he^vn  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  To 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchral  cave  a  stone  was 
rolled  to  protect  the  remains  deposited  within  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Jn  11»,  Mt  28^).  Tombs 
were  sometimes  very  spacious.  In  Joseph's  tomb, 
where  Jesus  was  laid,  there  was  room  tor  several 
persons  (Mk  16*'*).  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  in  a  famous  passage  of  Ezk  (ch. 
32),  Sheol  represented  as  a  vast  burying-place,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  The  place  of  burial 
in  NT  times  was  outside  the  cities  and  villages 
(Lk  7^-,  Jn  11**),  and  the  instinct  that  seeks  a  quiet 
grave  and  the  shade  of  trees  for  the  resting-place 
of  our  dead  influenced  the  choice  of  a  burving-place 
in  the  eariiest  times  (Gn  231-"  35^  1  S  31'^  Jn  19"). 
There  was  public  provision  made  for  the  burial  of 
strangers  (Mt  27") ;  and  there  was  at  Jerus.  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  monarchy  a  public  burying- 
ground  (Jer  26^),  probably  where  it  is  to  this  day, 
between  the  city  wall  and  the  Kidron  Valley. 

Besides  the  heaping  of  stones  on  ordinary  graves 
for  protection,  stones  and  pUlars  were  set  up  as 
memorials  of  the  dead  (Ezk  391*,  2  K  23l^  where 
RV  reads,  '  What  monument  is  that  which  I  see  ? ' 
and  the  reference  is  not  to  a  title  or  inscription,  but  to 


a  sepulchral  pillar).  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  Rachel's 
grave  (Gn  35*),  and  Rachel's  tomb  is  a  monument 
of  her  pathetic  story  to  this  day.  On  the  road 
from  Engedi  to  Petra,  on  the  crest  where  the  first 
view  of  Mount  Hor  is  obtained,  is  a  conspicuous 
cairn,  which  we  are  told  marks  the  burying-place 
of  Aaron.  There  is  no  express  mention  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  possible 
that  '  the  desolate  places '  said  by  Job  to  have  been 
built  by  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  (Job  3") 
refer  to  them.  Absalom's  grave  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  had  a  heap  of  stones  raised  over  it  (2  S 
18") ;  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan  (Jos  7*),  was 
not  for  honour,  but  for  contumely. 

There  is  no  religious  service  at  funerals  among 
the  Jews  of  the  E.,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
there  was  any  in  Bible  times.  There  is  little 
in  their  burial  customs  to  indicate  belief  in  a 
resurrection  ;  but  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  as 
well  as  of  a  future  life,  obtains  widely  among  the 
Jews  in  every  land.  At  this  hour  thousands  of 
Jevvish  graves  on  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  the  Jews  have  come  from  all 
lands  to  be  buried,  bear  witness  to  the  belief  that 
associates  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  a  blessed 
resurrection.  Thev  hold  that  Messiah  will  descend 
upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  will  pass  through  these 
resting-places  of  the  dead  as  He  enters  in  glory  the 
Holy  City. 

LrrsRATUKB. — ^Eeil,  Bib.  Arch,  u.  199  ff. ;  Xowack,  Eeb.  Arek. 
i.  187  ff. ;  Artt.  Begrdbtmt  in  Herzc^,  RE,  and  Riehm's  Bib.  Lex. ; 
'  Borial '  and '  Tombs '  in  Kitto,  Cyd.  ,and  Smith,  DB ;  WhitehooK. 
Primer  (^  HA.  Arttiq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book  (S.  PaL  and 
Jeros.,  see  '  Fnnerals '  in  Index)  ;  Tristram,  E.  Cfuttonu  m  BOtk 
Landa ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  CxutamM ;  Sayce,  Sodai 
Life  among  Atgyr.  and  Bab.  •  Series  of  art.  in  JQR  on  '  Death 
and  Burial  Cu8t(Mns  among  the  Jews,'  by  A.  P.  Bender,  IBM- 
1396.  T.  NlC»L. 

BURIER,  a  very  old  word  for  grave-digger,  is 
found  in  Ezk  39^  '  till  the  buriers  have  buried  it  in 
the  Vallev  of  Hamon-gog,'  where  it  was  introduced 
by  the  ^V'yclifite  version  of  1382.     J.  Hastixgs. 

BURNING.— See  BuBiAL,  Crematiox,  Crimes, 
Sacrifice. 

BURNING  BUSH.-  In  the  account  of  the  call  of 

Closes,  given  by  the  prophetic  narrative  of  the 
Pent.  (JE),  the  Angel  of  J"  is  represented  as 
appearing  to  Moses  '  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,'  Ex  3^~*.  The  word  for  bush  in 
the  original  (ni?)  is  found  only  in  this  passage  and  in 
the  reference  thereto  in  Dt  33^*.  Its  derivation  is 
unknown,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  species  of  shrub  is  referred  to.     See  Bush. 

The  expression  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  parallel 
passages  Mk  12'*,  Lk  2<>^  exi  rod  (r^$)  ^drov,  illus- 
trates the  then  current  method  of  referring  to 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reference  in  this 
case  being  to  the  section  of  the  Torah  or  Pent,  in 
which  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  is  related 
(cf.  Ro  11*  '  in  Elias ').  Hence  the  RV  rendering  : 
'  in  the  place  concerning  the  bush.' 

A.  R.  S.  Kexxkdy. 

BURNT-OFFERING.— See  Sacrifice. 

BURST,  BURSTING.— 1.  Of  the  death  of  Judas 
it  is  said  (Ac  1^)  that  '  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst.'  The  verb  tr^  '  b.  asnnder ' 
{XduTKu)  is  always  in  classical  Gr.  (this  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  ^T  or  LXX)  iised  of  making  a  loud 
noise,  '  to  crack '  ;  here  it  is  bursting  accompanied 
with  noise.  2.  In  Pr  3^"  '  thy  presses  shall  b.  out 
with  new  wine'  (p?,  RV  'overflow'),  '  b.  out'  is 
used  '  hvperbolically,  as  a  strong  expression  for 
to  be  exuberantly  fuU,'  ace.  to  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet., 
which  has  found  only  another  example  (without 
'out') — Homilies  (1563)  'thy  presses  shall  b.  with 
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new  wiiic'  But  cf.  the  coraraon  phrase  'ready  to 
b.,'  iinil  Sir  ID'"  '  If  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  let  it 
die  with  thee  ;  and  be  bold,  it  will  not  b.  thee.' 
3.  Bursting  in  Is  30",  '  there  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  b.  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  tire  from  the 
hearth,'  has  the  obsol,  sense  of  'breaking  into 
fragments'  (Ileb.  ini?;93  'in  the  breaking  up,' 
abstr.  for  concr. ;  Vulg.  de  fragmentis  ejus  ;  ItV 
'  among  the  pieces  thereof ').     Cf. — 

'  You  will  not  pay  for  tho  glosses  you  have  burst  ? ' 

Khaks.  Tain,  oj  the  Shrew.,  Indue,  i.  8. 

J.  Hastings. 

BUSH  (njo  s^neh,  ^dros,  rnbus).— The  etymologv 
of  this  word  sheds  no  light  on  the  kind  of  bush 
in  which  J"  appeared  to  Moses  (Ex  S^-^-'',  Dt 
33'^).  It  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  thorny  shrub. 
Gesenius  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  it  and  senna.  'This  is,  however,  not  so,  as 
the  senna  plant  is  not  thorny,  and  is  too  insignifi- 
cant a  bush  (not  more  than  2  to  3  ft.  high)  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  theophany.  The  translation 
/3dToj,  in  the  LXX,  jjives  the  opinion  of  the 
scliolars  of  that  time  m  favour  of  the  bramble 
{Bubtis,  blackberry).  Bubus  discolor,  W.  et  Nees, 
grows  everywhere  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  E.  tomen- 
tosus,  Borckh.,  grows  in  Syria  and  northward  ;  its 
var.  collinus,  Boiss.,  grows  along  the  coast  of  Pal. 
and  Syria,  and  in  the  lower  mountains.  A  bush 
of  this  has  been  planted  by  the  monks  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  in  Sinai,  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and  testifies  to 
their  opinion  that  this  was  the  bush  in  question. 
But  Rubus  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Sinai,  which 
is  south  of  its  range,  and  climatically  unsuited  to  it. 

The  following  are  among  the  thorny  shrubs 
which  grow  in  Sinai :  —  C'apparis  spinosa,  L.  ; 
C.  gnleata,  Fres. ;  Ockradenus  baccata,  D.  C. ; 
Zizyphus  Spina- Christi,  L. ;  Acacia  Nilotica,  Del.; 
A .  tortilis,  Hayne  ;  A .  Seyal,  Del.  Any  one  of  these 
shrubs  or  small  specimens  of  the  trees,  which  often 
assume  a  bushlike  form,  would  answer  the  ety- 
mological and  other  requirements  of  seneh.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  connexion  between  seneh 
and  snnt,  the  classical  Arab,  name  for  Acacia,  is 
notdefensible  on  philological  grounds.  It  is  better  to 
regard  the  term  as  indefinite,  meaning  a  thorn  bush, 
and  not  attempt  to  identify  it.  G.  E.  Post. 

BUSHEL.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BUSYBODY.— To  express  an  individual,  '  body ' 
was  used  early  with  a  tinge  of  compassion,  as 
Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ps  14*  '  The  foolish  bodyes  saye 
in  their  hertes  :  Tush,  there  is  no  God.'  This  is 
the  sense  the  word  has  in  '  busybody,'  of  which  the 
earliest  example  is  Tindale's  tr.  (1526)  of  1  P  4'*  'a 
b.  in  other  men's  matters,'  which  Cranmer,  Geneva, 
and  AV  retained,  but  RV  has  changed  into 
'  meddler '  (Gr.  dWorpievlaKoiros,  an  overseer 
(bishop)  of  other  men's  affairs  :  the  word  is  found 
nowhere  else).  '  Busybody '  is  found  also  in 
1  Ti  6'*  (Gr.  ireplepyos,  taken  up  with  trifles  ;  the 
neut.  tA  irepUpya  is  used  in  Ac  lOi",  AV  and  RV 
'  curious  arts  '  ;  Page,  '  things  better  left  alone, 
not  meddled  with  ')  ;  and  in  2Th  3"  {irepiepyd^'ofiai, 
the  verb  from   ireplepyos).  J.  HASTINGS, 

BUT.— The  archaic  uses  are  few  :  1.  Lk  O^^  '  We 
have  no  more  but  five  loaves'  (RV  '  tlian ').  Cf. 
T.  Beard  (1597),  'It  was  no  sooner  said  but  done.' 
The  same  Gr.  {ov  irXelwv  ij)  is  tr*"  by  '  but '  alone  in 
Ac  '24"  '  tliere  are  yet  but  twelve  days  since  I  went 
up '  (RV  •  not  more  than  ').  2.  Nu  22^  '  Go  with 
the  men  ;  but  only  the  word  that  I  sliall  speak 
unto  tliee,  that  thou  shalt  speak,'  a  stronger 
'only'  (;rN,  tr  simply  'but'  m  Nu  23"  'thou 
shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them  ').  3.  Gn 
21*'  '  neither  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to-day.'     The 
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mod.   expression  would  be  '  until,'  but  the  Heb. 
('j?^5)  means  '  except.'  J.  Hastings. 

BUTLER. — While  the  modern  sen-se  of  this  word 
is  that  of  a  superior  servant  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  whose  work  is  to  superintend  general 
domestic  aflairs,  its  derivation  from  the  French 
word  boutillier,  and  its  original  meaning,  indicate 
the  special  office  of  oll'ering  wines  and  drinks  at 
the  meals  of  the  rich,  and  during  entertainments. 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  is  used  in  Gn  40* 
and  41**,  and  the  Heb.  word  (^P,7Q  he  who  gives  to 
drink)  is  thus  tr.  elsewhere  cupbearer  (Neh  1", 
1 K  105,  and  2  Ch  9*).    (See  Cupbearer.  ) 

J.  Wortabet. 

BUTTER.— See  Food. 

BUZ  (113). — 1.  The  second  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gn  22-').  Elihu, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Job  (Job  32^),  is  called  a 
Buzite,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  that 
name  against  which  judgments  are  denounced  by 
Jeremiah  (Jer  25'-').  This  tribe,  being  mentioned 
along  with  Dedan  and  Tema,  seems  to  be  located 
in  Arabia  Petroea,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  early 
times  it  had  migrated  thither  from  Mesopotamia. 
2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Cli  5i'). 

R.  M.  BOVD. 

BUZI  (via).— The  father  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(ch.  1^),  and  consequently  a  member  or  the  priestlj 
liouse  of  Zadok.  Of  the  man  himself  notning  is 
known.  Jewish  writers  were  led  to  identify  him 
with  Jeremiah,  partly  by  a  supposed  connexion  of 
the  name  with  a  verb  meaning  'despise,'  and 
partly  by  a  theory  that  when  the  father  of  a 
prophet  IS  named  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
also  was  a  prophet.  This  view  is  referred  to  with 
apparent  approval  by  David  Kimchi :  '  In  the 
Jerus.  Targ.  [he  is  called]  Ezekiel  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet ;  and  Jeremiah 
is  called  Buzi,  because  [the  people]  despised  him' 
(Comnx.  ad  loc).  J.  SKINNER. 

BUZITE  ('n2,  LXX  /Sovf/rijs).- See  Buz. 

BY  was  originally  an  adverb,  mcaniiiu  H"ir,  and 
became  a  prep,  through  a  change  in  the  order  of 
words ;  thus,  '  the  folk  him  by  stood '  (by-stood), 
'the  folk  stood  him  by,'  'the  folk  stood  by  him.' 

1.  In  this  orig.  sense  '  by '  is  of  freq.  occurrence  ; 
generally  in  OT  as  tr.  of  "jsn,  as  Neh  4^  '  Now 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him  ' ;  Pr  8**  '  When 
he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I 
was  by  him' ;  Ezk  1*"  'When  the  living  creatures 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them'  (RV  'beside'); 
or  of  m,  as  Ezk  43^  'their  threshold  by  (nx)  my 
thresholds,  and  their  post  by  ('jsn,  RV  'beside  ) 
my  posts ' ;  or  of  Dy,  as  Gn  35*  '  the  oak  which  was 
by  Shechem,'  I  K  I"  '  Adonijah  slew  sheep  ...  by 
(oy)  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  ("jsn  RV 
'beside')  En-rogel' ;  or  of  Tiy  ('i^v),  as  Dt  5'* 
'stand  tliou  here  by  me.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  is  TrapA, 
as  Lk  9'*''  '  Jesus  .  .  .  took  a  cliild,  and  set  him  by 
him'  (Trap'  eai/r<j3,  RV  'by  his  side');  or  irp6s,  as 
Mk  1 1*  '  found  the  colt  tied  by  the  door '  (RV  '  at '). 
In  this  sense  'by'  is  the  frequent  accompaniment 
of  certain  verbs,  as  go,  Ps  129*  'they  which  go 
by' ;  stand,  \  K  13-*  'the  ass  stood  liy  it.  the  lion 
also  stood  by  the  carcase'  (both  '^v.vi  ;  sif.  Ncli  2'' 
'the  queen  also  sitting  by  him':  i/n;//.  Neh  4*^ 
'the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  tluMii'  ;  s  v,  Lk  !t'^  as 
al)0ve  (for  'set  by'  =  esteem,  see  Sii):  ////,  1  Co 
\Q'^  '  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  (  ttki"  fain-i^). 
Evidently  of  the  same  meaning  also  is  •  !iy '  in  the 
pluases  '  by  the  sea  side'  Mt  K?'  ;  '  \>y  ,i  iImt  -':i1(>' 
Ac  16";  'by  tlie  highway  si, 1.'  Mklu'  -  .in.i  l.y 
the  way  side'  Mt  13*  (all  rrapd).  Tlun  the  word 
'side 'gets  dropped,  and  we  have  tho  jilnase  'by 
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the  way,'  very  common  in  Eng.  of  the  17th  cent, 
and  earlier ;  as  Dt  1 1*"  '  bv  the  way  where  the  sun 
goeth  down'  (--it  '-inN) ;  Lk  10*  'salute  no  man  by 
the  way '  (/carA  rV  oSdv,  RV  '  on  the  way ') ;  Sir  8" 
'  Travel  not  by  the  way  with  a  bold  fellow '  (ec  6d<^, 
RV  'in  the  way') ;  cf.  2  P  3^  'by  way  of  remem- 
brance '  {iv  vvofjLviiaei,  RV  '  by  putting  you  in  re- 
membrance ') ;  and  Shaks.  Jul.  Ccbs.  ii.  i.  218 — 

'  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him,' 
where  Pope,  mistaking  the  phrase,  changed  *by' 
into  '  to,'  and  was  followed  by  other  early  editors. 
In  the  same  drama  (in.  i.  161)  Shaks.  puts  a  play 
upon  the  word  into  the  mouth  of  Antony,  who  says 
to  Caesar's  murderers — 

'  Ko  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off.' 

2.'  In  such  a  phrase  as  'go  by  the  way'  {e.g. 
Job  21^  '  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way  ? ')  the  way  is  in  a  sense  the  means,  and  this  is 
believed  to  have  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  '  by ' 
as  the  prep,  introducing  the  means,  instrument,  or 
origin.  For  this  purpose  '  by '  is  the  tr.  of  many 
Heb.  and  Gr.  expressions,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Eng.  Bible  where  we  are  so  liable  to  be  led 
astray,  either  by  an  archaism  (of  which  one  notable 
example  will  be  referred  to),  or  by  a  mistrans- 
lation (of  which  many  examples  might  be  given). 
The  danger  is  greatest  in  NT,  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  Gr.  preps.,  and  also 
because  these  Gr.  preps,  are  often  affected  by  the 
Hebrew.  The  ReWsers  have  rendered  an  incal- 
culable service  by  their  watchful  care  in  trans- 
lating the  preps.  ;  and  even  when  they  have  not 
been  bold  enough  to  disturb  familiar  but  mislead- 
ing renderings,  they  have  nearly  always  indicated 
the  correct  tr.  in  the  margin.  Thus  in  Jn  l'-^* 
'All  things  were  made  by  him,'  'The  world  was 
made  by  him'  (AV,  RV,  but  RVm  through,  Gr. 
Si  airrov) ;  while  in  He  6"  '  herbs  meet  for  them  by 
whom  it  is  dressed '  (even  AVm  gives  '/or  whom,' 
RV  text  '  for  whose  sake,'  Gr.  5c'  oi's).  The  most 
important  and  treacherous  archaism  is  the  use  of 
'  by,'  which  now  denotes  the  agent,  to  express  the  in- 
strument, the  a^ent  being  expressed  by  '  of.'  Thus 
we  read,  Mt  4^  'Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  (inrb  rod  irveu/MaTOi)  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil'  (virb  rod  Sia^dKov);  but  in 
v.*  '  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone '  {i-r'  &f)T(fi) ; 
again  in  2*"  '  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream ' ; 
but  v.^  'which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets'  (Sii 
tQiv  irpo<priTwv,  the  prophets  being  the  channel 
of  communication,  RVm  'through  the  prophets'). 
Lightfoot  (Fresh  Revision  of  NT,  pp.  132flF.) 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  distinction, 
pointing  out  that  it  affects  the  doctrines  of  In- 
spiration and  the  Person  of  Christ.  'Wherever 
the  sacred  writers  have  occasion  to  quote  or  to 
refer  to  OT,  they  invariably  apply  the  prep,  did, 
as  denoting  instrumentality,  to  the  lawgiver,  or 
the  prophet,  or  the  psalmist,  while  they  reserve 
inrd,  as  signifying  the  primary  motive  agency  to 
God  himself ' ;  thus  Mt  1'^  '  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet' 
(t'ir6  [toD]  Kvplov  did  rod  vpotprjTov,  RV  '  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet').  Again,  'the  prep,  which 
is  especially  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  5i6..'  But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  not 
only  an  archaic  meaning  of  the  prep.  '  by,'  but 
also  with  a  capricious  use  of  it  in  the  AV.  Thus 
Jn  l'*- 1"  '  All  things  were  made  by  him,'  'The  world 
was  made  by  him'  (both  St'  oltoO)  ;  v.'  'that  all 
men  through  him  might  believe'  {Si  avroQ),  and  v." 
'grace  and  truth  came  by  J esns  Christ' (5ta 'Iijo-oO 
XpicTTov).  The  fact  is  that  about  1611  the  word 
'  by '  was  losing  its  special  sense  of  instrumentality, 
and  there  are  a  few  clear  examples  of  its  employ- 
ment to  express  the  primary  source  or  agent,  as 


Mt  22^^  '  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken 
unto  you  by  God?'  (vvb  rod  deov)  where  all  the 
previous  versions  have  'of  God.'    (See  Of.) 

3.  'Two  by  two,'  'three  by  three,'  means  two 
beside  two,  three  beside  three.  But  in  older  Eng. 
these  phrases  were  frequently  shortened ;  thus 
1  Co  14-'^  '  let  it  be  by  two  (Kara  Svo)  or  at  most  by 
three  ' ;  Lk  9^*  '  by  fifties  in  a  company '  (RV  '  in 
companies,  about  fifty  each ') ;  so  I  K  5"  *  by 
courses,'  2  K  5* '  by  companies.'  And  this  idea  of 
nearness  is  present  in  certain  fig.  expressions  of 
time,  as  1  S  25**  '  if  I  leave  of  all  that  pertain  to 
him  by  the  morning  light ' ;  Ex  22-*  '  by  that  ( =  by 
the  time  that)  the  sun  goeth  down ' ;  even  in  the 
phrase  '  by  the  space  of,'  where  the  meaning  is 
during,  as  Ac  13"^  '  by  (RV  '  for ')  the  space  of 
forty  years.' 

4.  As  nearness  suggests  comparison,  such  ex- 
pressions as  'set  by,'  'set  light  by'  are  easily  under- 
stood. (See  Set.)  But  from  this,  'by'  came  to  be 
used  after  verbs  of  thinking,  knowing,  etc.  in  the 
sense  of  '  about,'  as  Shaks.  All's  Well,  v.  iii.  237 — 

•  By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  youT' 

Then  this  passed  into  the  meaning  of  against,  of 
which  there  is  a  probable  *  example  in  1  Co  4*  '  I 
know  nothing  by  myself '  (RV  '  against  myself '). 
Cf.  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs :  '  Thou  hast  spoken 
evil  words  by  the  queen  .  .  .'  '  No  man  living  upon 
earth  can  prove  any  such  things  by  me ' ;  Sander- 
son, Works,  ii.  37,  'Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge 
men's  hearts,  or  to  condemn  men  for  that  we  know 
not  by  them.'  J.  Hastings. 

BY  AND  BY. — In  earlier  versions  '  by  and  by '  is 

the  usual  tr.  of  eidvs  or  evdius,  as  it  then  con- 
sistently meant  immediately.  Thus  Latimer  in 
one  of  his  sermons  says,  '  the  clapper  brake,  and 
we  could  not  get  it  mended  by  and  by ;  we  must 
tarry  till  we  can  have  it  done.  It  shaU  be  mended 
as  shortly  as  may  be.'  But  about  1611  this 
meaning  was  passing  away.f  '  The  inveterate  pro- 
crastination of  men,'  says  Trench,  '  had  caused  it 
to  designate  a  remoter  term  ;  even  as  "  presently" 
does  not  any  longer  mean  "at  this  present,"  but 
"  in  a  little  whUe." '  So  AV  retains  '  by  and  by ' 
only  in  four  places,  Mt  13-^  {evdvs,  RV  'straight- 
way'), Lk  17^  (eCSews,  RV  'straightway'),  219 
{evOdus,  RV  'immediately'),  Mk  6=*  (^fain-^j,  RV 
'forthwith').  J.  Hastings. 

BYWAY.— Only  Jg  5«  'the  travellers  walked 
through  byways'  (n-^p^jz;;  nirr;.^ ;  AVm  and  RVm 
'crooked  ways,'  which  is  Coverdale's  tr.  Moore 
points  out  that  both  words  are  in  Mishnic  Heb. 
used  tropically  of  tortuous  conduct ;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  here  the  first  word,  nirnx,  is  erroneously 
repeated  from  the  preceding  line  to  the  detriment 
of  both  the  poetical  expression  and  the  rhythm  ;  he 
translates  '  those  who  travelled  the  roads  went  by 
roundabout  paths ').  In  Eng.  as  in  Heb.  the  word 
signifies,  not  a  side  road  merely,  but  a  secret  path, 
a  path  to  take  in  seeking  to  escape  observation. 
Thus  Spenser,  F.Q.  I.  i.  28— 

'  That  path  he  kept  which  beaten  was  most  plaine, 
Ne  ever  would  to  any  bye-way  bend." 
Hence  the  transition  was  easy  to  tortuous  conduct, 
as  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Is  57"  '  he  tumeth  him  self, 
and  foloweth  ye  bywaye  of  his  owne  hert.' 

RV  introduces  'bypaths'  in  Jer  18^'  (nia^n^,  AV, 
'  paths ').  J.  Hastings. 

•  Probable,  for  this  meaning  of  'by,' though  never  common,  is 
clearly  made  out ;  but  the  Gr.  being  ifjuwro!  (Vulg.  mihi)  one  is 
not  certain  that  Tindale,  whom  the  others  follow,  did  not  miss 
the  meaning,  and  translate  the  word  as  an  instrumental  dative. 

t  Tindale  and  the  Gen.  Bible  have  '  by  and  by '  in  many  places 
in  which  AV  has  'immediately.'  Thus  Mk  131  'the  fever  for- 
soke  hir  by  and  bv'  O'vc.  'anoon,'  Rhem.  'incontinent,'  but 
Gov.  and  the  rest  as  AV)';  so  2^2  4S,  Lk  6*9,  Jn  62i,  etc 
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C. — Tliis  symbol  is  used  in  critical  notes  on  the 
Text  of  OT  and  NT  to  indicate  the  readinjrs  of  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  The  MS  is  assigned  to  the  5th 
cent.  Tischendorf,  on  woiuewliat  slender  grounds, 
suggests  Egypt  as  its  birtliplace.  In  the  6th  cent, 
the  NT  was  carefully  revised  by  the  first  corrector 
(C^).  In  the  same  or  in  the  succeeding  century 
some  changes  were  introduced  in  the  OT  (C*). 
Tischendorf  hazards  a  conjecture  that  during  this 
period  of  its  history  the  MS  was  in  Palestine. 
By  the  9th  cent.,  at  any  rate,  it  had  found  its  way 
to  Constantinople,  and  there  the  NT  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  second  corrector  (C^)  who  revised  the 
MS  for  liturgical  use. 

In  the  12th  cent,  the  MS  must  have  been  taken 
to  pieces,  the  separate  sheets  of  vellum  sponged 
over  to  obliterate  the  original  writing,  and  then  a 
certain  number  of  the  sheets  used  again  to  receive 
a  Greek  translation  of  some  works  of  Ephraim 
the  Syrian.  Hence  its  description  as  a  coikx 
rescript  us  or  palimpsest.  After  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantmople  in  1453  the  MS  was  taken  into  Italy, 
and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  At  her  death  it  became  the  property  of  tlie 
French  Royal  Library.  Its  real  value  was  not  recog- 
nised at  first.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Kith 
cent,  that  the  older  writing  attracted  attention. 
In  1716  Bentley  set  Wetstein  to  work  at  a  syste- 
matic collation.  In  1834  the  MS  was  chemically 
treated  to  intensify  the  ancient  writing — on  the 
whole  with  good  effect.  Still  the  task  of  deciphering 
the  faded  letters  calls  for  extraordinary  patience 
and  skill ;  and  Tischendorf  deserves  unstinted 
praise  for  the  edition  that  he  published  (Leipzig 
1843  and  1845)  as  the  result  of  ten  months'  hard 
work  in  tlie  Library  at  Paris. 

The  MS  contains  at  present  209  leaves,  written 
in  single  columns :  64  contain  fragments  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  Eccles. ,  Wis.  of  Sol. ,  Sirach,  and  Canticles ; 
145  contain  large  portions  (not  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  whole)  of  NT,  including  fragments  from  every 
book  except  2  Jn  and  2  Th.  The  Ammonian  sec- 
tions are  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  list  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John  are  preserved.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  chapters  m  the  other  books  of  the  NT. 
Hort  has  shown  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Rev  was  transcribed  from  a  separate  exemplar, 
consisting  of  about  120  small  leaves  (Intr.  p.  268). 

J.  O.  F.  Murray. 

C. — A  symbol  used  in  criticism  of  Hex.  by 
Dillmann  to  signify  the  work  of  the  Jahwist  (J) ; 
by  Schultz  for  that  of  the  Elohist  (E).  See 
Hexateuch. 

CAB.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

CABBON  (pas),  Jos  15*.— A  town  of  Judah  near 
Eglon.     The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

CABIN  is  used  once  in  AV  in  the  obsol.  sense  of 
a  prison  cell,  Jer  37^' '  When  Jeremiah  was  entered 
into  the  dungeon,  and  into  the  cabins'  (nV:rj  [all], 
something  vaulted,  from  n;ri  to  bend;  AVm,  RV 
'  cells ').  The  word  is  rare  in  this  sense,  but  in 
frequent  use  for  a  hermit's  cell,  as  Caxton,  Chron. 
Eng.  ccliv.  329,  '  They  put  hym  in  a  Gabon  and  his 
chapelyne  for  to  shryue  hym.'         J.  Hastings. 

CABUL  (S2J),   Jos   19=",   1   K  9".— A  town  of 


Asher  on  the  border  of  Zebulun.  The  district  was 
ceded  by  Solomon  to  Tyre.  Prob.  the  large  village 
Kabul  E.  of  Acco.     See  SWP,  vol.  i.  sheet  v. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

C^SAR  (Katcrap). — This  name  was  adopted  by 
Octavius,  subsequently  known  as  Augustus,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Julius  Caisar,  and  passed  on 
to  his  successors  as  the  official  designation  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  until  the  third  century  A.D., 
when  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  junior  partners  in 
the  government,  in  distinction  from  the  title 
Augustus,  which  was  reserved  for  the  supreme 
rulers.  No  name  was  ready  at  hand  to  describe 
the  unique  office  of  the  real  autocrat  in  a  nominal 
republic.  While  the  word  '  king '  was  hated  at 
Rome  on  account  of  its  associations  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  city,  and  despised  by  the 
victorious  generals  who  were  familiar  with  it  as  the 
title  of  defeated  Oriental  rulers,  the  fame  of  Julius 
Caesar  suggested  the  use  of  his  name  by  his  heir. 
The  following  Ca;sars  fall  within  NT  times  : — 

Augustus  .         .     B.C.  31-A.D.  14. 

Tiberius  .         .         .     A.D.  14-37. 

Gaius  (Caligula)       .       ,,     37-41. 

Claudius  .  .       ,,     41-54, 

Nero         .         .         .       ,,     54-68. 

Galba       ,         .         .       ,,     68-69. 

Otho         .         ,         .       „     69. 

Vitellius  .         .         .       ,,     69. 

Vespasian         .         .       ,,     69-79. 

Titus        .         .         .       „     79-81. 

Domitian  .         .       ,,     81-96. 

Four  of  these  are  referred  to  in  NT,  viz. 
Augustus  (Lk  2'),  Tiberius  (Lk  3^),  Claudius  (Ac 
\V^  182),  Nero  (Ph  42"^,  2  Ti  4i6- ").  Augustus  was 
ruling  when  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  continued 
to  rule  until  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  ; 
Tiberius  was  emperor  during  the  remainder  of  His 
time  of  obscurity.  His  public  ministry,  His  death  and 
resurrection.  Although  our  Lord  accepted  the  title 
of  king  (Jn  IS^''^),  and  admitted  that  He  was  the 
Messiah  (Mk  S^s-*),  Jn  ^^■'^),  He  never  came  into 
conflict  with  the  political  claims  of  the  ruling 
Caesar.  The  Gospel  record  mentions  only  one 
occasion  on  which  He  touched  on  those  claims,  and 
on  that  occasion  it  was  because  they  had  been 
forced  on  His  notice  (Mk  12""").  The  coin  for  which 
He  then  called  was  a  denarius  with  the  image  and 
legend  of  Tiberius  upon  it  (see  MONEY),  and  His 
judgment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  coin  by  the  Jews  was  a  sign  that  thev 
admitted  the  Roman  rule  over  them,  under  which 
circumstances  they  were  morally  bound  to  render 
Caesar  his  dues,  not  forgetting  the  dues  of  God.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Jews  threaten  Pilate  with 
a  charge  of  disloyalty  to  Caesar  (Tiberius),  and 
describe  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  a  king  as 
amounting  to  sedition  against  Caesar  ;  and  the 
priests,  who  represent  the  ancient  aristocratic 
rulers  of  Israel,  expressly  declare  that  they  have 
no  king  but  Caesar  (Jn  19'''").  Caligula  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  NT.  His  time  coincides  with 
the  early  ministry  of  St.  Paul.  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Italy  to 
Corinth  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  Claudius 
(the  fourth  Caesar)  banishing  all  Jews  from  Rome 
(Ac  18*.  See  CLAUDIUS).  Since  Nero  was  in  power 
when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  to 
him  that  the  apostle,  as  a  Roman  citizen  (Ac  22"-  ^), 
appealed  from  the  local  tribunal  at  Caesarea  (Ac 
25*-").     The  right  of  appeal  to  Cajsar  was  allowed 
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to  citizens,  but  not  to  pro>-inciaL>  (Pliny,  Epis.  x. 
96  (al.  97 ) ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  p.  59  ;  Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht ,  3rd  ed.  pp.  255-257 ).  The  Apoc.  appears 
to  contain  frequent  obscure  allusions  to  the  Caesars, 
and  especially  to  Xero,  one  passage  (Rev  17*') 
seeming  to  point  to  the  first  seven  emperors,  and 
in  such  a  'way  as  to  suggest  that  the  oook  must 
have  been  written  under  the  sixth  (Galba). 

LmsATVRB. — Dion  Cassias,  Saetonina,  Tkcitaa;  Capea,  The 
BaHjf  Empire ;  Merirale,  History  of  u«  RamoM*  under  the 
Bmpin ;  Daivy,  Hittory  vf  Rome  (ed.  by  Xahaffy) ;  H.  Schiller, 
OetekieAte  der  rmma^en  Kaiaeneit ;  Hortsb^,  Getehiehte  dee 
rUmuadUn  Eaiaerreieket.  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

C£SAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  — This  phrase  occurs 
with  a  mark  of  emphasis  in  the  salutations  sent 
from  St,  Paul's  friends  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  where  we  read,  'All  the  saints  salute  you, 
especicdly  they  that  are  of  Ccesar'a  household  (pAkiara 
ik  ci  (K  TTJs  Kaurapot  oigiai,  Ph  4^).  The  domus  or 
/am ilia  Ccesaris  included  the  whole  imperial  house- 
hold, and  extended  to  the  attendants  of  the  emperor 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome.  Li^htfooc 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  these,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  phrase  contains  no  indication  of 
the  rank  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  refers.  They 
may  have  been  courtiers  of  high  position ;  the 
execution  of  Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  a  man  of 
consular  rank  and  cousin  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
banishment  of  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
emperors  niece,  and  her  daughter  Pontia,  by 
Domitian,  for  the  vague  crimes,  contemtissimce 
inertice  (Suet.  c.  15),  atheism  (aOwnp),  and  in- 
clination to  Jewish  customs  (Dion.  Cass.  IxviL  14), 
have  suggested  the  probable  opinion  that  these 
people  were  Christians.  Still,  most  probably  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  the  Christian  members  of  the 
imperial  household  were  slaves,  or  freedmen  of 
humble  position.  The  apostle's  association  with 
the  soldiers  who  guarded  him  may  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  to  the  palace  attendants, 
although  the  statement  that  the  prisoners  were 
put  under  the  Praetorian  guard  (Ac  28"  AV)  is 
absent  from  the  best  MSS.  The  imperial  house- 
hold must  have  constituted  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Rome  that  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  members  came 
into  contact  with  Christian  teachers.  The  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  converts  were  won  from  so  frightful 
a  circle  of  dissoluteness  as  the  court  of  Nero 
(Suetonius,  Nero,  28,  29).  The  names  of  a  number 
of  the  imperial  attendants  of  this  period  having 
been  recovered  from  sepulchral  monuments  among 
the  columbaria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Appian 
"Way,  Lightfoot  pointed  out  the  identity  of  some 
of  these  names  with  several  that  occtir  in  the 
list  of  salutations  in  Ro  16,  viz.  Amplias,  Urbanus, 
Stachys,  Apelles,  Narcissus,  Tryphiena,  Tiyphosa, 
PatrolMks  (Patrobius),  PMlologus,  Julia  (Julius). 
The  probability  that  the  last  chapter  of  Ro  is 
really  part  of  an  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  deprives 
these  coincidences  of  their  supposed  value.  Most 
of  the  names  are  not  uncommon. 

LnxKATUKE.— Ughtfoot,  PhUippiant,  n.  on  'Caesu^  House- 
bold'  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxri. ;  Bamaay, 
8L  Pttml  tAe  Trav.  p.  353 ;  Weisacker,  Apoel.  Age  (Eng.  tr.X 
fl.  132-  W.  F.  Adenet. 

C£SAKEA  {Katffap€ia),  Ac  l(fi- «  21'  23=- ».  — The 
city  N.  of  Jaffa,  on  the  seashore,  orig.  called  Strato's 
Tower,  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  the  capital  of 
Judsea  under  the'  Procurators,  and  where  St.  Paul 
was  imprisoned.  It  was  famotis  for  its  port,  which 
Josephus  compares  with  the  Pirseus,  though  the 
latter  was  very  much  larger  (Ant.  xv.  ix.  6).  The 
present  ruins  include  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  within  them  those  of  a  much  smaller  town 
of  the  twelfth  cent.,  with  walls  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  by  St.  Louis.    The  cathedral,  of  which 


only  foundations  remain,  appears  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  raised  by  Herod  to  Augustas 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix.  6 ;  Wars,  I.  xxL  7).  On  the  S., 
outside  the  mediaevaJ  town,  are  ruins  apparently  of 
a  large  theatre  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  E.  is  a 
curstis,  with  a  tine  goal  of  granite,  now  overthrown. 
Two  aqueducts  from  Carmel  brought  the  waters  of 
the  Zerka,  or  Crocodile  River,  to  the  city.  They  are 
Rom.  work,  with  round  arches,  running  over  the 
swamps,  and  a  tunnel  through  the  clitls,  with  rock- 
cut  staircases  descending  in  wells.  A  few  Bosnian 
colonists  have  houses  in  the  ruins.  Caesarea  was  a 
bishopric  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  cent. 
A.D.,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  bishop  was 
Eusebius.  In  NT  times  it  had  a  mixed  population, 
and  conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  frequent.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war,  the  Jewish  population  was  massacred  (Jos. 
Wars,  n.  xviii.  1,  vu.  viiL  7 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  L 
86  f.).  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  Moslem  massacre 
when  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1 101.  For  full 
account,  and  plans  of  the  ruins,  see  SWP,  voL  iL 
sheet  X.    See  also  Neubauer,  G4og.  Talm.  s.v. 

C.  R.  COXDEK, 
C£8ASEA  PHILIPPI  (Kaurapela  i,  ^Mnrov, 
'Caesarea  of  Philip"). — It  was  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Caesarea  Palestina  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  possibly  appears  in  the  OT  as  Baal- 
md,  but  its  history  for  us  begins  with  Herod  the 
Great,  (For  suggested  identification  with  Dan, 
see  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  480.) 

No  spot  in  Palestine  can  compare  with  this  in 
romantic  beauty.  It  stands  on  a  triangular 
terrace  1150  ft.  above  sea-level,  cut  off  from 
Hermon  by  Wady  Khashabeh,  and  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  Wady  Za'areh.  Abundant  water  produces 
luxuriant  vegetation,  fertile  fields  stretch  away 
to  westward,  while  groves  of  stately  poplars,  great 
oaks,  and  lowlier  evergreens  surround  the  place 
with  perennial  charm.  The  fortress  J^aTat  ej- 
Subeibeh,  or  J^al'at  Banias,  crowns  the  hill  behind 
the  village.  A  position  of  great  antiquity  and  of 
enormous  strength,  its  possession  has  always  been 
essential  to  the  holding  of  the  western  meadows. 
The  old  city  was  surrounded  bv  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  by  massive  towers,  and  protected  by  a 
ditch  on  the  east.  North  of  the  vUlage,  in  the 
face  of  a  steep  rock,  is  Magharet  Has  en-Nebok, 
'  Cave  of  the  fountainhead.'  '  Very  deep  and  full 
of  still  water '  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  the  crumb- 
ling rock  has  filled  the  cavern.  The  waters  rise 
all  along  the  base  of  the  gravel  bank  in  front,  and, 
gathering  together,  rush  away  in  arrowy  streaks 
between  tanks  of  evergreen,  tinder  the  arch  of  an 
old  Roman  bridge;  then,  as  becomes  'the  de- 
scender '  (iTin?),  plunge  down  a  narrow  ravine,  and, 
taking  the  stream  from  Wady  Za'areh,  flow  on  '  to 
join  the  brimming  river '  from  TM  el-J^ddi  in  the 
plain.  West  of  the  spring,  on  a  projecting  crag, 
IS  a  small  shrine  of  El-Khudr,  that  strange  object 
of  Oriental  reverence  identified  with  St.  George 
and  also  with  the  prophet  Elijah.  Away  to  the 
N.E.  rises  the  mighty  bulk  of  Hermon,  culminat- 
ing in  the  snowy  crest  full  8000  ft.  above  the  spring. 
^Baal-gad— the  god  of  good  fortune— gave  plaoe 
to  the  Grecian  Pan.  The  scene  of  his  worship  at 
the  fountain  was  called  the  Paneion  (rb  Uaptiov,  Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  X.  3),  whence  the  whole  district  took 
the  name  of  Paneas,  nwed j  {Ant.  ibid. ).  Zenodorus 
dying  at  Antioch,  Augustus  gave  this  region  to 
Herod  (B.C.  20),  who  built  here  a  temple  of  white 
marble  in  honour  of  his  benefactor.  Philip,  to  whom 
it  passed  as  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Trachonitis, 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  town,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  the  emperor  called  it  Cae«ffea,  adding  '  of 
Philip,'  to  distinguish  it  from  his  father's  town,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  memory  of  his  own 
name.     Its  great  and  abiding  interest,  however,  is 
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derived  from  the  visit  of  our  Lord,  and  the  amazing 
event  witnessed  by  tliese  silent  hills(Mt  10",  Mk  8'f). 
Agrippa  II.  called  the  city  Neronias  {Ant.  XX.  ix. 
4) ;  and,  as  is  proved  from  the  city's  coins,  this 
name,  with  Caiwirea,  survived  some  time,  Paneas 
then  again  asserts  itself  with  Caisarea,  and  finally 
Csesarea  disappears,  and  Paneas  takes  permanent 
possession  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Banids,  for  the 
Arabs  have  no  p.  Vespasian  and  his  army  found 
refreshment  here  before  their  descent  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  [BJ  III.  ix.  7).  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Titus  Ciesar  here  '  exhibited  all  sorts 
of  shows,'  many  of  the  captives  being  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  and  others  forced  to  slay  each  other 
in  gladiatorial  displays  (BJ  vil.  ii.  1).  Later  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  under  Antioch.  Its 
bishops  were  present  at  the  councils  of  Nic{ea,  A.D. 
325 ;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  etc.  In  the  stormy  history 
of  the  crusades  the  town  and  castle  played  an  im- 
p<)rtant  part.  Eusebius  (bk.vi.  18)  mentions  a  Chris- 
tian traaition  that  the  woman  healed  of  an  issue 
of  blood  (Lk  S''-')  was  a  native  of  Banids,  her  house 
being  shown,  with  statues  representing  the  event. 

The  modern  village  consists  of  about  fifty  houses, 
occupied  by  Moslems.  There  are  few  antiquities. 
Fragments  of  broken  columns  and  carved  stones, 
a  Koman  aqueduct  nearly  buried  in  refuse,  part  of 
the  old  walls  and  castle,  and  several  niches  in  the 
rock  over  the  spring,  are  practically  all  that 
remain  of  the  splendours  of  old  Csesarea  Philippi. 

W.  EwiNG. 

CAGE  (3iV?),  Jer  6^.— The  houses  of  the  rich, 
stufl'ed  with  craftily-obtained  wealth  and  articles 
of  luxury,  are  compared  to  a  cage  full  of  birds. 
The  reference  in  the  previous  verse  to  bird-traps 
would  at  first  suggest  that  '  cage '  here  continues 
the  thought  of  fowling,  but  the  stress  laid  on  the 
fulness  of  the  houses  points  perhaps  to  a  wicker- 
case  or  crate  full  of  pigeons  and  fowls.  This  is  a 
common  nuirket  si"ht  in  the  East :  the  crate 
being  literally  stufTed,  and  the  birds  craning  their 
necks  out  at  every  opening  to  get  breath  and 
escape  oppression.  The  meaning  of  '  cage '  is  sup- 
ported by  the  cage  [KapraWos)  of  Sir  11^,  which  is 
the  Arab,  kartal  '  hamper '  of  the  present  day. 

'Cage'  in  Kev  18^  (^yXa/ci?)  means  'hold,'  i.e. 
'  prison '  (RV"m),  or  the  word  may  have  here  an 
accent  of  mockery,  representing  the  owls  and  bats 
as  mounting  guard  over  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
No  one  would  think  of  putting  '  unclean  and  hateful ' 
birds  in  a  cage  or  crate,  as  they  were  unfit  for  food 
and  too  ill-omened  for  ornament. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

CAIAPHAS  (Kato^^as),  more  correctly  'Joseph  C 
(cf.  'Joseph  called  Barsabbas,*  Ac  1=^^),  appointed 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  by  the  Rom.  procurator 
Valerms  Gratus  (predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate),  and 
removed  by  Vitellius  A.D.  37  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  ii.  2, 
iv.  3).  C.  was  son-in-law  to  Annas  (Ananus), 
high  priest  A.D.  7-14.  Some  confusion  has  arisen 
from  Lk  3-  '  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and 
C.,'  and  Ac  4®  'Annas  the  high  priest  and  C  (cf. 
Mk  16^),  as  well  as  Jn  l8i«-="  where  'the  high 
priest'  almost  certainly  designates  Annas.  (For 
explanation  of  this  usage  of  terms  see  Annas, 
Sanhedrin.)  The  chief  priests  were  at  this  period 
mostly  Sadducees  (Ac  4^  5''',  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix.  3), 
and  in  the  final  conflict  with  Jesus  they  played  a 
more  prominent  part  than  the  Pharisees,  as  they 
did  also  in  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the 
apostles.  When  the  i)opularity  of  Jesus  had 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  C.  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the  council 
which  was  held  to  devise  measures  to  stem  the  popu- 
lar current  ( Jn  1 1'**"').  His  counsel  was  to  put  Jesus 
to  death  before  a  tumult  of  the  people  should  bring 
down  upon  the  nation  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
His  action  upon  this  occasion  illuatrates  his  char- 


acteristic disregard  of  justice  and  religion,  and 
shows  with  what  adroitness  he  could  hide  self- 
interest  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  But  there 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  words  than  he  was 
conscious  of ;  and  the  evangelist  finds  in  them 
a  high-priestly  prophecy  of  the  atonement  (w."- " ; 
cf.  Ex  '28**,  Nu  27^M— with  which  may  be  compared 
similar  unconscious  testimonies  in  Mt  27*'*  ^  and 
Mk  15*^  The  policy  which  C.  advocated  at  this 
meeting,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying 
out.  It  was  in  '  the  court  of  the  high  priest  who 
was  called  C  that  'the  chief  priests  and  elders' 
resolved  to  take  Jesus  'by  subtilty' — with  the 
help  of  Judas  (Mt  263-  *• "") ;  and  it  was  C.  that 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  at  the 
nocturnal  meeting  held  immediately  after  the 
private  examination  before  Annas  (Jn  18**,  Mt 
26""®*).  The  procedure  under  C.'s  presidency  was 
a  travesty  of  justice,  and  while  they  '  sought  false 
witness  against  him,'  Jesus  kept  silence ;  even 
when  challenged  by  C.  to  speak, — till  the  latter, 
despairing  of  establishing  any  relevant  charge  by 
means  of  witnesses,  solemnly  adjured  Jesus  to  say 
whether  He  was  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  At 
once  the  unfaltering  answer  came  (although  the 
speaker  knew  that  He  would  have  to  seal  His 
testimony  with  His  blood),  whereupon  C,  with  an 
affectation  of  pious  horror,  rent  his  garments, 
saying,  '  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  .  .  .  What 
think  ye  ? '  —  to  which  '  they  answered,  He  is 
worthy  of  death,' — a  sentence  that  was  ratified 
next  morning  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (Mt  21^-  ^ ;  Jn  18'»).  After  this  C.  is  only 
once  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT  (Ac  4*),  associ- 
ated with  *  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the 
high  priest '  in  the  trial  of  Peter  and  John  ;  but  in 
all  probability  he  is  '  the  high  jiriest '  of  Ac  S'"'  *^*  ^ 
7^  9%  who  continues  to  persecute  the  Church. 

J.  A.  M'€lymont. 
CAIN  (pp).  Firstborn  of  the  first  pair  (Gn  4^). 
As  murderer  C.  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  fallen  race,  while  he  also 
foreshadows  its  material  progress.  The  name, 
which  J  derives  from  the  mother's  joyful  ex- 
clamation at  the  'acquisition'  of  a  man-child  (njij 
procure),  may  also  have  suggested  the  secondary 
notion  of  the  man  of  blood  (j;i3  a  spear).  A  tiller 
of  the  soil  (4-),  C.  oflered  a  sacrifice  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth  (4^),  which,  however,  was  not  viewed 
by  God  with  acceptance  (4^).  The  ground  of  the 
divine  displeasure  has  commonly  been  sought  in 
the  tardiness  of  the  ottering,  or  in  its  comparative 
worthlessness, — in  the  latter  case,  either  because 
he  withheld  his  best,  or  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  a  sacrifice  without  blood  ;  but,  while  the  spirit 
of  C.  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  itself 
in  delay  and  niggardliness,  the  text  does  not  carry 
us  beyond  the  prophetic  idea  that  the  offering, 
owing  to  the  character  and  inward  disposition  of 
C,  could  not  please  God  (cf.  He  ll'').  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  God  intimated  His  rejection  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  narrative  is  also  silent,  though 
the  analogy  of  the  primitive  history  suggests 
various  forms  of  the  revelation  —  especially  the 
audible  voice  of  God,  or  the  refusal  of  the  consum- 
ing fire.  Wrothful  and  dejected  at  the  slighting 
of  his  gifts,  C.  is  rebuked  by  God  (4*-^),  who 
teaches  iiim  that  joy  (forgiveness?)  is  the  reward 
of  well-doing,  but  the  penalty  of  wrong-doing  the 
temptation  to  further  sm.*  'f  he  guilt  of  the  fratri- 
cide is  aggravated  by  premeditation  in  LXX  and 

*  So  substantially  the  received  text  and  rendering.  Many 
modem  scholars  translate  :  '  Is  it  not  so  that,  whether  thou 
bring  fair  gifts,  or  bring  them  not,  sin  lies  at  the  door?" — but 
do  violence  to  the  key-word  (DN^)  without  any  clear  gain  to 
the  sense.  LXX  reads :  aix  ia>  icOHs  rptnviy»r,(,  if6ii  it  f*^ 
iiiXfit,  YifjutprK  ;  re-ix*"*— a  variation  got  by  slightly  changing  * 
word  in  the  Heb.  ('  at  the  door'),  but  this  reading  seems  to  mias 
the  point  by  discovering  the  fault  in  ceremonial  irregularity. 
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other  versions,  where  C.  is  represented  as  in\-iting 
Abel  to  go  with  him  into  the  held  (4*).  As  the 
motive  of  the  murder,  jealousy  is  sufficient,  without 
toUowiiijr  Je^^'ish  scholastics  in  supposing  disputes 
about  religion  or  property.  More  hardened  than 
Adam,  C.  would  conceal  uis  guilt,  but  is  convicted 
by  the  voice  of  the  shed  blood  which  cries  from  the 
inbound  (-4^*) ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  deeper  guilt, 
the  curse  which  is  upon  the  earth,  by  which  it  had 
l)een  made  an  instrument  of  punishment,  is  further 
heightened  (4^*).  Adam  is  driven  from  Eden,  Cain 
from  tillage-land.  Afraid  for  his  life,  which  he 
feels  to  be  forfeited,  C.  is  vouchsafed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  threat  of  a  sevenfold  vengeance  and 
of  a  special  siom  (4^).  By  the  sign  has  been 
understood  a  miracle  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
the  promise  of  protection,  or  a  reiterated  miracle 
which  in  time  of  need  might  deter  or  terrify  an 
assailant,  e.g.  a  lightning  flash,  or  intermittent 
signs  of  leprosy ;  but  the  idea  rather  appears  to 
be  that  a  permanent  physical  brand  was  imprinted, 
which  would  identi^  liim  to  his  kind,  to  whom 
by  report  his  crime,  and  the  will  of  God  concern- 
ing him,  were  sufficiently  known.  It  is  further 
related  that  C.  went  fortk  into  the  land  of  Nod  or 
Wanderland  (4^°),  where,  consistently  enough  with 
OT  social  ideals,  if  not  with  C.'s  doom  of  vagabond- 
ism, the  first  city  is  built  by  the  first  murderer  (4"). 

The  NT  allusions  to  C.  (Wsides  He  11^ ;  IJn  3^, 
Jnde")  are  very  general,  referring  simply  to  the 
spirit  of  his  life  as  the  antithesis  to  Christian 
faith  and  brotherly  love.  The  vindication  of  C. 
was  undertaken  by  the  Cainites  (cf.  Epiphanius 
adv.  Hcereses,  i.  3,  38),  who  represented  him  as 
possessed  of  a  dignity,  power,  and  enlightenment 
superior  to  Abel  —  a  phenomenon  which  is  not 
without  its  parallels  in  modem  pleas  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  modem  man  from  the  self -sacri- 
ficing ethics  of  Christianity.  The  many  problems 
raised  by  the  narrative  were  a  fertile  theme  for 
the  Jewish  rabbis.  The  tradition  that  C.  was 
slain  bv  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Lamech,  who 
mistook  him  for  a  wild  beast,  and  thereafter  lulled 
his  youthful  son  who  had  misled  him,  is  a  fanciful 
structure  reared  by  the  same  hands  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Lamech' s  wild  song. 

The  history  of  C.  and  Abel  belongs  in  substance 
to  the  Jahwistic  section  of  the  Pentateuch  (J,  DUl- 
mann's  C),  which  may  be  concisely  described  as  a 
body  of  tradition  edited  in  the  light  of  prophetic 
revelation.  That  the  story  was  not  found  by  the 
\>Titer  in  its  present  setting,  but  was  transferred 
by  him  from  a  later  situation  to  the  primeval 
period,  is  argued  on  various  grounds — that  its  dis- 
tinction of  farmer  and  shepherd,  and  also  of  fruit- 
offerings  and  animal  sacrifices,  cannot  have  been 
primitive,  much  less  the  building  of  a  city,  and 
especially  that  it  assumes  the  existence  on  the 
earth  of  a  widely -distributed  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  none  of  the 
problems  are  absolutely  insoluble,  with  the  pre- 
svippositions  of  the  history  as  it  lies  before  us. 
Possibly,  Assyriology  may  throw  more  light  on 
the  question  oy  discovering  fresh  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  OT  and  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. According  to  Budde,  it  is  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  hints  in  the  genealogies  and  patriarchal 
narratives.  What  remains  unaflected  by  criticism 
is  the  prophetic  inspiration  manifested  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  God's  holiness  and  long-suflering,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  guUty  heart,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rapid  difl'usion  of  the  principle  of  sin, 
and  its  tendency  to  steadily  increasing  heinonsness 
as  manifested  in  outward  act. 

LiTBRATURE. — See  esp.  IXllmann,  Gene*%*  •  Delitzsch,  Xeic 
Com.  on  Gtnegii ;  Bndde,  BiblUehe  Vrgegehiehte ;  Kyle,  Early 
Xarratives  of  Gene»is.  For  Jewish  speculation,  EiseDinenger, 
Entdeekte*  Judenthum.  vi^ .  P.  PaTER-SON. 


CAIMAN  (K(uv6j>,  WH  KatvaM).— 1.  The  son  of 
Enos  and  father  of  Mahalaleel  (Lk  3*^-*).  See 
Kexax.  2.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  (Lk  3",  which 
follows  LXX  of  Gn  1(P  ll^^).  The  name  is 
wanting  in  the  Heb.  text  of  the  last  two  passages. 
See  Genealogy. 

CAKE.— See  Bread. 

CALAH  (nVj). — The  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
Gn  10"  as  having  been  founded  by  "Kirarod,  or  by 
Asshur ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  KVm  '  Out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur,'  is  by  many  scholars 
preferred  to  that  of  the  RV  text,  '  Out  of  that  land 
he  (i.e.  Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Assyria.'  C.  is 
here  spoken  of,  together  with  NinevelT,  Rehoboth- 
Ir,  and  Resen,  as  having  been  built,  according  to 
Heb.  tradition,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Assy r.  history. 

This  city  of  C.  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which 
together  formed  the  huge  city  of  Nineveh.  Its 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Layard  beneath  the 
mounds  which  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Nimrtld, 
lying  some  20  miles  S.  of  ^ineveh-Kouyunjik,  and 
occupying  the  S.  portion  of  the  V-shaped  piece  of 
country  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Greater  Zab. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  passage  in 
(Jenesis  is  that  Nineveh  and  the  adjacent  towns 
were  founded  at  an  age  long  previous  to  the  time 
of  Abraham.  But  we  gather  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  that  the  real  founder  of  Nineveh  was 
Shalmaneser  I.  (B.C.  1300),  and  that  he  was  the 
builder  of  C.  (Kalhu),  the  southern  suburb  of  the 
great  Assyr.  capital.  C,  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect  until  the  days  of  Assur-na^-pal  (c.  B.C. 
880),  who  practically  rebuilt  it.  He  suiTounded  it 
with  a  massive  wall,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  alone 
are  the  traces  of  58  towers.  He  erected  in  it 
beautiful  temples  and  palaces ;  by  a  canal  he  led 
the  water  of  the  Greater  Zab  into  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  adorned  its  banks  with  lovely  fruit- 
gardens  and  vineyards.  But  the  principal  building 
of  all  seems  to  have  been  his  own  palace  (called 
the  N.W.  palace),  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  superb  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  king  en- 
gaged in  his  duties  as  priest  and  warrior.  The 
remains  of  these  splendid  works  of  art  were  care- 
fully excavated  under  the  superintendence  of 
Layard,  (Jeorge  Smith,  and  Rassam ;  and  they 
present  to  the  ^-isitor  of  the  British  Museum  the 
most  striking  extant  memorial  of  the  art  and 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  Assyr.  empire.  To 
the  E.  of  the  N.W.  palace,  Shalmaneser  ii.,  son 
and  successor  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  buUt  another 
palace,  known  as  the  central,  in  wliich  was 
found  the  famous  'black  obelisk,'  containing  the 
memorials  of  Shalmaneser,  and  the  inscription 
beginning  with  the  words  that  have  been  de- 
ciphered as  'tribute  of  Jehu  son  of  Omri.'  This 
was  also  the  palace  and  residence  of  the  Tiglath- 
pileser  of  whom  we  read  in  Scriptnre.  But  it  was 
pulled  down  by  Esar-haddon  (B.C.  681),  who  used 
the  materials  to  erect  his  own,  the  S.W.,  palace; 
and  a  fourth  smaller  building,  on  the  S.E.,  was 
begun  by  Assur-itil-ilani,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Assyr.  kings. 

All  these  buildings  were  raised  upon  the  huge 
palace-hill,  a  gigantic  terrace  made  of  bricks  and 
faced  ^\-ith  stone,  40  feet  above  the  river  bed,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  city  wall.  The  old  river  bed 
must  have  flowed  close*  by  the  W.  side  of  this  vast 
structure,  access  to  which,  on  the  city  side,  was 
obtained  by  steps.  The  size  of  the  terrace  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  i&st  of  the  mound  measuring 
600  yards  (N.  and  S.)  by  400  (E.  and  Wi,  while  the 
mound  at  its  N.W.  corner  forms  a  hill  140  feet  high. 

After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  we  hear  nothing  more 
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of  C.  in  history.  The  work  of  exploring  its 
wonderful  mounds,  and  of  excavating  its  treasures, 
will  always  bo  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
famous  discoverer  of  the  site,  Sir  H.  Layard. 

LiTBOATURB.— Schrader,  COT^;  Riehm,  UWB;  Smith,  DB^; 
Sayce,  HCM.  and  Patr.  Pal. ;  and  the  art.  Assyria. 

H.  E.  Ryle, 

CALAMOLALUS  (A  Ka\a/ioJ\d\os,  B  Ka\a fiwKdXos), 
1  Es  S'-".— A  coiTupt  place-name,  probably  due  to  a 
conglomeration  of  the  two  names  Lod  and  Hadid 
in  Ezr  2=«  (A  AvddJiv,  A65,  'A515 ;  of.  Neh  7="). 

CALAMUS.— See  Reed. 

CALCOL  (^i^3).— A  Judahite,  a  descendant  of 
Zerah  (1  Ch  2«),  otherwise  described  in  1  K4»'  (where 
AV  has  Chalcol)  as  a  son  of  Mahol,  famous  for 
wisdom,  but  surpassed  by  Solomon. 

CALDRON.— See  Food. 

CALEB  (3V5,  XoX^^)  is  one  of  the  numerous  words 
in  OT  which  are  used  both  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  and  the  eponym  of  a  family  or  clan. 
Ace.  to  the  narrative  of  Nu  13.  14,  C.  was  (alike 
in  JE  and  P)  one  of  the  men  sent  by  Moses  to 
'  spy  out'  tlie  land  ;  in  JE  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  spies  who  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  the 
Canaanites  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered ; 
and  to  him  alone  is  exemption  granted  from  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land 
(Nu  14"-").  In  P,  Joshua  is  also  named  as  one  of  the 
spies  ;  both  are  equally  faithful,  and  both  have 

S raise  and  promises  bestowed  upon  them  (Nu  14^). 
E's  narrative,  which  is  the  older,  is  followed  in 
Dt  1.22-3«.Mf.  an^  Jog  14  o-u  (^vhere  the  words  'and 
concerning  thee'  [v.^]  seem  to  be  an  editorial 
addition).  In  the  last-named  passage,  C.  at  the 
age  of  85  claims  from  Joshua  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  Nu  14'-^^,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
application,  has  Hebron  and  the  neighbouring  hill- 
country  assigned  to  him,  '  because  that  he  wholly 
followed  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel.' 

The  chief  interest  of  the  name  C.  centres,  how- 
ever, in  its  use  as  the  eponym  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Kalibbites  (Calebites).  The  latter  name  is 
most  probably  to  be  explained  as  an  instance  of 
totemism.  The  Kalibbites  were  a  dog-tribe  (3'?3  = 
dog).  While  the  K.  became  eventually  one  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
C.  is  truly  represented  in  IS 25*  (Nabal  of  the 
house  of  C.)  30^^  (the  Negeb  of  C.)  as  distinct 
from  Judah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicler 
traces  C.'s  descent  to  the  patriarch  Judah  (1  Ch  2*- 
8.9.  i8ff.42ff.)^  and  makes  Jerahmeel  his  elder  brother. 
The  difference  between  the  original  and  the 
ultimate  relation  of  C.  to  Judah  explains  these 
divergent  accounts  of  C.'s  descent,  which  are  found 
in  different  documents  belonging  to  different  periods 
and  dominated  by  different  motives.  While,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Chronicler  makes  him  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  he  is  called  by  JE,  the  Kenizzite  (Nu  32^^, 
Jos  14"*  "),  or  son  of  Kenaz,  like  Othniel  his 
younger  brother  (Jos  15^^,  Jg  P*  3**-  ").  This  Kenaz 
appears  in  Gn  36*-  *^  among  the  tribes  of  Edom, 
and  in  v.^^  is  expressly  designated  the  grandson  of 
Esau.  For  probable  explanation  of  Caleb-ephratah 
1  Ch  2",  see  Genealogy. 

Taking  all  the  data  together,  the  course  of 
events  was  probably  something  like  this.  The 
Kalibbites,  separating  from  the  main  stock  of  the 
Kenizzites,  who  had  their  settlements  on  Mt.  Seir, 
penetrated  into  the  hill-country  of  S.  Canaan  as  far 
as  Hebron.  Their  relations  with  Judah  were  more 
or  less  friendly  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and 
ultimately  they  coalesced  with  that  tribe,  and  camo 
to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  chief  clans.  Tlic 
statements  that  C.  alone  spoke  hopefully  of  tlie 


prospect  of  conquering  Canaan  (Nu  13**),  and  tliat 
he  afterwards  received  Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his 
faith  (Jos  14"),  may  contain  a  reminiscence  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  Kalibbites  penetrated 
into  Canaan  directly  from  the  S.,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  name  of  C. 
may  still  survive  in  the  Wady  el-Kulab,  10  milea 
S.  of  Hebron. 

Literature.— Driver,  LOT  58,  77,  103,  Dt.  25 f.;  Moore,  Jud. 
30 f.;  \V.  R.  Smith,  (JTJC^  279  n.,  *02,  Kiiuhip  and  Mar.  in 
Arab.  200, 219 ;  Budde,  liicht.  u.  Sam.  4  ff. ;  VVellhausen,  (U  Gent, 
et  Fam.  Jud.,  and  t'ump.  d.  Hex.  3371.;  Kueiien,  Ilel.  Isr. 
i.  135ff.,  17(iff. ;  Graf,  dcr  Utamin  Simeon,  10-18;  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch.  293  ff.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CALENDAR.— See  Time. 

CALF,  GOLDEN  CALF.— i.  The  use  of  the  word 

'  calf '  in  EV  to  designate  the  images  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  Heb. 
writers  invariably  (for  Hos  10'*  see  below)  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  word  hi]i  'cgel,  which,  however, 
like  the  corresponding  fern.  n^Jj;  'eglah,  has  a 
wider  application  than  our  calf.  Thus  we  read  of 
an  'eglak  of  three  years  old  (Gn  15^),  and  of  another 
giving  milk  (Is  V^,  cf.  Hos  10",  Jer  50"  RV).  A 
comparison  of  Jer  31'^  with  Jg  14^",  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  young  bull  and  a  young  cow 
respectively,  of  an  age  to  be  broken  to  the  plough, 
shows  conclusively,  apart  from  considerations 
drawn  from  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
that  'egel  is  the  appropriate  term  for  a  young  Inill 
just  arrived  at  maturity.  It  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote 
the  images  in  question  is  due  either  to  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  to  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  images  themselves  (so  most  recently 
Bacon,  Tnple  Trad,  of  the  Exodus,  p.  134,  who 
would  translate  *  little  bull ').  The  feeling  of  con- 
tempt which  Hosea  undoubtedly  entertained  to- 
wards the  bull-worship  of  his  countrymen  has 
usually  been  detected  in  the  unique  fem.  ni'?:^* 
p.N  n'3  Hos  10'  JNIT.  But  the  MT  is  here  certainly 
at  fault ;  for  not  only  do  the  LXX  and  Pesh.  ver- 
sions preserve  the  sing.,  but  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  sing.  masc.  suffix  in  the  rest  of  the 
verse  unmistakably  points  to  the  usual  "j^v  as  the 
original  reading.  In  the  LXX  the  rendering  is 
uniformly  /xuffxos,  except  in  the  books  of  Kings 
where  the  fem.  dd/xaXi^,  a  heifer,  is  adopted.  The 
reason  for  this  procedure  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  desire  of  the  translator  or  translators  of  this 
part  of  the  OT  to  avoid  the  use  of  fJ.6ffxoi,  as  sug- 
gesting to  Egyptian  readers  the  sacred  bulls  of 
Memphis  and  Heliopolis.  Herodotus  and  other 
Greek  writers,  as  is  well  known,  designate  the 
latter  as  fJ-6(rxot,  and  in  the  LXX  itself  the 
word  is  applied  to  Apis  ('0  "ATrty  ...  6  fidax^^  <^°^ 
Jer  2615  [MT  A.&^]).  The  occurrence  of  the  fem. 
in  To  1'  (tt7  BdaX  T17  dafidXei,  Cod.  B— but  Cod.  k  t<j» 
fiocrxv  ktX)  is  to  be  explained  by  the  favourite 
substitution  of  nya  for  Vi's  by  Jewish  doctors  (see 
esp.  Dillm.  in  Sitzttngsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  June 
1881,  on  '  Baal  with  a  fem.  article'— cf.  Ro  11*  and 
LXX  passim). 

ii.  Aaron's  Golden  Bull.— One  of  the  most 
important  incidents  which  Hob.  tradition  has 
preserved  of  the  wanderings  is  that  which  now 
occupies  the  32nd  chap,  of  Exodus.  A  very 
cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
tlie  narrative  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  the 
[iroduct  of  a  single  pen.  Thus  (a)  the  author  of 
vv.»-"  cannot  be  the  author  of  vv.*"""  ;  (b)  v.^* 
cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
v.^ ;  (c)  if  the  cliapter  is  a  unity,  the  evident  sur- 
prise of  Moses  in  VV.18. 19  is  inexplicable  after  the 
explanation  in  vv.''-  *.  Without  going  further  into 
the  details  of  the  analysis — which  in  this  part  of 
Exodus  is  exceedingly   difficult— we   may   simply 
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remark  that  the  main  strand  of  the  narrative  is 
almost  certainly  from  the  pen  of  the  Ephraimite 
historian,  E.  Additions  thereto  have  been  drawn 
from  the  other  prophetic  source,  J,  not  without 
-some  modifications  from  the  pen  of  the  redactor  of 
the  two  narratives.  The  main  point  to  note  is 
that  the  historicity  of  the  incident  is  attested  by 
our  oldest  sources,  and  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  who  based  his  own  narrative  (Dt  9^- 
10*^)  on  these  sources,  frequently,  indeed,  using  their 
ipsissima  verba  (see  parallel  columns  in  Drivers 
Deut.  pp.  113,  114).  This  conclusion  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  narrative  in  re- 
ceiving its  final  literary  form  may  have  absorbed 
some  reflection  of  the  religious  sympathies  of  the 
writers  (see  below). 

.The  following  is  a  r6sumi  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  narrative  as  now  presented :  —  Becoming 
impatient  under  the  continued  absence  of  their 
leaiier,  the  people  prevail  on  Aaron  to  make  a  god 
i:'.7^^)  which  should  go  before  them.  With  the 
material  famished  by  the  golden  earrings  of  the 
women  and  children  '  a  molt«n  calf '  is  fashioned 
(the  details  of  the  process  are  obscure),  before 
which  an  altar  is  built,  and  to  which,  as  a  gymbol 
of  J" — see  esp.  v.*  '  to-morrow  is  a  feast  to  J"' — 
divine  honours  are  paid.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
tells  of  J"^s  anger,  of  Moses'  energetic  intervention, 
of  Aaron's  truly  Oriental  apology,  and,  finally,  of 
the  destruction  of  the  calf  (here  again  the  process 
is  difficult  to  explain),  and  of  3000  of  its  wor- 
shippers. The  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  reading  and  rendering  of  v.'*  (see  the 
Comm.  in  loc.)  readers  it  impossible  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  construction  of  the  image. 
A  comparison  of  v.*  with  v.'^,  and  of  both  with 
other  passages  where  similar  images  and  their 
manufacture  are  described,  such  as  Dt  7^,  Is  30** 
40^  4410  a.  g^g^  seems  to  point  to  a  wooden  core 
overlaid  with  gold  (cf .  what  is  said  below  of  the  bulls 
of  Jeroboam).  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the 
image  was  no  doubt  life-size  or  over,  as  is  sug- 
.rested  both  by  the  amount  of  gold  provided  and  by 
the  fact  that  Aaron  built  an  altar  before  it  (v.*). 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  endeavour 
to  explain  the  methods  of  destruction  enumerated 
in  v.^.  The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  after  the  core  had  been  charred  and 
burned,  the  casing  of  gold  (Dt  7*,  Is  30**)  was 
reduced  to  minute  fragments  ('dust'  Dt  9**)  by  a 
process  of  crushing  similar  to  that  employed  at  the 
present  day  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  in 
the  preparation  of  cement  from  broken  pottery  * 
(cf.  Dn  2**-  ^).  As  a  supreme  mark  of  contempt, 
the  '  dust '  thus  obtained  was  cast  '  upon  the  brook 
that  descended  out  of  the  mount '  (ace.  to  an 
interesting  detail  supplied  bv  Dt  9^),  and  the 
children  of  Israel  made  to  drink  of  it  (cf.  the 
analogous  procedure,  Nu  5^  ^). 

Deferring  to  a  later  stage  the  (juestion  as  to  the 
origin,  Egyptian  or  other,  of  this  so-called  '  calf- 
worship,'  we  must,  before  passing  from  the  incident 
of  Ex  32,  refer  to  the  problem,  raised  by  recent 
criticism,  of  the  original  connexion  and  historical 
purport  of  the  narrative.  The  key  to  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  furnished  by  the 
account  in  Dt  10^  ®  of  the  separation  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office.  The  introductory  phrase  '  at  that  time,' 
v.3,  refers,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  incidents 
recorded  in  ch.  9.  Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  great  prophetic  history-book,  as  it 
lay  before  the  author  of  Dt,  contained  much 
which  the  final  redactor  excised  to  make  way  for 
the  divergent  and  ampler  details  of  P,  the  sugges- 

*  The  pottery  is  reduced  to  fine  dust  by  rolling  a  larsre  stone 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  fragments,  as  may  be  seen  any 
summer  in  the  Birket  es-Sultan  at  Jerusalem. 


tion  seems  most  reasonable,  that  Ex  32  in  it* 
original  connexion  formed  the  introduction  to  JE» 
account  of  the  consecration  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to 
the  priesthood.  The  priestly  prerogative,  in  short, 
was  represented  in  J  E  as  tne  reward  bestowed 
by  J"  on  the  sons  of  Levi  for  their  fidelity  to  his 
cause  at  an  all-important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
wanderings.  The  use  of  the  standing  expression 
for  the  priestly  consecration  ("s  v  k??)  in  Ex  32" 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  '  blessing ' 
(v.®)  that  was  about  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  tribe 
(cf .  also  Dt  33*-  *  where  we  have  probably  another 
reference  to  the  incidents  of  Ex  32). 

While  regarding  the  explanation  just  given  of 
the  main  purport  of  the  narrative  in  its  original 
connexion  as  the  most  probable,  we  would  not  seek 
to  deny  that  other  motives  may  also  have  influ- 
enced the  early  narrators.  No  Ephraimite  writer 
of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
prophetic  teaching,  could  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing the  incident  of  the  golden  calf  without  penning, 
at  the  same  time,  an  imjilicit  condemnation  of  the 
recognised  worship  of  Northern  Israel.  That  the 
narratives  of  Ex  32  and  1  K  12^*-  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  is  plain  from  the  almost 
identical  words  with  which  the  images  are  intro- 
duced (Ex  328,  1  K  i.22Sb^  cf.  Neh  9^).  Indeed  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  author  of  Ex  32^  de- 
liberately chose  the  unusual  plural  construction 
(n''7Jv  •  •  •  •"'i'??)  i^  order  to  make  his  covered 
polemic  more  pointed.* 

iii.  The  Bulls  of  Jeroboa3I  i. — The  cardinal 
passage,  1  K  12^-33  (cf.  2  Ch  IP*-"),  is  by  every 
token  to  be  assigned  to  the  Deuteronomic  compiler 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  who  flourished  c.  B.C.  600 
(see  Driver,  LOT^  183 ;  Kittel,  op.  cit.,  Eng.  tr.  iL 
211-212).  Whether  the  compiler  is  here  building 
on  an  older  written  foundation  or  not,  the  passage 
undoubtedly  bears  the  stamp  of  genuine  history. 
The  situation  is  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible. 
Jeroboam  found  that,  despite  the  success  of  his 
revolution  politically,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  with 
its  numerous  priesthood  and  no  doubt  imposing 
ritual,  still  exercised  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  worshippers  from  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
Justifiably  dreading  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  if  such  religious  pilgrimages  were 
to  continue,  Jeroboam  felt  himself  compelled  to  take 
measures  to  provide  a  coimter-attraction — a  sanc- 
tuary or  sanctuaries  that  might  retain  the  more 
devout  of  his  subjects  mthin  his  kingdom.  While 
thus  maintaining  (against  Stade,  Geschichte,  i.  352) 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  compilers  estimate 
of  Jeroboam's  principal  motive,  we  would  by  no 
means  exclude,  as  an  important  factor  in  the  case, 
the  desire — on  which  Stade  lays  exclusive  stress — 
to  pose  as  the  protector  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries 
and  the  patron  of  their  priests,  to  whom  Jeroboam 
may  have  looked  for  political  support.  Indeed  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  Northern 
priesthood  had  already  begun  to  realise  that  the 
temple  of  Solomon  must  inevitably  make  for  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultus,  and,  like  the  priest- 
hood of  Babylonia  in  the  case  of  Cyrus,  they  may 
have  been  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  new 
sovereign. 

We  can  also  understand  the  motives  that  led  to 
the  selection  of  Bethel  and  Dan  as  the  chief  seats 
of  the  rival  worship.  The  former  recommended 
itself  as  having  been,  from  time  immemorial  (Gn 

•This  saggestion  holds  good  whether  we  translate  C'rng 
in  the  above  passages  by  '  God '  or  by  '  gods.'  On  the  oonstinio- 
tion  of  "K  with  a  plur.  vb.,  see  Driver,  Deut.  p.  65 ;  Strack'a 
escoRns  in  his  G«nexU,  pp.  67-68 ;  Bandissin,  Stvd.  z,  temiL 
ReliffiotugetehiehU,  note  pp.  55-57.  If  we  must  render  'gwte,' 
then  cleariy  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  1  K  is  the  older,  for  (aa 
Kittel  has  pointed  out,  fluf.  of  the  H^.,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  212)  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  and  not  in  the  caae  of  Aaron,  that 
the  plural  'gods'  has  any  meaning. 
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28^»  35",  Hos  12^. "),  one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of 
the  land,  and  it  was  besides  conveniently  situated 
for  intercepting  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  continued  to  be  its  religious  centre  (see  esp. 
Am  7"),  and  even  survived  its  downfall  for  a  century, 
until  finally  destroyed  during  the  reformation  of 
Josiah  (2  K  23i'>->'').  The  city  of  Dan  had  also 
from  the  generation  succeeding  the  conquest  been 
a  noted  sanctuary,  and  its  situation  commended 
it  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  tribes  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  new  sanctu- 
ary, however,  did  not  survive  'the  captivity 
of  the  land '  ( Jg  18*'),  at  the  hand  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  B.C.  734  (2  K  15^),  although  Josephus  speaks 
of  'the  temple  of  the  golden  cow'  (ttjs  xp^<^V^ 
/3o6s),  as  if  its  ruins,  at  least,  were  still  standing 
in  his  day  (Wars,  IV.  i.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  construction  of 
Jeroboam's  bulls  we  have  no  precise  information. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  image  fashioned  by  Aaron, 
we  may  best  think  of  them  as  consisting  of  a 
wooden  core  overlaid  with  gold.  This  view  would 
be  considerably  strengthened  could  we  be  sure  that 
the  obscure  word  d'???  (Hos  8®)  has  the  meaning 
here  which  it  bears  in  the  Talmud,  viz.,  splinters  or 
shavings  of  wood  (see  WeUhausen,  Die  kleinen 
Prophcten,  in  loc.).*  They  were  probably  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  represented  a  young  "but  full- 
grown  bull.  There  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  they  were  winged,  like  the  bulls  of  Assyria, 
or  were  copies  of  any  '  cherubic  emblem,'  whether 
in  Solomon's  temple  (so  Farrar,  Expositor,  viii. 
[1893] :  '  Was  there  a  Golden  Calf  in  Dan  ? ')  or 
elsewhere.  We  are  further  expressly  informed 
that  Jeroboam  '  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the 
other  put  he  in  Dan  '(IK  12^).  The  view  recently 
put  forward  by  Klostermann  in  his  Komm.  in  loc. 
(1887),  and  repeated  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr. 
(1896),  and  supported  by  Farrar  (ut  sup.),  that 
both  images  were  set  up  at  Bethel,  requires  un- 
warrantable liberties  with  the  text,  and  is  contrary 
to  all  the  available  evidence  (of.  Am  8^*,  To  P  ri^ 
tJLixTxv  .  .  .  iv  Mv  (h)).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thouglit  by  many  recent  scholars  that  the  bull 
symbolism  was  not  confined  to  the  two  great 
sanctuaries    already  mentioned.      Stade,   indeed, 

foes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  in 
[osea  for  the  presence  of  bull-images  at  all  the 
more  important  sanctuaries  [ZATW,  1883,  p.  10). 
The  strongest  claim  is  perhaps  for  the  capital, 
Samaria  (Am  8"  '  they  that  swear  by  the  sin  of  S.'), 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  city  or  the 
country  is  here  intended.  If  the  latter,  the  refer- 
ence would  be  to  the  image  at  the  chief  sanctuary 
at  Bethel.  The  same  form  of  worship  was  also,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  practised  at  Beersheba  and 
Gilgalt  (Am  4*  5»  8",  Hos  4i6  9i«  12"  [Heb.i-]).t 

The  ritual  of  these  northern  sanctuaries  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  much  from  that  of  the  great 
sanctuary  of  the  South  (see  an  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Amos  and  Hosea  on  this 
g»int  by  Oettli  in  Greifswalder  Studicn,  'Der 
ultus  bei  Amos  u.  Hosea,'  1895).  The  priests, 
however — derisively  named  cn?^  ('black-coats'?) 
by  Hosea  (lO') — were  recruited  from  all  the  tribes, 
not,  as  in  the  South,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi 
exclusively,  which  thing  was  an  offence  to  the 
historian,  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (1  K  l^\  2  K  23«,  and  cf.  2  Ch 
11"  13®).     Mention  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 

•  The  Torg.  Jonathan  renders  D'aae*  by  pm'?  '"tSi  '  shavings 
o!  (wooden)  boards.'  Cf.  Shabbath  (ed.  Strack)  4i  D'B'-in  miOJ 
carpenters'  8having:8. 

t  For  reff.  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Fathers  that  there  was  a 
calf  at  Oilgal,  see  G.  A.  Smith,  Tke  Twelve  Prophets,  i.  37. 

t  Jerome,  however,  is  too  explicit  with  his  bobut  immolantcs, 
In  the  last  passagpe  cited. 


sacrifice,  although  not  of  human  sacrifice  (as  some 
would  interpret  Hos  IS-*  cik  'n^t,  see  the  Com- 
mentaries). This  passage  further  refers  to  the 
practice  of  kissing  the  bulls  as  an  act  of  worship, 
either  by  throwing  kisses  to  them  (as  in  Job  31^) 
or  by  actually  kissing  the  images,  as  the  Moslems 
do  the  'black  stone'  at  Mecca  (cf.  1  K  lOi*), 

iv.  The  Origin  of  the  Bull  Symhol.s.— We 
have  deferred  to  this  stage  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  religious  symbolism.  It  is 
needless  to  occupy  space  with  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  opinion  so  long  current  in  the  Church,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  that  we  have  here  a  species 
of  avowed  idolatry.  Whatever  abuses  may  have 
crept  in  at  a  later  period,  however  gross  may  have 
become  the  conceptions  of  the  people  regarding  the 
golden  bulls,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
that  they  were  originally  a  sincere  attempt  to 
symbolise  the  true  covenant  God  of  Israel.  Whence, 
then,  did  the  Hebrews  derive  this  symbol?  How 
came  they  to  represent  the  Deity  under  the  form 
of  a  young  bull  ?  The  answer,  almost  uniformly 
given  from  the  days  of  Philo  and  the  early  fathers 
to  our  own,  has  been  :  The  Hebrews  borrowed  this 
symbolism  from  the  Egyptians.  Now,  it  is  indeed 
a  strikin"  coincidence  that  both  Aaron  and  Jero- 
boam had  intimate  relations  with  Egypt  just 
before  they  fashioned  their  respective  images.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Jeroboam  as  a  protege 
of  Shishak  or  Sheshonk  of  Egypt,  for  this  monarch 
claims  to  have  captured  cities  from  Central  as  well 
as  from  Southern  Palestine  in  the  course  of  the 
raid  referred  to  in  1  K  14^^-.  Some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Egyn.  origin  of  the 
so-called  calf  or  bull  worship  are  these :  (a)  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  only  the  living  bulls  Apis 
and  Mnevis,  as  incarnations  of  Osiris  and  of  the 
Sun-god  respectively ;  {b)  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  speak,  as  Aaron  did,  of  the 
golden  calf  as  representing  the  God  that  brought 
the  Hebrews  up  out  of  Egypt,  had  the  image  been 
a  reflection  of  any  Egyp.  deity  ;  (c)  the  historical 
situation  of  1  K  12^"*^  requires  that  the  new 
symbolism  by  which  Jeroboam  hoped  to  consolidate 
his  kingdom  should  not  be  an  importation  from 
without,  but  something  genuinely  national.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  majority  of  the  more 
recent  writers  on  this  subject  prefer  to  seek  the 
origin  of  the  bull-symbolism  in  the  native  religious 
tendencies  of  the  Hebrews  themselves — tendencies 
which  they  shared  with  the  other  Semitic  peoples 
about  them.  Among  an  agricultural  people  tliere 
could  be  no  more  natural  symbol  of  strength  and 
vital  energy  than  the  young  bull.  The  leaning  to 
this  particular  symbolism  was,  so  to  say,  in  the 
blood,  from  the  far-off'  days  when  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  were  still  beyond  the  flood  (Jos  24*). 
This  view  of  the  native  origin  of  the  so-called  bull- 
worship  has  been  adopted  not  only  by  such  men  as 
Vatke  (Bibl.  Theol.  p.  398),  Kuenen  (Rclig.  of 
Israel,  i.  passim),  and  Duhm  ( Theol.  d.  Propfieten,  p. 
47),  but  by  more  conservative  scholars,  such  as 
Dillmann  (Exodus,  1880,  p.  337;  Handb.  d.  AT 
Theol.  1895,  pp.  98-9),  and  Baudissin,  in  Germany, 
and  hesitatingly,  in  our  own  country,  by  Robertson 
(Early  Belig.  pp.  215-220,  where  a  full  discussion 
of  the  problem  will  be  found). 

v.  Attitude  of  the  Prophets  Amos  and 
Hosea  to  the  Bull-Symbols. — We  cannot  bring 
this  article  to  a  close  without  a  brief  reference  to 
this  topic.  However  excellent  Jeroboam's  in- 
tentions may  have  been  in  the  institution  of  the 
new  form  of  the  national  cultus,  and  however 
little  the  contemporary  representatives  of  Jahwism 
may  have  found  amiss  therein,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  he,  unwittingly  it  may  be, 
sanctioned  a  declension  from  the  pure  teaching  of 
tlie  great  prophet  and  founder  of  Israel's  religion, 
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%vith  its  imageless  worship  of  J".  The  silence  of 
the  earlier  prophets  is  a  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may. 
It  has  even  been  questioned  if  Amos  condemns  the 
bulls  of  the  northern  sanctuaries  (but  see  above  for 
Am  4*  5^).  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to 
express  the  intensity  of  his  scorn  for  them.  He 
saw  what  his  predecessors  in  the  prophetic  office 
had  not  seen,  how  dangerous  an  approach  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities  of  Canaan  the 
institutions  of  Jeroboam  had  provided.  This  wor- 
ship of  J "  by  images  had  helped  on  a  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  t&e  religion  of  J"  to  that  of  Baal,  which 
now  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  former.  Bull- 
symbolism  was  rapidly  becoming  mere  bull- worship. 
So  that  while,  in  justice  to  Jeroboam,  we  may 
fairly  modify  the  sweeping  condemnation  passed 
upon  him  by  the  later  biblical  writers,  imbued 
with  the  loitier  spiritual  teaching  of  Deut.,  we 
must  also  charge  him  with  having  hindered,  not 
helped  forward,  the  divine  purpose  in  the  election 
of  Israel.  '  In  reality,  man  cannot  with  impunity 
brin^  down  the  invisible  God  to  the  sphere  of  the 
\-isible  ;  he  thereby  empties  the  idea  of  Gtod  of  its 
ethical  content  ;  it  loses  for  him  its  sanctifying, 
elevating,  disciplining,  and  purifying  power ;  God, 
for  hun,  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  heathen  idol,  which 
makes  no  higher  demands  on  men.  This  is  amply 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom ; 
its  image- worship  became  for  it  a  bridge  by  which 
to  pass  over  into  genuine  heathenism ;  the 
heathenish,  secular  atmosphere  (Sinn)  and  heathen 
immorality  overpowered  it,  and  brought  about  the 
premature  dissolution  of  the  State'  (Dillmann, 
MandbuKh,  p.  167). 

LiTESATraE. — Besides  the  C<Mnm.  on  Exodns  and  KingB,  mod 
the  works  on  OT  Theciogy  by  Knenen  {Beiiffion  (ffltwl  eqit, 
ToL  L  r3-7o,  236-36,  260 -«2,  345-347),  Schnltx.  ftnend,  and 
DflliiiAiui  (Handbueh  d.  AT  Theologie,  1895,  pp.  9g-0, 166-7),  the 
foD.  special  works  may  be  consiOted:  Of  the  <^er  wnten 
McMocKos,  Aamn  Purgiatu»  (in  Oritiei  Saeri,  ix.,  a  brief  smn- 
maiy  is  @ven  h^  JIatt.  Pocde  in  his  Sjptoptit  under  Ex  33); 
Boci»it,Uier(aoieon,  lib.  iL  c.  34 ;  I>«  Avreu  .  .  .  VUtiiu,  pn. 
329-360 ;  Seldoi,  De  DU  Syris,  pp.  45-64.  Of  modem  works,  £. 
Koni^,  HauptpnbUme,  etc.,  ■pp.  53-58,  and  DU  BUdlotigkeit  d. 
ImttmenJaktceheuitiUjTJSX',  also  on  the  same  lines,  Bobertson, 
JSaHy  Religion  of  Itrael,  ch.  ix. ;  Baudissiii,  Shidien,  etc.  red.  L, 
and  his  art.  'Kaib  (goMenes)'  in  PRE^,  viL  305-400  (esp. 
informing'  as  to  pret-alence  of  bull-worship  xnxmg  the  Sem. 
tribes) ;  S.  Oetth,  '  Der  Koltos  bei  Amos  a.  Hosea  in  Greif*- 
vaUer  Studien,  1896,  pp.  1-34 ;  also  art.  'Calf'  in  Smith,  DB* 
(byFarrarX  A.  B.  S.  KKNWEDY. 

CALITAS  (A  KaX/Tttj,  B  KaXetTow).— One  of  the 
Levites  who  undertook  to  repudiate  his  'strange 
wife,'  1  Es  9^.  He  bore  a  second  name,  Colins 
(A  KiliXtos,  B  KQtfoi).  The  reading  of  B  is  KQrm, 
ovTos  KaXetTttts,  ice  Uadaios,  which  should  perhaps  be 
read,  as  Dr.  Swete  conjectures,  ovtos  KaXetrai 
'ZiceraOaLot ;  but  this  is  an  emendation  of  the  Gr.  on 
the  part  of  B,  and  does  not  represent  the  original 
Heb.  of  Ezra,  as  a  comparison  with  Ezr  10^ 
'  Kelaiah  (the  same  is  Kelita),  Pethahiah '  shows. 
A  Levite  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  the  same 
person,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  expounded 
the  Law,  1  Es  &«  (KaXetroi=Kelita,  Neh  8\  where 
LXX  omits).  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

CALKER. — To  calk  (or  caulk  as  the  spelling  has 
been  for  the  last  century),  from  calcare  '  to  tread,' 
is  to  stop  up  a  seam,  esp.  of  a  ship,  by  treading  or 
pressing  in  oakum  or  the  like.  Cf.  Dampier,  Voy. 
(1697),  '  In  the  South  Seas  the  Spaniards  do  make 
Oakam  to  chalk  their  Ships,  with  the  husk  of  the 
Coco-nut.'  'Calker'  occurs  in  this  sense,  Ezk 
279. 27  (Heb.  P;^  "E'lO?,  AVm  *  stoppers  of  chinks'). 

J.  Hastings. 

CALL. — To  call  is  originally  to  *  shout,'  and  esp. 
to  shout  so  as  to  summon.  1.  Hence  one  of  its 
earliest  applications  is  to  invite,  now  archaic  or 
obsolete,  but  found  in  AV,  as  2  S  15"  'with 
Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jems,  that 


were  called'  (RV  'invited');  Jn  2^  'And  both 
Jesus  was  called  (RV  '  bidden '),  and  his  disciples, 
to  the  marriage ' ;  Rev  19^  '  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  called  unto  (RV  'bidden  to')  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.'  2.  Closely  connected  with 
this  is  the  call  to  some  duty,  as  1  S  28"  '  I  have 
called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto 
me  what  I  shall  do';  esp.  by  God,  as  He  11' 
'Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 

f»lace' ;  Ac  13*  '  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
or  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.' 
Then  the  word  is  used  particularly  and  technicaUy 
of  the  Divine  call  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
redemption ;  1  Co  1*  '  God  is  faithful,  by  whom 
ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ' ;  whereupon  they  who  are  thus 
called  (having  obeyed*)  are  described  as  'the 
called,'  1  Co  1=^  '  But  unto  them  which  are  called  * 
(Gr.  oiTott  di  Toiii  kXi/tois,  RVm  'unto  the  called 
themselves,'  Lightfoot  'to  the  believers  them- 
selves'). See  Callixg.  3.  "When  one  is  called  it 
is  often  by  name,  from  which  comes  the  idiom  to 
call  a  person  or  thing  so  and  so,  to  give  a  name : 
Gn  1*  '  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Night' ;  2  S  6=» '  the  ark  of  God  which  is 
called  by  the  Name,  even  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  that  sitteth  upon  the  cherubims'  (RV;  see 
Name).  And  according  to  a  usage  which  is  now 
archaic  if  not  obsolete,  the  calling  is  transferred 
from  the  person  or  thing  to  the  name,  as  Mt  1** 
'  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ' ;  Gn  32'-*  '  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel.' 
See  also  He  5*®  '  Called  (RV  '  named ')  of  God  an 
high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec'  (Gr. 
rpoffayopcikip  [all]  '  expresses  the  formal  and  solemn 
ascription  of  the  title  to  Him  to  whom  it  belongs, 
"  addressed  as,"  "  styled  " ' — Westcott  in  loc.  It  is 
a  public  designarion — d-fopeiftr,  from  iyopd  the 
market-place) ;  7*^  '  and  not  be  called  sifter  the 
order  of  Aaron'  {X^affai,  'be  spoken  of  as,'  RV 
'  be  reckoned ') ;  and  cf .  Ac  1 1^,  Ro  7^,  where 
X;n7.uar(j'e<ir  is  tr.  'call'  (see  Sanday-Headlam  on 
RoT^ 

i.  Some  phrases  demand  attention.  Call  again, 
».«.  call  back  (see  Ag.ajX),  as  Bar  3"  'He  that 
sendeth  forth  light  and  it  goeth,  calleth  it  again.' 
Call  back = invite  to  return,  1  Es  1**  (Gr.  /trramX^, 
used  in  middle  voice  in  XT  = '  send  for,'  Ac  7"  20" 
34*-  *) ;  and  fig.  =  take  back  a  promise.  Is  31*  '  wiU 
not  e.  back  his  words '  (t?.7).  Call  fop :  ( 1 )  Send  far, 
cause  to  come.  Est  5^*  '  he  sent  and  called  for  his 
friends'  (itsn,  RV  '  fetched ') ;  Ac  24* '  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season,  I  will  c.  for  thee '  {/leraxdXfu, 
RV  '  c.  thee  unto  me') ;  28'^  '  For  this  cause  there- 
fore have  I  called  for  yon,  to  see  you '  {rapcucdXiw, 
only  here  in  this  meaning,  elsewhere  'beseech,' 
Mt  8'-'^»»  and  often;  'entreat,'  Lk  15»,  1  Co  4" 
1  Ti  5»,  so  here  RV;  'exhort,'  He  3"  'exhort  one 
another  daily,'  and  often  ;  '  comfort,'  2  Co  I*,  etc.) ; 
Ac  13^  'Sergius  Paulus  .  .  .  called  for  Barnabas 
and  Saul '  [rpoaKaXioj,  RV  '  called  unto  him ' ;  but 
Ja  5**  •  let  him  c.  for  the  elders  of  the  church,' 
RV  retains,  though  Gr.  the  same);  Ac  10*  11" 
(fiera-riura,  RV  'fetch').  (2)  Ask,  request,  1  K  8« 
'to  hearken  unto  them  in  all  that  they  call 
for  unto  thee '  (vn^,  RV  '  cry ') ;  Ac  16^  '  he  called 
for  a  light '  (airita) ;  Mt  27*^ '  This  man  caUeth  for 
Elias'  (RV  'calleth  Elijah'),  and  Jn  11*  'The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee'  (RV  'calleth 
thee,'  both  <t>wiu,).  Call  forth  :  Is  31*  (rs) ;  Ac  24» 
'when  he  was  called  forth,  Tertullus  b^an  to 

*  In  the  Goopds  there  is  a  distinction  betwem  the  'OaOed,' 
*3uimi,  Le,  those  who  have  received  the  invitation  to  eattr  the 
Messiah's  kingd<»n,  and  the  'Chosen'  OmJujct*!),  i.e.  tiiose  who 
have  ob^ed  it :  Mt  2SM  'Many  are  called,  but  few  elioMn.* 
Bat  in  the  Epistles  this  distinctitm  vaniabes,  the  writer  hvriag 
in  mind  the  divine  greatness  and  force  of  the  caD,  not  the 
fanman  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it.  See  IJgfatfoot  on  Col  S^, 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  Ih 
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accuse  him'— the  tr.  of  Tindole,  RV  'called,'  as 
in  mod.  law-court  phraseology,  '  Call  the  next 
witness'  (Gr.  KaX^u).  Call  on  or  call  upon,  used 
frequently,  but  always  of  God  or  the  Name  of  God 
(K-jij  or  iwiKaUw),  as  Pb  50"  '  c.  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble.'  In  Ac  15"  'all  the  Gentiles,  upon 
whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord'  (from 
Am  9"  '  tbe  heathen  which  are  called  by  my  name ') 
we  see  the  reverse  side.  See  this  phrase  in  Dt  28^" 
(I'i'V  *^lPi  •'"''1'  OS*.  *J"'8  name  is  called  over  thee') 
and  Driver's  note  there. 

•The  sense  of  the  phrase,'  says  Driver,  'appears  clearly  from 
2  8  12'»,  where  Joab,  while  besie^injf  Kabbah,  sends  to  urge 
David  to  come  in  person  and  take  it,  "lest  /  (emph.)  take  the 
city,  and  mi/  iiame  be  called  over  it,"  i.e.  lest  I  gain  the  credit 
of  having  captured  it,  and  it  be  counted  as  my  conquest.    The 

ghrase  expresses  thus  the  fact  of  ow7i«r«Ai>— whether  acquired 
y  actual  conquest  or  otherwise  (cf.  Ps  4912  ("))— coupled  at  the 
same  time  with  tlie  idea  of  protection ;  and  occurs  frequently, 
esp.  with  reference  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Jerus.,  or  the  Temple. 
The  pass-ages  are  :  Am  912,  Jer  T"*.  n.  14. 30  i4»  15I6  (of  Jer.  him- 
self), 252-'  32W  3415,  1  K  8«  (Deut.)=2  Ch  633,  ig  C3l9,  2  Ch  71*, 
Dn  9I8.  i».  [In  NT  Ac  1517,  Ja  2^,  both  quotations  by  James 
from  Am  9W.]  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  adds  Driver,  'that  in  EV 
the  phrase  is  generally  paraphrased  obscurely,  "called  by  my 
name"  (which  really  corresponds  to  a  different  expression, 
'02*3  H-\p:,  Is  437 ;  cf.  481,  Nu  32-'2) ;  but  the  literal  rendering, 
which  in  this  case  happens  to  be  both  clearer  and  more  forcible 
than  the  paraphrase,  is  sometimes  given  In  RVm  (e.g.  in  1  K  8''3).' 

Call  in  question:  Ac  19^  {iyKaXiu,  RV  'accuse'), 
23'  24'**  (Kpivw).      In  these  places,  as  elsewhere  in 
older  English,  the  phrase  means  to  put  one  on 
his  trial  before  a  court  of  justice.     Cf. — 
'  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery.' 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.  (Pt.  2)  i.  ii.  63. 

J.  Hastings. 
CALLING  (/cX^o-ts,  vocatio),  God's  invitation  to 
man  to  accept  the  benefits  of  His  salvation.  It  is 
God's  first  act  in  the  application  of  redemption,  in 
accordance  with  His  eternal  purpose  (Ro  8^). 
A  distinction  i&  made  between  God's  calling  and 
men's  acceptance  of  it  (Mt  20^*^),  the  unrestricted 
oflFer  and  the  appropriation  which  results  from  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  what  it  implies.  On  God's 
part  it  is  sure,  and  without  repentance  (Ro  11^). 
God  in  Christ  calls  to  Himself  all  who  are  in  need 
of  Him,  and  those  who  feel  their  need,  come. 
God's  calling  of  man  is  in  Christ  and  unto  fellow- 
ship with  Himself  in  Christ  (Ph  .3"),  and  is  con- 
veyed to  all  peoples  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
and  the  administration  of  ordinances  (Mt  28 1"-  -"). 
In  respect  of  its  ethical  significance  and  the 
spiritual  condition  which  it  aims  at  working  in  all 
who  respond,  it  is  described  as  a  '  holy  calling ' 
(Ro  V,  1  Co  F,  2  Ti  P),  and  a  'heavenly  calling' 
(He  3').    See  Election.  J.  Macpherson. 

CALLISTHENES  (KaWicrOdv^s,  2  Mac  8»=»).— A 
Syrian,  who  was  captured  by  the  Jews  in  a  small 
house,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  the  course  of 
certain  successes  which  followed  the  great  victory 
over  Nicanor  and  Gor^ias,  in  B.C.  165  (comp. 
1  Mac  4^"^).  At  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
victory,  the  Jews  burnt  Callisthenes  to  death, 
because  he  had  set  fire  to  the  portals  of  the  temple 
(comp.  1  Mac  4^).  H.  A.  White. 

CALNEH,  CALNO  (nj^?,  "i:!>5,  XaUwrj,  Xa\d»r), 
Chalannc). — Calneh  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
four  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  (Gn  10^" 
'  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar'),  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the  Nipuru  of  the  Bab. 
and  Assyr.  inscriptions,  the  same  as  Nifler,  a  town 
situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ; 
but  this  is  an  impossible  identification.  Most  of 
the  historians,  like  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  identify 
it  with  Ctesiphon  in  Seleucia  beyond  the  Tigris 
towards  Elam ;  but  this  is  also  worthless.     No 


written  record,  in  fact,  has  yet  been  found  of  the 
Calneh  of  Gn  10^°,  the  suggested  identification  of 
Calneh  with  Kul-unu  (Kullaba  or  Zirlaba)  being 
rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Kul- 
unu  is  closely  connected  witli  Erech,  and  was 
perhaps  a  part  of  that  city.  Tlie  Calno  of  Is  lO* 
('is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish?'  etc.),  where, 
according  to  the  LXX,  the  tower  was  built,  and 
the  Calneh  of  Am  6^  ('Pa.ss  ye  to  Calneh  and 
see,  and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Hamath  the  great, 
then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines'),  which 
seem  to  be  mentioned  as  Sjrrian  cities,  are  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Ivulnia  *  mentioned  along 
with  Arpad  and  Hadrach,  l>oth  cities  of  Syria,  in 
the  Assyr.  tribute  lists  (WAI  ii.  53,  No.  3),  and 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Kullani  mentioned  with 
the  cities  and  districts  lying  to  the  north  of  Assyria 
in  the  geographical  list  ( WAI  ii.  53,  No.  1,  1.  &'), 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Kullani 
captured  by  Tiglath-pileser  ill.  Notwithstanding 
that  Kullani  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  Calno 
or  Calneh  of  Isaiah  and  Amos,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Fried.  Delitzsch's  identification  of  these 
biblical  names  with  Kullanhu,  situated  about  6 
miles  from  Arpad,  may  be  correct.  It  seems 
certainly  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  I.  A.  PiNCHES. 

CALYARY.— See  Golgotha. 

CALYES  OF  THE  LIPS  (Hos  14=).— See  LiP. 

CAMEL. — While  the  Arabic  has  scores  of  words 
for  the  camel  and  its  varieties  and  states,  the  Heb. 
words  are  but  two — 

(1)  hci  gdmdl,  KdfiijXos,  camelics ;  the  generic  name 
for  the  camel,  preserved  exactly  in  the  Ara-h.  jamal, 
and  in  all  W.  languages.  It  is  one  of  tlie  earliest 
mentioned  beasts  in  the  Bible.  Abraham  had  large 
numbers  of  camels  (Gn  24"  etc.) ;  also  Jacob  (Gn 
30^2  31^  32''-i*) ;  they  were  carriers  between  Arabia 
and  Egypt  (Gn  37^) ;  the  Ethiopians  (Cushites)  had 
camels  in  abundance  (2  Ch  W^) ;  also  the  queen  of 
Sheba  (1  K  10^) ;  Job  had  3000  (Job  P),  then  6000 
(42^'') ;  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  had  them 
'as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  multitude'  (Jg 
7^^).  No  one  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  deserts 
where  camels  are  reared  can  realise  the  force  of  the 
latter  passage.  In  a  waterless  waste  of  sand  and 
flint  chips,  with  nothing  but  the  salty  shrubs  of 
the  desert  for  pasture,  immense  droves  of  camels 
find  a  subsistence,  and,  when  not  worked,  become 
fat  on  their  diet  of  thorns  and  salsolas,  with  an 
occasional  mouthful  of  tamarisk.  They  have  been 
steadily  employed,  not  only  to  traverse  the  deserts, 
but  in  the  internal  traffic  of  Pal.  and  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  David  captured  a  large  number  of  them 
from  the  Geshurites,  Girzites,  and  Amalekites  (1  S 
27*).     Benhadad  used  them  in  Damascus  (2  K  8®). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gn  24"  31*»; 
camel's  furniture  means  the  sort  of  palanquin  in 
which  Rachel  rode,  called  in  Arab,  haudaj,  and 
still  used  for  women  and  children).  The  Amale- 
kites and  the  Midianites  used  them,  as  the  Arabs 
now  do,  in  war  (Jg  7",  1  S  30^^).  They  >yere 
even  used  to  draw  chariots  (Ts2F;.  The  trappings 
of  riding  camels  were  sometimes  ornamented  •with 
gold  (Jg  8-1). 

The  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  eat 
camel's  flesh  (Lv  11*.  Dt  14^).  It  is,  however, 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  toAvns 
bordering  on  it.  It  is  coarse,  but  not  unpalatable 
nor  unwholesome.  The  Arabs  also  use  camel's 
milk,  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  clabber.  Its  use 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  'Thirty  milch 
camels,  with  their  colts '  (Gn  32"),  were  given  by 

*  Written  thus,  acconling  to  Mr.  Pinches'  correction  of  the 
tablet. 
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Jacob  to  Esau,  who  was  a  Bedawi.  Both  probably 
drank  camel's  milk,  although  this  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  passage.  Even  if  Jacob's  descend- 
ants applied  the  prohibition  to  use  camel's  flesh  to 
the  muk  also,  Jacob  was  not  under  this  law. 

The  skins  of  camels  are  used  for  sandals,  and 
were  probably  always  so  use<i.  Camel's  hair  was 
spun  and  wo%en  into  cloth  (Mt  3^  Mk  1*).  Elijah, 
tlie  forerunner  of  John,  may  well  have  had  a 
similar  mantle  (1  K  19^  ^).  The  '  rough  garment,' 
AVm  'garment  of  hair,'  RV  'hairy  mantle'  (Zee 
13^),  may  have  been  of  camel's  hair  or  of  goat's 
hair. 

The  camel  is  always  loaded,  and  usually  mounted, 
in  the  kneeling  posture  (Gn  24'^).  The  pack- 
saddle  is  usually  of  the  cross-tree  form.  The  load, 
on  level  ground,  may  be  as  heavy  as  600  lbs.  or 
more.  In  hUly  districts,  and  over  stony  roads,  the 
load  is  lessened.  In  going  up  from  Ain-Jidi  to 
Jerus.  there  is  a  steep  part  of  the  road  where 
the  cameleers  take  olf  their  loads  and  carry  them 
up  the  rocks  on  their  backs,  and  lead  the  camels 
up  and  reload  them  at  the  top.  Tliere  are  cal- 
losities under  the  camel's  breast,  his  fore  and  hind 
knees,  and  on  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  'stable 
for  camels'  (Ezk  25')  is  a  Jcneding  placi.  The 
signal  to  kneel  is  a  tap  with  a  stick  on  the  camel's 
neck  ;  and  to  rise,  a  jerk  of  his  halter,  with  a  mono- 
svUabic  khikh.  The  foot  is  padded  with  a  thick 
elastic  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  makes  the  step 
noiseless,  and  protects  from  the  angular  flint  chips 
and  thorns,  over  which  so  much  of  his  way  lies. 
The  breadth  of  the  camel's  foot  prevents  him  from 
sinking  into  the  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
broad  and  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  the 
sole  makes  it  very  slippery  on  rocks,  or  in  clayey 
and  muddy  places.  Camels  often  have  disastrous 
falls  on  such  roads. 

The  camel  has  a  pro\'ision  for  storing  water  in  a 
supplementary  canity  in  his  stomach.  This  water 
can  be  absorbed,  or  passed  into  the  alimentary 
canal  as  needed.  Besides  this,  he  has  a  supply  of 
nourishment  in  his  hump,  which  is  a  storehouse  of 
fat,  reserv^ed  for  the  long  fasts  or  insufficient  pro- 
vender which  are  so  often  his  lot.  The  Arabian 
camel  has  one  hump,  and  the  Bactrian  two. 
Bactrian  camels  sometimes  appear  in  N.  Syria. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  pasture,  however  dry  or 
succulent,  comes  amiss  to  the  camel.  He  is  also 
fed  on  cut  straw,  and  kirsenneh,  a  sort  of  lentils, 
horse  beans,  and  sometimes  barley.  If  water  is 
convenient,  and  he  has  no  access  to  succulent 
forage,  he  will  drink  every  day,  or  once  in  two 
days.  The  Arabs  have  a  ijeculiar  whoop,  '  oowha,' 
by  which  they  call  camels  to  water.  The  latter 
often  go  a  week  or  more  without  water.  To  keep 
the  camel's  body  from  vermin,  the  Arabs  anoint  it 
with  tar,  the  smell  of  which,  with  the  emanations 
from  the  skin,  is  certainly  most  unsavoury.  They 
are  Ul-natuxed,  quarrelsome  animals,  and  in  the 
rutting  season  often  dangerous.  The  bite  of  a 
camel  is  often  quite  poisonous,  producing  death 
from  septicaemia.  An  enraged  camel  has  been 
known  to  bite  off  the  top  of  a  man's  skull. 

(2)  'ir?  bikre,  pi.  const,  of  nr?  brker  (Is  60*),  is 

rendered    in    both    AY    and     RV    dromedaries. 

.T1-2  bikr&h  (.Jer  2"^)  is  also  rendered  dromedary, 

with  the  pronoun  her  following,  to  indicate  that  a 

female  is  intended.     The  etymological  signification 

of  both,  however,  is  yoking  camel,  (so  RVm)  the 

first  male,  and  the  seconA  female.     They  correspond 

both  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Arab,  hekr  and 

bekrah.    In  both,  the  allusion  is  to  the  vigour  and 

,      swiftness  of  youth.     In  the  passage  in  Isaiah  there 

:     is  a  climax,  '  the  multitudes  of  camels  shall  cover 

j     thee,  the  young  camels  (bikre)  of  Midian.'     It  is 

similar  to  the  climax  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  '  I  have 

i     slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to 


my  hurt.'  Lane  says, '  the  term  bekr= young  camel, 
applied  to  a  camel,  corresponds  to  fata^^ycmng 
man,  applied  to  a  human  being;  and  bekrah,  a 
young  female  camel,  to  fatAt,  a  young  woman. 
Bekr  and  fata  are  more  specialised  than  the 
general  terms  jamal= camel,  and  rajul=man ;  and 
bekrah  andfat^t  are  more  specialised  than  nakah 
= female  camel,  and  mar  at = woman.  And  in 
both  pairs  of  cases  the  specialised  words  refer  to 
excellence.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Heb.  original 
in  the  above  passages,  nor  in  its  Arab,  equivalent, 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  respective 
writers  to  refer  to  a  blooded  camel  (dromedary),  an 
animal  for  which  the  Heb.  contains  no  word.  The 
Arab,  has  such  a  word,  hajin,  but  beker  is  not  its 
equivalent,  as  above  shown.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  n'~.?T5  kirkarCth,  which  is  rendered 
in  AV  and  RV  'swift  beasts'  (Is  66^),  means 
dromedaries  (so  RVm),  deriving  it  from  "np  to  leap 
or  gallop,  alluding  to  the  long  trot  of  the  dromedary. 
If  so,  this  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  not 
identifying  beker  and  bekr&h  with  the  dromedary. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  we  should 
regard  ni-^ns  as  a  reduplicated  form  of  "i3  kar= 
palanquin  (Gn  31**  the  Arab,  haudaj).  "With 
this  corresponds  the  LXX  rendering  o-nd^ta,  and 
the  Vulg.  carrucce. 

Twice  the  camel,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
largest  animal  familiar  to  all  in  Bible  lands,  is 
us^  to  point  a  moral.     Once,  to  rebuke  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  it  is  said  (Mt 
23**  RV),  'Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  out  the 
gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.'     Again  it  is  said 
(Mt  19**),  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'    The  hyperbole  here  is  no  more 
striking   than    that    of    the    preceding    passage. 
Some,    claiming    a    knowledge    of  the    E.    from 
birth  or  long  residence,  have  said  that  this  latter 
comparison  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  stripping 
a  camel — belated  until  the  great  gate  of  a  city  was 
closed  for  the  night,  so  that  it  could  no  longer 
enter  in  the  usual  way — of  its  load,  and  pulling  or 
pushing  it  through  the  small  gate  which  is  made 
in  the  panel  of  the  larger  one.     They  have  alleged 
that  the  force  of  the  comparison  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  a  rich  man  must  be  stripped  of  his 
wealth    to    enable    him   to  squeeze  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  heaven,  as  the  camel  is  stripped  of 
his  load  that  he  may  be  forced  through  the  panel 
gate  of  the  city.     Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
I  to  say  that  this  small  gate  is  known  in  the  E. 
!  by  the  name  of  the  '  needle's  eye.'    In  reply,  we 
I  would  say — (1)  That  this  small  gate  is  known  by 
!  the  name  khaukhah,  but  no  one  of    the    many 
I  whom  we  have  asked  ever  heard  the  name  needle  s 
I  eye  applied  to  it.     We  believe  this  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation.    (2)  No    camel    could  be  forced   through 
the  khaukhah.     It  is  a  gate  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
I  height,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  breadth, 
I  and   its   bottom  is  from   1   to  2  feet  above    the 
I  ground,  and  by  no  possibility  could  a  camel  be 
got  through  it.'   (3)  Could  we  suppose  a  khaukhah 
so    exceptionally  large    that   a    camel    could    be 
forced  through  it,  the  hyperbole  would  be  quite 
lost.  '  G.  E.  Post. 

CAMEL'S  HilR  (Mt  3*,  ]Mk  1«).— The  cloth  made 
of  camels  hair  is  of  blanket-like  texture,  softer 
than  the  black  sack-cloth  of  goat's  hair.  In  colour 
it  varies  from  cream  to  cinnamon  and  darker 
brown,  so  that  by  means  of  this  variety  a  pattern 
is  sometimes  introduced  to  relieve  slightly  the 
general  dinginess  of  tone.  The  large  enveloping 
garment,  with  its  plain  belt  of  leather,  which  John 
the  Baptist  wore,  was  the  common  and  incon- 
spicuous dress  of  the  desert :  it  was  a  sufficient 
covering  by  day  and  night,  and  doubtless  he  had 
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come  to  prefer  it.  It  waa  the  harmonious  vesture 
of  the  prophet  when  he  delivered  his  message  of 
protest  and  preparation,  and  such  simplicity  ot  per- 
sonal life  is  still  the  consistent  accompaniment  of 
any  voice  crying  against  social  luxury  and  ecclesi- 
astical pride,    bee  Camel.  G.  Al.  Mackie. 

CAMP  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Heb.  njqi? 
nuthaneh,  W^  in  LXX  irapffi^oX^.  In  2  K  6"  it  re- 
presents n^q?  tululnah,  on  which  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 

A  camp  wjis  "a  collection  of  tents  (.ig  7^*),  or  of 
huts  or  booths  (1  K  20'^  11  Vm,  Neh  8").  Camps, 
when  large,  were  pitched  in  the  plain  for  convenience 
(Jg  6^) ;  when  small,  on  hills  for  safety  (Jg  4^^). 
In  either  case  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  spot 
within  reach  of  water ;  tlius  the  army  of  the 
Northern  Confederacy  pitched  'at  the  waters  of 
Merom'  (Jos  II*),  Gideon  encamped  'beside  the 
sprin"'  of  Harod'  (Jg  V),  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
'  oy  the  water  of  the  pool  Asphar'  (1  Mac  9^). 

For  defence  a  position  of  natural  strength  was 
generally  chosen,  e.g.  the  side  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
(cp.  1  S  14'*  17*).  A  further  defence  was  perhaps 
provided  by  the 'rj^C  ma'g&l  (1  S  17*"  26^  'barri- 
cade' RVm).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, not  certain  (see  Carriage).  Most  authorities 
take  it  to  mean  a  laager,  i.e.  a  line  of  wagons 
arranged  as  a  barricade,  nSjy^  'dgdUih  being  '  a 
wagon.'  In  1  S  \1'^  the  LXX  (A)  and  Aquila  give 
<rTpo77i;\w<ris,  which  probably  means  either  a  circular 
line  of  defence  or  a  circular  camp ;  *  Syr.  has 
simply  'camp,'  while  Targ.  gives  as  equivalent  a 
transliteration  of  the  Gr.  word  xa^Kw^tia,  '  palisade.' 
In  1  S  26^  LXX  (AB)  gives  Xo/xtt^vt;,  a  'covered 
chariot'  or  'litter.' 

As  a  precaution  against  surprise,  a  watch  was 
set  when  danger  was  feared  ( Jg  7'" ;  cp.  Jg  8^')  ; 
but  camps  were  usually  too  strongly  entrenched 
to  be  openly  attacked  (cf.  1  S  17''  ^'  ^^ forty  days 
delay  on  both  sides,  and  1  K  20'^''  seven  days  delay). 

In  Nu  2  (P)  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  principle  being  that  each  tribe  was 
grouped  round  a  standard  which  had  a  fixed 
position  with  regard  to  the  Tabernacle  at  all  halts. 

In  the  NT  the  stationary  Roman  camp  {-tj  -trape/j,- 
/SoXt?)  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  several  times  as 
'  the  castle '  (Ac  21",  etc.).  In  He  13"- 1*  the  name 
'  camp '  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  Church  of  the 
writer's  own  day  by  an  easy  adaptation  of  the 
language  of  the  Hexateuch.  In  Kev  20^,  by  a 
further  adaptation,  the  term  'camp  of  the  saints' 
is  fitly  applied  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  that  it 
suggests  the  three  thoughts  of  organisation,  war- 
fare, and  pilgritnage.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

CAMP  as  a  verb  (mod.  'encamp')  is  found  Ex 
19^  Is  293,  jer  5oas,  Nah  3"  (Heb.  n;n,  Amer.  RV 
'  encamp'),  and  1  Mac  lO^o  IP*  13*3,  2  Mac  13'*  'he 
camped  by  Modin '  (RV  '  pitched  his  camp '). 

CAMPHIRE,  193  kopher,  K&n-poj,  cyprus  (Ca 
1"),  and  plur.  on??  ktphdrim  (Ca  41*). — The 
henna  plant,  Lawsonia  alba,  L.,  is  a  shrub  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  with  opposite  branches,  often 
becoming  spinescent,  opposite,  oblanceolate  to 
obovate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  cream-coloured 
flowers.  The  Orientals  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
odour  of  the  henna,  which  to  most  Occidentals  is 
heavy,  mawkish,  and  rather  stifling.  They  fre- 
quently put  a  f-prig  of  it  into  their  nosegays,  and 
the  women  often  put  it  in  their  hair,  to  make 
themselves  attractive.  Sonnini  says  that  they 
put  it  in  their  bosoms  for  a  similar  reason,  which 

•  Doughty  (Travels  in  Arabia  Deterta,  iL  309)  notes  that  he 
once  saw  'sixteen  booths  pitched  ringf-Wise,'  and  explains  the 
arranirement  as  a  precaution  agrainst  camel-thieves,  the  camels 
being  placed  within  the  ring. 


illustrates  the  comparison  of  Ca  1"-".  For  its 
fragrance  it  was  cultivated  with  spikenard  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh  (Ca  4'** "). 

Henna  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  east  to 
stain  the  hands,  feet,  and  hair.  The  hands  and 
feet  are  stained  in  lines  or  diamonds  or  other 
figures,  by  passing  strips  of  cotton  cloth  around 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  lines  or  fifjures 
desired  uncovered.  A  paste  made  of  the  poM-dered 
leaves  of  the  henna  ancl  a  little  water  is  applied  to 
the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the  bandage,  and  the 
hands  tied  up  in  a  rag  over  night.  When  the 
paste  is  washed  ofl",  an  ochreous  red  stain  is  left  on 
the  parts,  while  the  white  skin  occupies  the  spaces 
which  were  covered  by  the  bandages.  If  desired, 
this  colour  can  be  made  a  deep  blackish-brown  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hartshorn  over 
the  stain  left  by  the  henna  paste.  Often  the 
nails  are  thus  blackened,  while  the  figures  on  the 
hands  and  feet  are  left  red.  Brides,  especially 
among  the  Moslems,  are  elaborately  adorned  in 
this  way,  as  also  infants  and  young  girls.  Old 
women  often  dye  the  hair  with  henna.  It  is  some- 
times applied  in  cases  of  intiainmation,  with  an 
idea  that  it  disperses  the  congestion. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CANA  {Kavb,  r^j  TaXtXa/aj,  'Canaof  Galilee'). — 
This  was  the  native  place  of  the  disciple  Nathanael 
(Jn  2P),  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (Jn 
2'"^'),  where  also  the  nobleman  from  Cai>ernaum 
secured  the  healing  of  his  son  (Jn  4'*®).  From 
these  passages,  where  alone  the  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  learn,  regarding  the  site, 
only  that  it  was  in  Galilee,  on  higher  ground  than 
Capernaum.  Jesus  went  down  (xaW/S?;)  to  Caper- 
naum (Jn  2").  The  nobleman  besought  Him  to 
come  down  (Kara^rj).  In  attempting  to  identify 
the  site,  therefore,  we  have  practically  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  etymology  and  tradition.  Josephus 
gives  but  little  help,  his  references  being  evidently 
to  other  places,  Avith  perhaps  one  exception.  He 
fixes  his  residence  at  Cana,  a  village  of  Galilee 
(Vita,  16),  and  afterwards  {ib.  40)  adds  that  it 
was  in  the  plain  of  Asochis.  The  ancient  name 
was  probably  J^anah  (n:i5),  of  which  the  Gr.  (KavS.) 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  transliteration,  and  the 
name  would  be  correctly  represented  in  the  Arab. 
{Kdnd'  or  Kanat,  for  it  is  spelt  both  ways).  Again, 
in  Kdnd  el-Jelil  the  latter  word  is  simply  a  trans- 
literation of  the  Heb.  Gdltl  ('7''?3)  =  Galilee,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Arab,  jalil, 
'  great'  or  '  magnificent.'  It  is  the  Arab,  name  for 
the  province  of  Galilee  to-day.  KCind  el-Jelil  is 
therefore  the  exact  Arab,  equivalent  of  Kava  ttjs 
TaXiXalas.  This  name  is  found  attached  to  a  con- 
siderable ruin  on  a  slope  of  the  hills  north  of  el- 
Battaitf,  the  ancient  Asochis.  There  are  many 
rock-hewn  tombs.  Several  water  cisterns  have 
been  found,  but  no  spring.  The  Heb.  name  (njij, 
'  the  place  of  reeds ')  would  be  most  appropriate, 
as  overlooking  the  marshy  plain,  where  reeds  still 
are  plentiful.  It  is  commonly  called  Khirbet  Kdnd ; 
but  one  hears  also,  occasionally,  ^dnd  el-Jelil  on 
the  lips  of  the  natives.  It  fulfils  the  NT  condi- 
tions, being  in  Galilee,  higher  than  Capernaum, 
which  could  be  reached  by  road  N.  of  the  Tor'dn 
range,  towards  the  Jordan  Valley,  without  any 
circuit  to  the  south. 

The  only  serious  rival  to  Khirbet  fCdnd  is  Kefr 
Kennah,  on  the  Tiberias  road,  3^  miles  from 
Nazareth.  It  occupies  rising  ground  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Sahl  Tor'dn,  tlie  branch  cut 
from  el-Battauf,  by  the  Tor'dn  hills.  The  doubling 
of  the  medial  mm  is  against  the  identification  with 
the  Gr.  Kova.  Were  other  difficulties  overcome  so 
as  to  make  Kennah  represent  the  Heb.  n:;;,  the  name 
would  have  no  appropriateness  here,  with  neither 
marsh  nor  reeds  tor  miles  around.     This  line  of 
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inquiry    leads    very    decidedly    towards    Khirbet 
J^dnd. 

Tradition  yields  no  clear  result.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the  wit- 
nesses :  they  are  far  from  exact,  and  frequently 
contradictoiy.  A  very  early  tradition  must  have 
located  Christ's  first  miracle  at  Khirbet  ^dnd. 
Eusebius  (c.  270-340)  and  Jerome  evidently  identify 
Cana  with  Kana  in  Asher,  some  S  miles  S.E.  of 
Tyre.  They  could  not  mean  Kefr  Kennah,  which 
was  not  in  Asher.  In  favour  of  Khirbet  l^dna  may 
also  be  mentioned  Saewulf,  1102;  Brocardius,  1183; 
Marinus  Sanutus,  1321  ;  Brevdenbach,  1483 ;  and 
Anselm.  15<j7.  As  against  ttese,  St.  Paula,  383 ; 
St.  Wiliibald,  72«3 ;  Isaac  Chelo,  1324 ;  and  Qna- 
resimus,  1616.  The  last  named  mentions  the  tra- 
dition regarding  JK^dnd.  only  to  dismiss  it.  His 
position  has  since  been  stoutly  maintained  by  the 
monks  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  'Both 
have  considerable  ecclesiastical  property  in  Ke/r 
Kennah,  and  in  the  Gr.  church  a  jar  is  shown, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  miracle.  West  of  the 
village  is  a  spring,  whence,  it  is  said,  the  water 
made  wine  was  drawn.  An  old  sarcophagus  serves 
as  drinking-trough.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  northern  site.  Conder  {Tent  Work 
in  Pal.)  has  suggested  another  possible  site  at  'Ain 
J^ana,  on  the  highway  from  er-JUineh  to  Tabor. 

W.  EwiXG. 

CANAAN,  CANAANITES  (;r;?,  Xayday,  Xopdopos, 
Chanaan). — Canaan  is  the  son  of  Ham,  according 
to  Gn  9^  \(^,  and  the  brother  of  Cush  (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  Put.  In  consequence  of 
Ham's  conduct  towards  Noah  when  drunken,  Canaan 
was  cursed,  and  it  was  prophesied  that  he  should  l>e 
the  senant  of  his  brethren,  Shem  and  Japheth 
(Gn  9-"-").  The  passage,  however,  does  not 
agree  verv  well  with  the  context,  as  the  wrong  to 
Noah  hacl  been  committed  by  Ham,  and  not  by 
Canaan,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  it 
is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem.  The  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  when  the  Canaanites  were  conquered  first 
bv  the  Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Shem,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Komans. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  geographical 
rather  than  ethnological,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  nations  and  states  mentioned  in  it 
denotes  their  geographical  position,  not  their  racial 
affinities.  When  it  is  said  that  Canaan  was  the 
brother  of  Cush  and  Mizraim,  we  are  transported 
to  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Egyp. 
Dvnasties,  when  Palestine  was  a  prov^ince  of  Eg^i-pt. 
T&e  statement  is  not  applicable  to  a  later  period, 
and  so  indicates  the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  name  of  Canaan  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying 'to  bow  down,'  and  (as  St.  Augustine 
noticed)  means  '  the  lowlands '  of  Palestine.  Prim- 
arily it  was  applied  to  the  coast,  secondarily  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (Nu  13'^).  But  in  time  it 
came  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  countir,  includ- 
ing the  moimtarnous  districts  occupied  by  the 
Amorites.  The  name  appears  under  two  forms. 
The  shorter  form  is  foima  in  the  Gr.  X^a  (Euseb. 
Prcep.  Evan.  L  10 ;  Hekat.  Frag.  254,  ed.  Eiausen  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  p.  721),  which  was  Hellenized  into 
Agenur,  'the  manly  one.'  Khna  or  Agenor  was 
the  older  name  of  Phoenicia,  and  also  the  eponym- 
ous ancestor  of  the  Can.  and  the  father  of  Phcenix, 
or  Phcenix  himself  (Euseb.  I.e.).  In  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets,  as  well  as  the  lexical  tablets  of 
Nineveh,  the  name  is  sometimes  written  Kinakh- 
khi  (with  kh  for  the  Can.  'Ayin),  and  represents 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Pal.  as  far  north  as 
the  frontiers  of  the  Amorites.  The  longer  form  of 
the  name,  Canaan,  is  met  with  in  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  ;  Seti  I.  destroyed  the  Shasu  or  Bedawin  trom 
the  eastern  rampart  of  Egypt  'to  the  land  of 
Canaan,"  and  captured  their  fortress  of  '  Kana'an,' 


which  Conder  has  identified  with  Khurbet  Kan'an 
near  Hebron.  Among  the  geographical  names 
enumerated  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  at  Kom  Ombo 
is  that  of  'Kan'an.'  The  name  was  preserved 
among  the  Phoenicians,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast.  Coins  of  Laodiceia  on  the 
Orontes  bear  the  inscription,  'Laodiceia,  mother 
(or  metropolis)  in  Canaan' ;  and  SL  Augustine  states 
that  in  his  time  the  Carthaginian  peasantry  in 
northern  Africa,  if  questioned  in  Phoenician  as  to 
their  race,  answered  that  they  were  '  Chanani ' 
(Exp.  Epist.  ad  Kom.  13).  In  some  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets,  moreover,  we  find  Kinakhna. 

The  Gr.  4>ot»{^,  '  Phoenician,'  is  the  equivalent 
of  '  Canaanite ' ;  and  ^owiKr],  Phoenicia,  is  the  origi- 
nal Canaan  on  the  sea-coast.  In  Latin  the  name 
appears  as  Faentis,  Punicus.  *otj't|  in  the  sense 
of  '  purple  -  dye '  and  '  date-palm '  seems  to  be 
derived  from  its  use  as  a  gentUic,  the  one  being 
'  the  Phoenician  dye,'  the  other  '  the  Phoemcian 
tree ' ;  the  date-palm  having  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  the  Phoenician  coast  and  there  become 
naturalised.  But  phcenix,  'a  palm,'  may  be  the 
Egyptian  benr,  6en»,  just  as  the  name  of  the 
fabulous  bird ^A<Bnix  is  the  Egyp.  bennu.  It  is  prob- 
able that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the  name 
'  Phoenician '  in  the  Fenkhu  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, a  name  applied  in  a  text  of  Ta&utmes  lii.  at 
Kamak  to  the  people  of  Canaan  (Brugsch,  jEgt/pt- 
ologie,  iL  p.  466).  It  thus  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Kinakhkhi  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  termination  was  im- 
agined to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Kilix  '  CiUcian ' 
and  similar  words,  and  that  the  name  was  accord- 
ingly identified  with  <powb%  and  <f>ounm,  and  explained 
to  signify  '  red,'  the  Latin  Poenus  being  borrowed 
from  <poiy6i. 

In  the  bUingual  Decree  of  Kan6pos  the  Gr. 
Phoenicia  is  replaced  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  by 
Keft.  W.  Max  Miiller  has  tried  to  show  that 
Keft  was  rather  Cilicia,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
name  appears  in  Greek  as  Kfepheus  and  Kgphena 
K^pheus,  father  of  Andromeda,  was  said  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Joppa  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.),  and  the 
Chaldseans  of  Babylon  were  first  called  KSphgnes, 
according  to  HelTanicus,  Keft,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  denoted  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Antioch  to  Jaffiu 

Another  name  applied  to  Canaan  and  Syria  by 
the  Egyptians  was  Khal,  which  embraced  the  whole 
coxmtry  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Aup  in 
northern  Syria.  It  denoted  more'  especially  the 
northern  part  of  the  region,  from  which  wine  was 
imported  mto  Egypt;  while  the  southern  part  of 
Pal. ,  particularly  towards  the  sea-coast,  was  termed 
ZahL  The  most  general  name  was  Rutennu  or 
Lutennu,  which  corresponded  to  our  '  Syria. ' 

The  mercantile  pursuits  of  the  Phoenicians  caused 
the  word  '  Canaanite '  to  become  synonymous  with 
•merchant'  (Is  23^  Ezk  17^  Hos  12^  Zeph  1", 
Job  41®,  Pr  31^).  In  an  Egyp.  papyrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  mention  is  made  oi  '  Canaardte  slaves 
from  Khal'  (Anastasi,  iv.  16.  2). 

Isaiah  (19^*)  calls  Heb.  the  language  of  Canaan, 
and  the  decipherment  of  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  the  names  of  Can.  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  OT,  show  that  the 
description  was  correct.  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
(or  Can. )  differed  only  in  a  few  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, such  as  the  absence  in  Phoenician  of  a 
definite  article.  The  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  prove 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difl'erence  between  the 
language  of  Canaan  in  the  cent,  before  the  Exodus 
and  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  the  OT  in  later 
times.  In  some  of  the  letters  written  from  Canaan 
the  writer  adds  the  Can.  equivalent  of  the  Bab. 
word  he  is  using.  Thus  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
uses     anuki,     '  I,'     the     Heb.     anokhi,    instead 
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of  the  Bab.  anakii,  and  zuru'u  the  Hob. 
ziiroa,  ' arm/  instead  of  katu ;  while  other  cor- 
reMDondents  from  southern  Pal.  explain  tlie 
Bab.  fi^e  'horses,'  kazira  'cattle,'  risu  'head,' 
same  '  heaven,'  clippi  '  a  ship,'  ina  kati-su  '  in 
his  hand,'  and  ar/a-su  '  after  him,'  by  the  Can. 
^tisi  (Heb.  siis),  iimkani  (Heb.  mikneh),  rusu  (Heb. 
rOsh),  sam^ma  (Heb.  shamayim),  anay  (Heb.  '(5m), 
badiu  (Hob.  beyado),  and  ak/irun-u  (Heb.  akhr6n-o). 
The  Phoenician  governors  rive  ba^nu  (Heb.  bcten) 
for  the  Bab.  pantS  'stomacn,'  mima  (Heb.  mayim) 
for  mami  '  water,'  khnparu  and  aparu  (Heb.  'dphdr) 
for  tprw  'dust,'  and  kilubi  (Heb.  kUub)  for  Mw- 
kharu  'a  cage.'  Similar  evidence  is  borne  by 
the  Can.  words  borrowed  by  the  Egyptians  under 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties;  e.g. 
markabute  '  chariots,'  'agolte  '  wagons,'  hurpu 
(liereb)  '  sword,'  cspat  '  (luiver,'  shabiid  (shebet) 
'  staff,'  supdr  '  scribe,'  bairn  '  house,'  bdrkat  '  pool,' 
i/w7n  'sea,'  nalud  'brook,'  'ebcte  ('ebed)  'slave,' 
gdmal  'camel,'  zaba'  'army,'  naaruna  'young 
men,' ^rra/  'iron'  (cf.  Lautli,  'Semitische  Lehn- 
worter  im  .lEgj'ptischen,'  'v\  ZDMG.  xxv.  4,  1871). 
The  Can.  script  at  the  time  was  the  cuneiform 
syllabary  of  Babylon ;  the  so-called  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  not  introduced  tUl  afterwards.  The 
earliest  kno^vn  inscriptions  in  this  alphabet  are 
the  Moabite  Stone  (B.C.  850),  a  dedication  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre  to  Baal-Lebanon,  which  may  be 
of  the  same  date,  and  a  single  word  on  a  piece 
of  pottery  found  by  Bliss  on  the  site  of  Lachish  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet. 

One  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  was  sent  by 
Buma-burias,  king  of  Babylon,  to  Amenhotep  iv. 
of  Egypt  to  complain  of  outrages  committed  upon  his 
ambassadors  in  Canaan  (Kinakhkhi).  At  Khinna- 
tuni  ('Ain-Athun  ;  cf.  the  modem  'Ain-Ethan,  near 
Solomon's  Pools,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron) 
they  were  attacked  by  Sum-Adda  (Shem-Hadad), 
the  son  of  Balumme  (perhaps  Balaam),  and  Sutatna 
(also  called  Zatatna),  the  son  of  Saratum  of  Acco 
(Acre),  the  feet  of  one  being  cut  off,  and  the  face  of 
another  trampled  upon.  As  Canaan  belonged  to 
Egypt,  and  its  ' king'  was  an  Egyp.  vassal,  JBurna- 
burias  calls  upon  the  Pharaoh  to  punish  the 
assailants  and  restore  the  silver  they  had  stolen, 
otherwise  amicable  relations  between  Babylon  and 
Egypt  will  be  broken  off.  In  anotlier  letter 
it  IS  stated  that  Kuri-galzu,  the  predecessor  of 
Buma-burias,  refused  the  proposal  of  the  Kuna- 
khians,  by  whom  the  Can.  seem  to  be  meant,  that 
they  should  revolt  to  him  from  Egypt.  Anotlier 
letter  is  from  a  king  of  northern  Syria  '  to  the  kings 
of  Kinakhna,  the  servants'  of  the  Pharaoh,  asking 
them  not  to  hinder  his  ambassador  on  his  way  to 
Egypt ;  while  in  a  fourth  Abi-melech  of  Tyre  says  he 
has  he.ard  from  Canaan  (Kinakhna)  that  'the Icing 
of  the  land  of  Danuna  is  dead  and  his  brother  has 
succeeded  him  as  king,  and  that  his  country  is 
tranquil ' ;  that  '  one  half  of  the  city  of  Ugarit  has 
been  burnt  and  its  troops  have  perished ';  tliat  'the 
Hittite  army  has  departed,'  but  that  '  Etagama, 
the  prince  oi  Kadesh,  and  Aziru  (the  Amorite)  are 
hostile,  and  are  fighting  against  Namya-yizL' 
Here  Canaan  seems  to  be  used  in  a  wide  sense. 

Literature.— Movers,  Dt«  Phnnizier  (1S41-1S56);  Pietsch- 
mann,  'Geschichte  der  Phonizier,'  in  Oncken's  AUrtnneine 
Gtschichte (ISSy);  Riiwlinson,  History  o/ Pha-ninn  0SS9) :  Rt-nan, 
Miisioii  de  PMnici".  (1864):  VIS,  vol.  i.  (lS81-lsf)0);  IIP  Xew 
Series,  iii.,  v.,  \i.  (1&90-1S'.)4).  A.  H.  SaYCE. 

CANANiEAN  or  CANAAN  ITE  occurs  in  Mt  10* 
and  Mk  3*''  as  a  designation  of  Simon,  one  of  the 
flisciples  of  Jesus.  The  first  is  the  correct  reading, 
the  Gr.  KayavaTcj  being  the  transliteration  of  »<,*;8:p 
(a  late  Heb.  derivative  from  H)ii  =  jealous).  It  is 
rendered  in  Lk  6"  and  Ac  1"  by  fTjXwn)?  (zealot). 
The  Canana>ans  or  Zealots  were  a  sect  founded  by 


Judas  of  Gamala,  Mho  headed  the  opposition  to 
TUw  IJCnsus  of  Quirinius  (A.D.  0  or  7).  Tliey  bitterly 
resented  the  domination  of  Rome,  and  would  fain 
have  hastened  by  the  sword  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  During  the  great  rebellion  and* 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  ended  in  its  destruc- 
tion (A.D.  70),  their  fanaticism  made  them  terrible 
opponents,  not  only  to  the  Romans,  but  to  other 
factions  amongst  their  own  countrymen. 

Literature.— Joseplms,  Wars  of  the  Jfvs,  iv.  iii.  9,  v.  1,  tii, 
viii.  1,  etc.  ;  SchUrer,  HJP  i.  ii.  80  f.,  177,  229 ;  Keim,  Jesiu  of 
Ncuara,  i.  G.oef.  J.  A.  SeLDIE. 

CANDACE  {KavddKT]),  queen  of  the  ^Ethiopians, 
is  mentioned  Ac  8'^.  Her  treasurer  was  baptized 
by  I'hilip  (which  see),  near  Gaza,  on  his  return 
from  Jerus.,  where  he  had  gone  to  worship.  C. 
seems  to  have  been  a  dynastic  title  of  the  queens 
of  .(Ethiopia.  Pliny  says  (vi.  29)  .  .  .  'regnare 
feminam  Candacen,  quod  nomen  multis  iam  annis 
ad  reginas  transiit.'  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  dowager  queens  used  to  reign,  C. 
mentioned  Ac  8^  was  probably  rich,  since  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  was  said  to  be  '  over  all 
her  treasure.'  (See  Rawhnson,  Herodottis,  ii.  30  n. ; 
Strabo,  Geogr.  xvii.  1.  54;  Pliny,  IIJV  vi.  35.) 

CANDLE,  CANDLESTICK.— 1.*  In  AV  '  candle ' 
appears  in  nine  passages  of  OT  as  the  rendering 
of  "^i  nSr,  and  in  eight  passages  of  NT  as  the 
rendering  of  \vxvos.  In  the  whole  of  these  passages, 
with  two  exceptions  (Jer  25^",  Zeph  1^,  but  see 
marg.),  RV  adopts  the  more  accurate  rendering 
'  lamp '  (which  see). 

As  indispensable  to  the  furnishing  of  a  simple 
'  prophet's  chamber '  we  find  mention  of  a  bed,  a 
table,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick  (nni:.'?,  2  K  4").  The 
article  in  question,  however,  is  rather  a  lamp-stand 
(cf.  Petrie,  Teli  cl-IIesy,  p.  104),  and  corresponds 
to  the  NT  Xvxvta,  now  rendered  more  coirectly  in 
the  Gospels  by  '  stand  '  (Mt  S^',  Mk  4^1,  Lk  S^*  11» 
in  RV).  In  Dn  9^  is  mentioned  the  candlestick 
or  candelabrum  of  Belshaizar's  banqueting  hall. 
For  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple,  see  TABERNACLE. 

2.  The  custom,  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  East,  of  allowing  a  house  lamp  to  bum 
night  and  day,  is  the  source  of  the  frequent  figure 
by  which  the  continually  burning  lamp  pictures 
the  continued  prosperity  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  his  family  (see  Ps  18**  t^'',  '  thou  wilt  light 
my  candle,'  1  K  IF®).  Conversely,  '  to  put  out  the 
candle  of  the  wicked '  (Pr  24-'«,  Job  18«)  is  to  make 
his  home  desolate  and  bring  destruction  on  himself. 
This  familiar  metaphor  is  employed  in  the  Aik)c.  to 
describe  the  fate  with  which  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
was  threatened  :  '  I  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  his  place '  (Rev  2«).      A.  R.  S.'Kexxedv. 

CANE.— See  Reed. 

CANKER.— As  subst.  2  Ti  2"  '  their  word  wUl 
eat  as  doth  a  c'  (ydyypaiva,  RV  'gangrene'). 
As  verb,  Ja  5^  '  Your  gold  and  silver  is  c*'' '  (Kartdu, 
RV  '  rusted ').  The  mod.  spelling  of  the  subst.  is 
'  cancer,'  which  is  found  as  early  as  the  beg.  of 
the  17th  cent.  For  the  verb,  cf.  Shaks.  Temp. 
IV.  i.  192— 

'  As  witb  ag'B  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  conkers.' 

See  Medicine.  J.  Hastings. 

CANKERWORM.— See  LocusT. 

CANON.— In  this  article  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  idea 
involved  in  the  application  of  the  word  Canon  to 
Holy  Scripture ;   and  in  so  doing  the  use  both  of 
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I     this  and  other  terms  to  express  the  idea  in  question 

j     will  be  noticed.    The  history  of  the  process  whereby 

i     the  actual  Canons  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 

Scriptures  were  arrived  at  will  be  more  fully  traced 

under  the  heads  Old  TESTAilEXT  Caxon  and  New 

TESTAM£XT  Caxox. 

The  conception  of  a  C.  virtually  existed  long 
before  this  precise  term  was  employed.  We  have 
it  wherever  there  is  the  notion  of  a  collection  of 
writings  marked  oft'  as  peculiarly  sacred  and  as 
having  a  special  Di\'ine  authority.  Writings  of 
th^  past  would  be  likely  for  the  first  time  fully  to 
acquire  this  position  when  an  age  had  come  in 
which  the  living  voice  of  prophecy  was  no  longer 
heard.  This  Wew  of  them  would  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  addition  to  the  number  of  inspired 
books  at  a  future  epoch  of  revelation.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  though  to  some  this  may  at  first 
sight  seem  strange,  that  a  belief  in  a  distinct  class 
of  writings  of  this  kind  was  not  incompatible  with 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  extent,  and  with 
doubts  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  main  facts.  And 
■  this  is  true  even  of  the  time  after  the  word  C.  was 
introduced.  The  idea  of  a  C.  no  doubt  gained  to 
some  degree  in  definiteness  through  controversies 
as  to  the  writings  which  were  to  be  held  to  form 
part  of  it.  But  in  essence  it  was  presupposed  in 
those  controversies  ;  .anct  their  chief  result  was 
simply  to  fix  more  clearly  and  firmly  the  limits  of 
,     the  Canon.  , 

There  was  ncf- exact  equivalent  for  the  word 
among  the  Jews  in  respect  to  OT,  but  we  have  the 
idea  clearly  implied  in  the  expression  '  the  Scrip- 
;  tores'  as  employed  bv  Jews  addressing  Jews  in  NT 
I  (e.g.  Mt  21^,  Jn  5®,  Ac  18^) ;  and  the  word 
'  Scripture,'  as  used  in  the  singular  for  a  par- 
ticular passage,  also  involves  it,  since  each  passage 
so  named  derived  the  binding  force  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  from  being  contained  in  the  body  of 
sacred  writings.  So  again,  where  Jos.  (c.  Ap.  i.  8) 
makes  a  formal  statement  concerning  these  books 
and  their  number,  the  recognition  of  a  C.  is 
implied.  And  we  have  it  also  in  the  collective 
words  used  in  the  Talm.  for  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
such  as  K";p2  ('reading,'  from  their    being  read 

Eublicly  in    the  synagogue)  and  irj^n  'S-n?   ('  the 
oly  MTitings'). 

The  Christian  Church  adopted  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  as  her  own.  She  also  in  process  of  time 
extended  the  idea  of  '  Scripture  '  to  another  body 
of  writings,  which  in  one  or  more  groups  were 
named  along  -w-ith  those  of  OT.  Pseudo-Clement 
of  Rome's  2nd  Ep.  (c.  A.D.  15<3;  speaks  of  rd  ^i^Xia 
Kal  ol  dir<i<TTo\oi  [i.e.  the  OT  and  the  apostolic 
writings).  Fresh  names,  also,  were  introduced 
expres^^ive  of  the  fact  that  she  possessed  two  such 
collections,  or  such  a  collection  in  two  parts. 
Melito,  bp.  of  Sardis,  eirc.  A.D.  170,  speaks  of  rd 
TTJs  raXaias  SiadrjKris  ^i^Xia  {a^  V.-"«ib.  HE  vf.  26), 
•the  books  of  the  Old  Ccv  r  Testament). 

And  we  have  evidence  al  u  i  of  the  same 

cent.,  in  the  ^Titings  cf  uf  Alexandria 

and   Tertullian,    that    tl  xoXatd   diadiJKTi 

(vetus    testamentum)    a:  ia&rJKi]    (novum 

testamentum),  the  namei  tua.i  aave  become  the 
most  prevalent  of  all,  hp  i  Veen  transferred  to  the 
actual  \sTitings  of   t  i  ipensations.     Ter- 

tullian  himself  pref  c.  Marc.  iv.  1)  the 

term  In.strum-p*'~  '~''^:iations  =  ' docu- 

mentary reeoiii  uently  employs 

it,  applying  it  -  ;  .  :      ular  books,  and 

sometimes  separuteiK  to  OT  or  to  NT,  but  also  to 
the  Scriptures  ?•..■'  a  T'-'iolf .  From  diadijicri  the  adj. 
fvciddriKos  V  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 

writings  i::  -asebius,  in  a  sense  closely 

corresponuii.j;  lv  .iHMiical '  (e.g.  Pkilocal.,  iiL  and 
Euseb.  HE  iii.  c     3^  9,  25,  vi.  c.  14). 


Another  description,  SeSij/juxrievfuyai  ypa^tcu,  '  writ- 
ings which  have  oeen  made  public,'  used  by  Origen 
and  others,  needs  somewhat  fuUer  consiaeration. 
A  certain  vagueness  attaches  to  it  owin^  to  the 
fact  that  these  writings  are  contrasted  with  such 
as  are  'apocryphal ' ;  and  while  this  word  is  common 
in  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  occur  at  this  time  with  the  precise 
connotation  which  it  has  since  acquired.  The 
original  and  fundamental  signification  of  '  apocry- 
plm '  was  that  of  something  withheld  from  general 
Knowledge.  But  there  might  be  various  reasons 
for  so  treating  diflerent  wTitings.  There  were  some 
among  the  Jews,  as  there  were  also  some  Christians, 
esp.  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
inclined  to  value  highly  lore  which  they  considered 
to  be  unfit  to  be  communicated  even  to  all  the 
faithful,  and  suited  only  for  the  study  of  the  wise. 
But  this  tendency  was  never  strong  enough  either 
among  Jews  or  Christians  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  class  of  writings  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  yet  not  imparted  to  all ;  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  was  wholly  opposed  to  such 
reservation.  All  writings  regarded  as  inspired  were 
naturally  included  among  the  S^^fjLocuvfjjh'ai — those 
'  made  the  public  property  of  the  whole  Church.' 
We  have  still,  however,  to  ask  what  was  meant  by 
and  implied  in  this  '  publication,'  and,  as  a  further 
point,  whether  it  could  really  ser\-e  to  mark  off' the 
^rntin^  regarded  as,  in  the  full  sense,  authoritative 
from  sul  others.  The  chief  means  of  the  publishing 
in  question  was  the  regular  reading  in  the  con- 
gregation. And  no  doubt  this  solemn  reading 
served  to  impress  upon  the  people  generally  the 
idea  of  the  special  authoritv  of  the  books  which 
they  heard  in  this  way  ;  while  the  need  of  a  rule 
for  directing  it  may  have  been  one  influence  which 
promoted  the  formation  of  the  C.  of  OT,  as  it  was 
certainly  of  NT.  But  it  seems  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  words  5r]fuxTievfa6ai,  or  publican,  to  regard 
them  (as  Zahn  does,  Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  i.  p.  1^)  as 
meaning  little  or  nothing  more  than  '  to  be  read  in 
church.  If  the  publication  connoted  by  these 
terms  was  closely  associated  with  the  public 
reading,  it  was  so  because  that  act  was  the  chief 
symbol  of  the  general  reception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  books  by  the  Church,  which  had  been 
informally  arrived  at,  and  which  found  expression 
in  various  habits  of  speech  and  practice.  It  must, 
however,  further  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  par- 
ticular books  being  publicly  read  Mould  seem  to  be 
often  too  inconsiderately  taken  as  evidence  that 
they  were  regarded  as  Scripture  in  the  fuU  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  public 
reading  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  having 
the  same  significance,  or  that  the  rules  for  it  would 
be  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  everywhere  and 
always.  There  might  be,  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  were,  varieties  of  custom  ace.  to  differences 
of  circumstances  and  of  theological  temper.  At 
some  times  and  places  there  wotUd  be  comparative 
laxity,  at  others  special  strictness.  The  Mura- 
torian  C.  {eirc.  A.D.  200,  written  at  Rome  or  in  the 
neighbourhood)  reveals  a  disposition  to  exclude 
from  public  reading  all  worts  of  secondary  or 
doubtful  authority.  This  might  be  due  to  the 
special  genius  of  the  Rom.  Church,  or  to  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  watchfulness  which  the  recent  spread 
of  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  and  the  circulation 
of  the  writings  of  these  sects  had  created.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  very  same  epoch,  we  find 
Serapion,  bp.  of  Antioch,  first  allowmg  the  public 
readmg  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  at  a  place  within  his 
diocese,  though  he  knew  very  little  of  the  work 
and  held  it  in  no  particular  esteem,  and  then 
afterwards  forbidding  it,  when  he  became  more 
fully  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  found  that 
it  was  doing  harm  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  12).     Again,  to 
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pass  to  a  later  age.  With  Cjyril  of  Jerus.  in  his 
catechetical  lectures,  deliverea  circ.  A.D.  340,  the 
class  of  books  *  openly  read  in  the  church '  is 
coterminous  with  that  of  those  '  acknowledged 
among  all,'  and  is  the  opposite  of  '  apocryphal ' ; 
and  he  knows  no  third  division  (Catcch.  iv.  cc.  33, 
35).  Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  not 
long  afterwards,  but  representing  the  usages  of 
another  Church,  distinguishes  between  '  canonical 
books,'  MKwks  that  are  read,'  and  'apocryphal 
books'  (Ep.  Fest.  39,  i.  768,  ed.  Bened.).  And 
Rufinus  at  the  end  of  the  cent,  distinguishes  in  the 
same  way,  and  gives  the  name  of  *  Church  books,' 
Ecclesiastici  libri,  to  the  second  class  {De  Symb. 
cc.  37,  38). 

/  We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  rightly 
/the  amount  of  signifacance  to  be  attached  to 
/  the  introduction  of  the  words  Canon,  canonical, 
and  canonised  with  reference  to  the  books  of 
Scripture  ;  but  we  must  first  determine  which  of 
them  was  so  used  earliest,  and  when  ?  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  adjective  in 
this  connexion  preceded  that  of  the  substantive, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Origen,  on  the 
ground  that  the  epithets  canonici  and  regulares 
are  applied  to  the  books  of  Scripture  in  portions  of 
his  works  which  we  possess  only  in  Rufinus'  tr. 
No  reliance  can,  however,  be  placed  upon  this 
argument,  since  these  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient renderings  for  such  a  word  as  ivdidOriKoi, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly  belonged  to 
Ori^en's  terminology.  Moreover,  Rufinus  so 
renders  this  very  word  in  passages  of  Eusebius, 
where  we  have  both  the  original  and  his  translation. 
The  earliest  instance  which  can  be  adduced  6i  the 
occurrence  of  either  Kavuv  or  a  derivative  in  the  sense 
noM'  under  consideration  is  in  the  Festal  Epistle 
of  Athanasius  above  referred  to,  written  in  A.D. 
367.  The  participle  Kavovi^hfieva  is  there  used  of 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  seems,  however, 
improbable  that  the  verb  Kavovi^uv,  or  its  parts, 
should  have  been  so  applied  before  the  term  Kavdiv 
had  been  used  of  the  books  collectively.  And  a 
little  later  Amj)hilochius,  the  eminent  bisliop  of 
Iconium,  concludes  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he 
gives  in  his  Iambi  ad  Seleucum  with  the  words  oStos 
Aipevdiffraro^  KavCjv  hv  ett]  tu)v  deoirvevoTwv  ypa(f)Qv.  The 
word,  which  originally  meant  a  rod,  and  thence  a 
measure,  had  been  already  applied  in  the  sense  of 
a  rule  or  norm,  and  that  variously,  both  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
notice  the  phrase  6  KavCiiv  Tri%  dXyjdeiai,  for  the 
Church's  creed,  which  had  long  been  familiar.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether,  when  the  word  Kavuu 
was  first  used  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  primary  intention  was  to  express  the  thouglit 
that  they  form  the  rule  of  faith  and  life  for  the 
Christian,  or  to  denote  the  list  whereby  the  con- 
—tents  of  the  Scriptures  is  correctly  defined.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  It  is  the 
simplest ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  hard  other- 
wise to  explain  the  use  of  the  verb  Kavovl<;^fiv,  wliieh 
is  applied  both  to  particular  books  and  to  the 
books  collectively.  "The  other  idea  would,  however, 
also  be  readily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
associations  of  the  word  Kaywi>.  And  accordingly 
we  find  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  tlie  earlier  half  of 
the  5th  cent.,  expressing  himself  thus  :  '  the  Canon 
of  the  truth,  I  mean  the  Divine  Scriptures'  (Ep. 
114). 

It  will  be  perceived,  then,  that  no  essentially 
new  point  of  view  was  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term  Canon  and  its  derivatives  in  connexion  with 
Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  began  to  be  employed  at  a  time  when 
special  enorts  were  being  made  in  different  quarters 
to  remove  ambiguities  with  respect  to,  and  to 
oo<lify,  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures. 


For  further  illustrations  of  some  of  the  points 
here  touched  upon,  and  for  the  considerations 
which  determined  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
particular  books,  or  groups  of  books,  the  reader 
must  consult  the  arts.  Apocrypha,  Old  Testa- 
ment Canox,  and  New  Testament  Canon. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 

CANOPY  (Kuvunre^ov,  from  Kwvojf  (Mt  23-^),  gnat, 
mosquito).  —  (Jriginally  a  mosquito  -  net.  The 
canopy  of  the  bed  of  Holofernes,  'which  was  of 
purple,  and  gold,  and  emerald,  and  precious  stones 
inwoven,'  was  taken  by  Judith  '  from  the  pillars  '  as 
a  trophy,  and  given  by  her  'for  a  gift  {dvddrjfjM) 
unto  the  Lord'  (Jth  10^  13^-^  m^).  'Canopy' 
occurs  also  in  RV  at  Is  4*  'Over  all  the  gloiy  shall 
be  spread  a  canopy'  (AV  'defence').  The  Heb.  is 
n^n,  which  here  only  has  the  sense  of  a  canopy  for 
protection  ;  elsewhere  it  means  a  bridegroom's  (Pa 
19*)  or  a  bride's  (Jl  2")  chamber.    F.  C.  Porter. 

CANTICLES.— See  Song  of  Songs, 

CAPER-BERRY  (nji'^K  'dbtyyOnah,  Kdirnapis,  Ec 
12').  The  authority  of  the  LXX  and  of  some  of 
the  Rabbis  is  in  favour  of  the  tr.  '  caper-berry ' 
RV,  instead  of  'desire'  AV. — This  is  the  fruit 
of  Capparis  spinosa,  L.,  a  perennial  shrub,  rooted 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  walls,  with  straggling, 
more  or  less  pendulous,  branches,  and  orbicular  to 
ovate  leaves,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  white 
rtowers  2  to  3  inches  broad.  It  grows  in  all  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  The  ripe  berry  is  oblong  to 
obovate-oblong,  and  2  to  2^  inches  long.  The 
young  berries  have  a  pungent  flavour,  and  are 
pickled  as  a  condiment.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sin. 
desert  call  it  el-AsAf,  while  the  people  of  Pal.  and 
Syria  know  it  by  the  name  kabar,  which  is  mani- 
festly a  modification  of  Kdvvapis.  Like  all  pungent 
plants,  it  is  stimulating  to  the  erotic  instinct.  The 
idea  of  those  who  tr.  'dbiyyOnah  'caper-berry'  is 
that  even  this  stimulant  shall  fail  to  excite  desire. 
The  principal  Rabbi  of  Beirftt  assures  me  that  the 
tr,  or  AV  '  desire '  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  commentators.  In  either  case  the  object  is 
the  same,  that  is,  to  express  the  decadence  of  the 
bodily  powers  with  the  advance  of  years. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CAPERNAUM  (TR  KanepvoLovti,  from  Avhich  our 
English  word  is  taken  ;  but  Ka^apvaovn,  supported 
by  RnDZ,  etc,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  represent- 
ing the  original  cinrniss). — This  city  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  Gospels,  and  derives  all  its  interest 
from  association  with  the  life  of  Christ.  To  it 
Matthew  applies  Is  9^  (Mt  4^3-16).  After  His 
rejection  at  Nazareth,  Christ  made  His  head- 
quarters in  C,  and  it  is  called  'liis  own  city' 
(Mt  9^).  Here  only  was  it  said  of  Him  5ti  iv  oUifi 
ea-rlv — that  He  was  at  home  (Mk  2').  Peter  and 
Andrew  of  Bethsaida  (Jn  l"")  had  settled  in  C.  (Mk 
1^),  and  on  the  neighbouring  beach  tliey  first  heard 
and  followed  the  Master  (Mk  1").  Matthew 
(Mt  9»),  or  Levi  (Mk  2'^  Lk  5^^),  was  here  called 
from  'the  place  of  toll.'  Many  miracles  were 
wrought  here  (Mk  1").  The  following  are  specially 
mentioned,  viz.  heo  ir.g  centurion's  servant  (Mt  8*^, 
Lk  7M ;  nobleman's  son  cured  by  a  word  from  Cana 
(Jn  4'**') ;  Simon  Peter's  mother-in-law  cured  of 
fever  (Mk  1=*');  paralytic  healed  (Mt  9\  Mk  2', 
Lk  5") ;  unclean  spirit  -ast  out  (Mk  1=3,  Lk  4P). 
Here  the  lesson  of  humh'tv  was  taught  from  a 
little  child  set  in  the  midfet  (Mt  18^  Mk  9*'-«). 
A  famous  discourse  in  the  S'^'-nagogue  is  reported 
in  Jn  6.  Over  C,  highly  favoured  but  unrepent- 
ant, the  heavy  woe  was  pronounced,  'And  thou 
Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven? — 
thou  shalt  go  doAvn  to  Hades '  (MMl^,  Lk  10"  RV). 

C,  invariably  called  x6X«j,  'ft  city,'  was  an 
important  position,   held  by  a  body  of    Roman 
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troops  (Mt  8*  etc.).  It  •was  also  a  costoms-station 
Mt  9*  etc.).  The  commander  of  the  soldiers 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  by  building  them  a  synagogae  (Lk  7'). 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  distingoi^ed  officer  of 
the  king  (Jn  4*).  But  beyond  the  facts  that  it 
Avas  on  the  seashore  (Mt  4**),  and  was  in  or  near 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret  (Jn  6"-=^  ;  see  also  Mk 
6",  Mt  14=^1,  there  is  notliing  in  the  NT  to  indi- 
cate the  site.  Twice  mentioned  by  Josephns  ( Vita, 
72,  BJ  n.  X.  8),  neither  passage  is  decisive. 
Tradition  wavers  between  two  sites,  and  a  warm 
controversy  has  long  raged  over  the  question. 

The  claims  of  'Ain  em-Madowwerah,  '  the  round 
fountain,'  a  large  spring  on  the  N.  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret, may  be  dismissed.  There  is  nothing 
near  it  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  great  city ;  and  it 
waters  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plain. 

The  two  serious  rivals  are  Khun  Minyeh,  at  the 
X.E.  comer  of  the  plain,  and  Tell  Hum,  on  the 
shore,  fully  2  miles  nearer  Jordan.  The  case  for 
Tell  HiivfC  rests  chiefly  upon  the  name,  the  size 
of  the  ruins,  their  position  on  the  eastward  road, 
and  the  testimony  of  certain  travellers.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Arab.  Tell  took  the  place  of 
Caphar  when  the  city  became  ruinous,  na  falling 
from  Nahum.  This  is  an  almost  impossible  deriva- 
tion. A  JeAvish  Rabbi,  Tankhum,  is  said  to  be 
buried  here.  The  derivation  from  his  name  is 
both  easy  and  natural.  An  alternative  derivation 
is  suggested  from  the  Heb.  c?n  = '  brown '  or  '  iire- 
blackened,'  of  which  Arab.  Hum  is  an  exact  trans- 
literation. Then  Tell  Hiim=' the  black  mound,' 
truly  descriptive  of  the  ruins,  could  only  date  from 
a  time  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Along  this  road  only  the  eastern  traffic  would  pass. 
The  northern  caravans  never  came  this  way. 
Jerome,  Theodorus  (532  A.D. ),  Antoninus  Martyr  {';), 
A.D.  600,  and  John  of  Wurtzburg  (110<3),  may  be 
taken  as  favouring  Teil  Hum.  Josephus,  hurt  on 
the  Jordan,  was  carried  to  C;  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  nearest  town.  He  was  evidently 
anxious  to  reach  his  headquarters  at  Tarichea 
(Vita,  72).  It  is  much  against  Tell  ^um  that 
there  is  no  fountain  there  ;  and  nothing  like  that 
described  by  Josephus  within  about  a  couple  of 
miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  manj'  considerations 
in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Gennesaret  was  a 
well-defined  district,  generally  allowed  to  corre- 
spond with  el  Ghuweir,  'the  little  Gh6r,'  lying 
along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  sea  (see  Jos.  BJui. 
X.  8).  The  disciples  started  from  the  other  side  to 
go  to  C.  (Jn  6^").  The  waters  being  stilled,  they 
were  straightway  '  at  the  land  whither  they  were 
going'  {ib.  y.-').  Matthew  (14")  says  'they  came 
to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret.'  (So  also  Mk  6**.) 
Those  who  sought  Jesus  in  the  morning  found 
Him  at  C.  (Jn  6^),  and  He  addressed  them  in 
the  synagogue.  C.  was  thus  either  in  or  close 
to  Gennesaret,  This  condition  is  met  by  Khan 
Minyeh  ;  not  at  all  bv  Tell  Hdm.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  in  the  plain  between  Kh/m 
Minyeh  and  the  sea ;  also  on  the  adjoining  Tell 
'Areimeh,  where  probably  a  large  church  once 
stood.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
roads  which  must  always  have  united  behind  Tell 
'Areimeh,  that  to  eastward  along  the  shore,  and 
that  to  the  north  by  Khtin  Jiibb  Ytisi/,  it  occupied 
a  position  of  first  importance  in  the  district.  All 
the  traffic  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  passed 
through  the  hands  of  its  customs  officers.  The 
spring  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (BJ  II.  x.  8)  may 
uot  have  been  actually  in  the  plain.  Certainly  it 
was  not  'Ain  et-Tineh.  At  et-Tabigha  (Hepta- 
^gon?),  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  beyond  Tell 
Areimeh,  rise  several  springs,  one  of  great  volume, 
the  largest  fountain  in  Galilee.     An  old  aqueduct 


led  the  water  across  the  vale,  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  rock-cut  channel,  and  into  the  plain  at 
Minyeh  sufficiently  high  to  water  a  large  area. 
Historical  evidence  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Khdn  Minyeh.  Antoninus  Martyr  (6<X))  is  claimed 
on  both  sides  ;  but  the  latter  site  is  supported  by 
Arculfus,  end  of  7th  cent. ;  St.  Willibald,  middle 
of  8th  cent. ;  Eugesippus,  middle  of  12th  cent. ; 
Brocardius,  end  of  13th  cent. ;  Quaresimus,  162<), 
who  says  that  a  ruin,  called  in  Arab.  Minieh,  is 
the  site  of  Capernaum. 

The  absence  of  any  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
name  is  a  difficulty  with  some.  But  from  the  Talm. 
we  learn  that  C.  was,  for  the  Jews,  associated 
with  the  Minim,  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated the  Christians,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
city.  The  Huta  of  the  Talm.,  'the  sinners,'  are 
the  sons  of  Caphar  Nahum,  and  again  these  are 
identified  with  the  Minim.  Among  the  Jews, 
C.  was  the  city  of  Menai  down  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  is  probably 
preserved  in  Kh6.n  Minyeh.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  at  present  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
site.  W.  EwiXG. 

CAPH  or  KAPH  (3).— Eleventh  letter  of  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to 
designate  the  11th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter. 

CAPHARSALAMA  (Xa^/waXaM),   1   Mac  7".- 
Apparently  near  Jerus.     Kefr  SUicdn,  the  village  of 
Siloam,  is  possibly  intended.  SWF,  vol.  iiL  sh.  xviL 

CAPHIRA  (A  Ka<pipd,  B  Iletpd),  1  Es  o^*.— A  town 
of  Benj.,  inhabitants  of  which  returned  with  Zerub. 
In  Ezr  2^  Chephirah  (-n'??,  B  Ka<f>fipd,  A  -t-) ;  cf. 
Neh  7^.    See  Chephtrah.  " 

CAPHTOR  (T's??,  cnB?5,  XcupOopielfi,  Caphtorim). 
— The  Caphtorim  were  geographically  connecteii 
with  Egypt  according  to  Gn  10i^;*and  in  Dt 
2^  we  read  :  '  The  Awim,  which  dwelt  in  villages 
as  far  as  Gaza,  the  Caphtorim,  which  came  forth 
out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead.'  Here  the  Caphtorim  are  identified  with 
the  Philistines,  who  are  stated  to  have  come  from 
Caphtor  in  Am  9"  and  Jer  47*  (where  Caphtor  is 
called  an  '  isle '  or  '  coastland ').  Consequently  in 
Gn  10^*  the  words,  '  whence  went  forth  the  Philis- 
tines,' must  be  out  of  place,  and  should  follow 
Caphtorim  instead  of  Casluhim.  Caphtor  has  been 
identified  with  both  Cyprus  and  Crete,  but  the  names 
do  not  agree.  Ebers  (^Egypten  und  die  Biicher 
Moses,  l^i8)  proposed  to  see  in  Caphtor  an  Egyp. 
compound  Kaft-ur,  '  Greater  Kaft '  or  '  Phoenicia,' 
and  made  it  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  which  was 
tliickly  covered  with  Phoenician  colonies.  But  this 
theory  has  been  overthrown  by  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  of  Kom  Ombo  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1892. 
On  the  wall  of  the  south  external  corridor  is  a 
series  of  cartouches  containing  the  names  of  the 
countries  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Ptolemy  Auletes  and  collected  from  older  monu- 
ments of  various  ages.  Among  the  names  are  those 
of  Kaptar  (Caphtor)  and  Kasluhet  (Casluhim),  each 
with  the  determinative  of  '  country '  attached  to  it- 
Kaptar  ends  the  first  line,  and  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  names  of  Persia,  Susa,  Babylon,  and 
Pontus,  while  Kasluhet  (followed  bv  Zoar)  is  the 
fifth  name  of  the  second  line,  whicli  begins  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
northern  Syria.  The  names,  however,  have  prob- 
ably been  registered  at  haphazard,  so  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  order. 

The  Philistioes  seem  to  have  entered  Palestine  in 
the  course  of  the  great  invasion  of  Egvpt  by  the 
northern  nations  in  the  eighth  year  of  llamses  in. 
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Prof.  Prasek  combines  this  fact  with  the  statement 
of  Justin,  that  in  B.C.  1209  a  king  of  Ashkelon 
stormed  Sidon,  and  that  the  fu{,dtive  Sidonians 
founded  Tyre.  The  dates  would  agree  very  well. 
At  any  rate,  the  Pulista  or  Philistines  are  closely 
associated  with  the  Zakkal  (Teukrians?)  in  the 
attack  on  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  ill.,  whereas 
the  latter  appear  alone  in  an  earlier  attack  in  the 
time  of  Merenptah. 

From  1  S  30",  Ezk  25",  Zeph  2»,  we  may 
gather  that  the  Phili-stines  were  also  known  as 
the  Cherethites  or  Cretans,  as  the  Sept.  tran- 
scribes the  name.  In  this  case  Caphtor  must  be 
identified  with  Crete,  or  at  all  events  with  some 
district  in  that  island.  Recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  Crete  was  a  centre  of  culture  in  the 
prehistoric  age  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
Mr.  A.  Evans  has  pointed  out  that  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  system  of  pictorial  writing  (see  his  article 
on  '  Primitive  Pictographs '  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  xiv.  1894).  A.  H.  Sayce. 

CAPPADOCIA  (KainraSoKla),  a  large  country  in 
the  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  was  formed  into  a  Rom. 
province  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  17,  on  the  death  of 
king  Archelaus.  It  was  administered  by  a  pro- 
curator, sent  out  by  the  reigning  emperor  ;  and  it 
was  treated  as  an  unimportant  outlying  district. 
In  A.D.  70,  however,  Vespasian  united  it  with 
Armenia  Minor  as  one  of  the  great  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  placing  it  under  the  rule  of  a 
legatus  Augusti pro prcetore,  who  was  selected  by 
the  emperor  from  among  the  ex-consuls  ;  and  he 
stationed  a  legion  (XII.  Fulminata)  at  Melitene  as 
garrison  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates 
line.  At  this  period  a  great  territory,  ruled  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Commagene,  lying  be- 
tween the  provinces  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  and 
including  part  of  Lycaonia,  was  incorporated  in 
C.  ;  and  under  succeeding  emperors,  especially 
Trajan,  the  size  and  importance  of  the  province 
were  greatly  increased,  and  more  troops  were 
stationed  in  it.  The  commercial  capital  of  the 
province  was  Caisareia  -  Eusebeia  -  Mazaka  ;  the 
military  centres  were  Melitene  and  (after  Trajan) 
Satala.  Between  about  A.D.  76  and  106,  both 
Galatia  and  C.  were  placed  under  one  gover- 
nor. Jews  in  C.  are  mentioned  in  Ac  2^,  and 
implied  in  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §  36  (Mang.  ii. 
587)  :  a  letter  in  their  favour  from  the  Rom.  Senate 
to  Ariarathes,  kin^  of  C,  about  B.C.  139,  is  men- 
tioned 1  Mac  15^* :  in  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ  and 
later,  a  great  Jewish  population  in  Caesareia  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  The  easy  road  from 
Tarsus  through  the  Cilician  Gates  tempted  them 
onwards  towards  the  N.,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lucrative  trade  between  Central  Asia  and  the 
Black  Sea  harbours,  esp.  Amisus  :  the  road  passed 
through  C.  and  Pontus  (Ac  18^).  This  trading 
connexion  led  to  the  early  extension  of  Christianity 
over  both  countries  (1  P  1^). 

LrrERATURE. — Marquardt,  RiimUche  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  pp. 
365-374  ;  Ritter,  Klemcmen,  i.  pp.  230-33f»,  ii.  230-272  ;  Ramsay, 
Hist.  Geog.  of  Asia  Minor,  pp.  267-319,  346-;i,")6,  449  f.,  and  the 
map  in  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  for  provincial  divisions ;  Neubauer, 
G4og.  du  Talmud ;  Th.  Reinacb,  Numigm.  des  Roi»  de  Capp. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
CAPTAIN.— I,  In  the  Old  Testament.— The 
AV  translates  no  fewer  than  13  difl'erent  Heb. 
words  by  '  captain,'  and  many  of  these  words  have 
other  renderings  as  well.  The  RV  has  scarcely 
introduced  much  greater  consistency.  ( 1 )  ny,  often 
translated  'prince,'  used  especially  of  'captains  of 
thousands'  {xtXlapxos),  etc.,  and  of  the  'captain  of 
the  host '  {apxt(rTpdTr}yos).  For  the  '  captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord'  (Jos  5"-"),  and  for  'Michael 
your  prince'  (also  ly  Dn  10*^  etc.),  see  under  God 
and  Angel.     (2)  tjj,  the  foremost  officer,  used  of 


"the  king  (1  S  9" — RV  prince  or  leader,  LXX  dpxw); 
the  same  Heb.  word  is  used  also  of  the  '  leader  of 
the  house  of  Aaron '  (1  Ch  12"),  and  of  the  '  rulers 
of  the  house  of  God '  (2  Ch  35*  etc. ).     See  below. 

(3)  vH-i,  literally  head,  Nu  14-*  etc.,  LXX  dpxyy^i- 

(4)  H-vi,  literally  lifted  up,  Nu  2*  etc.,  RV  prince, 
LXX  dpxw.  (5)  I'ViJ,  literally  one  w/w  decides,  Jg  II" 
etc.,  RV  chief  (except  Dn  11'*),  LXX  apxyy^s  or 
■fjyoO/Mevos.  (6)  iij^ij,  RV  marshal,  Jer  SI'",  Nah  3^'. 
(7)  nns,  usually  of  the  governor  of  a  territory,  2  K 
18*»,  Hag  1'  etc.  (8)  3-3  =  (1),  only  in  later  Heb.,  e.^. 
2  K  25*.  (9)  '?y3,  baal,  '  master,'  Jer  37",  captain 
of  the  ward.  ( 10)  ^'W  Ex  14^  2  K  9^  etc. ,  probably 
knight  or  equerry,  LXX  rpia-Tdrrii.  The  other  three 
words  are  (in  A  V)  mistranslated  captain,  2  K  !!*•  **, 
Jer  13'^S  Ezk  21^  (-i^,  »i?'?><,  nj,  respectively). 

II.  Captain  represents  three  words  in  the  NT 
(1)  x'^^apxos — used  vaguely  of  a  military  officer, 
and  technically  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
'prasfectus'  or  'tribunus  niilitum.'  One  such 
officer  was  regularly  in  charge  of  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Jerusalem,  which  probably  consisted  of  a 
cohort  of  auxiliaries,  about  1000  men  in  all.  The 
commander  would  be  a  Roman  citizen  (Ac  22^),  the 
soldiers  provincials  (not  Jews,  but  many  of  them 
Samaritans),  who  would  receive  the  franchise  on 
discharge.  Whether  the  word  has  the  technical  or 
the  vaguer  sense  in  Jn  18'*  is  not  clear.  (2)  ffrpa- 
T777(is— used  in  Lk  22^-"  and  Ac  4'  5**-=*  of  the 
captain  of  the  Temple,  together  with  his  chief 
subordinates,  who  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
three  '  keepers  of  the  threshold '  (2  K  25'*,  Jer  35^ 
and  see  Josephus,  Ant.  X.  viii.  5).  This  captain 
(TJj,  see  (2)  above)  is  mentioned  Jer  20'  (LXX 
riyovfievos)  and  Neh  11",  and  is  called  in  2  Mac  3'' 
TTpoffTaTTis  Tov  Upou,  aud  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  vi.  2, 
etc.)  ffTparriyds.  Probably  he  and  his  chief  sub- 
ordinates are  indicated  by  the  term  '  rulers '  in 
Ezr  9'^  and  often  in  Neh  (d'jjp,  LXX  a-Tpar-iryol  or 
dpxovT(s) :  see  Schiirer,  IIJp  II.  i.  258.  The  captain 
was  at  least  a  Levite,  and  commanded  a  small 
body  of  police,  probably  themselves  priests ;  and 
he  had  the  duty  of  keeping  order  in  the  Temple, 
and  watching  there  by  night.  (3)  dpxriy6s — He  2'" 
— probably  to  be  understood  rather  as  author  and 
beginner  than  as  commander  in  a  fight  (cf.  Ac  3" 
5^1,  He  122). 

The  captain  of  the  guard  (a-TpaToireSdpxv^y  Ac  28'" 
TR  and  AV)  would,  perhaps,  be  the  'princeps 
castrorum  peregrinorum ' ;  it  would  hardly  mean 
the  'proefectus  prajtorio,'  whose  title  is  never  so 
rendered  in  Greek.  But  the  sentence  is  omitted 
by  RV  following  the  best  authorities :  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  '  Western  reading,'  and  possibly 
records  a  real  tradition.  (See  Mommsen  in 
Sitzungsb.  d.  kgl.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  phil.- 
hist.  Classe,  1895,  p.  495,  and  art.  Pr.^^toriu.m.  ) 

W.  O.  Burrows. 

CAPTIVITY.— See  Israel. 

CARABASION  (B  Kapa^acinhv,  A  -(xiihv),  1  Es  9«. 
— A  corrupt  name  of  one  of  those  who  put  away 
their  '  strange '  wives.  It  seems  to  correspond  to 
Meremoth  in  Ezr  10*'.  The  conjecture  that  it 
should  be  read  /cai  'Pa^aa-itbv  is  not  supported  (as  is 
stated  in  Speaker's  Comm. )  by  the  Vat.  text. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

CARAVAN,  not  used  in  AV,  is  given  by  RV  in  Job 
618. 19  (nin-jK  est.)  for  AV  'paths,'  'troops';  in  Is  21'* 
(ptcp.  of  nix)  for  AV  '  travelling  companies ' ;  and 
in  Ezk  27-'>  '  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  cara- 
vans for  thy  merchandise,'  for  AV  '  The  ships  of 
Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,'  taking 
ni-iy*  from  ■»»  to  travel  (after  Gesen. )  not  t?  to  sing. 
But  Davidson  doubts :  '  The  camel  has  been  called 
the  ship  of  the  desert,  but  conversely  to  call  an 
east-indiaman  a  caravan  is  too  brilliant  for  the 
prophet.'     See  his  note.     In  older  Eng.,  however. 
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the  word  mijrht  have  been  applicable  without 
crediting  Ezekiel  with  the  brilliant  metaphor, 
since  '  caravan '  was  used  from  the  beg.  of  the  17th 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  for  a  fleet  of  shipa, 
as  Fuller,  Com.  on  Ruth  (1654):  *  A  caravan  .  .  . 
sailing  in  the  vast  ocean.'  J.  Hastlkgs. 

CARBUNCLE.— See  Stones,  Precious. 

CARCAS  (:r!*.  Est  1'*),  one  of  the  seven  eunnchs 
or  chamberlains  of  kin"  Ahasuerus.  An  etymology 
suggested  is  the  Persian  kargas,  '  vulture.'  The 
KKX  gives  a  different  name. 

CABCASE  (the  spelling  has  been  indifferently 
carcase  or  carcass  throughout,  though  dictionaries 
have  given  carcass  alone,  or  by  preference  since 
Johnson)  is  used  now  only  of  tne  dead  body  of  a 
beast,  or  contemptuously  of  a  human  being,  but 
was  formerly  used  freely  of  either.  The  Heb. 
words  are  various  :  (1)  n,n|  geviyyah  (used  of  living 
body  also)  is  so  tr.  only  Jg  14®-'  of  the  c.  of 
Samson's  lion  (RV  'body'),  which  is  also  (14®) 
called  (2)  n^  mappeleth  (fr.  hsi  to  fall,  as  ■wrQfia 
fr.  rirrety,' aulaver  fr.  cadere),  which  has  this 
meaning  only  here ;  elsewhere  '  fall '  Pr  29*',  Ezk 
2613.18  3116  3210^  or. 'ruin'  Ezk  27=^  Sl^^  [all].  (3) 
is^peger ;  and  (4)  "^34  nebhelah  are  often  tr.  'car- 
case.' Both  are  also  applied  to  the  trunk  of  an 
idol,  peger  Lv  26**  '  I  ^"ill  cast  your  carcases  upon 
the  carcases  of  your  idols'  ;  nebhelah  Jer  1&^ 
'  they  have  filled  mine  inheritance  with  the  carcases 
of  their  detestable  things.'  Both  words  are  used 
in  Heb.  of  dead  bodies  only,  so  that  the  tr.  '  dead 
carcase '  of  Dt  14*,  Ezk  6*,  is  as  needless  for  the 
Heb.  as  in  the  Eng. ;  RV  omits  '  dead.' 

In  Bel^  '  in  the  den  there  were  seven  lions,  and 
they  had  given  them  every  day  two  carcases  and 
two  sheep '  (so  RY,  AVm  '  slav«t,'  Gr.  aufiara,  lit. 
'bodies.'  used  of  'servant^,'  i.e.  slaves.  To  10'"). 

In  NT  '  carcase '  occurs  Mt  24-*  '  wheresoever  the 
c.  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together' 
(TTa',aa,  as  in  Wis  4") ;  and  He  3"  '  whose  carcases 
fell  in  the  wilderness'  {kuXop,  lit.  '  limbs,'  the  LXX 
tr.  of  1^2  in  No.  14**-  ^  where  the  language  is  nearly 
identical).  J.  H.^STIXGS. 

CARCHEMISH  (P'cjns ;  omitted  in  the  LXX 
at  2  Ch  30-"^  but  at  Jer  26  [Heb  46p  Xapfuh  [Q, 
Kapxapfifis] ;  Vulg.  Chareamis).  There  have  been 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  site  of  this  city, 
which  was  finally  correctly  located  by  Messrs. 
Skene  and  Geo.  Smith,  by  means  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Carchemish  is  at  present  represented 
by  the  mounds  of  Jerablds  (Smith,  Yaraboloos)  or 
Hierapolis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
described  by  Smith  as  a  grand  site,  with  vast  walls 
and  palace-mounds  8000  ft.  round,  and  containing 
numerous  sculptures  and  monoliths  ^"ith  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  iPococke  says  that  the  ruins  are  rect- 
angular, and  measure  \  mile  long  by  i  mile  wide. 
The  mounds  lie  between  Birejik  and  the  junction 
of  the  Sajur  and  the  Euphrates.  Carchemish,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  was  called  Karkamis  by 
the  Babylonians,  Gargamis  and  Kargamis  by  the 
AssjTians,  and  Karikamai(?)sa  or  Karakamisa  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  city  was  known — perhaps 
renowned— as  a  trading  centre  as  early  as  the  3rd 
millennium  B.C.*  Amen-em-hebe,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Tahutmes  ni.  (c.  B.C.  16" J<)),  refers  to  his  cam- 
paign against  the  people  of  5^arikamaiT?)sa,  where 
he  took  prisoners  ;t  and  about  B.C.  1200  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  of  Assyria  plundered  '  the  land  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Suhi  as  far  as  Carchemish  (Kar- 

*  Before  the  reign  of  the  Bab.  king  Ammi-zadiigra,  e.  2100  B.C. 
t  W.  Mas  Mailer,  Asien  wnd  Buropa  naeh  attagjfptUdten 
Denkmdlem,  Leipof ,  1893. 
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gamis)  of  the  land  of  Qatte  (Kheta  or  Hit)  in  a 
single  day.'  There  is  no  record,  however,  that 
the  fortress  was  taken  on  this  occasion.  The 
ruler  of  Carchemish  about  B.C.  880  was  Sangara, 
who  paid  a  large  amount  of  tribute,  chiefly  in 
manufactured  things,  such  as  furniture  and  woven 
stuffs,  also  metal,  to  Assur-na?ir-pal,  king  of 
Assyria.  Sangara  afterwards  came  into  conflict 
with  Shalmaneser  n.,  son  of  Assur  -  na^r  -  pal, 
about  B.C.  858,  and  the  Assyrian  king  says  that 
he  captured  Sangara's  cities,  receiving  from  the 
latter,  when  he  submitted,  2  talents  of  gold,  70 
talents  of  silver,  30  talents  of  copper,  100  talents 
of  iron,  20  talents  of  purple  cloth,  500  weapons, 
his  daughter  with  a  dowry,  100  daughters  of  the 
great  men  of  the  place,  500  oxen,  and  5000  sheep, 
and  fixed  as  his  (yearly)  tribute  1  maneh  of  gold, 

1  talent  of  silver,  and  2  talents  of  purple  cloth, 
one  payment  of  which  is  duly  recorded  as  having 
taken  place.  The  large  amount  of  the  war  in- 
demnity and  the  tribute  testify  to  the  prosperity 
and  commercial  importance  of  the  city.  On  the 
bronze  gates  found  by  H.  Rassam  at  Balawat 
the  reception  of  tribute  by  Shalmaneser  ll.  is 
twice  represented,  and  in  each  case  a  picture  in 
relief  of  the  fortress  is  given.  The  city  was  finally 
taken  by  Sargon  of  Assyria  in  B.C.  717,  when 
Pisiri  or  Pisiris,  its  last  king,  was  made  prisoner. 
From  this  time  it  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  was  administered  by  an  Assyrian 
governor.*  Its  importance  as  a  trading  centre 
continued  under  its  new  rulers,  the  'maneh  of 
Carchemish '  being  one  of  the  standard  weights  in 
use  at  Nineveh.  Later  notices  of  the  city  occur 
in  the  Bible  itself,  when  Pharaoh-Necho  defeated 
Josiah  in  the  battle  in  which  the  Jewish  king  lost 
his  life  (2  Ch  .35^"),  and  was  himseK  defeated  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  four  years  later  (B.C.  605),  tmder 
the  walls  of  the  city  (Jer  46-),  in  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Western  Asia.  The  patron 
deity  of  the  city  was  the  Asiatic  goddess  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Atargatis,  whose  wor- 
ship, when  the  city  fell  into  decay,  was  transferred 
to  the  city  now  represented  by  Membij,  which 
became  the  new  HierapoUs,  and  continued  in  ex- 
istence after  the  old  city  of  Carchemish  was  de- 
serted.    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

T.  G.  PiXCHES. 

CARE. — The  proper  meaning  of  this  word,  and 
of  all  its  compounds  (of  which  there  occur  in  AV 
'  careful,'  '  carefully,'  '  carefulness,'  '  careless,' 
'  carelessly ')  is  trouble  or  sorrow.  But  from  a 
very  early  period  it  was  confounded  with  Lat. 
eura  (with  which  it  has  no  connexion,  being  a 
purely  Teutonic  word),  and  the  meaning  of  cura, 
viz.  attention  to  something  or  somebody,  became 
attached  to  it.  This  affected  even  the  original 
word,  so  that  care  in  the  sense  of  sorrow  became 
anxiety,  as  if  due  to  over-attention ;  while  the 
compounds  have  now  actually  dropped  their  original 
meaning,  and  adopted  that  of  cura  wholly.  But 
throughout  the  history  of  the  word,  and  esp.  in 
AV,  we  can  trace  the  two  senses  side  by  side. 

1.  Care  is  both  snbst.  and  verb.  As  subst.  (1) 
Anxiety  (Gr.  pJpifm) :  Mt  13-,  '  the  care  of  this 
world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the 
word ' ;  so  Mk  4^,  Lk  8"  21"  '  cares  of  this  life,' 

2  Co  11*  'the  care  of  aU  the  churches'  (RV 
•  anxietyfor '),  1  P  o'  '  Casting  all  your  care  upon 
him'  (RV  '  anxiety '),  1  Mac  6^*  '  my  heart  faileth 
for  very  care.'  In  OT,  1  S  10*  'thy  father  hath 
left  the  care  of  the  asses  (i.e.  concern  about, 
"l^'^,  lit.  "  the  matters  of  the  asses  "),  and  sorroweth 
for  you,'  Ezk  4"  '  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight, 
and  with  care'  {^i^:,  RV  'carefulness').  (2) 
Attention  (esp.  earnest  attention,  the  original 
meaning    of    the    word    in    turn    aflecting    this 

*  The  name  of  the  g^remor  In  B.C.  601  or  692  was  B^l-emtuanL 
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borrowed  meaning ;  Gr.  airovSr^) :  2  Co  7'*  '  our 
care  for  you  in  the  sight  of  (Jod '  (RV  '  earnest 
care,'  as  8"  AV,  RV) ;  Ph  4»»  '  your  care  for  me ' 
(t6  <f>poyfli>,  RV  'thought  for  me')  Wis  6"  7* 
(<t>povTLs).  As  verb  (1)  Anxiety  or  concern  (Gr. 
fi(pi/jivdu) ;  1  Co  7*^-  *"• "  '  But  I  would  liave  you  with- 
out carefulness.  Ho  that  is  unmarried  careth  for 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  mav 
please  the  Lord :  but  he  that  is  married  careth 
for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife'  (RV  '  is  careful  for ') ;  12-«>,  Ph  2^. 
In  OT,  2  S  18^  '  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care 
for  us,  neither  if  half  of  us  tfie,  will  they  care  for 
us'  (Heb.  a^  n?b).  (2)  Attention  :  Dt  11"  '  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  (t?-:?,  RVm 
'  seeketh  after '),  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are 
always  upon  it ' ;  Ps  142*  'no  man  cared  for  my 
soul.  When  the  expression  is  care  for,  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  obvious,  since  it  is  the  person 
that  is  anxioiis  about  who  will  give  attention  to ; 
but  in  the  foil,  passages  (where  the  Gr.  is  /u^X«) 
the  meaning  is  always  anxiety  or  concern  :  Mt 
22^*,  Mk  12^*,  Jn  10^^  '  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth 
not  for  the  sheep,'  12^  '  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,'  Ac  18"  '  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,'  1  Co  1^\  1  P  S'"  He  careth  for  you.'  On 
the  other  hand,  to  take  care  of  {iTri/jLeXio/xai)  must 
be  '  to  give  attention  to,'  Lk  10^  '  he  brought  him 
to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him,'  1(P,  1  Ti  3'  '  if  a 
man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall 
he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ? '  Hence  1  Co 
9*  AV,  '  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?'  (fi^Xei)  is 
a  serious  mistranslation.  God  does  take  care  for 
oxen,  as  for  all  living  creatures,  but  it  is  only  for 
man  that  He  may  be  said  to  have  concern  (RV  '  Is 
it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth  ? '). 

Careful.— 1.  Anxious,  Lk  lO^i  'Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  c.  and  troubled  about  many  things '  (/xepi- 
lj.vq.s  RV  '  thou  art  anxious '),  Ph  4^  '  Be  careful 
for  nothing '  (firiSiv  fiepi/jLvare,  RV  '  In  nothing  be 
anxious').  In  OT,  Jer  17*  'he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters  .  .  .  and  shall  not  be  c.  in 
the  year  of  drought'  (:in'i)  ;  Dn  3^*  '  O  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  are  not  c.  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter'  (ne^n,  RV  'we  have  no  need,'  RVm  as 
AV).     Cf.  Shaks.  Tit.  And.  iv.  iv.  84— 

'  The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby.' 
In  Apocr.,  Bar  3^*  'They  .  .  .  were  so  c'  (nfpi/jLvwv- 
res) ;  to  which  RV  adds  2  Es  2^  '  Be  not  c.  over- 
much,' an  expression  which  brings  out  the  difler- 
ence  between  careful  =  anxious,  and  careful  = 
attentive  or  painstaking ;  in  the  latter  sense,  as 
we  put  it,  'you  cannot  be  too  careful.'  2.  Atten- 
tive to  one's  interests,  painstaking  :  Ph  4}^  '  Now  at 
the  last  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again ; 
wherein  ye  were  also  c,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity' 
(i(t>povelTe,  RV  '  ye  did  take  thought') ;  Tit  S*  '  that 
they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  c.  to 
maintain  good  works '  {<t>povTl^w) ;  2  K  4^*  '  thou 
hast  been  c.  for  us  with  all  this  care  '  (Tjn,  usually 
•  to  tremble,'  and  so  here  '  to  be  anxiously  careful,' 
its  onlj'  occurrence  in  this  sense). 

Carefully. — In  the  sense  of  anxiously,  c.  occurs 
only  Mic  1"  '  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited 
c.  for  good'  (nVn,  lit.  'has  been  in  pain,'  RV 
'  waiteth  anxiously  ').  In  the  sense  of  attentively, 
there  are  in  AV  Dt  15'  '  if  thou  c.  hearken  '  (i'iOy'-CN 
V^^B,  '  if  hearkening  thou  shalt  hearken,'  RV 
'if  thou  shalt  diligently  hearken,' as  AV  in  11" 
28',  same  Heb.);  Wis  1222  « ^e  should  c.  tliink  of 
thy  goodness '  fxepi/j-vCifiev,  RV  '  ponder  ') ;  Ph  2^  '  I 
sent  him  the  more  c'  {a-TovSaior^pics,  RV  '  the  more 
diligently ')  ;  He  12"  '  he  sought  it  c.  with  tears ' 
(iK^ririu,  RV  '  sought  it  diligently ").  To  these 
RV  adds  Mt  2^-'8  (dfcpt^iw,  AV  '(liligently '),  2* 
(iKpi^Cii  AV  '  diligentlj '),  Ac  18"'»  (d/fpt^wj,  AV 
'  diligently  ')  18'*  (dKpifius  AV  '  perfectly  ')  and  He 


12"  '  Looking  c'  (iriffKoirovin-fi,  AV  '  looking  dili- 
gently '). 

Carefulness,  in  the  sense  of  anxiety,  is  given 
in  AV  (as  tr.  of  hjki)  Ezk  I2«'i»;  to  which 
RV  adds  4"  (AV  'care'),  Jos  22^  (AV  'fear'). 
In  the  same  sense  is  Sir  3(P*  '  c.  bringeth  age 
before  the  time '  (^^pt/ii'o,  RV  '  care ') ;  and 
1  Co  V^  '  I  would  have  you  without  c'  (dfUpifivot, 
RV  '  free  from  cares ').  Cf.  Latimer,  Ser.  i.  413, 
'  Consider  the  remedy  against  carefulness,  which 
is  to  trust  in  God.'  But  the  sense  of  watchful 
and  helpful  interest  is  clear  in  2  Co  7"  '  what  c.  it 
wrought  in  you '  {avovSi),  RV  '  earnest  care ') ;  for 
the  same  apostle  commends  c.  in  this  passage,  who 
had  condemned  it  in  the  previous. 

Careless  and  Carelessly  have  always  the  mean- 
ing of  without  trouble  or  anxiety,  in  security  (the 
Heb.  being  always  njj  '  to  trust,'  or  ng?  '  con- 
fidence ') ;  '  careless '  Jg  18^  Is  329-  »«»• ",  Ezk  30» 
(but  RV  adds  Pr  19"  Heb.  nia  '  a  despiser ') ;  '  care- 
lessly '  Is  478,  Ezk  39«,  Zeph  2".     Cf.— 

'  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.' 

Shaks.  Merry  Wives,  v.  v.  M. 

J.  Hastings. 

CARTA  {KoLpia)  is  actually  mentioned  only  in 
1  Mac  15^  as  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Rom. 
Senate  sent  a  circular  letter  in  B.C.  139-138  in 
favour  of  the  Jews.  The  political  entity  which  is 
here  meant  was  probably  the  Chrysaorian  con- 
federacy, in  which  most  of  the  cities  (esp.  the 
inland  cities)  of  C.  were  united,  meeting  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrj'saoreus  at  Stratonicea.  C, 
most  of  which  belonged  to  the  Rhodians  from  190 
to  168,  was  then  declared  free  by  the  Romans ;  and 
this  confederacy  was  the  responsible  government 
until  129,  when  the  country  was  incorporated  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  The  coast  cities  of  C.  were 
chielly  Greek,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  confederacy: 
of  these  Miletus  was  Ionian ;  Cnidus,  Cos,  and 
Halicarnassus  were  Dorian :  hence  the  Rom.  Senate 
sent  their  letter  about  the  Jews  (see  Delus)  to  the 
Dorian  cities,  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  Cos,  and  also 
to  Rhodes  and  Myndus  (Avhich  seem  to  be  nearly 
the  complete  list  of  Carian  governments). 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

CARITES  (-1?)  occurs  in  the  Kethibh  of  the  Heb. 
text  and  margin  of  RV  in  2  S  20^,  where  the  KerS 
has  Cherethites  ('im?),  and  in  RV  of  2  K  11*,  where 
the  AV  has  captains  (RVm  executioners).  The 
Carites  were  possibly  Phil,  mercenaries  from  Caria, 
as  the  Cherethites  were  from  Crete.  See  Chere- 
thites, and  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC-  262  n. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CARMEL  (V-13  'garden'),  Jos  W\  1  S  15" 
052.7.40^  2  S  23=»,  1  Ch  IP'.— A  city  of  Judah  in  the 
Hebron  mountains,  where  Saul  set  up  a  '  hand '  or 
memorial  stone,  and  where  Nabal  Uvea  in  possession 
of  flocks.  One  of  David's  heroes  was  a  Carmelite. 
Now  the  ruined  town  Kurmul,  on  the  hills  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  a  large  square  tower,  built  in  the  12th 
cent.  A.D.,  and  for  a  very  fine  large  reservoir.  See 
SWF  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

CARMEL  (usually  with  the  def.  art.  ^ynsc  'the 

farden  '  or  '  garden  -  land ' ;  without  it  only  in 
OS  19'"',  Jer  46",  Nah  1*  ;  6  Kd/JMTjXoj ;  but  generally 
'an  tn  '  Mount  of  the  Carmel ' ;  6poi  r6  KapniiKiov ; 
Jos.  KdpuriXoi,  KapfiifiXiov  6pos.  In  later  Heb.  '?013. 
In  the  list  of  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  III.  in 
Pal.,  No.  49  reads  Kalimna,  which  Toinkins  takes 
as  Kalamon  or  Carmel ;  and  No.  48,  Rsh^^adsh,  by 
which  Maspero  understands  Rosh-Kodsliu,  '  the 
sacred  headland  '  of  Carmel.  Mod.  Arab.  Kftrmtil, 
but  more  usually  Jebel  Mar  Elyas).— Tliis  long 
headland,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  features 
of  Pal.,  is  of  the  same  hard  limestone  as  the  cen- 
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tral  range  of  the  country,  but  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  hills  of  softer  formation,  which  are 
therefore  more  worn  than  itself,  and  now  lie  lower 
and  are  opened  up  bj'  passes.  The  promontoir  of 
Carmel  rises  above  a  narrow  sea-beach  to  a  height 
of  some  500  ft.  at  the  monastery ;  thence  the  ridge, 
running  S.E.,  ascends  (P^i^  Large  Map,  sheets 
V.  and  viii.)  9A  mUes  to  Esfia  (1742  ft.),  and 
then  sinks  for  3^  miles  more  to  its  end  at  El- 
Mahraka  ( 1687  ft. ) ;  beyond  which  there  is  a  sudden 
dip  into  the  Wady  el-Milh,  a  valley  that  separates 
Carmel  from  the  lower  hills  aforesaid,  the  fielad 
er-Ruhah.  The  ridge  is  well-defined,  and  in  shape 
a  wedge,  with  the  thin  end  seaward,  in  breadth 
from  plain  to  plain  IJ  miles,  but  at  the  thick  or 
iiilana  end  as  much  as  8^  mUes  broad.  The  sides  are 
vejry  ditlerently  disposed.  The  S.W.  sinks  slowly 
by  long  ridges  and  glens  upon  the  plain  of  Sharon; 
the  N.  E.  is  abrupt  and  steep  above  the  plains  of 
Haifa  and  Esdraelon.  At  tne  foot  of  the  latter 
runs  Kishon,  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  mountain.  The  limestone  of  C.  abounds  in 
flints,  '  geodes '  (known  as  '  Elijah's  melons '),  and 
fossils ;  and  on  the  N.E.  igneous  rocks  crop  out  from 
a  basalt  formation  that  extends  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Ritter,  PcU.  712,  713).    There  are  very  many  caves. 

C.  is  very  conspicuous  from  most  parts  of  central 
Pal.  ;  its  high  sky-line,  with  the  line  of  Bashan 
and  the  great  mass  of  Hermon,  form  the  three 
CTandest  features  of  all  views  from  Esdraelon, 
Galilee,  and  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  Accord- 
ingly C.,  Gilead  or  Bashan,  and  Lebanon  are 
frequently  named  together  in  OT  (Is  33^  35*, 
Mic  7"  etc.).  Once  C.  is  coupled  with  Tabor: 
'  " Pharaoh  is  but  a  rumour  t"  As  I  live,  saith 
J",  surely  like  Tabor  among  mountains,  and  like  C. 
by  the  sea,  shall  he  come  ! '  ( Jer  46^*).  At  opposite 
ends  of  Esdraelon  (the  very  scene  of  Pharaoh's 
coming)  the  two  hUls  stand  out,  symbols  of  that 
which  shall  certainly  be  established  as  fact,  and 
make  its  presence  felt.  Sweeping  seaward,  in 
the  face  of  the  rains,  C,  as  its  name  declares,  is 
richly  clothed  with  verdure.  At  present  this  is 
mostly  wild — a  thick  growth  of  undeiTS-ood,  grass 
and  flowers,  coppices  of  oak,  carob,  and  many 
evergreens,  with  here  and  there  a  grove  of  great 
trees.  Van  de  Velde  asserts  that  there  was  not 
a  flower  found  by  him  in  Galilee  or  in  the  mari- 
time plain  which  he  did  not  also  meet  on  C, 
'  still  the  fragrant  lovely  mountain  that  it  was 
of  old'  (i.  317,  318).  But  there  are,  too,  frequent 
olive-groves,  and  other  gardens,  with  prosperous 
villages  ;  while  the  more  numerous  grooved  floors 
and  troughs  that  have  been  traced  in  the  rock 
below  the  brushwood,  prove  that,  in  ancient  times, 
there  was  an  even  greater  cultivation,  and  chiefly 
of  olive  and  vine.  Accordingly,  in  OT  Carmel  is 
the  very  type  of  a  luxuriant  fertility  (Is  35^ etc.)  ; 
her  decay  the  prophets'  most  desperate  figure  of 
desolation  (Am  1-,  Is  33*  etc.).  The  German 
colonists  at  Haifa  have  resumed  the  culture  of  the 
vine  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  promontory. 

C.  plays  no  part  in  the  political  or  military 
history  of  Palestine.  The  great  campaigns  swept 
past  her  on  either  side  :  in  military  tactics  the  hill 
was  only  an  obstacle  to  be  avoided.  By  far  the 
most  armies,  whether  going  north  or  south,  crossed 
between  Esdraelon  and  Sharon  by  the  passes  to  the 
east  of  C.  Some  of  the  Syrian  advances  south, 
Rom.  legions  when  passing  from  Ptolemais  to 
Csesarea,  Richard  Lionheart  and  the  Third  Crusade, 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Acre, — these  followed 
the  sea  road  under  the  promontory.  May  not  this 
quality  of  being  neither  a  goal  in  itself,  nor  on  the 
road  anywhere,  be  the  origin  of  the  curious  Tal- 
mudic  word  c^p-i;  ? 

The  aloofness  of  C.  from  the  central  range  made 
its  ridge  but  an  uncertain  appendage  to  the  terri- 


tory of  Israel.  According  to  Jos  19**  it  was  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ;  but  their  tenure  must  have 
been  intermittent.  The  kings  of  N.  Israel  seem  to 
have  held  it  as  they  held  GUead  ;  but  even  in  the 
time  of  Amos  (9^)  'the  top  of  C.'  is  regarded  as 
a  hiding-place  of  fugitives  from  J" ;  and  in  later 
history  it  lay  outside  Samaria,  and  was  sometimes 
allotted  to  Galilee,  but  frequently  subject  to  Tyre 
(Jos.  BJ  Ul.  iii.  1). 

The  causes,  however,  which  disabled  C.  from 
political  rank,  contributed  to  enhance  its  fame  as 
a  sanctuary.  '  In  its  separation  from  other  hills, 
its  position  on  the  sea,  its  visibleness  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  its  uselessness  for  war 
and  traffic,  in  its  profusion  of  flowers,  its  high 
platforms  and  groves,  with  their  glorious  prospects 
of  land  and  sea,  C.  must  have  been  a  place  of 
retreat  and  of  worship  from  the  earliest  times.' 
Maspero  thinks  to  identify  it  in  the  lists  of  Tahut- 
mes  III.  under  the  name  of  '  headland  of  holiness ' 
(see  above)  ;  and  even  before  Elijah's  day  there 
seem  to  have  been  upon  it  altars  both  to  Baal  and 
J".  For  here,  as  on  ground  which  both  of  them 
held  to  be  sacred,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
religions  met  to  appeal  to  their  respective  deities, 
and  decided  the  argument  between  them  (1  K 
jgnff.j  Tradition  and  the  a^eement  of  many 
modem  explorers  (see  esp.  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
353  f . )  place  the  scene  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ridge, 
at  a  place  called  El-Mahraka,  or  'the  burning,' 
where  Druses  have  a  sanctuary  and  are  said  still 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice  ;  there  is  a  good  spring 
just  below  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vui.  xiii.  5).  It  is  interest- 
ing that  immediately  below,  on  the  iDanks  of  Kishon, 
a  great  mound  is  known  as  the  Tell  el-^asis  or 
Mound  of  the  Priests.  But  the  derivation  of  the 
modern  name  of  Kishon,  the  Nahr  el-Mukatta,  as 
if  it  meant  river  of  slaughter,  is  both  improbable 
in  itself  and  impossible  to  connect  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests.  When  it  is  said  that 
Elijah  afterwards  went  up  to  the  '  head  of  C  it 
is  possible  that  '  headland '  is  meant,  in  which  case 
the  tradition  is  correct  that  places  the  site  of  his 
waiting  for  rain  near  the  monastery  ;  but  the  word 
may  also  mean  '  top,'  any  spot  on  the  long  summit 
of  the  ridge,  which  almost  everywhere  is  in  sight 
of  the  sea.  A  point  near  the  E.  end  and  the  altar 
of  J"  would  better  suit  the  context,  and  esp.  the 
story  of  Elijah's  subsequent  race  to  Jezreel  in 
front  of  Ahab's  chariot.  It  is  possible  that  the 
great  prophet  from  Gilead  chose  as  his  subsequent 
residence  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  J",  and 
evidently  C.  is  meant  by  '  the  mountain '  on 
which,  according  to  the  extraordinary  story  (2  K 
P'^*),  he  called  down  fire  on  the  kin^  of  Israel's 
soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him  for  his  interference  with 
the  ambassadors  to  Ekron.  Elisha  visited  C.  after 
the  departure  of  Elijah  (ib.  2-*) ;  and  when  the 
Shunammite  was  in  need  of  him,  she  went  to  seek 
and  found  him  there  (4^). 

Probably  for  reasons  already  stated,  C.  does  not 
again  appear  in  OT  as  the  scene  of  any  sacred 
function  ;  but  in  heathen  hands  the  sanctity  of 
the  hill  was  preserved.  Tacitus  describes  it  as  the 
site  of  an  oracle,  without  an  image  '  tantum  ara  et 
reverentia'  (Hist.  ii.  78);  and  Vespasian,  having 
sacrificed  here,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
priests  the  prediction  that  he  would  be  emperor 
(Suetonius,  Vespas.  5).  Jamblichus  ( Vit.  Pyth.  iiL 
(15))  describes  C.  as  'sacred  above  all  mountains, 
and  forbidden  of  access  to  the  vulgar '  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  RS  146).  As  we  have  seen,  the  probable 
site  of  Elijah's  altar  is  still  held  sacred  by  the 
Druses.  But  it  is  Christianity  which  has  chiefly 
perpetuated  the  ancient  sanctity  of  C,  and  the 
mountain  has  given  its  name  to  the  great  order 
of  Carmelite  Friars,  whose  convent  stands  upon 
the  promontory  above  the  sea.     Louis  the  Saint, 
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of  France,  founded  the  convent ;  but  its  legends 
trace  the  order  of  its  monks  in  unbroken  succession 
from  Elijah  himself,  by  Elisha,  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  John  tlie  Baptist,  and  the  Essenes  !  The 
church  of  the  convent  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  the  interpretation  of  the  Rom.  Church 
sees  prefigured  in  the  cloud  for  which  Elijah  sent 
his  servant  to  look  ;  and  who,  according  to  many 
legends,  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
convent  "with  the  child  Jesus. 

LrrKRATURE. — Besides  works  quoted  above,  see  Seetzen,  Reiten, 
iL  96 f.;  Robinson,  lilt  iii.  189;  Conder,  Tent-Work,  i.  169 ff. ; 
Laurence  Oliphant,  various  pamrs  in  the  PKF  QuarUrly,  1882- 
1886,  and  hia  Mfe  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  G.  A.  SMITH. 

CARMELITE,  CARMELITESS  ("^oisn,  n'^D-ijri).— 
An  inhabitiint  of  Carniel  in  Judah,  which  is  to  be 
distinguislied  from  the  well-known  Carmel  in  the 
north ;  it  lies  in  the  small  but  fertile  plateau 
between  Hebron  and  the  south  desert.  Nabal  lived 
with  his  wife  Abigail  at  Maon,  a  mile  to  the  S., 
but  his  farms  w^ere  at  Carmel  (1  S  25").  Maon, 
Carmel,  and  Ziph  are  mentioned  together,  Jos  15" ; 
cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.  p.  306.  Hezrai  (or 
Hezro),  one  of  David's  'thirty,'  came  from  this 
district  (2  S  23^).  J.  F.  Stenning. 

CARMI  ('?">3). — 1.  A  Judahite,  the  father  of 
Achan  (Jos  7'-  ^\  1  Ch  2^).  2.  The  Carmiof  1  Ch  4' 
should  probably  be  corrected,with  Well,  and  Kittel, 
to  Chelubai  C;"??),  i.e.  Caleb  (cf.  1  Ch  2«-  is).  3.  The 
eponym  of  a  Keubenite  family  (Gn  46*,  Ex  6*^  1  Ch 
5^),  the  Carmites  of  Nu  26".    See  Genealogy. 

CARMONIANS  (Carmonii,  2  Es  IS^o,  AV  Car- 
manians). — A  people  occupying  an  extensive  dis- 
trict north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
between  Persis  on  the  west  and  Gedrosia  on  the 
east.  Accounts  of  the  country  and  of  the  people, 
who  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  customs  and  language,  are  to  be  found 
in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  726),  Ptolemy  (vi.  8),  Am.  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6),  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
name  survives  in  the  present  town  and  district  of 
Kirman.  In  the  above  verse,  which  is  one  of  the  late 
additions  to  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  it  is  said  that 
the  Carmanians  shall  come  forth  like  wild  boars, 
shall  join  battle  with  the  'dragons  of  Arabia,'  and 
lay  waste  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  Sapor  i.  (a.d.  240-273), 
the  founder  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty,  who,  after 
defeating  Valerian,  overran  Syria,  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  He  was  subsequently  driven  back  across 
the  Euphrates  by  Odainathus  and  Zenobia  (cf. 
Lupton  in  Speaker's  Com.  ad  loc).  The  errone- 
ous form  Carmonians,  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  Latin  MSS,  is  possibly  due  to  confusion  with 
Carmona,  an  important  city  in  Spain  (so  James  in 
Texts  and  Studies,  III.  ii.  p.  Ixx).     H.  A.  White. 

CARNAIM,  Kapyhv,  1  Mac  5^  (Kapvdiv)  «•  **, 
and  Camion  (t6  Kdpviow),  2  Mac  12^'- ««  (RVm 
Carnain). — The  ancient  Ashteroth-Karnaim  (which 
see). 

CARNAL,  CARNALLY.— In  OT  of  sexual  inter- 
course, Lv  18'-»  19*,  Nu  5>».  But  in  NT  =  'of  the 
flesh'  {ffapKisds).  In  Ro  8'  'the  carnal  mind,'  Gr. 
is  <pp6v7ifM  TTJi  aapKdi,  RV  '  mind  of  the  flesh ' ;  so 
He  9'"  '  carnal  ordinances ' ;  ScKanb/jMra  aapKds, 
'  ordinances  of  flesh.'    See  Flesh. 

CARNION.— See  Carnaim. 

CARPENTER  (c^n  '  artificer,'  e.g.  2  K  22« ;  f^  chr) 
'artificer  in  wood,'  e.g.  2  K  12"  ;  riKTuv,  Mt  IS", 
Mk  6'). — The  early  use  of  timber  structures  and 
agricultural  tools  must    have  necessitated  some 


form  of  carpentry  among  the  Isr.  in  primitive 
times,  and  the  close  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Egj'ptians  who  have  left  mural  repre- 
sentations of  carpenters  at  work  with  a  variety  of 
tools,  aflbrded  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  art.  Nevertheless,  the  Jews  were  backward 
in  technical  skill.  In  the  flrst  mention  of  car- 
penters in  the  Bible  they  are  foreifjners  imported 
into  Pal.  for  builders'  work,  whicn  would  seem 
to  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Isr. 
themselves.  Phcen.  workmen  were  engaged  on 
the  building  of  David's  house,  Hiram  ot  Tyre 
sending  carpenters  to  work  the  timber  which  he 
also  furnished  (2  S  5").  Similarly,  the  timber 
work  as  well  as  the  masonry  in  Solomon's  temple 
was  executed  by  Phoen.  artisans  owing  to  the 
confessed  inability  of  the  Jews  (1  K  5"),  the 
Jewish  workmen  only  assisting  as  labourers  (1  K 
5'').  When,  however,  carpenters  appear  at  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  by  Jehoash,  there  is 
no  mention  of  these  men  being  foreigners  (2  K  12"). 
Those  who  repaired  the  temple  under  Josiah  also 
seem  to  have  been  Jews  (2  K  22*).  Nebuchadrezzar 
carried  the  carpenters  and  smiths  together  with 
Jeconiah  and  the  princes  into  captivity  (Jer  24'  29*, 
where,  indeed,  we  only  read  &y},  not  {'j?  trirt ;  but 
then  the  mention  of  'smiths'  suggests  that  the 
'  artificers'  were  workers  in  wood).  In  Is  44" 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  carpenter  with  his  tools 
carving  a  wooden  idol ;  but  this  refers  to  a  Bab. 
artist.  At  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  under 
Zerub.  the  carpenters  appear  to  have  b^en  Phoe- 
nicians (Ezr  3'^).  Zechariah's  'carpenters'  may 
have  been  any  kind  of  artisans.  According  to  the 
first  Gospel,  Joseph  was  a  carpenter  (Mt  13"); 
according  to  the  second,  Jesus  Himself  (Mk  6'). 
Justin  Martyr  (c.  A.D.  150)  states  that  'He  was 
in  the  habit  of  working  as  a  carpenter  when 
among  men,  making  ploughs  and  yokes'  (Trypho, 
88).  This  more  definite  statement  is  not  attributed 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  and  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  tradition.  See  Delitzsch,  Jewish 
Artisan  Life.  W.  F.  Adenev. 

CARPUS.— An  inhabitant  of  Troas,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  stayed,  probably  on  his  last  journey  to 
Rome  (2  Ti  4^').  The  name  is  Greek,  but  we  have  ^ 
no  means  of  proving  his  nationality.  His  memory 
is  honoured,  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  May  26,  and  by  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Churches  on  October  13.  A  late  tradition 
found  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples,  attri- 
buted to  Hippolytus,  and  in  that  by  Dorotheus, 
describes  him  as  having  become  bishop  of  Berytus 
or  Beroea,  in  Thrace.  [Acta  Sanctorum,  May  26, 
Oct.  13 ;  Monologion,  May  26 ;  Nilles,  Kalen- 
dantim  Manuale,  i.  pp.  165,  461.)  W.  LOCK. 

CARRIAGE.— In  the  AV  this  word  occurs  five 
times  in  the  OT,  once  in  the  NT,  and  four  times 
in  the  Apocrypha,  but  never  in  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  modem  English.  It  denotes 
regularly  'something  carried,'  or,  as  we  should 
say,  '  baggage. '  The  pas-sages  are  arranged  below 
according  to  the  various  Heb.  or  Gr.  words 
rendered  by  carriage. 

(1)  1  S  1722"",  Is  1028'"??,  LXX  o-fcein}— a  word  of 
very  wide  signification,  and  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  English  '  things.'  In  the  first  place  in  Samuel 
the  ref.  is  to  the  present  brought  by  David  to  his 
brothers  in  Saul's  army,  in  the  second  and  in  Isaiah 
to  the  baggage  of  an  army.  RV  '  And  David  left  his 
baggage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  baggage.' 
'At  Michmash  he  layeth  up  his  baggage.' 

(2)  Is  4()'  D2'n"iKir}  =  ?/07tr  carried  things,  of  the 
Babylonian  idols, 'which  the  priests  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  about  in  solemn  procession.  RV 
'  The  things  that  ye  carried  about. 
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(3)  Jg  18^  Tys?!?,  LXX  t6  Sdpoi,  but  A  (ttjf 
Krijaii'  avToO)  ■ri/i'  Moioy=the  heavy,  or  perhaps  the 
precious  goods,  referring  to  the  baggage  of  the 
Danites,  or  more  probably  to  the  images  which 
had  been  stolen  out  of  Aucah's  house.  RV  'the 
goods,' 

(4)  Ac  21"  '  We  took  up  our  carria^jes'  is  the 
translation  of  erurKfi'affdfifvoi.  The  Greek  word 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  others  understand  the  term  of  the  loading 
of  the  ba^jrage  animals.  RV  '  We  took  up  our 
baggage,'  RVm  '  made  ready.' 

In  the  Apocrypha,  carriage,  i.e.  baggage,  repre- 
sents diro^ia  ( Jt'h  21"  3^'^)  and  arrxTKev^  (1  Afac9»-»). 

In  the  margin  of  the  AV  the  phrases,  'the 
place  of  the  carriage,'  and  'in  the  midst  of  his 
carriages,'  occur  as  alternative  renderings  to  the 
word  'trench'  found  in  the  text  of  1  S  17*  26». 
The  Heb.  expression  is  '73S'3  (LXX  17*  arpoy- 
•yt/XciKrtj ;  26'  XafiTrivij),  and  denotes  the  circular 
'laager'  or  barricade  formed  by  the  Ijaggage  and 
baggage-wagons  round  the  place  of  encampment. 
RV  'the  place  of  the  wagons.'  RVm  'barricade.' 
Even  here  '  carriage  '  is  probably  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  modem  sense  of  'a  vehicle.'  See 
Camp.  H.  A-  White. 

CARSHENA  (k^s).— One  of  the  wise  men  or 
counsellors  of  king  Ahasuerus,  Est  1".  See 
Admatha. 

CART  (n^jij  ifia^a,  plaustrum — in  the  AV  the 
same  word  is  also  rendered  WAGOX  in  Gn  45^^  *^  ^ 
46',  Xu  7**^*). — Such  vehicles,  drawn  usually  by  two 
oxen  (Nu  7^^*,  1  S  Q'-^,  cf.  2  S  6»),  were  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  (Gn  I.e.),  goods  (Nu  I.e., 
1  and  2  S  ll.c,  ana  Jth  15^),  or  prcSuce  (Am  2"). 
Artificial  roads  seem  to  have  existed  in  Palestine 
from  a  very  early  period  (Nu  201",  jg  o^fi^,  1  S  6"); 
and  the  Canaanites  conquered  by  Joshua  at  the 
Waters  of  Merom  possessed  war  chariots  (Jos  1 1*, 
cf.  171^  ^).  Nevertheless,  the  rough  mountainous 
c-ountry  of  Judah  and  of  central  Pal.  was  not  suit- 
able for  vehicles,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we 
first  hear  of  wagons  in  connexion  with  the  flat 
country  of  Egypt,  or  the  level  plain  of  Philistia, 
Carts  for  agricultural  produce  may  well  have  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  (Am  2^,  cf.  Is  3^^),  and 
for  these  roads  would  not  be  required  (see  G.  A. 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  667  ff.).  The  wagons  men- 
tioned in  Nu  7^  were  probably  cover€^d  vehicles 
(LXX  Xa^TiTvi/cat,  Aq.  o-Jcexa<rrcu) ;  but  the  word  3> 
is  obscure,  occurring  again  only  in  Is  66-*  in 
the  sense  of  'litters.'  The  ordinary  carts  prob- 
ably resembled  those  still  in  use  in  the  East, 
which  have  two  wheels  of  solid  wood ;  but  on 
monxmients  from  Nineveh  and  Egypt  we  find 
representations  of  vehicles  vs-ith  two  and  four 
wheels,  the  wheels  being  constructed  with  six  or 
eight  spokes  (Layard,  Nineveh,  iL  396;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  211,  iiL  179). 

In  Is  28-''-  (perhaps  also  in  Am  2^\  the  '  cart '  of 
EV  is  really  a  threshing  wagon.  Similar  instru- 
ments are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  They 
consist  of  three  or  four  parallel  rollers,  ridged  with 
iron,  and  fitted  into  a  square  wooden  fi^ime  (see 
Agriculture).  Horses  are  employed  to  draw 
these  threshing  wagons  in  Syria  at  the  present  day 
(comp.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  613),  and  they 
were  used  for  this  purpose  even  in  Isaiah's  time,  if 
the  ordinary  text  of  Is  28^  is  correct  (see  Duhm, 
adloc.).  H.A.White. 

CARVING.— 1.  Carved  (RV  graven)  image  (^c|), 
the  figure  of  deities  and  such-like  sculptures  used 
in  idolatrous  worship  (Jg  IS^*,  2  Ch  33"-,  34»-*). 
Jeref  pesel,   idolatrous  food,  is    a    Jewish  name 


for  NT.  2.  Carving  in  relief-work  (nij^p?  "rnfle),  as 
in  the  ornamental  panelling  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple  (1  K  6'^,  Ps  74*),  the  two  words  in  the 
former  passage  indicating  the  raised  effect  (nn^)  and 
the  hollowing  of  the  gouge  (yVs).  8.  'Carved 
works,'  RV  •  Btriped '  (macn),  spoken  of  a  bed-cover 
(Pr  7").* 

Decorative  art  among  the  Hebrews  was  meagre 
and  unoriginal,  and  generally  debased  what  it 
imitated  (see  Art,  Architecture).  It  had  little 
to  encovirage  it,  as  its  chief  employment  was  in  the 
service  of  religion,  and  the  true  religion  was  the 
worship  of  the  Invisible.  The  Heb.  mind  differed 
from  the  Greek  in  obejing  an  ordinance  because  it 
was  an  ordinance,  rather  than  because  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  its  inward  beauty.  In  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  the  best  art  available  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  richest  materials,  but  the  details 
are  more  about  outlay  than  effect,  and  the  point 
of  view  in  the  description  is  sacrifice  rather  than 
symmetry.  The  resiUt  of  the  finished  glory  is  left 
to  be  imagined.  Finally,  the  second  command- 
ment was  interpreted  as  a  specific  prohibition.  In 
the  same  way  the  Moslems  abstain  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  ornament,  and  have  developed 
the  decorative  treatment  of  geometrical  form. 

G.  M.  Mjlckie. 

CASE  {casus,  anything  that  befalls  one,  hence 
any  condition  of  one's  aflairs) :  Ps  144i*  '  Happy  is 
the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case'  (nr? ;  cf.  Ac  25^* 
RV) ;  Jn  5*  '  he  had  been  now  a  long  time  in  that 
case '  ;  2  Es  16^  '  they  shall  think  themselves  to  be 
in  good  case '  (cf .  Geneva  Bible,  Gn  40^*  '  When 
thou  art  in  good  case,  show  mercie  unto  me,'  AV 
'  When  it  shall  be  well  vnth  thee ') ;  Ex  5**  '  th^ 
were  in  exH  case,'  cf.  Jon  4*  RV ;  Dt  19* '  this  is 
the  case  of  the  slayer '  (-^-) ;  and  Mt  19^  '  if  the 
case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife'  {alria).  The 
phrase  '  in  any  case  '  occure  in  the  ol».  sense  '  by 
any  means '  in  Dt  22^  '  thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring 
them  again'  ('bringing  thou  shalt  bring,'  RV 
'  thou  shalt  surely  bring ') ;  and  24*^.  In  Alt  5* 
'  Ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  the  Gr.  is  the  two  negatives  {ov  fir/),  which, 
in  the  declining  lang.  of  NT,  are  not  always  more 
emphatic  than  the  single  negative,  but  they  seem 
to  be  so  here  (RV  '  in  no  wise ').  In  Ro  3*  RV 
gives  '  are  we  in  worse  case  than  they  ? '  for  AV 
'are  we  better  than  they?'  (Gr.  rpoexofieOa.  See 
Field,  Otium  Norv.  iii.  ad  loc.,  and  an  excellent 
note  in  Sanday-Headlam's  Romans). 

J.  Hastexgs. 

CASEMENT.— See  House. 

CASIPHIA  (k:?e5,  or,  in  full,  cip?n  k;?c|  the 
place  Casiphia').— -Judging  from  the  two  refer- 
ences to  this  city  in  Ezr  8^",  it  was  situated 
on  or  near  the  nver  Ahava,  on  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  neither  of  these  names 
is  to  be  located  with  certainty.  If  C.  be  connected 
mth  the  word  keseph,  'silver,'  as  is  implied  by 
the  LXX  tr.  (iv  apyvplif  rod  T&rov),  'with  the 
money  of  the  place,'  it  may  have  been  situated 
in  the  'land  of  silver'  (Sarsu  or  Zirsu)  mentioned 
in  the  well-known  Assyr.  Geogr.  tablet  WAI  iL 
51 ;  but  as  the  position  of  this  place  also  is  un- 
known, it  does  not  help  us  to  identify  the  site  of 
Casiphia.  •  The  city  seems  to  have  been  the  home 
of  the  Nethinim  or  'temple-servants'  dxiring  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  L  A.  Punches. 

CASLUHIM  (c""'??,  Xafffiwpiei/j.). — A  name  occur- 
ring in  Gn  lO^'',  I'Ch  1^^,  in  connexion  with  the 
names  of  other  peoples  there  spoken  of  as  descended 

•  The  cogn.  Arab,  hatbamems  'tobeof  a  dark,  dusky  coloop';  _ 
henc«  the  reference'  mav  be  to  some  daik-hned,  or  perfaan 
darkly-striped,  stuff.    (Ct.  Aram.  ptcp.  vtS^athitkd,  'rmeguXM,' 
in  Syr.  VS  of  2  S  1319,  and  see  (W.  Htb.  Lex.  c  3Dn.) 
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CASPHOR 


CASTLE 


from  Mizraim,  esp.  the  Caphtorim  and  Philistines 
(which  see). 

CASPHOR  (Kaur<pd)p,  1  Mac  6"  ;  Xcur<f)d)y,  Xa<r0t&^, 
1  Mac  S**,  AV  Casphon;  Kaaireiv,  2  Mac  12'», 
Caspin). — Near  a  large  lake  in  Gilead.  The  site  is 
unknown. 

CASSIA. — This  word  occurs  in  three  places  in 
OT,  and  is  AV  and  RV  rendering  for  two  Heb. 
words.  1.  n^p,  kiddah,  LXX  Ex  30=*^  Ipn,  but 
Ezk  27"  omits.  '  2.  niwp  klzXCth,  Ka<rta,  casia, 
Ps  45*.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  reference  in 
both  these  Heb.  words  is  to  the  cassia  lignea,  the 
product  of  Cinnamomum  Cassia,  Blume.  Two 
substances  are  believed  to  be  obtained  from  this 
species,  (a)  Cassia  bark,  cortex  cassice,  a  kind  of 
aromatic  bark,  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinna- 
mon, and  resembling  it  in  general  appearance  and 
properties.  The  root  kiddah,  in  both  Heb.  and 
Arab. ,  signifies  a  strip,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the 
strips  of  the  bark  of  cassia  lignea.  The  Arab.  VS 
has  salikhah  for  cassia,  from  a  root  also  meaning 
to  strip  off  or  decorticate.  The  exact  substance 
meant  by  salikhah  is  as  uncertain  as  that  intended 
by  cassia.  It  is  also  called  'ar/aj  and  ramth,  and 
is  probably  the  same  as  darstni.  (h)  Cassia  buds, 
clavelli  ctnnamomi,  the  immature  flowers  of  the 
above.  Both  are  produced  in  China.  Coarser 
varieties  are  produced  in  Malabar,  Manilla,  and 
Mauritius.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  although  the  accounts 
of  cassia  given  in  the  classical  authors  are  inde- 
finite and  conflicting.  The  cassia  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  species  oi  the 
genus  cassia  which  yield  the  senna  of  commerce 
and  medicine.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  notwith- 
standing the  LXX  Ipty,  that  it  is  orris. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CAST  as  a  subst.  occurs  Lk  '£2P-  '  a  stone's  c' 
(/SoXtj)  ;  as  an  adj.  Jer  38'^-^^  'old  c.  clouts' 
(nisnp  [all]).  The  verb  is  freq.,  and  is  used  in  some 
obsol.  meanings.  1.  In  its  simplest  sense  = '  throw,' 
it  is  now  archaic,  having  been  displaced  by  'throw ' 
itself,  but  is  often  found  in  AV,  as  Jn  8^  '  let  him 
first  c.  a  stone  at  her ' ;  1  Mac  6"^  '  engines  and 
instruments  to  c.  fire  and  stones,  and  pieces  to  c. 
darts,  and  slings ' — in  such  a  case  the  verb  has 
gone  out  of  use  with  the  instrument.  2.  The  ex- 
pression cast  lots  translates  several  Heb.  words 
(see  Lot)  ;  the  practice  is  seen  in  Pr  16^  '  The 
lot  is  c.  into  the  lap.'  3.  To  'c.  (  =  sow)  seed'  is 
now  mainly  fig.  Cf.  Ec  11^  'c.  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters.'  4.  C.  was  formerly  used  of  animals, 
meaning  to  give  birth  to,  as  Walton,  Angler  (1653), 
i.  26,  '  There  be  divers  fishes  that  cast  tlieir  spawne 
on  flags  and  stones.'  But  it  was  specially  used  of 
an  untimely  birth,  as  Job  2V°  '  their  cow  calveth, 
and  casteth  not  her  calf,'  and  extended  to  fruit- 
trees,  as  Dt  28^  '  thine  olive  shall  c.  his  fruit ' ; 
Rev  6"  '  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs, 
•when  she  is  shaken  by  a  mighty  wind.'  5.  C.  was 
extended  to  actions  that  involved  some  continuous 
effort,  as  Zee  5*  '  he  c.  it  (RV  '  her ')  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  ephah  ;  and  he  c.  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  the  mouth  thereof ' ;  the  erection  of  a 
pillar,  Gn  31"  '  Behold  this  heap  and  this  pillar 
which  I  have  c.  betwixt  me  and  thee'  (RV  ' set'); 
and  esp.  an  earthwork,  as  2  S  20^'  '  they  c.  up  a 
bank  against  the  city ' ;  Jer  6*  '  Hew  ye  do^vn  trees, 
and  c.  a  mount  against  Jerusalem.' 

The  foil,  phrases  deserve  attention  :  Cast  about 
is  used  in  two  senses,  Mk  14"  '  having  a  linen 
cloth  c.  about  his  naked  body '  (irepi^iWo)) ;  Jer  41" 
'So  all  the  people  .  .  .  cast  about  and  returned' 
Oab;  '  turned  round ').  Cf.  Raleigh  (1591),  Last 
Fipht  Rev.  19  '  Persuaded  ...  to  cut  his  maine 
saile,  and  cast  about.'    Cast  away  is  both  lit.  and 


fig.,  as  Mk  10"*  •  And  he,  casting  away  his  gar- 
ment, rose '  (diro/3(iX\w) ;  Ro  IP  '  Hath  God  c.  away 
his  people?'  (dTrwO^w,  RV  'cast  ott') ;  11"  'if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world '  (6.irofio\-ri) ;  Lk  9'*  '  if  he  .  .  .  lose  himself, 
or  be  c.  away'  (Ivtibu,  RV  '  forfeit  his  own  self). 
Ditterent  is  1  Co  9^  '  lest  ...  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway '  (iUKi^io^,  RV  '  rejected.'  The  Gr. 
word  occurs  also  Ro  1^,  2  Co  13»-  s'',  2  Ti  3»,  Tit 
1^",  where  EV  gives  always  '  reprobate,'  and  He 
6*  AV,  RV  'rejected.*  See  Sanday  -  Headlam 
on  Ro  r-* :  So/tiM^fw  =  1.  'to  test,'  as  1  Co  3^^ ; 
2.  '  to  approve  after  testing,'  as  Ro  1^  2'* ;  hence 
iSbKiixos  =  '  rejected  after  testing,'  '  reprobate '). 
Cast  down — (1)  lit.  Mt  27*  '  he  c.  down  the  pieces  of 
silver ' ;  Sir  19"  '  Casting  down  his  countenance, 
and  making  as  if  he  heard  them  not'  (RV  '  bowing 
down  his  face ') ;  (2)  fig.  'to  defeat,'  'to  humble,' 
2  Co  10*  '  Casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself '  ;  Rev  12^0  '  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  c.  down ' ;  2  Co  4*  '  c. 
down,  but  not  destroyed'  (/cara/SdXXw,  as  Rev  12" 
RV  '  smitten  down') ;  Job  6"  '  ye  see  my  casting 
down,  and  are  afraid '  (nnq  RV  '  a  terror ') ;  Neh  6"* 
'  they  were  much  c.  down  in  their  own  eyes' ;  (3) 
'  c.  down '  = '  dejected,'  is  rare,  only  Ps  4'2*-  *•  ^^  43* 
'Why  art  thou  c.  down,  O  my  soul?'  ('nqinfB 
'  bowed  down ').  Cast  forth  is  used  in  the  obsol. 
and  very  rare  sense  of  spreading  roots,  Hos  14*  '  he 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  c.  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon'  [ri'^ri,  'strike').  Cast  in — (l)='sow,'  Is 
28^  '  c.  in  the  principal  wheat '  (RV  '  put  in  the 
wheat  in  rows  ) ;  (2)  in  phrase  '  c.  in  one's  lot,' 
Pr  1"  '  C.  in  thy  lot  among  us'  (Heb.  lit.  '  cause 
thy  lot  to  fall  among  us');  (3)  'cast  in  one's 
teeth,'  Mt  27*^  'The  thieves  also,  which  were 
crucified  with  him,  c.  the  same  in  his  teeth '  (Gr. 
(hveibt^ov  airr<$  [edd.  ai;T6>']  =' reviled  him,'  RV  '  c. 
upon  him  the  same  reproach.'  It  was  Tindale  that 
introduced  '  cast  in  His  tethe,'  to  which  Cranmer 
added  '  the  same ' ;  Wyclif  has  '  upbraiden  Hym 
of  the  same  thing');  (4)  '  c.  in  one's  mind'  = 
'  ponder,'  Lk  I-''  '  she  .  .  .  cast  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  salutation  this  should  be  '  (5ta\oyi^ofiat) : 
cf.  2  Mac  IP*  '  casting  with  himself  what  loss  lie 
had  had';  and  Addison  (1719),  'I  have  lately 
been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  several  unhappi- 
nesses  of  life.'  Cast  out,  in  many  obvious  senses, 
also  (1)  =  vomit,  Is  26"  '  the  earth  shall  c.  out  the 
dead'  (RV  '  c.  forth  ') ;  cf.  Hollybush  (1561),  '  He 
that  hath  a  drye  cough  and  doth  not  caste  out ' ; 
and  Wyclif's  tr.  of  2  P  2-^  '  The  hound  tumede 
agen  to  his  castyn"';  (2)  'to  excommunicate'  or 
make  an  outcast,  Jn  9^  '  Jesus  heard  that  thev 
had  c.  him  out ' ;  (3)  '  to  expose  '  children,  Ac  7" 
'  they  c.  out  their  youn^  children '  {iroieTv  fKderov). 
Cast  upon :  '  to  make  dependent  on,'  Ps  22"  '  I 
was  c.  upon  thee  from  the  womb.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
CASTANET.— See  Musia 

CASTLE.— 1.  The  word,  rn'tj,  rendered  castle  in 
the  AV  of  Gn  25",  Nu  31",  1  Ch  6*»,  denotes  properly 
a  circular  group  of  tents,  the  encampment  of  a 
nomad  tribe — RV  '  encampment ' ;  LXX  {ira.v\i% ; 
1  Ch  KdifjLTi;  Vulg.  oppidum,  castcllum,  caula,  etc. 
In  English  translations  of  the  Bible  till  the  16th 
cent.,  'castle,'  like  the  Latin  castellum,  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  village ' ;  but  the  rendering  of 
the  AV  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Jewish 
tradition.  Thus  in  the  Targs.  n-j'a  is  rendered  by 
«?■]?,  i.e.  a  large  town,  Onk.  in  Gn  25" ;  »<7?CP= 
castra,  T.  Jer.  ib.;  ni?}T?,  i.e.  a  fortress,  T.  Jer. 
in  Ezk  25*.  Similarly,  the  word  is  rendered  in- 
correctly '  palace,'  Ps  69^*  AVm  ;  Ca  8»  AV. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  an 
early  date,  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  Pal.,  to  erect 
in  their  towns  a  fortified  tower  or  citadel,  e.g.  the 
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♦tower'  ("j^^p)  of  Penuel  (Jg  8»-"),  or  of  Thebez 
(16.  9*"-) ;  the  '  hold '  (rn^)  and  tower  of  Shechem 
(ib.  9**-) ;  the  '  stronghold '  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem 
(2  S  57-»=l  Ch  IP-^  AV  'castle').  Citadels 
of  a  similar  character  were  built  in  connexion 
with  the  royal  palaces  at  Tirzah  (1  K  16")  and  at 
Samaria  (2  Iv  lo^) ;  but  the  -word  here  used,  ]vr]M, 
which  does  not  appear  before  the  royal  perioid,  is 
applied  not  only  to  a  castle  or  fortress  (Pr  18^, 
ct.  Ps  48'^,  La  2*),  but  generally  to  palaces  or 
prominent  buildings  (cf.  Hos  8^^  Am  Sf*"-,  Jer  £^ 
3(H^  etc.).  Many  of  the  kings  of  Judah  devoted 
their  attention  to  strengthening  their  dominions 
by  fortifying  cities  in  strong  positions,  and  build- 
ing towers  and  castles  to  protect  outlying  districts 
(2  Ch  171-  21\  cf.  1  Ch  27-^ ;  on  the  word  nvfj'?, 
see  below).  Such  measures  are  ascribed  especiidly 
to  Jehoshaphat  and  Jotham. 

In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  we  hear  of  a  castle  or 
citadel    in  Jerusalem,   which   is  appaurently  con- 
nected with  the  temple  (Xeh  2^  7-).      The   term 
.Tj'5,  which  is  found  only  in  late  Hebrew,  is  applied 
to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Ch  29^^),  and  to 
the  Persian  royal  castle  or  palace  at  Snsa  (Neh  l\ 
Dn  8-,  Est^>as*t»»)  :  it  is  probably  of  Persian  origin 
(6arM= fortress,  castle),  and  a  derivative  from  it, 
nVri'?,  also  occurs  (2  Ch  17^  27'').     The  citadel  of 
Nehemiah  stood  probably  on  the  site  afterwards 
occupied   by  the  castle  of  the   Hasmonaean  high 
priests  and  kings,  to  which  Josephus  gives  the 
name  of  j3a/xj  {Ant.  XV.  xL  4,  XVIU.  iv.  3 ;   Wars, 
I.  xxi.  1).     when  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Herod 
also  rebuUt  and  strengthened  this  fortress,  calling 
it    Antonia  after  his   patron    M.   Antonius.      It 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  means  of  cloi-ters  and  stairs 
(icor,-^d<rets,  Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  8 ;  ava^adfioi,  Ac  21**). 
Under  Roman  rule,  the  one  cohort,  which  formed 
the  permanent  garrison  at  Jerusalem,  was  stationed 
in  this  fortress,  for  its  position  enabled  the  officer 
in  command  to  keep  watch  over  the  temple  and 
its  courts.     From  the  fort  of  Antonia  the  com- 
mandant (xiXiopx<w)  with  his  soldiers  appeared  on 
the  occasion  of  the  riot  raised  against  St.  Paul 
(Ac  21'^'^),  while  in  the  barracks  attached  to  the 
fort  (rapcM'SoXiJ,  lit.  camp,  AV  castle)  the  apostle 
was  confined    till    he  was  sent   under  escort  to 
i    Caesarea  (Ac  213^  22^  23").     The  destruction  of  the 
I    communications  between  Antonia  and  the  temple 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  A.D.  66  (Jos.  Wars,  n.  xv.  6). 
I        In  Maccabaean  times  we  hear  of  another  citadel 
j     in  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of  David,  which,  both  in 
\     1  and  2  Mac  and  in  Josephus,  bears  the  name  of 
i    'AKpa,  also  'AicpoxoXtj  (2  Mac  4^^  5*).      Though 
'     not  originally  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see 
\     2  }klac  II. c),  it  was  newly  fortified   by  him,  and 
occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison  (1  Mac  l^''*,  Joa 
Ant.  XII.  v'.  4).    The  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Maccabees,  made  several  ineflfectual  attempts 
to  expel  the  Svrians  (1  Mac  6^^^  10«-»  11^-) ;  but 
it  was  not  till  B.C.    142  that  Simon  forced  the 
garrison  to  capitulate,  and  entered  the  citadel  in 
triumph  (1  Mac  Vi*^^'\     According  to  1  Mac  14»^, 
Simon    strengthened    and    garrisoned    the    fort ; 
I     but  Josephus  (Ant.  xni.  vi.  7  ;  Wars,  V.  iv.  1)  re- 
\     lates  that  the  fort  was  destroyed,  and  the  hiU  on 
which  it  stood  levelled  after  three  years'  continuous 
labour,  in  order  that  it  might  no  longer  overlook 
j     the  temple.     The  site  of  Acra  is  much  disputed ; 
but  the  question  whether  it  stood  north  (so  most 
1     writers)  or  south  of  the  temple  (Schiirer,  HJP  I. 
j     i.  207  f . ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Archdol.  p.  47),  cannot  be 
I     discussed  here.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

i 
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CAT. — It  seems  strange  that  an  animal  so  well 


known,  and  so  long  associated  with  man  in  Egypt, 
should  not  have  been  domesticated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  mentioned  in  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture.  The  word  aXKovpot.  is  used  once 
in  the  Apocr.  ( Ep.  Jer  v.  ^  [Gr.  ^i]).  Herodotus  (ii.  66) 
uses  the  word  for  the  domestic  cat.  This  animal 
is  now  more  common  by  far  in  Bible  lands  than 
in  the  West,  yet  Tristram  and  Houghton  declare 
that  no  trace  of  its  name  is  found  in  classical 
authors,  except  in  connexion  with  Egypt.  There 
are  two  species  of  wild  cat  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Felis  manictUata,  Riipp.,  the  Abyssinian  wild  cat, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  cat,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  hutt  d- 
khald,  is  rare  west  of  the  Jordan,  but  common  to 
the  eastward.  The  body  is  2  ft.  long,  and  the  tail 
11  in.  Felis  chaus,  Gtild.,  the  jungle  cat,  is  known 
in  Arab,  as  el-kutt  el-barri.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
the  domestic  cat,  and  resembles  a  lynx. 

G.  E.  Post. 
CATERPILLAR.— See  Locust. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  {ixKrroXal  KaOoXiKol).— 
The  title  given  to  a  group  of  seven  Epistles  of  the 
NT,  which  bear  the  names  of  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude.  From  an  earlv  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  these  Epistles  were  dealt  with  as  a 
class  by  themselves.  There  were  reasons  for  this, 
lying  in  their  contents  and  in  their  generally  ac- 
cepted authorship.  They  form  a  distinct  and  in- 
teresting section  of  the  NT  literature.  They  have 
some  ob\"ious  points  of  affinity  with  each  other. 
There  are  resemblances,  e.g.,  between  1  P  and  Ja ; 
while  Jude  and  2  P  have  much  matter  in  common. 
These  seven  Epistles  have  some  remarkable  coin- 
cidences both  with  other  books  of  the  NT  and 
with  non-canonical  writings  of  ancient  date. 
There  are  unmistakable  similarities  in  thought 
and  style,  with  certain  marked  diSerences,  between 
the  Johannine  Epistles  and  the  other  writings 
ascribed  to  St.  John.  There  are  resemblances  be- 
tween 1  P  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially 
those  to  the  Romans  and  the  Ephesians.  Jude 
quotes  the  pseudepigraphic  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
refers,  as  it  seems,  to  the  Assumption  of  Moses ; 
whUe  in  James  we  have  reminiscences  of  Ben  SircKh. 

These  seven  Epistles  are  not  all  of  one  piece. 
There  are  notable  differences  in  style  and  contents 
between  the  several  members  of  the  group.  While 
they  are  all  letters,  they  differ  considerably  in 
epistolary  form.  Some  of  them  (2  and  3  Jn)  are 
simple,  personal  letters.  One  of  them  (James)  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  sententious  Wisdom 
writing,  like  parts  of  the  Hokhma  literature  of  the 
OT  and  Judaism.  Others,  especially  1  Jn,  have 
the  appearance  of  Pastorals  or  Epistolary  Mani- 
festoes (Westcott's  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  pp. 
xxix,  XXX ;  Moulton's  The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  292,  442).  As  a  class,  however,  they 
have  a  character  which  readily  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Epistles  which  bear  Paul's  name,  and  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  They  make  a  con- 
tribution of  essential  value  to  the  body  of  NT 
teaching.  They  have  their  own  ideas,  their  own 
forms  01  expression,  their  o>vn  aspects  of  the  truth 
taught  in  common  by  the  first  Christian  writers. 
They  have  had  different  degrees  of  acceptance  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church  and  in  diflerent  ages. 
They  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
much  debate  with  regard  to  their  origin,  date, 
authorship,  and  claims.  For  these  questions  see 
the  articles  on  the  several  Epistles. 

These  seven  Epistles  are  not  giren  in  the  same  order  in 
ancient  MSS,  versions,  and  catalogues.  Jerome  notices  a 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
codices  (Prolog.  7.  EpiH.  Ckincn.).  The  order  in  which  th«v 
stand  in  our  English  BiUe  (Ja,  1  and  2  P.  1,  2,  3  Jn,  Jude) 
is  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  most  ancient  documents. 
It  is  the  order  that  is  followed  in  Codex  B,  in  the  Canon  of  the 
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Synod  of  Lftodicca(c.  a.u.  ;««),  in  the  lists  ot  Athanasius,  Cyril  of 


23)  sfHiaks  of  James  as  reported  to  have  written  '  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles."  But  in  the  Canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (A.u.  3U7),  in  the  AiK>8tolic  Canons,  ajid  in  the  Cluromontane 
Stichometrv  (^Vec.  vii.).  they  are  given  as  1  and  2  P,  1,  2,  and  3 
Jn,  Ja,  and  Jude.  Autfustine  {I)e  iJoctr.  Christ,  ii.  12)  enumer- 
ates them  as  two  of  Peter,  Uiree  of  John,  one  of  Jude,  and  one 
of  James;  which  succession  is  followed  also  by  Philastrius. 
Ruflnus,  4r<^n  (Comm.  in  Sj/mb.  Apo»t.  g  30),  names  them  in 
the  Older  of  1  and  2  P,  Ja,  Jude,  1,  2,  and  3  Jn  ;  Inno<.entius 
(ad  Extttperium  Ep.  Tolotanum)  in  that  of  1,  2,  3  Jn,  1  and  2  P, 
Jude,  Ja  ;  Oelasius (X>«cref um  de  lib.  reeep.  et  non  reeep.)  in  that 
of  1  and  2  P,  Ja,  1,  2,  3  Jn,  Jude ;  while  Junilius  Africanus, 
noticin(f  a  difference  in  respect  of  extent  of  recognition  between 
the  first  two  and  the  five  which  follow,  gives  them  in  the 
succession  of  1  1*,  1  Jn,  Ja,  2  P,  Jude,  2  and  3  Jn.  Neither 
have  they  the  same  place  in  the  series  of  the  NT  books  as  gi\  en 
in  ancient  MSS,  versions,  and  catalogues.  In  most  they  come 
between  the  Acta  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Codices  B  and  A, 
the  lists  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Leontius,  the  '  Sixty 
Books,'  Cassi'odorus,  John  of  Damjiscus,  etc.  This  is  the  position 
assigned  them  in  the  criti(»l  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  VVestcott  and  llort.  But  in  the  Canon  of  the 
tliird  Council  of  Carthage,  in  Uufinus,  in  Amphilochius,  and 
in  Codex  K,  they  are  inscrtefl  between  the  Pauline  Epp.  (with 
He)  and  the  Apoc. ;  and  this  is  the  place  given  them  by  Gries- 
bach  in  his  critical  edition.  The  same  arrangement  is  so  far 
followe<l  also  in  the  lists  of  Gregory  Naz.,  Nicephorus,  Philas- 
trius,  and  Junilius  Africanus,  where  they  come  after  the  Pauline 
Epp.;  and  in  that  of  Kpiphaiiius,  where  they  precede  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  the  Apostolic  Canons  they  are  placed  between  the  14 
Epp.  of  Paul  and  the  2  Epp.  of  Clement ;  in  Augustine,  Innocen- 
tius,  and  Isidore,  tetween  the  I'auline  Epp.  and  Acts  ;  in  Jerome, 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Apoc.  ;  in  the  Claromontane  Sticho- 
metry,  after  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  before  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas 
(supjwsed  to  mean  here  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  Kev.  of 
Jn,  and  the  Acts.  In  Gelasius  they  appear  after  the  Apoc.  and 
last  in  the  list  of  our  NT  books  ;  in  the  Synopns  of  Chrysostom, 
after  the  Acts  and  last  in  the  list.  While  in  our  English  Bible 
they  come  between  He  and  Rev,  in  the  Gennan  Bible  they  are 
dealt  with  in  a  singular  fashion.  Instead  of  being  brought  into 
one  series  there,  five  of  them  (those  ascribed  to  Peter  and  John) 
are  introfluced  between  Philem  and  He,  and  two  of  them  (Ja 
and  Jude)  are  placed  between  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Nor,  again,  has  the  group  of  Cath.  Epp.  been  of  the  same  com- 
pass at  all  times  or  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  the 
8e\en  to  be  generally  received  seem  to  have  been  1  P  and  1  Jn. 
The  other  five  were  accepted  later,  and  at  different  times,  Ja 
apparently  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  Chrysostom's 
Synopgia  mentions  only  three.  Junilius  Africanus  places  1  P 
and  1  Jn  by  themselves,  and  explains  that  very  many  add 
(adjungunt  qtiamplurimi)  the  remaining  five.  Amphilochius 
(lamb,  ad  Selexieum)  notices  that  some  say  seven  Cath.  Epp. 
are  to  be  received,  others  only  three,  viz.  oiie  of  James,  one  of 
Peter,  one  of  John.  Ca8sio<iorus  {De  Ingtit.  div.  lib.  xiv.)  men- 
tions only  the  Epi^toke  J'etri  ad  Gentet  (if  the  reading  is 
correct),  Jacobi,  Johannis  ad  J'arthos.  But  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  Eastern  Church  at  least,  by  the  end  of  the  3rd  or 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  the  group  included  the  whole 
seven.  In  Eusobius  (HE  ii.  2.S)  they  a]>pear  as  seven,  and  the 
terms  used  of  them  imply  that  they  had  a  recognised  place, 
though  not  all  quite  the  same  place,  in  the  Church.  The  Syrian 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in 
relation  to  these  Epp.  In  that  Church  the  group  consisted 
only  of  three,  1  P,  1  Jn,  and  Ja.  The  remaining  four  formed 
no  part  of  its  Canon. 

The  history  of  the  term  '  Catholic '  is  of  interest. 
It  is  a  term  used  frequently  by  the  Fathers  ;  and 
while  it  is  employed  by  them  of  writings  outside 
the  NT  Canon,  it  seems  never  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  any  of  the  NT  books  but  these  seven— 
neither  to  any  of  the  Pauline  Ejip.  nor  to  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews.  For  its  ap[)lication  to  these  seven 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Church  of  the  East.  It  was 
not  limited  to  these,  however,  in  the  usage  of  the 
great  theologians  of  the  East.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strom,  iv.  15),  e.g.,  employed  it  of  the  letter 
of  the  Church  of  Jerus.  given  in  Ac  15.  It  was 
applied  by  Origen  (Contra  Celsiim,  i.  63)  to  the 
Ep.  of  Barnabas.  It  was  even  used  to  describe  a 
heretical  composition.  For  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  23) 
speaks  of  an  Lp.  written  by  Themison,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Montanus,  as  a  '  certain 
Catholic  Epistle.'  But  it  was  applied  to  certain 
members  of  our  group  at  an  early  period.  Origen 
(Selecta  in  Psalm.,  in  Ps.  iii.  c.  3,  7  ;  Comm.  in 
Joann.  vi.  c.  18)  speaks  of  things  said  by  Peter  '  in 
the  Catholic  Epistle ' ;  of  '  the  Catholic  Epistle  of 
John'  (Comm.  in  Matt.  xvii.  c.  19);  and  of  the 


statement  regarding  the  angels  whicli  'Jude  the 
apostle '  makes  '  in  the  Catholic  Epistle '  (Comm. 
in  Ep.  ad  Mom.  B.  v.  t.  iv.,  in  the  Latin  tr.). 
Dionysius,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  *  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  the  brother  of  James,'  and  'the  Catholic 
Epistle  which  bears  his  name '  (Euseb.  HE  vii, 
25).  And  by  the  4th  cent,  it  had  come  to  be  a 
designation  of  the  group  of  seven.  Eusebius,  who 
reiHjrts  (HE  vi.  14)  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  have 
included  'Jude  and  the  otlier  Catholic  Epistles' 
in  the  accounts  of  the  canonical  writings  which 
he  gave  in  his  Hypotyposes,  speaks  himself  of 
'  James,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,'  and  of  the  Ep.  of  Jude  as  one 
which  '  not  many  indeed  of  the  ancients  have  men- 
tioned,' but  which  '  is  al.so  one  of  the  seven  called 
Catholic  Epistles'  (HE  ii.  23).  So  the  Canon  of 
Athanasius  names  the  ^iricrroXai  KaOoXiKal  koKov- 
fievai  tCiv  &iro(TT6\wv  iwrd. ;  the  Canon  of  the 
Laodicene  Council  enumerates  iinaToKal  KadoKiKal 
kirrd.  ;  and  the  Canons  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Epiphanius  speak  of  them  in  terms  indicating 
tliat  they  were  seven  in  number,  bearing  the 
common  title  of  Catholic. 

In  the  Western  Church  these  Epp.  seem  to  have 
been  later  in  receiving  a  general  designation,  and 
the  title  by  which  they  came  to  be  designated  was 
a   ditt'erent   one.       Tne  term   Catholic  is  indeed 
applied  to  them.     Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.  c.  1),  e.g., 
says  of  Simon  Peter  that  he  wrote  two  Epistles 
quce  catholicce  nominantur  ;  of  James  (ib.  c.  2),  that 
he   wrote  unatn   tantum  .  .  .  epistolam,  quce   de 
septem  catholicis  est  ;  and  of  '  Jude  the  brother  of 
James '  (ib.  c.  4),  that  he  left  a  '  small  Epistle '  qtice 
de  catholicis  est.     But  elsewhere  (Prolog.  7.  Epist. 
Canon. )  he  writes  of  the  epistolarum  septem,  qu<B 
canonical  nuncupantur.     And  this  term  canonicce 
seems    practically    to    have    taken    the   place   of 
Catholicce    in   the   Latin   Church   as  the  common 
designation  of  the  seven.    At  what  time,  however, 
this  came  to  be  the  case,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Junilius  Africanus  (c.  A.D.  550)  employs  it.     He 
speaks  of  1  P  and  1  Jn  as   forming  part  of   the 
seventeen  libri  canonici  which  make  the  species 
(ScripturcB),  dealing  de  simplici  doctrina  as  aistin- 
guished   from   history,  prophecy,  and   the  species 
proverbialis.      To  this  he  adds  the   statement — 
adjunguntquamplurimi  quinque  alias  qua?  Aposto- 
lorum  Canonicm  nuncupantur;   id  est ;  Jacobi  I., 
Petri  secundam,   Judae    unam,   Johannis   II.    (De 
part,  divin.  legis.  i.  2).     Cassiodorus,  too,  employs 
it  in  the  following  statement  about  Clement— in 
epistolis  autem  canonicis  Clemens  Ale.xandrinus 
presbyter,   qui   et   Stromateus  dicitur,   id   est  in 
Epistola  S.  Petri  prima  et    secunda,    et    Jacobi 
qua?dam  Attico  sermone  declaravit  (De  inst.  div. 
Hit.  c.  8).     Hence  it  is  thought  that  by  the  6th 
cent,  this  term  Canonicw.  was  the  accepted  desima- 
tion  of  the  group  in  the  Western  Church.     Yet 
Cassiodorus  uses  the  term  also  of  the  Apostolic 
p]pistles  as  a  whole.     And  how  it  happened  that 
this  title  took  the  place  of  Cntholiro'  in  one  half  of 
tlie  Christian  communion,  is  dilHcult  to  explain. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  Ix-en  due  to  mere 
mistake.   '  By  a  singular  error,'  it  is  said,  'the  group 
of  letters  was  called  in  the  later  Western  Church 
'  canonical '     (canonicw)    in     place    of    '  catholic ' 
(Westcott,    The  Epistles   of  St.    John,    \h    xxix). 
Others,  e.g.,  Bleek,  think  that  it  '  originated  in  the 
belief  that  by  Catholic  as  applied  to  these  Epistles 
in  the  Greek  Church  was  meant  universally  rec^- 
nised  and  received  by  the  Church,  without  reference 
to  any  distinction  between  them  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles'  (Introd.  to  NT,  ii.  p.   Kio,  Clarks  tr.). 
Other  explanations,   some  of  them  of  a  fanciful 
kind,  have  been  jiroposed  ;  as,  e.g.,  by  Liicke  in 
SK,  1836,  iii.  pp.  643-659. 

There  is  much  that  is  still  far  from  clear  as  re- 
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gards  the  origin  and  use  of  the  terms  Catholic  and 
Canonical  in  this  connexion.  Ditterent  views  have 
been  taken  of  the  precise  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  title  Catholic.  Some  fancitul  speculations 
have  also  been  indulged  in.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  (Pareus,  Prolog,  in  Jac.)  that  the  name 
KaBdKiKai  as  applied  to  these  Epp.  was  accidental, 
no  definite  purpose  being  attached  to  it.  It  has 
been  supi^ised  by  others  to  be  intended  to  express 
their  doctrinal  harmony ;  Augusti,  e.g.,  talcing 
it  to  designate  them  as  'in  der  Lehre  Uberein- 
stimmende  Schriften.'  The  main  explanations 
proiK)sed,  however,  are  these. 

1.  That  the  term  refers  to  the  authorship  of  these 
writings  and  their  position  as  a  distinct  group.  This 
is  the  view  of  Hug,  who  regards  the  word  as  a 
'  technical  expression  for  one  class  of  biblical  writ- 
ings which  possesses  it  exclusively  and  commimi- 
cates  it  to  no  other ;  namely,  for  that  class  which 
comprised  in  itself  the  didactical  compositions  of 
the  apostles  collectively,  with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
KadoXiKbi,  i.e.  KaOoXov  kcu  (rvWri^diji'.  When  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one 
peculiar  division,  the  works  of  Paul  also  another, 
there  still  remained  WTitings  of  different  authors 
■which  might  likewise  form  a  collection  by  them- 
selves, to  which  a  name  must  be  given.  It  might 
most  aptly  be  called  the  common  collection,  KadoXiKoi' 
ffvvrayfia,  of  the  apostles,  and  the  treatises  con- 
tained in  it,  KMPai  and  KadoXiKoi,  which  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonymous.'  He 
appeals  in  support  of  this  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  he  says,  '  calls  the  Epistle,  which  was 
dictated  bv  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  (Ac  15^), 
the  Catholic  Epistle,  as  that  in  which  all  the 
apostles  had  a  share,  ttjv  eiri<rTo\T]v  Ka6o\iKr]i'  tQv 
dvcxrroKuv  airdin-un>.'  Whence  he  concludes  that 
'  the  seven  Epistles  are  Catholic,  or  Epistles  of  all 
the  apostles,  who  are  authors'  (introd.  to  Writings 
of  AT,  p.  537,  etc..  Wait's  tr.).  This  explanation 
has  been  followed  more  or  less  completely  by 
Schleiermacher  and  Pott,  by  Eichhom  so  far,  and 
some  others.  Otherwise  it  has  met  with  little 
favour.  It  is  not  borne  out  bv  Clement's  statement. 
It  disregards  the  fact  that  the  term  Catholic  is  ap- 

f>lied  by  early  ecclesiastical  ^Titers  to  compositions 
ike  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the  Ep.  of  Dionysius, 
the  Ep.  of  Themison.  It  makes  irurroXal  KadoXiKoU 
equivalent  to  ai  Xoiral  enirrokal  KaOdXov.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  term  Ka$o\iK&s  was  em- 
ployed elsewhere  to  express  any  such  idea  as  that 
of  common  apostolic  authorship,  one  collection  of 
writings  \VTitten  by  all  the  apostles  together. 

2.  Others,  therefore,  take  the  term  to  refer  to 
the  place  of  these  EpistUs  in  the  Church,  their 
ecclesiastical  recognition,  the  fact  that  they  were 
universally  received  as  genuine,  their  canonicity. 
Michaelis  (Introd.  to  NT,  vi.  p.  270,  Marsh's  tr.) 
takes  this  view,  holding  that  the  word  was  used 
by  Origen  to  distinguisli  1  P  and  1  Jn  as  undis- 
puted Epp.  from  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and  Jude,  about 
which  there  was  no  such  consent  of  opinion,  and 
that  it  was  given  also  to  these  five  in  course  of 
time  as  they  ceased  to  be  doubted.  This  explana- 
tion, or  one  not  materially  different,  is  given  also 
by  Horne,  Guericke,  and  others.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  there  is  an  indication  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  word  Catholic  with  the  word  Canonical 
in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  in  the  puzzling  sen- 
tence '  Epistola  sane  Judte  et  superscriptio  Johannis 
duas  in  Catholica  habentur.'  Some  refer  in  support 
of  this  v-iew  to  the  passage  in  which  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  James  Mho  is  *  said  to  have  written  the 
first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,"  and  of  Jude  as  also 
'  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,'  adds  that 
*  nevertheless  we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest, 
are  publicly  used  in  most  of  the  churches'  (HE  ii. 
23).     This  is  relevant,  however,  to  the  question  of 


publie  use  in  the  church,  but  not  to  more.  For  it 
speaks  also  of  James  as  '  considered  spurious ' 
(voOe^erax).  Most  found  rather  on  the  passage,  also 
in  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  3),  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  certain  works  ascribed  to  Peter,  his  Acts,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Ptter,  the  Preaching,  and  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  and  it  is  said  of  them  '  we 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  among 
ccUholie  writings  (ovS'  8\imk  ir  KaBokiKtHs  ttr/iev  rapa- 
Sedofi^a),  for  neither  of  the  ancients  nor  of  those 
of  our  own  time  has  any  ecclesiastical  M-riter 
made  use  of  testimonies  from  them.'  Here,  it  is 
thought,  the  word  in  the  phrase  er  KadoXtKw  must 
have  the  sense  of  gen  uine,  undisputed,  univcrsrdly 
received.  Others,  however,  think  the  phrase  may 
mean  'handed  down  among  catholic  Christians' 
(Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  289),  or  publicly  read  in 
the  churches,  the  question  of  genuineness  not  being 
in  view  (Kirchhofer,  QueUensammlung,  p.  257). 
It  is  with  the  distinction  between  disputed  and 
undisputed  books  that  Eusebius  deals  there.  But 
what  is  referred  to  in  his  statement  is  not  one 
class  of  the  J»T  books,  but  these  books  as  a  whole ; 
not  the  Catholic  Epp.  in  particular,  but  the 
Catholic  writings  (ypa^f)  generally.  Further,  if 
the  sense  supposed  were  the  true  sense,  the  term 
would  be  no  distinctive  title  of  these  seven  Epistles, 
marking  them  off  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which 
Avere  no  less  canonical  or  generally  recognised  in 
the  Church.  Nor  does  this  view  consist  with  the 
fact  that  the  term  catholic  is  used  by  Origen,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  by 
Eusebius  of  the  Epp.  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  to 
the  Lacedcemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  Nicomedi- 
ans,  and  other  Churches  (HE  iv.  23),  of  none  of 
which  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  canonical  or 
universally  received.  Nor  has  it  regard,  again,  to 
the  fact  that  only  some  of  the  seven  Epistles  were 
universally  received  at  the  time  when  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Eusebius 
himself  in  his  chapter  on  '  The  Divine  Scriptures 
acknowledged  as  genuine,  and  those  that  are  not' 
(HE  iii.  25),  distinguishes  1  Jn  and  1  P  as  cv  oftoiko- 
yovfUfoii  from  the  other  five  as  of  the  dtrriXeyoudvar 
ypupi/uop  5'  o^y  ofiCit  rdti  xoWws.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  facts  to  conflict  with  the  idea  that  this  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  the  sense.  There  is  every- 
thing to  rebut  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  original 
and  proper  sense. 

3.  Others  suppose  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  these  Epp.,  the  catho- 
licity of  their  doctrine,  distinguishing  them  from 
others  which  were  heretical  as  orthodox  or  authori- 
tative Epp., — Epp.  whose  teaching  was  in  harmony 
with  Christian  truth,  or  the  Church's  faith.  So 
Salmeron  held  it  to  define  them  as  giving  the  one 
true  catholic  doctrine  which  the  whole  Church 
might  profitably  receive.  Similar  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  others.  This  view, 
too,  is  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  the  passage  in 
which  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Acts,  the  Gospel,  and 
other  alleged  writings  of  Peter.  But  the  supposi- 
tion has  as  little  to  support  it  in  this  case  as  in  (2). 
The  term  so  interpreted  would  equally  fail  to  serve 
as  a  distinctive  title  of  the  group  ;  for  in  this  sense 
Paul's  Epp.  were  as  catholic  as  these.  Further,  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  title  is  used  of  the 
heretical  Epistle  of  Themison. 

4.  Consequently,  it  is  held  that  the  terra  refers 
to  the  destination  of  the  Epp.,  designating  them 
as  Encyclical  letters,  differing  from  the  Pauline 
Epp.  as  being  addressed,  not  to  individuals  or  to 
single  Churches,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  to 
circles  of  Churches,  or  to  readers  scattered  over  wide 
territories.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by 
Oecumenius  (Sax.  x.)  in  the  Preface  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  of  James  :  KadoXiKoX  Xeyorro* 
a&rcu  Cxrel  eyKVKXiot.     Oil  yap  a.tfxopurfjih'on  fffrei  iri  H 
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ir6Xei  wj  6  deioi  IlaOXoi,  dtov  'PunaLou  ff  KopivBloii,^ 
7rpo<r<pij»ei  rairras  tAj  ^irto-ToXAi  6  ti2i»'  TOtoi>ra);'  tov 
Kvpiov  ixadrfTuiv  0la<ros,  dXXA  Kad6\ov  toU  Tnarois,  ■fjTei 
'\ovbaioi%  rails  if  ry  diaairopq.,  ws  Kal  6  lUrpos,  ij  Kal 
xSiffi  Tois  vvi)  Trjf  aiirr)v  irLariv  XpiffTiavois  reXouffiv.  It 
is  the  explanation  given  also  by  Leontius  (c.  A.D. 
590)  :  KaOoXiKal  di  iKk-fidiiaav  erretSr?  ov  irphi  iv 
(Ovoi  dypd<p9r)(Tai>  wj  ol  rov  nai'Xoi»  tincrToXaL  (De 
Sectis  Act.  ii.).  Suidas  also  treats  KadoXiKos  and 
fyjci^/cXioy  as  synonymous  when  used  of  letters. 
This  is  the  explanation  which  is  preferred  by  most. 
It  retains  for  the  adjective  the  sense  which  it  has 
in  ancient,  non-ecclesiastical  Greek ;  the  sense 
which  it  also  has  when  it  is  used  of  the  Church ; 
the  sense  which  can  be  traced  back,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  particular  writings,  at  least  to 
the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  is  the  sense  that  best 
suits  Clement's  statement  on  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  '  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren '  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  '  brethren  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia'  (Ac  15^, 
etc.,  especially  in  view  of  the  extent  of  its  publica- 
tion, Ac  16'*).  It  is  the  most  natural  sense  for  the 
term  as  used  by  Origen,  in  the  passages  cited  above, 
of  1  Jn,  1  P,  Jude,  and  Barnabas ;  by  Clement, 
of  Jude  in  his  Hypotyposes ;  and  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  of  1  Jn  (Euseb.  HE  vii.  25).  It 
fits  the  tenor  of  1  Jn,  and  is  sufficiently  consistent 
■with  the  expressed  destination  of  other  members 
of  the  group  of  seven.  Ja,  1  P,  2  P,  and  Jude  are 
addressed,  it  is  true,  to  definite  circles  of  readers. 
Bat  these  are  large  circles,  embracing  the  Chris- 
tians and  Churches  of  many  lands,  and  ditlering 
widely  from  those  which  the  Pauline  Epp.  have  in 
view.  James  is  meant  for  the  brethren  in  the  ex- 
tensive Jewish  Dispersion  ;  1  Pet.  for  the  Churches 
of  five  provinces  of  the  East ;  2  Pet.  and  Jude,  for 
circles  still  less  particular  or  defined.  The  remain- 
ing tAvo  have  inscriptions  referring  to  individuals, 
and  are  in  no  proper  sense  general  Epistles.  Their 
position  is  explained  either  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  interpreted  at  an  early  period  as  general  Epp., 
the  Church  being  taken  to  be  addressed  under  the 
personal  designation  of  the  iKXeK-H]  KvpLa  of  2  Jn 
axid  the  Gaius  of  3  Jn  (Clem.  Alex.  Hypotyposes) ; 
or  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  accepted  as 
genume  letters  of  the  Apostle  John,  they  were 
naturally  associated  with  liis  first  Epistle,  and  so 
came  to  be  included  in  the  group  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  and  to  share  in  the  title  borne  by  the  group. 
It  would  appear  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  title   'catholic'  had  from  the  beginning  its 

5 roper  sense  of  '  general ' ;  that  it  was  used  to 
esignate  letters  of  the  nature  of  circular  or  ency- 
clical Epistles ;  that  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  at 
least  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  particular 
writings  both  within  and  without  the  NT  literature 
proper;  that  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  first  to 
individual  members  of  the  group,  and  by  the  time 
of  Eusebius  to  the  seven  as  a  class  distinguishable 
in  this  respect  from  the  Pauline  Epp. ;  that  in 
course  of  time  other  ideas  became  connected  with 
it,  and  its  use  became  less  constant ;  that  by  the 
6th  cent,  it  became  identical  with  canonical  in  the 
"Western  Church,  and  assumed  a  more  dogmatic 
character.  There  are  things  at  the  same  time 
which  indicate  that  its  use  was  not  quite  fixed  or 
uniform  even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  5th.  Some,  indeed,  contend 
that  when  Origen  speaks  of  1  Peter  as  a  Catholic 
Epistle  he  means  to  distinguish  it  as  a  genuine 
or  accredited  Epistle  from  2  Peter  as  a  disputed 
Epistle.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  understand 
it  there  in  the  sense  of  general  or  encyclical.  But 
there  are  passages  in  Eusebius  -which  are  of 
another  kind.  We  have  one  .such,  e.g.,  that  in 
HE  iii.  3,  where,  speaking  of  acknotoledged  and 
disputed  books,  he  says  of  certain  writings  alleged 


to  be  by  Peter,  that  they  are  not  iv  KadoXiKoh 
trapadedofjiiva.  We  have  another  in  HE  iv.  23, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  '  Catholic  Epistles ' 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth.  The  Churches  to  which 
these  Epistles  were  addressed  are  named — the 
Lacedcemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  Nicomedians, 
the  Church  of  Gortyna,  and  the  '  other  Churches 
in  Crete,'  etc.  They  are  mostly  particular  Churches, 
and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  with 
Westcott  (Epp.  of  St.  John,  p.  xxviii),  that  the 
•  word  is  used  or  letters  with  a  general  applica- 
tion (though  specially  addressed)  which  made  no 
claim  to  canonical  authority.'  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  process  by  which  these  Epp. 
came  to  form  a  collection  and  to  rank  as  canonical, 
so,  in  the  history  of  the  names  given  to  them  as  a 
group  in  the  Eastern  Church  and  in  the  Western, 
all  is  by  no  means  clear  yet. 

Literature. — Seethe  usual  books  on  NT  Introd.,  especially 
those  by  Hug,  Hilgenfeld,  lileek,  Jiilicher  ;  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  Comm.  on  the  Epp.,  e.g.  Westcott  on  The  Ep.  of  St.  John ; 
the  standard  books  on  the  Canon  o(  NT,  esp.  Westcott,  General 
Survey  of  Canon  of  NT  ;  Chart^ris,  Canonicity ;  Ueuss,  HUt. 
of  Canon  ;  also  Kirchhofer's  Qitellensammlung  ;  Oloag,  Introd. 
to  the  Cath.  Epp.  pp.  1-11;  Eusebius,  ut  tup.;  Pott,  Proleg. 
ad  Ep.  CathoHcas,  pp.  1-58  ;  Mayerhoff,  Einleit.  in  die  I'etr. 
Schriflen,  pp.  31-41 ;  Herzogr,  RE ;  Sanday,  BL  on  Inspiration  ; 
Harnack,  Lehrb.  d.  Dogmengesch.,  who  assigns  their  author- 
ship to  unknown  prophets  or  teachers  such  as  appear  in  the 
Didache.  S.  D.  ¥.  SaLMOND. 

CATHUA  (A  KaOovd,  B  Kovd),  1  Es  S**.— One  of 
the  heads  of  families  of  temple  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  from  captivity.  It  appears 
to  correspond  to  Giddel  in  Ezr  2" ;  cf.  Neh  V^. 

CATTLE.— No  fewer  than  six  Heb.  and  two  Gr. 
words  are  tr.  in  the  Bible  by  cattle.  1.  njp? 
mikneh.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
wealth  or  possessions.  It  is  so  tr.  Ec  2^,  where 
I«ii  ni37  n.ii7P  is  rendered  AV  'possessions  of  great 
and  small  cattle,'  KV  'possessions  of  herds  and 
flocks.'  Among  nomads,  whose  riches  consist 
principally  in  herds  and  Hocks,  the  word  for  pos- 
sessions came  to  mean  cattle.  Thus  the  Arab,  indl, 
pi.  amwdl,  when  used  in  connexion  with  the  shep- 
herd's life,  usually  means  cattle  in  the  generic 
sense.  Mikneh  certainly  includes  horses,  asses, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  (Gn  47^*),  where  Joseph  says, 
'  give  your  cattle  (crjpo),  and  1  will  give  you  for 
your  cattle'  (orupp). '  The  narrator  then  states  (v.^") 
that  'they  brought  their  cattle  (cn'ipc)  .  .  .  horses 
.  .  .flocks  (jKsn  'd,  RVra  cattle  of  the  flocks)  .  .  . 
cattle  of  the  herds  ("liJ^n  'c,  RVm  also  cattle  of  the 
herds)  .  .  .  asses ;  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for 
all  their  cattle  '  (nn'jp?-'?!).  The  historian  then  says 
(47^^),  '  my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle ' 
{n:}rt^r\  'c).  Mikneh  may  also  be  understood,  in  all 
passages  where  its  meaning  is  not  otherwise  defined, 
to  include  all  the  domestic  animals,  which  con- 
stituted so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hebrews. 
Mikneh  is  also  rendered  herd  as  above  (Gn  47^"), 
and  flocks  (Ps  78**).  The  expression  nipo  tjx  (Gn 
46^-'),  awkwardly  rendered  in  text  AV  '  their  trade 
hath  been  to  feed  cattle,'  RV  'they  have  l)een 
keepers  of  cattle,'  is  better  rendered  as  AVm  '  they 
are  men  of  cattle,'  or,  stUl  better,  herdmen.  An- 
other meaning  of  the  root  njij,  from  which  mikneh 
is  derived,  is  to  buy,  and  in  Hiphil  to  caiise  to 
buy,  i.e.  to  sell.  This  is  the  true  meaning  in  the 
passage  (Zee  13')  *wpn  dtx,  where  AV  has  rendered 
the  clause  'man  taught  me  to  keep  cattle,'  as  if 
njij,  which  means  also  to  possess,  meant  particularlj- 
to  posscfs  or  keep  cattle.  RV  renders  the  passage 
'I  have  been  made  a  bondman,'  i.e.  man  has  sold 
me.  2.  n:fn^  behSvuih,  ti'''  cattle  in  the  places  where 
it  occurs  M-ith  n-n  (Gn  l"-2»  3"  S\  Ps  148>»,  Is  46'), 
also,  arbitrarily,  in  many  other  places.  Probably 
the  I'^ng.  word  henst.  which  is  as  fiexible  in  its 
meaning  and  use  aabehcmdh,  would  more  adequately 
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express  it.  3.  JKS  zu'n.  This  word  is  translated 
AV  'cattle'  in  two  places  (Gn  30«  31-"),  in  both 
of  wliich  RV  has  '  tlocks,'  i.e.  both  sheep  and  goats. 
4.  ">S5  bakAr.  This  word,  which  means  o3xn,  is 
rendered  in  one  place  cattle  ( Jl  1"),  155  -i-i;; '  herds  of 
cattle.'  5.  Tys  be'ir.  Twice  in  AV  translated  cattle 
(Xu  20*,  Ps  78«),  KV  adds  Nu  208- ".  See  Beast. 
6.  ■•^  seh.  This  word,  which  primarily  means  one 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  (cf.  Arab,  shdt),  is 
once  tr.  AV  'lesser  cattle,'  RV  'sheep'  (Is  1^), 
and  once  AV,  RV  'small  cattle'  (Is  43»).  See 
Sheep. 

The  word  'cattle'  occurs  twice  in  NT,  once  (Jn 
4^*)  as  the  tr"  of  dp^fifutra,  and  once  (Lk  IT')  in 
the  collocation  'feeding  cattle'  {roitjuilvoin-a,  RV 
'  keeping  sheep ').  G.  E.  Post. 

CAUDA  (KavSa.  in  B,  confirmed  by  a  few  inferior 
authorities,  by  Kav8u  in  Suidas,  Kavdos  in  Notitia 
Episcopatuum,  viii.  240 ;  Gaudus  in  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  iv.  12  (61),  and  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  114.  KXaida 
is  the  form  in  k,  supported  by  the  majority  of  other 
authorities,  and  by  KXavSos  in  Ptol.  iiL  15.  8 ; 
Hierocles,  Symcd.  651,  2,*  and  Notitia  Episcop. 
9.  149 ;  and  KXouSfa  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris 
Magni,  §  328,  AV  Claada)  was  an  island  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Crete.  Amid  the  varying  forms  of  the 
name,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  forms  in 
which  the  letter  L  is  omitted,  as  is  proved  beyond 
dispute  bv  the  mod.  forms  Gavdho  in  Greek  and 
Gozzo  in  Italian.  The  Alex,  ship  laden  with  com 
in  which  Paul  sailed  from  Myra  for  Rome,  after 
lying  becalmed  for  a  considerable  time  in  Fair 
fiavens,  proceeded  on  its  course  favoured  bv  a 
light  northerly  breeze  ;  but  shortly  after  rotmding 
Cape  Matala  (about  4  miles  on  its  course),  while 
the  vessel  was  standing  towards  W.X.W.  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Messara,  it  was  caught  by 
a  sudden  eddying  blast  from  E.N.E.,  which  struck 
down  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  island,  and 
it  could  do  nothing  except  scud  before  the  wind, 
until,  after  running  about  23  miles,  it  was  able  to 
get  under  the  lee  of  Cauda  (Ac  27^"),  where  in 
calmer  water  it  became  possible  to  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  ship.  The  perfect  agreement  of 
the  description  in  Ac  with  the  natural  teatures  and 
winds  of  the  coast  (where,  according  to  Captain 
Stewart,  R.N.,  'southerly  winds  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind ')  has  been  admir- 
ably brought  out  by  James  Smith  in  his  Voyage 
anci  Shiptcreck  of  St.  Paid,  p.  96  ff.  According  to 
Suidas,  wild  asses  of  unusually  large  size  lived  on 
the  island.  There  was  a  city  on  the  island,  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  Byzantine  times.  It 
lay  almost  due  S.  of  Phcenix,  and  is  mentioned 
next  to  it  in  the  Byzantine  authorities. 

AV.  M.  Ramsay. 

CAUL  (Fr.  cale,  a  small  cap  or  head-dress.  Now 
obsol.). — 1.  (r^i^y)  The  fatty  envelope  of  the  liver, 
which,  Avith  the  fat  of  the  ladneys  and  other  inward 
parts  (Ex  29^'-  ■^,  Lv  3*,  etc.),  was  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  In  Hos 
13*  the  rending  of  the  caul  or  enclosure  ("r:?) 
of  the  heart  is  a  term  of  uttermost  destruction. 
See  MEDicrs'E. 

2.  :•;•;?  Is  3",  RV  '  networks.'  This  was  most 
probably  the  small  head-veil,  now  of  fine  net- 
work or  art  muslin  with  floral  designs,  worn  in 
the  East  over  the  brow  and  crown,  and  fastened 
loosely  behind  the  neck  under  the  hair.  It  is 
counted  indelicate  to  go  to  the  door  or  garden 
without  it.  Much  art  is  often  expended  upon  it. 
It  is  fringed  with  silk  embroidery,  and  adorned 
with  gold  thread,  tiny  gilt  discs,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  Heb.  shabis  seems  to  have  the  same 
root-meaning  as  the  Arab,   mutashabba-i,  applied 

*  Constantine  Porphjrt^,  de  Them.,  is  hardly  an  isdependent 
authority,  but  depends  on  Hierocles,  whom  he  very  often  quotes. 


to  the  network  or  interlacing  of  tree-branches ; 
and  similarly,  the  Arab,  term  for  fine  dama.sk  of 
branch  and  foliage-like  design  is  mu-shajjar,  from 
shajarah,  a  tree.  G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

CAUSE. — ^The  obsol.  phrase  '  for  his  c'  = '  for  his 
sake '  is  used  2  Co  7"  '  1  did  it  for  his  c.  that  had 
done  the  \*Tong'  {tweKev).  Cf.  Ps 69«  Pr.  Bk.  'Let 
not  them  that  trust  in  thee  ...  be  ashamed  for 
my  c'  ('3,  AV  'for  my  sake,'  RV  'through  me'). 
Twice  'c.'  is  used  in  the  vague  sense  of  'matter' 
(as  if  on  the  way  to  Ital.  cosa,  Fr.  chose) :  1  K  12" 
'  the  c.  was  from  the  Lord  '  (.^^o,  LXX  neTcurrpotfHj, 
RV  '  it  was  a  thing  brought  about  of  the  Lord)  ; 
2  Ch  10"  '  the  c.  was  of  God '  (n;rj,  LXX  as  before, 
the  only  occurrences  of  the  Gr.  as  of  the  Heb. ;  RV 
'  it  was  brought  about  of  God ').  Causeless  is  an 
adv.  in  1  S  25-'^  '  thou  hast  shed  blood  c'  ;  but  not  in 
P'r  26^  '  the  ctirse  c.  shall  not  come '  (both  cj-,  RV 
here  '  that  is  c.,'  after  Geneva).        J.  Hastixgs. 

CAUSEWAY.— This  is  the  spelling  of  mod.  edd. 
of  AV  (except  in  Pr  15^*")  for  the  1611  spelling 
'causey.'  But  the  words  are  not  the  same.  A 
causey  is  a  mormd  or  dam,  made  by  treading  (late 
Lat.  ealcidre),  and  a  causeway  is  a  way  or  road 
formed  on  such  a  mound.  It  occurs  1  Ch  26^^  " ; 
Is  7'  AVm  (1611  causeway)  for  '  highway '  in  text : 
the  Heb.  (■^V?o  mesUlah)  means  a  way  '  cast  up ' 
or  raised  up.  J.  Hasttxgs. 

CAYE  (TTj^,  (rri^auop,  spelunca). — 1.  Palestine  is 
a  region  aboimding  in  caves  :  hence  the  frequent 
reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  Natural  caves 
and  caverns  are  to  be  found  in  most  coimtries 
formed  of  limestone  strata  and  considerably  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  level ;  such  as  Malta,  Sicily, 
parts  of  Italy,*  and  Derbyshire  in  England.  In 
such  countries  the  underground  acidulated  waters 
dissolve  channels  for  themselves  out  of  the  rock, 
and  upon  a  change  of  level  with  reference  to  their 
outlet,  they  leave  these  channels  for  others;  the 
old  chaimels  becoming  caverns  with  generally  dry 
floors,  and  roofs  decorated  with  stalactites.  The 
elevated  character  of  Western  Palestine  and  its 
calcareous  structure  have  naturally  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  caves  which  in  OT  times,  and  still 
later,  have  become  interwoven  with  the  historical 
events  of  that  country ;  and,  as  Dean  Stanley 
observes,  when  Christianity  became  degraded  in 
the  early  centuries,  caves,  the  real  or  supposed 
scenes  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  became  the 
seats  of  worship  amongst  the  Eastern  Christians. 
Thus  the  'cave  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre '  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  'cave  of  the  ^N^ativity'  at  Bethlehem,t 
both  discovered  or  identified  (according  to  Eusebius) 
by  the  empress  Helena,  have  remained  shrines  of 
semi-idolatrous  devotion  down  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Prehistoric  man  appears  to  have  made  caves 
his  dwelling  wherever  available,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Horites  of  Mount  Seir  (Gn  14* 
36^),  who  were  cave  dwellers  as  their  name  implies, 
were  the  representatives  of  early  cave-dwelling 
races  of  other  coimtries.  t  The  Sorites  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Edomites;  and  the  vast  caverns 
artificially  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock  of 
Petra,  the  Edomite  capital,  attest  the  extent  to 
which  these  early  inhabitants  made  use  of  such 
hollows  both  for  habitations  and  as  sepulchres  for 
the  dead.§    See  Driver  on  Dt  2^*. 

*  '  Qoatnor  sant  nxMitaiue  gentes,  Tarati,  Soffinati,  Balari. 
Aconites,  in  apelnncis  haWtantwi,'  Stnbo,  y.  223. 

t  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  no  anthoritrjr  in  theaoooont 
of  the  Nativity  for  connecting  the  event  with  a  cave :  see  Mt 
2U,  Lky.a. 

t  Strabo,  L  42,  xvL  775,  776t 

§  The  cayems  ot  Upper  Egypt,  hewn  out  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, '  the  Nnbaan  SaadsUme/  were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  tat  similar  purposes. 
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3.  Caves  were  largely  made  use  of  in  tlie  troublous 
times  of  Israelitish  nistory  as  places  of  refuge  :  as 
such  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned : — 

(a)  The  cave  in  the  hills  above  Zoar  inhabited  by 
Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gn  liP). 

(b)  The  cave  of  Makkedah  at  Beth-horon,  in 
•which  the  live  kings  of  the  Canaanites  hid  them- 
selves (Jos  W% 

(c)  Caves  in  which  the  Israelites  hid  themselves 
from  the  AIidianit«s  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Jg  6-),  and  from  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  S  13").  Both  these  references  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  caves,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
•were  very  numerous  in  these  times ;  some  of  them 
may  be  now  covered  over  and  their  entrances 
hidden  from  view. 

(d)  One  of  the  most  celebrated  caves  in  biblical 
history  was  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David 
took  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Saul  (1  S  22', 
2  S  23").  Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Jos  121"), 
and  the  cave  was  probably  the  largest  of  several 
occupying  a  position  near  the  summit  of  the  table- 
land, and  overlooking  the  Plains  of  Philistia.* 

(c)  The  cave  of  En-gedi,  in  the  cliffs  overlooking 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  another  place  of  refuge  for 
David,  after  he  had  been  dislodged  from  the  cave 
of  Adullam  (1  S23'»  243).     See  Ekgedi. 

(/)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  fed  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (1  K  IS"").  This 
cave  was  probably  situated  on  the  flank  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

The  above  instances  explain  the  language  of 
Is  2*<'-  ^®- "  where  '  men  shall  go  into  the  caves  of 
the  rocks,  and  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from 
before  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  majesty,  ■when  he  ariseth  to  shake  mightily 
the  earth. 

4.  Caves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  were  used 
as  places  of  sepulture  :  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
purchased  of  Epliron  the  Hittite,  Avas  the  sepulchre 
of  Sarah  (Gn  23'*),  and  afterwards  of  Abraham 
(Gn  2o»),  Isaac  (35-'7-29),  and  Jacob  (SO'^).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  mosque  of  Hebron 
covers  the  last  resting-place  of  the  patriarchs  ;  it 
is  a  spot  considered  of  tlie  highest  sanctity  by  the 
Arab  tribes,  f  E.  Hull. 

CEDAR  (nx  'erez,  jc^Spos,  cedrus). — We  cannot 
enter  intelligently  on  the  discussion  of  the  cedar 
without  premising  that  the  Heb.  word  'erez  was 
probably  used  for  three  or  more  different  trees.  In 
this  it  resembles  its  English  equivalent.  Cedar, 
in  English,  is  used  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  for 
the  Bermuda  cedar,  of  which  lead  pencils  are 
made,  for  Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.,  and  for 
Cupressus  thyoides,  L.,  and  other  trees.  The  cedar 
wood,  which  (ace.  to  P)  ■was  used  with  scarlet 
and  hyssop  for  purification  (Lv  14'',  Nu  19"),  was 
not,  in  all  probability,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
a  plant  obtainable  in  Sinai,  and  afterwards  in 
Palestine.  Such  a  tree  is  Juniperus  Phmnicea,  L., 
which  is  found  on  Mt.  Hor,  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
Edomitic  limestone  cliffs  overlooking  the  Arabah, 
and  probably  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  If  no 
longer  there,  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to 
hinder  its  liaving  grown  there  formerly.  Houghton 
erroneously  calls  it  oxycedrvs,  which  is  a  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Syria. 

It  is  uncertain  what  tree  is  meant  by  'drazim 
(Nu  24').  They  are  said  to  be  trees  growing  by 
water.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  does  not  grow  in 
moist  places.  On  the  contrary,  it  seeks  the  dry 
sloping  mountain-side,  where  nothing  but  the 
moisture   in    the  clefts    of    the   rocks   nourishes 

♦  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  xii.  2 ;  Conder,  Tent  Work,  p.  163. 
t  /b.  238 ;  see  also  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  L  101,  140 ; 
Bobinaon,  Tratelt,  ii.  79. 


it.  Unless  ■we  suppose,  as  has  been  hinted  in 
the  article  on  Aloe.s,  that  the  location  of  the 
'drazim  is  poetic  licence,  we  must  suppose  some 
water-loving  tree  to  be  intended  in  this  passage, 
certainly  not  the  Cedrus  Libani,  Barr.,  nor  Jnni- 
penis  oxy cedrus.  Lam.,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
coniferaj  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Avicenna  defines  'arz,  in  Arab.,  as  the  well- 
known  juniper  berry.  This  is  the  product  of 
Juniperus  comnncnis,  L. 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  not  already 
cited,  probably  in  all,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  intended.  Let  us  analyse 
them  in  detail.  (1)  It  was  abundant  (1  K  6"'" 
10*").  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cedar  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  Solomon's  day. 
The  remains  of  the  old  forests  exist  above  el- 
Me'asir,  Barftk,  'Ain-Zehalta,  el-^adeth,  Besherri, 
Sir,  and  the  Dunniyeh.  They  probably  covered 
all  the  sub-alpine  peaks  of  Lebanon.  It  is  also 
extremely  prooable  that  the  cedar  flourished  in 
those  days  on  Hermon  and  Antilebanon,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  Lebanon  system,  and  are 
suited  climatically  to  the  growth  of  these  tree.s. 
Large  forests  of  them  exist  in  Amanus,  and  thence 


A  CKDAR  FROM  TUB  BESHERRI   OROVB. 

(It  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  exhibits  the  characteristic 
shape  and  horizontal  ramification.) 

they  extend  northward  and  westward  to  Akher- 
dagh,  and  for  a  long  distance  into  tiie  Taurus.  The 
cedar  existed  also  in  Cyurus ;  and  large  forests 
of  it  are  found  in  the  Atlas  and  the  Himalayas. 
(2)  It  was  a  tall  tree  (Is  2",  Am  2«).  Several  of 
the  trees  in  the  Besherri  grove  are  60  or  70  ft.  hijjh. 
In  Amanus  it  often  reaches  100  ft.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  it  reached  or  exceeded  this  height  in 
Lebanon.  (3)  It  was  not  only  a  tree  'of  a  high 
stature,'  but  one  'with  fair  (beautiful)  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud '  {dense  shade)  (Ezk 
3P).  No  quality  of  the  cedar  tree  is  more  beautiful 
than  its  horizontal  spray,  with  an  upper  surface 
flat,  and  presenting  an  even  carpet  of  dark  green, 
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ornamented  with  its  yellow  staminate  and  purple 
pistillate  cones.  (4)  It  was  suitable  for  the  masts 
of  ships  (Ezk  27").  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
cedar  has  a  thick,  gnarled  trunk,  too  short  for  a 
mast.  This  is  true  of  the  old  weather-beaten 
veterans  in  the  open  groves  of  Lebanon  at  the 
present  day.  But  in  Amanus,  where  the  growth 
IS  close  and  forest-like,  there  are  multitudes 
of  tall  straight  trunks,  every  way  suitable  for 
masts.  Indeed,  many  of  the  younger  trees  of  the 
Besherri  grove  would  make  excellent  masts  for 
ships  of  the  size  of  those  in  Ezekiel's  time.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  consider  the  Finns  Halepens^is, 
Mill.,  as  the  'erez  here  intended.  It  is  curious  that 
this  pine  is  stUl  kno\\Ti  in  some  parts  of  Lebanon 
by  the  name  'arz,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.  But  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  masting 
as  the  true  cedar,  and,  although  abundant  through- 
out Lebanon,  is  also  equally  abundant  in  Pal., 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Ezekiel  would  have  spoken  of  the  tree  distinctively 
as  the  '  cedar  from  Lebanon,'  if  he  had  intended 
the  Aleppo  pine,  which  the  Tyrians  could  have  cut 
from  the  hill-country  close  to  their  city.  (5)  It 
was  suitable  for  beams,  pillars,  and  boards  ( 1  K  6" 
7").  The  cedars  of  Amanus,  where  the  normal 
growth  obtains,  could  furnish  a  board  60  to  80  ft. 
long,  and  6  to  8  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2  or 
more  at  top.  They  could  furnish  pillars  and  beams 
of  any  required  thickness.  The  timber  is  inde- 
structible by  dry  rot  or  borers.  It  is  close-grained, 
sound  to  the  heart,  fragrant,  and  of  a  pleasing 
colour.  We  have  abundant  testimony  as  to  its 
durability.  Pliny  says  that  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  lasted  400  years. 
That  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  lasted  1170 
years.  (6)  It  was  suitable  for  carved  work,  as 
images  (Is  44i^-  ^^).  Cedar  wood  is  better  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  almost  any  other  wood  in  the 
land.     It  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  takes  a  high 

Eolish.  (7)  It  must  be  full  of  sap  (Ps  92i-»).  The 
alsamic  juice  of  the  cedar  exudes  from  every  pore. 
Large  beads  and  nodules  of  the  fragrant  resin  form 
on  the  uninjured  branches.  An  incision  into  the 
bark  is  followed  by  a  copious  distillation  of  the 
same.  Where  two  branches  meet  and  rub  together, 
they  each  pour  out  the  life-giving  sap,  which 
cements  them,  so  that  they  grow  fast  to  one 
another  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  grove  at  Besherri.  (8)  It  was  the  king  of 
trees.  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K  4^).  Abimelech  con- 
cedes its  superiority  (Jg  9'").  It  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  as  'the  glory  of  Lebanon'  (Is  3o'*  60"). 
The  cedars  are  '  the  trees  of  the  Lord '  (Ps  104^^). 
The  Arabs  still  know  them  by  the  name  'arz  er-rubb, 
'  the  cedars  of  the  Lord.'  When  the  cedar  falls, 
the  fir,  itself  a  noble  tree,  howls,  as  a  vassal  for  his 
lord  (Zee  IP-^).  When  Jehoash  wished  to  express 
his  contempt  for  Amaziah,  he  compared  himself  to 
a  cedar  and  Amaziah  to  a  thistle,  and  said,  '  there 
passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and 
trode  down  the  thistle'  (2  K  14^).  The  highest 
boast  of  Sennacherib  was  that  he  would  '  cut  down 
the  tall  cedars'  (Is  37-*).  (9)  Of  this  tree  much 
of  the  temple  was  built,  also  the  palaces  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  many  other  grand  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  at  that  epoch  that  the 
denudation  of  Lebanon  began. 

The  cedar  is  known  by  the  natives  of  restricted 
localities  in  Lebanon  by  two  other  names.  Thus 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Ain-Zehalta, 
Bftrftk,  and  el-MeTvsir  call  their  cedars  ibhul.  '  The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  call  it  tnitb. 

G.  E.  Post. 
CEILING.— See  Cieling. 

CELIBACY.— See  Marriage. 


CELLAR.— In  AV  only  (1  Ch  27=^-  '^)  for  wine  or 
for  oil.  The  Heb.  (lyiw)  is  common  for  any  store  or 
storehouse.  RV  gives  'c'  for  AV  'secret  place' 
in  Lk  IP*,  reading  KpvirTtj  'a  vault,'  'crypt,'  for 
Kpvirrbv  '  hidden. '  The  Greek  word  is  used  oy  Jos. 
BJ  V.  vii.  4,  'They  set  the  tower  on  fire,  and 
leapt  into  the  c.  beneath.'    See  House. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

CENCHRE^.— Cenchrese  or  Kenchreae  (not,  as 
AV,  Cenchrea ;  usually  spelt  Keyx-,  by  T.,  WH 
Kevx-),  where  St.  Paul,  before  sailing  for  Syria,  had 
his  hair  shorn  in  compliance  with  a  vow  (Ac  18^*), 
and  where  Phoebe  was  a  deaconess  (Ro  16*).  C. 
was  the  seaport  of  Corinth,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus  (see  Corinth).  It  doubtless  had  its 
share  in  the  bustle,  luxury,  and  licence  of  the 
mother  -  city ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul,  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  local  church, 
whose  deaconess  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
apostle's  letter  to  the  Roman  Church. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

CENDEBiGUS  (Kevde^aios),  a  general  of  Anti- 
ochus  Vll.  Sidetes,  who  was  given  the  command 
of  the  sea  -  coast,  and  sent  with  an  army  into 
Palestine  in  order  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Anti- 
ochus  against  Simon  Maccabseus  (comp.  Atheno- 
Bius).  Cendebseus  occupied  Jamnia,  fortified 
Kidron,  a  place  not  otherwise  known,  and  then 
began  to  make  raids  upon  Judaea.  Owing  to  his 
advanced  age  Simon  did  not  go  out  to  battle 
himself,  but  placed  his  two  sons,  Judas  and  John, 
in  command.  The  battle  took  place  in  a  plain 
not  far  from  Modin ;  and  the  Jews,  although 
obliged  to  cross  a  torrent-bed  before  commencing 
the  attack,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Cende- 
bseus, and  pursued  the  Syrians  as  far  as  Kidron 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashdod  (1  Mac  15^  16^; 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  vii.  3).  H.  A.  White. 

CENSER. — Two  Heb.  words  are  thus  rendered  in 
our  Eng.  version,  nnnn  and  n-iEpp.  The  latter,  from 
the  same  root  as  the  word  for  incense,  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX  in  the  two  places  where  it  occurs 
(2  Ch  2618,  Ezk  8")  evpuarripiop.  For  this  reason 
XpvffoDv  dvfiiaT-fipiov  of  He  %*  has  been  understood 
since  Jerome's  time  to  mean  '  golden  censer '  ( AV, 
RV).  The  best  modern  authorities,  however,  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  golden  altar  of 
incense'  (so  RVm  after  Bleek,  Del.  etc.),  a  sense  in 
which  the  word  frequently  occurs  in  Philo  and 
Josephus  (for  refi'.  see  Thayer,  NT  Lex.  sttb  voc). 

Elsewhere  in  OT  the  vessel  used  to  carry  the 
charcoal  on  which  the  incense  was  burned  is  termed 
n^r^o.  In  AV  and  RV  our  translators  have  only  in 
certain  cases  given  the  rendering  '  censer,'  pre- 
ferring '  Firepan '  in  those  passages,  apparently, 
where  the  nnoa  is  mentioned  among  the  utensils 
connected  with  the  altar  of  burnt-ofiering,  as  in  Ex 
273,  Nu  4"  RV*  etc. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  distinction,  one  and  the 
same  utensil  being  intended  throughout.  The  nnri? 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  not  merely  of 
lifting  the  glowing  charcoal  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-ofiering, — so  much  is  indicated  by  its  ety- 
mology from  nnn  to  take  up  '  live  coals '  from  the 
hearth, — but  also  of  containing  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  burn  at  least  two  handfuls  of  incense  (Lv  16*^). 
We  may  therefore  think  of  it  as  a  bowl-shaped 
implement  furnished  with  a  short  handle, — in  other 
words,  as  a  species  of  ladle.  The  censers  of  the 
Pent,  (only  in  P)  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
great  altar,  probably  bronze  (Ex  27^,  cf.  Nu  16^-  ^^). 
Those  of  Solomon's  temple  were  of  gold  (1  K  7*^, 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  in  Smith's  DB,^  i.  p.  552,  that  the 
vessels  enumerated  (Nu  41-*)  are  those  of  '  the  golden  Altar,  i.e. 
of  incense.'  These  have  been  mentioned  but  not  named  in  v.  10. 
Besides,  '  the  altar'  (v.iS)  ia  invariably  in  the  Pent,  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofifering. 
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2  K  25^').  A  censer  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  daily  offering  in  Tamid  v.  4,  5, 
Yoma  iv.  4.  The  favourite  LXX  renderings  are 
TVXI.OV  (cf.  Sir  50")  and  OvtaKti  (cf.  1  Mac  1'-"). 

It  is  now  impossible  to  say  in  what  respect,  if 
at  all,  the  n^n?  dillered  from  the  n-i^pp.  Delitzsch 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  identifying  (art.  '  Rjiuch- 
erpfanne'  in  Riehm's  HBA")  tlie  latter  with  the 
vessel  designated  'j?  (see  Nu  7^**'),  EV  spoon,  more 
probably  a  bowl  with  a  handle,  and  therefore  of 
similar  shape  to  nijin?  (hence  LXX  OvtcrKt}),  in  any 
case  a  vessel  in  which  the  incense  M'as  kept  (cf.  the 
n^ss  with  incense  on  the  table  of  shewLread,  Ex 
25"").  The  context  in  which  it  occurs  (see  above) 
requires  us,  in  each  case,  to  see  in  the  nit$t>Q  a 
proper  censer. 

The  censer  (Xt/Savwris)  appears  along  vnth  incense 
in  the  imagery  of  the  Apoc.  (8^- ").  In  5*  the  '  golden 
vials  {<pid\ai)  full  of  odours '  (RV  more  correctly 
*  the  golden  bowls  full  of  incense ')  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nisj  or  incense-holders  just  men- 
tioned. For  the  use  of  this  vessel  in  Herod's 
temple  see  Tamid  v.  vi. 

Among  the  implements  of  the  golden  candlestick 
were  its  nhnre?,  E V  snuff  dishes.  These  were  prob- 
ably not  trays  for  the  snufiers  as  the  LXX  render- 
ing in  Ex  25**  (virdOefxa)  would  suggest,  but  rather  a 
utensil  of  the  same  shape  as  the  censer,  in  which 
to  receive  and  carry  away  the  burnt  portions  of  the 
wicks. 

Representations  of  the  censers  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  are  still  extant.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  small  pot  or  cup  with  a  long  handle 
(Kitto,  Encycl.  Bitl.  Lit.  1862,  p.  461)  into  which 
little  pellets  of  incense  were  projected  at  intervals 
by  the  priest. 

In  early  Christian  times  the  use  of  censers  is  not 
mentioned ;  it  appears  to  have  commenced  about 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  probably  for  antiseptic  fumiga- 
tion. In  the  8th  cent.,  however,  their  use  was 
general,  and  directions  for  their  adoption  were 
given  by  local  synods.  But  symbolical  meanings 
became  by  degrees  attached  to  the  burning  of 
incense.  In  many  cathedrals  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country  very  valuable  thuribles  or 
censers  of  gold  and  silver  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  162; 
Thucyd.  vi.  46  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21-24)  are  still  to  be 
found,  some  of  them  Aveighing  as  much  as  16  lbs., 
and  evidently  not  intended  to  be  swung  like  the 
ordinary  censer.  In  form  modern  censers  vary 
considerably,  being  usually  oval,  but  sometimes 
square.  The  ordinary  form  used  by  the  Jews  is  of 
an  octagonal  shape.  In  Euroj)e  they  are  generally 
furnished  with  a  perforated  lid,  and  have  three  chains 
to  the  lower  portion,  a  fourth  chain  being  attached 
to  the  lid,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  when  required. 
There  is  usually  a  small  shallow  pan  enclosed  in 
the  censer  to  receive  live  charcoal.  They  are 
now  usually  made  of  brass,  as  used  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  services.  The  incense  used  for  the 
censer  is  generally  carried  by  an  acolyte  in  a  boat- 
shaped  brass  box,  containing  a  spoon  for  sprinkling 
it  on  the  censer. 

Literature. —Sonneschmid,  D«  Thpmiaterio  sanctissimo 
(Vitel.  17-23 :  Deylinpr,  Obs.  ii.  665  seq.  ;  Ugolini,  Thesaur.  xi. ; 
Wentze  in  Nov.  Biblioth.  Brev.  v.  337  tea. ;  Zeibrich.  De  Thur 
Gerb.  1768 ;  Royal,  De  Thurib.  724 ;  Benzinger,  Ueb.  Arch 
444  f.;  Schiirer,  UJP  u.  i.  295. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  and  E.  M.  Holmes. 
CENSUS.— See  David,  Quimnius. 

CENTURION  (Latin,  centurio ;  Gr.  Kevrvpiuv 
in  Mk ;  eKarovdoxris,  iKarSvapxoi  in  Mt,  Lk,  and 
Ac, — see  critical  authorities  in  Grimm-Thayer  for 
the  two  forms  of  this  word). — An  officer  in  the 
Roman  army  in  command  of  a  century  (centuria), 
which  corresponded  to  the  civil  curia,  and  consisted 


of  a  body  of  men  numbering  from  50  to  100, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  legion  of  which  it  was 
a  subdivision.  Though  resembling  a  British  cap- 
tain in  the  size  of  the  unit  under  his  command, 
the  centurion  in  social  position  was  equal  only  to  a 
British  non-commissioned  ollicer.  He  could  not 
become  more  than  a  centurion,  except  through 
exceptional  circumstances,  but  left  the  service 
when  his  time  was  up  and  settled  in  some  small 
town,  to  live  on  the  smaller  or  larger  fortune  he 
had  acquired  in  the  wars. 

We  meet  with  centurions  in  the  NT  on  five 
occasions — two  of  these  being  connected  with 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  one  with  St. 
Peter,  and  two  with  St.  Paul.  1.  At  Capernaum 
a  centurion  came  to  Jesus  to  seek  healing  for  his 
servant  (Mt  8^-^\  Lk  7--^").  This  man  was  a 
GentUe,  but  probably  not  a  Roman,  because  the 
occurrence  took  place  in  tlie  dominions  of  Herod 
Antipas  (see  Holtzmann,  Handkom.  inloc).  The 
Herods  would  be  inclined  to  imitate  their  Roman 
patrons  in  the  organisation  of  their  armies. 
The  centurion  shows  a  warm  sympathy  for  his 
slave,  such  as  was  rare  among  Romans.  His 
reference  to  his  being  a  man  under  authority, 
having  soldiers  under  him,  would  be  esp.  appropri- 
ate on  the  lips  of  a  subordinate  officer  to  whom  the 
duty  of  obeying  his  superiors  was  as  familiar  as 
that  of  commanding  his  men.  The  Capernaum 
centurion  had  probably  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  city,  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
guarded  by  a  garrison.  There  he  had  been  so 
attracted  by  the  good  qualities  of  Judaism  as  to 
have  built  a  synagogue,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  evidently  he  was  not  a  proselyte.  He 
evinced  great  kindness  of  heart,  humility,  and 
faith — the  exceptional  strength  of  his  faith  sur- 
prising and  delighting  our  Lord.  2.  A  centurion 
was  in  charge  of  the  execution  of  Jesus.  This  man 
must  have  oeen  in  the  Roman  army,  as  the  cruci- 
fixion was  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Roman  Procurator.  The  Synoptists  note 
the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  According 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Truly  this  '  (Mk  '  this  man  ')  '  was  the  son  (or 
a  son)  of  God'  (Mt  27",  Mk  15^);  and  according 
to  St.  Luke  'he  glorified  God,  saying.  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man '  (Lk  23'*^).  Whichever 
phrase  he  used,  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  as 
a  heathen  he  fully  appreciated  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  impres.sed  with 
our  Lord's  goodness  and  greatness.  This  centurion 
appears  again  a  little  later  when  Pilate  inquires  of 
him  as  to  the  fact  and  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
(Mk  15''^).  3.  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  baptized 
and  received  into  the  Church  (Ac  10),  was  a 
centurion  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Caesarea,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Procurator,  and  belonged  to 
the  '  Italian  band ' — (which  see).  It  is  evident 
from  the  narrative,  that  Cornelius,  like  the 
Capernaum  centurion,  had  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  serv'ing  ;  but  it  is  also  eviacnt  that  he  had 
not  become  a  proselyte — or  St.  Peters  scruples 
would  not  have  needea  to  be  removed  by  the  vision 
on  the  house-top,  and  it  seems  clear  tliat  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  light  he  perceived 
in  Judaism.  4.  Several  centurions  of  the  cohort 
at  Jerusalem  under  the  command  of  a  chiliarch 
(called  '  the  chief  captain '  in  Ac  2P^  AV  and 
RV)  appear  during  the  riot  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
subsequent  rescue  of  St.  Paul  and  his  arrest  (Ac 
2pa  22»-  28  231'-  2^).  There  would  be  ten  centurions 
to  a  cohort  if  the  numbers  were  complete.  8. 
After  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  St.  Paul  was  conducted 
to  Rome  under  the  charge  of  a  centurion  named 
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Julius,  with  whom  he  came  to  be  on  very  friendly 
terms  (Ac  27i"-*'  28").  This  centurion  was  'of 
Augustus'  band '  (which  see),  Ac  27^. 

W.  F.  Adexey. 
CEPHAS.— See  Peter. 

CERTAIM.— 1.  The  orig.  meaning  of  c.  is  fixed 
or  delinite,  not  fluctuating.  It  is  seen  in  Ex  16* 
'  gather  a  c.  rate  every  day '  (isi'5  cji*^^,  RV  '  a 
day's  portion  every  day ') ;  2  Ch  8"  '  after  a  c. 
rate  every  day'  (ov^  m*n5^,  RV  *as  the  duty  of 
every  day  required');  Neh  11^  'a  c.  portion  .  .  . 
for  the  singers,  due  every  day'  {ici'3  ci'-c'^  '"W^Sj 
RV  'a  settled  provision  ...  as  every  day  re- 
quired ') ;  1  Co  4"  '  we  .  .  .  have  no  c.  dweUing- 
place '  (drrarovfiey).  See  also  Dn  2**  '  the  dream  is 
c'  (2T.  'fixed,'  cf.  2*  '  I  know  of  certainty,'  same 
Heb. ) ;  Ac  25^  '  of  whom  I  have  no  c  thing  to 
write'  (do-c^aX^).  Or  c.  after  being  ascertained, 
Dt  13^*  '  Then  shalt  thou  inquire,  and  make 
search,  and  ask  diligently;  and,  behold,  if  it  be 
truth,  and  the  thing  c'  (ii::^),  and  17*.  In  this 
sense  is  the  phrase  '  for  certain,'  1  K  ^,  Jer  26" ; 
and  '  for  a  certain,'  1  K  2*^  '  laiow  for  a  c'  (RV 
'  for  c.'),  where  the  a  is  redundant.     See  A. 

2.  When  a  person  or  thing  is  taken  out  of  the 
fluctuating  multitude  and  tixed  in  the  mind,  it 
need  not  be  further  specified,  and  so  becomes  in- 
definite, as  in  the  common  phrases  '  a  certain  man,' 
etc.  (Heb.  f"k,  »'x,  or  ^^^t,  Gr.  tk  mostly,  also 
dpeporrm,  Mt  18=^  21»  22^,  and  eh).  Thus  we  have, 
Ac  8*  '  a  c.  water ' ;  5^  *  a  c.  part '  ;  Lk  23^'  '  a  c. 
sedition'  ;  2  Ch  18^  'after  c.  years' ;  Ezr  10**  'c. 
chiefs  of  the  fathers'  (RV  'c.  heads  of  fathers' 
houses') ;  and  Dn  8^  '  I  heard  one  saint  speaking, 
and  another  saint  said  unto  that  c.  saint  which 
spake,'  where  we  see  the  word  changing  from  its 
definite  to  its  indefinite  use.  'Certain'  in  this 
sense  is  freq.  used  alone,  where  we  now  use  the 
vaguer  *  some,'  as  Nu  16^  '  c.  of  the  children  of 
Israel ' ;  1  Ch  19*  '  there  went  c.  and  told  David ' ; 
Lk  8^  '  it  was  told  him  by  c.  which  said ' ;  18» 
'  unto  c.  which  trusted  in  themselves.' 

Certainly.  1  S  20* '  Thy  father  certainlr  know- 
eth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,^  not  '  it 
is  certain  that  thy  father  knoweth,'  but  'thy 
father  knoweth  for  a  certaintv'  (Heb.  jn;  ri;,  RV 
'knoweth  weU');  so  20^,  Gn  43^,  Jer  13^  40** 
42^*-  ^.  Same  Heb.  in  Jos  23^  '  know  for  a 
certainty ' ;  1  K  2*^  '  know  for  certain ' ;  2*^  '  know 
for  a  certain ' ;  Jer  26"  '  know  ye  for  certain.' 

Certainty  is  used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  'the 
fact,'  or  '  actual  circumstances,'  in  Lk  1*  '  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  c.  of  those  things'  (dtr^Xeta) ; 
Ac  21»*  22»  (rb  dff<pa\ii).  Cf.  Shaks.  Ham.  IV.  v. 
140— 

•  If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
0£  your  dear  father's  death.' 

J.  HASTE5fGS. 

CERTIFY,  in  AV,  means  not '  to  make  certain '  or 
'  assure,'  but  simply  '  to  make  to  know,'  '  tell.'  In 
OT  it  occurs  (1)  Ezr  4^^  *«  o^"  7^  (vtw)  ;  (2)  2  S  15* 
(T?v) ;  (3)  Est  2^  (-CK,  RV  'tell').  In  Apocr.  Wis 
IS*  (rpoyiyiliCKw),  Ep.  Jer*  {ayayyiKXta),  Bel*  {deticriu), 
1  Mac  14^  (dxaryeXXw),  2  Mac  1*^  {duxaatpiu,),  2  Mac 
11*  (€t56rej).  In  NT  Gal  1**  '  I  certify  vou'  (7»«- 
pi^a,  RV  '  I  make  known  to  you ').  Cf.  "Ps  39*  Pr. 
Bk.  '  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number 
of  my  days,  that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I 
have  to  live '  ( AV  '  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am,'  RV  '  Let  me  know  how  frail  I  am  ') ;  19^  Pr. 
Bk.  '  One  day  telleth  another,  and  one  night  certi- 
fieth  another.'  J.  Hastdigs. 

CHABRIS  (XojSpetj).— One  of  the  three  rulers  of 
BethuUa,  Jth  6"  8*»  10*. 

CHADIASAI  (B  oL  -Kaiidaai,  A  Xa3<£<riu,  AV  they 


of  Chadias),  1  Es  5**. — They  are  mentioned  with 
the  Ammidioi  as  returning,  to  the  number  of  422, 
with  Zerub.  There  are  no  corresponding  names  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  Fritzsche  {Exeg.  Handb. 
in  loc.)  identifies  them  with  the  people  of  Kedesh 
in  Judah  (Jos  15**).  H.  St.  J.  Thackerat. 

CHOREAS  (Xaipiai,  AV  Chereas)  was  brother 
of  Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
held  command  at  the  fortress  of  Gazara,  i.e.  prob- 
ably Jazer  in  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  (see 
1  Mac  5*^).  Chaereas  was  slain  upon  the  capture 
of  Gazara  by  Judas  ^laccabaeus  (2  Mac  10*^-^). 

H.  A.  White. 

CHAFE. — To  c.  is  to  make  warm  (Lat.  cale- 
facere,  late  Lat.  calefdre,  old  Fr.  chaufer) ;  next  to 
make  warm  by  friction ;  then  (as  with  '  friction ' 
itself)  to  uritate.  In  2  S  17»  only  (AV,  RV)  '  they 
be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field '  [v^  'ti?  •  bitter  of  soul ').    Cf. — 

'  Calmnesse  is  gre*t  adTantage ;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  wann  him  at  his  fire, 
Mark  all  his  wandnngs,  and  enjoy  his  frets.' 

G.  Herbert,  TempU  ('  Church  Porch,*  liiL). 

J.  Hastixgs. 
CHAFF. — The  AV  renders  by  this  term  four 
Heb.  words.  1.  ev~  hashash.  This  word  occurs 
but  twice  iu  OT,  Is  5^  33",  where  it  is  rendered 
AV  '  chaff,'  It  would  be  better  rendered  '  cut  grass ' 
or  'dry  grass'  (as  Is  5**  RV).  2.  pa  or  p  mdz. 
This  is  chaff  separated  from  the  grain  bv  winnow- 
ing. It  is  usually  tr.  in  LXX  x'oi^i  (Ps  1*  35*,  Is  29», 
Hos  13'),  once  x"*!^  axvpov  (Is  17"),  and  once 
KoviopriK  =  dust  (Job  21**).  In  the  Oriental  process 
of  winnowing  by  tossing  the  cut  straw,  grain,  and 
chaff  into  the  air,  the  grain  falls  vertically  back  on 
the  heap,  the  cut  straw  is  canned  a  little  distance 
away  and  deposited  in  another  heap,  while  the 
chaff,  consisting  of  the  husks  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  straw,  is  carried  to  and  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  threshing-floor.  Hence  the  imagery  of  the 
passages  cited.  3.  j^  tebhen,  the  same '  as  the 
Arab,  tibn—eut  gtraw.  This  word  is  only  once  tr. 
'chaff'  (Jer  23*  AV,  where  LXX  rende'rs  Axipo". 
and  RV  '  straw ').  In  aU  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  except  Job  21**,  where  it  is  incorrectlj 
rendered  '  stubble,'  it  is  tr.  '  straw.'  Cut  straw  is 
preferable.  See  Str.\w.  4.  -py  'f/r.  This  is  an 
Aramaic  word  of  somewhat  uncertain  signification. 
Some  have  derived  it  from  the  root  -^?  to  be  blind, 
and  regard  it  as  that  which  blinds,  such  as  the 
minute  particles  called  AV  '  chaff"  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors'  (Dn  2^).  The  LXX  rendering 
Koriofrroi  in  this  passage  would  make  it  the  dtist 
and  not  the  chaff  of  the  threshing-floor.  This  con- 
tains, however,  many  minute  spicules  of  the  straw, 
husks,  and  beards  of  the  grain.  G.  E.  Post. 

CHAIN. — The  Bible  frequently  refers  to  chains, 
and  uses  a  great  variety  of  words  to  describe  the 
different  articles  and  their  uses.  Chains  were 
chiefly  employed  for  ( 1 )  ornament,  (2)  restraint. 

1.  Ornament. — 1.  There  was  the  more  solid  form 
of  simple  or  twisted  rin^  for  the  neck  (i"-j  from 
Tyi ;  cf .  Arab,  rabat,  '  to  bind ').  Such  was  Joseph's 
gold  chain  (Gn  41*^),  also  Ezk  16**.  The  Maronite 
Christians  of  Lebanon  regard  it  as  a  charm  against 
e\-il  spirits,  or  the  evil  eye  (see  Amulet).  It  is 
called  a  tank,  and  in  the  mod.  Arab,  version  of  the 
Bible  by  Van  Dyck  the  ouch  of  the  high  priest's 
dress  is'so  translated.  This  chain  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  Bedawin, 
wear  chains  of  copper  or  brass.  2.  There  was 
a  more  elaborate  form,  made  of  plaited  wire,  like 
(1),  but  with  jewels  inserted  and  pendants  attached, 
or,  instead  of  the  metal  twist,  composed  of  separate 

;  parts  in  squares,  balls,  or  links  (corresp.  to  Arab. 

1  ^Uddat,  'ikd).    It  did  not  encircle  the  neck  closely. 
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like  the  tauk,  but  hung  loosely  from  it.  The  chain 
of  Dn  S^-i*'-*  was  probably  of  this  order,  and 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  Jg  8»«,  Ps  73«,  Ca  4», 
Pr  1".  It  is  customary  in  Syria  to  hang  a  crescent 
of  silver,  called  the  hilAl,  by  a  hair  rope  or  chain 
round  the  necks  of  valuable  camels  or  horses  (cf. 
Jg  821- «),  3.  The  flexible  chain  {rrx^^,  Ar&h.silsilah, 
'Rnk-chain')  for  suspending  and  festooning  pur- 
poses (Ex  28'^.''''^  W\  1  K  7^^  2  Ch  3»-i«).  4.  In 
Nu  31*  IIV  '  ankle-chain '  (which  see).  5.  In  Ca  P** 
(mn,  Arab.  Juiraz)  KV  '  strings  of  jewels'  means  a 
necklace  of  gems,  beads,  or  shells  strung  on  a 
thread.  6.  Hi  Is  3^"  (niEpj,  Arab,  mitafah)  RV 
'  pendants '  means  ear-drops,  in  design  like  a  pearl 
or  drop  of  water. 

2.  Restraint.— ^nmeA  from  the  metal,  copper 
(npm),  La  3''.  In  Jer  39^  52"  chain  is  transl.  fetters 
(see  Fetter)  ;  also  in  AV  in  Jg  16",  2  S  3=«,  2  K 
25'',  2  Ch  33"  36".  Chain  in  Ps  68«  is  corrected  in 
RV  to  'prosperity'  (.T3?''i3).  In  NT  the  references 
to  chains  for  restraint  present  little  difficulty.  The 
chief  terms  are  a\u<ns,  Mk  5^,  Ac  28-»,  2  Ti  V\ 
Rev  20^ :  aeipd  in  2  P  2^  '  chains  of  darkness ' ; 
Sea  fibs  in  Jude  ^  '  everlasting  chains,'  which  be- 
comes a  lig.  '  bond  '  in  Lk  13'*. 

Modern  brass  was  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
but  there  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  feet 
of  prisoners  were  secured  by  a  chain  of  copper  (nvni, 
Arab.  silAsil  naMs,  iriSt))  attached  to  copper  rings 
encircling  each  ankle,  which  were  widened  to 
receive  the  ankle,  and  then  closed  by  a  few  strokes 
of  a  hammer.  For  the  sake  of  safe  custody,  as 
the  soft  copper  rings  might  be  opened,  the  prisoner's 
eyes  were  put  out  (2  K  25'').  In  NT  mention  is 
made  of  the  Roman  custom  of  securing  a  prisoner 
by  a  chain,  one  end  being  fastened  to  the  prisoner's 
wrist  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him  (Ac  12«  2^-%  W.  Carslaw. 

CHALCEDONY.— See  Stones,  Precious. 

CHALDJEA,  CHALDJEANS.— D^f 3  (or  d'^'^s  jnx)  is 

the  U8ual  OT  designation  of  Chaldaea  (Jer  501"  5^24 
24'  25'^) ;  the  same  word  is  seen  in  on-fj  ""« (Gn  11^) 
'Ur  of  the  Chaldees.'  The  Sept.  reads  XaXda'ioi, 
substituting  a  liquid  (1)  for  a  sioilant  (b)  before  a 
dental  (d).  The  corresponding  form  in  the  Assyr. 
inscrip.  is  mdt  Kaldu,  '  land  of  Chalda^ans.' 

i.  The  Land. — The  land  of  the  Chald.ieans,  in 
OT,  usually  covers  what  is  included  in  the  term 
Babylonia,  not  inclusive  of  Mesojiotamia  in  its 
larger  sense,  but  of  the  lower  or  between-rivers 
Babylonia.  Delitzsch  [Paradies,  p.  128  f.)  main- 
tains that  the  Bab.  name  KaMii,  then  KaMii,  is 
but  the  earlier  designation  of  the  '  territory  of  the 
jfiTaJ'  (du,  meaning  'territory'),  a  people  who  held 
sway  over  middle  Babylonia  for  some  time  before 
the  13th  cent.  B.C.  (cf.  also  Del.  Sprache  der 
Kossder).  The  land  of  the  Kaldu,  for  some  cen- 
turies after  B.C.  1000,  was  located  S.E.  of  Babvlon, 
reaching  to  Bit-Yakin  and  the  head  of  the  Pers. 
Gulf,  and  possibly  swinging  round  W.  to  the  edge 
of  the  Arauian  desert.  In  the  inscr.  of  Ramnian- 
nirari  ill.  (Rawlinson,  WAI  i.  35,  No.  1,  line  22) 
Kaldi  covers  all  Babj'lonia  in  the  expression  Sarrdni 
Sa  mdt  Kaldi,  'kings  of  the  land  of  C  Sargon 
always  speaks  of  the  rebel  Merodach-baladan  at 
Babylon  as  iar  mdt  Kfddi,  '  king  of  the  land  of 
Kaldu,'  or  kir  mdt  Bit-Yakin,  'king  of  the  land 
of  Bit-Yakin.'  So  the  Persian  Gulf  is  mentioned 
as  tdmtum  Sa  Bit-Yakin,  interchangeably  with 
tdmtiim  ia  rndt  Kaldi,  indicating  that  the  Pers. 
Gulf  was  the  sea  of  the  Chalda'a  of  that  day. 
Sennacherib  (Rawlinson,  WAI  i.  37,  line  37)  draws 
a  line  between  the  Arabians  and  Aramtvans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  am/lu  Kaldu,  '  the  jieople  of  the 
Chalda-ans,'  on  the  other.  In  the  time  of  the  de- 
cline of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  New  Babylonia  the 


term  Kaldu.  included  N.  and  S.  Babylonia  and  the 
teiTitory  occupied  by  certain  foreign  tribes  and 
peoples  adjacent  to  them,  who  were  later  included 
m  the  name  as  used  by  the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel 
(23''*').  The  later  Chalda'a  was  aoout  400  miles  long 
N.E.  and  S.W.  by  an  average  of  100  miles  in  width. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  may  be  related  to  the  name  of  a  nephew 
of  Abraham,  Chesed  (^7?),  of  which  it  is  a  plural, 
in  Gn  22-"''.  It  is  also  the  same  in  root-form  as  the 
Assyr.  kanadd,  'to  conquer.' 

ii.  The  People.— The  origin  of  the  Chaldaeans 
is  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Whence 
and  when  they  migrated  into  lower  Babylonia  is 
also  an  unsolved  riddle.  Winckler  (Gesrh.  Bab. 
und  Assyr.  p,  99  f.)  finds  the  first  hint  of  such  a 

!)eople  in  the  '  dynasty  of  the  coast-land '  [meer- 
andes],  in  the  person  of  Ea-mukin-sumi,  king  of 
KarduniaS,  where  the  latter's  territory  is  distin- 
guished from  the  *  coast-land,'  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  also  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  Ka-ssite, 
thus  sustaining  a  conjecture  (cf.  Del.  as  above)  that 
the  Kossajans,  the  KasdH,  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
Chaldaeans  in  Babylonia.  If  these  conjectures  are 
true,  then  we  find  already  in  this  period  a  mixed 

?opulation  in  the  lowlands,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
'ers.  Gulf.  But  the  character  of  the  Chaldajans, 
as  we  know  them  afterwards,  is  strongly  Semitic. 
They  pushed  north  from  the  Pers.  Gulf  against 
Babylon,  and  for  centuries  contended  with  Assyria 
for  its  possession.  They  were  in  early  times 
nomads  and  agriculturists,  despising  city  life. 
But  their  contact  with  the  more  advanced  civilisa- 
tion of  lower  Babylonia  led  them  to  respect  and 
to  foster  centres  for  self-protection.  Soon  this 
industrious,  thrifty  people  built  and  fortihed 
cities,  and  extended  their  Ixjundaiies  to  the  north 
against  the  older  and  more  cultured  capitals.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  we  find  north 
of  Babylon  the  '  kingdom '  of  Bit-Dakkuri ;  and 
Sargon,  as  well  as  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  had  their  hands  full  in  holding  at  bay  this 
vigorous  people.  The  Chalda?an  kings  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  were  probably 
heads  oi  diflerent  cities,  states,  or  tribes  of  that 
people.  Merodach-baladan,  son  of  Baladan,  was 
king  of  Bit-Yakin,  Ukin-zir  of  Bit-Amukkani,  and 
Suzub,  a  Chalda^an,  from  some  other  place  or  trilie. 
iii.  The  Language. — The  language  of  the  Chal- 
daeans was  the  Bab.  cuneiform,  almost  identical 
grammatically  and  lexically  with  the  Assyi'ian. 
The  term  '  Chaldee '  as  applied  to  certain  chapters 
of  Dn  and  Ezr  is  incorrect,  and  should  not  be  so 
employed.     The  correct  term  is  Aramaic. 

iv.  The  Wise  Men.— In  Dn  (1^  and  often)  the 
term  '  Chaldoeans'  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
astrologers,  astronomers.  The  same  sen.se  is  seen 
in  classaicl  writers  (as  Strabo,  Diodorus).  Schrader 
(COT  ii.  125)  says,  'The  signification  "M-ise  men,"' 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  Bk  of  Dn,  is  foreign  to 
AssjTio-Bab.  usage,  and  did  not  arise  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bab.  empire.'  Delitzsch  {Calmer  Bibel- 
lexicon,  p.  127*)  regards  this  usage  as  built  upon 
the  fact  that  Bab. -Chalda'a  had  been  the  home  and 
the  chief  seat  of  astrological  and  astronomical 
knowledge  from  early  ages.  The  attempted  identi- 
fication of  the  peoples  in  the  region  of  the  Black 
Sea  (mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  Chaldoeans)  with 
those  in  lower  Mesopotamia  has  proved  a  failure. 
See  Babylonia. 

LmsRATiRE.— Delattre,  L««  ChalA.  jiuqu'd  la  fond,  de  Vrmp. 
de  yebuch.  1889 ;  Winckler,  UntermcJi.  z.  altorient.  Get.  18Bi), 
47ff. ;  —  Ges.  Bab.  und  At.  1892,  111  ff. ;  Tide,  Bab.-A$.  Get. 
1888,  65,  207,  211,  286 ff.,  422  ;  on  Chaldsean  learnintf,  Meyer,  E., 
Get.  det  Alterthumt,  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  185  t. ;  Hominel,  Get.  Bab. 
vnd  At.  1885,  pp.  386  ff.,  404  ff.  Ira  M.  PRICE. 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.— See  Targums. 
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CHALK-STONES  (-ir'pK).  — This  expression  is 
used  only  once,  Is  27*,  where  Israel's  repentance 
e\'ince3  itself  by  the  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars,  whose  stones  are  to  be  as  chalk  (or  lime- 
stone) broken  in  pieces,  calcined  and  slaked  for 
mortar  (see  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.).  The  expression 
is  of  much  interest  as  showing  that  the  practice 
of  burning  limestone  and  slakmg  with  water  was 
practised  in  Pal.  in  OT  times.  The  limestone  of 
ral.  consists  largely  of  white  granular  carbonate 
of  lime  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Chalk 
formation  of  England.  E.  HuLL. 

CHALLENGE.— In  the  sense  of  'claim,'  Ex  22* 
'  any  manner  of  lost  thing  which  another  challen- 
geth  to  be  his'  ("ck,  RV  'one  saith').  Cf.  More 
(1513),  '  He  began,  not  by  warre,  but  by  Law,  to 
challenge  the  crown.'  J.  Hastings. 

CHALPHI  .AV  Calphi)=Alpha?us  (Xa\<^/,  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  V.  7,  Xa-^eas),  the  father  of  Judas,  one 
of  the  two  captains  of  Jonathan  Maccalweus  who 
stood  firm  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Syrians 
at  Hazor  in  N.  Galilee  (1  Mac  11™). 

H.  A.  White. 

CHAMBER  as  a  verb  occurs  Ro  13^*  '  Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day  .  .  .  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness'  {koLtt],  "a  bed,'  Lk  11^ ;  '  the  marriage 
bed,'  He  13^  ;  here  '  illicit  intercourse ' ;  cf .  Ro  ^* 
Koirfjy  ?xoi  ''■a,  '  having  conceived ').     See  HOUSE. 

J.  Hastings. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— An  officer  in  the  houses  of 
kings  and  nobles  charged  with  the  care  of  their 
apartments,  dress,  etc. ,  though  the  office  often  im- 
plied other  duties  of  trust.  In  OT  the  word  occurs 
in  2  K  23^1  and  repeatedly  in  Est,  where  the  original 
is  eunuch  (a'"!?) ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
this  name  is  not  to  be  taken  always  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  bv  the  word 
office):  In  Esther,  however,  the  chamberlain 
evidently  belongs  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  watchful  care  of  the  harems  of 
Oriental  monarchs.  In  NT  at  Ac  12**  it  is  said 
that  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  sought  the 
favour  of  Herod  Agrippa  through  the  mediation  of 
Blastxis  'the  kings  c'  {rbf  cxi  toD  irotroji'ot  rod 
^affiXiwi),  showing  that  the  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable influence.  The  word  occurs  again  in  AV 
in  Ro  16^,  but  is  rendered  in  RV  more  accurately 
'  treasurer  (<h\-ov6.uoj)  of  the  city,'  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Erastus,  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  from 
which  place  it  is  generally  believed  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  bis  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  and  where  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  be  a  chamberlain  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word.  J.  Wort  abet. 

CHAMELEON.— AV  so  renders  -3  k6dh,  xanai- 
\i(i}v,  chameleon,  the  second  of  the  lizards  mentioned 
in  Lv  11^,  which  RV  renders  land-crocodile.  On 
the  other  hand,  RV  renders  by  chameleon  the  last 
of  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  passage,  n^?H> 
tinshemeth,  d<nr<iXa^,  talpa,  which  A\  renders  mole. 

The  Heb.  hjfth  is  used  in  many  passages  in  its 
etymological  sense  of  strength,  but  only  in  the 
present  for  an  animal.  Nothing  in  its  etymology 
points  to  the  chameleon.  Among  the  lizards  tne 
land-monitor,  which  is  the  land-crocodile  of  the 
ancients,  Psammosaunts  scineus,  Merrem,  is  next 
to  the  Nile-monitor,  Monitor  XUoticiis,  Geofir.,  in 
size  and  strength.  The  Arabs  call  both  learal 
(^tdgo  waran).  They  distinguish  the  first  as 
waral  el-ard=the  land-icaral,  and  the  second  as 
waral  el-bo hr=water-vyiral.  But  the  first  is  also 
called  dabb  —  z^  zdb,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
last  animal  in  the  previous  verse,  translated  in 
AV  tortoise,  and  in  RV  great  lizard.  It  often 
attains  a  length  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  It  would  there- 
fore be  better  to  render  z6b,  land-crocodile  or  land- 
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monitor,  and  k6(Jh,  Xile-monitor  or  water-monitor. 
This  would  carry  out  the  etymologind  idea  of 
strength,  as  the  water-monitor  is  a  foot  or  two 
longer  than  its  land  relative,  and  Arabian  stories 
are  full  of  the  records  of  its  power  in  fighting,  not 
only  snakes,  but  the  dabb  itself.  This  would  give 
to  two  of  the  lizard  group  appropriate  specific 
names.  Both  are  noted  for  devouring  crocodile's 
eggs.  The  Nile-monitor  was  held  in  great  reverence 
in  ancient  Egypt  on  this  account. 

As  before  said,  RV  gives  chameleon  for  tin- 
shemeth (Lv  11*).  While  it  is  perhaps  probable 
that  this  animal  is  a  lizard,  as  its  name  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  lizards,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  also  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  things 
'that  creep  upon  the  earth'  (U®).  In  those 
days  there  was  no  scientific  study  of  objects  of 
Nature,  and  the  collocation  of  the  diflerent  clean 
and  unclean  animals  was  with  reference  to  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  recognised  in  any  other 
system  of  classification  (ll*-^-*"^).  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  tinshemeth  is  not  a  lizard, 
but  the  mole-rat  of  Syria,  Spalax  typhlus,  which, 
although  not  a  true  mole,  has  all  its  habits  and  its 
general  aspect.  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  renderings 
strengthen  this  possibility.  There  is,  however, 
one  strong  objection  to  rendering  tinshemeth  '  mole- 
rat.'  It  is  that  holed  (Lv  ll"^)  tr.  in  both  VSS  (on 
the  authority  of  the  LXX  -yaX^,  and  Vulg.  mugtela), 
weasel,  very  probably  refers  to  the  mole-rat.  See 
Mole,  Weasel.  It  is  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  the  same  animal  is  mentioned  twice,  by 
diflerent  names,  so  close  together  in  the  same  list. 

There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  adoption 
of  chameleon  for  tinshemeth,  excepting  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  a  root  signitying  to  breathe, 
coupled  with  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  chameleon 
lived  on  air.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
same  chapter,  tinshemeth  is  given  as  the  name  of 
an  aquatic  fowl  (v.^,  cf.  Dt  14**).  See  SwAN.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
both  tinshemeths  very  tinsatisfactory,  and  well- 
nigh  insoluble.  (5.  E.  Post. 

CHAMOIS  (-rt  zemer,  KafirjXoTdpSaXti,  camelo- 
pardiis).  —  This  was  one  of  the  -wild  animals 
allowed  to  the  Israelites  as  food  (Dt  14'),  and 
therefore  presumably  accessible  to  them.  This 
would  make  impossible  the  renderings  camelopard 
and  chamois.  Tristram  establishes  a  very  strong 
probability  that  it  is  the  mountain  -  sheep  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  called  in  N.  Africa  aoudad, 
and  in  Arabia  kebsh,  which  signifies  a  ram.  It  is 
known  to  naturalists  as  Ovis  tragelaphus,  and  lives 
in  small  flocks  in  the  most  rugged  mountain  dis- 
tricts from  Barbary  to  Egypt,  xhe  kebsh  of  Sinai 
is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  as  yet  no 
naturalist  has  seen  it.  The  Bedawin  know  it  well. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  was  abundant  in 
the  Mosaic  age,  and,  as  it  was  allowed  to  the 
Israelites  for  food,  they  may  have  done  much 
toward  its  extinction  in  those  parts.  It  is  more 
than  3  ft.  in  height,  has  no  mane,  but  long  hair 
down  its  throat  and  breast,  and  on  the  fore-legs, 
j  forming  a  sort  of  ruflles  to  the  knee.  It  is  very 
active,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock.  It  has 
massive  horns,  2  ft.  in  length,  and  curving  gently 
backward.  G.  E.  Post. 

CHAMPAIGN  means  '  an  open  plain '  (from  Lat. 
Campania,  It.  campagna,  old  Fr.  champaigne).  It 
occurs  Dt  11*"  (in  1611  champion,  a  later  form 
which  was  introduced  in  the  beg.  of  16th  cent.) 
'the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  c'  (•^5^SL,  RV 
'  Arabah) ;  Ezk  37*"  (1611  ehampian,  a  still  later 
form),  and  Jth  5*  'in  the  c.  countries'  (iw  rdit 
xeSioij,  RV  'in  the  plains').  The  word  is  pron. 
sham' pan.  J.  Hastixgs. 
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CHAMPION  (from  late  Lat.  campio,  one  who 
fights  in  the  campus  or  open  plain)  is  an  accurate 
tr.  of  the  Heb.  in  1  S  17*-  ^  (D:j3rrB''i<,  lit.  '  the  man 
of  the  space  between,'  that  is,  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  which  is  called  in  Gr.  the  utralx- 
fuov).  But  in  17"*'  Goliath  is  simply  called  '  miglity 
one '  (112?),  and  the  '  champion  '  oi  A V  and  KV  is 
unhappy.  J.  Hastings. 

CHANCE.— The  'reim  of  law'  is  no  discovery 
of  the  19th  century.  It  was  an  accepted,  even  an 
axiomatic,  fact  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  history.  And  more 
than  that,  the  law  was  the  immediate  expression 
of  a  personal  will,  not  the  fortuitous  harmony  of 
working  forces.  '  Chance,'  therefore,  has  scant 
recognition  in  OT  or  in  NT.  Neither  awrvxia  nor 
Tvxv  occurs  in  NT  ;  and  t&x.V  only  twice,  awrvxi-a 
not  once,  in  LXX.  The  first  occurrence  of  rvxv  in 
LXX  is  Gn  30"  Kal  elwey  Aela  'Ev  tOxv,  '  and  Leah 
said.  With  fortune ! '  following  the  kethibh  ij? 
bighddh  (in  pause),  which  RV  also  follows,  'and 
Leah  said.  Fortunate  ! '  The  other  occurrence  of 
tOxv  is  Is  65"  iroifid^ovres  Ttf  daifiofitfi  rpdwe^av  Kal 
wXripovurei  r-g  t&xv  K^pdCfia,  '  preparing  for  the 
demon  a  table,  and  filling  up  for  fortune  a  mixed 
drink.'  Here  tvxv  stands  for  Heb.  'io  Meni,  which 
most  scholars  identify  with  Venus.  But  diafiSvioy 
stands  for  li  Gad,  an  old  Semitic  name  for  the  god 
of  Fortune,  found  in  inscriptions,  proper  names,  and 
common  in  Syr.  =  r&xv-  See  Gad.  Apart  from  the 
passages  above,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  recog- 
nition of  '  chance '  is  in  1  S  6',  where  the  Philistines 
devise  a  method  of  discovering  whether  the 
calamities  they  had  suffered  while  the  ark  was  in 
their  midst  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ark,  or 
whether  '  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us '  (n-ipp, 
LXX  ffiivwru/Mi) ;  but  here,  as  in  the  other  places 
where  the  same  Heb.  is  used  (Dt  23^°  'that  which 
chanceth  him,'  Ru  2»,  1  S  202«,  Ec  2^*- 1»  3^^'^  9^-  "), 
the  idea  is  not  something  independent  of  J",  but 
something  unexpected  by  man.  The  prevalent 
Hebrew  mind  on  the  matter  is  expressed  in  the 
proverb  (16^') — 

'  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ; 
But  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.' 

The  other  places  in  which  'chance'  occurs  are 
these  :  Ec  9"  '  time  and  c.  happeneth  to  them  all ' 
(Vi?,  elsewhere  only  in  1  K  5*  and  tr.  '  occurrent,' 
not  '  chance,'  but  external  incident  or  event ;  cf. 
2  Es  10^  '  these  things  which  have  chanced ') ; 
Lk  lO'^  'by  c.  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way'  (a-vyKvpla,  again  not  'chance,'  but  'con- 
currence' or  'coincidence,'  see  Plummer  in  loc.) ; 
and  so  1  Co  IS*' '  it  may  c.  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain'  (el  r&xoi ;  i.e.  we  cannot  tell  which  ;  cf.  M^" 
el  Tvxoi,  '  it  may  be ') ;  while  in  Dt  22^  '  If  a  bird's 
nest  c.  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,'  and  2  S  I^ 
'  As  I  happened  by  c,  upon  Mount  Gilboa,'  the 
Heb.  is  simply  'come  upon'  or  '  meet'  (x^ij). 

For  the  verb  'c.'  =  turn  out  (1  Co  15")  cf.  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Ph  1^*  '  Ye  same  shal  chaunce  to  my 
Saluacion.'  J.  Hastings. 

CHANCELLOR.— •  Rehum  the  c.,'  Ezr  48-9" 
(oy^-Vi!?,  lit.  'the  lord  of  judgment').  Dhem  in 
Assyrian  is  the  technical  word  used  of  the  official 
reports  forwarded  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  by  their  correspondents  abroaa.  With 
this  Sayce  identifies  the  Aram.  tS'em,  and  trans- 
lates bi'rl  ti'Sm,  'lord  of  olBcial  intelligence'  or 
'postmaster.'  'Chancellor,'  even  in  its  old  sense 
of  royal  notary  or  oificial  secretary  to  the  king,  is 
thus  unsuitable ;  while  in  mod.  usage  the  word 
is  restricted  to  special  offices,  all  very  different 
from  this.     See  Beeltkthmus,  Rehum. 

J.  Hastings. 


CHANGE. — 1.  See  Change  of  Raiment  ;  and 
notice  that  the  sing,  is  used  for  tlie  pi.  in  Je 
l^u.  13,  IB  » thirty  change  of  garments '  (RV 
'changes').  The  Heb.  word  (n^'^q)  there  and  else- 
where used  in  '  change '  of  raiment  is  found  in  three 
difficult  passages :  Job  10"  '  changes  and  war  are 
against  me,'  which  may  mean  '  relays '  of  soldiers 
as  in  1  K  5",  but  see  Davidson  in  loc.  In  Job  14" 
'  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
my  c.  come,'  the  meaning  is  clearly  '  release '  from 
the  worry  of  life,  as  the  soldier  is  released  when 
his  watch  is  over.  But  in  Ps  55^*  '  who  have  no 
changes,  and  who  fear  not  God,'  this  meaning,  if 
possible,  is  not  so  easy.  See  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v. 
2.  In  Lv  27="  '  if  he  c.  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and 
the  c.  thereof  shall  be  holy,' c.=  exchange  (ttid^, 
RV  '  that  for  which  it  is  changed ').  Cf .  Hey  wood 
(1562),  'Chaunge  is  no  robry,  but  robry  maketh 
chaunge.'  3.  Wis  H-"*  '  changing  of  kind  '  (7e;'^(rea)i 
iyaWay-fi,  RV  'confusion  of  sex').  4.  Changeable 
in  Is  3''^'' '  the  c.  suits  of  apparel,'  means  that  may 
be  changed ;  Cheyne,  state  dresses,  named  in  Heb. 
from  tlieir  being  put  off"  when  the  occasion  for 
their  use  was  over.    5.  Changer.    See  Money. 

J.  Ha.stings. 

CHANGE  OF  RAIMENT.— The  expression  occurs 
in  Gn  45^'-,  where  Joseph  gives  to  Benjamin  five 
changes  of  raiment  (n^p-f  riE'7q) ;  in  Jg  14'^- '",  where 
Samson  offers  thirty  changes  of  garments  (m:?  'n) ; 
also  in  2  K  55- i'*-'--^,  as  part  of  Naaman's  gift.  In 
Jg  17^"  part  of  Micah's  wages  was  to  be  an  outfit  of 
clothing  (d'13?  ^"JV)-  The  separate  mention  (Jg  14'-) 
of  the  innermost  garment  (jnp  AV  'sheet,'  RV 
'  linen  garment ')  indicates  that '  change  of  raiment ' 
referred  to  outer  articles  of  dress.  These,  under 
some  difference  of  name,  pattern,  and  material, 
ace.  to  life  in  desert,  village,  or  city,  were  two : 
(1)  the  coat  or  tunic  (njns,  x"''»''')>  in  the  form  of  a 
dressing-gown  worn  with  girdle  ;  and  (2)  the  cloak 
or  mantle  ('?'j;p,  l/xdnov),  of  more  ample  and  loose 
pattern.    See  Coat,  Cloak,  Dress. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHANT  was  formerly  (and  is  still  poetically) 
used  as  a  simple  synonym  for  'sing.'  So  Am  6* 
'that  chant  (Coverdale,  'synge')  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol '  {a-)p  [all],  RV  '  sing  idle  songs '). 

CHANUNEUS  (Xavowcitos,  AV  Channuneus), 
1  Es  8*^  (*'  LXX). — A  Levite,  answering  to  Merari, 
if  to  anything,  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  8^. 

CHAPEL.  — The  Prankish  kings  looked  with 
special  reverence  on  the  capella  or  cloak  of  St. 
Martin,  which  was  carried  before  them  in  battle  and 
invoked  in  oaths.  The  name  capella  was  then  used 
for  the  sanctuary  in  which  its  capellani  guarded 
this  treasure.  By  steps  which  can  reawdily  be 
traced,  the  same  designation  came  to  be  given  to 
any  sanctuary  attached  to  a  palace  and  containing 
holy  relics,  to  any  private  sanctuary,  to  any  room 
or  building  for  worship,  not  being  a  church.  Our 
AV  employs  its  English  equivalent  chapel  at 
Am  7'*,  but  the  RV  has  discarded  this  in  favour 
of  sanctuary.  The  latter  comes  nearer  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  mikdash,  which  signifies  a  holy 
place.  The  former,  however,  aptly  suggests  that 
dependence  on  the  king  which  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel.  As  an 
English  Chapel  Royal  is  not  a  parish  church  belong- 
ing to  the  public,  but  a  place  of  worship  under  the 
control  ana  meant  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  so 
were  such  buildings  as  that  at  Bethel  intended 
primarily  for  the  king.  Itwas  by  his  permission  that 
the  people  found  a  place  there.  Even  at  Jerusalem, 
Solomon  built  temple  and  palace  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  :  cf.  Ezk  43^  Chapel  occurs  also  in 
1  Mac  1«  (RV  'shrine'),  2  Mac  10^  (RV  'sacred  in- 
closure '),  11»  (RV  'sacred  place').      J.  Taylor. 
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CHAPHENATHA  (Xa^va^d),  1  Mac  1237. —Close 
to  Jerus.  on  the  east.     Unknown. 

CHAPITER  (from  Lat.  caput,  through  the 
Frencli)  is  now  displaced,  in  ordinary  speech,  by 
the  cognate  form  '  capital,'  which  the  American 
Revision  Company  wish  to  substitute  for  the  older 
form  retained  by  the  British  Revisers.  1.  n-nna, 
LXX  iirldefjui,  the  spherical  capital,  5  cubits  high, 
of  each  of  the  two  great  brazen  pillars — J  ACHIN  and 
BOAZ  (wh.  see) — of  Solomon's  temple.  The  passage 
recording  the  construction  of  these  pillars,  1  K  T^*"^- 
(mth  which  cf.  2  K  25^'',  2  Ch  4^-- '»,  Jer  52-^),  is  one 
of  the  worst  preserved  in  the  OT,  and  much  un- 
certainty still  prevails  as  to  the  precise  form  and 
ornamentation  of  the  capitals.  For  details  see  art. 
Temple,  and  compare  the  reconstruction  of  Stade 
in  his  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  i.  p.  332,  and  of 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  in  Hist,  of  Art  in  Sardinia  and 
JtuHma  (Eng.  tr.),  i.  plates  6  and  7.  In  2  Ch  3"* 
n|;x  is  used  for  these  chapiters.  2.  n-inii  appears  in 
MT  of  1  K  7^^  as  a  part  of  the  brazen  lavers  made 
by  Hiram  for  the  temple,  but  is  almost  certainly  a 
corruption  of  ntr?  (Ewald,  Stade,  Klost.).  See 
Layer.  3.  In  Ex  36^  we  read  that  the  upper 
portions  or  tops  (c.itn"],  EV  'their  chapiters')  of 
the  five  pillars  which  supported  the  '  screen  for 
the  door  of  the  tent'  (RV)  were  to  be  overlaid  with 
gold,  while  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  pillars 
of  the  court  were  to  be  overlaid  with  silver  (Ex 
38"-  ^*-  ^).  Although  aU  these  pillars  were  of  one 
piece,  the  parts  thus  treated  would  have  the 
appearance  of  capitals  (LXX  K€<pa\lSei). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

CHAPMAN  (Anglo-Sax.  cedp  'trade,'  and  mann 
'man')  is  used  only  once  in  AV,  2  Ch  9"  'Beside 
that  which  chapmen  and  merchants  brought'  (Viif 
D"!''?'!',  RV  '  the  chapmen,'  Amer.  RV  '  the  traders'). 
For  the  same  Heb.,  RV  gives  'chapmen'  (AV 
'  merchantmen ')  1  K  10^,  and  it  is  an  appropriate 
tr.  if  the  word  had  been  still  in  use.  For  its 
meaning  cf.  Rogers  (1642),  'It  is  not  a  meete 
thing  that  man  should  be  both  chapman  and 
customer.'  J.  Hastings. 

CHAPT. — Jer  14^  '  Because  the  ground  is  chapt, 
for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth '  (nnn,  Amer.  RV 
'  chapped,'  RVm  '  dismayed,'  for  the  Heb.  has  both 
meanings).  Bradley  (1727)  in  his  Farmer's  Diet. 
speaks  of  '  claiey  or  stifi'  earth  .  .  .  subject  to  chap 
during  the  heat  of  summer ' ;  but  the  word,  which 
means  '  cracked,'  is  no  longer  used  of  land. 

J.  Hastings. 

CHARAATHALAN  (B  XapaadaXdv,  A  Xapi 
'AdaXdp,  AV  Charaathalar),  1  Es  5^. — A  name 
given  to  a  leader  of  certain  families  who  returned 
from  Babylon  under  Zerub.  But  '  Charaathalan 
leading  them  and  AUar'  is  due  to  some  perversion 
of  the  original,  which  has  '  Cherub,  Addan,  Immer,' 
three  names  of  places  in  Bab.,  from  which  the 
return  was  made  (Ezr  2**  i;X  an?,  Xapo^s  (A  Xepov^), 
'Uddv ;  cf.  Neh  7*^).  The  form  in  1  Es  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  confusion  between  9  and  B, 
and  between  A  and  A.       H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

CHARAX  {XdpaKa,(is  tov,  2  Mac  12",  RV  'to 
Charax,'  AV  'to  Characa'). — East  of  Jordan,  and 
apparently  in  the  land  of  Tob.     Unknown. 

CHARE  A  (A  Xaptd,  B  om.),  1  Es  532=Haesha, 

Ezr  2^-,  Neh  7^. 

CHARGE,  CHARGEABLE.— To  charge  (late  Lat. 
carricare,  to  load,  from  carrus  a  wagon,  whence 
old  Yv.charger)  is  '  to  load,'  and  a  charge  is '  a  load,'  as 
we  still  speak  of  'charging'  a  gun,  and  of  its  'charge.' 
But  in  the  Bible  the  word  is  used  only  figuratively. 
1.  To  burden  one,  or  be  a  burden  on  one,  AV  '  be 


chargeable,'  Neh  5^'  '  the  former  governors,  that 
had  been  before  me,  were  c.  unto  the  people '  ("'S^n 
^i,  lit.  'made  heavy  on,'  RVm  'laid  burdens 
upon ') ;  esp.  in  the  matter  of  expense,  2  S  IS"-" 
'  let  us  not  all  now  go  [to  the  sheep-shearing  feast], 
lest  we  be  c.  unto  thee '  (^53i,  RV  '  be  burden- 
some ') ;  1  Th  2^  '  because  we  would  not  be  c.  unto 
any  of  you'  (iin^apiw,  'be  a  weight  upon,'  RV 
'  that  we  might  not  burden ' ;  so  2  Th  3*) ;  and  2  Co 
11'  '  I  was  c.  to  no  man '  {KaravapKiw,  only  here  and 
1213-  i4j  though  LXX  gives  simple  vapKdu  as  tr.  of 
yp;  'to  be  dislocated,'  'torn  away,'  Gn  32^- *-'•", 
Job  3319,  Dn  [LXX]  11«.  The  vb.  *c.  is  to  benumb, 
as  a  torpedo  \ydpKri]  might  benumb,  and  so  to 
paralyse  one  by  laying  another's  maintenance  on 
nim).  Cf.  Geneva  B.  '  I  was  not  slothful  to  the 
hinderance  of  anie  man ' ;  R  V  '  I  was  not  a  burden 
on  any  man.'  2.  The  burden  of  expense  is  also 
expressed  by  '  charge,'  both  verb  and  subst.  :  Neh 
ICr-  '  to  c.  ourselves  yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God ' 
(jn^) ;  1  Ti  5^®  '  let  not  the  church  be  charged ' 
l^ape'iffdai,  RV  '  be  burdened '  as  in  2  Co  5*  EV)  ; 

1  Co  9^^  '  that ...  I  may  make  the  gospel  without 
c'  (dSdvavos) ;  ff'  'who  goeth  a  warfare  anytime 
at  his  own  charges  ? '  {i5ioLs  6\puviois) ;  Ac  21'^  '  be  at 
charges  with  them '  (RV  '  for  them,'  dairdv-rjaov  iir' 
airroh,  '  spend  upon  them ').  Cf.  Shaks.  Rich.  III. 
I.  ii.  256— 

'  I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass.' 

3.  To  lay  a  special  duty  upon  one,  as  2  Ch  36^= 
Ezr  r- '  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
in  Jerus.'  (ip?).  Then  this  duty  or  responsibility  is 
expressed  by  the  subst.  'charge,'  Job  34^*  'Who 
hath  given  him  (God)  a  c.  over  the  earth  ? '  (ip?) ; 
Jth  7'-  '  he  dispersed  the  people  every  one  to  their 
own  c'  {irape/j.^oXri).  Then  the  word  is  freely  used 
(as  tr.  of  n-ip7?),  esp.  in  Nu  (P)  in  a  half-technical 
sense,  quite  foreign  to  any  modem  idiom.  Thus 
the  duty  is  called,  Nu  4^^  '  the  c.  of  this  burden.' 
Since  J"  imposes  it,  it  is  '  the  c.  of  the  Lord,'  Lv 
8^.  It  is  also  called  '  the  c.  of  the  sons  of  Gershon ' 
(Nu  3-^),  because  on  them  the  burden  lies.  And 
from  its  object  or  extent  it  is  described  as  :  1*^  'the 
c.  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  ' ;  3^^  '  the  c. 
of  the  ark ' ;  3'*  '  the  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel ' ; 
or  3*^ '  the  c.  of  the  sanctuary,  for  the  c.  of  the 
children  of  Israel.'  i.  This  meaning  passes  easily 
into  care  or  ctLStody :  2  K  7"  'to  appoint  to  the  c.  of 
the  gate'  (Tp^n);  1  Ch  9^  (Vi');  Ac  8"  'who  had  thee, 
of  all  her  treasure '  (evl) ;  Nu  31*"  '  the  men  of  war 
which  are  vmder  our  c'  (i;) :  cf.  Ac  1-*  AVm  '  office 
or  charge '  {eiriaKovi),  AV  '  bishoprick,'  RV  '  office,' 
RVm  'overseership').  5.  From  'give  a  c'  (Mt  4®, 
Lk  4i»,  1  Ti  613),  or  <  gi^g  in  c'  (1  Ti  5^  '  these  things 
give  in  c.,'  rapayy^Ww,  RV  'command'),  there 
naturally  arises  the  meaning  of  '  enjoin '  or  '  com- 
mand,' of  which  the  examples  are  numerous  and 
obvious,*  and  the  subst.  c.  =  a  command,  as  2  S  18^ 
Ac  16^- ^-^  ('charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them 
safely ;  who,  ha\dng  received  such  a  c.'),  1  Ti  1^^ 
6".  6.  The  last  and  heaviest  weight  to  lay  on  one 
is  to  '  lay  blame,'  found  chiefly  in  the  phrase  '  lay 
to  the  c.  of,'  Dt  218,  ps  35U^  Ac  1^  23^,  Ro  8=«,  2  Ti 
41^.     But  the  simple  verb  is  also  used  in  this  sense, 

2  S  38  '  thou  chargest  me  to-day  with  a  fault  con- 
cerning this  woman ' ;  Job  1'^  '  nor  charged  God 
foolishly'  (RV  'with  foolishness'),  4^^  « i,ig  angels 
he  chargeth  with  folly.'  J.  Hastings. 

CHARGER  (orig.  either  something  that  may  be 
loaded  or  something  to  load  with.  See  Charge). — 
A  charger  is  '  a  large  plate  or  flat  dish  for  carrying 
a  large  joint  of  meat,'  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.     The  word  is 

*  But  see  Mt  930,  i£k  l-»3  <  straitly  charged,'  ifj^Zfiuaoua.!,  with 
Thayer  on  that  word,  Gould's  note  on  Mk  \<^,  and  Expos.  Time*, 
voL  L  p.  172  fif. 
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used  as  tr.  of  (1)  rrjyp  Nu  1  passim,  the  silver  c. 
offered  by  various  princes  as  a  dedication  gift ;  (2) 
V(?-!?t«  Ezr  l"*"*  '  thirty  chargers  of  gold,  a  thousand 
chargers  of  silver,'  being  part  of  tne  vessels  of  tlie 
house  of  the  Lord  restored  by  Cyrus ;  (3)  trlva^  Mt 
14*-",  MkO'-"'"'^  of  the  char<^er  in  which  Joliu  the 
Baptist's  head  was  presented  to  Salome,  and  by  her 
to  her  mother.     See  Basket,  Food. 

J.  Hastings. 
CHARIOT  (3J-3,  3131  Ps  104»,  n^yi^,  nVjy,  Ps  469, 
Apfj-a,  furn/.i).  —  In  ancient  times  war  chariots 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  a  nation.  We  learn  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments that  they  were  largely  employed  in  the 
armies  of  the  Hittite  and  Palestinian  kings,  and 
thence  they  were  introduced  into  Egypt  about  the 
17th  cent.  B.C.  (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egi/pt,  i.  295). 
An  Egyp.  poem  mentions  that  the  Hittites  brought 
2500  chariots  against  Ramses  II.  (B.C.  1360) ;  and 
when  the  Egypti.ans  defeated  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Syrians  at  Megiddo  in  the  I4th  cent.  B.C.,  they 
captured  2041  horses  and  924  chariots.  A  papyrus 
relating  to  the  same  period  described  the  adven- 
tures of  an  Egyptian  mohar  or  official,  who  drove 
through  PaL  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  his 
servant.  In  the  OT  we  read  of  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex  14«*-  15'-*).  In  Pal.  the  Israelites  must  have 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  chariots  in  war 
long  before  they  adopted  them.  Thus  they  were 
used  by  the  Can.  kings  defeated  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom  (Jos  11*"^),  by  Jabin  and  Sisera,  who  had 
900  chariots  of  iron  (Jg  4^-  ^*  5'-*)  ;  and  it  was 
through  their  iron  chariots  that  the  Canaanites  of 
the  valleys  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  conquering  Israelites  (Jg  1^^,  cf.  Jos 
1^16. 18J  These  chariots  were  doubtless  built  of 
wood  (cf.  Jos  IP  'burnt  their  chariots')  and  plated 
or  strengthened  with  iron.  The  translation  of 
Vulg.  curnis  falcati  ( Jg  P"  4'-  ^*)  seems  to  involve 
an  anachronism  ;  for  the  use  of  scythes  attached  to 
the  axles  of  war  chariots  was  probably  introduced 
from  Persia.  Certainly,  chariots  of  this  kind  are 
never  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or 
Assyria,  and  Xenophon  attributes  the  invention  to 
Cyrus  (Cyrop.  vi.  1.  27).  In  the  time  of  Saul  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  country  of  Israel  with  3000 
chariots  (1  S  13'  LXX  [Luc] ;  see  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam.).  David,  during  his  Syrian  wars,  captured 
1000  chariots  (1  Ch  18^),  and  on  another  occasion 
700  (2S  10>») ;  but,  following  the  example  of  Joshua 
(Jos  11*),  he  maimed  the  horses,  reserving  only 
sufficient  for  100  chariots  (2  S  8*).  The  introduction 
of  chariots  into  the  Israelite  army  dates  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  maintained  an  establishment 
of  1400  chariots  (1  K  10^«,  2  Ch  1")  and  4000  horses 
(2  Ch  9^,  in  1  K  426  [Heb.  5«]  wrongly  40,000).  These 
were  stationed  partly  in  Jerusalem  and  partly  in 
more  suitable  cities  selected  for  the  purpose  ( 1  S  9'^ 
10^).  Both  chariots  and  horses  were  mainly  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  them 
was  carried  on  with  the  Hittite  and  Syrian  kings. 
We  are  told  that  a  chariot  was  brought  from 
Egypt  for  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  150 
shekels  (1 K 10^'-,  2  Ch  P^'-).  From  this  time  onwards 
chariots  form  a  regular  part  of  the  army  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K  16^,  2  K 
7"  9'8-  •-'1 102 13^- "  8-1,  Is  T,  Mic  5'"  etc. ).  In  particular, 
the  king  seems  regularly  to  have  gone  to  battle  in 
his  chariot  (1  K  22»*'-,  2  K  23*',  cf.  1  K  12'8,  2  K  O^i). 
Zimri  held  the  important  office  of  captain  of  half 
the  chariots  (1  K  16').  There  seem,  however,  to 
have  often  been  difficulties  in  securing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  horses  (2  K  7"'-  18=^) ;  hence  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  there  was  a  strong  party  in  Judah  wliich 
favoured  a  close  alliance  with  Egypt  (Is  30*- 1*  31' 
36").  But  the  consciousness  still  survived  that  the 
use  of  chariots  had  been  introduced  from  heathen 


countries.  Hence,  while  the  historian  looks  upon 
them  as  a  mark  of  regal  despotism  (1  S  8'i),  and  the 
Deuteronomic  law  forbids  the  king  to  multiply 
horses  (Dt  17**),  the  prophets  regard  horses  and 
chariots  as  a  sign  of  dependence  on  human  aid 
instead  of  on  divine  protection  (Hos  V  14?  [Heb.  •*], 
Is  2^  30"  31'),  and  they  predict  their  destruction  in 
the  Messianic  future  (.Mic  5'"  [Heb. «],  Zee  9"). 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  war 
chariots  by  the  Syrians  (1  K  202'--»  ■■2rl?\  2  K  e'**-), 
the  Assyrians  (Is  5^  37^*,  Nah  3"),  tiie  Egj;i)tian3 
(2  K  7»,  Jer  46*- »),  and  others  (Ezk  23'=^  26',  Is  43'^ 
Jer  5pi,  Hag  2-'"-).  (Jhariots  were  used  also  in  the 
later  Syrian  kingdom  (Dn  ll**,  1  Mac  1'^  8«),  and 
Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  possessed  300 
chariots  arme<l  with  scythes  (2  Mac  \S^). 

The  chariot  was  employed  also  in  times  of  peace 
(Gn  50»,  1  K  18«'-,  2  K  5"-  -'  lOi**-,  Is  66-"),  and  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  high  rank.  Thus  Pharaoh 
assigned  to  Joseph  his  '  second  chariot'  (Gn  41^) ; 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  prepared  chariots  and  horses 
to  mark  their  claims  to  the  throne  (2  S  15',  1  K  1') ; 
cf.  also  Is  2218,  Jer  17JS  2'2*_  j^  ^he  NT  the  only 
chariot  mentioned,  except  in  Rev  9',  cf.  18'^  is  that 
of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer  of  Candace  (Ac  S**^-)- 
The  heathenish  practice  of  dedicating  horses  and 
chariots  to  the  sun,  introduced  by  some  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah,  was  abolished  by  Josiah 
(2  K  23"). 

The  chariots  of  the  Hebrews  doubtless  resembled 
those  used  by  the  surrounding  nations,  and  repre- 
sented on  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  monuments.  They 
were  two-wheeled  vehicles,  open  behind,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  containing  two  (1  K22^)  or  perhaps 
three  persons  (2  K  9'").  The  latter  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  special  Heb.  term  for  an  officer, 
shalish  (s'''??'),  lit.  third  man ;  see  Ex  14'  15^,  2  K  7* 
925  1Q25  1525  gtc.  The  Egyp.  chariots  were  of  light 
and  simple  construction,  the  material  employed 
being  wood,  as  is  proved  by  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  manufacture  of  chariots.  The  axle  was 
set  far  back,  and  the  bottom  of  the  car,  which 
rested  on  this  and  on  the  pole,  was  sometimes 
formed  of  a  frame  interlacea  with  a  network  of 
thongs  or  ropes.  The  chariot  was  entirely  open 
behind,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sides,  which 
were  formed  by  a  curved  rail  rising  from  each  side 
of  tlie  back  of  the  base,  and  resting  on  a  Avooden 
upright  above  the  pole  in  front.  From  this  rail, 
which  was  strengthened  by  leather  thongs,  a  bow 
case  of  leather,  often  richly  ornamented,  hung  on 
the  right-hand  side,  slanting  forwards  ;  while  the 
quiver  and  spear  cases  inclined  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  wheels,  which  were  fastened  on  the  axle 
by  a  linch-pin  secured  with  a  short  thong,  had  six 
spokes  in  the  case  of  war  chariots,  but  in  private 
vehicles  sometimes  only  four.  The  pole  sloped  up- 
wards, and  to  the  end  of  it  a  curved  yoke  was 
attached.  A  small  saddle  at  each  end  of  the  yoke 
rested  on  the  withers  of  the  horses,  and  was 
secured  in  its  place  by  breast-band  and  girth.  No 
traces  are  to  be  seen.  The  bridle  was  oft«n  orna- 
mented ;  a  bearing-rein  was  fastened  to  the  saddle, 
and  the  other  reins  passed  through  a  ring  at  the  side 
of  this.  The  number  of  horses  to  a  chariot  seems 
always  to  have  been  two ;  and  in  the  car,  which 
contained  no  seat,  only  rarely  are  more  than  two 
persons  depicted,  except  in  triumphal  processions. 

Assyrian  chariots  did  not  differ  in  any  essential 
points  from  the  Egyptian.  They  were,  however, 
completely  panelled  at  the  sides,  and  a  shield  was 
sometimes  hung  at  the  back.  The  wheels  had  six, 
or,  at  a  later  period,  eight  spokes  ;  the  felloes  were 
broatl,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  three 
distinct  circles  of  wood,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  metal  tire.  While  only  two  horses  were 
attached  to  the  yoke,  in  fhe  older  monuments  a 
third  horse  is  generally  to  be  seen,  which  was  prob- 
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ably  used  as  a  resen-e.  The  later  chariots  are 
square  in  front,  not  rounded ;  the  car  itself  is 
larger    and    higher;    the  cases  for  weapons  are 

{>Iaeed  in  front,  not  at  the  side ;  and  only  two 
lorses  are  used.  The  harness  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Egyptian.  A  broad  collar  passes  round 
tlie  neck,  from  which  hangs  a  breast  ornament,  the 
whole  being  secured  by  a  triple  strap  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse.  As  in  Egypt,  there  are  no 
traces  visible;  two  driving-reins  are  attached  to 
each  horse,  but  the  bearing-rein  seems  to  be  un- 
known. In  addition  to  the  warrior  and  the 
charioteer,  we  often  see  a  third  man,  who  bears  a 
shield  ;  and  a  fourth  occupant  of  the  chariot  some- 
times appears. 

The  Hittite  chariots,  as  represented  on  Egyp. 
monuments,  regularly  contain  three  warriors.  In 
construction  they  are  plainer  and  more  solid  than 
the  Egj'ptian,  and  the  sides  are  not  open.  The 
chariots  on  Persian  sculptures  closely  resemble 
the  Assyrian. 

In  Sir  49*  the  first  vision  of  Ezekiel  is  alluded  to 
as  '  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim,'  and  that  chapter 
(Ezk  1),  under  the  title  of  'the  chariot,'  figures 
largely  in  later  Jewish  mystical  speculation.  Cf. 
Schiirer,  EJP  u.  L  347. 

LiTERATi-RK.— Lavard,  yinmeh  (l&tS),  ii  348-356 ;  Rawlinson, 
Five  Grtat  Monarehie*  (1864),  ii.  1-21;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptian*  (1847),  L  335-359 ;  Xowack,  Ueb.  Arehaolome,  L  366t 

H.  A.  White. 
CHARITY.— From  1  Co  8^  onwards  'charity'  is 
frequently  employed  in  AV  as  the  tr.  of  dyd-rij ;  in 
K  V  it  does  not  occur. 

The  Gr.  word  iyi^x  is  supposed  to  have  been  coined  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  found  in  no  profane  author,  not  even  in  Joeepbos, 
and  onlv  once  in  Philo  (i.  283).  In  LXX  it  occurs  2  S  l*  (A) 
1315,  Ec9i-e,  Ca2*-5-7  35-i0  58  7«8*-«-rw»,  Jer22alwa\-sa8  tr.  of 
r.z:tl< ;  and  in  Wis  39  &»,  Sir  4SU.  It  has  been  sappoeed  that  the 
LXX  felt  the  need  of  a  word  of  purer  mggestion  than  any  in 
existence,  but  2  S  1315  (the  love  of  Amnon  for  Tainar)  di^roves 
that  supposition.  What  the  LXX  seems  to  have  felt  the  neied  of 
was  a  stronger  word  than  either  ityivr.m  or  fiiJct,  with  which 
they  elsewhere  translate  ^r-.^-  Thus  in  2  S  13^5,  Ec  91-6  it  is 
used  in  emphatic  contrast  to  '  hate.' 

When  Christianity  came,  having  received  the  new  revelation 
of  the  lovg  of  God,  it  found  this  word  as  vet  unspoilt  by  common 
use,  and  adopted  it  to  express  the  new  divine  idea.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  LXX  had  used  it  to  express  the  intentity  of  love, 
made  it  the  more  easily  adopted,  for  this  was  now  also  a  leading 
thought,  as  in  IJn  4*- 16  •  God  is  love,'  and  4io  '  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,'  etc 

The  word  is  used  117  times  in  XT  (including  Kyi-rm,  '  love- 
feasts,'  Jude  12  [and  2  P  2ia  L  Tr  WHJ),  always  of  love  with 
which  God  has  something  to  do.  Its  distfibation,  accord,  to 
Moulton  and  Geden's  ST  Concord.,  is  as  follows :  Synop.  2  (Mt 
2412,  Lk  11^2),  Jn  7,  Ko  9,  1  Co  14,  2  Co  9.  Gal  3,  Eph  10,  Ph  4, 
Col  5,  1  Th  5,  2  Th  3,  1  Ti  5,  2  Ti  4,  Tit  1.  Philem  S,  He  2,  1  P  3, 
2  P  2,  1  Jn  IS,  2  Jn  2,  3  Jn  1,  Jude  3,  Rev  2.  That  is,  S\-nop.  2, 
Jn  (including  Bev)  30,  Paul  75,  He  2,  P  5,  Jude  3.  It  is  not 
used  in  Mk,  Ac,  Ja. 

Jerome  experienced  the  difficulty  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  LXX.  There  was  no  direct  equivalent  in  Latin  for  ayuirr,. 
A  inor  was  impossible,  suggesting  idolatry  as  well  as  sensuahty. 
He  sometimes  chose  dileetio,  esteem,  and  sometimes  earita* 
(eharitai),  deamess,  though  both  words,  being  compaiatiTely 
Weak,  missed  the  very  point  for  which  iymm  had  first  been 
coined.  Dileetio  is  found  in  Vulg.  24  times,  earitat  90  times 
(1  P  51*  g:ives  a  different  tr.) ;  but  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other 
seems  accidental. 

Wyclif  followed  the  Vulgate,  giving  'love'  for  dOectio  and 
'  charity '  for  earitas  everywhere,  except  in  Col  18- 13  where  he 
has  '  loving'  for  dUeetio,  not '  love ' ;  and  in  1  Co  13*  where  he 
uses  the  pronoun  '  it '  for  the  third  carina*. 

llndale  sjstematically  avoided  ecclesiastical  words,  and  so  dis- 
carded '  charity '  entirelv,  using  '  love '  everywhere,  except  Ro 
1415  'charitably' (aatri  ij^rri),  and  Col  lis  'His  dear  Son'  for 
'  the  Son  of  his  love.'  Tindale  was  followed  by  Coverdale,  the 
Great  Bible,  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  except  that  the  Geneva  has 
'  charity '  in  Rev  2*- 19. 

The  Bishops  restored  'charitv'  into  the  foD.  places:  Bo 
I3IOMS,  1  Co  81  131-2.3.4*<r8.l3M«14l  1614  Col  3",  1  Th 
96- 12  58,  2  Th  13,  1  Ti  15  215  412,  2  Ti  222  310,  Tit  22,  j  p  iibu 
6i-»,  2  PIT,  1  Jn  31,  3  JnS,  Jude 2- 12,  Bev  219;  while  they 
accepted  Tindale's  '  charitably '  in  Ro  1415,  and  his  '  dear  Son ' 
in  Col  113. 

The  Rbemish  Bible,  being  tr.  from  the  Vulg.,  returned  to  the 
use  of  'charity'  and  'love,'  following  the  Vulg.  precisely, 
except  that  (as  with  Wvclif)  the  third  'charity'  is  omitted  in 
1  Co  IS*. 

The  translators  of  AV  followed  the  Bishops,  except  in  Ro 


1310  bu,  1  Th  313  58, 1  Jn  31,  and  Jude  -,  where  they  capricioiuly 
prefer  '  love '  to  '  charity.' 

The  EV  gives  'love'  wherever  the  Revisers  found  oycm  in 
the  text  they  adopted ;  for  they  reckoned  it  their  special  dut^ 
to  translate  the  same  Gr.  word  by  the  same  English  word,  if 
that  could  possibly  be  done.  No  other  Kng.  ventOD  is  so  con- 
sistent,   •  Charity '  never  oocors. 

The  word  '  charity '  entered  the  Eng.  language  at 
two  different  times.  First  in  the  form  cherte  (from 
Fr.  chierti,  cherti)  and  with  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  Lat.  caritas,  'deamess,'  both  in  reference 
to  price  and  affection.  Next  in  the  forma  earitat, 
cantet,  charitet,  chariU,  from  the  popular  use  of  the 
caritas  (caritatem)  of  the  Vulg.  in  the  Church  to 
indicate  Christian  '  love.'  The  two  words  were  too 
close  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  in  the  17th  cent. 
cherte  was  discontinued. 

After  the  Vulg.,  charity  was  used  of  the  love  of 
God,  as  1  Jn  4"- "  '  God  is  charite '  ("Wyclif)  = '  CJod 
is  charitie'  (Rheims — dfdrrj  is  tr.  by  'c'  through- 
out 1  Jn  in  Wyclif  and  Rhemish).  Its  meaning 
as  applied  to  man  is  well  expressed  by  Abp. 
Hamilton,  Catechism  (1552),  'Quhate  is  cherite? 
-It  is  lufe,  quharby  we  lufe  God  for  his  awin  saik 
.  .  .  and  our  neichbour  for  God's  saik,  or  in  God.' 
But  such  a  word  could  not  resist  the  strong 
tendency  to  degeneration,  if  indeed  it  had  not  de- 
generated in  the  use  of  the  Vulg.  itself.  As  early 
as  Caxton  we  find  the  general  sense  of  kindly  dis- 
position, leniency.  Thus,  Cato  3,  '  I  .  .  .  beseche 
alle  suche  that  fynde  faute  or  errour  that  of  theyr 
chary te  they  correcte  and  amende  hit.'  Dr.  G. 
Salmon  (Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism,  p.  211) 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  popular  limitation  of 
the  word  to  almsgiWng  arose  from  its  freq.  em- 
ployment in  appeals  of  preachers  either  for  money 
on  behalf  of  some  good  object,  or  for  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  soids  in  purgatorj' ;  the  common 
exordium  being,  '  Good  Christian  people,  we  pray 
you  of  your  charity  to  give  so  and  so.' 

Thatthere  was  a  feeling  about  1611  against  the 
use  of  '  love '  in  the  language  of  religion  is  shown 
by  Bacon's  remark  (1603),  'I  did  ever  allow  the 
discretion  and  tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation in  this  point,  that  finding  in  the  original 
the  word  070x17  and  never  ?p<««,  do  ever  translate 
Charity  and  never  Love,  because  of  the  indiflierency 
and  equivocation  of  the  word  with  impure  love' 
(the  statement  is  incorrect,  since  Rheims  gives 
'  love '  for  070x17  23  times,  but  it  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  day).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  in  deference  to  any  such  feeling  that  the 
Bishops  and  AV  introduced  'charity'  again,  but 
either  to  avoid  '  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans,' 
or  to  escape  the  charge  of  '  imequal  dealing  towaids 
a  great  number  of  good  English  words.'  The  objec- 
tions to  'c'  as  a  tr.  of  d7dxi7  are  that  it  is  now 
obsolete  in  the  sense  of  '  love,'  suggesting  a  mild 
toleration,  in  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  search- 
ing of  \-irtues;  and  that  its  use  in  AV  (esp.  through- 
out 1  Co  13)  has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
St.  Paul  is  less  tfie  apostle  of  love  than  St.  John. 
See  ALMSGmxG  and  Love.  J.  Hastixgs. 

CHARM.— See  Amulet  and  Divdtatiok. 

CHARME  (X0PM17,  AV  Carme),  1  Es  5».— Called 
Haroi,  Ezr  2**.  Neh  7*^.  The  form  in  1  Es  is 
derived  from  the  Heb.,  and  not  from  the  Gr.  form 
in  the  canonical  books. 

CHARMIS  (Bk  Xapfieli,  A  XoXAic/s='=n3  Gn  46»). 
— Son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  three  rulers  or  elders  of 
Bethulia  (Jtli  6»*  S^"  1(f). 

CHASE.— See  HuxTiXG. 

CHASEBA  (XofffSo),  1  Es  o".— There  is  no  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 
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CHASTENING,  CHASTISEMENT,  TRIBU- 
LATION. —  The  idea  represented  by  the  words 
chastening  or  chastisement  fills  a  considerable 
space  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Heb.  it  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  verb  ip;,  ic?,  and  the  substantive 
ip^D,  with  which  n';in  and  nnjin  are  frequently  com- 
bined ;  and  in  Gr.  by  the  corresponding  verb  and 
subst.  -n-aiSfvu  and  vai5ela.  The  etymological  con- 
nexion of  these  last  words  with  irats  suggests  that 
education,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  in- 
cluding reference  to  the  means  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  process,  is  the  main  idea  involved.  And  on 
the  whole  this  is  true.  In  one  passage,  Eph  6*, 
fathers  are  charged  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  TraiSeLif  Kal  vovdtaltf.  Kvplov,  where  iraideLa  is  the 
Christian  discipline  of  character,  as  it  ought  to 
be  enforced  in  the  Christian  family.  The  same 
idea  is  presented  in  He  12»,  where  fathers  are 
regarded  in  the  character  of  iraidevral — as  those 
who  exercise  discipline  over  their  children,  and 
esp.  over  their  faults,  for  their  good.  This  same 
conception  is  applied  without  reserve  to  God.  One 
of  the  most  striking  passages  is  Pr  3"'-  '  My  son, 
despise  not  the  chastening  (iraidela)  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  (iXeyxofievoi)  by 
him  ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastenetn 
{vatSevd),  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.'  This  is  quoted  ana  enforced  in  He 
12*"  and  Rev  3''-'.  The  idea  insisted  upon  is  that 
the  troubles  which  befall  the  people  of  God  are  not 
to  be  read  as  signs  of  His  hostility,  but  of  His 
petemal  care.  '  What  son  is  he  whom  the  father 
chasteneth  not  ? '  In  a  larger  sense,  perhaps,  than 
this,  the  grace  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  having 
appeared  in  saving  power,  teaching  us  (irai8e}jov<ra) 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly. 
'  Teacliing '  here  suggests  too  little,  and  probably 
'  disciplining '  or  '  chastening '  is  too  narrow  ;  biit 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  life  offered  in  this 
passage  is  that  of  education  under  a  power  which 
IS  at  once  gracious  and  severe.  The  x<^/"s  which 
brings  salvation  to  men  employs  resources  of  all 
kinds  to  put  them  in  complete  possession  of  it. 
Often  the  idea  of  painful  correction  is  prominent, 
and  in  one  place  the  severe  word  'judgment' 
appears  in  the  context.  The  abuses  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Corinth  had  produced 
much  sickness  and  not  a  few  deaths  in  the  (Jhurch 
(1  Co  11^).  Men  had  been  eating  and  drinking 
'judgment'  to  themselves.  Yet  even  under  such 
judgments  (Kpiv6fj.evoi),  the  apostle  teaches,  Chris- 
tians are  not  objects  of  God's  nostility :  He  is  seek- 
ing their  good ;  '  we  are  being  chastened  by  the 
Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world.'  Even  in  those  peculiar  passages  where  the 
chastisement  seems  so  awful  or  extreme  that  Satan, 
not  God,  is  made  the  instrument  of  it,  this  holds 
good.  The  sinner  in  I  Co  5  is  delivered  to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  indeed  (by  death  ?), 
but  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  uay  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  So  in  I  Ti  1*°  Hymenseus  and  Alex- 
ander are  handed  over  to  the  Adversary,  that  they 
may  be  taught  under  his  hands  {TraiSevOCxri)  not  to 
blaspheme.  Compare  also  St.  Paul's  own  case : 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  called  an  angel  of  Satan, 
yet  it  disciplines  him  in  the  Christian  grace  of 
humility.  The  human  mind,  so  long  as  it  dwells 
in  the  human  body,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
calling  such  things  '  evils ' ;  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seems  matter  of  joy  :  it  is  all  grief  and 
pain,  and  it  is  only  afterward,  when  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  appears,  that  we  can  see  it  is 
something  to  thank  God  for,  a  real  indication  of 
His  love  for  His  children.  The  large  use  made  in 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  idea  of  'chastisement'  for 
the  moral  interpretation  of  experience  is  veiy 
striking.     One  of  the  chief  passages  is  Wis  3*'* 


There  we  find  the  conception  that  suffering  is  a 
trial,  which,  when  one  stands  it  successfully,  brings 
a  sure  reward  :  a  reward  too,  as  in  2  Co  4"'*,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  suflering,  6\lya  vaidevdim-a 
fieydXa  tiiepyeTrjO-ZiffovTai.  The  idea  of  purification 
also,  as  well  as  that  of  testing,  is  involved  in  the 
comparison  of  Wis  3'  ws  XP^'^^"  ^^  X'^^'^^VP^V  fSoKi- 
/jMo-ev  airroijs.  The  gracious  and  paternal  aspects 
of  chastisement  are  signalised  in  Wis  IV'- :  the 
people  of  God  are  chastened  in  mercy,  the  wicked 
are  judged  and  tormented  in  wrath  ;  His  own  He 
puts  to  the  proof  wj  irarTjp  vovderuv,  the  others  He 
condemns  ws  aTroTo^oj  paffiXein.  So  again,  in  2  Mac 
6'*,  though  God  '  chastens  with  calamity,'  He  never 
abandons  His  people.  This  is  the  main  thought  of 
the  NT  passages  also :  suflering  is  the  rod  in  a 
Father's  hand,  and  the  sole  instrument  by  which 
the  purposes  of  the  Father's  love  can  be  ettected. 

The  word  tribulation  has  come  into  our  lan- 
guage from  the  Vulg.  rendering,  not  of  iraideOw, 
but  of  OXi^w,  dXlfis.  In  NT  none  of  the  passages  in 
which  these  words  are  used  suggest  explicitly  that 
'tribulation'  is  disciplinary.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  must  through  many  tribulations  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Ac  14-'^),  but  they  are  rather 
barriers  to  be  forced,  dangers  to  be  disregarded, 
than  disciplines  to  be  welcomed.  In  2  Co  1®  the 
idea  occurs  that  one  man  may  have  to  suffer  in 
order  to  acquire  the  gift  of  administering  con- 
solation to  others.  Once  in  OT  (Is  26'")  the  ideas 
of  '  tribulation '  and  '  chastening '  are  expressly 
combined  :  iv  0Xi\l/€i  /juKpqi  i)  iraiSeia  crov  tj/mv  ;  but  as 
a  rule  d\i\//LS  (affliction  or  tribulation)  is  used  in  a 
more  purely  objective  way.  It  may  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  instrument  of  iraidela,  but  that  is  not  the 
point  of  view  to  which  of  itself  it  leads. 

J.  Denney. 

CHASTITY.— See  CRIMES,  and  Marriage. 

CHEBAR  (n??,  Xo^dp,  Ezk  p-s  3«-=3  10"- 20-22  43'). 
— A  river  in  '  the  land  of  the  Chaldoeans,'  by  the 
side  of  which  Ezekiel  saw  his  first  vision  of  the 
Cherubim.  Near  the  banks  of  this  stream  was 
Tel-abib,  the  home  of  a  colony  of  Jewish  exiles, 
among  whom  Ezekiel  lived  and  prophesied  (Ezk 
3^').  The  Chebar  has  commonly  been  identified, 
in  accordance  with  a  Syrian  Cliristian  tradition, 
with  the  Habor  ("li^n,  'A^dppas),  the  modem  Chabour, 
which  runs  into  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Circesium.  But  the  two  names  are  very 
different,  and  Babylonia,  whither  the  Jews  were 
deported  (2  K  24i'S  Jer  29*-  *),  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  include  Northern  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
therefore  more  probable  that  the  Chebar  was  one 
of  the  numerous  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  to  which  the  name  of  'river'  was  often 
given  (cf.  Noldeke  in  Schenkel's  Bibel- Lexicon). 
The  name,  however,  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  numerous  lists  of  rivers  and  canals 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
literature.  The  word  is  probably  connected  Mith 
the  Semitic  root  nna  to  be  great ;  hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Chebar  was  another  name  of  the 
Nahar  Malcha,  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

H.  A.  White. 

CHECK  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  'rebuke'  or  're- 
proof '  occurs  Job  20^  '  I  have  heard  the  c.  of  my 
reproach'  (RV  'reproof  which  putteth  me  to 
shame').  Cf.  Pepys,  Diary,  26th  Sept.,  'I  was 
very  angry,  and  .  .  •  did  give  him  a  very  great 
check  for  it,  and  so  to  bed ';  and  Sliaks.,  Henry  IV. 
IV.  iii.  34,  '  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and 
check  was  the  reward  of  valour.'  RV  gives  the 
verb  in  1  S  24^  in  the  mod.  sense  of  '  restrain,'  '  so 
Da-vid  checked  his  men  with  these  words'  (AV 
•stayed').  J.  Hastings. 

CHECKER  WORK  (now  generally  spelt  chequer- 
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work)  is  work  arranged  after  the  pattern  of  a 
chess-board  (which  was  orig.  called  *  a  checker  or 
chequer ').  1  K  7^^  '  nets  ot  checker  work '  (d'???' 
n;:;:^  r\-j-j^), — trellis  work  of  some  material  used  to 
ornament  the  '  chapiters '  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's 
temple.  In  2  K  1-  the  sebhAkMh  is  a  '  lattice '  in 
an  upper  chamber  through  which  Ahaziah  fell. 
In  Job  18^  it  is  a  net  for  snaring.     J.  Hastings. 

CHEDOR-LAOMER  (n^yV-]73,  Xo5oXXo7o/u6/),  C%«rfbr- 
lafiomor).  —  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  £lam,  com- 
manded the  vassal  -  kings  Amraphel  of  Shinar, 
Arioch  of  Ellasar  (which  see),  and  Tidal,  king  of 
Goiim,  in  the  war  against  the  Canaanite  princes  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar 
(Gn  14^"^*).  After  twelve  years  of  servitude  the 
ISftter  had  rebelled  against  Cnedorlaomer,  who,  with 
his  allies,  thereupon  marched  into  the  west,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  smiting  the  Rephaim  in 
Bashan,  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummin  in  Ammon,  the 
Emim  in  !Moab,  and  the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir. 
He  then  turned  northward  through  Kadesh-bamea 
(now  'Ain  Kadis),  and  'smote  all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites  (or  Bedawin),  and  also  the  Amorites 
that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar '  or  En-gedi,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Then  followed  a 
battle  with  the  Canaanite  princes  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  death  (?)  of  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  capture  of  their  cities.  '  Abram 
the  Hebrew,'  however,  armed  318  of  his  men  and 
fell  upon  the  conquerors  by  night  near  Dan  in  the 
extreme  north,  pursuing  them  to  Hobah,  west  of 
Damascus,  and  recovering  the  spoil  of  Sodom,  as 
well  as  his  nephew  Lot. 

Chedorlaomer  is  the  Elamite  name  Kudur- 
Lagamar,*  'servant  of  Lagamar,'  one  of  the 
principal  Elamite  gods.  Similar  names  are  Kudur- 
Kankhundi,  '  servant  of  the  god  Nankhimdi,'  and 
Kudur-Mabug,  the  father  of  Eri-aku  (Arioch). 
In  the  time  of  Eri-aku,  Babylonia  was  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Elam ;  and  while  Eri-aku  reigned  at 
Larsa  ancl  Ur,  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  Chaldsea,  an  independent  dynasty  was 
ruling  at  Babylon  '  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  Kudur- 
Mabug  is  called  by  his  son  '  the  father  of  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,'  or  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
implies  some  kind  of  authority  there,  but  he  never 
has  the  title  of  king.  He  was  also  '  the  father 
of  lamutbal,'  a  frontier  district  of  Elam.  The 
'  land  of  the  Amorites '  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Bab.  conqueror  Sargon  of  Accad  many  centuries 
before  (in  B.  c.  3800).  Four  times  he  marched  into 
SjT^a,  and,  after  erecting  an  image  of  himself  by 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  crossing  the 
countries  '  of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,'  he  united 
his  conquests  into  a  'single'  empire.  His  son 
Naram-Sin  made  his  way  into  the  Sinaitic  Pen- 
insula, and  must  therefore  have  followed  the  same 
road  as  Chedorlaomer.  A  later  king  of  Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana  (B.C.  2230),  still  calls  himself  'kin^ 
of  the  land  of  the  Amorites ' ;  and  the  deep  and 
permanent  influence  of  Babylonia  in  Canaan, 
evidenced  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  proves 
that  Bab.  domination  must  have  long  continued 
there.  Ammi-satana  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Khammurabi,  the  king  of  Babylon  who  overthrew 
Eri-aku  and  his  Elamite  allies,  and  united  all 
Babylonia  under  one  monarch.  Khammurabi 
died  sLxty  years  before  the  accession  of  Ammi- 
satana,  so  that,  as  he  reigned  fifty-five  years,  we 
may  place  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  about 
B.c'.  2330.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

CHEEK,  CHEEK-BONE  ('.-^,  Arab,  lahi,  'jaw- 

•  The  name  Ku-dur-!a-ukk-ga-mar  has  now  been  read  by  P. 
Scheil  on  a  tablet  of  Khammurabi  (see  Rev.  Bib.  Intemat.  1896, 
p.  600,  and  Rev.  de  Theol.  1S97,  p.  83  ff.). 


bone';  lihyah,  'beard';  (rtavuii'). — 1.  The  cheek, 
with  its  ruddy  token  of  health,  is  a  feature  of 
beauty  (1  S  16",  Ca  P"  5>3).  In  the  Lebanon  vine- 
yards a  species  of  tinted  grape  is  called  '  maidens' 
cheeks. '  On  the  other  hand,  as  of  something  that 
ought  not  to  be,  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem  in  her 
desolation,  '  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks'  (La  1^). 

2.  It  is  connected  with  manliness  and  pride.  To 
be  smitten  on  the  cheek,  as  described  in  1  K  22**, 
2  Ch  18=3,  Job  16»»,  Ps  3^  Is  50«,  meant  the  greatest 
possible  affront,  and  implied  that  there  was  no 
further  power  to  resist.  This  gives  emphasis  to 
Mt  5^,  Lk  6^,  where  the  want  is  not  of  power,  but 
of  will,  to  resist.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHEEK   TEETH Jl  1"  'he   hath  the   cheek 

teeth  of  a  great  lion'  (niy^n.?,  RV  'jaw  teeth,'  as 
in  Pr  30^^  'their  jaw  teeth  as  knives'  AV,  RV; 
but  in  Job  29"  [all]  '  jaws,'  RVm  '  great  teeth '). 
Cheek  teeth =molar  teeth,  is  found  in  Caxton, 
Chron.  Enq.  (1480),  '  Al  that  ever  were  borne  after 
that  pestilence  hadden  ij  chekteth  in  hir  hede 
lesse  than  they  had  afore.  J.  Hastings. 

CHEER. — The  '  cheer '  is  orig.  the /ace  (Fr.  cJUre, 
late  Lat.  cara),  as  Caxton,  Golden  Legend,  '  In 
the  swete  of  thy  chere  thou  shalt  ete  brede.'  Then 
the  expression  of  the  face ;  and  so,  any  state  of 
mind,  or  mood,  as  Shaks.,  Sonnets,  xcvii.  13,  'so 
dull  a  cheer' ;  but  generally  with  adj.  '  good.'  So 
always  in  AV  (except  1  Es  9**  '  Then  went  they 
their  way  to  make  great  c.'),  as  in  the  phrase  '  Be 
of  good  cheer,'  Mt  9^  U^,  Mk  6»,  Jn  16^,  Ac  23" 
(all  dapcew) ;  Ac  27^  ^  ^  {eWvpAo}  or  eCdv/xos) ;  and 
in  RV  Job  9^"'  (nr^nN,  AV  '  comfort  myself,'  RVm 
'  brighten  up ').  Finally,  the  word  came  to  signify 
'  good  spirits,'  whence  the  verb  '  to  cheer,'  Jg  9^, 
or  '  cheer  up,'  Dt  24'  (RV  '  cheer'). 

J.  Hastings. 

CHEESE.— See  Food. 

CHELAL  (^^?  'perfection'). —  One  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10^). 

CHELLIANS.— Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  Chellus  (which  see).     Cf.  Jth  l^  2^. 

CHELLUS  (XeXoiJs  or  XeaXoi^).— From  the  text 
(Jth  1^)  this  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
S.W.  of  Jerus.  near  Betane,  and  N.  of  Kadesh  and 
the  river  (var.  '  torrent ' )  of  Egypt,  identified  with 
the  Wady  el-'Arish.  Reland  thinks  it  may  be 
^aluzah  (nyi^n),  the  site  well  known  to  the  Gr. 
and  Rom.  geographers  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Wady  es- 
Sani  stream.  The  mention  of  a  land  of  the  Chel- 
lians  by  the  wilderness,  to  the  south  of  which 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jth  2^),  is  looked 
upon  as  supporting  this  view  of  the  position  of  C. 
Doubt  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  accompany- 
ing the  identification  of  C.  with  ^faluzah  or  Elusa 
if  the  Syr.  transcription  Kalon  (with  K  for  Ch)  be 
correct.  C.  is  also  regarded  as  a  mistake  for  Chelul 
=Halhul,  Jos  1558.  L  A.  Pinches. 

CHELOD  (B  XeXeouX,  K  XeffXcuoi/Sd,  A  XeXeoi/5,  Old 
Lat.  Chelleuth,  Vulg.  omits,  Syr.  Chald8eans).--Jth 
l^**  reads,  not  as  AV  and  RV  '  many  nations  of  the 
sons  of  Chelod  assembled  themselves  to  battle,'  but 
'  there  came  together  many  nations  unto  the  array 
(or  ranks)  of  the  sons  of  Cheleul '  ;  less  naturally 
'to  battle  with  (against)  the  sons  of  Ch.'  (e/y 
trapciTa^iv  vlGiv  X.).  Syriac  'to  fight  against  the 
Chaldaeans,'  is  improbable.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  '  many  nations '  are  allies  of  Nebuch- 
adrezzar or  of  Arphaxad,  nor  whether  they  come 
to  help  or  to  fight  the  '  sons  of  Ch.'  Probably  v.*'" 
summarises  v.*» ;  hence  '  sons  of  Ch.'    should  be 
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Nebuchadrezzar's  army.  But  he  is,  in  Jth,  king  of 
Assyrians,  not  Chaldoeans.  No  probable  conjecture 
as  to  Aram,  original  has  been  made. 

V.  C.  Porter. 
CHELUB  (ai*?!).— 1.  A  descendant  of  Jiidah  (1  Ch 
4").     2.  The  father  of  Ezri,  one  of  David's  super- 
intendents (1  Ch  27*).     See  GENEALOGY. 

CHELUBAI  ("91^5),  1  Ch  2^,  another  form  of 
Caleb.    Cf.  1  Ch  2^^- «  and  see  Caleb. 

CHELUHI  Cm"?!  Kethibk,  xrrh^  Jj^eri,  Cheluhu 
RVni,  Chelluh  AV).— One  of  the  Benfi-Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10**). 

CHEMARIM.— In  EV  this  word  is  found  only  in 
Zeph  1* ;  but  the  original  Dn:j9,  of  which  it  is  the 
transliteration,  is  used  also  at  2  K  23*  and  Hos  10*, 
and  in  both  instances  Chimdrim  is  placed  in  the 
margin  of  AV  and  IIV  'idolatrous  priests,'  and 
'priests'  holding  the  post  of  honour  in  the  text. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  at  Zeph  1*,  the  one  case 
where  our  versions  have  it,  it  is  probably  an  inter- 
polation :  the  LXX  omits  it,  and  the  parallelism  is 
spoilt  by  its  presence.  Wellhausen  wished  to 
assert  its  claim  to  a  place  in  Hos  4*,  but  other 
critics  have  rightly  denied  this.  Chomer,  of  which 
ChSmdrim  is  the  plural,  is  of  Aram,  origin,*  and 
when  used  in  Syr.  carries  no  unfavourable  con- 
notation. In  the  Peshitta  Version  of  the  OT  it 
is  employed  at  Jg  17*'**  of  Micah's  idolatrous 
priests,  but  at  Is  61"  of  the  true  priests  promised 
to  the  restored  Israel.  In  the  Pesh.  Vers,  of  the 
NT,  Ac  19**  has  it  as  the  rendering  of  veuKbpot, 
thus  reminding  us  of  the  Latin  ceditui  (=temple- 
attendants)  of  Hos  10*,  Zeph  1'* ;  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hehrevi's,  passim,  employs  it  of  the  Levitical 
priests  and  of  our  Lord  (2^^  3^  4^*- "  6*- ",  and  many 
other  places).  In  the  Heb.  of  the  OT,  however, 
CMmdrim  always  has  a  bad  sense  :  it  is  applied  to 
the  priests  who  conducted  the  worship  of  the  calves 
(2  K  23*,  Hos  10*),  and  to  those  who  served  the 
Baalim  (Zeph  1*).  Kimchi  believed  the  original 
significance  of  the  verbal  form  was  '  to  be  black,' 
and  explained  the  use  of  the  noun  by  the  assertion 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black  garments. 
Amongst  recent  lexicographers  Brockelmann  ac- 
cepts this  derivation.  Others  take  the  root  to 
mean,  '  to  be  sad,'  the  chfcmrd  being  a  sad,  ascetic 
person,  a  monk  or  ])riest.  The  two  ideas  run 
into  each  other,  as  is  well  exemplified  at  Ezk  3P*, 
where  Pesh.  has  chimtrd,  LXX  iffKbraaev,  Vulg. 
contristatus  est,  EV  caused  to  mourn. 

J.  Taylor. 

CHEMOSH  (ciiDj  KSmdsh,  Xomi^j).— The  national 
deity  of  the  Moabites,  as  J"  was  the  national  deity  of 
the  Israelites.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
god  of  Moab  both  in  the  OT  and  on  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  the  Moabites  are  referred  to  as  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (cf.  Nu  21-"«,  Jer  48«).  On  the  Moabite 
Stone  we  have  a  king  Chemosh-melek.  We  also 
read  of  a  deity  Ashtor-Chemosh,  not  to  be  identified 
with  C.,  but  distinct.  In  the  inscription,  Mesha, 
the  king  of  Moab,  represents  the  subjection  of  Moab 
to  Israel  as  due  to  the  fact  that  C.  was  angry  with 
his  land.  At  length  the  anger  of  C.  was  appeased, 
and  he  bade  Mesha  go  and  take  Nebo  from  Israel. 
C.  drove  Israel  out  from  before  him,  and  restored  to 
Moab  the  land  taken  by  Israel.  The  slaughter  of 
the  people  of  'Ataroth  is  spoken  of  as  a  gazing-stock 
to  C.  Alesha  accordingly  made  a  high  place  for  C, 
because  he  had  saved  him  and  made  him  victorious 
over  his  foes.  That  upon  occasion  he  might  be 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  is  probable  from 
2  K  3^,  where  the  king  of  Moab  ottered  his  eldest 
son  as  a  burnt-ottering,  and  thus  forced  the  Israel- 

•  In  an  inscrip.  found  near  Aleppo  we  find  ine'  TD3=prie8t  of 
Sahar  (the  moon).    See  Jiev.  Simit.  1896,  pp.  280,  282. 


ites  to  raise  the  siege.  Solomon  built  a  high-place 
for  C.  '  the  abomination  of  Moab '  ( I  K  1 1'),  M-hich 
lasted  till  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  wlien 
it  was  destroyed  (2  K  23'*).  According  to  Jg  11** 
C.  was  also  the  national  deity  of  the  Ammonites ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  since  Milcorn  was 
their  special  god.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
t«xt  should  be  corrected,  and  Milcom  read  here ; 
but  perhaps,  as  Moore  says,  the  error  runs  through 
the  whole  learned  argument  {Judges,  p.  295). 

A.  S.  Peakb. 
CHENAANAH  {r^-jp).—i.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  7"). 
2.  The  father  of  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab  (1  K  22",  2  Ch  181"). 

CHEN  AN!  (';j?,  prob.  for  n;}j?).— A  Levite  (Neh  9*). 

CHENANIAH  (.rw?  or  in;').— Chief  of  the  Levitea 
at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Ch  15^^-  ^),  named  among  the  otticers  and 
judges  over  Israel  (1  Ch  26^). 

CHEPHAR-AMMONI  (-yisi-n  is-s),  '  village  of  the 
Ammonites,'  Jos  18^. — A  town  of  Benjamin. 
Probably  the  ruin  Kefr  'Ana  near  Bethel.  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  C.  K.  CoNDER. 

CHEPHIRAH  (nT?3n),  'village,'  Jos  9"  18* 
Ezr  2''«,  Neh  7^.— One  of  the  four  Hivite  cities 
which  made  peace  with  the  Hebrews,  re-peopled 
after  the  Captivity,  having  belonged  to  Benjamin. 
Now  Kefireh  S.W.  of  Gibeon,  in  a  position  which 
aids  to  determine  the  W.  border  of  Benjamin. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  Conuer. 

CHERAN  (n?).— One  of  the  children  of  Dishon, 
the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gn  36-«,  1  Ch  1«).     The 
Sept.   transliteration,  ace.    to  Dillm.,  is  possibly     j 
based  on  a  supposed  connexion  of  the  word  with     j 
nj-alamb.  H.  E.  liYLE. 

CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES  (n'??!  'nn?). 

—A  designation  repeatedly  applied  to  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  David,  which  seem  to  have 
formed  the  king's  bodyguard.  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  words,  opinions  have  differed.  Gesenius 
explained  them  as  =  executioners  and  runners  (from 
the  verbs  m?  and  n^?),  their  duty  being  to  inflict 
capital  punishment,  and  also  to  convey  the  king's 
mandates  as  quickly  as  possible  to  those  M'ho  held 
places  of  government.  Linguistic  and  other  objec- 
tions seem  to  be  fatal  to  this  theory,  as  well  as  to 
another  which  makes  '^-15  to  be  so  called  from  m^ 
=  to  be  expelled  from  one's  countri/  (Zee  14*), — 
an  explanation  which  would  identify  it  Mith  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  'i?r'hp  (Philistine)  by  'AXX6^»;Xo$. 

It  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  Cherethite 
and  Pelethite  are  not  common  but  proper  names. 
Tiie  Cherethites,  as  a  tribe  inliabiting  the  southern 
border  of  Canaan,  are  thrice  mentioned  in  the 
OT  (1  S  30",  Zeph  2'',  Ezk  25>«),  and  in  all  these 

fassages  they  are  associated  so  closely  Nvith  the 
'hilistines  as  to  be  practically  identified  with  them. 
Now  we  know  from  Am  9^,  Dt  2-',  and  Jer  47* 
that  the  Philistines  were  believed  to  have  come  to 
Canaan  from  Caphtor,  which  is  generally  identified 
with  Crete.  May  Cherethites  not  be  another  form 
of  Cretans  ?  Instead  of  Cherethites,  the  Kethibh  of 
2  S  20^  offers  the  reading  Carites.  So  in  2  K  1 1*- " 
the  true  reading  as  restored  in  RV  is  Carites, 
where  AV  reads  Captains.  The  terms  Cretans 
and  Carites  may  both  be  rejjresented  readily 
enough  by  'nif  That  'r^p  is  siiiii)ly  a  variation  of 
'Ry'^?  (Philistine)  was  Ewald's  opinion,  and  has 
since  been  generally  accepted. 

The  Cherethites  and  Peiethitcs  were  thus  a  Philis- 
tine bodyguard,  originally  introduced  by  David, 
M-hose  action  is  explained  by  his  relations  with  the 
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Philistines  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  tlirone. 
Tills  conclusion  finds  further  support  in  the  fact 
that  in  2  S  15"  the  Gittites,  M'ho  M'ere  certainly 
Philistines,  are  coupled  with  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites.  These  men  M-ere  chosen  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Swiss  Guaxds  at  European  courts 
and  the  Oriental  Janissaries,  whose  tidelity  is  in 
proportion  to  their  freedom  from  local  ties  and 
interests.  His  Philistine  mercenaries  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  Da\"id"s  confidence  by  standing  by 
him  amidst  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Absaloui, 
Sheba,  and  Adonijah  (2  S  15»«  20",  1  K  i^).  WhUe 
some  have  confined  the  existence  of  this  bodyguard 
to  the  reign  of  David,  others  have  found  traces  of 
it  do^vn  to  the  close  of  the  Judrean  kingdom.  The 
mention  of  the  Carites  in  2  K  11  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  \-iew.  It  was  the  officers  of  the  Carians  and 
the  foot-guards  that  enabled  Jehoiada  to  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  Jehoash  as  king.  So  in  1  K  14*  we  read 
of  guards  who  accompanied  the  king  when  he 
visited  the  sanctuarj',  and  from  2  K  ll*^-  it  is 
eWdent  that  the  royal  bodyguard  formed  also  the 
guard  of  the  temple.  Is  ttere  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  these  <ruards  yvere  foreign  mercenaries  t 
W.  R.  Smith  adduces  two  passages  from  OT  to 
prove  their  identity  \N"ith  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites.  Zeph  1*  speaks  of  men  connected  with 
the  court  who  were  clad  in  foreign  garb,  and  who 
leaped  over  the  threshold,  and  filled  their  masters' 
house  v^'ith  violence  and  deceit.  Smith  finds  here 
an  allusion  to  the  Philistine  custom  of  leaping 
over  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  (1  S  5*);  but 
others  deny  the  validity  of  his  argument,-  and  make 
'  leaping  over  the  thresliold"  simply  a  name  for  house- 
breaking,* while  those  who  are  clothed  in  foreign 
garb  are  Israelites  who  ape  foreign  customs.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Smith's  other  OT  reference  seems  to 
be  conclusive.  In  Ezk  44"^*-  there  is  a  bitter  com- 
plaint that  uncircumcised  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  keep  guard  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  discharge 
functions  which  the  prophet  would  henceforth 
confine  to  the  Le>'ites.  ^^  ho  can  these  be  except 
the  guards  referred  to  in  2  K  11  ?  This  conclusion 
is  strengthened  if  Smith  is  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture that  prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  kind's 
guards  slaughtered  the  animals  pro^dded  by  t^e 
king  for  the  temple,  or  intended  for  the  royal 
table.  As  he  points  out,  the  Heb.  designation  for 
captain  of  the  guard  is  cn^sn  yi  =  chief  of  the 
slaughterers  {of  cattle).  'The  bodyguard  were 
also  the  royal  butchers,  an  occupation  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  warriors  in  early  times'  (\V.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC-  p.  262,  n. ;  cf.  Kittel,  ffist.  of  Heb.  iL 
153  n.,  IW;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  172,  267). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CHERITH  (nn?  ^ry).— The  brook  by  which  Elijah 
lived  (1  K  17'-')  was  'before  Jordan,'  i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  familiar  usage,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Elijah 
'was  of  the  inhabitants'  (or  '  sojourners,' RV)  of 
GUead,  or  according  to  the  LXX  'of  Tishbeh  of 
GUead,'  and  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
hiding-places  of  that  country.  If  the  'Ravens' 
(c'Tl?)  were  an  Arab  tribe,  as  many  believe  (see 
Oreb),  it  must  have  been  well  to  the  E.  where 
they  pastured  their  flocks.  The  popular  identifica- 
tion of  the  brook  Cherith  with  the  Wady  Kelt 
between  Jerus.  and  Jericho  is  unwarranted. 

A.  Henderson. 

CHERUB.— A  proper  name  (Ezr  2»,  Neh  1^)  •  one 
of  the  places  from  which  certain  families,  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  failed  to  prove  their  register 
as  genuine  branches  of  the  Israelite  people.  The 
name  has  been  identified  with  the  Chiripha  of 
Ptolemy.     See  Charaathalak.      H.  E.  Ryle. 

*  In  -liew  of  the  Oriental  reverence  for  the  threshold,  this 
seems  an  unlikely  explanation.  (See  Trumbull,  Threghold 
Covenant,  p.  259  f.";  and  for  the  Philistine  custom,  p.  116  f.) 


CHERUBIM  (c'?-;3  or  D'-n|!,  x^poi/jSt/x;  smg.  z^-^, 
XfpoO^). — By  this  name  are  denoted  the  winged 
creatures  which,  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  OT, 
are  not  infrequently  mentioned  as  attending  upon 
the  Most  High,  and  as  possessed  of  certain  sacred 
duties  in  the  court  of  the  heavenly  beings  that 
surround  the  throne  of  God. 

What  the  Heb.  conception  of  a  'cherub'  M-as, 
does  not  appear  at  all  certain.  And  if,  as  seems 
most  probable,  both  name  and  thing  were  derived 
from  a  primitive  stage  of  religious  thought  in  W. 
Asia,  this  uncertainty  in  the  Israelitish  ^^^-itings 
admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  For  writers  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  worship  of  J"  would 
shrink  from  giving  a  description  that  might  lend 
itself  to  obvious  comparison  witli  the  idolatrous 
symbolism  of  other  religions. 

i.  In  OT  we  find  references  to  the  cherubim 

(1)  in  the  Israelite    version  of    primitive  myth; 

(2)  in  early  Heb.  poetry  ;  (3>  in  apocalj-ptic  vision ; 
and  (4)  in  the  descriptions  of  tne  furniture  and 
adornments  of  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
temple. 

1.  Gn  3^  'And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life.'  The  function  of  the  cherubim 
here  is  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  sacred  tree. 
The  number  of  the  cherubim  appointed  for  this 
duty  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  statetl,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  that  each  of  the  cherubim  bore 
in  his  hand  a  flaming  sword.  We  are  only  told 
that  a  sword  with  darting  flames  was  entrusted 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  way. 

It  has  been  natural  to  compare  with  these 
guardian,  or  sentinel,  'cherubim'  the  monster 
winged  buUs  with  human  heads  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Assyr.  palaces  and  temples.  M.  Le- 
normant  having  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  a 
talismanic  inscription,  that  kirubu  was  an  Assyr. 
name  in  use  for  the  steer-god,  the  temptation  to 
connect  the  cherubim  of  Gn  3  with  the  Assyx. 
figures  was  almost  irresistible.  But  this  use  of 
kirubu  is  questionable ;  the  cherubim  in  our 
passage  are  not  limited  to  two  ;  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  gate  of  Paradise ;  and  the  function  of  the 
cherubim  is  evidently  primarily  connected  with 
the  sword,  which,  to  judge  from  the  description, 
is  probably  intended  to  denote  lightning. 

2.  Ps  181"  (  =  2  S  22")  'And  he  rode  upon  a 
cherub,  and  did  fly.'  In  the  context  of  this 
poeticai  description,  the  Psalmist  describes  the 
power  of  J "  as  manifested  in  the  thunderstorm. 
J"  is  represented  in  flight  through  mid-air,  borne  ' 
up  upon  the  wings  of  a  cherub,  while  the  light- 
nings flash  before  Him  ( '  at  the  brightness  before 
him,'  v.").  The  cherub  appears  to  be  the  mighty 
■winged  spirit  of  the  storm, — on  whose  back  J" 
Himself  is  seated.  He  is  the  personification  of  the 
swift  storm-cloud  that  sweeps  down  as  upon  eagles' 
wings.  J"  is  carried  by  the  cherub,  as  the  Indian 
god  Vishnu  bv  Garuda,  and  as  Oceanus  by  the 
griffin  (-Esch.  Prom.  395). 

3.  In  the  prophetical  \»"ritings  of  Ezekiel  we 
have  two  allusions  to  the  cherubim.  (I)  In  Ezk  28" 
'  Thou  wast  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth  ; 
and  I  set  thee  so  that  thou  wast  upon  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.'  Here  the 
prophet  compares  'the  Prince  of  Tyre'  to  one  of 
the  chosen  attendants  upon  God,  a  cherub  whose 
\\ings,  as  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  shaded  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  whose  abode  was  in  the  holy  mountain, 
and  one  who  there  walked  among  the  flashing 
lightnings  that  surrounded  the  Di\ine  Presence. 
A  'cherub,'  according  to  this  account,  abides  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Most  High,  and  round 
about  him  play  the  thunderbolts.     The  idea  of  the 
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thundercloud  is  combined  witli  that  of  heavenly 
guardiansliip. 

(2)  The  imagery  employed  by  the  same  prophet 
in  the  Vision  of  the  Cherubim  (Ezk  10)  is  very 
obscure,  and  introduces  a  much  more  complex  idea. 
The  prophet  recof^nises  them  as  identical  with  'the 
living  creatures  tliat  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel 
by  the  river  Chebar'  (1(P),  referring  to  the  vision 
or  'the  chariot'  in  ch.  1.  These  were  four  in 
number  (10*") ;  they  had  each  four  faces,  'the  face 
of  a  cherub,  a  man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle '  ("),  and 
'  four  wings '  (").  As  one  of  their  faces  was  that 
of  'a  cherub,'  and  the  prophet  on  seeing  them 
'  knew  that  they  were  cherubim '  i"^),  the  shape  of  a 
'  chernb '  as  of  a  fabulous  creature  must  have  been 
well  known  through  popular  representations  (cf. 
1  K  7^).  Unfortunately,  the  prophet's  description 
throws  no  further  light  upon  tiieir  shape.  But  pre- 
sumably it  must  have  resembled  that  of  an  ox  (cf. 
Ezk  l^**).  He  tells  us  that  the  '  glory  of  the  LoKD ' 
rested  above  '  the  cherubim '  ( 10'") ;  that  their  pro- 
gress was  straight  forward  (^) ;  while  they  moved 
not  with  wings  only,  but  with  whirling  wheels,  and 
burning  fire  was  between  them  (^- '').  We  have  the 
thought  of  the  thunderstorm  connected  with  their 
appearance  in  Ezk  1* ;  the  noise  of  their  wings 
(l'-'*)  suggests  the  thunder;  tiro  and  lightning 
attend  them  (1"). 

Altogether,  this  description,  though  much  more 
complex  and  involved  than  any  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  previous  passages  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, presents  no  sort  of  contradiction  to  them. 
In  all  probability  it  represents  an  elaboration,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  style  and  character- 
istics of  Ezekiel's  literary  work,  of  the  older  and 
simpler  conception.  The  'cherub,'  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  heaven,  in  poetry  impersonated  the 
storm-clouds  that  do  J"'s  bidding ;  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  there  are  four  such  '  cherubim,'  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky.  In  poetry,  J" 
had  ridden  on  the  cherub ;  in  the  vision  the 
cherubim  not  only  flew,  but  moved  on  wheels, 
supporting  the  glory  of  J".  In  poetry  the  light- 
nings flashed  before  the  cherub ;  in  the  vision 
there  is  fire  between  the  cherubim,  and  'the 
living  creatures '  ran  and  returned  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  '  cherubim '  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  Heb.  sacred  art.  (1) 
The  figures  of  two  '  cherubim '  were  placed  on  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  ark  (Ex  25'""-').  Unfortunately, 
no  minute  account  is  given  of  their  appearance. 
We  are  only  told  that  their  wings  lifted  upwards, 
and  were  outspread  so  as  to  cover  the  ark,  and 
that  they  were  presented  in  a  posture  facing  one 
another,  hut  looking  down  upon  the  ark — an  atti- 
tude to  which  we  may  suppose  the  apostle  makes 
reference  in  1  P  1'-.  Ihey  were  composed  of 
'  wrought  gold, '  possibly  hammered  solid  gold  as 
opposed  to  plated  gold.  As  the  mercy-seat  covered 
by  their  wings  was  only  3  ft.  9  in.  (2^  cubits) 
long,  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  were  quite 
small. 

(2)  Figures  of  cherubim  were  introduced  into 
the  veil  or  hanging  screen  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ex  26^').  It 
has  commonly  been  considered  that,  as  the  way 
into  the  Holiest  was  through  this  curtain,  the 
thought  intended  by  these  representations  of 
cherubim  may  have  been  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  the  guardian  cherubim  who  guarded  '  the  way 
or  the  tree  of  life '  in  Gn  3. 

(3)  Solomon's  temple  contained  in  its  Holy  of 
Holies  two  colossal  cherubim,  10  cubits  (or  15  ft.) 
high,  made  of  olive  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
Tlie  wings  of  the  cherubim  were  spread  out,  and 
measured  10  cubits  from  the  extremity  of  one 
wing  to  the  extremity  of  the  other.     The  Holy  of 


Holies  was  a  cube  of  20  cubits  or  30  ft.  ;  and  the 
two  cherubim  touched  with  their  outer  wings  the 
wall  on  either  side,  while  they  touched  one  another 
with  their  outstretched  inner  wings.  The  whole 
span  of  their  four  wings  was  20  cubits,  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  sanctuary.  They  each  therefore 
stood  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  as 
they  did  from  the  wall  on  either  8ide(l  K  6^^). 
From  this  description  we  should  certainly  infer 
that  they  had  each  only  two  wings.  In  2  Ch  3''" 
the  same  general  account  is  given  of  the  '  cheru- 
bim '  of  '  image-work '  in  Solomon's  temple ;  but 
it  is  added  that  '  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and 
their  faces  were  toward  the  house,'  by  which  is 

Srobably  meant,  facing  the  entrance.  It  has  been 
isputea  whether  the  smaller  cherubim  which 
protected  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  were  retained 
in  Solomon's  temple.  And  it  may  be  granted  that 
the  height  of  the  Solomonic  cherubim  made  it 
perfectly  possible,  but  scarcely  probable. 

(4)  'Cherubim'  were  introduced,  along  with 
'  palm-trees  and  open  flowers,'  into  the  carved 
woodwork  with  which  the  walls  and  doors  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  temple  were  adorned 
(1  Ke-**^**).  In  the  description  of  the  'brazen 
sea '  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  ornamentation  there 
were  figures  of  '  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  '(IK  7^). 

From  these  OT  passages  we  can  gather  no  pre- 
cise conclusion  as  to  the  shape  and  general  figure 
of  the  cherub,  according  to  Hebrew  treatment  in 
poetry  and  art.  It  had  wings ;  it  stood  on  feet 
(2  Ch) ;  its  face  was  not  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  or 
an  eagle  (Ezk  10'^).  It  may  have  resembled  an  ox. 
But  we  are  driven  rather  to  suppose  that  its  figure 
was  an  imaginary  one,  like  that  of  a  griflin  or  a 
dragon. 

Whether  its  name  is  of  Sem.  origin  or  not,  is 
a  disputed  point  (see  below).  There  is  not  sufti- 
cient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  original  idea  belongs 
to  the  early  childhood  of  Israel's  religion,  and  is 
thus  related  to  similar  conceptions  in  other  races. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  cherubim  in  the 
passages  we  have  passed  in  review  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  they  had  been  borrowed  from  other 
countries  or  foreign  religions.  For  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  one  representation  of  a  living 
creature,  which  was  permitted  in  the  construction 
of  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple,  to 
have  been  derived  from  an  alien  source.  The  fact 
that  the  making  and  designing  of  the  cherubim  is 
apparently  recorded  without  any  consciousness  of 
the  violation  of  the  second  commandment,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  that  the  conception  of  these 
creatures  belongs  to  an  original  national  idea — the 
superstitious  element  of  wliich  was  destined  to  be 
removed  by  the  teaching  of  J"  worship.  Thus  the 
'  cherub '  survived  as  one  of  the  traces  of  a  Heb. 
mythology,  which  was  retained  by  the  prophets 
because  it  represented  pictorially  tlie  attributes  of 
the  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  was  employed 
to  express  more  vividly  the  means  by  which  His 
glory  is  revealed  to  man. 

Besides  the  winged  bulls  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Assyr.  remains,  we  come  across  many  representa- 
tions of  winged  monsters  and  chinijpras  in  the 
countries  adjoining  Palestine.  Egyp.  religious  art 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Syria  the  figure  of 
the  Sefer,  or  Seref  (cf.  the  Heb.  '  seraph  ').  Phoen. 
monuments  contain  representations  of  winged 
griflins  guarding  the  sacred  tree  (cf.  a  white  marble 
relief  from  Arados  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
The  famous  monster  represented  on  the  tomb  of 
Chuecu-hotep,  an  Egyp.  king  (c.  B.C.  2100),  gives 
us  a  leopard,  from  Avhose  back  issues  a  human 
head,  with  wings  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  All 
these  are  attempts  apparently  to  combine  the 
attributes  of  strength  and  swiftness  in  animals 
with  the  intellect  of  man,  in  representation  of  the 
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•  demon '  spirits  (see  Pietschmann's  Geseh.  derPhon- 
izier,  pp.  176,  177).  To  this  categoij  belongs  in  all 
probability  the  earliest  Heb.  idea  of  the  cherubim. 
Having  been  popularly  associated  with  the  thunder- 
cloud, their  presence  and  form  were  transferred, 
in  the  language  of  Heb.  poetry  and  vision,  to  the 
personal  court  and  attendance  of  J",  whose  presence 
was  proclaimed' bv  the  voice  of  thunder  (cf.  Ex 
W^,  1  S  12^^,  Ps  7f'«).  They  therefore  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  the  seraphim  (Is  6),  who  personified  the 
lightnings  that  surround  the  throne.  Perhaps  the 
two  groups  of  attendant  beings  are  referred  to  in 
Ps  104»-  *. 

The  expression  applied  to  J",  He  '  sitt«th  upon, 
or  inhabiteth,  the  cherubim'  (cans.T  2tr),  which 
we  find  in  2  K  19",  Ps  SO^  99^,  Is  37",  is  not  with- 
•  out  difliculty.  The  rendering  *  sitteth  betuxen 
the  cheriibim '  is  an  explanation,  not  a  transla- 
tion, of  the  original :  nor  does  it  give  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words.  To  the  Heb.  poet  the 
cherubim  are  not  only  the  attendants  of  J",  but 
the  bearers  and  upholders  of  His  throne.  The 
thunderclouds  are  the  dark  Avings  of  these  minis- 
ters of  God.  They  bear  Him  up.  And  to  this,  which 
is  the  picture  presented  by  the  service  of  the  mute 
forces  of  nature,  there  is  an  analogy  presented 
by  the  service  of  (Jod's  people.  Hence  the  earthly 
correlative  to  '  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cheru- 
bim '  is  '  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel ' 
(Ps  22^,  and  see  Cheyne's  note). 

In  later  Jewish  theology  the  cherubim  take 
their  place  amon^  the  highest  angels  of  heaven. 
Thus  Enoch  speaks  of  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
heaven.  '  Its  ceU'jg  was  like  the  path  of  the 
stars  and  lightnings,  with  fiery  cherubim  between 
in  a  transparent  heaven'  (xiv.  11,  ed.  Charles).  Of 
the  throne  he  says,  '  Its  circuit  was  as  a  shining 
sun  and  the  voice  of  cherubim '  (xiv.  18,  ed. 
Charles).  Speaking  of  the  host  of  heaven,  he 
mentions  *  Gabriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels,  who  is 
over  Paradise,  and  the  serpents,  and  the  cheru- 
bim '  (xx.  7,  ed.  Charles) ;  and  in  another  passage 
he  speaks  of  '  all  the  host  of  the  heavens,  and  ail 
the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God,  the 
cherubim,  seraphim,  and  ophanim,  and  all  the 
angels  of  power,  etc.  (Ixi.  10,  ed.  Charles).  Cf.  '  and 
round  about  were  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  oph- 
anim :  these  are  thev  who  sleep  not,  and  guard 
the  throne  of  His  glory'  (Ixxi.  7,  ed.  Charles). 
The  Jews  regarded  them  as  supernatural  beings, 
without  attempting  to  define  them.  Josephus, 
speaking  of  the  cherubim  in  the  temple,  says  none 
could  tell  or  even  guess  what  they  were  like  (rdj 
di  Xtpov^eis  oi>8els  araiiai  rivet  Jjcay  eixeu'  ovSi  fiKdaai 
SivaToi,  Ant.  vm.  iii.  3).  PhUo,  referring  to  the 
cherubim  over  the  ark,  mentions  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  they  represented  the  two  hemi- 
spheres (so  Philo  himself,  De  Cherub.  %  7) ;  but  his 
own  preference  was  to  identify  them  with  the  two 
most  ancient  and  supreme  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty— the  power  of  creating,  and  the  power  of 
ruling  (^cb  5^  Slp  tlroifu  5T}\ovff6ai  5t'  inrovoiQiv  ras 
rpeff^vrdras  koI  dvbrrdTU  Svo  rod  'Ovros  5updft€it  ttji» 
re  ironjTiK^i'  xai  ^auriXiK^r,  'Ovofid^eroi  Si  i)  fiiv 
ronjTiKT]  Siiva/us  avrov  de6t,  Kad'  fjv  IdijKe  icai  eTolTjff-e 
Kal  SieKSfffiTjae  t65€  rd  ira.v  r]  5i  ^acriXiKif  icupios,  rj  rH'v 
ytvofupwv  fipxet  Kal  ffiiv  diic^  /Je^Satwy  i-KiKparei,  Vit. 
Mos.  iii.  8,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  150). 

ii.  In  NT  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  in  connexion  with  the  ark,  '  above  it  the 
cherubim  of  glory  overshado'wing  the  mercy-seat ' 
(He  9*),  where  the  expression,  '  the  cheru&im  of 
glory,'  conveys  the  special  thought  of  created 
beings  ministering  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory.     In  the  Apoc.  they  are  represented  as 

*  living  creatures,'  four  in  number,  full  of  eyes, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
about  tbe  throne  of  God  (Rev  4®-").     From  this 


description  it  is  difficult  to  understajid  their  exact 
position.  But  presumably  the  words  are  intend^ 
to  convey  the  picture  of  the  four  '  living  animals ' 
upholding  the  throne,  and  facing  outwards  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the  scene  is  de- 
rived from  Ezekiel's  vision. 

Rabbinic  theology  regarded  the  cherubim  as 
youthful  angels,  but  also  as  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  special  group  of  spirits  attending 
the  throne  of  God.  The  '  living  creatures'  support 
the  throne  at  rest ;  the  cherubim  bear  the  glory 
of  God  as  it  passes  through  heaven  (cf.  Weber, 
Altsynag.  Paldst.  Theolog.  163,  164).  There  is  a 
strange  passage  in  the  treatise  Chagigah  (13b,  i.  25) 
which  has  reference  to  the  cherubim,  and  the 
passages  in  Ezk  J  and  10.  The  passage  concludes, 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  cherub  ?  R.  Abohu 
said.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  growing  child.  For 
so  in  Babylon  a  young  child  is  called  Rabya. 
R.  Papa  said  to  Abohu,  But,  as  it  is  written. 
The  first  face  was  the  face  of  the  cherub,  and 
the  second  face  was  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the 
third  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face 
of  an  eagle,  this  shows  that  the  face  of  a  cherub 
is  the  same  as  the  face  of  a  man.  There  are 
large  faces,  and  there  are  small  faces '  (see  trans- 
lation by  Streane,  pp.  73,  74). 

iii.  It  remains  to  mention  the  various  deriva- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  the  word.  (1)  As 
has  been  mentioned  above,  it  was  derived  from 
the  Assyr.  kirubu  ;  but  apparently  considerable 
uncertainty  hangs  over  this  derivation.  (2)  Renouf 
(PSBA,  1884,  p.  193)  conjectured  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egyp.  xertf.  (3)  Gesenius  con- 
nected it  with  a  ijyr.  word  meaning  '  strong.' 
(4)  Others  have  suggested  another  Syr.  word 
meaning  'to  plough.'  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  the  word  must  have  a  common 
origin  with  Ypi-w',  '  griffin,'  '  hippogritf.' 

But,  for  the  present,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
must  be  considered  doubtful.  The  explanations 
which  were  given  of  the  name  by  the  Fathers 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240  :  idi\ei  Si  rb  Spo/ta 
Twp  xfpoi'/S'M  StjKoOp  aXffdtfaiv  voXK-fiv. 

Theodoras  ap.  Theodoret,  Qwest,  in  Gen.  ilL  : 
dXAd  xfpoi'^'A'  KoXei  tSLv  t6  Swarbw  oC-rcw  \iyei,  o  KaOif- 
/ievos  ex2  tup  xepov^ifi,  6.vri  toO  6  Swarws  ^axrCKeitav, 
KoX,  exeSij  iri  xf/>ovj3i/*  koI  iverdaOii,  irri  toC,  fterii 
ToXX^j  irapeyiveTo  rrji  Svwdueus. 

Jerome,  Comm.  in  Is.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  :  In 
septuagesimo  nono  psalmo  legimus :  Qui  stdes 
super  cherubim  manifestare  ;  qui  in  nostra  Ungna 
interpretantur  snentias  multitudo.  Unde  et  Domi- 
nus  in  aurigae  modmn  super  cherubim  aperte 
sedere  ostenditur.  ...  In  cherubim  ergo  ostendi- 
tur  Dominus ;  in  seraphim  ex  parte  ostenditur,  ex 
parte  celatur. 

Augustine,  Enarrat.  in  Ps  79*  [Eng.  80^]  :  Qui 
sedes  super  cherubim.  Cherubim  sedes  est  gloriae 
Dei,  et  interpretatur  Plenitudo  scientiae.  Ibi  sedet 
Dens  in  plenitudine  scientiie.  Licet  inteUigamus 
cherubim  sublimes  esse  ccelorum  potestates  atque 
virtutes ;  tamen  si  vis,  eris  cherubim.  Si  enim 
Cherubim  sedes  est  Dei,  audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura  : 
Anima  justi  sedes  est  sapientiae. 

Didymus  Alexandrin. ,  Expos,  in  Ps  79  [Eng.  80] : 
Ea^/Mpos  5^  ivl  tQv  x^P^'^'^'A'  o  Kvpi&s  iariv,  on  if  rf 
e^sKirfK  vapicrraTai.  'E^eferai  Si  toIj  iv  Tciis  fwots  ot><nw, 
Terevx6<Ti  rairri/j  ttjs  rpocr/yopias  drb  ttjs  rpoaovcrtt 
a&roii  ffo<(>ias.  IIX^^os  yap  yyuHreoji  ipfiripeverai  t4 
XfpovSl/jL. 

These  patristic  explanations  seem  to  go  back  to 
PhUo's  statement  that  the  Greek  meaning  of 
'  cherubim  '  was  '  much  knowledge,'  4  xarpt'^  fter 
"yKflrrrg  Trpoffayope^erat  x^P^^^^f^t  '^  ^  ^•'  'EXXiji^s 
etroiep,  eriywcoaii  koI  irurr^/iri  ToXXiJ  ( Vit.  Mos.  lib. 
iii.  §  8 ;  Mangey,  ii.  150). 
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LiTERATURR. — The  subject  in  extensively  discussed  in  the 
standard  works  on  the  Theology  of  the  OT,  by  Oehler,  Smcnd. 
Sciiultr,  DiUmaon :  and  on  the  Archasology,  by  Noveack  and 
Uenzinger.  See  also  Cheyne's  '  Kxcmrsus '  in  vol.  ii.  of  his 
Isaiah,  and  his  Notes  on  the  word  in  Corn,  on  Pmlms. 

H.  E.  Ryle. 
CHESALON  (i'i'?M). — Near  Kiriath-jearim  on  the 
border  of  Judah,  Jos  15'".  Now  the  vilhiye  Kesla 
on  the  hill  N.  of  Kiriath-jearim.  See  HWP  vol. 
ii.  sheet  xvii.  It  is  noticed  in  the  4th  cent.  A.  p. 
(Unvmasticon,  s.v.  Chasalon)  as  a  large  village  in 
the  J  eras,  district.  C.  R.  Condkr. 

CHESED  (ni?5).— One  of  the  sons  of  Nahor  and 
Milcuh  (Gn  22'*'  J).  He  is  obviously  here  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogy  of  the  Terahites  as  the 
presumptive  forefather  of  the  Casdim  (Q''n^'3)  or 
Chaldicans.  This  probably  represents  a  dilferent 
tradition  from  that  in  P,  where  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(i.e.  Casdim)  is  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  Terah  (Gn  11),  Nahor's  father. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  of 
Chesed  is  Uz,  and  that  in  Job  1  the  Casdim  (trans- 
lated Chaldseans)  are  found  invading  the  territory 
of  Uz.  Gn  22-'-  ^-  probably  represent,  in  the  terms 
of  genealogy,  the  supposea  kinship  of  allied  clans 
who  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Heb.  tradition 
gives  the  names  of  tribes  identified  with  various 
localities  on  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. H.  E.  Ryle. 

CHE8IL  (V'p?),  Jos  15^.— The  LXX  reads  Bethel, 
probably  for  liethul,  as  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Jos  19*,  and  ^'p?  of  MT  is  prob.  a  textual  error. 
(So  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Siegiried-Stade. ) 

CHEST. — 1.  In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain 
repairs  of  the  temple,  the  priest  Jehoiada  placed  in 
the  court  (our  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  location ;  cf.  2  K  12''  i""".  lo)^  2  Ch  24^,  with 
LXX  in  each  case)  a  chest  (px),  in  the  lid  (Heb. 
door)  of  which  a  hole  had  been  bored,  for  the 
reception  of  the  oflerings  of  the  worshippers,  as 
recorded  2  K  12*«-  ("«''.  an.)  (lxX  Kifiwros,  Vulg. 
gazophylacium),  and,  with  variations,  2  Ch  24'**- 
(yXuffaoKOfiop,  area).  The  ark  (of  the  covenant)  is 
also  invariably  denoted  by  jn^,  either  alone  or 
with  q^ualihcations  (see  Ark  i.).  So,  too,  the  coffin 
in  which  Joseph's  mummy  was  placed  (Gn  50-"). 
The  feature  common  to  all  three  is  the  rectangular 
shape  ;  the  first  two  certainly,  the  third  most 
prooably,  were  of  wood.  TXuaradKOfiov,  used  by  the 
LXX  translator  of  Chron.  as  a  synonym  of  Ki^uxrds, 
is  freq.  emploj'ed  by  the  later  Gr.  translators  as  the 
rendering  of  pi>t  in  all  the  three  applications  given 
above,  as  by  Aquila  in  Gn  50^*,  Avhere  the  so-called 
Targ.  of  Jonathan  also  renders  kdpdi'jj.  Jos. 
further  uses  it  (Ant.  vi.  i.  2)  to  denote  the  '  coffer ' 
(EV,  Tn«  1  S  6'*''-)  or  small  chest  in  which  the 
Phil,  princes  deposited  the  golden  mice,  while  in 
NT  it  is  applied  to  the  cash-box  of  which  Judas 
Iscariot  had  charge  (Jn  12<*  13'-'^).  In  the  temple 
of  Herod,  13  chests  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  to  receive  the  various  kinds  of  money  gifts, 
in  shape  resembling  a  trumpet  (if  the  treatise 
SheValim  vi.  5  may  be  trusted),  wide  at  the  bottom 
but  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  top,  hence 
called  ni-i^ic*.  It  was  into  one  of  these  chests  that 
the  widow  cast  her  slender  offering  (Mk  12*' 
Lk  211). 

2.  In  AV  and  RV  we  find  in  Ezekiel's  inventory 
(27-''')  of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  '  chests  (dmjj)  of 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar.' 
But  the  sense  'chests'  for  this  word  is  without 
sufficient  support  (see  coram,  of  Comill,  Davidson, 
Smend),  and  the  word  rendered  '  made  of  cedar ' 
must  mean  'strong,  durable,'  so  that  we  should 
probably  render  '  cloths  of  cords  twined  ami 
durable.'  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 


CHESTNUT  ^  TREE  (pd-ik  'arniun,  vXaravos, 
platamis).  —  'ArmCn  is  mentioned  twice  in  OT  ; 
once  as  one  of  the  trees  in  which  Jacob  '  pilled 
white  strakes '  (Gn  30"),  and  set  them  before  the 
ilocks  at  the  watering  troughs,  and  again  as  one  of 
the  trees  with  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  sym- 
lx)lical  of  Assyria,  is  compared  (Ezk  31").  The 
cliestntit  tree,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Rabbis 
and  of  AV,  is  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of 
Syria  and  Pal.,  and  does  not  succeed  in  cultivation. 
It  has  probably  never  grown  there  except  as  an 
exotic.  The  plane  tree  of  LXX,  Vulg.,  and  RV, 
Platanus  Orientalis,  L.,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
everywhere  by,  and  in,  watercourses,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  trees  of  the  country.  It  has  a  trunk 
which  is  often  6  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  to 
100  ft.  high,  spreading  branches,  and  large  palmate- 
lobed  leaves.  The  monoecious  flowers  are  in 
pendulous,  spherical  heads,  the  fertile  becoming  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut.  The  name  'armOn  signi- 
fies naked,  and  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  outer  layers  of  bark  scale  ott'  as  in  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 
When  peeled,  it  would  leave  a  white  streak.  Plane 
trees  grow  in  Mesopotamia.  Chestnut  trees  do 
not.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
'annOn  is  the  plane  tree.  It  is  called  in  Arab.  dilb. 
In  Sir  24''*  wisdom  is  compared  to  a  plane  tree 
by  the  water.  G.  E.  Post. 

CHESULLOTH  (n%n),  Jos  19'8.— The  same  as 
Chisloth-tabor,  Jos  19'^.  A  place  on  the  border 
of  Zebulun.  Now  the  ruin  of  Iksdl  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nazareth  hills,  in  the  fertile  plain  W. 
of  Tabor.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v. 
Chasalath)  the  site  was  known  as  near  Tabor,  but 
it  was  also  wrongly  identified  with  Achshaph  (see 
Onomasticon,  s.v.  Acsaph  and  Achaseloth).  The 
ruin  is  chiefly  remarkalile  for  a  cemetery  of  tombs 
apparently  mediaeval.     See  SWF  vol.  i.  sheet  v. 

C.  R.  CONDER, 

CHETH  or  HETH  (n).— Eighth  letter  of  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to 
designate  the  8th  part,  eacli  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter. 

CHEZIB,  Gn  38'.— See  Achzib. 

CHIDE. — To  chide  (past  '  chode')  is  to  wrangle  ; 
then  to  scold  or  sharply  rebuke ;  so  Ps  103*  '  He 
will  not  always  c.'  (3n).  Cf.  Ps  IS'*,  Pr.  Bk.  To 
chide  with  is  to  wrangle  with  one,  have  an  alterca- 
tion with  one  ;  so  Gn  31^"  '  Jacob  was  wroth,  and 
chode  Avith  Laban,'  Ex  17-*'* (RV  'strive'),  Nu  20^, 
Jg  8'  (all  an).  Chiding  as  subst.  occurs  Ex  17^ 
'because  of  the  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel'  (an, 
RV  'striving').  J.  Hastings. 

CHIDON  (it;).— The  name  ace.  to  1  Ch  13*  of 
the  threshing-floor  where  Uzzah  was  struck  dead 
for  rashly  touching  the  ark  (see  Uzzah).  In  2  S  6* 
the  name  is  given  as  Nacon,  which  Budde  con- 
siders to  be  a  less  probable  reading.  No  locality  has 
ever  been  identified  with  either  name.  The  view  has 
been  advanced  that  C.  is  the  name,  not  of  a  place, 
but  of  the  proprietor  of  the  threshing-floor,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identifj'  him  with 
Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite.  (See  further 
Driver  and  Wellh.  on  2  S  G*.)  R.  M.  BOYD. 

CHIEF.— i.  In  old  Eng.  as  in  modem,  'chief 
was  both  a  subst.  and  an  adj.;  but  in  AV  (though 
it  is  the  tr.  of  some  twenty  Heb.  words,  all  substs.) 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  a  substantive.  The  Ox/.  Eng. 
Diet,  quotes  as  a  subst.  the  occurrence  of  '  c'  in  Nu 
3*  and  Ps  105=^;  but  even  these  are  not  certain 
instances.  If  '  c'  were  a  subst.  in  Nu  .3**,  then 
in  3*-  '  Eleazar  shall  be  chief  over  the  chic/  of  the 
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Levites,'  the  phi.  would  be  used,  '  over  the  chiefs ' 
(D'K'iTJ,  RV  '  princes '),  there  being  no  example  of 
the  sing,  used  for  the  plural.  It  is  prob.  that '  c'  is 
an  adj.  with  '  men '  understood.  In  Ps  105^  '  He 
smote  also  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land,  the  c.  of 
all  their  strength,'  the  Heb.  (j\x*l,  lit.  '  beginning,' 
the  common  word  for  '  first-fruits')  is  the  same  as 
in  Am  6^  '  c.  of  the  nations '  and  6'  '  the  c.  oint- 
ments,' where  the  word  is  clearly  an  adj.  in  the 
one  case,  and  probably  in  the  other.  Cf.  Lk  IP' 
'the  c.  of  the  deWls'  (S.px(j}v,  RV  'prince'),  with 
14^  •  one  of  the  c.  Pharisees '  (dpxw,  RV  '  one  of 
the  rulers  of  the  P.').  Hence  when  RV  gives 
'  chiefs '  for  AV  '  chief,'  as  '  the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites '  2  Ch  35^  '  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  '  36^*, 
Ezr  S-'*-^^  lO',  it  introduces  a  plu.  not  found  in 
>  AV,  and  a  word  of  doubtful  application. 

ii.  '  Chief '  is  given  as  tr.  of  1.  ro'sh,  '  head,' 
esp.  in  the  phrase  '  c.  of  the  fathers '  (RV  '  heads 
of  the  fathers'  hotises '),  on  which  see  Ryle  on  Ezr 
V  and  art.  FA3IILY.  In  Ezk  38^- »  39^  rash  is 
taken  by  RV  as  a  proper  name,  Rosh  (wh.  see). 
2.  KOhen,  '  priest,'  referring  to  David's  sons  (2  S 
S'®)  and  to  Ira  the  Jairite  (20*),  is  mistranslated 
'  c.  ruler '  (RV  '  priest '),  after  the  gloss  of  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  18'").  See  Driver,  Notes  on 
Samuel,  on  2  S  S'*  and  art.  Priests.  3.  In  Pr  16-^ 
'cdltiph  (^^N,  fr.  [-,'?«]  cleave  to)  is  tr.  'chief  friends,' 
evidently  from  a  recollection  that  'alliiph  also 
means  '  duke '  of  Edom  throughout  Gn  36,  and  in 
Ex  15",  1  Ch  I'l-  5:;.  53. 51 .  and  in  Zee  125- «  '  gover- 
nor' (RV  'chieftain').  But  in  the  latter  sense 
'alluph  is  best  taken  from  'eleph  (l^¥),  '  a  thousand,' 
that  is,  '  leader  of  a  thousand,'  '  chiliarch.'  Dr. 
Murray  [Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.)  thinks  this  passage  in 
Pr  (16^  '  a  whisperer  separateth  c.  friends ')  has  sug- 
gested the  Scot,  'chief '= intimate,  as  'They're 
very  c.  wi'  ane  anither.'  4.  In  Is  14®  '  [Hell] 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  c.  ones 
of  the  earth,' the  Heb.  for  '  c.  ones'  is  'attudim 
(u^K^),  lit.  '  he-goats,'  here  as  the  leaders  of  the 
flock;  Cheyne  (after  Kay),  'bell-wethers.'  See 
Cheyne  in  loc,  and  cf.  Zee  lO*. 

iii.  In  NT  'chief  renders  ipxuv  (Lk  11"  RV 
'prince,'  14'  RV  'ruler');  ijyovfievoi,  leaders  (Ac 
15-) ;  and  TrpHJTos,  first  frequently.  In  Ac  16'- 
'  Philippi,  which  is  the  c.  city  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia,'  chief  city=capital,  metropolis  (cf.  1  Ti 
subscr.);  but  it  is  a  mistrans.,  for  Amphipolis 
was  the  c.  city  of  that  part  of  M.,  Thessalonica 
being  the  c.  city  of  the  whole  province.  Here 
irpQroi  must  mean  '  first,'  that  is,  first  to  be  reached 
in  the  direction  St.  Paul  came  :  RV  '  a  citv  of 
M.,  the  first  of  the  district.'  For  Chief  Priest 
see  Priest;  and  for  'Chief  of  Asia,'  Ac  19"" 
'certain  of  the  c.  of  Asia'  {'Affidpxv^,  RV  'chief 
officers  of  Asia,'  RVm  '  Asiarchs'),  see  AsiARCH. 

iv.  ^yhen  c.  lost  its  obsol.  sense  of  supreme,  and 
was  weakened  into  '  leading'  (cf.  Am  6^  'anoint 
themselves  with  the  chief  ointments '=choice), 
comparison  became  possible.  '  Chiefer '  is  not 
found  in  AV,  but  '  chiefest '  occurs  1  S  2^9  9^=^  21", 
2  Ch  323*,  ca  5'»,  2  Mac  13",  Mk  10",  2  Co  ll'  12" 
(both  '  very  chiefest,'  Gr.  vrepXtav),  1  Ti  subscr. 

J.  Hastings. 

CHILD,  CHILDREN  (i^:,  p).— The  Heb.  lan- 
guage has  a  rich  variety  of  words  adapted  to  the 
ditterent  stages  by  which  infancy  passes  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  This  wealth  of  description 
indicates  the  importance  of  what  is  described.  No 
word  in  the  Bible  contains  so  much  of  God's  good- 
ness and  human  happiness  as  is  found  wrapped  up 
in  the  word  'child.'  Most  of  these  associations 
are  common  to  the  human  family  everywhere  and 
in  all  ages  ;  some  are  Oriental,  a  few  are  special 
to  Israel.  (See  BIRTHRIGHT,  CiRCUMCisiox,  Re- 
demption. ) 

1.  Children  as  gifts  of  God  and  tokens  of  divine 


favour. — The  desire  to  possess  children  has  always 
been  a  marked  feature  of  Oriental  life.  Rachel 
spoke  as  the  mother  of  her  people  when  she  cried, 
'Give  me  children,  or  else  1  die'  (Gn  30').  This 
desire  gives  their  chief  value  to  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  the  superstitious  slirines  of  modem  S\'ria. 
The  petition  always  carries  with  it  a  vow  to  do  or 
give  something  in  honour  of  the  saint  appealed  to. 
In  the  same  way,  but  with  a  wiser  devotion, 
Hannah  went  to  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  after- 
wards named  her  child  Samuel  ('  God  hath  heard  '), 
and  surrendered  him  to  the  Lord's  service  (LSI"-  *). 
To  this  devout  recognition  is  due  the  fact  that 
while  many  names,  such  as  Isaac,  Manasseh,  Moses, 
Ichabod,  were  suggested  by  some  incident  or 
anxiety  of  the  hour,  and  names  of  females  were 
often  taken  from  objects  of  beauty  in  nature,  such 
as  Deborah,  Esther,  Rhoda,  many  others  con- 
tained the  name  of  God,  or  an  attribute  of  God.  as 
Elimelech,  Athaliah,  etc.  So  among  the  Arabs 
we  have  Shikri  ('my  gratitude'),  Saladin  (salith- 
ed-din  'virtueof  religion"),'Abd-ul-Hamid  ('servant 
of  the  Blessed'),  Na'amat-UIlah  ('grace  of  God'). 
For  the  same  reason.  Oriental  feeling  is  rather 
against  the  observance  of  birthdays,  as  it  seems  to 
turn  the  sense  of  favour  into  an  occasion  of  feasting. 
In  a  life  so  full  of  uncertainties,  it  has  always 
seemed  safer  to  be  humbly  thankful  for  a  gift  than 
to  appear  elated  by  a  possession.  Nothing  is  more 
dreaded  or  disliked  by  an  Oriental  parent  than  to 
have  a  child's  healthy  or  beautiful  appearance  com- 
mented upon  without  thanks  being  expressed  to 
God  in  the  same  breath.  The  mention  of  the 
divine  name  is  understootl  to  avert  the  curse  of  the 
evU  eye.  Children  are  '  the  heritage  of  the  Lord ' 
(Ps  127^),  and  in  Arabic  salutation  they  are  referred 
to  as  '  the  guarded  ones.' 

2.  Parental  and  filial  affection. — Child-life  has 
always  been  the  great  emblem  of  what  appeals  to 
human  affection  and  responds  to  it.  ^v  ith  the 
young,  love,  that  in  the  ordinary  lives  of  men  is 
often  the  hireling  of  selfish  interests,  is  always  a 
free  and  independent  instinct.  The  child's  natural 
assurance  that  it  must  be  so  with  all,  appears  amid 
sordid  commonplaces  and  surrendered  ideals  as  a 
remembrancer  of  Eden,  and  a  type  of  what  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  meant  to  be  (Mt  18'  19^^).  The 
Bible  is  throughout  a  book  for  the  families  of  men, 
and  finds  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  teaching  in  the 
life  of  the  Sinless  Man.  Its  references,  especially  to 
chUd-life,  are  so  simple  and  realistic  that  in  read- 
ing them  one  forgets  the  antiquity  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  Land  is  here  in  very  close  affinity  with 
the  Book,  for  the  strength  of  the  family  aftections 
is  the  brightest  feature  of  Oriental  life.  The  infant 
in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  cries  like  a  child  of  to-day 
on  beholding  the  strange  face  of  his  deliverer 
(Ex  2*).  Again,  in  2  K  4'®  we  have  a  child's  re- 
peated cry  of  pain,  the  instinctive  appeal  to  the 
father,  and  the  resource  of  a  mother's  comforting 
and  care.  Isaiah  takes  note  of  the  first  words  a 
child  learns  to  lisp  (Is  8*),  and  Naaman's  flesh  be- 
comes '  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child '  (2  K  5'^). 
Solomon  reveals  his  own  wisdom  in  revealing  the 
strain  that  could  be  put  upon  the  love  even  of  a 
degraded  mother.  David  cries  over  his  rebellious 
yet  still  beloved  son,  '  Would  God  that  I  had  died 
for  thee  ! '  (2  S  18^).  The  cruelty  to  their  infants 
was  one  of  the  experiences  that  made  it  impossible 
for  the  captives  to  forget  Jerusalem  (Ps  137^). 
Such  an  experience  was  in  its  turn  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  oppressors  of  Israel 
(Nah  3''^).  The  transmission  or  suflering  to  the 
innocent  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  intimidations  of  the  moral 
law  (Ex  34").  Hagar  could  not  bear  to  sit  alone 
and  watch  the  last  unconscious  movements  of  her 
dying  child  (Gn  21'®).     '  When  my  children  were 
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about  me '  (Job  29"),  was  a  touching  summary  of 
vanished  happiness.  Amos,  seeking  to  picture  the 
day  of  ruin  that  Israel  was  precipitating  by  whole- 
sale corruption,  could  find  nothing  more  expressive 
of  all  that  Mas  bleak  and  bitter  and  unbearable 
than  '  the  mourning  of  an  only  son '  (Am  8'"). 

It  was  in  such  a  prepared  cradle  of  family  ex- 
perience, with  its  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  and 
folds  of  life's  sweetness  and  sorrow,  that  the  gospel 
of  the  unexpected  and  unspeakable  gift  was  laid. 
*  He  gave  Iiis  only-beratten  Son  '  (Jn  3'*) ;  '  He 
spared  not  his  own  Son    (Ro  8'-). 

3.  The  importance  of  the  parental  position. — 
Mingled  with  tlie  natural  afiection  of  parents  to- 
ward their  children,  was  the  fact  that  their  posses- 
sion meant  increase  of  dignity,  influence,  and 
wealth.  Tins  is  shown  in  the  preference  for  male 
children.  In  the  lionie-circle,  daughters  might  be 
as  affectionate  and  as  much  beloved  as  sons,  but 
in  the  expansion  and  continuance  of  the  family 
name,  in  the  holding  of  property,  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  generally  with  regard  to  worldly 
prosperity,  sons  and  not  daughters  were  the 
precious  gifts  of  God.  The  former  especially  were 
the  olive-shoots  springing  up  from  the  roots  of  the 
parent  stem  (Ps  128^).  Hence  the  forfeiture  and 
reproach  connected  with  childlessness,  and  the 
rejoicing  over  a  man-child  born  into  the  world. 
In  Syria  the  paternal  position  is  so  important 
that  the  father  usually  ceases  to  be  called  by  his 
own  name,  and  receives  that  of  his  firstborn  son, 
as  Abu-Yuseph  ('  father  of  Joseph ').  If  a  middle- 
aged  man  has  no  son,  courtesy  often  gives  him  a 
fictitious  paternity,  and  styles  him  Abu-' Abdullah 
('father  of 'Abdullah ').  The  son  might  also  be 
known  by  the  father's  name  as  a  sort  of  surname. 
Thus  David's  full  name  was  David  Jesse,  or  ben- 
Jesse  ('son  of  Jesse').  It  was  quite  unusual  for 
the  son  to  receive  in  circumcision  the  name  of  the 
father  until  late  in  Israel's  history  (see  Gray,  Heb. 
Prop.  Names,  2  tf.).  The  father  was  still  alive, 
and  needed  as  yet  no  rnemorial,  but  a  son  often 
received  the  name  of  a  grand-parent,  to  keep  alive 
the  name  of  the  departed,  and  with  the  name  to 
inherit  his  gifts  and  irraces  of  character.  The  later 
custom  appears  in  Lk  P®  '  They  would  have  called 
him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father.'  The 
authority  of  the  parents  over  their  children,  and 
over  all  arrangements  for  their  welfare,  was  com- 
plete and  far-reaching.  One  of  the  commandments 
was  devoted  to  this  relationshij),  and  one  of  the 
death-penalties  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  meet 
the  case  of  filial  disobedience  (Dt  2W).  Hence 
the  solemnity  of  the  charge  against  Israel  (Is  1-), 
and  the  deep  meaning  of  the  confession,  '  I  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son '  (Lk  15^^). 

4.  Heredity. — Given  a  life  with  little  change  in 
its  outward  conditions,  and  with  a  law  that  con- 
trolled every  detail  of  life,  it  followed  that  time 
would  be  an  intehsifier  of  the  parental  features. 
Among  the  Arabs  the  epithet  '  dog '  has  for  its 
climax  'son  of  a  dog.'  As  one  of  their  proverbs 
states  the  problem,  '  If  the  father  be  onion  and 
the  mothf'r  garlic,  how  can  there  be  sweet  per- 
fume ? '  When  Saul  asked  the  young  slayer  of 
Goliath,  'Whose  son  art  thou,  young  man?'  (1  S 
17^*),  the  question  would  not  only  reveal  the  family 
of  David,  but  also  account  in  part  for  the  courajire 
he  had  shown.  Hence  the  incriminations,  '  Ye  are 
the  cliildren  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets' 
(Mt  23^');  'If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham  '  (Jn  8'") ;  and  the 
defence,  '  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan? '(Mk  3**). 
So  Ezk  182,  Ac  13'"  etc. 

5.  Spiritual  sense  of  father,  son,  brother. — The 
use  of  the  word  son  in  a  fig.  sense  carries  the  three 
chief  meanings  of  the  literal  use,  namely,  (1)  affec- 
tion, (2)  obedience,  (3)  likeness.     By  these  signifi- 


cations we  must  interpret  '  sons  of  the  Highest,' 
'  children  of  belial,'  '  son  of  peace — perdition — dis- 
obedience— the  commandment.'  The  new  creature 
born  of  the  Spirit  receives  new  preferences  and 
powers  for  the  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Timothy  and  Onesimus  as  his  children  ; 
and  St.  John  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  fact 
that  his  children  walk  in  the  truth.  The  I-K)rd'8 
Prayer  is  an  assemblage  of  all  that  the  children 
should  be  and  do  and  expect  in  order  to  please 
their  Father  in  heaven.  In  the  prohibition,  '  call 
no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth '  (Mt  23"),  the 
allusion  was  most  likelj'  to  a  formality  of  ecclesi- 
astical homage,  like  the  salutation  '  Rabbi '  of  v.*. 
Among  the  Syrian  Christians  it  is  customary  to 
salute  the  priest  as  Abiina  ('our  father '). 

In  the  East  the  family  is  always  reckoned  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  chief  or  oldest  representa- 
tive. Those  whom  he  calls  children  are  brethren. 
Thus  the  women  of  Bethlehem  said,  '  There  is  a 
child  born  to  Naomi '  (Ru  4").  This  custom  gave  a 
vital  and  affectionate  largeness  of  meaning  to  the 
word  'brother.'  When  Christians  seek  to  realise 
the  brotherhood  that  belongs  to  the  society  of  the 
redeemed,  the  most  effective  way  is  found  to  be  a 
retui-n  to  Bible  thought  and  Oriental  custom, 
namely,  united  service  to  the  Head  of  the  family, 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  also 
Family;  and  for  Children  of  God  see  God, 
Children  of.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHILEAB  (3x^?).— The  second  son  of  David  by 

Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite  (2  S  3'). 
In  1  Ch  3^  he  is  called  Daniel,  while  the  LXX  in 
Sam.  has  AaXowd,  which  is  also  given  by  A  in 
1  Ch ;  but  B  reads  AafivirjX.  Wellh.  considers 
that  3N^?  is  only  a  variant  for  niS?,  a  bye-form  of 
aS?,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  for  a  aescendant 
of  the  house  of  Caleb.  A  comparison  of  the  Heb. 
text,  in  which  the  last  three  letters  of  Chileab  are 
repeated  in  the  following  word,  favours  the  reading 
of  the  LXX,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Heb. 
n;"?!  or  ^n^i  (Delaiah),  cf.  1  Ch3"  24i8,  Ezr  2««  =  Neh 
7«V  Neh  61",  Jer  36^'^-  •■^.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

CHI  LION  and  Mahlon  were  the  two  sons  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi,  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem- 
judah,  who  migrated  as  a  family  into  the  country  of 
Moab  in  consequence  of  a  famine  '  in  the  days  ■when 
the  judges  judged '  (Ru  l^-  2).  They  married  women 
of  the  Moabites,  Mahlon  marrying  Ruth  and 
Chilion  Orpah  (Ru  4"),  and  after  a  sojourn  of  ten 
years  in  Moabite  territory  died  there.  (Chilion  = 
[v^?  'wasting  away '  =  KeXatwi',  Xe\otc<5»',  LXX  B, 
Mahlon  =  11*7^?  'sickly '  =  MaaX(J;',  LXX,  Mafuilon, 
Vulg.,  as  if  the  Heb.  was  originally  read  |i'?q? 
to  connect  the  name  with  the  hiph.  ptcp.  of  n^ij.) 
Neither  of  these  names  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible.  Jesse  is  called  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- 
judah  in  1  S  17'^  The  two  names  occur  in  varying 
order  in  Ru  P  and  4",  so  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  as  to  which  was  the  elder.  Tlie  Targ. 
on  1  Ch  4'^-  connects  them  with  the  Joash  and 
Saraph  of  that  passage.  H.  A.  Redpath. 

CHILMAD  (10^?)  occurs  in  Ezk  27^  at  the  close 
of  tlie  list  of  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre.  The 
name  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Aram,  form  of 
Charmande,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  5.  10).  Georjje  Smith 
iuentified  Chilmad  with  the  modern  Kalw&dha 
near  Baghdad.  The  LXX  reads  XapfjAv,  which  is 
perhaps  the  prov.  of  Carmania  in  S.  Persia.  None 
of  these  conjectures  has  much  probability.  After 
Asshur  (which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  means 
anything  else  than  Assyria)  we  should  certainly 
expect  a  country  rather  than  a  town,  and  at  the 
end   of    the   list    an    important    and   well-known 
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country.  The  Targ.  se«ms  to  have  read  nrri?; 
('all  Media').  But  the  best  suggestion,  after  all, 
is  perhaps  that  of  Joseph  Kimchi  (adopted  by 
Hitzig  and  Comill),  who  reads  the  word  "Uf^5, 
explaining :  *  [Asshur  etc.  were]  as  those  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  thee  with  their  merchandise.' 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Heb.  has  no  '  and '  before 
Chilmad.  The  whole  verse,  however,  shows  traces 
of  textual  derangement.  J.  Skixxer. 

CHIMHAM  (CTO?,  jrcs).— Probably  the  son  (cf. 
1  K  2^)  of  BarziUai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  with 
Da\-id  from  beyond  Jordan  to  Jerus.  after  the  death 
of  Absalom  (2  S  19^"-).  Ace.  to  Jer  iV'  (Kere  en??),  C. 
would  seem  to  have  erected  a  caravanserai  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  benefit  of  those  travelling  from 
Jerus.  to  Egypt ;  others  suppose  that  the  inn  was 
named  after  nim  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
infer  that  C.  received  some  land  near  Bethlehem 
from  David.    See  Baezillai.    J.  F.  Stexnixg. 

CHIMNEY.— In  Hos  13^  '  as  the  smoke  out  of 
the  c.,'  the  Heb.  is  'drubbah  {~?"'k),  a  lattice,  hence 
a  latticed  opening  in  a  room  whence  the  smoke 
escai)es.  But  in  2  Es  6*  [all]  '  c'  is  the  tr.  of  Lat. 
caminus,  the  very  word  from  which  c.  comes  ;  and 
the  meaning  is  not  the  flue  or  vent,  but  the  fire- 

Elace  or  oven,  '  or  ever  the  chimneys  in  Sion  were 
of  (RV^,  after  Syr.,  'or  ever  the  footstool  of 
Sion  was  establish^').  This  is  the  oldest  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Eng.,  and  is  found  as  late  as 
Goldsmith.     Cf.  Milton,  L' Allegro,  111— 

•  Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  haiiy  strength.' 

And  Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  235 — 

'  While  broken  tea-cape,  wisely  kept  for  shew, 
Banged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 

CHINNERETH  (n-;;?).— A  city  (Dt  S^",  Jos  IP,  in 
latter  spelt  Chinneroth,  19^')  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Nu  34",  Jos  12»  13"),  the 
OT  designation  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  uncertain,  but  it  follows  Rakkath 
(probably  Tiberias),  and  may  have  been  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  (cf.  1  K  15*). 

C.  R.  Co>n>ER. 

CHIOS  {if  Xlos)  was  a  large  island  which  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  situated  in  the 
-Egean  Sea  ofl  the  Ionian  coast,  still  called  Scio 
(according  to  the  Italian  form),  about  32  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  in  breadth  varying 
from  18  to  8  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  of  varjing  width,  which 
at  its  narrowest  (about  5  miles  across)  is  blocked 
by  a  group  of  small  islands.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  sailed  from  Troas  to  Patara  (on  his 
way  to  Jerus.)  passed  through  this  channel  as 
it  saDed  S.  from  Mitylene ;  and  it  anchored  for 
a  night  on  the  Asian  coast  opposite  the  island, 
and  thence  struck  across  the  open  sea  S.  to 
Samos  (Ac  20^').  The  voyage  of  Herod  by  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Chios,  and  Mitylene,  towards  the  Black 
Sea,  described  by  Jos.'  Ant.  X^^.  ii.  2,  affords  an 
interesting  comparison  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  The 
channel  is  very  picturesque.  The  chief  city  of  the 
island,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
its  E.  coast,  towards  the  S.  end,  probably 
facing  the  point  where  St.  Paul's  ship  lay  at 
anchor.  The  island  is  rocky  (esp.  in  the  broader 
N.  part)  and  unproductive,  except  that  it  was 
famous  for  its  wine,  and  its  gum  mastic  has 
been  a  source  of  trade  and  profit  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer; 
and  a  much  stronorer  body  of  tradition  speaks  in 
favour  of  it  than  for  any  of  the  other  claimants. 
Like  Cnidus,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Samos,  Smyrna, 


Mitylene,  and  man}'  other  cities  of  the  province 
Asia,  C.  had  the  rank  of  a  free  city,  which  im- 
plied merely  that  in  certain  respects  it  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  native  law,  while  other 
Asian  cities  vere  administered  according  to  Rom. 
law.  •  W.  M.  Ramsav. 

CHISLEY,  AV  Chisleu  (iVp?,  I^fv^ov  B, 
XactrjXov  A,  Keh  1^  XeureXeu  Zec  7^).     See  TIME. 

CHISLON  (p"???  •  strength,'  XmrXw^).— Father  of 
Elidad,  Benjamin's  representative  for  dividing  the 
land  (Nu  M^  P). 

CHISLOTH-TABOR,  Jos  19".— See  Chzsulloth. 

CHITHLISH  (=^  ^?2),  Jos  15*',  in  AV  Kithlish.— 
A  toAvn  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah.  The  site  is 
unknown. 

CHITTIM  (1  Mac  1^  8')  for  Kittim. 

CHIUN.— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both 
Luther  and  our  AV  have  this  word,  it  has  con- 
tinued, even  to  our  own  time,  to  be  an  open  question 
among  English  and  German  scholars  whether  p*; 
is  a  common  or  a  proper  noun,  li  it  were  the 
former,  it  would  signify  the  litter  or  pedestal  on 
which  the  image  of  a  deity  was  carried  in  cere- 
monial processions  [see  illustrations  in  Perrot  and 
Chipiez's  Chaldcca  and  Assyria,  i.  75,  ii.  90]. 
Ewald  maintained  this  view  :  '  jv5,  gestelle,  von  par: 
stellen  mit  dem  '  als  zweitem  Wurzellaute.'  W. 
R.  Smith,  too,  held  that  a  '  pedestal '  was  meant 
(Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  400).  The  balance  of  opinion, 
however,  preponderates  in  the  other  direction. 
C'hiun  is  obviously  parallel  to  Siccuth  (RV),  or 
rather  Saccuth  (Assyr.  Sak-kut)  :  if  the  one 
is  the  name  of  a  deity,  so  is  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  prophet  spoke  of 
the  litter  rather  than  of  the  god  carried  on  it. 
Ka-ai-va-nn  (Schrader,  KAT  p.  443;*  cf.  SK 
1874,  p.  327)  is  the  As.syr.  name  of  the  planet  and 
planetary  deity  Saturn,  who  was  credited  with 
malignant  influences.  In  Arab,  and  Persian,  Saturn 
is  called  by  the  same  name.  Rawlinson,  Phcsnicia, 
p.  26,  speaking  of  the  immigration  of  Phoenician 
gods  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  says  that  this 
deity  found  his  way  there  under  the  name  Ken. 
The  appositional  phrase,  '  your  star-god,'  falls  in 
perfectly  with  this  Interpretation.  The  evidence 
of  the  \*SS  is  discordant.  Ag.  and  Sym.  have  x'^oCv 
[Jer.  says  chion].  The  LXX  'Faitpdv,  a  corruption 
of  K<u^r.  The  Tar^  and  Pesh.  reproduce  the 
Heb.     The  Arab,  has  Raphana  ;  Vulg.  imaginem. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  only  passage. 
Am  S-"",  where  this  deity  is  spoken  of,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  threat :  *  But  ye  shall  take  up 
Sakkuth  your  king,  and  Kaiv^n  [or  KevAn]  your 
star-god,  your  images  which  ye  have  made  for 
Yourselves'  and  I  wUl  cause  you  to  go  into  exile.' 
NVellhausen,  Die  Kl.  Proph.  p.  83,  argues  that  this 
threat  must  be  a  later  addition,  seeing  tJiat  the 
Israelites  of  Amos'  day  were  not  chargeable  with 
the  worship  of  Assyr.  gods.  The/or»i  of  the  word 
has  struck  many  students  as  anomalous.  An 
ingenious  explanation  has  recently  been  advanced- 
After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  its  vocalisation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Siccuth  [n?r=,  p'?].  Dr.  C.  C. 
Torrey  says  :  '  It  seems  to  me  pretty  certain  that 
for  the  form  of  these  two  names  in  our  present 
text  we  are  indebted  to  the  misplaced  wit  or  zeal 
of  the  Massoretes.  It  is  the  familiar  trick  of  fitting 
the  pointing  of  one  word  to  the  consonant  skeleton 

*  Schroder,  in  the  abore-cited  passage,  states  that  Sakkot  is 
another  name  for  Adar  or  Adrammelech,  and  that  as  A-tar= 
Father  of  Fate,  so  Sak-kut  ==  Head  of  Decision,  both  words  bong 
of  Accadian-Sumerian  origin. 
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of  another,  as  in  n-jwy,  'n^b,  n*f)n,  and  so  on.  In 
this  ciuse  the  pointing  is  taken  from  the  word  pp^ 
shiqquz,  "abomination."'  J.  Taylok. 

CHLOE  {XX&n),  mentioned  only  in  1  Co  1".— St. 
PanI  had  been  informed  of  the  (ffxtfrfxara)  dissen- 
sions at  Corinth  virb  tQiv  XXot;?,  i.e.  prob.  by  some 
of  her  Christian  slaves.  Chloe  herself  may  have 
been  either  a  Christian  or  a  heathen,  and  may  have 
lived  eitlier  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus.  In  favour 
of  the  latter  is  St.  Paul's  usual  tact,  which  would 
not  suggest  the  invidious  mention  of  his  inform- 
ants' names,  if  they  were  members  of  the  Corinth- 
ian Cliureh.  A.  Robertson. 

CHOBA  (XwjSd),  Jth  4^.  Chobai  (Xw^Saf),  Jth  15^- «, 
noticed  with  Damascus. — Perhaps  the  land  of 
Hobah. 

CHOKE. — Death  by  drowning  is  not  now  de- 
scribed as  '  choking' ;  so  in  Mk  5^*  '  the  herd  .  .  . 
were  choked  in  the  sea,'  Amer.  RV  changes 
'  choked '  into  '  drowned ' ;  but  RV  retains,  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  tr.  of  wiyu.  '  Choking  '  occurs 
Sir  51*  '  from  the  c.  of  fire '  (dir6  wviyfioO  7ri;/)6s). 

J.  Hastings. 

CHOLA  (XwX(i). — An  unknown  locality  men- 
tioned in  Jth  IS'*. 

CHOLER  (Gr.  xo^^P«.  ^-^.t.  cholera),  bile,  is  used 
in  Sir  31-"  .37^"  in  the  sense  of  a  disease,  '  perhaps 
cholera,  diarrhoea' — Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  (xo\ipa,  RV 
'colic');  and  in  Dn  8^  11"  in  the  sense  of  bitter 
anger  ("nc).  Roth  meanings  are  old,  and  belonged 
indeed  to  tlie  Lat.  cholera  as  early  as  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.  J.  Hastings. 

CHORAZIN  (TR  Mt  11"  ^opa^iv,  Lk  W^  Xupatlv  ; 
TTrWH  always  Xopa^eiv). — A  town  situated  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  W.  of  the 
Jordan.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  was  a  'city'  (7r6\ts),  and  therefore  possessed  a 
synagogue.  Our  Lord  laboured  in  it,  as  is  shown 
by  His  mention  of  it  in  Mt  1 1",  Lk  10^^  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Josephus,  but  the  Jews  long  after  the 
time  of  Christ  praised  the  superior  quality  of  its 
wheat  (Z>a6.  Tal.  'Menahoth'85  A).  Jerome  (c.  A.D. 
400)  locates  it  at  two  miles  from  Capernaum,  but 
says  that  it  was  deserted.  Beyond  these  meagre 
notices  the  place  has  no  history.  Thomson  (1857) 
found  a  ruin  called  Kerazeh,  which  from  its  location 
and  the  correspondence  of  names  he  thought  was 
the  site  of  Chorazin.  Wilson  (1866)  examined  and 
described  the  remains  at  this  place,  and  confirms 
the  identification  of  Thomson.  This  view  is  now 
generally  accepted.  The  mins  are  of  some  import- 
ance, the  entire  stonework,  walls,  columns,  and 
ornamentation  being  composed  of  black  basalt 
rock.  A  short  paved  road  ran  from  the  town  to 
the  great  caravan  road  leading  past  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Damascus.  S.  Merrill. 

CHORBE  (Xop^i,  AV  Corbe),  1  Es  5'»=Zaccai, 
Ezr  2«,  Neh  7". 

CH0SAM;EUS in    1    Es    9»    •S.lfiuv    Xoffa^aTos 

A,  or  Xoffdaaos  B,  takes  the  place  of  pv??",  the 
reading  of  the  parallel  passage  Ezr  10''  (see 
Simeon,  No.  2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ttr. 
reading  is  due  to  a  copyist's  error,  especially  seeing 
that  the  three  proper  names  that  follow  Simeon  in 
the  text  of  Ezra  are  omitted  in  1  Es. 

J.  A.  Selrie. 

CHRIST.— See  Jksus  Christ,  and  Messiah. 

CHRISTIAN  (Xpt<rTia;>6i,  Ac  ll^ae"  IP  4").— 
The  name  borne  by  the  '  followers  of  Christ '  in  all 
ages  and  countries  from  NT  times. 


I.  Place  and  date  of  origin. — According  to  the 
account  in  Ac  IF"  the  first  to  have  the  name 
applied  to  them  were  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Antioch.  This  fact  is  especially  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  he  attached  great  significance  to  it.  The 
evangelising  work  in  the  city  of  Antioch  was 
being  carried  out  by  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene 
(i.e.  by  Hellenists),  and  thougn  perhaps  not 
directed  to  Gentiles  who  had  no  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  synagogue  (for  we  can  scarcely 
substitute  'EXXiycas  for  'EXXTjxtffTcls  in  face  of  the 
MS  evidence;  see  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T.  in 
Greek,  Introd.  ad  loc),  yet  on  more  liberal  lines 
than  hitherto.  In  Antioch,  too,  was  established 
the  first  considerable  church  outside  Palestine. 
The  mother-church  of  Jerus.  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  these  events.  Barnabas 
was  sent  to  guide  and  control  the  new  community, 
and  the  result  of  a  year's  Avork  in  co-operation 
with  his  chosen  partner,  Saul,  was  that  they 
'  taufjht  a  great  multitude,  and  the  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.'  We  cannot 
fix  exactly  the  date  of  this  '  whole  year '  (v.^),  but 
it  is  certainly  before  the  Herodian  persecution  of 
44,  and,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  of  v.-''  12'  (ei* 
raiTais  ratj  ij/j^paii,  /car'  iKiivov  rbv  Kaipbv),  not  very 
long  before  it ;  perhaps  between  40-44,  M'hich 
leaves  room  for  the  possibility  that  the  words  -firn 
ifivero  iirl  KXavSiov,  '  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius,'  in  v.^  may  imply  that  Agabus' 
prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

The  objections  made  to  the  statement  of  Ac  ll*  are  based 
ultimately  upon  the  theory  which  discredits  the  authority  of 
that  book  as  a  comparatively  late  document.  If  we  regard  the 
Acts  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  '  Christian '  is  invested  with  the  authority  of  con- 
temporary evidence,  which  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside  on  account 
of  apparent  difficulties.  The  objections  which  have  been  raised 
on  the  score  of  these  difficulties  may  be  gathered  under  three 
heads,  (a)  Baur  {Paid,  Uis  Life  and  Work,  i.  94,  footnote, 
Eng.  tr.  1873)  says  that  the  termination  is  Latin,  and  seems  to 
think  that  the  name  arose  in  Rome.  The  termination  -ianus 
was  used  in  Latin  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to  denote 
'  followers  of  (e.g. '  Ca;sariani,'  Hint.  Bell.  A/r.  13  ;  '  Pompeiani,' 
Caesar,  Bell.  Cift7,  iii.  44  et  pass.),  and  acquired  this  meaning 
from  the  adjectival  sense  'belonging  to,'  which  the  form 
already  possessed,  although  it  was  very  seldom  used,  e.g. 
Tamphiliana  domus  (from  ' Tamphilus '),  Nep.  Att.  xiii.  2; 
Caesarianum  bellum,  iO.  vii.  1 ;  Catoniana  familia,  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Frat.  IV.  vi.  5 ;  Miloniana  tempora,  Balbus  ap.  Cic.  E.  a.  Att. 
IX.  7,  B  2.  The  adoptive  names  m  -ianus  are  not  parallel  because 
the  'i'  in  these  cases  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  gentile  name. 
e.g.  iEniillanus,  ^milius.  So  far,  then,  Baur  was  justified.  The 
termination  -ianvs  was  common  in  Latin  of  this  period.  But  as 
names  like  Csesariani,  Pompeiani,  etc.,  were  known  and  used 
throughout  the  whole  Rom.  Empire,  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  fashion  in  Greek-speaking  countries  also  to  form  other  words 
on  the  same  analogy.  Thus  (omitting  '  Herodiani,'  which  may 
have  originated  in  Roman  official  circles)  we  find  names  such  as 
those  mentioned  in  Hegesippus  (ap  Eus.  Heel.  Hist.   iv.  22), 

^iLUovMyai,   K.xp^oxpetTtctyoi,   O:/a>.lvrjvi<tv0/,    3atg-tXttitix*ti,   ^tcTopti- 

Xiavo'i.  The  theory  that  this  -mtx  is  a  native  '  Asiatic  ty{>e  *  of 
termination  is  not  borne  out  by  the  instances  quoted,  in  which 
either  the  'i'  belongs  to  the  stem,  e.g.  'Anxtit  ('Ar/«)  2«fJ<- 
ccYcs  (2a/>S((f),  or  the  words  are  late  enough  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  Latin  tennination.  But  the  instances  quoted  above 
show  that,  whether  derived  from  the  I>atin  or  not,  the  termina- 
tion became  common  enough  in  Greek,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
necessity  to  ascribe  to  the  name  Xpimcttof  a  Roman  origin. 

(h)  Hausrath  (A'.r.  Timi's:  Apostles,  ii.  pp.  211,  212,  Eng.  tr. 
ISO;-))  objects  to  Ac  11^6  that  we  find  no  trace  of  the  word 
'  Christian '  in  contemporary  literature  until  the  time  of  Trajan. 
But  until  the  Neronian  persecution  the  sect  can  scarcely  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  Roman  literary  class,  and  from 
the  year  64  to  the  time  of  Traian  the  extant  literature  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  and  so  in  both  cases  we  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  ex  sil'entio.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  passages  in 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  furnish  us  with  an  indirect  argument 
that  the  name  was  known  and  used  in  Rome  in  the  year  64. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44)  says,  'quos  .  .  .  vulgus  Christianos 
appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,'  etc.  The  imperfect 
'appellabat'  is  significant  when  we  remember  that  Tacitus  was 
probably  living  m  Rome  in  64,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
Neronian  persecution.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  is  recording 
a  circumstance  which  he  rememlwred  in  connexion  with  these 
events,  viz.  that  the  word  'Christiani'  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  he  somewhat  naturally  bclie\ed  Christ  Himself  to 
have  been  the  author  (auctor)  of  the  name.  Suetonius,  writing 
only  a  year  or  two  later  than  Tacitus,  also  introduces  the  name 
'Christiani'  into  his  reference  to  this  persecution  (Nero,  16, 
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'afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novae  ac  maueficae ').  Some  have  found  additional  evidence  for 
an  early  use  of  the  name  in  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  an  inscriiJtion  at  Pompeii,  %.e.  dating  before  a.d.  79. 
But  this  inscription  (CJL  iv.  679),  which  is  merely  a  few 
lines  scribbled  upon  a  wall,  cannot  be  deciphered  with  any 
certainty.  The  letters  -RISTI.VN'I  are  fairly  plain,  and  before 
the  B  are  two  faint  perpendicular  strokes,  probably  II  (=E),  If 
they  are  meant  for  U  the  horizontal  stroke  has  quite  dis- 
appeared. The  drift  of  the  whole  inscription  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  reading  of  this  word.  See  V.  Schulze  in  ZEG  iv.  125  ff. ; 
Friedlander,  Dargtellungen  au*  der  Sittengesck.  Romtfi  iiL  613, 
n.  3 ;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Neron.  Christenverfolq.  p.  54. 

Equally  indecisive  is  the  mention  of  tne  name  in  Josephus 
(AnL  mil.  iii.  3),  tiriri  n  »S»  t*»  yipimxtSt  ««•»  t«-~3(  intutte- 
fiitm  »u*  crfXiri  ri  fvk»t.  This  Section  is  deservedly  suspected 
by  the  great  bulk  of  modem  scholars  to  be  entirely  or  partly  a 
later  forgery.  The  latest  editor,  Niese  (Flavix  Josephi  Opera, 
Berlin,  1S92,  In  trod,  to  vol.  iii.),  rejects  the  whole  section  as  an 
interpolation.  Others  (e.g.  G.  A.  Miiller,  Chrigtui  bei  F.  Josepkiu) 
incline  to  accept  a  substratum  of  authentic  matter.  The  pas- 
sage is  not  found  at  all  until  it  occurs  in  a  quotation  by  Euse- 
bius  (Biit.  Eeel.  i.  11 ;  Dem.  Evang.  iii.  5),  since  wnose  time  the 
whole  is  repeated  (excepting  quite  unimportant  divergences)  in 
all  MSS  and  other  evidence  for  the  text  of  this  part  of  Josephus' 
works,  (Besides  the  books  referred  to  above,  see  also  on  this 
subject  C.  Arnold,  XXX  Epistolce  de  F.  Jogephi  tesdmonio 
quod  Jetu  Chrigto  tribuit,  1661 ;  C.  Daubuz,  Pro  testimonio  F. 
Josephi  de  Jetu  Christo,  1706 ;  F.  H.  Schoedel,  F.  Jos.  de  Jegu 
Chritto  teitatut,  1840 ;  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  d.  Kirchengesch.  1S24,  i.  65 ; 
Langen,  Th.  QiiaHaUchri/t,  1865,1 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  143 ff.). 

(c)  R.  A.  Lipsius  urges  the  silence  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earliest  Christian  literature. 
He  regards  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  name  as  probable,  but  is 
not  inclined  to  date  it  earlier  than  the  last  decade  of  the  1st 
cent.  But  even  if  we  set  aside,  as  he  does,  the  evidence  of 
Acts  and  1  Peter,  this  silence  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that 
the  name  arose  in  non-Christian  circles,  and  was  for  some  time 
confined  to  them. 

n.  Bt/  whom  vxis  the  name  invented? — Here  we 
are  left  without  direct  evidence.  The  x/"7M<i'''^<''at 
(EV  'were  called')  of  Ac  11^  might  be  used  in- 
diflerently  of  a  name  adopted  by  oneself,  or  given 
by  others  (see  Thayer,  AT  Lex.  s.v.).  But  there 
are  certain  hints  which  furnish  some  clues. 

(a)  The  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  of 
themselves,  at  any  rate  within  the  apostolic  period. 
They  called  themselves  '  the  brethren '  [ol  i5e\<l>oi, 
Ac  W  1513,  Ro  16^^  etc.),  'the  disciples'  (ol  fxadrp-ai, 
Ac  1126  1352  2CP),  'the  saints'  (oi  dyioi,  Ro  16^'\ 
1  Co  161,  Eph  lis  etc.),  'the  faithful'  (ol  vkjtoL,  Ac 
10«,  1  Ti  43-12),  .the  elect'  (oL  ixXeicrol,  Mt  24~, 
Mk  1322,  2  Ti  21",  1  P  l^),  'the  way'  (v  656s,  Ac  92 
199.23  24-),  but  never  'Christians.'  In  the  only 
passage  in  which  this  is  apparently  not  true  (1  P 
4"),  '  as  a  Christian  '  is  parallel  Avith  '  as  a  thief,' 
'as  a  murderer,'  which  shows  that  the  writer  is 
speaking  for  the  moment  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  heathen  persecutor.  St.  Paul  (Ac  26'^) 
seems  even  to  avoid  using  the  name  'Christian,' 
which  Agrippa  had  employed,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  periphrasis  roiovros  oirotoj  Kal  iyw  eifii.  It 
is  not  probable,  then,  that  we  must  look  to  Chris- 
tians themselves  for  the  invention  of  this  title. 

(b)  Nor  is  it  much  more  probable  that  the  Jews 
invented  it.  The  only  direct  name  by  which  they  call 
the  Christians  in  NTis  that  of  Xafwparot, '  Nazarenes' 
(Ac  24').  Elsewhere  they  speak  of  them  as  ij  atpfo-cs 
aCrij,  'this  sect'  (ib.  28"^;  cf.  24i^).  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  find  the  word  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Jewish  king  Agrippa  (Ac  262*).  But  Agrippa 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Rom.  circles, 
and  was  speaking  on  this  occasion  at  Csesarea 
before  a  Rom.  audience.  It  is  too  much  then  to 
infer  from  this  passage  that  the  Avord  '  Christian ' 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  strong  a,  prion  improbability  that  the 
Jews,  even  in  irony,  would  call  the  new  sect 
'followers  of  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  One'  (6 

XptffTOs). 

(c)  More  probably  it  is  to  the  heathen  populace 
of  Antioch  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  was  amongst  the  populace  (' vulgus,'  in 
loc.  cit. )  that  Tacitus'  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
word  in  Rome.  It  was  (next  to  the  Jews)  the 
heathen  populace  whose  notice  was  first  attracted 


by  the  Christians.  And  their  notice  was  attracted 
to  them  as  the  preachers  of  one  Christos.  This 
name  was  always  on  their  lips.  It  was  the  name 
in  which  they  were  baptized  (Ac  2»  8i«  10«,  Ja  2'  *). 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Antiochenes, 
hearing  that  this  Christos  had  been  alive  not  more 
than  fitteen  years  before,  should  call  his  followers  the 
XfHffTiavol.  We  must,  however,  leave  room  for  the 
possibility  that  the  word  may  have  originated  in 
the  Latin-speaking  suite  of  the  le^attu,  i.e.  in  the 
official  class,  though  not  necessarily  as  an  official 
name.  Though  we  hear  of  nothing  which  would 
bring  the  Christians  prominently  before  this  class 
in  Antioch,  as  happened  in  other  toA\Tis,  yet,  in  our 
complete  ignorance  of  the  relations  between  the 
Christians  and  this  official  class  in  Antioch  at  the 
time,  this  might  easily  be  the  case  without  our 
knowing  anything  of  it. 

III.  Early  spread  of  the  name. — "We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  overestimating  the  attention 
which  the  Christiaui  body  attracted  in  Antioch  at 
the  time  when  the  name  was  invented.  The  ^xXos 
lKav6s,  'much  people,'  of  Ac  II2*  might  be  almost 
unnoticeable  in  so  large  a  metropolis  as  Antioch, 
and  the  arrival  of  another  new  teaching  would 
easily  escape  observation  in  a  great  centre  of 
thought, where  all  the  reli^ons  of  the  world  jostled 
with  one  another.  St.  Luke,  writing  at  a  time 
when  the  name  had  become  famous,  assigns  to  its 
origin  an  importance  reflected  from  its  later 
history.  He  is  writing  also  from  within  the 
Christian  circle,  to  which  the  name  would  be 
familiar  long  before  its  application  became  generaL 
But  though  confined,  it  may  be,  in  its  beginnings 
to  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  Christians 
had  settled,  it  must  have  spread  very  quickly 
beyond  Antioch  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  whither 
Christianity  had  made  its  way.  Less  than  twenty 
years  after  its  birth  we  hear  it  mentioned  in  the 
Rom.  official  circle  at  Csesarea  as  a  familiar  word, 
whose  signification  was  too  well  known  for  it  to 
need  introduction  or  explanation  (Ac  262^).  A  year 
or  two  later  it  is  in  common  use  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  (Tac.  loc.  cit. ),  and  not  far  from  the 
same  date  St.  Luke  indirectly  implies  that  the 
name  has  become  famous  (11^).  St  Peter,  writing 
probablybetween  64-67  from  Rome  to  the  Christian 
communities  in  Asia  Minor  (1  P  o^^  1'),  assumes 
that  it  is  quite  well  known  over  ail  that  district 
(ib.  416).  From  the  correspondence  between  the 
younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Trajan  in  112-113 
we  find  that  it  is  by  that  time  equally  famUiar 
to  members  of  the  official  bodies  in  Rome  and 
Bithynia.  Finally,  in  the  Ignatian  Epp.,  written  in 
the  first  or  at  the  beg.  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  we  find  for  the  first  time  that  the  Chris- 
tians have  accepted  the  name  and  use  it  amongst 
themselves  (e.g.  Eph.  IP^  Bam.  3,  Polycarp  7). 

IV,  Significance  of  the  name. — St.  Luke  evidently 
wishes  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  name  with  the 
final  departure  of  Christianity  from  merely  Jewish 
ideals  and  the  dawning  consciousness  of  this  fact 
in  the  Gentile  mind.  It  is  then  fair  to  ask,  '  What 
were  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  new  sect  to  those 
who  first  used  the  word  Christian  ? '  If  it  did  not 
originate  as  a  sarcastic  jeu  (T esprit,  it  very  soon 
came  to  be  used  with  a  contemptuous  signification. 
It  occurs  Avith  an  implication  of  scorn  in  the 
mouth  of  Agrippa,  '  With  but  little  persuasion 
thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian    (Ac  262^). 

*  Many  editors  take  this  passage  as  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
name  '  Christian.'  The  expression  t»  itou.ti  tj,»j  iW  tj,« 
*«Aj7»  is  a  Hebraism  which  occurs  many  times  in  the  LXX.  The 
Heb.  equivalent  denotes  that  the  person  whose  name  is  '  called 
over'  a  thing  possesses  the  rights  of  ownership  in  it.  See  esp. 
2  S  1223  '  Lest  I  take  the  city,  and  my  name  be  called  upon  it' 
(RVm),  and  the  note  of  Driver,  ad  loc  {Heb.  Text  of  Sam.y 
The  allusion  in  Ja  27  is,  then,  more  correctly  referred  to 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  (see  Mayor,  Ep.  o/St.  Jama,  ad 
loc.).    See  also  art.  Call. 
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From  1  P  we  learn  that  in  heathen  mouths  '  Chris- 
tian' was  practically  equivalent  to  'malefactor' 
(41J.  i«^  (.f.  2^^  3'«).  What  were  the  reasons  for  this 
malice  and  contempt?  They  were  perhaps  mainly 
four. 

(a)  The  object  of  the  Christians'  worship  was  a 
crucified  man,  '  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
unto  Gentiles  foolishness'  (1  Co  1^).  Compare 
the  contempt  expressed  in  the  Palatine  grallito, 
probably  of  the  2nd  cent.,  representing  a  Christian 
worshipping  a  crucified  man  with  an  ass's  head. 

(6)  The  Christians  themselves  were  'not  many 
wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble'  (i6.*),  but  'base'  and  'despised'  (i6.**). 
Many  of  them  were  slaves  {Eph  6»,  Col  3-",  1  P  2^", 
1  Co  7"). 

(c)  There  was  much  in  heathen  social  life 
which,  even  if  innocent  in  itself,  suggested  associa- 
tions offensive  to  Christian  scruples  (I  P  4''  *,  1  Co 
8>--*,  Ro  141-**).  Again,  it  must  have  caused  many 
heart-burnings  and  domestic  strifes  when  the  new 
religion  made  its  way  into  families.  Hence  arose 
the  natred  of  Christians  as  morose  and  unsociable 
Puritans. 

id)  Besides  merely  holding  aloof  from  heathen 
society,  Christians  were  fearlessly  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  its  vices  and  idolatry  (Eph  2^-^ 
4'*,  Ro  P^'^-').  The  secret  consciousness  that  such 
condemnation  was  not  at  bottom  unfounded,  em- 
bittered the  heathen  world  still  more  against  its 
self -constituted  censors.  From  this  hatred  it  was 
but  a  short  step  to  the  fabrication  of  slanders 
(1  P  2"  3^*),  and  such  charges  found  a  shadow  of 
support  in  the  mystery  with  Avhich  the  Christians 
invested  their  acts  of  worship.  At  the  same  time 
the  proofs  of  their  world-wide  organization  gave 
them  the  aspect  of  a  secret  society  banded  together 
against  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  corrupted  form  'Chres- 
tianus '  the  Apologists  applied  the  word  to 
themselves  as  tne  '  good  '  {xpv<rTo^)-  The  word 
Xptards,  though  known  to  the  Greeks  as  an  ad- 
jective, was  not  used  as  a  proper  name  except  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  '  Messiah.'  Xprja-rSs,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  tolerably  familiar  name.  Hence 
arose  the  corruption  (probably  towards  the  middle 
of  2nd  cent. )  into  Xpriffnavol.  Suetonius  ( Claud.  25) 
uses  '  Chrestus '  for  *  Christus ' ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  connected  the  name  with  '  Chris- 
tiani,'  which  appears  {Nero,  16)  without  any  variant 
reading  '  Chrestiani.'  It  appears  as  'Christian!' 
also  in  Tacitus  and  Pliny  {loc.  cit.).  Justin  Martyr 
plays  on  the  double  name  {Ap.  i.  55  A),  Scrov  ye 
^K  Tou  dvdfiaroi  tovs  KaTTjyopovvras  naWov  Ko\6.^eiv 
6ipfi\eTf.  Xpiffriavol  ykp  dvai  KaTriyopoij/j.eda'  t6  5^ 
XP^joTiv  /iiffeicrdai  ov  diKaiov.  Cf.  Tert.  Ap.  3,  '  cum 
et  perperam  Chrestianus  pronuntiatur  a  vobis 
(nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes  vos)  de 
suavitate  et  benignitate  compositum  est.' 

LiTKRATURK.— R.  A.  Lipsius,  ifber  den  Urspruna  und  dlteiten 
Gebrauch  des  ChriHennament,  187S ;  Zeller,  Bibl.  Wdrterbuch 
s.v.  'Christ' J  Lightfoot,  Apogt.  Fathers,  1889,  Ip^atius,  i.  pp. 
415-419;  Keim,  Atu  dim  llrchrist.  Essay  vi.,  Fragmente  axis 
der  rOm.  Veirfolgung,  §  1,  '  Das  neronische  Verbrechen  und  der 
Christenname' ;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Neron.  Christenver/olg.  ;  Ramsay, 
Church  in  Roman  Empire  (pasgim).        g.  C.  GayFORD. 

CHKISTOLOGY.  — The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  reproduce  the  conception  of  Himself  and  of 
His  relation  to  God  left  by  Christ  in  the  minds 
of  His  earliest  followers  ;  and  then  to  estimate  the 
truth  and  worth  of  this  conception.  For  this 
inquiry,  we  fortunately  have,  in  the  NT,  abund- 
ant materials.  We  there  find  various,  and  in 
great  part  independent,  witnesses  speaking  to  us 
from  the  first  and  second  generations  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  comprising  some  who  stood 
in  close  relation  to  Him. 

L  1.  The  undisputed  and  well-attested  genuine- 


ness of  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
probable  genuineness  of  the  others,  make  these  the 
Lest  starting-point  for  our  inquiry.  For  in  them 
we  have  a  secure  platform  on  which  we  may  stand 
lirmly,  and  from  whicli  we  can  survey  the  entire 
evidence.  We  shall  then  consider  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  writings  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John. 

Throughout  his  Epistles  we  notice  the  profound 
reverence  with  which  St.  Paul  bows  before  Christ  as 
in  the  presence  of  One  incomparably  greater  than 
himself  or  the  ^eatest  of  men.  Tliere  is  no  com- 
parison of  Christ  with  other  men,  and  no  trace  of 
lamiliarity,  or  of  that  sense  of  equality,  which  no 
differences  of  rank  or  ability  can  altojjether  efface. 
But  there  is  everywhere  a  recognition  of  the 
honour  of  being  a  servant,  or  indeed  a  slave,  of  so 
glorious  a  Master. 

St.    Paul  speaks  of  Christ,   e.g.  in  Ro   1^  5'°, 

1  Co  P,  Gal  4^,  as  t/ie  Son  of  God,  using  this  term 
as  a  title  of  honour  distinguishing  Him  even  from 
the  adopted  sons  of  God.  In  Ito  8^,  and  again 
in  v.^'',  he  calls  Him  God's  own  Son  whom  He  sent 
into  the  world  and  gave  up  on  behalf  of  us  all. 
This  last  passage  suggests  a  comparison  with  a 
human  father  who  gives  up  to  peril  or  death  his 
own  son  to  save  others  who  are  not  his  sons.  And 
this  comparison  dominates  the  whole  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  NT  about  the  death  of 
Christ.  It  implies  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
in  a  sense  not  shared  by  other  men.  Now  the  word 
son  suggests  derivation  of  one  person  from  another. 
And  the  term  Son  of  God  given  to  Christ  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  distinguishing  Him  from  all  others, 
suggests  irresistibly  that  He  is  derived  from  the 
P'ather,  but  in  a  manner  differing  in  kind  from 
that  by  which  we  sprang  from  the  Creator's 
hands. 

In  Ro  3^  St.  Paul  teaches  that  God  gave  up 
Christ  to  die  in  order  to  harmonise  with  His  own 
justice  the  justification  of  those  who  believe  in 
Christ.  This  implies,  not  only  that  among  a  race 
of  sinners  Christ  is  sinless,  but  that  in  moral 
worth  He  is  equal  to  the  whole  race  for  which  He 
died.  In  Ro  5'*"^*  Christ  is  contrasted  with 
Adam  as  the  second  and  greater  Head  of  the  race. 
This  gives  to  Him  a  imique  superiority  to  all  the 
generations  of  men. 

In  Ro  2^^  we  read  that  'God  will  judge  the 
secret  things  of  men  through  Jesus  Christ ' ;  and  in 

2  Co  5^"  St.  Paul  writes  that  himself  and  all  others 
'must  needs  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.'  Similar  teaching  is  attributed  to  St.  Paul 
in  an  address  recorded  m  Ac  17*^  In  1  Th  4" 
we  read  that  at  the  voice  of  Christ  the  dead  will 
rise;  and  in  Ph  3"  that  by  His  mighty  power 
He  will  transform  the  lowly  bodies  of  His  servants 
into  the  likeness  of  His  own  glorious  body. 

In  Col  1'**,  a  document  -vvhich  we  may  accept 
with  complete  confidence  as  written  by  St.  Paul,  we 
read  that  in  Christ,  and  through  His  agency,  and 
for  Him,  all  things,  even  the  successive  ranks  of 
angels,  were  created ;  that  He  is  earlier  than  all 
things ;  and  that  in  Him  all  things  have  their  unity, 
or  '  stand  together.' 

All  this  proves  decisively  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil  of  Gamaliel,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  stood 
infinitely  above  men  and  angels,  in  a  position  of 
unique  aignity  and  unique  nearness  to  God.  This 
must  be  accepted  as  well-attested  historical  fact. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  another  group  of  documents 
differing  widely  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paiil,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  These  were  accepted  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  all  round  the  Mediterranean  as  written  by 
the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
friends  of  apostles.  The  First  Gospel,  as  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  theological  standpoint 
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of  St.  Paiil,  is  specially  valuable  in  the  inquiry 
before  us. 

Throughout  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  find  Christ 
making  for  Himself  claims  corresponding  to  the 
homage  constantly  paid  to  Him  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  Mt  5^"  the  young  Teacher  from  Naza- 
reth announces  that  He  has  come,  not  to  annul 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  complete  and 
fulfil.  In  ch.  ll*'  He  asserts  that  He  alone  and 
those  taught  by  Him  know  God.  He  calls  to  Him- 
self all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  promises 
to  give  them  rest  bv  laying  upon  them  His  yoke. 
Yet  He  speaks  of  fiimself  as  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart.  And  no  one  resents  these  strange  assertions 
as  invoh*ing  undue  assumption. 

As  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  so  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Christ  is  called,  in  a  special  sense,  the  Son 
of  God.  This  title  is  given  to  Him  bv  a  voice  from 
heaven  at  His  baptism,  in  Mt  S^',  Mk  V\  Lk  3^; 
and  His  claim  to  it  is  the  question  at  issue  in  His 
temptation.  The  same  august  title  is,  as  narrated  in 
Mt  16^*,  given  to  Him  by  St.  Peter,  and  is  accepted 
by  Christ  at  an  important  turning-point  of  His 
teaching.  Its  meaning  is  expounded  by  Christ  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  in  Mt  21»-",  Mk 
121-9,  Lk  20»-i« ;  where,  after  the  iU-treatment  of 
his  servants,  the  master  sends  his  son,  thinking 
that,  whatever  the  vinedressers  have  done  to  them, 
they  will  reverence  him.  Christ  here  claims  to  be 
as  much  above  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
above  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist,  as 
the  masters  son  is  above  the  highest  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  same  contrast  is  found  in  He  3*-*, 
where  Moses  is  called  a  faithful  servant  in  the 
household,  and  Christ  a  Son  over  the  household. 
That  this  comparison  is  found  in  these  four  docu- 
ments, one  of  them  so  diflerent  from  the  others, 
reveals  its  firm  place  in  the  thought  of  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  It  implies  clearly  that,  to  the 
A^-riter's  thought,  Christ's  relation  to  God,  in  virtue 
of  His  derivation  from  Him,  differs  in  kind  from 
that  of  even  the  greatest  of  men. 

As  recognised  by  St.  Paul,  but  more  conspicu- 
ously, Christ  claims  in  Mt  l'^  13*^  1&"  25»i-«,  and 
in  the  parallel  passages,  that  in  the  great  day  He 
will  sit  upon  a  throne  and  pronounce  judgment  on 
all  men ;  while  the  angels  do  His  bidding  as  His 
servants.  This  teaching  raises  Christ  as  much 
above  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  judge  who  sits  in 
dignity  on  the  bench  is  above  the  criminal  who 
stajids  at  the  bar. 

3.  Another  marked  type  of  NT  teaching  is  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  a  unanimous  tradi- 
tion, reaching  back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  supported 
by  powerful  internal  evidence,  attributes  to  the 
Ijeloved  Apostle  John.  In  it  we  have  teaching  of 
Christ  given,  apparently,  not  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  the  many,  but  to  a  favoured  few,  and 
of  the  utmost  value. 

Christ  is  here  represented  as  making  for  Him- 
self claims  practically  the  same  as  those  recorded 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  Jn  l^-  **  He  bids  all 
the  thirsty  to  come  to  Him  and  drink  ;  and  de- 
clares that  they  who  believe  in  Him  shall  them- 
selves become  fountains  of  living  water.  He  calls 
Himself  in  S^^  9*  '  the  light  of  the  world '  ;  and  in 
Kfii.  16  » the  good  Shepherd  '  of  the  '  one  flock.'  In 
111*  He  asserts,  'I  and  the  Father  are  one."  In 
1 1*  He  calls  Himself  '  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life ' ;  and  in  14®  claims  to  be  the  only  way  through 
which  men  can  come  to  God. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Svnoptic  Grospels,  Christ  speaks  of  Himself 
in  Jn  5=5  9^  11*  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  same  title 
is  in  ch.  !**•  ••^  given  to  Him  by  the  Baptist  and  by 
Nathanael.  In  ch.  3^^  ^^  Christ  claims  to  be  the 
only-begotten  Son.  The  same  term  is  found  in 
1  Jn  4*,  and  a  similar  one  in  Jn  1^*-  ^. 


In  Jn  5**  Christ  asserts  that  'the  Father  has 
given  all  the  judgment  to  the  Son,  in  order  that 
all  men  may  honour  the  Son  according  as  they 
honour  the  Father ' :  and  that  an  '  hour  cometn 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  vrill  hear  his  voice 
and  will  go  forth,  they  who  have  done  the  good 
things  to  a  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  who  have 
done  the  bad  things  to  a  resurrection  of  judgment.' 

In  Jn  ICP  5^*  the  enemies  of  Christ  assert  that 
by  speaking  of  God  as  His  '  own  Father,'  Christ 
was  making  Himself  God,  or  equal  to  God.  This 
equality  is  involved  in  5'*  '  whatever  things  he 
does,  these  also  the  Son  does  in  like  manner ' ;  in 
14^  '  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,' 
and  in  ch.  16^  '  all  things,  so  many  as  the  Father 
hath,  are  mine.' 

In  close  harmony  with  Col  1^^  we  read  in  Jn  1* 
'  all  things  through  his  agency  came  into  being, 
and  apart  from  him  came  into  lleing  nothing  which 
hath  c-ome  into  being.'  This  careful  repetition  of 
a  word  denoting  to  begin  to  be  is  a.  marked  contrast 
to  v.i  'in  the  beginning  teas  the  Word.'  So  v." 
'  the  world  through  his  agency  came  into  being.* 

In  Jn  20*',  in  view  of  the  pierced  hands  and  side 
of  the  Risen  One,  Thomas  accosts  Him  as  '  my 
Lord  and  my  God.'  This  supreme  honour  Christ 
accepts.  It  is  given  to  Him,  in  express  words,  by 
the  evangelist  in  Jn  V,  where  we  read  '  the  Word 
was  God.'  The  assertion  immediately  following, 
that  through  His  agency  all  things  were  made, 
compels  us  to  accept  this  term  as  involving  the 
infinite  attributes  of  deity. 

Similar  honour  is  paid  to  Christ  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  Rev  5*  we  see  Him  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  as  a  slain  lamb,  an  object  of  worship 
and  lofty  praise  to  those  nearest  the  throne,  and 
to  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 
Yet  the  interpreter  angel  twice  (19^*  22*)  refuses 
worship  from  John,  saying,  '  worship  God.' 

ii.  It  is  now  eA"ident  that  throughout  the  various 
documents  and  types  of  thought  c-ontained  in  NT 
we  have  one  harmonious  picture  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  noticed  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  he  bowed  before 
Christ  as  in  the  presence  of  One  far  greater  than 
himself  or  the  greatest  of  men,  and  we  found  a 
complete  counterpart  to  this  reverence  in  the  lofty^ 
claims  which  in  each  of  the  four  Gk)spels  He  is 
recorded  to  have  made  for  Himself.  In  all  these 
documents  the  title  Son  of  God  is  claimed  by 
Christ,  or  is  given  to  Him,  as  a  title  of  unique 
dignity,  and  as  noting  a  unique  relation  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  this  title  is  determined  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard  recorded  in  each  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  by  the  term  only-begotten  Son 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  1st  Ep.  of  St. 
John,  by  St.  Pauls  appeal  to  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  otcn  Son  to  save  men, 
and  by  the  contrast  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
between  Moses,  a  faithful  servant,  and  Christ  the 
Son  of  God.  This  agreement,  in  writers  so  various, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  as  matter  of  historical 
fact,  this  title,  and  in  this  sense,  was  actually 
given  to  Christ  by  His  earliest  followers.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  they  looked  upon  Him  as  the 
designated  Judge  of  the  world.  \^  e  have  also  seen 
that  the  two  ^eatest  writers  of  NT  looked  upon 
Christ  as  earlier  than  the  universe,  and  as  the 
Agent  through  whom  it  was  created.  One  writer 
gives  to  Him  the  supreme  title  God,  and  records 
His  own  earlier  acceptance  of  the  same. 

iii.  In  this  harmonious  account,  by  various  writers, 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ  we  notice  marks  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  Synoptic  (Jospels  we  find  it  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form  ;  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
it  is  more  fully  developed  ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  development  is  complete.  Even  within  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  again  within  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  we  notice  development.  In  1  Co  8*  we 
read  of  '  one  Lord,  throuf,'h  whom  are  all  things'  ; 
and  in  Col  !"•  ",  written  in  the  mature  thouglit  of 
St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  we  read  that  the 
Son  existed  before  all  creatures,  and  that  through 
His  agency  even  the  successive  ranks  of  angels 
were  created,— a  thought  much  in  advance  of  any- 
thing in  his  earlier  Epistles.  Very  much  in 
advance  of  Christ's  teaclung  about  Himself  before 
His  death,  are  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  evangelist  that '  the  Word  was 
God.' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  development 
proceeds  always  on  the  same  lines,  that  whatever 
we  reatl  about  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  indeed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  either  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  teadung  of  Christ 
about  Himself  in  the  First  Gospel,  or  is  needful  in 
order  to  give  to  that  teaching  unity  and  intelli- 
gibility. Between  the  accounts  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ  given  by  the  different  writers  of  NT  there 
is  no  contradiction.  They  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  definiteness  and  completeness.  Indeed 
there  is  much  greater  difference  between  Mt  19^^ 
and  28^'  and  between  Jn  1*  and  14^  than  between 
the  teaching  of  the  First  Gospel,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  that  of  the  Fourth. 

Possibly,  the  more  fully  developed  teaching  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  about 
the  Son  of  God  may,  in  its  literary  form,  have 
been  influenced  by  Gentile  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  Certainly,  St.  Paul's  modes  of  thought 
ana  expression  were  moulded  by  his  Gentile  sur- 
roundings. But  the  complete  harmony  of  all  NT 
Avriters  about  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinite  gulf 
which  separates  their  teaching  from  all  other  earlier 
or  contemporary  teaching,  leave  no  room  for  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  sources  external  to 
Israel.  Contemporary  Greek  or  Oriental  thought 
does  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate  the  teaching  of 
NT  about  the  Son  of  God. 

iv.  The  teaching  adduced  and  expounded  above 
involves  a  ncAV  and  definite  conception  of  God.  For 
the  assertions  of  Christ  in  the  N  T  are  equivalent 
to  a  claim  to  share  with  the  Father  the  infinite 
attributes  of  deity  ;  and  the  contrast  between  Him 
who  was  with  God  in  the  beginning  and  the 
universe  which  sprang  into  being  by  His  agency, 
suggests  irresistibly  that,  whereas  even  the  bright 
ones  of  heaven  began  to  be,  He  exists,  as  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father,  from  eternity. 

Faint  indications  in  the  OT  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead  have  been  pointed  out. 
But  they  are  dim  and  uncertain.  The  definite  and 
complex  and  yet  harmonious  conception  of  God, 
which  underlies  the  teaching  about  Christ  of  the 
various  writers  of  NT,  is  altogether  different 
from  every  conception  of  God  set  forth  in  the 
entire  literature  of  the  world,  except  so  far  as 
later  literature  has  been  moulded  oy  Christian 
teaching.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  historical  fact 
that  the  NT  embodies  a  complete  revolution  in 
man's  thought  about  God. 

This  new  and  complex  metaphysical  conception 
of  God  has  survived  to  our  day,  and  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  deep  conviction  of  an  immense  majority 
01  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  esn.  of  nearly  all 
tho^e  who  have  done  most  to  spreatl  His  name  and 
influence.  We  hear  much  about  theological 
differences  between  contending  Churches  and 
schools  of  Christian  thought.  Far  more  wonder- 
ful than  these  differences  is  the  agreement  of  the 
mass  of  the  servants  of  Christ  about  the  dignity 
of  their  Master,  and  about  His  relation  to  God. 

Of  this  agreement,  the  various  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  the  various  Churches  are  decisive 
proof.  The  so-called  Nicene  Creed  is  accepted  by 
both  Greek  and  Koman  Churches,  and  even  by  the 


Armenian  Church,  which  rejected  the  subsequent 
Definition  of  Chalcedon.  Even  this  wide  agree- 
ment is  not  the  whole.  While  rejecting  much  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  German 
and  Swiss  and  Eng.  Reformers  clun^  tenaciously 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  embodied  in  tlie 
Nicene  Creed.  It  is  to-day  the  deep  conviction  of 
both  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  in  England 
and  of  the  various  Churches  in  America.  In  other 
words,  the  remarkable  aCTcement  of  the  various 
writers  of  NT  about  the  dignity  of  Christ  finds  a 
complete  counterpart  in  the  wonderful  agreement 
of  an  immense  majority  of  His  followers  in  all 
ages  and  nations. 

v.  Of  these  well-attested  historical  facts,  only 
three  explanations  are  possible. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Christ  was  Himself  in 
error.  If  so,  the  greatest  religious  teacher  the 
world  ever  knew,  the  author  of  a  religious  impulse 
which  has  changed  and  raised  human  thought  and 
life,  was  in  deep  error  touching  the  nature  of  (iod 
and  touching  His  own  relation  to  God ;  and  His 
error  has  been  shared  by  nearly  all  those  who  have 
done  most  for  the  religious  life  of  men.  If  this  \>e 
so,  the  Light  of  t}ie  World  was,  and  they  to  whom 
He  has  been  the  Light  of  Life  are,  in  deep  dark- 
ness. So  absurd  a  suggestion  is  not  wortliy  of  a 
moment's  consideration. 

The  only  remaining  alternative  is  either  that 
Christ  ia  in  very  truth  what  the  various  writers  of 
NT  represent  llim  as  claiming  to  be,  and  being, 
or  that  His  immediate  followers,  those  who  gained 
for  Him  the  homage  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
through  whom  He  became  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  misunderstood  altogether  the  teaching  of 
their  Master  about  Himself  and  about  God,  and 
made  for  Him,  and  represented  Him  as  making 
for  Himself,  claims  which  He  would  have  rejected 
with  horror  as  blasphemous.  This  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  various  and  very 
different  writers  of  NT,  including  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  the  murderers  of  Christ,  fell  into  the 
same  error,  and  adopted  the  same  complicated 
metaphysical  conception  of  God  therein  involved. 
Nay,  more.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  this 
error  survived  the  theological  conflicts  of  later 
days,  and  is  now  the  deep  and  cherished,  but  mis- 
taken, conviction  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  clone 
most  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  This  is  the  easiest  alternative 
open  to  those  who  reject  the  harmonious  teaching 
of  the  NT  about  Christ  and  the  historic  faith  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

vi.  One  more  difficulty  remains.  Not  a  few  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men  who  pay  homage  to  Christ 
as  the  greatest  of  men  refuse  to  accept  as  correct 
the  portrait  of  Him  given  in  NT.  If  this  portrait 
be  incorrect,  these  men  have  detected  an  ancient 
and  serious  error,  and  have  restored  to  the  civilised 
world  the  true  conception  of  God.  We  expect  to 
see  in  them  as  a  fruit  of  their  important  discovery 
some  moral  and  spiritual  superiority  to  those  who 
are  still  held  fast  by  the  great  delusion.  We  look 
in  vain.  They  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ 
have  done  very  little  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  to  rescue  the  perishing  at  home,  or  to  help 
forward  the  spiritual  life  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  tlio  confident  belief  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all  ages 
be  correct,  the  facts  of  modern  Christendom  are 
explained.  If  Christ  be  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  His  birth  was  by  far  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  and  Himself  infinitely  greater 
than  the  greatest  of  men.  We  wonder  not  that 
His  advent  was  a  new  era  in  Imnmn  thought  and 
in  history,  and  that  the  Christian  nations  enjoy 
to-day  a  position  of  unique  superiority  to  all  others. 

The  precise  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
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belongs  to  tlie  domain  of  systematic  doctrinal 
theolo<nr.  The  various  j'et  harmonious  teaching 
of  NT  implies  that  the  Son  is,  in  a  real  and 
glorious  sense,  equal  to,  yet  personally  distinct 
from,  subordinate  to,  and  one  with,  the  Father. 
But  this  mysterious  subject  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show- 
that  the  various  and  veiy  different  w-riters  of  NT 
give  one  harmonious  account  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ  and  of  His  relation  to  God,  that  this  con- 
ception has  been  in  all  ages  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  mass  of  His  followers,  and  that  this  remarkable 
unanimity,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  truth  of  the  conviction  so  widespread 
ancl  so  firm. 

•  This  important  result  of  our  examination  of 
documentary  evidence  receives  wonderful  con- 
firmation from  the  direct  inward  moral  and 
spiritual  effects  of  the  doctrine  expounded  above. 
In  all  ages  the  \'ision  of  the  Son  of  God,  divine  yet 
human,  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  kind 
of  excellence,  an  encouragement  in  conflict,  a  joy 
in  sorrow,  and  the  Light  of  Life  under  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  moral  helpfulness  of  this  >Tsion  is 
a  sure  witness  that  the  vision  itself  is  an  appre- 
hension of  objective  reality.         J.  Agar  Beet. 

CHRONICLES,  I.  and  II.— Position  in  Canon.— 
The  name  Chronicles  is  given,  in  the  English  Bible, 
to  two  books  written  in  historical  form,  which 
immediately  follow  1  and  2  Kings.  In  the  LXX 
their  position  is  the  same.  This  arrangement  is 
due  to  similarity  of  contents.  Heb.  MSS  place  them, 
as  one  book,  in  the  third  division  of  OT,  KethUbhtm 
{c*2?n?),  the  Writings  (Hagiographa),  either  at  the 
beginning  (so  in  the  Massoretic  lists  and  in  Spanish 
MSS)  or  at  the  end  (so  in  the  Talmud,  Baba 
bathra  13b-15,  usually  in  German  MSS,  and  from 
these  in  printed  Heb.  Bibles),  rarely  in  some  other 
position  [e.g.  third,  after  Dn  and  Ezr,  Kennicott 
30 ;  it  is  not  probable  that  Jerome  [Prol.  Galeat. ) 
had  MSS  authority  for  placiiig  it  third  from  the 
end,  followed  by  Ezr  and  Est).  Its  position, 
whether  prefixed  or  affixed  to  the  other  Hagio- 
grapha,  is  probably  due  to  the  late  date  at  which 
canonical  authority  was  ascribed  to  it.  Exactly 
when  this  occurred  we  cannot  say.  The  historian 
Eupolemus  (c.  B.C.  150)  seems  to  have  known,  not 
merely  the  Heb.  text,  but  the  LXX  translation 
of  Ch,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  in 
the  Canon  not  much  after  B.C.  200,  at  latest  (Euseb. 
PrcBp.  Evang.  ix.  33,  34,  cf.  2  Ch  2--!*  ;  Freudenthal, 
Alex.  Polyhistor,  108,  119,  cited  by  Schiirer,  HJP 
n.  iii.  pp.  162,  204). 

Unity. — It  is  evident  that  the  two  Books  of  Ch 
are  really  one.  The  narrative  is  continuous,  and 
the  division  due  only  to  convenience,  like  the 
modem  division  of  a  book  into  volumes.  Like  the 
division  of  S  and  K,  it  was  made  in  Alexandria 
prior  to  our  oldest  MSS  of  LXX,  passed  through 
the  LXX  into  the  Vulg.  and  the  modem  versions, 
including  the  Eng.,  appeared  in  Heb.  in  the  printed 
text  of  the  Bomberg  Bible  (1521),  and  is  now 
customary  in  printed  Heb.  Bibles.  The  Books  of 
Ezr  and  Neh  form  a  continuation  of  the  same 
work,  by  the  same  hand,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety be  entitled  3  Chronicles,  or  included  under 
the  one  name  of  Chronicles  (see  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah). 

Name. — The  name  of  Chronicles  in  Hebrew  is 
Dibhere  Hayydmim  (c'sjn  ^lyi),  a  phrase  occurring 
frequently  in  K  and  Ch  with  the  meaning  annals, 
or  records  of  such  and  such  a  king  (lit.  the  acts  of 
the  days  of,  etc.).  The  LXX  (followed  by  the 
Vulg.)  adopted  the  name  Ta  ILapakeiirSiieva,  of 
doubtful  meaning ;  the  usual  interpretation  is  of 
things  passed  over,  by  Sam.   and  Kings,  but  this 


does  not  explain  the  present  tense  of  the  participle. 
The  Eng.  name  Chronicles  is  a  fairly  good  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  name.  It  can  be  traced  back  to 
Jerome  (Prologus  Galeat. ;  introduction  prefixed 
to  his  trans,  of  S  and  K) :  'Septimus  [liber]  Dabre 
Ajamim  (d'D'.t  nai),  id  est  verba  dienim,  quod 
significantius  XpoviKdv  totius  divinse  historiae  pos- 
sumus  appellare.  Qui  liber  apud  nos  UapaXuTrofUvui' 
primus  et  secundus  inscribitur'  (Migne,  Hieron., 
ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  554). 

Contents. — The  period  embraced  in  Ch  ext«nd3 
from  Adam  to  the  Kestoration  of  the  Jews  under 
Cyrus. 

(1)  1  Ch  1-9  contain  chiefly  genealogies  (begin- 
ning 'Adam,  Seth,  Enosh'),  coming  down  through 
Noah's  sons,  and  then  particularly  through  the 
line  of  Shem  to  Esau  and  Israel  and  their  sons, 
with  their  descendants.  The  last  twelve  w.  of 
ch.  1  contain  a  list  of  Edomitish  kings  and  chiefs. 
In  the  various  genealogies  many  problems  arise, 
due  in  part  to  defective  text,  in  part  to  lack  of 
completeness  in  the  tables,  in  part  to  a  confusion 
between  names  of  persons  and  names  of  places  and 
peoples.  Brief  narratives,  from  various  periods, 
are  interspersed  among  the  genealogies  (e.g.  2^ 
49. 10. 39-43  5!..  10. 18-22. 25. 1'S),  The  last  genealogy  in  this 
collection,  Q^**  (repeated,  with  some  diSerences, 
from  8^^),  makes  a  kind  of  transition  to  the 
following  section. 

(2)  a.  1  Ch  10-29  are  concerned  with  David's 
reign,  the  introduction  being  the  last  battle  and 
the  death  of  Saul  (ch.  10),  and  the  conclusion  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (23^  28**-  29^-)-  6  2  Ch  1-9 
are  devoted  to  Solomon's  reign,  c.  2  Ch  10-36 
contain  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  do^vn 
to  the  fall  of  Jems.,  >vith  the  di^dsion  of  the 
kingdoms  as  preface,  and  the  Restoration-edict  of 
Cyrus  as  appendix,  or,  more  exactly,  as  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  Eestoration  and  the 
early  Jewish  community  given  in  Ezr-Neh.  (On 
the  parallels,  see  below. ) 

Style. — The  style  of  Ch  is  strongly  marked. 
The  genealogical  lists,  the  religious  interests,  and 
the  edifying  tendency  of  the  author  (see  below)  of 
themselves  impart  a  certain  tone  to  it ;  thus  there 
is  often  comparative  brevity  and  lack  of  precision 
in  describing  external  affairs, — even  such  important 
ones  as  the  temple-building,  Sennacherib's  invasion, 
and  the  fall  of  Jerus., — while  pedigrees,  speeches, 
and  matters  relating  to  ritual  are  given  at  length. 
Other  essential  features  of  it  are  a  peculiar  vocabu- 
lary, peculiar  syntactical  habits,  and  noteworthy 
idiosyncrasies  in  phraseology  (see  esp.  Driver,  LOT 
502  fl.,  and  C.  C.  Torrey,  Ezra-Xehemiah). 

The  following  words  and  phrases  occur  (in  Heb.) 
only  in  Ch  (incl.  Ezr-Neh),  and  in  writings  certainly 
still  later  (Est,  Dn,  Ec,  Ps-titles)  •  :— 

1.  S^K  howbeit,  but,  t  2  Ch  1*  19=*  33",  Ezr  10"; 
also  Dn'  10'-  '^. 

2.  n3K  letter,  \  2  Ch  30^- «,  Neh  2^-  ^  »  6'-  "•  ";  also 
Est  92«-  29. 

3.  nnx  purple,  t  2  Ch  2^  (Heb.  v.«),  cf.  Arana. 
Kiji-iK  Dn  5'-  ^^-  ^; — the  more  common  Heb.  pnij  is 
most  frequently  late,  and  occurs  in  2  Ch  2i*  3^'*. 

4.  rii-i.^  lands,  as  a  designation  of  the  territory 
of  Israel,  t  2  Ch  15'  ;  this  territory  is  certainly 
included  (if  not  solely  designated)  in  Ezr  3'  (text 
dub.)  9^-  2-  u,  Neh  10^  (Heb.  v.^^) ;  even  hi}-^.  nis-ix 

1  Ch  132;  ,^^,.^,  niyix  2  Ch  11^;  hH-r;r.  'zzb  t^k  nis-jKn-'?2 

2  Ch  34*3. '  (the  pi.  form  msT*(  is'  chiefly  late  in  all 
senses. ) 

5.  p2,  yz  byssus,  t  1  Ch  4-^  15^  (but  emend  after 
2  S  6"),  2  Ch  2»  (Heb.  v.'S)  314  512  .  also  Est  1« ;  it 
occurs  also  :\IT  Ezk  27^^  but  del.  G  Comill. 

•  In  this  art.  the  sign  \  indicates  that  all  the  passages  are 
cited  in  which  a  particular  word  or  phrase  occurs.  0=Gr. 
version  of  LXX.  GL=Lucian'8  recension.  S=Syr.  version 
(Peshitta).    13  =  Vulgate. 
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6.  m  spoil,  t  2  Ch  14"  25"  28",  Ezr  9^  Neh  4* 
(Heb.  a*") ;  also  Dn  11"-  »  Est  9»«-  '»•  ". 

7.  yyp  skUled,  skilled  {in),  T  1  Ch  15»  25^- »  27**, 

2  Ch  34"  (other  kindred  meanings  are  chietiy  late). 

8.  w-p'^  fortresses,  T  2  Ch  17"  27''. 

9.  onm  chosen,  t  1  Ch  7*"  9^3  16" ;  n^T;?  id.,  t  Neh 
6» 

10.  D'jHorn  drachma;,  f  Ezr  2*= Neh  7",  Neh 
T^-w  (Heb,'?*-^"-") ;  c'j3-n|<,  f  1  Ch  29^  Ezr  S^. 

11.  Bh^!?  midrash,  ]  2  Ch  13^  242^. 

12.  H'n'Aoto?  T  1  Ch  13" ;  also  Dn  10"  (cf.  Aram.). 

13.  .T.T^  h^n  prniie  J",  of  technical  Levitical 
function,  t  1  Ch  le^"  23»-'«'  25»,  2  Ch  5"- "  20"  29»' 
30a»,  cf.  1  Ch  29",  2  Ch  2021,  gzr  3'i- " ;  m,T  SVn 
t  Ezr  3",  Neh  5" ;  SVn  abs.,  T  1  Ch  23",  2  Ch  7«  8^* 
23"  29*'  3P,  Neh  12=''. 

14.  n;i  Hiph.  reject,  t  1  Ch  28»,  2  Ch  11"  29". 

15.  mj  come  out,  appear,  of  leprosy,  t  2  Ch  26". 

16.  n^T|n9  hinders,  faints,  f  1  Ch  22^,  2  Ch  34". 

17.  PI.7  Hithp.  sq.  ^ich  =  withstand,  t  2  Ch  13^-8; 
sq.  Di;=hold  strongly  with,  1  Ch  11",  2  Ch  16*;  also 
Dn  1021. 

18.  npin  =  royal  Doicer,  j  2  Ch  12^  26";  also  Dn  IP. 

19.  rnih'oy,  T  1  Ch  1627,  Neh  8". 

20.  kJ>o  6c  sick,  t  2  Ch  16"  (usually  n^c). 

21.  D'^^q?  sufferings,  t  2  Ch  242»  {nb^J},  sickness, 
occurs  t  Pr  18",  2  Ch  21"). 

22.  npSn.'j  division,  course  (of  Levitical  and  priestly 
organization),  t  1  Ch  23»  24^  26'-"-"  2V' ''•■'■  ^- *•*■■'• 
8. 8. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11.  la.  18. 14. 15  28'*  "*  ^^    2   Ch  5^^  8"-  ^^  23^ 

3  J  J.  2. 15. 16. 17  354. 10  Jseh  1 1^. 

23.  ^iQrs=pious' deeds  (of  men),  t  2  Ch  32«»  3528, 
Neh  13". 

24.  y^5  knowledge,  j  2  Ch  po-"-";  also  Dn  !*•' 
and  (  =  mind,  thought),  Ec  10-". 

25.  era  cv  =  dai/  by  day  (for  earlier  dV  d"i'),  t  2  Ch 
30*1,  Ezr  y,  Neh  8" ;  cv?  uvh  2  Ch  24" ;  dv3  ci-nj;^ 

1  Ch  12-'^  ;  Di'?  dV  tji?  2  Ch  8" ;  dv3  di'  n\Vii  Ezr  3*. 

26.  brrnn  be  genealogically  enrolled,  |  1  Ch  4*^ 
51. 7. 17  'j'i.  k:9. 40  gf.  22^  2  Ch  12"  31"-  "•  "• ",  Ezr  2«2= 
Neh  7",  Ezr  8'- 8,  Neh  7«. 

27.  J5;  Hiph.  use  the  right  hand,  t  1  Ch  12^. 

28.  '771:0  bemantled,  f  1  Ch  15"  (cf.  prob.  Aram. 
kJ"?!?  mantle). 

29.  v^^  footstool,  t  2  Ch  9"  (cf.  NH,  Aranl.). 

30.  IJVJ,  OlfW  oversee,  direct;  overseer,  director, 
t  1  Ch  15"  23^  2  Ch  2'»- "  (Heb.  vv."-  "),  34"- ",  Ezr 
38- »;  also  in  titles  of  Pss  4.  5.  6.  8.  9.  11. 12.  13.  14. 
18.  19.  20.  21.  22.  31.  36.  39.  40.  41.  42.  44.  45.  46. 
47.  49.  51.  52.  53.  54.  55.  56.  57.  58.  59.  60.  61.  62. 
64.  65.  66.  67.  68.  69.  70.  75.  76.  77.  80.  81.  84.  85. 
88.  109.  139.  140  ;  also  in  title  Hab  3". 

31.  bp:  \n^  =  submit,  yield  to,  t  2Ch  30^  ;  nnnT}n}  = 
id.,  1  Ch  292^;  K'v'l•^^  ci;  \rj^=giv6  their  pledge  that 
they  would  send  away,  Ezr  10" ;  ^  ai?  pj  set  the  heart 
to  (do)  a  thing,  etc.,  T  1  Ch  22",  2  Ch  11",  Dn  10", 
Ec  1"-  "  721  8"- ". 

32.  TSV'i  =  appoint,  institute,  establish  (priests, 
Levites,'  prophets,  etc.),  t  1  Ch  m  (Heb.  v.")  15"-" 
17",  2  Ch  8"  9**  ii'»-22  l9»-8  20*1  25'  30»  31=  33*  35^, 
Ezr  38,   Neh  6^  7'  12»i  13*'   (cf.    10») ;    also  Dn 

2  J 11.  1S.14_ 

33.  (D^DV,  T'Dy,  '■'oy)  "najf "72  njv  stand  on  his  stand- 
ing, i.e.  in  his  place,  etc.,  T  2  Ch  30"  34"  35",  Neh 
13";  also  Dn  8"  10";  with  Dip  for  noy  Neh  9*; 
without  vb.  Neh  8'. 

34.  n)vri)= exceedingly,  t  1  Ch  14«  22«  23»7  29»- « 
2Ch  1»  16"  17"  20"  268  34*. 

35.  ns  isy  control  ( =  possess)  power,  be  able,  |  sq. 
\  inf.  1  Ch  29",  2  Ch  2«  (Heb.  v.») ;  sq.  )  subst.  2  Ch 
229 .  abs.  2  Ch  13-'o ;  also  abs.  Dn  lO*- "  and  (isy 
tfi-Hn  rjis)  11« ;  nsj;  alone  =  Aai;6^cm.-cr,  be  able,  f  2Ch 
14",  sq.  )  inf.  20". 

36.  D-B>v9  cymbals,  f  1  Ch  138  15"-  "•  «>  16»- «  25i- «, 
2  Ch  5"»- "  29^,  Ezr  3",  Neh  12*^. 

37.  -E¥  hr-qoat,  T  2  Ch  29",  Ezr  8» ;  also  Dn  8»-  »• 
••»(Ar:ini.  -:-i). 


38.  t?,  'liP'  of  priests  and  Levites :  —  D';nin  ■ny 
t  2  Ch  30",  Ezr  8-"--»  (  +  QnVm)  10» ;  D'iSt-W  t  1  Ch 
lo-'a,  Vn  'li?  v.",  2  Ch  35»;  cf*.  "ly  of  chieif  musician, 
1  Ch  1527  (also  d'hSkij  np  e^np-'i^  24"  and  B'lp  naf  Is 
43^). 

39.  ■ii'idp,  on-i'tpp,  and  (Ezr  2«»  =  Neh  7")  n'niW?, 
singer(s),  \  1  Ch  6=»  (Heb.  v.")  9*»  +  ll  t.  Ch  ;  fezr 
241.85. 70 =i|eh  7"-"",  Ezr  V  10^,  Neh  7^  +  12  t. 
Neh. 

40.  C^e^  alabaster,  j  1  Ch  29=  (cf .  ^,  \  Est  1«,  Ca  5"). 

41.  a^:jSv  porters,  gate-men,  of  temple,  etc.,  a 
sacred  function,  t  1  Ch9"  +  19t.  Ch ;  Ezr  2*^"^ 
Neh  1*^- ",  Ezr  V  \(fi*,  Neh  7»  +  7  t.  Neh.  (The  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  2  8  18''* — but  rd.  nyyn,  see 
Driver— and  2  K  7""  of  porter  of  a  city  and  a 
palace. ) 

The  following  exilic  and  post-exilic  words  and 
phrases  are,  in  the  meanings  given,  characteristic 
of  Chronicles,  although  not  exclusively  so  : — 

1.  ri]r^  possession,  1  Ch  7^8  9^,  2  Ch  11"  3P,  Neh 
IP;  also  Ezk  44*8- 28+ 14  t.  Ezr,  Ps  28,  Gn  178  +  43 1. 
Gn,  Lv,  Nu,  Dt,  Jos  (all  P). 

2.  ni?  Niph.  f  2  Ch  26" ;  also  Is  53^,  Ps  88",  and 
(in  different  senses)  Ezk  37",  La  3*»,  Est  2^. 

3.  triio  common-land,  1  Ch  5"6'>»(Heb.  v.'«»)  +  40t. 

1  Ch  6,  132,  2  Ch  11"  31" ;  also  Ezk  45^  48""  and 

Nu  352-  3-  *■  6. 7^  Jos  142  212  +  55  (oj.  59^  if  yy_86.  87  belOHg 

to  MT)  t.  Jos  21  (all  P). 

4.  cnn  footstool,  j  1  Ch  282;  also  Is  66^,  La  2', 
Ps99MlOU327. 

5.  tyip  rrnn  holy  adornment,  |  1  Ch  1629=P8  96^ 

2  Ch  2021 ;  also  Ps  292  (post-exil.  ?). 

6.  mn= great  number,  t  1  Ch  29",  2  Ch  II28  31"  ; 
also  Jer  49*2  (y.  also  infr. ). 

7.  II  kind,  sort,  f  2  Ch  16",  Ps  144". 

8.  ppi  re^Tie,  Pu.  refined,  1  Ch  28"  29^ ;  also  Is  25", 
Ps  12^ ;'  Pi.  refine,  Mai  3* ;  Qal  id.  Job  28^  3627. 

9.  in?  'Pi.  purify,  2  Ch  29"- "• "  343- »-8,  Neh 
139- 80.  also  Ezk  39",  Job  3721,  Mai  2?;  and  esp. 
make  or  pronounce  clean,  ceremonially,  Ezk  432*, 
Lv  138  +  15  t.  P,  Neh  128«;  morally,  Ezk  24"  +  3t. 
Ezk,  Lv  1680  (p)^  Mai  38,  Ps  5P,  Jer  338 .  Hithp. 
purify  oneself,  2  Ch  30",  Ezr  620,  Neh  123o  13*= ; 
also  Gn  352  (RP),  Nu  8^  Jos  22",  cf.  Lv  14^  ''■  ^  "•  "• 
17.18.19.25.28.29.31  (all  P),  Is  66".  mnp  purifying, 
t  1  Ch  2328,  2  Ch  30",  Neh  12«;  also' Ezk  44^'8,  Lv 
124-  8  137. 35  142. 23. 32  15W  Nu  60  (all  P) ;  -\^7Vf==  physic- 
ally pure,  clean,  1  Ch  28",  2  Ch  .3*  9"  13"  ;  also 
Zee  3"- 6,  Job  28",  Ezk  362«,  Ex  25" +  30  t.  Ex,  Lv 
(all  P  or  H). 

10.  mvs  overspread,  overlay,  ]■  1  Ch  29* ;  also  Ezk 
1310. 11. 12. 14. 16. 16  22^  Lv  14^*  ^-  ^. 

11.  n^Vy,  n'-Vy  =  according  to  the  guidance  of, 
1  Ch  252-  2-  8."i  6^  2  Ch  23"  26"  292^,  Ezr  3" ;  also 
Jer  581  33". 

12.  m'  Hithp.  =g'ive  thanks,  in  ritual  worship, 
t  2  Ch  3022  .= confess,  Ezr  lOS  Neh  P  9-  8 ;  also  Lv  5* 
162126*0,  Nu  5^  (all  P  or  H),  Dn  9*- 20  {v.  also  infr.). 

13.  nin^in  generations,  1  Ch  12»  5'  72--»-»  82«  9»-" 
2681 ;  also  Ru  4",  Gn  5^  +  28  t.  Gn,  Ex,  Nu  (all  P). 

14.  303  icriting,  t  1  Ch  28",  2  Ch  2"  (Heb.  v.") 
35*,  Ezr  282  =  Neh  764^  Ezr  4^ ;  also  Ezk  I30,  Dn  IO21, 

Est  122  312.  14  48  g8.  ».  9.  18  927 

15.  h]i!p  commie  a  trespass,  1  Ch  2'  528  10",  2  Ch 
122  .2618. 18  28"-  22  29*  30^  30",  Ezr  102- ",  Neh  P  13^  ; 
also  Ezk  14"  +  6  t.  Ezk,  Lv  5"  + 11  t.  Lv,  Nu,  Dt, 
Jos  (all  P),  Pr  16" ;  ^y?  trespass,  1  Ch  9^  10",  2  Ch 
28"  29"  33"  36",  Ezr  92- *  108;  also  Ezk  14"  +  6  t. 
Ezk,  Lv  5"+ 11  t.  Lv,  Nu,  Jos  (all  P),  Dn  9^  Job 
218*  (ggp  frequent  as  cogn.  ace.  with  '7yc). 

16.  DiK  r;j  coll.  =persowt,  T  1  Ch  521 ;  also  Ezk 
27",  NuSlss-'""  (p) ;  in  Gn  9»  (P)  Di^n  vi^i=iife  of 
man. 

17.  ap}  Niph.  be  expressed  by  name,  t  1  Ch  12** 
(Baer  82)  16«,  2  Ch  28"  31",  Ezr  820  ;  also  Nu  1"  (P). 

18.  T5y  =  rwe  (for  earlier  Dp,  1  Ch  20*  2P,  Ezr  2« 
=Neh  7»,  Neh  8» ;  also  Dn  822- «».  ^  10"  IP-  8-  «■ '.  14. 
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au.2i.ai   i-ri^  Est  4",  cf.   transition  to  this  osage 
E2k  2^  37^*. 

19.  3-1V?  icest,  T  1  Ch  7»  12i*  26'«-"-«>,  2  Ch  32* 
33" ;  also  Is  43»  59",  Dn  8»,  Ps  75«  (Heb.  v.^)  103" 
107». 

20.  Sh  mrr  nng  n;n  the  fear  of  J"  came  upon,  1 2  Ch 
14"  (Heb.  v.")  17^"  19'  20^  (cri^K  in? ;  cf.  jp}  m.T 
-"yy  i-nrnx  1  Ch  14") ;  elsewhere  '^i  "- 1-5  "js}  1  S  11^ 
Job  13",  and  so  of  fear  of  men,  or  undefined  fear, 
Exl5^Est8"92-». 

21.  Vs?  receive,  T  1  Ch  12"  21",  2  Ch  2di«-»,  Ezr 
g»  Pj  1920^  Job  2i''i»,  Est  4*  9^";  ^^^;)n=^he  in 
front  of  (cf.  Aram,  hz^)  Ex  26»  361^  (P). 

22.  nui*  "^K-j  o/"  heads  of  families,  f  1  Ch  7" 
g6. 10. 13.  s8  99. 33. 34  ^513  23*-  **  24**  '^  26^'  ^'^  ^  27^  2  Ch 
12  198  232  26^,  Ezr  1«  2®  3"  4»-»  8»  10»«,  Neh  7™-" 
813  i2i=!-  22-  a ;  also  Ex  6»,  Nu  31»  3228  sgi.  1^  Jos  14» 
ig»i  211- 1  (all  P). 

23.  iT"j  Hiph.  display  wickedness,  do  wickedly, 
1 2  Ch  20^  22=*,  Neh  9» ;  also  Job  341^,  Ps  106«,  Dn  9» 
11**  12^**. 

24.  "n^  weapon,  j  2  Ch  23io  32»,  Neh  4"- »  (Heb. 
w."");  also  Job  33"  m^,  Jl  2«,  cf.  id.  =  shoot, 
sprout,  Ca  4^. 

25.  'By::?  hear  me  (in  beginning  a  speech),  |  1  Ch 
28^  2  Ch  13*  152  20*>  28"  29» ;  also  Gn  23«  {hear  us), 

yy^8.U.13.15(allP). 

The  folloTring  occur  occasionally  in  pre-exilic 
literature,  but  are  especially  characteristic  of 
Chronicles : — 

1.  •Cit— promise  or  command  sq.  inf.  2  S  24", 
2  K  819,  t)ut  esp.  1  Ch  21"  27^3,  2  Ch  1"  14^  21' 
2921-  27. 30  314.  u  35'^i^  xeh  91'  ;  also  Dn,  Est,  etc. 

2.  rax;i<= guilt,  wrong-doing.  Am  8"  (in  concrete 
sense),'  but  esp.  1  Ch  21^,  2  Ch  24"  28i«-  ^  ^- "  32--^, 
Ezr  96. 7. 13. 15  iQio.  19 .  also  Ps  69«,  Lv  4»  S»  (P),  also 
(in  another  sense)  Lv  5^*  (P),  22i«  (H). 

3.  D'nSxn  n'5  ^o«*c  0/  Gorf,  1  Ch  9^^  ^^  »+ (52  times 
in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh) ;  of  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jg  18^1. 

4.  •mi  — troop,  of  divisions  of  army,  Mic  4" 
(doubtful  date),  but  esp.  1  Ch  7*,  2  Ch  259- 1»-  ^  26", 
cf.  Job  29^  (of  a  marauding  band  it  is  both  early 
and  late). 

5.  nSna  grerttness,  2  S  72^23^1  Ch  l-J^-^^,  1  Ch 
29" ;  also  Ps  712^  145  »• «,  Est  1*  6^  10^. 

6.  .Ti.T  VT\  seek  J"  in  prayer  and  worship.  Am  5*- ', 
Hos  1012,  Is  912  etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  28»,  2  Ch  12" 
14^'(Heb.  w.3-6)152-i2  I6i2  22»26' Ps  105^=1  Ch  16"; 
D'nSK(n)  en^  2  Ch  19^  26^  30^9  ;  .ti.t^  eth  1  Ch  22i»,  2  Ch 
1513  203,  e'2t  621 .  c.-^^i^  't  2  Ch  17*  3121  343^  i^„  42 

7.  pen  =  multitude,  Jg  4',  1  S  14"  etc.  ;  but  also 
2  Ch  13^  1410  202- 12- 15-:*  32^;  also  Ezk,  Dn  (v. 
also  supr.). 

8.  «;i-7  =  6e  enraged,  t  2  Ch  26"-";  isn  ragr«,|  2  Ch 
1610  289;  also  (poet.)  Is  30»,  Mic  7>,  Pr  19",  and 
{raging  of  sea)  Jon  1". 

9.  2:n  locust,  grasshopper,  Nu  13^  (JE),  but  esp. 
2  Ch  7H  Lv  1122  (P),  Is  4022,  Ec  1.23. 

10.  v-h  calendar  month,  merely  numbered  (not 
named)^  1  K  1232-33^  Jer  P  etc.,  esp.  1  Ch  12» 
272. 3. 4. 5. 7.  s.  9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15^  2  Ch  2»  -f  12 1.  2  Ch,  Ezr 
31  +  10  t.  Ezr,  Neh  7^2  82-",  Ezk  24i  32i,  Lv  1629  + 
oft.  P,  Hag  11- 13,  Zee  li  71-  \  Est  312  etc. 

11.  rt;r!  =  .seer.  Am  712,  Mic  3'  etc.,  2  S  24"  =  1  Ch 
219,  an^  egp  j  q^  25*  2929,  2  Ch  92*  12"  I92  292s- » 
33I8.  19  3515 

12.  p;n  'Kitlyp.= strengthen  oneself,  1  S  30*  {'nnn 
.T1.T2),  2  S  3«,  1  K  2022,  but  esp.  2  Ch  li  12"  1321  171 
21*  231  25"  27^  lo^  {^tal:e  courage),  Ezr  1^  {=gatn 
strength);  also  Dn  10i9  (id.);  =  put  forth  one's 
strength,  Gn  482,  Nu  1320  (both  JE),  Jg  2022,  1  S  42, 
2  S  1012,  but  also  1  Ch  19",  2  Ch  32»  {v.  also 
supr. ). 

13.  '"nvsq  clarion,  as  sacred  instrument,  t  2  K 
12",  but  esp.  (for  use  by  priests  only)  1  Ch  13* 
I516.24.28  16''*'  2  Ch  512.13.13  1312.14  2028  292^ "•" 
Ezr  310,  Neh  1 235- *i ;  also  Ps  98«  and~Nu 'lO»- «•  »•  ^ 


7. 8. ».  10  3i«  (all  P) ;  nssn  vb.  denom.  Pi.  and  Hiph. 
sound  a  clarion,  T  1  Ch  Iff",  2  Ch  512- "  7*  13"  2928. 

14.  ."n;  Hiph.  =praise,  of  ritual  worship,  2  S  22** 
=Ps  18»  =  1U8* ;  also  Is  12*  25i,  but  esp.  Ps  (67  t.) 
and  1  Ch  16*- '•«•«•»•  *i  23»  25*  29",  2  Ch  5"  T*-* 
2022  312^  Ezr  3U^  jfeh  11"  122*- *«;  nihn= thank- 
offering.  Am  46,  2  Ch  2931-31  33";  also  Ps,  Jer, 
and  P. 

15.  '«::  adj.  right  (hand),  1  K  6*  7*  2  K  11" ; 
also  1  K  721  =  2  Ch  3"  ^eri,  2  Ch  4»  23",  Ezk  4« 
^ere,  471-2,  Ex  2920  +  8  t.  P. 

16.  pa  Hiph.  set  up,  prepare,  etc.  2  S  5",  1  K  2** 
etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  14*  28',  2  Ch  12i  17^  +  36  t.  Ch. 

17.  D^  gather,  ]  Is  282»  (Hithp.),  but  also  1  Ch 
222,  xeh  12" ;  also  Ezk  222i  39«,  Ps  33'  1472,  Est 
4",  Ec2»-26  3». 

18.  j-:^  Niph.  be  humble,  humbled,  humble  oneself, 
1  S  7",  1  K  2129  etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  20*,  2  Ch  7" 

128-7.7.12  13I8  3QU  3228  3312.  19.  2^  23   3427.  27  3512  .    Hiph. 

humble,  *tt6rfM«,T  Jg  4'23,  Dt  9*,  2  S  8i  =  l  Ch  18i, 
also  1  Ch  17",  2  Ch  28" ;  also  Is  25>,  Job  40",  Ps 
81"  107". 

19.  -p  »hQ= consecrate,  Jg  17*- ",  1  K  1333,  but  also 
1  Ch  29*,  2  Ch  139  16*3  293i ;  also  Ezk  432«  and  Ex 
28«  29^  »•  »•  w  3223,  Lv  833  iqss  211,  Xu  3'  (all  P). 

20.  «3'?=  kingdom,  reign,  Nu  24'  (JE),  1  S  20^1, 
1  K  2",  but  esp.  1  Ch  ll"  +  27  t.  Ch.,  Ezr  p  4*-«-« 
71  81,  Neh  935  1-222 .  Est  12  +  25  t.  Est,  Dn  P  +  IS  t. 
Dn,  Ex  4",  5  t.  Ps,  3  t.  Jer. 

21.  3-]^  Hithp.  offer  (oneself)  willingly,  |  Jg  52-' 
(in  war),  but  esp.  (m  sacred  gifts  and  ser^-ices)  1  Ch 
295. 6. 9. 9. 14. 17.  n  2  Ch  17",  Ezr  1«  2«  3«,  Neh  11*. 

22.  nn'  help,  of  di\-ine  assistance,  1  S  712,  Gn  49® 
etc.,  but  esp.  Ps  and  1  Ch  12"  152«,  2  Ch  14"-" 
(Heb.  v.")  1831  258  26'  32«. 

23.  11031  T^y  riches  and  honour,  t  1  K  3i3,  but  esp. 
1  Ch  2912-28,  2  Ch  1"-"  17»  I81  32-' ;  also  Pr  3"  8", 
Ec62. 

24.  rh  abundantly,  IK  10"=2  Ch  1"=92',  and 
esp.  1  Ch438 12*>  223-^  *•  »•  8.  i*.  is  292-  21,  2  Ch  2*  (Heb. 
V.8)  4"  91-9  11*3  14"  (Heb.  v.")  159  16»  17^  18i-»  20=« 
2411-  34. 27  273  2935  30^  "•  2*  31'  3-25-  29,  Neh  9r^  ;  also 
Zee  14". 

There  are  also  cla.sses  of  peculiarities  in  Ch, 
many  of  them  sjTitactical ;  e.g.  omission  of  the 
relative ;  — rt  for  the  relative ;  -1571  li-y  and  other 
such  repetitions  with  1,  in  a  distributive  sense ; 
ni^ari  and  other  temporal  inf.  phrases  at  beginning 
of  sentence  (for  older  n"?:;  '.7:1,  etc.) ;  and  particu- 
larly the  use  of  prepositions : — 7  c.  inf.  with  cir- 
cumstantial force,  at  the  end  of  sentences,  as  1  Ch 
15"  etc. ;  b  c.  inf.  denoting  purpose,  etc.  ;  '?  as  the 
accusative  sign  after  a  verbal  suffix,  e.g.  1  Ch  5*, 
and  without  a  preceding  suffix  2  Ch  26" ;  cv  -Qifj 
ici'?  T  1  Ch  1637,  2  Ch  8"  31" ;  yHh  =  without,  e.g.  1  Ch 
22*;  2  Ch  14";  Hh^z=z  without  t  2  Ch  153-»-';  ^3^= 
wholly,  namely,  e.g.  1  Ch  131  etc.  ;  )  and  (oft.)  W 
carrying  on  another  preposition  ('kV,  cp,  etc.),  or 
introducing  a  nominative  1  Ch  26^  ^i-  ^  29* ;  the 
curious  combination  .1?^,  in  njiSKij?)  1 1  Ch  15",  and 
"^h  t  2  Ch  303 ;  the  frequent  and  noteworthy  h  ly 
before  both  verbs  and  nouns,  e.g.  1  Ch  282",  2  Ch  16i» 
36"  ;  ?  of  accompaniment,  without  a  verb,  1  Ch  16* 
etc. ;  ?  before  adverbs,  e.g.  okiri??  2  Ch  293* ;  and 
others  (see  e.sp.  Driver,  LOT  504-506). 

The  peculiar  and  often  anomalous  phraseology 
of  Ch,  which  is  apparent  in  every  chapter,  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  specimens 
chosen  almost  at  random  : — 

1  Ch  1013  savs  that  (Saul  died  .  .  .  )  because  he 

did  not  obey  J'"s  command,  and  because  he  made 

inquiry  by  necromancy  ;  in  Heb.  thus  :  t?k  "'  T5v"'?2 

:  mrh  aiK?  Vik^^  cj]  icy  lih 

11"  speaks  of  heroes  whom  David  had,  cpj-^cn 

12"  (Baer,  EV  v.")  makes  David  say,  'I   will 
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heartily  join  with  you,'  in  Heb.  thus  :  cr^a_  '^■'■';n! 
in;^  35S,  lit.  '  I  will  have  a  heart  toward  you  for 
umtedness.' 

28"  "131  inj*-"?!?  D'?3bi  D'lpnbS  anj  o'sn^n  n:};friO  n')3P?. 
i.e.  (refined  gold)  tor  the  pattern  of  the  chariot, 
(viz.)  the  cherubim  (viz.  of)  gold  (making  them, 
notice  ))  to  spreading  out  and  covering  over  the 
ark,  etc. 

28**  y?^n  '^ii; "'  1:9  a^i;:?  '^in,  the  whole  by  a  writing 
from  the  hand  of  J"  upon  me  hath  he  taught. 

29**  "1J1  '?stl?:"^a)vi'j(  '"91?  "W^  D'TO'ni  and  the  times 
{i.e.  experiences)  which  have  passed  over  him  and 
over  Israel,  etc. 

2  Ch  ir-^  DVj  Jtoq  Vfti-^'i,  and  he  sought  a  crowd  of 
wives  (but  rd.  perh. 'j  en?  ik^!,  soF.  Perles,^ne;.47). 

15*  »iS^i  .T]iD  1.13  Ahh^  njK  'rf79  ti^)  '?«<1if7  d'3"3  c'o;i 
;  rrfn,  and  long  was  Israel  without  a  true  God, 
and  without  a  priest  as  teacher,  and  without 
a  law. 

16®  v^N  c^;^  055^-Dy  pjnjpn^,  to  show  himself  strong 
in  helping  those  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
him  (i^jj  omitted  before  Das'?). 

21*»  D]}-^  D'p;^  j'pn  m)t  nyai  d"o;9  d'p;7  "n;i,  i.e.  and  it 
came  to  pass  after  some  aays,  even  about  the  time 
of  the  outgoing  of  the  end  of  tAVO  years. 

Date.— (1)  The  peculiarities  of  language  already 
noted  give  an  overwhelming  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  very  late  date  for  Ch.  (2)  Specific  evidence 
appears — (a)  1  Ch  3'^  where  Anani  is  named  accord- 
ing to  MT  in  the  6th  generation  after  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  B.C.  350;  (Ha,  followed  by  SF,  makes 
Anani  the  11th  from  Zerubbabel,  or  about  B.C. 
250-200) ;  probably  also  (6)  the  expressions  '  king- 
dom of  Persia,'  '  king  of  Persia,'  2  Ch  36^- ^■'^•f, 
if,  as  is  likely,  these  expressions  were  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Persian  rulers,  not  from  the  Semitic 
Babylonian,  but  from  the  later  Greek  (note  the 
absence  of  this  expression  in  the  contemporary 
references  of  Neh  2^  5"  13» ;  also  ll^*-  ^  etc.).  (3) 
Further  specific  evidence  appears  in  Ezr-Neh, — 
originally  one  work  with  Ch — (a)  the  terminiis 
a  quo  is  given  Neh  13*  '  the  32nd  year  of  Artax- 
erxes'  =  B.c.  433;  (b)  Jaddua,  Neh  12",  is  6th  high 
priest  after  Joshua  (Hag  P- "  2^  Zee  S*-  ^-  «•  «• »  6") ; 
Eliashib,  3rd  in  this  list,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh  3*  13*-=^);  Josephus,  Ant.  XI. 
viii.  4,  names  Jaddua,  as  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333 ;  (c)  Darius  III. 
(Codomannus)  reined  B.C.  336-332,  and  his  reign 
('Darius  the  Persian')  is  mentioned  Neh  12^2;  (d) 
on  'the  Persian'  (^.c),  and  'king  of  Persia,'  Ezr 
(11. 1. 2)  18  37  43. 5.  B.  7. 24  614  71^  cf.  2  (5)  supra  ;  (e)  late 

words  and  constructions,  evident  Aramaic  influ- 
ence in  the  language,  and  extended  Aramaic 
passages  (Ezr  48-^  5^-6^^  V"''^).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Eupolemus  knew  the  LXX  translation  of 
Ch  (cf.  Position  in  Canon,  supr.),  tlie  original 
must  have  had  canonical  authority  not  much  later 
than  B.C.  200.  From  all  these  indications  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Ch  was  not  composed  before  B.C. 
300,  and  may  have  been  composed  as  late  as  B.C. 
260. 

Parallels. 

1  Oh  lK=Gn  53-22  (condensed  bv  omitting  chronol.  notes). 
16.23  =  On  102-24'  (cm.  Gn  10»-12). 

124-27  t:Gn  1110-2U  (condensed  by  omitting  chronol.  notes). 
128 =Gn  2l3  etc.,  and  I6I6  etc.  (condensed). 

l29-Sl  =  Gn25l3b.i8». 
1S2. 88  =  On  252- 8a.  4. 

IM = Gn  25ii>-28  (condensed). 

l3<WM=Gn  3610-4)  (condensed). 

2i-«=Gn  8528-28  (condensed). 

23-8=On  4«i2,  with  additions  from  Gn  38 ;  ct.  Nu  2019-21. 

2«.7,  of.  Jos  71,  IK  431. 

28  has  no  ||. 

29-12  cf.  Ru  4i9-a2  (to  Jeste). 

218-17,  of.  1  S  168-13,  2  8  218  1725. 

218-24  descendants  of  Caleb,  no  |.  "j      These  are 

228-41  ,,  Jerahmeel,  no  |.  I  evidently  to  a 

242-49  further  sons  of  Caleb,  no  |l.  j    large  extent 

280-88  descendants  of  Caleb's  son  Hur,  no  I.  J    geogr.  names. 

»■»  David's  ohUdren=2  S  32-8  513-I8  13i. 


1  Ch  310-16  kings  of  Jud&b,  descendants  of  Solomon,  cf.  1 K 12- 

2  K  24. 
817-24  descendants  of  Jehoiachin,  ending-  with  Anani,  no  I 

fcf.  Mt  112  from  Jehoiachin  to  Zerubbabel). 
41-23  Judah's  descendants.    Little  |  (on  v.i  cf.  On.  4612, 

Nu  2619-21). 
424  Simeon's  descendants,  cf.  Gn  4610,  £x  6I8,  Nu  2612-  U. 
425-27  Simeon's  descendants,  no  |. 
428-38        „        cities = Jos  1»2^. 

484-48       ,,       descendants,  and  nAfrative  about  them,  no  I. 
61-26  Reuben,  Gad,  and  i  Manasseh;  on  53  cf.  On  469 

NU265-8. 
61^  (Heb.  527-29),  Levi :— Aaron's  sons,  cf.  On  46",  Ex  ei«. 

18.20.23,  NuSa. 
64-18  (Heb.  630-41),  chief  priests  till  faU  of  Jems.,  no  |. 
618-83  (Heb.  61-37),  Levilical  genealogies,  no  |  (only  occa- 
sional reff.). 
654-Bi  (Heb.  638-88),  Levitical  cities,  cf.  Jos  2110-8*. 
71-8  Issachar,  cf.  Gn  46i3,  Nu  2623.26. 
78-12  Benjamin,  cf.  Gn  4«21,  Nu  26*8. ». 
713  Naphtali,  cf.  Gn  4624,  Nu  2648.48. 
71419  Manasseh,  cf.  Nu  2629^38. 
720  29  Ephraim,  cf.  Nu  2638.38,  Jos  16. 
730-40  Asher,  cf.  Gn  4617,  Nu  26*4.45. 
81-40  Benjamin,  incl.  Saul's  descendants,  through  Jonathan ; 

cf.  Gn  4021,  Nu  2638. 39^  1  8  1449-  89,  2  8  28  44  912. 
91-34  Post-exilic  families  in  Jerus.  (some  I  in  Ezr  and  Neh). 
938-44  Saul's  family =829-40  (some  divergencies  of  detail). 
101-12  Saul's  last  battle,  and  death  =  1  §  31113. 
1013.14  Moral  reflection,  no  |. 
lH-3  David,  king  at  Hebron  =  2  8  51-3. 
114-9  David  captures  Jerusalem =2  S  68-10. 
1110-17   David's  heroes,  cf.  2  8  238-39  (additional  name 

in  Ch). 
121-22  David's  followers  at  Ziklag,  no  U. 
1223-40  David's  king-makers,  no  B. 
131-14  Ark  brought  from  Kiriath-1earim=2  S  61  n. 
141-  2  Hiram  and  David  =  2  S  S"- 12. 
I43-'  David's  children  in  Jerusalem =2  8  513^1*>. 
I4817  David's  conquest  of  Pliilistine8=2  S  5i"25. 
151-28  Ark  brought  to  Jerusalem.  \     rt  <><i  Ai!2i>.a) 

1529  Michal's  contempt.  I         vfJl^iT 

161-6. 37-43  Sacrifices,  Blessing  of  people,  f      „0^^'^iix 

Levitical  mmisters  of  ark.  j       expanaea> 

C      168-22 =Ps  1051-16. 

168-36  Psalm  on  the  occasion  :—     \      iC'.B-33  =  pg  961-13. 

(      1634.  35  =  pg  1061. 47. 48. 

171-  2  David's  desire  to  build  temple  =  28  71-3. 

173-15  Prophecy  of  Nathan  =  2  S  74-17. 

1716-27  David's  prayer  and  thanksgiving =2  8  718-29. 

181-13  David's  foreign  conquests  =  2  S  8i-i4. 

1814-17  David's  internal  rule  =  2  8  8I8-I8. 

191-19  201-3  David's  war   with    Ammon=2  8  IQi-W  lllfT- 

1226-31. 

204-8  David's  war  with  Philistines =2  S  2118-22. 

211-30  David's  numbering  of  people,  and  its  penalty ;  pur- 
chase of  Oman's  threshing-floor =2  S  241-25. 

221-19  David's  preparations  tor  temple-building,  no  I. 

231  David  appoints  Solomon  his  successor,  cf.  1  K  13SJ9, 

232-2734  David's  elaborate  Levitical  and  ritual  arrange- 
ments, incl.  musical ;  appointment  of  other  otticials,  no  I. 

281-21  291-19  Further  announcement  by  David  of  plans  for 
temple,  and  of  Solomon  as  his  successor,  no  G- 

29-0-30  Accession  of  Solomon  and  death  of  David,  cf.  1  K 

133-39  211. 12. 

S  Ch  11-13  Solomon  s  reign ;  his  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  cf.  1  E 

34-13. 
114-17  Solomon's  reign;  its  splendour,  etc.,  cf.  1  K  1026-29. 
2-4  Building  of  temple  (and  palace),  cf.   1  K  5-7  (con- 
densed). 
51-14  Dedication  of  temple,  cf.  1  K  81-"  (expanded). 
61-42  Prayer  of  Solomon  =  1  K  812-61  (\'>-.B4-6i  om.  in  Ch). 
71-11  Sacrifices,  etc.,  cf.  1  K  862-06  (expanded). 
71222  Solomon's  vision  of  J",  cf.  1  K  91-9. 
8.  9  Further  glory  of  Sol.'s  kingdom,  cf.  1  K  910  28  ioi-28 

(many  differences  of  detail) ;  specifically  9112,  Queen  of 

Sheba=lK  101-13. 
931  Death  of  Solomon  =  1  K  1143. 
101-19  Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  kingdoms 

1  K  121-20. 
111-23  Rehoboam's  reign,  cf.  1  K  1221-24  1421-24  (expanded). 
121-16  Rehoboam  and  Shishak,  cf.  1  K  1425  31. 
131-22  Abijah,  and  his  war  with  Jeroboam,  cf.  1  K  161-8 

(expanded). 
14.  15  Asa,  his  reforms  and  success  in  war,  cf.  1  K  16M4 

(expanded). 

16  Asa's  apostasy,  no  |. 

17  Jehoshaphat,  his  reforms  and  might,  cf.  1  K  2241-48 
(exjmnded). 

IS  Jehoshaphafs  alliance  with  Ahab=l  K  22i-«8-80. 

19  Prophet's  rebuke  for  this  alliance,  no  II. 

201  34  Jehoshaphafs  success  against  Moab,  Ammon,  and 

Edom,  no  I  (takes  the  place  of  2  K  34-27). 
2035  37  Jehoshaphat  and  ships  of  Tarshish,  cf .  1  K  2248.48. 
21  Jehoram's  wicked  reign,  and  disaster,   cf.  2  K  818-W 

221-9  Ahaziah's  wicked  reign,  and  disaster,  of.  2  K  8»-» 

921-28. 

2210-12  Athaliah's  wicked  reign,  cf.  2  K  111-3. 
231-21  Athaliah's  overthrow  by  Jehoiada,  cf.   2  K  114^*' 
(expanded). 
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2  Ch  241 27  JoMh's  reign,  first  good,  then  Iwd,  cL  2  K  ISi^-^ 

(expanded). 
85i-a»  Amaaah's  reign,  first  good,  then  bad,  cL  2  K  141-90 

(expanded^ 
aeiss  Uisiah'8  rdgn,  first  good,  then  bad,  cL  2  K  14S-S 

15i-~  (expanded^ 
27i-»  Jotham'8  good  reign,  cf.  2  K  ISSSJS. 
2S1-S7  Abac's  WHsked  re^,  cf .  2  K  lGi-»  (ej^wnded). 
S9i-9>  Hezekiah's  good  reign ;  reforms,  cf .  2  K  W*  (ex- 

pandedX 
S(fi-v  Hezekiah's  passover.  no  I. 
Sii  21  Hezekiah's  reforms,  cont.,  no  I. 
321 22  Sennacherib's  invasion,  ct  2  K  181**f  19l-«  (con- 

densedX 
82^  HezekiiA's  sickness,  cf.  2  K  20in  (condensed). 
SSB-  SMS  Hexekiah's  pride ;  homage  from  others ;  death, 

cf.  2  K  SOU-si  (modified  and  condensed). 
331-ao  Hanassefa's  wicked  reign,  captivity,  and  repentance, 

cf.  2  K  211-18  (greaUy  modified). 
SSffl-*  Amon's  \ncked  reign,  cf .  2  K  2119^26. 
341^  Josiah  and  his  reforms,  the  law-book,  etc.,  cf .  2  K 

221-ao  23i-».9t-s, 

'    351-U  Jodah's  paaaover,  cL  2  K  2331-^  (greatly  expanded). 
SS^V  Joeiah's  death,  of.  2  K  23»-  *>  (expanded^ 
361-*  Jefaoahaz's  reign,  cf .  2  K  23>i-». 
36^  Jeboiakim's  reign,  cL  2  K  233>-  37  24l-«  (condensed). 
88*- 10  Jehoiachin's  reign,  cL  2  K  248-17  (condensedX 
S8U-U  Zedekiah's  reign,  cf .  2  K  24is-ai  2ai-7  (condensed) ; 

with  T.M  cf.  also  Jer  371-  2. 
8614-K  Moral  reflections,  no  (  (cf .  2  E  2410). 
8617-21  pau  of  Jerus.,  cf  2  K  258-21  (condensed);  with  T.n 

cf.  also  Jer  259- 11-18  2910. 
362^  23  Bestoration-edict  of  Cyms=E2r  li-3»,  no  other  I. 

Comparison. — A.  The  foregoing  table  shows  at 
once,  tnat  while  parts  of  Ch  have  no  parallel  in  the 
earlier  books,  there  are  still  larger  portions  of 
those  books  unrepresented  in  Ch.  The  following 
are  such  portions  of  Samuel  and  Kings  : — 1  S  1-30, 
2  S  1-4.  9.  11--^  121-"  13-20.  2P-"^.  23^-',  1  K  l^'^ 
21-9.  u-46  31-s.  19-28  4i-«  13.  141-Jo  i5»-»«  1^21,  2  K  1-7. 

S'-"  9.  (chiefly),  10.  13.  IS^-*  17.  25«-«-»-».  They 
include  (1)  the  entire  activity  of  Samuel,  and  the 
reign  of  Saul  {except  the  close) ;  (2)  David's  lament 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  his  conflict  with  Ishbosheth, 
and  dealings  \s-ith  Mephibosheth  ;  (3)  the  story  of 
Uriah  and  Bathsheba  ;  (4)  the  story  of  Aninon  and 
Tamar,  and  Absalom's  flight  and  recall ;  (5) 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  Dav-id's  exile;  (6)  the 
Psalm  of  2  S  22  =  Ps  18;  (7)  the  'Last  Words  of 
David '  23^"'' ;  (8)  the  intrigues  and  struggles 
attending  Solomon's  accession ;  (9)  evidences  of 
Solomon's  -wisdom  and  poetic  gifts  ;  (10)  Solomon's 
alliances  with  foreign  .women,  and  his  idolatries  in 
later  life ;  (11)  his  vexation  by  adversaries,  includ- 
ing Jeroboam ;  (12)  the  entire  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  after  the  division,  except  when 
the  account  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  makes 
necessary  some  mention  of  the  Northern ;  (13)  the 
governorship  and  murder  of  Gedaliah,  after  Jeru- 
salem's fall ;  (14)  the  exile-life  of  Jehoiachin. 

B.  Ch  condenses  also,  in  several  places,  and  as  a 
result  gives  statements  with  less  precision  than  the 
earlier  books.  These  passages  are  chronological 
(as  in  the  genealogies  1  Ch  1),  architectural  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  temple-building  2  Ch  2-4 ;  the 
building  of  Solomons  palace  is  not  described  at 
all),  political  (as Sennacneribs invasion 2  Ch  32^"^; 
the  reigns  of  the  last  kings  2  Ch  36*"^^),  or  humili- 
ating (Michal's  contempt  1  Ch  15^ ;  sickness  of 
Hezekiah  2  Ch  32-^ ;  fall  of  Jerusalem  2  Ch  36^'-^  ; 
the  same  quality  may  partly  account  for  the  cases 
mentioned  under  the  preWous  head).  That  Ch 
expands  some  political  and  military  narratives  is 
also  true,  and  will  be  noticed  below.  Other  narra- 
tives are  modified  in  various  ways,  e.g.  the  sacrifice 
by  Solomon  at  Gibeon  (2  Ch  1*^),  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah  (2  Ch  23),  and  the  reigns  of  Jehoram  (2  Ch 
215-20),  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  22i-»),  Joash  (2  Ch  24),  Ahaz 
(2  Ch  28),  and  Manasseh  (2  Ch  33^-^) ;  some  of 
these  will  be  noticed  below  under  D. 

C.  In  those  parts  of  Ch  which  have  no  parallel  in 
S  and  K,  as  well  as  in  Ch's  expansions  and  modi- 
fications of  narratives  occurring  in  them,  certain 
definite  interests  are  prominent:  —  (1)  Moral 
reflections     and     explanations    of    calamities    as 


divine  jud^ents,  e.g.  1  Ch  10^",  2  Ch  36"-i»;  so 
Shlshak's  invasion  is  explained  2  Ch  12-,  and 
Jehoram's  misfortunes  2  Ch  21i»-  ^",  cf.  the  '  letter 
of  Elijah  the  prophet'  w.^-",  and  the  wTeck  of 
ships  at  Ezion-geber  2  Ch  21*^,  and  Amaziah's 
defeat  2  Ch  25"-^«,  and  Uzziah's  leprosy  2  Ch 
26»»-«,  and  Josiah's  death  2  Ch  35*^  ^ ;  (2)  divine 
interpositions  in  war,  e.g.  2  Ch  W^^  14"- »  2(F-»*; 
(3)  speeches  and  prophetic  addresses,  hortatory, 
didactic,  etc. ;  also  prayers  :  e.g.  1  Ch  22*-"  28'"" 
291-^,  2  Ch  13*-^  14"  151-^  iQi-Sig^».^n2(fi-ixi*-n 
2112-u  (writing  of  EUjah)  25'- «  28»-"  2y-"  30" 
(decree  of  Hezekiah)  32'-  *  35^ ;  (4)  matters  connected 
with  worship,  including  Levitical,  ritual,  and 
especially  musical  appointments,  e.g.  1  Ch  15.  16. 
(including  the  Psalm  w.*-*)  22-26.  28.  29,  2  Ch 
512.  a  'ji.i.t  814. 15  ijis.  14. 16  13S-1:*  178. 9  198-u  201*-  21-  » 

232.4.8.7.8.18.19  24*- «• "  26*»-^  29*-»-'-"-*  30.  3L 
349.12. 18.80  351-19.  as.  a  peculiar  case  is  2  Ch  8"  where 
Solomon's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is 
brought  to  the  house  built  for  her  because  the 
house  of  David  has  become  too  holy  by  reason  of 
the  coming  of  the  ark ;  contrast  1  K  3^  7*  9^"'.  (On 
some  additions  of  another  kiad,  see  below.) 

D.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  parallel 
passages  a  little  more  closely,  selecting  some  of 
those  most  important  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 

In  some  cases  the  agreement  is  doee,  afanoet  exactly  verbal, 
as  1  Ch  101-12=1  S  31,  2  Ch  &i-9=l  K  lOi",  2  Ch  18=1  K  22l-» 
(including  the  blunder  of  v.^i>X  etc.  In  others  there  is  im- 
portant divergence,  e.g. : — 

1.  1  Ch  C-ia  (Heb.  &»-<i)  gives  the  list  of  chief  priests  through 
Eleaxar,  son  of  Aaron ;  most  of  the  da^  priests  known  to  Sam. 
and  Kings  do  not  iqipear  in  this  list,  vu.  Eh  1  S  19  2W,  Ahitub, 
EU's  grandscm  (son  of  Fhinehas)  1  8  143,  Ahijah  1  8  14>.  and 
Ahjnwtlwh  212  229-  U-V  etc.  (both  described  as  'son  of  Ahitdb,' 
and  hence  identified  by  Berthean,  Kkst.  aL ;  'brottiers,'  accord- 
ing to  Kittd,  Geteh.  iL  173,  etc.),  Abiathar,  son  o<  Ahimelech  1  S 
3S^,  who  was  deposed  by  SolcnHm  1  K  29K.  Zadok,  whom 
Solomon  sabstituted,  ^ppean  as  lOth  in  Ch's  list,  the  gaa  of  an 
Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah.  Iftwing  riso  are  Jdioiada  2  K  11*  etc., 
and  Uri jah  2  K 1610  ^c.  Azariah  apj^eus  in  Sfrfomon'ls  time,  but 
1  K  4^  calk  him  son  of  Zadok,  while  m  Ch  he  is  son  of  Johanan ; 
Hilkiah  2  K  22*  etc.  i^qiears  in  Ch,  and  so  does  Seraiah  2  K  2518. 
These  occasional  agreements  make  the  variatiaaa  aD  the  baido' to 
explain.  1  Ch  242-  *  makes  Ahimelerii  a  descendant  of  Aanm 
throngh  bis  son  Ithamar,  and  these  and  the  fcdlowii^  w.  make 
an  attempt  to  satisty  their  iitbI  d»ma  by  reoognismg  both  in 
the  t«mple  service. 

2.  1  Ch  1310  exidains  the  death  of  Uzzah  as  2  S  67  does ;  bat 

1  Ch  1518  gires  a  new  reason,  viz.,  because  the  Levltes  did  not 
carrv  theuk. 

3.  1  Ch  20»  Elhanan  killed  Lahmi,  brother  of  Goliath ;  but  2  S 
21ii«  he  killed  Goliath  himself. 

4.  1  Ch  -211  it  is  Satan  that  moves  David  to  number  Israel,  in 

2  S  241  it  is  J". 

5.  2  Ch  l3£r.  explains  Sokinon'S  noifice  at  Gibeon  by  sayiiK 
that  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  brazen  altar  w»«  thm  ^ 
1  Ch  2129);  but  1  K  33C  says  that SoL  worshipped  at  the  h^ 
places,  and  sacrificed  at  Gibecm  becaoae  that  was  the  great  high 
place :  and  v.l^  qieaks  not  only  of  his  coming  bade  to  Jems. 
(2  Ch  113),  bat  also  ot  his  standing  before  the  ark  and  sacrificing 
there,  which  Ch  omits. 

6.  2  Ch  71-3  the  sacrifices  at  the  temple  dedication  are 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  1  K 
&«2a. 

7.  2  Ch  7U-SS  and  1  E  01-9  both  describe  a  second  appearance 
of  J"  to  Solomon  ;  but  the  language  used  by  them  differs,  esp. 
in  the  condensation  of  1  K  9i  and  the  insertion  of  w.i3-it>  ut 
Ch. 

8.  2  Ch  143  176  (cf.  193)  oommend  both  Asa  and  Jeho8ha]dtat 
for  removing  the  high  places ;  but  1  E  1514  22:'3  tell  us  that 
these  kings  did  not  remove  the  high  places  (so  also  2  Ch  1517 
2033). 

d.  2  Ch  203S.>I  says  that  Jeho6h^>hat  alh'ed  hims^  with 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  to  make  ships  Iter  an  expedition  by  sea  1  K 
2349] ;  but  1  E  22*9  says  that  Ahaziah  proposed  the  joint  expe- 
dition,  and  Jehoah)q)hat  refused. 

10.  2  Ch  2036  says  that  they  made  diips  at  Ezion-geber  to  go 
to  Tarshish  (on  the  Mediterranean,  not  accessible  from  Ezion- 
geber)  ;  but  1  K  224S  simply  speaks  of  Tarshish-ehips  (large 
sea-going  vessels),  and  says  ttiey  were  destined  for  Ophir. 

11.  2  Ch  21''  says  '  J"  would  not  destroy  the  house  of  David, 
because  of  the  covenant,'  etc. ;  bat  2  E  Si»  says  'J"  would  not 
destroy  Judah  for  David  his  servant's  sake.' 

12.  2  Ch  33fi  describes  Jehn's  murder  of  Ahayiaft  thus  :  '  And 
he  sought  Ahaziah :  and  they  caught  him  (for  he  was  hid  in 
Samaria)  and  brought  him  to  Jehu  :  and  when  they  had  slain 
him,  they  buried  him,'  etc  ;  bat  according  to  2  E  9SUC 
■Ahaziah  drove  out  from  Jezreel  with  Joram  to  meet  Jehu,  fled 
on  discovering  the  treachery,  and  was  killed  in  his  flight.  He 
died  at  Megidio,  was  brought  by  his  servants  to  Jerosafcm, 
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and  buried  there  '  In  his  sepulchre  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  o! 
David.' 

18.  2  Ch  23  represents  the  overthrow  of  queen  Athaliah  thus  : 
Jetaoiada  and  the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  all  the  Levites  in 
the  cities  of  Judoh,  and  the  heads  of  families  of  the  people, 
making  'all  the  congregation,'  were  gathered  at  Jerus.,— 
Athaliah  being  ignorant  of  it,— but  while  v.s  says  'all  the  con- 
gregation imLde  a  covenant  with  the  king  in  the  nouse  of  God, 
▼.«  provides  that  only  priests  and  mini»terin|r  Levites  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  then  the  king  is  proclaimed, 
and  Athaliah  slain ;  but  2  K  11,  while  agreeing  as  to  the  main 
tacts,  represents  a  secret  conspiracy  between  Jehoiada  and  the 
oaptains  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  served  as  temple  gviard ; 
the  meeting-place  was  the  temple,  into  which  the  foreigners 
oame  and  took  their  oath ;  the  Levites,  trained  singers,  bnrnt- 
oSerings,  law  of  Moses,  etc.,  which  appear  in  Ch,  are  all  lacking 
InK. 

14.  2  Ch  24i'«,  speaking  of  the  collection  for  repairing  the 
temple,  under  Jehoa.sh  of  Judah,  says,  '  they  brought  the  rest 
of  tne  money  before  the  king  and  Jehoiada,  whereof  were 
made  vessels  for  J"'s  house ' ;  but  2  K  12i»  says  that  no 
vessels  were  niade  for  J"'8  house  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
collection.  ,    ,   „  ^^    j 

15.  2  Ch  242.  I7ff.  makes  Joash  reign  righteously  '  all  the  days 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest,'  and  after  Jehoiada's  death  apostatise  ; 
but  2  K  122  says,  '^And  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
eyes  of  J"  all  his  days,  (namely)  wherein  Jehoiada  the  priest 
instructed  him,'  and  K  tells  us  nothing  of  any  apostasy  or 
wickedness,  only  criticising  (v.3),  as  in  other  cases,  the  non- 
removal  of  the  high  places. 

16.  2  Ch  280-15  describes  slaughter  and  bondj^e  inflicted  on 
Judah  by  Pekah  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  is  not 
only  unknown  to  2  K  16  and  Is  7,  but  is  inconsistent  with  2  K 

IflS,  IS71.4.7. 

17.  2  Ch  2Si'5f-  makes  Ahaz  send  to  the  king(s)  of  Assyria  for 
aid  against  the  Edomites  and  Philistines ;  but  2  K  16''  expressly 
says  that  it  was  against  the  kings  of  Aram  and  Israel. 

18.  2  Ch  2820.!"  says  that  "Tilgath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria 
came  unto  him,  and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not,' 
and  again  :  '  he  helped  him  not.'  With  this  2  K  169  is  in  contra- 
diction. 

19.  2  Ch  33U-19  represents  Manasseh  as  humbled  and  changed 
in  heart  by  captivity,  and  as  a  reformer  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  2  K  21  knows  nothing  of  this,  paints  him  in  colours 
wholly  dark,  and  makes  the  fall  of  Jerus.  a  punishment  specifi- 
cally for  Mana.sseh's  sins  (cf .  also  Jer  15'*). 

20.  2  Ch  34  represents  Josiah's  reforms  as  accomplished  in 
his  12th  year  (v.3),  and  the  law-book  as  discovered  in  his  18th 
year.  2'K  22.  23  represent  the  reforms  as  suggested  and 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  law-book,  and  as  occurring, 
like  that  discovery,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign. 

E.  One  peculiarity  of  Ch,  which  involves  some 
discrepancies  with  the  earlier  books,  is  a  fondness 
for  large  numbers,  e.g.  1  Ch  18*  19^*  make  David 
capture  7000  horsemen  and  slay  7000  chariotmen, 
over  against  700  of  each  in  2  S  8*  10^* ;  according 
to  1  Ch  21'-«>  David  pays  600  shekels  of  gold  for 
Oman's  threshing-floor,  according  to  2  S  24-*  only 
60  shekels  of  silver ;  2^  tribes,  according  to  1  Ch 
6'-^,  capture  from  tlie  Hagrites  100,000  prisoners, 
50,000  camels,  250,000  sheep,  and  2000  asses  ;  1  Ch 
12  represents  that  339,000  men  came  to  make  David 
king ;  1  Ch  22^*  says  that  David  provided  for  the 
temple  building  100,000  talents  of  gold  ( =4,911,000 
kilograms),  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver  (  =  at 
least  33,660,000  kgs.)  ;  Shishak  (2  Ch  2^)  came 
with  1200  chariots,  60,000  horsemen,  and  people 
without  number ;  2  Ch  13^- "  makes  Abijah,  with 
400,000  men,  fight  against  Jeroboam  with  800,000, 
and  kill  500,000  of  them;  Asa  (2  Ch  148)  ^^d 
300,000  men  of  Judah  and  280,000  of  Benjamin ; 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  his  opponent,  had  1,000,000 
men  and  300  chariots  (2  Ch  14") ;  Amaziah  (2  Ch 
25'- 6)  had  300,000  soldiers  of  liis  own,  and  hired 
100,000  more  from  Israel ;  Azariah  (2  Ch  26'^)  had 
an  army  of  307,500  men  ;  Pekah  (2  Ch  28«-8)  killed 
120,000  JudjBan  warriors  in  one  day,  and  carried 
oti"  200,000  captives. 

F.  The  comuination  of  these  various  peculiarities 
of  the  author  gives  a  very  different  aspect  to  the 
history  from  that  found  in  the  earlier  books.  The 
pre-royal  time  has  only  a  genealogical  interest  for 
him.  The  beginning  of  the  kingdom,  the  first 
reign,  the  attempts  of  Saul's  dynasty  to  maintain 
itself,  are  no  concern  of  his.  Practically,  David  is 
his  first  king.  David  and  Solomon  are  kings  of 
almost  spotless  excellence,  and  enjoy  undisturbed 
prosperity.  The  ceremonial  law  or  the  Priests' 
Code  is  recognised  and  observed  by  David,  even 


before  there  is  a  temple.  The  service  is  stately 
and  rich.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  the 
ten  tribes  are  not  of  importance  enough  to  Ije 
mentioned,  except  incidentally.  Interest  is  con- 
centrated on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  All  good 
Judcean  kings,  trained  in  the  law  of  one  exclusive 
sanctuary,  of  course  forbade  the  high  places.  Sins, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  sternly  punished  by  God, 
and  public  calamities  are  due  to  sins.  Huge 
numbers  give  majesty  and  importance  to  many 
scenes,  and  to  the  kingdom  m  its  continuous 
history,  and  central  in  that  history  is  the  hand  of 
God,  His  temple,  His  solemn  ordinances,  His  cere- 
monial and  inipressive  worsliip. 

Sources. — 1.  For  1  Ch  1-9  the  sources  are  appar- 
ently genealogical  lists  in  Gn,  Ex,  Nu,  Jos,  and 
(occasionally)  S, — the  relation  between  Itu  4^**'  and 
1  Ch  2*^-  is  doubtful, — also  other  lists  not  found  in 
the  earlier  canonical  books.  The  latter  is  the 
case  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  1  Ch  2,  and 
in  chs.  4.  6  and  the  middle  of  7  (see  esp.  Wellh. 
De  gentibus,  and  Kittel).  Only  twice  in  tliese 
chapters  is  there  reference  to  an  earlier  writing ; 
the  first  is  in  1  Ch  5'^  but  whether  this  writing 
(or  these  writings,  v.  infr.  II.  13)  really  served  the 
Chronicler  as  a  source  is  extremely  doubtful 
(Kuenen,  Ond.^  i.  483) ;  the  second  is  in  1  Ch  9^ 
(see  below). 

The  Psalm  1  Ch  16*'^  is  made  up  of  parts  of 
three  Psalms  found  in  our  Psalter  (see  Parallels, 
above). 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  2  Ch  36^  ^ 
(Restoration-decree  of  Cyrus)  =  Ezr  1*"=*»,  belongs 
rather  to  a  discussion  of  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch's  own  references  to  earlier  writings  (with  the 
exceptions  noted  above)  are  in  the  main  part  of 
the  book,  1  Ch  10i-2  Ch  36". 

II.  Ch  refers  by  name  to  the  following  works  : — 

1.  (a)  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  2  Ch  16"  25^  28^6  ;  evidently  =  (6)  The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  27^  35^  368. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  1  Ch  9^  (so 
Bertheau,  Keil,  Oettli,  Kautzsch,  RV  ;  ffi,  Kuenen 
doubtfully.  AV  adds  'and  Judah,'  which  otherwise 
is  subj.  oi  following  vb.). 

3.  The  Doings  of  the  Kuigs  of  Israel  (2  Ch  33^8 
(for  Manasseh). 

4.  The  Midrash  of.  the  Book  of  Kings,  2  Ch  24" 
(for  Joash). 

5.  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  son  of 
Amo?,  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  2  Ch  32="-. 

6.  The  Words  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  which  are 
taken  up  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 

1  Ch  20»*(for  Jehoshaphat). 

The  following  were  probably  of  limited  com- 
pass : — 

7.  The  Words  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  and  the 
Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the  Words  of 
Gad  the  Seer,  1  Ch  29^. 

8.  The  Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  Vision 
of  Iddo  the  Seer  regarding  Jeroboam,  son  of 
Nebat,  2  Ch  9-». 

9.  The  Words  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  and  of 
Iddo    the    Seer    for    reckoning    by    Genealogies, 

2  Ch  1215. 

10.  The  Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,  2  Ch  13» 

11.  The  rest  of  the  Doings  of  Uzziah,  first  and 
last,  did  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  son  of  Amo?,  write, 
2  Ch  26«. 

12.  The  Words  of  the  Seers,  2  Ch  33i»(cf.  v.";  so 
(&,  Bertheau,  Kautzsch  ;  of  Hozai,  F,  Oettli,  RV). 

The  author  refers  also  to — 

13.  A  genealogical  enrolment  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  and  in  the  days  of  Jerolx>am  [II.],  1  Ch  5" 
(since  these  kings  were  not  contemporary,  are  two 
lists  referred  to  ?). 
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14.  The  Later  Doinga  of  David,  1  Ch  23^. 

15.  The  Chronicles  (D'?;n  ^12-)  of  long  David, 

1  Ch  27-^ 

16.  The  Lamentations  (a  collection  in  which  the 
lamentations  over  Josiah  were  included),  2  Ch  So'-'^. 

But  these  are  not  all  separate  works.  1  (a)  and 
(6)  and  5  refer  obviousW  to  the  same  ;  so  probably 
do  2,  3,  and  6  ;  for  although  '  Judah '  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  title  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  2), 
3  and  6  relate  to  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  title  is 
therefore  presumably  abbre>'iated.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  4  is  another  designation  of  the  same 
work.  The  prophetic  writings  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  are  possibly,  though  not  demonstrably,  sections 
of  the  same  comprehensive  book.  If  not,  they  are 
in  any  case  of  subordinate  consequence.  As  to 
13-16  it  is  not  clear  that  these  have  actually  con- 
tributed anything  to  Ch  ;  16  certainly  has  not. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chronicler  explicitly  appeals 
to  none  of  the  documents  named  as  authorities  for 
what  he  states,  but  only  as  repositories  of  (further) 
information.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  cited 
under  different  names,  is  the  main  source  of  Ch. 
The  many  agreements  with  S  and  K  prove  that 
Ch  used  either  these  books  or  some  work  based  on 
these.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  used  the 
sources  of  S  and  K  ;  these  books  must  themselves 
have  been  known  to  the  author,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  the  order  and 
choice  of  material  follow  theirs  to  a  large  extent ; 
moreover,  the  matter  which  is  peculiar  to  Ch 
shows  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  author's 
style,  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the  matter 
corresponding  to  that  of  Samuel  and  Kings ; 
in  particular,  the  following  additional  proofs 
show  that  Ch  does  not  go  behind  them  for  its 
materials : — 

2  Ch  15"  20»  state  that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
did  not  remove  the  high  places.  This  is  in  conflict 
with  the  author's  own  statements  14*  17*  (cf.  19*), 
and  is  evidently  due  to  unthinking  imitation  of  his 
source.  It  appears  1  K  15"  22^,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  almost  verbal.  These  statements,  how- 
ever, certainly  belong  to  the  Deuteronomic  redac- 
tion, and  not  to  the  sources  of  Kings. 

Other  passages  common  to  Kings  and  Ch,  which 
must  be  original  with  Kings  (several  of  them 
Deuteronomic,  and  none  from  the  sources)  are  2  Ch 
101^=1  K  1213,  2  Ch  2Fs-i»»b^.2  k  S^-^-^,  2  Ch 
253-«=2  K  145- «  (verbally),  2  Ch  28^=2  K  16* 
(verbaUy),  2  Ch  31^  based  on  2  K  18* ;  cf.  also  2  Ch 
3212=2  K  18=^  (substantiaUy),  2  Ch  33^=2  K  21» 
(verbally). 

A  special  class  of  passages  consists  of  those 
which  are  appropriate  in  Sam.  and  Kings,  but 
have  become  unhtting  or  meaningless  because  of 
omissions  by  Ch  : — 

1  Ch  14^'''' begins,  *  And  DaWd  took  yet  more  (-ny) 
wives  at  Jerus.'=2  S  15i^\«,  although  2  S  3--5  to 
which  niy  refers,  is  omitted  in  Ch, 

1  Ch  201  '  But  David  tarried  at  Jerus.'=2  S  ll^ ; 
it  is  in  conflict  with  1  Ch  2<3=^  '  ;  this  is  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  story  of  Uriah   and  Bathsheba 

2  S   11--1223,  and  of  12^-^  which  tell  of  Joab's 
summoning  David. 

2  Ch  8"  (  =  1  K  92*  31*'  in  part)  mentions  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  incidentally  (not  indeed 
with  great  respect)  as  Solomon's  wife,  although 
1  K  31*-  7'  are  omitted. 

2  Ch  10^  speaks  of  Jeroboam's  return  from 
Egypt,  •  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  presence  of 
Solomon  the  king'  =  l  K  12^,  although  1  K  ll^»-*> 
are  omitted. 

2  Ch  101*  refers  specifically  to  Ahijah's  prophecy 
about  Jeroboam  =  1  K  12i',  although  the  prophecy 
itself,  1  K  11^^,  is  omitted. 

2  Ch  3218  specifies  'the  Jews'  speech '=2  K  \%^, 


although  2  K  18**,  which  gives  point  to  this  detail, 
is  omitted. 

Some  of  these  passages  are  more  cogent  than 
others,  but  all  are  confirmatory  of  the  position 
that  our  S  and  K  and  nothing  earlier  (with  possible 
exceptions  noted  below)  underlie  Ch  in  its  narrative 
portions. 

It  is,  however,  improb.  that  the  Chronicler  used 
these  canonical  books  directly,  as  the  chief  source 
of  his  historical  material.  We  have  seen  that  his 
main  interests  are  not  political,  and  that  he  omits 
or  greatly  condenses  many  matters  which  do  not 
contribute  much  to  his  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  his  material  not  found  in  S  and  K  is  of  a 
political  and  personal  nature,  e.g.  the  fortifications 
of  Rehoboam,  and  his  might  and  wisdom  2  Ch 
115-12.17.23^  Asa's  war  with  the  Ethiopians  2  Ch 
14*"!*,  Jehoshaphat's  war  with  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom  2  Ch  20,  Amaziah's  relations  with  his 
Israelitish  mercenaries  2  Ch  2o*'i*'-  ",  Uzziah's  wars 
and  buildings  2  Ch  26**"i*,  the  successful  invasion 
of  Pekah  2  Ch  28*"",  and  of  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines  w."-^.  Some  of  these  narratives  the 
Chronicler  uses  to  point  his  own  moral  teachings, 
but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  either  invented 
them,  or  resorted  to  some  special  source  for  them  ; 
they  are  not  such  as  particularly  appeal  to  him. 
Most  likely,  therefore,  he  found  them  in  the 
document  which  was  his  main  source  for  other 
matter,  and,  finding  them,  used  them  to  enforce 
his  religious  views.  This  source  was  probably  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (see  above), 
which  was,  in  that  case,  based  on  our  S  and  K,  with 
additional  matter  of  uncertain  and  probably  varying 
value.  Since  the  style  of  these  additions  (with  a  few 
minor  exceptions)  resembles  that  of  the  Chronicler, 
it  may  be  that  this  Book  of  the  Kings  was  produced 
in  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  The  alternative 
is  to  suppose  that  he  rewrote  them.  That  he  at 
least  retouched  them  is  probable.  How  far  the 
peculiar  religious  and  ecclesiastical  tone  of  Ch  is 
due  to  this  source  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  presence 
of  the  same  in  Ezr-Neh,  which  do  not  depend  on 
this  Book  of  the  Kings,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
tone  was  such  as  the  Chronicler  himself  would 
produce,  and  probably  it  is,  throughout,  mainly 
due  to  him. 

Historical  Trustworthi>'ess. — The  late  date 
of  Ch  presumably  hinders  it  from  being  a  historical 
witness  of  the  first  order.  It  could  be  so  only  if 
its  sources  were  demonstrably  such.  But  it  has 
no  sources  certainly  older  than  the  canonical  S  and 
K ;  its  chief  source  is  probably  much  later.  An 
interval  of  250  or  300  years  separates  it  from  the 
last  events  recorded  in  K.  In  all  cases  of  conflict, 
then  (see  the  examples  above),  preference  must  be 
given  to  S  and  K.  The  ob%iou3  special  interests  of 
Ch  also  (see  above)  are  not  to  its  advantage  as  a 
simple  M-itness  to  facts.  Intrinsic  probability 
points  the  same  way  in  many  instances  (see  especi- 
ally Comparison  D,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13, 
16,  20,  and  Driver,  Bertheau,  Oettli,  etc.,  on  the 
passages) ;  this  holds  true  of  the  huge  numbers 
of  Ch  as  well. 

If  this  is  so  in  the  parallel  narratives,  it  must 
be  so  likewise  in  those  matters  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  Ch.  Some  of  these  conflict  with  the 
known  course  of  the  history,  e.g.  the  complete 
Levitical  arrangements  of  David  and  his  successors  ; 
others  are  in  themselves  most  unlikely,  e.g. 
Amaziah's  dealings  with  Israelitish  mercenaries. 
It  is  plain  that  the  character  of  Ch's  testimony, 
when  we  can  control  it  by  parallel  accounts,  is  not 
such  as  to  give  us  reason  to  depend  on  it  with 
security  when  it  stands  alone.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
enlarge  our  stock  of  historical  matter  beyond  that 
given  in  S  and  K.  We  cannot  say  absolutely 
that    it    does    not ;    e.g.    Rehoboam's    buildings. 
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Uzziah's  buildings  and  wars,  Hezekiah's  water- 
works, Manasseli's  captivity,  etc.,  may  be  in  part, 
or  altogether,  stated  accurately,  ana  to  some  of 
tliem  a  certain  degree  of  probability  attaches  (cf. 
Kittel),  but  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  Ch  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  them.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
his  source  derived  them  from  other  documents  or 
from  tradition,  and  we  cannot  tell  with  positive- 
ness  how  far  they  are  trustworthy.  This  uncertainty 
passes  over  into  Ch  itself.  Its  main  value  lies  in 
another  direction.  (On  the  Restoration-edict  of 
Cyrus,  see  Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Israel,  1894, 
and  art.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.) 

Character  of  the  Chronicler. — It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  call  the  Chronicler  a  falsifier.  He 
shows  himself,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  man  of  great 
sincerity  and  moral  earnestness.  Even  if  falsifica- 
tion had,  in  his  time,  when  his  conception  of  the 
history  was  widely  accepted,  had  any  sufficient 
motive,  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  it.  His 
view  of  the  past  is  that  of  a  son  of  his  own  age,  in 
whom  the  historical  imagination  had  not  been 
largely  developed.     The  Pent,  had  long  been  com- 

f)lete,  and  its  latest  code  had  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
ives  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on  his  own. 
He  did  not  conceive  of  a  time,  since  the  kingdom 
began,  when  it  was  otherwise.  He  was  almost 
certainly  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  musician.  He 
was  trained  in  the  law,  and  knew  its  religious 
poAver.  God  was  near  His  people  in  it,  God  Him- 
self enforced  it.  Membership  in  God's  people  was 
to  him  a  great  privilege,  and  genealogies  that 
assured  it,  of  great  importance.  These  habits  and 
convictions,  the  result  of  inheritance  and  of  train- 
ing, determined  his  mode  of  writing  history.  David 
and  Solomon  he  idealised,  presenting  strongly  and 
without  much  qualification  those  sides  of  their 
character  which  appealed  to  him,  and  depicting 
the  religion  of  their  time  according  to  what  seemed 
to  him  the  necessary  conditions  of  righteousness. 
The  Northern  Kingdom,  as  apostate,  was  of  little 
interest  for  him.  The  history  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom  was  his  concern  mainly  because  it  was 
ecclesiastical  history — '  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Jerusalem'  Reuss  has  called  it  (cf.  Literature 
below).  God  was  watching  and  judging  it  on  the 
basis  of  His  complete  law ;  it  fell  at  last  because 
'  all  the  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  trans- 
gressed very  much  after  all  the  abominations  of 
the  heathen ;  and  polluted  the  house  of  J",'  and 
when  they  were  rebuked  '  mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his 
prophets '  (2  Ch  36^'*''®).  The  whole  conception  of 
the  history  was  not  that  of  a  mere  individual,  but 
that  of  an  age,  from  which  the  individual  could 
not  separate  himself, 

Value  of  Chronicles. — It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  value  of  Chronicles 
is  not  mainly  that  of  an  accurate  record  of  past 
events.  Nevertheless,  its  value  is  real  and  great. 
It  is,  however,  the  value  more  of  a  sermon  than  of 
a  history. 

1.  We  must,  indeed,  remember  that  there  is  a 
certain  negative  liistorical  value  in  the  fact  that  Ch 
agrees  with  S  and  K  to  so  large  an  extent.  It  is  not 
an  independent  witness,  but  at  least  it  appears  that 
as  to  the  main  course  of  the  pre-exilic  history  there 
was,  when  Ch  was  written,  no  variant  tradition 
which  the  author  thought  worth  noticing. 

2.  We  must  remember,  further,  that  there  may 
be  good  historical  material  in  matter  peculiar  to 
Ch,  e.g.,  in  the  genealogical  lists  and  some  scattered 
incidents  (see  Kuenen,  Kittel,  Gray),  although  the 
determination  of  its  limits  and  the  interpretation 
of  it  will  require  critical  acumen. 

3.  The  knowledge  the  author  gives  us  of  his  own 
time,  also,  is  historically  important.  The  fact  that 
he  clothes  old  history  with  his  own  contemporary 


habits  makes  his  own  time  more  intelligible  to  us. 
We  understand  better  how  religious  Jews  thought 
and  felt  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  This  enlivens  and 
vitalizes  tlie  period  for  us,  and  prepares  us  better 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples. 

4.  The  author's  selection  of  matter  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  and  permanent  elements  in  the 
history.  He  gives  only  a  one-sided  view  of  David, 
and  yet  he  thereby  throws  stress  on  David's  real, 
though,  as  we  know,  not  unwavering  desire  for 
righteousness.  He  thinks  chiefly  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  but  that  kingdom  is  the  one  of  historical 
importance  in  the  development  of  religion.  And 
so  with  other  details.  In  this,  as  in  the  particulars 
following,  he  served  his  own  age,  and  the  service 
continues  to  ours. 

6.  His  belief  in  God  was  intense,  as  one  actively 
governing  the  world,  punishing  the  evil  and 
rewarding  the  good,  demanding  obedience  and 
worship,  but  long-suffering  and  gracious  to  His 
people  in  spite  of  their  sin.  There  is  at  times 
something  mechanical  in  his  conception,  but  it  is 
strong  and  effective. 

6.  He  illustrates  for  us  the  value  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law  in  spiritual  education.  Obedience 
to  its  smallest  requirements  was  an  avenue  to  God. 
Formalism,  the  subordination  of  the  moral  to  the 
ceremonial,  is  the  accompanying  danger,  and  the 
Chronicler  did  not  wholly  escape  it.  But  the  law 
really  was  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  and  this 
the  Chronicler  exemplifies.  Devotion  to  it  did 
not  exclude  some  breadth  of  spiritual  sympathy,  as 
the  beautiful  passage  2  Ch  SO**-  ^^  distinctly  shows. 

7.  He  bears  witness,  also,  to  the  value  of  the 
liturgical  element  in  religion.  Worship  is  to  him 
a  rich  and  stately  thing.  The  art  of  music  has  its 
contribution  to  make.  The  most  thorough  pre- 
paration, and  splendid  execution,  befit  the  service 
in  which  men  approach  the  Almighty  God.  This 
thought,  too,  has  its  dangers.  The  essence  of 
worship  is  always  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper. 
But  the  ideal  of  worship  includes  both  the  genuine 

airit  and  the  fitting  expression  of  it,  and  the 
ironicler  teaches  here  a  permanent  lesson. 
Thus  Ch  illustrates  for  us  God's  use  of  a  pro- 
fessedly historical  writing  to  enforce  His  truth, 
both  in  spite  of,  and  by  means  of,  the  very  qualities 
which  impair  its  excellence  as  pure  history. 

Text. — Ch  appears  to  have  been  less  read,  and 
hence  less  often  copied,  than  many  other  books. 
One  source  of  textual  error  is  therefore  minimised. 
The  history  of  its  transmission  is,  however,  long 
enough  to  give  much  room  to  textual  criticism. 
The  text  of  Ch  can  often  be  corrected,  in  parallel 
passages,  by  that  of  S  and  K,  but  more  often  the 
author  is  himself  responsible  for  variations.     The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Ch  are  certainly  not 
textual.     Sometimes  Ch  has  preserved  the  better 
reading.    The  greatest  number  of  textual  questions 
is  connected  with  proper  names.     The  following, 
taken  from  parallel  texts,  may  serve  as  illustra- 
tions : — 
Ch  has  the  worse  reading  : — 
1  Ch  1»  ns'^,  ffiB  Epet^tttf,  A  Pt^ae,  ffiL  Vi<t>a.d= 
ns'l  Gn  W,  so  <&. 
1"  ^y?,  GB  om.,  A(GL  Mo<rox;  =  P?  Gn  10» 
(where  (&  also  Mo<rox,  but  erroneously;  'n^9 
has  already  occurred,  v.^). 
139  opvn,   GB  Aifiav,   (5L  H/«i»'  =  i9'n  Gn  36a 
(&  Ai/Mav  (interchange  of  i  and  •  especially 
frequent). 
!*•  1;^',  (ScB  2w\a/t,  A  IwXa/i,  ffiL  A\ovap  =  \\j^S 

Gn  362!>,  G  VuXuv,  GL  TwXa/i. 
1*^  n?"?.     ®B     Efiepwu,    A  GL    A/xa5a(M)  =  P95 

Gn  36=»,  G  AfiaSa. 
1"  n;H'  Kethibh,   nh]i   J^erg,   GB    r«Xa,    GL 
AXowt=n}ipy  Gn  36^,  G  TwAo. 
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1  Cli  3*  ity  t-.s,  GB  E\«<ra,  A  GL  EXt<roMO  =  jn»'^g 
2  S  5'',  G  EXftffow,  etc. 
4-^  :-':,  GB  laptiy,  A  lapti^^yr,  Gn  46»=Ex6" 

=  Nu  26»^  so  G  in  all. 
18^-  «■  ^  nT;nT::T,  G  A3pa(a)fap  =  nTj,-iin  2  S  8»-  *•  »  (G 
here  also,  erron.,  ASpaa^ap), 
etc.  etc. 
The  reading  is  doubtful : — 
1  Ch  I»  -fv,  GB  ^w<pap,  GLl^<f>ovrt=\m  Gn  36", 

G  — w0ap. 
1*>  -J?^,    GB   2w;3,  A  lM<f>ap,   GL  2aT0«='iB5' 

Gn  36^,  GB  Sw^,  GL  2«^^. 
1*  T?,  G  *aywp,  GL  <t>ooi>o=?P9  Gn  36*,  G 

3>  ^K!^-,  GB  AaM^iiyX,  A  GL  Aa\owa  =  3X^9  2  S  3', 

G  AoXowo  (I). 
4"  '>K?0}=Nu  26",  G  (in  both)  Nay*owjX=^WD: 
"      Gn  461"= Ex  6",  so  G  (in  both). 
n-»7  =  Xu  26",  GB  (in  Ch)  Zapes,  A  GL  Zapa{f), 

G  (in  Nu)  Za/)a  =  Tns  Gn  46i»  =  Ex  6^,  G  (in 

both)  Haap, 

etc.  etc. 
Ch  has  the  better  reading  : — 
1  Ch  1'  crjn,  G  'PoSioi  (GL  Aw5ai'ei;t}=c'yfi  Gn 

10*,  G'PoStot. 
1*^  !«£,:,  GB  ((coi)  Qyap,  A  («at)  Owa/t,  GL  (cai) 

IaaKa?  =  I5;;i  Gn  36^,  G  (wl)  Oi/KaJ-,  GL  (itai) 

lou/ca/i. 
2"'h«:r^7'n  GB  6  'I<7-Aiai;X(e)fTT7S  (GL  lirpaTiKlnr!) 

=  -Sipirn  2  S  17»,  so  GB  GL,  A  'IcrAwti/XeiTijs. 
8S3.S3^939.39  Vkj^k,   G  AffojSooX,   Ie,3oaX,   U^aaX 

Baa\=T^3rv'K' 2  S  2«+10  t.  Sam,  G  le^ocSe, 

and  (most  often,  strangely)  yLeiufn^oaOe. 
8**-  **  '^•iz  :-!= = 9*  and  (better,  see  Kittel)  '?E5-^ 

v.*    G  Mept.SaaX,  MexP*,3aaX,  Me<ppi^\,  GL 

3IeAi^3aa\  =  ny2'?=  2  S  4*  +  14  t,  Sam,  G  3IeM- 

iJH^oade,  GL  MeM^/3aoX,  exc.  2  S  21«  Mc^i^- 

^o<r^e  (for  distinction). 
1129  .555^2  S  2118,  ,5  (in  Ch)  SojSoxc",   etc., 

GL  Zo3oKxa,  GB  (in  Sam)  Oc^Soxo,  A  Zc^oxaet, 

GL  2o^€/cxt  =  ';'2=  2  S  23'",  GB  ^/c  tG^  vIQp, 

etc.  etc. 
For  further  details  see  in  "Wellh.  De  gentibus, 
etc.;  Kittel,  Books  of  Ch.  in   Hebrew;   Driver, 
Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel. 
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t.v.  1S76,  OTJC^  (1892)  140 fl.,  182fl. ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Geteh. 
176-237,  Enf.  tr.  171-^7 ;  A.  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i. 
1SS7.  433-520 ;  S.  R.  Driver,  LOT,  1891.  434-507 ;  O.  H.  Comill, 
Einl^itung,  1S91,  2^-276 ;  G.  WiWeboer,  Origin  (jf  the  Canon 
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Hiitory  ^ ltrael,i.ie9B. ;  Jennings,  'Chronicles'  (in  Thinker, 
Julv,   September,  Xovember,  1S92);    Ryle,  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1892),  138  f.,  145,  151,  162;  Ladd,  The  Doctrine  of  \ 
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J.  Wellhausen,  De  gentibiu  et  favnaHi*  Judceismue  1  Ch.  l-i  j 
enumerantur,  1870;  G.  B.  Gray,  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  1 
3ram*«,  1896,  ch.  iiL  FrAXCIS  BrOWX. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  OT.  — The  OT  con- 
tains data  from  which  a  chronology  may  be  com- 
Siled  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
estmction  of  Jems,  by  the  Chaldseans.  For 
convenience,  this  chronology  may  be  considered 
under  several  periods. 

L  From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood.  —  The 
data  for  this  period,  which  are  found  in  the  genea- 
logical table  of  Gn  5  and  the  notice  of  the  year  of 
the  Flood  in  Gn  7',  are  given  differently  in  the  Heb. 
text,  the  Sam.,  and  the  LXX.  These  differences 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


Age  of  each  when  next 

was  bom  or  event 

occurred. 

Heb. 

Sam.    i   T.\T 

1 

Adam 

130 

130 

230 

Beth 

105 

105 

206 

Enosh 

90 

90 

190 

Kenan  ...... 

70 

70 

170 

Mahalalfl 

85 

65 

185 

Jared 

162 

82 

182 

Enoch 

65 

65 

165 

Methuselah 

187 

87 

167 

Lamedli 

182 

53 

188 

Noah    .  ^  .               ... 
Years  frtsn  Creation  to  the  Flood 

eoo 

600 

600 

1656    j    1307    i    2242 

Thus  we  have  three  different  lengths  assigned 
for  the  period  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood.  The  numbers  of  the  Heb.  text  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  original,  although 
recently  those  of  the  Sam.  have  b^n  defended  by 
DiUmann  and  Budde.  The  LXX  test,  however, 
was  accepted  by  the  Hel.  Jews  and  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  has  found  defenders  among 
certain  Eng.  scholars  (Hales,  Jackson,  Poole, 
Rawlinson,  and  others),  who  have  looked  upon 
it  with  favour  as  furnishing  a  chronology  more  in 
accord  with  the  antiquity  of  man  than  that  of 
the  Heb.  text.  But  these  numbers,  whichever 
table  may  be  regarded  as  the  original,  cannot, 
in  any  case,  be  accepted  as  historical,  and  hence 
for  a  real  chronology  of  the  early  ages  of  man  they 
are  valueless.  To  accept  them  as  genuine  records 
is  to  assume  from  the  creation  of  man  a  degree  of 
civilisation  high  enough  to  proride  a  settled 
calendar,  and  a  regular  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  the  preservation  of  such  records  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  Gn.  All  that  is  known  of  primitive  antiquity 
is  against  such  a  supposition.  The  art  of  writing 
was  not  then  known ;  and  however  tenacious  may 
have  been  the  memory  of  man,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  language  then  possessed  the  requisite 
terminology  for  the  expression  of  such  lapses  of 
time.  Man  also  has  been  upon  the  earth  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  that  given  even  by  the  LXX 
chronology.  The  conjectural  character  of  the  table 
of  Gn  5  may  be  also  recognised  from  the  varia- 
tions of  the  three  texts.  Such  liberties  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  taken  with  figures  supposed  to 
rest  upon  ,<iuthentic  historical  documents.  The 
sacred  writer  chose  the  form  of  a  genealogical  table 
to  represent  the  early  period  of  the  world's  history. 
The  number  of  the  patriarchs,  ten,  is  a  common 
one  in  the  lists  of  the  prehistoric  rulei^  or  heroes 
of  many  peoples.  It  appears  at  once  to  be  a  sug- 
gesrion  from  the  ten  fingers.  The  length  assign«i 
for  the  period  from  the  Oeation  to  the  Floml  is 
more  difficult  of  explanation.  Accepting  that  of 
the  Heb.  text,  the  most  probable  explanation  is 
seen  in  connecting  the  1656  years  with  the  subse- 
quent data  given  for  the  period  between  the  Flood 
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and  the  Exodus,  which  together  make  2666,  or 
two-thirds  of  4000  years.  Four  tliousand  years, 
according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  were  to  elapse 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  Two-thirds  of  that  period,  then, 
would  have  passed  at  the  Exodus,  or  the  giving  of 
the  law  and  founding  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

ii.  From  the  Flood  to  the  Exodus.— For 
the  period  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
we  have  a  genealogical  table  in  Gn  IP*'-'' similar 
to  that  of  Gn  5,  and  likewise  given  differently  in 
the  three  ancient  texts.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  Sam.  and  LXX  VSS  are  almost  identical,  both 
giving  a  much  longer  period  than  the  Heb.  text. 
The  LXX  alHo  has  an  extra  name,  Cainan,  wanting 
in  both  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  texts,  giving  130  addi- 
tional years ;  and  the  years  of  Nahor  at  the  birth 
of  Terah  in  the  LXX  are  179,  while  in  the  Sam.  79. 
The  variations  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Shem  . 
Arpachshad . 
Caman . 
Shelah . 
Eber  . 
Peleg  . 
Eeu  . 
Serug  . 
Nahor  . 
Terah  . 
Abraham 


Yre.  of  Shem's  life  bef .  the  Flood 
From  Flood  to  birth  of  Abraham 


Age  of  each  when  next 

was  born  or  event 

occurred. 


Heb. 


100 
85 

30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
70 


Sam. 


100 
185 

130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
79 
70 


»100 


290 


1040 
100 


LXX 


100 
135 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
179 
70 


1270 
100 


1170 


Of  these  three  texts  the  Heb.  is  undoubtedly 
the  original.  The  LXX  and  Sam.  show  an  endeav- 
our to  gain  more  time  by  systematically  heighten- 
ing the  birth  year  of  the  patriarchs.  The  extra 
name  of  the  LXX  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to 
make  the  number  of  the  patriarchs  ten  (perhaps 
they  were  so  originally),  and  thus  bring  the  table 
more  into  conformity  with  that  of  Gn  5.  The 
LXX  text  has  been  preferred  by  Hales,  Jackson, 
Poole,  and  others  as  providing  a  more  adequate 
time  than  the  Heb.  text  for  the  growth  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  But  the  LXX  period  is  too 
short.  It  places  the  Flood  at  about  3000  B.C.  But 
Egyptian  remains  point  to  a  civilisation  whose 
beginnings  were  not  later  than  5000  years  B.C.,  and 
very  likely  millenniums  earlier  (Maspero  says  8000 
or  10,000  years  B.C.),  and  Assyr.  discoveries  have 
revealed  an  historic  period  extending  to  as  early 
a  date.  This  table  came  evidently  from  the 
same  source  as  that  of  Gn  5,  and  is  of  the  same 
artificial  character,  except  that  in  some  of  the 
I)atriarchal  names  are  reminiscences  of  peoples  and 
places. 

The  data  for  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  Exodus  are  given  in  the  notice  of  the 
age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gn  2P),  and 
of  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gn  25'^),  and  of 
Jacob  at  his  descent  into  Egypt  (Gn  47"),   and 

•  More  exactly,  according  to  the  statement  of  Gn  llio  that 
Arpachshad  was  born  '  two  years  after  the  Flood,'  the  years  of 
Shem's  life  before  the  Flood  are  98  years.  But  the  '  two  years 
after  the  Flood '  is  probably  a  gloas  inserted  by  some  one  who, 
overlooking  the  round  and  systematic  character  of  the  data  of 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  desired  to  niake  the  birth  of  Arpach- 
shad correspond  exactly  to  the  detailed  statements  of  the 
duration  of  the  Flood  (Gn  7«  813.  U). 


of  the  length  of  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  12*").  In  this  last  passage 
the  LXX  and  Sam.  texts  make  the  sojourning  of 
the  children  of  Israel  to  include  also  the  sojourning 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  From 
these  data  we  present  the  following  table  with  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  also  the 
reference  to  the  age  of  Abraham  at  his  call  from 
Haran  (Gen.  12^)  :— 


Age  of  Abraham  on  leaving  Haran   . 
Age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Isaac       . 
Age  of  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  Jacob    . 
Age  of  Jacob  at  the  descent  into  B^ypt  . 
Years    of    the    patriarchal    sojourn    in 

Canaan 

Years  of  the  patriarchal  sojourn  in  Egypt 
Years  of  the  sojourn  in  Kg>'pt  accoramg 

to  LXX 

From  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus 
From  the  Flood  to  birth  of  Abraham 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus  . 


75 

76 

100 

25 

60 

60 

130 

180 

215 

430 

430 

215 

720 

290 

1656 

How  nearly  these  numbers  represent  the  actual 
duration  of  the  beginnings  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  of  their  sojourn  in  Efrypt,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  They  are  evidently  from  the  same 
original  source  as  the  previous  tables,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  authentic  historical  records 
underlie  them.*  Some  early  hist,  reminiscences, 
however,  may  be  preserved  in  them.  The  number 
400  for  the  years  of  the  oppression  in  Egjn)t 
appears  in  Gn  15'*,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
earliest  sources  of  the  Hexateuch. 

I'he  Period  of  the  Sojourn  in  Etjypt. — The  descent 
of  the  children  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  according  to 
the  story  of  Joseph,  took  place  when  a  Sem. 
foreigner  might  be  received  at  the  Egj-p.  court 
with  favour,  and  his  people  readily  granted  posses- 
sions in  the  land.  The  reign  of  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd-kings  meets  this  condition,  and  the 
descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  that  time  is 
both  an  ancient  tradition  and  the  view  generally 
accepted  by  biblical  scholars.  The  period  of  the 
Hyksos  rule,  owing  to  the  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Egyp.  chronology,  cannot  be  very 
definitely  determined.  It  lasted  several  centuries, 
and  terminated  not  later  than  1530  B.C.t  A 
famine  is  recorded  as  occurring  during  the  reign  of 
Aphophis  or  Apepi,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Hyksos 
rulers ;  and  this  monarch  may  have  been  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  He  is  so  mentioned  by  George 
Syncellus,  a  historian  of  the  9th  cent.  a.d.  ;  and 
the  supposition  is  received  with  favour  by  Sayce, 
Brugsch,  Kittel,  and  others.  It  is,  however,  only 
a  supposition. 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  under  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  built  the  treasure  cities 
Pithom  and  Raamses  (Ex  1"),  was  Ramses  ll. 
This  fact,  long  conjectured,  has  been  definitely 
settled  by  Naville's  identification  of  Pithom,  and 
discovery  that  it  was  built  by  Ramses  ii.  The 
Exodus  has  usually  been  assigned  (by  Brugsch, 
Ebers,  Rawlinson,  Sayce,  and  others)  to  the  reign 
of  Menephtah  (Merenptah)  or  Seti  li.,  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Ramses  ll.  Since,  however, 
both  of  these  kings  were  no  mean  sovereigns, 
and  apparently  controlled  both  Pal.  and  the 
Sin.  Peninsula,  it  may  be  better  (with  Kittel, 
Maspero,    Wiedemann,    and    others)    to    assign 

*  According  to  the  documentary  hypothesis  of  the  composi- 
tion of  tiie  Pent,  or  Hex.  they  belong  to  the  priestly  dociuiient 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateiich. 

t  "niis  is  the  oate  given  bv  Ed.  Meyer  as  the  latest  jv^ssible, 
and  is  thus  accepted  by  Wenclel  and  Ennan.  C)ther  dates  given 
for  the  close  of  this  }>eriod  or  the  beginning  of  the  New  Kinjiire 
are  Wiedemann,  1750 ;  Brugsch,  1706 ;  Mariette,  1703 ;  Rawlinson, 
1640 ;  Lepsius,  1691. 
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the  Exodus  to  the  period  of  royal  weakness  and 
general  anarchy  following  their  reigns  at  the 
close  of  the  19th  dynasty  (not  later,  according  to 
Meyer,  than  1180  B.'c.;  according  to  Kawlinson  and 
others,  about  a  cent,  earlier).  M'^Curdy  (Hist., 
Proph.,  and  the  Mon.)  places  the  Elxodus  in  the 
2<)th  dynasty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ramses  lii.,  or  immediately  after  his  rei^.  He 
does  not  think  the  Egyp.  control  in  the  Sin.  Pen- 
insula or  in  Pal.  to  have  been  sufficiently  relaxed 
at  an  earlier  period  for  either  the  Exodus  or  the 
conquest  of  Pal.  to  have  been  possible.  He  gives 
the  date  about  1200  B.C.  The  children  of  Israel, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  Ramses  ni.  (1180- 
1148)  may  have  been  wandering  in  the  desert  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 
This  would  allow  about  50  years  from  their  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into  W.  Pal., 
corresponding  roughly  with  the  biblical  40  years. 
This  much  at  least  seems  certain,  that  Pal.  was  for 
many  centuries  an  Egyp.  province,  and  that  the 
conquests  under  Joshua  cannot  well  have  begun 
until  the  close  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  probsibly 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  m.  The  view  of 
some  writers  (F.  C.  Cook,  Conder,  Kohler,  Sharpe, 
and  others),  who  have  assigned  the  Exodus  to 
earlier  periods,  is  refuted  by  Naville's  discovery 
of  Pithom,  built  by  Ramses  n.;  by  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets,  which  show  that  PaL  was 
thoroughly  an  Egvp.  province  during  the  18th 
djTiastv ;  and  by  the  fact  of  the  control  exercised 
b'v  Se6  I.  and  'Ramses  IL  over  Pal.  within  the 
lyth  dynasty.* 

iii.  fROiiTHE  Exodus  to  the  Fottxdes'G  of  the 
Temple. — The  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  is  said 
in  1  K  6Mo  have  taken  place  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  Exodus  (according  to  the  LXX,  in  the 
44<Jth  year).  Such  an  exact  statement,  if  historical, 
requires  that  an  accurate  system  of  reckoning  time 
was  employed  by  the  children  of  Israel  daring 
all  those  years.  A  provision  for  this  has  been  seen 
in  the  yearly  Heb.  festivals,  and  especially  in  the 
Sabbatical  and  JubUee  years.  If  this,  however, 
was  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  find 
traces  of  such  a  mode  of  reckoning  in  the  OT. 
While  there  are  allusions  to  the  recurrence  of 
feasts  as  indicating  a  year's  time,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  festivals  or  Sabbatical  or  JubUee  years 
as  being  regarded  as  the  units  or  termini  of  any 
calendar.  The  only  method  apparent  is  by  the 
years  of  the  monarch  of  the  land.  Before  the  royal 
period  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  system  of 
reckoning  dates,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the 
temple,  Sabbatical  years  and  years  of  Jubilee  were 
not  observed.  The  number  480  appears,  like  the 
numbers  of  the  Pent.,  to  be  conjectural,  arising 
from  the  supposition  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  ot  the  temple  there  were  12  genera- 
tions of  4<3  years  each.  This  period,  however,  is 
too  long.  The  interval  from  the  Exodns  to  the 
founding  of  the  temple  is  probably  nearer  300  than 
50«J  years.  The  Exodus  we  have  seen  can  in  no 
case  be  placed  earlier  than  after  the  reign  of 
Ramses  U.,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  oc- 
curred not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  10th 
cent.  B.C.  Reliable  chron.  data  for  comput- 
ing the  exact  length  of  this  period  we  may  well 
believe  were  not  preserved.  The  disorganised  con- 
dition of  affairs  during  the  period  of  the  judges, 
when  there  was  no  central  authority,  is  against 
the  snpposition  of  the  use  of  a  settled  calendar  and 
the  official  registration  of   events.      The  chron. 

*  Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  the  new  inaciiption  61 
king  Merenptah  mentioning  tlie  people  of  Israel  has  been  dis- 
coTered.  This  mav  call  for  a  revision  of  the  opinion  expressed 
above  in  regard  to'the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  may  require  its 
assignment  to  an  earlier  period.    See  2am,  Exoocs  (RouteX 


data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  appear  also  to  be 
somewhat  artificiaL     They  are  as  follows  : — 

Israel  serves  Cushan-risbatbaim  (3^  8  years. 

Deliveraaoe  by  Othniel :  the  land  rests  (3U)  .  40  „ 

Israel  serves  Eglon  (3l«) 18  „ 

Deliverance  by  Ehud :  the  land  rests  (S*)      .  80  „ 

Oppression  bv  Jabin  (43) 30  „ 

DeUverance  by  Deborah :  the  land  rests  (SB) .  40  „ 

Oppression  by  Midiaa  (6^)                               .  7  „ 

DeliTennce  by  Gideon  :  the  land  rests  (8^  .  40  „ 

Abimelech  reigns  over  Israel  (923)    .               .  3  „ 

Tola  judges  Israel  aOO ^  » 

Jair  jud|^  Israel  (1(P) H  „ 

Oppi^ssion  by  AnunoD  (IQB)    .       .       .        .  IS  „ 

Jephthah  Judges  Israel  (120     •       •               -  6  „ 

Ibzan  lodges  brael  (1S») 7  „ 

ElonJa<%es  Israel  (12U) lo  „ 

Abdon  Judges  Israel  (12i«)                               ■  »  ,. 

Digression  by  the  Philistines(131)  .        .        .  4ij  „ 

Samson  Jadg«s  Israel  (isao  19U)       .       .        ■  ifi  „ 


410  years. 


40  years. 


40 
*20 


Total      . 

To  these  years  must  be  added — 
The  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness 
Tinb  cmiqaest  under  Joshua 
The  judgeship  of  £U  (1  S  4iS) 
The  jtMJgpohip  of  Samuel  . 
The  reign  of  Saul 
The  reign  of  David  (1  K  2U) 
Of  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K  6^) 

Total      .        .  144-rX—y  years. 

According  to  these  fignres  the  entire  period  is 
over  550  years,  and  the  repeated  occurrence  of  40 
or  its  multiple  shows  that  some  of  the  numbers  are 
round,  and  probably  conjectural. 

Some  of  the  judgeships  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  may  have  been  local  and  contemporaneous 
with  others.  In  that  case  no  chronolo-jrv  can  be 
computed  from  these  statements.  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  numbers  were  designed  to  represent 
480  years, — the  years  of  oppression,  like  those  of 
a  tisurper,  as  is  customary  in  Oriental  reckonings, 
being  not  counted,  their  interval  being  included 
in  the  years  of  rest  belonging  to  a  lawful  ruler. 
Arranged  on  this  principle  we  have  the  following 
result : — 


Moses 

40  yean. 

Joshua  and  the  Elders      .... 

X 

„ 

Othniel 

40 

jj 

Ehud 

SO 

,j 

Barak 

40 

Gideon       

40 

,j 

Tola,  Jair,  Jei^thah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 

Abdon    

76 

Samson 

eo 

Eli 

40 

,j 

Samuel '    . 

■^iO 

Saul 

v 

^ 

David 

40 

Solomon            

4 

.. 

440-f-x— y  years. 

If  30  years  (cf.  Jos.  24^)  are  given  to  Joshua  and 
the  elders,  and  10  years  to  Saul,  we  have  exactly 
480years.t 

iv.  Fkom  the  Fouxdixg  of  THE  Temple  to 
THE  Fall  of  Jerus.\lem.  —This  era  is  marked  by 
an  advance  in  culture  among  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
the  office  of  roval  recorders  or  scribes  provision 
seems  to  have  Wen  made  for  the  regular  regis- 
tration of  important  events.  These  events  were 
probably  dated  by  the  years  of  reigning  monarchs. 
At  least  we  find  this  system  in  1  and  2  K,  Jer, 
and  Ezk.  A  provision,  however,  for  the  keep- 
ing of  exact  chron.  records  does  not  neces- 
sary imply  their  preser^'ation,  and  the  Books  of 
Eangs,  our  biblical  source  for  the  chronology  of 
this  period,  were  not  written  until  its  close,  several 

*  The  asagninent  ot  20  years  to  Samnel  is  an  inference  bam 
18  7^.  1^  period  of  IsraeTs  desire  for  the  Lord  is  regarded  as 
representing  Samuel's  judgediip,  and  ceasing  when  the  people 
desired  and  cboee  a  king. 

t  The  above  scheme  is  Koldeke's.  Moore  {Judget,  p.  xli  1) 
omits  Saul  as  being  toa  Jndsan  writer  an  illegitimate  sovereign, 
and  assigns,  after  LXX,  20  years  to  Eli,  and  conjectures  40  yean 
each  for  Joshua  and  SamueL 
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centuries  after  the  earlier  events  narrated.  The 
writer  of  these  books,  it  is  true,  refers  constantly 
to  'the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,'  and  '  to  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel, '  as  sources  of  his  information.  But  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  had  access  to  original  royal 
records  or  only  to  two  historical  works  based  in 
some  way  upon  them.  Probably  the  latter,  be- 
cause (1)  it  18  unlikely  that  the  State  records  of 
the  N.  kingdom  M-ere  preserved  and  brought  to 
Jerus. ;  (2)  the  references  are  not  to  the  chronicles 
or  annals  themselves,  but  to  the  book  of  the 
chronicles;  and  (3)  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  statements  of  the  writer  in  reference  to  dates 
of  accession  and  lengths  of  reigns,  if  he  had  access 
to  original  records. 

1  and  2  K  give  a  complete  list  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  tlie  length  of  their 
reigns  in  years  from  Solomon  to  the  fall  of  Samaria 
and  of  Jerusalem.  The  commencement  of  each  reign 
is  dated  by  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  contem- 
poraneous King  in  the  other  kint'dom.  This  mode 
of  cross-reckoning  is  evidently  tliat  of  the  biblical 
writer,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  either 
kingdom  the  year  of  the  king  of  the  other  king- 
dom should  be  used  to  fix  the  date  of  its  own  king. 
An  examination  of  the  synchronisms  leads  to  a 
similar  conclusion.  From  the  construction  of  the 
Heb.  sentence  in  many  instances  the  synchronisms 
appear  to  be  an  addition  to  a  statement  of  the 
simple  duration  of  a  reign,  and  they  seem  in  some 
instances  to  reveal  an  attempt  at  an  adjustment 
of  two  unequal  series  of  numbers.  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  came  to  the  throne  at  the  same  time, 
also  Athaliah  and  Jehu.  The  sums  of  the  years 
of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
between  these  two  dates  should  be  the  same. 
That  of  Israel,  however,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
table,  exceeds  that  of  Judah  by  3  years.  (The 
7  days  of  the  reign  of  Zimri  are  omitted,  for  that 
week  naturally  was  reckoned  as  belonging  either 
to  the  reign  of  Elah  or  Omri. )  : — 


Rehoboam    . 

.    17 

Jeroboam     . 

.     22 

Abijani  . 

.      3 

Nadab  . 

2 

Asa       .        .        . 

.     41 

Baasha . 

.     24 

Jehoshaphat 

.    25 

Elah      . 

.      2 

Joram  . 

.      8 

Omri     . 

.     12 

Ahaziah 

.      1 

Ahab    . 

.    22 

Ahaziah 

.      2 

Joram  . 

.     12 

95 

Since  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  are  expressed  in  even 

?'-ear8,  and  since  actual  reigns  must  have  embraced 
Tactions  of  a  year,  it  is  apparent  that  these  years 
are  calendar  years.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  king  died 
was  reckoned  as  his  own  last  year  and  the  1st  year 
of  his  successor,  or  whether  the  1st  year  of  liis 
successor  began  with  the  following  new  year. 
The  former  method  of  pre-clatin^  introduces  the 
confusion  of  a  calendar  year  being  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  two  reigns ;  and  yet  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Heb.  usage,  which  reckoned  fractions  of 
time  as  full  units.  For  example,  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  which  began  in  the  4th  and  ended  in  the 
6th  year  of  Hezekiah,  is  said  to  have  lasted  3  years 
(2  K  18®'-)-  There  is  also  the  familiar  exarnple 
of  '  the  3  days '  of  Christ's  being  in  the  grave.  The 
latter  method  of  post-dating  was  the  usual  one  of 
the  Assyrians.  With  them  the  general  practice 
was  to  count  the  regnal  years  from  the  new  year's 
day  after  the  accession,  and  to  call  the  period 
between  the  accession  and  the  Ist  new  year  s  day 
'  the  beginning  of  the  reign ' ;  while  the* year  from 
the  new  year's  day  was  called  '  the  1st  year,'  and 
the  followinjj  ones  were  numbered  successively 
from  it.  Which  of  these  methods  was  systemati- 
cally used  by  the  Hebrews  cannot  now  be  aecisively 


Possibly,  neither  of  them  consistently 
""     '"iln 


determined. 

or  entirely.  The  Talm.  testifies  apparently  to  the 
method  of  pre-dating  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Synopsis, 
p.  47),  and  this  has  often  been  assumed  as  the 
Heb.  method.  Jer.  and  Ezk.,  however,  post-dated, 
and  many  scholars  (Dillmann,  Stade,  Wellhausen, 
and  others)  believe  this  to  have  been  the  HeJ». 
method.  The  writer  or  compiler  of  1  and  2  K, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  syn- 
chronisms, used  both  methods  : — 


Rehoboam        .  .       1 

17 

In  18th  of  Jeroboam  (1  K 

151),  Abijam  ...        1 

2 

In  20th  of  Jeroboam  (1  K 

15»),  Asa  .        ,  (1)  3 

1 


87 


In  4th  of  Ahab  (1  K  22"), 
Jehoshaphat         .         (1)  41 
1 
17 

18 

In  5th  of  Joram  (2  K  816), 
Jehoram        .        .        .  1. 22 
4.25 

In  12th  of  Joram  (2  K  8*5), 
Ahaziah         .        .        .    8.  1 


1  Jeroboam. 
17 


12.1. 
2 

4 

5 
21 

1.22. 


Nartab  in  2nd  of  Asa  (1  K 

15-!»). 

Baasha  in  3rd  of  Asa  (1  K 

1628.33). 

Elah  in  26th  of  Asa  (1  K 

168). 
Zimri  in  27th  of  Asa  (1  K 

161"). 
Omri  m  27th  of  Asa  (1  K 

1615'). 

Ahab  in  38th  of  Asa  (1  K 
lff»). 


1.  Ahaziah    in    17th    of 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K  2251). 

2.  Joram    in    18th     of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  K  3i). 


12 


The  method  of  post-dating  is  here  applied  to 
the  reigns  of  the  S.  kingdom  until  the  reigns  of 
Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  the  former  of  whom  is 
made  co-regent  with  his  father  for  four  years.  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat  come  to  the  throne  in  the  years 
preceding  their  1st  years,  while  Abijam  comes 
in  his  1st  year.  Thus  we  have  two  methods  of 
post-dating.  The  reigns  of  the  N.  kingdom  are 
all  pre-dated,  and  Ahaziah  is  made  co-regent  with 
Ahab  for  one  year.  Thus  the  total  length  of  the 
reigns  is  shortened,  and  the  interval  from  Solomon 
to  Athaliah  becomes  90  years. 

In  1  K  16^*  Omri  is  said  to  have  bcCTin  to  reign 
in  the  31st  year  of  Asa,  and  in  2  K  P'  Joram 
in  the  2nd  of  Jehoram.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments are  in  general  harmony  with  a  scheme  of 
post-dating  the  kings  both  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
This  fact, with  the  apparently  systematic  shortening 
of  the  intervals  expressed  by  the  reigns  of  the  N. 
kingdom  and  then  of  the  S.  kingdom,  to  make  them 
agree,  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  lengths  of  the 
reigns  not  being  entirely  derived  from  accurate  his- 
torical sources,  and  yet  representing  a  chronological 
scheme  which  the  author  did  not  feel  free  to  modify. 

Samaria  fell,  according  to  2  K  18'*,  in  '  the  6th 
year  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  9th  of  Hoshea, 
kin^  of  Israel.'  The  durations  of  the  reigns  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  the  accessions 
of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to  this  year,  then,  should 
be  the  same.  The  figures  recorded  in  2  K,  how- 
ever, give  quite  a  ditlerent  result — 


Athaliali . 

6  years. 

Jehu 

28  years. 

Joash 

40      „ 

Jehoahaz 

17      „ 

Amaziah. 

29      „ 

Joash 

16      „ 

Azariah   . 

52      „ 

Jerolwam 

41      „ 

Jotham   . 

16      ,. 

Zachariah 

6  months. 

Ahaz 

16      „ 

Shallum  . 

1      „ 

Hezekiah 

6      „ 

Menahem 

10  years. 

Pekahiah 

2      „ 

Pekah      . 

20      „ 

165 

Uoshca    . 

9      „ 

143  yrs.  7  moi*. 
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Thus  th  f  the  reigns  of  the  soathent 

kinjrdoni  .  -e  of  the  northern  kingdom  by 

c 

,  table  gives  the  biblical  synchron- 
isms 01  nus  period.*  (The  various  statements 
have  been  adjusted  to  each  other  by  allowing  the 
variable  factor  of  a  co-regency,  and  reckoning  the 
1st  year  either  from  the  commenc^nent  of  the 
co-regency  or  of  the  sole  reign) : — 


Athaliah   .... 

In  7th  of  Jehu  (2  K  121) 
Joash     .... 


In  2nd  of  Jehoaib  (8  K 141), 
Amaziah         .        .        (I)3S 
(2)39 
(3)40 

4 

a) « 

(10)15 

la  27 th  of  Jeroboam  (2  K 
15^),  Azarub  (24)  39 

26 
88 


39 

40 
49 
60 

61 

52 


In  Snd  of  Pekah  (2  K 153S), 
Jotham .... 


1 

(1)   9 
(8)16 
In  17th  of  Pekah  (2  K 161), 
Ahaz      .... 

9(17) 
11(19) 
12(20) 

In  3rd  of  Hoshea  (2  K  ISi), 

Hezekiah        .        .        14(1) 

15(1) 

16(2) 

In  eth  (rf  Hexekiab  (2  K 

1810),  Samaiia  taken     .        6 


IJeho. 
6 

7 
28 

1  Jdioahas  in  23nl  <rf  Joash 
(2K131). 

15  (1)  Jefaoash  in  37th  of  Joash 

(2  K  1310). 

16(2) 
17(3) 

4(1) 

5(2) 

7(4) 

16  (13)  Jooboam    in  IStb    of 

Amaaah  (2  K  14S)l 

ar 

28 

41.  L  7*fiiimah    in    3Sth    of 
Aariah^KlSS) 
2.  aiallam     m     39tb     of 
Aarah(2Kl5i3X 
Menahon    in    39tti    at 
Axariah  (2  K  1517). 
1 
10 
1  Pekafaiah  in  SOtfa  of  Azariah 

^KISH). 
2 

1  Pekah  in  52nd  ot  *—''»»■ 
(2K15»> 

10 
17 


13 
20 
1  Hoehea  in  SOth  of  Jotham 

and  12th  <rfAhas(2K 

15»17i). 


9  Samaria   taken   in   9th   of 
Hodiea(2K17«18l0X 


The  following  tables  (a)  (b)  (c)  give  dates  for  the 
accession  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  (rf)  (c)  (/)  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  —  (a)  according  to  1  and  2 
Ch,  in  which  the  durations  of  the  reigns  are 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  1  and  2  K,  and 
are  given  without  reference  to  the  corresponding 
reigns  of  the  N.  kingdom,  so  that  their  sum 
would  be  naturally  taken  as  the  duration  of  the 
S.  kingdom  ;  (6)  according  to  the  tables  of  syn- 
chronisms given  above ;  (c)  according  to  a  determi- 
nation from  the  Assyr.  inscriptions.  An  asterisk 
indicates  a  co-regency  ;  but  see  the  following  para- 
graphs, (d)  corresponds  to  (a),  and  is  adjusted  to 
it  by  pre-dating  the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Elah,  and 
Ahaziah,  and  lengthening  that  of  Jeroboam  li.  to  51 
years,  and  Pekah's  to  30.  (e)  and  (/)  correspond 
to  (b)  and  (c).  The  explanation  of  (c)  and  (/)  is 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs,  (a)  and  (d) 
correspond  essentially  to  Ussher's  system  of  dates 
given  in  the  margin' of  the  AV.  Of  these  tables 
only  (b)  and  (e)  represent  approximately  the  course 
of  history.  The  others  are  given  merely  for  the 
sake  of  comparison. 

*  According  to  this  table  the  number  of  vears  from  the 
accessions  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to  the  fall  of 'Samaria  is  129. 
This  table,  with  the  one  above  of  synchronisms,  howerer.  has 
not  been  given  to  present  the  course  of  history,  but  to  pre  a 
bird's-eye  \iew  of  the  chronological  statements  of  1  and  2  K. 
VOL.  I. — 26 


(«) 

(b) 

(<•) 

DaTid(40) 

1059 

1009 

1017    1 

8ol<»non(40)      .... 

1019 

969 

977 

Temple  fooiMled 

1015 

965 

973    i 

Reboboam(17)  .... 

969 

039 

.       937    ! 

Abijam(3)          .... 

902 

922 

930 

A8a(41) 

969 

919 

'       917 

Jefaoshapfaat  ^> 

918 

878 

876 

Jehonm(8)       .... 

883 

•857 

851 

88.5 

fiVl 

843 

Atfa&tiah(6)       .... 

881 

*42 

Joash  (40) 

87£ 

iio 

83S 

c^^ 

7&6 

Awiah  (Uasah)  (52) 

800 

•801 

/•789 
1    767 

Jotham  (16)       .... 

757 

749 

/•753 
1   737 

AhaxaS) 

741 

•741 

735 

He»kiah(29)     .... 

725 

*727 

/•726 

\  715 

722 

rUl<rf8amaria. 

719 

722 

Invasion  of  Sennacherib    . 

7U 

701 

ManaaBeh(55)    .... 

696 

/  697 

\  686 

6U 

Amon(2) 

641 

jQ8iah(31)         .... 

6:?3 

839 

&* 

008    : 

60S 

606  ; 

Jdioiadun  (3  months) 

697 

397    i 

Zedektah(ll)     .... 

597 

597 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem . 

586 

586    i 

(«0 

(«) 

C/) 

Jen>boam(22)    .... 

969 

939 

937    j 

Nadab(2) 

967 

918 

915    I 

BBadi»(24)        .... 

966 

917 

914    I 

H^(2) 

942 

894 

/900 
\890 

Zimri(7days)    .... 

9a 

883 

/899 
1889 

Oniri(12) 

941 

898 

48O9 

(889           - 

Ahah(22) 

919 

882 

875 

Ahaziah  (2)         .... 

S97 

•862 

853 

Jonm(12)          .... 

896 

8S1 

852 

Jefau(2S) 

884 

8iia 

842 

Jehoahaz(16)     .... 

856 

821 

815 

Joash  (11) 

840 

•807 

796 

Jeroboam  n.  (41) 

823 

•804 

782 

Zachaiiah  (6  mmiths) 

771 

763 

741 

Shallum  (1  month)     . 

770 

763 

741 

Menaheni(IO)    .... 

770 

762 

741 

Fekahiah(3)      .... 

760 

752 

737 

FMnh(a0)         .... 

758 

790 

738               ; 

Hoahea(9)         .... 

728 

730 

734    1       ^ 

nOcrfSamaria 

719 

722 

722 

i 

Our  examination  of  the  biblical  statements  shows 
from  the  variety  of  the  modes  of  reckoning,  and 
from  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  synchron- 
isms (unless  an  ever  variable  factor  in  co-regencies 
is  assumed),  that  we  must  look  to  another  source 
for  determining  the  true  chronology  of  this  period. 
Such  a  source,  in  a  limited  degree,  has  been  foond 
in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions  are 
dated  by  the  Assyr.  calendar  or  canon.  In  this 
canon,  which  exists  in  several  copies,  all  of  which 
closely  agree,  covering  the  period  from  about  900 
B.C.  to  about  650  B.C.,  each  year  bears  the  name 
of  an  otticer  called  an  eponym.  From  the  menrion 
of  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  in  763  B. 
determined  the  date  of  all  the  remaining  y 
The  following  persons  and  events  of  bibjicm  lustory 
are  mentioned  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  and  dated 
by  the  Assyr.  canon  (COT  iL  p.  167  S.).  : — 


Ahab  (at  the  battle  of  Karkar)       . 

Jehu  (the  paynient  of  tribute) 

Aiariah  (war  with  Tlglath-pOeser) 

Menahon  (payment  of  tribute) 

Pekah  (ocmquered  by  Tiglath-pileser)   . 

Ahaz  (payment  of  tribute) 

Hoshea  (successor  of  Pekah) 

F^  of  Samaria  (near  the  dose  of  the  year) 

Invaaon  of  Sennacdierib 

ManiL«p»»h  ...... 


854 
843 
742-740 

ras 

734 
734 
TU 
722 
701 
681-«68 


According  to  the  Assyr.  sources,  Tiglath-pileser 
rn.  (745-728)  conducted  a  campaign (742-738) against 
Syria,  Hamath,  and  Palestine.  At  the  head  of 
a   coalition   against  him   (742-740)  is  mentioned 
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A.zariah,  kin<'  of  Judah.  Menahem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  paying  tribute  in  738.  During  the  years 
737-735  Tiglath-nileser  was  campaigning  in  the 
East,  but  in  734  lie  returned  to  suppress  another 
coalition  in  the  West,  wlien  lie  conquered  Pekah, 
and  appointed  Hoshea  king  of  Samaria  in  his 
stead. 

According  to  the  biblical  account,  Menahem 
and  AzariaTi  were  contemporaries,  and  Menahem 
paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser  (called  Pul  in  2  K 
15") ;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pekahiah  the  son 
of  Menahem,  in  the  last  year  of  Azariah,  Pekah 
came  to  the  throne.  Pekah,  with  Rezin  king  of 
Damascus,  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz, 
made  war  on  Judah,  evidently  to  coerce  Judah  to 
form  an  alliance  against  Assyria.  During  the  reign 
of  Pekah  the  N.  kingdom  suffered  great  loss  of 
territory  and  inhabitants  by  Assyr.  invasion,  and 
Pekah  was  followed  by  Hoshea. 

These  two  accounts,  the  biblical  and  Assyrian,  liar- 
monize,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fix  the  dates. 
In  737  Pekahiah  is  king,  perhaps  having  come  to 
the  throne  in  the  previous  year.  His  reign  is  brief, 
and  in  736  or  735  he  is  slain  by  Pekah.  In  737  or 
736  Azariah  dies,  and  Jotham,  who  for  some  14 
years  may  be  thought  of  as  having  been  co-regent, 
his  father  being  a  leper,  becomes  .sole  king.  In  735 
Ahaz  succeeds  Jotham  ;  in  734  Pekah  is  slain,  and 
Hoshea  becomes  king.  Samaria  falls  in  the  winter 
of  722-721.  Thus  in  this  period  the  biblical  chrono- 
logical statements  must  be  considerably  modified. 
The  result  is  given  in  tables  (c)  and  (/). 

A  difficulty  is  also  presented  in  2  K  18^°-  '■', 
which  date  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year  of 
Hezckiah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
14th ;  but  the  former  event  occurred  in  722,  and  the 
latter  in  701.  According  to  the  former  reckoning, 
Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  in  728  or  727  ;  and 
according  to  the  latter,  in  715  or  714.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  reckoning,  the  reign  of  Ahaz  must  be 
lengthened  to  some  20  years,  and  that  of  Manasseh 
or  of  Hezekiah  shortened  some  10  years.  A  co- 
regency  of  Hezekiah  with  Ahaz  has  been  suggested 
as  the  solution,  or  that  the  date  of  an  invasion  of 
Sargon  in  711  may  have  been  given  for  that  of 
Sennacherib.  According  to  this  latter  solution, 
however,  Hezekiah  would  have  come  to  the  throne 
in  725  or  724. 

The  presence  of  Ahab  at  the  battle  of  Karkar 
brings  his  reign  down  to  854  at  least.  At  this 
battle,  according  to  the  Assyr.  inscription,  Ahab 
appears  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Damascus. 
According  to  1  K  20'*  Ahab  formed  such  an 
alliance,  which  lasted  three  years  (1  K  22^).  In  the 
third  year  of  the  alliance  the  truce  was  broken,  and 
Ahab  was  slain  at  Ramoth-gilead  (1  K  221-3  37-*'). 
Assuming  the  alliance  to  have  been  made  in  855, 
the  close  of  Ahab's  reign,  then,  may  be  placed  in 
853.*     See  Auaij. 

In  the  period  before  Ahab  a  change  in  the 
biblical  lengtli  of  the  reign  of  Omri  has  been 
thought  by  some  scholars  necessai-y  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mesha  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  where  he 
says  :  '  And  Omri  took  possession  of  the  land  of 
Mehedeba,  and  it  (Israel)  dwelt  therein  during  his 
days,  and  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years.'  If  '  his 
-son'  is  Ahab,  then  Omri's  reign  must  be  lengthened 
at  the  expense  of  Baasha's.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  importance  and  lasting  impression  of  Omri's 
reign  (Mic  6'*).    The  'land  of  the  house  of  Omri'  in 

•  Another  explanation  of  the  events  o(  this  iH-riod  is,  that  the 
king  jiresent  as  a  Syrian  ally  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  was  not  Ahab 
but  Ahaziah  or  Joram,  the  Assyr.  scribe  havinp  unwittingly 
given  the  name  of  the  father  for  that  of  the  son,  being  ignorant 
of  the  latter's  accession.  The  argrument  for  this  view  is  that 
Israel  would  not  have  assisted  the  Svrians  except  as  a  vassal, 
and  that  such  vassalage  immediately  followed  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-pilead.  Ahab's  death,  then,  probably  would  have 
occurred  in  865. 


Assyr.  inscriptions  is  a  standing  dr-i-nation  for  tlie 
N.  kingdom.  If,  however,  'his  sou  jiieans  Omri's 
grandson  Joram,  then  no  great  change  is  needed. 
This  is  more  probable,  agreeing  with  2  K  1'  3*, 
which  place  the  revolt  of  Moab  (unlikely  to  liave 
happened  under  the  i)owerful  king  Aliab)  in  tlie 
reign  of  Joram.  If  we  knew  from  Egyp.  history 
the  precise  date  of  Sliishak's  reign  and  invjision 
of  Palestine,  we  could  lix  definitely  tlie  reign  of 
Rehoboam  ('  In  the  5th  year  of  Reliolxiam,  Shishak 
came  uj)  against  Jerusalem,'  I  K  14^).  As  far  as 
Egyp.  history  gives  any  light  on  this  ]K>int,  it  con- 
firms the  date  given  in  (c). 

For  the  ])eriod  between  the  death  of  Aliab  and 
that  of  Azariali  (IJzziali)  it  is  necessary  to  sliorten 
several  reigns.  The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. — a  destructive  rivalry 
of  factions  is  indicated  in  the  prophetical  writings 
— suggests  the  shortening  of  Menaliem's  reign  to 
three  years  to  allow  the  others  of  Lsrael  to  stand. 
Internal  evidence  favours  allowing  the  reigns  of 
Athaliah  and  Joash  to  remain  unchanged.  The 
sole  reigns  of  Azariah  (llzziali)  and  Jotham,  then, 
may  be  shortened  by  making  them  co-regents  for  a 
number  of  years  with  their  fathers. 

The  periods  given  for  the  rei^s  of  Anion, 
Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jelioiakim,  Jelioiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  following 
table  gives  the  dates  and  synchronisms  of  their 
reigns  : — 


Amon's  accession 

641 

Josiah's         „ 

639 

„        Ist  year 

>m 

13th   „ 

626 

1st  year  of  Jere- 
miah's ministry 

(Jer  12). 

18th  „ 

621 

Discovery  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law 
(2K22:i-»). 

(2  K  2331)  Jeho-^ 
ahaz  3    nios. 
reign    and  -     „        .31st    „ 

608 

Battle  of  Megiddo 

Jehoiakim's  1 

(2  K  23S»). 

accession        J 

Jehoiakim's  1st 

607 

4th 

604 

Jeremiah's      23rd 
and  Nebuchad-  i 
rezzar's  1st  (Jer 
251.8). 

(2  K  248-18)  Je-' 

hoiachin's     3 

mos.  reign  I                         -.j. 
and    Zede-h           "          "**> 
kiah's   acces- 
sion               ^ 

697 

Sth  of  Nebuchad- 
r  e  z  z  a  r  (2  K 
241*). 

Zedekiah's  1st  jear 

596 

10th  „ 

587 

18th  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Jer  321). 
19th  of  Nebuchad- 

„       nth  „ 

.586 

rezzar  and  des- 

truction of  Jeru- 

salem (2  K  25»X 

The.se  dates  are  determined  by  Nebuchadrezzar's 
1st  year,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,*  is 
604.  The  reigns  given  in  the  table  alxjve  are  jiost- 
dated.  This  arrangement  is  the  one  generally 
accepted.  Some,  however,  have  preferred  to  pre- 
date them.  Then  Jerusalem  falls  in  587  or  588.  In 
favour  of  this  are  Jer  52-*'- ''"',  which  place  seemingly 
the  captivity  of  Jelioiachin  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  8th  and  18th  years  of  Nebucliad- 
rezzar.  The  battle  of  Carchemish  (Jer  46'^)  is  dated 
in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  According  to  Tiele 
and  others,  this  took  place  in  605,  the  year  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  accession.  This  pre-dates  the 
4th  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

From  the  facts  presented,  it  is  evident  that  only 

*  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is  a  chron.  compilation  by  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrian  scholar  Ptolemy  of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d.,  with 
astronomical  notts,  commencing  B.C.  747  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Bab.  kings.  As  fur  as  it  has  been  tested,  it  has  proved  an 
.accurate  and  reliable  document.    See  Assyria,  p.  1790. 
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a  few  dates  in  Israel's  history  can  be  fixed  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  time  of  most  events  can 
only  be  given  definitely  within  a  space  of  two  or 
tliree  years.  There  generally  remains  that  amount 
of  uncertainty,  hence  few  tables  of  dates  famished 
by  OT  chronologists  exactly  agree. 

In  view  of  the  corrections  which  must  be  made 
in  the  OT  chron.  statements  from  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  temple  to  the  destmction  of  Jems.,  and 
in  >-iew  of  the  apparent  endeavour  of  the  writer  of 

1  and  2  K  to  presen'e  and  harmonize  in  his  syn- 
chronisms the  recorded  lengths  of  the  reigns  of 
kings,  the  question  may  arise  whether  in  this 
period  as  weD  as  the  former  ones  the  chronological 
data  may  not  be  partially  conjectural  or  artificial, 
complete  historical  data  for  both  the  S.  and  N.  king- 
dom not  ha\nng  been  preserved.  This  is  the  view  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  and  others.  In 
its  favour  is  the  fact  that  from  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  temple  to  that  of  Zembbabel,  accor^in^ 
to  the  biblical  numbers,  there  are  480  years,  ana 
the  duration  of  the  N.   kingdom  (omitting   the 

2  years  of  Elah  or  reducing  Baasha's  to  22)  is  240 
years.  The  combinations  seen  in  the  length  of  the 
reigns  suggest  also,  it  is  said,  artificiality. 


Solomon . 

.    37 

Brought  forward  25© 

Kehoboam 

'5}» 

Jotham    . 

16) 

Abijam  . 

Ataaz 

16  ^38 

a) 

Asa. 

.    41 

Hezekiah. 

Sehoshaphat  . 

25^ 

Hezekiah. 

55  >-80 
2) 

Jehonun 

»  Uo 

M?naiw»h 

M 

Amon 

Athaliah 

6-' 

Josiah 

31^ 

11  V53 

JoMsh      .        . 

.    40 

Jehoiakim 

AitioTiah 

»'^81 

Zedekiah. 

11  » 

52  > 

C^Wivity. 

.    60 

Carryforward  .  250 

Total    . 

.  4S0 

The  combination  of  41  +81  f  38=40 -f- 80 +40,  it  is 

said,  cannot  be  mere  chance. 

A  system  likewise,  it  is  claimed,  appears  in  the 
years  of  the  first  eight  kings  of  IsraeL 


Jeroboam 

22^ 

Omri 

Xadab    . 

^L 

Ahab 

Baasha  (24) 

22  f « 

Attariah 

Klah 

Jraam 

.        .    *12^ 
.    22  I 
2  \*^ 


Here  are  eight  kings  reigning  96  years,  an  aver- 
age of  12  for  each.  Three  reign  12+10,  three 
12  -  10,  and  two  12. 

From  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  biblical 
numbers,  and  from  the  sjrmmetry  of  their  sum,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  missing  lengths  of  the 
reigns  of  some  kings  were  supplied  by  conjecture, 
so  as  to  make  the  duration  of  the  N.  kingdom  240 
years,  and  the  interval  between  the  founding  of 
the  two  temples  480  years.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  helpful  to  the  memory  and  analogous  to 
reckonings  of  the  early  periods  of  the  world  and  of 
Israel,  and  such  an  arrangement  also  finds  a 
counterpart  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  Mt,  where 
the  generations  are  reduced  to  three  series  of  14 
each.  But,  taking  the  biblical  data  as  a  whole  for 
this  period,  they  do  not  present  sufficient  symmetry 
to  be  entirely  or  mainly  artificial.  Errors  doubt- 
less crept  into  lists  of  reigns,  and  the  lengths  of 
some  probably  were  not  preserved,  and  hence  were 
supplied  by  conjecture. 

v.  Chroxology  of  the  Post-Exilic  Period. 
— When  Judah  became  a  vassal,  and  her  own  kings 
ceased,  the  years  of  foreign  rulers,  as  we  have 
already  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Captivity, 
were  employed  in  dating  events.  The  time  of 
these  rulers  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  OT  chrono- 
logical references  of  this  period  :— 


Neborhadrmar's  19th 

586 

FUl  Of  Jemaalem  (2  K  2SS) 

CyraB*  aoceasMo  . 
„     Istyev    . 

639 
538 

EdSct  fw  the  Betom  ^zr  11) 

587 

Retain  onder  Zembbabel 

638 

FouDding  of  the  Temple  (Bar  3^ 

DarioB*  acoMBMo . 

522 

„      Sndyear . 
„     eth     „     . 

520 

sie 

Hageai  and    Zechariah  pco- 

pE»y  (Hi«  1»,  Zee  li) 
Temple  finiabed  (Bar  0U) 

Artaxerxes' acceasMn  . 

4fi5 

„          7th  year  . 

458 

Eira  anires  at   Jemskleni 
(Eir78) 

20th    „       . 

445 

Nehemtab'n  minon  to  Jeraa-  >. 
lem  (Xeh  21) 

Lrbratuul— JVyr  tJke  Ckron.  <ff  the  Hex.  oonfmlt  the  Cotn- 
mentuies  of  DeUtaaofa,  Dilhnann,  and  otb«r  writaaa  on  that 
portion  of  the  OT;  abo  Lenwmant,  Bemnmrngt  of  Hutorjf, 
ch.  vi. ;  Bodde,  Die  BibG»dt»  Uryeedtiade,  cfa.  iii. ;  Kittd. 
Hislonf  iff  t*e  Hebrewe,  H  19i  25;  (for  Chron.  of  Jodges, 
S  30,  2);  P.  C.  Kdnig,  'Beitriige  mr  KUiadie  Chronologie,^  in 
ZKWjWaa;  Nokleke.  UntertuOmngen  tttr  KriOk  dee  A.T., 
n*-  173-19&  For  Vu  regal  period :  Biandes,  AblUtndlw»ga* 
zwr  GetddekU  det  OrienU  im  AUerikum,  Vgl* ;  Wellhanaen. 
'Die  Zeatntitmatg  des  Bodm  der  Konige,'  in  JDTk,  1875; 
'  Cfaromriogy  of  the  Kii^  of  larad  and  Jodah  oompared  with 
the  MonomentB,'  in  CkmrA  QmmH.  Bet.,  Jan.  1886;  S.  Shaipe. 
Heb.  Natien  and  Lit.,  pp.  381lt,  38»fL;  a  SmiUi,  Annrr. 
Epon.  Caiun,  cfaa.  L  and  vii.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Jomrm.ofPkaolon, 
X.  p.  SOVff.;  Kampbanaen,  CImn.  der HebrmteMen  Kanige,  1883 ; 
Schrado-,  COT  u.  181-175.  siin>lemented  b^  O.  C.  Whitehouse, 
pp.  320-324,  1888;  Orr,  'Aaqrr.  and  Heb.  Chron.,'  in  Pret. 
Rev.,  Jan.  188D;  Kittel,  HisL  cf  the  HOnt.,  |  53a,  lg92; 
Wdlhaaaen.  Profay.  to  JBTitf.  of  Itrael,  285  L,  1883;  Stade, 
Geaekidtte  de$  VoOtet  Itrael,  88fL,  558fr.,  1887. 

E.  L.  CrRTIS. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  data  for  the  chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
group  themselves  round  three  points,  the  Nativity, 
the  Baptism,  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  inter^-sSs 
between  these,  namely,  the  age  of  Christ  at  the 
Baptism,  and  the  duration  of  the  Ministry.  If  some 
of  them  could  be  settled  conclusively,  the  rest 
could  be  deduced  at  once  :  for  instance,  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth  combined  with  his  age  when  baptized 
would  fix  the  date  of  the  Baptism  ;  if  the  moments 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Ministry  are 
known,  its  length  follows  ;  and  so  on.  But  as  it  is, 
since  for  no  one  of  these  dates  or  intervals  Ls  there 
demonstrative  proof,  while  yet  about  each  of  them 
conclusions  more  or  less  probable  can  be  reached, 
it  is  imperative  to  investigate  them  separately,  and 
to  check  the  tentative  results  by  comparison  witii 
one  another. 

A.  The  Date  of  the  Nativitv. — 1.  The  Year. 
— a.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  at  some 
period  not  more  than  two  years  afterwards  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
that  the  Holy  Family  fled  to  Egj-pt,  where  they 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  king's  lifetime  (Mt 
21.  i»-i«.  i9)_  Thus  Herod's  death  is  the  terminus  ad 
quern  for  the  Nativity. 

For  the  chrtmology  of  the  events  of  Jewidi  histonr  <rf  KT 
times,  the  primary  aathorities  are  the  BJ  and  Ant.  ot  Joaephns 
(quoted  throngfaoot  this  article  in  the  critical  edition  of  B. 
Niese,  Berlin,  1887-1S96).  Jowpbns  nowfaoc  states  the  exact 
rear  of  Henxfs  death,  but  he  gives  the  length  of  his  rtaga  from 
two  more  or  less  fixed  starting-points,  and  the  leng£  of  his 
three  soooesson'  reigns  to  more  or  less  fixed  ocndnding  pmnts. 
(i.)  Herod  wlien  he  died,  not  very  long  b^ore  the  Passover,  had 
reigned  37  years*  as  king  «feiiir»  since  the  Soman  decree  of  the 
lS4th  Olympiad  (middle  of  B.a  44  to  middle  of  cc  40],  and  con- 
salsbip  of  Domitins  Oalvinos  and  Aanios  PoDio  [B.C.  40] ;  Ant. 
XTV.  xiv.  4,  5,  xvn.  viiL  I ;  BJ  i.  xxxiiL  8.  Thm  the  decree 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  B.a  40 :  but  as  it  ia  onoertMn  even  so 
whether  the  month  was  earlier  or  later  than  the  month  (Mardil) 
of  Herod's  death,  it  is  nncertain  also  whether  the  87th  year 
had  begun  before  March  B.a  4,  or  only  before  March  a.c.  3. 
(iL)  He  had  reigned  also  34  years  as  lai^  de  faeto  aonce  the 
death  of  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonns  died  *  on  the  day  ot  the 
great  Fast  [S^t.-Oct.}  in  the  oonsolship  of  M.  Agrippa  and 
Canidios  Galhis  [b.c.  37],  27  rears  to  a  day  since  the  entry  of 


*  That  is,  according  to  the  general  mle  of  aadent  calcula- 
tions,— to  wliich  attention  is  bne  called  once  for  aD, — not  37 
years  or  something  orer,  but  37  yeaia  or  something  less. 
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Pompey  Into  Jerusalem  in  the  consulship  of  Antonius  and  Cicero 
[B.C.  «3  less  27  =  B.c.  88].  Of  these  two  discordant  reckomnCT 
for  An  tigoniis' death,  34  years  from  the  first  would  put  Herod  s 
death  in  the  beginning  of  B.O.  3,  34  from  the  second  in  the 
beirinninK  of  B.C.  2;  and  if  the  second  may  reasonably  be  set 
asiTle  as  due  to  the  confusion  of  all  chronology  previous  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar  in  B.C.  4«,  even  B.C.  37  is 
inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  Dio,  a  later  but  equa  ly  well 
informed  historian,  who  names  the  consuls  of  B.C.  38,  Claiylius 
and  Norbanus,  so  that  the  34  years  would  expire  in  B.C.  4  (Jo.'<. 
Ant.  XIV.  iv.  3,  XIV.  xvi.  4,  xvii.  viii.  1 ;  BJ  i.  xxxiii.  8 :  Dio,  xlix. 
22)  (iii.)  Of  Herod's  successors,  Archelaus,  king  of  Judaja,  was 
banished  in  the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Arruntius  [a.d.  6  , 
when  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reipi  according  to  iW,  the  tentli 
according  to  Ant.  As  his  accession  was  near  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  foi-mer  reckoning  would  throw  it  probably  in 
B.C.  3  (possibly  in  B.C.  4),  the  latter  probably  in  b.c.  4  (possibly 
B.O.  6).  If  the  two  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the 
banishment  fell  very  early  in  a.d.  6,  before  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession,  and  that  Ant.  reckons  Archelaus  second  and 
■ucceeding  years  from  Jan.  1,  both  would  point  to  b  c.  4 ;  if 
otJierwiserint.  as  the  later  and  fuller  work  is  more  likely  to 
have  corrected  an  earlier  error  than  to  have  introduced  a  "ew 
one.  so  that  B.C.  4  is  in  any  case  the  more  probable  date  (fi,/  ii. 
vii.3;  Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  2,  3,  cf.  VUa,\;  Dio,  Iv.  25.  27).  (iv.) 
Herod  Philip,  tetrarchof  Trachonitis,  reigned  37  years,  and  die<l 
in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius— that  is,  reckoning  from  Augustus 
death  in  August  a.d.  14,  between  August  a.d.  33  and  August  a.i>. 
84  which  would  leave  Herod  Philip's  accession  doubtful  between 
B.C.  3  and  4  (Ant.  xviii.  iv.  6).  (v.)  Herod  Aiitipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  was  issuing  coins  as  late  as  his  44th  year;  and  as 
bis  banishment  by  Gaius  Caligula  (March  a.d.  37-Jan.  a.d.  41) 
can  hardly  have  been  later  than  a.d.  39— his  rival  and  nephew, 
Herod  Agrippa,  left  Palestine  after  him,  and  was  apparently 
at  Lyons  with  the  emperor  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  39-40— his 
2nd  year  would  go  back  to  B.C.  4,  and  his  accession  (since  the 
Jewish  princes  apparently  reckoned  their  years  from  Nisan  1)  to 
the  year  preceding  Nisan  1  B.C.  4  (Dio,  Iv.  24  ;  see  further,  Philo 
in  Flacctim,  5,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  521 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  vi.  11,  vu.  2  ; 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews"^,  p.  122). 

Thus  the  year  of  Herod's  death  was  probably  B.C.  4,  possibly 
B.C.  3 ;  and  one  further  note  of  time  in  Josephus  may  help  to 
resolve  the  doubt.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  at  a 
moment  when  Herod,  lying  at  Jericho  in  his  last  illness,  had 
partially  revived.  He  grew  worse  again,  and  was  taken  to  tho 
baths  of  Callirrhoe  across  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  when  all  remedies 
failed  he  was  brought  back  to  Jericho,  and  thither  as  a  last 
caprice  of  tyranny  he  summoned  to  his  bedside  all  the  leading 
Jews  of  Palestine,  intending  a  general  massacre  of  them  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Then  the  long  expected  authorization 
from  Augustus  of  the  execution  of  Antipater  arrives  and  is  at 
once  acted  on  ;  five  days  later  the  king  succumbs  himself. 
The  funenil  rites  occupy  a  week,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Passover  is  '  close  at  hand '  {Ant.  xvii.  vi.  4-ix.  3).  Now  the 
only  lunar  eclipses  visible  in  Palestine  during  B.C.  5-3  were 
those  of  March  23,  B.C.  5,  Sept.  15,  b.c  5,  and  March  12-13, 
B.C.  4.  But  unless  the  events  just  catalogued  can  be  spread  over 
12  or  13  months,  from  March  12,  b.c  4,  to  March  31  (the  passover 
of  B.C.  3),  which  is  very  unlikely,  the  year  B.C.  3  for  Herod's  death 
is  excluded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  month  seems  as  much 
too  little  for  them  as  twelve  are  too  much,  the  eclipse  may  be 
that  of  September,  b.c  5,  the  king's  death  falling  six  months 
afterwards,  about  March,  B.C.  4. 

The  Nativity,  however,  must  be  placed,  not 
only  before  this,  but,  as  St.  Matthew's  account 
seems  to  imply,  some  time  before  it ;  for  the 
age  limit  fixed  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt, 
have  both  to  be  allowed  for,  even  ii  the  one  is 
to  be  qualified  by  Herod's  determination  to  set  a 
limit  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  other  by  St.  Luke's 
silence.  The  Birth  of  Christ  may  so  far  be  placed 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  before  Herod's  death, 
B.C.  7-5. 

With  the  longer  interval  from  B.C.  7  would  tally  Kepler  the 
astronomer's  suggestion,  that  the  star  of  Mt  22  was  a  con- 
junction of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  such  as  occurred 
in  the  constellation  Pisces  in  May,  October,  and  December  of 
B.C.  7.  The  statement  of  a  mediteval  Jew,  R.  Abarbanel,  that  the 
conjunction  of  these  two  planets  in  Pisces  is  to  be  a  sign  of 
Messiah's  coming,  may  perhaps  have  been  derived  ultimately  from 
ancient  tnwlilions  known  to  the  ChaUlajans.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  conjunction  of  b.c  7  was  never 
close  enough  for  the  planets  to  appear  as  a  single  star,  though  even 
this  would  hanlly  be  conclusive  against  Kepler's  view.  But  in 
any  case  chronological  conclusions  cannot  be  primarily  rested 
on  such  a  basis. 

b.  St.  Luke  dates  the  Nativity  by  a  general 
census  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  out  in 
Syria  by  the  legate  Quirinius  ('2^  aHmj  [■})]  ivo- 
ypa<(>r]  Trpwrij  eyivero  ijyefiovevovros:  t^s  l.vpla.%  "KvprjvLov). 
The  bracketed  article  is  to  be  omitted  with  B  1) 
(and  in  etlect  x) ;   the  clause  is  to  be  rendered, 


not  '  this  was  the  lirst  census  [of  those  that  were 
made]  while  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Svria,'  but 
'tliis  Avas  taken  as  the  lirst  census  [of  the  whole 
series  down  to  the  present]  while  Quirinius,'  etc.  : 
so  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ore  vpCorov  (Ki\tvaa,v  diro- 
ypa(pa%  yeviadtm.  {Strom,  i.  21.  147,  p.  407,  ed.  Potter). 

A  famous  census  did  indeed  take  place,  Quirinius  being  the 
governor  sent  to  carry  it  out,  ten  ^ears  or  more  after  the 
Nativity,  when  Judtea,  on  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  fi, 
became  a  Roman  province  ;  and  it  provoked  the  revolt  of  Judas 
the  Oaulonite  or  Galilean  {Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  6,  xviii.  i.  1 ;  Ac  6^ 
But  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  Quirinius  must  be  the 
name  wanting  on  a  mutilated  inscription  which  describes  some 
official  who  twice  governed  Syria  under  Augustus ;  and  in  that 
case  another  census  might  be  postulated  for  his  other  tenure  to 
justify  St.  Luke,  if  it  were  not  that  even  this  other  cannot 
possibly  have  coincided  with  the  Nativity.  The  period  from  b.c 
10  or  9  till  Hero<i'8  death  is  exhausted  by  the  tenures  of  M.  Titius, 
C.  Sentius  Satuminus,  and  P.  Quintilius  Varus.  Varus  came  as  the 
immediate  successor  of  Satuminus  not  later  than  the  summer  of 
B.C.  6— for  coins  of  his  are  extant  of  the  26th  year  of  the  era  of 
Actium  [Sept.  B.C.  31],  i.e.  Sept.  B.C.  7  to  Sept.  b.c  0— and  w;i» 
still  in  office  at  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Quirinius  conse- 
quently had  either  left  some  years  before  the  Nativity  or  did 
not  arrive  till  after  it  {Ant.  xvi.  viii.  6,  ix.  1,  xvii.  v.  2,  ix.  3 ; 
Mommsen,  Ret  Gestce  Divi  Augusti^,  p.  1690.). 

St.  Luke  then  is  in  error  in  the  name  of  Quirinius  ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  in  error  in  the  fact  of  a  census.  '  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  chronological  data  of  Lk  2  and  3  were  in 
all  probability  supplied  by  himself  and  not  by  his  "sources'"; 
Gore,  DisseHatiom,  p.  20.  The  evangelist's  acquaintonce  with 
Palestine  was  perhaps  limited  to  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Cajsarea ;  and  if  his  source  made  mention  simply 
of  a  census,  he  may  easily  have  been  misled  into  i<lentifying  it 
with  the  great  Roman  census  of  a.d.  &-7,  made  the  more 
famous  by  the  revolt  it  occasioned.  Nor  is  there  any  inherent 
improbability  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  census  in  Judioa  somewht;re 
within  the  years  B.C.  8-5.  Of  another  client  prince,  Archelaus 
of  Cappadocia,  Tacitus  happens  to  relate  that  he  took  a  census 
'  after  the  Roman  manner'  under  Tiljerius  ;  Ann.  vi.  41.  And  if 
Herod  did  set  himself  to  supply  the  information  to  his  suzf:rain 
(for  the  statistics  of  the  resources  of  the  empire,  dependent 
states  included,  were  a  favourite  study  of  Augustus),  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  he  veiled  his  purpose  under  forms  adapted 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  so,  in  avoiding 
the  scandal  caused  by  the  later  Roman  census,  avoided  also  the 
notice  of  history. 

St.  Luke's  evidence,  then,  adds  nothing  trust- 
worthy for  the  chronology  of  the  Nativity  beyond 
its  synchronism  with  a  census. 

c.  But  if  St.  Luke's  census  has  no  date,  or  rather 
a  wrong  one,  does  early  Christian  tradition  help  to 
fix  the  Nativity  more  nearly? 

Patristic  writers,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a  date 
is  given  for  the  Nativity,  appear  to  deduce  it  from 
the  date  of  the  Baptism  or  Crucifixion  ;  though  it 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  earlier  Fathers 
are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  with  the  year  B.C. 
3-2  than  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  6th  cent,  autlior 
of  the  present  calculation  of  the  Christian  era 
(Iren.  Hasr.  III.  xxi.  3,  ed.  Massuet ;  Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  i.  21,  p.  147;  'Tert.'  adv.  Judceos,  8; 
Hippolytus  in  Dan.  iv.,  ed.  Bratke,  p.  19,  1.  3). 

There  is,  however,  one  casual  statement  of  Ter- 
tullian's  which  serves  in  remarkable  fashion  to 
bridge  the  gap  left  by  the  dissociation  of  Quirinius' 
name  from  the  census  of  the  Nativity.  The 
Marcionites  defended  their  Doketic  views  of 
Christ's  humanity  by  appeal  to  his  own  question, 
'  Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ? '  inter- 
preted as  a  denial  of  all  human  relationships ;  the 
assertion  of  the  Jews,  'Thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,'  became  on  their  view  a 
mere  desire  to  'tempt'  Christ.  Tertullian  reminds 
them  inter  alia  that  Christ's  family  could  ea.sily 
have  been  discovered  from  the  census  known  to 
have  been  taken  under  Augustus  in  Judtea  by 
Sentius  Satuminus:  census  constat  actos  sub 
Augusto  nunc  in  Judaia  per  Sentium  Satummum 
apud  quos  gentis  eius  inquirere  pottiissent  (adv. 
Marcionem,  iv.  19).  Here,  of  course,  if  Tertullian 
had  said  Quirinius,  he  would  have  been  merely  re- 
peating St.  Luke  ;  but  he  names  instead  Quirinius 
penultimate  predcces.sor,  governor  about  B.C.  9-6. 
\V hether  or  not  Tertullian  himself  means  to  connect 
this  census  with  the  Nativity  is  not  quite  clear ; 
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tlie  point  ifi,  that  the  name  Satnminns,  since  it 
ciin  hardly  be  a  mere  slip  for  St.  Luke's  Qnirinins, 
must  have  come  from  an  imlependent  authority, 
jMjssibly  the  same  as  supplied  another  reference  to 
8atumuius  in  Tert.  de  pallio,  i.  In  jreneral  trust- 
worthiness, Tertullian  is  immeasurably  inferior  to 
St.  Luke  ;  but  a  Roman  lawyer  could  command 
familiar  access  to  many  sources  inaccessible  to  a 
physician  from  the  pro\'inces,  and  it  is  hardly  rash 
to  believe  that  in  this  one  instance  the  former  has 
by  a  happy  chance  preserved  the  eWdence  which  at 
once  contirms  and  corrects  the  latter, — confirms  the 
fact  of  a  census,  and  corrects  the  name  from 
Quirinius  to  Satnminus.* 

If  this  correction  be  accepted,  the  census  taken 
while  Satuminus  was  Syrian  legate  cannot  fall 
latei"  than  the  time  when  Varus  succeeded  him,  in 
or  before  the  middle  of  B.C.  6.  The  order  of  events 
in  St.  Matthew  will  permit  of  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years  between  the  Nativity  and  Herod's 
death  ;  and  the  data  appear  to  be  best  harmonized 
by  attributing  the  census  of  the  Nativity  to  B.C.  7 
or  the  beginning  of  B.C.  6. 

2.  The  Month  and  Day  of  the  Nativity.— Oi  these 
nothing  is  really  kno^vn ;  for  the  patristic  evidence, 
interesting  in  itself,  though  too  voluminous  for 
discussion  here,  leads  to  no  real  results.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  oldest  traditional  date  for 
Christmas  Day  is,  in  the  East,  Jan.  6,  in  the  West, 
Dec.  25.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  one  is  the 
observance  of  Jan.  6  as  the  festival,  not  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  but  of  his  Baptism,  by  the  Basilidian 
Gnostics  of  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  i.  21.147,  p.  408) ;  and  a  Gnostic  tradition 
is  worth  nothing  at  alL  The  other  first  appears  in 
Hippolytus'  newly -recovered  Fourth  Book  on  Daniel 
(p.  19,  1.  2),  and  was  probably  deduced  by  him 
from  March  25,  a  day  which  in  his  Chronicle  marks 
not  only  the  Crucifixion  but  the  Conception,  the 
fepeaii  XptcrroC  side  by  side  with  the  irdOos. 

B.  The  Ixterval'betweex  the  NATivmr  .\kd 
THE  Baptism. — St.  Luke  relates  that  Jesus  at  the 
time  of  the  Baptism  was  about  30  years  of  age,  3** 
airrbit  Ijp  'IrjaoiK  dpx6/ierot  owei  erQv  TpiaKovra.  The 
•word  dpxdfiefos  does  not  qualify  the  description  of 
age,  as  supposed  by  the  earliest  known  interpreters, 
Valentinians  of  the  Ptolemtean  school  ap.  Iren.  u. 
xxii.  5,  ad  baptismum  venit  nondwn  qui  triginta 
annos  supplevireU,  ted  qui  inciperet  esse  tamquam 
triginta  annorum ;  and  so,  too,  Epiphanios,  Rear. 
IL  16,  rpidKovra  ftiv  irQv  dXX'  06  rX-qprtfi'  Sib  Xiya 
'Apx&fiefOi.  It  rather  means  '  when  Just  commenc- 
ing his  ministry,'  an  idiomatic  use  of  &px'^<r9tu 
paralleled  in  Lk  23*  df^dfievos  dx6  rrp  FaXtXaias ;  Ac 
I''*  dp^dfuyos  0x6  rod  ^TTUTfuiTOi  'ludpov ;  Ac  10" 
ip^dfiewos  drd  rifs  raXiXcuas  fieri,  to  ^wrur/ia  6  ixripvia' 

The  chronological  reference,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  words  iru 
irSt  Tfiiltiurrci,  into  which  in  trim  the  meaning:  has  been  read 
that  our  Lord  waited  till  he  had  completed  the  30  years  of 
an  authorized  teacher.  But  Jewish  ideas  do  not  seem  to  have 
attached  any  such  importance  to  this  particular  a^  Hie 
minimum  limit  for  the  Leriti<^  service,  even  if  origmallf  30, 
—and  against  Nu  43. «  (Heb-X  1  Ch  23»  are  to  be  set  Nn  43- « 
(LXX)  8^,  which  give  25,— had  been  reduced  to  20  before  the 
time  of  the  Chronicler  (1  Oh  23>*-  ^  who  ascribes  the  tdtapse  to 
Itavid.  On  the  other  hand,  so  fax  as  there  was  any  officii  age 
for  teaching,  it  was  not  30  bat  40 :  see  the  treatise  Ahoda  Zara 
in  the  Bab.  Talm.  (ed.  Frankfort,  1715,  foL  196 :  quoted  by 
Schoettgen,  ad  UkJ):  Ad  quodnam  veto  atatit  momteutum 
esapeelandum  est  tmieqwim  vir  doetu*  «Km  doeere  pemtt 
Kesp.  Ad  exaettm  tmnot  quadragiiUa.  SimOariy,  Iremeas  con- 
trasts the  prima  indoU$  iuveni*  of  30  years  witti  the  magittri 
perfieUtm  estatent,  whidi  iqipeais  to  be  40  (n.  xziL  4,  S).  The 
traces  of  an  age  standard  of  30  for  different  offices  of  the 
Christian  minSstry  are  due,  of  course,  directly  to  this  very 
statement  in  St.  Luke  ;  so  expressly  the  CouncU  of  XeoOaaaica, 
can<H)  11. 


*  It  is  possible  that  the  same  source  is  alluded  to  in  Joe 
Vita,  1,  written  at  Rome  onder  Domitian,  rr,  ui,  nS  ^ttut 


Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  press  St.  Luke's  note 
of  time  into  meaning  either  'w-hen  not  yet  30  years ' 
or  'at  the  moment  of  attaining  tlie  teachers  age 
of  30  years.'  The  phrase  is  an  el.a-stic  one,  and 
wUl  cover  any  age  from  28  to  32.  Reckoned  from 
the  Nati\-ity  of  Christ  in  B.C.  7-6,  the  probable 
limits  for  the  date  of  the  Baptism  would  thus  be 
A.D.  22-27,  a  result  Avhich  must  now  be  tested  by 
its  conformity  Mith  the  direct  evidence  for  this 
date. 

C.  For  the  Baptism  the  Gospels  supply  a  terminus 
ad  quern  in  the  synchronism  of  the  passover  men- 
tioned next  after  it  with  the  years  of  the  building 
of  the  temple  (Jn  2*) ;  and  a  terminus  a  quo  in  the 
synchronism  of  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry  with  the  yeans  of  Tiberius  (Lk  3*). 

a.  Jn  8^  rtrrtftuutrm  xmi  1$  irtm  mmtAmtiifin  •  >**(  *Sv*t,  say 

the  Jews  in  aigument  with  oar  Lmd,  meaning,  not  that  Herod's 
temple  had  teken  46  years  from  its  C(Mnma>cement  to  its 
oompletimi  at  some  moment  ot  the  past, — for  the  work  was  only 
just  cmnplete  when  the  Jewish  revolt  broke  out  (Joe.  .^ni.  xx. 
ix.  7X — iHit  that  at  the  time  of  speakii^  it  *  bad  been  in  coarse 
of  baikling '  46  years,  the  aorist  being  exactly  paralleled  in  the 
phrase  osed  (A  the  temple  of  Ezra  (^sr  {»><  «<r*  rin  uk  -nu  m 
a>'*ii*f*r.$is  zm.}  fix  itoJs^,  '  from  that  tinie  to  this  it  has  been 
in  course  of  building,  and  has  not  been  broagfat  to  completion "). 
Herod's  temple  was  b^an,  aoocmliiig  to  BJ  in  his  15th, 
aoc(ndingto.lnt.inhislraiyear(i3;/i.xxL  1;  .^nf.  xv.  xL  1) ; 
and  as  Jos.  in  both  books  smnmaiiaes  the  length  of  Herod's 
reign  by  a  double  computation  from  the  dejure  kingship  in  B.C. 
40,  and  ttie  de  faeto  kingship  in  it.a  37,  an  obvious  solution  of 
the  discrepancy  would  be  to  count  the  13th  year  from  the 
later,  the  ISth  from  the  earlier,  of  the  two  starting-points,  both 
reckonings  then  converging  on  B.C.  23.  But  in  fact  Jos.,  when  be 
gives  a  single  date,  Invanably  ctMoputes  it  from  the  de  /aeto 
kingship  only.  So  in  Ant. — uie  book  which  on  the  hypotbeas 
just  mentMMied  w-ould  employ  the  leckoniiy  from  B.C  40  for  the 
commencement  of  the  temple — the  battle  of  A«.tinm  (Sei>t.  b.c. 
31)  ia  put  in  the  Tth  year  of  Herod ;  AngastasT  second  visit  to 
Syria,  wfakA  was  not  earlier  than  B.a  21  (for  it  was  10  years  after 
the  first,  and  that  in  torn  was  after  ActxomX  ia  dated  in  the  17th 
year;  uid  the  omnpletiim  of  Caesaiea  is  fixed  in  the  92nd 
Olymjaad  (b.c.  12-SX  and  in  the  28Ui  year  {AnL  xv.  v.  2,  \-L  7, 
xvL  v.  1 ;  BJ  L  XX.  4)l  Seeing,  then,  that  tiie  divergence  cannot 
be  accounted  for  as  a  double  re(^<miiw,  it  most  arise  from  the 
ctMTectioa  in  Ant.  of  an  error  of  BJ,ao  that  Joeephus'  ulti- 
mate date  is  the  ISth  year  frnn  b.c.  37,  <w  in  otiier  words  B.a 
20-19.  The  passover  of  the  first  year  will  probably  be  that  of 
B.C.  19,  and  the  passover  of  the  46th  year  that  of  a.d.  27. 

Thus  the  latest  date  for  the  Baptism  is  the  early 
months  of  A.D.  27. 

b.  Uc  31  £t  tru  nmzsi2u«r«  r^  iyiftstiat  ttfitfUo  KmirmfH 
.  .  .  iyitm  fifUL  tuS  («-<  Iosmii.  Beckoned  frcHn  Augnstus' 
death,  Aog.  19,  A.D.  14,  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  wo«&  run 
from  Aug.  A.D.  2S  to  Aug.  A.D.  29.  so  that  the  Baptism  of  CSirist 
could  scarcely  fall  before  a.d.  29.  Even  if  Tiberius'  2nd  rear  be 
dated  from  Jan.  1,  A.D.  15,  so  that  his  13th  corresponds  with 
AJ>.  28,  matters  are  hardly  mended,  for  that  jrear,  too,  would 
be  irreoondlable  with  the  results  attained  m  the  first  two 
sections  of  this  article,  vrith  the  temple  duoDoloey  just  dis- 
cussed, and  with  the  conctusicMis  which  wUl  be  estabtKbed  below 
from  a  ctnnparisan  of  the  length  of  the  Ministry  with  the  date 
ot  the  CrucifixiiHi.  If  St.  Luke  really  places  the  opening  of  the 
Baptists  preadung  as  late  as  a.o.  28,  he  must,  as  in  the  case  ot 
Quirinius,  have  faUen  into  emw.  Wiitine  half  a  centun'  after 
the  events,  and  pertiaps  himself  sharii^  the  view  which  Bmited 
the  public  Ministry  of  Christ  to  a  singrle  year,  he  might  have 
deduced  the  13th  year  for  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry 
from  A.D.  29,  the  date  assigned  by  very  early  tradition  for  its 
close. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  suppose  him 
deceived  about  the  beginiiing  of  the  Ministry  as  tkbout  the 
census  of  the  Kati\ity.  Kot  only  were  the  events  SO  years 
nearer  his  own  time,  but  they  were  of  so  much  more  public  a 
dbaracter,  that  they  must  have  been  matter  of  knowledge  in  a 
fur  wider  circle,  among  the  Baptist's  disciples — with  whom  St. 
Idikef  s  writings  seem  to  show  a  special  acquaintance — as  well  as 
among  the  followers  of  the  Christ.  Is  it  certain,  then,  what 
is  meant  by  the  lath  year  of  Tiberius?  A  modem  reader 
is  tempted *to  transfer  to  the  1st  cent,  his  own  assodatioas 
with  hereditary  ntonarchy,  where  each  ruler's  ri^ts  and  powers 
come  into  existence  at  the  moment  of  his  predeoeasoi's  cumiae, 
neither  sooner  nor  later.  "Die  Roman  Empire  of  Aug^ustus  was 
scarcely  in  fact,  certainly  not  in  law,  hereditary.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  emperor  were  due  theoretically  to  the  vanoos 
offices  which  he  beki ;  and  in  dating  events,  as  on  ccMns  and 
inscriptions,  he  would  recite  the  nmuier,  not  of  the  yean  of  his 
reign,  but  of  his  consulships.  Us  imperatonhips,  and  his  years 
of  tribunician  power.  Cleariy,  none  of  these  official  methods 
were  followed  by  St.  Luke,  for  TSberius  was  never  oonsol  n;ore 
than  five  times,  nor  Imperator  more  than  eight,  while  his 
tribunician  power,  held  pennauently  as  one  of  the  primary 
factors  in  the  imperial  character,  was  already  in  its  16th  year 
at  the  time  of    Augustas'    death.      Xor  was  there  j'et  any 
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8tereotj'j>ed  literary  usage  upon  the  point.  St.  Luke's  contem- 
poraries, if  Romans,  would  probably  have  been  employintj  the 
old  system  of  datin);  by  the  consuls  of  each  year  ;  if  Orientals, 
they"  might  still  be  using  the  Olympiads  (b.c.  776),  the  era  of 
Alexander  or  the  Greeks  (b.c.  31'2),  tne  era  of  Sulla  (B.C.  86),  or 
the  era  of  Actium  (b.c.  31).  So  when  he  himself  elected  to  adopt 
the  still  novel  reckoninpf  by  imperial  years,  he  would  find 
no  absolutely  fixed  tradition  as  to  the  moment  from  which  to 
compute  them ;  and  it  has  lately  been  pointed  out  (Itamsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Trar.  p.  387)  that  not  very  long  before  the  prob- 
able date  of  the  GosimjI,  Titus  hoji  been  associated  in  the  empire 
with  his  father  Vespasian  by  the  simultaneous  reception  of 
the  proconsular  and  tribunician  power,  together  with  other 
insignia  of  imperial  rank  (July  1,  a.u.  71).  The  conditions  of 
his  own  day,  liamsny  thinks,  may  have  led  the  evangelist  to 
emphasize  the  similar  elevation  of  Tiberius,  on  whom  a  special 
enactment  had  already  in  August\i8'  lifetime  conferred  a 
position  in  the  provinces  co-ordinate  with  the  elder  emperor's, 
so  that  provincial  custom  may  have  taken  that  as  the  starting- 
point  of  his  reign  (Vclleius  Paterculus,  ii.  121  ;  Suetonius,  Tih. 
21  ;  compare  Bury,  Students'  Roman  Empire,  ^p.  64  ;  Mommsen, 
Staatxrecht,  ii.  ed.  3,  p.  1159,  n.  3).  As  to  the  exact  year  of  the 
law,  authorities  dilTer ;  most  of  them  connect  it  with  the  grant 
of  the  tribunician  power  for  life  in  a.d.  13  ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  synchronize  the  two,  and  Mommsen,  on  the  ground 
of  the  context  in  Velleius,  puts  it  two  years  earlier,  in  a.d.  11. 

If  this  .solution  is  possible — and  it  is  not  given 
here  for  more — the  various  data  are  brought  into 
complete  harmony.  The  mission  of  the  Baptist  in 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  calculated  from  A.D.  11, 
will  fall  in  a.d.  25-26  ;  the  Baptism  of  Christ  may 
be  assigned  to  A.D.  26-27  ;  and  the  first  passover 
of  the  Ministry,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
passover  of  the  46th  year  of  the  temple  building, 
will  follow  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  27. 

D.  The  interval  between  the  Baptism  and  the 
Crucilixion,  or  DURATION  OF  THE  MlNLSTRY.— 
a.  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  closest  representative  of 
the  common  synoptic  tradition,  contains  few  pre- 
cise indications  of  time  ;  events  are  strung  together 
by  no  more  than  the  vague  exi)ressions  '  straight- 
way,' 'after  not  many  days,'  'after  many  days.' 
The  general  impression,  however,  which  the 
synoptic  narrative  seems  calculated  to  produce, 
and  probably  in  primitive  times  did  prodtice,  is 
that  the  period  described  was  one  of  no  consider- 
able length.  In  the  absence  of  other  data,  especial 
importance  accrues  to  two  episodes  which  contain 
in  themselves  or  their  surroundings  evidence  of  the 
season  of  the  year.  Describing  the  feeding  of  the 
5000,  St.  Mark  adds  to  the  common  tradition 
the  descriptive  touch  that  the  grass  showed  the 
fresh  green  of  early  spring  {iirl  rip  x^'^PV  X<^P'"V 
Mk  &^ :  cf.  Mt  14i»,  Lk  9^=^).  And  the  plucking  of 
the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  223^Mt  12'  =  Lk  6'),  the 
harvest  being  ripe  but  not  yet  cut,  will  fall,  if 
the  ears  were  barley,  at  earliest  in  April,  and  if 
wheat,  at  latest  in  June ;  see  R.  Samuel,  quoted 
by  Wetstein  on  Jn  4**. 

Here,  then,  a  spring  or  early  summer  in  Mk  2  is 
succeeded  by  early  spring  in  ch.  6,  the  lapse  of  one 
year  intervening ;  while  a  second  year  is  postulated 
by  the  events  of  chs.  e'^-lO'^  which  include  jour- 
neys to  the  districts  of  Phoenicia,  of  Upper  Galilee, 
and  of  Penva  (7-'*  8"  10'),  and  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  miracle  of  ch.  6  and  the  passover  of 
the  Crucifi.xion  can  belong  to  the  same  spring  ;  so 
that,  at  least  if  the  order  is  even  roughly  chrono- 
logical, a  two  years'  ministry  would  already  underlie 
the  record.  And  though  our  earliest  authority, 
Papias,  .seems  to  deny  just  this  characteristic  to 
St.  iMark,  sayinj'  that,  while  the  facts  were  all 
accurate,  the  order  was  not  {iKptSua  (ypaxj/^v  ov 
fiivToi  rd^et,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  HE  iii.  39),  yet 
he  probably  does  not  mean  by  tliis  more  than  the 
absence  of  a  framework  for  the  history  such  as  St. 
Luke  supplies  by  notices  of  movement  towards 
Jerus.,  and  St.  John  by  notices  of  Jewish  festivals. 
In  any  case  an  investigation  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence borne  by  the  Gospel  itself,  though  neces- 
.sarily  cursory,  and  limited  to  a  single  section,  will 
Ijcst  show  to  what  extent  it  may  be  allowed  or 
denied  to  be  chronological. 


From  the  opening  of  the  Galilean  ministry  in 
Mk  l'*  the  narrative  runs  continuously,  the  scene, 
the  actors,  the  horizon  being  all  Galilean,  and 
Galilean  only,  as  far  as  3*.  At  this  point  a  change 
takes  place,  and  the  larger  world  of  Palestine 
begins  to  play  a  part  on  the  stage.  The  audience 
is  drawn,  not  from  Galilee  only,  but  from  Jerus., 
Juda;a,  Idumaea,  Pera;a,  and  Phoenicia ;  the  opposi- 
tion is  reinforced  by  .scribes  from  the  capital ;  the 
apostles  are  organized  into  a  body  for  more  system- 
atic evangelization  (S*-  ^*- '").  To  this  division,  under 
which  the  first  two  chapters  mark  the  inchoate 
stage  of  the  Ministry,  tne  character  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  recorded  in  them  fairly  corre- 
sponds. Five  miracles  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
populace,  and  spread  the  fame  of  their  author 
(pi_2i2),  just  as  hve  episodes  bring  out  teaching 
which  provokes  the  criticism,  and  soon  the  hostility, 
of  the  scribes  antl  Pharisees  (2^-3*) ;  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic  with  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  where 
the  miracle  suggests  the  teaching,  forming  the 
transition  from  the  first  half  of  the  section  to  the 
second.  This  presentation  of  development  and 
progress  is  an  argument  for  the  substantially 
chronological  character  of  the  record,  so  far  at 
least  that  an  episode  of  the  opening  section,  such 
as  that  of  the  ears  of  corn,  would  pnind  facie  be 
dated  in  the  actual  order  of  events  before  an 
episode  so  much  posterior  to  the  great  break  in  3* 
as  the  feeding  of  the  5()00.  With  much  less 
hesitation  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  miracle 
of  ch.  6  cannot  pos.sibly  be  placed  in  the  same 
spring  as  the  Crucilixion  ;  so  that  these  three  data, 
the  late  spring  of  one  year,  the  early  spring  of 
another,  and  the  passover  time  of  a  third,  suggest 
the  testimony  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  at  least  a 
two  years'  Ministry  (but  see  below,  p.  410*). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
arrangement  of  events  within  each  section  is 
chronological ;  rather,  the  evangelist  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  here  deserted  the  principle  of 
temporal  order  for  the  principle  of  grouping.  For 
instance,  although  his  general  scheme  in  V*~?fi  is 
borne  out  by  the  natural  presumption  that  some 
miracles  arresting  public  attention  preceded  in 
time  the  opposition  ofl'ered  to  doctrine  which 
might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed,  yet  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  all  the  miracles  came  tirst  and 
all  the  teaching  after.  That  is  to  say,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  com  really 
preceded  all  events  from  3'  onward,  does  not  carry 
with  it  an  equal  probability  that  it  preceded  also 
the  events  of  3^"^,  or  followed  those  of  P'-2'-. 
Even  if  the  sections  as  wholes  are  in  chronological 
order,  the  events  within  each  section  are  obviously 
massed  in  groups. 

b.  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Ministry  divides 
itself  in  the  main  into  two  well-marked  portions, 
of  which  the  first  (4"-9^)  is  parallel  to  the  common 
tradition  of  the  other  Synoptists,  while  the  second 
(9"'- 19'^)  is  almost  entirely  peculiar  ;  and  with  this 
division  corresponds  a  (seeniinirly  methodical) 
arrangement  of  notes  of  place  whii  li  serves  as  a 
setting  for  the  history. 

In  the  first  portion,  representing  the  Galilean 
ministry  of  the  common  tradition,  the  localities 
named  are,  with  one  exception,  and  that  more 
apparent  than  real,  exclusively  (ialilean  :  4'*  Gali- 
lee, '"  Nazareth,  ^'  Capernaum  ;  5^  Lake  of  Genne- 
saret ;  7'  Capernaum,  "  Nain ;  8-'-  Mary  is  of 
Magdala,  and  Joanna  is  wife  of  Herod's  steward  ; 
'"•'•*  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  its  opposite  shore. 
Mention  is  made,  as  in  St.  Mark,  of  the  gathering 
of  hearers  from  Juda*a,  Jerus.,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  of  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  '  in  all  Juda?a 
and  the  country  round '  (5"  6"  7") ;  but  nowhere 
is  our  Lord  himself  removed  from  Galilee  save  in 
the  single  statement  in  4^  that  he  was  '  prcachini; 
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in  til-  Tudsea' : 'loi-dotai,  kB  CLQ  R 

etc.  ;  ^iis  Receptus.     Apologetic  in- 

teresi  ha-  lietecteU  here  an  '  iindesignea  coinci- 
dence '  with  the  Judaean  ministry  in  St.  John  ;  but 
tlie  truth  is  tiiat  in  this  and  some  other  passa;:^ 
St.  Luke  i>  u-ing  '  Judsea'  in  the  extended  sense 
lit  '  I'alestine,'  a  term  unfamiliar  to  NT  and  to 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  generally.  When  St.  Luke 
wrote,  the  Rom.  province,  thotigh  it  then  included 
all  Palestine  except  Upper  Galilee,  was  still 
known  only  as  Judaea  (Schiirer,  HJP  l.  ii.  257). 
Traces  of  this  usage  in  his  writings  (side  by  side 
with  the  narrower  sense  in  which  Judaea  was 
opposed  to  Samaria  or  Galilee)  would  be  Ac  26* 
'Damascus,  Jems.,  all  the  country  of  Judaea  and 
the  (rent  ilfs  ■ :  Ac  10^  '  throughout  all  Judaea,  begin- 
ning lee,'  and  the  similar  phrase  Lk  23' 
cf.'  I)  ,  t-ach  of  which  cases  'all  Judaea" 
appears  to  mean  Palestine.  The  phrase  may  have 
Ijeen  used  in  4**  as  a  sort  of  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  the  Ministry ;  and  though  it  does  not, 
tot  idem,  verbis,  confine  our  Lord  to  Galilee,  it  does 
not  necessarily  take  him  beyond  its  borders.  The 
definite  indications  of  the  first  half  of  the  record 
are  unanimously  Galilean. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this,  the  section  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke  opens  with  the  statement  about  Christ 
that  '  as  the  days  of  his  assumption  were  coming 
to  the  full,  he  set  his  face  firmly  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem '  ;  9*'  A*  T^J  (n>uir\r}pov<r6ai  rds  Tj/idpas  riji  dvo- 
Xri^feu!  aCrov.  Again  and  again  the  same  direction 
is  emphasized  in  the  remaining  chapters.  He  is 
journeying  through  cities  and  villages,  teaching 
and  making  his  way  to  Jerus.  13— ;  he  passes 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  on  his 
journey  to  Jerus.  17" ;  he  is  going  up  to  Jenis. 
IS""  ;  he  is  near  Jems.  19^i.  It  is  clear  that  all 
these  chapters,  to  the  mind  of  the  evangelist, 
represent  a  conscious  working  up  (though  not 
necessarily  a  direct  journey)  towards  Jems.,  and 
'  the  tilling  up  of  the  days  of  his  assumption '  is  a 
piirase  which  cannot  cover  more  than  a  few  months 
at  the  outside.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest 
that,  the  second  group  of  chapters  being  thus 
limited  in  duration,  the  previous  group,  which 
occupy  a  shorter  space  in  the  record,  extended 
over  any  much  longer  period.  Indeed  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  St.  Luke  shared  the  Wew,  widely 
spreai  y   early  times,   that  confined  the 

Mini-  ngle  year  ;  it  is  even  possible  that 

he  liiiu-t-ii.  like  so  many  of  the  readers  of  his 
Gospel,  interpreted  in  this  sense  the  reference 
preserved  bv  him  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  tlie 
•  acceptalle  \  -ar  of  the  Lord'  (Lk  4i''=Is  61^). 

c.  St.  Folm  s  Gospel  distinguishes  itself  from 
the  other  three  by  its  careful  enumeration  of  six 
notes  of  time,  five  of  them  Jewish  festivals, 
between  the  Baptism  and  the  Crucifixion ;  and 
these  precise  and  detailed  recollections  of  an  eye- 
witness must  be  allowed  decisive  weight  against 
the  apparently  divergent  testimony  of  the  third 
Synopiist,  not  to  say  that  their  very  precision  may 
have  consciously  aimed  at  a  silent  correction 
of  impressions  erroneously  derived  from  earlier 
■    -  .    ^    "i I  narratives. 

■■    ''■    f»   «»    rtii  "UptrAsifttS  t»    ri  wm*-x»  i'  r^ 

.  i^s  Sti  fn  rtT^tLfOitif  Imr  >mi  i  tifiritil 
.,..,._..  ..-,_  ,-u»  irm^rt  rm/i  ifSmi/imiS  iifun  xtti  ttmnrSi 

■rkf  X''^"*  **^  A^tauu  urn  Vftf  Btftrfiit. 

51  uirm  rmurm  qv  uprii  [or  q  ufrn]  rSr  'It/imMn  xmi  mtifin 
'\Y,r*v(  1';  'llffiXitfUt. 

Ii*  ri  it  iyyh;  ri  xmrxt^  lor  omit  t»  rmrx»]  i  Ufri  rSw 
'itt,i^.%>. 

7^  rs  ii  iwW  n  iterr,  rSt  "Ituitutn  ii  rToifn/yitt. 

10—  .yi^-n  rcrs  ri  lyyut^iiK.  i\  ru('\if»r»kiiu»n. 

Of  tliese,  the  tirst  and  last  two  are  straight- 
forward statements  which  need  no  comment.  The 
second  admits  of  alternative  explanations  either  as 


harvest-time  or  as  four  months  before  it.  To  the 
third  attaches,  not  only  a  variety  of  reading  be- 
tween 'the  feast'  and  'a  feast,  but,  whichever 
reading  be  adopted,  a  doubt  as  to  the  actual  feast 
intended  by  it.  The  fourth  involves,  again,  a 
question  of  reading,  carrying  with  it  the  dill'erence 
of  a  complete  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Ministry  ;  and  as  this  problem  is  at  once  simpler 
and  more  momentous  than  the  other  two,  it  will 
be  on  all  grounds  best  to  begin  with  it. 

(1)  Jn  ^*.  If  the  words  to  -rdurxa-  are  retained, 
three  passovers  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  (2"  6* 
11**),  so  that  the  Ministry  will  extend  over  at  least 
two  years.  If  the  words  are  excised,  '  the  feast  of 
the  Jews,'  which  was  'near'  at  hand,  may  be 
identified  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  described 
as  '  near '  in  7*,  and  the  chronology  of  the  Ministry 
can  then  be  arranged  on  a  single-year  basis :  2^*-  ^ 
Passover  in  March  or  April,  4**  harvest  in  May, 
51  Pentecost  in  May  or  early  June,  or  Trumpets 
in  September,  6*  1'^  Tabernacles  in  October,  10^ 
Dedication  in  December,  1 1**  Passover  again. 

This  latter  reading,  in  the  belief  that  it  brought 
the  Fourth  Gospel  into  harmony  both  with  the 
Synoptists  and  with  the  earliest  extra-canonical 
tradition,  was  championed  first  by  Browne  in  his 
Ordo  Sceclorum  (London,  1844),  and  afterwards 
with  more  hesitation  by  Hort  in  an  exhaustive  note 
ad  loc.  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gr.  Test.  (App. 
pp.  77-81),  from  which  many  of  the  eUUa  in  this 
article  have  been  draA^Ti.  But  any  primd  faeie 
presumption  on  such  grounds  in  favoor  of  the 
omission  of  t6  -rcurxp.  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  consideration  that  every  known  MS,  whether 
of  the  original  Gr.  or  of  the  VSS,  contains  the 
phrase  or  its  rendering ;  moreover,  the  evidence  of 
St,  Mark  is,  as  it  stands,  against  the  single-year 
Ministry,  while  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  is 
much  more  evenly  divided  than  these  two  writers 
supposed.  Still,  the  high  authority  which  attaches 
to  aU  that  Hort  wrote  demands  a  closer  investi- 
gation of  his  arguments.  It  will  be  shown  that 
the  shorter  reading  (a)  is  a  phrase  unlikely  to 
have  been  penned  by  St.  John ;  (^)  is  unsuitable, 
as  interpreted  by  Hort,  to  the  context ;  (7)  is  un- 
supported by  the  direct  witness  of  more  than  a 
single  Father. 

«.  If  the  words  -ri  tekrx,*  iu%  not  genuine,  St.  John  wrote 
simply  lyyiis  %f  i  'ufHi  rw*  'IttAtuin,  and  by  this  he  is  sappoeed 
to  have  meant  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  being  beyond  all 
others  '  the  feast '  of  tiie  Jews.  Xo  donbt  boOt  in  the  OT  and  as 
late  as  the  Mishna'the  feast 'is  used  to  denote  T^ibemacles:  see 
Chej-ne  on  Is  30^.  But  even  if  Tabernacles  retained  this 
pre-eminence,*  so  that  St.  John  as  a  Jew  could  have  so  used  the 
phrase  himself,  would  he  have  done  it  in  writing  for  Gentile 
Christians?  To  them  Passover  and  Pentecost  were  instinct 
with  associations  from  the  Gospel,  while  Tabernacles  spoke  only 
of  the  Law,  and  '  the  feast'  can  only  have  suggested  to  them,  as 
the  same  or  a  still  vaguer  phrase  sugjrested  in  51  to  Irenseus, 
the  Feast  of  Passover.  And  the  evangelist^  who  habitu^y 
means  by  '  the  Jews '  the  enemies  of  Christ,  can  hardly  have 
been  so  wedded  to  Jewish  usage  as  to  employ  language  wlik^ 
would  have  one  meaning  for  himself  and  anouier  for  his 
Ephesian  disaples. 

i.  The  e\-idence  of  context  tells  the  same  tale.  In  the  first 
place,  the  abundance  of  the  grass  (Jn  &^  wmkut :  x^^f*s  in  ^  ^ 
of  the  same  occasion)  points  to  spring  and  not  to  autamn. 
Further,  'after  these  things  Jesus  was  walking  in  Galilee' 
(Jn  71  xt^nrtLTu),  and  yet  on  Hort* s  hypoUiesis  the  same  feast 
whidi  was  already  near  in  &>  is  still  only  near — iyyU  in  both 
cases— in  7*. 

y.  The  patristic  evidence  for  omission  can  be  reduced  from 
the  four  witnesses  quoted  by  Browne  and  Hort — Irenasus,  a 
heretical  sect  described  by  Epijihanins  and  called  by  him  Alogi, 
Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria— to  the  single  testimony  ot 
Origen. 

Irenxus  brings  the  Gnostic  theory  of  a  one-year  Ministry  to 
the  test  of  a^rreement  with  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  he  finds 
that  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerus.  after  the  Baptism  to  three 
Passovers— the  first  after  the  miracle  of  Cana,  the  second  when 


*  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  for  Passover  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
are  said  to  have  gone  up  yearly  to  Jerus.,  Lk  2*1 ;  on  the  other, 
Cyril  Alex.,  probablj  from Origen,  says  on  Jn  liss  tax  *^'  ''cynr 

nr   nrT»s   rtnitauui*    b!   'XtfimXiiU.    it    Tm    stirx't    it    i'<    t4 
txr.nrT,ylm, 
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he  ciirxl  the  paralytic,  the  third  at  the  Crucifixion  (Ucer.  ii. 
xxii.  a).  This  Father  is  so  eager,  it  is  urged,  to  swell  the 
number  of  l^nssovers  that  he  includes  the  unnamed  feast  of  6i, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  failed  to  note  so  clear  a 
case  as  6^  would  be,  if  the  word  Passover  had  stood  there  in  his 
text  But,  in  fact,  Irenteus  is  professing  to  quote  only  the  Pass- 
overs at  which  Christ  was  present,  miotie»  secundum  tempu* 
paachce  Dominus  pout  baptisma  ascenaerit  in  UierusaUm ;  and 
with  this  aim  he  caUilogucs  minutely  the  journeys  to  and  fro. 
He  is  not  professinjir  to  exiiaust  llio  number  of  Passovers,  for  he 
goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Ministry  laste<l  for  ten  years  or  more. 

The  Alogi,  according  to  Epiphanius  (Uier.  li.  22),  rejected  St. 
John's  Gospel  aa  inconsistent  with  the  rest,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  instead  of  one  Passover  it  records  the 
observance  of  two.  While  they  were  about  it,  says  Epiphanius, 
they  mi^'ht  have  accentuated  the  inconsistency  by  pointing  to, 
not  two,  but  three  Passovers  in  this  Gospel.  Here  the  answer  is 
again  that  St.  John  does  not  speak  of  the  '  observance '  of  more 
than  two  Passovers  by  visits  to  Jerusalem. 

Origen's  Comm.  on  St.  John  is  defective  for  chs.  5-7.  But 
on  ch.  4^(tom.  xiii.  89,  41),  against  the  view  of  the  Valentinian 
commentator  Heracleon,  that  the  material  harvest  was  four 
months  off,  and  the  season  therefore  winter,  he  pleads  for  the 
alternative  of  actual  harvest-time  from  the  sequence  of  the 
events  in  the  succeefling  chapters,  where  4^  is  followed  almost 
at  once  by  the  feast  of  5i,  and  the  feast  of  51  by  a  mention  of 
the  Tabernacles  as  'nigh  at  hand'  (6*  or  72?).  The  argument 
clearly  postulates  the  absence  of  any  intervening  Passover  at  (i^ ; 
and  though  it  is  possible  in  the  loss  of  the  commentary  on  the 
verse  itself  to  attribute  this  to  mere  oversight,  yet  the  omission 
of  ri  xirx»  in  Oriffen's  text  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
evidence  of  his  follower  Cyril,  the  fourth  and  last  witness 
alleged. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria's  Commentary,  like  those  of  so  many 
later  Fathers,  is  composite ;  iiis  own  contributions  are  in- 
extricably mixed  up  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  notably  of 
Origcn.  "Hence,  if  Cyril  (ed.  Pusey,  i.  39S,  399,  404)  both  gives 
the  disputed  words  t»  t«»-%«,  not  only  in  the  biblical  text  at  the 
head  of  the  section  (a  position  where,  no  doubt,  scribes  were 
prone  to  replace  the  more  familiar  reading),  but  in  two  allusions 
at  an  earlier  point ;  and  at  the  same  time  explains  our  Lord's 
removal  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jn  6')  by  his  desire  to  avoid 
the  thronging  crowds  whom  the  near  approach  of  the  Feast  (not 
of  Passover  but)  of  Tabernacles  would  attract  to  Jerus., — the 
simplest  solution  of  the  inconsistency  is  to  suppose  that  t» 
B-afl-;t«  really  stood  in  Cyril's  own  text,  and  that  the  connexion 
of  the  Tabernacles  witli  the  retreat  beyond  Tiberias  is  repeated 
from  Origen. 

Thus  of  Hort's  four  witnesses  the  evidence  of  two,  Irenseus 
and  the  AIo<>i,  does  not  really  bear  on  the  point  raised  at  all ; 
while  the  testimony  of  Cyril,  so  far  as  it  is  adverse  to  the  words, 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  the  testimony  of  Origen.  But  it  is 
much  easier  to  suppose  that  Origen  in  his  Commentary  either 
conjecturall)'  emended  or  altogether  passed  o^er  a  notice  that 
he  saw  to  be  irreconcilable  with  his  earlier  conception  of  a  single- 
year  Ministry,  than  that  he  has  alone  preserved  the  apostolic 
text  against  the  concurrence  of  all  other  authorities. 

On  no  ground,  external  or  internal,  can  the 
omis.sion  of  the  reference  to  a  Passover  in  6^  be 
defended  as  original  or  genuine.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  excludes  the  possibilitv  of  anything  less 
than  a  two-year  Ministry.  I'he  result  is  a  quite 
simple  chronology  for  the  second  half  of  the  Gospel. 
From  6*  to  II*'  the  space  covered  is  exactly  a  year, 
the  autumn  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (7^)  and  the  winter 
Feast  of  Dedication  (10^)  being  signalized  in  the 
course  of  it.  Tlie  earlier  cliapters  (2^*  to  6*)  present 
a  more  complicated  problem,  the  solution  or  which 
depends  primarily  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  notices  of  tlie  season  in  4^  and  of  the  feast  in  5'. 

(2)  Jn  4^.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  period  four  months  from  harvest : 
'Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  montlis,  and 
then  Cometh  liarvest  ? ' ;  and  the  harvest  itself  :  * 
'Behold  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest. '  Of  these,  only  one  of  course  can  be  meant 
in  the  literal  sense  ;  and  the  question  is,  which  ? 
The  patristic  exegesis  of  the  passage  shows  that 
the  difficulty  was  felt  from  the  first.  The  earliest 
recorded  commentator,  the  Valentinian  Heracleon, 
'  like  the  majority,  interpreted  literally,  and  said 
that  tlie  material  harvest  was  four  months  off,  but 
that  the  harvest  of  which  the  Saviour  was  speak- 
ing, the  harvest  of  souls,  was  ready  and  ripe.' 
Origen  answers  that  it  was  rather  the  middle  or 
end  of    harvest-time,   for    the  connexion  of   the 

*  The  first  ears  of  barley  han-est  would  be  ready  in  the  most 
forward  districts  at  the  end  of  March  ;  the  most  backward  wheat 
would  be  cut  in  June.  April  and  May  would  be  the  principal 
harvest  months. 


narrative  proves  that  it  cannot  h.ivc  Ihih  winter. 
You  cannot  allow,  he  says,  ;is  mucli  us  eight  or 
nine  months — April  to  January — after  the  pass- 
over  of  ch.  2,  for  there  is  notliing  in  the  story  to 
suggest  so  long  a  period,  and  tlie  impression  made 
on  the  Galileans  at  that  passover  was  still  fresh  in 
their  minds  when  Christ  came  on  to  Galilee  after 
leaving  Samaria  (4*^)  ;  nor  can  you  allow  as  much 
again — January  to  October — between  this  episode 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  soon  to  be  mentioned :  * 
Orig.  in  Jn.  tom.  xiii.  39,  41. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to  dismi^  either 
explanation  as  in  itself  inadmissible.  The  words 
of  the  verse,  especially  the  in,  '  still  four  months,' 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  meaning  if  the 
harvest  was  actually  four  months  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  immediate  context,  the  promise  of 
the  water  which  should  quench  all  thirst,  has  been 
thought  to  sug:gest  a  warmer  season  than  January, 
the  discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel  being,  it  is  said, 
always  fitted  to  their  external  surroundings.  On 
this  view  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  TtTpanrivov 
is  a  proverbial  phfase  for  the  interval  between  seed- 
time and  harvest,  ot^x  vfjids  X^yere  standing  for  r6 
Xeyd/ievoy,  the  regular  idiom  for  a  proverb.  It  is 
said  in  answer  that  no  such  words  are  elsewhere 
preserved  ;  but  phrases  of  similar  meaning,  em- 
^)hasizing  the  interval  between  preparation  and 
fruition,  are  common  in  all  languages.  It  is  said 
also  that  a  strict  reckoning  would  make  the 
interval  rather  six  months  tlian  four ;  but  the 
Rabbis  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.)  were  accustomed  to 
divide  the  year  into  six  stages  of  two  months — seed- 
time, winter,  spring,  harvest,  summer,  dog-days — 
so  that  four  months  does  actually  cover  the  period 
between  the  two.  Considering,  too,  the  differences 
of  climate  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  the 
differences  of  season  between  barley  and  wheat 
harvest,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
that  the  interval  which  can  be  described  as  one 
of  six  months  can  be  described  also  as  one  of 
four. 

Origen  has  really  hit  the  mark  in  making  the 
relation  of  the  passage  to  the  general  chronological 
arrangement  of^  the  Gospel  the  determining  factor 
in  a  date  which  could  otlierwise  only  be  left  open. 
This  relation  involves,  in  the  first  place,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  and  last  of  the  doubtful  time- 
notices  in  St.  John. 

(3)  Jn5^  Alternative  readings  «o/)T^  and  ^eopnj, 
and  alternative  explanations  of  either  reading. 

i]  eopT-fi  was  analyzed  in  the  discussion  of  Jn  6* 
above,  and  was  found  to  imply  either  Passover  or 
Tabernacles,  though  the  very  existence  of  a  donbt 
as  to  the  relative  precedence  of  the  two  feasts 
made  the  use  of  the  phrase  without  further  defini- 
tion unlikely  in  itself. 

ioprij  would  leave  the  feast  intended  quite  un- 
certain. Origen  and  Epiphanius  both  argue 
rightly  that  the  indefiniteness  excludes  Passover  ; 
the  former  ajtparently  made  it  Pentecost  (as  does 
his  follower  Cyril,  though  the  text  at  tlie  head  of 
this  section  of  the  Commentary  contains  the 
article),  the  latter  gives  a  choice  between  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles  (Orig.  inJn.  tom.  xiii.  39  ;  Epiph. 
Ilccr.  li.  21,  Dind.  ).t  But  just  as  Tabernacles  is 
important  enough  to  rival  the  claim  of  Passover  to 
be  meant  by  the  definite  ij  iopT-f),  so  equally  with 
Passover  it  is  too  important  to  satisfy  the  in- 
definite iopri),  •which  must  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
less  important  festivals,  Pentecost  (May),  Trumpeta 
(September),  Dedication  (December),  or  Purim 
(Feuniary). 

•  The  latter  part  of  the  argiiment  is,  of  course,  vitiated  by 
Origen's  neglect  of  the  Passover  of  d* ;  see  above. 

t  The  fact  that  Origen,  who  certainly  did  not  read  the  article, 
uses  of  the  same  feast  the  words  irtp)  rSt  i>  t^  Upr^  *••»» 
'Uvitiitif  .  .  .  wtTpiyf/Attn  (tom.  xiii.  64),  shows  how  easily  in 
oblique  references  the  article  would  creep  in. 
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As  between  the  two  readings,  the  article  is  fooiid  in  K  C  L  A 
1-llS  S3,  the  %>-p.  VSS,  EuseiMus  ot  Cssarea,  C>Til-te«  (per- 
bape,  too,  Ireiueas,  since  he  made  the  feast  a  Passorer,  see  above 
on  Jn  G*);  it  is  omitted  by  A  B  D,  Orifren,  Epi^.  Chrys. 
and  the  Peuekal  CkronieU.  Tbie  weight  of  external  evidence 
favours  the  latter  group,  for  it  bas  not  only  early  but  varied 
arte<:atioD ;  whereas  the  other  is  of  more  bomogeneoos  t.'rpe, 
originally  purely  Alexandrine,  and  may  easily  owe  its  post-Nicene 
supporters  to  the  influence  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  the 
tberay  which  he  brouj^bt  into  prominence  of  a  three  years' 
Ministry  with  four  Passovers.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
suspicious  character  just  shown  to  attach  on  internal  grounds  to 
•■  !).'rr,  Ufrit  witbout  the  artitde  may  confidently  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  text  of  the  evangelist. 

Thus  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  gives  (l)  a  pass- 
over,  2^**  ^ ;  (2)  a  note  of  time,  either  May  or 
J  anuary,  4^* ;  (3)  an  iinnamed  minor  feast,  5' ;  (4) 
a  second  passover,  6^.  These  could  be  combined 
in  more  than  one  \va\'  to  tit  into  a  single  year :  e.g. 
(a)'  Passover — May — any  leaser  feast — P|issover  ; 
or  (i)  Passover— January — Purim  (Febmary) — 
Passover. 

But,  Is  the  minimum,  duration  of  the  Ministry 
which  resttlts  from  St.  John's  Gospel  also  the 
meiximum?  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  if  the 
notes  of  time  in  2.^-0,*  can  be  co-ordinated  into  a 
single  year,  and  those  of  6^-11^  into  a  second,  no 
further  latitude  is  ixjssible?  TliLs  is  the  ciiu-ial 
question. 

A  negative  answer  is  implied  in  Iremvus,  the 
earliest  in  time,  the  most  trustworthy  in  ixxsition, 
of  all  extant  patristic  authorities  [Hfcr.  ii.  xxii. 
3-6).  The  limitation  of  the  Ministry  by  the 
A'^alentinians  to  a  single  year  he  disproves  at  once 
from  the  record  of  three  vLsits  to  Jeriis.  for  the 
passover  (see  on  Jn  6^  above  t;  but  helinJsalso  three 
other  considerations  which  prove  that  the  total 
length  of  the  Ministry  was  far  in  exce.rs,  not  only  of 
one,  ,but  even  of  two  or  three  years"  diuation. 
(i.)  A  priori :  The  Lord  came  to  save  and  sanctify 
every  age,  whether  of  infants,  children,  boys, 
youths,  or  men,  and  to  be  at  once  the  perfect 
example  and  the  perfect  master  and  teacher  of  all ; 
their  example,  by  passing  himself  through  each  of 
the  stages  of  human  life  ;  their  teacher,  by  attain- 
ing the  age  of  teaching.*  (ii.)  Script"  ■>'  ■  <^. 
John  records  (8^)  that  the  Jews  asserteil 
could  not  have  seen  Abraham,  because  li- 
tmder  hfty  years  old — a  phrase  implying  that  he 
was  not  far  oti'  fifty,  at  any  rate  over  forty,  since  to 
a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  the  retort  would 
have  been,  'Tliou  art  not  yet  forty  j-ears  old.' 
(iiL)  Traditional:  The  elders  who  gathered  rotmd 
St.  John  during  his  long  old  age  in  Asia,  disciples 
some  of  them,  of  other  apostles  as  well,  have 
all  handed  this  down  as  the  apostolic  teacliing. 
Of  these  arguments  the  first  two  do  not  come  to 
much  ;  but  the  third  does  establish  a  prima  facie 
claim,  only  to  be  rebutted  by  the  overwhehning 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  Is  there,  then,  no 
method  of  explaining,  or  at  least  minimizing,  this 
at  first  sight  conclusive  appeal  to  Johannine 
tradition  ?  In  a  later  passage  (V.  xxxiii.  3)  Irenajus 
makes  a  similar  appeal  to  '  the  elders  who  had  seen 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,'  and  embodies  their 
Avitness  to  the  Lord  s  teaching  about  the  Millennial 
times  in  a  passage  which  he  then  defines  as  the 
written  testimony  of  '  Papias,  the  hearer  of  John 
and  companion  of  Polycarp ' ;  and  since  Papias" 
work  was  primarily  a  commentary  on  s;\\  iiigs  or 
oracles  of  the  Lord,  it  is  a  legitimate  conjecture 
that  if  the  earlier  pas-sage  contains  a  particular 
exegesis  of  the  text  Jn  8*^,  accompanied  by  emphasis 
on  the  authority  of  the  elders,  there,  too,  the 
authority  and  the  exegesis  are  those  of  Papias, 
and  probably  of  Papias  only.  But  Papias  had  no 
title  beyond"  that  of  antiquity  to  the  exaggerated 
deference  which  Irenseus  pays  him.  A  writer  so 
'feeble-minded'  (the  phrase  is  from  Eusebius) 
"  I.e  40  years  ;  see  above  on  Lk  323,  p.  40^. 


would  have  been  just  the  one  to  press  home  ii  :i- 
narrowe^t  mtaninir  the  dfortiori  argument,  '  lliuu 
art  -ars  old,'  of  the  Jewish  contro- 

ver^  cu  conceivable  that  he  attributed 

the  •  lurty  and  six  years'  of  the  literal  temple  to 
the  human  temple  of  our  Lord. 

But  because  a  theory  which  extends  the  length 
of  the  Ministry  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  on  all 
grounds  untenable,  it  does  not  at  once  follow  that 
an  addition  of  one  year,  or  even  two,  to  the 
minimnm  implied  by  the  recorded  passovers  would 
be  equally  out  of  court.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cTuuiilative  effect  of  the  four  following  considera- 
tions seems  decisive  against  even  this  amount  of 
deviation  from  the  stricter  interpretation  of  St. 
John's  narrative. 

m.  However  widely  patristic  writers  differ  from  one  another 
in  Hisit  estimate  of  the  number  of  passovers  mentioned,  tliey 
all,  save  Irensus  (i.e.  Papiasp  only,  agree  in  believing  Uiat  the 
enumeratimi,  whiUever  it  is,  is  exluiostive.  Origen  in  his  earlier 
writii^  appears  to  have  reck<med  no  more  than  the  two  pass- 
overs;  ocMisequmtly  the  Ministry  lasted  only  'a  year  and 
saute  months'  (de  Prhuipiit,  be.  5)l  If  EoselMia  and  the 
Paschal  ChnMiicIer  find  four  Passovers  in  the  text,  they  allot  to 
the  Ministry  a  period  of  between  three  years  and  four.  If 
Jerome,  Epi^umius,  and  ApoDinaris  speak  of  three  Passovers, 
they  also  d^ne  the  lei^ith  of  the  Jlini&iy  as  two  years,  or  two 
rears  and  so  many  days.  In  itself  too  much  we^;lit  must  not 
be  attached  to  tins  ixin*entu$,  once  the  natural  tendency  of 
daoaaik^as  is  to  make  tlie  most  of  what  tiiey  &id  in  their 
autlMHities,  and  to  build  up  conclusions  even  where  the 
■lata  are  sligfat  ai^  insufficient.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Fathers  appear  to  be  doing  no  violence  to  tbe  intentions  of  the 
evai^elist. 

0.  For  if  St.  John  wrote  with  earlier  forms  of  tbe  Gocpel 
tradition  in  his  mind  or  before  bis  eyes,  and  made  it  one  ot  his 
objects  to  supplement  tbeir  deficiencies  by  restatement  of 
ne^'Iected  facts,— as  with  regard  to  tbe  Judaean  Minirtry  or  the 
day  of  the  Criicifixi<Mi, — it  is  reascmable  to  sappoee  that  tbe 
mimerous  notes  of  time  which  marfc  off  his  narrative  into 
stages  are  purposely  introduced  in  definite  contrast  to  the  looser 
Synoptic  account ;  and  he  could  only  remove  the  erroneous 
impresa4Mi  wfa><di  had  perbaps  been  deduced  already  from 
other  Goqiels  as  to  the  la^[th  of  the  Ministry,  fay  substitating 
in  his  own  Gospel  an  exact  or  fairly  exact  dirtMMlagy.  13ie 
proof  that  St.  John  mentions  so  many  passovers,  and  so  many 
only,  amounts,  then,  to  a  presumptive  proof  tbat  there  were  no 
more  to  mention. 

"Ebe  two  preceding  argumenta  are  indqiendent  of  the  par- 
ticular number  of  passovers  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the 
two  wfaidt  follow  derive  their  force  trcm  the  result  above 
established,  that  three  passovers,  or  a  minimum  of  two  years,  are 
theve  assigned  to  the  Ministry. 

y.  An  (ttriy  tradition,  dating  back  certainly  to  the  Gnostics  ot 
the  2nd  cent.,  and  perhaps  to  St.  Luke  tumseU,  Innited  the 
Ministry  to  a  single  year ;  every  year,  therefore,  adUed  to 
the  minimimn  of  two  years  required  by  St.  John  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  error'  can  have  had  so  ancient 
an  origin  or  so  wide  a  diffusion. 

i.  If  the  apparent  narrowness  of  tbe  framework  in  wfak:h  the 
Synoptic  narrative  is  set  paved  tbe  way  in  part  for  the  theory 
of  tbe  singte  year,  an  almost  equally  rapid  snocessioa  of  events 
is  implied  by  two  indications  in  the  Fourth  Goqtel— indications 
which,  but  for  the  actual  enumeration  <rf  the  feasts,  migfat  well 
have  seemed  to  limit  tbe  Ministzy  to  an  even  shorter  duration 
than  two  years.  Ch  4^  'the  GalikaiK  reotived  him,  havi^ 
seen  all  things  that  he  did  at  Jems,  at  tbe  feast,'  refers  to  S^ 
'when  he  was  in  Jems,  at  the  passover  at  the  feast,  many 
believed  on  his  name,  beheading  the  signs  whidi  he  was  doii^' ; 
and  ch.  7^-S  'Chie  wMk  I  did,  and  ye  are  all  marvelling. . . . 
I  made  a  man  soimd  every  whit  <m  the  sabbath  day,'  reaches 
back  to  6^-9.  Kot  only  can  there  have  be»i  no  visit  to  Galilee 
between  2"^  and  4*,  no  \Tsit  to  Jems,  between  S*  and  7*1,  but 
the  intervals  themselves  must  have  been  relatively  smaD  ;  eight 
or  nine  months  is  tbe  outside  limit  for  the  former ;  and  since 
many  agos  were  poformed  at  the  first  recorded  visit  to  Jems., 
the  uniMcaBon  <k  the  one  miracle  which  marked  the  second 
v^t  would  scarcely  stand  out  with  miiqne  distinctnesR  fM'  much 
more  than  a  similar  period.  As  7^  was  qiokea'at  Xabemades, 
and  a  Passover  inten  eoes  at  0*,  this  is  so  far  an  ar|;ament  for 
not  putting  back  tbe  visit  of  5^  beycmd  the  previous  Purim 
(February). 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  considerations 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  while  two  years  nttts^, 
not  more  than  two  years  can,  be  allowed  for  the 
interval  from  Jn  2^--^  to  Jn  1I*» ;  and  it  noM- 
remains  only  to  ask  how  far  the  results  established 
from  St.  John's  Gospel  agree  with  the  more 
tentative  results  deduced  from  St.  ' 

a  compared  with  c    St.  Mark  s  L^  ~iio\\Ti 

(p.  406),  if  its  order  of  events  can  be  taken  as 
cnronological,  to  imply,  exactly  like  St.  Johns,  a 
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two-year  Ministry.  Its  second  note  of  time,  the 
springof  the  miracle  of  the  5000,  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  Passover  mentioned  as  '  nii'h '  on  tiic  same 
occasion  in  St.  John  (Mk  6*'  =  .Jn  0^).  Its  first 
note,  the  harvest  of  the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  2^),  must, 
if  recorded  in  its  proper  place,  belonj^  to  the 
months  immediately  succeeding  the  passover  of 
Jn  2.  It  would  follow  at  once  that  the  visit 
welcomed  by  tiie  Galileans  (Jn  4"),  being  the  first 
visit  to  Galilee  after  Jn  2,  must  precede  Mk  2^; 
and  St.  John's  note  of  time  in  Samaria  (Jn  4") 
must  be  placed  between  the  passover  and  the 
episode  of  the  ears  of  corn,  i.e.  at  the  actual  harvest 
season.  Very  soon  after  the  passover — room  has 
only  to  Imj  found  for  the  visit  of  Nicodemus— per- 
haps about  April  20,  since  nassover  in  A.D.  27  fell 
on  April  II  or  12,  Christ  leaves  Jerus.  with  his 
disciples  and  makes  a  stay  in  the  'land  of  Jud<ea' 
while  John  was  still  preaching ;  but  the  Baptist's 
arrest  probably  followed  shortly,  and  may  actu- 
ally have  been  the  cause  of  our  Lord's  removal 
through  Samaria  to  Galilee,  at  a  time  when  at 
least  the  barley  was  ripe,  say  about  the  middle 
of  May  (Jn  3'-"  ^  4',  and  Westcott,  ad  loc).  '  After 
the  arrest  of  John,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee'  is 
St.  Mark's  description  of  the  same  moment,  1". 
So  far  the  chronolojfy  is  smooth  enough ;  the 
diflficulty  is  to  know  w-hether  the  six  weeks,  which 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  wheat  harvest,  are 
enough  to  cover  the  opening  stages  of  the  Galilean 
Ministry  down  to  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  com.  It 
has  been  shown  above  (p.  406**)  that  within  his  first 
section  St.  Mark  certainly  groups  events  by  subject- 
matter  rather  than  by  time,  so  that  there  is  no  a 
priori  reason  against  placing  the  episode  of  the 
corn  during,  or  even  before,  the  circuit  of  the  village- 
towns  (Kup.oir6\ei%,  i.  38),  which  is  almost  the  only 
distinctively  marked  occurrence  in  these  chapters. 
No  doubt,  however,  such  a  scheme  as  this  would 
crush  the  early  Galilean  Ministry  into  an  un- 
comfortably narrow  space  ;  the  double  call  of  the 
apostles,  for  instance,  is  more  appropriate  if  a  sub- 
stantial interval,  during  which  they  had  returned 
to  their  ordinary  avocations,  elapsed  l)etween  the 
return  to  Galilee  in  May  and  the  second  and  final 
call.  But  if  the  harmonization  is  thought  im- 
possible, it  is  the  chronological  order  of  the  events 
m  St.  Mark,  and  not  the  limitation  of  the  Ministry 
to  two  years,  whicii  must  be  given  up.  The  corn 
episode  must  be  transferred  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Ministry,  and  placed  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Five  Thousand. 

d.  A  secure  resiilt  being  thus  established  from 
the  Gospels  for  the  length  of  the  Ministry, 
want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  the  section 
on  the  evidence  oi  antiquity, — evidence  the  less 
essential  that  it  is  wholly  secondary,  being 
based  on  deductions,  some  correct,  some  incorrect, 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say 
briefly,  that  among  ante-Nicene  writers,  against 
the  evidence  for  a  single  year  of  the  Ptolema>an 
Valentinians,  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xvii.  19), 
Clem.  Al.  (Strom,  i.  145,  vi.  279),  Julius  Africanus 
(Kouth,  Rcl.  Sac.  ii.  pp.  240,  306),  Hippolytus'  later 
works  (Paschal  Cycle  and  Chronicle),  and  Origen's 
earlier  (in  Levit.  Horn.  ix.  5,  tie  Princ.  iv.  5),  are  to 
be  set,  for  a  two  to  three  years'  Ministry,  Melito 
(Kouth,  liel.  Sac.  i.  p.  121),  Heracleon  (to  judge 
from  his  interpreting  Jn  4^'  of  winter),  Tatian's 
Di<(te.s.<iaron,  Hippolytus'  Fourth  Book  on  Daniel, 
and  Urigen  (c.  Cclsum  ii.  12,  Comm.  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  and  probably  in  the  lost  Comm.  on  /.v. 
xxix.  1).  No  writer  before  Eusebius  maintains  a 
three  to  four  years'  Ministry. 

E.  Thk  Date  of  thk  Crucifixion.— a.  The 
Fotir  Gospels. — 1.  The  dating  by  officials:  a,  the 
governor  ;  ^,  the  high  priest. 


a.  All  the  Gospels  besides  the  Acts  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  name  Pilate  (Pontius  Pilate  in  Mt  27^,  Ac 
4-'',  1  Ti  fi'^)  as  the  governor  V>efore  whom  (.'hrist 
was  tried.  His  tenure  of  the  procuratorship  is 
approximately  fixed  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvill. 
ii.  2,  iv.  2  :  (1)  he  came  as  successor  to  Valerius 
Grains,  whose  eleven  years,  since  they  fell  wholly 
under  Tiberius,  must  have  extended  at  least  to 
A.D.  25  ;  (2)  he  left  after  ten  years  of  office,  and 
was  still  on  his  way  to  Home  when  Tiberius  died, 
March  A.D.  37,  so  tnat  he  can  hardly  have  reached 
Palestine  before  A.D.  27  ;  and  as  Lk  13'  23'-  (not 
to  speak  of  Lk  3')  show  that  he  was  not  quite 
newly  come  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
possiole  passovers  for  the  latter  are  reduced  to  nine, 
A.D.  28-36. 

/3.  As  high  priest  Caiaphas  is  named  by  St. 
Matthew  (26"-'''),  tmd  so  emphatically  by  St.  John 
(11""  18'-'--^)  as  to  suggest  that  he  is  correcting  the 
less  technically  accurate  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
who  includes  under  the  title  both  Caiaphas  and 
his  sometime  previously  deposed  predecessor  Annas 
(3^  ^Tri  dpx'fp^wy  "Xvva.  xal  Kaid<pa  ;  but  in  Ac  4' 
Annas  to  the  exclusion  of  Caiaphas,  "Avvoj  6 
dpxiepedi  Kal  Kaidcpas).  Caiaphas  was  appointed 
under  Valerius  (jiratus  before  Pilate's  time.  He 
was  deposed  by  Vitellius,  legate  of  Syria,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Jerus.  for  the  pjissover,  the 
year  of  which  can  be  established  within  certain 
I  imits,  for  ( 1 )  liis  successor  Jonathan  was  deposed 
by  the  same  Vitellius  during  another  visit  for  one 
oi  the  festivals  of  A.D.  37— probably  Pentecost,* 
since  the  ncAvsof  Tiberius'  death  on  March  16  arrived 
at  the  same  time  ;  at  latest,  therefore,  Caiaphas' 
deposition  was  at  the  passover  of  A.D.  36,  and  the 
Crucifixion  at  the  passover  of  A.D.  35  ;  (2)  the 
death  of  Herod  Philip  in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  33-34,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  a  page  or 
two  after  the  account  of  Caiaphas  removal,  with 
the  fairly  precise  indication  Tore,  '  at  that  time,'  so 
that,  if  this  order  of  events  is  correct,  tlie  Passover 
of  A.D.  34  is  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  Caiaphas, 
and  that  of  A.D.  33  for  the  Crucifixion.  See 
Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2,  iv.  3-v.  3. 

The  Crucifixion  under  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  can 
hardly  then  lie  outside  the  years  A.D.  28-33. 

2.  The  dating  by  the  calendar  :  a,  the  day  of  the 
week  ;  /3,  the  day  of  the  (Jewish)  month. 

o.  Since  the  Kesurrection  admittedly  falls  on 
tlie  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  the  Crucifixion, 
which  was  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  on  the 
'  third  day '  before,  took  place  on  a  Friday.  No 
proof  of  this  would  be  needed  were  it  not  that 
it  has  been  strangely  suggested  (by  Westcott, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Go.tpcls'^,  appendix 
to  ch.  vi.  p.  348)  that  the  day  of  the  Cnuilixion 
was  not  Friday  but  Thurstlay,  on  the  ground  of  the 
prediction  that  the  Son  of  man  was  to  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
Mt  12**.  But  against  this  view  tradition  and  the 
NT  are  equally  decisive  :  (1)  The  Wednesday  and 
Friday  fast  is  now  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Didache,  8'.  (2)  The  most  common  NT  phrase  for 
the  day  of  the  Resun'ection  in  comparison  with 
the  Crucifixion  is  ry  Tplr-g  (Gospels  eight  times, 
besides  1  Co  15^),  which  in  Gr.  never  did  or  conld 
mean  anything  but  'on  the  second  day,'  whether 
the  day  after  to-morrow  or  the  day  before  yester- 
day ;  cf.  Lk  13=''-',  Ac  27'«- '»,  Ex  19"'- ",  1  Mac  9«. 
Even  the  apparently  stronger  phrases  fierd,  rpus 
rjfi^pas  (Mk  8-'',  Mt27'"-*^)  and  rpeh  rjfiipat  Kal  rpeh 
vvKzai  (Mt  12**),  mean  exactly  the  same  tiling;  cf. 
Gn  42'"* '"  KoX  idero  airroiis  iv  <f>v\aK^  iifi^pas  rpeh'  drei' 

•  If  it  had  been  the  passover,  Josephus  wouUl  probably  have 
mentioned  the  fact,  as  he  docs  on  the  previous  occasion  of 
Caiaphas'  deposition.  If  the  jmssover  of  a.d.  37  fell  on  March 
•20-21,  PentcLost  was  about  May  3-9,  seven  to  eight  weeks  after 
Xiburius'  death. 
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5^  ouroij  TTJ  Tf^pfi  T^  Tpi-nj,  Est  4'®  /*ij  ^dTi/re  /ii;6^ 
rirjre  ^xt  i^iipai  rptU  vvKxa  Kal  T)/xtpai>,  taken  up  in  5* 
(  =  15*  Vulg.)  Kcd  i^vero  iv  ry  rifUpq.  rg  Tpirt)  .  .  . 
repif^dXero  ttji»  &6^ap  avTrjs.  (These  exx.  mostly  from 
Field's  admirable  note  on  Mt  16-^ — misprinted  " — 
in  his  Otium  Sorncense,  iii.  p.  7.) 

3.  But  the  day  of  the  week  must  be  combined 
with  the  day  of  the  month  before  any  further 
results  can  be  attained.  On  what  day,  then,  of  the 
(Jewish)  month  did  the  Crucifixion  fall  ? 

The  passover  was  kept  at  the  full  moon  of 
Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecA:lesiastical 
year  ;  and  the  months  being  lunar  and  commencing 
with  the  new  moon,  the  full  moon  fell  about  the 
15th.  On  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  killed.  Ex  12*  explained  by  Josephu.s,  BJ 
VI.  ix.  3,  drb  evdrrii  wpas  f^xp*^  evSfKaTTp,  and  Philo 
(ed.  Mangey,  iL  292)  icara  /letnjii/Sptar  ?wj  ia-ripat ; 
it  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  same  natural 
day,  but  as  the  Jewish  day  began  at  sunset,  that 
was  already  Nisan  15.  On  the  I6th  the  first-fruits 
of  the  barley  har^'est  were  offered  or  '  waved ' 
before  the  iTord  (Lv  23"-";  Jos.  Ant.  lU.  x.  5). 
The  whole  feast  of  unleavened  bread  lasted  seven 
days,  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  inclusive. 

Whether  the  Crucifixion  fell  on  the  14th  or  on 
the  15th,  whether  (that  is)  the  passover  by  a  few 
hours  followed  it  or  preceded  it,  has  always  been  a 
question.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  is 
only  an  important  one  in  so  far  as  it  may  happen 
that  in  any  one  of  the  possible  years  Friday 
might  be  reconcilable  with  one  but  not  with  the 
other  of  the  two  days.  But  the  observation  of 
the  Jewish  months  often  cannot  be  restored  with 
such  absolute  certainty  that  if  Friday  could  be 
Nisan  14  in  any  particular  year  it  could  not  be 
Nisan  15,  or  vice  versd.  Moreover,  the  arguments 
on  each  side  (unlike  most  of  the  points  treated 
hitherto)  are  well  represented  in  accessible  author- 
ities :  see  in  favour  of  the  14th — Sanday,  Author- 
ship and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
ch.  xii.,  or  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 
appendix  to  ch.  vi.  :  for  the  loth  —  Edersheim, 
Jesits  the  Messiah,  ii.  479-482  ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri, 
p.  xxxi ;  M'Clellan,  Xew  Testament,  pp.  473-494. 
No  more  then  need  be  said  here  upon  the  Gospels 
than  that,  while  priind  facie  the  evidence  of  St. 
John  tells  for  the  14th  and  that  of  the  Synoptists 
for  the  15th,  indications  are  not  wanting  in  the 
synoptic  narrative  (e.g.  the  episodes  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  and  of  the  deposition  from  the  Cross,  Mk 
15-'-  *-•  ^)  which  confirm  the  Johannine  view. 
Probably,  here  as  elsewhere  St.  John  in  repeatedly 
impljing  that  the  passover  was  still  future  (13^  rpb 
Se  TTJs  eopT^s  toO  racrxa,  13^  dyopaffof  c£«»  xp^wtr  fx^'f^" 
eis  TTji*  ioprrqv,  18'"^  ira  /itj  fuayOuo'ti'  dXAd  ipdytiHTw  rb 
TcUrxa)  is  intending  to  correct  silently  a  false  im- 
pression to  which  other  accounts  had,  or  might 
have,  given  rise.* 

For  the  decisive  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity, 
reaching  back  probably  to  St.  Paul  himself,  m 
favour  of  Nisan  14,  see  below,  p.  412. 

In  which  years,  then,  between  the  already  estab- 
lished limit's  A.D.  28-33,  could  Friday  have  fallen 
on  the  14th — regard  being  also  had  to  the  less 
probable  15th  — of  Nisan? 

The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks ;  for  it  is  never  possible 
to  be  certain  which  dav  was  mooned  as  the  new  moon  or 


*  The  regular  spioptic  use  of  «  «»rx«  for  the  supper  on  the 
evening  of  Nisan  13-14  is  poesibly  illustrated  by  passages  in 
Philo,  rtfti  rqf  iffisftts  a»u  rSr  ufrin,  which  seem  to  distinguish 
the  Tcrxx  of  the  14th  bom  the^  i^if*M  of  the  15tlt-21st  (iL  278, 
i&i,  293) :  e.g.  Q)  rtnt^m  Si  [l tfr^l  r»*  itM^Tufimw  4  saJUrrw 
s-<crxs'  riftmi  it  i  ran  ifrmjc^tn  kwmfj^^,  «•  Ufim  ipiyftm'  vtrr. 
si  kZ-juet.  (2)  iyirmt  Vi  ii  nTtnfiM  torim,  Ttrrmftratuitxim  t*u 
urfii.  (3)  nnirru  3:  raT;  iutfftiTiifiMi  ifrn  .  .  .  mZufut.  Does 
St.  Mark,  f»  Ji  r»  s-ai^xa  *tu  rk  k^vuM  utrk  iCt  ruiptu  (14'X 
imply  a  conscioiisness  of  this  distinction  ?  Contrast,  however, 
Mt  -2617,  Mk  1412,  Lk  221-7. 


first  of  any  given  month,  and  not  always  poeaibie  to  be  certain 
which  monUi  was  reckoned  as  the  Misan  or  first  of  any  given 
year. 

(1)  How  was  the  beginning  of  a  Jewish  month  fixed?  Theo. 
retically,  no  doubt,  by  simple  observation ;  and  since  asbrooomefB 
can  calcalate  the  true  time  of  ooajunctioa  for  any  new  OMon,  it 
is  possible,  by  adding  so  many  hoars  (not  leas  than  aboot  30)  fbr 
the  orescent  to  become  visible,  and  by  taking  the  fint  snnaet 
after  that,  to  know  when  each  month  ought  to  have  b^on,  if 
the  Jewish  ofaaervations  were  aocmately  made.  But  WMt  was 
to  ha)q)ai  when  observation  was  impossible?  Was  the  new 
month  to  be  put  aO  as  long  as  every  night  happened  to  be 
cloudy?  Were  the  Jews  of  the  diqimion  from  Babykm  to 
B<Hne  to  be  left  ignorant  on  what  day  the  new  month  was  oam- 
mencing  in  Jerusalem?  EmiHric  methods  must  have  been 
qualified  by  the  permanent  rules  of  some  sort  of  calendar.  It 
must  at  least  have  been  recognised  that,  the  average  length  of  a 
lunation  being  2^  days,  no  month  could  be  less  than  S9  or 
more  than  30  days. 

The  sabjoined  table  (^  Satanon,  Introd.  to  NT.  appendix  to 
Lect.  XV. ;  Has  Latrie,  Triaor  de  Ckronoloffie,  p.  04)  g^ves,  first, 
the  Urmimu  patehalU  or  14th  of  the  paadial  moon  according 
to  the  present  CShristian  calendar ;  seoMidly,  the  beginning  of 
the  14tb  day,  redconed  from  the  tune  of  the  astronomical  new 
DKXMi  of  Nisan ;  and  thirdly,  the  fourteenth  day,  reckoned  from 
the  first  aiq>earance  of  the  new  moon  at  sunset  (it  being  remem- 
bered that  the  Jewish  day  b^an  at  that  hour)— - 

28]f..  2a.m.  (2»-)301L 

15  A.,  8p.m.  (17-)  18  A. 

4  A.,  8p.m. 
25  M.,  1a.m. 
11  A.,  11p.m. 

1  A.,  1p.m. 


A.P.  28  Sa.  27  M. 
as  F.  13  A. 
aOTu.  4A. 
31  Sa.  24  M. 
3S  Sa.  I2.\. 
3S  W.     1  A. 


(  6-)  7  A. 
(28-)  27  M. 
(13-)  14  A. 
(  2-)  3A. 
or  (  3-)   4  A. 

The  first  and  third  cohmms  may  safely  be  taken  to  represent 
Uie  posnble  extremes  in  any  year,  and  it  will  be  meiea  at  cmoe 
that  Friday  cannot  have  bdlen  on  Nisan  14  or  15  in  ti>e  three 
yeare  a.d.  28,  SI,  32 — in  each  ol  these  Uie  choice  lies  fnm 
Saturday  to  Monday  or  Tuesday  for  the  14th,  and  fnnn  Sunday 
to  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  for  the  15th— and  must  be  sought  for 
therefore  in  one  of  the  remaining  years,  a.  d.  89,  30,  33. 

(2)  But  how  is  it  certain  that  the  full  moons  just  given  were 
those  of  Nisan  rather  than  of  smne  other  month? 

Nisan  was  wiginaUy  that  lanatkm  befcwe  the  middle  of  wlud> 
the  first  ears  of  bailey  harvest  were  ripe  (Dt  169,  Lv  23i>);  *"d 
if,  when  the  previous  mcmth  Adar  ended,  the  earliest  bailey  was 
not  within  a  forWght  of  being  ripe,  a  13th  month,  Yeadar, 
was  intercalated.  But  as  with  the  mmitii,  so  also  for  the  ccxn- 
mencement  of  each  year,  a  systematic  calendar  must  soon  have 
replaced  simple  observation,  for  stiang^ers  from  the  Digpersion 
could  not  visit  Jems,  for  the  passover  unless  they  knew  befms- 
hand  whether  a  13th  month  were  to  be  intercalated  or  not. 
Such  a  method  as  was  wanted  for  correlating  the  lunar 
months  with  the  solar  year  exists  in  the  stall  familiar  rule  that 
the  paschal  full  moon  is  that  immediately  following  the  spring 
equinox ;  and  this  was  certainly  in  use — nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  any  rival  system  of  harmonization  —  before  the  Chri^ian 
era.* 

But  the  equinox  itself,  though  the  reckoning  of  it  varied  mly 
within  narrow  limits,  was  not  an  absolutely  fixed  point.  Tbe 
oomputataon  ultimately  accepted  by  the  whole  Christian  world, 
tiiat  of  the  Alexandrians  of  Uie  4th  cent.,  fixed  it  on  March  21. 
But  AnatoHus  of  Laodicea  (see  the  passage  of  his  »m*irtt  rm 
rirxj^  ^^-  377,  preserved  in  Ens.  UE  viL  32X  assigning  the 
first  new  moon  of  the  first  year  of  his  cycle  to  Phamenoth  28 
=a.d.  xi  kaL  Apr.  =  Mardi  2^  says  that  the  sun  is  then  already 
in  the  4th  day  of  the  first  ruav<«  (or  12th  part  of  his  annuu 
course  from  equinox  to  equinox),  which  he  therefore  placed  on 
March  19.  Moreover,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there 
were  those  who,  disregardii^  the  equinoctial  limit,  erroneous^ 
took  for  tbe  paaehal  month  what  was  really  not  the  first  m<mth 
of  one  year  WA  the  last  of  the  preceding— and  that  against  tbe 
testimony  of  ttie  old  Jewish  authorities,  Philo,  Josephns, 
MnsKus,  and  the  still  eariier  Agathoboli  and  Aristobolns.  Who 
these  pcx^e  were  wfa<Hn  he  is  attackjng.  Anatolius  in  the  extant 
fragment  does  not  say ;  but  the  evidence  of  various  4th  cent, 
writers  imdces  it  all  but  certain  that  tliey  were  the  Jews  of  his 
day.  The  &icyclical  IJbVaet  of  Constantine  at  Nicaea  dissuades 
from  imitation  of  the  Jewirii pascha, cdeteated  as  it  is  'twice  in 
one  year ' :  Uie  Afottolic  OonttUtUions  reocHnmend  independence 
of  Jewi^  calcnUtions  and  careful  attention  to  the  equinox, 
lest  the  feast  shoidd  recur  'twice  in  one  year'  —  ve.  once 
rightly,  just  after  the  one  qHing  equinox,  and  «ice  wruugly, 
just  before  the  next ;  and  the  Pasidial  Homily  of  pseodo- 
Chrysostom  (a.d.  3S7)  appeals  frwn  the  contonporary  Jews  and 
their  neglect  of  the  equinox  to  their  wise  men  of  antiquity, 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  others,  in  terms  which  seem  to  be 
borrowed  direct  from  Anatolius.  (Socrates,  HE  L  9 ;  ApotL 
Coiut.  V.  17 ;  Clirysostom,  ed.  Bened.  viiL  Appendix,  p.  277 ;  ct, 
too,  Epiphanius,  H<Br.  L  3.) 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  supposed  error  of  tbe  Jews  nmp^ 
meant  that  they  reckoned  the  equinox  earlier  than  their 
Christian    contempwraries,    better   equipped    in    astronomical 


*  Philo  (op.  eit.  ii.  2y3)  connects  Uie  title  of  "  first  month ' 
given  to  Nisan  in  the  OT  with  the  concurrence  of  the  spring 
equinox  as  an  annual  reminder  of  the  beginning  of  all  things ; 
and  see  below  for  the  catena  of  Jewish  authorities  appealed  to 
by  Anatolius,  who  quotes  the  actual  language  of  '  Anstobolas, 
one  of  the  Seventy.' 
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knowledge,  had  learned  to  do ;  with  the  result  that  the  Jews 
would  be  sometimes  keeping  the  possover  when  the  Christiana, 
holding  that  the  equinox  was  not  yet  past,  waileil  for  the  next 
lull  moon.  In  any  case  the  farther  back  the  Chur<;h's  paschal 
calculations  can  be  traced,  the  earlier  does  the  equinox  appear 
to  have  been  set.  Anatolius  himself  put  it  two  day.s  before  the 
Alexandrian  reckoning,  just  as  Hippolytus,  the  first  known 
author  of  a  Christian  cycle  (a.d.  222),  put  it  a  day  before 
Anatolius.  And  both  Jews  and  Christians  of  prhnitive  times 
may  quite  possibly  have  reckonetl  it  a  day  earlier  even  than  the 
March  18  of  Hippolytus. 

Now,  in  the  list  of  the  six  passovers  of  A.D.  28-33 
there  was  one  year,  A.D.  29,  in  wliich  the  new 
moon  of  Nisan  is  placed  us  late  as  April  2, 
8  p.m.,  and  the  14th  as  late  as  April  15-18;  but 
the  argument  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  shows 
tliat  the  previous  lunation,  if  its  new  moon  fell  in 
tlie  early  hours  of  March  4  and  its  14th  on  March 
17-19,  has  an  equal  or  superior  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered tlie  month  of  Nisan.  The  14th  in  this  case, 
if  it  fell  on  March  18,  would  actually  be  a  Friday  ; 
and  March  18  is  really  the  most  probable  of  the 
alternatives.  It  is  true  that  calculation  from  the 
fihasis  of  the  new  moon  after  sunset  would  make 
Nisan  1  =  March  6,  Nisan  14  =  March  19.  But  the 
caution  has  already  been  given  that  simple  obser- 
vation must  have  been  superseded  before  A.D.  29  by 
calendar  rules ;  and  one  of  these  rules,  which  may 
well  go  back  to  our  Lord's  time,  was  that  Adar  never 
j  consisted  of  more  than  29  days ;  Nisan  therefore 
commenced  a  day  sooner  in  relation  to  the  new 
moon  than  if  it  had  followed  a  month  of  30  days, 
so  that  in  this  year  Nisan  1  would  rather  be 
March  5.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  equinox  was 
calculated  one  day  earlier  than  by  Hippolytus, 
two  days  earlier  than  by  Anatolius,  and  Nisan 
14  =  March  18,  A.D.  29,  satislies  the  equinoctial 
limit  also. 

Three  years  then,  A.D.  29,  30,  33,  satisfy  the 
Gospel  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  : 
and  the  choice  between  them  must  now  be  made 
by  recourse  to  other  authorities. 

b.  Tradition  outside  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  Jewish  Date. — Though  the  evidence  ob- 
tained from  these  supplementary  sources  deals,  as  a 
rule,  with  Roman  or  other  civil  computations,  the 
question  as  between  Nisan  14  and  15  is  definitely 
answered  by  a  continuous  chain  of  tradition  from 
the  1st  cent,  to  the  4th. 

St.  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians about  passover-time  (5*  wore  ioprd^uixev,  cf. 
10**),  and  paschal  symbolism  underlies  his  allusions 
both  to  the  Crucilixion,  5''  iKKaddpare  ttjv  iraXaiav 
^vfiTjv  .  .  .  Kal  yap  rb  irdffxo,  rinQiv  irdBrj  'Kpicrbs,  and 
to  the  Resurrection,  15-"  wvl  5k  Xpiarbi  iyiqyeprai  (k 
vtKpCjv  dTrapxv  tCjv  KeKoifirjfiivuv.  On  Nisan  14  and 
lU,  then,  the  days  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
and  of  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  St.  Paul's 
Churches  appear  to  have  kept  the  memorials  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  Resurrection.  In  the 
next  century  the  Quartodecimans,  as  their  name 
implies,  observed  Nisan  14,  not  15 :  the  theory  of 
the  Tubingen  school,  that  what  these  Johannine 
Churches  observed  on  the  14th  was  not  the  Cruci- 
fixion but  the  Last  Supper,  is  too  preposterous  to 
call  for  refutation.  Definite  testimony  for  the 
14th,  from  lost  writings  of  three  '  holy  Fathers  of 
the  Ctmrch,'  is  quoted  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
(A.D.  G41  :  ed.  Ducange,  pp.  6,  7).  (i.)  Claudius 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  c.  A.D.  180,  in  his  irepl 
Tov  iricxo-  X670S  accused  of  imorance  those  who 
connected  the  14th,  not  with  the  true  Lord's  pass- 
over,  the  great  Sacrifice,  but  with  the  Last  Supper,* 
and  put  the  Crucifixion  on  the  loth,  on  the  sup- 

*  Strictly,  of  course,  the  Last  Suppor  and  the  Crucifixion  were 
on  the  same  Jewish  day  ;  but  early  Cliristian  usage  soon  began 
to  use,  even  for  these  days  of  the  lunar  month,  not  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunset,  but  the  ordinary  reckoning 
from  midnight  to  midnight.  Apollinaris  distinguishes  the  two 
days  just  in  the  same  way  as  Clement  puts  the  washing  of  the 
(eet  on  the  13th,  the  Passion  on  the  14th. 


f>osed  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  a  view, 
>e  says,  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  law, — 
apparently  because  the  paschal  lamb  is  an  OT 
type  of  Christ, — and  sets  tiie  (iospels  at  variance 
with  one  another,  obviously  because  St.  John  was 
admitted  to  give  the  quartodeciman  date,  (it.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work  bearing  the 
same  title,  contrasted  the  years  before  the  Min- 
istry, when  Christ  ate  the  .Jewish  passover,  with 
the  year  of  his  preaching,  when  he  did  not  eat 
it,  but  suffered  on  the  14th,  being  himself  the 
paschal  Lamb  of  God,  and  rose  on  the  tliird  day 
[the  16th],  on  which  the  Law  commanded  the 
priest  to  offer  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits,  (iii.)  Hip- 
nolytus  of  Portus,  in  his  De  pascha  and  Adv.  omnes 
Juereses  [to  be  distinguished  from  the  now  recov- 
ered longer  treatise,  Refutatio  omnium  hft;rcsium], 
asserted  that  Christ  ate  a  supper  before  the  pass- 
over,  but  not  the  legal  passover :  o5toj  yap  ^y  ri 
Udffxa  rb  wpoK€KT]pvyixivov  Kal  reXeioijfievoy  rj}  ilipuTfiiyji 

Of  other  early  writers  Irena;us  (iv.  x.  1)  is 
hardly  clear  ;  but  Tertullian  {adv.  Jud.  8)*  seems  to 
imply  Nisan  14.  Africanus  is  quite  unambiguous, 
irpb  dk  TTJs  /Jiias  roD  irdaxo  7"d  irepl  rbv  Swr^pa  avvi^ti 
(Chronicon,  fr.  50  ap.  Routh,  Eel.  Sac.  ii.  297). 
Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  three 
writers,  all  specialists  on  chronology,  can  still  l)e 
cited  on  the  same  side  :  Epiiilianius,  H(er.  1.  2, 
I5et  yap  rbv  'K.piarbv  iv  TecrcrapeffKaideKdr-p  rj/Upq. 
dij€(x6ai ;  Ps.-Chrysostora  (A.D.  387 :  ed.  Rened. 
viii.  App.  p.  281),  the  Crucifixion  fulfils  the  Mosaic 
ordinance  that  the  lamb  should  be  .sacrificed  be- 
tween the  evenings  on  the  14th  ;  Julius  liilarianns 
(A.D.  397  :  de  die  pascha;  et  mensis  xv,  ap.  Gallandi, 
viii.  748),  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  from  the  flock 
is  replaced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Christ 
himself  on  luna  xiv.  Add  to  these  Anon,  in 
Cramer's  Catena  in  Mt.  p.  237,  and  Orosius,  Hist. 
vii.  4.  16,  the  darkness  took  place  ^i*  rp  t5'  i^nipq. 
TTjs  (xeK-qv-qs,  quartam  decimam  ea  die  lunani,  as  well 
as  the  Paschal  Chronicle  itself  and  the  avvronoi 
Siijyqaii,  an  Egyptian  sj-stem  incorporated  in  it 
(ed.  IJucange,  pp.  221,  225). 

But  by  this  time  the  opposite  view,  which  first 
emerges  In  the  3rd  cent. — in  the  West,  Ps.-Cyprian, 
Computus  de  pascha  (A.D.  243 :  Hartel's  Cifpriuii,  iii. 
248),  §  9  manducavit  pascha,  §  21  passus  est  luna 
XV ;  in  the  East,  Origen  on  Mt  26"  (Delarue,  iii. 
895),  Icsus  celebravit  more  ludaico  pascha  corpor- 
aliter  .  ,  .  quoniam  .  .  .  /actus  est  sub  lege — was 
beginning  to  be  the  prevalent  one.  So  certainly 
Ambrose,  ad  epp.  jEmilicB  (c.  A.D.  386  :  ed.  Bened. 
ii.  880),  Chrysostom  (e.g.  Horn,  in  Mt.  IxxxiL 
ed.  Field,  ii.  461,  the  passover  superseded  by  the 
PjUcharist,  t6  Ke<f>d\aiov  tQiv  ioprwv  airrCjv  «.-ara\i''ei  e^' 
eripav  aiiToui  fieraTideh  rpdire^av),  Proterius  of  Alex- 
andria, ad  Papam  Lconem  (A.D.  444,  printed  as 
ep.  cxxxiii.  in  the  Ballerini  Leo)  xiv  luna  mensis 
primi  .  .  .  pascha  ■manducans  .  .  .  scquenti  die 
XV  luna  crucijigitur ;  and  jMobably  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  ad  Theodosium Imp.  iv.  (A.D.  386  :  Gal- 
landi, vii.  615) ;  for  though  the  Greek  has  rp  rta- 
ffapea-KaiSeKaraig.,  the  Latin  decimaquinta  tallies  with 
Ambrose  and  I'roterius,  who  both  appear  to  be 
borrowing  from  Theojihilus. 

This  later  view  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  7rd<rxa  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels :  Origen,  its 
most  influential  supporter,  is  directly  commenting 
on  the  text  of  St.  matthew.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the  earlier  witnesses  for  the  14tii,  save 
Apollinaris,  the  champion  of  the  Jolinnnine 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  appeal  to  St.  John's 
Gospel ;  rather  they  represent  an  independent  and 

*  In  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  chs.  1-8  of  this  treatise  see 
Fuller  Diet.  Christ.  Bioftr.  iv.  827>> ;  Ilarnack  Gc*ch.  drr  altchr. 
hUteratur,  i.  671 :  against,  Burkitt  Old  Latin  and  Itaia,  pp. 
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decisive  contirmation  of  it  by  the  living  voice  of 
primitive  tradition. 

2.  The  cii^il  year  may  be  identified  either  by  the 
consids  or  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  emperor ; 
less  frequently  by  reckoning  from  some  one  of  the 
special  eras  in  use  in  the  East,  such  as  the 
Olympiads  or  the  era  of  Alexander  (otherwise 
called  of  the  Greeks),  B.C.  312. 

«.  The  earliest  authority  who  appears  to  have  fixed  the  Crud- 
flxion  by  implication  to  a  definite  year  is  the  pa^'an  annalist 
Phlegon,  whose  'chronological  collection  on  the  Olympiads' 
ranged  from  01.  1.  1  (B.C.  776)  down  to  the  times  of  "Hadrian, 
A.D.  117-138.  A  general  account  of  the  work  is  given  by  the 
patriarch  Photius  (cod.  97),  though  even  he  failed  to  get  beyond 
the  filth  book,  or  about  B.C.  170.  Photius  summarizes  the  last 
chapter  which  he  read,  as  a  sample  of  the  -style  and  content.-* 
of  the  whole,  concluding  that '  the  reader  gets  regularly  borevl 
with  tlie  lista  of  names  and  of  victors  in  the  OliTiipic  contests, 
and  with  the  excessive  and  unseasonable  details  about  prodigies 
and  prophecies,  wliich  crowd  out  all  real  history.'  Proljably  it 
was  tliis  interest  in  the  marvellous  which  led  Phlegon  to  men- 
tion the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  his  knowledge  was 
so  vague  that,  if  Origen's  phrase  is  rightly  understood,  he  con- 
fused the  personalities  (or  perhaps  only  the  miracles)  of  Christ 
and  of  St.  Peter  (c.  Cels.  ii.  14,  rvyx^^'^  "  '"•'V  -'ip"'  lUrptu  it  rtpi 

«S  ']r.Tti). 

What  gives  him  his  interest  for  the  present  purpose  is  that 
he  reconled  under  01.  202.  4  (a.d.  32-3:5)  the  darkness  which 
accompanied  the  Crucifixion ;  though,  since  the  evidence  is  at 
second  or  even  at  third  hand,  it  is  diflicult  to  disentangle  his 
actual  words,  (i.)  The  reference  in  tlie  middle  of  a  trs^ment 
quoted  by  Syncellus  from  the  Chronicon  of  Julius  Africanus  (Fr. 
50  ;  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  ii.  297, 477)  is,  as  Kouth  has  seen,  probably 
an  interpolation  due  to  Syncellus*  contused  recollections  of 
Eusebius.  (iL)  The  earliest  genuine  allusions  are  two  in  Origen  : 
c.  CeU.  ii.  33,  Phlegon  recorded  in  the  13th  or  14th  book  of  his 
Chronicles  the  eclipse  under  Tiberius  and  the  great  earthquakes 
of  that  time :  Comm.  in  3It.  134  (Delarue,  iii.  922),  heathen 
opponents  urge  that  an  eclipse,  such  as  the  Gospels  mention,* 
cannot  possibly  take  place  at  full  moon, — Phlegon  recorded, 
indeed,  an  eclipse  under  Tiberius,  but  not  an  eclipse  at  full 
moon,  (iii.)  But  though  he  did  not  mention  the  full  moon  in 
so  many  wonis,  an  Anonymiis  in  Cramer's  Catena  in  M(. 
p.  237 — followed  by  pseudo-Origen  in  Mt.  (see  Routh,  op.  cit. 
479) — does  assert  that  he  related  the  eclipse  as  a  marvel,  xafa.- 
iiiii;  y-yatcrx,  and  the  Christian  writer  naturally  understood 
by  the  '  paradox '  the  coincidence  with  the  full  moon,  (iv.)  A 
further  restoration  of  Phlegon  is  possible  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius  as  represented  in  the  Armenian  version,  in  Jerome's 
Latin  version,  and  in  the  quotations  of  George  Sj'ncellus.  'In 
the  same  year  as  the  Crucifixion  (i.e.  Tiberius  19 ;  see  below) 
the  following  notice  occurs  in  pagan  historians:  "the  sun  was 
eclipsed ;  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Bithynia,  and  most  of 
Nicsea  fell  to  the  ground "  :  still  more  precisely  Phlegon,  the 
celebrated  chronologer  of  the  Olympiads,  reg^ters  in  his  13th 
book,  under  01.  202.  4  [a.d.  32-33],  "an  eclipse  of  the  sun  more 
striking  than  any  previously  on  record,  for  it  became  night  at 
the  sLxth  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  stars  were  visible  in  the 
heavens ;  and  a  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia  overthrew  most 
of  Nicaea."'  Obviously,  these  two  quotations  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  one  another ;  the  first  and  more  general  looks  like 
a  summary  by  some  intermediate  writer  of  the  same  passage 
from  Phlegon  which  Eusebius  then  transcribes  direct  and  in  full. 

That  Phlegon  was  here  drawing  again  on  Christian  sources, 
whether  the  canonical  Gospels  or  not,  appears  not  to  have  been 
suspected  by  Origen  or  Eusebius,  but  in  face  of  the  mention  of 
the  '6th  hour'  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  he  borrowed  the  year  also  from  them ;  for  an 
annalist,  if  he  has  not  found  a  precise  date  in  his  authorities, 
is  bound  to  invent  one.  If  he  ascribed  the  portents  of  the 
Crucifixion  to  the  202nd  Olympiad  simply,  a.d.  29-33,  he  would 
not  stand  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  other  early  evidence. 
But  if  he  really  fixed  them  particularly  to  the  4th  year,  a.d.  33, 
he  is  the  only  witness  before  Eusebius'  time  to  do  so  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  most  probable  hj-pothesis  is  that  he  knew  from 
his  Christian  authorities  no  more  (and  from  the  Gospels  as  they 
stand  he  could  hardly  have  learned  more)  than  that  the  Cruci- 
fi.\ion  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  Tiberius'  reign,  and  fixed  on 
A.D.  33  because  he  may  have  already  found  reason  to  select 
that  year  for  the  Bithynian  earthquake. 

Eusebius,  however,"  found  Phlegon's  date  harmonize  admir- 
ably with  his  own  theory  of  the  length  of  the  Ministry,  and  so 
his  Chronicle  assigns  the  Baptist's  mission  (after  Lk  31)  to 
Tiberius  15,  the  mission  of  Christ  to  Tiberius  16,  and  the  Passion 
to  Tiberius  19  (a.d.  33).f  The  latter  item  is  guaranteed  both  by 
Syncellus,  hevi  lU"  tf,;  TiS-s.'tu  ^aratUs,  and  by  the  Armenian"; 
Jerome,  no  doubt  because  he  allotted  to  the  Ministry  only  two 
to  three  years,  and  not  like  Eusebius  three  to  four,  substitutes 
"Kberius  18. 

jS.  Far  more  important  is  the  tradition — found,  it  is  true,  in 


*  Mt  27«  =  ilk  1533  simply  rxi^ai  iyiur,;  but  in  Lk  2.3«  the 
true  text  appears  to  add  raw  nxitv  ixXt'xtfro;  with  XBCL,  both 
Egv-ptian  versions,  Origen  =/,  (rather  '/^  and  Cj-ril  of  Jeru- 
salem *j^. 

t  On  Eusebius*  reckoning  of  imperial  years  see  immediate]}- 
below. 


no  extant  authority  as  ancient  as  Phl^on,  but  found  in  so 
many  authorities  that  the  common  source  must  ascend  to  a 
remote  antiquity — which  fixes  the  Crucifixion  in  the  consulship 
of  the  two  Gemini,  or  ia  the  loUi  or  the  16th  year  of  "Tiberius, 
or  in  the  year  340  of  the  Greeks. 

L.  Rubellius  Geminus  and  C.  Fufius  (or  Rufius,  or  Rufus, 
or  Fusius)  Geminus  were  the  consuls  of  a.d.  29.  The  Seleucid 
era  (era  of  Alexander,  era  of  the  Greeks)  commences  Sept. 
B-C.  312,  so  that  its  340th  year  runs  from  Sept.  A.D.  28  to  Sept. 
A.D.  29.  But  this  same  spring  of  a.d.  29  can  be  reckoned, 
according  to  different  methods  of  calculation,  as  belonging 
either  to  the  15th  or  16th  year  of  Tiberius,  who  succeeded 
Augustus  in  Aug.  A.D.  14,  so  that,  on  the  strict  reckoning, 
the  passover  falling  in  his  15th  year  will  be  that  of  a.d.  29. 
But  the  imperial  year  might  sometimes  be  adjusted  to  the 
calendar  year — to  which  corresiwnded  the  consul's  tenure  of 
office,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31— by  beginning  a  second  imperial  year 
on  the  first  New  Year's  day  of  each  reign  :  compare  the  practice 
of  Trajan  and  his  successors  in  commencing  a  2nd  year  of 
tribunicia  poteitas  on  the  annual  inauguration  day  of  new 
tribunes  next  after  their  accession  (Lightioot,  Ignatius^, 
ii.  398).  In  this  case  the  loth  year  would  be  exactly  equi- 
valent to  a.d.  23,  the  16th  to  a.d.  29.  Or  again,  the  example 
of  the  chronographers-  suggests  that  the  converse  might  be 
done  and  the  fractional  year  simply  omitted,  each  emperor's 
first  year  beginning  on  some  fixed  day :  thus,  for  instance, 
it  will  be  shown  (see  below  in  part  iL  of  this  article.  The 
Apostolic  Age,  under  Felix  and  Festus,  p.  418)  that  Eusebius 
appears  to  commence  each  emperor's  1st  year  in  the  Sept.  follow- 
ing his  accession.  Either  year  then  is  compatible — but  the  15th 
more  normally — with  the  spring  of  a.d.  29,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  the  Gemini.* 

(i.)  Clement  of  Alexandria, '  With  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  and 
15th  of  .\ugustus,  so  are  completed  the  30  years  to  the  Passion  ; 
and  from  the  Passion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  42 
years  3  months,'  Strom.  L  147  (Potter,  i.  407).  (ii.)  Origen, 
perhaps  copying  Clement,  'If  you  examine  the  chronology  of 
the  Passion  and  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  from  Tiberius  15 
to  the  razing  of  the  temple,  42  years  are  completed,'  Horn,  in 
Hierem.  xiv.  13  (c.  a.d.  245  ;  Delarue,  iii.  217),  and  compare 
c.  Cels.  iv.  22.  (iiL)  Tertullian,  '  In  the  loth  year  of  [Tiberius'] 
reign  Christ  sufifered ' ;  '  the  Passion  .  .  .  under  Tiberius  Caesar 
in  the  consulship  of  Rubellius  Geminus  and  Rufius  lal.  Fufius] 
Geminus,'  adc.  Jud.  8  (but  the  authorship  is  doubtful),  (iv.) 
Hippolj-tus,  in  his  early  4th  book  on  Daniel  (ed.  Bratke,  p.  19), 
gives  two  irreconcilable  data,  "Kberius  18  [  =  a.d.  31,  32]  and  the 
consulship  of  '  Rufus  and  Rubellio,'  the  former  doubtless  his 
own  combination  of  a  three  years'  Ministry  (for  he  also  says 
that  Christ  suffered  in  his  33rd  year,  loc.  cit.)  with  St.  Luke's 
15  Tiberius,  the  latter  already  traditional ;  and  this  year, 
29  A.D.,  alone  reappears  in  his  other  works.  His  Chronicle 
{Chronica  Minora,  ed.  Mommsen,  I.  i.  p.  131)  reckons  2<)6  years 
from  the  Passion  to  the  13th  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  234-235  ; 
his  Paschal  Cycle  marks  the  32nd  year  as  that  of  the  Passion, 
and  since  it  was  a  recurring  cycle  of  112  years  beginning  in  a.d. 
222,  the  32nd  year  will  be  equivalent  to  a.d.  253,  or  141,  or  29. 
(v.)  Julius  Africanus,  as  represented  in  the  Greek  of  Eusebius' 
Demonstratio  Ecatigelica  and  EclogcB  Prophetical,  and  in  that  of 
Syncellus— Routh,  Hel.  Sac.  ii.  pp.  301, 302, 304— wrote  Tiberius  16, 
as  represented  in  the  Lat.  of  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Dan.  ix.  (Vallarsi, 
v.  6S3),  Tiberius  15 ;  but  since  all  authorities  agree  in  the 
equation  to  01.  202.  2  [  =  a.d.  30,  31],  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  16th  is  correct,  (vi.)  Pseudo-Cyprian,  Computus  de 
Pascha,  20  (a.d.  243:  Hartel,  iii.  267)  places  the  Passion  of 
Christ  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  16th  of  Tiberius  Caesar's 
reign,  (vii.)  Lactantius,  Dio.  inst.  iv.  x.  18,  'In  the  5th  of 
Tiberius,  that  is,  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini ' ;  Mort.  pers. 
2,  'in  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini.'  (viii.)  The  Abgar 
legend  as  given  in  Eusebius,  HE  L  13,  dates  the  Resurrection 
and  the  preaching  of  Thaddaeus  in  the  340th  year  [i.e.  of  the 
Greeks :  a.d.  28-29].  (ix.)  Of  one  other  authority,  the  apocr. 
Gospel  narrative  entitled  '  Acts  of  Pilate,'  the  value  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  date  of  its  composition,  and  on  the  true  reading 
of  its  chronology  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  both  these  points  call 
for  fuller  discussion. 

Date  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate.  — Tischendorf,  the  latest  editor 
(Evangelia  Apocrypha,  ed.  2,  1876,  pp.  312-410),  concludes  for 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  Lipsius,  the  latest  critic  {Die 
PUatus-Acten,  1886,  pp.  33,  40),  'not  before  about  the  middle  of 
the  4th,'  'probably  in  the  reign  of  Julian '  (a.d.  3'>1-363X  Appeal 
is  made  to  these  Acts  for  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  by  pseudo- 
Chrysostom  (a.d.  387 :  ed.  Bened.  viii.  App.  p.  277) ;  so,  too. 
Epiphanius  (a.d.  376 :  Hcer  1.  1)  states  that  certain  of  the 
Quartodecimans  commemorated  the  Passion  always  on  March 
25  in  deference  to  these  Acts,  though  he  himself  had  found 
copies  of  them  where  the  date  given  was  not  March  -25  but 
March  18,  Now,  if  in  a.d.  376  these  Acts  were  being  claimed  as 
the  authoritative  sanction  for  a  practice  unique  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  if  there  existed  already  divergent  traditions  of  the 
text  on  this  very  point  for  which  they  were  cited,  they  must 
siirely  have  had  "at  that  date  a  history  behind  them.  So  far 
from  having  been  written  under  Julian,  a  presumption  is 
raised  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  lost  Acts  published  under 

"  But  the  16th  year — see  below  under  Africanus  and  pseudo- 
Cyprian — may  also  be  a  combination  of  Lk  3i  (Tib.  15^^  as 
giving  the  beginning,  not  of  the  Baptist's  ministrv  only,  but  of 
Christ's,  with  the  estimate  of  one  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
Ministry  to  which  both  these  writers  adhered.  Julius  Hilari- 
anus,  however  (ir\fra,  p.  414»),  gives  both  Tiberius  16  and 
A.D.  29. 
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the  same  title  by  the  apostate  Thcotecnus  (miiiigter  of  the  per- 
seuutor  Maxiniin  Daza  :  Mason,  J'ergeculion  of  Diocletian,  pp. 
321-323),  who  perliajis  drew  from  them  the  idea  of  his  own 
forgerv.  That,  as  L:i)siu»  has  shown,  the  chronological  pro- 
lo^e  bears  in  all  the  extant  authorities  clear  traces  of  Kusebius' 
influence,  proves  no  more  than  that  these  Acts,  like  so  many 
«tber  apocrypha,  were  subject  to  successive  recastings.  Nor 
fcre  the  arguments  by  which  Harnack  {Chronologie,  pp.  603-012) 
reinforces  Lipsius  at  all  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
treatment  of  tlie  charge  i»  xtftticn  "ytyittr.roLi  seems  to  speak 
strongly  for  an  early  date  ;  for  even  if  Theotecnus  revived  the 
scandal,  which  is  possible  enough,  a  Christian  counterblast 
would  have  used  far  stronger  language  than  do  the  extant  Acts 
about  the  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  The  author  was 
not  improbably  a  second-century  Palestinian  of  Ebionite  tend- 
encies. 

Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate. — Tischendorf's  text  of  the 
prologue  translated  runs  :  '  In  the  15th  year  [so  with  two  Greek 
MSS  ;  two  others  and  one  of  the  two  Annenian  recensions — see 
Conybeare's  edition, i'tudto Biblica, i v., Oxford,  189ft— give '  18th' ; 
the  Latin,  the  second  Armenian,  and  apparently  the  Coptic  have 
'  19th ']  of  the  government  of  Tiberius  Cffisar,  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  Herod,  king  of  Galilee,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
rule,  on  the  8th  before  the  kalends  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  of 
March,  in  the  consulship  of  Ilufus  and  llubellio,  in  the  4th  year 
of  the  202nd  Olympiad,  Joseph  Caiaphas  being  high  priest  of 
the  Jews."  Undeniably,  the  references  to  Tiberius  19,  to  Ilerod 
and  his  19th  year,  to  01.  202.  4,  are  derived  from  Eusebius' 
Chronicle  ;  but  these  may  be  due  to  later  revision,  and  there 
are  other  data,  the  15th  of  Tiberius,  the  two  Gemini,  the  25th 
or  18th  of  March,  which  are  as  certainly  not  Eusebian,  though 
the  consulship  at  least  is  as  constant  a  factor  in  the  different 
versions  as  the  year  of  Ilerod  or  the  Olympiad.  Considering  how 
many  vicissitudes  befell  all  early  Christian  literature,  how  just 
the  ai)ocryphal  Gospels  would  be  picked  out  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  sacred  books  in  Diocletian's  persecution,  how  easily 
each  generation  (all  the  more  that  exuberant  fancies  were 
allowed  no  play  upon  the  canonical  records)  would  embellish 
such  material  by  aid  of  the  newest  lights,  it  is  no  unreasonable 
hypothesis  that  a  'Eusebian'  recension  has  influenced  all 
existing  copies,  while  two  of  them  still  betray  in  their  '  15th  of 
Tiberius '  a  relic  of  the  unrevised  document  in  a  point  where 
the  redactor  has  most  certainly  been  at  work.  On  this  view  no 
more  is  original  than  '  In  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the  8th 
[more  probably  15tb,  see  below]  before  the  kalends  of  April,  in  the 
consulship  of  Kufus  and  Kubellio,  in  the  high  priesthood  of 
Joseph  Caiaphas.' 

Here,  then,  are  nine  ante-Nicene  authorities,  of  whom  four 
('  Tert.',  Hipp. ,  Lact.,  Act.-Pil.)  give  the  consulship  of  the  Gemini, 
four  (Clem.,  Or.,  'Tert.',  Act.-Pil.)  Tiberius  15,  two  (Afr.,  Ps.- 
C ypr.)  Tiberius  16.  Five  post-Nicene  Western  authorities  on  the 
same  side  need  simply  be  catalogued  :  Libo-ian  Chronicle  (ad. 
354 ;  Lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  253)  '  under  Tiberius,  consuls  the 
tuo  Gemini,  March  25 ' ;  Julius Hilarianus,  De mundi  duratione 
xvi.,  and  De  die  paschce  et  mensis  xv  (both  a.d.  397  ;  Gallandi, 
viii.  238,  748),  'Tiberius  16,'  but  De  mund.  dur.  xvii.,  also  '369 
years  from  the  Passion  to  the  consulate  of  Caesarius  and  Atticus ' 
[A.D.  397],  which  clearly  cannot  mean  anything  lacer  than  a.d. 
29;  Sulpicius  Severus,  Chronica,  ii.  27  (a.d.  401),  'Herod  18, 
consuls  Fufius  Geminus  and  Rubellius  Geminus,'  where  the 
Herod  date  must  be  from  Jerome's  version  (a.d.  378)  of  Eusebius' 
Chronicle ;  Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei  xviii.  54, '  consuls  the  two 
Gemini,  March  25' ;  Prosper  Tiro,  Chronicon  (a.d.  433  :  Chronica 
Minora,  ed.  Mommsen,  i.  ii.  p.  409),  distinguishes  what  quidam 
ferunt,  i.e.  Jerome's  chronology,  from  the  usitatior  traditio  of 
'Tiberius  15,  consuls  the  two  Gemini.'  The  Western  Church, 
then,  during  the  century  a.d.  350-450,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Jerome's  Chronicle,  still  upheld  the  traditional  date 
for  the  Crucifixion  in  a.d.  29. 

y.  (i.)  Of  divergent  notices,  the  earliest  after  Phlegon— not 
counting  Hippolytus'  18th  of  Tiberius,  since  he  himself  discarded 
it — is  again  from  a  heathen  writing,  the  Acts  of  Pilate  by  Theo- 
tecnus. Eusebius(Hii'i.  9)thoughtitenoughproof  of  forgery  that 
they  ascribed  the  Crucifixion  to  Tiberius'  4th  consulship,  for  this 
fell  in  the  7th  year  only  of  his  reign  [a.d.  21],  and  Pilate  did  not 
even  reach  Judaea  till  the  12th.  But  Lipsius  (I.e.  p.  31)  points 
out  that  Tiberius'  next  consulship  in  a.d.  31,  though  Eusebius 
reckoned  it  the  5th,  is  the  4th  in  the  Fagti  Idatiani  (the  common 
ground-work  of  the  consular  lists  in  Epiphanius  and  the  Paschal 
Chronicle),  so  that  Theotecnus  may  really  have  meant,  not  a.d. 
21  but  A.D.  31.  (ii.)  Of  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  both  in  the  original 
and  (iii.)  in  Jerome's  version,  mention  was  made  in  connexion 
with  Phlegon  ;  of  its  followers  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  (iv.) 
Epiphanius  (a.d.  376;  Hcer.  Ii.  22-25)  writes  out  in  full  a  con- 
Bular  list  from  his  date  for  the  Nativity,  Jan.  b.c.  2,  to  his  date 
for  the  Baptism,  Nov.  a.d.  28.*  Beyond  this  point  the  Ministry 
extends  over  two  complete  consulships,  the  one  that  of  the  two 
Gemini,  the  second  that  of  Rufus  and  Rubellio,  and  closes 
only  in  the  third,  that  of  Vinicius  and  Longinus  Cassius. 
Obviously  intending  to  come  down  to  March  a.d.  31,  he  has,  by 
the  error — gross  even  for  him — of  splitting  into  two  the  single 
pair  of  A.D.  '29,  Rubellius  Geminus  and  Fufius  Geminus,  named 
in  fact  for  the  Crucifixion  the  consuls  of  a.d.  80.  It  is  possible 
that  behind  the  confusion  lies  some  older  authority  who 
reckoned  a  shorter  Ministry  with  the  Passion  under  Vinicius 

•  He  counterbalances  his  omission  of  the  consuls  of  a.d.  4, 
Aelius  Catus  and  Sentius  Saturninus,  by  inserting  between 
A.D.  6  and  7  the  fictitious  pair  Cesar  and  CapiLo.  His  consuls 
for  A.D.  13,  Flaccus  and  Silvanus,  are  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  real  names  Plancus  and  Sllius  Cteciua. 


and  Longinus  in  their  real  year,  (v.)  Paulus  Orosius  (a.d.  417  : 
Hist.  vii.  4.  13)  gives  Tlberms  17  for  the  Crucifixion,  presum- 
ably reckoning  two  years  as  from  the  Baptism  In  Tiberius  15. 

Summary  of  Patristic  Evidence  for  the  Civil 
Year. — A  review  of  this  witness  from  Phlegon  to 
Epiphanius,  from  'J'ertullian  to  Augustine  and 
Prosper,  sums  itself  up  in  two  questions  :  (i.)  Is  it 
d  jmori  probable  that  tradition  would  preser\  »■ 
independent  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ?  (ii.)  If  so,  do  the  data  suggest  that  such 
has  actually  been  the  ca^e  ? 

(i.)  Patristic  evidence  for  the  duration  of  the  Ministry  was 
passed  over  for  want  of  sjiace,  being  unnecessary  in  face  of  the 
full  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  and  unhelpful  because  it  is  all 
based  ultimately  on  them  ;  is  there  cause  for  thinking  that  the 
case  would  be  different  here  ?  Yes ;  for  while  the  date  of  the 
Nativity,  for  instance,  was  known  familiarly  to  too  few,  and  the 
length  of  the  Ministry  was  of  too  secondary  importance,  to  have 
given  occasion  to  a  constant  tradition,  the  conditions  are  quit« 
dissimilar  and  indeed  unique  in  respect  to  the  date  of  the 
Passion.  Here  was  to  every  Christian  eye  from  the  first  the 
turning  point  of  the  world's  evolution  ;  and  the  Church's  con- 
fession had  always  put  in  the  forefront  the  historical  setting 
'  under  Pontius  Pilate  ' — see  1  Ti  6i3  Tei;  /juLprv/iriratTX  ixi  Ilstr/ti/ 
UikKTW,  Ign.  Magn.  11  (with  Lightfoot's  note)  iv  Kctipii  rH; 
r,yt/M>tlx<  11.  n.,  and  the  early  Roman  Creed,  t«»  it/  II.  II. 
(rrauptuOivrx.  It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  improbable  that  a 
still  more  definite  dating  by  con.suls  or  by  regnal  years  of  the  em- 
peror may  have  been  noted  while  there  was  yet  opportunity,  and 
may  have  filtered  down  in  oral  tradition  or  lost  documents 
through  the  obscure  generations  that  intervene,  till  it  could 
come  to  light,  together  with  so  nmch  else  that  is  beyond  question 
primitive,  in  the  writings  of  the  age  of  TertuUian. 

(ii.)  But  do  the  facts  bear  out  what  is  thus  d  priori  not  im- 
probable ?  was  there  anything  in  the  review  of  authorities  that 
could  claim  to  be  a  date  of  this  sort  for  the  Crucifixion  ? 
Nothing,  clearly,  unless  it  were  a.d.  29  (consulship  of  the 
Gemini  =  15  Tib.  =?  16  Tib.)  ;  for  if  Phlegon's  a.d.  3'2-33  had  been 
traditional,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  reappeared  some- 
where or  other  in  the  ante-Nicene  Christian  testimony  ;  Hip- 
polytus' (ultimately  discarded)  18  Tib.  depended  simply  on 
a  combination  of  the  Johannine  chronology  of  the  Ministry 
with  Lk  31;  Theotecnus,  if  he  really  meant  a.d.  31,  probably 
arrived  at  it  by  the  same  process  ;  Eusebius  depended  jointly 
on  Phlegon  and  on  his  own  interpretation  of  St.  John  ;  Epi- 
phanius' chronology  is,  even  more  than  Eusebius',  independent 
of  all  predecessors.  It  is  easy  enough  to  rid  the  field  of  rival 
theories  ;  the  only  question  is,  to  what  epoch  does  the  evidence 
for  A.D.  29  go  back,  and  how  far  can  it  be  explained  on  other 
hypotheses  than  that  of  the  sur\ival  of  an  independent  and 
genuine  tradition  ? 

The  three  earliest  witnesses  for  the  consulship,  the  dating  that 
most  obviously  means  a.d.  29,  are  '  TertuUian,'  Hippolytus,  and 
the  Acts  of  Pilate.  Of  these,  Hippolytus,  at  least,  derived  it 
from  some  pre-existent  source,  for  (not  knowing  to  what  year  it 
really  belonged)  he  incorrectlj'  synchronizes  it  with  Tiberius  18. 
Further,  he  and  TertuUian  are  independent  of  one  another,  since 
the  latter  distinguishes  the  Gemini  as  Rubellius  and  Rufius  or 
Fufius,  the  fonner  (with  the  Acts  of  Pilate)  erroneously  as 
Rufus  and  Rubellio.  It  is  haixily  possible  on  the  evidence  that 
the  common  source  can  be  later  than  a.d.  150,  and  it  may  l>e 
indefinitely  earlier.  It  is  true  that  Phlegon  was  apnarently 
ignorant  of  the  tradition,  but  it  need  not  be  suppose<i  that  it 
was  universally  spread  by  Hadrian's  time,  and  after  ail  I'hlegon 
was  a  heathen,  and  not  likely  to  be  conversant  with  all  that  was 
being  handed  down  within  the  Christian  body. 

But  granting  this  antiquity,  can  the  year  still  be  accounted 
for  as  a  mere  deduction  from  the  Gospels,  in  the  sense  that  the 
consulship  is  a  secondary  date  developed  out  of  15  Tiberius  (the 
date  for  the  Passion  in"  Clement  and  Origen),  and  that  that  in 
turn  came  from  Lk  3i  ?  Possibly  ;  yet  it  is  surely  not  easy  to 
believe  that  the  evangelist's  synchronism  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Baptist's  ministry  with  a  certain  year  should  have  been  so 
widely  supposed  to  apply  to  the  whole  period,  not  only  before 
Christ's  Baptism,  but  also  as  far  as  his  Passion.  No  doubt  the 
Ptolemaian  A'alentinians  of  Ircnajus"  time  (Iren.  i.  i.  3,  iii.  1-3  ; 
II.  XX.  1,  xxi.  1)  based  calculations  on  30  years  as  the  whole  Life 
of  Christ,  which  is  really  the  Go8j>el  reckoning  for  his  age  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Ministry  ;  but  even  they  did  not 
leave  out  of  account  the  period  of  John's  sole  ministry. 

It  appears,  then,  not  indeed  certain,  but  possible 
and  even  probable,  that  a  trustworthy  Christian 
tradition  does  point  to  A.D.  29  and  the  con.sulatc 
of  the  Gemini  ns  tlic  year  of  the  Cnicifixion. 

3.  A  brief  rc\ir\\,  linally,  of  the  c\itli'ucc  for  the 
day  of  the  civil  munth. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  witnesses  are  Basilidians  quoted  by 
Clement  (Strom,  i.  147,  ed.  Potter,  p.  408),  who  varied  between 
Phamenoth  25,  Pharmuthi  25,  and  Pharmuthi  19  (March  21, 
April  20,  April  14].  To  March  25  a  larger  and  weightier  group 
subscribes  :  in  Latin,  'Tert.'  adv.  Jud.  S,  nunse Martio  tnnpori- 
liiis  paschce  die  viii  caleiidarum  Apriiium;  and  for  ii.'l.  viii 
kal.  Apr.  simply,  the  Liberian  catalogue  of  a.d.  35-!,  Julius 
Hilarianus  De  d%e  paschce  xv  (CtelUndi,  viiL  7i8X  Aug.  2>«  dv. 
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xviit.  54,  and  the  Mart^roloffium  HieroHffmittftwm :  in  Greek,  r^ 
T/M  ixrii  s«A«i>w  'Awftjikitn,  Hippolytus,  Cmmm.  i»  Dan,,  ei. 
Bratke,  p.  19  (so,  too,  the  s«4Ik  X^t«->««  in  his  pMchal  taUes  is 
tMiidtea  to  this  day) ;  Acta  Pilati,  •coording  to  the  Quarto- 
decimans  in  Epiphanius,  JJcer.  1. 1,  and  to  fBeudo4JbrysioeUKa 
(ed.  Bened.  viii.  App.  p.  277) — most  of  Tischendoifs  Greek  MS8, 
supported  by  the  LAtin  and  Armenian  renions  add  <s«<  irrit 
uxk;  riuTTT  M«#rMv :  ^ufutit  mf,  in  the  2MTMMf  itiyrrn  in- 
corpora  ted  in  the  Chtvnteon  PatekaU,  ed.  Ducanee,  pp.  224, 
225.  For  March  23  ore  three  witnesses :  Lactantius,  Div.  xnst.  iv. 
X.  16,  ante  dUi»  decimum  kalendarum  Apriiium ;  persons 
known  to  Epiphanius,  Le,,  r»W  ii  ««  rpi  iix»  3iMX»tiiit 
'ArfOJuan  •  and  the  Pasclial  Chronicler  (op.  eit.  p.  221X  rji  «y 
rni  Ma^i'«v  fuitii.  ^iptianiiis  had  further  seen  cc^es  of  the 
Ada  Pilati  which  g^re  March  18,  while  his  own  new  is  decided 
in  favour  of  yet  another  date,  March  20  :  Ucer.  L  1,  in  il  tSf4fut 
srr.}-^*^  I*  tin  [lege  iumn]  ELXcnci  it  «?;  rrumntt  vpi  iiM*.9trst 
xxAs>2m  '\wfiXXj»n  ri  wmtis  ytyttiwiiu'  vmXr.f^  iii,itSVt  rtXXi; 
kxft^ms  lytmutt,  n  Tf  wfi  iuutrpiSf  xs>.a>i^>  'AirfMjtn  *•> 
mrriiptt  rtrttiitmj  xxruXti^/ut  ;  Cf.  Hctr.  li.  23. 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  catena  is  the  unanimity 
with  wluch  (apart  from  some  of  the  Basilidians)  Christian 
anfiquity  attributed  the  Crucifixion  to  a  day  not  later  than 
March  25  ;  the  second,  tiiat  if  a  confusion  between  the  »•%* 
rrmufin/Mt  and  the  rirx»  m.»»rfi.rtu*t  be  allowed  for,  the  dates, 
March  23  and  25,  March  18  and  20,  pair  off  with  and  explain  one 
another— i.«.  if  Maich  25  was  understood,  not  of  the  Crucifixion 
but  of  the  Resurrection,  March  23  became  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion  ;  or  by  a  sinular  but  converse  process,  March  20 
mi^'ht  be  transferred  from  the  Resurrection  (with  the  Crucifixion 
on  March  18)  to  the  Crucifixion.  Thus  eliminatii^  the  three 
Basilidian  dates  as  probably  mere  Gnostic  fancies,  of  the  two 
pairs  that  alone  are  left,  March  lS-30  and  23-25,  March  25 
(Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Acts  of  Pilate?  etc.)  has  dearly  older 
and  better  testimony  than  March  23  (Lactantius,  some  known 
to  Epiphanius,  Patehal  ChronieU),  and  March  18  {ikrriyfacfm  of 
Acts  of  Pilate  older  than  Epiphanius)  than  March  20  (Epif^tanins 
himself).  But  these  ultimate  days,  March  18  and  25,  are  exactly 
a  week  apart,  and  verj-  likely  the  one  is  to  be  explained  as  a 
conscious  alteration  of  the  other  ;  but  which  of  wliich  ? 

For  that  day  of  the  two  for  which  authority  is  vastly  pre- 
ponderant, March  25,  Dr.  Salmon  in  an  admirable  article  on 
Hippolytus  {Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  iiL  92i)  looks  upon  that 
writer's  PatcJuU  Cycle,  published  about  A.D.  221,  as  the  single 
source.  Hippolytus  there  (very  erroneously)  supposes  that 
after  each  eight  years  the  full  moon  comes  round  to  the  same 
day  of  the  solar  month  again  ;  and  accepting  the  traditional 
date  A.D.  29  for  the  Crucifixion,  he  naturally  assumes  that, 
since  the  full  moon  in  A.D.  221  did  actually  iaSX  on  March  25, 
the  full  moon  in  a.d.  29, 192  or  &x2-t  years  eariier,  must  have 
fallen  on  the  same  day.  '  Actually  this  is  a  week  astray,  the 
true  day  being  March  18.  We  are  safe  in  presuming  that 
whenever  March  25  is  mentioned  as  the  day  of  the  Passion,  the 
Cycle  of  Hippolytus  is  the  source  of  the  account.'  Yet  this 
theor>',  simple  and  attractive  as  it  Is,  hardly  satisfies  all  the 
elements  of  the  problem.  It  might  be  possible  to  exfriain  the 
wide  acceptance  of  March  25  in  ooth  East  and  West  by  the 
dual  position  of  Hippolytus,  a  Greek  writer  on  Western  scul ; 
but '  Tert.,'  Adv.  Judaot,  if  genuine,  and  Hippolj-tus'  own  Com- 
mentar)-  on  Daniel,  would  still  stand  in  the  way  of  deducing 
March  25  as  the  day  for  the  Passion  directly  from  March  25  as 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  in  A.D.  221.  For  Tertullian's  Mon- 
tanist  writings  commence  about  a.d.  200,  and  his  whole  literary- 
activity  was  almost  at  an  end  by  a.d.  220,  so  that  if  the  first 
portion  of  the  adverfus  Judeeos'is  'certainly  Tertullian's,  and 
Tertullian's  while  still  a  churchman '  (Fuller  in  Diet.  Chritt. 
Biogr.  iv.  S27b\  its  clironology  cannot  be  due  to  the  Patehal 
Cyde  of  A.D.  221.  In  the  same  way  Hippolytus'  Fourth  Book 
on  Daniel  'was  apparently  written  much  earlier  than  the' 
ChronieU  and  Patehal  Tabiet  (Lightfoot,  Clement,  iL  392) ;  and 
a£  it,  too,  g^ves  March  25  for  &e  Passion  (from  whidi  also 
ultimately  comes  its  Dec.  25  for  the  Nativity,  see  above,  p.  406»X 
a  second  reason  is  supplied  for  pushing  back  the  origin  of  the 
tradition  of  March  25  into  the  2nd  cent. 

Genuine,  of  course,  the  tradition  cannot  be,  because,  as 
Salmon  says — see  also  the  table  given  earlier  in  this  article — not 
the  25th  but  the  18th  was  the  March  full  moon  in  A.D.  29.  But 
this  is  exactly  the  day  remaining  still  for  discussion,  that, 
namely,  which  was  given  in  copies  Epiphanius  had  seen  of  the 
Acts  of  Pilate.  It  is  true  that  even  in  these  Acts  Mardi  25 
is  supported  (i.)  by  all  existing  MSS  and  Torsicms ;  OL)  by 
those  Quartodecimans  who  regularly  kept  the  Pascha  on 
March  25  on  the  authority  of  the  Acts ;  (iiL)  by  pseudo- 
Ctirysostom  in  a.d.  387,  who  accepts  the  date  as  historically 
true  on  the  same  authority.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
ISth  is  amply  an  accidental  corruption,  IE*  instead  of  H'  before 
the  kalends  of  April ;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  it  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Acts,  altered  intentionally  at  some  early 
period,  whether  becamse  the  25th  was  already  then  the  more 
popular  date,  or  because  the  18th  was  increasingly  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  falling  before  the  equinox.  And  if  genuine 
in  the  Acts,  it  is  a  really  curious  and  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  a  possible  date  for  the  Crucifixion,  Friday  Nisan  14  of 
the  year  a.d.  29. 

Dr.  Salmon  indeed  says  (loe.  eit.)  that  '  it  is  obvious  that  if 
early  trustworthy  tradition  had  preserved  the  day  of  the  solar 
year  on  which  our  Lord  suffered,  the  Church  would  not  have 
perplexed  herself  with  calculations  of  paschal  full  moons.'  But 
(i.)  not  all  traditions  which  may  In  fact  be  true  were  necessarily 
known  to  be  true  to  the  ancients ;  (ii-)  after  all,  what  the 
Church  was  aiming  at  in  paschal  cycles  was  a  system  for  cal- 


culating beforehand  in  terms  of  the  mA»r  year  a  day  that  was 
not  solar  but  lunar.  As  pseudo-Chrysoetom  lucidly  points  out, 
the  different  data  of  the  chronolojn' of  the  Crucifixion  will 
not  oonretge  in  ordinary  years  ;  the  Church  could  only  imitate 
the  soasoo  as  far  as  was  practicable,  combining  elements  from 
the  s^ar  year  (the  equinox  as  a  first  term  a  quo),  frtMn  the 
lunar  year  (the  full  moon  as  a  second  term  a  quo),  and  front 
the  week  (FridayX  But  if  the  day  of  the  solar  year  had  been 
oonsideTed  alone,  the  full  moon  would  necessarily  have  been 
thrown  over,  and  tiie  full  moon  was  the  one  point  which  all 
Christians  united  in  treating  as  essential  to  a  proper  pssdial 
celebration.* 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  hokt  that  the  solitary  datiOM 
preserved  by  Epiphanius  does  add  a  sUght  additional  weigifat 
to  the  probability  that  the  Crucifixion  should  be  placed  on 
Friday  March  18.  a.d.  29. 

Conelusion. — To  sum  up  briefly :  the  separate 

results  of  live  lines  of  enquiry  harmonize  with  one 
another  beyond  expectation,  so  that  each  in  turn 
supplies  fresh  security  to  the  rest.  The  Nativity 
in  B.C.  7-6  ;  the  age  of  our  Lord  at  the  Baptism 
30  years  more  or  less  ;  the  Baptism  in  A.D.  26 
(26-27) ;  the  duration  of  the  Ministry  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  the  Crucifixion  in  A.D.  29  :  these 
five  strands,  weak  no  doubt  in  isolation,  become, 
when  woven  together,  the  strong  and  stable  support 
of  a  consistent  chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

LrrERATTRB. — For  all  the  preliminary  chronological  matter 
whi<^  underlies  subjects  such  as  that  of  this  article,  Ideler, 
Handbueh  der  mathematitehen  vnd  teehnittAen  Chronologit, 
2  vols.  1825,  is  still  standard.  Of  books  more  especially  dercied 
to  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  (Thrist  special  mentiM)  sboold 
perhaps  be  made  of  Vtleseler,  Chrtmol.  Sfnop*.  der  Bcauf. 
(Eng.  tr.  by  VenablesX  and  Caspari,  ChronoL  u.  geojg.  EMeU. 
(E.T.  by  EvansX  The  writer  of  the  present  article — some 
points  of  which  had  been  adumbrated  in  previous  studies  of 
his  own,  Patrittie  evidence  and  the  Gotpd  Chronologjf  in  the 
Church  Quarterlf  Review  for  Jan.  1898.  pp.  390-415,  and  A 
Patehal  HomHy  printed  in  the  Workt  of  St.  Chrgtottam,  in 
Studia  Bibliea,  iL  pp.  130-149,  Oxford,  1890— has  learnt  modi, 
and  derived  many  references  in  certain  parts  of  his  work, 
from  three  writers  (though  with  their  general  conclusioBS  be 
in  each  case  disagrees) :  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Scetiorum,  Londoo, 
1844  ;  Hort  on  Jn  6'*,  in  Westcott  and  Horfs  Greek  Tettament, 
1881,  App.  pp.  77-Sl;  and  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatut-Atien, 
Kiel,  1886. 


II.  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  Apostolic  Age  may  be  defined,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  as  the  period  lying  between 
the  Oucitixion  [A.D.  29,  less  probably  A.D.  30] 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Outside  these 
limits  lie,  no  doubt,  several  of  the  NT  writings,  for 
the  chronology  of  which  see  the  articles  on  them  ; 
but  NT  history  may  fitly  be  said  to  close  with 
the  great  catastrophe  of  .A..D.  70. 

These  first  40  years  of  Christian  history  are 
roughly  conterminous  with  the  labours  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  principal  documents  con- 
cerned are,  on  the  one  hand,  their  Epistles,  on  the 
other,  the  Acts,  one  half  of  which  book  is  in  effect 
devoted  to  each  of  the  two  great  apostles.  But  the 
writings  in  question  do  not  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  any  continuous  system  of  notes  of  time  ;  and 
the  chronology  must  be  based,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  such  synchronisms  as  are  given,  princiiially  in 
Acts,  with  Jewish  or  Roman  history,  namely — 

(1)  The  reign  of  Aretas  of  Damascus  (2(5o  ll*, 

cf.  Ac  9^). 

(2)  The  reign  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

(Ac  12i-»). 

(3)  The  famine  under  Claudius  (Ac  W^  12»). 
1-1)  The  proconsulsliip    of    Sergius    Paulns    in 

Cyprus  (Ac  13"). 

(5)  The*  expulsion  of    the    Jews    from    Kome 

under  Claudius  (Ac  18*). 

(6)  The    proconsulship    of    Grallio    in    Achaia 

(Ac  181^). 

*  The  only  exceptions  to  which  Dr.  Salmon  might  appeal  are  »» 
late  as  the  4th  cent.:  (i-)  the  Quartodecimans  and  Cappadodaos, 
said  by  Epi{^anius,  Hcer.  L  1,  aln-ays  to  observe  March  25  as 
their  rarxs ;  (iL)  the  Montanlsts  of  Asia  Minor,  said  by  psendo- 
(}hryso6tom  to  observe  the  14th,  not  of  a  limar  but  of  the 
'Asiatic'  solar  month  beginning  on  March  24,  so  that  their 
•r«»X*  '^U  always  on  April  6. 
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(7)  Tho  reign  of  llci'od  Agripna  li.,  and  mar- 

riage of  his  sister  Drnssilla  to  Felix  (Ac 
24='-«  25'»-26»-). 

(8)  The   procuratorships  of  Felix  and  Festus 

(Ac  21»  23*»  24^"-  ■"). 

(9)  The  Days  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Ac  20«-''). 
(10)  Tlie  persecution  under  Nero. 

Two  prcliininar>'  notes  may  be  offered  Jioru. 

a.  Imperial  Chronology. — Aiiffustus  died  Aug.  10,  a.d.  14  ; 
Tiberius  die<l  March  16,  A.n.  37 ;  Gaius  Caligula  died  Jan.  24, 
A.D.  41 ;  Claudius  died  Oct.  13,  a.d.  54 ;  Nero  died  June  0, 
A.D.  68. 

b.  Authorities  for  the  Period  outside  NT  Writers.— Ihcae  are 
principally  three :  for  Jewish  affairs,  Josephus  ;  for  Roman, 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius :  and  as  they  are  o^-oasionally  incon- 
sistent with -one  anotiier,  it  is  important  to  define  their  position 
and  opportunities  as  historians,  (i.)  Taeitus,  l«>rn  not  later  and 
prolttkbly  not  much  earlier  than  a.d.  54,  published  his  latest 
work,  the  Annals,  or  history  of  tho  empire  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero,  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  rei^. 
c.  A.D.  115  ;  but  the  work  as  now  preserved  is  imi>erfect,  bein^; 
deficient  for  the  ten  years  a.d.  37-47,  besides  two  shorter  tecu/i«' 
in  A.D.  30  and  Wi-68.  The  materials  at  his  command  for  all  at 
least  that  passed  in  Rome  were  ample,  though  his  anti-imperial 
tendencies  may  colour  his  version  of  the  facts  in  relation  not 
only  to  tiie  emiierors,  but  to  their  ministers  or  favourites. 
(ii.)  Suetonius,  tiie  junior  of  Tacitus  by  some  20  years,  wrote 
his  Lives  of  the  Ccesars  (from  Julius  to  Domitian)  under  Hadrian, 
probably  about  a.d.  120.  As  private  secretary  to  that  emperor, 
he  may  have  had  access  to  additional  personal  details  about  the 
earlier  sovereigns,  such  as  distinguish  his  anecdotal  biographies 
from  the  more  ambitious  and  more  orderly  liistory  of  Tacitus. 
(iii.)  Josephus,  the  liistorian  of  Judaism,  "was  more  strictly  a 
contemporary  of  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Churcli  than 
Suetonius  or  even  Tacitus.  Born  in  a.d.  37-;5S  and  brought 
up  in  Jems.,  he  left  that  city  for  three  years'  stay  among 
the  Essenes,  a.d.  5:>-o0,  and  left  Pal.  on  a  mission  to  Rome  in 
a.d.  C3-64.  His  share  in  the  Jewish  revolt — for  he  commanded 
in  Galilee,  and  was  talcen  prisoner  at  Jotapata — did  not  prevent 
him  from  espousing  at  once  the  Roman  cause,or  attaching  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Thus  his  works  on  the 
Jewish  War  (written  before  a.d.  79)  and  on  the  Antiquities 
(completed  in  Domitian's  13th  year,  a.d.  9;!-i>4)are  dominated  by 
the  distinct  purpose  of  presenting  himself  and  liis  countrymen 
in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible  to  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  writer  in  Rome  enjoying  imperial  patronage,  who 
had  spent  in  Pal.  most  of  the  years  with  whose  events  this 
article  is  concerned,  was  unusually  well  placed  for  ascertaining 
the  facts,  and,  except  where  his  '  tendency '  lias  to  be  discounted, 
his  testimony  cannot  be  dismissed  off-hand  even  when  con- 
fronted with  that  of  Tacitus. 

1.  Aretas  at  Damascus. — This  Aretas  (the  fourth 
Aretas  in  the  line  of  Nabatcean  kings,  on  which 
dynasty  see  Sehiirer,  HJP  l.  ii.  348  tf.)  reigned 
within  the  rough  limits  B.C.  9-A.D.  40  ;  the  e.xact 
dates  are  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  (a)  that  he 
reigned  over  47  years,  inscriptions  being  extant 
of  his  48th  ;  (/3)  that  he  died  somewhere  between 
the  death  of  Tiberius — which  brought  to  a  close 
operations  begun  against  him  at  that  emperor's 
order  by  the  legate  of  Syria,  Vitellius  (Ant.  XVIII. 
V.  1,  3) — and  tlie  middle  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  his  successor  Abias  is  found  waging  war  on 
Izates  of  Adiabene  (about  a.d.  48  ;  Ant.  XX.  iv.  1). 
But  Damascus  did  not  belong  to  Nabataja,  and 
was  certainly  under  direct  Roman  administration 
in  A.D.  33-34,  and  in  a.d.  62-63,  for  Damascene 
coins  of  these  years  are  extant  and  bear  the  heads 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  respectively,  without  any 
such  allusion  to  the  local  prince  as  was  invariable 
in  the  coins  of  client  states.  It  must  have  come, 
then,  into  the  hands  of  Aretas  after  a.d.  33-34; 
if  by  force,  the  empire  would  hardly  have  sull'ered 
the  Nabatajan  line  to  reign  unmolested  till  A.D. 
106  ;  if  by  grant,  the  donor  must  almost  certainly 
have  been,  not  Tiberius,  whose  quarrel  with  Aretas 
has  just  been  mentioned,  but  Caligula,  who,  unlike 
Tiberius  (see  the  instance  of  Herod  Philip  in  the 
next  section),  encouraged  the  dependent  prince- 
lings of  the  East.  [The  silence  of  Tacitus  will 
then  admit  of  easy  explanation,  the  Annals  being 
defective  throughout  Caligula's  reign.]  In  this 
case,  St.  Paul's  escape  from  the  ethnarch  of  the 
city  must  be  placed  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  A.D.  37  ;  in  any  case  not  earlier  than  a.d.  34. 

2.  Reign  and  Death  of  Herod  A(jripj>a  I. — The 
tetrarchy  of   Herod  Philip  (Lk  .3')  was   on  his 


death,  about  A.D.  3Ji-34,  incorporate<l  by  Tiberius 
into  the  province  of  Syria,  but  'not  many  days' 
after  the  accession  of  Gaius  (March  16,  a.d.  37) 
was  conferred  with  the  title  of  king  on  Herod 
Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  then  living  in  Rome ;  and 
to  this  territory  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  was  added 
in  A.D.  39-40,  and  Jiula^a,  Samaria,  an  '  Abilene 
on  Claudius'  accession,  early  in  A.D.  41.  Agrippa 
reigned  altogether,  according  to  BJ,  three  years 
over  the  wliole  kingdom,  and  tliree  years  over 
the  tetrarchies,  according  to  Ant.,  lour  years 
under  Gaius, — three  over  Philip's  tetrarchy  and 
the  fourth  over  Antipas'  as  well, — and  three  under 
Claudius  over  all  Pal.,  the  year  of  his  death  being 
'  the  7th  of  his  reign  and  54th  of  his  life.'  The  dis- 
crepancy concerns  Gaius'  reign  only  (Ant.,  the  later 
and  fuller  work,  appears  the  more  accurate),  and 
'  three  years '  under  Claudius  are  common  to  both 
accounts.  But  Ant.,  as  has  just  been  said,  also 
speaks  of  '  the  7th  year,'  which  (reckoned  from  the 
spring  of  A.D.  37)  suggests  A.D.  43-44  rather  than 
44  simply.  Against  this,  however,  may  be  set 
the  evidence  of  Agrippa's  coinage,  which  appar- 
ently goes  on  to  a  9th  year ;  *  for  even  if,  as  is 
likely  enough,  the  Jewish  kings  commenced  a 
fresh  year  on  tlie  Ist  of  Nisan  following  their 
accession, +  the  9tli  year  cannot  possibly  have 
begun  before  Nisan  1,  A.D.  44,  and  even  then 
only  if  the  original  grant  from  Caligula  preceded 
Nisan  1,  A.D.  37,  so  that  Agrippa's  second  year 
may  have  begun  on  that  day.  The  coinage  reck- 
oning by  itself  would  suggest  rather  A.D.  45  than 
44  ;  Josephus  would  be  compatible  with  the  latter 
part  of  A.D.  43  ;  the  two  in  combination  are  most 
easily  reconciled  by  a  date  in  A.D.  44  after  Nisan 
(DJ  II.  xi.  6 ;  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2, 
XIX.  v.  1,  viii.  2). 

3.  Tlie  Famine  under  Claudius. — On  Agrippa's 
death  Judaea  is  made  again  into  a  procuratorship 
under  Cuspius  Fadus.  He  intervenes  in  a  q^uarrel 
between  the  Jews  of  Peroea  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  seizes  and  executes  the  brigand  leader 
Tholomajus,  and  from  that  time  forward  keeps 
Juda?a  clear  of  similar  disturbances  ;  then  (rcre) 
enters  on  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  at  Jerus. 
over  the  custody  of  the  high  -  priestly  rolies.:^ 
'  About  this  time,'  Kara  tovtov  rbv  Kaipjv,  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son  Izates  beconie  con- 
verts to  Judaism ;  the  story  and  antecedent  circum- 
stances are  related  at  length,  and  it  is  added  that 
Helena,  seeing  that  their  kingdom  was  at  peace  and 
her  son  envied  even  by  foreigners  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection he  enjoyed,  desired  to  go  up  to  the  temple 
at  Jerus.,  Avhile  Izates  made  great  preparations  of 
gifts  to  be  ottered  tliere.  Her  arrival  was  pecu- 
liarly well-timed,  for  famine  was  raging  '  at  that 
moment,'  /card  rbv  Kaipbv  tKelvov.  But  Josephus 
does  not  say  that  all  this  happened  under  Fadus. 
On  the  contrary,  having  digressed  to  relate  what 

*  See  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  ed.  2  (1881),  p.  130.  The 
ascription  of  these  coins  to  llerotl  Agrippa  n.  is  impossible  ; 
de  Saulcy,  however,  thinks  them  Jewish  torgeries,  and  Madden 
speaks  hesitatingly,  not  having  seen  the  coins  themselves.  But 
if  the  electrotypes  may  be  trusted,  the  figure  is  c^uite  certain, 
and  there  appears  no  reason  except  the  chronological  difflculty 
for  doubting  them. 

t  See  the  Gemara  of  Babylon,  Tractate  Jiofh-hashanah  or 
the  Nexo  Year,  fol.  2a:  'Our  rabbis  teach  that  a  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  on  the  29th  Adar  has  completed  a  year 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  Nisan  1.' 

X  The  emperor's  answer  to  the  deputation  sent  to  Rome  on 
this  subject  is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Riifus  and  Pompeius 
Silvanus ;  and  if  these  were,  as  is  generally  assumed,  consuUs 
s%>recti  of  A.D.  45,  the  letter  will  fall  somewhere  after  the  early 
months  of  that  year.  [Older  editors  read  rpi  ririri^pan  ««X«.8i> 
'UuJ^iov,  but  the  latter  word  is  simply  a  retranslation  of  lulii 
in  the  inferior  Latin  MSS  ;  Niese  omits  it,  and  marks  a  lacuna.  1 
But  to  date  by  other  than  the  consults  ordinarii  would  be  so 
unusual,  if  not  unexampled,  that  (especially  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  p;irticular  s^iffeeti) 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  must  be  considered  doubtful. 
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was  contemporary  mth  Fadus,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  Helena  and  Izates,  he  continues  the 
digression  through  the  long  chapters  XX.  ii.  iiL  iv., 
bringing  tlie  history  of  Adiabene  down  to  a  point 
much  later  even  than  this  visit:  and  then,  after 
returning  to  Fadus  and  recording  the  revolt  and 
death  of  Theudas  under  him,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  his  successor  ■was  Tiberius  Alexander,  'in 
whose  time  it  chanced  that  the  great  famine  in 
Judiea  occurred  in  which '  Helena  acted  so  gener- 
ously. After  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  related  except  the  execution  of  the  sons  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  Cumanus  comes  as  the  new 
procurator  ;  in  the  Sth  year  of  Claudius  [A.D.  48], 
Herod  king  of  Chalcis  dies.  These  two  last  events 
are  reversed  in  BJ :  '  after  Herod  of  Chalcis'  death 
Claudius  gives  his  kingdom  to  the  younger  Agrippa, 
;uid  Cumanus  succeeds  Alexander.'  Both  accounts, 
in  fact,  treat  the  two  changes  as  practically  sim- 
ultaneous, so  that  Josephus  certainly  places 
Cumanus'  arrival  in  A.D.  48.  Thus  the  whole 
tenure  of  both  Fadus  and  Alexander  falls  within 
the  limits  of  the  years  44-48  A.D. ;  and  since  the 
bulk  of  the  events  recorded  under  the  former  is 
considerably  the  greater,  Alexander  cannot  have 
arrived  before,  say,  the  spring  of  A.D.  46.  This 
is  the  terminus  a  quo  for  Helena's  visit ;  and  as 
Helena  had  not  apparently  heard  of  the  famine 
before  she  arrived,  it  is  the  terminus  a  quo  for 
the  famine  also,  while  Josephus'  language  leaves 
no  doubt  that  '  the  great  famine '  ran  its  whole 
course  under  the  same  governor.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  it  should  be  placed,  or  placed  partly, 
in  A.D.  47  ;  it  is  certain  that  even  the  earlier  part 
of  the  crisis  cannot  be  placed  before  A.D.  46  {Ant. 
XX.  i.  1,  2,  ii.  1,  5,  v.  1,  2 ;  BJ  u.  xii.  1). 

4.  The  Proconsulship  of  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus. 
— The  name  of  this  governor  has  been  found  in 
a  Cypriote  inscription  eri  IlavXov  [apdji-rdrov  'in 
Paul  us'  proconsulship,'  but  unfortunately  without 
any  sjTichronism  which  would  fix  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  dedication  to  Claudius  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Curium  in  Cyprus  by  the 
proconsul  L.  Annius  Bassus,  '  in  accordance  with 
a  decision  pre\-iously  taken  by  the  proconsul  Julius 
Cordus,'  is  signed  '  in  the  12th  year,'  i.e.  of  the 
emperor,  A.D.  52.  Cordus'  tenure,  if,  as  seems  to 
be  implied,  he  was  Bassus'  immediate  predecessor, 
will  cover  the  year  51,  so  that  in  neither  of  those 
two  years  can  place  be  found  for  Paulus.  (Ces- 
nola,  Cyprus,  p.  425;  Boeckh,  CIG  2632.) 

5.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  under 
Claudius  is  recorded  in  Suetonius  {Claudius  25), 
ludcEOS  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit ;  but  as  this  writer's  method  is  to 
group  together  the  events  in  any  one  reign  of 
similar  character — in  this  case  dealings  with  the 
provincials — no  suggestion  of  a  date  is  given  at 
all.  Tacitus,  whose  Annals,  however,  are  extant 
during  the  last  seven  years  only  of  Claudius'  reign, 
A.D.  47-54,  says  nothing  of  the  Jews,  though  he 
mentions,  under  A.D.  52,  the  expulsion  of  the 
astrologers  from  Italy,  a  measure  at  once  '  cruel 
and  ineffective.'  Orosius,  A.D.  417  (Hist.  vn. 
vi.  15),  is  the  earliest  authority  to  give  a  date, 
Claudius  ix.  =  A.D.  49,  quoting  it  as  from  Josephus  ; 
but,  in  fact,  Josephus  is  as  silent  as  Tacitus,  not 
about  the  date  only,  but  about  the  whole  matter. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Orosius 
had  access  to  Josephus  direct ;  the  only  other 
reference  to  him  (vn.  ix.  7)  appears  to  be  repeated 
from  Jerome's  Chronicle.  It  must  therefore  remain 
imcertain  whether  or  not  Orosius'  source  in  this 
case  is  trustworthy.  [Ramsay  (St.  Paid,  p.  68) 
supposes  that  all  Orosius'  dates  for  events  under 
Claudius  are  a  year  too  early  (as  might  easily 
be  the  case  if,  for  instance,  he  was  copying  a 
chronicler  like  Eusebius,  whose  1st  of  Claudius 
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began,  not  in  Jan.,  but  in  Sept.  A.D.  41 ;  see  below. 
No.  8.  a),  so  that  this  expulsion  would  then  rather 
belong  to  A.D.  50.] 

6.  The  Proconsulship  of  Gallio  in  Achaia  most 
fall  after  A.D.  44,  in  which  year  (Dio  Cassias, 
Ix.  24)  this  province,  taken  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  15 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ruled  thenceforward  by 
legati  propratore  (dm-iffrpaniyoi),  was  restored  to 
the  control  of  the  senate,  and  to  adminbtration  by 
proconsuls  (ap$i>xaToi).  Further,  if  Gallio  so  far 
shared  the  disgrace  of  his  famous  brother  Seneca 
— who  was  only  recalled  in  A.D.  49  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  8)  from  an  exile  that  had  lasted  about  eight 
years — that  he  would  have  been  passed  over  while 
it  lasted,  then  the  terminus  a  quo  \s  not  44  but 
49,  or  rather,  since  the  proconsuls  entered  on  their 
provincial  governments  early  in  the  year,  A.D.  50. 
At  the  same  time,  the  distinction  between  the 
method  of  appointment  to  imperial  and  to  sena- 
torian  provinces  was  just  this,  that  the  emperor 
was  quite  unfettered  in  his  choice,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  aU  ex-holders  of  oflSces  in  Rome,  ex-con- 
suls and  ex-praetors,  succeeded  naturally  to  sena- 
torian  governorships;  Dio,  for  instance  (loc.  cit.), 
describes  this  very  change  as  one  from  selection  to 
lot :  TTjy  bi  'Axo-i"-"  «ai  'Hji'  Majccdofiay  cuperciis 
ipxovaw  i^  ovrtp  b  Ti^pios  ^p^e  SiSofifpas  driSwKey  6 
K\a.{t8ios  Tore  T(p  K\rip<p.  Still,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  candidates  obnoxious  to  the  government 
either  did  not  stand  at  all,  or  were  unsuccessful 
by  arrangement  at  the  balloting.  Gallio,  then, 
entered  on  office  in  Achaia  certainly  not  before 
A.D.  44,  and  probably  not  before  49,  or  even  50.* 

7.  The  Reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Mar- 
riage of  Drusilla  to  Felix. — This  Agrippa,  .son  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  at  his  fathers  death  was 
thought  too  young  to  succeed ;  but  on  the  death 
of  another  Herod,  his  uncle,  king  of  Chalcis,  in 
the  Sth  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  48),  he  obtained  that 
principality,  from  which  he  was  transferred  after 
Claudius  had  completed  his  12th  year,  i.e.  about 
the  beginning  of  A.D.  53,  to  the  two  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Lysanias,  i.e.  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine.  On  this  accession  to  new  dignity  he 
bestowed  his  sister  Drusilla  in  marriage  on  Azizus 
of  Emesa,  a  husband  whom,  not  long  after,  fier  oi' 
roXvv  xpo'op,  she  deserted  for  the  Roman  pro- 
curator Felix.  Thus,  if  Josephus'  order  of  events 
is  correct,  St.  Paul's  appearance  before  Felix  and 
Drusilla,  which  was  after,  but  not  very  long  after, 
Pentecost  (Ac  20^«  241-**),  cannot  fall  in  A.D.  53,  but 
at  earliest  in  A.D.  54  (Ant.  XX.  v.  2,  vii.  1,  2). 

8.  a.  The  Procuratorship  of  Felix. — The  events 
which  led  up  to  the  deposition  of  the  last- 
mentioned  procurator,  Cumanus  (appointed  in  .\.D. 
48),  are  related  in  full  by  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  vi. 
1-3,  more  briefly  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  54  ;  the  two 
writers,  whUe  consistent  in  the  main  about 
Cumanus,  differ  seriously  in  regard  to  Felix.  Both 
agree  that  troubles  broke  out  between  the  Gali- 
leans and  Samaritans,  originating,  says  Josephus, 
in  an  assault  on  Galileans  travelling  up  to  Jerus. 
for  one  of  the  feasts.  Both  agree  that  the  Roman 
soldiery  intervened ;  that  the  quarrel  was  taken 
before  Quadrat  us,  legate  of  Syria,  who  investigated 
the  responsibility  of  the  Roman  officials  for  their 
conduct  in  relation  to  it :  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  was  the  deposition  of  Cumanus.  Both  agree 
further  on  the  date  ;  for  Tacitus  records  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.D.  52,  Josephus  mentions  the 
recall  of  Cumanus  immediately  before  the  notice 
of  the  completion  of  Claudius'  12th  year,  Jan.  A.D. 
53.     On  the  other  hand,  Josephus,  throughout  the 

*See  also  Bamsay,  Expotitor,  March  1887,  p.  206:  Seneca 
addressed  his  de  Ira  to  his  brother,  not  under  Uie  adoptive  name 
Gallio,  bat  under  the  name  Kovatus ;  and  if  it  ia  true  that  he 
wrote  this  treatise  after  his  return  frcMn  eidle,  it  follows  that  his 
brother's  adoption,  and  subsequent  appointment  to  a  proconsul- 
ship under  the  name  Gallio,  must  also  be  not  earlier  than  A.n.  49. 
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story,  speaks  of  Curaanus  as  the  only  governor, 
whether  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  or  Judaea.  Tacitus 
gives  Cumanus  in  Galilee  and  Felix  in  Samaria 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction;  which  of  them  ruled  Juda;a 
proper  is  not  said  by  him  in  so  many  words  (by  his 
authority  perhaps  not  at  all),  but  he  apparently 
assumes  it  to  be  Felix,  whom  he  introduces  as 
iampridem  Iiichv(c  impositus.  Thus  in  Josephus, 
Cumanus  is  the  only  procurator  arraigned  before 
Quadratus,  and  even  he  is  sent  off  to  the  imperial 
tribunal ;  in  Tacitus,  Cumanus  and  Felix  are 
equally  involved ;  but  since  Felix  was  brother  to 
Pallas,  the  emperor's  favourite  and  minister,  the 
legate,  to  avoid  having  to  condemn  him,  puts  him 
on  to  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  his  partner  in 
guilt,  who  is  condemned  then  and  there  for  the 
crimes  of  both. 

How  are  these  divergences  to  be  reconciled?  The  answer  is 
not  without  a  direct  bearinff  on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life  ;  see  below,  No.  8.  b.  Let  it  be  conceded,  then,  to  Tacitus, 
that  Felix  must  have  been  holding  some  position  in  Samaria  of 
sufHcient  rank  to  qualify  him  as  one  of  the  iwtiiw*  for  Cumanus' 
trial.  So  much,  indeed,  is  warranted  by  Josephus'  statement, 
that  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  continually  urging  goo<i 
government  on  Felix  when  procurator,  '  lest  he  himself  should 
incur  blame  before  the  populace  for  having  requested  his 
ajipointment  from  the  emperor'  {Ant.  xx.  viii.  5),  a  request 
which  was  more  natural  if  Felix  were  already  known  in  Palestine. 
Some  of  the  best  modern  authorities  (Mommsen,  Roman  Pro- 
vinces, En^.  tr.  ii.  202  ;  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  313)  follow  Tacitus 
further  still.  But  Josephus,  after  all,  is  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  history  of  his  own  countiy  during  his  own  life- 
time ;  and  to  him  it  must  be  conceded  in  turn  that  Cumanus' 
rule  certainly  included  Judaea  (in  the  narrower  sense)  with 
Jerus.,  and  that  Felix  was  probably  only  a  subordinate  of  his 
in  Samaria.  Prejudice  against  so  near  a  relation  of  Pallas  made 
it  easy  for  Tacitus  or  his  authority  to  project  back  on  to  the 
earlier  years  of  Felix'  residence  something  of  the  position,  and 
a  share  of  the  misdeeds,  of  his  later  procuratorship. 

A  third  authority  for  the  dates  of  Felix'  tenure 
is  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius — the  Armenian  VS, 
with  some  MSS  of  Jerome's  tr.,  placing  his  arrival 
in  the  11th  year  of  Claudius,  the  other  Lat.  MSS 
in  the  10th.  [In  the  Bodleian  MS  of  the  Jerome, 
this  note  commences  in  the  second  of  the  two  lines 
given  to  the  10th  year,  is  continued  through  the 
two  lines  of  the  11th  year,  and  ends  in  the  first 
line  of  the  12th.]  But  how  are  these  imperial 
years  reckoned  ? 

So  much  weight  is  laid  by  Hamack  (Chronolope,  pp.  233-237) 
on  Eusebius'  evidence,  that  this  preliminary  difficulty  must  be 
disentangled  in  some  detail.  Both  Hamack  himself  (ib.  p.  234) 
and  Lightfoot  (e.g.  Biblical  Essays,  p.  223,  n.  2  ;  but  this  essay 
is  as  old  as  a.d.  18G3)  assume  a  reckoning  in  the  case  of  each 
emperor  from  his  own  swcession-day.  But  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely  that  a  chronicle,  where  every  year  is  reckoned 
continuously  from  Abraham,  should  admit  in  the  parallel  column 
of  imperial  years  a  system  pcri>etually  changing  ;  and  if  Titus, 
though  he  reigned  three  months  of  a  3rd  year  (June  79-Sept. 
81  A.D.),  or  Trajan,  though  he  reigned  six  months  of  a  20th  year 
(Jan.  98-Aug.  117  A.D.),  are  yet  allotted  only  two  and  nineteen 
years  respectively,  it  seems  clear  that,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  imperial  years  are  manipulated  into  accord  with  the  more 
fixed  arrangement.    But  two  questions  still  remain. 

(i.)  Where  did  Eusebius  fix  his  new  year?  It  is  natural  to 
think  first  of  Jan.  1,  the  commencement  of  the  Boman  consular 
year.  But  Eusebius  was  an  Extern,  and  in  the  East  the  year 
was  all  but  universally  commenced  about  September.  The 
Jewish  civil  year  began  in  Septemlier ;  the  old  Attic  lunar  year 
in  July ;  the  old  Macedonian  lunar  year  in  October ;  the 
calendars  of  Asia  Minor  in  imperial  times  used  the  Macedonian 
months  made  into  a  solar  year,  commencing  Sept.  23 ;  the 
similar  calendar  of  Syria  used  the  same  months  in  the  same  way, 
only  that  each  month  was  pushed  down  one  place,  so  that  the 
year  presumably  began  at  the  end  of  October ;  the  Alexandrian 
year  on  Aug.  29 ;  the  era  of  Alexander  or  the  Greeks  was 
reckoned  from  Sept.  B.C.  312;  the  Indictions,  an  invention  of 
Eusebius'  own  day,  were  counted,  certainly  from  September, 
probably  from  Sept.  a.d.  312.  The  strong  presumption  that 
Eusebius  would  range  himself  with  all  this  mass  of  usage  is  re- 
inforced by  his  use  of  the  Olympiads  as  parallel,  year  by  year,  to 
his  own  years  of  Abraham,  for  the  Olympiads  began  in  July,  and 
a  year  that  began  on  Jan.  1  must  be  out  of  reckoning  with  an 
Olympiad  year  for  either  its  first  or  last  six  months. 

(ii.)  Granted,  then,  that  each  Eusebian  year  began  in  the 
September  of  a  Julian  year,  can  that  Julian  year  be  conclusively 
fixed  1  Now,  the  starting-point  of  the  Olympiads  is  known  to  be 
July  of  the  Julian  year  B.C.  776 ;  if,  therefore,  a  fixed  relation 
ia  established  between  Eusebian  years  of  Abraham  and  Olym- 
piads, a  fixed  relation  between  Eusebian  and  Julian  years 
loUowB.    Unfortunately,  the  two  versions  of  the  Chronicle  differ 


by  one  year  as  to  which  year  of  Abraham  is  parallel  to  Ol.  1.  1, 
the  Armenian  giving  Ann.  Abr.  1240,  Jerome  1241,  and  so 
throughout.  That  Jerome  is  the  more  trustworthy  is  now, 
through  the  labours  of  Hort  and  Lightfoot,  recognised  even  by 
scholars  who  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the  Armenian  (so,  e.g., 
Hamack,  Vhronologie,  p.  113  fl.);  aii<l  in  this  particular  case  two 
83'nchronisni8  of  years  of  Tiberius  with  the  Olympiads,  the  one 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  Chronicle  (Jerome),  and  repeated  in 
the  Prcep.  Eeang.  of  Eusebius  himself  (x.  9. 1),  the  other  given  in 
the  note  on  the  Crucifixion  (both  Jerome  and  the  Annenian), 
clench  the  proof.  In  the  first  case  Tib.  15  is  said  to  coincide 
with  01.  201,  or  more  fully  in  the  Prcep.  Evang.  with  01.  201.  4. 
Now,  in  the  Chronicle  itself  Tib.  15= Abr.  2044  (Jerome  and 
Armenian)=01.  20L  4  Jerome,  but  01.  202.  1  Arm.  In  the 
second  case  the  date  for  the  Crucifixion  is  supported  by  appeal 
to  Phlegon's  date,  Ol.  202.  4.  Now,  Tiberius  19  (which  is  un- 
questionably Eusebius'  date  for  the  Passion,  see  previous  art. 
p.  413»)=Abr.  2048  (Jerome  and  Arm.)=OL  202.  4  Jerome, 
Ol.  203.  1  Arm.  Clearly,  then,  the  parallelism  of  the  coluuuu 
is  right  in  Jerome,  wrong  in  the  Armenian. 

It  follows  from  this  investigation  that,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  Tiberius  1  =  U1.  198.  2  (Jerome) 
=  Sept.  A.D.  14  to  Sept.  A.D.  15;  Gaius  l  =  Ul.  204.  1 
(Jerome)  =  Sept.  37-Sept.  38  A.D.  ;  Claudius  l  =  Ol. 
205. 1(  Jerome)  =  Sept.  41-Sept.  42  A.D.;  Nero  1=01. 
208.  3  (Jerome)  =  Sept.  55-Sept.  56  A.D.  As  the  true 
accession-days  of  these  four  emperors  were  Aug. 
19,  A.D.  14;  Mar.  16,  A.D.  37;  Jan.  24,  A.D.  41; 
Oct.  13,  A.D.  54,  an  entirely  consistent  result  is 
obtained,  namely,  that  Eusebius  commences  the  \st 
regnal  year  of  each  emperor  in  the  September  next 
after  his  accession.  When,  therefore,  he  puts  the 
arrival  of  Felix  in  Claudius  11,  he  means  not  (as 
Harnack  says)  Jan.  51  to  Jan.  52,  but  Sept.  61  to 
Sept.  52,  and  his  evidence,  instead  of  contradict- 
ing, comes  into  line  with  that  of  Tacitu.s  and 
Josephus. 

b.  'The  Departure  of  Felix  and  Arrival  of 
Festus. — The  chronology  of  so  large  a  period  of 
St.  Paul's  apostleship  can  be  reckoned  without 
difficulty  backwards  and  forwards  from  his  iin- 
prisonment  at  Caesarea,  that  this  date  of  Felix' 
recall  becomes  the  most  important  of  the  series  of 
synchronisms  that  have  been  under  discussion. 
Yet  there  is  none  about  which  opinions  vary  more 
widely,  years  so  far  apart  as  a.d.  55  and  61  being 
preferred  by  diflereut  enquirers ;  wliat  may  be 
called  the  received  chronology  (Wieseler,  Chron. 
des  apost.  Zeitaltcrs,  pp.  66-99  ;  Lightfoot,  Biblical 
Essays,  pp.  217-220  ;  Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  182,  and 
the  bibliography  there  given)  assigning  it  to  A.D. 
(61  or)  60,  but  not  earlier,  while  a  few  older 
writers,  reinforced  now  by  Harnack  (o.c.  p.  233 fl".), 
push  it  back  to  quite  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  A.D.  55  or  56.  Blass  (Acta  Ap.  pp.  21-24) 
leaves  the  question  open,  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
against  the  '  received '  view  ;  Ramsay  (see  No.  9, 
below)  modifies  the  latter  by  one  year,  to  A.D.  59. 

(i.)  Arguments  for  the  later  date,  A.D.  60  or  61. 

o.  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  two  years 
before  Felix'  recall,  addresses  him  as  '  for  many 
years  past  a  judge  of  this  nation,'  iK  iroWGiv  irOiv 
6vTa  KpiTTjv  TV  iOvei  rovriii  (Ac  24^*'-="),  a  phrase 
which  it  is  said  cannot  mean  less  than  six  or  seven 
years'  procuratorship,  i.e.  from  52  to  58  or  59  A.D. 
But  it  has  just  been  shown  from  Tacitus  that 
Felix  had  been  in  Samaria  before  lie  came  into 
office  in  Judaea;  and  since  St.  Paul's  purpose  is 
naturally  to  press  all  that  could  truly  be  said  of 
Felix'  experience,  he  would  not  too  minutely 
distinguish  between  his  present  position  as  pro- 
curator and  his  previous  position  as  a  subordinate. 
The  h-r)  TToWd  are  therefore  to  be  reckoned  from 
an  indeterminate  point  previous  to  A.D.  52,  and  no 
certain  deduction  of  any  sort  can  be  drawn  about 
them. 

p.  Josephus,  after  the  mention  of  Nero's  acces- 
sion,  records  as  all  happening  under  Felix  :  the 
death  of  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa ;  the  succession 
of  Aristobulus  in  Chalcis,  and  readjustment  of 
the  dominions  of  the  younger  Agrippa  ;  the 
jealousy    between    Felix    and    the     high     priest 
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Jonathan,  and  the  reign  of  terror  which,  after 
Jonathan's  assassination,  prevailed  at  each  of  the 
feasts  ;  the  appearance  of  various  robber  chiefs  or 
impostors,  especially  a  certain  Egyptian ;  and 
l.istl}',  the  '  great  quarrel '  between  tlie  Jewish  and 
S\Tian  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  (Ant.  xx.  %-iiL  4-8). 
Kow,  this  long  succession  of  incidents  cannot,  it  is 
said,  be  brought  within  less  than  five  or  six  years, 
I.e.  from  Oct.  54,  Nero's  accession,  to  60  A.D., 
especially  as  the  rising  of  the  Eg5-ptian  was  already 
'before  these  days'  (Ac  21**)  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  arrest,  two  years  from  the  end  of  Felix' 
tenure.  But  two  considerations  deprive  this  line 
of  argument  of  a  good  deal  of  its  force. 

(1)  Josephus  naturally  groups  together  all  he  has  to  say 
about  Pal.  under  Felix.  That  he  does  this  after  Xero's  acces- 
sion, means  that  he  conceived,  not  that  the  whole  state  of  things 
described  began  only  then  to  be  true,  but  at  most  that  the 
niain  part  of  Felix'  government,  and  its  most  striking  events, 
belonged  to  the  new  reign ;  and  this,  if  Felijt"  procuratorship 
began  in  A.D.  52,  could  easily  be  the  case  so  long  as  it  ended  not 
earUer  than  a.d.  57  or  5S.  Exact  information  about  the  latter 
date  Josephus  obviously  did  not  possess,  or  he  would,  as  in 
other  cases,  have  given  it. 

(2)  The  various  events  described  were  not  necessarily  succes- 
sive. The  political  arrangements  in  Galilee  or  Chalcis,  the 
growing  disorder  in  Jerus.,  the  risings  in  Palestine,  may  all  have 
been  in  progress  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Even  the  revolt  of 
the  Eg>'ptian  is  not  given  as  the  last  in  order  of  time  of  a  series  of 
such  events,  but  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  decep- 
tions practised  on  the  highlj-wronght  minds  of  the  populace  by 
uiiracle-mongers  of  all  sorts ;  for  whereas  the  rest  led  their 
followers  off  into  the  wilderness  with  the  promise  of  signs  and 
wonders,  'a  fellow  from  Egypt  about  this  time,"  zct*  rtvnr  sit 
xiipii,  gave  render^ous  for  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  that  from  thence 
he  might  show  how  the  walls  of  Jerus.  should  fall  down  at  his 
biddi^.  At  the  same  time,  if  this  rising  is  to  be  placed  under 
Isero  at  all,  then  St.  Paul's  arrest  cannot  fall  before  Pentecost 
55,  or  rather,  if  the  full  natural  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  »»•  rtinn  tit  r.cupSt,  before  Pentecost  56,  and  Felix* 
recall  before  the  summer  of  57  or  rather  5S  a.o.     • 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  arguments  used 
to  support  the  'received'  date,  A.D.  60,  wiU  not 
bear  the  whole  weight  placed  on  them,  but  that, 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  do  suggest  a  year  not 
earlier  than  A.D.  58,  or  at  any  rate  than  57.  The 
arguments  used  on  the  other  side  must  now, 
in  turn,  be  subjected  to  examination. 

(ii.)  Arguments  for  an  early  date,  A.D.  55  or  56. 

o.  Eusebius'  Chronicle  places  Festus'  arrival  in 
Nero  2,  i.e.  according  to  Hamack,  in  the  year 
Oct.  55-Oct.  56  A.D. ;  and  Eusebius'  chronology  of 
the  procurators  is  probably  derived  from  Julius 
Africanus  (A.D.  220),  who,  whether  through  the 
JexcUih  kings  of  Josephus'  contemporary,  Justus 
of  Tiberias,*  or  through  personal  enquiry  (for  he 
lived  in  Palestine),  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  arriving  at  the  facts.  But,  again,  a  twofold 
answer  may  be  given.  (1)  In  any  case  Eusebius' 
true  date  for  Festus  is  Nero  2  =  Sept.  56-Sept.  57 
.\.D.,  see  above,  p.  418'*.  (2)  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  chroniclers  were  tempted  to  invent 
dates  for  all  undated  events  of  historical  interest ; 
and  as  Festus'  connexion  with  St.  Paul  would 
deter  a  Christian  from  passing  him  over  without 
mention,  it  is  possible  that  Eusebius  (or  Africanus), 
if  the  usual  authorities  failed  him,  simply  set  him 
exactly  midway  between  his  predecessor  Felix, 
A.D.  51-52,  and  his  successor  Albinus,  A.D.  61-62. 

For  the  last  procurator,  Gessius  Florus,  Eusebius  gives  Xero 
10  =  Sept.  »>4-Sept.  65  a.d.  ;  this  agrees  well  enough  with 
Josephus'  statement  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  n-ar — Aug. 
66  A.D. — fell  in  the  12th  vear  of  Sero  (i.e.  on  Josephus*  system 
Oct.  65-Oct.  66)  and  2nd  of  Florus,  Ant.  xx.  xi.  1.  For  Albinus, 
the  last  but  one,  Eusebius  has  Nero  7  =  Sept.  61-Sept.  62  a.d.  ; 
and  Josephus  relates  that  a  certain  \Tsionary  was  brought  before 
Albinus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  four  years  before  the  war, 
i.«.  Oct.  62  A.D.,  BJ  VI.  V.  3,  so  that  Eusebius'  date  is  at  any  rate 
tne  latest  possible,  and  is  very  likely  correct. 

j3.  Felix  on  his  recall  was  prosecuted  before 
Nero  by  the  leading  Jews  of  Caesarea,  and  *  would 

*  Photius,  cod.  33,  read  this  book,  and  says  that  it  extended 
from  Moses  to  the  death  of  the  last  Jewish  prince,  Herod 
Agrippa  u.,  in  A.D.  100. 


certainly  have  been  condemned  for  his  wrong- 
doings towards  the  Jews  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas,  who  at  that  moment  stood  very  high  in 
Nero's  favour,  interceded  on  his  behalf,'  Ant.  XX. 
viii.  9.  Now,  according  to  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  14, 
15,  Pallas  was  removed  from  office  not  long  before 
Britannicus  celebrated  his  14th  birthday ;  and 
Britannicus  was  bom  just  after  his  father  Claudius' 
accession,  circa  Feb.  41  A.D.  But,  again,  if  Pallas' 
retirement  fell  in  Jan.  55  x.n.,  and  Felix'  trial 
preceded  it,  the  latter  must  have  fallen  in  the  very 
first  months  of  Nero's  reign,  and  Festus  must  have 
come  out  as  procurator  in  the  stimmer  of  A.D.  54 
under  Claudius,  a  result  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  and  reconcile  Avith  the  other  authorities. 

Hamack,  o.e.  p.  238,  on  the  ground  of  the  confusion  which 
besets  even  the  best  chronologists  through  the  different  methods 
of  reckoning  imperial  years,  conjectures  that  Tacitus  has  mis- 
takenly put  Britannicus"  14th  birthday  for  his  15th,  so  that  the 
whole  story  should  be  transferred  from  a.  d.  55  to  56.  But  this  is 
unlikely  :  in  the  first  place,  because  Taratus  rackons  his  years, 
as  a  Roman  naturally  would,  by  consulships,  and  not  by  regnal 
years  of  the  emperor  at  all ;  in  the  second  place,  because  the 
det£ul  about  Britannicus'  age  introduces  the  account  of  his  mnrder, 
and  that  was  far  too  crucial  an  event  to  be  likely  to  be  misdated. 
It  seems  obvious— there  is  certainly  no  reason  against  the  view 
— that  Pallas  retained  sufficient  influence  in  the  early  years  after 
his  retirement  to  be  able  to  secure  immunity  for  his  feuaaQy. 
Tacitus  expressly  says  that  he  stipulated  that  no  inquiry-  shouM 
be  made  into  his  conduct  in  office,  a  very  different  attitude  to 
what  most  fallen  ministers  had  to  adopt  under  the  empire. 
Doubtless,  Josephus  exaggerates  when  he  speaks  of  Xero  at  the 
date  of  the  trial  as  ucXirTs  ir.  rtrt  itk  rm.%;  iyitt  ixi^ttt,  but 
this  appears  to  be  only  his  way  of  accounting  for  the  acquittal 
of  an  oppressor  of  the  Jews. 

Stated  as  a  proof  for  the  year  a.d.  55  or  56,  this 
argument,  too,  breaks  down  ;  but  if  restated  with  a 
more  modest  scope,  it  will  be  found  not  without 
force.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  would  not  have  gained  their  case  against 
Felix  had  Poppaea  already  acquired  that  ascendency 
over  Nero  which  enabled  them  under  the  ne.xt 
procuratorship  to  win  their  cause  in  the  matter  of 
the  temple  wall  against  Festus  and  Agrippa  com- 
bined. Ant.  XX.  viii.  11.  It  is  under  A.D.  58  that 
this  woman's  first  introduction  to  Nero  is  recorded, 
but  it  was  not  till  A.D.  62  that  she  set  the  crown 
to  her  ambition  by  marrying  him,  Tacitus,  Ann. 
xiiL  45,  46,  xiv.  60  fl^.  It  was  in  the  same  year, 
62,  that  Pallas,  who,  according  to  Ann.  xiv.  65, 
was  too  rich  and  too  slow  in  dying  for  Nero's 
avarice,  was  poisoned.  Not  improbably,  the  in- 
terest of  Claudius'  favourite  waned  with  that  of 
Claudius'  daughter,  so  that  it  was  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  same  year  saw  the  murder  of 
Octavia  to  make  room  for  Poppaea,  and  the  murder 
of  Pallas.  Anyhow,  considering  the  respective 
histories  of  Pallas  and  Poppaea,  the  years  57,  58 
(59?)  would  appear  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
Felix'  acquittal  better  than  the  years  60,  61. 

In  the  result,  then,  the  arguments  for  the  ex- 
treme position  on  either  side  have  been  shown  to 
be  equally  devoid  of  conclusive  force.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  set  of  them,  though  it  does  not 
establish  its  own  c^se,  tends  to  disprove  the 
I  opposite.  The  facts  about  Pallas  and  Poppaea,  not 
:  to  speak  of  the  evidence  of  Eusebius,  do  not  prove 
that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  as  early  as  55  or  56, 
but  they  do  seem  to  exclude  a  date  as  late  as  A.D. 
60.  Conversely,  the  account  of  Felix'  procurator- 
ship  in  Josephus,  though  it  does  not  show  that  he 
was  governor  as  late  as  60  or  61,  does  seem  to  show 
that  he  remained  later  than  A.D.  56.  The  prob- 
abilities, therefore,  both  sides  being  considered, 
concentrate  themselves  on  the  intermediate  years 
.\.D.  57-59  for  Felix'  recall  (A.D.  55-57  for  St 
Paul's  arrest). 

9.  The DaysofUnleavenedBread(Ac2ffi-')iaSt. 
Panl's  third  missionary  joum^  have  lately  been 
brought  again  into  notice  by  Kamsay  (Expositor, 
May  1S96,  p.  336)  as  a  date  which  'can  be  fixed 
not  merely  to  the  year,  but  to  the  month  and 
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day.'  '  The  Passover  was  celebrated  and  the  Days 
of  Unleavened  Bread  were  spent  in  Philippi. 
Thereafter  the  company  started  for  Troas  ;  and 
their  voyage  continued  into  the  fifth  day.  In 
Troas  they  stayed  seven  days ;  the  last  complete 
day  that  tliey  spent  there  was  a  Sunday,  and  they 
sailed  away  early  on  a  Monday  morning.  Now, 
on  the  system  common  in  ancient  usage  and 
followed  by  Luke  .  .  .  the  seven  days  in  Troas  .  .  . 
began  with  a  Tuesday  and  ended  with  a  Monday. 
Further,  the  Tuesday  of  the  arrival  in  Troas  must 
be  also  counted  as  the  fifth  day  of  the  voyage.' 
'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  party  started  from 
Philippi  on  a  Friday.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  whether  the  company  started  on  the 
first  morning  after  the  Days  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Considering  that  the  plan  was  to  reach  Jerus.  by 
Pentecost,  and  that  time  was  therefore  precious, 
we  need  not  hesitate  as  to  this  point.  .  .  .  The 
slaying  of  the  Passover  in  that  year  fell  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  Thursday,  and  the  Seven  Days  of 
Unleavened  Bread  continued  till  the  following 
Thursday.  That  was  the  case  in  a.d.  57,  but  not 
in  any  oi  the  years  immediately  around  it.' 

On  this  thesis  three  remarks  stigpest  themselves,  (i.)  The 
calculation  of  days  from  the  departure  from  Troas  back  to  the 
departure  from  Philippi,  and  the  inference  that  the  latter  was 
made  on  the  earliest  day  possible,  Nisan  22,  are  probable, 
though  not  absolutely  certain,  (ii.)  The  only  years  considered 
by  Ramsay  as  open  to  discussion  are  a.d.  56-59.  '  But  these  years, 
though  they  include  the  latest,  do  not  include  the  earliest 
possible  dates  for  the  end  of  the  3rd  missionary  journey  and  the 
arrest  at  Jerusalem,  which  of  course  followed  this  passover  at 
Philippi  at  the  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  a.d.  55  was  even  found 
(see  No.  8.  b,  above)  to  be  so  far  one  of  the  three  most  likely  years, 
and  for  security's  sake  a.d.  54  may  be  also  taken  into  account, 
(iii.)  The  uncertainty  which  day  in  any  year  was  really  kept  as 
Nisan  14  is  always  considerable.  Most  investigators,  and 
Ramsay  among  them,  appear  to  think  that  the  question  is 
solved  by  labelling  the  first  evening  on  which  the  new  moon 
was  visible  Nisan  1.  But  the  Jews  must  before  this  have  modi- 
fled  the  method  of  simple  observation  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  calendar  or  cycle  (Chron.  of  the  Gospels,  above, 
p.  411),  and  any  such  cycle  no  doubt  deviated  not  infrequently 
from  the  results  of  simple  observation.  Certainly,  the  days  of 
the  terrnimix  paschalis  or  Nisan  14  for  these  years  according  to 
the  Alexandrine  cycle,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  ever  since  the  4th  cent.,  differ  sensibly  from  those 
supplied  by  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri  or  Wieseler's  Chronologie  p. 
115  (and  accepted  by  Ramsay),  being  always  one  day,  and  some- 
times two  days,  the  earlier.* 

A.D.         Alexandrine.  Lewin.  "Wieseler. 

54  Apr.  9,  T.  Apr.  10,  W. 

55  Mar.  29,  Sa.  Mar.  30,  Su. 

56  Apr.  17,  Sa.  Mar.  19,  F.  Apr.  18,  Su. 
(or  Mar.  18?  Th.) 

57  Apr.  5,  T.  Apr.  7,  Th.  Apr.  7,  Th. 

68  Mar.  25,  Sa.  Mar.  27,  M.  Mar.  27,  M. 

69  Apr.  13,  F.  Apr.  15,  Su.  Apr.  15,  Su. 

Now,  supposing,  as  seems  a  fair  estimate,  that  the 
Alexandrine  date  is  the  earliest  possible  for  each 
year,  and  two  daj's  later  the  latest,  Nisan  14  may 
nave  been  a  Thursday  in  any  of  the  three  years 
A.D.  54  (Apr.  11),  56  (Mar.  18),  57  (Apr.  7).  What, 
then,  can  fairly  be  claimed  for  Ramsay's  investiga- 
tion is,  that  against  the  other  three  years,  A.D.  55, 
58,  59,  a  certain  presumption  of  improbability  does 
remain  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  two  later  of  these 
three  years  this  result  serves  to  confirm  the  result 
attained  in  tlie  last  section.  Combining  this  with 
the  previous  enquiry,  A.D.  56  and  57  appear  the 
probable  alternatives  for  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
arrest,  A.D.  58  and  59  for  the  recall  of  Felix  and 
clo.se  of  the  two  years'  captivity  at  Ca^sarea. 

10.  The  Persecution  under  Nero,  and  Martyrdoms 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. — That  tlie  two  apostles 
were  martyred  on  the  same  day  is  an  erroneous 
deduction  from  the  common  festival  on  June  29, 
which  is  really  the  day  of  the  common  translation 
of  their  relics  to  the  safe  concealment  of  the  Cata- 

•  That  the  Alexandrine  date  is  always  beforehand  with  the 
date  depending  on  simple  observation  will  be  due  to  the  cycle 
computators  reckoning  Nisan  1  from  the  time  of  astronomical 
new  moon,  not  from  the  time,  about  30  hours  later,  when  it 
first  became  visible  to  observers. 


combs  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  Tusco 
et  Basso  coss.  (A.D.  258).  But  that  l)oth  were 
martyred  at  Home,  and  both  under  Nero,  has  been 
in  eflect  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church ; 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  some  date  under  Nero, 
headed  the  Roman  epi.scopal  list  in  Julius  Africanua 
(Uarnack,  Chronologie,  pp.  124  tt".,  171);  according 
to  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  they  taught  together 
in  Italy,  and  were  martyred  (card  rbv  avrbv  Kaipdv 
(ap.  Eus.  HE  ii.  25 ;  c.  A.D.  170) ;  and  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  himself,  addressing  the  Corinthians  about 
A.D.  96,  sets  before  their  eyes  '  the  noble  examples 
of  our  own  generation,'  tne  good  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  that  great  multitude  of  elect  which 
was  gathered  together  with  them  in  divers  suffer- 
ings and  tortures,  women  being  exposed  as  Danaids 
and  Dirces(l  Clem.  v.  vi.  :  ffvvijdpoladr)  voXv  irXijdoi). 
That  the  '  great  multitude '  is  that  of  the  Neroniau 
martyrs,  would  be  all  but  certain  from  the  parallel 
account  in  Tacitus  of  the  inultitudo  ingens  and 
addita  ludibria  of  the  Christian  victims  of  Nero 
[Ann.  XV.  44) ;  and  the  whole  proof  is  clenched  by 
the  coincidence  of  Tacitus'  mention  of  the  emperor's 
gardens— i.e.  the  horti  Neroniani  on  the  Vatican 
hill — as  the  scene  of  the  executions,  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  Gaius  (ap.  Eus.  U.E.  ii.  25;  c. 
A.D.  200),  that  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  rested  on  the 
Vatican  as  those  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way. 

But  the  date  of  the  apostles'  martyrdom,  if  it  fell  in  the 
Neronian  persecution  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  have  been 
far  removed  from  the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  July  a.d.  64,  since 
Tacitus  says  expressly  that  it  was  to  provide  scape-goats  to  bear 
his  own  responsibility  for  the  arson  that  Nero  first  devised  ao 
attack  on  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Suetonius  speaks  of  the 
punishment  of  Christians  under  Nero  in  general  terms  and  with- 
out assigning  any  particular  date  :  Nero  16  (in  the  middle  of  a 
list  of  things  animadversa  severe  et  coercita)  afflicti  suppliciis 
Christiani  genus  hominum superstitionis  novce  ac  maleJUce.  But 
Suet,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  dates  at  all ;  and  further  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  Neronian  trials  did  settle  for  good  the 
crucial  question  of  the  illegality  of  Christianity,  while  yet  it  is 
clear  from  Tac.  that  the  violence  of  the  first  outbreak  stood  out 
as  something  vastly  different  in  degree  if  not  in  kind  from  the 
normal  condition  of  occasional  martyrdoms  which  followed.  It 
is  true  again  that  Eusebius  assigns  the  apostles'  death  to  the 
very  end  of  Nero's  reign,  a.d.  68.  But  he  gives  this  date  to  the 
whole  persecution,  as  the  last  and  worst  of  all  Nero's  crimes. 
As  he  did  not  use  Latin  writers,  Tacitus'  account  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  has  no  idea  that  the  persecution  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  flre  at  Rome,  of  which  he  only  speaks  in  the 
vaguest  terms  under  Nero  9  (10)  iij,!rpr<rfj-'i  ytyi>ttci  irckXti  it 
'Piiccr,.  The  actual  year  he  doubtless  selected  because  his  (or 
rather  Africanus')  chronology  of  the  Popes,  calculated  back  from 
cent.  3  by  the  years  of  their  tenure  of  office,  brought  the 
accession  of  Linus,  and  therefore  the  apostles'  martyrdom,  to  a.d. 
67-68.  What  is  really  important  is  that  he,  like  Clement,  closely 
associates  the  two  apostles  with  the  rest  of  the  victims  of  the 
persecution  ;  and  this,  taken  into  connexion  with  the  evidence 
of  Tac.  and  of  Gaius,  seems  to  fix  their  death  to  within  a  year  at 
any  rate  of  the  great  fire,  middle  of  a.d.  64-middle  of  65  (Hamack, 
o.c.  p.  240,  still  more  precisely,  July  a.d.  64  ;  but  this  is  to  limit 
the  possibilities  unreasonably.] 

Probably,  modern  writers  would  not  have  been 
so  reluctant  to  admit  this,  if  the  received  chron- 
ology had  not  prolonged  St.  Paul's  first  Roman 
captivity  till  at  least  the  spring  of  A.D.  63,  so  that 
the  two  years  or  less  which  would  intervene  before 
his  martyrdom  on  the  dating  just  suggested  would 
be  insufficient  to  cover  what  is  known  or  reason- 
ably conjectured  about  his  final  missionary  journey. 
But  it  has  been  now  shown  (see  Nos.  8.  b,  9)  that  not 
60,  but  58  or  59,  is  the  true  date  of  Festus'  arrival 
in  Juda;a,  and  therefore  not  63,  but  61  or  62,  the 
end  of  the  two  years  (Ac  28*")  of  the  first  Roman 
captivity.  Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to  supiKJse 
that  the  two  to  four  years  which  intervene  in  this 
revised  chronology  are  too  few  to  satisfy  the  evi- 
dence as  to  St.  Paul's  movements?  Properly  perhaps 
this  enquiry  belongs  to  a  later  stage  in  the  investi- 
gation ;  but  as  it  stands  outside  the  Acts,  and 
establishes  the  terminus  ad  quern,  parallel  to  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  article,  there  is  a  special  advantage 
in  speaking  of  it  at  this  place. 

That  St.  Paul  after  his  release  carried  out  the 
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desire  long  before  expressed  by  him  (Ro  15*)  to 
go  on  from  Konie  to  Spain,  is  made  more  than 
probable  by  the  testimony  of  St,  Clement,  that  the 
apostle  'preached  righteoasness  to  the  whole  world, 
and  reached  the  boundary  of  the  West'  (fxi  rd 
Tfpua  TTjs  ditrews  eXduv,  ad  Cor.  v.),  and  of  the 
Muratorian  Canon  [c.  a.d.  200],  profectionem  Pauli 
ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  prqficiscentis.  For  a  journey 
to  districts  so  untouchea,  where  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  would  still  have  to  be  laid, 
at  least  a  year  must  be  allowed  ;  and  six  months 
more  must  be  added  for  the  preaching  on  the  route 
through  Southern  Gaul — Marseilles,  Aries,  Nimes, 
Narbonne — if  the  roXarjo  to  which  Crescens  was 
sent  (2  Ti  4'")  was,  as  Eosebius,  ME  iii.  4,  and 
other  Greek  Fathers  suppose,  not  the  lesser  Gaul 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  greater  Gaul  of  the  West. 

That  St.  Paul  also  revisited  the  East  results 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  and  even  critics  who, 
like  Hamack  {o.c.  p.  239,  n.  3),  reject  these  Epistles 
as  a  whole,  admit  that  genuine  accoimts  of  St. 
Pauls  movements  after  his  release  have  been  in- 
corporated in  them.  But  for  the  journey  to 
Ephesus  and  Macedonia  (1  Ti  1*),  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Crete  (Tit  1'),  for  the  final  visits  to 
Troas,  Miletus,  and  perhaps  Corinth  (2Ti  4»^»), 
for  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  (in  EpLrus  ;  Tit  3"),*  a 
second  eighteen  months  are  required. 

Thus  three  fuU  years,  though  not  necessarily 
more,  appear  to  have  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's 
departure  from  and  return  to  Rome  ;  and  it  foUows 
that  if  his  martyrdom  in  the  first  great  outbreak 
of  Xero's  persecution  holds  good,  of  the  two  alter- 
native years  to  which  his  release  was  narrowed 
down  (No.  9,  above),  a.d.  61  has  an  advantage  over 
A.D.  62,  and  A.D.  56,  58  over  A.D.  57,  59  as  the  years 
of  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem  and  of  his  journey  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome. 


So  far,  then,  ten  points  from  Jewish  and  secular 
history  have  been  fixed  with  more  or  less  prob- 
ability :  (1)  Aretas  in  possession  of  Damascus, 
certainly  not  before  A.D.  34,  probably  not  before 
A.D.  37  ;  (2)  Herod  Agrippa  I.'s  death,  probably  in 
A.D.  44;  (3)  the  famine  in  Jerusalem,  not  before 
A.D.  46;  (4)  the  proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus  in 
Cyprus,  not  in  A.D.  51,  52  ;  (5)  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  perhaps  in  A.D.  49  or  50  ;  (6)  the 
proconsulship  of  Gallio  in  Achaia,  probably  not 
before  A.D.  49  or  50 ;  (7)  the  marriage  of  Drusilla 
with  Felix,  not  before  a.d.  54  ;  (8)  the  appointment 
of  FeUx  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.d.  52,  and 
his  recall  in  one  of  the  years  A.D.  57-59;  (9)  of 
these  three  years  the  first  seems  to  be  excluded 
by  the  note  about  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  ; 
(10)  and  the  third  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the 
calculation  of  the  necessary  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  hearing  before  Festus  and  his  martyrdom  in 
A.D.  64  (64-65).  Thus  the  crucial  date  of  Festus' 
arrival  seems  to  be  established  as  A.D.  58,  and 
therefore  the  close  of  the  Acts  after  St.  Paul's  two 
years'  capti\-ity  at  Rome  as  a.d.  61  ;  and  a  sort  of 
mimework  is  erected  into  which  the  details  to  be 
gathered,  first,  from  the  comprehensive  history  of 
the  Acts,  and,  secondly,  from  the  fragmentary 
notices  in  the  Epistles,  have  now  to  be  inserted. 

{A )  The  Acts ;  second  half  (chs.  13-28).  For  the 
special  criticism  of  this  book,  see  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  More  need  not  be  said  here  than  that 
Ac  is  accepted  in  what  follows  as  containing,  on 
the  whole,  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  picture  of 
events  between  Pentecost  and  St.  Paul's  (first) 
Roman  capti\-ity,  A.D.  29-61.  The  picture  is  cut 
up,  as  it  were,  into  six  panels,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summary  of  progress  ;  and  with  so  careful 

*  That  is,  if  St.  Paul's  intention  to  winter  there  was  carried 
out. 


an  artist,  the  divisions  thus  outlined  are,  in  the 
absence  of  more  precise  data,  the  natural  starting- 
point  of  investigation,  (i.)  First  period,  V.  The 
Church  in  Jerus.,  and  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  : 
summary  in  6^  'and  the  word  of  God  was  in- 
creasing, and  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerus.  was 
being  greatly  multiplied,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
priests  were  becoming  obedient  to  the  faith.'  (ii.) 
Second  period,  6^.  Extension  of  the  Church 
through  Pal. ;  the  preaching  of  St.  Stephen ; 
troubles  \nth  the  Jews :  summary  in  9*^  '  the 
Church  throughout  all  Galilee  and  Judaea  and 
Samaria  was  ha\-ing  peace,  being  built  up,  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  con- 
solation of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  being  multiplied.' 
(iii. )  Third  period,  ^.  The  extension  of  the  Church 
to  Antioch ;  St.  Peter's  conversion  of  Cornelius ; 
further  troubles  with  the  Jews :  summary  in  12** 
'  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  increasing  and 
being  multiplied.'  (iv.)  Fourth  period,  12^.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Church  to  Asia  Minor  ;  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  in  '  Galatia ' ;  troubles  with  the  Jewish 
Christians :  summary  in  16'  '  the  Churches  then 
were  being  confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  were 
abounding  more  in  number  daily . '  ( v. )  Fifthperiod, 
16®.  Extension  of  the  Church  to  Europe ;  St. 
Paul's  missionary  work  in  the  great  centres,  such 
as  Corinth  and  Ephesus :  summary  in  19*  '  so 
forcibly  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  increasing  and 
prevailing.'  {y'l.)  Sixth  period,  W^.  Extension  of 
the  Church  to  Rome  ;  St.  Paul's  capti^-ities :  sum- 
marized in  28*"  '  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  teaching  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  \rith.  all  boldness  unhindered.' 

Of  these  six  sections  the  protagonist  in  the  first 
three  is  St.  Peter,  in  the  last  three  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  two  halves  into  which  the  book  thus  naturally 
falls  make  almost  equal  divisions  at  the  middle  of 
the  whole  period  covered.  But  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  earlier  half  may  best  be  post- 
Kned  until  the  rich  chronological  material  of  the 
;er  sections  has  been  set  in  order. 

Starting-point  <^  St.  PatWt  Pint  Miuionary  Journey  (lat 
ILJ.,  Ac  \S^ — ^The  siumuary  which  closes  the  third  section  of 
the  Acts  intervenes  between  the  notices  of  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  i.  (a.d.  44  ;  see  Xo.  2,  above),  and  of  the  completion  of 
SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas'  famine  '  ministrv '  at  Jerus.  ;  so  that  it 
appears  a  legitimate  inference  that  between  these  two  events  some 
considerable  interval  elapsed.  Further,  as  there  was  no  famine 
before  the  year  a.d.  46  (N'o.  3,  above),  the  delegates  can  scarc^ 
have  returned  earlier  to  Antioch.  unless  the  Antiochene  Chorra 
had  not  merely  b^un  to  collect  contributions  in  anticipation, 
which  was  natar»l  enough,  but  had  closed  their  fund  bef(H«  the 
famine  was  heard  of,  wiuch  does  not  seem  natural  at  alL  CSer- 
tainly,  if  the  delegates  helped  to  administer  the  relief,  the  year 
46  is  the  earliest  possible. 

>'or  was  the  start  on  the  1st  M.  J.  made  immediately  after 
their  return  to  Antioch.  The  description  introduced  at  this 
point  (131)  of  the  penonnel  of  the  Antiochene  '  prophets  and 
teachers '  suggests  at  least  aame  farther  period  of  settled  work ; 
and  as  the  joomey  westwards  meant  a  start  either  by  sea  or  over 
the  Tkurus,  it  would  not  be  entered  upon  in  the  winter  months, — 
indeed  it  will  be  assumed  in  the  following  discussion  as  axiomatic 
that  St.  Paul's  journeys  are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  placed  in  the 
summer  (March  or  April  to  Nov.X  and  that  during  the  other 
months  he  was  in  general  stationary.  "Ehus  the  spring  of  a.i>. 
47,  or  more  particularly  the  end  of  'the  paschal  seascm  (in  that 
year  circa  Har.  2s-Apr.'4X  is  the  earliest  starting-pcunt  at  all 
probable. 

I>uration  of  the  Firtt  Mi$tionarf  Jommej^  (Ac  13*-14>^ — 
Crowing  to  Cyprus  the  ^wstles  landed  at  Ratomw  and  passed 
through  the  whole  island  as  &r  as  Paphos,  preaching  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  (13S-  6).  The  stay  in  Cyprus  can  hardly  have 
been  le^  than  some  months ;  the  results,  at  any  rate,  en- 
couraged the  Cj-priote  Barnabas  to  select  it  as  his  share  of  the 
communities  visited  or  founded  in  common  (1536.  39).  At  eariiest, 
then,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a.d.  47,  the  party  croased 
'  to  the  mainland  of  Pamphylia  ;  and  whether  or  not  Bamaaj's 
'  attractive  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  '  infirmity  of  the  flcA  * 
was  a  malarial  fever  caught  there  in  the  lowlands  and  necessitat- 
ing an  immediate  move  up  into  the  bills,  no  stay  is  recorded 
anywhere  short  of  Pisidian  Antioch  (Antioch  P.X  To  the 
evangelization  of  this  city  and  of  Iconiiun,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
the  main  efforts  of  the  joiimej  were  devoted  ;  and  as  the  return 
was  made  by  the  same  route,"  the  three  first-named  cities  were 
visited  twice.  'The  first  sojourn  in  Antioch  P.  was  long  enough 
for  the  word  to  be  '  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  district ' 
(IS-**  ;  cf.  the  similar  but  stronger  phrase  in  19io  of  the  two  years' 
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stay  at  Ephesusy  At  Iconium  a  '  long  time '  was  spent  (!xx>it 
X>>o»ev,  14^).  With  Lystra  and  Derbe  the  '  surrounding  country ' 
was  evangelized  (146^  7\  and  at  Derbe  the  disciples  ina<le  were 
•many'  (Ixttnit,  1421).  The  return  visits  were  no  doubt 
shorter;  but  as  they  included  the  worlc  of  conflrming  and 
organizing  the  new  communities  OnmifiZnTK,  yiiptroyrirntTis 
rptrfiufiptvt,  14*2. 23),  they  cannot  well  have  been  hurried.  The 
second  stay  at  Pcrga,  unlike  the  first,  was  sufficiently  long  for 
the  preaching  of  the  wonl  (1423  ;  contrast  13i3- 1*).  From  the 
Pamphylian  coast  the  voyage  homeward  was  made  direct. 

Where  the  indications  "are  cxpresseil  in  such  general  language, 
opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  length  of  time  signified.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  will  estimate  the  stay  in  the  interior  at 
less  tlian  six  months,  and  the  hills  between  Antioch  P.  and 
Perga  would  not  have  been  recrossed  in  the  winter  (Dec-March), 
the  whole  absence  from  Antioch  in  Syria  (Antioch  S.)  must  have 
prolonged  itself  beyond  a  year  ;  indeed  the  smallest  space  of 
time  which  wU  reasonably  cover  the  details  of  the  Acts  is  18 
months.  Let  it  be  supposed  roughly  that  the  apostles  arrived  in 
Cyprus  in  April  and  left  it  in  July  ;  that  they  reached  Antioch 
P.  oy  Aug.  1,  Iconium  by  Nov.  1,  spending  there  the  five  winter 
months,  down  to  the  paschal  season  (probably  circa  Mar.  1^25) 
of  A.D.  48,  Lystra  by  April  1,  Derbe  by  May  15,  the  two  latter 
being  far  less  populous  or  important  cities  than  the  two  former ; 
that  they  began  the  return  journey  about  July  1,  getting  down 
to  the  Pamphylian  lowlands  at  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  and  back 
to  Antioch  S.  a  month  later,  say  Nov.  1,  a.d.  48.  It  is  easy  to 
allow  more  than  this,  and  Ramsay  raises  the  total  from  a  year 
and  7  months  to  2  years  and  3  or  4  months,  ending  in  July  a.d. 
49  (Ch.  in  Horn.  Emp.  pp.  65-73).  But  the  shorter  estimate,  if  it 
satisfies  St.  Luke's  language,  and  it  seems  to  do  so,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  the  ground  that  it  seem.s  unlikelj-  that  the  apostles  on 
this  their  first  missionary  experiment  should  have  separated 
themselves  from  their  base  at  Antioch  S.,  which  was  yet  so  near 
them,  for  as  long  a  period  as  over  2  years. 

Interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Mittionary  Journey  : 
the  Apostolic  Council  (Ac  1427-153''').  —  The  two  apostles  after 
their  return  from  the  1st  M.J.,  and  before  their  visit  to  Jerus., 
'  reside<l '  at  Antioch  S.  '  for  no  short  time '  (S(£t/h^o»  xP'""  '"'* 
ixiytv,  1428) ;  and  although  it  is  just  possible  that  the  phrase 
may  be  meant  to  cover  the  whole  period  up  to  the  starting-point 
of  the  2nd  M.J.,  yet  even  so  the  earher  portion  itself  cannot  have 
been  less  than  the  four  winter  months  from  Nov.  1,  a.d.  48, 
onwards.  For  the  Council,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  would 
not  have  been  held  during  those  months  ;  and  indeed  since  the 
Twelve  were  by  this  time  no  longer  settled  at  Jerus.,  the 
opportunity  for  the  Council  must  have  been  found  in  their 
assembling  for  one  of  the  great  Jewish  feasts.  Thus  the  earliest 
possible  occasion  will  have  been  the  passover  of  a.d.  49,  circa 
April  5-12.  But  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  '  passed 
through  PhoDnice  and  Samaria,  expounding  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles '  (153), — and  though  this  does  not,  of  course,  imply  the 
same  delay  as  the  foundation  of  new  communities,  it  does 
exclude  the  idea  of  hurried  movements, — it  is  really  more  likely 
that  they  kept  their  passover  at  Antioch  S.,  and  spent  the  six 
weeks  following  in  a  leisurely  progress  towards  Jerus.,  arriving 
there  for  the  Council  at  Pentecost  (May  24).  They  may  easily 
have  been  back  again  at  Antioch  S.  by  the  end  of  June  ;  and 
as  the  further  stay  only  amounted  to  '  certain  days '  (r,u.ipa.; 
Titiif,  1536),  there  is  no  reason  why  the  start  for  the  2nd  JI.  J, 
should  not  have  been  made  in  the  late  summer  of  the  same  year, 
say  Sept.  1,  a.d.  49,  ten  months  after  the  return  from  the  previous 
journey.  [On  the  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch,  Gal  2ii,  see 
below,  p.  424».] 

Duration  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey  (Ac  1536-1822). — 
That  St.  Paul  should  start  so  late  in  the  year,  while  it  would 
have  been  very  unnatural  when  he  was  breaking  new  ground  in 
unknown  districts,  as  in  the  Ist  M.J.,  was  natural  enough 
when  he  was  going  primarily  to  revisit  existing  Churches  ;  the 
winter  would  be  spent  among  them,  and  they  would  serve  in 
turn  for  bases  from  which,  in  the  spring,  he  might  make  his 
way  on  again  to  further  and  more  strictly  missionary  labours. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  St.  Paul  probably  did  do  on  his  2nd  M.J. 
He  left  Antioch  S.  bj'  land,  '  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia 
confirming  the  Churches '  (15*1  iiriirTripiZaiv ;  cf.  14"  1823),  a  phrase 
which  certainly  implies  a  good  deal  more  than  a  night's  rest  at 
each  place.  Thus  several  Churches,  such  as,  no  doubt,  that  of 
Tarsus,  were  '  visited '  before  he  reached  the  Churches  of  the  1st 
M.J.  at  all.  That  of  these  Derbe  is  first  mentioned,  and  then 
Lystra  (161),  follows  from  the  adoption  on  this  occasion  of  the 
land  route  over  Taurus,  which  must  have  been  crossefl  not  later 
than  November.  It  is  not  St.  Luke's  habit  to  describe  anything 
in  much  detail  but  the  foundation  of  new  Churches, — contrast, 
«.flr.,the  first  visit  to  Mace<lonia (1612-1715)  with  the  second  (20-), 
— eo  that  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  his  silence  as  to 
any  events  beyond  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  (163).  On  the 
contrary,  the  interpolation  at  this  point  of  the  fourth  perio<l- 
summary  in  16*,  though  no  doubt  primarily  intended  to 
emphasize  the  great  step  for^vard  into  Europe  which  follows, 
marks  also  a  beating  of  time  between  the  old  work  and  the  new, 
and  sngKests  that  the  one  was  more  than  a  mere  episo<le  on  the 
way  to  the  other  ;  St.  Paul  must  have  sta.ved  everywhere  long 
enough  to  mark  the  progress  going  on,  the  '  daily  incrc-use  in 
numbers.'  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  fresh  ground  would  be 
broken  in  the  winter  months.  It  can  onl.v  have  been  after  the 
passover  (.March  25-April  1)  of  a.d.  50  that  he  conclu<led  at 
Antioch  P.  the  seven  months' '  visitation '  of  existing  Churches, 
and  plunged  forward  into  the  unknown. 

That  the  phrase  '  Phrygian  and  Oalatian  district '  (rrt  tpvyi'at 
Mti)  r«A«T/*r,>r  y^paf,  166)  or  <  Qalatian  and  Phrygian  district '  (r^* 
T»K.  x*'f**  *»i  *fuyi»t,  1823)  means  not  two  places,  but  one  and 


the  same,  follows  as  well  from  the  inclusion  of  both  under  a 
single  article,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  names  are  given  in  reverse 
order  on  the  second  occasion,  though  the  direction  of  the 
journey  was  the  same  as  on  the  first,  from  east  to  west.  St. 
Paul's  object  on  leaving  Antioch  P.  was  naturally  the  group 
of  famous  and  populous  cities  on  the  western  coast.  [The 
Phrygo-Galatic  region,  if  it  lay  on  the  route  to  Ephesus,  can 
have  ha<l  nothing  to  do  with  Galatia  in  the  narrower  ethnical 
sense,  which  was  far  away  to  the  N.  and  N.E.;  and  this  is  only 
one  of  many  arguments  which  combine  to  make  Kamsay's  view 
that  the  '  Galatian '  Churches  are  those  of  Antioch  P.,  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  all  but  demonstrably  true.]  Entrance,  how- 
ever, into  the  province  of  Asia  was  barred  by  divine  intervention ; 
and  St.  Paul  directed  his  eyes  to  the  next  great  group  of  cities, 
and  turned  northwards  for  Bithynia,  only  to  find  the  same  check 
when  he  reached  the  Bithynian  border.  This  time  the  western 
direction  was  left  open,  and  the  party  skirted  Myaia  until  they 
touched  the  coast  at  a  point  north  of  '  Asia,'  namely  Troas. 
But  as  it  is  implied  throughout  these  verses  that  no  settlement 
was  made  for  preaching,  not  more  than  a  month  need  be 
allowed  between  the  departure  from  Antioch  P.  and  the  arrival 
in  Europe.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thcssa- 
lonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens  must  have  occupied  all  the  summer 
of  A.D.  50  :  the  stay  at  the  two  former  towns,  at  least,  was  long 
enough  to  found  flourishing  Churches,  and  the  'three  Sabbaths' 
at  the  synagogue  of  Thessalonica  (172)  represent,  no  doubt,  not 
the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  residence,  but  only  the  time  anterior  to 
the  separation  of  Christians  and  Jews,  cf.  186-  7  198. 9.  Ramsay, 
indeed,  allots  eleven  months  to  these  four  places  (Ch.  in  Horn. 
Emp.  p.  85) ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  hint  at  specially  lengthy 
sojourns — contrast  \Z^  143  etc.— six  "weeks  at  Philippi,  two  or 
three  months  at  Thessalonica,  and  a  few  weeks  each  at  Bercea 
and  Athens  must  be  considered  sufficient.  The  sea  route  from 
Beroea  to  Athens  is  likely  to  have  been  taken  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  the  apostle  was  doubtless  eager  to  get 
on  to  his  future  headquarters,  so  that  the  arrival  at  Corinth 
may  be  placed  in  October  a.d.  50.  The  total  stay  there  of  eighteen 
months  (for  the  ri/ji,'ip«i  Uxrie  of  I8I8  are  probably  to  be  included 
in  the  iyixvriv  tco.)  mtoLf  'i\  of  1811)  will  last  till  April  a.d.  52,  thus 
covering  two  winters  and  a  summer.  St.  Paul,  as  might  be 
expected,  arrives  at  the  end  of  one  travelling  season  and  leaves 
at  the  beginning  of  another.  The  departure,  if  made,  as  in 
other  cases,  imme<liately  after  the  paschal  season  (circa  April 
3-9,  A.d.  52),  would  be  timed  to  bring  St.  I'aul  (rid  Ephesus  and 
CsBsarea,  I8I8-22)  to  Jerus.,  as  on  the  3rd  M.J.,  for  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost.  There  the  stay  was  only  for  the  purpose  of '  salut- 
ing the  Church,'  and  the  apostle  went  on  at  once  to  his  old  home 
at  Antioch  S.,  arriving,  sa.v,  in  June  a.d.  52,  after  an  absence  of 
two  .years  and  nine  months. 

Duration  of  the  Third  Missionary  Journey. — But  Antioch 
was  no  longer  an  effective  centre  for  St.  Paul's  work ;  it  was 
out  of  reach  of  his  new  Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
while  his  'Galatian'  Churches  would  be  supervised  quite  as 
easily  from  Ephesus,  whither  he  was  pleflged  to  return  if  he 
could  (1821).  If  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  travelling 
season  for  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  no  long  delay  was  pos- 
sible ;  the  farewells  at  Antioch  S.  were  therefore  probably  brief 
(1823  aomrat  vpivoy  Titk  iJ»iX9«v ;  Contrast  the  continuous  work 
implied  in  1126132  1428 1535),  and  a  start  made  on  the  3rd  .M.J. 
about  August  a.d.  52. 

This  time  the  passage  across  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  been 
less  protracted.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  stay  in  Cilicia  (contr.  15-»i) ; 
it  is  only  in  the  Galatian  Churches  of  the  1st  M.J.  that  St.  Paul, 
as  he  moved  in  order  from  one  to  another,  set  himself  to  '  estab- 
lish' all  the  disciples  (hnpx'/^t*'!  xxSilvt  .  .  .  m,p'iZ,iti,  1823). 
This  visitation,  and  the  not  very  long  or  difficult  journey  between 
Antioch  P.,  the  westernmost  of  these  cities,  and  Ephesus,  need 
not  have  extended  over  much  more  than  the  remaining  months 
of  A.D.  52.  Perhaps  about  the  turn  of  the  year,  while  travelling 
in  the  less  ruggen  districts  was  still  feasible,  St.  Paul  reaohetl 
Ephesus,  and  entered  on  a  long  residence  there,  certainly  of 
two  years,  almost  certainly  of  two  years  and  three  months — 
that  is,  if  1910  toDto  2s  lyitiro  ta-J  jtjj  lU  refers  only  to  the  dis- 
puting in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  and  excludes  the  three  months 
of  the  synagogue  preaching,  198.  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of 
the  stay  at  Corinth  (see  just  above)  the  later  and  hiUer  calcu- 
lation is  inclusive  and  not  exclusive  of  the  earlier  and  briefer : 
for  Ephesus,  on  the  contrary,  the  supplementary  evidence  of 
Ac  2031  rpiiriay  .  .  .  ovx  irrxvriififiy  appears  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  a  total  length  of  considerably  over  two  years 
of  residence.  The  period  thus  reckoned  terminates  at  earliest 
in  March  or  April  a.d.  55.  [A  tleparture  not  l)efore  spring  is 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles. 
1  Co,  written  about  the  paschal  season  (March  30-April  6  in 
A.D.  55),  announces  a  plan  for  leaving  Ephesus  after  Pentecost, 
for  travelling  through  Macedonia,  and  perhaps  wintering  in 
Corinth  (1  Co  58  165»),— a  plan  which  would  provide  for  a  much 
longer,  though  less  immediate,  visit  to  Corinth  than  the  origiiial 
intention  of  going  there  on  the  way  to  -Macedonia  (cf.  2  Co  1"> 
and  1  Co  167  oi  SiXai  ykp  uuif  ipri  it  xapHai  Hut).  The  Ephesian 
riot  may  have  even  precipitated  the  departure  before  Pentecost 
(Ac  201).]  At  some  time,  then,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  65,  St.  Paul 
launches  himself  on  a  new  cycle  of  wanderings,  intended  to 
include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerus.,  and  Rome  (19-1).  (2  Co  im- 
plies that  he  had  planned  to  preach  at  Troas,  and  stayed  there 
long  enough  to  find  an  opening,  but  ultimately  hurried  on  into 
Macedonia,  the  sooner  to  meet  Titus  and  the  news  from  Corinth 
(212.  IS).]  Through  Macedonia  he  travelled  slowly,  visiting  as  he 
went  the  Churches  of  the  2nd  journey,  and  possibly  founding 
others  (202  i,i)i8i)f  rk  fupri  iM7>«   «««    )r«t;«««X(>«f  Kir»i(  A.jj-41 

)r»xx<;X  until  he  reached  Greece  proper,  or  '  Hellas.'    There,  or 
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in  other  words  in  Corinth,  he  stayed  three  months — obTioudy 
the  winter  months  of  a.  t>.  55-56,  since  the  return  journey  brou^^ht 
him  to  Philippi  just  in  time  lor  the  passover  (March  18-25  A.D. 
an,  2ffi.  This  lon^r  route  throug'h  Macedonia  was  a  sudden 
wwstitate.  at  the  time  of  storting',  for  the  direct  Toj-age  to  PaL 
Qfft),  and  the  party  had  to  hurry  in  consequence  if  the  distance 
trom  Philippi  to  Jenis.  was  to  be  covered  in  the  six  weeks 
between  the  end  of  the  paschal  season  and  Pentecost  (SOU)-  ^ 
week  (six  days)  was  gpent  at  Troas,  and  another  at  Tyre,  per- 
iMfS  while  waiting  for  weather  or  ships ;  but  the  journey  be- 
tween these  two  places  was  made  with  only  necessary  halts,  and 
uqpeaTS  to  have  occupied  not  more  than  a'fortnight.  The  days 
toat  remained  to  spare  were  spent  at  Cssarea  (SliO),  and  Jems, 
was  probably  reached  just  in  time  for  the  feast. 

^  Pautt  CaptMtUi.—At  Jems.  St.  Paul  was  arrested  (May 
A.S.  5S),  and  conveyed  thence  to  CTiesarea,  where  his  imprison- 
ment, tiiougfa  not  of  a  rigorous  character,  had  lasted  a  full  two 
yean  (iitrUi  rXr/mSiirxt,  2437)  when  Porcius  Festus  succeeded 
Felix  in  the  middle  of  a.d.  58.  Festus,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
gave  a  fairly  prompt  hearing  to  the  case  (25^  &  Ul  33),  and  late  in 
the  summer  St.  Paul,  having  appealed  to  Cxsar,  was  sent,  with 
other  prisoners,  in  charge  of  a  centurion  to  Bcme.  ^t  the 
TOwhge  was  much  delayra  by  contrary  winds,  and  they  were 
sou  off  Crete  at  a  time  when  the  great  fast  (Tisri  I0=eirea 
Sept.  15  in  A.  D.  58)  had  already  gone  by— how  long  gone  by  St. 
Luke  does  not  say  (27^).  Even  if  the  wreck  took  place  as  1^«  as 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  three  ntonths  at  Malta 
(2811)  are  reckoned  to  the  full,  the  voyage  was  continued  early  in 
February,  before  navigation  would  naturally  have  begun ;  but 
no  doubt  an  official  on  government  business  would  be  more 
Bkety  than  ordinary  folk  to  risk  sailing  at  an  unpropitious 
aeaaoo.  Anyhow,  somewhere  in  the  early  months  of  a.d.  59  St. 
Ital  may  be  believed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome,  and  after  *  two 
ifljole  years'  (iitruct  i>.rj,  2S30),  i.e.  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  61, 
the  book  of  the  Acts  closes,  and  leaves  him  still  a  prisoner ; 
though  the  mention  of  the  particular  period  suggests  that  a 
different  condition  of  things  supervenwi  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
which  case  the  release,  and  visit  to  Spain,  would  follow  at  this 
point.    [See  for  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  life,  gupra,  pp.  420i>  421».] 

Thus  the  second  portion  of  the  Acts,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  M.J.  (13^-28^),  covers  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  certainly  not  less,  and  appar- 
ently not  more ;  and  if  the  starting-point  was 
rightly  placed  in  A.D.  47,  the  fouxteen  years  will 
come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  61. 

(B)  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  these  the  Pastoral  Epistles  fall  outside  the 
Acts,  and  have  been  dealt  with  already  (p.  421»). 
The  two  to  the  Thess.  were  written  in  the  company 
of  SUas  and  Timothy,  the  first  not  long  after 
leaving  Athens,  1  Th  1^  3»-  ^- «,  2  Th  1^ ;  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  long  stay  at  Corinth  on  the  2nd 
M.J. ,  A.D.  51  (50-52).  The  two  to  the  Cor.  fall,  the 
one  just  before,  the  other  soon  after,  the  depar- 
ture from  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  towards  the  end 
of  the  3rd  M.J.,  A.D.  55  (see  above,  p.  422*').  The 
Epistle  to  the  Rom.  belongs  to  the  winter  residence 
at  Corinth,  a.d.  55-56  (Ro  16^  15^»=Ac  19^). 
The  Epistles  to  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Colossae,  and  to 
Philemon  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  Roman 
imprisonment,  A.D.  59-61.  But  the  one  Epistle 
wmch  contains  something  of  a  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life  (Gal  V»-2\  the  one  Epistle  which 
would  bring  together  a  point  in  the  second  half 
of  the  Acts  with  a  point  in  the  first,  is  also,  from 
the  absence  of  allusions  to  contemporary  history, 
unfortimately  the  most  difficult  to  date  of  all  the 
Epistles. 

Date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle. — (i.)  Resemblance 
of  style  and  subject-matter  has  generally  led  critics 
to  assign  Gal  to  the  second  group  of  Epistles,  with 
1,  2  Co  and  Ro,  or  even  to  a  particular  place  in 
that  group,  between  2  Co  and  Ro  (so  Lightfoot, 
Galatiati^,  pp.  44-56),  i.e.  on  the  chronology  above 
adopted,  in  the  latter  part  of  A.D.  55.  But  perhaje 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  resemblances 
taken  alone,— as  though  St.  Paul's  history  was  so 
strictly  uniform  that  a  given  topic  can  only  have 
been  handled  at  a  given  moment, — and  too  little  on 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances  to  revive 
old  ideas  or  call  out  new  ones.  Thus  the  Philippian 
and  Ephesian  letters  belong  to  the  same  period  ; 
but  the  ditlerence  of  conditions  between  the 
'  Asiatic '  province  and  a  Romanized  community  in 
Macedonia  has  produced  a  marked  diSerence  of 
topics    and     illustrated    a     marked    progress    of 


thought.  Conversely,  Gal  and  Ro  may  grapple 
with  the  same  problems  on  the  same  lines  (and  yet 
what  an  alteration  of  tone  between  the  two  I)  with- 
out being  at  all  nearly  synchronous  with  one 
another.  The  Galatian  Epistle  must  be  earlier  than 
the  Roman,  earlier,  that  is,  than  A.D.  56 ;  nothing 
more  can  be  asserted  positively,  so  far.  (ii.)  At 
the  other  end,  the  ternnmis  a  quo  for  the  Epistle  is 
the  1st  il.J.  ;  thus,  even  if  addressed,  as  is  prob- 
able, to  the  Churches  then  founded,  it  falls  after 
A.D.  48.  Further,  the  phrase  in  4^  '  because  of 
weakness  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you 
rd  rporepor,'  implies  either  some  considerable  lapse 
of  years,  'in  the  old  time,'  or  a  second  visit  'on 
the  former  of  my  two  visits.'  With  the  first 
alternative  a  date  as  late  as  A.D.  -53-55  is  possible ; 
with  the  other,  the  Epistle  must  fall  between  the 
second  and  third  visits,  i.e.  between  the  spring  of 
A.D.  50  and  the  autumn  of  A.D.  52  {supra,  p.  422). 

[Bamsay  (SL  Paul,  p.  189)  dates  the  letter  from  Antioch  8. 
Immediately  before  the  third  visit,  and  finds  a  reason  for  this 
precision  in  the  assertion  that  so  critical  a  situation  must  have 
called  of  necessity  for  a  prompt  perstmal  inspection ;  but  it 
might  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  reastm,  frmn  Gal  1^  tCr^ 
nj^iit  fttrm-riBtw^  that  the  interval  after  St.  Paul's  last  visit — 
whichever  that  was — had  not  been  a  long  one.] 

Visits  to  Jerusalem  in  the  Galatian  Epistle. — 
For  the  date,  then,  the  years  A.D.  50-55  remain 
open ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  had 
paid  according  to  the  Acts  either  three  visits  to 
Jerus. , — Ac  9f*-3o  after  the  flight  from  Damascus, 
Ac  11**  12"^  the  contribution  for  the  famine,  c.  .\.D. 
46,  Ac  15*"**  the  apostolic  CouncU,  a.d.  49, — or 
four,  adding  to  the  three  former  Ac  18**,  the  flying 
visit  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  M.  J.,  A.D.  52.  In  the 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  two  visits  only  are 
named,  the  first  a  fortnight's  visit  t«  Cephas  (Gal 
1'*),  the  second  an  official  visit  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Gentile  to  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
Christianity  (Gal  2i-i*»).  Thus,  even  if  St.  Luke's 
enumeration  is  exhaustive,  St.  Paul  omits  either 
one  or  two  visits  altogether.  But  if  this  seems 
a  difficulty,  the  solution  is  simple;  St.  Paul  is 
enumerating,  not  his  visits  to  Jerus.  per  se,  but  his 
^'isits  for  intercourse  with  the  elder  apo.stles,  rpdt 
Toirs  rp6  ifwO  dTo<rr6\ovi  (Gal  1^^),  and  would  neces- 
sarily omit  any  visit  when  they  were  absent. 
What,  then,  of  the  occasion  when  the  famine  con- 
tribution was  brought  to  Jerusalem  ?  If  St.  Luke 
mentions  only  elders  or  presbyters  as  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  (Ac  11**),  the  natural,  though  of 
course  not  the  only  possible,  explanation  is  that  the 
elders — that  is,  the  local  ministry  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  at  their  head — were  by  that 
time  the  supreme  authority.  Certain  it  is  that, 
whether  gradually  or  at  some  definite  moment, 
the  Twelve  did  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church  at  Jerus.,  and  became  more  completely  the 
missionaries  which  after  all  their  commission  from 
Christ  and  their  very  title  of  'apostles'  meant 
them  to  be.  After  the  persecution  of  Herod  they 
are  never  mentioned  at  Jerus.  save  during  the 
Council  of  ch.  15.  Doubtless,  they  returned  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  ke^  the 
feasts  like  other  Jews  ;  but  neither  at  St.  Paul's 
fourth  nor  at  his  fifth  visit  is  there  the  least  hint 
of  their  presence.  [If  the  ancient  tradition  that 
the  apostles,  according  to  divine  command,  remained 
at  Jerus.  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension 
{Prccdicatio  Petri,  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  5; 
Apollonius  ap.  Eus.  HE  v.  18:  Hamack,  o.c.  p. 
243 ;  von  Dobschiitz,  Texte  «.  Unters.  xi.  1,  pp.  52, 
148)  substantially  represents  historic  fact,  as  may 
well  be  the  case,  then  A.D.  41  or  thereabouts  ^vill 
mark  their  departure.]  Here  is  ample  rea.<5on  for 
St.  Pauls  silence  about  the  visit  of  Ac  11.  12  and  , 
(if  the  Epistle  was  written  after  the  summer  of 
A.D.  52)  that  of  Ac  18.     Thus  the  fiurst  visit  of  GaJ 
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corresponds  with  the  first  of  Ac  ;  the  second  of  Ac 
is  omitted ;  and  the  second  of  Gal  answers  to  the 
third  of  Ac  (A.D.  49). 

[ThU  connexion  of  Gal  2'  10  with  Ac  15  i»  generally  accepted, 
and  a  stronir  argument  for  it  is  the  common  atmosphere  of  crisis 
which  pervades  both  narratives,  told  though  they  are  from 
dilTerent  points  of  view.  Kamsay,  however  (St.  Paul,  pp.  153- 
166),  strongly  maintains  that  the  Kefond  visit  of  Gal  can  only  be 
the  second  of  Acts.  Some  of  his  points  have  been  answered  here 
by  anticipation  ;  some  illustrate  the  micrologie  which  Harnack, 
not  wholly  without  cause,  attributes  to  him,  e.g.,  that  the  same 
vtoit  cannot  be  said  in  St.  Paul  to  have  been  *«t«  i^oxaXv^it, 
Oftl  2^,  in  St.  Luke  to  have  been  by  commission  from  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  as  though  the  Spirit  and  the  Church  never  spoke  in 
harmony.  Very  attractive,  however,  is  the  identification  of  St. 
Paul's  'emissaries  from  James'  ((Sal  212  reu  txBtit  tkiclc  «»» 
'IwjMi^w/)  with  St.  Luke's  'emissaries  from  Judiea'  (Ac  l.")!  ri>\: 
««riA0<)>rir  i.Ti  ixf  'Ioi/8ati«f),  for  this  would  make  St.  Peter's 
desertion  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch  to  precede  and  not 
to  follow  his  championship  of  their  cause  at  Jems. ,  and  would  be 
a  real  point  of  superiority  over  the  common  view  that  St.  Peter 
and  St.  .James  gave  a  fonnal  pledge  of  brotherhood,  and  then 
violated  it.  But  this  identification  of  the  two  Judaizing  mis.sion3 
from  Jerus.  to  Antioch  may  be  accepted  side  by  side  with  the 
ordinary  view  that  Gal  2"''=Acl5,  if  Gal.  2iii'*  be  allowed  in 
order  of  time  to  precede  Gal  2i-io.  There  is  nothiniy  like  the 
irnrtt  of  Gal  118-  21  21  to  suggest  that  the  chronological  series 
is  continued.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's  argument  may  per- 
haps be  best  paraphrased  as  follows  :  '  I  have  not  received  my 
gospel  from  tne  elder  apostles.  I  went  up  to  their  headquarters 
at  Jerus.,  not  on  my  conversion,  but  first  at  an  interval  of  3 
years,  and  then  at  one  of  14  ;  the  first  a  private  Aisit.  the  second 
an  official  one,  when  I  treated  with  them,  and  was  reco^ized 
by  them,  on  equal  tenns.  So  far  from  simply  submittmg  to 
them,  I  once  publicly  rebuked  their  chief  on  the  occasion  when 
he  was  on  my  ground  at  Antioch,  and  backed  out  of  his  own 
liberal  principles  under  pressure  from  representatives  of  James.' 
If  this  intenjretation  be  correct,  Ramsay  has  failed  indeed 
to  prove  his  main  point,  but  has  shown  the  way  to  a  subsidiary 
rearrangement  of  much  importance.  The  dispute  at  Antioch 
may  then  be  placed  in  the  winter  (a.d.  48-49)  before  the  Council, 
at  which  St.  Peter  '  employs  to  others  the  argument  that  had 
convinced  himself.'] 

Date  of  St.  Paul's  Conversion. — The  second  visit 
of  Galatians  being  thus  identified  with  the  (Council, 
the  date  has  already  been  fixed  as  in  all  probability 
A.D.  49  (above,  p.  422*) ;  and  this  visit  itself  was 
'at  an  interval  of  14  years'  (5id  deKarecradpuv  irdv, 
Gal  2^),  while  the  first  visit  was  '  3  years  after '  the 
conversion  (/xerd  rpla  irrj,  Gal  P^).  But  are  the  14 
years  of  the  second  visit  also  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  conversion  (11  years,  therefore,  from  the  first 
visit),  with  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  382,  or  from  the 
first  visit  (17  from  the  conversion),  with  Lightfoot, 
ad  loc.  1  The  Greek  suits  either  alternative  ;  the 
argument  favours  the  former,  for  St.  Paul  would 
naturally  state  the  intervals  at  the  highest  possible 
figure.  The  first  of  the  synchronisms  established 
above  (p.  416*)  gives  weight  to  the  same  side  ;  when 
St.  Paul  came  to  Jerus.  on  his  first  visit,  he  had 
just  fled  from  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  at  Damascus 
(2  Co  lP^  =  Ac  9»-  28),  and  Aretas  probably  did  not 
become  master  of  Damascus  till  A.D.  37.  But  the 
addition  of  the  3  to  the  14  years  would  throw 
back  the  first  visit  to  A.D.  35-36,  probably  beyond 
the  time  of  Aretas,  and  the  conversion  to  A.D.  32-33, 
whereas  the  inclusion  of  the  3  in  the  14  would  put 
the  conversion  in  A.D.  35-36,  and  tlie  first  visit 
under  Aretas  in  A.D.  38. 

(C)  The  first  half  of  the  Acts  :  chs.  1-12. 

Thus,  from  the  dates  established  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Acts,  it  is  possible,  bj*  means  of  the 
Epistles,  to  argue  back  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Acts  and  to  reach  two  rough  dates  for  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  (Ac  9i'^-),  A.D.  35-36,  and  for 
his  first  visit  to  Jerus.  (Ac  9**),  A.D.  38.  It  re- 
mains only  to  adjust,  by  the  help  of  these  points, 
the  division  into  periods  (see  p.  421''),  which  is  the 
single  hint  at  a  chronology  supplied  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work.  St.  Paul's  con- 
version apparently  followed  not  very  long  after 
St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  the 
first  event  recorded  in  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Acts  (91  8»  6'-»).  The  first  period  of  relatively 
undisturl)ed  progress  will  then  end  about  A.D.  35, 
having  covered  six  years  from  A.D.  29.    The  second 


period,  marking  a  commencement,  but  only  a  com- 
mencement, of  conflict,  begins  in  A.D.  35,  and  the 
last  event  mentioned  in  it  is  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Jerus.,  A.D.  38;  but  the  peaceful  development 
implied  in  the  summary  of  tliis  period  (9^')  justi- 
fies, perhaps,  the  extension  of  the  period  as  far 
as  A.D.  39-40.  Tlie  third  period  ends  with  the 
record  of  advance  in  12'",  after  the  death  of  Herod 
in  A.D.  44,  «,nd  before  St.  Paul's  second  visit  (at 
any  rate  before  its  conclusion)  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  in  A.D.  46,  and  lasts  altogether  from 
A.D.  39-40  to,  say,  A.D.  45.  That  the  chronology 
here  adopted  results  in  a  more  or  less  even  division 
of  periods — i.  from  A.D.  29;  ii.  from  A.D.  35; 
iii.  from  A.D.  39-40 ;  iv.  from  A.D.  45-46 ;  v.  from 
A.D.  50;  vi.  from  A.D.  55  (to  A.D.  61)— such  as  St. 
Luke  seems  to  be  contemplating,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  slight  step  towards  its  verification.  On 
the  other  hand,  Harnack's  chronology,  which  puts 
St.  Paul's  conversion  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Crucifixion,  or,  at  latest,  in  the  following,  allotting 
even  in  the  latter  case  no  more  than  alwut  18 
months  to  Ac  P-9^^  neglects  these  period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion. — This  article  may  be  concluded  by 
a  comparison  of  the  dates  here  adopted  (col.  ii.) 
with  schemes  preferred  by  three  representative 
Avriters — Harnack  (col.  i.),  who  throws  everything 
early;  Lightfoot  (col.  iv.),  who  throws  all  the 
latter  part  late;  and  Ramsay  (col.  iii.),  who  in- 
vestigates independently,  but  is  nearer  to  Light- 
foot than  to  Harnack. 

Crucifixion     .... 

St  Paul's  conversion 

1st  visit  to  Jerus. 

2nd      M  !•  .        . 

1st  M.J 

Council  at  Jerus.,  2nd  M.J. . 
Corinth  reached  late  in 
4th  visit  to  Jerus.,  3rd  M.J. 
Ephesus  left  .... 
5th  visit  to  Jerus.,  arrest  at 
Pentecost   .... 
Rome  reached  early  in  . 
Acts  closes  early  in 
St.  Peter's  martyrdom . 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom  . 

If  these  several  schemes  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  agreement  with  the  ten  results  established  on 
a  balance  of  probabilities  in  the  first  half  of  this 
article,  it  follows  with  regard  to  each  in  turn — 

1.  That  certainly  Harnack  (A.D.  33),  and  prob- 
ably Ramsay  (A.D.  35-36),  put  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Jerus.,  and  therefore  his  flight  from  Damascus, 
earlier  tlian  it  seems  that  Aretas  can  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  latter  city. 

2.  That  for  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
A.D.  44  is  accepted  in  all  schemes. 

3.  That  Harnack,  at  least,  puts  the  return  from 
the  second  or  famine  visit  to  Jerus.  [A.D.  44?]  con- 
siderably before  the  famine  can  liave  begun. 

4.  That  no  scheme  puts  the  1st  M.J.  and  visit 
to  Cyprus  (A.D.  45,  47,  48)  in  either  of  the  two 
years  which  are  impossible  for  Sergius  Paulus' 
governorship. 

5.  That  all  schemes  bring  St.  Paul  to  Corinth 
(autumn  of  A.D.  48,  of  50,  of  51,  of  52)  under 
Claudius  ;  but  that  if  Orosius'  date  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Rome  (A.D.  49-50)  is  correct, 
then,  since  Aquila's  arrival  immediately  preceded 
St.  Paul's  (Ac  IS''  irptxripa.Tus  (\i]\ve6Ta),  Harnack's 
date  is  certainly  too  early  ;  Lightfoot'a  certainly, 
and  Ramsay's  possibly,  too  late. 

6.  That  all  schemes  make  St.  Paul  appear  before 
Gal  Ho  at  Corinth  (A.D.  49-50,  51-52,  52-53,  53-54) 
in  a  possible  year  for  the  latter's  proconsulship ; 
but  tliat  the  earliest  of  these  years,  Hamacks, 
is  not  a  likely  one. 

7.  That,  in  the  same  way,  Harnack's  scheme 
makes  St.  Paul  appear  before  Felix  and  his  wife 
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Drusilla  at  Caesarea  (a.d.  54),  in  the  earliest  pos- 
sible vear  of  the  marriage. 

8.  That  Hamack  puts  the  recall  of  Felix  and 
arrival  of  Festus  too  early  (A.D.  56)  to  suit  the 
evidence  of  Josephns,  just  as  Lightfoot  pnts  it  too 
lat«  (A.D.  60)  to  suit  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  and 
that  a  date  equally  distant  from  these  two  (A.D. 
58)  is  perhaps  best  of  all. 

9.  That  Harnack's  year  for  St.  Paul's  arrest 
(A.D.  54),  and  still  more  Lightfoot's  (a.d.  58),  are 
less  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  chronology  of  the 
passover  at  Philippi  than  a.d.  56  or  57. 

10.  That  Lightfoot's  year,  and,  to  a  less  ext«nt, 
Ramsay's  year,  for  the  release  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
first  Roman  captivity,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
his  martyrdom  in  A.D.  64-65. 

The  evidence  from  these  synchronisms,  taken 
individually,  does  not  pretend  to  amount  to 
demonstrative  proof ;  but  the  whole  of  Harnack's 
scheme,  and  all  the  latter  part  of  Lightfoot's, 
appear  to  contradict  them  at  too  many  points 
to  be  entertained.  Of  the  other  two,  ftamsay's 
is  perhaps  nowhere  superior,  and  at  several  points 
inferior,  to  that  of  the  present  article,  which  is 
recommended  as  a  consistent  and  fairly  satis- 
factory harmonization  of  a  good  many  results 
which,  like  the  sticks  in  the  faggot,  are  separately 
weak,  but  together  strong. 

Lreratu&e.  —  The  received  view  depends  on  Wieseler's 
CkroHol.  d.  apogt.  Zeitalten,  184S.  The  Engli^  reader  may- 
find  it  expounded  in  Venables"  tr.  of  Wieseler,  in  Lewin's  Fatii 
Sacri,  ls<>5,  or  in  Lightfoot's  BMieal  Eiiays,  pp.  216-233, 
posthumously  printed  from  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  1S63,  but  seemLag-,  in  essentials,  to  represent  his 
latest  vievrs.  Most  recent  English  writers  had  accepted  this 
chronology  without  question,  until  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
Trateller  and  the  Roman  Citiztn,  1S95  (see  also  for  some 
points  his  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1893X  subjected  it 
to  partial  re-examination  and  restatement.  His  main  con- 
tention, the  identification  of  the  visits  of  Gal  2i-i*  and  Ac  1225, 
has  not  met,  and  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  meet,  with  much 
acceptance ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  an  unneces- 
sarily dogmatic  tone,  his  contribution  to  the  subject  is  a  real 
and  substantial  one,  and  the  present  article  is  verj-  much  more 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  writer.  German  books  have 
in  the  main  acquiesced  in  Wieseler's  results,  e.g.  Schurer's 
invaluable  Gfichichte  de*  juditehen  Volkes  im  Zeitatter  Jetu 
Chriiti,  ed.  2,  1S*6-1S90.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  in- 
deed, clung  to  the  s\-st«m  which  throws  back  the  chroDC^ogy 
of  St.  Paul's  later  life  by  four  or  five  years  behind  Wieseler'g ; 
and  these  have  been  now  reinforced  by  Blass,  Acta  Apotto- 
lorxtm,  1S!)5,  pp.  21-24,  who  does  not  cmmnit  himnplf  beycmd 
a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  reoeired  view,  and  by  TT«m«fK, 
Chnmoi.  d.  altehrigtl.  Litteratttrbi*Eu$ebmt,i.  1897, pp. 233-244, 
whose  adhesion  is  thoroughgoing,  though  his  treatment  of  the 
evidence  is  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.     C.  H.  TtTRXER. 

CHURCH  (<f/cK\r7<r/a).  —  For  the  history  of  the 
word  iKK\Tjffia  and  its  relation  to  such  Heb.  terms 
as  '?i7i;  and  .tt^,  see  art.  Coxgregatiox. 

In  the  present  art.  we  shall  discuss — 

I.  Dkfisitios  of  Chckch  IX  XT. 

11.  The  AcrrAL  Chcrch. 

(A)  Conditions  of  Membership. 

(B)  The  Life  o<  the  Church. 

i.  The  Public  Worship, 
ii.  Christian  Rule  of  Conduct. 

(C)  The  Single  Community.    Its  Fimctionsand  Organi- 

zation. 

(D)  The  whole  Church, 
m.  The  Ideal  Chi"rch. 

I.  Defixitiox  of  the  Church  rx  NT.  — 
'E«rAcXi7<ria  is  used  in  NT  of  a  single  community  of 
Christians,  or  of  the  sum  of  the  single  communi- 
ties, the  whole  body  of  Christians.  In  the  last 
sense,  two  points  of  Wew  are  possible,  and  both 
are  found  in  NT.  We  may  think  of  the  Church 
as  an  'empiric  matter  of  fact,'  i.e.  as  a  collection 
of  individuals,  the  actual  Church,  or  we  may 
cease  to  think  of  the  Church  as  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude and  regard  it  as  a  single  individual  entity, 
the  ideal  Church.  The  second  point  of  view  is 
closely  related  to  the  first.  If  we  ask  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  -WTiters  in  this  usage,  we  find 
that  ultimately  they  are  thinking,  not  of  a  single 


entity,  but  of  a  collection  of  indiWduals.  So 
when  St.  Paul  says  the  Church  is  the  '  body "  or 
*  bride '  of  Christ,  he  is  really  expressing  under 
the  figure  of  a  single  entity,  the  Church,  the 
relation  in  which  Christ  stands  to  the  individual 
members.  There  is,  however,  a  real  ditference  be- 
tween the  conception  of  actual  and  ideal  Church 
in  two  resi)ects.  (1)  The  conception  of  the  actual 
Church  regards  it  as  it  really  is,  i.e.  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  degrees  of  imperfection ;  while  the 
ideal  Church  is  a  body  whose  members  represent  the 
ideal  of  membership,  i.e.  it  is  a  perfect  Churcli,  or 
at  least  one  free  from  the  negative  aspect  of  evil. 
(2)  The  actual  Church  is  composed  of  the  members 
who  are  still  alive  and  in  the  world  at  the  time  of 
speaking ;  while  the  conception  of  the  ideal  Church 
does  not  denote  a  definite  niunber  of  members  at 
a  definite  time,  but  implies  a  membership  inde- 
pendent of  time.  The  fatter  is,  in  fact,  an  ideal, 
not  an  empirical,  body.  Hence  it  splits  off  from 
the  later  conception  of  the  '  invisible '  Church,  i.e. 
the  Church  as  composed  of  all  its  members,  dead 
and  li%-ing ;  for  it  refers  neither  to  dead  nor  li\-ing 
Christians,  but  to  an  indefinite  body  of  members 
belonging  to  no  time,  present,  past,  or  future, 
because  it  is  a  timeless  ideal  conception. 

The  conception  of  the  Church  in  XT  stands  in  so  close  a 
relation  to  two  other  conceptions,  viz.  Mne  'people  of  Israel' 
and  the  'kingdom  of  God,'  that  it  ia  necessary  here  to  say 
something  as  to  the  connexion  between  tbese  ideas. 

(a)  The  Church  and  the  People  of  I*rael.~Tbe  Jewi^  nati(Mi, 
by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  brought  down  upon  them- 
selves their  final  and  irrevocable  rejection.  Jews  were  called 
upon  to  save  themselves  from  '  this  crooked  generation '  (Ac  2*). 
Since  Christ  came  there  was  '  none  other  name  under  heam 
which  is  g^ven  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved'  (4^^ 
It  was  no  longer  enough  to  live  after  Moses;  it  was  only 
by  accepting  the  baptism  of  Christ  that  tlue  Jew  cooM  obtain 
remission  of  sins.  But  at  the  outset  the  (Christian  still  ranained 
a  Jew.  His  new  profession  did  not  absolve  him  frun  the  law 
and  the  institutions  of  Moses.  So  the  Church  starts  as  a  society 
urithin  the  Jewish  nation.  The  distinction  is  already  to  hand 
between  the  actual  Isr.  and  the  true  people  of  God.  The  be- 
lievers are  the  '  remnant '  (cf .  Ro  113)  in  the  actual  Israel,  whic^ 
is  the  preparation  for  the  restored  and  perfected  Isr.  of  the 
prophets.  The  Christ,  who  has  already  once  appeared,  is 
waiting  tor  'Israel'  to  repent  and  believe  on  Him,  that  He 
may  come  again  and  all  things  be  restored  (.\c  3i»^*i  53»X  All 
that  do  not  accept  Him  shall  be  utterly  destroved  from  among 
the  pe<^le  (3»).  Here,  then,  we  see  the  Church  identified  with 
the  pewpU  of  Itrael,  but  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  existing  Jewish  nation,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  restored 
Isr.  of  iwwhecy.  The  'second  coming'  is  to  see  the  identifi- 
cation^ toe  actual  with  the  ideal  Isr.,  by  the  incorporation  of 
those  who  believe  on  Christ  with  the  latter,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  unbelievers.  So  in  the  Messianic  age.  Church  and  ideal 
Isr.  and  actual  Isr.  will  be  one  and  the  same,  but  at  present 
they  are  distinguished.  It  was  necessary,  however,  tlua  this 
view  should  be  modified  when  the  admission  of  Gentiles  was 
permitted  without  demandi^  circumcision  from  them.  TOie 
previous  conception  of  the  Church  and  of  the  future  restored 
Isr.  wtks  confined  to  the  exclusively  national  ideals  of  Jewish 
tradition.  It  did  not  travel  beyond  the  •  Israel  after  the  flesh.' 
In  the  Pauline  conception,  however,  the  Church  is  still  regarded 
as  the  chosen  folk,  but  a  distinction  appears  between  Isr.  *  after 
the  fledi'  (1  Co  lO^^  and  the  '  Isr.  of  God'  (Gal  6I«)l  God  has 
taken  from  the  heathen  a  '  people  for  his  name '  (Ac  15i-»X  and 
in  this  new  Isr.  '  they  are  not  all  Isr.  which  are  of  Isr.'  (Bo  96)l 
The  faithful  remnant  xrithin  Isr.,  which  before  was  identified 
with  the  Church,  is  now  but  a  small  part  of  it  The  '  oracles  of 
God'  are  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the 
Christians  have  succeeded  the  Jews  as  the  vehicles  of  inspiration 
(Eph  35,  He  11-  2,  cf.  with  23-  *).  The  Church,  then,  stands  over 
against  the  actual  Isr.  as  a  non-Jenish  spiritual  Israel.  In  the 
picture  of  Eo  1116-3*^  the  Church  is  an  oUve  tree  in  which  the 
patriarchs  are  the  'root,'  the  unbelieving  Jews  are  rejected 
branches,  and  the  Gentiles  new  branches  grafted  in  from  the 
wild  olive.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  Jewish  and  primitive 
Christian,  belief  in  a  restoration  of  the  nabind  \vr.  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  world-subduing  kingdom  (cf.  Ac  1<)  succeeds  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  Clmst  Himself  conceived  it,  i.e.  the 
universal  rule  of  Christian  principles,  a  cosmopolitan  instead 
of  a  national  conception. 

(6)  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  (of  Heaven)  of  God.— The 
fundamental  conception  underiying  the  various  meanings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  of  the  KiwjMp  (Satrtkux)  of  God 
or  Christ.  B<m-iX(^  in  Greek  was  a  word  with  a  wider  range  of 
significance  than  we  generally  attach  to  the  Eng.  word  'king- 
dom.' and  the  shades  of  meaning  which  it  bore  detennine  also 
the  different  conceptions  of  the  kii^om  of  heaven.  We  have 
thus  (s)  the  abstract  sen.%  of  fituStitM,  i.e.  those  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  which  are  in  consonance  with  the  will  of 
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Cod.  It  is  thus  that  St.  Paul  says,  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  .  . 
rif^hteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Ro  141'')  ; 
or  that  Christ  compares  it  to  the  hid  treasure  and  the  pearl  of 
(Treat  price  (Mt  13-»+-"i) ;  or  that  He  says,  'Seek  ye  first  his 
kingdom  and  his  righteousness'  (Mt  e^,  Lk  12»).  'The  k. 
of  Ood  is  within  you '  (Lk  ir^*').  It  is  prolwibly  also  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  expressions,  'the  glad  tidings  (or  the  gospel)  of 
the  kingdom'  (Mt  i^,  Lk  81  etc.),  'to  preach  the  kingdom' 
(Lk  4«,  Ac  '202S  etc.).  (^)  In  a  concrete  sense  the  establishing 
of  such  a  nile  considered  as  an  event.  We  have  here  two 
points  of  view  from  which  such  an  event  might  be  considered. 
(1)  As  soon  as  Christ's  teaching  found  disciples,  the  kingdom 
was  already  estAblished  ;  or  if  we  regard  the  miraculous  power 
of  Christ  over  nature,  we  might  say  with  Him,  'if  I  by  the 
spirit  of  Ood  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  k.  of  God  come  upon 
you'  (Mt  1228,  cf.  Lk  112«).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
kingdom  already  established,  it  is  compared  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  mustard  tree  (Mt  1331-32),  or  leaven  spreading  through 
meal  (ib.  33).  (2)  A  future  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  This 
idea  is  especially  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
'wth  the  angels  of  his  power,  in  flaming  fire'  (2  Th  1",  cf. 
ib.  6.8-10),  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  power  (cf. 
>It  32  610,  Lk  1720,  1  Co  1.5M-s-«).  A  third  but  rare  use  is  (3)  the 
present  rule  of  God  in  heaven  (2Ti  4I8,  cf.  Lk  23^2.43,  Jn  1836). 
(y)  Bce«-<Xi/«  =  sphere  of  rule,  not  so  much  local,  as  in  the 
prevailing  use  of  'kingdom,'  but  in  the  sense  of  the  society  or 
community  over  which  the  rule  extends.  This  meaning  has 
also  two  variations  corresponding  to  the  first  two  meanings 
of  (/3).  They  are  (1)  the  actual  society  of  professing  Christians, 
including  good  and  bad  members  :  so  in  Parables  of  the  Tares 
(Mt  132*-30),  the  Draw-net  (ib.  *^■^),  and  the  Wedding  Garment 
(t6.  22113),  but  always  with  a  reference  to  (2)  the  blessed  society 
of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  at  the  second  coming, 
when  it  is  established  with  power  in  its  perfection.  As  the 
society  of  the  blessed,  to  be  rejected  from  which  is  eternal 
misery,  its  membership  is  the  reward  of  faithful  service ;  cf. 
the  expressions,  '  Theirs  is  the  k.  of  heaven '  (Mt  53- 10,  cf. 
Lk  620),  'to  enter  into,  to  inherit  the  k.'  (Mt  520,  Ac  I422, 
Gal  521,  Col  113,  and  many  other  places). 

Of  these  meanings  ixxXr.a-ia.  coincides  only  with  the  last.  It 
does  not  per  se  connote  any  moral  or  spiritual  qualities,  e.g.  we 
would  not  say,  'The  Church  is  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy,'  etc.  Nor  could  we  use  the  word  ixx\r,<ria.  of  an  event.  It 
is  properly  a  collective  noun,  denoting  the  people  of  God.  Even 
when  it  is  spoken  of  ideally  or  a.s  a  person,  the  fundamental 
meaning  is  still  that  of  God's  folk.*  The  'kingdom  of  God' 
is  then  a  very  much  wider  conception  than  'Church.'  Where 
the  two  occur  side  by  side  (Mt  llii*),  the  'kingdom'  appears 
as  the  future  and  heavenly  counterpart  of  the  Church.  The 
'bindings'  and  'loosings'  of  the  latter  shall  be  counted  valid 
in  the  former;  cf.  the  words  'on  earth'  (= Church),  'in  heaven' 
(= kingdom),  ib.  !»  I8I8,  cf.  Jn  2023. 

II.  The  Actual  Church  is  the  society  of 
Christians,  or  a  part  of  it. 

(A)  Membership. — The  necessary  qualifications 
for  membership  were  repentance  of  former  sins  and 
submission  to  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirist 
(Ac  2*^),  wliieh  carried  with  it  the  demand  of  faith 
in  Christ.  The  privileges  of  membership  acquired 
at  baptism  were  :  (1)  The  Christian  became  recon- 
ciled with  God  through  appropriating  to  himself 
Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin  (Ho  5^°  6^^  Col  pi- "^). 
His  past  life  of  sin  no  longer  stood  against  him  in 
his  account  with  God.  He  was  justified.  (2)  He 
was  sanctified,  and  henceforth  was  called  '  holy ' 
(dyioi),  because  he  belonged  to  God  by  the  conse- 
cration of  baptism  (1  Co  6").  (3)  He  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  2-''*)  as  a  supernatural 
power  within  him.  (4)  He  was  admitted  to  the  com- 
mon life  and  sacraments  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. On  his  part,  in  turn,  he  was  bound,  so  far 
as  he  could,  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
that  life,  '  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
truth'  (Epli4'-^). 

{B)  TIte  Life  of  the  Church.— The  new  life,  to 
which  the  convert  was  introduced  by  his  baptism, 
was  the  practical  expression  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  God  as  a  member  of  His  'people.' 
His  life  was  henceforth  given  up  to  the  service  of 
God.  And  that  service  was  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  public  gatherinffs  of  worship  and  in  the 
holiness  of  his  private  life.  So  we  may  consider 
the  life  of  the  Church  under  these  two  aspects : 
(1)  the  public  worship,  (2)  the  Christian  conduct. 

*  He  1223  fnvr.yCpti  xa.)  lxxXv,ria  trptirtrixait  is  not  to  the  point 
as  an  instance  of  a  distin(^tively  Christian  usage  of  iKxt.r,rix. 
It  is  plain  from  the  connexion  with  xatr.yieu  tnat  ixxXr.na.  is 
used  here  in  a  quite  general  meaning,  '  assembly,' without  refer- 
ence to  its  technical  Christian  significance. 


i.  The  Public  Worship. 

This  subject  divides  itself  into  two  branches  :  ( 1) 
Occasional  ceremonies.  These  were  the  rites  oi 
baptism  and  ordination.  We  hear  nothing  of  special 
forms  of  service  in  connexion  with  marria<'e  or 
burial.  (2)  Ordinary  services.  These  were  also  of 
two  kinds  :  (a)  a  public  (i.e.  not  confined  to  Chris- 
tians) service,  which  w.asof  a  didactic  ('  edification,' 
1  Co  U'-"")  and  missionary  character ;  {b)  the 
'  breaking  of  the  bread,'  a  private  (i.e.  confined 
to  Christians)  act  of  worship. 

(I)  Occasional  Ceremonies. — (a)  Baptism  was  the 
rite  by  which  the  convert  was  formally  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  (Ac  2"-  *'■').  It  was 
therefore  (Mt  28'*)  to  be  administered  to  every 
Christian  without  exception.  St.  Paul  always 
takes  it  for  granted  that  his  hearers  liave  been 
baptized  (e.g.  Ac  19*,  Ro  6*,  Col  2"-  ^%  It  is  indeed 
regarded  as  necessary  for  salvation  that  a  man 
should  have  undergone  this  ceremony  ( Jn  3'),  which 
saves  the  Christian  as  the  ark  saved  Noah  (I  P 
3^0.  ;;ij  ^^^  ^ijg  same  time,  it  is  never  regarded  as 
a  merely  mechanical  means  of  salvation,  but  is 
contrasted  with  circumcision  by  its  spiritual 
significance  (Col  2"- ''-),  and  the  subjective  element 
(i.e.  faith  and  a  good  conscience)  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  ceremonial 
act,  if  the  receiver  would  obtain  its  advantages 
(1  P  3^1).  The  ritual  of  baptism  consisted  of  an 
immersion  of  the  baptized  person  in  water  (Mt  S'**, 
Mk  1'",  Ac  8^).  The  baptizer  accompanied  the  act 
with  the  formula  '  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Ac  238  gi6  1048  195^  cf.  Ja  2''),  or  more  fully  '  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (Mt28i»,  Didache  7).  No  limitations  are 
expressly  mentioned  in  NT  which  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  the  right  to  baptize  did  not  belong  to 
every  Christian,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  no 
instances  of  persons  baptizing  except  those  with 
some  sort  of  recognized  position  of  authority.  Our 
Lord  (Jn  4-)  and  the  apostles  (Ac  10«  1  Co  P") 
generally  avoided  baptizing  in  person,  and  relegated 
the  duty  to  helpers  and  assistants.     See  Baptism. 

(b)  Ordination. — Every  Christian  had  a  rJuirlwuc 
(  =  gift,  talent),  the  nature  and  degree  of  which 
determined  his  position  and  duties  in  the  com- 
munity. But  while  the  charisma  in  most  cases  is 
considered  as  coming  direct  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  individual  at  the  time  of  or  after  his 
baptism,  without  any  further  human  agency,  in 
some  instances  a  charisma  Avas  bestowed  through 
the  'laying  on  of  hands.'  The  'laying  on  of  hands' 
in  OT  was  the  symbolic  act  of  conveying  a  gift  (as 
in  blessing  Gn  48",  appointing  to  oHice  Nu  27^)  or 
a  curse  (as  the  scapegoat  Lv  16-\).  In  the  case  of 
our  Lord  the  'laying  on  of  hands' was  especially 
attached  to  the  miracles  of  healing  (e.g.  Mt  9"*, 
Mk  5-'^  etc.),  and  He  left  to  His  disciples  the  power 
of  healing  through  the  same  act  (Mk  16'*).  In  the 
apostolic  age  it  is  also  found  in  connexion  with 
healing  (Ac  9'^^- "  28*).  It  thus  had  the  significance 
of  a  miraculous  power.  In  the  i)assages  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  accompanying  or  supplementary 
ceremony  to  baptism,  the  miraculous  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  attends  its  employment  (cf.  Ac  8"  5»d, 
i.e.  the  '  laying  on  of  hands'  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  in  this  instance), 
and  is  contra.sted  with  the  ordinary  gift  of  the 
Holy  Gliost  through  baptism.  So,  too,  when  a 
man  was  to  be  '  set  apart '  for  a  particular  work, 
he  receives  a  special  'gift'  for  its  performimoe 
through  the  '  laying  on  of  hands.'  This  is  especially 
mentioned  of  the  Seven  (Ac  6«),  the  mission  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Ac  13'),  and  the  work  of 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (I  Ti  4",  2  Ti  1«),  and  it  appears 
in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  as  the  regular  form  of  ordain- 
ing a  bishop  or  deacon  (1  Ti  5*'-).     It  was  accom- 
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panied  by  prayer  (Ac  6®  13^)  and  fasting  (13*).  We 
bnd  the  '  laying  on  of  hands '  performed  by  apostles 
{Ac  6*  S''  19*,  2Ti  1«),  by  an  ordinary  d'isciple  at 
the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  9^  "),  by  the 
prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  under  similar 
firoumstanees  [ib,  13'),  by  the  presbytery  at 
Ephesus(lTi4"). 

(2)  The  Regular  Worship. — "We  turn  now  to  the 
regular  sei-vices  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
At  the  first  the  community  met  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  daily  (Ac  1'^  2**),  and  we  find  no  intimation 
or  allusion  that  any  day  was  marked  with  more 
solemnity  than  the  others.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  '  first  day  of  the  week '  is  singled  out  from  the 
rest  and  observed  with  especial  honour.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  we  meet  with  this  is  in  1  Co  16* 
'  upoA  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store '  his  contribution  to  the  collec- 
tion. Then  Ac  20''  we  notice  the  disciples  of  Troas 
gathered  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread.  By  themselves  these  two  instances 
could  not  be  pressed.  But  in  Rev  P"  there  is  a 
mention  of  '  the  Lord's  day,'  t%  Kvpuucy  iifi^pq.,  which 
appears  as  Kvpiaid]  ni'plov  in  the  Didache  14^,  and  as 
KvpiaK-q  simply  in  Ignatius  (ad  Mag.  ix.  1).  These 
all  hang  together  with  the  fact  recorded  by  all  the 
evangelists  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  (Mt  28\  Mk  16"-,  Lk  24S  Jn 
20^).  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation 
of  Christian  hope  (1  Co  15""^^),  and  therefore  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  par  excellence  the 
Lord's  day  (see  Ignatius,  loc.  cit.,  Ep.  Bam.  15), 
and  when  it  became  impracticable  for  the '  breaking 
of  the  bread '  to  be  celebrated  daily,  it  was  cele- 
brated with  careful  regularity  on  this  day  (Did.  14^ ; 
Pliny,  Epp.  x.  96,  '  stato  die  convenire  ').  To  what 
precise  date  this  practice  goes  back  in  Christian 
history  we  cannot  say.  St.  Paul  (Ro  14')  speaks 
of  those  who  esteem  one  day  above  another,  and 
those  who  esteem  every  day  alike,  but  he  is  here 
probably  referring  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
Jewish  Christians  themselves  observed  theSabbath, 
and  some  attempted  to  force  its  observance  upon 
the  Gentiles  (Gal  4^°,  Col  2^%  But  the  Sabbath 
and  method  of  its  observance  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lord's  day  [cf.  Ign.  loc.  cit. 
'  no  longer  sabbatizing  (ffap^rt^orres),  but  living 
according  to  the  Lord's  day,'  and  Ep.  Bam.  loc.  cit. 
Sabbaths  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  '  therefore  we 
observe  the  eighth  day  for  rejoicing '].  On  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  see  esp.  T.  Zahn, 
Skizzen  aits  dcm  Leben  der  alten  Kirche,  cap.  vi. 

Of  the  existence  of  yearly  festivals  we  have  no 
intimation  at  all  in  XT.  The  Jewish  Christians 
stm  observed  the  Jewish  feasts  (kc  2^  20^«,  1  Co 
16*).  There  is  no  allusion  in  1  Co  5^-  *  ('  Our  pass- 
over  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ,  where- 
fore let  us  keep  the  feast,'  etc.)  to  the  observance 
of  Easter.  The  context  shows  that  the  apostle  is 
not  speaking  literally.  The  starting-point  of  his 
theme  is  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  '  new 
lump '  from  which  the  old  leaven  has  been  purged 
out.  '  We,  too,'  he  says,  "  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
have  a  Passover  lamb ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast  .  .  .  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth.'  His  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the 
distinctively  Jewish  passover,  but  the  lesson  drawn 
applies  to  \he  whole  Christian  life,  not  to  any 
special  occasion — ioprd^unev  is  rather '  keep  festival' 
than  'keep  the  feast.'  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  in  the  later  Paschal  controversy  both  parties 
referred  to  apostolic  usage  (see  Eus.  ffE  v.  23,  24), 
in  view  of  which  we  are  not  justified  in  drawing 
an  argument  from  silence  against  the  apostolic 
foundation  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  the  exact 
date  of  its  institution  must  be  left  an  open 
question. 

In  1  Co  we  find  that  St.  Paul  presents  to  us  a 


picture  of  two  kinds  of  Christian  worship.  In  ch. 
14  is  described  a  meeting  whose  chief  aim  is  mutual 
edification;  in  IP'*^  one  of  a  very  difl'erent  char- 
acter and  ceremonial,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
'  eat  the  Lord's  Supper '  (mpiaKbp  Su-rvov).  In  the 
same  way  two  kinds  of  religious  obser\-ance  are 
distinguished  in  the  account  of  the  primitive  Church 
(Ac  2*^),  'the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.' 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  ratj  Tpoafvx"'"  here 
refers  to  the  public  prayers  in  the  temple  which 
the  Christians  attended  (e.g.  3*),  or  to  the  meetings 
of  the  community  ;  but  as  the  writer  is  describing 
the  salient  elements  distinctive  of  the  Christian 
life,  the  latter  has  a  slight  balance  in  its  favour. 
In  any  case  there  is  abundant  evidence  (e.g.  Ac  1" 
2*.  4«-  <7  4iMir.  SI  ete  )  th^t  the  Christians  at  this  time 
held  assemblies  for  worship  distinct  from  the 
'  breaking  of  the  bread.' 

This  distinctively  Christian  worship  was  not 
held  to  take  the  place  of  the  temple  services,  which 
were  attended  with  scrupulous  regularity  (Ac  3^). 
Neither — and  this,  of  course,  refers  not  only  to  the 
first  days  of  Christianity — did  it  take  the  place  of 
individual  private  prayer  (cf.  Ac  10*  16^,  Eph  6^*, 
Phi*). 

(a)  The  public  service.  —  The  purpose  of  this 
service  was  before  all  things  edification,  and  this  not 
only  for  those  who  were  already  believers,  but  also 
for  unbelievers.  It  had,  then,  a  missionary  a.spect, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  made  as  public  and  open 
as  possible.  At  Jerus.  it  took  place  especially  in 
the  temple  as  long  as  this  was  permitted  (Ac  2^  3^* 
5^-),  or  in  some  public  place  (Ac  2*,  cf.  ®).  Un- 
believers were  welcome  to  attend  and  listen  (1  Co 
14^).  Every  Christian  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  a  '  gift '  as  the  *  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit '  within  Mm  (see  1  Co  12""^-).  WTiatever  was 
the  gift  he  possessed,  he  was  bound  to  put  it  at  the 
service  of  the  community  and  use  it  in  harmonious 
working  with  the  whole  (ib.^^-).  But  if  we  look 
through  the  lists  of  gifts  in  Ro  12"^,  1  Co  12**-  we 
see  that  there  are  some  (e.g.  miracles,  healings) 
which  would  not  qualify  their  possessors  to  contri- 
bute to  the  worship  of  the  community.  So  we  find 
a  distinction  dra^vn  in  1  P  4"*- "  between  the  gifts 
of  speaking  and  the  gifts  of  ministering  (SuiKoweTr  — 
contributing  by  personal  help  or  offering  to  the 
common  support).  To  the  former  it  fell  to  take 
part  in  the  public  worship.  St.  Paul  mentions 
( 1  Co  14*)  as  constituent  elements  of  this  service  '  a 
psalm,'  '  a  teaching,' '  a  revelation,' '  a  tongiie,'  '  an 
interpretation.'  The  division  is  not  a  rigid  one : 
a  '  psalm '  might  be  also  a  '  tongue '  (cf.  ib.^).  Nor 
is  the  enumeration  exhaustive ;  prayer  is  not  in- 
cluded, though  it  formed  an  integrsu  part  of  the 
service  (cf.  ll"*).  We  may  then,  perhaps,  divide  as 
follows  :  (a)  teaching,  (^)  prayer,  (y)  praise. 

(«)  Teaching. — We  are  only  conadering  here  the  place 
occupied  by  teaching  in  the  services.  We  must  treat  later  of 
the  wider  question  of  teaching  in  generaL  A  discourse  formed 
part  of  the  senice  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  reading  of  an  appointed  portion  of  the  OT 
Scriptures  (Lk  420ff.,  Ac  13'5  ;  see  Vitringa,  de  Strn.  Vet.  Bk.  ra. 
pt.  i.  c.  5,  pt,  ii.  c.  12  ;  Schiirer.  HJP,  §  27X  We  have  several 
instances  of  discourses  in  the  Christian  services  (e.g.  Ac  20't), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  '  teaching '  in  these  assembUes  took 
the  form  of  one  or  more  discourses.  But  the  question  of  public 
reading  is  not  quite  so  obvious.  It  is,  however,  on  d  priori 
grounds  quite  probable  in  itself,  and  is  supported  by  certain 
supposed  allusions  in  XT.  Thus  Timothy  is  told  (1  Ti  4i3)  to 
'  give  heed  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  teaching' ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  Apoc.  ^udes  to  the  arrangements  for  t^e  public 
reading  of  his  book  (Rev  13,  cf.  Col  +'8).  Somewhat  later  there 
arose  a  separate  office  called  that  of  the  '  reader,'  whose  duty  it 
was  to  rtsul  in  the  public  services  (see  Hamack,  Die  tog.  apogt. 
Kirchenordnung,  '  Texte  u.  Unt.'  Bd.  iL  Hft.  £). 

(5)  Prayer  was  made  standing  (Mk  1125)  or  kneeling  (Ac  20^6  215) 
with  uplifted  hands  (1  Ti  28).  Even  if  the  words  of  the  prayer 
were  uttered  by  one  person  only,  the  prayer  was  regarded  as 
that  of  the  whole  congregation.  Thus  in  Ac  4^*  tbe  prayer  is 
given  verbally,  but  is  ascribed  to  the  whole  assoaiUy  ivuOvumin 
^«f  ^Mtr.t  xpt  rn  Btit  auu  urtt.  We  must  not  press  this  too 
hterally,  as  if  all  actually  spoke  in  the  words  given.    It  may 
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mean  that  they  followed  it,  and  by  Uieir  'amen'  at  the  end 
identified  themselves  with  the  speaker ;  or  perhaps  they 
repeated  his  words  audibly  after  him  ;  cf.  Ac  2(>*  cv  rrHc-i*  kutm 
ratfniitiTt.  All  prayer  did  not,  however,  consist  o(  definite 
language.  The  indistinguishable  '  glossolalia'  comprised  prayer 
as  well  as  praise  (1  Co  14'*),  and  such  '  prayer  with  the  spirit ' 
was  incomprehensible,  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearers, 
unless  it  were  interpreted  by  one  who  had  the  gift  of  interpret- 
ing tongues.  The  object  of  the  prayers  would  vary  with  the 
occasion.  The  necessity  of  the  moment  supplied  the  Church 
with  the  material  for  it«  daily  supplications  (cf.  Ac  12»).  We 
find,  however,  in  addition  to  these  occasional  topics,  injunctions 
to  establish  certain  prayers  as  a  jiennanent  part  of  the  worship. 
Such  were  pravers  for  the  advance  of  the  gospel  preaching 
through  the  ajHistle  (Ko  1530,  Eph  t>i».  Col  43,  2  Th  3',  cf.  1  Th  5", 
He  13»») ;  pravers  for  the  civil  rulers  and  all  men  (1  Ti  21);  prayers 
for  erring  meiiibers  ( Ja  5i«,  1  Jn  516).  Uut  no  special  form  of  prayer 
is  laid  down  to  be  followed.  Of  a  formulated  liturgy  of  prayer  we 
find  as  yet  no  signs,  but  there  are  expressions  in  NT  which  bear 
the  apiu'araiice  of  more  or  less  stereotyped  fommlse.  Such  are 
espeuuillv  (1)  the  form  of  salutation,  '  Grace  to  you  (and  mercy) 
and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
%\  hich  occurs  with  variations  in  the  opening  of  all  the  Pauline 
Kpp.,  and  also  of  1  V,  2  P,  2  Jn,  Jude,and  Rev  :  (2)  the  bene- 
dictions, '  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you '  (Ro  1533),  '  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you '  (ib.  1620),  or  the  much 
fuller  form,  '  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
Ootl,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all ' 
(2  Co  13'-»).  These  occur  also  in  similar  form  at  the  close  of  all 
the  Pauline  Epp.,  He,  1  P,  and  Rev.  The  fonn  of  these  opening 
and  concluding  prayers  is  in  all  cases  so  much  alike,  that  it  may 
very  well  represent  the  prayers  of  salutation  and  benediction 
with  which  the  services  were  begun  and  finished,  diflfering 
Terbally  in  different  churches,  but  agreeing  in  the  main.  Their 
liturgical  aspect  in  NT  is  heightened  by  the  frequent  addition 
of  '  amen '  (<?.<;.  Ro  1533,  Gal  C"*).  The  long  prayer  with  which 
Clement  of  Rome  concludes  his  Ep.  to  the  Cor.,  and  the  set 
forms  of  prayer  given  in  the  Vidache  (chs.  9,  10),  have  a  strong 
affinity  with"  Jewish  prayers,  which  suggests  that  the  Church 
mav  have  for  some  time  used  forms  of  public  prayer  borrowed 
from  these  sources. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  except  in  the  Gospels,  we  hear  nothing 
in  NT  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  not  quoted  at  all,  nor  can 
we  find  instances  in  NT  language  which  can  be  said  to  contain 
any  distinct  reminiscences  of  it.  But  in  the  Didache  (ch.  8)  the 
Christian  is  commanded  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  three  times 
daily,  which  proves  how  universal  its  use  became  in  the  sub- 
apostolic  age. 

(y)  J'raisc,  i.e.  the  giving  of  thanks  (tix'tp'<m7ii),  the  act  of 
blessing  {tiXoyt7»),  of  praising  (aluir),  or  of  glorifying  (S«|aj!i») 
God.  Like  prayer,  it  could  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language, 
or  in  the  'tongue'  (1  Co  14'>).  (See  Toxoues.)  From  its  more 
emotional  character,  it  lent  itself  more  to  the  latter  than  was 
the  case  with  prayer.  Examples  of  praise  are  to  be  found  in 
the  doxologies  which  occur  with  great  frequencvin  the  Epistles, 
e.g.  Ro  9»  1G25,  Gal  15,  Eph  32<',  Ph  42',  ITi  in,  2  Ti  4I8,  He  1321, 
1  P  411  511,  2  P  3I8,  Rev  1«.  These,  again,  are  given  a  litur- 
gical form  by  the  '  Amen '  which  almost  invariablj'  follows,  but 
the  language  is  not  so  stereotyped  as  in  the  case  of  the  saluta- 
tions and  benedictions.  We  see  also  in  sublime  outbursts  of 
praise,  such  as  Ro  1133tf.  or  the  hymns  of  the  Apoc.  (e.g.  Rev  411 
111"  153  etc.),  examples  of  praise  in  freer  and  less  stereot}T)ed 
form  than  in  the  doxologies.  We  perceive  in  them  the  most 
intense  religious  emotion.  Language  of  so  sublime  and  ecstatic 
strain  easily  passed  into  the  form  of  song.  The  singing  of  a 
'  psalm '  or  '  hymn '  by  a  member  of  the  congregation  was  the 
form  which  the  giving  of  praise  frequentlj'  took  (Ac  16'^,  1  Co 
14'*  23,  Eph  51s*,  Col  3l<>,  Ja  513).  Specimens  of  these  extempore 
hymns  are  preserved  in  Lk  1  or  in  Rev  (toe.  a(.).  Possibly,  too, 
in  rhythmic  passages  such  as  1  Ti  316,  Kev  153.4  are  preserved 
fragments  of  hymns  sung  by  the  whole  congregation  together. 
As  in  the  case  of  prayer,  the  congregation  made  the  ascription 
of  praise  a  corporate  act  bv  saying  '  Amen '  at  the  close  (1  Co 
14l«,  Rev  S"  lO-i). 

The /onn*  in  which  the  teaching  or  jirayer  or  praise  might  be 
delivered  were  three.  From  the  prophet  it  came  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God,  with  all  the  force  of  a  verbally  inspired 
message,  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  and  therefore  needing 
no  explanation  of  its  meaning.  From  the  speaker  in  a  tongiie 
also  it  came  as  an  '  inspired '  utterance  (Ac  2'i  '  to  speak  with 
other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance'),  but  the  lan- 
guage was  incomprehensible  to  the  hearers,  and  to  the  speaker 
himself,  unless  they  possessed  a  further  gift,  viz.  the  power  to 
interpret  tongues  (see  1  Co  14).  From  the  others  it  did  not 
come  as  an  inspired  utterance,  but  the  teacher  spoke  with 
greater  weight  and  authority,  as  one  who  had  received,  in  a 
special  degree,  the  'gift  of  teaching'  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
'The  'teacher,'  by  virtue  of  his  gift,  ranked  higher  than  the 
'speaker  in  a  tongue.'  He  stood  next  to  the  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  divinely  appointed  order  of  the  Church 
(1  Co  12'^). 

To  the  necessity  which  St.  Paul  felt  of  correcting  certain 
abuses  in  the  Cor.  services  we  are  indebt.e<i  for  an  interesting 
picture  of  these  meetings  (1  Co  14283S).  in  their  eagerness  to 
exercise  the  gifts  of  which  they  were  conscious,  the  Cor.  Chris- 
tians had  made  their  services  scenes  of  confusion.  Members 
did  not  wait  for  one  another  to  finish  speaking.  If  a  jirophct 
received  a  'revelation,'  he  stood  up  at  once  and  delivered  it 
while  another  was  still  speaking.  Again,  both  the  prophets  and 
the  'speakers  in  a  tongue'  hiul  allowed  their  enthusiasm  to  lead 
them  to  excess.    The  prophet  unconsciously  added  a  subjective 


element  to  his  message.  The  *  speaker  in  a  tongue '  indulged 
his  zeal  without  troubling  whether  the  others  understood  what 
he  meant.  To  prevent  this  confusion,  the  apostle  lays  down 
the  following  checks  :  (1)  Not  more  than  one  to  speak  at  a  time  ; 
each  must  wait  his  turn.  (2)  The  one  who  is  speaking  to  stop 
if  he  perceives  another  waiting  to  deliver  a  '  revelation.  (3)  The 
'  speaker  in  tongues '  is  not  allowed  to  speak  unless  an  interpreter 
be  present.  (4)  The  '  revelation  '  of  the  prophet  is  to  be  checked 
by  those  who  possess  the  gift  of  '  disceming  spirits '  {iiixpirit 
ittiufMTtn,  cf.  1210).  St.  Paul  does  not  mention  a  president  in 
the  meetings,  and  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  congrega- 
tion, as  if  everything  were  to  be  decided  at  their  discretion. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  one  to 
direct  and  manage  the  gathering,  e.g.  to  appoint  the  time  of 
meeting,  to  declare  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  service,  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  work  of  this  kind  is  included  in  the 
labour  of  those  '  presidents '  described  In  1  Th  512,  though  we 
cannot  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  Kuplu  is  a  special  allusion 
to  these  services. 

Women  were  present  at  the  services,  and  contributed  to  the 
worship  (1  Co  ll*,  cf.  Ac  21»).  St.  Paul  direcU  that  they  shall 
keep  their  heads  covered  during  worship,  while  the  man  shall 
pray  with  uncovered  head  (1  Co  114. »).  Both  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  1434)  and  at  Ephesus  (1  Ti  2ii- 12)  he  forbids  women  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  services,  and  the  general  language  in 
which  he  speaks  shows  that  he  enforced  the  same  rule  in  all  his 
churches. 

{b)  The  'breaking  of  bread.' — The  exi)re.s>iun  t) 
/cXdtris  ToO  Aprov  in  Ac  2*-  refers  to  something  more 
than  an  institution  of  common  meals.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful,  in  the  light  of  6^-  '■',  whether  a  system  of 
universal  common  meals  existed  at  all.  But  in 
any  case  the  double  repetition  of  the  article  i)  KXiaii 
Tou  dprov  would  be  strange  unless  the  term  were 
technical,  and  referred  to  a  special  breaking  of  a 
special  bread.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
1  Co  10^®,  where  the  expression  '  the  bread  which 
we  break'  refers  to  a  religious  act,  and  in  11^, 
where  the  eating  of  the  bread  forms  part  of  an  act 
of  worship  called  '  eating  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and 
its  signiticance  is  to  '  proclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come '  {ib.  '^).  From  the  action  of  Christ  at 
the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  the  technical 
name  by  which  it  became  known  was  '  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread.'  The  expression  occurs  some- 
times without  the  article  (e.g.  Ac  20^,  Didache 
I41),  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  technical 
use.  In  some  places  {e.g.  Ac  2**  27"*)  it  may  refer 
to  an  ordinary  meal.  The  only  other  name  which 
is  given  to  it  in  NT  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Co  11***, 
which  refers,  however,  to  the  whole  meal  of  which 
the  fcXdo-tj  ToC  dprov  was  the  central  act.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  Didache  (9*)  the  word  evxapKrria  is 
used  to  express  the  same  thing  (cf.  also  Ign.  ad 
Smym.  ch.  7). 

By  its  nature  this  service  was  of  a  much  more  private  char- 
acter than  the  other.  It  was  not  held  in  public,  with  free 
admission  for  non-members,  but  restricted  to  btiptLzed  Chris- 
tians {Didache  9^  '  Let  none  eat  or  drink  of  your  Eucharist  save 
those  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ').  It  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  Christians  shrouded  the  Eucharist  that 
gave  rise  to  the  absurd  accusations  which  were  popularly 
brought  against  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems,  when  pos- 
sible, to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  meeting  of 
the  whole  Church,  rich  and  poor  (Ac  20",  1  Co  Ills-  22.  M). 

The  '  breaking  of  bread '  ori^inallv  took  place  daily  (24*).  In 
the  Didache,  however,  it  is  enjoined  weekly,  on  the  Lord's  day 
(cf.  also  Ac  207,  1  Co  162).  it  was  held  in  the  evening,  as  ontbe 
occasion  of  its  institution  (cf.  Ac  207<'f-  and  the  word  lu-rtn 
( =  evening  meal)  in  1  Co  ll*".  21 ).  Xhe  whole  ceremony  was 
a  '  remembrance '  of  the  last  supper  which  Christ  ate  with  His 
disciples  before  His  death.  It  was  therefore  made  a  common 
meal,  of  which  the  '  breaking  of  the  bread '  and  the '  drinking  of 
the  cup'  were  a  part  (cf.  1  Co  1120tr.,  Didache  lOi  imto.  U  r»  i/j,- 
wXnrdriteu).  To  this  common  meal  each  brought  his  share.  Chrj'- 
sostom  {Uom.  27  in  1  Co  11,  §  1)  says  that  in  place  of  the  original 
community  of  goods  the  Christians  '  observed  common  meals  on 
afjjwinteddajs,  and  having  gathered  together  after  sharing  the 
mysteries,  they  partook  of  a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing 
the  viands,  and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  invited  by 
them,  and  all  feasting  together.'  The  aspect  of  the  meal  m 
an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  supported  by  the 
words  xa,riii.i!rx^*frt  "if  /j^h  lx*'>Tm,(  in  1  Co  11^,  which  mean  the 
poor  generally,  not  those  who  have  not  houses.  _  The  common 
meal  was  called  the  'love-feast'  (iyarji,  found  in  NT  only  in 
Judei2.  The  right  reading  in  2P213  is  probably  i<r«T«(f  WH, 
not  ityi-To-K).  "Though  at  first  occurring  at  the  same  time  as 
the  '  breaking  of  bread,'  which  formed  part  of  it,  the  two  were 
afterwards  separated,  and  the  Eucharist  held  in  the  e*rly 
morning,  while  the  Agapas  still  took  place  in  the  evening ;  so 
first  in  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  9«.    See  Lightfoot,  Ignatiut,  ii.  312. 
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St.  Paul  g^ives  ua  a  picture  of  this  act  o(  worship  as  it  wm 
celebrated  in  Corinth  at  the  time,  which  we  can  supplement  by 
other  hints  in  NT.  A  discourse  preceded  it  in  Ac  -M'-  u,  but  it 
is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case  in  Corinth,  for  the  apostle 
complains  that  each  one,  as  he  arrired,  at  once  ate  np  the  food 
be  Md  brought  with  bun,  without  waiting  for  the  rest  (1  Co 
lin.  33).  Dunng  the  meal  came  the  formal  '  breaking  of  bread ' 
(cf.  1  Co  1016),  probably  with  a  prayer  of  thanks  (cL  u^mfurw^mt 
in  the  accounts  of  the  institution  by  Christ,  ancl  the  prayer  of 
thanks  in  the  IHd.  9^).  .\11  present  then  partook  of  the  Dread 
thus  consecrated  (1  Co  11°^.  Then  perfaape  after  the  meal  (cf. 
»6.**«,/l*r  supper")  a  cup  containing  wine  (this  is  more  prob- 
able than  Hanukck's  theory  that  water  was  used,  cf.  Mt  26^, 
>Ik  14»,  1  Co  1121)  was  '  blessed '  (1  Co  l<fl«),  and  all  drank  from 
it  (11*^  The  prayers  of  thanks  (tir'^pirTui)  by  which  the  bread 
and  wine  were  consecrated  probably  Tailed  with  the  occasion. 
In  the  JHdaefu  (cb.  9)  formal  prayers  are  prescribed,  but  the 
prophets  present  are  allowed  to  'give  thanks'  (lix^ptr^*)  in 
woris  of  their  own  choice  (ira  6iXK.ni),  10*.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  bread  or  the  wine  came  first  in  the 
order  of  service.  In  Lk  12i"«  (WH),  1  Co  10i«,  IHd.  9,  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  is  placed  before  that  of  the  bread.  In  all 
othei;  places,  however,  the  cup  follows  the  bread,  and  this  has 
always  been  the  traditional  order  in  the  Christian  (Thurch. 

ImouTrRE. — On  the  early  Christian  services  the  following 
books  may  be  consulted :  Rothe,  De  PrinurdUt  etdtut  taeri 
Christiaiwrum,  isol ;  Abeken,  Der  Gcttetdiemt  in  der  alttn 
Kirche,  ls53;  Hamack,  Der  ehriM.  GemeindegottetdietKtt, 
1854  ;  Volz,  •  Untersuch.  iiber  die  An&nge  des  chnstl.  (Jottes- 
dienstes,'  in  SK  vol.  i.  1872 ;  Jacoby,  '  Die  constitutiven 
Faktoren  des  apoet.  Gottesdienstes,'  in  JDTh  voL  xviii.  1S73 ; 
Weizsacker,  '  Die  Versammlungen  der  altesten  Cliristengemein- 
den,'  in  JDTh  vol.  xxL  1876;  Severlen,  'Der  christL  Cultus 
im  ap.  Zeitalter,'  in  Zeitteh.  fur  'PrakL  Theol.  1881 ;  H.  A. 
Kostlin,  Gttdi.  de*  ekrittL  GoUe$diemte»,  1887 ;  Jolicber,  Zwr 
Gesch.  der  AbendmaU^eier  i»  der  aUin  Kirehe,  1892;  F. 
Spitta,  Zur  Geteh.  u.  Lxtt.  det  UrehritietUhunu,  Die  urehrittl. 
Trad,  iiber  Urtprung  und  Sinn  de*  AbendmahU,  1893.  (For 
wider  literature  on  Eucharist,  see  art.  Lord's  Scpper.)  The 
histories  of  the  Apost.  age  usually  contain  chapters  on  this  sub- 
ject.   For  these  see  general  literature  at  the  end. 

ii.  The  Christian  Bule  of  Conduct. 

(1)  The  Christian  in  his  Private  Life. — By  baptism 
the  Christian  died  to  the  world,  and  so  the  nega- 
tive, prohibitive,  sphere  of  law  had  no  longer  any 
meaning  for  him  (Ro  6*,  Col  3^^,  cf.  Gal  2"  5^). 
His  life  was  consecrated  to  Christ  (Ro  12i--),  who  is 
its  goal  (Ro  14*,  Ph  l^i),  its  example  (Ph  25,  1  P 
2**'-^),  and  the  source  of  its  spiritual  strength  (Jn 
6«  2  Co  123,  Eph  4i«).  His  body  is  the  sacred 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co  6^^),  a  member  of 
Christ  {ib.  ^),  and  therefore  personal  holiness  and 
purity  are  his  natural  condition.  The  near  ex- 
pectation of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  led  to  two 

Eractical  results :  (a)  a  holy  enthusiasm  which 
uoyed  him  up  under  every  trial  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  present  evils  were  only  transi- 
tory (Ro  8i»-»,  2  Co  1^  5*-^,  Eph  1"  4»),  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  glorious  future  (Ro  6*,  1  Co  15**, 
Col  3**-).  Death  itself  is  welcomed  as  a  quicker 
realization  of  this  (Ph  1^).  (b)  A  severe  and  stem 
discipline  of  self.  Men  waited  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  Christ's  appearance  (ITho-,  lJn2").  It 
was  then  no  time  to  give  oneself  up  to  feasting. 
Even  marriage  and  family  cares  are  regarded  as 
competitors  against  the  service  of  the  Lord,  which 
should  absorb  every  thought  and  feeling  (1  Co 
?**•  ^).  The  Christian  must  be  ever  on  his  guard, 
watchful  and  vigilant,  fasting  (cf.  Ac  13^  14"^,  IHd. 
7*-S^),  ever  in  arms  against  temptation  (1  Th  5*, 
Eph  6^**'^"),  and  pray  without  ceasing  (1  Th  5"). 
His  mind  is  set  on  things  above,  not  on  things  that 
are  upon  the  earth  (Col  3-).  But  as  he  is  on  the 
earth  he  has  to  perform  his  human  duties  and  to 
bring  into  all  his  relations  with  fellow-men  prin- 
ciples in  accord  with  this  high  and  ideal  life. 

(2)  The  Christian  and  his  Fdloic-Christians. — 
The  central  principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  love, 
the  practical  expression  of  faith,  xiffru  Si  dya-rits 
iwepryovfievr]  (Gal  5*).  Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
says  St.  James  (2'*),  and  St.  Paul  is  at  one  with 
him,  for  above  faith  he  puts  love  (1  Co  13^^  cf.  ib.-), 
and  love  does  not  exist  apart  from  works  of  love 
(cf.  1  Jn  3^*).  Love  is  the  '  end  of  the  charge '  (1  Ti 
1"),  the  bond  of  perfection  (Col  3").  And  this  love 
was  chiefly  exercised  towards  the  fellow-Christian 


(Gal  6").  The  name  of  '  the  brethren,'  by  which 
the  Christians  denoted  their  fellow- believers,  wa.s 
especially  significant.  It  implies  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  membership  in  the  same  family, 
and  was  used  among  the  Jews  to  denote  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  'sons  of  Israel '  {e.g.  Ex  2", 
Dt  181',  Ac  2"  31^).  So  when  applied  by  Christians 
to  one  another  it  introduced  the  idea  of  a  tie  as 
strong  as  that  of  blood  relationship  binding  them 
to  one  another.  The  love  of  the  brethren  (<pi\a- 
8e\<f>ia,H.e  13')  manifests  itself  in  a  spirit  of  humility, 
gentleness,  and  kindness  to  all  (Gal  5^  etc.),  in 
obedience  and  gratitude  towards  the  workers  and 
rulers  in  the  Church  (I  Co  16«,  ITh  o^-,  He  13''/, 
forbearance  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker 
(Ro  15\  1  Co  10»,  1  Th  5"),  charitv  to  the  poor  (Ro 
I2«,  1  Ti  6»«,  He  I3'«,  1  Jn  3''),  compassion  and  help 
to  the  suflering  and  helpless  (He  13',  Ja  I-''),  and 
hospitality  to  all  who  need  it  (Ro  12",  1  Ti  5'",  He 
13^  1  P  4").  By  the  strength  of  this  Christian  love 
is  realized  the  truth  of  the  gosi)el,  that  all  out- 
ward distinctions  of  rank,  nation,  and  sex  are 
abolished  in  the  common  participation  of  member- 
ship in  Christ  (Gal  3-»,  Col  3").  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  even  within  the 
Christian  commtinity  concrete  social  reforms  were 
not  aimed  at,  except  so  far  as  was  demanded  by 
the  new  morality.  In  the  expectation  of  the  second 
coming,  social  and  political  questions  were  matters 
of  secondary  importance.  The  general  principle 
of  St.  Paul  was  that  a  man  should  stay  in  the 
position  in  which  the  'call'  of  God  was  received 
(1  Co  7"),  and  work  tmly  and  honestly  in  that 
position  (1  Th  4",  2Th  3^"-^)  until  the  Lord  came. 
So  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  still  remain,  but 
are  softened  by  the  duty  of  charity  ;  slaverv  is  not 
abolished  (Eph  K^-^,  Col  3-~4\  1  Ti  6-,  Philem),  but 
its  sting  withdrawn  by  the  proclamation  of  a  higher 
equality  ;  the  current  view  of  woman's  position  is 
accepted  (1  Co  IP-  ^-i»,  1  Ti  2"«r-),  but  toned  down 
by  the  same  truth  (cf.  1  P  3'').  In  regard  to 
marriage,  indeed,  new  principles  were  introduced 
which  the  laxity  of  heathen  and  even  Jewi.*h  views 
made  necessary  on  moral  groimds.  St.  Paul  (1  Co 
7)  in  view  of  the  second  coming  discourages  the 
unmarried  from  seeking  marriage,  in  accordance 
with  his  general  principle,  'let  each  man  wherein 
he  was  called,  therein  abide  with  God '  (v.*»).  But 
he  condemns  those  who  would  forbid  marriage  on 
ascetic  grounds  ( I  Ti  4'  ;  cf .  the  same  teaching  in 
He  13*),  and  sanctifies  the  relation  of  man  and 
wiie  by  comparing  it  -with  that  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  (Eph  5*-').  The  reform  which  Christianity 
introduced  was  the  sacred  inviolability  which  it 
gave  to  the  marriage  bond  by  forbidding  divorce 
(Mt  19®,  1  Co  7^).  The  question  of  remarriage, 
after  the  death  of  one  party,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  injunction  as  to  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Ti 
3-  ^,  Tit  1«)  that  they  should  be  the  husbands  of 
one  wiie,  and  to  widows  ( I  Ti  5*)  that  they  should 
have  had  one  husband,  were  interpreted  in  the  2nd 
cent,  as  prohibitions  against  a  second  marriage. 
But  this  remarriage  is  recommended  in  the  case  of 
younger  widows  ( 1  Ti  5",  cf .  1  Co  7"*),  which  leaves 
the  question  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  apostle  woidd  speak  in  such 
moderate  language  if  he  were  referring  to  bigamy. 
The  natural  result  of  this  nobler  conception  of 
marriage  was  to  quicken  the  sense  of  natural 
affection  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child  (Eph  5^-6*,  Col  S^*--'  etc.),  and  to  establish 
those  beautiful  family  relations  which  distinguish 
the  Christian  home. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mutual  intercourse  within 
the  Church  was  the  traditional  exclusiveness  which  the  Jewish 
Christian  brought  with  him  into  the  Church.  The  exact  relation 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  Christians  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  apostolic  age.  St.  Paul  held  with  regard  to 
iiis  own  relation  to  the  law  that,  in  the  abstract,  belief  in  Christ 
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made  him  free  (e.g.  he  saya  of  himself,  '  not  being  myself  under 
(the  principle  of  J  law,'  1  Co  9^>.  But  he  rated  far  above  this 
abstract  claim  to  freedom,  tne  Io\'e  which  he  owed  to  his 
*  brethren  in  the  flesh,'  and  so  to  the  Jew  he  became  as  a  Jew, 
and  observed  the  commands  of  the  law  (e.g.  Ac  18"*  UO'S  2128 
2817),  although  he  recoffnizcd  that  a  man  could  be  saved,  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  only  by  faith  ;  cf.  Gal  21*.  As 
regards  the  Gentile,  however,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  fought 
for  the  freedom  which  he  thought  the  Jew  should  abstain 
from  claiming.  Ills  i>osition,  that  the  Gentile  should  be  free 
from  circumcision  and  the  law,  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
ference at  JeruB.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  further  question 
of  daily  intercourse  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  also  settled. 
It  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  two  should 
mix  freely  and  without  restraint ;  but  to  lessen  the  offence 
which  this  intercourse  would  give  to  Jewish  instincts,  the 
Gentile  was  required  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols, 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled.  (These  prohibitions 
were  possibly  conceived  as  '  concrete  indications  of  a  pure  and 
true  religion,'  and  only  indirectly  as  concessions  to  Judaism  as 
ttiey  were  specially  reverenced  by  Jews.  This  explains  the 
perplexing aculition  'and  from  fornication.'  See  Hort,  Judaistic 
C^ristianUp,  pp.  08-73.)  Thus  was  established  a  modus  vivendi 
for  those  communities  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  converts  were 
to  be  found  together.  It  is  too  much  to  assume  from  Ja  22 
that  in  such  communities  the  Jews  had  their  separate  '  syna- 
gogue,' and  lived  apart.  The  author  is  writing  from  the  stand- 
pomt  of  things  as  they  were  in  his  own  church,  i.e.  where  the 
community  included  only  Jews  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  synagogue  congregation.  The  incidents  related  in  Gal 
211-14  presuppose  a  close  and  daily  intercourse  (especially  in 
the  way  of  meals)  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  communities. 
If  St.  i'aul  condemned  so  strongly  in  this  instance  a  reaction 
to  the  exclusiveness  from  which  a  break  had  been  made,  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  in  any  of  his  own  churches.  We  are  therefore 
confident  that  in  all  Pauline  churches  the  Jews,  like  the  apostle, 
and  even  St.  Peter  himself  (cf.  Ac  lO'S  iia)^  did  not  refuse  to 
mix  with  the  Gentiles,  even  if  to  some  extent  the  two  did  fall 
into  separate  congregations.  And  intercourse  of  anj'  kind  im- 
plied a  mutual  give-and-take.  The  Jew  resigned  his  instinctive 
and  traditional  hatred  of  the  Gentile  and  lived  as  a  Gentile  (iflv.xi/V 
Ji]»,  Gal  214).  The  Gentile  had  to  subordinate  his  ytHiris  to  the 
principle  of  love  (1  Co  8'),  that  he  might  give  no  cause  of 
stumbling  to  Jews.  And  there  were  grades  between  the  pure 
Jew  and  the  pure  Gentile.  The  '  proselyte  of  the  gate '  on 
becoming  a  (Jhristian  naturally  felt  an  instinctive  sense  of 
obligation  towards  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  law.  St.  Paul  has 
in  his  mind,  not  onlv  Jews,  but  the  class  of  a-iiSi/j-nci  in  Ho  145. 
And  Ro  141- 2,  1  Co  8ii3  iO'-»-a3  must  be  understood  generally 
without  exclusive  reference  to  Jew  or  proselyte. 

In  the  mixture  of  religions  from  which  Christianity  drew 
converts,  there  were  many  scruples,  serious  enough  to  those  in 
whom  they  were  ingrained  from  childhood,  but  which  might 
draw  a  smile  of  contempt  from  the  man  of  '  knowledge.'  St. 
Paul's  line  of  teaching  is  that  their  observance  or  non-observance 
is  accidental,  but  that  the  principle  of  love,  which  enjoins 
respect  and  forbearance  towards  them,  is  essential  (see  Ro  1415-17, 
1  Co  813). 

(3)  The  Christian  and  the  World. — The  earliest 
persecutions  proceeded,  not  from  the  Romans,  but 
irom  the  Jews,  either  publicly,  where  they  were 
allowed  a  measure  of  local  authority  {e.g.  Ac  4^"^^ 
5i7ff.  91.  2^  2  Co  IP^),  or  in  the  way  of  private  mal- 
treatment. The  Jews  succeeded  in  some  instances 
in  raising  Gentile  mobs  against  their  enemies  (e.g. 
Ac  9^^*  13*"  14^).  On  rarer  occasions  the  hatred 
of  the  Gentiles  was  aroused  by  personal  losses 
occasioned  through  Christian  teaching  (Ac  16^"""- 
19^^**).  But  the  lioman  government  and  its  re- 
sponsible representatives  neither  originated  nor 
supported  these  persecutions.  Its  attitude  was  one 
of  indift'erence  {e.g.  Gallio  in  Ac  18")  or  active  pro- 
tection (cf.  Pilate's  attitude  Mt  27'^"-^  the  autliori- 
ties  at  Thessalonica  Ac  17*,  Ephesus  19*"^-,  Jerus. 
2132  23"ff-).  The  Jewish  accusation,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  rebelling  against  the  Romans  and  setting 
up  another  king,  was  never  regarded  seriously  by 
the  government  (cf.  Lk  23^,  Jn  18««,  Ac  17^).  On 
occasions  of  tumult,  indeed.  Christians  Mere  appre- 
hended as  tlie  apparent  causes  of  disturbance,  and 
treated  witli  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  Roman 
provincial  justice  (Ac  IG^  22^*) ;  but  this  was  a 
universal  practice,  and  not  coniined  to  Christians. 
The  period  of  official  persecution  did  not  begin  till 
Nero  opened  it  in  64.  So  the  Churcli  looked  to  the 
Roman  government  as  a  protector  rather  than  a 
persecutor  (cf.  2Th  2").  Tliose  especially  who  were 
fortunate  enougli  to  pos.sess  the  Roman  citizenship 
found  it  a  great  safeguard  against  injustice  (Ac 
16"  22^  251"-").     Tliese   facts  prepare  us  for  the 


attitude  of  favour  observed  by  Christian  teaciiers 
towards  tlie  civil  authorities,  although  they  do  not 
wliolly  account  for  it,  since  the  principles  upon 
which  civil  obedience  is  enjoined  are  independent 
of  personal  like  or  dislike.  '  The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,'  says  St.  Paul  (Ro  13^).  The 
Christians  are  exliorted  to  obey  and  respect  them 
as  the  rej)resentatives  of  divine  justice  (Ro  13'"*, 
Tit  3\  1  P  2'»-i'),  to  pray  for  them  (1  Ti  2-'),  to  pay 
them  tribute  as  their  due  (Lk  20^,  Ro  13"- '). 

From  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  {Epp.  x.  96)  we 
find  that  the  government  regarded  tlie  Christian 
communities  as  clubs  {hetve-rioe),  and  the  Chris- 
tians acquiesced  in  this  official  definition  of  their 
position. 

As  regards  the  social  and  industrial  world 
around  them,  the  Christians  did  not  cut  them- 
selves ott"  from  their  former  ties  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  necessary.  The  regulation  of 
St.  Paul  was,  that  each  should  remain  as  he  was 
until  the  Lord  came.  So  the  believing  husband 
or  wife  is  not  to  leave  an  unbelieving  spouse 
(1  Co  7'2fl'-,  cf.  1  P  31).  If  the  unbeliever  depart, 
the  believer  is,  however,  not  under  bondage  to 
follow.  But  this  applies  only  to  marriages  con- 
tracted before  the  conversion  of  the  one  party. 
When  this  is  not  the  case  the  believer  is  enjoined 
not  to  marry  with  an  unbeliever  (1  Co  T^"  'she 
is  free  to  marry  whom  she  will  only  in  the  Lord,' 
i.e.  a  Christian  husband,  cf.  2  Co  6").  (Jn  the 
same  grounds  the  slave  is  advised  not  to  seek 
his  freedom  (1  Co  V-),  but  to  do  his  duty  to  an 
unbelieving  master  as  to  a  believer.  We  hear  of 
Cliristians,  too,  carrying  on  their  former  profes- 
sions, e.g.  physician  (Col  4"),  tentmakers  (Ac  18*), 
soldiers  (Ac  10^,  Ph  V\  public  officers  (Ac  16^, 
Ro  le-^),  purple  dyers  (Ac  16"),  lawyer  (Tit  3'=*), 
and  as  traders  generally  ( Ja  4^^). 

A  difficult  question  was  the  extent  to  which  a  Christian 
should  join  in  heathen  social  gatherings.  There  was  a  danger 
in  so  doing,  not  only  because  of  the  actual  immorality  con- 
nected with  them  (1  P  43. 4),  but  also  on  the  grounds  of  the 
ordinances  against  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  St.  Paul 
does  not  wish  to  cut  his  congregations  entirely  off  from  their 
former  connexions  (e.g.  1  Co  510).  He  does  not  forbid  them  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  heathen  (1  Co  lO-'?),  but 
leaves  it  to  the  individual  judgment,  'if  ye  are  disposed.'  In 
regard  to  the  scruple  against  t'luXcOuTii,  he  recommends  the 
Christian  to  eat  what  is  given  without  question  ;  but  if  the  fact 
be  forced  upon  him  that  it  is  an  ilhuXotivrct ,  to  refuse  it  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  and  example  (1  Co  lU'-^-  28).  We  find  that 
some  of  the  advanced  liberal  party  at  Corinth  even  attended  the 
feasts  in  heathen  temples.  This  St.  Paul  forbi<ls,  not  only  as 
'sinning  against  the  brethren  and  wounding  their  conscience 
when  it  is  weak '  (1  Co  812),  but  also  on  the  deeper  ground  tliat, 
in  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  it  is  really  an  act  of  idolatry 
(ib.  lOiSff-).  At  a  later  period  it  was  made  a  general  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  Christian  that  he  held  aloof  from  social 
gatherings  (IP  4''), 

In  his  contact  with  unbelievers  the  Christian 
had  to  remember  that  the  law  of  love  extends  to 
all  men,  although  it  found  a  greater  outlet  for 
its  expression  in  the  relation  of  Christian  to 
Christian  (INIt  5'"-»«,  Ro  12-'o,  Tit  3").  The  same 
principles  of  honesty  and  charity  were,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  observed  also  towards  'thim  which 
are  without'  (Ro  12",  Gal  &\  Col  4S  Pli  4», 
1  Th  3^=*  4t^-),  even  towards  the  persecutor  (Ro  12"), 
that  thus  the  believers,  bj'  tlieir  life  and  conduct, 
might  appeal  to  and  touch  the  best  conscience  of 
the  heatlien  world  (1  Ti  3^  1  P  2'^). 

(C)  Tlie  single  Communit!/. — The  first  centre  of 
the  Christian  community  immediately  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  was  the  upper  room  in  a 
house.  Hither  they  returned  immediately  after 
parting  from  Christ  to  wait '  steadfastly  in,prayer ' 
for  the  coming  of  tlie  promised  Holy  Ghost  (Ac 
113-18)  Thus  the  Christian  community  wiis  in  its 
origin  a  house-congregation  ;  and  when  it  outgrew 
the  limits  of  a  single  house,  it  did  not  form  a 
'synagogue'  (such  as  those,  e.g.,  in  Ac  6"),  but 
spread  as  a  number  of  house-congregations  (cf.  Kar' 
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oTicor,  ib.  2*  5^).  For  their  general  assemblies  and 
their  missionary  preaching  the  disciples  were  able 
to  meet  in  the  temple  or  its  precincts  (5"- *••**), 
but  for  their  private  worship  they  were  divided 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  each  bein"  the  house- 
hold of  a  convert,  who  was  able  and  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  accommodation  in  liis  house. 
Thus  the  Church  presented  the  aspect  of  a  number 
of  household  OToups.  The  same  principle  of  di- 
vision was  established  in  ot  her  places  besides  Jerus., 
as  Christianity  spread  farther.  It  appears,  e.g.,  at 
Thessalonica  (Ac  17"),  Troas  (20«),  Ephesus  (2(P), 
Corinth  (1  Co  16"),  Colossae  (Philem  -),  Laodiciea 
(Col  4'*),  and  in  Eome  (assuming  that  Ro  IG*"^"  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle  :  see  w.*-  ^*' "  toiI'i 
airp  avTois  dS(\(poi's).  These  house  -  congregations 
also  bear  the  name  of  eKK\if<ria  {e.g.  Ro  16*,  1  Co 
16^,  Col  4»  Philem  2).  The  condition  of  the 
household  in  ancient  society  favoured  this  feature. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  its  lord,  and  his 
conversion  was  generally  followed  by  that  of  his 
family  and  dependants  (e.g.  Ac  10^ «  16®  18*, 
1  Co  V^).  In  this  way  the  nucleus  was  at  once 
formed  for  a  house-congregation,  and  doubtless 
isolated  converts  attached  themselves  to  the 
ehurch  in  the  house  of  a  wealthier  convert. 
The  only  passage  in  NT  which  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  church,  i.e.  a  building  set  apart 
for  purposes  of  worship,  is  Ja  2"-  'if  there  come 
into  your  synagogue,'  etc.  In  this  passage  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship, 
with  seats  of  honour  like  the  irpwTOKa.dtSpiai.  in 
Jewish  synagogues.  Apparently,  then,  by  the 
time  this  Ep.  was  written,  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Jems,  (for  the  writer  speaks  from  the  stand- 
l)oint  of  the  conditions  in  his  own  church)  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  synagogue  and  built  a 
place  of  meeting  (cf.  Ac  6"  9^).  The  '  school  of 
Tyrannus,'  in  which  St.  Paul  taught  at  Ephesus 
(Ac  19®),  was,  however,  not  of  this  kind.  It  did 
not  supersede  the  house-congregations  (2CP,  1  Co 
16^),  but  was  used,  as  the  context  shows  (v.^*), 
for  the  missionary  preaching,  which  had  hitherto 
taken  place  in  the  Jewish  sjmagogues. 

The  city  -  church  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  these  house-churches,  and  it  grew  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  congregations.  The  first  household 
which  had  received  the  apostle  generally  became 
the  centre  of  these  smaller  groups.  To  its  mem- 
bers, the  first-fruits  {avapxn)  of  the  city,  a  special 
respect  was  due  (1  Co  16'*-^*).  It  had  been  the 
home  of  the  apostle  during  his  visit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  centre  of  guidance  and  direction.  In 
some  cases  the  prominence  of  some  other  member 
caused  the  centre  of  the  community  to  shift  from 
the  original  household;  e.g.  the  house  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Mark,  was  at  first  the  centre  of 
church  life  in  Jems.  (Ac  12^),  but  later  (Ac  21^*} 
James'  house  appears  as  the  official  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  whole  community  met  together  on  occa- 
sions of  necessity  either  at  this  central  house  or 
some  other  convenient  place  (e.g.  Ac  15**  21^, 
1  Co  5\  1  Th  o^,  Col  4}%  Thus,  apparently, 
Gaius  received  the  community  in  his  house  when 
they  assembled  to  meet  their  apostle  and  founder 
(Ro  16"-^).  The  same  community  met  on  occasions 
for  common  worship  (1  Co  14'^),  though  their  num- 
bers do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  this  could 
always  have  been  the  case.  For  the  purpose  of 
worship  the  house  must  have  been  the  unit.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  direction  and  administration 
the  unit  was  not  the  house-  but  the  city-congrega- 
tion (cf.  Ac  1 1**  131 2028).  So  the  apostle  directs  his 
letters  to  the  church  of  the  city,  e.g.  at  Corinth 
il  Co  1^-^),  because  the  city-church  and  not  the 
liouse-church  was  the  primary  unit  in  the  regula- 
tion of  atfairs. 

The  Organization  of  the  Community. — The  writer 


of  Ac  sums  up  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  new 
Christian  life  in  the  words  (2**)  rpoaKaprepoCin-tt  t^ 
Sidaxv  ■'■'*'''  o.-K-offToXuy  Kal  tj  Koivuviif.,  ry  KXdxrti  rod 
ipTov  Kal  TaU  rpocevx"^^  (^^'H)j  '  abiding  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers."  The 
words  go  by  pairs,  the  '  breaking  of  the  bread ' 
and  '  the  prayers '  making  up  the  common  worship 
of  the  community,  while  the  'teaching'  and  the 
'  fellowship '  cover  the  ground  of  their  common 
life.  No  community  can  exist  without  organiza- 
tion, least  of  all  a  community  in  which  are 
combined  a  religion  and  a  common  life.  But 
before  passing  on  to  ask  what  was  the  nature 
of  this  organization,  Ave  must  first  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This 
will  be  found  to  group  itself  under  four  main 
heads:  (1)  The  instruction  of  converts,  (2)  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  common 
funds,  (3)  general  administration  and  direction, 
(4)  discipline. 

(1)  Instruction. — ^When  we  remember  how  slowly  the  diaciples 
assimilated  the  teaching-  of  their  Master,  and  what  patient  and 
careful  labour  it  needed  to  perfect  their  faith,  we  shall  realize 
the  work  which  was  involved  in  the  instruction  of  new  converts 
when  the  numbers  of  the  Church  were  counted  by  thousands. 
And  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  Jews,  how  much  greater  must 
have  been  the  labour  when  the  community  included  pure 
Gentiles,  who  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  Jewish  scriptures, 
and  lacked  the  sound  foundation  of  Jewish  monotheism.  The 
labour  of  'watering'  was  not  less  than  the  toil  of  'planting.' 
The  instruction  cannot  hare  been  confined  to  the  discourse  of 
the  services,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  in  person  or  by  letter. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  OT  as  St.  Paul  presupposes  in 'Gentile 
converts  (e.g.  Ro  71, 1  Co  616  ftW  iQWt,  Gal  42ut)  could  only  be  the 
fruit  of  long  and  sjstenuitic  instruction.  'This  was  the  main 
work  of  men  like  Aquila  and  .\polIos.  There  was  a  special 
'  gift '  of  '  teaching,'  and  a  special  class  of  men  in  the  Christian 
Church  who  were  (^ed  '  teachers'  from  the  exercise  of  this  gift. 
Of  the  content  of  this  teaching  we  can  only  say  on  d  priori 
grounds  that  it  must  have  embraced  the  historical  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  based,  together  with  their  doctrinal  significance, 
and  the  practical  rule  of  life  directly  grounded  on  the  doctrine. 
A  systematic  instruction  in  the  OT  «Titings  must  hare  been 
necessary  for  Gentiles  to  understand  the  very  frequent  allusions 
to  them  and  interpretations  of  them  which  occur  in  the  Pauline 
Epp.  («jO.  Bo 96ff ,  1  Co  lOiu,  2  Co  37-15,  Gal  421 31,  cf.  also  2 Ti 
31o)l  Ttas  last  passage  shows  how  the  doctrinal  and  hortator>- 
elements  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  instruction  in  a 
narrower  sense.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  also  are  a  good  example  of  the 
same.  The  historical  facts  of  OT  and  of  Chnsf  s  life  are  regarded 
as  facts  of  doctrinal  significance  (e.g.  Gal  421-31),  and  from 
doctrinal  truths  practical  injunctions  are  drawn  as  their  con- 
sequences (cf .  the  '  therefore '  in  1  Co  1558,  Eph  4i",  Col  35- 1*). 

"The  instruction  proceeded  on  the  Jewish  method  of  repeated 
oral  teaching  (cf.  the  word  jutrr.xi",  Lk  I*,  Ac  1S25,  i  Co  14M, 
Gal  e^).  In  XT  a  convert  was  baptized  as  soon  as  he  declared 
his  belief  in  Christ  (.\c  2-ii  and  often),  but  later  the  practice 
arose  of  deferring  baptism  until  the  convert  had  been  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith,  and  during  this  period  he  was 
called  a  'catechumen'  (sMirxtCutttt).  The  content  of  the 
teaching  had  for  its  kernel  first  and  foremost  sajfingg  of  the 
Lord  which  were  remembered  and  treasured  up  by  those  who 
had  known  Him  (cf.  1  Co  710- 12.  is  914  112s  1437,  1  Th  42, 1  xi  S'S). 
These  floating  sayings  were  at  an  early  date  collected  into  a  book 
of  the  '  oracles  of  the  Lord '  (Papias  ap.  Eus.  iiL  39X  which  was 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Gospels  of  Ut  ar^d  Lk.  To  these 
sayings  of  Christ  were  added  the  divinely  inspired  teaching  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.  So  there  arose  gradually  a  fixed  body  of 
teaching  bearing  the  stamp  of  Christ's  authority  (1  "K  63,  2  Jn  9) 
or  the  apostolic  approval  (Gal  16^9, 1  Th  4i-  2,  2  Th  2i5,  2  "H  lis  22 
31*,  Tit  19).  The  danger  arising  from  the  free  activity  of  the 
'tekcher'  was  thus  lessened  by  this  firm  and  unalterable 
foundation  of  'tradition,'  ra*ii»ris,  the  faith  handed  on  from 
one  to  another  (2  Th  2"  3*.  Bo  617, 1  Co  153  nas,  Lk  12).  and 
guarded  by  each  as  a  sacred  deposit  {TrnfmHrnt,  1  "G  620,  2  Ti  li-^ 
22).    This  accredited  teaching  is  also  expre^ed  by  phrases  such 

as  Tuftf;  iiitix^^  (^  617),  unvri/irmri;  x/yuuritTtn  Xiyn  (2  Ti  113,  cf. 

22),  «  xiytf  -rxf  trirrufs  (1  Ti  46).  The  especial  fr^uency  of  such 
expressions  in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  illustrates  the  more  stereotyped 
form  which  this  teaching  assumed  when  death  and  imprison- 
ment were  removing  the  apostles  from  personal  contact  with 
their  churches.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  isolated  dicta  with 
the  introduction  nrrii  i  ktyt;  (1  "K  115  31  49,  2  "K  2",  "Kt  3S), 
shows  that  such  sa.vings  were  highly  valued  and  carefully 
preserved.  Finall.v,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  have  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  their  teachings  were  collected,  in 
a  work  which  has  been  preserv-ed  to  us  imder  the  title  "The 
Teaching  of  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles'  (Did.  Vy. 

(2)  The  Management  of  Common  Funds. — (a)  Source*  qf  the 
common  revenue. — In  the  early  days  of  enthusiasm  nothing  but 
the  surrender  of  aU  private  property  would  satisfy  the  eagerness 
of  the  converts  (.\c  2*5  4SI).  Those  who  had  possessions  sold 
them  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apostles'  feet  as  a  contribution 
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to  the  ooninion  fund.  This  condition  o(  things  was,  however, 
the  result  of  purely  voluntary  action  in  each  individual  case, 
Mid  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  compulsory  community  of 
ffoods  (432  64).  It  was  probably  not  universal ;  thus,  e.g. ,  we  find 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  in  possession  of  a  private  liousc 
fl2'-),  and  Tabitha  at  Joppa  rotiowned  for  her  many  alms-deeds 
(O**),  which  implies  that  she  did  not  hand  over  all  her  property 
to  the  Church  at  the  time  of  her  conversion.  It  differed  in  degree 
only  from  a  later  condition  of  things  in  which  poor  and  rich 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  church  {e.g.  1  Co  ll'.«,  Eph  69,  Col  4i,  1  Ti  O^, 
Ja  &).  It  was  a  voluntary  altngqiving  (Ac  43S),  but  collective 
and  organized  instead  of  being  individual  and  sporadic.  The 
sole  source  of  the  Church's  revenue  remained  always  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  congregation.  Under  the  head  of 
such  voluntary  offerings  we  must  include  the  contributions  oi 
food  brouglit  by  the  rich  to  the  Agapaj  (implied  in  1  Co  ll^i-  22), 
the  furnishing  "of  the  necessary  accessories  {e.g.  seats,  lights, 
etc.)  for  the  public  worship,  which  was  probably  undertaken  by 
the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  services  were  held,  the 
exercise  of  private  hospitality  on  behalf  of  the  Church  towards 
visitors  from  other  Churches  (cf.  1  Ti  32  '  given  to  hospitality,' 
610  '  if  she  hath  used  hospitality  to  strangers,  if  she  hath  washed 
the  feet  of  the  saints'),  and  the  practice  of  private  charity  (Ac 
9*5,  1  Ti  S'ti).  (6)  The  expenses. — The  money  thus  offered  to 
the  comnmnity  was  spent  mainly  in  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
helpless  in  the  Church.  Part  of  this  charit}'  was  permanent  and 
regular  {e.g.  the  support  of  wido%vs,  Ac  6',  1  Ti  53»'.,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  provided  for  by  private  charity,  1  Ti  5i6,  Ja  127  ; 
the  support  of  the  jxjor  generally,  Ac  2*^  4^8),  and  part  extra- 
ordinary and  occasional  {e.g.  the  offerings  sent  to  the  poor 
brethren  in  Judaa,  Ac  1129  24",  Ro  l.'iZS-Jz.si,  i  Co  1&«-,  2  Co 
S-9,  Gal  210).  Another  source  of  expenditure  was  the  8upi>ort 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  labourer  was  worthy  of  his 
hire.  They  who  proclaimed  the  gospel  had  the  right  to  live  of 
the  gospel  (cf.  1  Co  f)*-i*,  Gal  C8,  1  Ti  5i8,  1  P  62).  St.  Paul 
remarks  that  he  was  an  exception  in  this  respect  (1  Co  9*),  and 
resigned  what  was  his  right  in  order  to  avoid  offence  (2  Co  ll'?"- 
1213«.,  1  Th  2«,  2  Th  38).  From  the  Philippians  alone  did  he 
receive  any  help  (2  Co  119,  ph  4io«'.).  In  the  Didache  (11-13) 
order  is  given  to  receive  and  lodge  the  prophet,  and  send  him 
on  his  way  with  food  enough  to  last  him  until  the  evening,  but 
no  money  gifts  are  allowed.  The  resident  prophets  are  to  receive 
the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oxen.  We  see  from  this  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  these  officers  fell  on  certain  indi- 
viduals rather  than  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  so  came 
only  in  a  limited  degree  from  public  funds.  To  these  charges 
we  must  add  also  the  indefinite  administrative  expenses  which 
would  inevitably  be  incurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.    See  further  on  this  subject  Alms,  Communion. 

(3)  Getieral  Administration  and  Direction. — Under  this  head 
we  must  include  all  such  work  as  the  arrangement  of  times  for 
the  services  and  other  common  meetings,  the  ordering  of  the 
services,  and  the  management  of  the  thousand  and  one  details 
involved  in  the  general  direction  of  the  common  affairs.  To 
this  class  of  duties  St.  Paul  would  add  the  task  of  arbitrating 
in  the  case  of  disputes  among  brethren  (1  Co  65)  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  Christian  attacking  Christian  before  the  public  law 
courts. 

(4)  The  Enforcing  of  Discipline. — To  the  apostles  (Mt  1618- 19, 
Jn  2022.23)  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  (.Mt  ISiS)  Christ 
solemnly  committed  the  power  which  He  Himself  possessed 
(Mt  96  etc.)  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins.  These  words  laid  on 
the  Church  the  duty  of  enforcing  discipline,  of  pronouncing 
punishment  upon  the  sinner,  or  declaiing  his  forgiveness  when 
the  punishment  had  been  followed  by  repentance.  Punishment 
and  forgiveness  were  dealt  out  in  the  name  and  in  the  person  of 
Christ  (1  Co  5-*,  2  Co  210),  This  was,  then,  no  arbitrarj-  exercise 
of  authority,  but  rested  upon  the  guarantee  that  the  decision 
coincided  with  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter.  The  disciplinary 
power  thus  belonging  to  the  Church  was  in  practice  only 
exercised  against  sins  which  were  a  public  offence  to  the  com- 
munity. It  was  only  when  an  act  of  sinfulness  became  public, 
and  therefore  a  scandal  to  the  community,  that  the  Church  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  The  search- 
ing out  of  private  offences  was  no  part  of  the  common  discipline, 
nor  was  the  system  of  public  confession  yet  instituted  for  such 
oflfences.  Christians  are  encouraged  to  confess  their  sins  to  one 
another  (Ja  S'S),  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  others' 
prayers  for  their  forgiveness  (cf.  ib.  i',  1  Jn  o'B).  From  this 
last  passage  we  see  that  there  are  'sins  unto  death'  which 
cannot  thus  find  forgiveness  (cf.  Mk  329,  Lk  12")).  But  above 
all,  the  Christian  must  settle  his  sins  with  God  by  confession  to 
Him  and  prayer  for  pardon  (1  Jn  19),  and  the  punishment  for 
sin  comes  direct  from  heaven  (1  Co  11*")  as  well  as  througli  the 
Church.  Taking  cognisance,  then,  only  of  these  public  offences, 
public  punishment  was  administere<l  in  proportion  to  the  wrong. 
The  lightest  punishment  was  simple  reproof.  This  could  be 
administered  by  any  Christian  to  a  fellow-Christian  (Mt  1815, 
1  Th  51*).  It  assumed  an  official  form  when  the  rebuke  was 
publicly  administered  by  a  person  of  recognized  authority  (1  "Ti 
520,  Gal  2")  or  by  the  community.  In  ease  of  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner,  or  of  more  serious  faults,  the  offender  might 
DC  expelled  from  the  community,  and  its  members  forbidden  to 
speak,  or  eat,  or  have  any  communication  with  him  (Ho  \(flT, 
1  Co  62- 11. 13,  2  Jn  10).  Finally,  when  the  sin  was  particularly 
grievous  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication  might  be 
accompanied  with  the  miraculous  infliction  of  a  physical  punish- 
ment (Ac  51 10  82*,  1  Co  5»,  1  Ti  120),  or  with  the  iiiiprecation  of 
a  curse  {i>(i6if.ut)  on  the  offender  (1  Co  1622,  Gal  1'*).  Christ 
Himself  directed  that  in  the  case  of  brother  wronging  brother  I 
the  injured  person  shall  (1)  reprove  the  wrong-doer  in  private ;  ' 


(2)  if  that  fails,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  formal  reproof  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses ;  (3)  in  case  he  still  refuses  to  repair  the 
wrong,  the  matter  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Church,  by  whom 
the  offender  shall  be  excommunicated, '  be  to  thee  as  the  Gentile 
and  the  publican '  (Mt  1815-17).  The  object  of  the  punishment  m 
always  reformatory  and  not  retributorv.  This  is  the  case  even 
with  the  most  severe  sentences  (1  Co  5^,  1  Ti  120).  Their  purpose 
is  not  destruction,  but  repentance,  and  repentance  is  followed  by 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  injure<l  community  (2  Co  25-10, 
Gal  61,  Jude  2'2.23).  During  the  time  that  the  ban  of  the  com- 
munity is  upon  him  the  offender  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  but  pitied  as  an  erring  brother  (2  Th  3i5). 

Under  the  four  heads  of  teaching,  administration 
of  funds,  direction,  and  discipline,  we  have  sum- 
marized the  work  to  be  done  in  the  government 
of  the  community.  Now  the  question  arises,  In 
who.se  hands  did  this  work  he?  The  problem 
here  is  wider  than  that  of  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  public  worship.  There  the  right  of  speech 
was  limited  only  by  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
'gift'  received  by  the  individual.  All  did  not 
possess  the  higher  gifts  (1  Co  12''*-*M  of  prophecy 
and  teaching,  or  even  the  lower  gift  of  tongues 
(ib.  ^).  Some  there  were  who,  without  being 
unbelievers,  did  not  possess  the  special  gifts  which 
fitted  a  man  to  take  part  in  the  services  (the 
'  unlearned '  of  14'-'-  '-■',  cf.  ib.  **,  Ja  P).  He  who 
had  not  a  'gift'  of  speaking  (1  P  4'*'- ")  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak.  In  a  case,  then,  where  the 
number  of  those  qualilied  to  take  part  in  the 
service  was  so  indefinite,  we  cannot  press  the 
'each  one'  of  1  Co  14^  to  mean  'every  one.' 
There  were  other  gifts  of  ministration  (see  Ro 
12«ff-,  1  Co  12*"^-,  and  cf.  I  Co  7^)  besides  those  of 
the  word ;  every  Christian  had  received  his  gift 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Giver  (1  Co  12", 
Eph  4^),  and  each  exercised  it  in  its  appropriate 
sphere.  But  though  the  number  of  those  quali- 
fied to  speak  in  the  services  was  limited,  the  limit 
was  quite  indefinite  as  far  as  human  recognition 
was  concerned.  How  far  was  this  so  in  regard  to 
teaching  and  general  administration  ? 

At  the  head  of  all  stand  the  apostles.  This  term 
is  not  confined  to  the  Twelve.  The  two  are 
expressly  distinguished  in  1  Co  15'  '  then  to  the 
twelve,'  ib.'^  '  then  to  all  the  apostles,'  and  others 
besides  the  Twelve  are  called  apostles  (Ro  16^,  1  Co 
9^- ",  Gal  V^).  The  conditions  of  apostleship  were 
to  have  'seen  the  Lord'  and  to  have  done  mission- 
ary work  (1  Co  91--).  The  superiority  of  the 
apostle's  authority  rested  on  this  personal  contact 
with  Christ  (cf.  Ac  1'^'),  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
of  higher  rank  than  the  prophet.  He  received  his 
authority  from  the  Lord  (2  Co  10«  IS^").  His 
teaching  was  irrefutable  because  it  came  to  him 
from  the  Lord  (iCo  ll-^,  Gal  V-).  The  apostles 
then  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  Church  (1  Co 
12-^,  Eph  4").  There  was  no  branch  of  government 
in  which  they  had  not  the  supreme  right  to  com- 
mand. In  teachin":  their  doctrine  is  the  nonn  of 
truth  (Gal  !*•  ^).  1  hey  lay  down  directions  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
community  :  they  pronounce  punishments  ( 1  Co  5'), 
and  forgive  '  in  the  person  of  Christ '  (2  Co  2^). 

Next  to  the  apostles  come  the  prophets,  who 
constitute  the  second  order  in  the  Church  (1  Co 
12^8,  Eph  4").  We  find  them,  like  the  apostles, 
claiming  and  exercisini^  an  authority  in  every 
department  of  church  direction,  e.g.  teaching  (Ac 
15^-,  1  Co  14^' ^^  cf.  Didmhe  11),  general  direction 
(Ac  829  gioff.  i3iff.^  1  xi  1"  4",  cf.  Ignatius,  ad 
PhUad.  7  ;  Didache  11). 

These  two  classes  of  Church  rulers  (apostles, 
propliets)  stand  entirely  above  all  others  in  the 
sole  possession  of  a  divine  revelation  (diroKdXi'f  tj). 
Their  command  was  more  than  human,  tecause 
they  spoke  not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  direct 
mouthpieces  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  them  have 
been  revealed  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Gal 
112  '  the  gospel  .  .  .  came  to  me  through  revelation 
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of  Jesus  Christ,'  Eph  3*  '  which,  i.e.  the  mystery  of 
Christ  .  .  .  hath  now  been  revealed  unto"  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit,'  cf.  1  Co  IS-*). 
Accordingly,  in  whatever  department  of  the 
Church's  government  they  issue  their  injunctions, 
they  speak  in  the  Spirit  (e>  rpevfum,  i.e.  under  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  Eph  3',  Rev  l^  4»,  cf.  Ac  21*). 
The  Holy  Ghost  resided  in  every  Christian  as  a 
power  of  supernatural  strength  ;  but  He  resided  in 
the  apostles  and  prophets  as  a  revealer  of  God's 
will  and  purpose.  The  words  and  actions  of 
apostles  and  prophets  are  often  spoken  of  as  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  (e.g. 
Ac  132,  cf.*  15?«  20»-  =«  21",  1  Ti  4S  cf.  Ignatius,  ad 
Pkilad.  7).  They  represent,  therefore,  the  pure 
theocracy  in  the  same  way  as  the  prophets  of  OT, 
and  in  the  same  way  their  authority  stood  above 
all  other  as  the  direct  rule  of  Gkxi.  In  the  matter 
of  government  thev  were  the  only  possessors  of 
what  we  should  calf  a  supernatural  girt,  and  there- 
fore in  a  pre-eminent  degree  had  the  right  to  rule. 
(The  other  supernatural  gifts,  e.ff.  tongues,  inter- 
pretations of  tongues,  working  of  miracles,  gifts  of 
healing,  1  Co  12**-  ^,  are  not  gifts  connected  with 
government,  and  need  not  be  considered  here. )  In 
making  this  division,  '  supernatural '  and  '  natural ' 
gifts,  we  are,  indeed,  guilty  of  drawing  a  distinction 
which  was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  first 
Christians.  To  them  every  gift  was  supernatural, 
because  it  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  indiWdual.  But  it  is  a  distinction  which 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  when  the 
Christians  regarded  revelation  as  the  paramount 
source  of  authority,  they  were  unconsciously  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  'supernatural'  and 
'natural'  government. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  apostles  and  prophets 
rested  an  authoritv  which  was  supreme,  because  it 
was  based  on  revefation.  Here  we  have  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  NT  church  government,  viz. 
direct  di\Tne  riile  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  expressing 
itself  through  its  human  mouthpieces  the  recipients 
of  revelation.  But  the  question  we  have  now  to 
consider  is.  To  what  extent  was  this  principle 
carried  out  in  practice?     Did  the  apostles  and 

?rophet3  monopolize  all  the  direction  of  the 
Ihurch  ?  If  we  look  at  the  early  chapters  of  Ac, 
we  shall  see  that  this  was  at  lirst  the  case.  Not 
only  the  general  supervision,  but  also  the  executive 
work  in  all  its  details,  falls  upon  the  apostles  (cf. 
2**  4*- "  5*).  But  when  the  work  grew  too  large 
for  them,  a  division  of  labour  became  necessary, 
and  this  led  to  the  appointment  of  officers  called 
*  the  Seven,'  whose  work  was  to  receive  the  offerings 
and  attend  to  the  '  daily  ministration '  of  alms  to 
the  needy  (6*).  Here  we  see  the  delegation  of  a 
definite  department  of  administration.  While  re- 
^'' taining  their  supremacy,  the  apostles  surrender  the 
actual  daUv  working  of  this  department  to  a  new 
dass  of  officers,  who  were  not  necessarily  apostles 
or  prophets,  but  appointed  by  popular  election  {ib. 
*•*).  We  hear  nothing  further  of  this  office  after 
the  persecution  by  which  one  of  its  holders  lost  his 
life,  and  the  rest  were  driven  away  from  Jems,  (8*). 
When  the  community  is  reassembled,  the  'pres- 
byters' appear  in  connexion  with  the  administration 
ot  funds  (11*^).  This  class  of  persons  is  mentioned 
without  introduction,  and  indeed  government  by 
elders  was  so  familiar  to  Jews,  that  it  is  highly 

Erobable  that  from  the  first  the  '  heads  of  fanulies' 
ad  held  a  recognized  position  of  influence.  Later 
we  find  these  same  persons  forming  with  the 
apostles  a  committee  of  general  management  with 
the  widest  powers.  The  great  question  of  Gentile 
circumcision  was  first  threshed  out  by  them  (15* ; 
v.i^  rap  t6  irXT7^<w  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
whole  community),  and  their  decision  put  before 
the  whole  Church  for  approval  (v.**).     Then  the 
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letter  embodying  this  decision  is  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  of  apiostles  and  elders  (v.** ;  the  reading 
rpfff^iT^poii^  Kal  dS4\<^m  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned). At  their  next  appearance  we  find  them 
in  a  similar  position  of  authority  (21"'*).  The 
government  of  the  Church  at  Jerus.  appears  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  presbyters  with  James  at  their 
head.  We  cannot  avoid  seeing  here  an  imitation 
of  the  sjmagogal  government  among  the  Jews.  We 
find  \*-itli  them  also  a  body  of  elders  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  sj-nagogue  (Lk  7*).  We  may 
notice  in  this  connexion  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
call  their  place  of  worship  a  synagogue  (Ja  2*). 
Government  by  elders  was  a  tradition  among  Jews 
(Nu  11**,  Jg  8",  1 S  16*)  which  had  not  declined,  as 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  still  active 
(cf.  Mt  21»  Ac  4»- »  6"  etc.  ;  Schnrer,  HJP  §  27). 
When  we  find  the  term,  then,  used  as  the  name  of 
the  governing  body  in  Jerus. ,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  had  a  technical  meaning.  The  'elders' 
were  not  merely  the  '  old  men,'  but  those  among 
the  old  men  who  were  selected  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  How,  or  on  what  principle,  they 
were  selected  at  Jerus.  we  do  not  laiow.  But  we 
find  the  presbyteral  organization  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  also, — Paul  and  Barnabas  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Churches  founded  on  the 
first  missionary  journey  (Ac  14^),  —  and  in  this 
case  they  appointed  the  officers  at  their  own 
discretion.*  ^V'hethe^  St.  Paul  continued  this 
practice  in  all  his  Churches  is  at  least  doubtful. 
He  speaks  of  those  in  the  Church  at  Thessalonica 
who  '  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you '  ( 1  Th  5") ;  but  we 
cannot  prove,  except  by  the  analogy  of  other 
Churches,  that  these  were  not  prophets.  Writing 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Co  12*),  but  speaking 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  he  mentions  '  helps ' 
(ttJTtXiJ-^eis)  and  '  governments '  {m^epvi^eii)  in  a 
list  of  gifts  and  workers.  The  names  are  vague, 
which  suggests  that  he  is  using  general  terms  to 
describe  officers  bearing  different  titles  in  different 
places.  But  he  has  already  mentioned  in  his  list 
'  apostles'  and  '  prophets,'  so  that  he  is  thinking  of 
persons  distinct  from  these.  This  is  important, 
because  he  is  here  describing  a  di>Tnely  appointed 
{fffero  6  dedi)  arrangement,  i.e.  one  which  in  its 
outlines  he  understood  to  be  universal.  In  Ro  12* 
he  mentions  6  rpdurrd/jLevoi,  but  he  is  here  speaking 
of  '  gifts,'  some  of  them  common  to  all  Christians, 
not  of  officers,  and  the  same  men  may  have  com- 
bined the  gifts,  cf.  the  list  of  gifts  in  1  Co  12^-. 
He  includes,  e.g.,  'giving'  (6  /itraStSow),  'pitying' 
(6  eXewv).  We  find,  however,  another  list  of  officers 
in  Eph  4",  where  the  division  is  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelistSjt  shepherds,  and  teachers,  rrom  the 
Gr.  Toin  de  rcufidvas  xai  5t3o<r/rdXoii5  we  see  that  he  is 
referring  to  one  class  of  persons  only,  and  the 

*Tbe  idea  of  popolar  elecdoo  had  become  by_iio  means 
an  essential  element  in  the  meamng  of  xufrrweir  in  later 
Greek.  It  is  still  seen  in  some  instances,  e.g.  2  Co  S>*, 
Joe.  AtU.  va.  id.  1,  but  has  quite  disappeared  in  many 
others,  e.g.  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  xiiL  9,  rit  iri  rtS  ntSi  Mtxufrtwnitot 
^criAis.  It  is  immaterial  to  onr  psesent  purpose  whether  *ftr- 
^orifot  is  here  the  name  of  the  <^cei8  created  or  o(  the 
persons  from  whom  they  were  diosen,  bat  it  would  be  a 
singularly  abrupt  way  of  spealdne  to  say,  '13iey  upcanted 
elders  for  them'  (i.«i'to  be  mIenX  xufrtinunt  tu/tSi  rft- 
r^unfBS.  In  a  some«riiat  similar  passage.  Tit  1^  7>s  .  .  .  xxn- 
rnnns  Mirm  rHu*  rftrfivrifmit,  it  woold  be  jost  possiUe  that 
ffir^vrifmie  represents  the  dass  from  wfaidi  selection  is  made, 
because  maBtrritiu  (=  to  set  down  in  a  iriaoe)  had  a  more 
tedmical  meaning  'to  put  into  oflice';  ont  even  here  ttte 
omisoon  woold  be  struige.  With  x«^***rt«,  which  had  a  vagner 
meaning, '  to  appoint,'  the  omissimi  woold  be  still  more  renurk- 
able. 

t  The  evangelist  was  a  wandering  missionary  working  on  new 
crround  (Ac  H.^ ;  Eosl  HE  iL  3,  iiL  37X  and  not  CMicemed  with 
the  organuation  of  ChurdieB  already  established.  In  3  "R  4^ 
the  word  is  osed  in  a  genaal  (^^preacher  of  tiie  gospel)  and 
not  in  a  special  sense,  "rhe  application  to  the  writers  of  Gospels 
is  much  later. 
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general  language  {irolfiTjv  is  never  used  as  the  name 
of  an  officer,  but  to  describe  his  position  and  work, 
cf.  Ac  20^,  1  P  5\  Jude  '■')  shows  that  he  is  think- 
ing of  functions  which  were  universal,  while  the 
persons  performing  them  perhaps  bore  different 
names.  VVe  find,  however,  presbyters  at  Ephesus 
(Ac  20"),  whom  St.  Paul  calls  (vi(tk6vovs,  'over- 
seers' or  bishops  (v.^).  The  letter  to  the  Philip- 
Sians,  written  some  years  later  than  the  events 
escribed  in  Ac  20,  is  addressed  to  '  the  saints  ,  .  . 
at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'  This 
is  the  hrst  certain  mention  of  these  officers,  for 
iriffKSirovs  in  Ac  20^  has  probably  only  a  general 
sense  '  overseers,'  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  didKovos  in  Ro  16^  is  used  technically  (cf.  ib. 
15*  12''),  while  identifications  of  the  Seven  with 
the  deacons,  though  as  early  as  2nd  cent.,  are  only 
conjectural  (see  DEACON).  In  the  Pastoral  Epp. 
(1  Ti  3^"'')  the  bishops  and  deacons  appear  as  the 
two  local  officers.  (For  the  relation  of  presbyters 
to  bishops,  see  Bishop.)  We  see  from  these 
letters  tnat  it  was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
establish  a  uniform  organization  of  bishops  and 
deacons  (cf.  Tit  P),  sucli  as  we  find  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  next  generation  (cf .  the  Ep.  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor.,  esp.  chs.  42,  44). 
Amongst  the  Jewish  Churches  we  find  the  presby- 
teral  organization  still  in  force  (Ja  5") ;  so,  too,  m 
1  P  5^"^-.  We  see,  then,  in  the  local  Churches  of 
the  apostolic  age  various  stages  of  organization, 
tending  towards  the  end  of  that  period  to  assume 
a  uniform  aspect.  In  the  earlier  history  we  find 
the  greatest  contrasts  in  this  respect.  In  the 
Church  of  Jerus.  we  see  a  highly  developed  organi- 
zation with  well-marked  distinctions  of  rulers  and 
ruled.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  Corinthian  Church 
of  the  same  time,  the  state  of  things  there  pre- 
sented to  us  implies  organization  of  a  most  rudi- 
mentary type.  In  the  proud  consciousness  of '  know- 
ledge' (cf.  1  Co  F  8^  14-^*)  the  individual  member 
placed  too  great  reliance  on  his  own  judgment. 
The  result  was  a  forwardness  and  independence  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his  private 
life  and  in  the  meetings  for  public  worship  (e.g.  8^" 
14^"^),  which  indicates  the  absence  of  firm  central 
control  and  obedience  to  authority.  The  apostle 
has  to  teach  them  that  love  is  better  than  know- 
ledge or  any  other  gift  (8^  13),  that  gifts  are  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  each  in  its 

Slace  and  measure  (12^'"^-).  We  have  not,  then,  to 
eal  with  an  iron  uniformity  of  local  organization, 
but  with  a  variety  of  degrees.  We  can  trace  in 
the  Pauline  Epp.  the  following  stages  in  the  growth 
of  organization,  (a)  At  the  outset  the  idea  of 
ruling  does  not  appear.  Earnest  believers  come 
forward  and,  according  as  their  gifts  permit  them, 
volunteer  their  services  in  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  community, 
in  the  way  of  teaching,  collecting,  and  distributing 
the  public  alms,  etc.  The  incentive  is  not  the 
desire  to  rule,  for  as  yet  no  position  of  command 
is  attached  to  the  work,  but  a  purely  disinter- 
ested labour  of  love.  They  '  set  themselves  to 
minister  to  the  saints,'  els  SiaKovlav  rois  aylois 
tra^av  tavrovs  (1  Co  IG^',  cf.  Ac  16"- *»  l^"^-^-^,  Ro 
\&  passim,  Ph  2^  4«,  1  P  4}%  [b)  Those  who  thus 
volunteered  were  accepted  by  the  apostle  in  the 
first  instance.  They  worked  under  him  in  the 
task  of  constructing  the  new  community.  What 
would  be,  then,  more  natural  than  that  in  depart- 
ing he  should  leave  them  in  charge  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  on  the  work?  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  went  away  w  ithout  leaving  anyone 
to  superintend  the  afl'airs  of  the  infant  Church. 
Such  persons  are  those  to  whom  he  alludes  as 
'presiaing  in  the  Lord,'  vpoiffraufvoi  iv  Kvplif),  1  Th 
6",  for  whom  he  claims  the  respect  and  gratitude 
due  to  those  who  have  laboured  for  the  common 


good.  Here  we  have  a  status,  unofficial  indeed, 
but  recognized  by  the  communitjy  and  the  apostle. 
Compare  the  position  of  Stephanas  at  Cforinth 
(1  Co  16").  (c)  This  position  becomes  gradually  of 
a  more  definite  and  official  character.  The  work 
of  ruling  gravitates  more  exclusively  to  these 
presidents,  and  the  appointment  becomes  more 
definitely  regarded  as  an  appointment.  In  the 
Churches  of  the  first  missionary  journey  such  a 
well-marked  and  definite  official  position  followed 
after  the  lapse  of,  at  most,  a  few  months  from  the 
first  preaching.  At  Thessalonica  (1  Th  5'^-  ")  such 
a  definite  position  is  perhaps  not  yet  established, 
but  there  are  persons  possessed  of  a  recognized 
authority  to  preside  and  admonish.  In  Corinth 
the  indefiniteness  of  authoritative  rule,  suggested 
by  1  Co  16^"-  ^®,  is  quite  supported  by  the  condition 
of  things  described  in  the  Epistle,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Then  in  the  later  Epp. 
(Phil,  and  the  Pastoral  Epp.)  we  see  the  gradual 
tendency  to  a  uniform  organization  of  presbyter- 
bishops  (cf.  Ac  20^  at  Ephesus  also)  and  deacons 
establishing  itself  in  all  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Later,  as  we  know  from  the  earliest  Christian 
writings,  outside  NT,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  this  organization  of  bishops  and  deacons  became 
more  and  more  universal.  Among  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, where  previous  writers  had  spoken  only 
of  presbyters,  e.g.  Ja  5^*,  1  P  5^^-  (with  perhaps  a 
hint  at  the  name  bishop  in  2^),  Rev  4*,  et  scepe, 
we  find  in  the  Didache  the  Pauline  system  of 
bishops  and  deacons  in  full  exercise  [Did.  H""^-)- 
Among  Gentile  Churches  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep. 
ad  Cor.  42,  44)  supposes  it  to  be  universal.  The 
single  bishop  as  the  centre  of  all  authority  in  the 
community  appears  first  at  Antioch  and  in  the 
Asiatic  Churches  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.* 

Over  against  the  authority  of  these  local  officers, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  com- 
munity, stands  the  universal  authority  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  who  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  (Eph  2'*),  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  not  limited  to  the  single  Churcti  (cf. 
Ac  1127  2110,  Did.  11),  though  they  might  settle 
down  for  some  length  of  time  in  one  place  (e.g. 
Ac  131  1811  I51",  Did.  13).  W^hat  was  the  practical 
relation  of  these  two  authorities  in  the  actual 
working  of  affairs  in  the  community  ? 

It  will  be  useful,  first,  to  compare  the  two  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  their  appointment.  Every 
Christian  possessed  one  or  more  '  gifts '  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1  Co  7^).  These  gifts  were  of  many  kinds, 
including  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  en- 
dowments of  the  Christian.  Thus  Me  find  '  mercv,' 
'almsgiving'  (Ro  12*),  'faith'  (Ro  123-5,  1  Co  12»), 
'wisdom,"  knowledge' (1  Co  12®).  They  are  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  (ib.  12^). 
Every  one  possessing  a  gift  is  called  to  exercise 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Every  one, 
therefore,  is  a  minister  to  the  community  in  his 
branch  of  service  :  '  each  one  as  he  has  received  a 
gift,  ministering  it  towards  one  another  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God'  (1  P  4"). 
According,  then,  to  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Church,  there  would  have  been  no  appointed 
officers,  but  each  Christian  would  have  performed 
his  proper  part  of  the  work  according  to  the  '  gift ' 
or  '  gifts '  granted  to  him.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
Christian  was  '  called '  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be 
a  believer,  so  he  was  '  called '  by  the  gift  of  God  to 
perform  certain  functions  within  the  community. 
Among  these  gifts  was  tliat  of  '  prophecy.'  He 
who  possessed,  then,  the  gift  of  'prophecy'  was 
'  called '  to  be  an  apostle  or  prophet.     (For  aistinc- 

•  It  is  not  probable  that  the  '  angel '  of  these  Churches  in  the 
Apoc.  (120  21-  8. 12. 18  31. 7. 14)  is  meant  to  be  a  single  episcopii*. 
The  messages  are  given  (see  the  language  throughout)  directly 
to  the  Churches,  not  through  an  intermediate  representative. 
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tion  of  apostle  and  prophet  see  separate  articles. 
The  apostle's  authority  ranked  higher  because  of 
his  personal  contact  with  the  Lord.)  So  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  himself,  '  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God '  (1  Co  P).  He 
insists  strongly  on  the  direct  nature  of  that  call, 
'an  apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  through  man,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father '  (Gal  1^, 
cf.  Ac  20**,  'the  ministry  which  I  received  from 
the  Lord  Jesus ').  These  facts  show  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  events  of  Ac  13**-,  but  those  of 
his  conversion,  as  the  occasion  of  his  appointment 
to  the  apostolate.  The  appointment  of  Matthias 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  tvpic^.  In  the  first  place, 
the  appointment  was  for  a  definite  position,  i.e. 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  twelve  apostles ;  secondly, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  the  method  of  determining  by '  charisma' 
was  not  yet  possible.  So  the  method  here  adopted 
{i.e.  popular  election,  followed  by  the  final  selection 
by  lot  between  the  two  thus  chosen)  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

Like 'the  apostle,  the  prophet  was  a  prophet 
because  he  possessed  the  gift  of  'prophecy.'  The 
Holy  Spirit  divideth  '  to  each  one  severally  even 
as  he  will'  (1  Co  12").  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
prophet,  like  the  apostle,  received  his  appointment 
by  a  subjective  '  call,'  i.e.  he  exercised  his  authority 
•without  reference  to  human  appointment  or  per- 
mission. St.  Paul  gives  instructions  to  Timothy 
about  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
but  says  nothing  of  prophets.  The  Didache  also 
gives  instructions  to  elect  bishops  and  deacons, 
but  is  equally  silent  as  to  prophets.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  prophet  was  not  an  officer,  but 
the  exerciser  of  a  spiritual  gift.  There  could  be 
no  more  question  of  electing  him  than  of  electing 
those  who  should  speak  with  tongues.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  1  Co  14  (e.g.  ^*  '  if  all  prophesy,'  "  '  if 
any  tkinketh  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual,' 
®  '  desire  earnestly  to  prophesy ')  would  be  per- 
plexing if  those  only  were  prophets  who  were 
appointed  to  the  office  of  prophet.  It  presupposes 
that  the  number  of  prophets  is  not  fixed,  but 
indefinite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  gift ' 
might  on  occasions  be  regarded  as  coming  through 
'ordination.'  We  find  instances  in  which  men 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  a  special  work  through 
a  propnecy  put  in  the  mouth  of  others,  e.g.  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  Ac  IS"-  (but,  as  we  said  above,  Paul 
did  not  regard  this  as  an  appointment  to  the 
apostolate);  also  Timothy  (1  Ti  l^^  4").  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  '  gift '  is  described  as  coming 
to  him  '  through  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  presbytery'  (4^*),  or  through  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands  (2  Ti  1*).  "We 
have  here  a  solemn  transmission  of  gifts  by  the 
'laying  on  of  hands'  (cf.  Ac  8^  19*),  which 'illus- 
trates the  absence  of  strict  uniformity  so  character- 
istic of  the  first  age  of  the  Churcli.  Absolutely 
fixed  rules  did  not  yet  exist  in  either  way ;  but, 
apparently  like  the  possessor  of  any  other  '  gift,' 
the  prophet,  ordinarily,  was  neither  appointed  nor 
ordained  to  office,  but* the  bearer  of  a  'revelation,' 
of  which  he  was  subjectively  conscious. 

But  with  the  appointment  of  those  who  were  to  manage  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  community  it  was  different.  The  early  coo* 
dition  of  things  in  which  this  work  was  performed  by  the 
chance  indiridnal  in  the  voluntarr  exercise  of  his  gift,  led  (as  in 
Corinth)  to  disorder.  For  the  management  of  everyday  adminis- 
tration, it  was  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  definitely 
rect^nized  persons  should  undertake  the  work.  The  'sub- 
jective' appointment  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and  pro- 
ductive of  confusion,  unless  confirmed  by  an  objective  recogni- 
tion. And  so,  somewhat  In  the  manner  described  above,  the 
voluntary  worker  became  an  officer,  since,  from  the  moment  that 
his  appointment  w«s  determined  by  the  community,  or  an 
apoetle,  or  his  delegate,  organization  had  begun,  and  an  office 
was  created.  The  actual  machinery  of  appointment  varies  con- 
siderably in  XT.  We  find  a  sj-stem  of  popular  election  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven  (Ac  65),  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to 


carrv  alms  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  ll^OX  *'xl  of  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  Charcfaes  of  Macedonia  and  Corinth  to  take  the  collection 
to  Jemaalon  (2  Ck>  8i>,  1  Co  163).  Presbyters  (bishMw)  and 
deacons  are  appointed  br  the  apostle  (Ac  142S)  or  his  delegate 
(1  Ti  3i-«  5*.  W  1«,  aem.  Kom.  ad  Cor.  42).*  In  the  Didadte 
we  find  a  system  of  popular  election  for  bishops  and  deaoooB. 
These  ^xMinted  officers  have  this  in  ctmunoa  with  the  aportleB 
and  proraetB,  that  tiiejr  are  appointed  beeau»e  they  have  already 
shown  utemselves  qualified  for  the  work,  t.«.  because  tiiey  bare 
the  necessary  'gifts,'  and  the  will  to  exercise  them  (cf.  1 T! 
3>- 10,  .Did.  Vfl).  The  Seven  were  especially  selected  oecaoae 
they  were  'of  good  report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom.' 
nioae  to  whom  St.  Paul  g^ves  a  semiK>fficial  poration  by  enjoin- 
ing the  community  to  pay  respect  to  them,  had  already  shown 
their  ability  for  the  position.  Clement  of  Borne,  ^.  ad  Cor.  42L 
says  the  apostle  'appointed  their  first-fraits  as  biahiqis  and 
deacons  after  testing  them  with  the  S^zit'  (Uri/imnLms  rm 
mufutrt)  or,  in  other  words,  by  first  making  cerbun  tl>at  they 
really  possessed  the  neoeaaaiy  gifts.  When  be  speaks  of  the 
sqwointment  of  first  conrerts  to  be  biabc^  and  deacons  as  a 
uniform  practice  of  the  jNwetles,  his  tongiage  is  more  univerBal 
than  Oie  evidence  of  NT  warrants.  This  may  have  been  ooc»- 
aionally  true  {e.g.  Bo  16$,  1  Co  VS^  but  not  necessarily  univenaL 

In  the  significance  of  the  word  '  office '  we  find 
the  keynote  of  the  relation  between  the  prophetic 
authonty  and  that  of  the  officers  in  actual  practice. 
Theoretically,  the  sphere  of  '  revelation '  covered 
every  branch  of  work ;  in  practice,  the  actual 
details  of  the  daily  management  fell  upon  the 
'officers,'  while  the  superior  authority  of  revelation 
appeared  in  occasional  direction  on  cTeat  questions 
(e.g.  Ac  13^-),  or  negatively  in  checking  an  abuse. 
Another  fact  is  here  brought  before  us.  The 
apostles  and  prophets  were  largely  an  itinerant 
order.  They  belonged  to  the  whofe  Church,  not 
to  any  particular  Church.  Only  occasionally  did 
they  settle  in  a  particular  place  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  Mas,  then,  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  daily  administration  of  a  Church 
in  all  its  details.  In  no  case  does  this  come 
out  more  clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  alms.  This  department 
was  the  first  to  be  separated  from  the  original 
centralization  of  all  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  and  put  into  the  hands  of  '  officers.'  Later 
we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  'presbyters'  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  11»).  In  Galatia  (1  Co  W),  Achaia  (ib., 
2  Co  8.  9),  Macedonia  (2  Co  8^),  the  apostle  gives 
general  instructions  about  the  collection  for  the 
1  poor  brethren  of  Judsea,  but  the  carrying  out  is 
left  to  local  workers.  In  1  Ti  3^«,'Tit  1'  the 
qualification  for  the  office  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
that  they  should  not  be  '  lovers  of  money,'  '  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre,'  suggests  that  dealing  with  public 
moneys  formed  a  part  of  their  duties.  In  Clem. 
Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  44,  they  are  spoken  of  as  those 
who  'oflFer  the  gifts,'  rofn  .  .  .  rpoceveyKorras  t4 
dQfM.  The  management  of  finance  constituted  in 
later  times  also  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
bishop's  duties. t    In  the  same  way  as  the  manage- 

*  We  have  here  a  double  aspect,  according  as  the  person 
who  appointed  proceeded  on  a  'revelation'  or  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Paul  spe^U  of  the  ^es- 
b^-ters  of  Ephesns  as  those  *  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appmnted 
bishops ' ;  on  the  other,  he  gives  Timothy  and  Titus  directions 
as  to  the  character  of  those  whom  they  are  to  select  f<»'  olBee 
(1  Ti  S»  13,  Tit  1*^9X  and  exhorts  ISmoUiy  not  to  ^twxed  with 
too  great  haste  in  this  matter  (1  TI  5^  both  of  which  soggeat 
that  he  has  in  view  a  system  of  appointment  by  their  human 
discretion,  not  one  in  which  the  proper  persons  were  denoted 
by  a  revelation. 

t  Sohm  {Kirekeiu-eeht,  L  731t)  asagns  to  the  proi^iet  this 
function  of  collection  and  distribotuKi  on  the  straigth  ot 
Did.  133  'The  fint-fruits  shall  be  Intmg^t  to  ttie  propheta.' 
But  this  passive  is  treating  of  the  sappmi  of  prophets  and 
teachers  by  the  community,  not  of  financial  management.  It 
directs  that  if  there  are  no  prophets  in  the  cmnmunity,  these 
first-fmits  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  And  there  is  no  other 
passage  in  which  the  pnpheU  a*  «ueft  appear  undertaking  these 
duties.  Oocaaiciial  injunctions  given  by  the  prc^riiet  as  a 
'revelation'  {e.g.  Did.  ll^-is)  are  different  frtHn  permanent 
management.  Still  ten  is  Scdim's  case  proved  from  Did.  15^ 
XUfmtiiriLrt  »Zt  imurmf  ixirxirtut  «■<  iitatnms  m^fut  nv  Ktifitu, 
£tipms  Wf*^  MMJ  mfiXM0yufm>f  xau _i^*juftMr/UMVf  iftttymf 
ijmufyturu  tuu  mmi  tTt  Xu-rtuty'.xt  rSt  nttrrSr  *mi  iitwntrXMt. 
The  yif  in  diis  passage  is  most  naturally  ref erred_  bade  to 
miUoe  «■*  Km^  ;  this  is  the  main  thought  whidi  wftuis,  kfOm^ 
yifmt,  and  i^xifuirui*tui  describe  more  exactly.     But  if  the 
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ment  of  finance,  the  daily  administration  of  dis- 
cipline fell  upon  the  local  officers  (cf.  1  Th  5"),  as 
well  as  all  those  general  duties  included  in  presi- 
dency. 

The  exact  division  of  labour  between  the  '  pro- 
phetic '  and  the  local  rulers  naturally  varied  with 
the  strength  and  efiiciency  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion. In  Jerus.,  where  the  local  organization  was 
very  strong,  the  work  of  the  prophet  sinks  into  the 
background.  There  were  prophets  at  Jerus.  (cf. 
Ac  11"),  and  their  voice  was  heard  on  great  occa- 
sions {e.g.  ib.  \S^  '  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us'),  but  the  presbyters  are  more 
prominent  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  In 
Corinth,  where  the  local  organization  was  lax  to  a 
degree,  St.  Paul  finds  it  necessarjr  to  issue  com- 
mands on  the  arrangement  of  a  variety  of  matters 
connected  with  their  private  life  and  assemblies 
for  worship,  which,  in  a  more  organized  community, 
would  have  been  determined  by  the  local  officers. 
Another  feature  which  would  affect  the  relation  of 
apostle  and  prophet  to  the  local  community,  is  the 
possibility  tiiat,  in  cases  where  the  prophet  was 
settled  in  a  place,  he  Avas  also  a  local  ruler,  i.e.  not 
qud  prophet,  but  appointed  in  the  regular  way ; 
e.g.  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  chief  men  among 
the  brethren  (Ac  15~),  appear  also  as  prophets 
{ib.  ^.  In  general,  the  direct  rule  by  revelation 
appears  as  initiative  in  great  steps  {e.g.  Ac  8^  9'" 
IQtoa.  I32i6«etc.). 

Growth  of  the  local  Ministry. — The  closing  daj's 
of  the  apostolic  age  witnessed  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  importance  of  the  local  officers.  The  immense 
growth  of  the  Church  made  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  apostle  more  and  more  intermittent, 
and  naturally  threw  more  initiative  on  the  bishops. 
Again,  certain  dangers  developed  themselves  in 
regard  to  prophecy.  There  had  always  been  a 
risk  that  the  prophet  should  introduce  a  subjective 
element  into  the  message  as  it  was  revealed  to 
him.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  arose  false 
anostJes  (2  Co  IP')  and  false  prophets  (Mt  24ii, 
Mk  13^,  1  Jn  4^,  Rev  16^').  Against  these  dangers 
there  existed  a  special  ^ift  called  the  discernment 
of  spirits  (I  Co  12^»).  In  Thessalonica  (1  Th  5i»-2i) 
and  Corinth  (1  Co  14^)  St.  Paul  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  the  Christians  to  exercise  discrimination 
in  regard  to  the  prophet's  message.  He  lays  down 
also  (1  Co  12^)  an  objective  criterion  by  which  the 
false  prophet  may  be  detected  (cf.  1  Jn  4'"^-,  Rev  2^ 
19^").  The  great  rise  of  false  prophets  in  later 
days  necessarily  weakened  the  authority  of  the 

Erophet,  and  this,  again,  tended  to  strengthen  the 
ishops.     There  are  three  directions  in  which  this 
increased  authority  developed. 

(1)  Teaching. — Of  course  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets were  also  teachers.  Teaching  was  one  of 
their  main  functions.  But,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  other  local  administration,  the  daily  burden  of 
drilling  new  converts  probably  did  not  fall  oh 
them.  Their  teaching  was  occasional.  On  whom, 
then,  fell  the  duty  of  regular  teaching  ?  The  exist- 
ence of  a  regular  class  of  persons  called  '  teachers ' 
answers  the  question  for  us.  These  were  persons 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  '  gift '  of 
teaching  (Ro  12^,  1  Co  12*),  i.e.  a  power  of  grasping 
and  imparting  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  were  not,  like  the  apostles  and  pro[thets, 
guiaed  by  direct  revelations,  bVit  they  counted, 
next  to  these,  as  the  third  order  in  the  Church 
(1  Co  12^).  They  appear,  too,  in  the  Didache,  as 
umndcring  ministers,  possessing  authority  in  all 
Churches,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  single 
Church.  Again,  they  were  not  appointed  to  an 
office  of   teaching,   but  became  teachers  by  the 

yifi  refers  to  k^iXctpyCfitvt,  this  implies  no  more  with  regfard  to  the 
prophet  than  is  said  in  ch.  11,  viz.  that  the  prophet  must  not 
demand  monetary  payment. 


voluntary  exercise  of  their  'gift'  (cf.  Ja  3^  I  Co 
4^').  They  appear,  then,  as  a  middle  stage  be- 
tween the  prophetic  order  and  the  local  adminis- 
trators, connected  with  the  former  by  their  volun- 
tary exercise  of  an  authority  extending  over  the 
whole  Church,  but  having,  in  common  with  the 
latter,  no  claim  to  a  'revelation.'  Teachers,  in 
fact,  represent  (except  that  they  were  not  confined 
to  the  single  Church)  the  position  of  the  local 
ruler,  before  it  became  transformed,  by  appoint- 
ment, into  an  office.  Their  right  to  teach  lay  in 
their  possession  of  the  gift,  and  submission  to  them 
was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  respect.  But  every 
Christian  was  in  some  degree  a  teacher,  because 
every  Christian  had  the  responsibility  of  edifying 
his  brethren  (cf.  Col  3'*).  And  the  local  ruler  was, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  a  teacher  in 
a  higher  degree  (cf.  1  Th  5'^).  Witli  the  growth 
of  the  tendency,  already  described,  of  incorporating 
the  apostolic  teaching  into  an  approved  body  of 
tradition,  the  work  of  handing  on  this  sacred 
'deposit'  became  part  of  the  bishop's  duty. 
Timothy  is  enjoined  to  select  faithful  men,  and 
instruct  them  carefully  in  this  apostolic  teaching 
(2  Ti  2'').  At  the  same  time,  the  voluntary  teacher, 
who  was  teaching  on  his  own  lines,  became  dis- 
credited, in  a  similar  manner  as  the  prophet,  by 
the  rise  of  false  teachers  ( I  Ti  4^  6'  etc. ).  Every- 
thing tended,  therefore,  to  throw  extra  weight 
upon  these  accredited  teachers,  and  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  others.  But  in  1  Ti  3^  Tit  1«  St. 
Paul  expresses  the  desire  that  the  bishops  shall  be 
persons  who  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
'  gift '  of  teaching  :  in  1  Ti  5"  he  orders  that  elders 
who  'labour  in  the  word  and  in  teaching'  {i.e.  who 
are  also  teachers)  shall  be  especially  honoured  (cf. 
Eph  4'^  rot's  5^  iroiixivai  koX  SidacTKaXovs,  i.e.  local 
officers  of  administration  and  teaching).  Finally, 
he  regards  these  rulers  as  the  special  guardians  of 
the  faith,  the  supporters  of  true  and  destroyers 
of  false  doctrine  (Ac  2028-31,  Tit  P"",  cf.  He  13"). 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  voluntary  teacher  Mas 
tending  to  become  merged  into  the  official  bishop  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  bishop  was  acquiring  an 
authoritative  right  to  teach.  In  the  Didaclie  the 
teacher  still  appears  by  the  side  of  the  prophet, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  him  separately,  which  snows 
that  his  importance  was  of  the  nature  of  a  survival 
rather  than  active.  The  bishops  and  deacons, 
however,  are  spoken  of  as  also  performing  the 
service  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  (15').  Thus  we 
see  in  the  Didache  that  what  St.  Paul  desired  had 
come  to  pass,  viz.  the  bishops  were  all  teachers. 

(2)  Spiritual  Functions. — The  'ruler'  had  at  first 
no  exclusive  right  within  the  assemblies  for  Mor- 
ship  except  that  he  presided.  The  right  of  the 
'  word '  belonged  to  every  one  who  possessed  a  gift 
of  speaking,  and  this  was  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  the  'prophets,'  who  were  regarded  with 
a  higher  respect  than  any  other  possessors  of  '  gifts 
of  speaking.'  Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Didache 
(chs.  9.  10)  we  find  a  fixed  liturgy  prescribed  for 
the  Eucharist,  with  formal  prayers  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  cup  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  whole  is  followed 
by  the  injunction,  'But  permit  the  prophets  to 
give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will,'  roty  5^  Trpo<pr)Tah 
eiriTpi-ireTe  fvxo.pL<TTeiv  6(ra  OiXovcrt.  The  contrast  to<j 
5^  wpo<pTrjrah,  k.t.X.,  implies  that  the  Jixed  formula 
of  prayer  was  uttered,  not  by  a  '  prophet,'  but  by 
a  bisliop  in  his  absence,  or  in  addition  to  the  free 
'  giving  of  thanks.'  This  prominence  of  the  V»ishop 
in  spiritual  functions,  whicli  he  shared  with  the 
'prophet'  and  '  teacher,'  is  alluded  to  in  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted  {Did.  15'),  'For  they  also 
perform  for  you  the  service  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers.'  There  Mere  cases  in  M'hich  no  'prophet' 
or  '  teacher '  was  present  in  the  community  {Did. 
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13*),  and  in  their  absence  functions  which  were 
mainly  entrusted  to  tliem  fell  upon  the  bishops 
and  deacons.  This  applies,  not  only  to  spiritaal, 
but  also  to  other  functions. 

The  advance  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  some- 
thing approaching  an  exclusive  right  to  certain 
niini-sterial  acts  seems  to  have  arisen  somewhat  as 
follows.  In  certain  cases  there  were  actions  to  be 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  community  which  it 
was  more  convenient  to  carry  out  by  means  of  a 
few  representatives  than  by  the  whole  body.  This 
was,  e.g.,  especially  the  case  with  the  '  laying  on 
of  hands'  at  ordination.  These  acts  were  then 
naturally  transferred  to  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembly  (the  presbytery,  1  Ti 
4").  In  the  same  way  James  (5^^)  directs  that  if 
any  one  is  ill  and  desires  the  help  of  others'  prayers 
for  his  physical  and  spiritual  healing,  he  shall  send 
for  the  'presbyters'  of  the  Church;  not  that  the 
presbyters  possess  any  exclusive  privilege  in  this 
respect,  for  it  is  as  '  believers '  and  '  just  men ' 
^,-y  is-17)  tijat  their  prayers  are  potent,  but  because 
they  are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Apoc.  it  is  the  elders  who  lead  in  the 
heavenly  worship  (4^"  5^*  11**-  "  19*),  and  present  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  on  behalf  of  the  Church  (5^). 

(3)  Discipline. — As  the  apostles  one  by  one  died 
or  were  hindered  by  imprisonment,  etc.,  from 
personal  communication  with  their  Churches,  and 
the  position  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  began 
to  decline,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  bishops  and 
deacons,  who  were  absorbing  teaching  and  spiritual 
functions,  should  increase  their  powers  of  dis- 
cipline. If  we  may  argue  from  natural  causes  and 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  elders,  it  will  appear 
extremely  probable  that  the  presbyter  from  the 
first  had  enjoyed  a  recognized  authority  in  matters 
of  daily  discipline.  The  maintenance  of  discipline 
was  indeed  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
because  every  'gift'  entitled  the  possessor  to 
admonish  and  exhort.  It  belonged  to  the  prophet 
or  teacher  in  a  special  way,  because  these  were 
gifted  in  a  special  degree,  and  to  the  elder  through 
the  respect  due  to  old  age.  But  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  mark  the  appearance  of  a.  public  discipline 
to  be  exercised  by  the  bishops.  This  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  direction  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  '  no 
striker,  but  gentle,  not  contentious'  (1  Ti  3',  cf. 
Tit  1").  We  see  here  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
establishment  of  public  discipline,  with  its  authority 
residing  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

LrTEKATTRS. — For  further  details  on  the  separate  offioen  see 
the  ant.  on  Apostle,  Bishop,  Dkacox,  Prophbt,  TKachkr.  On 
the  question  of  Cfaurdt  oigaiiizatioii  the  following  may  be  (xm- 
snlted :— Rothe,  Die  At^^nge  d.  ekrisO.  Kirehe,  1837;  Banr, 
Ueber  den  Unpr.  d.  EpitkopaU,  1838 ;  BitachI,  Die  En^eh.  d, 
aitiathol.  Kirehe.  1857;  lig^tfoot,  'Tbe  Chmtiaa  Minisbrj,' 
in  Comm.  on  Philipp.  1868  (also  in  Dittert.  on  Ap.  Age,  iSOZ) ; 
BeysdtiaLg,  Die  ehrttU.  6emeindeterfa*utitg  im  Ztitatter  <fat 
N.T.,  1876;  Hatch,  Orgtmizaiion  of  tt«  Barig  Ckrutitm 
Churehet,  18S0 ;  Kohl,  Die  Gemeindeordmu^  m  den  Ptutonil- 
brief  en,  1SS5 ;  Loning,  Die  Getmeindeeetfataung  det  UrekrUten- 
thums,  1SS8;  Lefroy,  The  Ckrittian  Mimtbrg,  1890;  Bobm. 
Kirehenrteht,  Iter  Ruid,  Die  ge$dL  Gnmdlagen,  189S  (renewed 
by  £.  Kohler  in  TkL.,  Ko.  24, 189S);  Bameay,  The  CkurtA  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  1893 ;  Gore,  The  Minittrg  of  the  dnurdi, 
1S93 ;  Hamack,  Die  Lehre  der  zwoff  Apottel,  1893 :  CTiamer, 
Die  Fortdauer  der  Geittesgaben  in  der  eUten  Kirdte ;  B^ville, 
Let  origine*  de  FEpiteopat.,  1894 ;  HupfeM,  Die  opotL  Urge- 
ineinde  naeh  der  Ap.  Geteh.  1891 ;  Kahl,  LehrtgitemdeaKirtitemr 
reehtt  u.  der  Kirehenpolitik,  Ite  Halfte,  1891 ;  also  tbe  Histories 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  given  at  the  end.* 

(D)  The  whole  Church. — Every  baptized  believer 
is  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  Church  universal 
is  therefore  the  company  of  all  the  believers,  '  all 
that  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  every 
place'  (1  Co  1*),  i.e.  the  sum  of  all  the  single 
Churches.      Christ   prayed  for  the  unity  of  His 

•  While  this  article  is  in  the  press,  another  very  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
Hort's  Christian  EecUiia,  1S97. 


future  believers  (Jn  17*-  *•),  that  they  might  be 
one,  cf.  Jn  10**  '  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shaJI 
hear  my  voice ;  and  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one 
shepherd.'  And  under  the  training  of  His  apostles 
the  local  communities,  wherever  situated,  regarded 
themselves  as  members  of  one  body.  Each  was  a 
Church  of  Gkxl  (1  Co  V,  1  Th  2",  2Th  1^)  in  Jesus 
Christ  (Ro  16",  Gal  1«).  All  believers  are  '  brethren' 
and  fellow  -  saints  without  respect  of  nation  or 
rank.  On  this  feature  of  the  Christian  teaching 
St.  Paul  dwells  most  strongly,  both  as  regards  the 
individual  Christians  (e.g.  1  O)  12)  and  the  indi- 
vidual communities  (e.g.  Eph  2»-«  4»-  "• ").  What, 
then,  were  the  grounds  on  which  this  consciousness 
of  unity  were  based  ? 

1.  Strongest  of  all  was  the  identity  of  relation 
between  all  believers  and  the  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Eph  4'*).  By  baptism  all  entered  into 
a  corporate  society  (Ac  2",  Gal  3"),  and  that 
society  is  the  'body  of  Christ'  (1  (Do  12").  Faith 
has  cleansed  all  from  their  former  sins,  has  recon- 
ciled all  to  God,  united  all  to  Christ,  and  procured 
for  each  the  presence  of  the  Holy  (jhost  and  His 
gifts  within  him.  Every  Christian  has  been  called 
with  the  same  calling  to  the  same  faith,  enters  by 
the  same  baptism  into  unity  with  the  same  Christ, 
receives  the  gifts  of  the  same  Spirit,  owns  the  same 
Lord,  worships  the  same  God  the  Father,  and  is 
filled  with  the  same  hopes  (Eph  4^"*).  This  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  unity  of  belief :  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  spiritual  power  (Eph  1")  working 
might  Uv  and  manifestly  in  each  one.  Hand  in 
hand  with  it  follows  its  practical  result  in 

2.  Participation  of  a  common  Life. — The  adoption 
of  Christianity,  wmch  snapped  so  many  of  the  old 
social  ties  both  for  Jew  and  for  heathen,  at  the 
same  time  opened  to  the  convert  conditions  and 
precepts  of  life  for  the  most  part  new  to  ancient 
ideals.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the  contempt 
of  the  (jentUes,  which  drove  the  Christians  into  one 
another's  arms,  at  the  same  time  accenttiated  the 
division  which  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Common  unpopularity  made  them  feel 
their  own  unity.  This  affected  primarily  the  single 
community,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  the  whole 
Church.  Within  the  community  the  persecuted 
Christians  found  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  drew 
them  together  with  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
(ah€\<poi).  The  first  Christian  commimity  started 
with  the  principles  of  a  family  life,  and  when  the 
practical  conditions  of  these  early  days  died  out, 
the  idea  of  the  '  household  of  faith '  srill  remained 
active.  It  expressed  itself  in  the  common  worship 
and  in  the  common  daily  life  which  we  have 
described  above.  The  sketch  of  that  life,  as  we 
have  given  it,  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal.  It  is 
drawn  not  only  from  the  statements,  but  also  from 
the  injtmctions  of  NT,  and  therefore  we  must  not 
suppose  that  it  was  always  faithfully  carried  out. 
In  fact,  complaints  of  fallings,  and  even  cases  of 
serious  wickedness  (esp.  1  Co  o"*-),  prove  that  it 
was  not  so.  But  it  was  an  authoritative  ideal,  and 
an  ideal  the  acceptance  of  which  implied  a  great 
separation  from  the  heathen  world,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  confirming 
the  consciousness  of  Christian  unity. 

We  have  described  the  basis  of  Christian  unity 
under  the  two  headings  of  a  common  belief  and 
a  common  life.  It  remains  to  see  how  this  was 
strengthened  by  more  personal  means.  These  were 
(a)  a  common  government.  To  its  founder  a  Church 
naturally  looked  for  guidance  in  the  creation  of 
its  first  institutions.  But  beyond  its  respect  to 
the  founder  was  the  universal  respect  due  to  the 
prophet,  and  above  all  to  the  apostle.  And  the 
latter  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  government 
because  he  had  derived  his  teaching  from  the  Lord 
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directly.  We  have,  then,  in  the  apostolic  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  the  rule  of  a  united  band 
which  traced  its  authority  back  to  Christ.  In 
spite  of  difl'erences  due  to  individual  character 
and  scope  of  work,  the  apostolic  teaching  agreed 
in  its  main  outlines,  so  that  the  Church  can  be 
said  to  have  been  under  the  government  of  one 
common  principle.  (b)  The  intercourse  between 
Churches.  There  exists  no  higher  proof  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Roman  government  for 
travel  and  intercourse,  than  the  evidence  to  be 
seen  in  NT  of  the  close  relations  which  the  early 
Churches  kept  up  with  one  another.  (See  esp.  on 
this  subject  Th.  Zahn,  Skizzen  aus  dern  Leben  der 
alien  Kirche.)  This  intercourse  M-as  kept  up 
mainly  by  those  who  were  travelling  for  the  Church 
or  on  private  business.  Amongst  the  first  class, 
of  course,  the  apostles  stand  out  most  prominently, 
but  only  second  to  the  extent  of  their  journeyings 
comes  that  of  their  helpers  and  attendants.  The 
prophets,  too,  were  great  travellers  (e.g.  Ac  11^ 
etc.).  As  conspicuous  examples  of  the  extent  of 
private  travels  we  may  point  to  the  wanderings 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  we  find  first  in 
Italy  (Ac  18^),  then  in  succession  at  Corinth  (ib.), 
Ephesus  (18'«,  1  Co  W\  Rome  (?)  (Ro  IG^),  Ephesus 
(2  Ti  4")  ;  or  those  of  Onesiphorus  (2  Ti  P^- 1*) ;  or 
the  iourneys  involved  in  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  tne  Gentile  collection  for  the  poor  of  Judaea 
(e.g.  Ac  1P»,  1  Co  W,  2  Co  %'«■  i^),  and  the  carriage 
of  the  apostles'  letters.  And  besides  the  wander- 
ings of  official  or  well-known  Christians,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  other  Christians  moving  from  place  to  place  on 
private  business,  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
community,  and  found  in  it  a  welcome  and  hospi- 
tality until  they  passed  on  farther  (cf.  Did.  12  ; 
1  Ti  5^",  He  13^).  Intercourse  by  letter  was  also 
very  frequent.  A  fruitful  cause  of  this  corre- 
spondence was  the  practice  of  furnishing  travellers 
with  letters  of  recommendation  (ffv<rTaTiKal  iiri- 
a-ToXal ;  cf.  Ac  IS''^,  2  Co  3^).  We  have  instances  of 
other  correspondence  in  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  to  that  of  Antioch  (Ac  15^*),  and  the  letter 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (Clem. 
Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.). 

How  far,  then,  did  all  this  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  organic  unity,  or  of  a  higher  unity  of 
organization  than  the  city-Church  ?  We  find,  in- 
deed, in  a  sense,  an  organic  unity  embracing  the 
whole  Church  in  the  earliest  perioa.  In  the  Church 
of  Jerus.,  and  esp.  in  the  apostles,  is  to  be  seen  a 
centralization  of  government  stretching  over  all 
the  existing  Church,  viz.  Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  the  district  around  Antioch,  i.e.  Syria  and 
Cilicia  (cf.  Ac  8"  9^2  ip.  2. 22),  -pj^jg  condition  of 
things  continued  nominally  until  the  time  of  the 
conference  at  Jerus.  (Ac  15^"-).  But  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  Jerus.  on  this  occasion  (which  must  be 
taken  as  identical  with  that  described  in  Gal  2'-^"), 
beyond  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles 
from  circumcision, led  to  a  further  very  important 
result.  Now  that  a  purely  Gentile  Church  Avas 
possible,  St.  Paul  saw  that  not  only  the  separation 
of  distance,  but  also  in  a  greater  degree  the  vast 
difference  of  life  and  thought,  between  the  Pal. 
Jew  and  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Roman,  made  it 
impolitic  that  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Church  of  Jerus.  should  continue.  And  the  'pillar' 
apostles,  after  convincing  themselves  of  his 
authority  and  ability,  resigned  to  him  the  care 
of  the  Gentiles,  while  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  management  of  the  Jewish  Churches  (Gal 
2**®).  The  partition  of  authority  here  described 
wa.s  not  regarded  by  either  side  as  a  rigid  separa- 
tion of  spheres.  The  main  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  with  Gentiles,  while  that  of  the 
pillar  apostles  was  with  Jews.     Thus  it  was  the 
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practice  of  St.  Paul  to  preach  to  the  Jews  first 
when  breaking  up  new  ground  (see  Ac  13-end, 
passim),  and  he  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
addressed  himself  to  Jews  in  his  epistles  (e.g.  Ro 
2").  Again  we  find  St.  Peter  active  at  Antioch  (Gal 
2>i),  Corinth  (?)  (I  Co  l'-*),  and  Rome.  St  James 
addressed  his  Epistle  to  tjie  Jews  of  the  Dispersion, 
P  ;  and  1  P  is  addressed,  not  only  to  Jews,  out  also 
to  Gentiles  tliroughout  Asia  Minor  (cf.  I*  4^)  at  a 
time  when  St.  Paul  was  probably  still  living. 
Nor  was  the  separation  accompanied  by  any  bit- 
terness in  the  relations  between  the  two  parties. 
The  pillar  apostles  gave  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
the  'right  hand  of  fellowship.'  These  promised 
in  turn  to  remember  the  poor  of  Judaea,  and  we 
know  that  the  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  St. 
Paul  always  spealts  with  deep  affection  and  respect 
of  the  Judaean  Christians  (e.g.  1  Th  2",  Ro  lo'"). 
The  momentary  break  with  St.  Peter  (Gal  2"),  and 
the  efforts  of  some  to  exaggerate  and  prolong  its 
effects  (I  Co  1'^  3^-),  did  not  impede  his  recognition 
of  the  deeper  truth,  that  all  differences  found  their 
unity  in  Christ  (3"). 

Within  these  two  great  divisions,  each  of  which 
had  something  of  an  organic  unity  in  its  common 
rule,  resulting  to  a  large  extent  in  common  prac- 
tice (e.g.  1  Co  lp8  14^),  appear  smaller  divisions, 
according  to  the  Roman  provinces.  Such  are  the 
Churches  of  Judaea  (Gal  l-'^,  1  Th  2"),  Galatia  (Gal 
V,  I  Co  16'),  Macedonia  (2  Co  8'),  Achaia  (Ro  15», 
2  Co  11  9'^),  Asia  (1  Co  16i»),  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Ac 
2523. 4ij  This  grouping  was  also  something  more 
than  a  mere  form  of  speech.  The  Churches  of 
Galatia  (1  Co  16'),  Macedonia  (2  Co  8'*),  and  Achaia 
(1  Co  16^,  2  Co  8-9)  each  formed  a  separate  whole 
for  the  purposes  of  gathering  and  aelivering  to 
Jerus.  the  collection  for  the  poor  of  Judaea.  Officers 
were  appointed  by  each  province  to  act  for  and  re- 
present the  province  in  this  respect  (1  Co  16^  2  Co 
319. 23)  St;  Paul  particularly  notes  the  close  and 
affectionate  relationship  which  bound  together  the 
Macedonian  Churches  (1  Th  4'"). 

These  provincial  Churches  (it  is  to  be  noted  that 
iKK\Tja-ia  is  never  used  of  the  Church  of  a  province, 
but  always  iKKXrjfflai.,  '  the  Churches ')  had  their 
natural  centre  in  the  capital  city  (e.g.  Corinth,  2  Co 
P  ;  Ephesus,  Ac  19^'' ;  cf.  Rev  2'  where  it  comes 
first  in  the  list  of  the  seven  Churches).  At  a  later 
period  these  districts  were  in  some  cases  temporarily 
put  under  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  delegate, 
e.g.  Timothy  in  Asia  (1  Ti  1=*),  Titus  in  Crete  (Tit 
P).  At  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the 
Churches  of  Asia  under  the  guidance  of  St.  John 
(Rev  1^). 

The  extent  of  the  apostolic  Church  included 
Palestine,  Phoenicia  (Ac  15^),  Syria  (the  region 
around  Antioch),  Asia  Minor  (1  P  1'),  Macedonia, 
Achaia,,Illyricum  (Ro  15»9,  2  Ti  4">),  Italy  (Ac  28"), 
Crete,  and  Cyprus.  Thus  much  we  know  from 
certain  evidence  in  NT.  But  there  were  doubtless 
many  other  Churches  which  are  not  mentioned,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  were  founded  before  the  close 
of  the  NT  period.  It  is  quite  probable  that  St. 
Paul  himself  preached  in  Spain  (cf.  Ro  15-^*  ** ; 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  5  ;  Murat.  Fragment,  1.  38). 
The  Church  of  Alexandria  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  St.  Mark  (Eus.  HE  ii.  16,  24  ;  Epiph.  Jfccr.  li. 
6  ;  Jer.  de  vir.  illust.  8  ;  Nicephorus,  HE  ii.  43  ; 
Acta  Bamabm).  And  without  setting  any  value 
on  the  traditions  (e.g.  in  Eus.  HE  1.  13,  iii.  1) 
current  in  the  later  Church,  we  may  well  refrain 
from  drawing  any  arguments  from  the  silence  of 
NT  in  this  respect. 

III.  The  Ideal  Church.— So  far  as  we  have  pro- 
ceeded hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  word  iK- 
K\r)<jLa.  always  in  the  sense  of  the  Christian  body 
in  its  actual  state  of  imperfection.  We  come  now 
to  a  conception  of  the  Church  in  which  the  empirical 
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idea  disappears  and  an  ideal  Church  appears,  still 
capable  of  progress,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  similes 
under  which  it  is  depicted  {e.g.  Eph  4"),  but  free 
from  all  the  negative  elements  of  evil.  From  one 
point  of  view,  every  Christian  can  be  regarded  as 
perfect.  He  was  washed  by  baptism  from  every 
stain  (cf.  1  Co  6",  He  lO^*,  1  Jn  3»),  and  from  hence- 
forth is  holy  i&yios).  The  Christians  are  '  the 
saints '  {ol  &yiM).  So  the  distinction  of  the  ideal 
from  the  actual  body  of  Christians  was  a  thought 
which  lay  near  at  hand.  It  is  the  actual  Church  to 
which  reproof  and  blame  are  addressed  ;  the  ideal 
which  '  shall  judge  the  world,'  1  Co  6^.  It  is  the 
actual  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  which  some 
build  badly  and  some  well  (1  Co  3'»-"),  the  '  great 
house '  in  which  some  are  '  vessels  unto  honour ' 
and  some  '  vessels  unto  dishonour '  (2  Ti  2**) ;  it  is 
the  ideal  which  is  a  '  holy  temple  of  Grod '  {va<n= 
shrine)  (1  Co  3^"),  sanctltied  and  cleansed  by  '  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word  ...  a  glorious 
Church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing  .  .  .  holy  and  without  blemish '  (Eph  5*-  '^). 
The  metaphors  under  which  the  ideal  Church  is 
spoken  of,  and  its  relation  to  Christ  expressed,  are 
of  three  kinds — (a)  the  Church  as  a  building,  (b) 
the  Church  sis  a  body  (ciD/xa),  (c)  the  Church  as  a 
bride. 

(1)  The  Church  as  a  Building. — This  very  natxiral  comparison 
is,  according  to  St.  Matt.,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Christ  Himself 
(Mt  16»8  '  On  this  rock  I  \nil  build  my  Church ").  St.  Paul  (1  Co 
310-15)  compares  the  growth  of  the  C<Hinthian  community  with 
that  of  a  building,  of  which  he  himself  laid  the  foundation,  and 
upon  which  others  are  building.  He  then  (still  referring  primarily 
to  the  Corinthian  communityjpasses  directly  in  v.i*  to  the  idea  of 
the  finished  building,  *  Ye  are  a  temple  of  God.'  The  word  used 
for  '  temple,'  txif,  means  properly  an  inner  shrine  or  sanctuary, 
and  St.  Paul  evidently  has  in  his  mind  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  where  'the  Lord  sitteth' upon  the  cheru- 
bims '  (2  K  19i!>),  as  the  Holy  Ghost  has  His  shrine  in  the  ixiXnei^ 
(cf.  2  Co  616,  and  for  the  same  thought  in  regard  to  the  individual 
believer  1  Co  &^).  Then  follows  in  the  Ephesian  Ep.  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole  Church  as  a  '  holy  temple,'  a  '  habitation  of 
God '  in  which  the  individual  Christians  or  communities  are  the 
parts,  each  fitting  into  his  proper  place  and  the  whole  held 
together  by  Christ,  the  chief  cornerstone  (Eph  220-22).  Here, 
where  the  thought  is  that  in  Christ  Jew  and  Gentile  are  made 
one  building  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  '  middle  wall  of 
partition'  (v.i-*)," Christ  is  the  cornerstone  and  the  apostles  and 
prophets  the  foundation.  But  in  1  Co  3io,  where  the  thought  is 
the  building  up  of  the  community,  Christ  is  the  foundation,  and 
the  apostles,  etc.,  the  builders. 

(2)  The  Church  as  a  Body  (r»uc).— The  idea  of  ttie  Christian 
unity  in  Christ  seems  to  have  suggested  the  comparison  of  the 
society  to  a  human  body,  in  which  the  individuals  are  members, 
each  performing,  according  to  his '  gift,'  his  proper  function,  and 
accepting  his  proper  position  (Ro  12»X  Then  comes  the  identi- 
fication of  this  Christian  body  with  the  body  of  Christ  (ICo 
19ii  27^  cf.  615,  Jn  I5i*-X  a  conception  which  culminates  in  the 
idea  of  the  believers  all  partaking  in  the  one  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  (1  Co  Vfl'^,  Jn  651*^).  Xot  until  the  later  Epp.  is  the 
UaeArs-;*  caUed  outright  the  'body  of  Christ'  (Eph  133  412 62», 
Col  11*-  ^  21*).  In  the  earlier  Epp.  it  is  the  vaguer  '  we,' '  you,' 
i.e.  primarily  the  community  to  which  the  apostle  is  writing, 
although  the  secondary  idea  of  the  whole  Church  was  probably 
also  present  to  his  miiid  (Ro  125,  i  Co  12H-  27,  cf.  61*),  In  this 
relation  Christ  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  whole  body 
(1  Co  1213. 27),  but  in  the  lat«r  Epp.  He  is  called  the  Head,  as  the 
guardian  and  director  (Eph  52».  M),  as  the  source  of  its  life, 
filling  it  with  His  fulness  (Eph  123),  as  the  centre  of  its  tinity 
and  the  cause  of  its  growth  (Eph  4»,  Col  2i>).  These  last  two 
passages  represent  the  su:tual  Church  as  growing  gradually  to 
this  ideal  perfection. 

(3)  The  Church  ag  a  Bride. — We  have  to  do  here,  not  only  with 
an  ideal  conception,  but  also  with  the  further  step  of  a  personi- 
fication. The  comparison  of  the  single  community  to  a  virgin  is 
fotind  first  in  2  Co  112  '  i  espoused  you  to  one  husband  that  I 
might  present  you  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ.*  Here  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom  is  al«>  present.  The  expressions  r. 
r-jiUf.lx-ni    (1  P  513),  ii  uAun;    iHiXfii  (2  Jn  13),  n  uJ-iarrr    xu^ 

(i6.i),  are  also  applied  to  single  communities.  But  the  ajipUca- 
tion  of  this  personification  to  the  whole  Church  as  the  Bride  of 
Christ  is  a  step  beyond  these.  We  are  here,  says  St.  Paul  (Eph 
532),  face  to  lace  with  a  great  mystery.  Man  and  wife  become 
one  flesh,  so  that  a  man  should  love  his  wife  as  his  own  body. 
The  Church  is  the  Bride  of  Christ ;  the  two  are  one  body,  just 
as  man  and  wife  are  one  body ;  and  as  Christ  loved  the  (Church 
and  gave  Himself  up  for  it,  so  the  husband  should  love  his 
wife.  We  see  here  how  closely  connected  is  this  conception 
with  that  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  The  union  of 
the  two  ideas  is  seen  also  in  the  relation  of  the  individual 
Christian  to  Christ  (1  Co  ^^-y.  As  man  and  wife  become  one 
flesh,  so  he  who  cleaveth  to  Christ  (the  expre«Bion  •  n»>.XMfans 


ri  l/ivfiM  is  parallel  to  •  x*yxi,ut»»<  rS  rifrti)  becomes  one '  spirit ' 
(iniZtt»)  with  Him,  and  belongs  to  His  (spiritual)  bodv, — '  your 
bodies  are  members  (/uiA*)  of  Christ.'  The  idea  of  the  Church  as 
bride  is  found  also  in  the  imaKenr  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
marriage  table  is  qvead  (Ber  UPX  uie  bride  is  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  '  which  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints '  (i6.^  In  c.  20 
the  powers  of  evil  are  bound  or  destroyed,  and  the  New  Jero- 
aalem  ocnnes  down  out  of  heaven  as  a  '  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband '  ^>)  ;<  she  is  the  ftide,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb '  (t».«- 
cf.  2*17). 

SUMMAKY. — Such  were  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  Church  in  NT  times.  If  we  compare  them 
with  that  of  the  succeeding  age,  two  features 
stand  out  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
period.  The  first  is  the  much  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  in  His 
Church.  The  apostles,  who  were  daily  with  them, 
had  all  been  in  close  contact  with  tne  Lord,  and 
most  of  them  during  a  period  of  some  years.  The 
risen  Lord  was  to  them  a  living  memory,  and  they 
imparted  to  the  Church  the  force  of  that  memory 
in  all  its  freshness.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  was  a  fact  of  which  men  were  more  directly 
conscious  in  themselves  than  at  any  other  time. 
Never  have  the  central  truths  of  Christianity — the 
position  of  Christ  and  the  significance  of  His  death 
— been  more  powerfully  realized,  and  at  no  time 
has  the  Christian  life  in  its  practice  been  more 
closely  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  that 
belief.  To  the  fixed  apostolic  tradition  of  doctrine 
and  life  all  succeeding  ages  have  looked  as  their 
authority.  But  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  this 
fixedness  of  doctrine  and  moral  life,  stands  the 
freedom  from  formal  conditions  in  questions  out- 
side these.  Thus,  if  we  turn  to  the  organization  we 
notice  the  informal  way  in  which  ofiices  grew  up, 
and  the  comparative  ateence  (untU  the  close  of  the 
period)  of  a  fixed  di\'ision  of  labour.  It  is  char- 
acteristic also  of  the  time,  that  most  of  the  technical 
terms  are  used  also  in  a  general  sense,  e.g.  -rpea- 
^vrepos,  SicLKovoi  [BiaKovia,  SiuKOviw)  SiSdaxaXos.  Or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  worship,  we  are  struck  by  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  ateence  of  excltisive  minis- 
terial rights,  of  a  formal  liturgy  and  fixed  ritual, 
except  in  the  case  of  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  Eucharist.  In  the  transition  period 
unmediately  following  the  apostolic  age  came  the 
fixing  of  organization  with  its  clear-cut  division 
of  labour,  and  the  stereotyping  of  liturgies  and 
ritual.  And  along  with  these  developments  came, 
at  once  their  cause  and  their  eflect,  the  decline 
of  the  prophet  and  prophecy. 

Gkxerxl  tiTZRXTvm.  OK  Chtkch.— The  Cbordii  Histories  of 
the  Apo6t<dic  age ;  esp  Keander,  Hist,  of  the  Planting  and 
Traimng  of  the  Christian  Church  {Eng.\  1851 ;  Thierscdt,  Hitt. 
of  Chrittian  Church  in  Ap.  Age  (Ewt.j,  1852 ;  Banr,  Churdi 
HitL  (tftheFxrtt  Three  Centuries (^ig-X  187S ;  Benan,  Origines 
du  Christianisme,  1883 ;  SdialF,  Hist,  of  Ap.  Age,  18S6;  Lediler, 
Ap.  Age  (fiog.X  1886 ;  Pressensi,  Le  siMe  apostoHmie,  1880 ; 
MoDer,  Ch.  Hist.  QSag.},  1892 ;  Woagickar,  Ap.  Age  (Eng.X 
1895.  Further,  Koetlin,  Das  (Team  der  Kirthe  nadi  Ldtre 
und  Geseh.  des  ST,  1872 ;  Seebei]g,  Der  Begrif  der  ArittOeh^a 
Kirehx,  1887  ;  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (^.\  1894. 

S.  C.  Gayfobd. 
CHURCH  GOYERNMENT  IK  THE  APOSTOLIC 
AGE. — Otir  knowledge  of  Church  government  in 
the  apostolic  age  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  NT.  We  can  glean  something  from  Clement 
and  the  Teaching ;  but  with  Ignatius  we  are 
already  in  a  new  age,  and  later  writers  are  too 
full  of  later  ideas  to  help  us  much.  Besides  this, 
things  were  in  a  fluid  and  transitional  state,  com- 

Elicated  on  one  side  by  the  indefinite  authority 
eld  in  reserve  by  the  apostles,  on  the  other  by  the 
ministry  of  gifts,  which  was  crossed,  but  not  yet 
displaced,  by  the  local  ministry  of  office. 

The  general  development  is  clear,  though  its 
later  stages  may  fall  outside  NT  times.  The 
apostles  were  of  necessity  the  first  rulers  of  the 
Church  ;  then  were  added  gradually  divers  local 
and  unlocal  rulers  ;  then  the  tmlocal  died  out,  and 
the  local  settled  down  into  the  three  permanent 
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orders  of  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  chief 
disputed  questions  are  of  the  origin  of  the  local 
ministry,  of  its  relation  to  the  otner,  and  of  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  it  settled  down. 

Twice  over  St.  Paul  gives  something  like  a  list  of 
the  chief  personsof  the  Church.  In  1  Co  12'^hecount8 
up ' first,  apostles ;  second,  prophets ;  third,  teachers ; 
then  powers  ;  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, kinds  of  tongues.'  A  few  years  later 
(Eph  4")  his  list  of  gifts  for  the  work  of  service 
(diaKoyla)  is  'some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers.'  At  the 
head,  then,  of  both  lists  is  the  Apostle.  Tlie 
apostles  were  not  limited  to  the  Eleven,  or  to  the 
number  twelve.  Whether  our  Lord  ever  recognized 
Matthias  or  not,  Paul  and  Barnabas  {e.g.  1  Co  9") 
were  certainly  apostles,  and  we  may  safely  add 
(Gal  1^)  James  the  Lord's  brother.  There  are 
traces  of  others,  and  the  old  disciples  Andronicus 
and  Junias  (Ko  16^)  even  seem  to  be  called  '  notable ' 
apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  Timothy  is  tacitly 
(2  Co  1')  excluded.  The  apostle's  qualiucation  was 
first  and  foremost  to  have  seen  (Ac  l'*^,  1  Co  9^-'') 
the  risen  Lord,  and  to  have  been  sent  out  by  Him  ; 
secondly,  to  have  wrought  (2  Co  12^^) '  the  apostle's 
signs.'  His  work  was  to  bear  witness  of  the  things 
he  had  seen  and  heard  {e.g.  Ac  1*) — in  short,  to 
preach  ;  and  this  implied  the  founding  and  general 
care  of  Churches,  though  not  their  ordinary  ad- 
ministration. St.  Paul  interferes  only  with  gross 
errors  or  with  corporate  disorder  ;  and  he  does  not 
advise  the  Corinthians  on  further  questions  with- 
out hinting  that  they  might  have  settled  them  for 
themselves.     His  mission  was  (1  Co  1*^)  simply  to 

f»reach,  so  that  he  had  no  local  ties,  but  moved 
rom  city  to  city,  sometimes  working  for  a  while 
from  a  centre,  but  more  commonly  moving  about. 
Next  to  the  apostle  comes  the  Prophet.  He,  too, 
sustained  the  Cnurch,  and  shared  with  him  (Eph 
2*  3')  the  revelation  of  the  mystery.  He  spoke  '  in 
the  Spirit '  words  of  warning,  of  comfort,  or  it  might 
be  of  prediction.  His  work  was  universal  like  the 
apostle's,  but  he  was  not  like  him  an  eye-witness  of 
the  resurrection,  so  that  he  needed  not  to  have 
'seen  the  Lord.'  Nor  did  'the  care  of  all  the 
Churches'  rest  on  him.  His  office,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  purely  spiritual,  and  there  is  nowhere 
any  hint  that  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  Churches.  Women,  too,  might  prophesy,  like 
Philip's  daughters  (Ac  2P)  at  Caesarea,  or  the 
mystic  Jezebel  (Rev  2^)  at  Thyatira.  Yet  even 
in  the  apostolic  age  we  see  the  beginnings  (1  Th 
5^^)  of  discredit,  and  false  prophets  flourishing 
(2  P,  Jude).  After  the  prophet  comes  a  group  of 
preachers,  followed  in  1  Co  12^  by  special  '  gifts  of 
healings,  helps,  governments,  kinds  of  tongues.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lists  have  to  do  with  a 
ministry  of  special  gifts,  and  leave  no  place  for  an 
ordinary  local  ministry  of  office,  unless  it  conies  in 
under  'helps  and  governments,'  or  'pastors  and 
teachers.'  Any  such  ministry  must  therefore 
have  been  subordinate  to  the  other :  yet  there  is 
funple  proof  that  one  existed  from  a  very  early 
time.  We  have  ( 1 )  the  appointment  of  the  Seven 
in  Ac  6  :  (2)  elders  at  Jerusalem  in  44,  in  50,  and 
again  in  58 ;  mentioned  by  James  and  Peter ; 
appointed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  every  Church 
aoout  48 ;  at  Ephesus  in  58 :  (3)  bishops  and 
deacons  at  Philippi  in  63 ;  Phoebe  a  deaconess  at 
Cenchreae  in  58.  Also  (4)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  in  charge  of  four  distinct 
orders  of  bishops  (or  elders),  deacons,  deaconesses 
(1  Ti  3'^  yvvdiKai,  not  tAs  yvvaiKai,  cannot  be  the 
wives  of  deacons),  and  widows.  This  great  de- 
velopment, which  some  think  points  to  a  much 
later  date,  seems  fairly  accounted  for  by  the 
vigorous  growth  of  Church  life  and  the  need  of 
organization  which  must  have  been  felt  near  the 


end  of  the  apostolic  age.  To  complete  our  state- 
ment of  the  evidence,  we  may  add  (5)  the  vturrfpoi 
who  carried  out  Ananias  (Ac  5*),  though  the  tacit 
contrast  with  irpe<T^&rfpoi  is  clearly  one  of  age,  not 
of  office,  for  we  note  that  veaviffKoi  buried  Sapphira ; 
(6)  the  prominent  position  of  James  at  Jerus.  in  44 
(Ac  121*),  in  50,  and  in  58 ;  and  (7)  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete ;  (8)  the  indt-tinite 
■n-po'Cffrdfuvoi  of  1  Th  5'^^  and  the  equally  indefinite 
mleTS  {i}yoijfj.tvoi)  of  an  unknown  Cnurch  (He  13^*  ") 
of  Heb.  Christians  shortly  before  70 ;  and  (9)  the 
angels  of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 

Our  questions  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
round  tlie  later  orders  of  bishops,  elders,  and 
deacons — taken,  however,  in  reverse  order. 

i.  Deacons.  —  The  traditional  view,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Seven  in  Ac  6  is  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  a  permanent  order  of  deacons,  does  not 
seem  unassailable.  The  opinion  of  Irenseus, 
Cyprian,  and  later  writers  is  not  decisive  on  a 
question  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  vague  word  SiaKovla 
(used  too  in  the  context  of  the  apostles  themselves) 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  avoidance  of  the 
word  deacon  in  the  Ac  {e.g.  21*  4>i\iinrou  rov  €ua7- 
yeXiffToO  6vros  ^k  rdv  ^xtA).  If  we  add  that  the 
Seven  seem  to  rank  next  in  the  Church  to  the 
apostles,  we  may  be  tempted  to  see  in  them  (if 
they  are  a  permanent  office  at  all)  the  elders  whom 
we  find  at  Jerus.  in  precisely  this  jrosition  from  44 
onward.  In  this  case  we  are  thown  back  on  the 
Philippian  Church  in  63  for  the  first  mention  of 
deacons.  As,  however,  Phoebe  (Ho  16^)  was 
deaconess  at  Cenchreae  in  58,  there  were  probably 
deacons  before  this  at  Corinth,  though  there  is 
no  trace  of  them  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  that 
Church. 

ii.  Elders. — We  first  find  elders  at  Jerus.  (Ac 
11^)  receiving  the  ofierings  from  Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  44.  They  are  joined  (15")  with  the  a}x»stles 
at  the  Conference  in  50,  and  with  James  in  58 
(2P*).  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  appoint  elders  (14**) 
in  every  city  on  their  first  missionary  journey,  we 
may  infer  that  Churches  generally  had  elders, 
though  there  is  no  other  express  mention  of  them 
before  1  Peter  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  unless 
we  adopt  an  early  date  for  Ja  5''*,  Mnere,  however, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  is  official. 

The  difference  of  name  between  elders  and 
bishops  may  point  to  some  difference  of  origin 
or  function  ;  but  in  NT  (and  Clement)  the  terms 
are  more  or  less  equivalent.  Thus  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  are  reminded  (Ac  20^)  that  they  are 
bishops.  So,  too,  we  find  sundry  bishops  in  the 
single  Church  of  Philippi.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Timothy  appoints  bishops  and  deacons,  Titus 
elders  and  deacons,  though  (1  Ti  5")  Timothy 
also  has  elders  under  him.  The  qualifications  also 
of  a  bishop  as  laid  down  for  Timothy  are  practi- 
cally those  of  the  elder  as  described  to  Titus,  and 
equally  point  to  ministerial  duties  in  contrast  to 
what  we  call  episcopal.  Though  the  elders  proper 
duty  is  to  'rule'  (1  Ti  5^^),  he  does  it  subject  to 
Timothy,  much  as  a  modem  elder  rules  subject  to 
his  bishop. 

iii.  Bishops. — Is  there  any  trace  of  an  order  of 
bishops  in  NT  ?  The  name  of  a  bisliop,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  applied  to  elders ;  but  are  there  permanent 
local  officials,  each  ruling  singly  the  elaers  of  his 
own  city?  This  is  the  definition  of  the  bishop 
when  he  first  appears  distinct  from  his  elders ;  and 
if  we  find  this,  we  find  a  bisliop,  whatever  he  may 
be  called.  The  instances  commonly  given  are 
James  the  Lord's  brother  at  Jerus.,  Timothy  and 
Titus  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  and  the  angels  of  the 
seven  Churches.  The  plural  rulers  (He  13"-  *^)  of  a 
single  Church  are  hardly  worth  mention.  Now, 
James  was  clearly  the  leading  man  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.     His  strictness  of  life  and  his  near 
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relation  to  the  Lord  (a  more  innwrtant  matter  Mnth 
Easterns  than  with  us)  must  have  given  him  enor- 
mous influence.  But  influence  is  one  tiling,  oflice 
is  another.  No  doubt  he  had  very  much  of  a 
bishop's  position,  and  his  success  at  Jerus.  maj 
have  suggested  imitation  elsewhere ;  but  there  is 
nothing  recorded  of  him  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  he  held  any  definite  local  office.  The 
case  of  Timothy  and  Titus  is  a  stronger  one,  for  we 
know  that  they  appointed  and  governed  elders  like 
a  modem  bishop.  But  this  is  work  which  must  be 
done  in  every  Church,  so  that  a  man  who  does  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  bishop.  Neither  Timothy  nor 
Titus  is  a  permanent  official,  and  Titus  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  particular  city.  They  are  rather 
temporarv  vicars-apostolic,  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions to  £phesns  and  Crete.  The  letters  by  which 
we  know  them  are  (2  Ti  4»,  Tit  3^^)  letters  of  recall ; 
and  there  is  no  serious  evidence  that  they  ever  saw 
Ephesus  and  Crete  again.  Titus  is  last  heard  of 
(2  Ti  4^')  in  Dalmatia,  Timothy  from  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  (13^),  a  work  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  connect  with  Ephesus.  There  remain  the  angels 
of  the  seven  Churches  ;  and  it  would  be  very  bold 
to  take  these  for  literal  bishops.  In  addition  to 
the  general  presumption  from  the  symbolic  char- 
acter of  the  Apoc.,  there  is  the  particular  argument 
that '  the  woman  Jezebel '  at  Thyatira  (Rev  2* — the 
reading  rijf  yvfcuxd  crov  would  make  her  the  angel's 
wife)  can  hJardly  be  taken  literally.  Moreover, 
these  angels  are  praised  and  blamed  for  the  doings 
of  their  Churches  in  a  way  no  literal  bishop  justly 
can  be.  It  is  safer  to  take  them  as  personifications 
of  the  Churches. 

Our  general  conclusion  is,  that  while  we  find 
deacons  and  elders  (or  bishops  in  NT  sense)  in  the 
apostolic  age,  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  bishops  (in 
the  later  sense),  or  of  any  apostolic  ordinance  that 
every  Church  was  to  have  its  bishop.  This  conclu- 
sion is  fully  confirmed  by  Clement  and  Ignatius. 
If  Corinth  had  had  a  bishop  in  Clements  time,  or 
been  remarkable  or  blameworthy  in  ha\Tng  no 
bishop,  we  should  scarcely  have  failed  to  hear  of  it 
in  a  letter  called  forth  by  the  unjust  deposition  of 
certain  elders.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  elders  at  Corinth  had  no  authority  of  any  sort 
over  them  to  compose  their  quarrels.  Ignatius 
certainly  uses  the  most  emphatic  language  in 
urging  obedience  to  the  bishop  ;  but  the  greater 
his  emphasis  the  more  significant  is  the  absence  of 
any  appeal  {Trail.  7  is  not  one)  to  any  institution 
of  an  order  of  bishops  by  the  apostles.  The  absence 
of  an  argument  which  would  have  rendered  all  the 
rest  superfluous,  seems  nothing  less  than  an  ad- 
mission that  he  knew  of  no  such  institution. 

Nevertheless,  his  earnestness  implies  apostolic 
sanction.  Episcopacy  must  have  originated  before 
the  apostles  had  all  passed  away ;  and  its  early 
strength  in  Asia  cannot  well  be  explained  without 
some  encouragement  from  St.  John.  But  it  must 
have  been  at  first  local  and  partial,  and  due  per- 
haps to  more  causes  than  one.  On  one  side,  the 
need  of  firmer  government  after  the  apostles  and 
prophets  died  out,  would  often  tend  to  raise  the 
chairman  of  the  elders  into  something  like  a 
bishops  position  ;  on  the  other,  %-icars  -  apostolic 
of  the  type  of  Timothy  might  occasionally  be  left 
stranded  by  the  apostles  death,  and  if  they  re- 
mained at  their  post  would  settle  down  into  genuine 
bishops.  See  also  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia  (1897), 
published  too  late  for  use  in  this  article, 

H.  M.  GWATKIK. 

CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the  misleading 
rendering  in  AV  Ac  19^  of  the  word  'up6av\oi 
(applying  the  word  'churches'  in  the  wider  old 
Eng.'  sense  to  pagan  temples),  while  in  fiV  the 
rendering  is  '  robbers  of  temples ' ;  but  both  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  secretary  of  the  city  (7po/t/taTcws 


T^i  *-6\«wj)  of  Ephesus  points  out  to  the  riotouK 
assembly  in  the  theatre  that  St.  Paul  and  his 
friends  are  not  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  category 
of  crime  under  which  it  was  natural  for  St.  Paol  s 
accusers  to  bring  his  action.  After  the  word  ixri^ia 
had  been  appropriated  to  translate  the  Rom.  legal 
term  Ictsa  majestas  '  treason,'  Upo<xv\la  was  the 
natural  rendering  for  the  Lat.  saerileffium ;  and  here 
for  emphasis  the  speaker  uses  the  double  term  oih-e 
itpoffi'Xoi's  oCTf  ^\our<fnifU)vyTat  rip'  $edp,  which  implies 
'  guUty  neither  in  act  nor  in  language  of  disrespect 
to  theestablLshed  religion  of  our  city.' 

In  2  Mac  4**  the  epithet  '  church-robber  '  ( AV, 
'  author  of  the  sacrilege '  RV)  is  applied  to  Lyai- 
inachns,  brother  of  ilenelaus  the  high  priest,  who 
perished  in  a  riot  (B.C.  170)  provoked  by  the  theft 
of  sacred  vessels  comniitted  by  his  brother  and 
himself. 

LrrE&ATrRX.^Neaiiiaim,  Der  rmx.  Stoat  ut%d  die  aOgemeine 
Kirche,  i.  pp.  14,  17 ;  Bamsav,  Church  in  Rom.  Emp.  pp  260, 401. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
CHURCHES,  SEYEN.— See  Revelation. 

CHURL, — 'The  Saxons  made  three  degrees  of 
free-men  ;  to  wit — an  earl,  a  thane,  and  a  churl ' — 
Risdon  U630).  And  soon  'churl'"  and  'churlish* 
were  applied  to  any  boorish  person.  In  this  sense 
churlish  is  used  of  Nabal,  1  S  25*,  and  of  Nicanor 
2  Mac  14**.  But  'churlish'  as  applied  to  Nabal 
being  popularly  taken  in  the  sense  of  niggardly, 
helped  to  give  the  meaning  of  niggard,  miser,  to 
'churl.'  In  this  sense  alone  churl  occurs.  Is  32^', 
though  the  Heb.  ('V?,  'Sr)  probably  means  crafty 
(so  RVm)  or  frandulent  (Vulg.).      J.  Hastikgs. 

CHU8I  (Xoi'-y  B,  Xov<rei  A).— Jth  7'^  mentioned 
with  Ekrebel  (Akrabeh)  is  possibly  Kuzah,  5  miles 
S.  of  Shechem  and  5  miles  W.  of  'Akrabeh.  See 
SWP  vol,  ii.  sh.  xiv.  C,  R.  Coxder. 

CHUZA(Xoi;i-aj,  Amer.  RVChozas).— The  steward 
(eVirpoxoj)  of  Herod  Antipas.  His  wife  JOAXXA 
(which  see)  was  one  of  the  women  who  ministered 
to  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  (Lk  8*). 

CICCAR  (T|r),  'round.' — A  name  for  the  middle 
broader  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  (so  Buhl,  Pal. 
112;  cf.  Driver  on  Dt  34'),  Gn  13»»-«  19»^-»-»-» 
Dt  34*,  2  S  18*»,  1  K  7*  2  Ch  4>",  Ezk  47«.  See 
Palestixe.  The  term  is  also,  perhaps,  used  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  in  a  later  age,  Neh  3~  12^ 
(AV  'plain,'  'plain  country'). 

CIELED,  CIELING.— This  is  the  spelling  of  the 
Camb.  ed.  of  AV  of  1629,  the  ed.  of  1611  having 
sided  and  sieling  in  all  the  passages.  Amer.  RV 
prefers  the  mod.  ceiled,  ceiling.  Wright  {Bible 
Ward  Boolc^,  p.  134)  identifies  the  word  with  *eel, 
to  close  a  hawk's  eyes,  and  quotes — 

'  But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  bard, 
O  miserv  on't  I — the  wise  gods  seel  our  eves.* 

Sbaks.  Ant.  and  Cleop.  m.  xiiL  113. 

'  Come,  seeling'  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  ol  pitiftil  day.' 

MtuAeth,  m.  iL  4& 

But  Skeat  {Etymol.  Dict.^  s.v.)  denies  the  identi- 
fication or  connexion.  Ciel,  he  holds,  is  from 
ccelum,  '  heaven,'  '  sky,'  and  has  no  connexion  with 
sUl,  seal,  or  seel.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  is  'a 
canopy';  then,  as  vb.,  'to  canopy'  or  'cover'; 
and  the  only  meaning  in  AV,  as  in  Laod.  Eng.,  -viz. 
to  cover  with  timber  or  plaster,  i.e.  wainscot,  is  a 
later  derivation.  The  Heb.  always  means  'to 
cover.'  In  Dt  33^  AVm  gives  'cieled'  (text, 
'  seated,'  RV  '  reserved,'  the  Heb.  bein^  .j&phan  '  to 
panel'  [see  Drivers  note  and  Add.  in  Deut^  ad 
foc.l  tr^  '  ciel '  in  Jer  22",  Hag  1*).  The  '  cielin^ ' 
(only  1  K  6^,  Ezk  iV^  is  any  part  cieled,  walls 
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as  well  as  roof,  the  roof  indeed  being  formerly 
distinguished  as  'the  upper  cieling.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CILICIA  {KiXida),  a  country  in  the  S.E.  corner 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast,  adjoining  Syria, 
always  closely  connected  with  Syria  in  manners, 
religion,  and  nationality,  and  generally  more 
closely  united  with  Syria  than  with  Asia  Minor 
in  political  and  in  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment. It  Avas  commonly  divided  into  two  terri- 
tories—(1)  on  the  W.  (reaching  as  far  as  Pam- 
phylia),  Cilicia  Tracheia  (Aspera),  a  land  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  drained  by  the  considerable 
river  Calycadnus ;  (2)  on  the  E.,  Cilicia  Pedias 
(Campestris),  a  low-lying  and  very  fertile  plain 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountain  ranges  Taurus 
and  Amanus.  The  entire  double  country  is 
summed  up  as  C.  in  Ac  27",  a  geom"aphicaI  de- 
scription of  the  lands  touching  the  Cyprian  Sea. 
But  elsewhere  it  is  clear  that  only  the  civilized 
and  peaceful  C.  Pedias  (in  other  words,  the  part 
subject  to  Roman  rule)  is  intended  when  C. 
is  mentioned  in  NT,  whereas  C.  Tracheia  was 
inhabited  by  fierce  and  dangerous  tribes,  loosely 
ruled  by  king  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  from  B.C. 
20  to  A.D.  17,  and  by  king  Antiochus  of  Com- 
magene  from  A.D.  37  to  74.  C.  Pedias  had  been 
Roman  territory  from  B.C.  103 ;  and,  after  many 
changing  arrangements  for  its  administration,  it 
was  merged  by  Augustus  in  the  great  joint  province 
Syria-Ciiicia-Phoenice  probably  in  B.C.  27 ;  and 
this  system  probably  lasted  through  the  1st 
cent,  after  Christ  (though  temporary  variations 
may  possibly  have  occurred).  Hence  Syria  and 
C.  are  mentioned  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  close  connexion  in  Gal  1-^,  Ac  15-^'  *^ ; 
the  combined  Rom.  province  is  there  meant,  over 
which  the  influence  of  Christianity  spread  from 
the  two  centres,  Tarsus  in  C.  and,  above  all, 
Antioch  in  Sj'ria.  The  close  connexion  of  C.  with 
Syria  arose  from  two  causes — ( 1 )  C.  communicates 
with  it  by  a  very  easy  pass,  the  'Syrian  Gates' 
(Pyke  Syrice,  Beilan,  summit  level  1980  ft.), 
whereas  the  passes  crossing  Taurus  into  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  are  all  difficult,  incomparably  the 
best  being  the  '  Cilician  Gates '  (Pyice  Citicice, 
Gulek  Boghaz,  summit  level  4300  ft.);  (2)  C. 
Pedias  was  long  separated  from  Roman  territory 
on  the  W.  and  N.  by  a  great  extent  of  indepen- 
dent country,  while  it  adjoined  Rom.  Syria.  C. 
has  been  identified  wrongly  with  the  Tarshish 
which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  OT  (Gn  10'*  etc.), 
by  some  modern  scholars,  following  Jos.  Ant.  (i. 
VI.  1),  who  says  that  C.  was  originally  called 
Qapffbs. 

That  a  large  Jewish  population  existed  in  C.  is 
evident  from  Ac  6* ;  and  it  is  rather  strange  that 
Cilician  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  Ac  2"^'^^.  The 
existence  of  Jewish  colonists  in  the  Seleucid  cities 
of  C.  would  be  in  itself  highly  probable,  for  they 
were  always  the  most  faithful  and  trusted  adher- 
ents of  the  Seleucid  kings  in  their  foreign  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  Cilician  Jews  are  alluded  to  by 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §  36  (ii.  p.  587,  Mang.).  St. 
Paul  had  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (which 
see),  as  he  mentions  in  Ac  21^"  ;  these  rights  must 
have  been  inherited,  and  they  imply,  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  was  a  colony  of  Jews  forming 
part  of  the  Tarsian  State.  An  interesting  memorial 
of  the  religious  influence  exerted  by  the  Jews  in 
C.  is  attested  by  the  society  of  Sabbatistai,  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription,  probably  dating  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  which  was  found  near  Elaioussa 
and  Korykos  (see  Canon  Hicks  in  Journ.  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  1891,  pp.  234-236) ;  this  society 
Mas  evidently  an  association  of  non-Jews  in  the 

S>ractice  of  rites  modelled,  in  part  at  least,  on 
fudaistic  ceremonial. 


Literature. — Cilicia  is  very  slightly  described  in  Momtnsen, 
Provineet  of  Rom.  Einp.  (JiiimisiMe  Geschichte,  vol.  v.)  ch.  viii. 
See  Marquardt,  Romuche  Staattverwaltung,  i.  pp.  379-392 ; 
Ranisay,  Uist.  Geog.  Asia  Minor,  pp.  361-387  ;  Bent  and  Hicks 
in  Journ.  of  Hellenic  Studiet,  1890,  pp.  231-254, 1891,  pp.  200- 
278  ;  Sterrett,  WoUe  Exped.  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  1-125  ;  Langlois, 
Explor.  Archiol.  de  la  CUicie  (1857),  and  VoyoQe  dan*  la  cUicie 
(1860) ;  Davis,  lAfe  in  Agiatie  Turkey  (1879) ;  Kotschy,  Reite  in 
den  eilicitehen  Taurut  iiber  Tartut  (1858) ;  Barker,  OUieia  and 
iU  Governors  (1853) ;  Ritter,  Kleina«ien  (1859),  ii.  pp.  66-235 ; 
Heberdey  and  Wilhelm  in  Denkschri/ten  der  Akademie,  Wien, 

1890.  w.  M.  Ramsay. 

CINNAMON  (itojp  kinndmSn,  Kiwi/iufiof,  ctn- 
namomum).  —  The  identity  of  name  makes  it 
impossible  to  mistake  the  substance  intended. 
It  was  early  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  holy  anointing  oil 
(Ex  30^^).  It  is  represented  as  being  used  to 
perfume  a  bed  (Pr  7").  The  Oriental  women  use 
musk  for  a  similar  purpose.  Like  other  tropical 
plants,  it  seems  to  nave  been  cultivated  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Solomon  (Ca  4'^).  It  is  the 
product  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  Nees,  a  plant 
of  the  Laurel  family,  indigenous  in  Ceylon  and 
other  E.  India  islands,  and  in  China.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  30  ft.,  and  has  panicled  clusters 
of  white  blossoms,  and  ovate,  acute  leaves.  The 
cinnamon  is  the  inner  bark,  separated  from  the 
outer,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  in  the  shape  of 
cylindrical  rolls.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  ripe  fruit.  In  Rev  18**  it  is  enumerated 
among  the  merchandise  of  the  Great  Babylon. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CIRCLE. — In  AV  c.  means  the  vault  of  heaven. 
It  occurs  Is  40-'^  '  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the 
c.  of  the  earth,'  i.e.  the  c.  overarching  the  earth 
(jin,  also  in  Job  22**,  AV  and  RV  'circuit,'  RVm 
'vault';  Pr  8^  AV  'compass,'  RV  'circle');  and 
Wis  13'-'  'the  c.  of  the  stars'  (kijkKos  dffTpwv,  RV 
'circling  stars,'  RVm  'c.  of  stars'). 

J,  Hastings, 

CIRCUIT  occurs  4  times  in  AV,  1  S  7"  (a  late 
and  doubtful  passage  ace.  to  which  Samuel  went 
on  circuit  [35j]  to  various  high-places).  Job  22'* 
(im  RVm  and  Amer.  RV  'vault,'  i.e.  the  vault  of 
heaven),  Ps  19®  (^?'P?,  of  the  sun's  course  in  the 
heavens),  Ec  1*  (3'2D,  of  the  circuits  of  the  wind). 
Besides  retaining  these  instances,  RV  substitutes 
'made  [make]  a  circuit'  for  AV  'fetch  a  compass' 
in  2  S  5^  (where  for  MT  apn  read  with  Driver  and 
Budde  3b),  2  K  S*,  Ac  28"  (irepieXedyres,  RVm  '  cast 
loose,'  following  WH  irepieXdvTes).     See  COMPASS. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CIRCUMCISION  (nh^D  Ex  4-6,  wepiro/jL-/,  Jn  7^  etc.). 
— The  cutting  oil"  of  the  foreskin,  an  initiation  rite 
or  religious  ceremony  among  many  races,  such  as 
the  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Colchians  in  Asia,  the 
Egyptians,  Mandingos,  Gallas,  Falashas,  Abys- 
sinians,  and  some  Bantu  tribes  in  Africa,  the 
Otaheitans,  Tonga  Islanders,  and  some  Melanesians 
in  Polynesia,  certain  New  South  Wales  tribes  in 
Australia,  and  the  Athabascans,  Nahuatl,  Aztecs, 
and  certain  Amazonian  tribes  in  America. 

In  Egypt  its  practice  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
14th  cent.  B.C.,  and  probably  much  farther.  The 
circumcising  of  two  children  is  represented  on  the 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak.  The 
record  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Mediterranean 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Merenptah  states  that  as  the 
Aquashua  (supposed  to  be  Achaians)  were  circum- 
cised, tlieir  dead  were  not  mutilated  by  the 
Egyptians,  except  by  cutting  off  a  hand  (Lepsius, 
Denkm.  iii.  19). 

Like  other  mutilations,  such  as  tattooing,  cutting 
off  a  finger -joint,  filing  or  chiselling  out  of  teeth,  the 
operation  may  be  a  tribal  mark.  In  all  these  there 
is  the  twofold  idea  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  tribal  god, 
and  the  marking  of  his  followers  so  that  they  may 
be  known  by  him  and  by  each  other.  The  sacrifice 
is  a  representative  one,  a  part  given  for  the  re- 
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demption  of  the  rest.  Stade  {ZA  W,  1886)  has  col- 
lected a  niiml)er  of  notices  from  many  peoples,  from 
which  he  infers  that  circumcision  is  not  so  much  a 
mark  of  membership  in  atribe  as  initiation  into  man- 
Aoorfand  acquirement  of  thefuU  rightsof  citizenship. 

HoMever  originated,  the  rite  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  God  as  the  token  of  the  covenant 
between  Him  and  Abraham,  shortlvafter  Abraham's 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  was  ordainea  to  be  performed 
on  himself,  on  his  descendants  and  slaves,  as  well  as 
on  strangers  joining  themselves  to  the  Heb.  nation 
(Gn  17^-  etc.  Ex  12^  both  P),  to  signify  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  and  their 
acceptance  of  its  obligations.  It  was  practised 
by  the  Jews  during  their  capti^'ity  in  Egypt  (Jos 
5*  D^),  but  discontinued  in  the  wudemess.  Even 
Moses  neglected  to  circumcise  his  son  (Ex  4**  JE). 
On  this  occasion  Zipporah  recognized  the  cause  of 
Good's  displeasure,  and  removed  the  reproach  by 
operating  (Ex  ^^).  She  thus  showed  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ceremony  ;  and  as  she  called  Moses 
on  this  account  a  hathan  of  blood,  which  may  mean 
one  brought  into  a  family  by  a  blood-rite,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  received  the  rite 
from  the  Midianites.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  this  was  so,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  weight  of  tradition.  As  women  were  not 
permitted  W  the  Rabbins  to  circumcise,  the  case  of 
Zipporah  is  explained  away  in  the  Tosephta  on 
Ex  4  as  meaning  that  she  caused  Moses  to  operate. 

The  characteristic  of  Hebrew  circumcision  is  its 
being  performed  in  infancy.  Wellhausen  (Hist. 
340)  sees  in  Ex  4-*  the  substitution  of  this  for  the 
older  and  more  severe  operation  in  youth  or  man- 
hood. (See  the  same  writers  SJHzzen,  iii.  154,  215  ; 
and  cf.  Nowack,  Heb.  Archdol.  i.  167  ff.;  Cheyne, 
art.  '  Circumcision '  in  Encyc.  Brit.^) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan  the  rite 
was  renewed  at  Gilgal  (Jos  5'),  the  operation  being 
performed  at  a  place  named  Gib'ath  hdO.r6.l6th,  or 
'  the  hill  of  the  fore-skins,'  with  flint  knives,  which, 
according  to  the  Sept.  addition  to  Jos  24'"^,  were 
buried  with  Joshua.  Although  the  ceremony  is 
scarcely  again  mentioned  in  the  historical  part  of 
OT,  yet  it  was  probably  observed  continuously,  and 
there  is  no  real  groimd  for  the  statement  made  by 
the  Kabbins  ( Yalkut  on  Jos),  that  on  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  circumcision  was  forbidden  in 
Ephraim.  The  Midrash  on  La  1*  conjectures  that 
the  priests  were  uncircumcised  in  the  days  of 
Zedekiah  (see  1  Mac  1^^) ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Abraham  was  circumcised  at  the  age  of  99,  and, 
according  to  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  the  anniversary  of 
the  ceremony  is  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
Ishmael  was  circumcLsed  at  13,  and  among  Islamite 
nations  it  is  performed  at  some  age  between  6  and 
16,  as  soon  as  the  child  can  pronounce  the  religious 
formuliB.  It  is  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  but, 
according  to  the  Arabian  tradition,  the  Prophet 
declared  it  to  be  meritorious,  though  not  an 
obligatory  rite. 

As  Isaac  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  so 
that  period  was  named  in  the  in.stitution  (Gn  17^), 
and  is  observed  as  the  proper  date  by  the  Jews  to 
this  day.  The  child  is  named  at  the  ceremony  in 
memory  of  the  change  in  Abraham's  name  (Lk  2^). 
At  the  present  day  the  rite  is  performed  either  in 
the  house  of  the  parents  or  in  the  synagogue,  and 
either  by  the  father  or  by  a  Mohel  or  circumciser, 
who  is  usually  a  surgeon,  and  must  be  a  Jew  of 
unblemished  character,  who  is  not  paid  for  his 
services.  In  former  times  the  Rabbins  preferred 
flint  or  glass  knives,  but  now  steel  is  almost  in- 
variably used.  Blood  must  be  shed  in  the  operation, 
and  the  inner  layer  must  be  torn  with  the  thumb- 
nail ;  this  supplemental  operation  is  called  peri' ah, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Joshua. 
The  peri' ah  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 


operating.  In  former  days  the  flow  of  blood  was 
encouraged  bv  suction,  and  the  bleeding  stopped  bj* 
wine,  with  which  the  Mohel's  mouth  is  filled ;  but 
these  practices,  called  by  the  Jews  Mcztzah,  are  not 
now  adopted  in  many  places,  where  the  operation 
is  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Chloro- 
form may  be  used  if  the  Niohel  think  it  necessary. 

The  night  before  the  rite  the  parents  keep  watch, 
a  survivsu  of  the  precautions  formerly  adopted  to 
prevent  the  child  oeing  stolen  by  Lilith,  the  devil's 
mother ;  they  are  visited  by  their  friends ;  and  all 
the  little  children  of  the  community  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  teacher  reads  the  Shema  or  verses 
from  Dt  6*-9  iP^'^i  and  Nu  15^-".  On  the  day  of 
the  operation  the  child  is  carried  to  the  door  of  the 
room  by  a  lady,  who  is  called  the  Baalath  Berith, 
and  is  taken  by  a  godfather  or  sandek,  called  also 
Baal  Berith,  who  sits  in  a  chair,  beside  which  is  a 
vacant  seat  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  in 
memorial  of  his  jealousy  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  covenant  of  which  this  rite  is  the  token.  The 
Mohel  sets  this  chair  apart  with  prayer,  asking  that 
the  example  of  Elijah,  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, may  sustain  him  in  his  task,  rravers,  accord- 
ing to  a  set  form,  are  recited  in  Heb.  W  him,  and 
the  child's  name  is  given,  then  the  father  and  by- 
standers join  in  the  recitation  of  formulse.  After 
the  operation  a  blessing  is  invoked  by  the  Mohel,  and 
the  event  is  celebrated  by  feasting  in  the  parents' 
house.  The  prayers  for  the  occasion  are  set  forth 
in  the  works  of  Bergson,  Asher,  Brecher,  and  Auer- 
bach.  The  portion  cut  oft"  is  either  bnmed  or  buried 
in  accordance  with  ancient  rabbinical  directions. 

After  the  defeat  of  Haman's  plot,  many  are  said 
to  have  been  circumcised  '  for  fear  of  the  Jews ' 
(Est  8'"  LXX).  Circumcision  was  also  imposed  by 
Hyrcanus  upon  the  Idumseans  (Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  ix.  1). 
Occasionally  Gentiles  submitted  to  it.  Elagabalus, 
Antoninus,  and  the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
(Midrash  Bereshith)  were  circnmcised ;  but  in  the 
Justinian  Code  the  performance  of  the  operation 
on  a  Rom.  citizen  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
(L  9.  10).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  also  prohibited 
the  rite,  and  many  Jews  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death  on  this  account  (1  Mac  1^,  2  Mac  6^% 
Similar  prohibitions  were  issued  by  Hadrian  and 
Constantius,  as  well  as  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
in  later  years. 

In  apostolic  times  the  Judaizing  section  of  the 
Church  wished  to  enforce  circumcision  on  Gentile 
converts ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  contention,  St. 
Paul  circumcised  Timothy  as  he  was  a  Jew  by  his 
mother's  side  (Ac  16').  He  refused  to  perform  the 
rite  on  Titns  (Gal  2^),  and  argues  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Rom.  (4'")  that  Abraham  was  as  yet  uncircumcised 
when  God  made  His  covenant  with  him.  On  this 
subject  the  CouncU  of  Jerusalem  gave  a  final 
decision  adverse  to  the  Judaizers  (Ac  15^^).  In 
some  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Abyssinian  Churches, 
however,  the  operation  was  continued,  being  the 
persistence  of  a  pre-Christian  ethnic  practice.  In 
the  12th  cent,  a  short-lived  Christian  sect  of  circum- 
cisi  arose  in  Italy  (Schrokh,  Christl.  Kirchengesch, 
xxix.  655). 

Among  the  Jewish  teachers  circumcision  was 
regarded  as  an  operation  of  purification,  and  the 
word  foreskin  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
obstinacy  and  imperfection.  The  rite  was  regarded 
as  a  token  in  the  flesh  of  the  eflect  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  heart,  hence  the  phrases  used  in  Dt  30®. 
Philo  speaks  of  it  as  a  symbolic  inculcation  of 
purity  of  heart,  and  having  the  advantage  of  pro- 
moting cleanliness,  fruitfulness,  and  avoidance  of 
disease.  Jeremiah  (9^-  ^  RV)  recognized  that  the 
outward  rite  and  the  inward  grace  do  not  always 
go  together,  and  he  groups  together  Egypt,  Judan, 
and  Edom  as  races  which,  though  circumcised  in 
the  flesh,  are  uncircumcised  in  heart. 
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St.  Paul  also  contrasts  strongly  the  circumcision 
in  the  flesh  and  the  j)nrification  of  the  spirit  (Ro 
2'«*-  -»),  and  hence  in  Ph  3^  lie  calls  the  fleshly  cir- 
cumcision Kararo/iTi,  or  Conciiion,  a  paronomasia, 
probably  indicating,  as  Theophvlact  suggests,  that 
those  who  insist  on  the  fleshly  circumcision  are 
endeavouring  to  cut  in  sunder  the  Church  of  Christ. 

LiTKRATURE.— St'hechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  1896,  p.  843 ; 
Letourneau,  ISuUetinSoc.  Anthrop., Varia,  1893;  and Zaborowski, 
ibid.  1894;  Urough  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria;  Curr,  The 
Australian  Race  ;  TheKumak  inoiiuinent  is  figured  by  Chabas, 
Revue  Archiol.  1861,  p.  298  ;  Autenrieth,  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
der  Beschneidung,  Tubingen,  1829 ;  Collin,  Die  Beschneulung, 
Leipzig,  1842 ;  Bergson,  Die  Beschneidung,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
Salomon,  Die  Beschneidung,  Brunswick,  1844 ;  Brecher,  />ie 
Betehneidung,  Vienna,  1845 ;  Steinschneider,  Ueber  die  Besch- 
neidung der  Araber,  Vienna,  1845 ;  Asher,  The  Jeurish  Rite  of 
Circumcision,  London,  1873.  For  operations  for  decircumcision 
see  Celsus,  de  Arte  Med.  vii.  25,  and  other  authors  cited  in 
Oroddeck,  deJudceis  prceput.  attrah.,  Leipzig,  1099,  and  Lossius, 
de  EpispasnM  Judaico,  Jena,  1665.  See  also  Philo,  edit. 
Mangey,  ii.  211 ;  Cohen,  Diss,  sur  la  circoncision,  Paris,  1816 ; 
Terquein,  Dif  Beschneidung,  etc.,  edited  by  Heymann,  Magde- 
burg, 1844  ;  Mciners,  in  Commentationes  Soc.  Reg.,  Gottingen, 
xiv.  207.  For  Circumcision  of  Elagabalus,  etc.,  see  Basnage, 
Ilistoire  des  Jui/s,  Taylor's  transl.  p.  532  ;  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Isr. 
ii.  78.  A.  MACALISTER. 

CISTERN  ("ii3,  Xd/c/coj,  cistema,  lacus). — A  tank 
for  the  collection  and  storage  of  rain-water,  or, 
occasionally,  of  spring-water  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance by  a  Conduit.  It  was  always  covered,  and 
so  distinguished  from  the  PoOL  (npi3,  KoXv/i^ijdpa, 
piscina),  which  was  a  reservoir  open  to  the  air. 

Cisterns  must  always  have  been  necessary  in 
Pal.,  where  there  are  large  areas  ill  supplied  with 
natural  springs,  a  long  dry  summer,  and  a  small 
annual  rainfall.  They  Avere  required  not  only  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  for  ceremonial  ablutions, 
irrigation,  the  watering  of  animals,  and  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  The  cisterns  in  Pal.  vary  in 
size  and  character,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
1.  Cisterns  whollyexcavated  in  the  rock.  These  are 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  oldest  form  is  probably 
the  bottle-shaped  tank,  with  a  long  neck  or  shaft, 
which  is  common  in  Jerus.,  the  Hauran,  and  else- 
where. Small  rectangular  tanks,  with  draw-holes, 
are  found  by  the  wayside  and  in  vineyards.  At 
Jerus.  there  are  some  very  large  cisterns,  and  in 
these  the  roofs  are  supported  by  rude  rock-pillars. 
The  finest  example  is  the  '  Great  Sea '  in  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif,  which  has  several  rock-pillars,  and  is 
estimated  to  hold  3,000,000  gallons.  It  derived  its 
supply  partly  from  surface  drainage  and  partly 
from  water  brought  by  a  conduit  from  Solomon  s 
Pools,  near  Bethlehem.  2.  Rock-hewn  tanks  with 
vaulted  roofs  are  found  in  many  localities.  A  few 
of  these  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
3.  Cisterns  of  masonry  built  in  the  soil  are  found 
everywhere.  Some  oi  them  are  of  large  size,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs,  supported  by  pillars  arranged  in 
parallel  rows.  They  are  of  all  a^es,  from  the  Rom. 
occupation  to  the  present  day.  Most  of  the  cisterns 
have  their  sides  and  floors  coated  with  cement, 
which  is  often  very  hard  and  durable.  All  have 
one  or  more  openings  in  their  roofs,  through  which 
water  is  drawn  to  the  surface ;  and  many  have  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  floor,  partly  to  facili- 
tate cleansing  operations.  The  rain-water,  which 
falls  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  and  the  paved 
court-yards,  is  conveyed  to  the  cisterns  by  surface 
gutters  and  pipes,  and  carries  with  it  many  im- 
purities. This  renders  periodical  cleaning  neces- 
sary, as  the  water  would  otherwise  become  foul, 
full  of  animal  life,  and  dangerous  to  health.  Much 
of  the  fever  and  sickness  so  prevalent  in  Pal,  is 
due  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  cisterns. 

Jer  2'^  alludes  to  the  rock-liewn  cisterns  of  Jerus., 
and  it  would  appear  from  2  K  18'*  that  every  house 
in  the  city  had  its  own  cistern  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water  (cf.  Pr  5**,  Is  36"*).  One  of  the  great 
works  of  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  was  to  cover  the  Targe 


cistern  of  the  temple  with  plates  of  brass  (Sir  50"). 
When  a  cistern  was  empty  it  formed  a  convenient 
prison.  It  was  into  one  of  the  roadside  cisterns 
{ AV  '  pit '),  which  had  become  dry,  that  Joseph  was 
cast  by  his  brethren  (Gn  ST^-  ="•  *") ;  and  it  was 
into  a  cistern  in  the  court  of  the  guard,  near  the 
temple,  in  which  the  muddy  deposit  was  still 
soft,  that  Jeremiah  Avas  let  down  with  cords 
(Jer  SS*"^-)-  The  custom  of  confining  prisoners  in 
an  empty  cistern  is  alluded  to  in  Ze«.  9*' ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  word  ni3  '  cistern '  is  used  for  the 
dungeon  in  which  Joseph  was  confined  in  Egypt 
(Gn  40"  41").  In  Ec  12"  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
wheel  used  in  drawing  water  from  a  cistern.  Jos. 
mentions  the  rock-hewn  cisterns  at  Masada  {Ant. 
XIV.  xiv.  6 ;  BJ  VII.  viii.  3)  and  at  Machoerus  {BJ 
VII.  vi.  2),  and  describes  those  constructed  in  the 
towers  of  the  walls  of  Jerus,  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water.  In  the  smaller  towers  the  cisterns 
were  above  the  apartments,  but  in  the  tower 
Hippicus  the  cistern  was  on  the  solid  masonry,  and 
the  apartments  were  built  above  it  (BJ  v.  iv.  3,  4). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
CITHERN.— See  Music. 

CITIZENSHIP.  — So  RV  for  rroXireia,  Ac  22» 
instead  of  the  vague  AV  rendering  '  freedom. '  Here 
Claudius  Lysias  says  that  he  had  obtained  his  c. 
by  purchase,  possibly  from  the  wife  or  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  whose  name  he  bore. 
Cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  17,  where,  however,  it  is  said 
that  the  price  of  the  franchise  had  fallen  to  a  mere 
trifle.  But  the  interest  of  civic  privileges  in  NT 
lies  in  their  importance  in  the  career  of  St.  Paul. 
Rom.  citizenship  was  one  of  the  special  qualifications 
of  the  '  chosen  vessel,'  and  it  is  a  chief  pur}x>se  of 
St.  Luke  (in  Ac)  to  exhibit  the  apostle  as  a  citizen 
who,  though  a  Christian,  receives  for  the  most  i)art 
courtesy  and  justice  from  the  Rom.  officials.  His 
citizenship,  however,  was  double,  of  Tarsus  and  of 
Rome.  That  the  former  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
latter,  we  know  from  independent  sources  ;  hence  a 
comiiarison  of  Ac  2F^  with  22-',  by  which  the  separ- 
ateness  of  Tarsian  and  Rom.  citizenship  is  made 
evident,  furnishes  proof  of  the  accuracj'  of  the 
narrative.  Tarsus  was  not  a  'colonia'  or  'muni- 
cipium,'butan  'urbs  libera, 'Plin.  A"/f  v.  27  (22),that 
is  to  say,  a  city  within  a  Rom.  province,  yet  enjoy- 
ing self-government  (Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverw. 
i.  349-353).  St.  Paul's  citizenship  of  Tarsus  was  of 
no  substantial  advantage  outside  that  city.  But  his 
Rom.  citizenship  availed throughoutthe Rom.  world, 
including,  besides  private  rights,  (1)  exemj)tion  from 
all  degrading  punishments,  e.g.  scourging  and 
crucifixion ;  (2)  ri^ht  of  appeal  to  the  emperor 
after  sentence  in  all  cases  ;  (3)  right  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  trial  before  the  emperor  if  charged  with 
a  capital  oftence  (cf.  Plin.  Epp.  x.  96  ;  Schiirer, 
RJp  II.  ii.  278).  These  rights,  at  least  (1)  and  (3), 
are  illustrated  by  Ac  16"  22^-^  25'^  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  he  possessed  the  full 
citizenship,  including  the  public  rights  of  voting 
and  qualification  for  office.  It  was  by  birth  that 
St.  Paul  had  become  a  '  Roman.'  The  word  citizen 
is  not  used  in  describing  his  status.  "Pw/iaros  alone 
is  enough  (cf.  '  cive  di  quella  Roma  onde  Cri.sto  fe 
Romano,'  Dante,  Purg.  xxxii.  101-2).  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's  father  or  ancestor 
might  have  obtained  citizenship.  The  most  prob- 
able are  by  manumission  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  G. 
§  23),  or  as  a  reward  of  merit  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  (cf.  case  of  Jos.  Vit.  76),  or  by  imrchase, 
in  which  case  the  contrast  implied  in  Ac  22^'*  would 
have  had  less  force.  The  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  who  were  Rom.  citizens  appears  from 
the  decrees  quoted  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x. 

Lastly,  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  words  citizen 
and  citizenship  requires  notice.     This  use  is  closely 
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connected  with  Plato's  conception  of  the  heavenly 
city  (Hep.  ix.  592  B),  and  witn  later  Stoic  thoagbt. 
It  appears  in  Ph  S-**,  where  for  '  conversation  we 
should  substitute  'commonwealth'  (RVm).  See 
parallels  given  by  Lightfoot,  in  loc.  Saints  on 
earth  are  to  live  as  worthy  citizens  of  the  heavenly 
commonwealth  (Ph  1^  RVm).  The  conception  of 
the  Church,  not  as  a  kingdom  subjugating  the 
world,  but  as  a  commonwealth  graduafiy  extend- 
ing its  citizenship  to  other  lands  and  alien  tribes  (cf. 
Eph  2'-  and  Ps  87),  and  thus  making  them  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  (Eph  2'"),  ran  parallel 
with  the  extension  of  Rom.  citizenship  which  was 
going  on  at  the  time,  and  was  to  culminate  in 
the  inclusion  of  all  Rom.  subjects  by  the  edict 
of  Caracalla  (a.d.  212).  The  preference  for  'Civi- 
tas  Dei '  over  '  Regnum  Dei,'  as  the  aspect  of  the 
Church  and  of  its  goal,  was,  however,  also  due  to 
OT  influence.  The  picture  of  the  restored  Jerus. 
in  Is  6<>-62  combined  easily  with  the  Platonic 
'pattern'  of  a  heavenly,  city,  and  it  is  this  com- 
bination in  varying  proportions  which  we  have 
before  us  in  He  11,  12,  and  13,  in  the  'Jerusalem 
which  is  above '  of  Gal  4*,  and,  perhaps,  in  Rev  21. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  is  only  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Luke,  thorough  Greek  as  he  was,  that  the 
word  '  citizen '  occurs,  Lk  15"  \^*  (add  RV  reading 
in  a  LXX  quotation  in  He  8^*). 

LiTERATUKK. — For  the  historical  question,  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  cited,  see  Deyling,  Ohst.  Sacrte,  iiL  40,  I>e  S.  Pauli 
Romana  cicitate  (very  full);  Winer,  RWB,  art.  ' Burgerrwsht ' 
(many  reff.) ;  Ramsay,  St.  PatU  the  TrareUer,  p.  30  (reiy  brief)  ; 
Wendt's  ed.  of  Meyer's  ApottelgetehiehU  on  Ac  163^. 

E.  R.  Bebxakd. 

CITY  (-1-3?,  x6\«).— 1.  Or^in.— The  Oriental  city 
owed  nothing  to  organized  manufacture,  and  was 
onlv  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  Arvad,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Joppa,  dependent  upon  maritime  trade.  It 
was  a  creation  of  agriculture,  which  was  an  out- 
come of  the  pastoral  life.  As  the  country  settled 
down  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  the  peasantry 
found  themselves  in  constant  danger  from  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  who  often  sent 
their  flocks  among  the  standing  crops,  and  carried 
ott"  the  cattle  and  grain.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  from  such  enemies  was 
the  chief  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  village,  out 
of  which  in  turn  grew  the  city.  These  would 
naturally  be  found  near  those  who  could  protect 
them,  of  in  grain-growing  districts,  or  in  positions 
of  natural  strength  and  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
water-supply.  Hence  the  village  or  towa  was 
often  nameS  from  the  local  well  (Beer-,  En-),  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  buUt  (Gibeah-),  or  its  sanctity 
as  '  a  high  place '  (Baal-),  or  became  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  its  ruling  family,  or  of  some  conspicu- 
ous house  (Beth-). 

2.  Development. — The  city  grew  out  of  the 
village,  as  the  ^•iIlage  owed  its  origin  to  the  house. 
The  expansion  was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the 
nation  from  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  from  the 
family.  Looking,  therefore,  to  these  ultimate 
factors,  we  find  that  each  house  had  its  ba'al  or 
lord,  and  under  him  the  family  was  an  indepen- 
dent organism,  seeking  its  own  livelihood  and 
welfare.  An  act  of  hospitalitv  to  a  stranger  gave 
him  the  sacred  privileges  of  tlie  family  guild,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  guest  became  the  right  of  later 
citizenship.  The  gradual  slackening  of  this  bond 
is  given  in  the  Arab,  proverb,  '  My  brother  and  I 
against  my  cousin,  my  cousin  and  I  against  the 
stranger.' 

These  two  facts  of  authority  and  combination 
made  up  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements 
of  the  village  and  city.  It  might  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  feudal  lord  living  in  a  fortress  around 
which  the  city  clustered,  or  near  which  it  was 
built ;  or  it  might  depend  entirely  upon  its  own 


wall  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  agricultural  life  of  Palestine  knew  nothing  of 
separate  farmsteads  dotting  the  landscape.  The 
peasants  had  to  retire  for  the  night  to  the  village, 
like  the  sheep  to  the  fold.  It  was  customary  for 
the  smaller  \allages  to  recognize  the  motherhood 
or  superior  protection  of  a  large  city.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  Laish  looked  to  Zidon  the  Great 
(Jg  18*),  and  at  the  present  day  every  inhabitant 
of  Syria  is  considered  to  belong  to  Esh-ShSm 
(Damascus).  Hence  the  expression  'cities  and 
their  \-illages,'  '  cities  and  their  daughters,'  in  Nu 
•2135  32«^  j<js  15  juni  19  The  feudal  lords  or  the 
superior  cities,  in  return  for  protection  offered 
against  nomad  invasions  and  other  dangers,  re- 
ceived payment  in  service  and  produce  (see 
Taxes).  The  service  rendered  by  the  peasant  to 
his  superior  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a  son's 
obedience  to  the  father's  command,  and  passed 
eventually  into  corvee  labour.* 

3.  Characteristics.  —  The  chief  feature  of  an 
Oriental  city  was  its  wall.  This  gave  it  the  right  to 
be  so  named  (Lv25*'*-),  though  in  later  times  the  title 
turned  upon  the  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  having 
ten  men  of  leisure  and  suitability  for  the  services  of 
the  synagogue.  The  wall  had  one  or  more  gates, 
which  were  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise  ;  hence 
the  explanation  of  their  remaining  open  where 
there  is  no  night  (Rev  21^).  All  within  the  wall 
were  of  one  mind,  pledged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
city,  and  seek  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
newspaper  office  and  court  of  tribunal  were  found 
at  the  city  gate  by  which  strangers  entered  and 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  their  daily  occupation 
in  the  fields.  Domestic  news  circulated  around 
the  fountain  while  the  women  waited  their  turn  to 
fill  the  water-jar.  The  bank  was  represented  by 
the  seat  of  the  money-changer,  while  our  modem 
factories  of  organized  labour  appeared  as  special 
streets  allocated  to  special  trades.  This  last 
arrangement  was  due  to  the  diflerent  artisan  guilds, 
in  which  the  son  usually  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father  ;  it  was  also  of  fiscal  convenience  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  through  a  recognized  and 
responsible  head.  On  occasions  of  general  taxation, 
each  man,  wherever  he  might  be  uving  and  work- 
ing, was  reckoned  as  still  belonging  to  the  city  of 
his  birth.  Thus  Joseph  went  up  from  Nazareth  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  his  family  (Lk  2*). 

In  an  Oriental  city  each  house  had  its  own  in- 
violability, its  power  to  admit  and  exclude.  The 
passer-by  in  the  narrow  street  could  know  no- 
thing of  what  was  going  on  within  those  dead 
walls,  with  their  windows  and  balconies  all  open- 
ing on  the  central  court.  He  was  as  much  outside 
as  the  dog  at  his  feet.  It  is  probable  that  the 
streets  of  Oriental  to^iis  have  always  by  prefer- 
ence been  narrow,  sufficient  for  the  foot  passenger 
and  baggage-animal,  and  affording  shelter  from 
the  sun  to  the  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Such 
are  the  streets  of  Hebron  and  Zidon  ;  and  in 
Damascus  the  '  street  called  straight'  (Ac 9"),  once 
a  broad  Roman  carriage- way,  with  a  foot-path  on 
each  side  of  the  stately  colonnade,  now  shows  a 
return  to  the  Oriental  type. 

Again,  each  quarter  oi  a  large  city  might  have 
its  own  homogeneousness.  At  the  present  day  the 
distinction  is  generally  a  religious  one,  as  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  Moslem  ;  or  of  race,  as  Western  and 
Oriental.  In  Damascus,  for  example,  the  ringing 
of  an  alarm  bell  in  the  Greek  church  can  cause  the 
gates  of  the  Christian  quarter  to  be  closed,  and  the 
district  in  a  few  minutes  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  fortress. 

*  Any  payment  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Emir  or  Sheikh 
was  of  the  undefined  nature  of  a  gratuity,  the  term  for  whk^  in 
Arabic,  fvdl-inStCamak,  is  the  eqairatent  of  St.  Paul's  '  eaxeed- 
ing  ricAM  ofgraet.' 
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CITY  OF  DAVID 


CLAUDIUS 


Then,  lastly,  tlie  entire  city,  with  its  massive 
girdling  wall,  had  the  attitude  both  of  friendly 
enclosure  and  hostile  exclusion. 


DAMASCUS  CrrV-OATB — ENTRANCE  TO  STRAIGHT  STREET. 

The  chief  meanings  of  an  Oriental  city  are  thus 
found  to  be  Safeti/,  Society,  Service.  Thus  we  read 
in  Ps  107''  of  '  a  city  to  dwell  in,'  *  a  city  of  habita- 
tions,' around  which  men  'sow  fields'  (vv.*- ''*'-*^). 
Abraham,  dwelling  in  his  black  movable  tent, 
journeyed  by  faith  towards  a,  fair  city  '  which  hath 
foundations'*  (He  ll").  In  Rev  21.  22  these 
various  features  appear  as  borrowed  from  the  green 
earth  in  the  glonhed  vision  of  the  Holy  City. 
There  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  ;  the  city 
has  its  wall  and  gates ;  as  an  extended  family- 
house  it  has  '  foundations '  like  the  special  corner- 
stone ;  it  is  a  place  of  safety  into  which  the 
nations  bring  their  glory  and  honour  ;  it  has  its 
own  fountain-head  supply  of  water,  and  abundant 
means  of  sustaining  life  ;  there  the  servants  serve 
their  Lord  ;  and  all  who  are  hostile  to  its  order 
and  interests  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it.  (See 
Citizenship,  Elder,  Government,  Palestine, 
Refuge  (Cities  of),  and  cf.  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch. 
124  ff.)  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CITY  OF  DAYID.— See  Jerusalem.  CITY  OP 
SALT.— See  Salt  City.  CITY  OF  WATERS  and 
CITY  ROYAL.— See  Rabbaii. 

CLASPS.— RV  for  AV  Taches  (wh.  see). 

CLAUDIA  (KXai/5ta).— A  Christian  lady  at  Rome, 
who,  with  Eubulus,  Pudens,  and  Linus,  was  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  second  imprison- 
ment (2  Ti  4^^').  The  name  suggests  a  connexion 
with  the  imperial  household,  but  whether  as  a 
member  of  the  gens  Claudia  or  as  a  slave  there  is 
nothing  to  decide.  Tradition  treats  her  as  the 
mother  or,  less  probably,  the  sister  of  Linus  (Apost. 
Const,  vii.  46,  Aivos  6  KXavBia^) ;  she  may  also  nave 
become  wife  of  Pudens,  if  they  are  to  IJe  identified 
with  Claudius  Pudens  and  Claudia  Quinctilla, 
whose  inscription  to  tlie  memory  of  their  infant 
child  has  been  found  between  Rome  and  Ostia 
{CIL  vi.  15,066).  Another  very  ingenious  but 
precarious  conjecture  identifies  her  with  Claudia 
Rufina,  wife  of  Martial's  friend,  Aulus  Pudens 
(Martial,  Enigr.  iv.  13,  xi.  53).  On  tliis  theory  she 
would  be  or  British  origin,  a  lady  of  high  character 
and  cultivation,  and  the  mother  of  three  sons ; 
perhaps  the  daughter  of  the  British  king  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cogidubnus,  who  had  taken  the  name  of 


Rufina  from  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautus, 
the  Roman  commander  in  Britain,  and  had  come 
to  Rome  in  her  train  (T.  Williams,  Claudia  and 
Pudens,  Llandovery,  1848 ;  E.  H.  Plumptre  in 
Ellicott,  iV.  7'.  Coinm.  ii.  p.  185;  but  against  the 
theory,  Lightfoot,  Apost.  Fathers,  Clem.  i.  pp.  29 
and  76  -79).  W,  LOCK. 

CLAUDIUS  (KXai;i5ioj),  the  name  by  which  the 
fourth  emperor  of  Rome  is  commonly  known. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  Germanicus  was 
the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  of  Antonia, 
whose  mother,  Octavia,  was  a  sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  Bom  at  Lyons  on  1st  August,  B.C.  10, 
he  was  of  weak  health  and  apparently  feeble 
intellect  (see  the  opinion  of  Augustus  as  given 
in  Suet.  Claud.  4,  and  the  excuse  of  C.  himself 
in  Suet.  Claud.  38) ;  consequently  he  was  kept 
in  retirement,  Avithout  being  allowed  to  hold  any 
but  unimportant  offices,  until  the  reimi  of  Gains, 
while  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
latter  would  scarcely  seem  to  ha\e  been  seriously 
meant.  His  time  was  occupied  in  historical  and 
literary  studies,  as  well  as  in  less  creditable 
occupations  (Suet.  Claud.  33.  41-42),  until  the 
praetorian  guards,  by  a  freak  which  disappointed 
all  previous  expectations  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  lii.  18. 
7),  raised  him  to  the  principate  on  24th  Jan. 
A.D.  41 — a  position  which  he  occupied  until  he 
was  murdered  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  on  12th 
Oct.  54. 

Recent  inquiry  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Claudius 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  tliat  of  the  other 
early  emperors.  It  is  pointed  out  that  C,  although 
originally  appointed  through  military  influence  at 
a  time  when  the  restoration  of  the  republic  was 
being  seriously  discussed,  managed  to  conciliate 
the  Senate  and  to  obtain  a  permanent  reputa- 
tion as  a  constitutional  '  prmceps ' ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  considerable  advances  were  made 
under  his  rule  towards  concentrating  power  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  imperial  officers. 
The  views  of  C.  on  the  citizenship  (see  the 
speech  quoted  in  Fumeaux,  Annals  of  Tacitus,  ii. 
208)  show  liim  to  have  been  very  ditierent  from  the 
colourless  figure  to  which  traditional  historians, 
following  exclusively  one  side  of  the  picture  drawn 
by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  have  reduced  him.  It 
might,  however,  be  argued  that  the  present  re- 
action in  his  favour  is  going  too  far.  He  allowed 
his  wives,  Messalina  and  Agrippina,  whether 
through  their  influence  over  him,  or  even  with- 
out his  knowledge,  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice,  and  to  do  incalculable  harm  in  Rome  ;  he 
entrusted  power  to  subordinates  in  a  way  which 
(in  spite  of  the  just  remarks  of  Bury,  Student's 
Rom.  Emp.  244)  shows  him  to  have  been  but  a 
weak  ruler  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  C.  should  be 
considered  to  have  had  good  intentions  in  certain 
respects,  but  to  have  been,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses, powerless  ;  while  the  ett'ects  of  his  reign,  for 
good  or  evil,  will  have  to  be  mainly  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  his  leading  freedmen,  over  whom  he 
had  proverbially  little  control  (cf.  Seneca,  Ludus 
de  morte  Claudii,  vi.  2). 

For  the  events  mentioned  in  NT  M-hich  fall  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  see  Chronology  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  emperor  is  twice  mentioned  by  name  : — 

(1)  In  Ac  11^  the  prophecy  by  Agabus  of  a 
famine  '  over  the  whole  world  '  is  said  to  have  been 
fulfilled  '  in  the  time  of  C. '  Meyer  and  others 
protest  against  interpreting  these  words  of  any 
other  famine  than  that  to  which  Josenhus  refers 
(Ant.  XX.  ii.  5,  v.  2)  as  occurring  under  Cuspius 
Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander.  Wieseler  (Chron. 
apost.  Zeit.  p.  159),  though  puzzled  by  the  allusion 
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in  Ant.  III.  xv.  3  to  the  high  priest  Ishmael,  lixes 
the  date  of  this  famine,  with  considerable  prob- 
abUitv,  at  a.d.  45,  adding  that  it  may  well  nave 
lastea  for  more  than  one  year.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  famine  is  the  one 
referred  to  in  Ac  U*.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be 
noted  that  famines  seem  to  have  been  unosoally 
prevalent  during  the  reign  of  C.  (see,  for  instance, 
I)io,  Ix.  II;  Eus.  Chron.  ii.  p.  152,  ed.  Sch.  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  18,  'assidufe  sterilitates') ;  the  person  of  C. 
was  in  danger  from  this  cause  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43), 
and  the  emperor  became  so  sensitive  on  the  point 
as  to  allow  a  dream,  which  was  interpret«l  as 
foretelling  dearth,  to  bring  about  the  nun  of  two 
Rom.  knights  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  4).  The  carelessness 
of  Gaius  as  regards  the  com  supply  (Sen.  de  Brev. 
Vit.  xviii.  5 ;  Dio,  lix.  17.  2)  caused  great  difficulties 
to  C.  on  his  accession,  and  very  vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken  by  the  latter,  and  continued 
throughout  his  reign  (Suet.  Claud.  xviiL  20 ;  cf. 
Lehmann,  Claudius,  p.  135).  When  it  was  noticed 
that,  in  spite  of  these  special  precautions,  famines 
were  a  chewacteristic  of  the  time  of  C,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  the  prophecy  may  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  amply  fulfilled,  even  if  taken  in 
the  widest  sense. 

(2)  St.  Paul  met  at  Corinth  two  Jews,  Aquila 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  come  thither  '  be- 
cause G.  had  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  depart 
from  Rome'  (Ac  18^).  Suetonius  says  (Claud.  25) 
that  C.  '  Judoeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tiunul- 
tuantes  expulit.'  Dio  ILX.  vi.  6),  perhaps  correct- 
ing Suet.,  asserts  that  the  Jews,  whose  numbers 
were  so  great  as  to  make  expulsion  difficult, 
were  not  indeed  expelled,  but  only  forbidden 
to  assemble  together.  The  general  policy  of  C. 
towards  the  Jews  was  favourable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  two  edicts,  one  relating  to  Alexandria, 
the  other  to  the  whole  empire  (Jos.  Ani.  XIX. 
v.  2,  3 ;  cf.  the  edict  of  Petronius  in  XIX.  vi  3), 
which  granted  to  them  religious  toleration,  exemp- 
tion from  the  hated  military  ser\'ice,  and  some 
measure  of  self-government.  But  we  are  expressly 
told  that  he  was  influenced  by  his  personal  feeling 
towards  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (id.  ib.  XX.  i.  1 ;  cf.  XIX. 
v.  2),  to  whom  the  emperor  was  indebted  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  (XIX.  iv.  5).  Not  only  did 
Agrippa  receive  '  consular  honours '  and  such  ex- 
tensions of  territory  as  to  make  his  dominions 
coincide  with  those  of  Herod  the  Great,  but  his 
brother  was  given  '  praetorian  rank,'  the  rule  over 
Chalcis,  and,  subsequently,  certain  other  districts, 
as  well  as  the  oversight  of  the  temple  (Dio,  LX.  viii. ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XX.  \-ii.  1,  i.  3),  while  his  son  is  described 
as  having  great  influence  at  cotirt  (Jos.  Ant.  XX. 
i.  2;  cf .  VI.  iii. ).  Anger  has  accordingly  shown  that 
the  edict  of  Ac  18-  must  be  put  during  the  years 
when  Agrippa  n.  was  absent  from  Rome.  As  he 
remained  in  the  capital  till  A.D.  50  (Wieseler, 
p.  67  n.,  124),  and  had  returned  before  the  end  of 
52  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  3),  these  limits  may  be  re- 
garded as  reasonably  certain ;  but  the  attempt  of 
Wieseler  (pp.  125-8)  to  fix  the  date  absolutely  bv 
a  comparison  with  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  52.  3,  thoudk 
interesting  and  ingenious,  is  hardly  convincing.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Jews  often  practised 
magic  (e.g.  Ac  8*),  and  Jews  and  magicians  are 
often  mentioned  together,  but  thev  are,  as  Wieseler 
admits,  clearly  distinct,  and  'facitiis  does  not 
mention  the  JeVs  at  all  in  this  connexion. 

Lm&ATUKB. — Lehmann,  Claudiiu  vnd  $exnB  Zeit,  Lajpow, 
1S77  (pp.  1-60  grive  an  accotmt  of  tbe  original  aatboritiea); 
Fumeaox,  The  Armed*  of  Tacitus,  voL  ii.;  Mommsen,  Provineeg 
of  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  xL  (GiK.  fa".) ;  Wieseler,  Ckronol.  d.  apott. 
Zeitait.  ;  No^en,  Apott^eaduehte  (on  Ac  ILee.,  where  re- 
ferences to  mcxiem  works  are  givenX 

P.  V.  M.  Bexecke. 
CLAUDIUS  LTSIAS  (KXavdios  Awias),  the  mili- 
tary tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort  in  Jerus.,  who  is 


mentioned  in  Ac  21-23.  Hearing  that  all  Jerus. 
was  in  confusion,  he  came  down  with  soldiers  and 
centurions  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and 
bound  St.  Paul  with  two  chains.  As  the  'sicarii' 
had  recently  become  very  prominent  in  Judaea 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  \-iii.  5,  6),  and  were  especially 
in  e^adence  during  the  great  festivals  (id.  BJ  u. 
xilL  3,  4),  he  imagined,  the  season  being  Pente- 
cost, that  St.  Paul  was  an  Egyptian  who  had 
recently  led  out  4000  'assassins'  into  the  wilder- 
ness (Ac  21*^),  and  who  is  described  by  Jos. 
{BJ  JL  xiiL  5)  as  having  had  30,000  associates 
in  all.  On  discovering  his  mistake,  L.  allowed 
St.  Paul  to  address  the  people  from  the  castle 
stairs  ;  but  the  mention  of  tne  (jentiles  renewed  the 
disturbance,  so  that  the  tribune  was  obliged  to 
bring  him  into  the  castle,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  examining  him  by  scourging  through  receiv- 
ing the  news  that  he  Mas  a  Rom.  citizen,  and 
therefore  by  the  Lex  Porda  exempt  from  such 
treatment.  L.  next  arranged  an  interview  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jewish  Council,  but  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  was  tne  only 
result ;  subsequently  he  learned  that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  killing  St, 
Paul,  so  he  sent  him  to  Cfesarea  by  night  under  an 
escort  of  200  foot-soldiers,  70  horsemen,  and  200 
'spearmen'  (Se^ioXd/So*,  see  Meyer  on  Ac  23^). 
The  letter  given  in  Ac  23*"*  as  written  by  L.  to 
the  procurator  Felix  on  this  occasion  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  eminent  critics  to  be  an  invention 
by  the  historian.  The  letter  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  the  word 
rixm  (v.*)  would  seem  to  imply  that  only  the 
general  sense  is  given.  But  it  must  be  noticed 
that  in  V."  L.  represents  himself  as  having  rescued 
St.  Paul  because  he  discovered  him  to  be  a  Roman, 
a  falsification  and  inconsistency  \nxh  Ac  23*^^  of 
which  the  author  of  Ac,  had  he  been  inventing, 
would  not  have  been  guilty  (see,  on  opposite  sides, 
Wendt  and  Nosgen  on  Ac  23^).  The  admission  of 
L.  that  he  had  gained  Rom.  citizenship  'for  a 
large  sum '  (implying  his  incredulity  that  a  native 
of  Tarsus  should  be  a  citizen  and  yet  apparently  so 
poor)  illustrates  the  '  avarice  of  the  Claudian  times,* 
and  the  traffic  in  honours  bv  Messalina  and  the 
imperial  freedmen,  partly  d^ue,  no  doubt,  to  a 
desire  to  replenish  the  treasury,  partly  to  even 
more  questionable  motives,  on  which  lAo  Cassius 
indignantly  comments  (Ix.  17.  6).  See  ClTlZEX- 
SHip.  P.  y.  M.  Bexecke. 

CLAW. — In  older  Eng.  c.  was  used  for  an  animal's 
hoof,  and  for  any  of  the  parts  into  which  a  cloven 
hoof  is  divided.  So  in  Dt  14*  AV  we  read,  '  And 
every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws,  .  .  .  that  ye  shall  eat* 
(RV  'and  hath  the  hoof  cloven  in  two');  and  in 
Zee  11^*  '  he  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  fat,  and  tear 
their  claws  in  pieces'  (RY  'hoofs').  The  Heb.  is 
parsah,  the  ordinary  word  for  'hoof,'  in  both 
passages.  Cf.  LoveU  (1661):  'With  claws  like  a 
Cow ;  but  quadrifide.'  The  bird's  c.  is  mentioned 
only  Dn  4*  'his  [Nebuchadrezzar's]  nails  like 
birds'  claws'  (no  word  in  Heb.,  'nails'  [p??]  being 
understood).  J.  Hastekgs. 

CLAT,  (ce,  T?h,  X17X61). — ^This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Bible  either  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  in  which  latter  it  is  parallel  with 
'  dust '  (comp.  Gn  2^  and  Is  64®).  Clay  is  widely 
diatribnted  over  the  surface  of  nearly  aJl  countries, 
especially  in  valleys,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  human  race  was  used  both  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  habitations  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  works  of  art. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  and  hence  is  exceedingly  variable  in  com- 
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position.  Alumina,  silica,  and  potasli  are  tlie 
principal  constituents ;  but  along  with  these  may 
De  variable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
which  give  variety  both  to  the  quality  and  colour. 
Hence  various  kinds  of  clay  are  suited  for  ditierent 
nses  in  the  arts. 

1.  As  a  building  material,  clay  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Ancient  Babylon,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  verified  by  modern  dis- 
covery, was  built  altogether  of  brick,  either  baked 
in  kilns  or  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  amongst  the 
other  remains  is  the  great  quadrilateral  pile  of 
brickwork,— known  as  iJabil,  the  Gate  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews  to  '  Babel,'  * — which  might  well 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  'Tower  of  Babel' 
described  in  Gn  IP"',  but  that  the  inscriptions 
found  thereon,  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  show 
it  to  have  been  the  famous  Tower  of  the  Seven 
Planets  built  by  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  (B.C.  604-562). 
Of  similar  materials  was  built,  in  the  main,  the 
capital  of  Assyria,  though  blocks  of  limestone, 
alabaster,  and  other  materials  were  also  employetl. 
The  clay  used  in  Nineveh  was  derived  from  the 
alluvia  of  the  Tigris,  t  The  brickmaking  in  Lower 
Egypt  of  the  time  of  the  Exodus  is  still  carried  on, 
the  clay  used  being  derived  from  the  silt  of  the 
Nile ;  and  bricks  in  the  British  Museum,  inscril>ed 
with  the  names  of  Tahutmes  I.,  B.C.  1700,  and 
Ramses  II.,  B.C.  1400,  show  straw  mixed  with  the 
clay  in  order  to  bind  it  together  as  described  in 
OT  (Ex  1"  5').  Most  of  the  villages  both  in 
Lower  Egypt  and  in  the  Nile  Valley  are  built 
of  sun-dried  clay  ;  bricks  of  clay  were  also  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  ancient  Troy.J 

2.  The  use  of  clay  for  pottery  was  coeval  with 
its  use  for  building  purposes.  Remains  of  jars, 
vases,  bowls,  and  other  vessels  are  found  amongst 
the  most  ancient  ruins  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt.  The  potter's  wheel  was  commonly  em- 
ployed in  such  works,  and  is  often  referred  to 
m  the  Bible ;  but  of  all  the  purposes  for  which 
clay  was  employed  in  very  ancient  times,  none 
was  more  interesting  than  its  use  for  imprinting 
letters  of  cuneiform  characters  on  tablets  which 
have  been  discovered  in  immense  numbers  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  §  they  were 
either  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  cylinders  of  clay, 
baked  after  the  inscription  had  been  impressed.]! 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  is  the  story  of  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  deciphered  by  the 
late  George  Smith  of  the  British  Aluseum :  IT  of 
only  less  interest  are  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  has  been  discovered  by 
Bliss  amongst  the  ruins  at  Tell  el-Hesy  in  Southern 
Palestine  (supposed  to  be  Lachish,  one  of  the  five 
Amorite  cities,  Jos  10*),  and  dating  as  far  back 
as  B.C.  1480.**  E.  Hull. 

CLEAN  (see  also  Unclean,  Uncleanness).— 1. 
The  orig.  meaning  of  the  word  is  clear,  free  from 
impurity,  as  applied  to  glass,  gold,  and  the  like, 
as  Wyclif's  tr.  of  Rev  2V^  '  The  citee  it  silf  was  of 
cleene  gold,  lijk  to  cleene  glas.'  Whence  it  is 
used  of  the  transparent  jOMri^y  of  white  garments, 
Rev  19*-"  'fine  linen,  c.  and  white '  (/catfap6s,  RV 
'pure').  And  then  it  is  applied  to  anything  that 
is  not  dirty  (its  modern  use),  as  Pr  H"*  '  Where  no 
oxen  are,  the  crib  is  c'  (ns) ;  Is  30^  'c.  provender' 
(ppn,  salted,  RV  'savoury');  Zee  S"***  Amer.  RV 
'a  c.  mitre'  (li.-np,  AV  and  RV  'fair');  Mt27»"a 
c.  linen  cloth '  (KaOapbi). 

*  Rawlinson,  Ane.  Man.  ii.  521,  ed.  1879. 
f  Layard,  Ninevfh  and  Us  Remains,  passim  (18-t9). 
t  Schlipmann,  Troja,  ch.  i.  et  seq.  (1884). 
5  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Hon.  i.  ch.  iv. 
II  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  185  (ed.  1840). 
ir  Smith,  Chaldcean  account  of  Genesis. 
**  Sayce,  RP,  N.  Ser.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.;  PEFSt,  1892-93.    The 
Td  el-Aroama  tablets  have  been  translated  by  Winckler  (1806). 


2.  Before  passing  from  its  physical  uses  we 
may  notice  an  early  application  in  the  sense  of 
complete,  still  retained  m  such  a  phrase  as  'a  c. 
sweep.'  The  only  example  of  the  adj.  is  Lv  23-''* 
'  thou  shalt  not  make  c.  riddance  of  the  comers  of 
thy  field  when  thou  reapest'  (RV  '  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy  field ').  But  the  adv.  i8 
more  frequent,  Jos  3"  '  all  the  peoi)le  were  passed 
c.  over  Jordan '  (lU^^S  an  were  Jinishcd  crossing), 
so  41- ",  Ps  77*  '  Is  his  mercy  c.  gone  for  ever  ? ' 
Jl  V  'he  hath  made  it  c.  bare' ;  Zee  11"  'his  arm 
shall  be  c.  dried  up ' ;  Wis  2^  '  he  is  c.  contrary  to 
our  doings'  (ivavnovrai.) ;  2  P  2"  'those  that  were 
c.  escaped'  (TR  6vtus  i-iro<pvy6i'ras,  edd.  6\lyut 
6.iro<f>€&yovras,  RV  'those  who  are  just  escaping'); 
and  Ezk  37^^  RV  'we  are  c.  cut  off'  (AV  'cut  off 
for  our  parts').  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  III.  i.  13 
'  Excommunication  neither  shutteth  out  from  the 
mystical,  nor  clean  from  the  visible  Church.' 

3.  At  a  very  early  period  the  word  passed  into 
the  language  of  religion  to  designate  (1)  that  which 
does  not  ceremonially  defile,  whether  (a)  beasts,  as 
Gn  T^  '  of  every  c.  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by 
sevens ' ;  Dt  14"  '  Of  all  c.  birds  ye  shall  eat ' ;  or 
[b)  places,  as  Lv  4^*  6"  'without  the  camp  unto  a 
c.  place ' ;  or  (c)  things,  as  Is  66''*  '  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  bring  an  oirering  in  a  c.  vessel ' ;  Ezk 
36-*  'I  will  sprinkle  c.  water  upon  you' ;  Lk  ll** 
'  all  things  are  c.  unto  you '  (where  the  ethical 
[see  4]  closely  approaches) ;  and  Ro  14^  RV  '  All 
things  indeed  are  c'  [Kadap6%,  AV  'pure');  (2) 
persons  who  are  not  ceremonially  defiled,  as  Lv  7^* 
'all  that  be  (RV  'every  one  that  is')  c.  shall  eat 
thereof ' ;  1  S  20-'^  '  Something  hath  befallen  him, 
he  is  not  c.  ;  surely  he  is  not  c' ;  Ezk  36=^  (see 
above)  'ye  shall  be  c'  (passing  into  4). 

i.  Closely  related  to  this  ceremonial  use  is  the 
ethical,  and  quite  as  old.  In  passages  like  Ezk  36* 
Lk  11^^  and  esp.  Jn  isi"''""  15=*  we  see  the  one 
passing  into  the  other ;  in  others  the  ethically 
stands  out  from  the  ceremonially  religious  mean- 
ing. Take  first  of  all  some  passages  where  the 
Heb.  is  the  usual  vb.  (tdher)  or  adj.  {tdhdr)  used 
for  ceremonial  cleanness :  Ps  19*  '  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  c'  (that  is,  the  religion  of  J"  is  morally 
undefiled,  in  contrast  to  heathen  religions ;  cf. 
Ps  12®  '  the  words  of  the  LORD  are  pure  words,' 
where  the  Heb.  is  the  same,  a  word  freq.  applied 
to  'pure'  gold);  Lv  16^  'from  all  your  sins  shall 
ye  be  c' ;  Gn  35-  '  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that 
are  among  you,  and  be  c,  and  change  your 
garments';  Ps  5F  'purge  me  with  hyssop,  and 
I  shall  be  c' ;  51^"  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  neart.' 
Next,  where  the  Heb.  is  bar,  that  is,  'clean' 
because  cleansed,  '  bright '  because  polished  (as  a 
p.  arrow.  Is  49-) ;  Ps  73*  '  such  as  are  of  c.  heart ' ; 
Job  11*  '  I  am  c.  in  thine  eyes' ;  cf.  Is  52"  '  be  ye 
c.  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  LORD '  ("i"!?).  Finally, 
where  the  Heb.  is  zdkhAh  or  z&khak,  'be  c.,'  zak, 
'c.,'  always  in  a  moral  sense.  Job  15"  'What  is 
man  that  he  should  be  c.  ? ' ;  9**  '  If  I  wash  myself 
with  snow  water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  c' ; 
15'"  'the  heavens  are  not  c.  in  his  sight' ;  33*  '  I 
am  c,  without  transgression';  Pr  16^  'all  the 
ways  of  a  man  are  c.  in  his  own  eyes.' 

5.  In  Ac  18"  'Your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
heads  ;  I  am  c.,'  the  sense  is  guiltless,  a  very  rare 
meaning  for  this  word.  Skene  (1609)  says,  '  Gif 
he  be  made  quit,  and  cleane  :  all  his  guues  salbe 
restored  to  him.'    See  under  Clear. 

J.  Hastings. 

CLEAR,  CLEARNESS.— The  orig.  meanings  of 
these  words  (from  Lat.  clarus)  are  'bright,' 
'brilliant,'  'manifest,'  'famous.'  But  the  Eng. 
words  early  adopted  the  moral  sense  of  '  pure,' 
'guiltless,' partly  throufih  the  natural  association 
of  these  ideas,  and  partly  through  confusion  with 
the  native  words  clean,  cleanness.     1.  Of  the  orig. 
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meanings,  we  find  in  AY  (in  add.  to  the  mod.  sense 
of  '  mauufest ')  (a)  Brightness,  2  S  23*  '  By  c.  shining 
after  rain ' ;  Am  8*  '  I  •kMI  darken  the  earth  in  the 
c.  day ' :  Zee  14«  '  the  light  shall  not  be  c'  (KV  '  with 
brightness');  Is  18*  'like  a  c.  heat  upon  herbs' 
(nj,  RV  'like  c.  heat  in  sunshine');  Kev  22^  'c. 
as  crystal'  (\a/*xp6t,  RV  'bright');  21"  'c.  as 
crystal  (rpwrraXXifwr) :  SO  with  '  clearness,'  Ex  24^' 
'  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  c'  (RV  '  the 
very  heaven  for  c.');  2  Es  2"-'^  'let  the  blind  man 
come  into  the  sight  of  my  c'  (RV  '  glory ') ;  (b) 
Brilliance,  Job  11"  'thine  age  (RV  'thy  life') 
shall  be  clearer  than  the  noonday'  (c?p,  RVm 
'  arise  above ').  Cf.  Wyclif  s  tr.  of  Wis  6" '  Wisdom 
is  cler'  (\an.x(m,  AV  'glorious,'  RV  'radiant'). 
A  thing  is  bright  often  because  it  is  unspotted, 
whence  the  transition  is  easy  to  moral  spotlessness. 
We'  see  the  transition  taking  place  in  Ca  6^*  '  fair 
as  the  moon,  c.  as  the  sun '  (i;) ;  and  Rev  21"  '  the 
city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  c.  glass'  (ica0ap6s, 
RV  'pure').  2.  Purity,  innocence,  Ps  51*  'that 
thou  mightest  be  ...  c.  when  thou  judgest'  ('"91); 
Gn  24^  *^  *^  '  thou  shalt  be  c.  from  my  oath '  (ngj) ; 
Sus*  'I  am  c.  from  the  blood  of  this  woman' 
{aOQoi) ;  2  Co  7"  '  ye  have  approved  yourselves  to 
be  c.  in  this  matter'  (dypir).  In  this  sense  only  is 
the  verb  used.  Ex  34^  '  that  will  by  no  means  c' 
[the  gmlty]  =  Nu  14^^ ;  Gn  44^^  '  how  shall  we  c. 
ourselves  ? '  (P3?f>7) ;  2  Co  7"  '  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves' (droXoyia).  And  in  this  sense  there  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  use  of  '  clearly,'  Job  33' 
'  my  lips  shall  utter  knowledge  c'  ("inj,  RV  '  speak 
sincerely'),  with  which  cf.  Tillotson  (16&4),  'Deal 
clearly  and  impartially  with  yourseh'es.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CLEAVE,  CLEFT,  CLIFF,  CLIFT.— There  are 
two  verbs  '  to  cleave '  distinct  in  origin  and  mean- 
ing. (1)  Cleave,  to  split  asunder,  clave,  cloven. 
(2)  Cleave,  to  adhere,  cling,  cleaved,  cleaved.  But 
the  one  has  aflected  the  other  so  as  to  cause  some 
confusion.  Thus  c.  =to  split,  has  also  a  past  ptcp. 
cleft,  Mic  1*  '  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft ' ;  and  c.  = 
to  stick,  has  the  quite  irregular  past  tense  clave, 
more  common  in  AV  than  any  other  form  of  either 
verb.  Clift,  meaning  a  fissure  or  crevice,  is  a  word 
of  distinct  origin  from  either  verb.  It  occurs  in 
AV  Ex  33-  '  I  ^rill  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock ' ; 
and  Is  57*  '  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.'  In  other 
places  where  it  occxirs  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV  it  is 
spelt  cleft  (and  RV  so  spells  it  in  these  passages) 
through  confusion  with  the  verb  cleave,  '  to  sput.' 
Thus  Ca  2",  Jer  4^^  Ob»,  Is  2^  (RV  'caverns'), 
Am  6^^.  In  Dt  14*  '  Every  beast  that  parteth  the 
hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws'  (lit. 
'cleaveth  the  cleft  of  the  two  hoofs'),  the  word 
'cleft'  no  doubt  means  the  division  of  the  hoof, 
but  it  is  formed  directly  from  '  cleave '  in  imitation 
of  the  Heb.  (cf.  Lv  IP  n^s  yg?'  vp?),  the  division 
or  toe  of  the  hoof  being  properly  represented  by 
'claws.'  This  word  'clift'  has  been  further  con- 
fused with  cliff,  a  steep  face  of  rock ;  whence  in 
Job  30«  it  is  spelt  'cliff'  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV  (1611 
'clifts,'  RV  'clefts').  The  word  'cliff'  itself 
occurs  once,  2  Ch  20^®  '  they  come  up  by  the  c.  of 
Ziz  ("i^j:;,  RV  'ascent').  J.  Hastixgs. 

CLEMENT  (KXi}mijs),  a  fellow-labourer  with  St. 
Paul  at  PhUippi  (Ph  4').  It  was  commonly  held 
in  the  early  Church  that  this  C.  is  to  be  identified 
with  Clemens  Romanus,  one  of  the  first  bishops 
of  Rome,  who  wrote  the  well-known  Epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (cf.  Orig.  In  Joan.  i.  29; 
Eus.  HE  iii.  4).  But,  though  in  the  absence  of 
fuller  information  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  cer- 
tain, there  are  serious  difficulties  both  as  to  place 
and  time  in  accepting  this  view.  Thus  we  hear  of 
St.  Paul's  fellow -labourer  in  connexion  only  with 
Philippi,  while  the  other  C.  is  associated  with 

vor.  I. 2Q 


Rome.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  former  can  have 
lived  till  A.D.  110,  that  is,  about  50  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Philippian  Epistle,  and  before  which 
dat«  we  cannot  well  place  the  death  of  the  Rom. 
bishop.  Again,  as  proving  the  commonness  of 
the  name,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Tacitus 
alone  mentions  five  Clements  {Ann.  i.  23,  ii.  39, 
XV.  73  ;  Hist.  i.  86,  iv.  68).  (See  Lightfoot  on 
Ph  4*,  and  detached  note  p.  166 ;  and  the  same 
writer's  St.  Clement  of  Borne.)        G.  Milugax. 

CLE0PA8  (KXeiroi).— Only  Lk  24i8 ;  whether  to 
be  identified  with  Clopas  of  Jn  19^  and  Alphajus 
of  Mt  10*  etc.,  see  Alpomvs  and  Bkethrex  of 
THE  Lord. 

CLEOPATRA  {KXeordrpa,  '  sprung  from  a  famous 
father').  —  A  female  name  of  great  antiquity 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  5 ;  H.  ix.  556),  and  very  common  in 
the  families  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  In 
B.C.  193  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
with  the  taxes  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Pal.  as  her 
dowry  (Jerome  ad  Dan.  11" ;  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  iv.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  5;  Liv.  xxxviL  3;  Polyb.  xxviiL  17). 
Alter  her  husband's  death  she  ruled  with  vigour  as 
regent  for  her  son  untU  her  own  death,  in  B.C.  173. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Epi- 

fhanes.  She  married  in  B.C.  173  her  own  brother, 
tolemy  Philometor  (Ad.  Est  11^),  and  afterwards 
her  second  brother  Ptolemy  Physcon  (Liv.  xlv.  13 ; 
Epit.  59 ;  Justin,  xxxviiL  8).  She  greatly  favoured 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  iL  5),  and  en- 
couraged Onias  iv.  in  the  erection  of  the  temple 
at  Leontopolis  (Jos.  Ant.  xui.  iii.  2). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor. In  B.C.  150  she  was  given  in  marriage  by 
her  father  to  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mac  lO*'-* ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xm.  iv.  1).  When  Balas  was  driven  into 
Arabia  she  became  (B.C.  146)  at  her  father^s 
bidding  the  wife  of  his  rival,  Demetrius  Nikator 
(1  Mac  11";  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  iv.  7;  Liv.  EpU.  52). 
Whilst  Demetrius  was  detained  in  captivity 
amongst  the  Parthians,  she  married  (B.C.  140)  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  viL  1). 
Sidetes  died  in  B.C.  128 ;  but  when  Demetrius, 
after  his  restoration,  sought  help  from  Cleopatra, 
she  refused  to  see  him,  and  possibly  instigated  his 
murder  (Jos.  Ant.  Xin.  ix.  3 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Epit.  60).  Her  son,  Antiochus 
Grypus,  became  king  through  her  influence ;  but, 
being  detected  in  treason,  she  was  compelled  to 
take  poison  in  B.C.  120  (Justin,  xxxix.  2). 

4.  A  native  of  Jems.,  and  wife  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  L  3).  She  was  the  mother  of 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Itursea  (Lk  3^). 

R.  W.  Moss. 
CLOKE,  so  in  both  AV  and  RV  instead  of  mod. 
cloak  (^Tp?  meU,  .t^357  ginUah,  etc.  ;  IfiAriov,  aroKii, 
etc.,  Arab,  jttbbeh,  abda',  etc.). — ^The  cloke  was 
the  ordinary  upper  garment  worn  over  the  coat 
{keth&neth).  The  two  occur  together  in  Mt  5*,  Lk 
6®.  The  prominent  meanings  in  these  difierent 
terms  are  those  of  spaciousness,  length,  ornament, 
envelopment.  Hence  they  are  used  to  represent 
clothing  in  general,  and  translated  'apparel,' 
'garment,'  'raiment,'  'vesture,'  and  metaphori- 
cally as  the  cloke  of  zeal  (Is  59^")  or  the  robe  of 
righteousness  (Is  6P").  In  si^e  and  material  it 
varied  according  to  age  and  sex,  the  class  and  ' 
occupation  of  the  wearer  :  as  shepherd,  tradesman, 

Eriest,  prince.  In  shape  it  might  be  sewn  up  to 
ave  the  surplice  form  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex 
39^),  or  be  worn  loose  and  open,  like  a  (Jeneva 
gown  or  Spanish  cloak.  It  was  the  '  garment '  not 
to  be  kept  as  a  forfeited  pledge  (Ex  22»,  Dt  24"), 
the  '  garment '  of  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house  (Gn 
39*^).     It  is  the  equivalent  of  '  mantle,'  '  robe,'  as 
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tlie  robe  that  Jonathan  gave  to  David  (1  S  IS**), 
Saul's  cut  robe  (1  S  24*),  Samuel's  robe  (1  S  28"), 
tlie  '  best  robe '  of  the  parable  (Lk  15**).  The  cloke 
of  2  Ti  4"  (^eXdviyj)  may  have  been  a  light  mantle 
like  a  cashmere  dust-cloak,  in  which  the  books  and 
parchments  were  wrapi)ed.  The  use  of  cloke  in 
1  Th  2"  (irp6<pacris),  1  P  2i«  (iiriK(i\vfi.txa)  is  general  for 
covering,  excuse.     See  Dress,  under  mi'il. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
CLOPAS    (AV  Cleophas)  is  named  only  in  Jn 
19*  Ma/)id/i  17  ToD  KXcjira.     As  to  his  identity  see 
Alph^us  and  Brethren  of  the  Lord. 

CLOSE  in  the  sense  of  secret  occurs  Lk  9^  *  they 
kept  it  c,  and  told  no  man'  {ia-iyriaai',  RV  'they 
held  their  peace').  Cf.  Pref.  to  IGll,  '  How  shall 
they  understand  that  which  is  kept  close  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ? '  The  '  close  places '  of  2  S  22-"' 
=  Ps  IS***  are  castles  or  holds,  places  shut  in  witli 
high  walls,  and  so  deemed  safe.  Cf.  More  (1529), 
•  al  close  religious  houses.'  J.  Hastings. 

CLOSET  (from  Lat.  claudere,  through  Fr.  closet, 
dim.  of  clos,  'an  enclosed  space'). — Any  private 
apartment,  as  Shaks.  Jul.  Cms.  III.  ii.  134 — 

'  But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cajsar  ; 
I  found  it  in  hia  closet,  'tis  his  will ; ' 

Hamlet,  ll.  i.  77— 

'  As  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet.' 

The  king's  private  secretary  was  called  'clerk  of 
the  closet.'  Closet  occurs  Jl  2^^  (n^n  fr.  n?n  'to 
cover,'  prob.  of  the  bridal  tent,  used  also  of  the  bride- 
groom's c,  Ps  19»);  Mt  68,  Lk  123  (rv  'inner 
chamber.'  Gr.  rafielov,  properly  'a  storeroom,'  as  in 
Lk  12**:  'store-chambers,'  says  Plummer  in  loc, 
'  are  commonly  inner-chambers,  secret  rooms,  esp. 
in  the  East,  where  outer  walls  are  so  easily  dug 
through ').    See  House.  J.  Hastings. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING.— See  Dress. 

CLOTHED  UPON  in  2  Co  5^-*  has  been  chosen 
to  express  the  force  of  the  iiri  in  inevdvofiaL  (only 
here  in  NT),  to  put  on  something  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  on.  In  Jn  2V  Peter  '  girt  his  coat 
(iir€v5vT7ii)  about  him,'  without  which  he  was 
'naked,'  that  is,  had  on  only  the  light  under- 
garment, perhaps  only  the  loin  cloth.     See  Dress. 

J.  Hastings. 

CLOUD  (|iv  'dndn  ;  vi<poi). — Much  of  the  precious 
and  beautiful  thought  of  the  Bible  is  written  on 
the  clouds,  and  in  the  sky  of  Syria  this  writing  of 
religious  symbolism  and  moral  teaching  is  as  read- 
able to-day  as  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  Assyrian 
brick  or  Egyptian  granite.  Though  the  Hebrews 
had  various  names  for  clouds,  it  is  probable  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  weather,  like  that  of  the 
modern  Syrians,  was  confined  to  such  general  and 
obvious  points  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
deeper  flame  of  the  evening  sky.  This  indiflerence 
is  partly  due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate,  with 
its  recognized  season  of  rainfall  from  Oct.  to  April, 
and  of  sunshine  from  May  to  Sept.  Forecasting 
the  changes  of  the  weather  would  also  be  difficult 
on  account  of  their  suddenness  in  that  narrow 
land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  with  a  desert  on 
one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Except  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  husbandmen  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of 
the  sky  was  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Further, 
the  Moslems,  who  generally  preserve  most  of  the 
ancient  piety  of  the  land,  disapprove  of  criticising 
the  weather,  as  savouring  or  irreverence.  Any 
pointed  reference  to  the  weather  or  inquiry  about 
it  usually  finds  a  Syrian  surprised  and  un]>repared 
for  comment,  as  it  is  a  matter  out  of  the  usual 
round  of  his  salutations. 


Such  attention  to  the  clouds  is  in  fact  not  held 
in  high  repute :  as  the  Arab  proverb  says,  '  The 
man  who  will  not  work  becomes  an  astrologer.' 

I.  Clouds  as  an  Indication  of  Kain.— 1.  'A 
cloud  rising  in  the  West'  (Lk  12"). — The  rainy 
quarters  are  W.  and  S.W.  Hence  Gehazi  was 
told  (1  K  IS**)  to  look  toward  the  sea  for  the  first 
sign  of  rain.  He  saw  what  is  still  often  seen  at 
the  end  of  Sept.,  when  the  dry  summer  season  is 
about  to  end  in  the  early  rain,  namely,  a  small 
cloud  of  cool  ashy-grey  colour  rising  over  the 
glittering  horizon.  It  is  the  first  token  that  a 
strong  steady  S.W,  wind  has  set  in,  and  will  carry 
everything  before  it.  In  a  few  hours  the  sky 
becomes  a  course  of  swiftly  moving  black  clouds, 
which  congregate  in  dense  masses  on  the  mount- 
ains, and  before  long  the  storm  breaks  with  a 
grand  prelude  of  thunder  peals  and  incessant 
flashes  of  lightning.  2.  '  Clouds  of  the  latter  rain' 
(Pr  16^"). — Such  is  the  king's  favour.  This  refers  to 
the  light  showers  in  March  and  April.  These  do  not 
aflect  the  deep  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  which  depend 
on  the  more  continuous  winter  rains,  but  they  re- 
fresh the  ripening  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  delay- 
ing the  harvest,  and  causing  the  ears  to  mature  into 
a  heavier  crop  in  May  and  June.  3.  '  Clouds  of  dew 
in  the  heat  of  harvest'  (Is  18*). — The  season  is 
here  the  autumn  harvest  of  fruits,  when  unusual 
moisture  in  the  sky,  or  a  wandering  shower,  is  an 
unwelcome  phenomenon,  causing  withering  lieat  in 
the  vineyards  and  feverish  symptoms  among  the 
people  (see,  however,  Del.  ad  loc).  i,  'Heat  by  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud'  (Is  25'). — This  is  most  likely  an 
allusion  to  the  prostrating  wind  from  the  Syrian 
desert,  S.  and  S.E.,  which  covers  the  sky  with  hot 
sand-clouds  (Sirocco,  from  Arab,  shirk.  East).  It 
is  this  that  ^ives  the  'sky  of  brass'  (Dt  28^),  and 
the  'cloud  without  water'  (Jude  v.^'-). 

II.  Clouds  as  a  Symbol  of  the  Transitory. 
— It  is  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  Syrian  sky  to 
see  a  cloud,  borne  eastward  by  the  sea-breeze, 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  dissolve  as  it  encounters 
the  hot  dry  air  of  the  inland  district.  The  cloud 
is  something  that  melts  and  leaves  no  vestige  of 
its  existence.  The  artistic  appreciation  of  land- 
scape did  not  exist  in  ancient  times  :  the  thought 
had  not  been  expressed  that  the  floating  clouds 
can  lend  their  state  and  ^race  of  motion  to  those 
who  live  in  communion  with  them.  The  eye  was 
occupied  with  moral  issues.  Thus  the  cloud 
becomes  a  text  on  life's  brevity  (Job  7*).  Such  was 
prosperity  (Job  30^').  In  the  same  way,  it  repre- 
sents the  deep  reality  of  forgiveness  (Is  44^). 
Such  evanescence  is  the  special  peculiarity  of  the 
morning  cloud,  which  appears  at  sunrise  in  the 
valleys  and  melts  away  an  hour  afterwa,rds.  It 
was  the  moral  emblem  and  historical  epitome  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  (Hos  6*).  Its  companions 
were  the  chafl  of  the  threshing-floor  and  the  smoke 
of  the  chimney  (Hos  13^). 

III.  Clouds  as  a  Covering.  —  In  this  con- 
nexion the  meaning  passes  from  the  screening  of 
the  sun's  rays  (Ezk  32^),  to  imply  shadow,  obscurity, 
and  oblivion.  Job  prays  that  a  cloud  may  rest 
upon  the  day  of  his  birth  (Job  3").  Again  (Job  38») 
we  have  the  majestic  metaphor  of  the  cloud  as  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  the  new-born  world.  The 
union  of  power  and  humility  in  the  king,  '  when 
mercy  seasons  justice,'  is  likened  to  the  bright 
benecliction  of  a  morning  loithout  clouds  in  spring- 
time (2  S  23*). 

IV.  Clouds  as  the  Dwelling-place  of  the 
Eternal. — The  highest  stratum  of  cloud-imagery 
was  reached  when,  m  addition  to  what  was  merely 
high  and  wonderful  and  mysterious  in  nature, 
clouds  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  revela- 
tion the  vesture  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
vehicle  of  the  divine  purpose.     'The  bow  in  the 
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cloud'  (Gn  9''')  was  so  fax  in  the  line  of  the  old 
astrology,  which  saw  a  di^-ine  meaning  in  the 
heavens.  The  cloud  {'dndn)  seems  here  to  mean 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sky  :  hence  mi'dnen,  sooth- 
sayer; cf.  Arab,  faldk  *  sky,'  /alaki  'astrologer.' 
Throughout  the  Bible  the  cloud  often  appears  as  the 
indication  and  emblem  of  Gods  presence,  power,  and 
protection.  He  keeps  the  rain-clouds  suspended  (Job 
26^).  He  numbers,  balances,  commands  them,  and 
has  a  purpose  in  their  mysterious  spreadings  and 
motions  (Job  36-^  37'«  38=^,  Ps  78=^).  The  cloud  of 
His  presence  settled  upon  the  mount,  and  left  there 
the  light  of  His  commandments.  In  this  form 
His  presence  crowned  the  preparations  of  the 
sanctuary,  rested  upon  it  when  it  rested,  led  its 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  and  reappeared  in  the 
completed  temple  (Ex  13-i  40",  1  K  S'").  Clouds 
are  the  chariot  of  God  (Ps  IW^,  Is  19',  Ezk  10*), 
and  the  dust  of  His  feet  (Nah  P).  The  same 
emblem  of  intercepted  light,  partial  knowledge,  and 
hidden  glory  appears  in  NT,  where  a  cloud  closes 
the  story  of  the  Incarnation  (Ac  1\  and  clouds  are 
the  heralds  of  the  Second  Advent  (Rev  1^).  See 
also  PiLLAK.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CLOUT.— As  subst.  Jer  38"- "  '  So  Ebed-melech 
took  thence  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten  rags, 
and  .  .  .  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put  now  these  old 
cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  under  thine  armholes 
under  the  cords.'  As  vb.  Jos  9*  'old  shoes  and 
clouted  upon  their  feet'  (Amer.  RV  'patched'). 
Cf.  Shaks.  2  Menri/  VI.  Vi.  ii.  195— 

'  Spare  none  bat  snch  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; ' 

and  Latimer,  Serm.  p.  110,  'Paul  yea,  and  Peter 
too,  had  more  skill  in  mending  an  old  net,  and  in 
clouting  an  old  tent,  than  to  teach  lawyers  what 
diligence  they  should  use  in  the  expmition  of 
matters.'  The  word  is  Celtic,  and  came  in  early, 
but  Wyclif,  in  Jos  9^,  has  'sowid  withpatchis.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 

CLUB  (Job  41»  RV).— The  '  club'  was  a  common 
weapon  among  shepherds.  See  Hasd-STAATES  and 
also  under  Dabt  ( Heb.  shehhet). 

The  rod,  sceptre,  or  club  of  iron  {shebhet 
barzel,  Ps  2")  was  carried  by  kings,  as  seen  in  the 
Assyr.  reliefs  in  the  Kouynnjik  Gallery,  B.M., 
esp.  the  figure  of  Assur-na?ir-pal.  Cf.  Is  10*  'Ho 
AssNTian.  the  rod  (shebhet)  of  mine  anger.' 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

CNIDUS  {KwiSoi},  a  city  of  Caria,  a  Dorian 
colony,  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  which  juts  far  out  towards  the  W.  into 
the  -Egean  Sea.  In  this  situation  it  was  the 
diWding  point  between  the  western  and  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  a  coasting  voyage 
westward  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Elinor 
came  to  an  end  oflF  C.  ;  and  from  thence  the  ship 
had  to  begin  a  new  period  and  method  in  its  course 
towards  Rome  (Ac  2<')-  The  city  was  situated 
partly  on  the  peninsula,  partly  on  a  small  island 
off  the  peninsula  on  its  south  side  ;  the  island 
was  connected  mth  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
in  ancient  times,  and  is  now  joined  to  it  by  a  sandy 
isthmus.  There  were  two  excellent  harbours  at 
C,  one  of  which  could  be  closed  by  a  chain.  Like 
Chios  (which  see),  C.  had  the  rank  of  a  free  city. 
It  contained  Jewish  inhabitants  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent.  (1  Mac  15'^ ;  see  Caria,  Delos). 

LrrKRATTRB. — Newton,  Hitt.  of  DUeov.  at  HaKeamatnu, 
Cnidtu,  etc.,  and  Travels  and  JHieoe.  in  theLenaiU,  sapersedes 
all  older  descriptions.  W.  M.  RAMSAT. 

COAL  (n^i,  nrjs,  nfyi,  ra-\,  -vn? ;  &vBpa^,  cwOpoKta). 
— The  variety,  esp.  in  OT,  of  the  words  rendered 
'coaF  in  AV  makes  it  advisable  to  consider  them 
separatelj-,  first  of  all.  For  philological  details  the 
lexicons  must  be  consulted. 


1.  Gaheleth  (LXX  uniformly  ipffpai,  Volg.  pruna, 
earbo,  scintilla)  is  the  most  n-eqnently  used,  occur- 
ring seventeen  times.  It  designates  glotcing  fuel, 
live  embers,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  full 
expressions  '  coals  of  fiire,'  or  '  burning  coals  of  fire.' 
Its  special  meaning  is  well  seen  in  Pr  26^  (RV 
embers),  where  it  evidently  denotes  burning,  as 
<x>ntrasted  with  fresh  unbumt  fuel  (see  Peham 
below).  In  Pr  6»  Is  441*  47",  Ezk  34"  it  is  used 
of  a  fire  in  reference  to  such  ordinary  effects  as 
burning,  baking,  warming,  boUing.  In  2  S  14"  it 
descril^  figuratively  the  life  of  a  family  as 
embodied  in  the  last  sniriving  member  of  its  line 
(Vulg.  scintilla).  In  2  S  22»- "  and  the  parallel  Ps 
18»-",  and  also  in  Ezk  1"  lO^  'coals  of  fire'  are 
associated  with  the  manifestation  of  God,  the 
reference  being  to  lightning,  or  to  the  elemental 
fires  from  which  lightning  is  supposed  to  proceed. 
Gaheleth  ccciio  in  Job  41-'  in  a  metaphor  (similar 
to  that  in  Ps  18  above)  descriptive  of  the  fiery 
breath  of  leviathan.  In  Ps  120*  we  find  '  coals  of 
broom'  (oriT,  genista  monosperma,  not  JuxiPER, 
which  see)  used  to  denote  either  the  punishment  of 
the  false  tongue's  speech,  or  its  devouring  character, 
the  embers  of  the  plant  in  question  being  known 
to  retain  their  heat  for  a  specially  long  time.  In 
Ps  140'*  '  coals  of  fire '  form  one  of  the  punishments 
of  the  wicked,  as  also  in  the  famous  figure  of 
retribution  by  kindne.ss  in  Pr  25**,  repeated  in  NT 
Ro  1-2*. 

2.  Feham  (LXX  itrxipoi,  irffpa^ ;  Vulg.  carbo,  pruna) 
occurs  three,  perhaps  four,  times.  In  the  passage 
referred  to  above  (Pr  26**)  it  clearly  means  unbumt 
coals  put  on  live  embers.  In  Is  44^  54**,  however, 
the  reference  is  to  the  live  coals  used  in  smiths' 
work-  In  Ps  11*,  if  the  conjecttiral  reading  "ong 
(for  DT'5)  be  correct,  we  have '  coals  of  fire '  (so 
AVm)  rained  on  the  wicked,  along  with  brimstone, 
instead  of  the  less  congruous  '  snares,  fire,'  etc. 

3.  Rizpah  is  found  t^vice,  in  the  phrases  '  a  cake 
baken  on  the  coals'  (1  K  19*),  and  'a  live  coal  .  .  . 
from  oflF  the  altar'  (Is  6*).  It  is  probable  that  in 
both  cases  the  word  means  a  hot  stone  (RVm).  In 
the  latter,  LXX  has  AfOpa^  and  Vtilg.  calculus,  while 
in  the  former  bothVSS  are  less  literal  (LXX  iycpv^nas 
6\vpeiTi}i,  Vulg.  subcinericius panis),  with  a  general 
allusion  to  the  process  of  Bakixg  (which  .see). 

4.  Besheph  is  twice  rendered  '  coJal '  in  AV,  Ca  8* 
(LXX  -repirrepof,  Vulg.  lampas,  RV  'flash'),  Hab3* 
(LXX  omits  the  subject  in  clause  b,  Vulg.  diabolus, 
AVm  '  burning  diseases,'  RV  '  fiery  bolts ').  The 
word  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT  (Dt  32**,  Job  5^  Ps 
76*  78*®),  and  means  '  a  pointed,  darting  flame.'  In 
Dt  and  Hab  it  seems  to  denote  '  the  fiery  bolts  by 
which  J"  was  imagined  to  produce  pestilence  or 
fever'  (Driver).  In  connexion  with  this  it  is 
suggestive  that  Besheph  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Phcen.  tire-god.  He  is  referred  to  as  an 
Asiatic  deity  in  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  certain  bilingual  (Gr. 
and  Phcen. )  ones  in  Cyprus,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Apollo.  (For  this  point  see  the  note  in  Driver, 
Deut.  pp.  367,  368,  and  the  authorities  there  given.) 

5.  Shehor  is  tr.  '  coal '  in  La  4*.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  ' blackness'  (RVm). 

6.  &pepai  (tr.  'carbuncle'  To  13",  Sir  32*)  means 
'  coal '  in  Sir  8***  {dfdfxucas  a/jutpruXov),  Ro  12*  (from 
Pr  2522).  d^dfMKid  is  found  in  Sir  11*^,  4  Mac  9», 
Jn  18"  21». 

'Coal'  therefore  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  correct 
rendering  only  of  gaheleth  and  peham  and  their 
Gr.  equivalents.  Gaheleth  may  denote  the  glowing 
embers  of  any  kind  of  fuel  (wood,  bones,  etc.,  Ezk 
24"),  but  by  it  and  peham,  apart  from  their  poetic 
and  figurative  use,  we  are  generally  to  understand 
charcoal,  which  is  a  common  article  of  fuel  in  the 
E.,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  forests  of 
Pad.,  as  well  as  those  of  other  districts,  are  rapidly 
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disappearing.     The  subject  of  fuel  will  be  more 
fully  dealt  with  under  FiRK. 

True  mineral  coal  has  not  been  found  in  Pal. 
proper,  where  the  geological  formation  as  a  whole 
IS  recent.  The  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  period,  if 
they  exist,  are  not  near  the  surface.  Two  strata 
of  tnis  age,  however,  have  been  recognized.  They 
are  those  known  as  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  the 
W&dy  Nasb  limestone,  but  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  coal.  Coal  of  an  inferior  quality 
nas  been  found  at  Sidon,  and  coal-mining  was  also 
carried  on  for  a  time  in  Lebanon,  but  was  abandoned 
after  some  12,000  tons  had  been  extracted  (Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  ii.  326.  For  the  geology  of  Pal. 
see  Hull,  Survey  of  W.  Pal.  and  the  literature  there 
mentioned,  pp.  5,  6).  James  Patrick. 

COAST  (Lat.  costa,  rib,  side)  is  now  confined  to 
the  sea-shore,  but  formerly  was  used  of  the  side  of 
any  person,  place,  or  thing,  and  in  AV  is  freq. 
used  for  the  border  or  neighoourhood  of  any  place, 
inland  or  other.  Thus  Mt  2^'  '  Herod  .  .  .  sent 
forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof.' 

'  It  would  be  unreasonable,'  says  Lightfoot  (On  a  Fresh  Re- 
visuyti",  p.  194),  'to  expect  the  English  reader  to  understand 
that  when  St.  Paul  passes  "through  the  upper  coasts"  (t« 
MtttripiKK  '*!'«»;)  on  his  way  to  Ephesus  (Ac  19i),  he  does  in  fact 
traverse  the  high  land  which  lies  in  the  interior  o(  Asia  Minor. 
Again,  in  the  gospels,  when  he  reads  of  our  Lord  visiting  "  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  (Mt  1521,  Mk  73i),  he  naturally  thinks 
of  the  sea-board,  knowing  these  to  be  maritime  cities,  whereas 
the  word  in  one  passage  stands  for  ^!/»i  "parts,"  and  in  the 
other  for  c/na,  "  borders,"  and  the  circumstances  suggest  rather 
the  eastern  than  the  western  frontier  of  the  region.  And  per- 
haps also  his  notions  of  the  geography  of  Pal.  may  be  utterly 
confused  by  reading  that  Capernaum  is  situated  "  upon  the  sea- 
coast "  (Mt  4i8).'  J.  Hastings. 

COAT  (njh?  keth6neth,  x''^'^").  made  of  cotton, 
linen,  fine  wool,  and  probably  silk.  The  garment 
of  home-life  and  ordinary  work,  worn  under  the 
cloak  and  over  the  undershirt,  or  sheet  (p"!?),  and 
sometimes  instead  of  it,  drawn  tightly  round  the 
waist  by  belt  or  girdle,  in  shape  like  a  dressing- 
gown  or  cassock  (see  Dress,  under  ketMneth).  It 
is  the  coat  of  Joseph  (Gn  37^),  of  the  priests  (Ex 
28*,  Lv  8^3),  of  women's  dress  (Ca  5"),  of  Christ  (Jn 
1923),  of  the  disciples  (Mt  5*»,  Lk  &^).  Coat  is 
translated  '  garment '  in  2  S  IS^s- 1»,  Ezr  2«»,  Neh 
7^»,  Jude  '^  ;  '  clothes'  in  Mk  14P  ;  '  robe '  in  Is  22^1. 
The  coat  of  1  S  2'*,  the  annual  present  to  Samuel, 
was  a  woollen  cloak  {m^'il) ;  that  of  Jn  21'',  fisher's  c. 
(ivevSir-q^),  Avould  be  a  large  cloak  for  covering  in 
public  and  protection  at  night,  the  fisherman 
merely  wearing  a  large  apron  or  waist-cloth  when 
busy  with  the  net.  The  coat  of  Dn  3^^,  RV  hosen 
(^Tip,  Arab,  sirwdl),  was  the  skirt-trousers  of 
Persian  costume. 

Coat  of  Mail.— See  Brigandine  and  BREAST- 
PLATE. G.  M.  Mackie. 

COCK  (iXiKTuip,  alector,  gallus). — The  domestic 
fowl  may  be  the  bird  mentioned  1  K  4^^,  ona^g  bar- 
burim,  and  translated  in  AV  and  ^Y  fatted  fowls. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Solomon,  who  had  com- 
merce with  the  far  E.,  and  imported  peacocks  and 
apes  from  Ophir  (1 K  1(F-),  might  have  brought  barn- 
yard fowls  from  the  same  direction.  The  original 
stock  of  these  fowls  is  usually  supposed  to  be  indigen- 
ous in  farther  India  and  China.  Gallus  giganteus, 
of  Malacca,  seems  to  be  the  feral  state  of  some  of 
the  larger  tame  breeds,  and  G.  bankiva,  of  Java, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  specifically  the  same 
as  G.  ferrugineus,  the  jungle  fowl,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  of  our  ordinary  poultry.  In  India, 
poultry  have  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest 
times.  But  no  representation  of  them  is  found 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Pindar  mentions  the 
cock,  and  Homer  names  a  man  'AXim-usp,  the  word 


for  a  cock.  Aristophanes  calls  it  a  Persian  bird. 
It  may  have  been  introduced  into  Pal.  before  it  came 
to  Greece.  Nevertheless,  unless  in  this  doubtful 
passage,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  OT.  Commen- 
tators have  tried  various  other  renderings  of 
barburim,  as  swans,  guinea  fowls,  geese,  capons, 
andi  fatted  fish.     But  these  are  pure  conjectures. 

The  Romans  were  very  much  given  to  raising 
fowls,  both  for  food  ana  for  cock-fighting.  The 
Mishna  states  that  cocks  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerus.,  for  fear  of  polluting  the  holy  things. 
But  there  is  rabbinic  evidence  that  the  Jews  kept 
fowls.  The  Romans  and  other  foreigners  also  kept 
them. 

The  cock  is  mentioned  in  NT  in  connexion  with 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Mt  26**-''*  etc.).  Cock- 
crowing  (Mk  13^)  refers  to  the  habit  of  crowing 
before  the  dawn.  This  is  the  second  cock-crowing 
(Mk  14^),  the  first  being  at  midnight,  but  less 
certain  or  less  heard  than  the  second.  Hence  the 
other  evangelists  speak  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
without  specifying  that  it  was  to  be  a  second  one 
(Mt  26»*,  Lk  22**,  Jn  U^).  In  point  of  fact, 
cocks  crow  somewhat  irregularly  at  intervals  in 
the  night.  The  hen  is  alluded  to  (Lk  13»*)  with 
reference  to  her  motherly  care  of  her  brood,  with 
which  the  Saviour  compares  his  solicitude  for 
Jerusalem.  G.  E.  PoST. 

COCKATRICE.— See  Serpent. 

COCK-CROWING  (a\iKropo<j>i^vla,  Mk  13»).— See 
Cock,  Time. 

COCKER.— Sir  30^  'C.  thy  chUd,  and  he  shall 
make  thee  afraid,' that  is  'pamper'  (Gr.  riOrivdo), 
nurse,  suckle).     Cf.  Shaks.  King  John  V.  i.  70 — 
'  Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields"?' 

and  Hull  (1611)  'No  creatures  more  cocker  their 
young  than  the  Asse  and  the  Ape.'  The  word  is 
not  found  earlier  than  the  16th  cent.  Its  origin  is 
obscure.  J.  Hastings. 

COCKLE  (r^r^?  bo'shdh,  /Sdros,  spina).— The  last 
word  of  the  second  member  of  a  parallelism  (Job 
31^),  '  instead  of  wheat  let  thistles  grow,  and  instead 
of  barley,  cockle.'  The  signification  of  the  parallel 
word  nin  hdah  is  general,  brier  or  bramble.  There- 
fore this  word  should  be  general.  And  as  the  first 
is  harmful,  the  second  should  be  the  same.  The 
root  of  the  word  is  c'X9  =  ' stink,'  hence  the 
marginal  renderings,  AV  stinking  weed^,  RV 
noisome  weeds,  suit  the  case  well.  There  is  no 
want  of  such  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  a 
number  of  ill-smelling  goose  weeds,  Solanum  nig- 
rum, L.,  Datura  Stramonium,  L.  {the  stink-weed  p&i 
excellence),  D.  Metel,  L.,  and  several  fetid  arums, 
and  henbane,  and  mandrake.  Neglected  fields  are 
overrun  by  the  host  of  thorny  and  unsavoury  weeds 
which  araict  the  farmer  in  all  parts  of  Pal.  and 
Syria.  Some  have  thought  that  bo'shdh  means 
ergot  or  sm,ut  or  btmt,  and  others  tares.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  this. 

A  word  from  the  same  root,  d^h?  b^ilshtm 
(Is  5^-*),  is  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  wild  grapes. 
The  context  and  the  etymology  are  against  this 
rendering.  The  terrible  judgment  pronounced 
against  the  vineyard  (vv."*-*)  might  seem  unjust  if  the 
product  were  simply  inferior.  The  contrast  must 
be  as  sharp  as  in  v.'' — between  judgment  and 
oppression,  oetween  righteousness  and  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed.  We  should  therefore  look  for  some 
ill-smelling  fruit,  having  some  resemblance  to  a 
grape,  and  occurring  in  vineyards.  Such  plants 
are  Solanum  nigrum,  L.,  and  its  congeners  S. 
miniatum,  Berb.,  and  S.  villosum,  Lam.,  called  in 
Arab,  'inab-edh-dhib,  wolf's  grapes.     They  are  of 
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a  heavy  narcotic  odour,  and  poisonoos,  and  grow 
commonly  in  the  ^-ineyards.  Celsius  supposes 
aconite ;  but  the  latter  is  not  found  southof  Amanns, 
and  hence  would  not  be  known  to  the  readers  of 
Isaiah.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  b^iuhitn  as 
stinking  fruit*  in  general,  and  bo'sMh  as  stinjdng 
tceedt.  G.  £.  Post. 

CODEX.— See  K,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  also  Text. 

C(ELE-SYRIA  (KotXi;  Zvpia,  'hollow  Syria')  was 
the  name  given  under  the  Seleucids  to  the  valley 
between  tne  Lebanons  (Polyb.  i.  3 ;  Dionjsius, 
Pcrieg.  899,  900),  and  this  restricted  meanmg  is 
retained  in  1  Es  4**.  The  same  restriction  appears 
in  Am  1',  where,  however,  'the  valley  of  Aven' 
(which  see)  cannot  be  certainly  identified  with 
Coele-Syria.  'The  valley  of  Lebanon'  (Jos  11" 
12*)  denotes  the  same  district.  Strabo  (xvL  2) 
confines  the  term  to  this  valley  in  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  separate  parts  of  Syria  ;  but  he 
also  uses  it  more  widely  as  covering  the  whole  of 
Pfi-rc-:*?  or  'Syria  of  Damascus.'  Theophrastus, 
too  (Hist,  plant,  ii.  6.  2 ;  see  also  ii.  6.  8),  extends 
the  name  to  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and 
in  ii.  6.  5  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Under  the  later  Seleucidae  it  almost  loses  geogr. 
limitations  altogether,  and  becomes  a  convenient 
name  for  a  political  division  of  the  empire,  the 
central  valley  always  being  included,  but  the 
boundaries  being  extended  or  contracted  with 
every  change  in  the  relative  influence  of  the  local 
governors.  For  some  time  Phoenicia  and  Coele- 
Syria  include  between  them  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  the 
latter  term  covers  the  entire  district  E.  and  S.  of 
Lebanon.  The  term  is  so  used  in  1  Es  2"-  i*.  n  g® 
7*  8"",  2  Mac  3^  4*  8«  10^^ ;  and  the  relation  between 
the  two  provinces  is  so  close  that  a  single  governor 
generally  suffices  for  both.  In  1  Mac  10^  the 
settlement  of  Jewish  affairs  is  entrusted  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  governor  of  Ccele-Syria, 
and  in  2  Mac  3*- '  Jerus.  is  expressly  represented 
as  within  that  province.  In  later  times  Jos.  [Ant. 
XIV.  iv.  5)  wrote  of  the  province  as  stretching  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Egvpt ;  and  within  it  were  the 
PhU.  coast  towns  of  f(aphia  (Jos.  Wars,  IV.  xi.  5 ; 
Polyb.  V.  80)  and  Joppa  (Diodor.  xix.  59).  But  he 
generally  confines  the  term  to  the  districts  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  including  Moab  and  Ammon  {Ant.  I.  xi.  5 ; 
Ptol.  V.  15),  and  admitting  Scythopolis  (Bethshan) 
because  of  its  connexion  with  the  Decapolis  {Ant. 
XHI.  xiiL  2).  He  mentions  also  specifically  Gadara 
{Ant.  xm.  xiii.  3)  as  in  the  province,  whilst  the 
e\"idence  of  coins  places  within  it  also  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Abila  and  Philadelphia  (Kabbali) ; 
and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  adds  I)ium,  Gerasa, 
and  Philoteria  (Polyb.  v.  70).  Strictly,  therefore, 
the  term  does  not  cover  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but 
was  made  to  do  so  when  it  was  ^vished  to  assert  or 
enforce  Syrian  claims  to  those  districts.  In  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iv.  1—4,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
the  fiscal  system  and  prob.  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  G.  are  distinct  from  those  of  Judsea  and 
Samaria.  In  the  civil  wars  between  the  sons  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  (B.C.  95-83),  C,  with  Damascus 

5 rob.  as  its  capital,  was  the  name  of  a  trans- 
ordanic  kingdom,  separate  from  that  of  Syria 
proper.  In  B.C.  47  Herod  was  appointed  by  Sextus 
Cassar  (Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  ix.  5 ;  Wars,  I.  x.  8),  and 
again  by  Cassius  in  B.C.  43  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  xi.  4  ; 
Wars,  I.  xi.  4),  military  governor  of  C.  ;  but  on 
neither  of  these  occasions  did  his  appointment 
carry  the  exercise  of  anv  authority  within  Judaea. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
COFFER  occurs  only  in  1 S  6«-  "• ",  and  the  Heb. 
term  i  n^N,  LXX  0ifjui),  of  which  it  is  the  tr°,  is  also 
found  nowhere  else.     From  the  fact  that  in  the 


above  passages  the  word  has  the  article,  some  have 
inferr«i  that  an  'argdz  was  an  appendage  to  every 
cart  ('ag/UUah),  but  this  is  not  necessary  (Driver, 
Hcb.  Text  of  Sam.  p.  43  f.).  The  'argdz  appears  to 
have  been  a  small  chest  which  contained  (?)  the 
golden  figures  sent  by  the  Philistines  as  a  guilt- 
offering.  (Cf.,  however,  the  LXX,  and  see  Well- 
hausen  and  Budde  on  the  text  of  the  passage.) 

J,  A-  Selbie. 
COFFIN.— See  Burial. 

COGITATION  (Dn  7»,  Wis  12",  Sir  17').- Not 

the  action  of  thinking,  but  the  thought  itseif.  C£. 
Hobbes  1628)  '  Being  terrified  with  the  cogitation, 
that  not  any  of  those  which  had  been  formerly 
sent  had  ever  returned.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

COIN See  Money. 

COL-HOZEH  (.Tth-^?  'seeing  all').— A  Judahite 
in  time  of  Xehemiiah  (Neh  3^*  11'). 

COLIUS  (A  KwXtoi,  B  KQyot),  1  Es  9=».— See 
Cautas,  Kelaiah. 

COLLAE.— 1.  The  collars  of  Jg  8«  {rfensi)  axe 

f olden  ear-drops,  RV  pendants.  2.  The  ref.  in 
ob  30"  is  to  the  coUar-band  (.":?)  of  the  under- 
garment or  coat  {kethOneth).  In  v."  the  symptoms 
of  high  fever  are  pierced  bones  and  gnawing  pains ; 
hence  in  v.'*  the  complaint  that  his  large  outer- 
garment  or  cloak  (sn:^),  in  which  he  vainly  tried  to 
sleep,  had  become  so  completely  soaked  through 
with  the  fever-sweats  that  it  clung  around  him  liie 
the  coUar  of  his  coat.  It  is  frequently  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  Job's  emaciated  condition, 
which  causes  his  outer  garment  to  cling  to  him 
like  the  neck  of  the  close-fitting  inner  tunic. 
Davidson  suggests  that  the  idea  may  be  that 
through  Job's  writhing  tmder  his  pains  his  clothes 
are  twisted  tightly  atout  him.  DUlmann  finds  a 
reference  to  the  unnatural  swelling  of  Job's  body 
by  elephantiasis,  till  his  garment  becomes  tight 
like  a  collar.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

COLLECTION  occurs  in  AV  of  2  Ch  24^- »  as  tr" 
of  nKcg  {mas'eth),  and  in  1  Co  16^  as  tr°  of  \ayia 
{log id,  a  dx'.  \ey.)  [all].  In  OT  the  reference  is  to 
the  tax  prescribed  in  Ex  30"- "  (P),  and  RV  more 
suitably  tr«  'tax.'  The  NT  reference  is  to  the 
collectfon  made  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Gentile  Churches 
for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  RV  retains  the  word 
and  also  substitutes  '  collections '  in  v.'  for  AV 
'  gatherings '  (where  the  same  Gr.  word  occurs  in 
the  plur.  \oylcu).  See  COMiinaox  3,  Tbibute- 
MoKEY.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

COLLEGE  (ruyp  ;  T.TX  2  K  22"  naaewd  ;  2  Ch 
34**  fiacurarai  ;  2eph  1^*  drb  ri}s  Sevrepas ;  Vulg. 
in  secunda).  —  This  word  properly  denotes  the 
'  second  quarter '  of  the  city ;  RV  '  the  second 
quarter,'  m.  '  Heb.  Mishneh ' — comp.  AVm  '  in 
the  second  part' ;  in  2  Ch  34^  AVm.  gives  also  '  the 
school.'  From  Zeph  1**,  where  the  term  occurs 
again  (AV  'the  second'),  it  appears  that  this 
quarter  of  Jerusalem  was  not  far  from  the  Fish- 
gate,  which  lay  on  the  north  or  north-west  of  the 
city  (Neh  3*  12®).  It  was  perhaps  first  enclosed 
within  the  waJls  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  (2  Ch 
33").  Probably  the  '  second  quarter '  lay  to  tiie 
west  of  the  temple-mount,  in  the  hollow  between 
this  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  hill, 
the  modem  Sion.  It  would  thus  occtipy  the  upper 
end  of  the  Tyropcean  Valley  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  XV. 
xi.  5). 

The  Tare.  Jonathan  on  2  K  22"  renders  by  n*3 
•qs^K,  ».«.  '  nouse  of  instruction.'  This  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  clearly  the  origin  of  the  rendering  '  college ' 
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in  the  AV.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  post-biblical  Heb.  word  Mishna,  which,  mean- 
ing originally '  repetition,'  devriputrii,  came  to  signify 
the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  especially  the  oral 
law.  H.  A.  White. 

COLLOP. — A  collop  is  a  slice  of  meat,  but  in 
Job  IS-'' '  he  .  .  raaketh  collops  of  fat  on  his  flanks,' 
it  is  used  in  the  now  obsolete  sense  (except  in 
dialects)  of  '  a  thick  fold  of  flesh  on  the  body  as 
evidence  of  a  well-fed  condition.'  Cf.  Fuller, 
Worthies,  i.  166,  '  Fat  folk  (whose  collops  stick  to 
their  sides)  are  generally  lazy.'        J.  Hastings. 

COLONY. — Colony  (KoKuvla,  a  literal  transcript 
of  the  Avell-known  Latin  designation)  occurs  in 
NT  only  at  Ac  16'^  where  it  is  applied  to 
Philippi.  The  Roman  colonies  belonged  to  three 
periods  and  classes  :  (I)  those  of  the  earlier  republic 
before  100  B.C. — the  burgess  and  Latin  colonies, 
which  served  as  curb-fortresses  and  influential 
centres  of  Roman  authority  in  conquered  or 
annexed  territory ;  (2)  those  of  the  Gracchan 
times  —  the  agrarian  colonies,  provided  as  an 
outlet  for  the  starving  and  clamorous  proletariat 
of  the  capital ;  and  (3)  those  of  the  Civil  wars 
and  the  Empire,  termed  military  colonies,  intended 
for  the  reception  and  settlement  of  soldiers  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  their  service  or  at  the  close 
of  war.  While  in  the  former  classes  the  colony 
was  initiated  by  a  formal  law  {lex),  and  carried 
out  by  a  commission  (generally  of  three),  the 
later,  or  military  colony,  was  established  simply 
by  the  imperator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  imperium, 
nominating  a  legate  to  give  effect  to  his  will.  To 
this  latter  class  Philippi  belonged.  It  had  already 
received  (as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  vii.  fr.  41)  some- 
thing of  this  character  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  the  adjoining  plain  in  the  year 
42  B.C.  ;  but  its  full  organization  as  a  colony  was 
the  work  of  Augustus,  who,  having  to  provide  for 
his  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31), 
gifted  to  them  (as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius,  li.  4) 
cities  and  lands  in  Italy  which  had  belonged  to 
partisans  of  Antonius,  and  transferred  most  of 
the  inhabitants  thereby  dispossessed  to  other 
quarters,  esp.  to  Dyrrhachium  and  Philippi.  The 
latter  thenceforth  bore,  in  inscriptions  and  on 
coins,  the  name  Colonia  Aug.  Jul.  Philippi  or 
Philippensis.  The  community  thus  constituted 
possessed  (Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  sec.  8)  the  privileged 
position  known  to  jurists  as  that  of  the  ius  Italicum, 
which  apparently  carried,  in  addition  to  the  right 
of  freedom  (libertas),  and  that  of  exemption  from 

Eoll-tax  and  tribute  (immunitas),  the  right  of 
olding  the  soil  in  full  owTiership  under  the  forms 
of  Roman  law  {ex  iure  Quiritinm).  (On  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  colonial  system,  see 
Marquardt,  Handb.  iv.  427 IF.,  on  the  military 
colonies,  pp.  449-56  ;  and  on  Philippi  in  particular, 
Mommsen,  OIL  ill.  i.  p.  120.) 

William  P.  Dickson. 
COLOSSI  {KoKoffffal)  was  an  ancient  city  of 
Phrygia  (very  important  in  early  history,  dwind- 
ling in  the  later  centuries  as  Laodicea  waxed 
greater),  overhanging  the  river  Lycus  (a  tributary 
of  the  Maeander)  on  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
It  was  distant  only  about  ten  miles  from  Laodicea 
and  thirteen  from  Hierapolis  ;  and  hence  the  three 
cities  formed  a  single  sphere  of  missionary  labour 
for  Epaphras,  an  inhabitant  of  C.  (Col  ^^^•^^). 
Churches  were  formed  in  these  three  cities  at  a 
very  early  period,  partly  by  the  work  of  Epaphras, 
but  also  through  tne  work  of  Timothy,  who  had 
evidently  come  into  personal  relations  with  C. 
(Col  V),  and  probably  of  other  preachers.  In 
Rev  1"  3'*  the  single  Church  of  Laodicea  must  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the   Churches  of  the 


whole  Lycus  valley.  Paul  himself  had  not  been 
at  Laodicea  or  at  C.  (Col  2').  C,  like  Laodicea 
(which  see),  stood  on  the  most  important  route  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Rom.  Empire  ;  it  was  therefore  a  place  where 
new  ideas  and  new  thoughts  were  always  likely  to 
be  simmering,  and  the  new  religion  seems  to  have 
developed  there  with  feverish  rapidity,  and  not  in 
a  direction  that  satisfied  St.  Paul.  During  his 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  the  report  which  was 
brought  to  him  by  Epaphras  of  the  religious  views 
and  practices  in  C.  called  forth  an  Epistle,  in  which 
he  rebuked  the  tendency  of  the  Colossians  to  stray 
from  the  straight  path  under  the  influence  partly 
of  Judaism  (observance  of  Sabbaths,  etc.,  Col  2'®; 
circumcision  hinted  at,  2"),  and  partly  of  a  species 
of  theosophic  speculation,  which  sought  to  find 
demonic  or  angelic  powers  intermediate  between 
the  supreme  unapproachable  God  and  human 
beings, — a  kind  of  speculation  springing  from  an 
attempt  to  express  the  ideas  of  Cliristianity  in  the 
terms  and  forms  of  the  philosophic  and  religious 
thought  current  in  Phrygia  and  in  Asia  generally. 
The  Judaic  elements  in  this  Colossian  development 
of  Christianity  show  that  Jewish  teachers  had 
visited  it,  and  that  Jewish  religion  and  thought 
had    influenced    the    population ;    and    from   the 

Sosition  of  the  city  such  influence  is  natural,  and 
ewish  traders  haa  probably  settled  in  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes  (especially  trade  in  the  beautiful 
wool  of  the  peculiar  colour  called  Colossinus,  per- 
haps dark  purple).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  an  actual  settlement  of  Jews  at  C.  as  colonists 
by  any  of  the  Seleucid  kings  ever  occurred  (as  is 
probable  or  certain  at  Laodicea,  Tarsus,  etc., 
which  see) ;  for  such  a  settlement  was  considered 
as  a  re-foundation,  and  was  usually  accompanied 
by  change  of  name.  Again,  the  semi-Gnostic  style 
of  Colossian  speculation  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Epistle  shows  that  the  Lycus  valley  was  the  seat 
of  some  philosophic  activity,  which  had  doubtless 
its  centre  at  Laodicea  (which  see),  but  extended  to 
the  other  cities.  The  same  kind  of  speculation 
long  clung  to  the  valley,  as  Theodoret  mentions 
in  the  5th  century  ;  and  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  Michael,  the  leader  of  the  host  of  anjjels, 
was  worshipped  as  the  great  saint  of  C.  (and  of  its 
later  representative  Chonaj),  and  a  legend  was  told 
of  his  appearance  to  save  the  city  from  a  great 
inundation.  C.  disappeared  from  history  during 
the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  being  too  much  exposed 
to  the  terrible  raids  of  the  Saracens ;  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  Chona?  (now  called  Chonas),  a  fortress 
about  three  miles  farther  south,  in  a  lofty  situa- 
tion, with  an  impregnable  castle  upon  the  st«ep 
slope  of  Mount  Cadmus  (summit  8013  ft.).  In  787 
Bishop  Dositheus  took  his  title  from  C,  but  had 
his  actual  home  in  Chonae  {iirla-Kovo^  KoKwraQiv  Ifroi 
XwvMv) ;  but  in  870  and  879  Samuel  was  bishop 
(afterwards  archbishop)  of  Chonre,  and  C.  had  been 
practically  forgotten. 

Colossaj  is  a  grecized  form  of  a  Phrygian  word 
(modified  to  give  an  apparent  meaning  in  Greek,  as 
if  connected  with  Ko\o<Tcr6s) ;  and  the  native  form  was 
more  like  KoXacrcral  (cf.  Abbott  on  Col  1^).  Hence  the 
ethnic  KoXao-o-aei^s  occurs  in  the  (not  original)  title  of 
the  Epistle,  and  in  several  Byzantine  lists  of  bishops. 
Ko\o<r<rTjv6s  is  the  invariable  ethnic  on  coins. 

LiTERATURK.— The  exact  site  of  C.  was  first  determined  by 
Hamilton,  Raearches  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  608 ;  Arundel  and 
other  travellers  had  previouslj'  visitied  the  modem  Chonas, 
and  believed  it  to  be  C.  The  situation  and  history  of  C.  and 
Chonse  are  very  fully  described  in  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia,  chs.  i.  and  vi.,  and  Ch.  in  the  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  six. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— This  Epistle 

forms  one  of  a  closely  connected  group  of  tnree. 

It  is  linked  on  the  one  hand  to  the  little  letter 

to  Philemon  by  the  group  of  personal  salutations 
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common  to  the  two,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ep.  to 
•  the  Ephesians '  by  a  remarkable  and  intricate 
community  of  contents,  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  letters  are  entrusted  to  the  same  messenger 
(4',  cf.  Eph  6^),  and  probably  by  an  express  refer- 
ence in  the  Colossians  to  the  sister  Epistle  under 
the  title  of  '  the  Ep.  from  Laodicea'  in  4'*. 

I.  AUTHOKSHIP  AXD  DATE. — The  various  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  during  the  present 
cent,  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  this  group 
of  Epp.,  and  the  particular  stage  in  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  (assuming  them  to  have  been 
written  by  him)  to  which  they  may  be  most  suit- 
ably assigned,  can  be  best  dealt  with  in  connexion 
witn  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephes.  (which  see).  For  the 
present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  (1)  that  the  ad- 
mitted dilferences  in  language,  style,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  doctrine,  between  this  group  of 
Epp.  and  those  of  the  central  period,  1  and  2  Co, 
Gal,  Bo,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  a 
diversity  of  authorship ;  and  (2)  that  two  facts, 
(a)  the  conversion  of  Onesimus,  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  could  hardly  have  had  access  to  St.  Paul  in 
CjBsarea,  and  (6)  the  remarkable  development  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ecclesia,  which  marks  Eph, 
make  it  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  the 
whole  group  was  written  from  Home  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Xeronian  persecution. 

II.  Destixatiox. — The  situation  of  Colossse 
and  the  chief  elements  in  its  population  have 
already  been  described  (see  CoLOSS.!:).  It  will  be 
enough  here  to  notice  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  proportion  of  resident  Jews  in  the  place, 
St.  Paul  treats  the  Church  throughout  as  specific- 
ally a  Gentile  Church  (1*^).  It  is  this  fact  which 
brings  them  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  and 
explains  the  tone  in  which  he  addresses  them. 
The  difficult  and  obscure  references  in  2**  rd  X"/*^ 
ypcupov  TMs  dirffuuriy  ft  fiv  vTeyarriov  iifup,  and  in  2* 
to  TO  ffTMXfui  Tov  Koffnov,  both  of  wMch  must  refer 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
are  not  really  inconsistent  with  this.  Language 
of  fundamentally  the  same  import  occurs  in  Gal 
3^  4^,  esp.  4*  (xTwx*  oTocxeZa  oTj  xdXti'  SjnifOew  5ov- 
Xewat  tfeXere).  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
only  way  by  which  a  Gentile  could  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  people  was  by  accepting 
circumcision  and  submitting  to  aU  the  ordinances 
of  the  law. 

St.  Paul's  language  in  the  Epistle  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Church  at  Colossae  had  not  been 
directly  founded  by  him,  and  that  he  was  person- 
aUv  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  its  members,  though 
inciividuals  among  them,  such  as  Philemon,  may 
have  met  him  during  his  long  stay  at  Ephesus, 
and  have  owed  their  conversion  to  mm. 

Ramsay's  interpretation  of  t*  iumfam  ftifn  (Ac  191)  would 
make  it'pi^li^^l^  ^^^  '^^  Paxil  bad  not,  even  on  his  third 
missiooary  journey,  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Lycus.  But  in 
any  case  there  is  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Ciharcfa 
in  "that  locality  at  the  time  of  that  journey,  and  still  leaa  of  any 
evangelistic  activity  of  St.  Paul's  there,  and  so,  by  whatever 
road  St.  Paul  reached  Epbesns,  there  is  nothing  in  Ac  incon- 
sistent with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Epistle. 

III.  Object  akd  Contexts. — The  object  of  this 
Ep.  is  to  bring  before  the  Colossians  a  true  ideal 
of  Christian  life  and  practice,  based  on  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  universe 
and  to  the  Church.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  in  Colossae  of  a  form  of  false  teaching, 
which,  under  the  garb  of  a  '  philosophy'  (2^),  was 
enticing  men  back  to  the  trammels  of  an  outward 
asceticism.  The  practices  to  which  reference  is 
made  (2'^=)  are  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  dis- 
tinctively Jewish.  And  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  put  forward  as  the  gateway  to  a  higher  state  of 
purification  than  that  which  was  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  believer.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent 
these  practices  were  connected  with  any  definitely 


formulated  metaphysical  or  cosmological  theories. 
The  term  '  philosophy,'  as  Hort  has  shown  (Juda- 
istic  Christtanity,  p.  120  ff.),  does  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  an  ethical  system.  Yet  the 
Colossians  were  in  danger,  actual  or  prospective 
(2*-  *),  of  doctrinal  error  respecting  the  Person  of 
Chrjjst.  And  some  of  St.  Paul's  language  regard- 
ing Christ's  relation  to  '  the  principailities  and 
powers  *  (1^  2*°)  would  gain  in  point  if  we  might 
suppose  that  a  speculative  justification  of  the 
'  worship  of  angels '  had  alreaJy  been  put  forward, 
invoh'ing  expressly  'either  a  limitation  of  His 
nature  to  the  human  sphere,  or  at  most  a  counting 
of  Him  among  the  angels.'  On  the  other  hand, 
sutetantially  similar  language  occurs  in  Eph  1", 
where  there  is  no  necessity  to  postulate  any 
polemic  reference.  And  it  is  nard  to  believe  that 
St.  Paid  would  have  contented  himself  with  this 
indirect  method  of  attack,  if  the  error  had  already 
taken  such  definite  shape.  In  any  case  there 
seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  postulating  a 
specifically  Gnostic  or  Oriental  (non-Jewish)  in- 
fluence on  the  Church  at  Colossae.  Above  all,  the 
later  Valentinian  usage  of  xXij/w/ia  throws  back  no 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  cardinal 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  Col  1^  2*  and  Eph 
1»  3«  4^3. 

The  key  to  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Ep.  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  the 
Person  and  the  Work  of  Christ  which  it  unfolds. 
Over  against  the  false  philosophy,  and  as  the 
assurance  of  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  genuine 
human  need  of  assistance  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  to  which  that  philosophy  appealed,  St.  Paul 
sets  the  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Image  of  the 
Invisible  God  (1"),  the  perfect  manifestation  in 
human  form  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  '  the  Mystery 
of  (rod '  (2"^),  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
Avisdom  and  knowledge.  Did  men  aspire  after  a 
new  ideal  of  moral  development?  Their  aspira- 
tions were  not  in  vain,  because  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  perfections  had  found  a  permanent  embodi- 
ment and  home  in  One  who  had  taken  our  nature 
upon  Him,  and  borne  and  bears  a  human  form 
(2*,  cf.  1^*).  Did  they  quail  before  the  material 
forces  of  this  world's  potentates  that  were  arrayed 
against  them,  or  lose  their  hold  of  the  in- 
herent dignity  that  belonged  to  them,  as  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven?  There  was  no  power  in  the 
universe  but  from  Him.  And  He  bad  revealed 
upon  the  Cross  the  impotence  of  all  the  powers 
that  had  set  themselves  in  array  to  thwart  His 

f)urposes  (2^).  The  evil  from  which  they  were 
onging  to  get  free  cltmg  so  close  that  it  might 
seem  almost  an  integral  part  of  their  being ;  and 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  anv  discipline  that 
would  set  them  free.  In  the  deatli  of  Christ  they 
could  attain  to  the  reality  of  that  deliverance  from 
the  corruption  of  their  nature  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  circumcision  (2"),  as  they  realized 
the  newness  of  life  which  was  theirs  by  union  with 
His  resurrection. 

The  following  analysis  may  help  to  bring  out 
the  sequence  of  thought,  and  to  show  how  this 
central  conception  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  of 
the  Epistle. 

A.  The  opening  section,  after  the  salatatioa  (vr.i-  >),  is  de- 
voted to  an  elaborately  expanded  thankaeiTii^  ^*^  ^  Vual 
singles  out  for  special  mention  the  fruitfomeaB  of  tbeknoirtei^ 
of  the  truth  amontr  the  Ctdonians  as  witnessed  fay  their  evan- 
grelist  E]pq>hras  ^^  and  prays  lor  a  forOier  development, 
springing  from  the  same  source,  to  take  practical  ^ect  in  walk- 
ing wortttOy  of  the  Ixwd,  as  tfaey  gire  tlunks  to  the  Father  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  pow^  of  darkaeaB  into  the  kiiigd«Mn 
of  the  Son  of  His  love  C-").  This  nitareace  to  the  Son  leads  to 
a  full,  though  condensed,  statement  of  the  office  of  the  Son — 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  univeise  as  the  source  and  goal,  and  the 
present  principle  of  coherence  for  all  creation  Q^'^  and 

(2>)  In  relation  to  the  Church  as  being,  now  in  Hu  risen  state. 
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not  only  the  ]>emianent  home  of  all  the  divine  perfections,  but 
also  the  oource  of  an  all-embracing  reconciliation  by  His  death 
(18-30)  _a  reconciliation  the  power  of  which  the  Colossians  had 
already  experienced,  and  which  would  not  fail  of  its  final  con- 
summation if  they  continued  as  they  had  beffun,  faithful  adher- 
ent* of  the  world-wide  gospel,  of  which  St.  Paul  was  in  a  special 
sense  the  minister. 

£.  This  Tiersonal  reference  forms  the  starting-point  of  the 
second  section  of  the  Ep.  (l»*-2»),  in  which  St.  Paul  introduces 
himself  to  his  correspondents,  explaining  his  unique  position  in 
relation  to  the  consuinniation  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  hearts  of  all  men  under  the  full  power  of  its 
influence  (1^&).  This  will  help  them  to  understand  the  interest 
that  he  takes  m  them  and  in  their  neighbours,  even  though 
they  had  never  met  in  the  flesh,  and  also  the  p^round  for  his 
prayer  for  their  enliglitenment  (2i»).  This  section  closes  with 
a  brief  warning  against  some  plausible  deceiver,  coupled  with  a 
renewed  assurance  of  his  close  sympathy  with  tliem,  and  his 
joy  in  their  constancy  (*-  6). 

C.  He  passes  now  to  a  series  of  special  exhortations  and 
warnings,  which  occupy  two  chapters  (26-46),  and  fall  into  five 
subdivisions. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  (26-19)  is  in  its  main  purpose  an  exhorta- 
tion to  retain  their  hold  on  and  to  develop  into  all  its  practical 
consequences  the  personal  relation  to  Christ  which  the  gospel 
had  made  known  to  them.  As  this  was  the  point  on  which  the 
Oolossians  had  most  to  fear  from  false  teachers,  the  exhortation 
(6.  7)  is  accompanied  by  an  explicit  warning  (8),  and  a  careful 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Christian  who  grasps  the 
true  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  assured  of  a  complete 
moral  development,  and  receives,  by  union  in  baptism  with  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  that  separation 
from  his  evil  nature  which  had  been  foreshadowed  by  circum- 
cision C*-!*).  In  the  light  of  this  thought,  the  attractiveness  of 
outward  observances  for  the  attainment  of  purity  and  the 
necessity  for  angelic  mediation  disappear  (16-19). 

(6)  In  the  second  subdivision  (220-34)  union  with  the  death  of 
Christ  is  shown  to  be  a  deliverance  from  formal  and  material 
restrictions,  and  union  with  His  resurrection  determines  the 
true  sphere  of  Christian  thought  and  lite. 

(c)  The  third  subdivision  develops  the  same  thought  in  its 
present  practical  application  to  moral  effort,  with  relation  (1)  to 
the  appetites  and  passions  (the  members  on  the  earth)  which 
need  to  be  done  to  death,  and  the  evil  habits  which  must  be 
stripped  off  (3811)  ;  and  (2)  to  the  new  graces  which  the  Chris- 
tian must  seek  to  acquire  (12-14),  and  the  new  principles  by  which 
he  should  regulate  his  practice  (15-17). 

(d)  The  fourth  subdivision  (318-41)  applies  the  new  principle 
to  the  fundamental  relations  of  family  life,  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

(e)  The  last  subdivision  (42-6)  contains  an  exhortation  to  per- 
severance in  prayer,  and  to  discretion  in  their  relations  with  the 
heathen  world. 

D.  The  letter  closes  with  a  commendation  of  the  messengers, 
Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  by  whose  hands  it  was  sent  (47-9),  and  a 
group  of  personal  salutations  (lO-iS). 

IV.  Integrity. — Now,  if  this  be  a  true  account 
of  the  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  letter,  there  is  little  room  left  for  questioning 
the  substantial  integrity  of  the  document  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,— Jeast  of  all  for  any  such 
theory  as  that  of  Holtzniann,  even  in  the  modified 
form  proposed  by  von  Soden,  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  its  most  characteristic  christological 

f)a88ages  have  been  added  by  an  interpolator.  The 
etter  must  clearly  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole.  Holtzmann's  theory  no  doubt  deserves  all 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  honest  and  scholarly 
workmanship.  But  it  has  failed  to  find  support 
even  in  the  land  in  which  it  was  produced.  And 
after  Sanday's  criticism  of  it  in  Smith's  DB^  no 
useful  end  would  be  served  by  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  it  here. 

There  remains,  however,  the  subordinate  ques- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  text.  And  here  it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  speak  with  confidence.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  notably  in  2^*  and  ^,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept  any  of  the 
attested  readings.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
accept  Hort's  conclusion  (App.  p.  127),  that  'this 
Epistle,  and  more  especially  its  second  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  ill  preserved  in  ancient 
times.'    And  it  may  well  be,  as  Sanday  has  sug- 

f;ested,  that  some  of  the  harshnesses  which  have 
ed  to  suspicion  of  interpolation  may  be  due  to 
primitive  corruptions  in  the  transmitted  text. 

LiTERATURB. — Of  Eng.  Comm.  the  most  complete  is  that  of 
Lightfoot,  whose  conclusions  should,  however,  be  carefully 
checked  by  reference  to  the  sections  in  JvdaiHie  Christianity, 
in  which  Ilort  examines  minutely  into  the  oharacteristics  of  the 


false  teaching  prevalent  at  Coloaas.  Other  commentaries:— 
Barry,  J.  LI.  Davies,  H.  C.  O.  Moule,  Maclaren,  T.  K.  Abbott,  and 
(German)  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange,  Meyer.  See  also  Pfleiderer, 
Urehrittenthum,  683  ;  von  Soden  (in  Jahrb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1895, 
pp.  820  ff.,  497  fl.,  672 fl.)  ;  Uoltzmann,  Krit.  d.  Eph.  u.  KoUmer- 
brieife;  Weizsiicker,  ApoH.  Age,  i.  218,  ii.  240 ff.,  383,  391,  and 
refer  to  the  Literature  at  end  of  Epiiksians. 

J.  O.  F.  MURIIAY. 

COLOUR  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'pretence'  or 
'  pretext,'  Ac  27**  '  under  c.  as  though  they  would 
have  cast  anchors '  (neXKbvTwv  iKnlvetv),  and  2  Mac 
3*  '  under  a  c.  of  visiting  the  cities '  (t^  iij.<pd(xet  «j 
itpodeiffuv).  Cf.  Greene  (1592)  'You  carry  your 
pack  but  for  a  coulour,  to  shadow  your  other 
villainies.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COLOURS.— In  his  Juventus  Mundi  (p.  540) 
Gladstone  sums  up  the  main  conclusions  of  his 
investigations  into  the  sense  of  colour  in  Homer 
(cf.  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  iii. 
457  ft.) : — '  1.  His  perceptions  of  colour,  considered 
as  light  decomposed,  though  liighly  poetical,  are 
also  very  indeterminate.  2.  His  perceptions  of 
light  not  decomposed  as  varying  between  light 
and  dark,  white  and  black,  are  most  vivid  and 
effective.  3.  Accordingly,  his  descriptions  of  colour 
generally  tend  a  good  deal  to  range  themselves  in 
a  scale  (so  to  speak)  of  degrees  rather  than  of 
kinds  of  light.'  v  ery  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  colour-sense  among  the  Hebrews.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia  the  colours  used  in  tlie  painting  and 
enamelling  of  walls  were  only  some  five  or  six  in 
number,  and  were  used  for  effects  of  brilliance 
rather  than  of  actual  representation  of  natural 
coloured  objects  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of 
Art  in  Chaldtea  and  Assyria,  vol.  ii.  p.  295). 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  pictorial  arts  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  unknown,  and  later  were  dis- 
couraged on  religious  grounds.  Dyeing  was  the 
only  art  connected  with  colours  known  to  them 
before  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  and  even  here  the 
result  rather  than  the  process  was  familiar.  Con- 
sequently, the  references  to  colour  in  the  oldest 
literature  are  very  simple.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  5^)  dj'ed  .stuffs  and  embroideries  (of  various 
colours)  are  mentioned  without  any  further  dis- 
tinction. In  the  Song  of  the  Bow  (2  S  1^),  '  scarlet ' 
raiment  is  the  gift  of  the  king.  In  the  '  Oldest 
Book  of  Hebrew  Hist.'  (JE),  the  only  colours  men- 
tioned are  black  (Gn  30=*2ff-),  white  (Gn  4Q^'\  scarlet 
(Gn  SS^**-  3»),  red  (Gn  25'^),  and  grey  (Gn  44*').  All 
these  are  used  of  natural  objects.  Later,  the  dyed 
wares  of  Phoenicia  were  introduced  and  largely 
used  among  the  Hebrews,  wliose  acquaintance 
with  colours  was  thus  enlarged,  though  at  no  time 
was  it  very  precise  in  its  nature  or  extensive  in  its 
comprehension. 

In  like  manner  the  symbolism,  of  colours  in  OT 
and  NT  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  classed  as  (a) 
literary,  (b)  apocalyptic,  (c)  ritual. 

(a)  Illustrations  of  the  first  use  will  be  found 
under  the  individual  colours.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  most  nations,  especially  in  poetical 
language. 

(6)  The  apocalyptic  use  of  colour  as  symbol  is 
found  in  a  simple  form  in  Zee,  in  a  more  developed 
in  Dn,  and  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

(c)  In  matters  pertaining  to  ritual  (esp.  in  the 
tabernacle),  colours  are  frequently  used,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  were 
used  symbolically,  or  that  they  were  other  than 
the  most  brilliant  colours  procurable  when  the 
descriptions  were  given.  They  are  only  thus 
mentioned  in  P  and  Ch.  In  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, in  the  1st  cent,  they  were  all  interpreted 
symbolically  by  Philo,  who  says  (dc  Vita  Mos. 
iii.  6)  that  they  represent  the  elements — fine 
flax  (white),  the  earth  ;  purple,  water ;  hyacinth 
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(blue),  air;    scarlet,   fire  (so  also  Jos.   Ant.   Ul. 
vii.  7). 

Black  is  used  in  OT  only  of  natural  objects. 
(1)  -ify  of  hair  Lv  13",  Ca  5",  horses  Zee  6*-*,  skin 
that  is  bomt  with  the  sun  Ca  1",  and  that  peels  off 
in  disease  Job  3(P.  (2)  ran  is  used  of  sheep  only 
Gu  30*^**,  and  is  rendered  in  LXX  by  ifxuit,  a 
word  denoting  the  greyness  of  twilight,  or  any 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  In  v.*>  it  is  an  inter- 
pohition.  (3)  The  verb  tib  (originally  '  to  be  dirty, 
foul  ■)  is  used  of  the  darkened  sky  Jer  4**,  I  K  18*, 
and  from  its  original  meaning  comes  to  signify 
mourning  Jer  S^  14*,  Ezk  31«,'Mal  3»  It  is  also 
used  of  the  dark  colour  of  ice-covered  wat«r  Job 
6^*.  In  Pr  7*  '  blackness  of  night '  is  literally  as  in 
KVm  '  pupU  of  eye  of  night.'  In  Ep.  Jer  (v.^)  faces 
are  blackened  (fiefu\afunit>oi)  by  smoke.  In  NT 
fukat  is  used  of  hair  Mt  5*,  of  norses  Kev  6*,  and 
especiallj;^  of  ink  2  Co  3'  etc.;  Tnf^oj  for  the  dark- 
ness of  night  He  12i«  (cf.  Dt  4"),  and  fo>os  for  the 
darkness  of  the  nether  world  2  P  2*  (cf.  Homer,  U. 
xxi.  56).  It  is  used  sjrmbolically  for  affliction  and 
death  Zee  6*"*  ('famine  in  consequence  of  a  siege,' 
cf.  Hitzig-Steiner's  Comm.),  La  4*,  and  as  above 
for  '  mourning '  generally  ^lal  3". 

Blue  (n!???,  LXX  OdKivdos,  6\or6p<f>vpot  only  in 
Xu  4",  cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  \*in.  iiL  13).  In  NT  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  colour.  In  Assyr.  the  word 
ta-kil-tu  occurs  in  several  inscriptions  (Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Hwb.  p.  706).  This  colour  seems  to  have 
been  a  violet-purple  as  distinguished  from  jprix 
(see  PtTKPLE),  but  even  in  early  times  there  was 
CTeat  indefiniteness  in  its  use  (cf.  Talm.  Bab. 
Maiachoth  44*,  and  for  use  of  voKwdos  and  hya- 
cinthits  in  classical  writers  see  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of 
Bibl.  Lit.'  i.  40  f.).  It  was  obtaiued  from  a  shell- 
tish  found  on  the  Phoen.  coast  attached  to  the 
rocks.  The  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Dt  33^' 
calls  it  phr,  and  this  is  usually  identified  with 
Hdix  ianthina.  (For  other  purple-producing  shell- 
fish see  PuKPLE.)  Blue  was  used  often  with 
purple  (see  below)  and  scarlet  (see  Scablet)  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26^),  the  veU  of  the 
ark  (26*1),  the  screen  of  the  tent-door  (26^8),  the 
screen  of  the  gates  of  the  court  (27^*),  parts  con- 
nected vrith  the  ephod  (28),  the  mitre  (28^),  and 
the  girdle  (39^)  of  the  priest,  also  in  the  coverings 
of  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  candlesticks,  the 
golden  altar,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
(Nu  4).  A  cord  of  blue  was  to  be  put  on  the 
fringes  or  tassels  of  the  Israelites'  garments  (Nu 
lo^).  In  the  veU,  before  the  hoUest  place  in 
Solomon's  temple,  blue  was  in\\Tought  ^\-ith  purple 
and  crimson  according  to  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  3'*). 
It  was  also  used  in  the  clothing  of  idols  (Jer  10*). 
In  Ezk  it  is  the  colour  of  the  clothing  of  young 
Assyr.  nobles  (23*),  and  in  his  description  of  the 
luxury  of  Tyre,  awnings  of  blue  and  purple  were 
their  coverings  on  ships ;  and  bales  of  blue  and 
broidered  work  were  among  their  merchandise 
(27'-  **).  Hangings  of  white  and  blue  cloth  figure  in 
the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  1^),  and  royal  apparel 
is  of  blue  and  whit«  (Est  8").  In  Pr  20»  the  AV 
'  blueness  of  a  wound '  is  correctly  given  in  RV  as 
'  stripes  that  wound.' 

Crimsox  is  identical  with  scarlet.  It  occurs  in 
KV  only  in  Is  l^-  as  tr.  of  pVw  (see  Scarlet),  and 
in  2  Ck  2'-"  3"  for  ^'tns,  which  seems  to  be  a 

Persian  word,  from  ^S  *a  worm,'  and  thus  equiva- 
lent to  ni-^rjt  (cf.  Ges-Buhl.).     See  separate  art. 

Green  (in  Heb.  various  derivatives  of  the  root 
pT,  cf.  Assyr.  araku,  '  to  be  pale '  [Delitzsch,  Assyr. 
Hwb.  p.  243].  Gr.  x^wp^s)- — It  is  used  exclusively  of 
vegetation  Gn  1»  9*,  Mk  6»,  Rev  8^  9*  etc. 
Greenish,  P1i;i],  that  is,  inclining  to  yellow,  is  used 
of  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  skin  or  garment  Lv  13^ 
14*7.     ■J'ljg  g^jQg  ^orj  jg  Qgg(j  Qf  goj^i  pg  ggi3  (jjy 


'  yellow ').  In  the  many  other  passages  where  the 
word  •  green '  occurs  in  RV,  the  Heb.  equivalent 
contains  no  reference  to  colour. 

Gkey  is  used  only  of  'grey  hair,'  Heb.  .t?t 
Gn  44"  etc. 

Purple  (LXX  and  NT  Top(f>Apa,  rvp^tvpoOt,  Heb. 
}Sf)K,  Aram.  •»;:?"»><,  Assyr.  Argamannu,  Del.  Assyr. 
Hwb.  p.  129). — This  was  a  precious  dye  of  a  red- 
purple  colour  obtained  from  the  shell-fish  Murex 
truHculus,  near  Tyre,  and  Murex  brandaris  on  the 
shores  of  Taranto  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  long  monopolized  the 
sale  (and  perhaps  the  preparation)  of  it,  not  only 
on  their  own  coasts,  but  on  those  of  the  '  isles  of 
Elishah'  (ace.  to  Targ.  on  Gn  10*= Italy,  more 
probably = Greece,  '"fiXXds ;  cf.  Smend's  Comm.),  Ezk 
27*,  and  in  the  manufactories  of  Syria  (Ezk  27"). 
In  later  times  the  dye  was  sold  (and  manu- 
factured ?)  in  Asia  (Ac  16"),  and  in  Pliny's  time  in 
the  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  and  Madeira 
(HN  ix.  36,  vL  36 ;  cf.  Strabo,  835).  For  other 
methods  of  preparing  purple  see  Vitruvius,  vii.  13, 
14.  Purple  was  used — generally  in  combination 
with  blue  and  scarlet — in  the  curtains  and  veils  of 
the  tabernacle,  in  certain  parts  of  the  priests'  dress 
and  ornaments,  and  alone  in  the  cloth  spread  on 
the  altar  (Ex  26-28.  35.  39,  Nu  4",  cf.  Sir  45"),  also 
in  Solomon's  temple  (see  Blue).  It  was  especially 
the  colour  used  in  the  raiment  and  trappings  of 
royalty.  The  kings  of  Midian  wore  ptirple  raiment 
( Jg  8'^),  so  did  the  royal  courtiers  of  Persia  (Est 
8>*),  of  Babylon  (Dn  5'-'«-  ®j,  and  of  Syria  (2  Mac 
4^).  The  fittings  of  Solomon's  palanquin  (Ca  3") 
and  the  cords  in  the  hangings  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus  (Est  1*)  were  of  purple ;  and  the  absence 
of  this  colour  from  the  dress  of  the  all-powerful 
Romans  was  noted  with  surprise  (1  !Mac  8"). 
Purple  is  thus  the  sign  of  royalty  and  nobility  (Pr 
31-,  Rev  17*  18^  ^*j,  and  hence  it  is  used  in  the 
dressing  of  idols  (Jer  10®,  Ep.  Jer^).  A  purple 
robe  was  put  on  our  Lord  in  mockery  before  his 
crucifixion  (Mk  15^'^  [xoptpvpop^,  Jn  19*  [i/iartov 
rop<pivpovv\  but  Mt  27'-*  reads  'scarlet'  [xXa/tt^ 
KOKKdrq¥\).  In  Ca  7^  the  brilliance  of  the  hair  is 
compeired  with  that  of  purple  (see  Graetz,  Comm. ). 

Red  (DTK  and  'fcrvK  ;  for  other  words  see  below, 
LXX  and  NT  rvfipot,  wppdinji,  rvppii^oip.  In  Assyr. 
the  root  culm  is  used  for  dark-red  as  of  blood 
[Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Hicb.  p.  26]). — This  colour  is  in 
most  passages  used  of  natural  objects,  as  of  pottage 
Gn  2^,  a  heifer  Nu  19^,  water  discoloured  2  K  3^, 
wine  Pr  23"  (cf.  RVm  to  Ps  75*,  Heb.  t?.-),  horses 
Zee  1*  6*,  Rev  6*,  the  face  red  with  weeping  Job 
16i«  (RVm),  and  the  sky  Mt  16-*.  But  it  was 
also  artificially  produced  (Flinders  Petrie  says  that 
red-dyed  leather  was  made  in  Egypt  before  B.C. 
3000).  Ranis'  skins  dyed  red  were  used  for  the 
covering  of  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle  Ex  25*  35^-  ^ 
3619  39-4  jggg  Tabernacle).  Garments  dyed  red 
are  mentioned  in  Is  63-.  In  Nah  2*  the  words 
'  made  red '  mean  dyed  red  according  to  Ox/.  Heb. 
Lex.  and  Siegfried-fetade,  but  '  lit  up  by  the  sun ' 
(cf.  1  Mac  6^)  according  to  Hitzig-Steiner's  Comm. 
In  Gn  49"  the  word  translated  '  red '  means  '  duU ' 
(cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  to  "V^r'j  *"^  Assyr.  akoUu),  and 
in  Est  1*  '  red '  is  either  '  porphyry '  (RVm,  cf. 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  to  ct;)  or  malachite  (Ryssel's  Com- 
mentary). In  one  passage  (Wis  13",  see  Ver- 
iULIOX)  it  is  the  RV  rendering  of  epudr/rai. 

A  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour  is  expressed 
by  the  word  reddish  (z-^ti?),  used  of  leprous  spots 
on  the  flesh  Lv  13,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  house  Lv 

Scarlet  (j?^,  "jJ^,  "ff,  and  very  commonly  nsVin 
'y,  LXX  and  NT  k6kkipos.  See  also  CRIMSON). — 
j?Stb  denotes  the  source  of  the  colour,  '5p  the  brilliance 
of  it(cf.  Pliny,5A'xxxiii.40,  'Coccinitor';  Martial, 
X.  76, '  coceo  'mn\iofitlget ').    It  is  an  artificial  colour 
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obtained  from  the  female  of  an  insect  (Coccus  ilicis) 
which  is  found  attached  to  a  species  of  oak,  and 
forms  a  berry-like  protuberance  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry-stone.  It  was  found  chiefly  in  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  South  Europe.  The  poor  of  Spain 
at  the  time  of  Pliny  paid  half  their  tribute  by  means 
of  this  insect  (UN  wi.  12).  In  OT  scarlet  is  used 
chiefly  of  thread  (Gn  SS^-^  Jos  2'8- 2'),  cloth  (Nu 
4*,  2  S  l'-"),  and  wool  (He  Q^*).  In  the  coverings  of 
the  tabernacle  it  was  used  sometimes  alone  Nu  4", 
oftener  with  purple  and  blue  Ex  26^-  '^  etc.  So 
also  in  the  dress  of  the  priests  Ex  28*  etc.,  cf.  Sir 
45".  In  ordinary  life  scarlet  clothing  was  a  sign 
of  prosperity  2  S  1",  Pr  3P\  La  4».  Its  brilliance 
made  it  a  source  of  attraction  Jer  4^,  and  led  to 
the  figurative  use  for  what  was  glaring  Is  P". 
Once  only  it  is  used  of  a  natural  object,  when  the 
lips  are  compared  to  a  thread  of  scarlet  Ca  4*. 

SoREEL  (pniP')  occurs  once  of  horses  in  Zee  1^ 
where  LXX  translates  by  \pap6%,  'dappled  grey,'  cf. 
6»  (LXX). 

Vermilion  (Heb.  -vpv,  Gr.  /n/Xros  [but  iv  ypa<f>iSi 
in  Ezk]). — A  pigment  used  among  the  Assyrians  (for 
refl".  see  Smith,  DB  i.  623).  Rooms  were  painted 
with  it  Jer  22",  images  of  the  Chaldfeans  are  por- 
trayed on  a  wall  with  it  in  a  description  in  EzTc 
23",  and  wooden  idols  are  smeared  with  it  in  Wis 
13".  The  Vulg.  translates  by  sinopide  in  Jer, 
coloribus  in  Ezk,  and  rubrica  in  Wis.  Virgil  (Eel. 
X.  26  f.)  and  Pliny  (^iV  xxxv.  45,  cf.  xxxiii.  36) 
describe  Roman  images  of  deities  thus  adorned. 

White. — In  OT  the  most  usual  word  employed 
is  \^h,  LXX  \€vk6s.  It  is  used  of  such  objects  as 
snow  Is  P*,  milk  Gn  49^^,  manna  Ex  16''^  horses 
Zee  1^  6^-  ^,  and  leprous  hair  Lv  13.  Lebanon 
seems  to  have  received  its  name  either  from  the 
white  snow  on  its  summits  or  the  limestone  of 
which  it  was  composed  (see  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das 
Paradies,  p.  103).  In  Ca  S^**  the  word  ns  '  white ' 
(RV)  denotes  dazzling,  and  in  Dn  7**  a  late  word 
■fin  is  used  of  raiment.  The  same  root  is  used  in 
the  word  translated  '  white  bread '  Gn  40^*.  In 
NT  Xei;«6s  is  used  of  natural  objects  and  of  linen, 
but  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  purity  or  innocence 
and  holiness,  as  in  the  Transfiguration,  or  of  angels 
Jn  20^^,  etc.,  the  saints  Rev  6",  or  the  throne  of 
God  Rev  20",  or  of  victory  Rev  6^  19"- "  (cf.  Virgil, 
Aen.  iii.  537  f.). 

Yellow  (3in>f,  ^avOL^oviya)  is  used  in  OT  only  of 
the  hair  in  leprous  sores  Lv  1330.32.36  (^y^;  ggg 
Greenish).  In  Est  1"  the  Avord  -i-n  tr**  'yellow'  in 
RV,  '  alabaster '  in  RVm,  probably  means  '  pearl ' 
or  '  mother-of-pearl'  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Ges-Buhl 
under  "n)- 

In  addition  to  the  words  denoting  specific  colours, 
there  are  a  few  used  in  OT  to  indicate  a  mixture, 
generally  of  black  and  white.  The  chief  of  these 
are :  1.  Speckled  nipj,  literally  dotted  or  spotted, 
used  of  slieep  and  goats,  Gn  30.  31.  In  Jer  12^  it 
is  used  of  birds  and  is  a  tr.  of  yny,  lit.  '  dyed. '  2. 
Spotted  K'Vp,  i.e.  covered  with  patches,  Gn  30.  The 
same  Heb.  word  is  used  in  Ezk  16^*  of  high  places, 
and  is  translated  in  RV  '  decked  with  divers 
colours.'  3.  Ringstraked  ^ipy,  marked  with  rings 
or  bands  Gn  30.  31.  4.  Grisled  nn?,  marked  with 
white  spots  resembling  hail,  used  of  he-goats  Gn 
31i»-  ^^  of  horses  Zee  e^- «. 

In  Jg  5^  the  word  c'y?v  is  tr.  '  of  divers  colours ' 
in  RV,  or  '  dyed  garments '  in  RVm  (cf.  also  under 
Speckled).  The  word  nap-i  is  tr.  '  of  divers 
colours '  in  1  Ch  29^,  of  precious  stones,  similarly  in 
Ezk  17'  of  feathers.  In  other  places  it  is  gener- 
ally translated  '  broidered  worn.'  It  is  derived 
from  a  root  which,  according  to  Fleischer,  origin- 
ally meant  to  make  a  thing  many-coloured  by 
engraving,  drawing,  writing,  or  broidering. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

COLT  is  not  applied  in  the  Bible  to  tlie  young 


horse,  but  to  the  young  ass,  and  once  (Gn  32"*)  to 
the  young  camel.  Outside  the  Bible  it  is  not 
applied  to  the  young  of  any  animal  but  the  horse. 
See  A.SS.  J.  Hastings, 

COME. — 1.  Come  about,  i.e.  '  come  round,'  either 
lit.  2  Ch  13'*  'Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment  to 
c.  about  behind  them'  (3cn) ;  or  fig.  1  S  I*  'when 
the  time  was  c.  about'  (D'5;n  nisipn'?  on  the  return  of 
the  days).  2.  Come  again,  i.e.  'come  back'  (see 
Again),  as  Jg  15^"  'when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit 
came  a.  and  he  revived'  (2W).  3.  Come  at,  (1) 
'come  near,'  'reach,'  Dn  6^  'the  lions  had  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  in 
pieces  or  ever  thev  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den' ; 
Lk  8^'  '  they  could  not  c.  at  him  for  the  crowd ' ; 
(2)  '  come  near,'  '  touch,'  Nu  6*  '  he  shall  c.  at 
no  dead  body '  (RV  '  c.  near  to ') ;  (3)  so  as  to  have 
sexual  intercourse.  Ex  19"*  'c.  not  at  your  wives' 
(RV  'c.  not  near  a  woman'),  i.  Coyne  by,  'come 
near,'  esp.  so  as  to  get  hold  of,  Ac  27'*  'we  had 
much  work  to  c.  by  the  boat'  (RV,  'we  were  able, 
with  difficulty,  to  secure  the  boat') :  cf.  Pref.  to 
AV  'Translation  it  is  .  .  .  that  removeth  the 
cover  of  the  well,  that  we  may  c.  by  the  water ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  ill.  i.  125 — 

'  Love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by.' 

5.  Come  in,  'enter  upon,'  'begin,'  Ro  11*''  'until 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  c.  in'  (dffipxoiMi). 
Cf.  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV.  V.  iii.  52— 

' Now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night' 

For  the  phrase  'He  that  should  come'  (4 
ipx6tievos,  RV  '  he  that  cometh  ')  see  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Messiah.  And  for  the  Second  Coming  see 
Parousia.  J.  Hastings. 

COMELY,  COMELINESS.— These  words,  now 
slightly  archaic  in  any  sense,  are  quite  obsol.  in 
the  sense  of  moral  fitness  or  beauty,  a  meaning 
which  they  have  a  few  times  in  EV,  as  Ps  33' 
'praise  is  c.  for  the  upright.'  Dr.  Murray  (Oxf. 
Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  thinks  the  earliest  meaning  of 
' comely '  may  hiive  been  'delicately  fashioned,' so 
that  we  may  compare  Jer  6^  '  the  c.  and  delicate 
one,  the  daughter  of  Zion.'  But  the  usage  of  AV 
(foil,  by  RV)  gives  us:  (1)  Befitting,  Ec  5'8  'it  is 
good  and  c.  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour' ;  1  Co  II"  '  is  it  c. 
that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered?' (irp^irei, 
RV  '  is  it  seemly  ? ').  (2)  Pleasing  to  the  eye, 
because  befitting.  Job  41'=^  'his  c.  proportion' 
(Amer.  RV  'goodly  frame');  Ezk  27'"  'they  set 
forth  thy  comeliness'  (17").  Then  (3)  handsome, 
beautiful,  majestic  (the  distinction  'might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful '  being  quite 
modern),  Ca  6*  'Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as 
Tirzah,  c.  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners' ;  Is  53'-'  ' he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.' 

J.  Hastings. 

COMFORT  (ncnj,  D'Dnjn,  wapd-KX-nais  *). — The  state 
of  relief  from  trouble,  or  the  means  of  solace.  In 
OT  the  evils  to  which  the  consolations  of  God  are 
most  characteristically  opposed  are  the  calamities  of 
the  chosen  people,  while  m  NT  the  divine  comfort  is 
mainly  represented  as  enabling  the  individual  Chris- 
tian to  endure,  and  even  to  rejoice  under,  the  natural 
ills  of  human  life  and  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  faithful  are  subjected.  As  the  sources  of  comfort 

•  In  AV,  x».pti»Xr,iri(  is  tr. '  consolation  '  in  Lk  22*  6S*,  Ac  43« 
1531  (m.  'exhortation '),  Ro  155,  2  Co  l*-  6-  7  74  77,  ph  21,  2  Th 
2i«,  PhilemT,  He  6i8 ;  'comfort'  in  Ac  ftii,  Ro  15*,  2  Co  1»- ■» 
7*- 13  ;  '  exhortation  '  in  Ac  1315,  Ro  128, 1  Co  14»,  2  Co  8i7, 1  Th  23, 
1  Ti  413,  He  125  1322  ;  and  '  intreaty  '  in  2  Co  8*.  RV  changes 
'  consolation '  into  '  comfort,'  except  in  Lk  2*5  6**,  Ac  1531, 
He  618  (encouragement),  Ac  438  ('  exhortation ,'  m.  '  consolation  '), 
and,  except  in  1  Co  14',  keeps  '  exhortation  '  where  AV  haa  it 
(Ro  128  '  exhorting '). 
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are  mentioned  the  word  of  God  (Ps  1 19*),  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  (Ps  119™),  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  9>»), 
the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of  Christ  (2  Ck>  1', 
Ph  2' ),  God  the  Father  (2  Co  1*).  The  OT  comfort  of 
the  individual  is,  in  the  main,  hope  in  the  eventual 
manifestation  of  the  retributive  justice  of  God  ;  of 
the  nation,  the  prophetic  promise  of  the  deliverance, 
purification,  and  exaltation  of  Israel.  The  NT 
doctrine  specially  emphasizes  as  comfort  (a)  under 
sorrow  for  sin,  that  it  works  repentance  (2  Co  7") ; 
(6)  under  aiHiction,  that  it  is  a  paternal  discipline, 
a  token  of  the  dix-ine  love,  designed  to  purify  the 
character  of  the  suflerer  (He  12),  and  to  qualify 
for  ministration  (2  Co  1*) ;  while,  generally,  it  con- 
trasts the  present  suflFerings,  as  temporary  and 
light,  with  the  future  joys  of  the  redeemed,  as 
eternal  and  weighty  (2  Co  4^^).  The  divine  com- 
forts are  strong  (He  6*^),  all-embracing  (2  Co  1'), 
and  everlasting  (2  Th  2^%    See  Paraclete. 

W.  P.  Patebsox. 
COMFORTER.— See  Paeaclete. 

COMING  OF  CHRIST.— See  Pahousia. 

COMMANDMENT.— The  distinction  bet.  'com- 
mand,' the  order  of  a  secular  authority,  and 
'  commandment,'  a  divine  charge,  is  modem.  In 
older  Eng.  we  find,  e.g.,  Rogers  (1642)  saying,  'As 
Papists  have  done  with  the  second  Command ' ; 
and  in  A V  '  commandment '  is  freely  used  for  the 
orders  of  a  king  or  other  secular  power.  Thus, 
Est  2^ '  Esther  did  the  commandment  of  Mordecai '  ; 
Mt  15*  '  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men'  (4vrd\aaTa,  RV  'precepts');  Ac  25^  'at 
Festus'  commandment  Paul  was  brought  forth' 
(RV  'at  the  command  of  Festus').  To  give  com- 
mandnient  is  an  archaic  phrase  often  us^  for  the 
simple  vb.  '  to  command,'  and  even  '  to  give  in 
commandment'  Ex  34**  (."n?).  The  vb.  to  command 
is  itself  used  in  many  obsol.  constructions.  Besides 
the  mod.  use  to  command  one  to  do  a  thing,  or  a 
thing  to  be  done,  we  find  '  c.  to  do '  without  the 
person,  Ac  5**  '  Gamaliel  .  .  .  c«*  to  put  the  men 
forth.'  Sometimes  the  pers.  only  is  mentioned,  as 
Gn  IS^**  '  he  will  c.  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him ' ;  sometimes  the  thing  only,  as  Ps  133* 
'  there  the  Lord  c^  the  blessing ' ;  or  the  pers.  auid 
thing  without  the  infin.  as  1  S  21"^  '  the  king  hath 
c***  me  a  business.'  The  subst.  'command'  occurs 
once  in  AV,  Job  39^  '  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at 
thy  c.  ? '  and  only  one  earlier  occurrence  is  found 
in  Eng.  literature,  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  IV.  iiL  5 — 

'  One  that  attends  your  Ladyship's  oomiaand.' 

For  the  Ten  Commandments  see  Decalogue. 

J.  Hastings. 
COMMEND,  COMMENDATION.— To  c.  is  now  to 
approve  of,  speak  well  of,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  AV,  as  Gn  12^*  'The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  <f^  her  before  Pharaoh '  ("jSirt 
RV  'praised') ;  Pr  12*  'A  man  shall  be  c*^  ace.  to 
his  wisdom'  C^jn) ;  Ec  S^'  '  I  c«*  mirth'  (nj?) ;  Lk 
16*  'the  Lord  c«^  the  unjust  steward'  {^aip^u). 
But  in  older  Eng.  '  c'  also  signified  (1)  to  present  a 
person  or  thing  to  another  as  worthy  of  approval 
(mod.  recommend) :  thus,  Ro  16^  '  I  c.  unto  you 
Phoebe,  our  sister '  {<rvrl<rrn/u.  *  So  3'  5*,  2  Co  3^  4-  5^^ 
1012.  labis  12U) ;  1  Co  88  'meat  c"'^  us  not  to  God' 
{■rapi<n~nfu).  In  this  sense  is  commendation  used, 
2  Co  3»fr«  [all],  'epistles  of  c'  (2)  To  entrust,  Lk 
23*  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  c.  my  spirit,'  and  Ac 
14S3  2033  (all  -wapaTieiifu).  Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
V.  i.  17—. 

'  I  lore  yon  ; 
And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 

•  On  the  meanings  of  this  verb  see  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  3*, 
where,  as  in  5*.  the  meaning  is  rather  '  prove,' '  establish.' 


COMMENTARY Thus  RV  translates  midhrdsh 

(trno,  AV  '  story ')  in  the  only  passives  in  which 
that  word  is  found,  2  Ch  13-"  24A 

'The  term  Midrtuh,'  says  Driver  (LOT^  497),  'is  ooounon  in 
post-BibL  literature.  Daraih  is  "  to  search  out,"  "  investigate," 
"explore";  as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  discover  or  develop  a 
thought  not  apparent  on  the  siirface, — for  instance,  the  hidden 
meaning  of  a  word,  or  the  particulars  implied  by  an  allusion 
(e.g.  wtukt  Abraham  did  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  what  Eldad  and 
Medad  said  when  ibej  prophesied,  the  circumstances  of  Moaes* 
death,  etC-X  The  Midrash  may  be  defined  as  an  imaginative 
development  of  a  thought  or  theme  sogj^ested  by  Scripture, 
especially  a  didactic  or  homiletic  exposition,  or  an  ediQring 
religious  story  (Tobit  and  Susanna  are  thus  MidratMm).' 

The  two  Midrashim  of  OT  are  (1)  'The  Midrash 
of  the  Prophet  Iddo'  (2  Ch  13**),  and  (2)  'The 
Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kings '  (24^).  They  were 
probably  didactic  developments  of  the  historical 
narratives  we  possess,  making  use  of  these  narra- 
tives to  emphasize  some  religions  truth ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  their  titles.  See 
under  Chroxicles.  J.  Hastings. 

COMMERCE.— See  Tradb. 

COMMON.— 1.  Following  the  Gr.  {KotpSs),  c.  is 
used  in  NT  in  two  chief  senses.  1.  That  is  'c* 
which  is  shared  by  all,  as  Ac  2"  4**  '  they  had  all 
things  c' ;  Tit  1*  'Titus,  mine  own  son  after  the 
c.  faith' ;  Jude'  'the  common  salvation.'  2.  That 
which  is  common  to  all  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  few  ;  whence  the  applica- 
tion to  the  religious  practices  of  the  heathen  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Jews  ;  or  of  the  ordinary 
people,  'the  people  of  the  land'  (n?'l^  "^5^)5  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Pharisees — i.e.  ceremonially 
unclean.  Thus  Ac  10^*- "  '  But  Peter  said.  Not  so, 
Lord  ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  c.  or 
unclean.*  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the 
second  time,  What  God  hath  cleansed  {eKoffdpure), 
that  call  not  thou  c'  (<n>  firi  k<Avov,  RV  '  make  not 
thou  c.').  In  this  sense  c.  is  twice  (1  S  21*-*)  the 
tr.  of  Heb.  h6l  (never  tr^  by  kow<k  however  in  LXX, 
but  always  by  ^^ijXoj),  elsewhere  rendered  in  AV 
'  unholy '  (Lv  W)  or  '  profane '  (Ezk  22^  42»  44*» 
48"  [all]),  but  by  RV  always  '  common.' 

2.  In  Lv  4"  we  find  the  expression  '  the  c.  people.' 
The  Heb.  (nw  ^I*  '«»*  hd'drez)  is  lit.  'the  people 
of  the  land,'  and  is  so  tr*  Gn  23^  (where  it  describes 
the  Hittites),  2  K  W^'^^  W^  2P^  Jer  1^*,  Ezk  T-''. 
The  phrase  was  chosen  by  the  Pharisees  to  describe 
the  people  dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land  who  were 
not  9aberim.  See  under  Pharisees,  and  consult 
the  foil,  literature  on  the  subject — 

LrrKRATTRE.— Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  8.  ^  ff . ;  Euenen,  ReL  of 
lir.  iii.  251 ;  Graetz,  Hitt.  of  Jeic*  iL  152,  367,  iiL  114 ;  Eder»> 
heim,  Je»us  the  Mettiah  L  85,  230;  Chwolson,  Da*  Utzte 
Pamihmahl  OtritH  p.  73  n;  Montefiore,  Hibb.  Leet.  497  If.  ; 
Friedlander,  Zur  EnUAehvmgsgetdi,  de»  ClaitUnthum*,  ch.  L 

3.  For  'common  hall'  Mt  27"  see  Pb^TORIUM. 
In  Ac  5**,  '  the  c.  prison,'  c.  is  used  in  the  old  sense 
of  public.  This  is  after  Wyclif,  who  tr.  Volg.  in 
custodia publico ,  'in  comun  Kepvng' (1388  'in  the 
comyn  warde').  Cf.  Eng.  Gilds  (1467),  391,  '  That 
no  citezen  be  putt  in  comyn  prisone,  but  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  halTe  benethforth ' ;  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Ac  17^  'Paul  stode  on  the  myddes 
of  the  comon  place ' ;  Latimer's  Serm.  p.  326,  '  I 
told  you  the  diversity  of  prayer,  namely,  of  the 
common  prayer,  and  the  private ' ;  and  '  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.'    See  Prisox. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

*  RV  gives  '  a  and  unclean,'  reading  xiw  »>}  mamtrnfr— 
with  edd.,  instead  of  TR  x.  ii  kx.  Nevertheless  atait  and 
iuiiBtLfTt  have  the  same  meaning.  The  classical  passage  is  Mk 
72,  xMimii  xvf't  rtur'  imr  itirru;,  'with  defiled  (AVm,  BVm 
'  common  0,  that  is,  imwashen,  hamls.'  With  which  cf.  w.  is.  19, 
wiiere  Jesus  says,  'whateoever  from  wittiont  g^th  into  the 
man,  it  cannot  d^le  him'  (ul-rit  xMtSrtu,  lit.  'make  him  c'); 
and  St.  Mark  adds  the  comment,  '[this  he  said],  m«iring  all 
meats  clean '  (niBmfH^).    See  Page  on  Ac  Ifti-*. 
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COMMUNE.  —  In  its  earliest  use  'commune' 
(wliich  had  the  same  origin  as  '  common')  signified 
to  make  common  property,  to  share.  This  may  be 
either  by  giving,  as  Wyclif's  tr.  of  Ph  4"  '  Ye  han 
don  wel,  comunynge  to  my  tribulacioun ' ;  or  by 
rccciinng,  as  his  tr.  of  2  .In  "  'He  that  saith  to 
him,  Heyl,  comuneth  with  his  yuele  werkis.' 
Being  by  and  by  restricted  to  speech,  it  meant 
sometimes  simply  '  talk  to,'  as  Gn  42'-^  '  [Joseph] 
returned  to  them  again,  and  communed  with  them ' 
{cn^i<  T5:n,  ^^  '  and  spake  to  them ').  But  generally 
the  sense  of  both  giving  and  receiving  is  present, 
either  with  others,  as  Lk  6"  '  they  communed  one 
with  another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus' 
{Sia\a\4u) ;  or  with  oneself,  as  Fs  4"  '  c.  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still ' — a  meaning 
which  Dr.  Murray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  describes 
as  'now  only  literary,  devotional,  and  poetic'  In 
1  S  25"  (AV  •  And  David  sent  and  communed  with 
Abigail ')  the  Heb.  ('^i  isip.)  is  lit. '  spake  concerning 
A.,'  and  has  the  special  meaning  of  'asked  in 
marriage,'  as  in  Ca  8"*  (same  Heb.)  AV  and  RV  '  the 
day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for.' 

J.  Hastings. 

COMMUNICATE.— Like  commune  (wh.  see),  to  c. 
is  to  make  common  property,  either  more  particu- 
larly by  giving,  as  Gal  2^  '  I  c^''  unto  them  that 
gospel '  {ivaTl9e/j.ai,  RV  '  laid  before  them ') ;  Ro  12^* 
R  V  '  c'^  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints '  ( AV  '  dis- 
tributing'); He  IS^*"  'to  do  good  and  to  c.  forget 
not ' :  or  by  receiving,  as  Ph  4^*  '  ye  did  c.  with  my 
afHiction'  (RV  'had  fellowship  with').  Cf.  Fenton 
(1579)  '  Caesar  the  Dictator,  of  whom  you  beare  the 
surname,  and  communicate  in  his  fortunes.'  But 
generally  by  giving  and  receiving  equally,  as  Ph 
4^  'no  church  c^'^  with  me  as  concerning  giving 
and  receiving'  (RV  'had  fellowship  with  me'). 
Communication  is  generally  conversation,*  as  2  K 
9"  'Ye  know  the  man,  and  his  c'  (RV  'what  his 
talk  was ') ;  Col  3*  '  filthy  c.  out  of  your  mouth ' 
(aicrx/)o\o7ia,  RV  '  shameful  speaking '). 

In  1  Co  1533  '  evil  c«  corrupt  good  manners,'  RV  takes  the  Gr. 
(iuiXieci  xMKa!)  in  the  sense  of  '  evil  company,'  Amer.  RV  '  evil 
companionships.'  This  is  a  new  tr.,  Vulg.  having  'colloquia 
mala ' ;  Wyclif, '  yuel  spechis ' ;  Tindale, '  malicious  spealcinges ' ; 
Cranmer,  '  evil  wordes ' ;  the  Geneva,  'evil  spealdnges';  the 
Kheims  and  AV  'evil  communications.'  And  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  a  correct  trn.  The  vb.  euiXcai  occurs  in  NT  only  in  the 
sense  of  '  speak  with '  (as  in  LXX,  Jos.  and  mod.  Greek— see 
Kennedy,  Sources  of  NT  Greek  p.  155),  and  ifuXlcc,  which  occurs 
only  here,  may  well  have  the  same  meaning — a  meaning  towards 
which  it  tends  more  and  more  in  later  Greek.  In  eccles.  usage 
it  is  the  sermon  (homily)  of  the  Christian  preacher. 

J.  Hastings. 

COMMUNION. — The  word  Koivwvla  is  variously 
rendered  in  the  English  Bible  by  '  communion,' 
'fellowship,'  'contribution,'  'distribution.'  It  is 
used  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Society  to  express 
the  idea  of  the  fellowship  in  which  it  is  united,  and 
the  acts  of  fellowship  in  which  the  idea  is  realized. 
Its  general  NT  use  deserves  to  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory to  its  specific  application  to  the  Eucharist, 
or  Holy  Communion  (see  Lord's  Supper). 

The  corresponding  verb  kolvui/civ  has  two  senses : 
(1)  'to  have  a  share  in,'  (2)  'to  give  a  share  to'; 
BO  that  we  are  prepared  for  a  twofold  meaning  of 
KoivuvLa  :  (1)  '  felloAvship '  as  recognized  and  en- 
joyed, (2)  '  fellowship '  as  manifested  in  acts  which 
give  it  expression.  Four  passages,  or  groups  of 
passages,  deserve  special  examination. 

1.  2  Co  13"  '  The  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' ; 
Ph  2^  'If  there  be  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.' 
The  first  of  these  passages  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which,  as  in  the  Baptismal  formula  (Mt  28^^), 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  brought 
into  emphatic  juxtaposition :  '  The  grace  of  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all.' 

•  In  Mt  6»7,  Lk  24",  Eph  4®  the  Gr.  ia  simply  Xiyt,  word, 
•peech. 


The  order  is  remarkable.  It  is  explained,  how- 
ever, when  we  observe  that  we  have  here  an 
expansion  of  the  final  salutation  with  which  St. 
Paul  regularly  closes  his  epistles.  Tlius  in  2  Th 
317. 18  ^ve  read :  '  The  greeting  of  me  Paul  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
epistle :  thus  I  Avrite :  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.'  It  was  his  invari- 
able habit  to  take  the  pen  from  his  amanuensis 
at  the  close  and  write  a  parting  salutation  as  his 
sign-manual.  This  was  always  a  prayer  that 
'  grace '  might  be  with  his  readers  ;  the  word  was 
characteristic  of  his  teaching,  and  it  always  occurs, 
even  in  the  briefest  form  of  the  closing  salutation. 

To  understand  the  enlarged  form  of  this  saluta- 
tion in  2  Co,  we  must  recall  the  circumstances  of 
the  Corinthian  Church.  Party  divisions  were 
distracting  it :  all  its  manifold  troubles  St.  Paul 
traces  to  this  root.  Unity  must  be  restored  :  this 
is  the  first  injunction  of  the  first  epistle  (1  Co  1*"), 
and  the  last  injunction  of  the  second  (2  Co  13'^). 
His  remedy  for  disunion  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
One  Body,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  their  sin 
of  fornication,  their  difhculty  about  idol-meats, 
their  jealousy  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  their  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  second  epistle 
opens  with  an  outburst  of  relief  at  their  return 
to  obedience.  Yet  at  the  close  he  shows  that  his 
fears  are  still  alive.  What  will  he  find  when  he  comes  ? 
'  Strife,  jealousy,  -wraths,  factions,  backbitings, 
whisperings,  swellings,  tumults  ? '  If  so,  he  warns 
them  that  he  will  not  spare.  He  closes  with 
exhortations  to  unity  and  peace,  and  promises  the 
presence  of  '  the  God  of  love  and  peace.'  Then  his 
final  salutation  runs  at  first  in  its  accustomed 
form,  '  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  ;  but 
it  is  expanded  to  meet  the  occasion  and  its  needs : 
'  the  God  of  love '  suggests  the  addition  '  the 
love  of  God ' ;  and  the  true  sense  of  membership 
which  the  One  Spirit  gives  to  tlie  One  Body  is 
prayed  for  in  the  words  '  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  genitive 
here  is  subjective  and  not  objective  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  clauses.  '  The  grace ' 
which  is  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  '  the  love  '  which 
is  'of  God,'  are  parallel  with  'the  fellowship'  which 
is  '  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

The  meaning  in  this  place  seems  to  decide  the 
otherwise  doubtful  sense  of  Ph  2^  '  if  there  be  any 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.'  Here,  again,  the  context 
speaks  of  love  and  unity.  So  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  phrase  in  both  places  of 
the  sense  of  unity,  membership  or  fellowship, 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
preserve  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Ac  2*^  '  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.'  This  is  the 
first  description  given  us  of  the  newly-liaptized 
converts  after  Pentecost,  when  they  numbered 
already  about  3000.  It  is  expanded  in  the  next 
verses,  in  which  two  at  least  of  its  phrases  are 
almost  verbally  repeated :  '  the  breaking  of  bread ' 
is  represented  by  '  breaking  bread  house  by  house,' 
and  '  the  fellowship '  or  '  communion  '  (Kotvuvia)  is 
echoed  in  the  words,  *  all  they  that  believed  to- 
gether held  all  things  common    {koivcL). 

Thus  '  the  fellowship '  seems  to  refer  to  the 
unity  of  recognized  membership,  the  '  community,' 
in  which  the  first  brethren  lived  together.  The 
words  '  they  held  all  things  common '  are  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  that  they  sold  their  goods, 
and  distributed  to  all  '  according  as  anj'  had  need.' 
No  systematic  plan  of  relief  for  the  poorer  brethren 
is  implied  :  the  wealthier  were  moved  to  supply 
their  needs  as  they  occurred,  in  a  way  that  must 
have  been  reckless  had  they  not  looked  for  a 
speedy  return  of  Christ.     The  method  was  incom- 
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Satible  with  the  higher  orgaiiLzatiou  of  the  Body  ; 
ut  it  was  a  striking  exemplitication  of  the  new 
spirit  of  fellowship,  the  sense  of  common  interest, 
the  realization  of  oneness.  This  oneness  is  again 
emphasized  in  4^^* :  '  Of  the  whole  company  of 
them  that  believed  there  was  one  heart  and  soul : 
and  not  one  said  that  any  of  his  possessions  was 
his  own  ;  but  they  held  all  things  common  .  .  . 
nor  was  there  any  in  need  among  them  :  for  as 
many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  sold  and 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles  ;  and  dis- 
tribution was  made  to  each,  according  as  any  had 
need.'  Then  follows  the  account  of  Barnabas, 
who  thus  disposed  of  his  estate ;  and  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife,  who  sold  a  possession  and  offered  a 
part  of  the  price  as  the  whole.  St.  Peter  makes  it 
plain  that  Ananias  need  not  have  parted  with  his 
property  at  all.  It  was  his  own,  and  in  his  own 
power.  His  offence  lay,  not  in  niggardliness,  but 
in  deceit.  This  makes  it  evident  that  '  commimity 
of  goods '  was  not  a  part  of  the  apostolic  teaching ; 
nor  is  this  the  meaning  of  the  term  Kotvcwia.  The 
reference  to  laying  the  price  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles 
shows  that  indiscriminate  almsgiving  was  quickly 
yielding  place  to  a  central  fund  for  common  relief. 
The  events  of  ch.  6  indicate  that  a  common  table 
for  the  poorer  members  was  one  method  of  their 
relief,  and  so  one  sign  of  '  the  fellowship '  which 
characterized  the  Body.  This  '  daily  ministration ' 
led  to  diflScuIties  which  imperilled  the  sense  of 
unity  itself,  and  so  necessitated  a  more  developed 
organization  of  the  Body. 

Turning  back  to  Ac  2**,  we  now  see  that  the 
words  '  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers ' 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory  clause 
exhausting  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  the  fellow- 
ship,' which  precedes  them.  We  have  fotir  phrases, 
which  fall  into  two  groups :  (1)  •  the  teaching 
of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,'  (2)  '  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  the  prayers.'  The  '  breaking 
of  bread  '  took  place  in  the  homes  of  the  brethren  ; 
*  the  prayers '  are  perhaps  those  which  they  offered 
in  the  temple  (cf.  2*^  and  3^).  The  '  fellowship ' 
was  exemplified,  no  doubt,  in  these  acts ;  but  it  was 
wider  than  any  of  its  special  manifestations  :  it 
was  the  unity  and  membership  in  which  the  whole 
Boily  was  constituted  and  maintained. 

3.  The  third  group  of  passages  needing  special 
investigation  is  that  in  which  the  word  Koivbjvia  is 
used  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  'contribution' 
or  '  distribution  '  of  alms.  As  a  general  duty  this 
is  enforced  in  Ro  12i»,  He  13i«,  1  Ti  6»8,  in  each  of 
which  places  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
employed  is  that  of  '  fellowship.'  Each  act  of 
Christian  alms^ving  was  a  witness  to  the  central 
principle  of  fellowship  in  the  Christian  Society. 
Most  conspicuously  is  this  the  case  with  the  great 
collection  for  '  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,'  upon 
which  St.  Paul  expended  so  much  labour  and 
anxiety.  He  regarded  this  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, as  the  external  pledge  of  the  living  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  He  insisted 
on  carrying  it  in  person,  even  though  he  was  aware 
that  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  endangered  his  liberty 
and  his  life.  The  Gentiles  had  enjoyed  fellowship 
with  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Jews :  it  was 
but  right  that  they  should  offer  a  return  of  fellow- 
ship such  as  was  in  their  power  {KOiruFlar  nrk 
TM-ncaffdai,  Ro  15»,  cf.  2  Co  8*  9P).  The  stress 
which  the  apostle  lays  on  this  collection  is  only 
explained  when  we  regard  it  as  the  emblem  and 
the  instrument  of  the  corporate  fellowship  of  the 
locally  scattered  Christian  Society. 

4.  tVe  come,  lastly,  to  the  passage  (1  Co  lO^*-  ") 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  To  understand  this  passage,  the 
whole    section,   commencing    at   S\    '  Concerning 


meats  offered  to  idols,'  needs  to  be  studied  con- 
tinuously. The  more  immediate  context  begins 
with  9**.  Just  as  not  all  who  run  receive  the 
victors  crown,  so  in  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People  not  all  who  had  spiritual  privileges  were 
saved  thereby.  These  privileges  are  described  in 
metaphors  iJorrowed  from  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ments. They  were  all  '  baptized  into  Moses,'  as 
when  the  Cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  when 
they  passed  through  the  Sea :  '  spiritual  food ' 
and  '  spiritual  drink '  they  all  partook  of,  namely, 
the  Manna  and  the  Water  from  the  Rock ;  the 
Rock  was  the  Messiah.  These  words  are  of 
importance  as  showing  incidentally  that  St.  Paul, 
like  St.  John,  thought  of  the  Eucharist  as 
'  spiritual  food  and  drink,'  although  this  is  not 
the  side  of  it  on  which  he  ordinarily  insists.  The 
idolatry  into  which  the  Israelites  fell  in  spite  of 
their  spiritual  privileges  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
warning  of  10".  From  two  sides  the  apostle  has 
approached  the  danger  of  idolatry — the  idolatry 
of  the  GrentUes  of  his  own  day,  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  in  the  past.  Worship,  whether  true  or 
false,  implies  a  fellowship.  The  Christian  fellow- 
ship must  be  recognized  and  vindicated  from  con- 
tamination. 

'  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
KOifuvia  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  Kowufia  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
because  one  bread,  one  body,  we  the  many  are, 
for  all  of  us  partake  {fjLer&x.ofio')  of  the  one  bread.' 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Koivuvla  here  ?  The  AV 
renders  '  the  communion  of ' ;  the  RV  '  a  com- 
munion of,'  with  the  marg.  alternative  '  a  par- 
ticipation in.'  In  the  Greek  the  word,  being  a 
predicate,  does  not  take  the  article  ;  but  in  EJiglish 
the  definite  article  is  in  such  cases  usuaUy 
supplied ;  so  that  in  this  respect  syntax  makes 
no  demand  for  altering  the  AV.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  word  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  tempting 
to  take  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  '  partak-ing 
of ' ;  but  this  loses  the  force  of  its  aerivation 
from  Kowis,  which  implies  jointness,  or  com- 
munity of  some  kind.  In  this  very  place  St. 
Paul  expresses  mere  '  j)artaking '  by  /xrr^et*',  not 
Koipuvetf.  Fellowship  is  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
word,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In 
regard  to  the  second  of  the  clauses,  the  apostle 
himself  interprets  his  meaning  to  us.  The  single 
loaf,  broken  and  distributed  and  eaten,  linked 
aU  who  partook  of  it  into  unity.  '  We  are  one 
loaf,  one  body,  many  though  we  be  ;  for  of  the 
one  loaf  we  all  partake.'  Thus  the  loaf  was 
nothing  less  than  '  fellowship  with  the  Body  of 
the  Christ.' 

This  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  apostle's 
next  words  :  You  are  God's  new  Israel  —  Israel 
after  the  Spirit ;   look  at  Israel  after  the  flesh  : 
they  bring  their  sacrifices  to  the  temple,  they  eat 
of  them,  and  thereby  they  are  in  fellowship  with 
the  altar.     Then,  recurring  to  the  Gentile  sacri- 
fices, he  points  out  that  to  partake  of  them  is  to 
be  in  fellowship  with  the  demons  to  whom  they 
are  offered.     He  contrasts  '  the  cup  of  the  Lord ' 
and  '  the  cup  of  the  demons,'   '  the  table  of  the 
Lord'  (i.e.  the  Bread)  and  'the  table  of  the  demons' 
{i.e.  the  idol-meats).     '  I  would  not  have  you  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  demons  (Kounofodi 
Twf  Saufwyiuv  yiveffdai).'    It  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
j  such  a  conception  as  this  that  St.  Paul  declares 
I  that  to  partake  of  the  Eucharistic  Cup  is  to  be 
I  in  fellowship  with  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  to 
!  partake  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  is  to  be  in  fellow- 
I  ship  with  the  Body  of  Christ.    Thus  interpreting 
I  St.  Paul  by  himself,  we  see  once  more  the  side  of 
the  truth  on  which  he  peculiarly  insisted  :  fellow- 
i  ship  in  the  New  Covenant  made  by  the  Death  of 
j  Christ;  fellowship  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  that 
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living  corporate  unity  of  which,  to  his  view,  Christ 
is  at  once  the  Head  and,  in  a  deeper,  fuller  sense, 
the  Whole  (1  Co  12'^  Eijh  4>3). 

J.  Armitaoe  Robinson. 
COMPANY  was  formerly  used  with  more  freedom 
than  now,  '  a  great  c'  being  loosely  employed  where 
we  should  say  'a  great  number,'  or  'a  great  crowd.' 
Thus  2  Ch  20'-'  '  tliis  great  c.  that  cometh  against 
us'  (Mmon,  crowd) ;  Ac  6"  a  great  c.  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faith '  (6x\oj ;  so  Lk  5-'^6"  U^** 
11="  12'»,  Jn  6") ;  Lk  23-'^ '  there  followed  him  a  great 
0.  of  people'  (irX^^oy,  RV  'multitude');  and  He 
12="  '  an  innumerable  c.  of  angels '  (fivpids,  RV 
'  innum.  hosts ').  Even  when  the  Heb.  is  a  military 
term,  as  mahdneh,  camp  (Gn  32^^  ^^  5(fi,  1  K  5", 

1  Ch  9i«),  hai/il,  force,  army  (2  Ch  9^),  gcdhMh, 
troop  (1  S  Sd^'***^^,  2  K  S%  zdhh&\  host  (Ps  68" 
•  great  was  the  c.  of  those  tliat  published  it,'  RV 
'  the  women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great 
host '),  the  meaning  is  quite  indefinite. 

In  Ps  68'*0  the  word  hayydh  has  been  taken  by  AV  in  the 
sense  of  '  c'  ('  Eebuke  the  c.  of  spearmen '),  after  Ibn  Ezra, 
Calvin,  etc.  ;  but  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  instance  of  this 
meaning  of  the  word  (see  Driver,  Notes  on  Sam.,  on  1  S  18^8,  2  S 
2313,  ana  Oi^.  Heb.  Lex.  «.».)>  ^md  RV  returns  to  the  tr.  of  Vulff. 
'  Incrcpa  feras  arundinis,'  and  Wyclif  '  Blame  thou  the  wielae 
beestis  of  the  reheed,'  giving  '  Rebuke  the  wild  beast  of  the 
reeds,'  the  reference  then  being  to  the  crocodile  or  hippopotamus 
of  the  Nile  as  symbolical  of  the  power  of  Egypt. 

Ca6i3  AV  renders  'What  will  ye  see  in  the  Shulamite?  As 
it  were  the  c.  of  two  armies,'  this  time  following  Wyclif  ('  What 
scbalt  thou  se  in  the  Sunamyte,  no  but  cumpenyes  of  oostis? '), 
who  takes  the  'nisi  chores  castrorum '  of  Vulg.  in  that  sense, 
which  is  the  sense  given  by  most  of  the  VSS  and  Jewish  com- 
mentators. But  RV  takes  the  Heb.  trUhMdh  in  its  invariable 
meaning  of '  dance '  and  mahdndpim  as  a  proper  name, '  Why  will 
ye  look  upon  the  Shulammite,  as  upon  the  dance  of  Mahanaim  ? ' 

The  vb.  'to  c.  together'  is  used  in  Apocr.  (Sus 
jM.  67. 68j  in  ^]^Q  sense  of  '  to  cohabit.'  In  NT  '  to  c. 
with '  is  simply  to  associate  with ;  1  Co  5*  '  I  wrote 
unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  c.  with  fornicators ' 
(RV  '  to  have  no  c.') ;  Ac  P^ '  these  men  which  have 
companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us.'  J.  Hastings. 

COMPASS  (cum  together,  passus  step,  hence  'a 
route  that  comes  together  or  joins  itself — Skeat) 
is  used  both  as  subst.  and  as  vb.  1.  As  subst.  c.  = 
(a)  a  'circle,'  'sphere,'  the  vault  of  heaven  (Is  40^-, 
see  Circle),  or  the  liorizon,  Pr8-'^  '  he  set  ac.  upon 
the  face  of  the  depth  '  (^?n,  RV  'circle')  ;  (b)  instru- 
ment for  making  a  circle,  Is  44'^  '  the  carpenter 
.  .  .  marketh  it  [the  image]  out  with  the  c'  (n^no, 
RV  '  the  compasses ') ;  (c)  circumference,  margin 
round,  Ex  27«  SS'*  (33-13),  1  K  7^  (3'5i?) ;  (d)  the 
space  within  a  circle,  range,  limit,  1  Es  1*^  '  within 
tiie  c.  of  their  holy  temple  '  (nepiKVKXtfi,  RV  '  round 
about  their  holy  temple  ),  1  Mac  14'''*  '  within  the  c. 
of  the  sanctuary '  (irepl^oXos,  RV  '  precinct ').  The 
phrase  fetch  a  c.  is  ' make  a  circuit '  or  'go 
round  about,'  Heb.  339,  Nu  34»,  Jos  15',  2  S  5'^, 

2  K  3^ ;  Gr.  irepUpxofmi,  Ac  28>*  '  from  thence  we 
fetched  a  c,  and  came  to  Rhegium'  (RV  'made  a 
circuit').  2.  As  verb  the  meaning  is  either 
(a)  make  a  circle  round,  surround,  or  (b)  make  a 
circuit  round,  go  round.  Thus  (a)  1  S  23="*  '  Saul 
and  his  men  c*"*  David  and  his  men  round  about  to 
take  them ' ;  Lk  21^  '  When  ye  shall  see  Jerus. 
c*^  with  armies' ;  2  S  22^=Ps  18*  'the  sorrows  of 
hell  c"^  me  about'  (335,  RV  'the  cords  of  Sheol 
were  round  about  me');  Ps  139'  'Thou  co"  my 

Sath  and  my  lying  down '  (n^i,  RV  '  searcliest  out ') ; 
er  31^  'A  woman  shall  c.  a  man'  {i.e.  prob.  as 
protector,  cf.  Dt  32»»,  Ps  32'«).  And  (b)  Dt  2^  '  we 
c"^  mount  Seir  many  days ' ;  Jos  6"  '  so  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  c"*  tlie  city,  going  about  it  once ' ;  Jer 
31**  '  the  mea.suring  line  .  .  .  shall  c.  about  to 
Goah '  (335,  RV  'shall  turn  about  unto  Goah'); 
Mt  23"  'ye  c.  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.' 

J.  Hastings. 
COMPASSION   OR  PITY.  — These  words  have 


become  entirely  synonymous,  and,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  so  employed  in  AV.  But  in  1  P  3" 
and  He  lO**,  compassion  retains  its  original  mean- 
ing of  sympathy,  being  used  to  tr.  re.spectively 
(Tv/jLiraO-fis  (see  R\  m)  and  ffvuwadely. 

With  these  exceptions  the  words  are  used  in- 
differently both  in  A  V  and  RVof  the  OT  to  translate 
the  Heb.  verbs  V-Jo  and  crn  (and  adj.  and  subst. 
from  latter).  The  second  of  them  is  frequently 
rendered  'have  mercy.'  The  plural  cpm  (Gr. 
ffirXdyxva)  is  also  tr.  'bowels.'  'Pity'  tr.  also  wn, 
|jn  (usually  =  ' to  be  gracious'),  npn  (once  Job  6"), 
and  ni:  (once  Ps  69^  marg.  'lament').  The 
equivalents  in  the  LXX  are  oUrdpuv,  with  the 
cognates  oIktiph6s,  oIktIojjmv,  iXteiv,  and  ipeLdtcrBai, 
used  indifferently.  In  Ezk  24^^  '  that  which  your 
noul pitieth'  (marg.  'pity  of  your  soul')  is  equiva- 
lent to  'object  of  aflection'  (cf.  v.**).  There  is  a 
play  upon  words  in  the  Hebrew. 

In  NT  ^0  be  tnoved  vdth  c.  tr.  airXayxvlteirOai,  while 
i\eeiv  is  twice  represented  by  have  c.  (Mt  IS'*, 
Ro  9^5  quoted  fiom  Ex  33i»  LXX).  In  the  former 
of  these  passages,  on  its  repetition,  iXeeiv  is  rendered 
have  pity.  With  this  exception  pity  only  appears  in 
NT  in  1  P  3*,  where /jJ^i/^M/  tr.  eOffirXayxvoi,  and  in 
Ja  5",  where  '  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy '  represents  the  common  Heb.  formula  D?m 
p3Di(Ex34«etc.). 

C.  is  in  the  Bible  a  Divine  as  well  as  a  human  quality.  But 
its  attribution  to  God  has  raised  certain  questions  among 
theologians. 

The  relation  between  pity  and  (jrace  (iXt»,-  and  x'-P'f)  '^  one  of 
these.  In  the  Divine  mind,  it  is  said,  and  in  the  order  of  our 
salvation  pi^y  precedes  grace,  but  in  the  order  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Goa's  riurposes  of  salvation  the  grace  must  go  before 
the  pity  (Trench,  A'.T.  Synonyms,  p.  205). 

Another  point  was  raised  by  the  Manichaeans,  who  objected  that 
to  call  God  compassionate  was  to  make  Him  capable  of  suffering. 
The  Latin  m.isericors  lent  itself  to  such  a  perversion  of  truth, 
and  Augustine  brushes  it  aside  as  a  mere  pretence  of  logomachy 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  b;  Be  Div.  Qiujest.  ii.  2 ;  Lib.  de  mor.  Eccl. 
Cath.  27).  See  the  question  also  discussed  in  Aquinas  (Summa 
Qiicest.  xxi.  art.  iii.).  It  is  not  God,  but  only  Nature,  that  is 
pitiless ;  only  the  stars  that  '  would  as  soon  look  down  on  a 
Gethsemane  as  an  Eden.'  W'e  may  be  thankful  that  the  OT 
exulted  in  speaking  of  the  compassion  of  Go<l  for  human  misery 
and  human  sin,  and  that  the  NT  tells  how  the  Divine  pity  went 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  time,  incarnate  in  the  Son,  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost. 

With  their  sense  of  the  pity  that  was  in  the 
heart  of  God,  the  prophets  could  not  do  other  than 
impress  on  the  Hebrews  the  duty  of  pity  for  each 
other.  Religion  without  kindness  -svas  unmeaning 
(Hos  6').  It  became  a  proverb  that  he  who  pitied 
the  poor  lent  to  the  Lord  (Pr  19").  'To  him  that 
is  afflicted,'  said  Job,  '  pity  should  be  showed  from 
his  friend'  (6^*).  The  fatherless  and  M'idow  were 
to  be  to  man,  as  they  were  to  God,  special  objects 
of  compassion  (Ps  146",  cf.  Ja  1'-'"), 

But  m  regard  to  foreigners  Heb.  morality  was 
that  common  to  all  the  ancients.  There  is  no 
trace  in  OT  of  compassion  towards  a  beaten  foe. 
The  solitary  stranger  who  might  be  '  in  their  gates' 
was  respected,  but  for  aliens  generally  pity  did  not 
exist.  *  Thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  ou  them ' 
(Dt  7^")  was  the  law  of  Israel  in  regard  to  enemies. 
It  needed  the  revelation  of  NT,  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  the  example  of  Christ's  '  com- 
passion for  the  multitude'  to  create  the  modem 
idea  of  general  benevolence.  The  OT  religious 
and  ethical  standard  on  the  subject  is  presented  in 
the  verse  '  Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy 
and  compassion  every  man  to  his  brotfier '  (Zee  7'). 

A.  S.  Aglen. 

COMPEL. — This  verb  was  sometimes  used  with- 
out any  threatening  or  thought  of  force,  simply  in 
the  sense  of  '  urge  successfully. '  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  so  used  now.  Hence  we  may  misunderstand 
1  S  28*^,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul's  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  woman  of  Endor,  '  c**  him  to  eat ' 
(i3ni-iE:,  in  2  S  13-'-^  tr'*  'pressed  him  ') ;  and  esp. 
Lk  14**  '  c.  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may 
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be  filled'  (di-ovKdfa;,  RV  'constrain');  cf.  Earl 
Rivers  (1477),  '  Whiche  grace  .  .  .  hath  compelled 
me  to  sette  a  parte  alle  ingratitude.'  Robertson 
(Charles  V.  III.  xi.  335)  says,  'As  they  could  not 
persuade  they  tried  to  compel  men  to  believe' — 
and  this  passage  in  St.  Luke  was  quoted  as  their 
authority ;  but  neither  the  Gr.  nor  the  Eng.  sanc- 
tions more  than  'urging' :  cf.  RV  even  of  Ac  26'^ 
'  I  strove  to  make  them  blaspheme,'  where  Gr.  and 
AV  are  the  same  as  in  Lk  14-^. 

In  Mt  5*1  '  Whosoever  shall  c.  thee  to  go  a  mile,'  2732  '  him 
they  c*^  to  bear  his  cross,"  and  Mk  1521  '  they  c.  one  Simon  a 
Cyrenian  ...  to  bear  his  cross,'  the  Gr.  vb.  {iyytcpiCti)  has  the 
technical  meaning  of  pressing  into  the  king's  service  (RVm 
always  'impress').  The  word  is  of  Pers.  origin,  the  iyytcpti 
being  the  public  couriers  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  had 
authority  to  press  into  their  service  in  any  emergency  whatever 
horses  or  men  they  met.  The  word  was  adopted  also  into 
Latin  angariare,  and  is  used  by  Vulg.  in  passages  named  above. 

J.  Hastings. 

COMPOUND. — Ex  3(F  'an  ointment  compound 
after  the  art  of  the  apothecary '  =  ' compounded,' 
as  RV.  Compound  is  the  orig.  and  only  accurate 
form  of  the  ptcp.,  the  verb  being  componen  in 
middle  Eng.,  from  Lat.  componere. 

COMPREHEND.  — C.  is  used  lit.  =  hold  together, 
contain,  in  Is  40^  '  and  c***  the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a  measure '  ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  but  fig.,  in  Ro 
13*  '  it  is  briefly  c*'^  in  the  saying '  (RV  '  summed 
up  in  this  word').     See  APPEEHEXD. 

J.  Hastings. 

CONANIAH  (?n;yi3). — 1.  A  Levite  who  had  charge 
of  the  tithes  and  offerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  3P-  ",  AV  Cononiah).  2.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites  in  Josiah's  reign  (2  Ch  35*).  On  the  form 
of  the  word  see  Kittel,  ad  loc.  in  Haupt. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CONCEIT.  —  A  c.  is  something  conceived,  a 
thought,  as  Sir  27®  '  The  fruit  declareth  if  the  tree 
have  been  dressed  ;  so  is  the  utterance  of  a  c.  in 
the  heart  of  man  '  (ivdvMtw.,  RV  'thought') ;  20^* 
AVm  'pleasant  conceits'  (xdp""ej,  AV  'graces,' 
RV  'pleasantries');  Pr  18^  (RV  'imagination'); 
Ro  ir^  12^''  'wise  in  your  own  conceits'  {irap 
iavToh,  TR).  Though  c.  is  found  very  early  in  the 
sense  of  self-conceit,  that  is  not  its  meaning  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Ro  11^  \2^^  '  con- 
ceits' is  due  to  Tindale  and  Coverdale  ('consaytes'), 
but  they  probably  meant  simply  '  opinions,'  the 
word  used  in  12^®  by  Tindale,  Cranmer,  and 
Geneva.  (The  plu.  '  conceits '  is  used  of  more  than 
one  person).  But  in  Pr  265-i2.i6  28"  ('wise  in  his 
own  c'  ;  Heb.  j:a  'ayin,  'eye')  the  meaning  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  in  mod.  usage.  In  Wis  8"  c.  is 
used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  '  power  of  conceiving,' 
'  mental  capacity,'  '  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  c. 
in  judgment' ;  cf.  Shaks,  As  You  Like  It,  V.  ii.  48, 
'  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit ' ; 
and  Lttcrece,  701 — 

'  O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CONCERT.— See  Consort. 

CONCISION.— See  Circumcision. 

CONCLUDE.— 1.  In  the  sense  of  'shut  up,'  'en- 
close,' mod.  include,  Ro  11*-'  'God  hath  c^them  all 
in  unbelief,'  and  Gal  3-"  '  the  Scripture  hath  c*'*  all 
under  sin'  (RV  'shut  up,'  Gr.  avyKXeiuy,  used  lit.  in 
Lk  5* '  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes ' ;  and 
fig.  as  above  from  Ps  78®-  LXX,  '  He  gave  his  people 
over  unto  the  sword ' — used  with  the  pregnant  sense 
of  giving  over  so  that  there  can  be  no  escape — 
Sanday  and  Headlam).  2.  To  come  to  a  conclusion 
by  reasoning,  infer,  Ro  3^  '  Therefore  we  c.  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith'  (Xo-ytfo/ie^a,  RV  'we 
reckon')  ;  and  in  RV,  Ac  161"  '  c^e  that  God  had 


called  us'  (ffvp-^i^d^ovrei,  AV  'assuredly  gather- 
ing'). 3.  To  decide,  Ac  21^  'we  have  written  and 
c*"  that  they  observe  no  such  thing '  (Kpivavm,  RV 
'giving  judgment');  and  with  direct  object = 
'determine  upon,'  Jth  2-  'Nebuch.  .  .  .  c*^  the 
afflicting  of  the  whole  earth '  {ffweriXefftv,  cf .  1  S  20' 
'  evil  is  determined  by  him,'  LXX  ffwreriXtcTai). 

J.  Hastings. 
CONCOURSE.— A  c.  is  a  'running  together' 
(concurrere)  of  people,  as  Wyclif  s  tr.  (1382)  of  Ac 
24^^  '  makinge  concurs  or  rennyng  to  gidere  of  the 
cim[ipany  of  peple.'  In  this  orig.  sense  c.  occurs 
in  AV,  Jth  10^*  '  Then  Avas  there  a  c.  throughout 
all  the  camp  '  (awhpoixri)  ;  Pr  P^  '  She  crieth  in  the 
chief  place  of  c'  (ni'cn  r^h?,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  'at  the 
head  of  bustling  streets');  Ac  19**  'we  may  give 
an  account  of  tms  c'  {avffrpo^).      J.  Hastings. 

CONCUBINE.— See  ^Urriage. 

CONCUPISCENCE.— C.  is  intense  desire  [con- 
cupiscere  intensive  of  concupere),  always  in  a  bad 
sense  (so  that  '  ei-il  c'  of  Col  3*  is  a  redundancy  in 
English),  and  nearly  always  meaning  sexual  lust. 
The  Gr.  is  always  iiridv^ia,  a  more  general  word 
than  the  Eng.  'concupiscence.'  The  passages  are 
Wis  i^'^  (RV  '  desire  '),  Sir  23*  (RV  '  concupiscence '), 
Ro  78  (RV  'coveting'),  Col  3'  (RV  'desire'),  1  Th 
4*  (RV  '  lust ').  J.  Hastings. 

CONDEMNATION.  —  See  Dajination,  Judg- 
ment. 

CONDITION.— In  the  obsol.  sense  of  disposition, 
condition  occurs  2  Mac  15^  'gentle  in  c'  (RV 
'manner';  Gr.  rpbiros,  in  this  sense  also  He  \Z^ 
AV  '  conversation,'  RVm  '  turn  of  mind  ').  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1431 — 

'  He  was  so  gentil  of  condicioun, 
That  thurghout  al  the  court  was  his  renoun.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CONDUCT.— 1  Es  8'i  '  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  the 
king  footmen,  and  horsemen,  and  c.  for  safeguard 
against  our  adversaries ' — mod.  '  escort. '    So  Shaks. 
Cymb.  ni.  V.  8 — 

'  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 
A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven.' 

See  Ethics.  J.  Hastings. 

CONDUIT  (i^yp,  v8f>ayuy6i,  aquceductus). — A 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it 
was  delivered.  It  wound  roimd  hills,  or  passed 
through  them  by  means  of  timnels  ;  and  crossed 
valleys  upon  arches  or  upon  a  substructure  of  solid 
masonry.  The  channel,  when  not  itself  a  timnel 
of  varying  height,  was  rectangular  in  form,  and 
either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  constructed  of 
masonry.  It  was  covered  by  slabs  of  stone  to  keep 
the  water  pure  and  cool,  and  its  floor  had  a  slight 
and  fairly  uniform  fall. 

The  remains  of  ancient  conduits  constructed  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  towns,  or  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  are  common  in  Pal.,  but  it  will  only 
Ite  necessary  here  to  allude  to  those  connected  with 
the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem.  Amongst  the  oldest 
of  the  Jerus.  conduits  are  the  rock-hewn  channel 
that  entered  the  temple  area  from  the  north,  and  was 
cut  through  when  the  ditch  that  separated  Bezetha 
from  the  Antonia  was  excavated ;  one  at  a  low 
level,  beneath  '  Robinsons  Arch,'  which  was  de- 
stroyed when  Herod  built  the  west  peribolos  wall 
of  the  temple ;  and  the  well-known  tunnel  that 
conveyed  water  from  the  Foimtain  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  An  inscription  in  Phcen.  char- 
acters in  the  last  conduit  carries  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction back  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 

Equally  interesting    and,    perhaps,   in   part  of 
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greater  age,  is  the  conduit  about  13^  miles  long 
which  conveyed  water  from  the  'Pools  of  Solomon,' 
beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  temple  enclosure  at 
Jems.,  and  is  known  as  the  'low-level  aqueduct.' 
Tradition,  with  great  probability,  ascribes  the  con- 
struction of  this  conduit  to  Solomon,  who  must  have 
found  himself  obliged  to  increase  the  water  sum)ly 
when  the  temple  services  were  instituted.  The 
channel,  which  is  about  2  ft.  deep  and  1^  ft.  wide, 
passes  under  Bethlehem  by  a  tunnel.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  conduit  was  called  '  Tannin ' 
by  the  Jews  from  its  serpentine  course,  and  that 
the  *  Dragon's  Well'  of  xseh  2'*  was  an  outflow 
from  it  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  At  a  later  date 
a  pool  {piscina)  was  constructed  in  the  Wddy 
Arriib  to  collect  the  water  from  springs  in  that 
valley,  and  this  was  connected  with  the  '  low-level 
aqueduct'  by  a  conduit  about  28  miles  in  length, 
which,  near  Tekoa,  passed  through  a  long  tunnel. 
This  conduit  is  apparently  that  alluded  to  by  Jos. 
(Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  2,  BJ  II.  ix.  4)  as  having  been  made 
by  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Corban. 

The  most  remarkable  work,  however,  is  the 
'  high-level  aqueduct,'  which  probably  entered 
Jerus.  at  the  Jatia  Gate.  It  was  apparently  con- 
stnicted  by  Herod  for  the  supply  of  the  citadel 
and  palace  which  he  built  on  the  W.  hill,  and  of 
the  fountains  and  irrigation  channels  in  his  palace 
gardens  (BJ  v.  iv.  4) ;  and  it  displays  a  very  high 
de^ee  of  engineering  skill.  It  derived  no  portion 
of  its  supply  from  the  '  Pools  of  Solomon,'  but  had 
its  head  m  Wddy  Bidr,  '  valley  of  wells,'  where 
it  passed  through  a  tunnel  about  four  miles  long, 
which  collected  the  water  from  several  small 
springs,  and  had  numerous  shafts  leading  to  the 
surface.  On  issuing  from  the  tunnel  it  entered  a 
piscina,  where  any  sediment  contained  in  the  water 
was  deposited,  and  it  afterwards  passed  through  a 
second  tunnel  1700  ft.  long,  which  had  nine  shafts, 
— one  115  ft.  deep.  The  conduit  crossed  the  valley 
in  which  the  '  Pools  of  Solomon '  lie,  above  the 
upper  pool,  and  at  this  point  its  level  is  150  ft. 
above  that  of  the  'low-level  aqueduct.'  One  of 
its  most  interesting  details  is  the  inverted  syphon, 
composed  of  perforated  limestone  blocks,  cased  in 
rubble  masonry,  which  crosses  the  valley  between 
Bethlehem  and  Mdr  Elids.  No  details  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  water  con- 
veyed by  the  numerous  conduits  was  distributed 
after  it  reached  Jerus.  ;  but  there  were  probably 
fountains,  supplied  by  small  conduits  of  lead  or 
eartheuAvare,  as  well  as  cisterns  and  pools,  to  which 
the  public  had  access. 

Amongst  the  conduits  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are :  '  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,'  at  the  end 
of  which  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  meet  Ahaz 
(Is  7^),  and  beside  which  Sennacherib's  messengers 
stood  when  they  spoke  to  the  people  on  tlie  wall 
(2  K  18",  Is  362) .  that  by  which  the  waters  of 
Gihon  were  brought  straiglit  down  to  the  W.  side 
of  the  city  of  David  (2  Ch  32^) ;  and  that  connected 
with  the  pool  made  by  Hezekiah  (2  K  20=*).  The 
existence  of  conduits  is  also  implied  in  Sir  48", 
Is  22*' ".  In  Sir  24^  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
conduit  made  for  irrigating  a  garden. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

CONET  (I^v*  shdphdn,  x°^poypiiWioi,  Saarvirovi, 
chcErogi'ylltis). — The  coney  is  undoubtedly  Hyrnx 
Syriacus.  It  is  known  by  the  S.  Arabs  as  thufn, 
evidently  the  same  as  sMphAn.  In  Pal.  it  is 
known  as  wabr,  and  in  Lebanon  as  tobsun.  The 
Arabs  also  call  it  gJuinam-Beni-Inratl,  the  sheep  of 
the  Children  of  Israel.  It  is  a  perissodactyl,  with 
dentition  and  feet  strongly  resembling  those  of  the 
rhinoceros.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  has  short 
ears  and  a  very  short  tail.  Its  colour  is  greyish- 
brown  on  the  back  and  whitish  on  the  belly.  It  is 
declared  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law,  because  it 


chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof  (Lv 
11',  Dt  14').  It  is  not  a  ruminant,  but  has  a 
motion  of  the  jaws  similar  to  that  of  the  ruminants. 
Bruce  the  traveller  kept  a  tame  one,  and  supposed, 
from  the  motion  of  its  jaws,  that  it  was  a  ruminant. 
Cowper  made  a  similar  mistake  in  regard  to  his 
tame  hares. 

The  conies  are  among  the  four  '  exceeding  wise ' 
animals  (Pr  SO^**-'-*);  they  are  'but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.'  'The 
rocks  are  a  refuse  for  the  conies'  (Ps  104^*).  They 
do  not  burrow  like  rabbits,  but  live  in  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  rocks.  Tliey  are  gregarious  in  habit, 
and  strictly  herbivorous.  They  are  very  shy,  and 
usually  come  out  of  their  holes  towards  evening. 
When  feeding,  an  old  male  sits  as  sentry,  and,  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  gives  a  whistle  or  squeak 
as  a  warning  to  his  companions,  and  they  immedi- 
ately take  '  refuge '  in  the  rocks.  They  are  found 
all  the  way  from  Ras-Muhammed  to  Lebanon. 
The  natives  esteem  their  flesh  a  delicacy. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CONFECTION,  CONFECTIONARY.— Confection 
occurs  in  AV  only  Ex  30*'  '  a  c.  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary '  (nph  rOkah,  RV  '  perfume '),  and  Sir  38* 
'  Of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  c'  (fily/na,  RV 
as  AV) ;  to  which  RV  adds  1  Ch  Q^^*  '  the  sons  of  the 
priests  prepared  the  c.  of  the  spices '  (nn,TOn  'npi, 
AV  'made  the  ointment').  Thus  'c'  is  always 
something  nuide  vp,  a  compound,  and  always  of 
perfume  or  medicine,  never  sweetmeats.  So  con- 
fectionary is  a  perfumer  ;  only  1  S  8^^  '  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be 
cooks,  and  to  be  bakers  '  (niniji,  RVm  '  perfumers  '). 
Cf.  Bp.  Mountagu  (1641),  Acts  and  Man.  298,  'the 
woman  was  an  excellent  Confectionary,  very 
cunning  in  poisons.'    See  Medicine,  Perfumes. 

J.  Hastings. 

CONFEDERACY  in  the  common  sense  of  league, 
alliance,  is  found  Ob  ^  '  All  the  men  of  thy  c'  (rr^s), 
1  Mac  8"-  -»•  22  (ffv/jLfMxla).  In  Is  8'"  ^  the  meaning 
is  'conspiracy,'*  which  is  nearly  obsol.,  though 
D'Israeli  (Charles  I.  ll.  ii.  39)  has  'in  a  perpetual 
state  of  confederacy  and  rebiellion.'  Confederate 
is  both  adj.  and  subst.  As  adj.  Gn  14'^  '  these  were 
c.  with  Abram ' ;  Ps  83'  '  they  are  c.  against  thee ' 
(RV  '  against  thee  do  they  make  a  covenant ') ; 
Is  72  '  Syria  is  c.  with  Ephr'aim '  (RVm  after  Heb. 
'resteth  on  E.') ;  1  Mac  10«.  As  subst.  1  Mac  8»> 
'  Your  confederates  and  friends.'     J.  Hastings. 

CONFERENCE  is  what  we  should  now  call  con- 
verse, almost  the  same  as  conversation,  which  is 
Bacon's  meaning  in  the  passage,  Essays  '  Of 
Studies'  (p.  205,  Gold.  Treas.  ed.),  'Reading 
maketh  a  full  man  ;  Conference  a  ready^  man  ;  and 
Writing  an  exact  man.'  C.  occurs  Wis  8'*  (ofuXla, 
Vulg.  loquela)  and  Gal  2^  '  they  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  in  c.  added  nothing  to  me'  (where  the 
word  has  no  proper  equivalent  in  the  Greek,  RV 
'  they,  I  say,  who  were  of  repute  imparted  nothing 
to  me' ;  but  in  1^**  'I  conferred  not'  is  the  same  Greek 
word  as  is  here  tr^  'imparted'  (irpoaavaTiOfiiu).  In 
the  Pref.  to  AV  c.  is  used  in  the  more  prim,  sense 
of  '  comparison  '  (con-fero,  '  brin^  together '),  '  We 
cannot  be  holpen  by  c.  of  places.     J.  Hastings. 

CONFESSION  (n7"in,  huoKoyeiv,  6/H0X07/0).— Both 
the  Heb.  and  theGr.  M-ords  are  capable  of  the 
same  double  application  as  the  English.  To 
'  confess '  is  to  acknowledge  by  either  word  or  deed 
the  existence  and  authority  of  a  divine  power,  or 
the  sins  and  ott'ences  of  which  one  has  been  guilty. 
The  biblical  use  of  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  is 

•  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  ("i;'^)  also,  which  Delitzsch 
in  his  4th  ed.  successfully  defends  against  the  substitution  of 
t?ip  'holy  thing,'  made  by  Seeker,  revived  by  Griitz,  and 
accepted  by  Cheyne. 
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about  equally  divided  between  these  two — (I) pro- 
fession or  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  true  God 
or  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  (2)  confession  or  open 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  (For  the  distinction  cf. 
further  Cic.  pro  Sestio,  51,  109.) 

1.  Confession  of  God  as  their  God,  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  as  the  true  God,  was  required  of  the 
members  of  the  Chosen  Family  before  it  became  a 
nation.  It  was  rendered  by  Abraham  when  he 
'called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Gn  13^ 
etc.),  and  by  him  and  his  descendants  when  they 
claimed  the  covenant  relationship  through  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  In  process  of  time  this  outward 
confession  tended  to  become  conventional,  and 
only  external.  The  consciousness  of  common 
nationality  superseded  that  of  personal  relation  to 
Go4.  In  the  subsequent  reaction  of  indi>-idualism, 
men  of  special  piety,  or  in  special  circumstances, 
felt  constrained  to  make  speciHc  confession  of  their 
personal  adherence  to  J"  (cf.  Ps  63^  Is  44').  The 
passage  in  Isaiah  shows  that  this  confession  was 
accompanied  by  an  open  act  of  self -dedication,  if 
not,  as  some  tnink,  by  the  cutting  of  some  per- 
manent mark  on  the  head  or  forehead.  At  other 
times,  after  a  period  of  national  aposta^-,  the 
general  repentance  and  return  was  markea  by  a 
solemn  renewal  of  the  national  confession  (cf. 
1  K  S^,  2  Ch  6^). 

Such  confession  is  the  natural  result  of  deep  con- 
viction (cf.  Jn  4^*,  Mt  12**),  and  when  Jesus  had 
brought  His  disciples  to  the  point  of  recognizing 
Him  as  the  Christ,  He  drew  from  one  of  them  that 
acknowledgment  which  is  specifically  known  as  St. 
Peters  Confession  (Mt  16"'^).  He  announced  that 
it  was  on  the  rock  of  such  conviction  and  confession 
that  His  Church  should  be  built  ;  and  He  made 
this  open  acknowledgment  of  Himself,  His  dignity 
and  authority,  a  sine  qvd  non  of  true  discipleship 
(Lk  12«). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  this  confession  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  sign  of  true  conversion  and  a 
condition  of  baptism.  Its  contents  were  at  first 
very  general,  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
conversion  and  the  experience  of  the  convert,  but 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  include  certain  con- 
stant elements.  From  the  beginning  it  must  have 
included  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  'the  Lord' 
(cf.  Ro  10®,  1  Co  12^),  and  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence and  hope  in  Hun  (cf.  He  3*  10^).  Such 
general  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to  Christ  is 
referred  to  in  1  Ti  6^,  He  3^ ;  but  even  He  4",  '  let 
us  hold  fast  our  confession '  ( AV  '  profession ')  does 
not  involve  a  formulated  confession.  An  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Resurrection  doubtless  found  a  place 
both  early  and  often  (Ro  10®),  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  confession  including  belief  of  the  historical 
facts  of  Christianity.  Of  theological  inference  there 
is  an  early  trace  in  the  interpolated  confession 
of  the  Ethiopian  (Ac  8*^),  but  the  early  appearance 
of  false  teaching  and  imperfect  views  of  Christ 
accentuated  the  necessity  of  more  dogmatic  ex- 
pression. Signs  of  this  are  found  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John  (1  Jn  4«  cf.  2^  4-^  2  Jn  ;).  Here  we 
have  the  necessary  antithesis  to  gnostic  docetism  ; 
the  deepened  consciousness  of  the  Church  corre- 
sponded to  a  fuller  confession,  invohong  both  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  true  Sonship  of  Jesus. 

2.  Both  in  OT  and  NT,  confession  of  sin  before 
God  is  recognized  as  a  condition  of  forgiveness, 
being  the  guarantee  of  genuine  penitence  and 
purpose  of  amendment.  Thus  Joshua  exhorted 
Achan  to  make  confession  unto  the  Lord  (Jos  7") ; 
the  Psalmist  'acknowledged  his  sin'  (Ps  32*;  cf. 
51*);  Pr  28^^  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  '  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sin  shall 
have  mercy,'  and  Jesus  exhibits  the  prodigal  son 
as  moved  by  a  natural  impulse  to  confess  to  his 
father.      Confession,    therefore,    as    at    once    an 
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instinct  of  the  heart  and  a  principle  of  God's  king- 
dom, was  consistently  recogniz^  and  inculcat^ 
hj  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  was  required  of  the  indi- 
vidual whenever  he  had  committed  a  trespass 
(Lv  5^-'  26**),  and  its  necessity  in  regard  to  both 
individual  and  national  sins  was  exhibited  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  Scapegoat,  over  whose  head  the 
high-priest  was  to  confess  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
whole  people  (Lv  16*^).  Confession  of  sin  became 
the  natural  and  regular  accompaniment  of  prayer 
(cf.  Ezr  10*).  At  the  same  time  representative 
men  felt  themselves  to  be  partakers  in  national  sins 
of  unbelief  and  disobedience,  and  bound  to  confess 
these  as  well  as  their  o^sti  (Dn  9*).  The  whole 
praver  in  Dn  9  shows  the  nature  and  contents  of 
sucL  a  confession. 

The  connexion  between  repentance  and  con- 
fession was  so  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  conscience 
that  when,  under  the  Baptist's  preaching,  many 
were  led  to  repent,  open  confession  accompanied 
their  baptism  (Mk  1'),  and  doubtless  the  Apostolic 
baptism  was  prefaced  by  a  confession  in  this  sense 
as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  confession  was  under- 
stood to  be  made  to  God,  but  commonly  it  would 
be  made  in  the  hearing  of  men  (cf.  Ac  IT'').  It  is 
plain  also  that  Christ  taught  the  necessity  of 
acknowledging,  and  obtaining  forgiveness  for, 
ofl'ences  committed  against  other  men  (Mt  5**, 
Lk  IT*).  As  to  the  mode  of  confession  or  the 
person  to  receive  it,  no  instruction  is  given.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  language  of  St.  John  (iJn 
1')  and  St.  James  that  it  was  specific,  definite,  and 
mutual.  In  Ja  5"  the  reading  of  WH  (rds  ifiapriai 
for  TR  ri  rapami/jLaTa)  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that 
reference  is  made  to  sins  against  God  ;  but  the 
interpretation  (Chrysostom  and  others)  which 
infers  that  the  confession  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Presbyters,  involves  an  inadmissible  tautology. 
'AXXi^Xotj  can  only  refer  to  the  relation  of  individual 
believers  to  one  another,  so  that  Cajetan  from  the 
Roman  standpoint  rightly  admits  'nee  hie  est 
sermo  de  confessione  sacramentalL' 

C.  A.  Scott. 

CONFIRMATION.— The  verb  '  confirm '  is  used 
in  a  very  general  sense  in  the  AV,  serving  as  a 
rendering  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  words  in  the 
original  languages — seven  Heb.  (f?K,  -Qh  P!??  V^' 
uhs,  T5Jf,  c?p  in  their  proper  conjugations)  and  four 
Gr.  (^€^ai6<o,  ixurrtjpi^w,  Kvp6u>,  /teffirevw).  The  OT 
group  of  words  suggests  the  idea  of  establishing  and 
strengthening ;  though  in  some  cases  the  more  tech- 
nical notion  of  a  legal  or  authoritative  confirmation 
comes  in,  esp.  when  the  word  cip  is  used  {e.g.  Ru  4J, 
Est  9^-  21-  ^).  In  the  NT  /3e/3<u6w  and  ^umipii^u  are 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  strengthening  and  estab- 
lishing, while  Kvp6<a  is  used  in  the  sense  of  giving 
power  or  validity  (2  Co  2*,  Gal  3"),  and  fuvirevv  is 
employed  in  its  natural  meaning  of  acting  as  a 
mediator  (He  6^').  The  substantive  'confirma- 
tion '  ()3e/3aic<Mr(t)  is  used  in  the  two  senses  of  making 
firm,  establishing  (Ph  V),  and  giving  authoritative 
validity  (He  6^*).  It  is  not  used  in  the  Bible  to 
describe  an  ecclesiastical  rite.  In  the  Acts  refer- 
ence is  made  to  St.  Paul  '  confirming  the  souls  of 
the  disciples'  (14^),  and  '  confirming  the  Churches' 
(15*^) ;  and  it  is  stated  that '  Judas  and  SUas,  being 
prophets  also  themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren 
with  many  words,  and  confirmed  them'  (15**) — 
forms  of  iriffnipii^u  being  used  in  each  case.  There 
is  no  indication  that  any  ceremony  was  performed 
on  these  occasions ;  the  narrative  would  rather 
suggest  the  general  idea  of  strengthening  and  estab- 
lishing spiritually.  But  although  the  laying  on 
of  hands  {^idtais  rQy  xet/x^j')  is  not  connected  with 
the  word  confirmation,  it  appears  in  association 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  disciples  by 
apostles  subsequent  to  tiaptism  (Ac  8^**"  19'-  ®), 
and  as  a  rite  following  baptism,  in  He  6*.      This 
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■was  after  the  examnle  of  the  Jewish  method  of 
blessing  (e.g.  Cin  48'*-  "),  which  was  recognized  by 
the  mothers  who  broxiglit  their  children  to  Jesus 
that  He  might  '  lay  his  hands  on  them,'  etc.  (Mt 
19").  According  to  the  Talmud,  a  father  laid  his 
hands  on  his  child,  after  which  the  elders  also 
blessed  him  (Buxtorf.,  Syn.  Jud.  138).  As  late  as 
Tertullian  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  closely 
associated  with  baptism  as  almost  part  of  the  same 
rite  (de  Bap.  c.  S  ;  de  Besurr.  Cam.  c.  8). 

W.  F.  Adeney. 
CONFISCATION.  —  See  Crimes  and   Punish- 
ments. 

CONFOUND.— This  vb.  is  used  in  three  senses. 

1.  Dt'sfroy,  s/uitter,  Jer  1"  'be  not  dismayed  at 
their  faces,  lest  I  c.  thee  before  them.'  The 
Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles  have  '  destroy  '  here, 
and  it  is  possible  that  AV  chose  a  milder  word 
on  purpose,  as  RV  has  a  still  milder  '  lest  I 
dismay  thee  before  them';  but  the  Heb.  (?i^n{5-i9, 
nntj  in  hiph.)  has  the  meaning  of  'shatter,'  as  in 
Is  9^  '  tlie  yoke  of  his  burden  .  .  .  thou  hast 
broken'  (RV)  ;  and  the  Eng.  word  has  this  mean- 
ing also,  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  380 — 

'  Whence, 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  Mankind  in  one  root?' 

2.  Pnt  to  shame.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mean- 
ing. RV  often  changes  '  c""^ '  into  '  ashamed,'  but 
Amer.  RV  prefers  '  put  to  shame.'  Earlier  ver- 
sions sometimes  had  '  c*"^'  where  AV  has  '  ashamed,' 
as  2  S  10''  Douay,  '  The  men  were  confounded  very 
fowly,  and  David  commanded  them,  Tary  in 
Jericho,  til  your  beard  be  growen.'  3.  Thrmo  into 
confusion  (stronger  than  mod.  confuse.  Dr.  Murray 
suggests  the  colloq.  dumfound),  as  Gn  IF-*  (see 
Tongues,  Confusion  of),  2  Mac  13-^  14^  'he 
was  much  c*''  in  himself '  ;  Ac  2®  9^^  [avyx'^'^i  cf- 
Ac  19^2  2131  <■  was  in  confusion '  R V). 

J.  Hastings. 
CONFUSED. — Confuse  and  confusion  were  much 
stronger  words  in  Elizabethan  than  in  mod.  Eng., 
Ac  19^-  '  the  assembly  was  o"*  (RV  '  in  confusion') ; 
Is  9*  '  Avith  c.  noise  (RV  '  in  the  tumult ').  See  CON- 
FOUND 3.  Confusion  :  1.  2\imultuous  disorder,  as 
Ac  19'-'*  '  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  c'  (avyxwi^), 
1  Co  14^8,  Ja  3"  (iKaraaraaLa),  2  Es  16^1,  Lv  18^20'-' 
(S?n),  Is  24i»  34^1  41--'»  (inn).  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
quotes  Is  34^^  '  he  shall  stretch  out  ujwn  it  the  line 
of  c'  as  an  example  of  c.  in  the  sense  of  destruction 
(see  Confound  1)  ;  and  that  meaning  was  common 
in  1611,  as  Shaks.  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  i.  1.  149 — 

'  So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.' 

But  the  Heb.  (which  is  the  word  tr.  '  without 
form,'  RV  '  waste,'  in  Gn  1")  makes  it  probable 
that  in  all  the  passages  from  Isaiah  the  meaning  is 
disorder.  2.  Shame,  disgrace,  as  Ps  35^-  ^  '  brought 
to  c' (ncn,  RV  'confounded,'  Cheyne  'abashed'); 
Job  10"*  '  I  am  full  of  c'  (pVi;,  IIV  '  ignominy ') ; 
esp.  with  Heb.  bdshcth,  1  S  203ow«,  Ezr  9^  Ps  109-'», 
Jer  V^,  Dn  9'- «.  (Except  Ps  70^,  Is  6F,  Jer  V^, 
Mic  1",  Zeph  3''- '»,  bOshefh  is  tr.  by  alffx>'yv  in  LXX.) 
See  Tongues,  Confusion  of.        J.  Ha.stings. 

CONGREGATION  is  AV  rendering  of  several 
Heb.  terms,  esp.  lyio,  niy,  and  Vnij.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  minutely  the  linguistic 
usage  of  OT  in  regard  to  each  of  these. 

1.  nyiD  (mO'ed).  The  root-idea  contained  in  this 
word  is  that  of  a  fixed  appointed  meeting  or  tryst 
between  God  and  man.  Hence  it  is  frequently 
employed  to  mean  a  '  set  time,'  or  to  designate  the 
sacred  sermons  (m6'ctdim)  when  all  the  males  in 
Israel  had  to  present  themselves  at  J"'8  sanc- 
tuary (Hos  9»  12»,  Lv  23"-  ■••  "•  **).     It  is  but  a  step 


from  this  when  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate 
the  assembly  that  celebrated  the  festival,  or  indeed 
as  a  designation  for  any  assembly.  In  Job  30**  we 
have  'n-*?p^  lyto  n'3  '  the  place  oi  assembly  for  all 
living,'  used  of  Sheol,  whue  in  Is  33''*  Zion  is  called 
uiyiD  nnp  '  the  city  of  our  assemblies '  (cf.  Ps  74*, 
La  1*,  Ezk  44**).  In  particular,  nyio  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  phrase  nyio  Snk  ('Ohel  mO'ed)  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  (between  J"  and  Israel).  The 
familiar  AV  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  fails 
entirely  to  suggest  the  true  idea  conveyed  by  the 
phrase  as  this  is  explained  in  Ex  29*-'-  (Cf.  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC^  246.)  The  Sept.  (tktjvt)  rod /xaprvplov 
and  Vulg.  tabernaculum  testimonii,  as  well  as 
Luther's  Stiftshiitte,  have  arisen,  as  Ges.  explains, 
from  improj»erly  regarding  lyto  as  synonymous  with 
nny  (see  Nu  9*",  where  '  tabernacle  of  the  testimony ' 
is  tiie  correct  rendering),  lyio  Vnk  is  used  with  great 
frequency  byP(131times)and  by  the  Chronicler  ( 1  Ch 
632  921  2332,  2  Ch  P-  6- 13  5S),  but  it  is  employed  also 
by  E  (Ex  33',  where  its  meaning  is  explained  ;  cf. 
Nu  ll'"-^  J),  and  occurs  in  at  lea.st  two  passages 
which  belong  to  JE,  viz.  Nu  11'*  12*.  The  source 
of  Dt  SP*  is  uncertain,  and  1  S  2^  and  1  K  8*  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  both 
contain  elements  of  late  date.  In  Ps  74*  h^  '^V.to"'?? 
=  all  the  synagogues  of  God,  and  in  La  2*  lyto  is 
employed  as  a  designation  for  the  temple. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that 
in  the  expression  solemn  assembly,  which  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  AV  as  a  rendering  of  lyia,  '  solemn ' 
has  its  archaic  sense  of  '  fixed '  or  '  stated,'  Lat. 
solennis  (Driver,  Deut.  189). 

In  Is  14"  mount  of  the  congregation  probably 
refers  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  whose  dwelling- 
place,  according  to  Bab.  mythology,  was  located  in 
the  far  north,  upon  the  'mountain  of  the  world' 
(Driver,  Isaiah-  129 n.  ;  Delitzsch,  Isaiah,  new  ed. 
i.  310).     See  BABYLONIA,  p.  216*. 

2.  n-ij;  i'cddh)  and  hn^  (kdhdl).  Before  examin- 
ing the  linguistic  usage  of  OT  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  a  distinction  between  these  two  words  which 
has  been  contended  for  by  some.  Vitringa  (de 
Synagoga  vetere,  80,  88),  with  whom  Trench  (Syn- 
onyms of  NT,  3f.)  agrees,  expresses  the  diflerence 
thus,  '  notat  proprie  ?rii3  U7iiversam  alicnjus  populi 
multitudinem  vinculis  societatis  unitam  et  rem- 
publicam  quandam  constituentem ;  cum  vocabulum 
ni]i  ex  indole  et  vi  significationis  suae  tantum  dicat 
quemcumque  hominum  coetum  et  conventum  sive 
minorem  sive  majorem.  .  .  .  awayoiyTi  ut  et  rrii^ 
semper  significat  ccctum  conjunctum  et  congregatum 
etiamsi  nullo  forte  vinctdo  ligatum,  sed  ^KKXrjala 
(•^nij)  designat  multitudinem  aliquam  qass  poptdum 
constituit,  per  leges  et  vincula  inter  se  junctam, 
etsi  ssepe  fiat  ut  non  sit  coacta  vel  cogi  possit.' 
This  is  certainly  far  more  plausible  and  reasonable 
than  the  famous  distinction  which  Augustine 
sought  to  establish  between  awayiisyn  and  iKKXtjala, 
or  rather  between  their  I^atin  equivalents,  con- 
gregatio  and  convocatio,  the  latter  being  the  nobler 
term,  because  used  of  calling  together  men,  while 
congregatio  designated  the  gathering  together  of 
cattle  (grex) !  Vitringa's  distinction  comes,  in  fact, 
pretty  near  to  that  of  Schiirer,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  presently ;  but  it  seems  a  mistake  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  such  a  distinction  back  to  OT. 
It  may  fairly  l>e  questioned  whether  in  a  single 
instance  the  contention  of  Vitringa  can  be  estab- 
lished. Rather  are  we  inclined  to  see  in  the  choice 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  a  mark  of 
authorship.  It  is  remarkable  that  n-ji*  finds  favour 
in  certain  books,  while  '?nij  is  prevailingly,  if  not 
exclusively,  employed  in  others. 

(a)  my,  from  the  same  root  as  ^i'^3,  occurs  vari- 
ously, as  ^H-ir.  r>'S,  (Ex  12^),  hn^^-  "^  ^T^  (Ex  16'-  «• »), 
m.Y  niji;  (Nu  27"),  and  absolutely,  r^j:.!:  (Lv  4"). 
It  belongs,  like  ni'Ho,  to  the  vocabulary  of  P,  never 
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occurring  in  D  or  JE,  and  its  use  in  the  other 
historical  books  b  rare,  Jg  20",  21»«-  ^  «  1  K  8» 
( =2  Ch  5*),  12**  being  the  only  instances  (Driver, 
LOT  126). 

(6)  "ynj  occurs  variously,  as  ^Jnir  '^■>P  (Dt  31**), 
avr  Snp  (Nn  16»,  20*),  D-nS^rt  "jnp  (Neh  13»),  and 
absolutely,  '?nsri  (Ex  16*,  Lv  4").  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  Dt,  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh.  In  the 
Ps  both  t^t'  and  Snj  are  used  without  any  per- 
ceptible difference  of  meaning  to  designate  the 
'  congregation '  of  Israel. 

In  the  Sept.  ffivayuyri  generally  answers  to  ."nj:, 
and  iKKXriffia  to  ^"R.  The  latter  statement  holds 
cood  uniformly  in  Jos,  Jg,  S,  K,  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
r»eh,  also  in  Dt  (with  the  exception  of  5*2,  where 
*?73  is  rendered  arwayuryTi).  On  the  other  hand,  "Jn^ 
is  rendered  by  avrayuyr)  in  Ex,  Lv,  Nu,  probably  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Gr.,  for  rn^  in 
these  books  is  always  crwayuyi^.  Once  in  the  Ps 
Sn;;  is  rendered  avpaytayri  (40^*) ;  elsewhere  we  find 
(KK\i]<Tia,  except  in  26*,  where  it  is  awiSpior. 

While  we  cannot  admit  that  the  distinction  con- 
tended for  hj  Vitrin^a  is  traceable  in  OT,  yet  a 
somewhat  similar  distinction  is  discovered  by 
Schiirer  in  the  usage  of  the  terms  by  later  Judaism. 
<n»'07aryi7  was  the  term  applicable  to  the  empirical 
reality,  the  actual  congregation  existing  in  any 
one  place,  while  iKKXriffia  desimated  the  ideal,  the 
assembly  of  those  called  by  God  to  salvation.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how,  on  this  account,  iKKkifaia  dis- 
placed (rwaytiTYh  in  Christian  circles.  In  classical 
Greek,  as  is  well  known,  iKK\ri<xia  was  the  name  for 
the  body  of  free  citizens  summoned  by  a  herald, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Ac  19  of  the  assembly 
at  Ephesus.  A  statutory  meeting  was  designated 
Kvpia  or  tvvofjuK  (the  latter  in  Ac  1^),  one  specially 
summoned  was  (nr^KXTfrm.  It  can  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  classical  usage  throws  much  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  iKK\rfaia,  or  'congre^tion,' 
so  often  spoken  of  in  OT.  The  word  may  be  nsed 
of  an  assembly  summoned  for  a  definite  purpose 
(1  K  8®)  or  met  on  a  festal  occasion  (Dt  2S^),  but 
far  more  frequently  it  has  in  view  the  community 
of  Israel  collectively  regarded  as  a  congregation. 
NVellhausen  (Comp.  d.  Hex.  205)  finds  thLs  last 
usage  distinctive  of  P,  denying  that  the  nation  is 
viewed  from  such  a  purely  churchly  standpoint  in 
JE,  or  even  in  D.    See  Assembly. 

In  OT  Apocr.  iKK\-n<fia  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a 
popular  assembly  (Jth  6*®  14*,  Sir  15'),  more  rarely 
as  a  designation  for  the  people  as  a  whole 
(1  Mac  4»). 

In  NT  iKK\rt<xia  is  applied  to  the  congregation  of 
the  people  of  Isr.  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Ac  7*), 
but  ffway^jryr)  came  gradually  to  be  employed  to 
distinguish  Isr.  from  other  nations.  (It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ep.  of  James  that  in  2^  irvpayurfi)  is 
nsed  of  an  assembly  of  Jevyish  Christians,  and  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  that  in  X^hcurwayurfi)  [the  word 
has  a  different  meaning  in  2  Th  2']  is  spoken  of  a 
Christian  community.)  Hence,  apart  from  the 
reason  noted  above,  it  was  natural  that  iKKKrtaia. 
should  be  chosen  as  the  designation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  owing  to  the  Judaistic  associations  of 
(TwarjijjyT]. 

While  there  is  little  about  OT  'congregation' 
to  recall  the  popular  assembly  of  a  Gr.  community 
(for  the  elders,  or  in  i)Ost-exiuc  times  at  Jems.,  the 
high  priest  and  his  counsellors,  seem  to  have  gener- 
ally acted  alone),  there  are  one  or  two  examples  of 
an  opposite  kind.  In  Nu  35***-  (P)  it  is  the  'con- 
gregation '  that  decides  the  case  of  the  manslayer 
who  has  reached  a  city  of  refuge,  although  even 
here  the  decision  according  to  D^  rests  with  the 
elders  (cf.  the  above  passage  with  Jos  20*  [D*],  or 
the  latter  with  v.*»  [P]).  Similar  functions  are 
ascribed  to  the  '  congregation '  in  the  late  and 
peculiar  narrative  of  Jg  20,  21,  and  in  Ezr  10,  on 


I  the  latter  of  which  Kuenen  {Rd.  of  Isrcul,  ii.  214) 
remarks,  '  In  very  weighty  matters  the  decision 
even  rested  with  the  whole  community,  which  was 
summoned  to  Jems,  for  that  purpose.'  (All  that 
concerns  the  OT  congregation  as  a  worshipping 
body  will  be  dealt  with  under  Chubch,  Synagoguk, 
and  Temple.) 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  well  to 
note  the  usage  of  some  other  words  of  kindred 
import  to  the  three  we  have  discussed. 

(a)  rrrfz  ('dzereth),  from  a  root  containing  the 
idea  of  enclosing  or  confining,  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  '  congregation '  that  celebrates  the  festivals 
(Jl  V*  2^,  Am  521,  2  K  lO**,  Is  1^*,  in  which  last 
passage  it  is  coupled  with  K^pc).  The  nearest  Gr. 
equivalent  is  a-oj^i'/xs  (by  which  it  is  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  of  Am  5*^,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
NT  once.  He  12®  'the  general  assembly').  rr^Ti 
designates  especially  such  assemblies  as  were 
convened  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  (Dt  16*),  and  the  eighth  day  of  the 
F.  of  Tabernacles  (Lv  23»,  Nu  29»,  Neh  S^*,  2  Ch  7«). 

(b)  r^p  K1PP  (mikra'  kodesh),  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  '  holy  conYOcation '  of  AV,  is  a 
favourite  expression  in  the  priestly  sections  of  Ex, 
Lv,  and  Nu,  particularly  in  H  (Lv  17-26).  The 
Sept.  usually  renders  it  xKip^  ayla  (cf.  Sanday, 
Romans,  12{.).  The  simple  K-jps  occurs  in  Nu  10* 
and  Is  1".  It  is  hard  to  discover  any  difference 
between  this  term  and  rrrfz.. 

(c)  "TO  (s6d),  originally  =  friendly  conversation 
(d/uX/a),  then  on  the  one  hand  =  friendliness^ 
friendship,  and  on  the  other = a  body  of  friends 
(cf.  Driver  on  Am  3*).  It  is  nsed  of  a  gathering  for 
familiar  converse  (Jer  6"  15^",  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  Sept.  has  avrehpiop),  of  a  deliberative  council 
(Job  15«,  Jer  23i«,  Ps  89',  in  all  these  used  of  the 
Privy  CoimcU  of  the  Almighty),  of  a  secret  com- 
pany of  wicked  men  plotting  e\'il  (Ps  64*),  or  of  the 
select  assembly  of  the  upright  (Ps  111',  where  lio 
is  coupled  with  .tjj,  as  it  is  in  Gn  49*  i^-ith  ^73). 

Lttkra'tckb.— Schfirer,  HJP  U.  iL  59n. ;  Driver,  LOT  126, 
Deut.  188, 195,  234 ;  Thayer,  ST  Lex.  and  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol. 
Lex.  *.  ixxXttrim  and  rutmyryf. ;  Wellbausen,  Comp.  d.  Hex.  206 ; 
Hort,  Christian  Eedesia  (1897).  1-21 ;  Vitringa,  de  Syn,  VeL 
7"f.;  Trench,  Syn.  of  ST,  It;  Holzinger,  ZA  H(18S8X  p- 105  It 

J.  A.  Selbib. 
CONIAH.— See  Jehoiachin. 

CONJECTURE.  — Only  Wis  S^  '[Wisdom]  c«* 
aright  what  is  to  come '  (eticdfet).  RV  has  'di\Tneth 
the  things  to  come,'  with  '  c***" "  in  marg.  But  it  is 
probable  that  in  AV  c'"'= '  di^dneth,'  as  Scot  (1584), 
'  Conjecture  unto  me  by  thy  familiar  spirit.' 

J.  Hastixcs. 

CONSCIENCE.— The  word  is  not  found  in  OT; 
it  occurs  in  Apocr.,  Wis  17^^  '  wickedness  .  .  . 
being  pressed  with  c,  always  forecasteth  grievoos 
things  '  ((TvmSijcrtj),  Sir  14*  '  Blessed  is  he  whose  c. 
hath  not  condemned  him'  {^vxh,  KV  '  soul '),  and 
2  Mac  6"  'they  made  a  c.  to  help  themselves' 
(eyXa/Jwj  ^x"'.  feV  'scrupled'  ;  cf.  Purchas  [1625], 
Pilgrimes,  ii.  1276,  '  They  >vill  .  .  .  make  more 
conscience  to  breake  a  Fast,  than  to  commit  a 
Murther').  In  NT  32  times  (RV  30  times,  omit>- 
ting  Jn  8',  and  reading  ffwijOeiq.  1  Co  8")  always  for 
ffvfeidi^ii,  of  which  it  is  the  invariable  and  appro- 
riate  tr.  But  mod.  usage  would  prefer  '  conscious- 
ness '  in  1  Co  8"  '  some  with  c.  of  the  idol  unto  this 
hour  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol '  (RV 
with  edd.  reads  awrfdei^,  hence  'being  used  until 
now  to  the  idol');  and  in  He  10*  'no  more  c.  of 
sins.'    Cf.  Milton,  Far.  Lost,  viii.  502— 

•  Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth.' 

See  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  2'* ;  P.  Ewald,  De 
Voeis  ^vt'€iSTifftbn  apud  Script.  NT  vi  ac  potestate 
(1883) ;  and  the  next  article.  J.  Hastlsgs. 
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CONSCIENCE— 

A.  Histxjrical  Sketch. 

B.  Christian  Doctrine. 

i.  The  Nature  of  Conscience. 

ii.  The  Competence  of  Conscience. 

iii.  The  Education  of  Conscience. 

1.  Social. 

2.  Individual. 

iv.  The  Witness  of  Conscience. 

A.  Historical  Sketch.— When  man  begins  to 
reflect  on  his  experience  as  a  moral  agent,  two 
questions  emerge.  (1)  What  is  the  highest  good 
for  man  ?  What  is  the  '  chief  end '  in  attain- 
ment of  which  man  finds  satisfaction  ?  (2)  What 
is  the  source  of  moral  obligation?  What  power 
commands  and  regulates  human  action?  In  the 
history  of  thought,  these  two  questions  occur 
in  the  order  stated ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  second 
has  been  asked  that  a  doctrine  of  conscience  is 
possible. 

1.  Greek  philosophy  in  its  prime  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  first  of  these.  The  ethics  of'^ Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  largely  occupied  with  discussing 
the  nature  of  the  Good ;  and  practically  their  doc- 
trine amounts  to  this,  that  man  finds  his  highest 
welfare  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Man  is 
regarded  as  part  of  the  physical  and  social  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself ;  and  his  welfare  lies  in 
playing  his  due  part  therein.  This  doctrine  was 
sufficient  as  long  as  the  Greek  State  lasted.  Wlien 
this  was  broken  up,  however,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  life  of  free  and  ennobling  activity  open 
to  men,  the  moral  problem  assumed  the  second 
form.  Man  is  thrust  back  on  himself.  His 
individuality  becomes  emphasized  over  against 
the  world,  in  which  he  can  now  no  longer  realize 
himself.  Turning  in  upon  himself,  he  seeks  within 
the  guidance  he  has  hitherto  found  in  the  life  which 
waited  for  him  without.  This  type  of  mind,  so  char- 
acteristic of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  finds  expression  in  the  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
These  are  as  intensely  subjective  as  the  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  nad  been  comprehensive  and 
objective.  Not,  therefore,  till  man  has  become 
aware  of  himself  as  an  individual,  and  looks  out 
on  life  from  the  standpoint  of  his  subjectivity, 
does  the  question  of  the  rule  of  conduct  clearly 
emerge.  In  discussing  this  question,  the  Stoics 
found  the  rule  in  reason,  the  Epicureans  in  sense. 
The  Stoics  made  wide  the  opposition  between 
reason  and  sense.  Virtue,  according  to  them,  is 
reasonableness,  and  is  exercised  in  absolute  control 
of  sense,  utter  indifference  to  material  things,  and 
austere  rejection  of  pleasure.  Noble  things  are 
said  by  them  in  praise  of  virtue,  and  eloquent 
testimony  is  borne  against  the  views  of  a  corrupt 
age.  But  by  their  own  admission  the  leading 
principle  of  their  thought  and  action  is  sublime 
but  powerless.  The  moral  world  needed  an  active 
principle  which  should  regenerate  character  and 
reconstitute  society.  This  power  came  with 
Christianity. 

2.  In  the  history  of  religion  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  we  find  a  similar  succession 
in  the  order  in  which  the  alxjve-mentioned  problems 
emerge.  A  doctrine  of  conscience  is  not  found  till 
late  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought,  when 
the  consciousness  of  individuality  is  strong  and 
full.  There  are  indeed  traces  of  the  operations  of 
conscience.  Man  is  always  treated  as  a  moral 
being  (so  in  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  Ezekiel, 
whose  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  new  and 
strong),   susceptible    of    communications    from  a 

eirsonal   God,   and  amenable  to  His   judgment, 
at  conscience,  or  the  source  of  obligation  for  the 
individual,  is  not  made  a  subject  of  special  treat- 


ment in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  spiritual  history. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  doctrine  of  conscience 
in  the  OT.  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  man's 
■whole  spiritual  energy,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral ;  and  no  subtle  analysis  of  mental  or  moral 
powers  is  attempted.  The  characteristic  work  of 
conscience,  that  of  condemning  us  when  we  do 
wrong,  is  ascribed  to  the  heart,  Job  27'.  The 
absence  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience  from  the  OT 
is  to  be  explained,  not  by  any  reference  to  the 
alleged  disinclination  of  the  Heb.  mind  for  psycho- 
logical study,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  stage 
of  religious  development  at  which  the  Hebrews 
were  under  Mosaism,  precluded  the  question  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  conscience  is  an  answer. 
The  law  mav  be  compared  to  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the  first  of 
the  moral  questions  which  arise  on  consideration 
of  man's  life,  viz.  What  is  the  Good  ?  The  Good 
is  the  will  of  God  expressed  in  this  body  of  legis- 
lation. The  question  of  principle  of  action,  or  an 
organ  of  moral  judgment,  cannot  emerge  till  the 
conception  of  the  Good  has  been  made  explicit. 
The  law  is  the  conscience  of  the  Heb.  community. 
Hence,  as  Oehler  points  out,  the  idea  of  a  pdfios 
ypairrbs  iv  KapSian  is  wholly  alien  to  the  OT.  This 
absence  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience  is  to  be  found 
also  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  He  never  uses  the 
word,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  His  teaching  is 
essentially  revelation.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
highest  good  for  man,  stating  it  in  words,  exhibit- 
ing it  in  life.  His  teaching  and  example  are 
addressed  to  conscience,  and  are  meant  to  awaken 
conscience ;  and  for  this  very  reason  He  does  not 
and  cannot  discuss  conscience.  Many  of  His  say- 
ings apply  to  conscience,  and  cast  light  on  it,  e.g. 
'the  lamp  of  the  body,'  Mt  Q^-^  ;  but  conscience 
itself  does  not  form  part  of  His  express  teaching. 

With  Christ's  work  as  Redeemer  a  new  stage  of 
man's  history  is  entered  on.  The  first  question 
is  answered ;  the  first  need  is  met.  The  Good  is 
revealed  as  truth  ;  it  is  accomplished  in  act ;  it  is 
present  as  power.  What  Greek  philosophy  sought 
after  in  the  speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
is  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  parallel 
is  more  than  fanciful.  As  the  Greek  realized  the 
good  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  State,  the 
Christian  realizes  it  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  virtue  of 
the  Greek,  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of  the  Gr. 
State,  is  the  obligation  and  possibility  of  mankind 
in  the  wide  realm  of  grace,  which  no  political 
change  can  restrict  or  destroy. 

Now,  accordingly,  man  as  an  individual  gets  his 
rights,  and  becomes  the  .subject  of  special  study. 
The  NT,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  man  in 
relation  to  the  grace  of  God  which  has  come  with 
Christ.  Human  nature  is  studied  as  it  could  not 
be  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
merely  .speculative  treatment,  the  interest  of  the 
NT  being  practical  and  not  technical.  Refer- 
ences, however,  to  various  a.spects  of  man's  moral 
constitution  abound.  In  particul.ar,  the  question 
of  man's  relation  to  the  Good  as  the  will  of  God 
receives  special  treatment,  and  is  answered  by  an 
explicit  doctrine  of  conscience.  Man  is  confronted 
by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  revealed  not  only  in  a 
book,  but  in  a  Person.  How  does  this  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  sphere  of  man's  individual  con- 
sciousness? How  is  man  guided  and  impelle<l 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  will?  The  answer 
of  St.  Paul,  and  other  Mriters  in  the  NT,  is  con- 
science. Conscience,  therefore,  at  once  becomes 
the  object  of  special  practical  interest.  It  is  the 
great  aim  of  a  Christian  to  liave  a  conscience  that 
shall  be  'good,'  'void  of  offence,' or  'pure';  and 
it    is  of    paramount  importance  that  conscience 
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shonld  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  enlighten- 
ment and  power  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  its 
great  function  as  the  organ  of  moral  apprehension 
and  moral  judgment. 

3.  After  the  varied  Christian  life  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  had  died  away.  Christian 
ethic,  like  Christian  theology,  fell  under  the  blight 
of  mediaeval  scholasticism.  Christian  truth  was 
stiffened  into  a  system  of  dogma.  Christian 
morality  was  elaborated  into  a  legal  system  more 
cumbrous  and  wearisome  than  ever  the  Mosaic 
code  had  been.  Under  this  double  burden  the 
souls  of  men  groaned  in  bondage.  Yet  even  in  the 
darkest  ages  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms  of 
revolt.  Mysticism  claimed  the  power  oi  holding 
fellowship  with  God,  without  the  intervention  of 
ecclesiastical  machinery ;  but  it  failed  to  base  its 
protest  on  a  sound  conception  of  human  nature, 
and  so  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  a  secret 
in  posses.sion  of  a  few  unique  spirits.  Final 
deliverance  came  in  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformation  was  in  essence  a  religions  revival. 
The  cumbrous  ecclesiastical  machinery  by  which 
the  mediaeval  Church,  while  professing  to  unite 
Grod  and  man,  had  really  held  them  apart,  was 
swept  away  in  a  burst  of  righteous  wrath.  The 
relations  of  God  and  man  came  to  be  re-stated 
imder  the  inspiration  of  original  Christian  ideas. 
In  this  process  conscience  necessarily  played  an 
important  part.  Conscience  accentuated  the  an- 
tagonism between  man  and  God,  and  showed  man 
guUty  in  a  degree  for  which  indulgences  and 
priestly  absolutions  brought  no  sound  relief.  Con- 
science, in  like  manner,  in  view  of  the  complete 
atonement  wrought  by  Christ,  testified,  to  him  who 
rested  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  perfect  peace 
with  God.  Conscience,  accordingly,  occupies  large 
space  in  the  ^vritings  of  the  Reformers,  as  it  must 
do  in  all  Christian  teaching.  It  is  not  made,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  special  theoretical  treatment. 
Speculative  interest  in  the  question  of  the  source 
of  moral  judgment  has  not  awakened;  and  the 
necessity  of  its  discussion  is  not  }[^et  felt.  The 
Reformation,  in  fact,  was  not  an  individualistic 
movement.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  describe 
it  as  such,  or  to  quote  such  phrases  as  '  the  right 
of  private  judgment,'  as  embodying  its  character- 
istic ideas.  Those  philosophical  writers  who  most 
fully  express  in  the  donuun  of  pure  thought  the 
Protestant  spirit — Descartes  and  Spinoza — are  by 
no  means  individualists.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reformation  contained 
the  possibilitjfr  of  individualism.  The  external 
unity  of  the  Church  had  been  broken  up.  Before 
a  conception  of  spiritual  unity  could  be  formed  and 
wrought  out  in  moral  and  political  life,  it  was 
inevitable  that  an  epoch  of  individualism  should 
supervene,  in  which  man  shonld  seek  to  find  the 
solution  of  intellectnal  and  moral  problems  within 
his  own  subjectivity.  This  movement  predomin- 
ated most  largely  in  England,  and  obtained  almost 
exclusive  sway,  till  within  the  present  century  it 
has  met  a  counter  current  of  thought.  Ethical 
theory  during  such  a  period  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  source  of  moral  obligation, 
and  the  faculty  of  moral  judgment.  British 
moralists  may  be  distinguished  and  classified 
mainlv  by  their  views  on  tMs  topic.  At  the  head 
of  the'long  line  stands  Thomas  Hobbes  (1589-1679), 
a  writer  whose  fertile  snggestiveness,  virile  force, 
and  daring  paradox,  made  him  a  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  ethical  doctrine  in 
Britain.  His  fundamental  position  is  that  man's 
natural  tendencies  are  only  and  altogether  '  self- 
regarding.'  The  good  for  the  individual  is  simply 
what  he  desires  for  himself.  The  result  of  each 
individual  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  own 
desires  is,  of  course,  a  state  of  war,  whose  miseries 


Hobbes  depicts  to  the  life.  Reason,  accordingly, 
intervenes  to  stop  this  intolerable  state  of  matters, 
and  does  so  by  enioining  submission  to  a  strong 
government.  Hoboes  thus  pushes  individualism 
to  an  extreme  in  which  it  becomes  intolerable,  and 
is  replaced  by  an  iron  system  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  practically  extinguished.  In  such  a 
system  there  is  no  place  for  conscience,  properly 
speaking.  Hobbes  uses  the  word  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  analogous  phrase  'conscious.' 
Conscience  is  no  more  than  opinion  shared  by 
various  individuals.  Any  higher  sense  is  mere 
metaphor.  The  moral  faculty  is  no  other  than 
reason,  calculating  how  best  to  secure  individual 
advantage,  and  deciding  npon  submission  to  the 
State  as  the  brat  means  of  securing  the  end  aimed 
at.  Such  a  doctrine  was  rather  the  propounding 
of  a  problem  than  its  solution.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  ethical  thought  in  England  consists 
mainly  in  answers  to  Hobbes,  or  rauier  in  answers 
to  the  moral  problem  so  acutely  stated  by  him : 
What  is  the  source  of  moral  obligation  ?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty  ?  These  answers 
follow  three  distinct  lines. 

(1)  Appeal  is  made  to  reason.  Reason  is  regarded 
as  the  power  by  which  universal  truths  and  principles 
are  perceived  and  proclaimed.  This  is,  in  general, 
the  view  of  Cudworth  (1617-1688),  whose  Treatise 
coneemina  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  not 
published  till  1731,  is  directed  against  the  teaching 
of  Hobbes  as  destmctive  of  the  essential  dis- 
tinctions of  good  and  evil ;  and  of  Clarke  (1675- 
1729).  Both  these  writers  claim  for  man  this 
faculty  of  recognizing  truths,  ideas,  or  relations  of 
things,  prior  to  and  apart  from  the  snggestions  of 
sensation.  Here  we  have  a  real  answer  to  Hobbes, 
and  a  most  hopeful  line  of  ethical  thought.  If  man' 
have  this  power,  then  we  are  lifted  at  once  above 
the  degrading  view  of  man  as  a  creature  of  merely 
selfish  instincts,  and  have  morality  based,  not  on 
conventions,  but  on  eternal  fact. 

The  value  of  such  'dianoetic  ethics,'  to  use 
Martineaus  designation,  dej>ends  obviously  on  the 
view  taken  of  reason  ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  reason  is  conceived  too  much  as  a  mere 
formal  power,  limited  to  the  recognition  of  truths 
submitted  to  it.  Thus,  while  phrases  in  Cudworth, 
for  instance,  remind  one  of  Kant,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  knowledge, 
still  less  to  its  subsequent  idealist  development. 

(2)  A  fuller  analysis  of  human  instincts  is  at- 
tempted. Hobbes  had  said  man's  primary  instincts 
are  self -regarding.  It  was  obviously  open  to  reply 
that  they  were  not,  or  that  they  all  were  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  such  writers  as  Shaftesbmy 
(1671-1713)  and  Hutcheson  (1694r-1747)  elaborately 
proving  that  man  possesses  social  as  well  as  selfi^ 
mstincts,  andplacmg  virtue  in  the  proper  balance 
of  the  two.  The  perception  of  this  balance  or  pro- 
portion is  due  to  a  moral  sense,  which,  like  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  things  artistic,  guides  us  in 
things  moraL  At  a  first  glance  it  might  appear, 
as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  writers  themselves,  that 
they  were  answering  Hobbes,  and  giving  a  more 
dignified  conception  of  human  nature.  Really, 
however,  they  are  in  substantial  agreement  wiui 
Hobbes,  entirely  so  as  to  presuppositions,  and 
practically  so  as  to  result.  They  also  appeal  to 
instincts  as  providing  motives  and  impulses.  Some 
of  these,  indeed,  they  say  are  not  selfish;  but 
if  we  press  tiiem  we  find  that  the  special  power 
of  unselfish  instincts  is  the  superior  gratification 
they  afford,  i.e.  they  are  at  bottom  selfish  stilL 
Seliislmess,  or,  to^ve  it  a  more  refined  but  more 
misleading  title,  li  tility,  is  the  spring  and  standard 
of  action.  The  psychological  and  even  the  ethical 
principles  of  Hobbes  are  really  continued  in 
Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Hume. 
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(3)  Reference  is  made  to  a  distinct  power  of 
human  nature,  viz.  to  Conscience,  as  supreme 
arbiter  in  morals.  Butler  (1692-1752)  is  dis- 
tinguished among  British  moralists  for  the  em- 
phasis he  lays  on  this  faculty.  He  sees  that 
Shaftesbury's  reply  to  Hobbes  is  defective  in 
this  respect,  that  his  '  moral  sense '  lacks  the 
quality  of  supremacy,  which  is  required  to  face 
and  quell  the  imperiousness  of  selfish  instincts. 
He  laljours,  therefore,  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  conscience,  and  to  vindicate  for  it  magisterial 
position  and  authority.  Of  the  impressiveness 
and  moral  strength  of  Butler's  writings  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  As  a  practical 
protest  against  the  immorality  of  his  own  age, 
they  are  deeply  interestinjj  ;  and  as  a  moral  tonic 
in  any  age,  they  are  invaluable.  As  ethical 
theory,  or  doctrine  of  conscience,  however,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  final  or  satisfactory.  Butler 
was,  to  quote  the  words  of  T.  H.  Green,  'the 
victim  or  the  current  psychology.'*  To  him,  as 
much  as  to  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  or  Hume, 
feeling  was  the  source  of  action,  as  of  knowledge. 
Objects  of  desire  are  given.  Then  conscience,  a 
power  whose  origin  and  nature  are  unexplained  and 
inexplicable,  appears  to  decide  among  the  com- 
peting motives.  It  speaks  with  authority,  but  is 
unable  to  make  its  authority  felt.  Ultimately, 
Butler  is  driven  to  admit  practical  supremacy  to 
self-love,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  identity  of  auty 
and  self-interest.  A  higher  principle  does  indeed 
appear  in  Butler,  viz.  the  love  of  God.  But  as  he 
never  reconsidered  his  psychology,  this  rather 
contributes  additional  confusion  to  his  scheme. 
Human   nature  remains   '  a  cross  of  unreconciled 

})rinciples,'  self-love,  benevolence,  conscience,  the 
ove  of  God.  Plainly,  such  a  view  of  man  cannot 
provide  a  sure  basis  of  ethics.  The  whole  moral 
problem  must  be  reconsidered.  What  is  implied 
m  moral  action  ?  If  it  shall  appear  that  the 
sensationalist  psychology  is  at  fault,  if  feeling 
cannot  present  objects  of  desire,  if  in  the  simplest 
action  there  is  implied  the  presence  of  a  Self, 
making  itself  its  own  object,  then  we  are  led  to 
a  view  of  man  as  a  being  who  finds  his  true  good 
in  the  good  of  others,  and  of  conscience  as  not 
merely  authoritative,  but  also  mighty  to  carry 
its  precepts  into  effect,  being  indeed  the  presence 
within  the  individual  consciousness  of  that  Reason, 
Mind,  Spirit,  or  Personality  whose  revelation  is 
found  in  all  reality  and  all  good. 

It  is  not  needful  to  pursue  the  line  of  British 
moralists  any  further.  Whoever  they  happen 
to  be,  Paley,  Bentham,  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill, 
or  Bain,  whatever  their  minor  differences  or 
their  special  excellences,  they  unite  in  retain- 
ing tlie  psychology  which  reigned  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  vain  for  them  did 
Hume  carry  the  conclusions  of  that  psychology 
to  a  scepticism  which  provoked  Kant  to  a  reply, 
which  introduced  a  new  conception  of  man  and 
the  spiritual  world.  All  alike  they  cling  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  possible  by  dissection  to 
arrive  at  the  living  man,  and  by  analyzing  his 
sensations  to  account  for  knowledge  and  morality. 
They  may  vary  in  detail,  but  they  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  results.  The  chief  end  of 
man  is  happiness.  The  moral  faculty  is  a  vari- 
ously described  compound  of  feelings,  whose  fluid- 
ity IS  stiffened  by  the  sanctions  and  punishments 
or  society.  This  psychology  has  more  recently 
allied  itself  with  the  hypothesis  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  made  draughts  of  illimitable  time  aid 
in  establishing  its  conclusions.  Prolon^^ed  experi- 
ence of  pleasure  in  connexion  with  actions,  which 
serve  social  ends,  has  resulted  in  certain  physio- 

*  The  most  illuminating  critique  of  Butler  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  contained  in  Green's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98-104. 


logical  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
which  render  these  actions  constant.  Thus, 
according  to  Spencer,  is  begotten  a  conscience  or 
faculty,  to  which  he  even  gives  the  name  of  intui- 
tion. This  sensationalist  psycholo''y,  thus  strength- 
ened by  evolution,  has  called  forth  various  replies. 

(a)  Intuitionism  enters  its  earnest  denial.  Dr. 
Martineau's  strictures  on  evolutionary  ethics 
are  powerful,  and  his  general  ethical  doctrine  is 
most  earnest  and  impressive.  His  position  closely 
resembles  that  of  Butler  in  last  century.  Like 
Butler,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  springs  of  moral 
action.  But  whereas  Butler  only  mentions  two. 
Self-love  and  Benevolence,  Martineau's  list  is  most 
elaborate,  containing  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pas- 
sions, propensions,  sentiments,  or  affections.  Quite 
as  Butler  had  done,  he  gives  to  conscience  a 
judicial  function  in  respect  to  these  springs  of 
action.  Distinctive  in  Martineau,  however,  is  his 
doctrine  that  conscience  judges,  not  of  the  right- 
ness  of  acts,  but  of  the  rank  of  motives.  Con- 
science he  defines  to  be  *  the  critical  perception 
we  have  of  the  relative  authority  of  our  several 
principles  of  action.'  Right  and  wrong  he  defines 
thus  :  '  Every  action  is  right  which,  in  presence 
of  a  lower  principle,  follows  a  higher ;  every 
action  is  wrong  which,  in  presence  of  a  higher 
principle,  follows  a  lower.'  Eloquent  and  powerful 
as  Dr.  Martineau's  exposition  is,  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  which  may  be  brought  against  Butler. 
Whence  come  these  springs  of  action  ?  Do  they 
simply  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  con- 
science, without  any  prior  determination  by  self- 
consciousness  ?  Then  we  are  thrown  back,  as  we 
were  by  Butler,  upon  current  sensational  psy- 
chology. And  whence  comes  conscience  ?  Does 
it  simply  appear,  and  seat  itself  in  judicial  state, 
a  separate,  unique  faculty,  inexplicable  and 
mysterious,  owning  no  organic  relation  to  self- 
consciousness  ?  Then  its  authority  is  blind,  and,  as 
in  Butler's  doctrine,  is  unsupported  by  power. 

(b)  A  conclusive  answer  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
experience  in  general,  and  of  moral  experience  in 
particular.  Such  an  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  Press  the  analysis 
of  sensation  as  far  back  as  we  please,  make 
our  list  of  feelings  and  instincts  as  detailed 
as  possible,  we  never  get  a  mere  sensation  or 
instinct,  such  as  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  in  the 
lower  animals,  but  always  the  sensation  as  it  is  to 
a  self,  already  modified  by  its  relation  to  self- 
consciousness.  In  the  simplest  sensation,  there  is 
implied  the  operation  or  a  spiritual  principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  possibility  at  once  of 
knowledge  and  of  morality.  The  sensationalist 
psychology  is  thus  deprived  of  its  whole  raison 
d'etre.  It  exists  in  order  to  get  personality  out  of 
sensations.  It  can  do  so,  only  because  personality 
is  therein  already  implied. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  of  no  use  to  sensa- 
tionalism, and  does  not  invalidate  the  argument  of 
idealism.  '  That  countless  generations  should  have 
passed  during  which  a  transmitted  organism  was 
progressively  modified  by  reaction  on  its  surround- 
ings, by  struggle  for  existence  or  otherwise,  till  its 
functions  became  such  that  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness could  realize  or  reproduce  itself  throuLrh  them, 
— this  might  add  to  tlie  wonder  with  which  the 
consideration  of  what  we  do  and  are  must  always 
fill  us,  but  it  could  not  alter  the  results  of  that 
consideration.  If  such  be  discovered  to  he  the 
case,  the  discovery  cannot  affect  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  implied  in  there  being  a 
world  to  be  known,  and  in  our  knowing  it,  on 
which  we  found  our  theory  of  the  action  of  a  free 
or  self-conditioned  and  eternal  mind  in  man ' 
(Prolegomena,  p.  82).     Man,  therefore,  is  a  self  or 
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personality,  which  is  not,  however,  an  incident  in 
a  series,  but  is  rooted  in  an  infinite  self  or  per- 
sonality. Our  individual  self -consciousness  denves 
from  and  is  maintained  by  an  infinite,  eternal, 
universal,  self-consciousness  ;  Green  would  say,  is 
a  '  reproduction  '  of  it, — a  phrase  open  to  miscon- 
struction. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  gradual 
discovery  of  mind  or  spirit  in  things,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  self-manifestation  of  an 
infinite  personality,  with  whom  the  finite  intelli- 
gence of  man  is  one.  Morality  is  the  progressive 
accomplishment  of  an  eternal  purpose,  with  which 
the  individual  is  and  ought  to  he  at  one,  whose 
goal  is  the  perfection  of  man.  The  good  for  man 
IS  self-realization,  but  it  is  the  realization  of  an 
infinite  self,  and  is  thus  identical  with  the  widest 

Eossible  range  of  good  for  others,  and  is  attained 
J-  the  profoundest  self-surrender.  The  moral 
faculty  in  man,  the  practical  reason  or  conscience, 
is  no  special  inexplicable  endowment,  a  vox 
damantis  in  deserto.  It  is  the  man  himself,  con- 
scious in  all  action  of  a  good,  which  he  either 
reaches  or  fails  to  reach,  which  in  either  case 
stands  above  his  separate  impulses,  in  the  one  case 
appro\-ing  and  beckoning  him  onward  and  upward, 
in  the  other  condemning  him  and  binding  on  him 
the  penalty  due  to  one  who  has  broken  the  law  of 
his  own  being.  Conscience,  thus  conceived,  may 
also  with  equal  truth  be  described  as  the  revelation 
of  infinite  good  to  man,  or  the  voice  of  God  witness- 
ing to  eternal  right  within  the  individual  soul. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  man's  true  self,  and  his  true 
self  is  ideally  one  with  God.  On  such  lines  alone 
is  the  sensationalist  attack  on  absolute  right  and 
on  conscience  successfully  met,  and  room  found  for 
Christian  ethic,  and  a  Christian  doctrine  of  con- 
science. 

B.  OUTLISE  OF  Christias  Doctrixe. 

i.  The  Nature  of  Coxsceexce.  —  The  locus 
dassicus  here  is  Ro  •2}*- ".  The  connexion  of  thought 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  men  for  their  actions,  their 
condemnation  in  sin,  their  acceptance  in  righteous- 
ness. This  applies  to  Gentiles  as  weU  as  Jews. 
It  would  not  apply  had  Gentiles  no  revelation 
of  absolute  good  made  to  them,  as  the  Jews  had  in 
the  Law.  Such  a  revelation,  however,  the  Gtentiles 
have.  They  (v.^*)  do  by  nature,  i.e.  instinctively, 
the  things  which  are  articulately  prescribed  in  the 
Law,  and  accordingly  whUe  they  have  not  the  Law 
as  a  written  code,  yet  they  have  it  in  another  sense. 
In  Mhat  sense  is  now  explained  (v.^).  The 
comparison  in  the  apostle's  mind  is  between  Jew 
and  GentUe,  in  respect  of  the  delivery  to  each 
of  God's  Law.  To  the  Jews,  this  delivery  was 
made  at  Sinai,  and  so  in  speaking  of  its  delivery 
to  the  Gentiles  he  uses  Sinaitic  imagery.  The 
apostle's  description  involves  three  points.  (1)  The 
delivery  of  the  Law  in  the  dictates  of  natural 
impulse ;  '  the  work  of  the  law,'  i.e.  a  course  of 
conduct  conforming  to  the  will  of  God,  being 
'  written  in  their  hearts,'  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  it  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  (2)  The 
recognition  of  the  Law  in  its  binding  obligations 
by  a  moral  faculty,  just  as  the  Jews  heard  w*ith 
bodily  ear  the  proclamation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  '  their  conscience  bearing  witness  there- 
with,' i.e.  along  with  the  heart,  when  it  speaks  and 
prompts  to  duty.  (3)  Judgments  passed  upon  actions 
in  the  light  of  the  witness  oi  conscience,  some 
being  favourable,  others  (as  the  emphasis  implies, 
the  greater  number)  being  unfavourable ;  '  their 
thoughts  one  with  another,  accusing  or  else  excus- 
ing them.' 

The  doctrine  of  this  passage,  borne  out  by 
other  Scripture  usage,  therefore,  is :  (a)  That 
man  has  received  a  revelation  of  good,  sufficient 
to    make   him   morally  responsible.      This    reve- 


lation comes  in  ditferent  forms  to  men  differently 
placed  in  the  proWdential  disposition  of  affairs. 
Even  those  who  seem  least  advantageously  situ- 
ated have  the  revelation  of  'nature.'  Man  is 
so  made  that  he  finds  the  satisfaction  of  his  true 
self  in  moral  good  only ;  and  towards  this  the 
forward  impulse  of  his  heart  goes  forth.  The 
race,  charged  with  the  special  function  of  guarding 
and  transmitting  the  spiritual  heritage  of  human- 
ity, has  appropriately  a  special  revelation  of  good, 
explicitly  bearing  the  stamp  of  superhuman  origin. 
Finally,  when  '  the  fulness  of  time '  in  the  moral 
discipline  of  mankind  is  reached,  the  good  finds 
complete  revelation  in  a  person,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  '  Nature,'  with  its  few  rudimentary  facts  of 
moral  life,  and  '  Law,'  with  its  greater  articulate- 
ness,  are  summed  up  in  '  Christ,'  in  whom  moral 
good  is  perfectly  realized-  03)  That  man  possesses 
a  moral  faculty,  or  is  possessed  by  it,  that  he  has 
a  conscience,  which  is  indeed  his  self-consciousness 
in  respect  of  moral  action,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
recoOTiizes,  approves,  and  binds  upon  himself  the 
Gtood,  in  whatsoever  form  it  is  revealed  to  him,  and 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  pronounces  judgment 
upon  himself.  This  doctrine  obWously  rests  upon 
the  general  scriptural  doctrine  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  of  man  as  spirit  even  as  God  is 
spirit  or  personality,  a  conception  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  suggestion  of  philosophy  in  its 
criticism  of  unphUosophical  sensationalist  psycho- 
logy. God  reveals  His  will  to  man,  partially  in 
Nature  and  Law,  fully  in  Christ.  Man  as  a 
spiritual  being  is  susceptible  of  this  revelation  ;  his 
consciou.sness  of  it  in  things  moral  is  conscience. 

This  view  of  conscience  greatly  simplifies  it,  and 
reduces  it  from  the  position  of  an  inexplicable 
faculty,  fulminating  in  impotent  majesty  above 
the  warring  impulses  of  man  s  nature.  It  is  simply 
the  faculty,  if  we  must  use  the  term,  through 
which  we  apprehend  the  divine  will  so  that  it 
may  govern  our  lives.  It  is  no  more  a  separate 
faculty  than  faith,  and  deserves  no  more  than 
faith  the  credit  of  its  operations.  As  faith  lays 
hold  of  Christ,  and  thus  saves  and  sanctifies ;  so 
conscience  lays  hold  of  the  di^-ine  will,  and  thus 
legislates  and  judges.  It  is  not  an  independent 
source  of  law  and  judgment.  It  voices  the  will 
of  God. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  view,  if  in  one 
sense  it  deprives  conscience  of  the  proud  position 
which  an  intuitionist  theory  would  confer  upon 
it,  in  another  confers  upon  it  unique  and  awful 
supremacy.  When  conscience  wakes  and  speaks, 
it  means  that  man  is  in  spiritual  contact  with 
Gk)d,  that  God  is  making  His  will  felt  in  the 
depths  of  man's  constitution.  Thus  it  is  that  '  to 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin ' ;  sin,  not  error  or  mistake,  nor 
only  shortcoming,  but  trespass  against  the  law  of 
Goa,  which  is  recognized  as  the  law  of  our  own 
being,  in  keeping  which  our  welfare  lies. 

The  practical  result  is  that  conscience  claims, 
and  must  receive  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
very  nature,  a  position  of  absolute  supremacy. 
Every  action  must  be  brought  beneath  its  sway ; 
in  popular  phrase,  we  must  make  conscience  of 
all  we  do.  Actions  laid  upon  us  by  outward 
authority,  we  are  to  do,  not  because  the  authority 
is  supported  by  force,  but  because  conscience  re- 
cognizes the  good  of  which  this  authority  is  an 
expression  ;  and  so  we  obey  '  for  conscience'  sake ' 
(Ro  13').  Actions  which  seemingly  lie  outside 
the  moral  judgment,  ha\'ing  apparently  no  relation 
to  n\pral  questions,  are  to  be  brought  before  con- 
science and  carefully  scrutinized,  so  that  even  in 
such  matters  as  what  we  are  to  eat  or  refrain  from 
eating,  we  are  still  to  act  'for  conscience'  sake' 
(1  Co   10^29)       xhe  whole  domain  of  life  is  to 
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be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  conscience,  and 
every  element  in  it  is  to  be  made  subject  to  that 
great  and  just  arbitrament. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  a  society  so  largely  Chris- 
tianized as  ours,  the  man  who  acts  from  conscience 
will  not  behave  in  a  manner  markedly  distinct  from 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  simply  follow  the  con- 
ventions of  society.  There  will,  however,  be  very 
distinct  diflferences  on  a  closer  scrutiny.  He  will  dis- 
cover new  meanings  in  actions  prescribed  by  con- 
vention, and  will  perform  them  the  better  that  he 
does  them  with  conscience.  He  will  be  on  the  outlook 
for  new  duties  and  new  means  of  realizing  the  good 
which  he  apprehends,  not  as  a  code,  but  as  an  inner 
spiritual  impulse.  Apart  from  specific  differences  of 
action,  there  is  a  difference  in  spring  of  action,  which 
cannot  but  tell  in  the  long  run.  Perceiving  the 
disparity  between  his  own  attainments  and  that 
good  of  which  conscience  is  the  witness,  and  to 
which  it  summons  him,  he  has  within  him  a  divine 
discontent  which  drives  him  to  further  efforts,  and 
secures  for  him  greater  excellences.  The  morality 
of  a  code  is  rigid,  self-satisfied,  pharisaic.  The 
morality  of  conscience  is  ever  aspiring,  humble, 
dissatisfied  with  self.  A  conscience  thus  kept  in 
its  supremacy  is    described    as    '  good '   (Ac  23^ 

1  Ti  P-19,  He  1318,  1  p  316. 21)^  not  in  the  sense  that 
he  who  has  it  has  never  sinned,  but  because  he 
has  yielded  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  is 
living  in  the  spirit  and  aim  of  his  career  for  the 
glory  of  God,  while  he  never  permits  unforgiven 
sin  to  lie  upon  his  heart :  '  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man '  (Ac  24'^),  because  the  pleas- 
ing of  God  in  all  things,  and  his  neighbour  in  all 
things  for  his  good  unto  edification,  is  the  man's 
constant    aim     and    exercise:     'pure'     (1  Ti  3^ 

2  Ti  1*),  because  there  is  no  doubleness  of  mind, 
or  secret  alienation  from  the  will  of  God,  but  a 
sincere  desire,  an  unwavering  resolution  to  live  so 
that  He  may  approve. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  open  to  man  as  a  free 
agent  to  disobey  conscience,  reject  its  supremacy, 
disregard  its  witness,  and  defy  its  authority.  On 
an  intuitionist  theory,  which  regards  conscience 
as  a  part  of  man,  separable  from  other  parts,  it 
would  be  ditticult  to  vindicate  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct.  It  is  because  the  con- 
science is  the  man  himself  in  his  consciousness  of 
the  divine  will,  that  the  consequences  are  so 
injurious,  penetrate  so  deeply,  and  extend  so 
widely.  Conscience  disobeyed  is:  (1)  Defiled; 
and  this  defilement  may  be  either  (a)  occasional 
(1  Co  8'),  or  (^)  permanent  and  pervasive  (Tit  P'). 
(2)  Branded  or  seared  (1  Ti  4^^),  where  the  figure 
is  either  the  branding  of  a  slave  with  a  stamp, 
or  the  extinction  of  faculty  by  the  use  of  hot  iron, 
in  any  case  expressing  the  reauction  of  conscience 
to  a  state  of  moral  inca2)acity.  (3)  Perverted 
(Mt  G^),  so  that  conscience,  the  light  of  the 
soul,  gives,  not  merely  no  deliverance,  but  a 
deliverance  on  the  wrong  side,  the  man  being  now, 
not  a  servant  of  the  good,  but  of  the  evil,  having 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  conscience  is  disobeyed  in  countless  in- 
stances is  patent  fact;  and  these  consequences  may 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  individuals.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  see  the  fact  and  to  trace  the  con- 
sequence in  the  records  of  the  race.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  sin  is  not  merely  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  an  individual,  but  a  quality  inherent 
in  the  conduct  of  man  universally,  and  that  the 
effects  of  sin  are  traceable,  to  what  extent  it  is 
impossible  to  define,  in  the  general  conscience  of 
mankind. 

ii.  The  Competence  of  Conscience. —In  all  that 
is  said  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  its  competence 
is.of  course,  presupposed.  This,  however,  is  precisely 
what  is  denied  by  those  who  desire  to  explain  the 


phenomena  of  conscience  on  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution,  and  facts  are  urged  in  disproof  of  the 
claim  of  original  authority.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  what  it  is  that  is  claimed  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  on  behalf  of  conscience.  It  is 
not  the  infallible  authority  of  an  independent 
faculty,  but  the  ability  on  the  part  of  a  being  made 
in  God's  image  to  recognize  God's  will  as  it  is  pro- 
gressively revealed  to  him. 

Much  of  the  sensationalist  and  evolutionary 
attack  on  conscience  really  applies  only  to  the 
intuitionist  theory  of  conscience,  and  does  not  touch 
the  Christian  doctrine  or  the  idealist  philosophy, 
whose  criticism  of  sensationalist  psychology  we  nave 
noticed  above.  The  special  difficulties  which  call 
for  consideration  are  these — 

1.  The  diversity  of  moral  judgments,  as  among 
different  nations  now,  or  at  different  stages  of  the 
world's  history.  The  heathen  conscience  enjoins 
what  the  Christian  conscience  condemns.  Jewish 
feeling  rejoiced  in  deeds  at  which  Christian  senti- 
ment shudders.  Amid  such  divergences,  is  not  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  lost  ?  The  answer  to  this 
puzzle  lies  in  our  general  view  of  man  and  his  con- 
science of  good.  If  man  be  a  personal  being  in 
constant  communication  with  the  infinite  Person, 
God,  we  can  understand  how  his  moral  historv  is  an 
education  or  development,  each  step  in  advance 
being  gained  through  obedience  to  conscience,  which 
proclaims  as  absolute  the  will  of  God.  The  stages  of 
the  revelation  of  good  are  marked  by  atlvance  up 
to  the  full  realization  of  good  in  Christ.  Con- 
science at  each  stage  is  supreme,  though  its 
deliverances,  compared  together,  vary  according 
to  the  stage  reached.  Combined  with  this  view 
is  the  fact  of  deterioration  through  disobedience, 
so  that  the  conscience  of  a  nation  or  religious 
community  may  become  perverted,  and  proclaim 
as  duty  a  bloody  crime  or  an  unnatural  offence. 
Even  among  races  which  have  formed  the  most 
mistaken  standard  of  duty,  it  is  found,  as 
missionary  records  amply  show,  that  the  revela- 
tion of  liigher  excellence  meets  with  ready 
response,  and  conscience,  revivified  by  the  light, 
calls  upon  man  to  follow  it.  In  order  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  conscience,  we  do  not  need  to  prove 
uniformity  amid  the  deliverances  of  conscience, 
from  age  to  age.  The  very  divergences  set  its  per- 
sistent authority  in  more  vivid  light. 

2.  The  alleged  conflict  of  duties,  which  occasion- 
ally arises,  reducing  conscience  to  perplexity 
and  silence.  This  certainly  would  be  a  fatal 
objection,  not  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
only,  but  to  morality  as  a  whole.  If  there  arise 
circumstances,  not  due  to  any  human  crime  or 
error,  in  which  duty  confronts  duty  in  absolute 
contradiction,  so  that  merely  to  act  is  to  transgress, 
not  only  is  conscience  proved  incompetent,  but  the 
moral  sphere  is  shown  not  to  include  the  whole  of 
life,  and  righteousness  by  being  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible  is  made  unnecessary.  The  question 
can  be  met  only  by  analyses  of  cases.  Those  cases 
must,  of  course,  be  excluded  which  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  cases  of  conscience.  One  case  only  needs 
to  be  stated  to  be  dismissed,  that  in  which  a  verdict 
of  conscience,  in  itself  clear  and  distinct,  is  opposed 
by  strong  passion  or  self-interest  which  clamorously 
demands  to  be  obeyed.  Here,  plainly,  there  is 
no  question  of  the  competence  of  conscience,  or  its 
claim  to  be  obeyed.  Another  case  is  that  in 
which  the  clear  testimony  of  conscience  is  con- 
fronted by  some  instinct  or  the  soul,  itself  true  and 
noble.  Here  also  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
perplexity  of  conscience,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  wavering  in  its  demand  to  be 
obeyed.  Hesitation  arises  from  the  strong  appeal 
of  feeling.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  presented  eucn  a 
situation  in  the  classic  instance  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
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tempted  to  tell  a  falsehood  in  order  to  save  her 
sisters  life.  Here  the  obli^tion  of  truth  is  con- 
fronted by  sisteriT  affection.  The  action  of 
Jeanie  D^ms  onquestionablT  represents  the  true 
solution-  Conscience  is  obeyed,  while  love  goes 
forth  in  noblest  sacrifice  on  I>ehalf  of  the  beloved. 
The  difficulty  of  such  cases  is  not  speculative,  but 
practical,  and  is  to  be  met,  not  by  intellectual 
discussion  on  the  occasion  when  the  difficulty 
arises,  for  which,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  time, 
but  by  the  life  habit  of  obedience,  begetting  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  highest  good  for 
others,  even  our  best  beloved,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  which  will  be  available  in  the  sudden 
emergency  as  an  intuitive  judgment. 

Cases  which  do  affect  conscience  and  seem  to 
perplex  it,  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  '  conflict 
belween  different  formulae  for  expressing  the  ideal 
of  good  in  human  conduct,  or  between  different 
institutions  for  furthering  its  realization,  which 
have  alike  obtained  authority  over  men's  minds 
without  being  intrinsically  entitled  to  more  thm 
a  partial  and  relative  obedience,'  or  an  '  incompati- 
bility of  some  such  formula  or  institution,  on  the 
one  side,  with  some  moral  impulse  of  the  individual 
on  the  other,  which  is  really  an  impulse  towards 
the  attainment  of  human  prafection,  bat  cannot 
adjust  it^self  to  recognized  rules  imd  established 
institutions '  {Proltffomentiy  p.  342).  In  such  cases 
'  the  requirements  of  conscience  seem  to  be  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  However  disposed  to  do 
what  his  conscience  enjoins,  the  man  finds  it 
difficult  to  decide  what  its  injunction  is'  {ibid. 
p.  351).  Such  cases  may,  indeed,  become  peculiarly 
complicated,  and  exceedingly  painful.  JBut  they 
do  not  really  constitute  a  conflict  of  duties.  Right 
seems  to  be  divided  against  itself,  when  in  reabty 
it  is  only  rising  through  contest  of  opposite  one- 
sided views  to  a  fuller  conception,  or  tluou^  the 
break-up  of  a  system  to  a  higher  realization  than 
could  be  contained  within  its  limits.  There  is  no 
such  thing  really  as  a  conflict  of  duties.  'A  man's 
duty  under  any  particular  set  of  circumstances  is 
always  one,  though  the  conditions  of  the  case  may 
be  so  complicated  and  obscure  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  decide  what  the  duty  really  is'  {ibid.  p.  355). 
Here,  in  like  manner,  the  al>ility  and  claim  of 
conscience  are  not  involved.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  extant  formula  which  will  serve  by  its  mere 
quotation  to  settle  the  case.  Conscience  is  not  so 
formal  and  unnatural  a  faculty  as  such  a  view 
would  imply.  Yet  it  is  not  incompetent,  because 
it  moves  slowly  and  grows  in  Knowledge  and 
power  through  the  discipline  of  life  and  the 
practice  of  obedience.  With  characteristic  caution 
Butler  states  the  matter,  '  Let  any  plain,  honest 
man,  before  he  engages  in  any  course  of  action, 
ask  himself.  Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it 
wrong  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  question  would  be 
answered  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue  by  almost 
any  fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstances ' 
(.Sermon  III).  A  recent  essayist,  to  the  question. 
How  am  I  to  know  what  is  right  ?  makes  answer, 
'  By  the  oLrditcn  of  the  ^>p6mi/jMt '  (Bradley's  Ethical 
Studies,  p.  177).  '  K  any  man  willeth  to  do  his 
^vill,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,'  or  system,  or  in- 
stitution, or  formula,  '  whether  it  be  of  God  '(.Jn  7"). 

iii.  The  Education'  of  Coxsciexce. — We  thus 
see  that  objections,  which  might  be  valid  against  a 
doctrine  which  made  conscience  an  infallible  oracle, 
are  not  valid  against  the  view  which  regards  con- 
science as  man's  consciousness  of  the  wul  of  God. 
It  is  now  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  inexplicable 
part  of  man,  but  as  man  himself  in  relation  to  the 
revelation  of  right.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  God 
as  Righteousness,  just  as  faith  is  the  apprehension 
of  God  as  Grace  ;  and  Luther,  as  Domer  points  out. 


speaks  of  faith  as  the  Christian  conscience.  Con- 
science, accordingly,  is  involved  in  man's  moral 
history.  It  suffers  in  his  sin  and  alienation  from 
God,  becoming  clouded  in  its  insight,  feeble  in  its 
testimony,  and  may  even  come  to  be  ^eronsly 
pervertecl  in  its  judgments.  It  gains  in  his  restora- 
tion through  grace,  its  knowl^ge  is  clarified^  its 
judgment  strengthened.  The  deepest  characteiistic 
of  sin  is  a  liberty, which  is,  in  truth,  the  bondage  of 
man'swill  or  personality.  The  deepest  characteristic 
of  grace  is  a  service,*  which  is  perfect  £reed<Hn. 
Man,  in  yielding  himself  to  God,  accepts  a  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  lus  own  being.  He  is  therefore 
free,  self-detenniiung,and  self-realizing;  a  person  as 
Giod  is  a  person,  realizing  the  fulness  of  personal 
life  in  harmony  with  God.  Conscience  shares  in 
this  subjection  '  which  is  also  onancipation.'  The 
NT  everywhere  claims  for  conscience  this  inde- 
pendenceof  action,  ttus  immediacy  and  certainty  of 
its  deliverances,  undetermined  by  a  formal  code  or 
the  voice  of  a  spiritual  director  (Ro  14*-  *■  **"**,  Col 
2",  Ja  1*^.  Toward  this  point,  therefore,  the  growth 
of  conscience  must  be  directed  under  the  guidance 
of  special  education.     This  education  is  twofold. 

1.  Social. — The  highest  good  for  man  always 
involves  the  relation  of  man  to  man.  'Through 
societT,"  says  Professor  Green,  '  is  personality 
actualized.'  Hence  it  follows  'that  the  human 
spirit  can  only  realize  itself,  or  fulfil  its  idea,  in 
persons ;  and  that  it  can  only  do  so  throngli 
society,  since  society  is  the  condition  of  the 
development  of  a  personality '  {Prolegomena,  pp. 
200,201).  Conscience,  therefore,  being  personahl^ 
in  iie  relation  to  right,  is  also  soci^y  conditioned. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  merely  individual 
conscience.  Even  when  seemingly  most  individual, 
as  when  a  reformer  rises  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  some  institution,  its  testimony  is  still 
on  behalf  of  a  good  for  man,  which  this  institution, 
founded,  no  doubt,  to  further  it,  now  fails  to  express 
and  practically  opposes.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  'no  individual  can  make  a  conscience  for 
himself.  He  always  needs  a  society  to  make  it  for 
him'  (Prolegomena,  p.  351).  Conscience  is  bom 
and  cradled  in  the  home,  trained  and  exercised  in 
the  Church,  in  civil  society,  and  the  State.  The 
enormous  importance  of  this  sodal  education  of 
conscience  is  thus  evident.  The  ethical  functions 
of  parent,  teacher,  pastor,  employer,  statesman, 
are  seen  to  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred.  L'nder 
their  influence,  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
receives  its  revelation  of  duty,  and  its  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  its  l^islative  and  judicial 
vocation. 

2.  Individual. — Man  cannot  be  merely  passive 
in  education.  All  true  education  is  self-education. 
The  education  of  conscience,  in  particular,  most 
be  the  work  of  the  individual,  consciously  fitting 
himself  for  the  service  in  which  freedom  and  life 
for  him  lie.  The  means  at  his  disposal  are  mainly 
three. 

(a)  The  institutions  of  society,  the  sacred  rights  of 
life,  honour,  property,  reputation,  with  all  the  de- 
tailed obligations  to  which  these  give  rise.  Only 
through  the  most  careful  obedience  to  these  element- 
ary conditions  of  moral  life  can  conscience  be  kept 
dear  and  strong.  Negligence  here,  even  in  name 
of  high  spiritiuQity,  has  always  produced  a  terrible 
Nemesis,  and  those  who  have  claimed  emancipation 
in  name  of  religion  have  sunk  beneath  the  load  of 
that  mere  morality  they  affected  to  despise.  Hence 
the  NT  ethic  is  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of 
commonplace,  and  has  the  homeliest  directions  to 
give  to  children,  servants,  citizens,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  station,  while  it  frequently  recalls 
those  who  are  thrilling  with  consciousness  of  new 
light  and  life  to  the  rudiments  of  morality,  truth, 
honesty,    purity,    industry,    etc.       The    attempt 
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to  be  religious  at  the  expense  of  morality  is  very 
ancient  and  is  still  very  prevalent,  and  requires 
continually  the  prophetic  rebuke  (Mic  6*'*). 

(b)  The  literature  in  which  the  conscience  of 
humanity  has  given  utterance  to  itself.  The  whole 
field  of  history,  biography,  and  fiction  is  opened  up 
for  the  education  of  conscience.  By  diligent  study, 
conscience  grows  informed,  and  becomes  more  sure  of 
itself.  Along  with  such  general  literature  we  may 
class  the  Bible.  It  reauires  no  a  priori  doctrine  of 
inspiration  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  biblical 
ethic.  Here  we  have  a  revelation  of  right,  which 
has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  and  has  com- 
manded the  unaffected  approval  even  of  unbelievers. 
The  Bible  is  the  touchstone  of  conscience.  Con- 
science can  only  be  maintained  in  truth  and 
vigour,  according  as  it  is  continually  refreshed  by 
earnest  study  of  the  unveiling  of  the  ideal  con- 
tained in  Scrii)ture  and  principally  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  Communion  with  God.  Here  we  are  on  the 
borderland  of  ethic  and  religion.  The  education  of 
books  becomes  the  education  of  living  intercourse. 
The  conscience  whose  sole  sources  or  information 
have  been  natural  laws,  or  the  records  of  literature, 
fails  of  the  highest  light,  breaks  down  in  critical 
instances,  and  is,  besides,  gloomy  stern  and  hopeless. 
The  conscience  w^hich  rises  through  obedience  to 
moral  law  and  study  of  ethic  into  fellowship  with 
Him  who  is  Righteousness  and  Truth,  becomes  clear 
and  full  in  its  testimony,  a  reliable  guide  in  the 
perplexities  of  life.  Oi  course  this  result  is  not 
reached  by  a  leap.  It  implies  a  process  carried  on 
through  life.  The  growth  of  conscience  will  have 
its  periods  of  weakness,  onesidedness,  acrid  fan- 
aticism, morbid  tenderness,  all  of  which  must  be 
most  patiently  borne  with,  not  only  by  observers, 
but  by  the  individual  himself.  Conscience  will 
even  pronounce  judgments  that  are  needless,  foolish, 
or  actually  erroneous.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wound  conscience  at  such  times. 
Specially  must  it  not  be  overborne  by  those  who 
rejoice  in  higher  light  and  claim  a  larger  liberty. 
Their  higher  duty,  indeed,  may  be  to  deny 
themselves  a  liberty  which  is  their  right  (1  Co 
g7-i3  lo'^a-ss,  Ro  \5^-'^).  The  stage  of  weakness  is, 
however,  in  itself  an  effect  of  sin,  and  to  continue 
in  it  is  added  sin.  Strength  and  trutli  of 
conscience  are  the  aim  to  be  consciously  striven 
after  (He  5^*).  The  testimony  of  conscience  is 
meant  to  be  part  of  our  assurance  toward  God 
(2  Co  P«,  1  P  3^1). 

iv.  The  Witness  of  Conscience.— The  work  of 
conscience  lies,  no  doubt,  within  the  moral  sphere. 
But  in  considering  the  basis  of  ethics,  we  are  led 
to  see  that  moral  action  implies  a  reference  to  an 
infinite  Personality  as  the  ground  and  origin  of 
man's  personal  being.  Morality  presupposes  re- 
ligion as  the  basis  of  its  possibility,  and  prepares 
for  religion  through  its  incompleteness.  Con- 
science, accordingly,  as  the  supreme  moral  faculty, 
points  beyond  the  merely  moral  sphere,  and  be- 
comes a  M'itness  to  the  truth  of  religion.  The 
witness  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
logical  demonstration.  In  point  of  fact,  spiritual 
realities  cannot  be  reached  by  logical  processes. 
The  only  valid  argument  for  religious  truth  is  that 
which  proceeds  by  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  discerns  in  tliat  constitution  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  in 
whose  image  man  has  been  made.  In  that  argu- 
ment, the  witness  of  conscience  forms  an  important 
element.  To  trace  this  witness  fully  belongs  to 
dogmatics.  We  conclude  this  article  by  a  bare 
outline  of  the  direction  which  this  witness  takes. 

1.  God. — Conscience  we  have  seen  to  be  man's 
consciousness  in  action  of  right  to  \ye  done.  This 
is  with  equal  truth  to  be  describetl  as  the  revelation 


of  right  within  us,  or  tlie  voice  of  God  speaking 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  moral  action  we  are  deal- 
ing with  more  than  the  judgments  of  our  fellow- 
men,  with  more  even  than  our  own  judgment  upon 
ourselves.  There  is  present  in  the  court  of  con- 
science an  invisible  Assessor,  who  is,  indeed,  the 
ultimate  source  and  standard  of  right  by  which 
the  judgment  proceeds.  Individual  experience 
presents  this  line  of  proof  with  an  intensity  which 
is  best  expressed  in  silence.  Biography  and  his- 
tory present  the  demonstration  often  witli  tragic 
articulateness.  In  conscience,  the  consciousness 
of  God  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  haunts  the  sinner 
in  his  revolt  as  shadow  of  doom.  It  accompanies 
the  seeker  in  his  upward  movement  with  ever- 
growing confirmation.  All  other  arguments  for 
the  being  of  God  find  their  force  increased  by 
being  combined  with  this.  If  the  ontologicaJ 
argument  leads  us  to  a  reason  or  universal  self- 
consciousness,  througli  man's  relation  to  which 
knowledge  is  possible ;  if  the  argument  e  con- 
tingentia  munai  brings  us  to  an  eternal  substance 
in  which  all  things  inhere  ;  if  the  teleological  argu- 
ment requires  a  purpose  fulfilling  itself  in  creation, 
— the  moral  argument  enables  us  to  define  that 
reason,  substance,  purpose,  as  a  Person  whose  very 
nature  is  righteousness.  (See  suggestive  treatment 
in  Illingworth,  Personality,  Lect.  iv.) 

2.  Christ. — The  constitution  of  man  requires  as  its 
root  a  Personal  God,  to  whom  conscience  in  man 
ascribes  moral  perfection.  But  Personality  is  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  Self-revelation  and  Self-com- 
munication. An  Incarnation  of  God,  therefore,  is 
profoundly  congruous  with  the  demand  for  God  which 
arises  out  of  the  constitution  of  man.  Jesus  Christ 
is  presented  to  the  mind  of  man  as  such  an  Incar- 
nation. It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  He  used 
language  regarding  Himself  which  implies  such  a 
claim.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  with  growing 
fulness  has  made  it  on  His  behalf.  Conscience 
makes  in  intensest  form  the  demand  for  a  Per- 
sonal God.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  ask  if  con- 
science is  satisfied  with  the  claim  advanced  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  answer. 
The  conscience  of  humanity  has  recognized  in 
Christ,  in  His  teaching  and  in  His  life,  the  final 
revelation  of  Good.  Christ  is  the  conscience  of 
humanity.  The  words  of  J.  S.  Mill  are  often  and 
justly  adduced  as  consenting  to  this  dictum. 
'  Even  now  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  an 
unbeliever,  to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule 
of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.'  Here  we  have  a  moral  argument,  not 
only  for  Theism,  but  for  Christianity.  Conscience, 
as  Dorner  finely  says,  becomes  our  '  vaiSa.-yuy6i ' 
(Gal  3-'*),  and  leads  us  through  obedience  into 
knowledge  (Jn  7^^).  Faith  in  Christ,  accordingly, 
is  no  longer  an  act  unrelated  to  our  moral  life, 
but  is  itself  a  moral  obligation. 

3.  Atonement. — Conscience,  especially  as  en- 
lightened by  Christianity,  witnesses  to  infinite 
perfection.  At  the  same  time,  it  pronounces  upon 
all  our  actions  sentence  of  failure.  Between  the 
absolute  good  and  the  individual  will  there  is  ever  a 
want  of  complete  harmony.  Conscience  abates  none 
of  its  condemnation,  when  action  is  largely  harmon- 
ized with  social  institutions  or  codes  of  moral  law. 
The  more  entirely  it  wins  the  mastery,  the  more 
stern  is  its  refusal  to  be  satisfied.  Its  demand  is 
for  absolute  harmony  with  infinite  good.  Any 
breach  it  treats  as  infinite  ;  and  lays  ujwn  the 
heart  the  burden,  not  of  shortcoming  merely,  but 
of  guilt.  The  question  of  salvation,  therefore,  is 
a  moral  question.  It  is  stated  in  Hebrews  in  this 
form.  How  can  the  conscience  be  cleansed  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?  (He  9"). 
How  can  the  incubus  of  guilt  be  removed,  so  that 
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the  will  of  man  may  act  in  unhindered  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God  ?  Two  solutions  conscience 
declines. 

First,  that  of  gratuitous  forgiveness.  Gk)d  is 
sometimes  re|)resented  as  saying,  in  virtue  of 
His  bare  almighty  will,  '  I  forgive.'  But  mere 
sovereignty  is  mere  unreason.  And  if  to  this  be 
added,  '  at  the  prompting  of  His  tender  heart,'  the 
reply  is  still,  mere  feeling  is  mere  unreason.  In 
either  case,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life  is  repre- 
sented as  mere  caprice ;  and  in  order  to  save  man 
from  consequences  of  immoral  act,  we  have  con- 
founded the  whole  moral  sphere.  To  conscience, 
sin  is  a  moral  fact,  and  not  until  sin  is  dealt  with 
can  the  relations  of  Gkxi  and  man  be  adjusted  on  a 
permanent,  i.e.  on  a  moral,  basis. 

Second,  that  of  ritual  observance.  Action  that 
is.  good,  i.e.  in  absolute  moral  quality,  can  spring 
only  from  harmony  with  absolute  good.  Hence 
no  action  of  a  merely  external  kind  can  produce 
the  requisite  harmony.  The  historic  demon- 
stration of  this  incapacity  is  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law.  It  did,  indeed,  cleanse,  but  the  cleansing 
reached  only  to  the  flesh  (He  9*'),  and  had  to  be 
constantly  repeated  (He  10*-*).  The  practical 
point  is  that  the  most  elaborate  scheme  ever 
deWsed — devised,  be  it  observed,  by  di\-ine  wisdom 
— failed  consciously  and  intentionally  to  reach  the 
springs  of  action,  emancipate  the  will,  and  purge 
the  conscience.  Is  it  likely  that  any  other  scheme 
will  succeed,  that  any  morality  which  human 
wisdom  can  devise  or  indi\-idual  care  execute,  vrill 
accomplish  what  the  law  failed  to  do  ?  Conscience 
steadily  pronounces  against  every  such  attempt, 
in  name,  not  of  arbitrary  creed,  but  of  essential 
righteousness. 

A  third  solution  presents  itself.  Jesus  Christ 
perfectly  reveals  G<)d  to  man,  because  He  is 
Himself  true  and  perfect  man.  Accordingly,  He 
not  only  unveils  to  men  the  Absolute  GcKxi,  but 
as  man  He  Himself  fulfils  this  Grood.  If,  then.  He 
who  is  thus  in  inmost  being  one  with  the  Good, 
that  is,  God,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Him, 
shall  in  ^-irtue  of  His  humanity  take  man's  place, 
and  bear  as  a  substitute  man's  burden,  ottering 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  will  not  this  meet  the 
requirements  of  conscience?  It  is  now  possible, 
through  faith  in  the  Sin-bearer,  to  enter  into  that 
moral  union  A\-ith  God  which  is  the  condition  of 
good  action.  Sin  no  more  interposes  its  barrier. 
It  has  been  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  One 
competent  to  do  so.  The  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  oflered  Himself  without 
blemish  unto  God,  avails  to  cleanse  the  conscience 
from  dead  works,  and  qualifies  us  to  serve  the  li>-ing 
God  (He  9").  In  the  death  of  Christ  the  demand 
of  conscience  is  satisfied  through  atonement  being 
made  for  sin.  In  union  to  Christ  through  faith, 
the  ideal  to  which  conscience  witnesses  is  no  longer 
an  impossibility  for  ever  condemning  us,  but  an 
actual  realization  upon  the  basis  of  which  we  are 
justified,  and  through  the  power  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  (Ro  S^S^i"  6"'- 
8*^).  The  witness  of  conscience,  which  brings  us 
to  God  and  Christ,  directs  us  also  to  that  which 
is  central  in  Christianity,  atonement  made  by 
sacrifice. 

LiTERATTRE. — Special  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  conscience 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ethical  works  of  Domer,  Rothe,  Harless, 
Wuttke,  Hofmann,  Martensen,  Martineau,  T.  H.  Green,  Newman 
Smyth.  The  last  has  the  adrantagfe  of  exhibiting  the  place  of 
conscience  in  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  Chiistaaa  etibica. 
The  Biblical  Psycholopes  of  Beck  and  Delitscli  also  oaotein 
discussions  of  conscience.  Monographs  npon  conscience  have 
been  written  bv  R.  H.  Hofmann  (iHe  Lehre  von  dtm  Gewisten, 
Leipzig,  1866).  'w.  Gass  (Die  Lehre  vom  Getcitten,  Berlin,  ISOdX 
A.  Ritschl  {Ueher  da*  Gevi**en;  Ein  Vortrag,  Bonn,  1876), 
M.  Kahler  (Da»  Geuri*»en,  Halle,  1^8X  F.  D.  Haorice  (The 
Contcimee;  Lteture*  on  Ca»ui*try),  W.  T.  Davison  (The 
Christian  Cim$eienee ;  Femley  Lecture  for  1888X  An  edition  of 
Bailer's  Three  Sermon*  has  been  pablished  by  T.  ft  X.  Clark, 


with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  B.  Kilpatrick ;  and  see 
Gladstone's  ed.  of  ButUr't  Workt,  1886. 

T.  B.  KiLPATRICK. 
CONSECRATE,  CONSECRATION.— In  OT  several 
Heb.  words  are  so  tr* :  1.  nazar  Nu  6'*  or  tiezer  Nu 
6^-',  better  'separate,'  'separation';  see  Nazirite. 
2.  kiddash  as  in  Ex  28»  30»,  2  Ch  31«,  Ezr  3*,  or 
kdcUsh  Jos  &*,  2  Ch  29»,  better  '  sanctify,'  '  sancti- 
^cation'  (wh.  see).  3.  heherim  Mic  4'',  better 
'devote'  (see  CuRSE).  4.  wjj7/d'  yM ;  this  is  the 
commonest  and  only  characteristic  expres-sion  for 
'consecrate  '  (with  mUlii'im  for  'consecration'): 
lit.  'fill  the  hand.'  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is 
quite  obscure.*  The  Heb.  millii'tm  being  plu., 
AV  has  '  consecrations '  (Ex  29",  Lv  7"  8»-  »i)  with- 
out difference  of  meaning ;  RV  sing,  always.  In 
Ex  29**  'the  flesh  of  the  consecrations,'  the  c.  is 
transferred  to  the  offering  by  which  the  c.  took 

Elace ;  so  Lv  8®  '  they  [the  cake  of  unleavened 
read,  etc.]  were  consecrations  for  a  sweet  savour.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CONSENT. — To  c.  is  now  no  more  than  to  ac- 
quiesce ;  in  earlier  Eng.  it  often  included  approval. 
Hence  (1)  to  approve  of  a  thing,  Ac  8^  '  Saul  was 
c*^  unto  his  death '  {<rw€vSoKioj,  so  22** ;  in  Lk  1 1* 
tr'*  '  allow ' — '  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers,' 
RV  'consent  unto');  Ro  7"  'I  c.  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good '  (ffiifufnuu).  Cf .  Shaks.  1  Henry  VI. 
I.  V.  34— 

'  Yon  an  consented  onto  Salisbnry's  deatii. 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge.' 

Or  (2)  to  be  in  sympathy  with  a  person,  Ps  50" 
'  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him '  (.trj) ;  Ro  1*^,  AVm,  RV  '  not  only  do  the 
same,  but  also  c.  with  them  that  practise  them' 
(awevSoKiw,  AV  '  have  pleasure  in  them ').  Cf. 
Ford  (1633)— 

'  T  had  been  pity 
To  sunder  hearts  so  equally  consented.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CONSIDER. — To  c.  is  either  to  look  carefully  at 
or  think  carefully  about.  The  former  sense  is  now 
obsol.  or  archaic  :  Pr  31'®  '  She  c*"*  a  field  and 
buyeth  it ';  Lv  13'*  '  the  priest  shall  c'  (i.e.  examine 
the  leper,  ::»-<,  RV  'look') ;  Sir  38»  'The  smith 
also  sitting  by  the  an\-il,  and  c*^  the  iron  work '  ; 
He  13^  '  c^^  the  end  of  their  conversation '  {avadeu- 
povvTei) ;  GsJ  6'  'c.  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted'  [ffKowiu,  RV  'looking  to').  So  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Neh  2"  '  Then  wente  I  on  in  the  nighte 
.  .  .  and  considered  the  wall'  (AV  'viewed'), 
'  Consider  of '  is  now  rare  :  Jg  19**  '  c.  of  it,  take 
advice,  and  speak ' ;  Ps  64* ;  Pref.  to  AV  '  [they] 
set  them  forth  openly  to  be  c*'*  of  and  perused  oy 
alL'  J.  Hastings. 

CONSIST.— Col  1"  '  by  him  all  things  c'  («nW«-- 
•njice,  RVm  'hold  together ')  =  mod.  'subsist.'  This 
is  the  oldest  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  tr.  of  the 
Rhemish  NT  ;  Tindale  gives  '  have  their  being,' 
and  is  followed  by  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva; 
Wydif  simply  *  ben  '=are.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSOLATION.— See  Comfort. 

CONSORT. — To  c.  with  is  to  associate  with,  cast 
in  one's  lot  with  (con  together,  sors,  sortem  lot); 
Ac  17*  '  some  of  them  believed,  and  vf^  with  Paul 
and  Silas '  (a  good  idiomatic  tr.  of  the  Gr.  vpoaKk^- 
p6u,  fr.  rp6i  to,  itX^poslot,  though  the  form  is  pass., 
lit.  '  were  allotted  to ').  Up  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent,  a  concert  of  music  was,  by  a  mistaken  associa- 

•  It  is  used  of  the  consecration  of  the  prieft  only  (except  Eric 
4396  the  altar),  and  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
things  to  be  ottered  were  put  into  the  priest's  hands,  a  symbolic 
act  by  which  he  was  installed  or  consecrated.  Some(e8p.  Vatke, 
AUtett.  Theoi.  p.  273  f.,  and  Wellhansen,  ProL^  p.  130)  think 
that  the  priesf  s  hand  was  filled  with  money  as  '  earnest '  (Scotch 
arUt).    See  PRTBars  axd  Lkvttbs. 
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tion  with  this  word,  spelt  '  consort,'  though  it 
comes  through  Fr.  concert,  It.  concerto  from  Lat. 
concertare  to  contend  (or,  as  Skeat  decidedly  prefers, 
conserere  to  unite).  Cf.  Mom.  and  Jul.  ill.  i.  48 — 
*  Tybalt. — Mcrcutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Romeo, — 
j/er.— Consort  I  what  1  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels?' 
In  Sir  32»  AV  1611  we  have  *  A  consort  of  musick 
in  a  banquet  of  wine '  {ffOyKpifia  /iovffiKwv),  but  mod. 
edd.  spell  '  concert.'   See  MUSIC.     J.  Hastings. 

CONSTANT.— 1  Ch  28"  if  he  be  c.  to  do  my  com- 
mandments'  (pm,'-oi<=if  he  \)e  firm).  Cf-  Shaks. 
Jul.  Cces.  III.  i.  72— 

'  For  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so.' 
Constantly  :  Pr  21'»  '  the  man  that  heareth  speak- 
eth  c.,'  i.e.  '  confidently,'  not  '  frequently '  (nsj,  RV 
'unchallenged,'  RVm  '  so  as  to  endure') ;  Ac  12i'> 
'shec.  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so'  (Su^xvpltero, 
RV  '  confidently  affirmed ') ;  Tit  3^  « these  things  I 
will  that  thou  affirm  c'  (8iape^aiov<r6ai,  RV  '  affirm 
confidently').  Cf.  the  Collect  for  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day,  'After  his  example  c.  speak  the  truth,'  i.e. 
firmly,  consistently.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSULT. — 1.  To  take  counsel,  deliberate,  used 
of  a  single  person,  as  Neh  5''  '  Then  I  c^  with  my- 
self ' ;  Lk  14'>  •  Or  what  king,  going  to  make 
Mar  against  another  king,  sitteth  not  down 
first,  and  c***'  whether  he  be  able '  (RV  '  will  not 
.  .  .  take  counsel ').  2.  To  devise,  contrive,  with  a 
simple  object,  as  Mic  6' '  remember  now  what  Balak 
king  of  Moab  c^^ ' ;  Hab  2i»  '  Thou  hast  c''^  shame 
to  thy  house ' ;  or  with  an  infin.,  as  Ps  62*  '  They 
only  c.  to  cast  him  down  from  his  excellency.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONSUMPTION.— In  Lv  2Q^^  Dt  28-'^  the  ref.  is 
to  the  disease  (see  Medicine).  But  in  Is  10^  (fv^?) 
and  lO^s  28^  (n^;,  RV  '  consummation,'  as  Dn  9^'' 
AV)  the  meaning  is  '  thorough  ending.'  So  Foxe 
(Act.  and  Man.  iii.  66)  says,  '  Christ  shall  sit  .  .  . 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  till  the  consumption  of 
the  world.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONTAIN.— 1  Co  79  •  if  they  cannot  c,  let  them 
marry'  (RV  'if  they  have  not  continency,'  iyKpa- 
revo/Mi,  fr.  iv,  Kpdros  power  ='  have  self-control'; 
it  is  tr^  'be  temperate '  9^).  Cf.  Young,  Paraphr. 
Job  (1719),  'Then  Job  contained  no  more;  but 
curs'd  his  fate  '  ;  and  for  tlie  meaning  here.  Swift, 
Letters  (1710),  'No  wonder  she  married  when  she 
was  so  ill  at  containing.'  Wyclif's  tr.  (after  the 
Vulg.  si  nan  se  continent)  is,  '  For  if  thei  con- 
teynen  not  hem  silf,  or  ben  not  chast,  weddid  be  thei.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONTEND.— Generally  'c.  with'  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  '  fight  with,'  as  Is  49^  '  I  will  c.  with  him 
that  C""  with  thee';  or  'argue  with,'  as  Ac  11'^ 
'  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  c*''  with  him, 
saying.'  But  in  the  latter  sense  c.  is  also  found 
without  '  with,'  as  Is  57^*  '  I  will  not  c.  for  ever ' 
(prob.  =  argue  with,  accuse,  condemn);  Job  13* 
'  will  ye  c.  for  God  ?'  (  —  argue  with  others  for  God, 
be  an  advocate  for  God),  Am  7*  '  the  Lord  God 
called  to  c.  by  fire '  (=argue,  and  so  Mic  6^  '  c.  thou 
before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  tliy 
voice').  In  all  these  passages  the  Heb.  is  ai  ribh. 
In  Ju(le  '  '  ye  should  earnestly  c.  for  the  ifaith ' 
(iirayuvl^otiai),  the  mesining  passes  out  of  strife  or 
argument  into  the  wider  spiiere  of  earnest  endeav- 
our ;  as  with  the  simple  dywvii^ofMi  in  Lk  Id'^  '  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  ^'ate,'  and  Col  4*^  '  labour- 
ing fervently  for  you  in  prayers '  (RV  '  always 
striving  for  you  '),  and  as  Bacon,  Essnt/s,  'Let  a  man 
contend,  to  excell  any  Competitors  of  his  in  Honour.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONTENT.— When  Gehazi  in  his  greed  l>egged 
of  Njianuin  a  talent  of  silver,  Naaman  said  (2  K  5^), 


'  Be  content,  take  two  talents.'  Evidently  he  did 
not  mean  '  be  satisfied,'  but  '  be  pleased,  let  it  be 
your  pleasure.'  So  also  Ex  2^*,  Jos  V,  Jg  17"  19*, 
2  K  6«,  Job  6'^  (RV  '  be  pleased  ')  where  the  Heb. 
is  [hifi]  yd' alin  hiph.  =  ' acquiesce,'  and  where  the 
Eng.  is  obsol.  except  in  the  phrase  'well  c.,'  as 
Stevenson,  Underwoods,  I.  xxv.  55  (1887),  'So  sits 
the  while  at  home  the  mother  well  content.'  Cf. 
the  voting  formula  'Content'  or  'non-Content' 
used  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  sense  the  vb. 
content  is  also  used.  Wis  16^*  '  bread  .  .  .  able  to 
c.  every  man's  delight '  (RV  '  having  the  virtue  of 
every  pleasant  savour '),  with  which  cf.  Bacon, 
Essays,  'He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  leame 
much,  and  content  much.'  J.  Hastings. 

CONTENTMENT.— This  is  a  peculiarly  Christian 
grace,  and  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  Bible,  and 
esp.  in  the  NT,  dift'erentiates  it  from  the  allied 
pagan  virtues.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  Oriental 
apathy,  which  is  pessimistic,  while  Christian  con- 
tentment is  nearer  optimism  ;  and  it  is  almost 
equally  distinct  from  tne  calm  of  Stoicism,  because 
it  does  not  regard  external  things  with  absolute 
indifference,  despise  pain  and  pleasure,  and  rest  in  its 
self-sufficiency.  It  is  more  cheerful  than  Buddhism, 
more  human  than  Stoicism.  While  it  implies  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  good  and  ill  of  life,  it  does  not 
base  itself  on  the  balance  of  fortune,  but  finds  its 
source  and  its  sustenance  in  the  unseen  world. 
The  most  elementary  form  of  contentment  is 
extolled  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  as  a  certain 
discreet  expediency.  Here  the  secret  of  domestic 
content  is  given  in  the  apothegm,  '  Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith'  (Pr  15"),  and  the  superiority 
of  moral  to  material  grounds  of  content  in  the 
saying,  '  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his 
integrity,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  lips,  and 
is  a  fool '  (Pr  19^).  In  the  Psalms  we  meet  with 
more  indications  of  the  contentment  which  is 
derived  directly  from  faith  in  God.  This  is  seen 
in  two  forms.  (1)  Trust  in  Providence,  which 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  righteous  man's 
life  is  rightly  ordered  so  that  no  evil  can  befall  him 
(e.g.  Ps23).  (2)  An  appreciation  of  the  supreme 
blessedness  of  union  with  God,  which  is  independ- 
ent of  external  fortune,  God  Himself  being  the 
portion  of  the  soul  (e.g.  Ps  73^).  The  prophets 
concern  themselves  largely  with  public  affairs,  and 
in  so  doing  never  encourage  injustice  and 
oppression  by  preaching  an  ignoble  acquiescence  in 
wrong.  In  them  Ave  see  the  divine  discontent 
which  cannot  endure  the  triumph  of  the  rich  and 
strong  over  their  unhappy  victims.  Still  the 
essence  of  the  higher  contentment  is  also  present 
in  the  faith  which  is  as.«iured  of  God's  care  for  His 
people  and  His  coming  redemption  of  them,  and 
the  promise  of  the  Messianic  .age,  the  hope  of  which 
should  check  impatience  and  prevent  despair. 

Our  Lord's  teachings  carry  the  higher  forms  of 
contentment  up  to  their  supreme  excellency.  He 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  those  ideas  of  the 
prophets  which  concern  the  more  public  treatment 
of  social  Avrongs,  because  His  method  was  to  work 
from  within,  and  perhaps  because  the  contemporary 
condition  of  the  Roman  world  did  not  admit  of  a 
sudden  social  revolution.  Accordingly  He  did  not 
contradict  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  discouraged  restless  agitation  (Lk  3");  and 
He  said  nothing  directly  against  the  institution 
of  slavery.  On  the  otlier  hand,  He  inculcated 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  brotherliood,  the 
effect  of  which  must  be  to  sweep  away  tlie  wrongs 
which  provoke  the  most  reasonable  discontent. 
In  training  His  disciples  personally  He  rebuked 
greed  of  gain  and  anxiety  about  temporal  affairs, 
encouraging  contentment,  (1)  by  giving  the  assur- 
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ance  that  our  Father  knows  of  our  needs,  and  will 
provide  for  them,  since  He  provides  even  for  those 
of  birds  and  flowers  ;  (2)  by  directing  attention  to 
the  true  riches,  the  heavenly  treasures,  which  can 
alone  satisfy  the  soul  of  man ;  and  (3)  by  urging 
the  duty  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  discontent  being  a  phase  of  self- 
seeking,  and  therefore  a  sin  (Lk  12'*"*').  St. 
Paul  inculcates  the  patient  endurance  of  present 
sufferings  on  the  grounds  of  hope,  these  sufferings 
not  being  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  future 
glory  (Ro  8**),  and  even  working  for  that  glory 
(2  Co  4") ;  and  of  faith,  all  things  working 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  (Ro  8^). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  he  claims  to  have  learned  the  secret  of 
cententment,  and  he  implies  that  this  is  found  in 
a  certain  independence  of  external  things — he  has 
learned  to  be  '  independent '  (avrdp/ci/j),  and  he  has 
reached  this  attainment,  as  also  sdl  others  to  which 
he  has  come,  because  Christ  has  strengthened  him 
(Ph  4"-").  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  encourages  contentment  by  reference  to 
God's  fatherly  chastisement  of  His  children  (12*""). 
St.  James  rebukes  covetousness  and  contentious- 
ness, and  encourages  a  humble,  restful  spirit  with 
especial  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ( Ja  4'"'*' 
5"''*).  St.  Peter  inculcates  patience  oy  dwelling 
on  the  examijle  of  Christ  (1  P  2^^-'^);  and  St.  John 
enduiance  of  the  world's  hatred  by  considering  the 
love  of  God  (1  Jn  3'-  ^).  W.  F.  Adeney. 

CONTRARY.— 1.  In  the  sense  of  '  antagonistic,' 
c.  is  now  obsol.  or  dialectic,  except  in  ref.  to  ^\'ind 
or  weather,  where  the  phrase  in  NT,  '  the  wind 
was  c.,'  has  kept  the  meaning  alive.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  c.  in  Lv  26,  where  it  is  used  as  tr.  of  '^p 
kert  in  all  its  occurrences  (26-'-  ^  ^  27.  28.  -jo.  -uj^  .  j^ 
ye  walk  c.  unto  me,'  lit.  'in  an  encounter,'  in 
hostile  meeting  and  revolt,  inimically,  as  Kalisch 
explains.  In  NT  this  is  the  only  meaning,  whether 
the  Gr.  be  ivavricK,  « c'  of  wind  (Mt  14-^  Mk  6«, 
Ac  27*)  ;  of  Saul's  opposition,  Ac  26'  '  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  c.  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth '  ;  of 
the  opponents  of  Christianity,  1  Th  2"  (the  Jews), 
Tit  2'  '  he  that  is  of  the  c.  part '  ;  or  vxevavrioi,  Col 
2}*  '  the  handwriting  .  .  .  which  was  c.  to  us  (d  f/v 
vT€vavTLo»  7]/uv  dcscribcs  its  active  hostility — Light- 
foot)  ;  or  direvayTi,  Ac  17^  '  these  all  do  c.  to  the 
decrees  of  Csesar,'  a  charge  of  treason ;  or  airri- 
KfifjAi,  Gal  5'^  '  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  .  .  .  are  c. 
the  one  to  the  other '  ;  1  Ti  1'"  ;  or  even  xapd,  Ac 
18^^  Ro  11-*  16".  2.  In  2  Es  ll*-  ^\  c.  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  opposite  in  position  or  direction,  '  out  of 
her  feathers  there  grew  other  c.  feathers.'  Con- 
trariwise (a  hybrid,  fr.  Lat.  contrarius  and  Eng. 
tcise,  way)  — '  on  the  c.,'  occurs  2  Co  2^,  Gal  2^,  1  P  3^. 

J.  Hastings. 

CONTRIBUTION.— See  CoMMUXiox. 

CONTRITE  (Lat.  eontntus,  bruised,  crushed) 
appears  early  in  Eng.  in  a  fig.*  sense,  '  bruised  in 
heart,'  prob.  through  the  influence  of  the  Vulg. 
and  the  Eng.  versions,  and  nearly  always  with  the 
meaning  of  penitent.  Thus  Wyclif  (13-80),  Select 
Works,  ii.  400,  '  To  assoUe  men  that  ben  contrite ' ; 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  x.  1091— 

'  Pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  oiir  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite.' 

This  is  the  meaning  of  c.  in  AV  and  RV.     But 

eipular  as  the  tr.  has  been,  it  is  inaccurate,  for  the 
eb.  (Nr;  Ps  34i8  51",  Is  57'*  ^'^,  ^t^  Is  66-)  so  tr*^  never 
describes  penitence,  but  always  humility,  abase- 

*  Contrittis  is  never  fig.  until  under  the  influence  of  the  Vulg., 
while  the  Heb.  word  tr* '  contrite '  four  times  out  of  five  in  AV  is 
never  literal. 


ment.  Certainly,  Grod  will  '  not  despise  a  broken 
and  a,  penitent  heart ' ;  but  more  than  that,  He  will 
not  despise  a  broken  and  a  crushed  heart:  '  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  J.  Hastings. 

CONVENIENT,  now  OTeatly  restricted  in  mean- 
ing, is  freely  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  of  befitting, 
becoming,  seemly,  as  Eph  5* '  Neither  filthiness,  nor 
foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  c'  (RV 
'  befitting ') :  so  Pr  30*  (RV  '  that  is  needful '),  Jer 
40*- ',  Wis  13"  '  a  c.  room,'  not  '  commodious,'  but 
'befitting'  (a|jos,  RV  'worthy').  Sir  10»  (RV 
'right'),  2  Mac  4i9  (RV  'fit'),  Ro  l-»  (RV  'be- 
fitting'), PhUem  8  (RV  '  befitting').  In  Merchant 
of  Venice,  III.  iv.  52,  Portia  says,  '  Bring  them,  I 
pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed,'  i.e.  quick  as 
thought ;  to  which  Balthasar  replies,  '  Madam,  I 
go  with  all  convenient  speed,'  i.e.  speed  befitting 
the  urgency.  In  the  sense  of  '  morally  becoming ' 
(as  Ro  1^,  Eph  5*,  Philem")  the  word  was  once 
quite  common,  as  Trans,  of  Agrippa's  Van  Artes 
(1684),  '  She  sang  and  danc'd  more  exquisitely  than 
was  convenient  for  an  honest  woman. 

J.  Hastings. 

CONVENT Jer  49"  AVm,  '  who  ^viU  c.  me  in 

judgment  ? '  and  50"  AVm,  '  who  will  c.  me  to 
plead  ? ' — an  obsolete  vb.  =  summon  (convenire).  Cf. 
Elsing,  Debates  House  of  Lords  (1621),  '  The  Com- 
mons have  convented  Flood,  examyned  him,  and 
sentenced  him.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONVERSATION.  — The  word  never  occurs  in 
AV  in  its  modem  sense  of  colloquy,  but  always 
in  its  earlier  sense  of  conduct,  behaviour.  But  as 
intercourse  by  speech  is  a  large  part  of  conduct,  the 
word  was  specialized  to  its  present  limited  sense  at 
an  early  date  (not  much  later  than  the  date  of  AV). 
See  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  *  '  Conversation '  in  A V  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Vulg.  conversatio,  conversor.  These 
usually  stand  in  Vulg.  for  NT  dyaffrpixfrri,  avaarpi- 
(ptffdai,  though  in  two  cases,  Ph  I^  and  3^,  they 
represent  ToKinvofuii  and  xoXirev/to.  On  these 
latter  passages  see  Citizenship.  In  one  instance 
where  Vulg.  renders  xoXtreia  hjcon  versatio(E.^h  2"), 
AV  departs  from  the  guidance  of  Vulg.  and  correctly 
renders  'commonwealth.'  In  a  few  other  places 
AV  does  not  render  by  'have  our  c'  but  by 
'  behave,'  '  live,'  '  pass  the  time  of.' 

The  true  equivalent  of  ava<TTpo<j>-q  in  mod.  Eng.  is 
'  conduct ' ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the 
AV  archaism  '  conversation '  that  the  real  pro- 
minence of  conduct  in  NT  teaching  is  obscured  (see 
Ethics).  Indeed,  the  substantive  'conduct'  no- 
where occurs  in  AV,  though  RV  wisely  introduces 
it  in  2  Ti  31"  to  represent  arfurffj. 

There  are  but  two  passages  in  OT  where  c. 
occurs  (Ps  37"  and  50^).  In  both  it  represents 
Tn  '  way.'  Conduct  in  OT  is  thought  of  under  the 
metaphor  of  walking,  and  the  words  describing  it  are 
literally  tr^,  hence  abstract  nouns  to  express  moral 
conduct  do  not  occur.  Hatch  (Essays  »n  Bibl.  Gr. 
p.  9)  sees  the  conditions  of  Syr.  and  Gr.  life  respect- 
ively mirrored  in  the  metaphors  which  the  two 
nations  severally  employed  for  conduct,  viz.  -rept- 
varelv  and  avaffrpitpecrOai.  '  Whereas  in  Athens  and 
Rome  the  bustling  activity  of  the  streets  gave  rise 
to  the  conception  of  life  as  a  quick  movement  to 
and  fro  ;  the  constant  intercourse  on  foot  between 
village  and  ^-illage  in  Syria,  and  the  difficulties  of 
travel  on  the  stony  tracks  over  the  hills,  gave  rise 
to  the  metaphors  which  regard  life  as  a  journey.' 
But  the  OT  metaphor  naturally  nms  on  into  the 
NT,  and  in  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  -repi-rarelv  is  far  more 
frequent  than  dva<rTpe<f>€<rdai.  Christianity  is  'the 
Way.'     Cf.  Hort,  '  }Vay,  Truth,  and  Life,^  Lect.  1. 

*  A  good  example  of  conversation  in  the  old  as  distinguished 
from  the  mod.  sense,  is  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prog.  '  Your 
Conversation  gives  this  your  Mouth-profession,  the  lye.' 
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The  NT  words  for  converse  in  its  modem  sense  are 
6fu\uv  (Lk  24'*-  "  '  they  talked  together '),  awofuXfiv 
(Ac  10-'').  E.  R.  Bernard. 

CONVERSION.— The  noun  (^■iri(rrpo<prj)  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  Ac  15"  (cf.  Sir  49''),  where  it 
need  not  denote  the  definite  spiritual  chance 
belonging  to  the  word  in  the  verb-form.  The  verb- 
form  {iviffrpfipfiv)  is  frequently  found  both  in  OT 
and  NT,  answering  in  the  former  to  such  Heb. 
terms  as  ^ICC,  njp,  and  esp.  aiB*.  The  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  almost  invariably  denotes  an  act  of 
man  :  •  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  (o?e')  from  your  evil  ways ' 
(Ezk  33") ;  '  Except  ye  turn '  (Mt  18^) ;  *  When  thou 
hast  turned  agam '  (Lk  22=*^),  etc.  It  is  worth 
noting  also  that  'convert'  is  merely  a  synonym 
for  'turn,'  and  answers  to  the  same  originals.  In 
Ps  19^  '  converting '  is  a  mistransl.  of  n^T?  (RV 
correctly  '  restoring,'  i.e.  '  refreshing,'  cf.  j*s  23" 
and  La  I").  In  Is  1'^  '  her  converts'  (AVm,  RVm 
•they  that  return  of  her')  is  too  technical  a  tr"  of 
n'^V.  Whatever  the  causes  lying  behind  the  act  of 
turning,  the  act  itself  is  man's.  Tne  idea  is  esp.  pro- 
minent in  OT  ;  and,  while  in  NT  it  is  often  brought 
into  connexion  Avith  repentance,  in  OT  the  term 
repent  seldom  occurs  in  reference  to  man.  Many 
times  it  is  used  to  denote  an  apparent  change  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  God  (Gn  6*  etc.),  but  very 
seldom  in  the  same  sense  of  man  (1  K  8^^,  Job  42^). 
It  never  there  becomes  a  standing  term,  as  in  NT. 
Twice  at  least  in  NT,  '  turn '  is  associated  with 
'repent'  (Ac  31"  26«').  We  find  the  term  also 
similarly  associated  with  faith  :  '  A  great  number 
that  believed  turned  to  the  Lord'  (Ac  IP^).  As 
the  very  idea  of  the  word  implies  both  a  turning 
from  and  a  turning  to  something,  it  seems  equally 
natural  to  make  the  former  aspect  coincide  with 
repentance,  which  is  a  turning  from  evil,  and  the 
latter  coincide  with  faith,  which  is  a  turning  to 
God.  In  other  words,  conversion  on  its  negative 
side  is  repentance,  and  on  its  positive  side  is  faith. 
In  some  cases  one  element  wul  be  emphasized,  in 
some  the  otiier ;  and  in  some  both  will  be  included. 
This  interpretation  will,  we  believe,  explain  all  the 
passages  of  Scripture.  '  Repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  20^'), 
though  tlie  term  conversion  does  not  occur,  expresses 
the  contents  of  the  idea. 

Nor  is  the  divine  ground  of  these  acts  of  man 
overlooked  :  '  Unto  you  first,  God,  having  raised 
up  his  Servant,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  your  iniquities '  (Ac 
3^  ;  cf.  Jn  6**).  The  ancient  prophet  held  the  same 
faith  :  '  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  '*  (Jer 
31'*).  Sinful  man  turns,  but  the  power  by  which 
he  does  so  is  God's,  given  him  for  Christ  s  sake ; 
just  as  the  stretching  out  of  the  withered  hand  was 
man's  act,  but  the  power  by  which  it  was  done  was 
divine.  The  prophets  are  addressing,  not  the 
good,  but  the  wicked  ;  the  wicked  are  to  turn  and 
live.  In  like  manner  the  apostolic  exhortations  are 
addressed  to  those  who  liave  not  yet  come  to  God. 

There  is  thus  little  difficulty  in  fixing  both  the 
nature  of  conversion  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  sal- 
vation in  biblical  teaching.  It  is  man's  first  act 
under  the  leading  of  divine  grace  in  the  process  of 
salvation,  the  initial  step  in  the  transition  from 
evil  to  good.  A  universal  presence  and  operation 
of  grace  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  universal  atone- 
ment ;  the  universal  work  of  the  Si)irit  goes  along 
with  the  universal  work  of  the  Redeenier,  always, 
of  course,  assuming  the  necessity  of  conditions  on 
man's  part.  The  fulfilment  of  the  conditions, 
divine  grace  sujtplying  the  poAver,  is  biblical  con- 

*  The  Heb.  is  simply  '  I  will  turn.'  Cf.  La  521,  where  the  same 
passive  form  is  adoi)ted  in  both  AV  and  UV.  This  unfortunate 
mistransl.  implies  a  technitail  dojfniatic  sense,  which  is  not  in  the 
orisrinal.    Of.  RV  of  Ps  5113,  Mt  1315,  Lk  2232 


version.  Subsequently  conversion  has  been  identi- 
fied with  regeneration  ;  and  there  is  less  objection 
to  such  use,  if  the  term  is  so  defined  and  accepted. 

Scripture  recognizes  not  only  divine  grace  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  conversion,  but  also  human  agency 
in  bringing  it  about.  This  is  the  preaching  of  the 
truth  by  projjhets  and  apostles  :  in  other  words,  the 
proclamation  of  God's  truth  by  men  who  are 
themselves  witnesses  to  its  power.  This  is  not 
only  implied  in  the  passages  already  referred  to,  but 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  other  jjlaces,  e.g.  Ac  10** 
14^.  The  importance  of  the  channel  Avhich  conveys 
the  water,  or  of  the  wire  which  conveys  the  force, 
although  secondary,  is  still  great.  While  recogniz- 
ing that,  as  a  rule,  divine  grace  works  through 
human  means  and  instruments,  we  need  not  douot 
that  it  also  can  and  does  often  Avork  independently. 

J.  S.  Ranks. 

CONVERT. — In  AV  c.  is  used  once  intransitively, 
Is  6'"  '  lest  they  see  Avith  their  eyes  .  .  .  and  con- 
vert and  be  healed'  (RV  'turn  again').  Cf. 
Wyclif'str.  of  Jn  l^^  (1382)  '  Sothli  Ihesu  convertid 
and  seynge  hem  suAvynge  him,  seith  to  hem,  What 
seken  ye?'  The  most  frequent  meaning  of  c.  in 
early  Eng.  (and  in  AV)  is  simply  to  turn  {e.g.  Is 
60') ;  but  the  mod.  use  Avas  known,  as  Shaks.  Merch. 
of  Ven.  III.  V.  37  :  '  in  converting  J cavs  to  Christians 
you  raise  the  price  of  pork. '  In  Ps  23"  for  A V  '  he 
restoreth  my  soul,'  Douay  reads  'he  hath  conuerted 
my  soule,'  Avith  the  remark,  '  Avhich  is  the  first 
justification.'    See  Conversion.     J.  Hastikcs. 

CONVINCE.— Certainly  in  most,  probably  in  all 
the  examples  of  c.  in  AV,  the  meaning  is  to 
convict.  Job  32'*  '  There  Avas  none  of  you  that 
convinced  Job  '  (n'jin,  cf.  Ps  SO'*',  Pr  30^  Avhere  EV 
have  'reprove,'  but  'conAict'  Avould  be  better); 
Job's  friends  did  not  try  to  convince  him  merely, 
but  to  convict  him,  find  him  in  the  Avrong,  and  that 
is  probably  the  meaning  both  of  the  Heb.  and  of 
the  English.  In  NT  the  Gr.  is  either  the  simple 
^X^7Xw  Jn  8*5  '  Which  of  you  c***"  me  of  sin  ? ' ;  1  Co 
14**  '  he  is  c^  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all '  ;  Tit  1« 
'  to  c.  the  gainsayers '  (not  merely  refute  in  ar"^- 
ment,  but  convict  in  conscience) ;  Ja  2*  '  are  c^"  of 
the  laAV '  ;  Jude  '*  (edd. ;  TR  e^eXiyxu) '  to  c.  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds' ;  or 
5taKareX^7XOM'">  ^  compound  occurring  here  only  in 
all  Gr.  literature,  Ac  18^  '  he  mightily  c"^  the  JeAVs' 
(RV  '  poAverfully  confuted'  ;  but  from  the  analogy 
of  other  passages  it  is  prob.  that  St.  Luke  means 
that  the  apostle  brouglit  home  moral  blame  to 
them,  not  merely  that  he  refuted  their  arguments). 
Cf.  Milton,  Par.  Beg.  iii.  3,  '  Satan  stood  .  .  . 
confuted,  and  convinc't ' ;  and  Adams,  Serm.  ii.  38, 
'  Whatsoever  is  Avritten  is  Avritten  either  for  our 
instruction  or  destruction  ;  to  convert  us  if  we 
embrace  it,  to  convince  us  if  we  despise  it.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONVOCATION.— See  Congregation.  COOK- 
ING.—See  Food.     COPPER.— See  Brass. 

COPTIC  VERSION.— See  Egyptian  Versions. 
COR.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

CORAL  (nioN-j)  is  tAvice  (or  thrice,  if  AA-e  include  Pr 
24^  Avhere  '  too  high '  is  tr.  of  same  Avord)  mentioned 
in  OT,  Job  28'"  and  Ezk  27'« ;  and  as  coral  is 
abundant  in  the  Avaters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
reference  in  the  latter  to  Syria  as  a  '  merdiant  in 
coral '  is  peculiarly  ap[)ropriate  (cf.  Dillm.  Job  28"*). 
Red  coral  (Coraltium  nwrum)  is  probably  meant, 
as  being  specially  suited  for  ornament ;  but  from 
the  rareness  of  ornaments  of  this  material,  found 
amongst  those  of  Egypt  and  Phajnicia,  Ave  may 
conclude  that  it  Avas  not  in  much  request,  at  least 
in  OT  times ;  on  the  other  liand,  the  material 
may  have  crumbled  away,  or  been  dissolved. 
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The  polyps,  or  animals  producing  coral,  belong 
to  those  members  of  the  Actinozoa  which  secrete 
a  hard,  generally  calcareous,  skeleton.  They 
flourish  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean,  where  these  are  clear  and  free 
from  sediment,  at  various  depths  down  to  about 
80  fathoms  or  more.  The  most  important  fisheries 
are  off  the  coasts  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  E.  Hull. 

COR-ASHAN  (AV  Chor-ashan,  1  S  30»)  is  the 
present  reading  (prints)  of  MT,  but  the  orig. 
text  was  undoubtedly  Bor-ashan  ('sr-ns),  as  is 
e^■ident  from  the  LXX  (A  Bwpa<r6.v^  B  Bi7p<Ta/3ee). 
Cf.  notes  of  Budde,  Driver,  and  Wellh.  ad  loc.  The 
place  may  be  the  same  as  Ashan  of  Jos  15*^  19'. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CORBAN  (Heb.  jtis  korbdn)  means  (1)  an 
oblation  ;  *  (2)  a  gift.  The  word  occurs  Mk  7"  '  If 
a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  That 
wheremth  thou  mightest  have  been  profited  by 
me  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say.  Given  (to  God),  ye 
no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught  for  his  father 
or  his  mother'  (cf.  Mt  15'  RV).  The  Talmudic 
treatise  Nedarim  (  =  vows)  discloses  that  the  Jews 
were  much  addicted  to  rash  vows  ;  and  i^jj,  or  its 
equivalent  c:ip  ( =  konas,  which  according  to  Levy  is 
a  corruption  of  crp,  kondm),  was  in  constant  use;  so 
that  it  gradually  became  a  mere  formula  of  inter- 
diction, ^\'ithout  any  intention  of  making  the  thing 
interdicted  'a  gift  to  God.'  A  man  seeing  his 
house  on  fire  says,  '  My  tallith  shall  be  korban,  if 
it  is  not  burnt,'  Ned.  lii.  6.  In  making  a  vow  of 
abstinence  he  says,  'Konas  be  the  food  (vi.  1)  or 
the  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  taste.'  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  field,  he  says,  '  ^onas  be 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it,'  iv.  7.  Repudiation  of  a 
wife  is  thus  expressed,  '  What  my  wife  might  be 
benefited  by  me  is  konas  ('S  jyqj  'Wk  ojip),  because 
she  has  stolen  mv  cup '  or  '  struck  my  son,'  iii.  2  ; 
while  the  precise  lleb.  formula  of  our  text  is  ]y\s 
'h  njnj  pKsf,  \'iii.  11  (Lowe's  Mishtia). 

In  Nedarim,  c.  ix.,  retractation  of,  and  absolu- 
tion from,  vows  is  considered.  The  problem  was  a 
knotty  one.  Oblations  were  needed  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  vows  were  a  fruitful  source  of 
income  ;  and  besides  this,  Dt  23^"^  most  rigorously 
forbade  any  retractation  of  vows ;  and  tnerefore 
the  Rabbis,  while  they  did  not  encourage  vows, 
ruled  that  when  made  they  must  be  kept.  Here 
arises  an  extreme  case.  A  man  in  haste  or  passion 
has  vowed  that  nothing  of  his  shall  ever  again  go 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  parents.  Must  that  vow 
hold  good?  '  Certainly,'  the  Rabbis  say.  'It  is  hard 
for  the  parents,  but  the  law  is  clear,  vows  must 
be  kept.'  Thus,  as  often,  did  they  allow  the  literal 
to  override  the  ethical.  Jesus  revealed  a  different 
'  spirit,'  as  He  ruled  that  '  duty  to  parents  is  a  far 
higher  law  than  fulfilment  of  a  rash  vow.' 

R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos  {c.  A.D.  90),  who  felt  in 
several  ways  the  influence  of  Christianity,  was 
apparently  the  first  Rabbi  to  advocate  retracta- 
tion of  vows.  I  render  Nedarim  9^  thus :  *  R. 
Eliezer  said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all  on 
parental  obligations.  Rabbis  should  suggest  a 
retractation  {lit.  open  a  door)  by  appealing  to  the 
honour  due  to  parents.  The  sages  dissented.  R. 
Zadok  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  honour  due 
to  parents  let  them  appeal  to  the  honour  due  to 
Grod  ;  then  might  rash  vows  cease.  The  sages  at 
length  agreed  Avith  R.  Eliezer,  that  if  the  case  be 
directly  between  a  man  and  his  parents  (as  in  Mt 
15'),  they  might  suggest  retractation  by  appealing 
to  the  honour  due  to  parents.' 

Lttkrattre. — The  best  elucidation  is  direct  from  the  Mishna  ; 


*  In  this  sense  very  frequently  in  Lv  and  Xu  (all  P),  elsewhere 
Ezk  2028  40B  onlv. 


next  from  Edersheim,  Life  and  Time*  of  Jettu,  c.  xxxi.  ; 
Mt  15*  and  >Ik  7"  are  diversely  discussed  by  Wetstein,  Grotius, 
Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.},  Morison,  and  in  Wiinsche's  ErlaiUerung. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

CORD. — 1.  S^n,  Arab,  habl,  the  common  name 
for  rope  in  Syria.  It  is  translated  in  RV  'cord' 
in  Jos  21',  Job  36«  etc. ;  '  line '  in  Mic  2*,  2  S  8*, 
Ps  16«  78»,  Am  1^~,  Zee  2^;  'ropes'  in  1  K  20»; 
and  'tacklings'  in  Is  33^.  In  Syria  ropes  and 
cords  are  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  spun  into 
threads,  and  then  plaited  or  t^nisted.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  of  strips  of  goat's  skin  or  cow's  hide 
twisted  together.  In  modem  times  ropes  of  hemp 
are  more  commonly  osed.  2.  nij;,  Arab.  rubUt, 
'  band,'  a  binding  or  fastening.  It  is  so  translated 
in  Ezk  3^,  Job  39i«,  Hos  11*;  but  'ropes 'in  Jg 
15"-";  'cords'  in  Ps  118"  129*;  and  'cart  rope' 
in  Is  5^^  The  word  has  the  meaning  of  somethmg 
interlaced  or  twisted.  S€«  Baxd.  Besides  the 
common  ropes  mentioned  above,  ropes  for  tempor- 
ary fastenings  are  often  made  from  branches  of 
vines  interlaced  or  twisted  together,  and  also  from 
the  bark  of  branches  of  the  mulberry  tree.  3.  ice, 
Arab,  atndb,  tent  ropes,  trans,  'cords'  in  Ex  35'* 
39*«,  Is  54^  and  Jer  10^.  Tent  ropes,  among  the 
Bedawin,  are  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair.  4. 
E^n,  Arab,  khait,  line,  tr.  '  cord '  in  Ec  4".  5.  in;, 
Arab.  vAttar,  catgut.  In  Jg  16'  this  word  i& 
translated  '  withes,'  in  RVm  '  bowstring,'  which  is 
probably  correct.  In  Job  30"  AV  'my  cord'  may 
mean  '  bowstring '  or  the  '  rein '  of  a  bridle  ;  in  Ps 
11-  'bowstring.'  Catgut  is  often  made  in  the 
\-illages  of  Lebanon.  In  the  XT  axoiviov,  ropes  of 
rushes,  is  translated  '  cord '  in  Jn  2",  and  '  ropes ' 
in  Ac  27=^.  W.  Cabslaw. 

CORIANDER  SEED  {i|  gad,  Kopiow,  eoriandrum), 
— The  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Coriandrum 
sativum,  L.,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East.  It 
is  an  annual,  with  two  kinds  of  leaves,  the  lower 
divided  into  two  to  three  pairs  of  ovate-cuneate, 
dentate  segments,  the  upper  much  dissected  into 
linear-setaceous  lobes.  The  fruits  are  ovate- 
globular,  straw-coloured,  twice  as  large  as  a  hemp 
seed,  and  striate.  They  have  a  warm,  aromatic 
taste,  and  stomachic,  carminative  properties.  Avi- 
cenna  recites  (ii.  198)  a  long  list  of  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  The  only  mention 
of  it  in  the  Bible  is  in  comparison  with  the  size 
and  colour  of  manna  (Ex  16*^  Xu  11').  The  Arabic 
name  of  it  is  kuzbarah.  G.  E.  PoST. 

CORINTH  (KbpivOoi)  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  city  of  Greece  (i.e.  Achaia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rom.  appeUation,  cf.  Ac  20^  ^\■ith  19^) 
under  the  Rom.  Empire.  Whereas  Athens  was 
the  educational  centre,  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world  at  that  time,  and  the  city 
to  which  the  memories  of  Greek  freedom  and  older 
history  clung  most  persistently,  C.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Rom.  pro\-ince  (see  Achaia),  the  centre  of 
government  and  commerce,  of  actual  life  and 
political  development  in  the  country ;  while  its 
situation,  again,  on  the  great  central  route  between 
Rome  and  the  East,  mjide  it  one  of  the  knots  to- 
wards which  converged  a  number  of  subordinate 
roads.  In  this  last  respect  it  was  the  next  stage  to 
Ephesus  (wh.  see)  on  this  great  highway,  and  must 
have  been  in  very  close  and  frequent  communica- 
tion vnth.  it.  The  situation  of  C.  qualified  it  to  be 
the  most  important  centre  whence  any  new  move- 
ment in  thought  or  society  might  radiate  over  the 
entire  pro\'ince  of  Achaia  ;  and  therefore  it  became 
one  of  the  small  list  of  cities  (along  with  Syrian 
Antioch  and  Ephesus)  which  M'ere  most  closely 
connected  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity 
towards  the  West. 

C.  occupied  a  striking  and  powerful  position. 
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It  was  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connected  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  mainland  of  Greece,  on  a  slightly  raised 
terrace,  sloping  up  from  the  low-lying  plain  to  a 
bold  rock,  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  rises  abruptly 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  height  of 
over  1800  ft.  above  sea-level.  Thus  the  city  was 
easy  of  access  from  both  east  and  west,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  great  military  im- 
portance, on  account  of  its  powerful  citadel.  Its 
strength  was  increased  by  its  fortifications,  which 
not  merely  surrounded  the  city,  but  also  connected 
it  by  the  '  Long  Walls '  with  its  harbour  Lechgeum 
on  the  western  sea,  about  1^  miles  (12  stadia) 
distant.  Its  situation  enabled  it  to  command  all 
land  communication  between  central  Greece  and 
the  Peloponnesus.  Along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
isthmus  stretches  a  ridge  called  Oneion  from  E.  to 
W.  ;  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  from  the  north 
seems  to  be  an  isolated  rock,  is  really  a  spur  of 
Oneion,  though  separated  from  the  ridge  by  a  deep 
cleft  or  ravine.  1  his  ridge  makes  communication 
with  the  Peloponnesus  difficult,  leaving  only  three 
paths — one  along  the  western  sea  (Corinthian  Gulf), 
commanded  by  Lechjeum  and  the  Long  Walls,  one 
close  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  one  along  the 
eastern  sea  (Saronic  Gulf),  commanded  by  the 
other  harbour  of  Corinth  named  Cenchreae  (Ac  18^*, 
Ko  16^),  about  8^  miles  (70  stadia)  distant  from  the 
city.  The  Acrocorinthus  commands  a  wonderful 
view  over  both  seas,  on  the  E.  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  the  Corinthian,*  and  over  the  low 
lands  bordering  the  two  seas,  up  to  the  mountains 
both  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central  Greece  ;  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  Mount  Parnassus,  and  many 
other  famous  points  are  clearly  visible. 

Through  its  two  harbours  C.  bestrode  the 
isthmus,  with  one  foot  planted  on  each  sea ;  and 
hence  it  is  called  'two-sea'd  Corinth'  [bimaris 
Corinthi  moenia,  Horace,  Od.  i.  7) ;  and  Philip  IV.  of 
Macedon  called  it  one  of  the  '  fetters  of  Greece ' ; 
the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  and  Deme- 
trias  in  Thessaly.  But  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  city  was  confined  and  unproductive  (except  the 
fertile  though  narrow  strip  of  soil  extending  along 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  towards  Sicyon) ;  the  low 
ground  of  the  Isthmus  was  poor  and  stonj ;  and 
Oneion  was  mere  rock.  Hence  the  population  was 
at  once  tempted  by  two  quiet  seas,  and  compelled 
by  the  churlish  land,  to  turn  to  maritime  enter- 
prise ;  and  there  lay  the  greatness  of  C.  so  long  as 
Greece  was  free.  Only  when  Greece  was  enslaved 
did  C.  become  one  of  the  fetters  of  the  country. 

It  was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  haul  ships 
across  the  low  and  narrow  Isthmus  by  -a  made  route, 
called  Diolkos  (SioXfcos),  between  the  W.  and  the  E, 
sea.  Owing  to  the  dread  entertained  by  ancient 
sailors  for  the  voyage  round  the  southern  capes  of 
the  Peloponnesus  (especially  Malea),  as  well  as  to 
the  saving  of  time  effected  on  the  voyage  from  Italy 
to  the  Asian  coast  by  the  Corinthian  route,  many 
smaller  ships  were  thus  carried  bodily  across  the 
Isthmus  ;  though  the  larger  ships  (such  as  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed,  Ac  27'-  ^)  could  never  have 
been  treated  in  that  way.  Many  travellers  along 
the  great  route  from  Italy  to  tne  East  came  to 
LechjBum  in  one  ship,  and  sailed  east  in  another 
from  Cenchrete,  while  the  merchandise  of  large 
ships  must  have  been  transhipped ;  and  thus 
Corinth  was  thronged  Avith  travellers.  Under  Nero 
an  attempt  was  made  about  A.D.  66-67  to  cut  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  (after  several  earlier 
schemes  had  been  frustrated  as  an  impious  inter- 
ference with  the  divine  will) ;  and  traces  of  the 
works  were  observable  before  the  present  ship- 

•  A  bold  hill,  projeotinp  a  little  distance  on  the  west  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  seriously  interferes  with  the  view  on  that  siile  ; 
Leake  calls  it  '  the  eyesore  of  Corinth.' 


canal  was  made.*  The  canal  was  intended  to  be 
some  distance  north  of  the  two  harbours,  and 
would  have  damaged  their  prosperity.  In  such  a 
city  any  new  movement  of  tliought  originating  in 
the  East  was  certain  to  become  Icnown  rapidly,  in 
the  frequent  intercourse  that  was  maintained  be- 
tween Kome  and  the  East.  Moreover,  Christians 
travelling  for  various  reasons  were  often  likely  to 
pass  through  C.  ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  calls  Gains  of 
Corinth  '  my  host  and  of  the  whole  Church ' 
(Ro  16^).  In  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  Clement, 
writing  to  the  Church  at  C,  alludes  several  times 
(§  1,  §  10,  §  35),  to  the  frequent  occasion  which  the 
people  had  to  show  hospitality  to  travellers. 

In  this  situation  C.  had  generally  been  the  lea<l- 
in<^  commercial  city  of  Greece.  Historical  reasons, 
indeed,  occasionally  endangered  its  trading  supre- 
macy for  a  time ;  sometimes  the  energy  of  the 
Athenians,  or  of  some  other  rivals,  challenged  it ; 
and  at  last  the  Romans  destroyed  the  city  in  B.C. 
146.  But  the  favourable  situation  which  had  made 
it  the  originator  in  Greek  history  of  great  fleets 
and  of  commercial  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  and 
enabled  it  to  become  the  mother-city  of  many 
colonies  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  could  not  allow  it  to  remain  a  ruin 
and  a  mere  historical  memory.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
Delos  succeeded  to  its  commercial  supremacy,  and 
Sicyon  to  its  presidency  at  the  Isthmian  Games ; 
but  in  B.C.  46  it  Avas  refounded  by  Julius  Caesar  as 
a  Rom.  colony,  under  the  nameCWowia  LausJtilia 
Corinthus.  Hence  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
small  number  of  names  in  NT  connected  with  C. 
are  Roman :  Crispus,  Titius  Justus  (Ac  18''*  *), 
Lucius,  Tertius,  Gaius,  Quartus  (Ro  16'^i"'-°),  For- 
tunatus,  Achaicus  (1  Co  16*'').  Since  Greece  was 
revived  as  an  independent  country  in  modern 
times,  the  claim  of  C.  to  be  the  site  of  the  capital, 
though  mentioned,  has  been  always  rejected,  partly 
through  the  surpassing  historical  memories  that 
cluster  round  Athens,  and  partly  through  the  fact 
that  C.  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  delivered  in 
C.  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent.  [Or.  37),  gives 
a  lively  idea  or  the  prosperity  of  C. ;  he  describes 
it  as  the  most  prominent  and  the  richest  city  of 
Greece  (vol.  ii.  p.  120,  ed.  Reiske),  and  alludes  to 
its  library,  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  historical 
and  mythological  associations.  Half  a  century 
later  Aelius  Aristides  in  an  oration  *to  Poseidon,' 
delivered  at  C.  in  connexion  with  the  Isthmian 
Games,  also  draws  a  picture  of  the  city,  enlarging 
more  on  the  educated  and  literary  spirit  manifested 
there.  About  the  same  period  Pausanias  de- 
scribes its  history  and  monuments  and  public 
buildings  (ii.  c.  1-4) :  the  old  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
on  the  top  of  the  Acrocorintlnis ;  the  sacred 
fountain  Peirene  on  its  side,  close  under  the 
summit ;  beloAV  this  the  Sisypheum  ;  in  the  lower 
city  the  Agora,  with  its  temples  and  statues,  and 
so  on.  The  coinage  of  the  Rom.  colony  proves,  by 
the  numerous  types  taken  from  old  Corinthian 
history  and  mythology,  the  pride  which  was  felt 
by  the  Roman  C.  in  tne  ancient  memories  of  tlie 
city ;  and  at  once  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Dion  and  Aristides.  This  feeling  in 
the  colony  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing its  character  when  St.  Paul  visited  it ;  and 
the  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Imhoof-Blumor 
and  Gardner  in  their  Numismatic  Commentary  on 
Pausanias  (see  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vi. 
1885,  pp.  59-77).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  tne  colonial  coins  used  by  them  are  generally 
later  than  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  this  feel- 

•  These  traces,  which  have  been  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
mwlern  canal,  are  describe*!,  and  a  map  jfiven  showing  the  line 
intended  to  be  followed  by  Nero's  i-aual,  in  Bulletin  de  Com- 
itl)ond.  llelUrnqxie,  viii.  (18S4)  p.  2-JS  f. 
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ing  grew  stronger  in  the  2nd  cent,  as  the  Rom. 
blood  and  spirit  died  out  on  a  foreign  and  uncon- 
genial soil.  The  circumference  of  the  lower  city 
was  40  stadia,  and  the  circumference  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, including  in  their  circuit  the  Acrocorinthus, 
was  S5  stadia  (about  10  miles),  as  Pausanias  and 
Strabo  agree.  Only  scanty  and  unimpressive  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  now  remain. 

The  population  of  such  a  colony  as  C.  would 
consist  (1)  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bom.  colani, 
established  there  in  B.C.  46,  who  would  on  the 
whole  constitute  a  sort  of  local  aristocracy  ;  (2)  of 
many  resident  '  Romans '  who  came  for  commercial 
reasons,  in  addition  to  a  few  resident  officials  of 
the  government ;  (3)  of  a  large  Greek  population, 
who  ranked  as  incolee ;  (4)  of  many  other  resident 
strangers  of  various  nationalities,  attracted  to  C. 
for  various  reasons,  amid  the  busy  intercourse  that 
characterized  the  Rom.  world-  1  he  Rom.  colonial 
blood  had  not  yet  had  time  to  melt  into  the  Greek 
stock,  as  it  probably  did  in  the  cent,  or  two  follow- 
ing St.  Paurs  visit.  Among  the  resident  strangers 
it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews 
existed  at  C,  where  they  had  a  synagogue  (Ac  18*) ; 
and  in  such  a  commercial  centre  a  Jewish  settle- 
ment was  a  matter  of  course.  Among  the  Corin- 
thian Jews  a  certain  number  of  converts,  including 
some  of  the  most  prominent  persons,  joined  St. 
Paul  (Ac  18*-  8,  Ro  16^,  1  Co  9^) ;  and  this  was, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  feeling 
against  St.  Paul  was  so  strong  in  the  city,  leading 
even  to  a  plot  against  his  life  (Ac  20").  It  is  clear, 
however,  both  from  Ac  and  from  the  two  letters  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Church  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  non-Jews  (see  esp.  1  Co  12^).  But 
the  presence  in  the  Church  of  some  influential 
Jews,  and  probably  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Grentiles  who  had  previously  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  synagogue  (such  as  Titus 
Justus,  Ac  18^),  constitute  an  element  always 
likely  to  cause  that  strong  Judaizing  tendency 
whicn  is  revealed  in  St.  Paul's  letters. 

St.  Paul  visited  C.  at  first  without  any  definite 
intention  of  making  it  a  great  centre  of  his  work 
(Ac  18^).  He  was  still  under  the  impression  that 
his  call  to  Macedonia  (Ac  16^-")  was  operative; 
and  he  was  eager  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
specially  to  Thessalonica  (1  Th  2"-  ^),  but  was  pre- 
vented by  various  circumstances  and  impediments 
(which  he  sums  up  in  the  expression  '  Satan  hindered 
us').  It  would  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Ac 
17",  18**-  that  in  Athens,  and  at  first  in  C,  St.  Paul 
was  still  strongly  possessed  vrith  the  ?»Iacedonian 
scheme,  and  was' only  delaying  his  return  thither 
until  the  difliculties  were  cleared  away.  But  a 
special  revelation  (Ac  18*- ")  altered  his  plans,  when 
in  a  night- vision  the  Lord  directed  him  to  speak 
freely  and  boldly  in  C,  '  for  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city.'  St.  Paul  regarded  this  as  releasing  him 
from  the  Macedonian  duty,  and  now  directed  his 
work  entirely  towards  the  new  sphere,  in  which  he 
remained  altogether  for  a  year  and  six  months. 
It  is  not  stated  what  period  had  elapsed  between 
his  arrival  and  this  revelation  ;  but,  in  all  prob- 
ability, no  very  long  time  intervened.  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  the  new  governor  Junius  Gallio 
arrived  after  the  revelation,  and  during  the  second 
period  of  work,  which  was  directed  towards  the 
new  Achaian  sphere.  But  e\adently  even  during 
the  first  period  St.  Paul  had  been  encouraged  by 
considera  ble  success  in  C.  In  t  he  Jewish  synagogue, 
indeed,  he  had  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
had  already  found  himself  obliged  to  break  off  his 
connexion  definitely  with  his  own  nation,  and  to 
go  unto  the  Gentiles  (Ac  18'')  from  henceforth  {i.e. 
during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  C. ).  But  even  among 
the  Jews,  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
believed  with  all  his  house ;    while    among    the 
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general  population  of  C.  many  were  baptized  (Ac 
18*).  None  of  the  baptisms  in  C.  were  performed 
by  St.  Paul  himself,  except  those  of  Crispus  and  of 
Gains,  and  of  the  household  of  Stephanas(  1  Co  !'*• "). 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  abstention  from 
personally  baptizing  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
special  case  of  C. ,  or  was  commonly  practised  by 
St.  Paul ;  but  the  other  apostles  seem  to  have 
often  left  the  work  of  baptizing  to  ministers  and 
subordinates  (Ac  10**  13*) ;  and  SL  Paul  probably 
did  the  same.  The  three  exceptions  mentioned  by 
him  are  noteworthy  ;  the  circumstances  show  why 
St.  Paul  was  likely  to  attach  special  importance 
to  them ;  Stephanas  was  '  the  first  -  miits  of 
Achaia'  (1  Co  16'*);  Gains  was  his  host  on  his 
later  visit  (Ro  16^),  and  therefore  probably  a 
specially  beloved  friend  ;  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  a  convert  of  uncommon  importance. 

About  five  or  six  weeks,  perhaps,  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  C,  he  was  rejoined  by  Silas  and 
Timothy,  rettrming  from  Macedonia.  He  had  left 
them  at  Bercea,  and  they  had  joined  him  prob- 
ably in  Athens,  and  been  imm^iately  sent  away 
on  a  mission  to  Thessalonica  (1  Th  3',  Ac  17"  18') 
and  probably  also  to  PhilippL*  The  fact  that 
Timothy  alone  is  quoted  as  authority  for  news 
from  Thessalonica  (1  Th  3®),  and  as  messenger  to 
Thessalonica,  shows  that  Silas  had  been  sent  to 
some  other  city  of  Macedonia  (doubtless  toPhilippi). 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  Timothy's  news  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  First  Ep.  to  the  Thess.  (1  Th  3«)  from  C. 
The  date  of  the  second  is  not  so  clearly  fixed  ;  but 
it  also  was  probably  composed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Corinthian  work,  immediately  on  receipt 
of  news  about  the  reception  of  the  first  letter  m 
Thessalonica. 

During  St.  Paul's  residence  in  C. ,  GaDio  came  to 
govern  Achaia  as  proconsul  of  praetorian  rank. 
There  is  no  evidence,  except  what  can  be  derived 
from  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  to  fix  the  year  in  which 
GaUio  administered  the  province ;  but  he  may 
probably  have  come  during  the  summer  of  A.D. 
52,  though  some  authorities  fix  the  date  differently 
(53,  Renan,  Lightfoot;  see  Gallio).  During  his 
administration,  the  Jews — angry  at  the  defection  of 
at  least  one  leading  compatriot,  at  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Paul  had  turned  away  from  them  with  a 
very  exasperating  gesture,  and  at  the  institution 
of  a  rival  meeting-house  next  door  to  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  house  of  Titius  Justus,  a  Roman,  and 
a  '  God-fearing  proselyte '  (Ac  18*^) — brought  an 
accusation  against  St.  Paul  before  the  proconsul. 
In  order  that  such  an  accusation  might  be  admitted 
for  trial,  the  Jews  must  have  tried  to  give  to  it  a 
colouring  of  offence  against  Roman  law,  for  the 
Jews  still  possessed  the  right  to  try  among  them- 
selves in  their  own  way  any  oflence  against  purely 
Jewish  religious  observance.  But  the  attempt  to 
give  colour  to  a  charge  which  was  essentially 
religious  did  not  deceive  Gallio ;  he  refused  to 
admit  the  case  to  trial,  and  '  drave  them  from  the 
iudgment-seat.'  His  action  was  highly  important ; 
it  amounted  to  an  authoritative  decision  that  St. 
Paul's  preaching  could  not  be  construed  as  an 
offence  against  Rom.  law,  and  that,  if  there  was 
anything  TSTong  in  it,  the  wrong  was  only  in 
respect  of  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  should  come 
before  a  Jewbh  court,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
before  the  proconsular  court.  This  decision  by  an 
official  of  such  rank  formed  a  precedent  which 
might  be  appealed  to  in  later  trials  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  had  practically  the  force  of 
a  declaration  of  freedom  to  preach  in  the  pro\-ince. 
According  to  our  view,  this  incident  had  a  marked 
effect  in  directing  St.  Paul's  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  Roman  state  might  give  nim 

*  We  see  that  PhilijqjH  was  in  frequent  wmmiinication  witti  St. 
Patd  (Ph  4i5f  ). 
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etgainst  the  Jews.  Hitherto  his  position  had  been 
so  humble  that  his  relation  to  the  state  had  prob- 
ably not  entered  consciously  into  his  mind,  or 
formed  any  part  of  his  calculations ;  but  the  de- 
cision of  tne  first  Roman  imperial  official  before 
whom  he  had  been  accused  (combined  with  the 
favourable  memory  of  the  other  high  imperial 
official,  Sergius  Taulus,  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact),  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  mind. 

When  St.  Paul  ceased  to  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  began  to  use  the  house  of  Titius  Justus, 
a  '  God-fearing  proselyte '  (evidently  Roman  from 
his  name),  as  a  centre  for  teaching.  In  the  follow- 
ing months  he  was  evidently  understood  by  the 
Corinthian  population  to  be  one  of  those  lecturers 
on  philosophj'  and  morals,  so  common  in  the  Greek 
world,  who  often  travelled,  and  settled  in  new 
cities  wliere  there  seemed  a  good  opening  for  a 
teacher ;  and  scornful  remarks  were  made  contrast- 
ing the  high  fees  charged  by  teachers  of  estab- 
lisned  reputation  with  the  gratis  lectures  of  this 
new  aspirant,  and  an  impression  was  common  that 
St.  Paul  (like  other  beginners  in  philosophy)  was 
working  to  obtain  a  reputation  and  position  such 
as  Avould  justify  him,  after  a  time,  in  beginning  to 
charge  fees,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  his  brains 
instead  of  by  his  hands.  The  effect  produced  on 
St.  Paul  by  these  remarks  is  shown  in  1  Co. 

As  was  the  case  in  most  other  cities,  the  Greek 
populace  of  C.  disliked  tlie  Jews  ;  and  the  marked 
reprimand  administered  to  the  latter  by  Gallio,  in 
refusing  to  entertain  the  case  against  St.  Paul, 
seems  to  have  been  popular  in  the  city  (Ac  18"). 
The  Greeks  took  and  beat  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (who  had  apparently  succeeded  Crispus 
when  the  latter  became  a  Christian) ;  *  and  Gallio 
took  no  notice  of  an  act  which  he  may  probably 
have  considered  as  a  piece  of  rough  justice,  and 
also  as  a  mark  of  popular  approval  (which  was 
always  grateful  to  a  Rom.  oflicial).  At  this  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  popular  mind 
Christianity  was  looked  on  merely  as  an  obscure 
variety  of  Judaism. 

In  C.  at  his  first  arrival  St.  Paul  became 
acquainted  with  two  persons  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  subsequent  events ;  these  were 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  (to  follow  the  noteworthy 
order  observed  by  St.  Luke,  Ac  18^^-  '^^.t  and  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  Ro  1G\  2  Ti  4}%  Aquila,  a  Jew  of 
the  province  Pontus,  had  left  Rome  in  consequence 
of  Claudius'  edict  (perhaps  issued  in  the  latter  part 
of  A.D.  50)  ;X  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  C. 
attracted  him  thither.  St.  Paul  resided  in  their 
house  during  his  long  stay  in  C.  ;  and  they  accom- 
panied him  to  Ephesus,  where  they  were  still  resid- 
ing when  he  came  thither  after  visiting  Pal.,  Syrian 
Antioch,  and  the  Galatian  churches.  Priscilla 
bears  a  good  Rom.  name,  and  was  probably  a  lady 
of  good  family  (which  would  explain  why  she  is  so 
often  mentioned  before  her  husband) ;  and  Aquila 
doubtless  had  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Rom.  world  during  his  life  ;  and  they  would  there- 
fore be  well  suited  to  suggest  to  St.  Paul  the 
central  importance  of  Rome  in  the  development  of 
the  Church,  and  form  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  great  city.  We  may  fairly  associate  with 
this  friendship  the  maturing  of  St.  Paul's  plan 
for  evangelizing  Rome  and  the  W^est,  which  we 
find  already  fully  arranged  a  little  later  (Ac  19*^, 

*  So  in  AV;  but  in  RV  it  sceina  to  be  implied  that  the  Jews 
beat  Sosthenes  (implying  that  he  was  a  Christian,  as  either  he 
or  another  Sosthenes  afterwards  was,  1  Co  li),  but  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  Gallio  should  have  permitted  such  an  act  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  just  nnubbed  so  emphacically. 

t  So  in  RV ;  but  AV  has  the  wron^  order  in  18-*. 

t  The  dates  assigned  vary.  Orosius  names  49  as  the  year ; 
and  it  has  been  contended  that  his  dates  at  this  period  are  all 
uniformly  one  year  too  early  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  TravflUr, 
pp.  68,  254).    Ligbtfoot  gives  the  datc'52,  Reuan  61,  Lewin  52. 


Ro  15''*).  In  this  respect,  also,  the  Corinthian 
residence  was  an  epoch  in  St.  Paul's  conception  of 
the  development  of  the  Church  in  the  Rom.  world. 

In  C.  the  development  of  the  Church  might  be 
expected  to  move  rapidly.  East  and  West  met 
there,  where  Rom.  colonists,  Greek  residents,  and 
Jewish  settlers  all  dwelt ;  and  thought  progressed 
in  the  contact  of  race  with  race.  But  rapid  de- 
velopment always  implies  dis-sension  and  conflict 
of  opinions ;  and  hence  we  find  the  existence  of 
warring  factions  mentioned  far  more  emphatically 
in  C.  than  in  any  other  Church ;  some  were  of 
Paul  (the  founder),  some  of  ApoUos  (Paul's 
eloquent  successor),  some  of  Cejjhas  (i.e.  the 
Judaizing  party),  some  of  Christ  (presumably  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  be  above  mere  apostolic 
partisanship),  as  we  read  in  1  Co  1^-.  Of  these 
parties  it  is  perhaps  a  permissible  conjecture  that 
the  Rom.  colonists,  and  the  freedmen  who  natur- 
ally agreed  with  them,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  first, 
while  the  Greek  residents  had  been  more  attracted 
by  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  perhaps  tne 
mysticism  of  Apollos ;  the  Jews  and  some  proselytes 
would  comprise  the  Judaizing  adherents  of  Cep\ias. 
St.  Paul,  when  he  came  to  C. ,  seems  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
his  very  philosophic  style  of  address  in  Athens ; 
and  he  deliberately  adopted  a  specially  simple 
style  of  address.  As  he  says  (1  Co  2^-  -,  cf.  Ac  18'), 
he  came  not  with  oratorical  power  or  philosophic 
subtlety,  expounding  the  mysterious  nature  of 
God  ;  he  did  not  declare  to  the  Corinthians,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenian  audience,  '  the  Divine 
Nature '  (Ac  17^-  -"•*) ;  he  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  his  hearers  at  C.  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  To  the  Greeks,  who 
sought  after  philosophy,  such  preaching  must  have 
seemed  uneducated  and  unintellectual  ( I  Co  1--  ^) ; 
and  Ave  might  conjecture  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
would  prefer  the  message  as  delivered  by  Apollos. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  this  conjecture  ; 
and  in  the  only  slight  description  of  Apollos' 
preaching  in  Achaia,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
specially  successful  among  the  Jews  (Ac  18^).  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  possible  to  feel  any  confidence 
in  the  details  of  an  hypothesis  connecting  the 
parties  in  the  Church  Avith  the  nationalities  that 
Avere  mingled  in  the  population  of  C,  though  Ave 
admit  the  strong  probability  that  the  A'ariety  of 
races  contributed  to  cause  the  variety  of  parties, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  each  race 
to  become  concentrated  in  one  party. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  shoAv  that  Ave  are 
justified  in  attaching  great  importance  to  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  C,  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  his 
preaching,  in  his  plans,  and  in  his  conscious 
attitude  toAvards  the  Rom.  government,  and  also 
as  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  ncAv  Church  in 
the  track  of  ready  communication  alike  Avith  the 
East  and  Avith  Italy.  As  to  the  constitution  of 
this  neAv  Church,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  consider- 
able congregation  had  been  formed  in  C.  Avithin  a 
few  years  after  St.  Paul  first  entered  it,  and  some 
of  the  converts  Avere  men  of  position ;  on  the 
whole,  however,  he  declares  that  there  Avere  among 
them  not  many  that  Avere  deeply  educated  in 
philosophy,  not  many  possessing  official  dignity 
and  poAver,  not  many  of  aristocratic  birth  (1  Co  l'-*) ; 
the  bulk  of  the  Church  Avas  humble,  but  these 
Avords  ('not  many')  may  fairly  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  there  Avere  in  it  some  few  members  of 
higher  position. 

St.  l*aul  seems  to  have  departed  from  C.  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  feast  at  Jerus.  (Ac  18*", 
Avhere  RV  omits  the  Avords  intimating  his  intention 
— but  probably  they  are  original) ;  Ave  cannot 
doubt  that  this  Avas  the  Passover,  Avhich  fixes  his 
departure  to  early  spring,  and  his  arrival  in  C.  to 
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autumn,  ace.  to  our  view  Sept.  51-March  53  (52- 
64  many  scholars,  48-50  Harnack).  Perhaps  his 
vow,  in  accordance  with  which  he  cut  his  hair 
in  Cenchreje,  when  on  tlie  point  of  going  on  hoard 
the  ship,  was  completed  and  discharged  at  the 
Passover  in  Jerusalem.  Doubtless,  he  performed 
the  voyage  on  a  ship  whose  special  purpose  was  to 
carry  pilgrims  to  Jems,  for  tne  feast  from  Achaia 
and  Asia.  In  20^  he  probably  again  thought  of 
performing  the  voyage  on  such  a  ship,  and  found 
that  the  Jews  were  too  incensed  against  him  to 
make  the  voyage  safe. 

The  subsequent  hbtory  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
is  lightly  passed  over  by  St.  Luke.  Apollos  was 
sent  over  from  Ephesus  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  brethren  in  Achaia  (Ac  18^, 
2  Co  3^),*  and  his  influence  in  C.  was  powerful  (Ac 
IS-"^-  ^,  1  Co  11-).  It  is  generally  admitted  that  St. 
Paul,  during  the  early  part  of  lais  stay  in  Ephesus, 
sent  to  C.  a  letter  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(1  Co  5') ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  highly  prob- 
able that  this  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  letters 
that  has  perished.  The  view  has  also  been  strongly 
maintained  that  St.  Paul  paid  a  short  visit  to  C. 
from  Ephesus,  and  returned  to  Ephesus  (2  Co 
12^*  13^) ;  but,  more  probably,  such  a  short  visit 
was  paid  later  from  Macedonia  (see  Drescher  in 
SK,  1897,  pp.  50  ff.  In  the  latter  part  of  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus,  however,  the  report  that 
was  brought  to  him  from  C.  by  envoys  (1  Co 
lgi7.  i8j  (Jrevr  from  him  the  letter  which  has  been 
preser\-ed,  and  is  commonly  cited  as  1  Co.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  letter  was  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Titus :  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
sent  by  St.  Paul  on  a  mission  to  C.  about  this 
time  (2  Co  7^- ") ;  and  St.  Paul  several  times  refers 
to  the  strong  interest  which  Titus  took  in  the 
Corinthians  (2  Co  7"  8^*).  Timothy  also  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  C.  from  Ephesus  ( TCo  4^").  When 
St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  and  came  to  Macedonia,  he 
met  there  Titus  on  his  return  from  C.  (probably  at 
PhUippi),  after  having  been  disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him  at  Troas.  E\'idently,  Titus 
returned  from  C.  by  the  land  route  or  by  a  coast- 
ing vessel  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Troas.  On 
this  report  the  second  letter  to  C.  was  now  dis- 
patched ;  and  Titus  went  on  a  second  mission, 
accompanied  this  time  by  '  the  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
Churches '  (identified  by  an  early  tradition,  which 
may  probably  be  correct,  as  St.  Luke).  Timothy 
also  returned  by  the  land  route  from  C,  and  met 
St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Co  1^).  After  spending 
some  months  in  Macedonia,  apparently  in  several 
cities  (Ac  20-',  1  Co  16',  Ro  15'*),  St.  Paul  entered 
Greece,  where  he  spent  three  months,  chietiy, 
no  doubt,  at  C,  during  the  winter  of  56-57 
(or  57-58  ace.  to  Lightfoot  and  many  others). 
During  the  years  55-56  St.  Paul  had  been  much 
occupied  with  a  scheme  for  a  general  contribution 
from  his  new  Churches  in  the  four  provinces 
Achaia,  Macedonia,  Galatia,  and  Asia,t  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Chiistians 
in  Jerusalem.  To  this  scheme  St.  Paul  attached  the 
utmost  importance,  as  marking  the  solidarity  of 
the  new  foundations  with  the  original  Church ; 
and  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  Corinthians 
for  the  readiness  with  which  they  had  begun  to 
respond  to  the  call  (2  Co  9^"').  No  envoy  from  C. 
is  named  among  the  delegates  sent  in  charge  of 

*  In  the  passage  of  2  Co  3,  probably  other  Jews  who  came 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Jerus.  are  referred  to,  as 
well  as  Apollos  with  his  Ephesian  recommendation. 

t  St.  Paul  mentions  the  contribution  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  in  Ro  1526,  2  Co  83-6  92,  of  Galatia  and  Corinth,  1  Co  161. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  allude  to  that  of  Asia  :  and  he  alludes  to 
that  of  Galatia  only  perhaps  as  being  the  first  and  supplying 
the  modeL  The  Asian  contribution  is  implied  in  Ac  20*,  where 
the  envoys  who  carried  it  to  Jerus.  are  mentioned  (cf.  Ac  24^'-}. 


the  money  to  Jerus.  (Ac  20*) ;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  the  Corinthians  asked  either  St.  Paul  himself 
or  one  of  the  envoys  mentioned  in  2  Co  8**"^  to  act 
as  their  steward. 

The  development  of  the  Church  in  C.  between 
A.D.  53  and  57,  and  the  kinds  of  difficulties  that 
beset  the  early  steps  of  this  young  congregation, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
(which  form  our  sole  authority),  and  will  be 
more  appropriately  treated  under  the  heading  of 
CoRixTHiAXS,  Epistles  to  the  ;  but  we  must 
here  refer  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  char- 
acter of  society  in  the  city  on  the  Church.  C.  had 
always  been  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  ;  and  that  goddess  retained  in  her  seat 
on  the  Isthmus  much  of  the  abominable  (and 
really  non-Greek)  character  of  the  Asian  and  esp. 
Phoenician  religion  from  which  she  sprang,  par- 
ticularly the  system  of  hkroclouloi  who  lived  a  life 
of  vice  as  part  of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  viciousness  of  C.  was  pro- 
verbial through  the  Roman  world ;  and  we  can 
realize  how  vue  Avas  the  society  out  of  which  the 
Corinthian  congregation  arose,  how  hard  it  was  for 
them  to  shake  ott"  the  influence  of  early  and  long 
association  with  vicious  surroundings,  how  deep 
they  were  likely  to  sink  in  case  of  any  lapse  from 
religion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
(1  Co  5^**)  that,  if  they  were  to  cut  themselves  off 
altogether  from  vicious  persons,  they  '  must  needs 
go  out  of  the  world.' 

Near  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  Games, 
one  of  the  four  great  athletic  contests  and  festivals 
of  Greece.  These  games  were  held  at  the  shrine 
of  Poseidon,  a  little  way  N.E.  of  the  city,  about 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  close  to  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  They  were  of  the  usual 
Greek  style,  including  foot-races,  chariot-races, 
boxing,  etc.,  and  the  \-ictor's  prize  was  a  wreath  of 
the  foliage  of  the  pine-trees,  which  grow  abund- 
antly on  the  coast.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  St. 
Paul  borrows  his  imagery  in  such  passages  as 
1  Co  ofii-16  from  these  games ;  but  games  were  uni- 
versal in  all  Greek  or  semi-Greek  cities ;  and  St. 
Paul,  who  had  lived  long  in  such  cities  as  Tarsus 
and  Antioch,  and  had  already  ^Tsited  many  others, 
did  not  require  to  visit  the  Isthmian  Games  in 
order  to  write  that  '  they  which  run  in  a  race  run 
all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize,'  or  that  '  they  do 
it  to  receive  a  corruptible  crown.'  Such  allusions 
would  be  as  luminous  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
other  Greek  city  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  as 
they  were  to  the  Corinthians. 

LiTERATCTiK. — Of  general  works  on  g^eogfraphy  the  best  are 
Leake's  Morea,  iiL  229-301,  and  hia  Fe^onnesiaea,  392  ff. ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnetos,  IL  514  ff. ;  Clark,  Peloponnetut,  42-61. 
The  guide-books,  especially  Bxdeker,  are  good ;  and  the  articles 
in  works  on  Greek  geog^phy  are  in  general  excellent  in  regard 
to  Greece  proper  (far  superior  to  those  on  the  cities  of  Asia). 
The  works  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
a  host  of  others,  are,  as.  a  rule,  very  good  in  their  treatment  of 
Corinth.  On  the  coinage,  besides  InSioof-Blumer  and  Gardner 
already  quoted,  see  the  works  of  Mionnet,  Eckhel,  and  cata- 
logfues  like  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 

1.  Place  of  the  Epistle  in  Tradition. 

2.  Transmission  of  the  Text. 

3.  Internal  E-vidence  and  Genuineness. 

4.  Recent  Criticism. 

5.  St.  Paul's  earlier  Relations  with  Corinth. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Epistle  in  Pauline  Chronology. 

7.  Condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 

8.  Immediate  Circumstances  and  Subjects  of  the  Epistle. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle. 

10.  Importance  of  the  Epistle  (general). 

11.  Doctrinal  Importance. 

12.  The  Christian   Life,  individual   and   corporate,    in   the 

Epistle. 

13.  Select  Bibliography. 

1.  The  two  companion  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians have  occupied  from  the  first  an  unchallenged 
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flace  among  tlie  acknowledged  writings  of  St. 
'aul.  These  ^v^iting8,  as  is  well  known,  formed  a 
recognized  group,  under  the  name  of  '  the  Apostle,'  * 
before  the  date  at  which  we  have  evidence  of  a 
complete  NT  Caxon.  The  well-known  response  t 
of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs  (A.D.  180)  at  once  includes 
and  distinguishes  the  '  letters  of  Paul  a  just  man  ' 
among  the  '  books '  carried  about  by  Christians. 
That  a  collection  of  Paulino  letters  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  a  strong 
inference  from  the  now  generally  accepted  date  of 
the  Ignatian  letters.:}:  Whether  or  no  the  whole 
thktefia-letters,  already  included  in  the  Muratorian 
list,  were  part  of  this  collection  from  the  first 
cannot  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  is  of  special  in- 
terest for  our  purpose  to  note  that,  although  eventu- 
ally superseded  by  the  modem  order,  traceable  as  far 
back  as  Origen,  a  very  ancient  order  of  the  thir- 
teen Epp.,  preserved  in  Can.  Murat.  and  attested 
from  other  quarters,  places  the  P]pp.  to  Corinth  at 
the  head  or  the  list.  Zahn  infers  that  this  order 
is  the  primitive  one,  and  that  the  collection  of 
Pauline  Epp.  was  first  made  at  Corinth. §  In  any 
case,  the  recognition  of  our  Epistle  is  coeval  with 
the  evidence  for  any  collection  of  the  apostle  ; 
in  fact  it  goes  back  beyond  any  clear  evidence  of 
the  kind.  The  reference  in  Clement  of  Rome  (xlvii. 
1)  is,  unlike  most  of  the  early  references  to  NT 
books,  a  formal  appeal  to  our  letter.  Echoes  of 
the  Ep.  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here  (a 
fairly  full  collection  is  in  Charteris'  Canonicity,  p. 
222  fF.);  they  occur  in  Clement  of  Rome  (seven), 
Ignatius  (nine),  Polj'carp  (three,  or  with  the 
Martyrdom,  four),  Justin  (at  least  five)  [Hermas, 
Sivi.  V.  vii.  2,  is  doubtful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Didache  x.  fiapav  6.66.],  and  others.  P'rom  the 
citations  in  Hippolytus  we  know  that  the  Ophites 
knew  our  Ep. ;  the  same  is  true  of  Basilides  as  well 
as  of  the  later  Gnostics.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set 
out  in  detail  the  evidence  for  an  undisputed  fact 
(see  below,  §  4). 

2.  The  Epistle  has  been  transmitted  in  the 
Peshitta,  Old  Lat. ,  Copt. ,  and  other  oldest  versions 
of  NT  as  well  as  in  the  principal  Gr.  MSS. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Epistle  is  contained  entire  In  xBADp*"' 
(1413-22  '  manu  alia  antiqua '),  E  (copy  of  D),  L.  FO  contain  all 
but  38-16  e-'H,  O  all  except  718-96  138-15*0,  P  all  except  7i6i' 
122a_i3S  i4ii3-39.  Fragments  are  contained  in  F»,  H  (cf.  Robinson, 
Euihaliana,  50 f.),  I2,  K  (considerable),  M,  Q,  S,  3.  Of  the  cursives, 
it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  67**,  5,  47,  37  as  of  special  interest. 

The  Old  I.at.  of  our  Epistle  is  transmitted  in  the  Lat.  VS  of  the 
Qr.-Latin  MSS  DE  (d  e  ;  on  f  and  g  see  Gregory,  Prolegomena, 
p.  9C9,  and  Sand.ay-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  Ixvi  ff.),  and  in  Xj, 
a  9th  cent.  MS  at  Oxford  ;  fragments  only  in  m  and  r. 

The  Epistle  then  comes  down  to  us  with  every 
possible  external  attestation  of  genuineness,  and 
its  integrity  (see  on  2  Co,  §  8)  is  equally  free  from 
suspicion. 

3.  But  external  attestation  is  hardly  enough  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  a  book  in  the  face  of 
internal  evidence.  What  then  does  the  Epistle 
tell  us  of  its  authorship?  We  may  remark 
generally  that  no  NT  writing  bears  a  more  con- 
vincing stamp  of  originality  than  this  letter  ;  it  is 
clearly  the  refl«x  of  a  great  and  markedly  indi- 
vidual personality.  Manifold  as  are  its  contents, 
its  several  parts  liang  naturally  together,  and  are 
strongly  homogeneous  in  treatment  and  style. 
Moreover,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  Ep.,  read 
in  conjunction  with  our  other  sources  of  know- 
ledge, yields  a  definitely  realizable  liistorical 
situation,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  it  stands  to  those  sources  in  a  secondary 
relation.      Until  quite  modern  times,  and  except 

*  Zahn,  Geseh.  d.  NT  Kanong,  i.  263,  n.  2. 
t  Zahn,  II.  ii.  990,  i.  82.  80  ?m. 

t  The  question  will  be  found  discussed  under  Caxon,  Pavl  ; 
cf.  Sandav,  BL  p.  303  ff. 
1 1.  835  ft.    But  see  Clemen,  EinheiUichkeit  der  PB,  11, 178. 


within  a  limited  area,  this  has  not  been  questioned. 
Our  Ep.,  with  2  Co,  Ro,  and  Gal,  have,  as  is  well 
known,  formed  the  unimpeached  and  unassailable 
nucleus  of  admitted  Pauline  writings,  and  have 
furnished  to  criticism  the  standard  by  which  the 
claims  of  all  other  supposed  Pauline  literature 
have  been  estimated.  This  was  conspicuously  the 
case  in  the  period  of  the  Tubingen  school.  With 
the  exception  of  the  free-lance  Bruno  Bauer, 
whose  isolated  attack  is  recorded  rather  as  a 
literary  curiosity  than  as  a  contribution  to  histori- 
cal criticism,  the  four  Epp.  were  allowed  on  all 
sides,  even  by  the  most  radical  criticism,  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  St.  Paul.  This  was  characteristic 
of  the  genuine  psychological  insight  which,  in 
spite  of  admitted  extravagances  of  subjective 
criticism,  marks  the  work  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his 
ablest  followers. 

4.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  genuineness  of 
the  four  '  Pauline  homologumena '  Has  been  called 
in  question  by  a  somewhat  more  imposing  body  of 
opinion.*  On  the  one  hand,  a  somewhat  numerous 
band  of  Dutch  writers  (Ijomsin,Quaestiones Paulinae 
in  Th.  T.  1882-1886;  Pierson  and  Naber,  Vert- 
similia,  1886 ;  Van  Manen  in  Jahrbb.  f.  Prot. 
Theol.  1883-1887,  and  others)  have,  by  subjective 
criticism  of  the  wildest  kind,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
solve the  personality  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  resolve  the  teaching  of  the  Epp.  into 
the  product  of  vague  and  arbitrarily-assumed 
movements  of  Jewish  religious  thought.  Kuenen, 
Scholten,  and  others  have  thought  the  arguments 
by  which  these  views  are  supported  worthy  of 
refutation,  but  any  detailed  notice  of  extrava- 
gances, tending  only  to  bring  rational  historical 
criticism  into  discredit,  would  be  out  of  place  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
a  somewhat  less  fanciful  critic,  Rudolf  Steck, 
professor  at  Bern,  who  published  (Berlin,  1888) 
Der  Galaterhrief  nach  seiner  Echtheit  untersucht. 
His  arguments  reach  our  Ep.  through  that  to  the 
Galatians.  The  latter  is  condemned,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  discrepancies  with  Ac  (exactly 
reversing  the  argument  of  Baur  and  his  followers, 
Steck  allows  Ac  a  relative  superiority  as  a  source), 

fiartly  on  that  of  its  literary  dependence  upon 
lo,  and  1  and  2  Co.  Extending  the  method  to  the 
latter,  Steck  f  finds  in  our  Epistles  signs  of  de- 
pendence on  Ro  {e.g.  the  &.  yeypairrat  of  1  Co  4* 
refers  to  Ro  12*  !),  while  the  latter  in  turn  pre- 
supposes the  Gospels,  and  such  post-Christian 
Apocr.  as  2  Es  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 
Accordingly,  all  the  '  Pauline  homologumena '  fall 
to  the  OTOund.  Our  Ep.  in  particular  is  dependent 
upon  the  synoptic  Gospels,  especially  on  Lk,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  ( 1  Co 
11)  and  of  the  post-Resurrection  appearances  of 
Christ  (1  Co  15).  Steck  appears  to  have  gained  a 
convert  in  J.  Friedrich  (Die  Unechtheit  des  Galater- 
Briefes,  1891). 

Tliose  who  wish  to  follow  the  questions  raised  by 
Loman,  Steck,  and  their  adherents  into  further 
detail,  may  be  referred  to  the  works  quot€d  in  the 
previous  notes.  A  general  weakness  of  all  the 
writers  in  question  appears  to  be  a  defective 
appreciation  of  personality,  carrying  with  it  an 
inability  to  distinguish  the  spontaneous  from  the 
artificial.     In  common  with  tlie  representatives  of 

*  A  careful  account  of  the  arguments  of  the  Dutch  hyper- 
critical school,  and  of  Steck,  is  given  by  Knowling,  Thf  Witnrss 
of  the  EpigtUs,ch.  iii. ;  cf.  also  Schniiwiel  in  Ilami-K 
vol.  ii. ;  Zahn,  Die  Briife  dw  Pauius  neit  50  Jah  ren 
Kritik  (in  ZKW,  1889).    The  arguments  of  Volter  . . 
derpaul.  U.-Bri/ife,  1890)  reach  a  similar  conclusion  iiv  a  sui"  r- 
reflned  method  of  analysis. 

t  St«ck  is  answered  by  OloSl,  Dvejiinnste  Kritik  df*  Gaiater- 
hriffes,  and  Lindemann,  Die  Echtheit  der  p.  Haupflirif/r ;  for 
what  specially  refers  to  our  Epistle  see  Knowling,  np.  190-207. 
The  question  has  been  debated  from  time  to  time,  especially  in 
the  Prot.  Kirchen-Zeitung. 
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every  influential  school  of  criticism,  we  regard  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  our  Ep.  as  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable. 

5.  St.  Paul  first  visited  Corinth  during  his  first 
European  mission  (Ac  18'"**).  The  circumstances 
have  been  stated  under  CORIXTH.  In  modification 
of  the  view  there  taken,  it  should  be  noted  that  at 
any  rate  the  arrival  of  Timothy  and  Silas  from 
Macedonia  convinced  him  that  Corinth  was  to  be 
a  great  centre  of  work.  He  '  became  engrossed  in 
the  word '  {ffivelxero  rip  \6iy(p,  v.').  The  vision  of 
w.'-  **  had  reference  rather  to  alarms  arising  on 
the  spot  (1  Co  2*)  than  to  any  remaining  doubt  as 
to  his  mission  to  the  Corinthians.  His  earliest 
converts  were  made  by  his  addresses  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  comprised  '  Jews  and  Greeks '  (Ac  18*). 
To  the  former  class  belonged  Crispus;  but  the 
baptism  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  must  have 
been  his  first  conquest  (1  Co  16**).  S.  and  Gains 
were  probably  proselytes  (t.e.  ffe^ifteroi).  After  the 
arrival  of  his  companions,  St.  Paul,  engrossed  in 
preaching,  entrusted  the  baptism  of  his  converts  to 
them  ( 1  Co  1'*- '®).  St.  Paul  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  gospel  at  Corinth.  Hence  he  describes  himself 
as  the  planter  (1  Co  3«),  the  first  builder  (w.^-"), 
the  father  (4»)  of  the  Cor,  Church.  He  laid,  as 
its  foundation,  'Jesus  Christ'  (3"),  teaching  the 
significance  of  His  death  (2'-',  2  Co  1^  8*)  and  resur- 
rection (1  Co  15'-*),  of  the  Eucharist  {lO*"-  11=^), 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  life 
(316  6«- 19),  and  the  hope  beyond  the  CTave  (15»-« 
1*,  cf.  6^).  The  composition  of  the  Cor.  Church 
was  mainlv  Gentile,  but  not  without  Jews  (Ro  16**, 
1  Co  7"  O^**  12") ;  and  heathenish  antecedents  (12« 
6**)  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
community.  The  Christians  of  Corinth  were  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  life  (l2»-28  721)^  though  there  were 
marked  diiferences  of  wealth  among  them  (11**); 
Gaius  and  Erastus  (Ro  16^)  may  be  added  to 
CrLspus  and  Stephanas  (above)  as  persons  of  higher 
social  position. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Cor.  Church  we  cannot 
form  any  safe  conjecture.  St.  Paul  preached  at 
first  in  the  house  of  Titius  Justus  (Ac  18^)  while 
residing  with  AquUa  and  PriscUla  (v.*).  Later 
(1  Co  16'*)  we  hear  of  an  iicK\ri<rLa  at  the  house  of 
the  latter,  which  probably  implies  that  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 
tained in  any  one  house.  In  any  case,  the  language 
of  1  Co  3,  4  suggests  continued  growth  under  other 
teachers  after  the  departure  of  St.  Paul  himself. 
Chief  among  these  was  APOLLOS  (Ac  18*^-**).  The 
Acts  hints  at  two  lines  of  his  activity  at  Corinth  : 
edification  of  the  believers  (*^,  and  successful  con- 
troversy with  Jews  (^,  the  ydp  here  cannot  fairly  be 
held  to  restrict  the  scope  of  arveSdXero  to  his  success 
with  the  Jews).  For  both  purposes  his  Alexandrian 
training  was  a  high  qualification.  The  contrast 
between  his  style  of  preaching  and  the  severe 
simplicity  of  St.  Paul  was  laid  hold  of  by  frivolous 
minds  as  a  basis  of  party  s'pirit  {infra,  §  7).  The 
date  of  ApoUos'  arrival  at  Corinth  is  uncertain, 
except  that  it  precedes  St.  Paul's  arrival  at 
Ephesus  (Ac  19*).  To  Ephesus,  at  some  time 
during  St.  Paul's  rpieria  there,  ApoUos  returned. 
The  remaining  points  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Corinth  enter  into  the  situation  out  of  which 
our  Ep.  arises.  Before  dealing  with  this,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  the  dates. 

6.  The  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  renewed  investigations,  which 
have  tended  to  disturb  the  scheme  which,  in  its 
broad  features,  may  be  described  as  in  possession 
of  the  field  previous  to  1893.  Among  the  most 
important  of  recent  discussions  are  those  of  Clemen 
(Chronol.  d.  Paul.  Brief e,  1893 >  and  of  Ramsay  {St. 
Paid  the  Traveller,  1895,  also  in  Expositor' yi&j 
1896).     A  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  will  l>e 


found  in  articles  Chronology  of  NT,  and  Festus. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  prevalent  view, 
as  represented  {e.g.)  by  Wieseler,  Lewin  {Fasti S.), 
and  Lightfoot  (on  Acts  in  Smith  DB^,  and  Biblical 
Essays,  p.  223),  used  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  Pales- 
tine as  the  pivot  date  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
period.  It  was  argued,  on  grounds  not  to  be 
entered  on  here  (see  Festus),  that  this  pivot, 
though  not  absolutely  rigid,  yet  oscillated  only  as 
between  the  years  a.d.  60  and  61,  and  that  of 
these  two,  the  year  60  was  the  more  probably 
correct.  Subtracting,  then,  the  two  years  of  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Ctesarea,  we  obtained  58  as 
the  year  of  his  last  journey  from  Corinth  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  he  left  Corinth  before  the  Passover 
(Ac  20*),  the  three  months  spent  there  carried  us 
back  to  his  arrival  at  Connth  in  Nov.  57  (see 
CoRLJTTHL'LS-s,  SECOND  Ep.  TO,  §  6).  This,  Cor- 
responding as  it  does  with  the  intention  of  winter- 
ing at  Corinth  expressed  1  Co  16*,  made  the  spring 
of  57  the  probable  date  of  1  Co. 

Moreover,  if  37  was  tbe  earliest  possible  date  tat  St.  Paul's 
escape  from  DamasOTs  ^  Co  11^,  Ac  0^,  see  ArkusX  *»<1  ^^ 
years  elapeed  between  this  and  the  apostolic  conference  of  Ac 
15,  ident&ed  with  that  of  Oal  S,  the  liXbex  must  have  oocuned 
about  51.  Subtracting,  then,  trc»n  57,  the  date  of  1  Co,  the 
three  rears  (Ac  2031)  of  his  Ephesian  ministry-,  we  had  54  as  the 
date  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus  (Ac  \9-),  and  three  yean 
remained  for  all  the  events  of  Ac  16-18,  m-  hardlj-  ei^teen  months 
for  his  movements  before  and  after  ttie  year  and  a  half  ^inimtxi 
(Ac  18U.IS)  by  his  first  sojoom  at  Corinth.  And  this  residual 
space  <A  time  was  certainly  n<»e  too  large  for  the  movements  of 
the  apostle  wbich  had  to  be  fitted  into  it.  Now  the  argument 
of  Ramsay,  frcnn  thedaysof  the  we^vriiidithedataof  AcSOBfC. 
require,  in  relation  to  the  calendar  of  the  year  57  {Expot.  Kay 
1896, '  A  Fixed  Date  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  "X  if  accepted,  pushes 
bade  our  Epistles  by  a  rear.  He  insists  on  the  absolute  loose- 
ness, amounting  to  uselessness,  of  the  iHTot  date  referred  to 
above  (a  question  to  be  discussed  under  FebtubX  and,  identi- 
fying the  conference  of  Gal  2  with  St.  Paul's  fiunine  visit 
(dated  by  him  in  46)  to  Jerus.  (Ac  1130  1235),  poshes  back 
St.  Paul's  converaon  to  the  year  32  (St.  Paul  tM  TruveOer, 
cb.  14  and  note).  The  latter  date  is  too  early  to  satisfy 
the  reference  to  A&btas  in  2  Co  113^;  while  Uie  objec- 
tions to  Ramsay's  identification  of  the  conference  of  Gal  2 
seem  overwhelming.  But  Galatuxs  rather  than  our  Ep. 
is  the  battle -grouid  of  this  controversy,  which  after  aH 
affects  the  absolute  rather  than  the  relative  chronology  of  the 
Epp.  to  the  Cminthians.  It  may  sufSce  for  our  purpose  to 
remark  that  Ramsay's  'fixed  date'  depends  on  the  twofold 
assumption  that  St.  Paul  and  his  party  left  FhilipiM  (Ac  20^  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  lastdaycd  unleavened  mead, — a  mere 
matter  of  inference,— and  that  the  night  on  which  Sk  Paul 
preached  at  Troas  was,  as  Meyer,  etc.,  aasome.  a  Sunday  night, 
not  (as  Hackett,  Conybeare  and  Howsmi,  etc.)  a  Saturday  night, 
— a  very  dubious  pmnt  in  vie  w  of  the  Jewidi  jdiraseology  used  to 
denote  the  day.  We  do  not  think,  therefMe,  that  the  accepted 
chronology  has  been  shattered  by  Ramsay's  assault.  That  of 
Clemen  proceeds  on  far  more  radical  lines.  Here  again  the 
battle-ground  is  ultimately  the  Ep.  to  the  Galatusb.  But  we 
may  sketch  the  outlines  of  Clemen's  construction  as  bearing  on 
our  Epistle.  Accepting  60  as  the  date  for  Festus,  and  omse- 
quently  53  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  arrest,  he  yet  brings  St.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  20-2121)  in  54,  where  the  conference  of  Gal  2  is 
inserted ;  between  54  and  58  the  apostle  is  lost  to  our  ken ;  the 
rebuke  of  Ceidias  at  Antioch  and  the  1^  to  the  Gal  beloi^  to 
this  nebulous  intemd.  The  wiuter  of  53-54  was  spent  at  Cor., 
the  previous  summo- in  the  evangelization  of  Ill3rricnm  (Bo  1519), 
the  winter  52-53  at  Nicopolis  (Tit  3f^ ;  in  the  summer  of  52  the 
apostle  left  Ephesus,  where  be  had  been  ance  the  b^inning  oi 

50.  This  is  the  period  of  our  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians,  wfaicii 
mav  be  conveniently  renumbered  as  follows:  A.D.  50,  early 
spring,  1«(  UtUr  (that  of  1  Co  59) ;  later  qHing,  ind  letter {=lCo); 

51,  summer,  Titus  carries  to  Corinth  the  9rd  letter  (2  0>9): 
then,  after  a  revolt  in  the  Ck>r.  Church,  and  a  painful  visit  of  tiie 
apostle  to  Corinth,  comes  a  *th  (painful)  letter  (=2  Co  10-13^0) ; 
lastly,  when  St.  Paul  has  alreadv  readied  Macedonia,  in  the 
summer  of  52,  the  5th  letter  (=2  Co  1-8"  ISU-endX  (On  ttte 
above  details  compare  art  2  Ck>KisiHiAH8,  SS  4((rX  8.)  The  viaioa 
referred  to  in  2  Co  12^  is  that  at  the  conversion,  whidi  thus  falls 
14  years  before  51,  i.«.  in  37,  two  years  after  the  cruciflxk» 
(A.D.  35). 

To  discuss  this  scheme  in  detail  is  out  of  place  here.  The 
present  writer,  holding  that  the  Pauline  chapters  of  Uie  Acts 
give  a  trustworthy  eonaeeutboe  outline  of  the  apostle's  life ;  that 
Ac  13  is  meant  to  describe  the  conference  of  Gal  2,  and  that  the 
hiatus  left  between  a.d.  54  and  58,  with  the  dislocation  of  the 
sequence  of  events  in  Ac  21i7-*0,  amounts  to  a  foilore  of  the 
entire  scheme,  is  not  predisposed  in  &vour  of  the  proposed  re- 
adjustment of  the  chronology  of  our  gristles.  In  particular, 
that  1  Co  comes  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
Ephesian  ministrv  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  indi- 
cations of  Ac  191-^  201,  a  consideration  which  would  wei^ 
lightly  with  Clemen,  but  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  1  Co  4i9,  and 
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especially  16.  That  la"*-*  are  anything  but  natural  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  Ephesian  sojourn,  is  surely  a  desperate 
argument. 

The  time  has  not  arrived,  then,  to  abandon  the 
year  57,  and  the  latter  end  of  St.  Paul's  three 
years'  ministry  at  Ephesiis,  as  the  date  of  1  Co, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  held  (as  Godet  and  others 
maintain,  but  without  conclusive  reasons)  that  it 
must  have  preceded  2  Co  by  at  least  a  complete 
year  (see  2  Corinthians,  §  6). 

7.  The  history  of  the  Cor.  Church  after  the 
departure  of  ApoUos  for  Ephesus  is  known  to 
us  solely  from  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians. 
That  communications  passed  from  time  to  time 
between  St.  Paul  and  this  Church  is  only  what 
we  might  expect  from  otir  general  knowledge  of 
St.  Paul's  life.  In  one  letter,  written  not  very 
long  before  1  Co,  he  had  had  occasion  to  warn  the 
Cormthians  not  to  allow  themselves  to  associate 
{a-vvam/ilyvffOai)  with  fornicators.  This  warning, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  place  (Corinth), 
does  not  indicate  circumstances  ot  special  urgency 
there.  But  we  gather  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  Corinth  to  treat  the  apostle's  command  as 
impracticable  in  its  severity  (1  Co  5^"'-);  the  tone 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Cor.  Church  was  omin- 
ously low  (cf.  1  Co  6'^"-") ;  and  when  a  case  of 
exceptional  repulsiveness  occurred,  it  was  treated 
bv  the  community  Avith  a  tolerance  amounting 
almost  to  levity  (5^"^).  How  St.  Paul  heard  of 
this,  of  the  litigious  recourse  to  heathen  tribunals 
(6"-),  and  of  other  matters  for  blame  (11^^  15^^), 
we  do  not  know.  Speaking  broadly,  these  Avere 
all  anxieties  of  a  kind  likely  to  occur,  in  a  more 
or  less  acute  form,  in  any  community  whose 
Christianity  was  recent,  while  the  heathen  in- 
stincts of  its  members  were  bred  in  the  bone 
and  not  to  be  overcome  except  by  time. 

It  was  somewhat  different  with  the  (rxt^criMara  or 
dissensions  which  occupy  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Epistle.  Partly  no  doubt,  and  specially  as 
regJirds  the  use  of  the  names  of  St.  Paul  and 
Apollos  as  party  watchwords,  they  are  explicable 
by  the  frivolous  and  excitable  temper  of  the 
people.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  shows  us  that 
forty  years  later  than  St.  Paul's  time,  although 
the  party  watchwords  of  the  year  57  have  dis- 
appeared, the  tendency  to  faction  is  still  at  work 
(§§  1,  47,  etc.).  In  communities  of  this  kind,  as 
Renan  observes  (St.  Paul,  p.  373  f.),  'divisions, 
parties,  are  a  social  necessity  ;  life  would  seem  dull 
without  them.'  '  The  talent  of  Apollos  turned  all 
their  heads.'  The  contrast  between  the  Alex- 
andrian methods  of  Apollos  and  the  simpler 
spiritual  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  would,  in  fact, 
furnish  this  tendency  with  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion. But  in  Corinth  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  more  serious  and  far-reaching  phenomenon. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  personal  presence 
there  at  any  time  of  one  of  the  older  apostles 
(see  below),  it  is  clear  from  the  data  of  our  Ep., 
combined  with  those  of  2  Co  (§  4  [e]  there),  that 
Corinth  was  the  scene  of  an  anti-Pauline  mission 
identical  in  its  source  and  aims,  though  naturally 
diflfering  in  tactics,  Avith  that  Avhich  troubled  tlie 
Churches  of  Galatia.  At  Corinth  the  demand  for 
circumcision  Avould  appear  to  have  been  dropped 
or  held  back  ;  the  point  of  attack  Avas  the  apostolic 
mission  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  9"-),  Avhose  conduct  and 
position  had  become  the  object  of  suspicious  criti- 
cism {dvaKplveiv,  1  Co  4^*  JF  etc.).  The  Judaic 
movement  against  St.  Paul  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  tAvo  AvatcliAvords  ^yw  di  Kt/c^S*  ^70;  5^ 
XptffTov.  This  is  clearly  the  case  Avith  the  former 
(cf.  Ilort,  Judaistic  Christ'uinity,  p.  96  f.).  'E-yw 
W  KT70a  must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
utterance  of  a  person  Avho  kncAv  St.  Peter  by  his 
Pal.  name.     Such  persons  must  have  found  their 


way  to  Corinth,  and  attached  to  themselves  par- 
tisans, whether  Gentile  or  JcAvish,  who  were  im- 
pressed by  the  prior  claim  of  St.  Peter  to  apostolic 
rank,  or  perhaps  repelled  by  the  lengths  to  Avhich 
emancipation  from  JcAVish  prejudices  had  carried 
some  01  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (1  Co  8"-).  It 
does  not  follow  that,  in  order  to  say  iyih  5k  Krj<pa,  it 
Avas  necessary  to  be  a  personal  pupil  of  St.  Peter. 
The  name  of  Cephas  must  have  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  Church  visited  by  the  Pal. 
propagandists ;  there  is  nothing  in  1  Co  1'*,  even 
combined  Avith  9*,  to  justify  us  in  inferring,  as  a 
2nd  cent,  bishop  of  Corinth  inferred  (JJionys. 
ap.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  25),  that  St.  Peter  had  actually 
visited  Corinth  and  shared  Avith  St.  Paul  the  claim 
to  rank  as  founder  of  the  Church  there.  St.  Paul's 
silence  Avould  in  that  case  suggest  a  more  painful 
relation  between  himself  ana  the  partisans  of 
Cephas  than  Ave  need  otherwise  assume.  lie 
blames  the  partisans  of  Cephas  indeed,  but  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  blames  those  of  Apollos  and 
of  himself ;  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  special 
hostility  betAveen  St.  Paiu  and  any  one  of  the 
three.  This  would  equally  apply  to  the  fourth 
party,  Avhose  AvatchAvord  Avas  iyCj  dk  XpioToO,  had 
we  only  our  present  Ep.  to  go  by.  But  on  them 
the  second  Ep.  throws  a  peculiar  light,  Avhich 
reduces  the  other  three  parties  to  a  comparatively 
unimportant   rank.     It  is   true   that  the  Cephas- 

Sarty  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
udaizing  propaganda ;  but  the  second  Ep.  shoAvs 
that  it  is  not  among  them  (cf.  1  Co  3^)  that  Ave 
are  to  look  for  its  extreme  and  dangerous  par- 
tisans. 

In  considering  the  '  Christ-party,'  it  will  be  needless  to  discuss 
the  endless  suggestions  that  have  been  made  apart  from  the 
light  derived  from  2  Co.  That  lyi  hi  Xpie-rou  were  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  himself,  or  of  Christians  who  formed  a  party  against 
party  spirit,  etc.,  are  views  for  which  the  reader  must  consult 
the  Commentaries  (see  al.so  Rabiger,  Krit.  Un^ersuchungen  iiber 
den  Inhalt  der  beiden  Briefe  an  die  Kor.  Gemeinde,  etc.,  1886. 
Rabiger  denies  the  existence  of  a  Christ-party).  Quite  certainly 
there  were  men  in  Corinth  who  put  forward  the  name  of  Christ 
as  a  party  watchword,  as  others  put  forward  that  of  Cephas, 
Apollos,  or  St.  Paul.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  absolute 
contrast  between  the  i/^7i  ii  Xfiirrou  of  323  (cf.  1523  etc.),  where 
the  apostle  asserts  to  Xpitrrtv  titai  as  true  of  all,  and  the  t><i  ii 
Xpitrrou  of  11'^  where  he  stamps  its  falsehood  (v.  13  'ig  Christ 
portioned  off '  to  any)  as  the  exclueive  claim  of  some. 

There  Avere,  then,  those  at  Corinth  who  falsely 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  Christ,  and  the  renewed 
repudiation  of  this  claim  in  2  Co  10^  lets  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  their  position.  The  claim 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  dispar- 
agement of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  rank.  He  had 
not,  like  the  Twelve,  knoA\'n  Christ  personally; 
Avhile  his  Avitness  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  second- 
hand, theirs  AA'as  direct ;  they  Avere,  and  he  Avas 
not,  appointed  to  the  apostolate  by  Christ  Him- 
self. This  contention  Avas  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  doubt,  to  ncAvcomers  at  Corinth  (2  Co 
11"-^),  but  appears  to  liaA'e  imposed  upon  some 
native  members  of  the  Church  (1  Co  P*  ^Kaa-roi 
vfiQv).  This  vieAv  of  the  matter  is  clinched  by 
St.  Paul's  depreciation  of  a  knoAvledge  of  Christ 
'after  the  flesh'  (2  Co  5'8).  By  the  time  the 
second  Ep.  Avas  Avritten,  this  agitation  had  grown 
to  far  more  alarming  dimensions  than  Ave  can 
trace  in  our  present  letter  (see  CoRlNTHI.vxs, 
Spxond  Ep.  TO  the,  §  4  [c]). 

While  fully  recognizing  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  these  axi-<riia.ra.,  Ave  must  not  exaggerate 
their  intensity  by  supjmsing  that  they  constihited 
'  schisms '  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Tliey 
Avere  dissensions  within  the  society,  not  separately 
organized  bodies.  Our  Ep.  presuppo.'^es  througli- 
out  a  corporate  life,  impaired  indeed,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  these  dissensions,  and  the  other 
burning  questions  which  existed  at  Corinth  seem 
to  have  had  no  party  relation  to  the  ffx^trfiara-- 
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in  some  cases  they  may  have  mitigated  their 
intensity  by  causing  cross-divisions.  The  attempt 
has  ind'eetf  been  made  to  connect  each  of  the 
several  e\'il3  touched  upon  in  1  Co  vrith  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  {e.g.  in  the  work  of  Rabiger 
mentioned  above),  but  this  entirely  outruns  the 
e\-idence,  and  assigns  to  the  parties  a  too  funda- 
mental significance  in  the  life  of  the  Cor.  Church. 
That  the  enlightened  persons,  who  went  too  far 
in  their  emancipation  from  prejudice  about  elSa- 
\6$iTa,  were  not  under  Jndaizing  influence  is  no 
doubt  pretty  certain ;  but  that  does  not  connect 
them  without  more  ado  -with  the  'party'  of  St. 
Paul  or  ApoDos;  that  the  nris  of  15^  embody 
a  thoroughly  Gr.  prejudice  does  not  prove  that 
ApoUos  was  their  watchword.  Nothing  in  the 
morbid  exaltation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  (14)  be- 
trays (even  in  the  light  of  Ac  2"  11^)  the  Petrine 
partisan. 

8.  Tidings  of  the  <rxi<r/MTa  reached  St.  Paul  for 
the  first  time  through  some  persons  described  by 
him  as  «  XXSnp  (1"J.  These  were  probably,  by 
the  analogy  of  St.  Paul's  language  elsewhere, 
slaves.  Whether  their  mistress  was  a  Christian, 
and  where  she  lived,  are  uncertain  points  (Cecloe). 
Stephanas,  who  had  a  household  of  ms  own  (1"  16"), 
can  hardly  have  been  one  of  ol  XK&ijs.  Stephanas 
and  his  companions  must  have  reached  St.  Paul 
after  Chloe's  people ;  they  to  some  extent  allayed 
the  disquieting  impression  which  the  news  of  the 
latter  had  produced  (16^).  "Whether  they  were 
the  carriers  of  a  letter  from  Corinth  is  not  quite 
clear.  Such  a  letter,  in  any  case,  reached  the 
apostle  about  this  time.  He  begins  to  answer 
it  in  7^ ;  its  contents  may  be  inferred  to  be  un- 
connected with  the  matters  dealt  with  in  1-6 — 
even,  probably,  with  the  misunderstood  injunc- 
tion of  the  apostle  in  5^.  The  Corinthians  con- 
sulted him  about  marriage  and  its  problems  (7), 
probably  about  eiSuXodvra  (8-10),  about  the  veiling 
of  women  in  public  worship  (11^),  and  not  im- 
probably about  ryevfutriKd  ;  the  \oyla  (16"*)  was 
very  likely  another  matter  upon  which  they  con- 
sulted St.  Paul — ^)robably  in  reply  to  some  pre- 
vious indication  of  his  wish  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Corinth,  as  it  would  seem,  but 
after  the  arrival  of  Chloe's  people,  St.  Paul  had 
instructed  Timothy,  whom  he  was  employing  for 
a  mission  to  Macedonia  (Ac  19^),  to  proceed  after- 
wards to  Coiinth  and  endeavour  to  restore  dis- 
cipline (4^^  le'**- ").  But  the  task  required  a  strong 
man,  and  St.  Paul  is  evidently  anxious  as  to 
Timothys  reception.  And  as  an  opportunity, 
probably  the  Cor.  letter  and  the  visit  of  Stephanas 
and  his  party,  oflered  itself,  shortly  after  Timothy's 
departure,  for  the  dispatch  of  a  letter,  the  apostle 
penned  the  Epistle  before  us.  After  a  preamble  of 
guarded  but  sincere  general  commendation  (1*"®), 
he  deals  (l^'-e)  with  me  more  urgent  matters  for 
blame  :  the  ffxlafiara  (1-4),  the  case  of  incest  (5), 
litigation  before  heathen  courts  (6^"*),  and  immor- 
ality generally  (6*'^).  He  then  takes  up  the  Cor. 
letter,  and  answers  its  inquiries  about  marriage 
in  general  (7^''^),  the  duties  of  various  classes  in 
relation  to  marriage  (*■-"•),  and  specially  the  duty 
of  the  unmarried,  or  rather  of  the  parents  -of 
virgins,  as  regards  the  question  of  marrying  (^^■**). 
Then  foUows  the  difficult  question  of  the  dSakb- 
Ovra,  which  brings  out  the  principle  that  privilege 
is  to  be  exercised  only  subject  to  considerations  of 
the  higher  expediency  (8-10} ;  to  exercise  it  with- 
out regard  to  this,  leads  men  to  overstep  its  lawful 
limits  (10^*'='*).  Next  follows  a  series  of  matters  re- 
lating to  public  worship  (11--14) :  first,  the  veiling 
of  women  (11-"^*);  then  the  disorders  connected 
with  the  Eucharist  (lli'-*»);  then  (12-14)  the  rpev- 
fULTiKd.    The  principle  which  emerges  here  is  closely 


analogous  to  that  which  determines  the  discussion 
of  the  tlSukMvTa.  Chapter  13  occupies  the  same 
place  here  as  does  ch.  9  in  the  former  subject ;  only 
the  principle  of  forbearance  from  privilege  enforced 
in  9  IS  here  carried  to  the  higher  and  deeper  ground 
of  iydTi},  itself  the  greatest  of  the  Spirit's  giits. 
We  then  reach  the  only  properly  doctnnal  suoject 
dealt  with  ex  professo  in  the  Epistle,  that  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  account  of  this  must  be  a  little 
more  full.  The  question  arises  from  the  denial, 
on  the  part  of  'some'  (15"),  of  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  St.  Paul's  reply  is,  that  if 
Christ  has  risen, — if  the  truth  of  His  resurrection 
is  part  of  the  gospel  common  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  Twelve  (15^""), — then  the  dead  in  Christ  wUl 
rise  also.  The  denial  of  the  rtrej, '  some,'  extended 
to  the  latt«r  or  consequent  proposition,  not  to  its 
antecedent.  St.  Paul's  argument  is  (""^),  that 
their  denial  of  the  consequent  truth  overthrows 
the  antecedent,  viz.  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand  (^*'®),  if  the  latter  is  a  certain 
truth  of  the  gospel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  Christ,  denied  by  the  tw^s,  follows  as  effect 

from  cause.  This  is  supplemented  (**"*)  by  an 
explanation  which  puts  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  into  context  with  the  return  of  Christ  and 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  Two  practical 
and  corroboratory  arCTunents  (^9-**)  complete  the 
refutation.  Then  follows  the  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection, founded  on  the  nature  of  the  resurrection 
body  (**'^),  issuing  in  the  triumphant  xindication 
of  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  as  the  basis  of 
quiet  Christian  perseverance.  St.  Paul  now  turns 
to  purely  epistolary  matters :  directions  as  to  the 
\oyla.  (16^~*)  lead  to  a  statement  of  his  plans  of 
travel  (*■').  Then  follows  a  recommendation  of 
Timothy  (^°-"),  a  message  on  behalf  of  ApoUos 
("),  a  brief  general  exhortation  (^  ^*),  a  commenda- 
tion of  Stephanas  and  his  household,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  for  his  presence,   with 

I  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  at  Ephesus  (^^).  Salu- 
tations (J*-^)  form  the  close,  the  solemn  anathema 
of  v.^  comes  in  abruptly  in  their  midst.  That  it 
is  directed  against  the  Judaizing  agitators  (cf. 
2  Co  11^^")  is  not  improbable,  but  can  hardly  be 
proved. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  letter.  Its  con- 
tents can  be  exhibited  more  in  detail  by  the  aid 
of  a  table. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle. 

L  EpBIOLAUT  ISTRODUCnOS  (li-»)u 

A.  The  Salctatios  (i-S).    [c  The  writer  (i) ;  ^  tl>e  readers 

(2);  y.  the  greeting  (»).] 

B.  Fkbaxblb  (*^    «.  The  apostle's  ttaaaktalness  for  the 

work  ct  grace  at  Corinth,  especiaUjr  in  rq^aid  to  iJyie 
»BAyi£ns(*^ 
^.  The  end  to  which  this  should  tend,  and  -wtoA  win 
not  fail  lor  Yatlk.  of  anything  on  God's  part  (J-*). 

n.  UkSEST  HaTTBBS  FOK  BkAMB  (110-4S<0^ 
A.  PA]MTSraUT(llft-|MX 

(1)  The  facts  stated  (10-12). 

(2)  Tbe  facts  characterized  0^17*).    [Christ  degraded  to 

the  leadetship  (A  some;  Panl  exalted  as  if  the 
savioor  of  any.] 
^  Party  «pmt  forgeit  the  eutniiai  nature  of  the  Ckrit- 
tian  tetuMng  (li^^'-SO- 
(1)  The  goqtel  has  no  room  tor  nfi*  Qn  the  lower  aenae, 

^Qiia  sbown  by  (a)  the  facts  in  general  (is-ss) ;  (g)  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Corinthian  Cbiux^ ; 
(K^) ;  and  bv  (c)  the  war  in  which  the  »poBOe 
founded  it  (2i^ 

(3)  Tbe  gospel  is  netm  in  the  true  sense  (r.  OttS)  (^1^-9*^ 
(a)  This  wiad<HU  hidden  frc«n  the  world,  bat  revealed   ' 

to  the  saints  (^10>)l 
Q)  "Ebe  Spirit  of  God  the  vehicle  of  its  revelation 

(10-M5. 
(e)  Hence  it  is  revealed  to  q)irittial  (U),  but  not  to 
onspuitual  (1-*-!%  nor,  exc^t  in  a  radimentary 
form,  to  nnnpe  hearers  {S'-f). 
y.  Partf  tpirit  forgets  the  asential  eharaeter  qf  the 
Chrutian  teacher  {S^-l^ 
(1)  All  alike,  whatever  their  ministrr,  arebotseooodaiy 
to  God,  who  determines  the  r^ult  ^*X 
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(2)  This  in  no  way  diminishes  their  several  responsibility 

(8b.  181 

Puul  the  (planter  v.",  father  4i5)  founder,  others 
the  after-builders  (lo,  waterers  8,  guardians  4,^}. 
The  Day  will  test  the  worlc  of  all  alike. 

(3)  The  temple  of  God  destroyed  by  those  who  practic- 

ally deny  the  above  truths  by  'glorying  in  men' 

(16'21). 

(4)  All  teachers,  like  all  that  enters  into  the  existence 

and  experience  of  the  Christian,  are  part  of  God's 

gift  to  him,  means  to  the  one  end,  God  in  Christ 

(la.  2f). 
(6)  The  Christian  teacher  to  be  regarded  as  an  underling 

(i<Tn/>irr!<)  of  Christ,  to  whose  judgment  alone  he  is 

ultimately  subject  (4i-6). 
(C)  The  Corinthians  have  only  too  good  cause  to  look 

down  on  the  apostles  from  a  higher  level  (46-18) ; 

yet  the  apostle's  aim  is  not  to  crush  by  sarcasm, 

but  to  reclaim  them  as  their  father  (14-ib). 
i.  Epilogue  on  the  party  gpirit.    The  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  the  coming  visit  of  Paul  (17  2i). 

B.  Tub  Moral  Scandal  (51-13). 
«.  The  facts  0). 

fi.  False  attitude  of  the  Corinthians  (2,  cf.  6). 
y.  Theproper  way  to  deal  with  the  cage  (3  5). 

(1)  "rhe  Paschal  metaphor  of  the  leaven  (6b-8). 

(2)  A  repetition,  with  removal  of  an  objection,  of  a 

former  injunction  on  the  subject  (913). 

C.  LiTIOATIO.N  BKFORK  THE  UNKIOHTEOUS  {6^'->'^).      ThiS — 

n.  Unworthy  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  Christians  (}-*). 

/3.  Speaks  ill  for  the  wisdom  (5.6),  but  still  worse  for  the 
moral  tone,  of  the  community  (7. 8). 

>-.  The  injustice,  or  unrighteousness,  thus  shown  to  exist 
among  them  is  part  of  a  heathen  past  ("-n,  trans- 
itional, working  the  argument  back  to  B). 

D.  Fornication. 

«.  Not  a  legitimate  use  of  the  body  Q-- 13»),  but 
/3.  A  denial  of  the  true  destiny  of  the  body  (isbiiO). 

(1)  This  destiny  described  ("b.  U). 

(2)  Fornication  desecrates  the  limbs  of  Christ  (I'l?). 

(3)  Fornication,   beyond    any    other    sin,    assails    (the 

eternal  destinv  of)  the  body  (18- 19)  in  which  we  are 
to  glorify  God' ('.^O). 
III.  Reply  to  tub  Corinthian  Letter  :  Mabkiaqb  and  its 
Problems  (7). 

A.  Preamble  (1-7).    While  the  single  state  is  preferable, 

marriage  is  meant  for  some,  and  its  obligations  are  to 
be  maintained. 

B.  Advice  to  Different  Classes. 
«.  The  unmarried  (8-  9). 

^.  Those  rvho  '  have  married '  (as  Chrtstians)  (10.  H). 
y.  The  rest  (i.e.  those  who  have  been  converted  as  married 
persons)  (i'--24). 

(1)  General  principle ;   existing  relations  to  be  loyally 

maintained  (i''^- 13,  cf .  17.  ^S.  24)  [a  reason  for  this,  as 
regards  family  life,  v.i4). 

(2)  This  general  pnnciple  not  to  enslave  a  Christian  to 

union  with  a  reluctant  heathen  partner  (i»- 16) ; 
but 

(3)  The  general  principle  to  be  observed  where  possible 

(17). 

(4)  This  principle  is  the  same  as  is  to  govern  all  relations 

of  life, 
(a)  Circumcision  or  uncircumcision  (18-20). 
(6)  Slavery  (21-23  ;  this  does  not  forbid  an  opportunity 
of  emancipation  being  accepted,  2ib). 
a.  Virj:.--  '^-ss). 

(1)  St.  Paul's  opinion  tentative,  but  he  decidedly  advises 

celibacy  (25- 2B). 

(2)  Reasons  for  this  : 

(o)  The  general  principle  (y.  1)  makes  this  way  (27. 28), 

especiallj' 
(6)  In    view    of    the   precariousness    of   all    earthly 

relations,  given  the   'shortness    of   the  time' 

(L'tib-35) ;   the  unmarried  are  freer  to  serve  the 

Lord  undividedly. 
(8)  This  applied  to  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  a  virgin 

(4)  Tlie  same  principle  applies  to  widows  (39-  40). 

rV.  Food  offered  to  Idols  (8-111). 

A.  General  Principles  :   to  act  on  mere  knowledge  not 

right  (8). 
a.  Knowledqe  does  not  guarantee  truth  of  instinct  (1-3). 
/3.  The  truth  about  idols  (*^). 
y.  This  truth  not  equally  grasped  by  all  (713). 

(1)  Some,  influenced  by  association  of  ideas,  cannot  eat 

without  sin  (7). 

(2)  No  one  sins  by  abstaining  (8). 

(3)  The  enlightened  may  by  eating  injure  the  weak  (9-iS). 

B.  The  great  Principle  that  of  Forbearance  m  view  of  the 

higher  expediency  (9). 
a.  The  Apostolic  position  H-S),  and  rights  (4-i2»)  to  main- 
tenance, of  St.  Paul  (13.  i*  a  supplementary  corrobora- 
tion). 
/3.  His  forbearance  to  exercise  these  rights  (i2b.  is-is). 
y.  His  motive  in  this  :  (i»  2S»)  to  save  others. 
(!23k-27)  to  save  himself. 

C.  Tub  above  Principles  applied  (lOi-lli). 

a.  The  example  of  the  Israelites  warns  us  of  the  danger, 
even  to  ourselves,  of  presuming  on  privilege  (10i-i2). 


/8.  The  danger  of  idolatry,  for  all  their  enlightenment,  a 
real  one  to  the  Corinthians  (13  22^ 

(1)  There  is  no  necessity  to  yitAd  (13). 

(2)  The  partaking  of  a  sacrificial  feast  (cf.  810)  {g  an  act 

of  idolatry,  as  is  evident  ('*•  i*)  from  the  parallels  of 

(a)  The  Christian  Eucharist,  a  partaking  of  the  blood- 

sheddinar  of  Christ  (i«- 17). 

(b)  The  Jewish  sacrifices,  to  eat  of  which  is  to  partake 

of  the  altar  (18). 

(3)  Result;    to  eat    ceremonially  of  uinXiOura  totally 

forbidden  (19-22). 
y.  Practical  rules  for  other  cases. 

(1)  Preliminary  repetition  of  the  principle  of  the  higher 

expediency  (23.24). 

(2)  Where  the  history  of  the  food  is  not  forced  on  your 

attention,  it  ma.v  be  freely  oaten  ('•"•  26). 

(3)  Where  the  histoiy  of  the  food  is  forced  on  your 

attention,  better  abstain  for  the  sake  of  others 
(27-2»»),  and  to  avoid  exposiiig  yourselves  to  mis- 
construction (29b.  30. 32). 

(4)  Epilogue  (31-111).    The  glory  of  God  and  the  higher 

expediency  to  be  your  glides,  as  they  are  mine. 

V.  Matters  relating  to  Public  Worship  (112-14X 

112.  general  commendatory  preamlile  to  this  section. 

A.  Tub  Veiling  of  Women  (11*16^. 

«.  Principle  of  organic  subordination  (3). 

y3.  The  coveriruj  or  uncovering  the  head  a  recognition  of 

this  principle  (4-10). 
y.  Women  not  lowered  by  this  (ii- 12). 

<  from  nature  (13-15). 
J.  Corroboratory- considerations  <  from  the  custom  ol  the 

(    Churches  (16). 

B.  Disorders  connected  with  the  Eucharist  f  1117-34). 

a.  The  assemblies  of  the  Church  marked  by  dissensions 

(17-19). 
^.  They  substitute  their  own  feast  for  the  Lord's  (20.  a), 
y.   Unseemliness  of  the  above  (22-27). 
(1)  In  the  spirit  displayed  (22). 

rthe  history  (23-25),  and  of 
/o\  T«  ^-  ,„  /^f  I  the  significance  (26. 27)  of  the  eucharistic 
(i)  m  view  0I-,      ^^  (which  are  the  central  feature  of 
^      the  xupixxiy  itumtt). 

(3)  Precautions  for  worthy,  and  dangers  of  unworthv, 

reception  (28  32). 

(4)  Conclusion :    the  feast  not  to  be  used  to    satisfy 

hunger ;  other  directions  postiwned  till  the 
apostle's  arrival  (33. 34). 

C.  The  Spiritual  Gifts  (12-14). 

a.  General  principles  :  The  purpose  of  these  gifts  forbids 
their  use  as  ends-in-themselves  (12). 

(1)  A  caution  necessitated  by  the  reader's  heathen  ante- 

cedents :  the  nature  of  the  utterance  the  criterion 
of  its  divine  origin  (1-3). 

(2)  Diversity  of  these  gifts,  but  all  from  one  source,  and 

for  one  aim — the  higher  expediency  (■*-il). 

(3)  The  organic  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  (12-27) 

(to  envy  those  who  have  gifts  which 
we  lack  (15-20). 
to  despise  those  who  lack  gif  te  which 
we  have  (21). 
(6)  Implies  organic  interdependence  of  all  (22-27). 

(4)  Church  organization  and  functions  based  on  these 

principles  (28-30). 
[Transition  to  (/3)  (31).] 
/3.  Charity,   the  greatest  gift    of   all,   the  principle  de- 
termining the  une  of  all  the  rest  (1231 13). 

(1)  No  gift,  miraculous  or  moral,  of  any  value  without 

charity  (i-3). 

(2)  Charity,  its  nature  and  pre-eminence  (*-^ 
(a)  Charity  described  (*-7). 

(6)  Charity  outlasts  prophecy,  tongues,  knowledge, 
all  of  which  belong  to  our  childhood,  i.e.  our 
present  dim  and  partial  vision  of  truth  (8 12). 

(c)  Conclusion,  of  the  three  lasting  gifts,  charity  the 

chief  (13). 
y.  Practical  application.    Spiritual  gifts  to   be  valued 
only  as  means  to  edification  (14). 

(1)  Prophecy  preferable  to  tongues  (1-25). 

(a)  Prophecy  edifies  all  present,  tongues  the  speaker 
only  (16). 

{of  musical  instruments 
(7-8). 
of     human     language 
<^">-  ..    ,    -u 

(c)  Consequent  practical  superiority  of  worship    with 

the  understanding'  (12-19). 

(d)  Practical  application  of  the  above  (20-35). 

(2)  Concluding  directions  (o)  as  to  the  exercise  of  »»•«- 

fjucTiKii.  (26-33). 

<b)  as  to  the  silence  of  women 

(.14- 3«). 

(3)  Epilogue  :  (a)  Gainsavers  rebuked  (3'  88). 

(6)  Result  (39. 40). 

VI.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (15). 

A.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  an  essential  Article  of  thb 
Gospel  (i"). 
«.  The  creed  originally  delivered  to  the  Corinthians  («  4). 
/3.  Witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  Cephas  to 

St.  Paul  (5^. 
y.  Paul  as  apostle  MO). 
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i.  This  truth  common  to  all  thf  apoiUe$  (^\ 

B.  If  Christ  is  risbi,  thb  Dkad  vx  Christ  shall  riskO^^ 
cc.  To  denn  the  eontiequent  overthrmet  the  antecedent  (U-U^ 

(1)  The  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  *  some 

amon^  you '  (13), 

(2)  What  this  denial  involves : 

(a)  The  falsification   of   apostolic  preaching  and  of 

Christian  faith  (13-k«). 
(6)  The  destruction  of  Christian  hope  O^**"!*)- 
/S.  The  resitrrtetion  <if  ChrUt  earriet  with  it  that  of  thou 
tcho  are  Chriit'i  (20-»X 
CI)  Christ  leads  the  way  in  restirrection  as  Adam  did 

in  death  (»22),* 
(2)  The  resurrectioil  in  relation  to  the  consummation 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign  (2»-as). 

A.  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

2.  Return  of  Christ  and  resurrection 
(a)  The  order. -<  of  His  people. 

3.  The   end,    or   re-delivery   of   the 
V         kingdom  to  God  OB-  3*»). 

(5)  Before  the  end  must  come  the  subjugation  of  all 
^K)wers,  all  enemies  to  Christ,  and,  last  of  all, 
that  of  death  C^b-asX 
(e)  The  end  itself,  and  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  (2r.28X 
y.  Subsidiaiy  arguments  :  (a)  Baptism  for  the  dead  (^ 
(6)  The  motive  of  the  Christian 
life(a«<X 

C.  AxswHi  TO  Objectioxs  :  THB  Body  of  thb  Risbx  fS-s^X 
«.  One  kind  of  bodff  is  sown,  another  is  raised  tip  (3*-**). 

(1)  The  seed  differs  from  the  fruit  (SS^'SX 

(2)  Flesh  differs  from  flesh,  heavenly  bodies  from  earthly 

(SMS). 

(3)  The  spiritual  body  differs  from  the  natural  as  the 

second  Adam  from  the  first  (■»*-*9). 
p.  The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  will  destroy  the  starength  and  sting  of  death 

(5(«5). 

y.  EpUogue  :  (1)  Sin  and  the  law  (56). 

(2)  Our  victory  in  Christ  (57). 

(3)  Result  (58). 

\11.  EPISTOLART  COSCLCSIOX  (16X 

A.  Directions  for  the  )i.»yi  a.  Q^-iy 

B.  Pertono/ptotu  of  the  apostle  (5-9). 

C.  Personal  notices  (}0^is,). 

a.  The  mission  of  ISmothy  (lO- U). 

?.  Apollos(i2). 

y.  A  closing  exhortation  interjected  (13.  i^. 

a.  Stephanas  (15-iS). 

(1)  His  household  (15. 16). 

(2)  His  mission  to  Ephesus  (17. 18). 

D.  Conclimon  of  the  Epistle. 
«.  Salutations  (1*^21). 

/3.  .Vnathema  against  false  brethren  (22). 
y.  Concluding  benediction  (23- 24). 

10.  Import AXCE  of  the  Epistle.— The  above 
synopsis  is  enough  to  show  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  the  light  thrown  by  our  letter  upon  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  age.  In 
its  fulness  of  light  and  shadow  it  \-ividly  repro- 
duces the  life  of  a  typical  Gentile-Christian  com- 
munity, seething  vaith  the  beginnings  of  that  age- 
long warfare  of  the  highest  and  lowest  in  man, 
which  constitutes  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  from  the  time  when  His  fire  was  kindled  on 
the  earth  down  to  this  day.  To  do  justice  to  the 
manifold  lessons  of  the  Epistle  would  require  a 
commentary  ;  but  without  trespassing  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  a  few  salient  points  may  be 
noted. 

Pastoral  character. — The  two  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians are  the  most  pastoral  of  the  Epistles.  For 
details  of  pastoral  work  and  organization,  indeed, we 

So  to  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  But  for  the 
eep-seated  principles,  for  tlie  essential  relations 
between  pastor  and  people,  for  the  conception  of 
the  apostolic  office,  and  the  nature  of  apostolic 
authority,  these  Epp.  are  our  primary  source. 
The  questions  touched  upon  in  our  Ep.  furnish  a 
fair  sample  of  the  difficulties  of  Church  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  each  is  taken  up  in  turn  some  deep- 
lying  principle  springs  naturally  to  the  apostl&s 
lips,  and  is  brought  to  bear  with  all  its  power  upon 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  letter  is  unique  as  an 
object-lesson  in  the  bishopric  of  souls. 

11.  Doctrinal  importance. — It  is  impossible  within 
our  limits  to  do  more  than  glanc«  at  the  main 
points  of  interest,  (a)  The  Epistle  bears  fewer 
traces  than  2  Co  of  the  great  controversy  of  the 


period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  only  express 
reference  to  the  subject  is  15**  *  the  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law '  (cf.  Ro  7^"^).  But  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  preaching  in  Corinth, '  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
crucified'  (2"^  S""-"),  is  the  root  of  the  apostle's 
whole  mind  and  thought  on  the  subject,  (b)  The 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  indissolubly  cor- 
related with  that  of  His  work,  is  touched  upon 
8*,  where  the  Si  o5  rd  rdirra  anticipates  Col  I'**- 
The  redelivery  of  the  kingdom  (15**"^)  by  the 
glorified  Christ,  and  His  final  '  subjection '  to  His 
rather,  is  a  thought  not  elsewhere  brought  out 
(but  see  1  Co  3^  8*,  Ro  11»).  With  regard  to  the 
pre-existence  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  the 
passage  15**"''*  is  of  great  importance,  and  has 
given  rise,  from  Baur  onwards,  to  startling  inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  Eng.  tr.  i.  139 IF.; 
Schmiedel  in  loc.).  (c)  The  Holy  Spirit  (2io«-  and 
12)  is  the  vehicle  of  all  true  enlightenment  and 
receptiv-ity  to  revealed  truth  (2*- "),  and  of  all  the 
xopuryuara  which  enable  Christians  to  live  their 
corporate  life.  The  language  of  12^  involves  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  (see  further  the  art.  on 
2  CORIXTHIAXS,  §  7).  The  Spirit  is  assumed  to  be 
the  active  power  in  baptism,  and  to  be  present  in 
aU  baptized  persons  ( 12i^  6^^) ;  though  this  is 
ideally  rather  than  actually  true  of  all  (3"'-). 
(cT)  AVith  regard  to  the  sacraments,  baptism 
and  its  significance  are  touched  upon  in  the 
passages  just  mentioned.  It  was  administered  in 
the  name  of  Christ  (1'*,  cf.  Ac  19^).  An  enig- 
matical practice  of  baptizing  '  for  the  dead '  is 
referred  to  (15^) ;  the  context  (vrep  avrCov)  forbids 
us  to  regard  this  as  merely  an  aspect  of  ordinary  ! 
baptism.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  a  side-  j 
light  is  thrown  in  lO^^i^.  The  reference  is  intro-  i 
duced  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  to  eat  the  i 
sacrifice  is  to  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  act.  The  j 
sacrifice  here  is  that  of  the  cross,  oflered  by  Christ ;  I 
the  Eucharist  has  a  sacrificial  character  analogous  i 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  sacrificial  meal, 
and  like  them  has  the  efiect  of  establishing  a  com- 
munion between  the  worshipper  and  his  God.  The 
reference  involves  the  belief  on  St.  Paul's  part 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  (cf.  \V^-^).  In 
what  sense  this  is  so,  St.  Paul  does  not  define, 
(c)  With  reference  to  the  resurrection  (see  above, 
§  8),  that  of  Christ  is  the  premise  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment in  15^"**.  In  w.^  *  we  have  the  germ  of  a 
creed.  In  w.^"  we  have  the  earliest  record  of  the 
post-resurrection  appearances  of  the  Lord ;  v.®  is 
of  .special  importance.  That  He  rose  with  a  aQfta 
-rvevfuxTiKbv  is  implied  in  v.**^-  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  addressed,  not  to  the  general  resurrection 
of  all  men,  but  to  that  of  61  Xpurrov,  the  kckoi- 
firjfi^voi,  whose  rising  again  is  the  efiect  of  their 
being  quickened  in  Christ.  From  other  places  we 
know  that  St.  Paul  taught  a  future  life  and  judg- 
ment for  all,  good  and  bad  alike  ;  but  (except  in  the 
hypothetical  dirtiXovro  of  v.^*)  this  chapter  has  no 
word  applicable  to  the  latter.  (/)  Eschatology 
in  general  the  Ep.  touches  upon  7^  ^  15*^,  whence 
we  see  that  the  apostle  still  expected  the  early 
return  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  15^^  (see 
analysis,  §  9).  In  this  latter  passage  the  coming 
of  Christ  appears  as  the  last  and  final  act  of  His 
reign,  immediately  ushering  in  the  end.  At  His 
coming  Christ  will,  by  raising  His  dead  to  in- 
corruption,  destroy  death  (v.**),  and  thus  complete 
the  subjugation  of  all  inimical  powers  C^).  "Then 
all  is  readv  for  the  redelivery  of  the  kingdom,  that 
God  may  "be  all  in  all.  This  seems  incompatible 
with  the  millennial  reign  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  which  some  commentators  (Godet,  etc.) 
would  read  into  our  passage  from  the  Apocalypse. 
12.  The  Christian  life.  —  The  whole  Ep.  is  '  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  Christian  thought  and  life.' 
Nowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  there  a  more  many-sided 
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embodiment  of  the  imperishable  principles  and 
instincts  which  should  inspire  each  member  of  the 
body  of  Clirist  for  all  time.  With  regard  to 
personal  life,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ascetic 
instinct  which  has  ever  asserted  itself  in  the 
Christian  Church  finds  its  first  utterance  in  7  (^-  "• 
*»  tfAw,  yofilt^w  6ti  KdXov,  etc. ) ;  but  coupled  Avith  a 
solemn  and  lofty  insistence  (ovk  iyu  d\\A  6  kCioios) 
on  the  obligations  of  married  life,  and  founded  on 
the  simple  ground  of  the  higher  expediency.  This 
latter  principle  (rd  av/ji<f>^povj  is  the  keynote  of  the 
ethics  of  the  Epistle.  The  whole  content  of  life  is 
to  the  Christian  but  means  to  a  supreme  end  ;  free 
in  his  sole  responsibility  to  God  (3-i  2i»  lO'^),  the 
spiritual  man  limits  his  own  freedom  (6^^  Qi")  for 
the  building  up  of  others  and  the  discipline  of 
self  (9^-'-'').  The  corporate  life  of  the  Church  is 
reflected  in  our  Epistle  as  nowhere  else  in  NT  (see 
Weizsacker,  Ap.  Zeit.  pp.  567-605,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  246 ft'., 
for  a  careful  and  interesting  discussion,  mainly  on 
the  data  of  our  Epistle).  We  note  especially  the 
development  of  discipline,  of  organization,  and  of 
icorship.  With  regard  to  discipline,  the  leading 
passage  is  b^"-,  Avhere  are  described,  not  indeed 
the  actual  proceedings  against  the  immoral  person, 
but  those  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out.  St.  Paul  sees  the  Corinthian  Church 
assemble ;  he  himself  is  with  them  in  spirit ;  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  in  their  midst.  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  expel  the  offender, 
'  deliver  him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his 
flesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  dav  of 
the  Lord.'  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  inflicted  by  the  community  as  a 
Avhole,  and  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  apostolic 
age  (1  Co  11^,  Ac  5^*''-)  to  lind  physical  suffering 
associated  with  the  spiritual  penalty.  Such  an 
assembly  as  St.  Paul  here  pictures  could,  A  fortiori, 
dispose  of  such  matters  of  personal  rights  as  should 
arise  (6^-' 5^^).  The  organization  of  the  Cor. 
Church  is  evidently  in  a  very  early  stage.  We  hear 
of  no  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  (contrast  PhP),but 
of  prophets  and  teachers,  as  the  ranks  immediately 
following  the  apostles.  This  is  in  remarkable  con- 
formity with  what  we  hear  of  at  Antioch  (Ac  13'), 
and  its  correspondence  with  the  lists  given  in  other 
Epistles  is  too  close  to  be  accidental.  The  follow- 
ing list  compares  the  data  of  12^^"  Avith  those  of 
Ro  7«-8,  Eph  4"  :— 

1.  aairroXoi  (Co,  Eph). 

2.  apiyfriTa.1  (Co,  Eph,  -«/«  Ro). 
[vjetyyikitrrai  (Eph) 

voif^itiii  (Eph) 
lioaccvia  (Ro)]. 

3.  iihaa-xxXei  (Co,  Eph,  -a»  Ro) 
[crapxxaXSi  (Ro) 

Svvd.fJ.vs,  Ici/jMTa  (Eph)] 
&triKr,:i/U!  (Co)  ijLUTxhihoO;  (Ro)] 
xv^epyr,<rii!  (Co)  [^feifTd/xivos  (Ro)] 
[iAiav  (Ro))  _ 
yiy^  yXatiTffMv  (Co). 

These  lists  are  evidently  not  to  be  regarded  as 
statistical,  and  their  variations  are  clearly  due 
to  the  unstudied  spontaneity  with  Avhioh  each 
enumeration  is  made.  All  tne  more  significant, 
then,  is  it  that  '  prophets '  everywhere  take  rank 
next  after  the  apostles,  while  '  teachers,'  Avho 
stand  high  in  all  these  lists,  are  the  only  other 
class  common  to  all.  In  our  Epistle  these  three 
classes  alone  are  expressly  assigned  an  order, 
'first,'  'second,'  'third.'  To  interpret  these  facts 
would  take  us  beyond  our  limits,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  prophetic  gift  is  not  strictly 
limited  to  a  class,  out  potentially  belongs  to  all 
(1430-82)  That  administrative  gifts  (/cu^epviicreij) 
come  so  low,  perhaps  imijlies  that  thev  are  still 
voluntary  (cf.  the  wpoiffrdfievoi  of  Ro).  lo  organize 
the  Xo7ta  (IG'"')  the  presence  of  Titus  was  required 
(2  Co  8*).  The  iiroiKo8ofjio0vrf^  or  iraiSayuyoi  of  3^** 
4'*,   who,  like  Apollos  (3"),  carried   on   the   work 


begun  by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  were  therefore  prob- 
ably '  prophets  and  teachers ' ;  but  the  Ep.  makes 
little  reference  to  them  (perhaps  I6'«, cf.  1  Th  5'2'). 
Public  worship  is  the  subject  of  a  long  section  of 
the  Epistle  (see  analysis,  §  9).  At  some  iKK\ri<Tlai, 
IdiQrai  (possibly  unbaptized  persons)  might  be 
present  (W^-'^) ;  this  Avould  not  be  at  the  KvpiaKbv 
Sdirvov.  The  '  Amen '  is  in  use  as  the  response  to 
prayer  or  praise  (14'").  The  discussion  U-"-  would 
suggest  that  women  might,  under  certain  c(Jn- 
ditions,  pray  or  prophesy  in  public  ;  but  14-^  shows 
that  the  apostle  was  merely  holding  in  reserve  a 
total  prohibition,  at  any  rate  as  regards  speaking 
iv  iKK\7)<Tlq..  Otherwise,  the  liberty  of  propliesying 
belonged  to  all ;  the  utterances  Avere  to  be  tested 
(14'^),  but  the  test  Avas  simply  the  character  of  the 
utterance  (12'''^-)-  Prayer  or  praise  iv  yXwffory  (see 
Tongues)  was  a  marked  feature  of  public  worship, 
but  St.  Paul  insists  on  its  inferiority  to  prophecy. 
Sunday  is  mentioned  as  a  day  for  settmg  apart 
alms  (16^),  and  was  therefore  probably  a  day  for 
common  Avorship  ;  but  this  is  not  expressly  stated. 
To  come  together  for  common  Avorship  constituted 
an  iKKXrjffla  (IP^).  It  is  possible  that  assemUies 
for  prophecy  and  teaching  (14-®)  Avere  distinct  from 
those  held  els  rb  (payely  ( 1 1^).  This  was  the  case 
apparently  in  Pliny's  time  (see  Weizsacker,  Apost. 
Zeitalter,  p.  568  f.).  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
assembly  Avas  to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the 
cup  of  the  Lord.  In  ll"-^^  we  have  the  loctis 
classicus  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Tavo  vieAvs  may  be  referred  to  Avhich  appear  to  be 
erroneous.  One,  represented,  for  example,  by  Beet 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  founded  on 
the  abuse  censured  in  v.^i  (cf.'*^),  that  '  each  one 
taketh  before  other  his  own  supper,'  thereby 
destroying  the  character  of  the  meal  as  a  '  Lord's 
Supper. '  If,  it  is  argued,  previous  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  Avine  by  the  Trpoeorwy,  and  reception 
at  his  hands,  had  been  an  essential  of  the  Eucharist 
then,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  tlie  age  of  Justin 
(Apol.  i.  §  65),  the  abuse  in  question  could  not 
have  occurred  ;  and  St.  Paul's  remedy  Avould  have 
been  '  AA'ait  for  the  consecration,'  not  '  wait  for  each 
other'  (v.-^).  This  argument  assumes,  firstly,  a 
departure  from  the  procedure  of  Christ  in  institut- 
ing the  sacrament,  Avhich  is  quite  incredible.  That 
in  carrying  out  His  command,  tovto  iroietre,  the 
apostolic  Churches  omitted  precisely  the  actions 
Avhich  accompanied  His  Avords,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  those  actions  in  Justin's  Eucharist  is  due 
to  a  reversion,  not  to  continuous  repetition,  is  im- 
probable to  the  last  degree.  The  argument  is 
really  due  to  a  second  erroneous  assumption  that 
'the  Lord's  Supper'  in  v.'-'**  'can  be  no  other  than 
the  bread  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  v.^.'  This 
assumption  is  a  reaction  from  the  anachronism  of 
introducing  the  Agape  of  later  times*  to  explain  the 
passage.  The  '  Lord's  Supper '  is  not  the  Eucharist 
proper,  still  less  the  Agape,  but  the  entire  re- 
enactment  of  the  Last  Supper,  Avith  the  euchar- 
istic  acts  occurring  in  the  course  of  it,  as  they  do 
in  the  paschal  meal  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  The 
name  '  Lord's  Supr)er '  is  not  elscAvhere  used  in  the 
NT,  but  in  the  Church  the  '  Lord's  Supper '  was 
neither  the  earliest  nor  the  commonest  name  for 
the  Eucharist ;  it  primarily,  though  not  exclus- 
ively, meant  the  annual  re-enactment  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  survived  after  the  Agape  had  first 
been  separated  from  the  Eucharist,  and  then  had 
gradually  dropped  out  of  use  (see  Smith's  Diet. 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.v.  'Lord's  Supper').  In  any  case, 
then,  the  '  Lord's  Supper '  at  Corinth  Avould  be 
already  in  progress  when  the  bread  and  cup  Avere 
blessed;   St.  Paul's  censure  and  remedy  (vv.-'-^) 

*  The  name  Afjapc  is  occasionally  used  for  the  Eucharist 
itself,  hut  more  proporly  for  the  meal  from  which  the  Eucharist 
has  bieen  entirely  separate*!  {Diet.  Christ.  Ant.  t.v.  '  Agape'), 
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are  entirely  compatible  with  the  closest  adherence 
to  the  procedure  of  the  Last  Sapper.  IVho  presided, 
we  do  not  know,  bat  it  may  oe  taken  as  certain 
that  !?omeone  did.  In  v.**  we  see  the  first  impulse 
toward  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist  proper 
from  the  common  meal  in  which  it  was  embedded 
(see  Weizsiicker,  p.  601).  St.  Paul's  account  of 
the  Mords  of  institution  has  probably  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper 
(see  Hort's  critical  note).  But  it  has  recently  been 
argued  by  Percy  Gardner  {The  Origin  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  1893)  that  a  revelation  to  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth  (so  he  very  questionably  understands  11^) 
may  have  been  the  sole  source  of  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist ;  and  it  is  suggested  further,  that 
this  revelation  was  lar^ly  coloured  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mysteries  of  Eleusis.  The  tradition  of 
the  institution  in  the  first  two  Gospels  is  enough 
to  refute  this  view.  That  they  have  derived  it 
from  Pauline  influence  is  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment ;  nor,  in  view  of  its  thoroughly  Palestinian 
and  Jewish  antecedents,  can  mreat  weight  be 
assigned  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  expressly 
record  a  command  to  repeat  the  ordinance  (cf. 
Bickell,  Messe  ■und  Pascha ;  Anrich,  Antike  Mys- 
terienwesen,  p.  127).  We  note  the  str^s  laid  by 
the  apostle  on  previous  preparation  (H**).  The 
solemnity  of  the  rite  in  St.  Paul's  eyes  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

12.  LmoLATTRK. — (For  complete  cmnmoitaries  on  Hie  XT  see 
Kev  Tsstamkst;  tot  ocMnmentairies  <m  the  £pp.  of  St.  Paul 
general!}-,  and  Introductions  to  them,  see  Paul,  Boxaxs  ;  for 
grammatical  w<H-ks,  see  loserAOK  of  thb  XT.)  A  veiy  cmn- 
plete  list  ctf  worics  <m  tibe  Epp.  to  the  Cor.  will  be  fomtd  in 
Meyer's  Commentaiy  ^ng.  tr.X  also  in  Plommer's  articles  on 
Corinthians  in  Smith  X>B>,  see  also  WakL  Sdunidt  in  PiK£S  xL 
seen.,  378;  Beoas,  Getek.  dtr  H.  Sekrtften  NT,  { SSff.  In  a 
select  bibIiognq>h7  we  must  be  content  with  mentioning  a  few 
books  <rf  qiedal  inqtortanoe  without  implying  in  any  way  that 
thooe  omitted  are  without  (<rften  great)  valne.  (a)  On  both 
'SpuOeBi  The  historical  atnation  has  been  specially  discossed 
(among  otben)by  Bleek,  SK  VB30;  Banr,  Tib.  Z.  1831  import- 
ant for  ttie  rr'«7<«r«X  Pauhxfi,  pp.  237-343;  Bab^o-  (see 
abore,  f  7);  Sdienkel,  J9«  teeL  Cor.  faetionHnu  twrtoto,  1838 ; 
B^yscfalag,  De  ecd.  Cor.  faetunu  CJurittkma,  1861,  and  in  SK, 
WB5,  1871 ;  Hilgenfeld  in  his  ZITTJk.  1865,  1866;  1871,  1872 ; 
Heinrict,  diu  enteiSS.  det  Ap.  P.  «»  die  Kor.  188Q,  and  in  his 
edd.  of  Meyer  (see  below) ;  KUi^ia'  (see  next  article) ;  Kienkdl, 
Beitrage  z.  AufltObntg  d.  Getek.  w.  d.  BrU^fe  det  P.  1890 ;  Bylao, 
Zur  Chron.  d.  P.  Bntfe,  1873 ;  Hagge  in  J.  prat.  Tk.  1876 ; 
Weuesacker  (as  cited  ahore  and)  in  J.  Tk.  1876;  Plldderer, 
UrtATiHentum,  pp.  8»-U7, 1887 ;  Hansrath,  PmiAuB,  186S  (see 
also  his  Hist,  of  S.T.  Timet,  Eng.  tr.  1895);  Lisoo,  Pouliu 
Ar^pauUraa  (a  very  novel  theory  on  1  Co  1-4X  1804 ;  Qcedal, 
Jnter  PavA.  et  Corr.  qua  interettteriiU  ratioiiet  utq.  ad  [1  Orr] 
OiOndonX  1887 ;  Godet,  Introd.  (Edin.)  18M ;  Clemen  (see  above, 
f  6X  and  Schmiedid  in  Hand-Kmnmertiari,  1891,  >  VBB&,  the  most 
aean^ing  and  accurate  digest  of  the  many  oomfriicated  ques- 
tions invcdred ;  Zaha,Binieit.  ind.  XT,  L 196  ff.  Of  commentaries 
<m  both  Epp.  ttie  iuxnilies  of  ChrysoetCMn  'have  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  devout  men  as  among  the  UMst  pofect  qiecimens  of 
his  mind  and  teadung'  (see  Kieene  and  P.  Jf.  lAbrar^,  series  L 
voL  xiL) ;  they  were  delivered  at  Antioch,  i.«.  before  398 ;  44  are 
on  1  Co,  30  on  2  Co.  On  the  commoitaries  of  TheodtHet,  J(dm 
Damascene,  Theojriiylact,  Oecumenios,  Euthymins,  'AmbcoBi- 
aster,'  Pdagiu^  Thomas  Aiminas,  the  read«'  may  be  referred  to 
the  remarks  in  Sanday-Headlam,  Bomemt,  p.  iisa.1L  The 
'Postils'  of  Xic.  de  Lyra(first  in  1471-1472)  mark  a  reriral  of  exe- 
geticat  inag^t  upon  some  pointB  in  our  Epp.  Melanchthon  wrote 
<m  both  "Spp.,  but  2  Co  was  not  finished.  Of  more  modem 
writers,  Locxe's  Paropknae  and  wBnajr  on  St.  Paul  (1705-1707) 
dealt  with  1  and  2  Co.  Fot  lists  of  17tii  and  18th  cent,  com- 
mentators, see  the  rderences  given  above.  The  list  of  strictly 
'  modem  cmnmentaries  opens  with  Pott,  1826 ;  Billroth,  1853 ; 
Sodcert,  1836.  Olshansen,  de  Wette,  Meyer  dealt  with  the 
S^pistles  in  thor  general  works  on  the  XT.  Meyer  remains  the 
nearest  ^ifMtMU^  to  a  standard  oranmentary ;  his  latest  edd. 
have  been  revised  by  Heinrici,  iHw  had  previoushr  puUi^ied  a 
commentary  of  his  own,  Osiander,  1847-1858 ;  ifeander,  1850 ; 
Kling  valJosse^Bibawerk,  1861 ;  Maier(Bom.  Oath.X  1857-1865 ; 
Schnedermann  Qn  Strack-Zodlo'X  1887 ;  Schmiedel  (see  aboveX 
On  both  Epistles,  in  Ttngtiwh,  the  best  modem  works  are  those 
kA  Hodge  (Xew  T<«kX  1857-1860 ;  F.  W.  Bobertstm  »  Oectores) ; 
Stanley,  41S76;  J.  A.  Beet,  31885;  Kay,  1887  (sch<riariy  but 
■iigfat,  posthumous) ;Iiias(inCamb.GreekTe8y,  1886-1892.  We 
mayaddT.K.Abbott,S%<»t.Vo(«*on5f.Pa«ir«JS^1892.  Several 
excellent  commentaries  exist  on  1  Co  onl v.  Dean  Colef  s  (ed.  bv 
LopconX  1874 ;  Hevdenreich.  lS25-l5iS ;  Hol5tenOn2>iu£can9. 
detPavtu*\  1830;  T.  C.  Edwiards,  18S5  (very  valuable);  HU- 
oott,  1887  (possibly  the  most  thorough  Bi^ish  commentary) ; 
Evans  (in  Speakei't  Camm.%  1881  Qmsuipaased  insight  in  many 
passages);  Godet,  1887  (exoeaent);  Bois,  A&eenaria  Critiea, 


XSSI ;  Milligan,  The  Retumetion  of  the  Dead  (<m  1  Co  laX 
1894 ;  Lightfoofs  Xote*  on  EpitUet  of  SL  Paul,  1885,  contain 
notes  on  1  Co  1-7.  Beferences  to  Field's  Otium,  Xorneente,  to 
articles  in  the  Expotitor,  etc.,  are  given  by  Plummer  in  DEft,t.v. 
laad2Co;  the  articles  give  interesting  and  valuable  details  as  to 
style,  coincidenoes  with  Acts,  etc.  The  art.  Panlus  in  PRE^  by 
W.  Sdmiid^  cmtains  some  useful  references ;  that  in  Ersidi  and 
Gmber  (18S6)  is  by  Sdimiedel,  and  represents  his  earlier  views 
<M>  both  EpisUes.  A,  ROBEBTSOX. 

coRnrrmAKS,  second  epistle  to  the.— 

1.  External  Tradition. 

2.  TransDussion  erf  the  Text. 

3.  Internal  Evidence  and  Gemuneness. 

4.  Elements  of  the  HktiMical  Situation. 

(a)  Timothv,  (6)  Titus  and  the  )jty»,  (e)  the  troubles  at 
Corintti,  (d)  the  Offender,  («)  the  Judaiaers,  (/)  St. 
Paul's  plans  of  travel,  (g)  letters  ot  St.  Paul,  ^> 
visits  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  (0  summary. 

5.  The  Stuation  reconsbncted. 

6l  Cammdlogical  Rdation  of  1  and  2  Co. 

7.  Purpose  ot  the  Bpistle. 

8.  Integrity  of  the  j&nsde. 
S.  Cmtents  and  Analyas. 

10.  Importance  <tf  tibe  Epistle. 

11.  Apocryphal  Corre^Mmdence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Corin- 


12.  Select  BibUograpby. 

1.  The  traces  of  this  Epistle  in  the  post-apostolic 
age  are  as  slight  as  those  of  the  first  Epistle  are 
exceptionallystrong.  Clement  of  Rome  does  not 
quote  it.  Where  the  Epistle  would  have  fur- 
nished him  with  most  apposite  material  (e.g.  Clem. 
(td  Cor.  T.  6),  he  makes  no  use  of  it.  It  is  not 
referred  to  by  Ignatius.  Polycarp,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinctly  quotes  2  Co  4"  (Polyc.  ad  Phil. 
iL  4,  6  5e  eyeipai  .  .  .  col  Tjfuii  iyepei),  and  ap- 
parently ^  {cid  PhU.  vL  1,  comparing  Pr  3*). 
The  letter  to  Diognetus  v.*  shows  a  knowledge 
of  2  Co  6P-^^  10*.  The  reference  of  Athenagoras 
(de  Besurr.  18)  to  v.^*  is  fairly  clear ;  two  refer- 
ences, at  least  in  Theophilus  [aui  A  utol.  L  2,  iiL  4), 
to  7^  11^  are  quite  distinct.  The  'Presbyters* 
quoted  by  Irenseus  (V.  v.  1)  refer  to  12*.  More- 
over, the  Epistle  was  in  the  canon  of  Marcion, 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Sethites, 
(ap.  Hippol.  Phiios.  v.  iii.  19,  p.  216,  Cmice)  and 
by  the  Ophites,  who  quoted  2  Co  12^*  (ib.  p.  166). 
"rtie  above  references  fairly  cover  the  period  prior 
to  the  Muratorian  Canon,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  all  of  which  authorities 
bear  full  witness  to  the  Epistle.  The  utmost  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  Ep. 
was  absent  from  any  list  of  writings  of  St  Paul. 
This  would  hardly  hold  ^ood  if  we  were  to  foUow 
Zahn  (Kanon,  2.  *833  ff. )  in  his  view  that  a  defini- 
tive collection  of  Pauline  Epp.  had  been  compiled 
before  the  date  of  Clemens  Eomanus.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  knowledge  of  our  Epistle  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

2.  The  text  of  the  Epistle  has  been  transmitted  by 
tiie  same  versions  and  MSS  as  1  Co  (see  last  art.), 
with  the  following  exceptions: — A  lacks  4"  (-ror 
irUrreixra)  -12'  Kcd  t.  ;  C  lacks  all  from  10* ;  it  is 
contained  entire  in  FGKL ;  H  contains  4^'',  lifi-^  "- 
11*- "-12*.  the  first  fragment  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  rest  at  Mt.  Athos;  P  contains  no  part  of 
OUT  Epistle;  M  cont«dns  the  fitrst  fifteen  verses 
of  chapter  1,  and  10"-12*  (Brit.  Mus.);  O  has 
l*»-2" ;  P  lacks  only  2»»-«;  Q  has  no  psui;  of  the 
Ep.;  R  has  ll»-».  For  the  old  Latin,  r  lacks  2"- 
3«  5«-7«  S^-^  11»-12«  13"^ 

3.  Although  inferior  in  its  external  attesta- 
tion to  the  first  Epistle,  the  internal  character  of 
2  Co  removes  it  far  above  any  suspicion  as  to  its 
authenticity.  On  whatever  ground  its  integrity 
may  be  called  in  question  (see  §  8),  the  several  parts 
of  the  Epistle  are  acknowledged  as  Pauline  by 
all  sober  criticism  (see  1  Cob.  §  3).  In  fact,  in  its 
individuality  of  style,  intensity  of  feeling,  inimit-' 
able  expresaon  of  the  writer's  idiosyncrasy,  it  may 
be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  Galatians  not  excepted.    Moreover,  its 
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liistorical  references  are  so  unstudied,  so  manifold, 
80  intricate,  that  difficult  as  it  is  to  reconstruct 
with  any  certainty  the  historical  situation  (§§  4,  5), 
the  ditliculty  is  rather  analogous  to  the  '  subtilitas 
Naturae,'  than  such  as  would  result  from  the 
inconsistencies  of  a  literary  fabrication.  It  is 
the  most  personal,  least  doctrinal,  of  all  the 
Epistles  except  Philemon ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  saturated  witli  the  cliaracteristic  theological 
conceptions  of  St.  Paul.  The  personal  relation 
of  the  apostle  to  the  community  is  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  apostolic  office  as  such,  and  this 
in  turn  in  that  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  gospel :  the  profoundest  conceptions  of  grace, 
reconciliation,  consummation,  thus  enter  into  the 
very  fibre  of  chs.  1-7.  This  interpenetration  of 
practical  detail  with  first  principles  of  the  faith  is 
a  characteristic  which  our  Epistle  shares  with  1  Co. 
But  here  it  is  even  more  strongly  marked.  Not 
only  do  the  relations  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants  (3),  the  Earthly  and  the  Future  Life  (4), 
not  only  do  the  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  the 
Incarnation  (5.  7.  8)  find  classical  expression,  but 
there  is  not  the  smallest  matter  mentioned  in  the 
letter  which  does  not  carry  us  back  to  the  highest 
and  most  ultimate  laws ;  the  mere  organization  of 
the  \oyia  is  sowing  for  eternity  (9),  a  carrying  out 
of  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  (8);  'from  the 
surface  of  things  he  everywhere  penetrates  to  the 
depths.' 

Tlie  Epistle  is  a  letter  of  many  moods,  but  all 
under  strong  control.  '  Joy  and  heaviness,  anxiety 
and  hope,  trust  and  resentment,  anger  and  love, 
follow  one  another,  the  one  as  intense  as  the  other. 
Yet  there  is  no  touch  of  changeableness,  nor  any 
contradiction.  The  circumstances  dictate  and 
justify  it  all,  and  he  is  master  of  it  all,  the  same 
throughout,  and  always  his  whole  self.  An  extra- 
ordinary susceptibility  of  feeling  and  impression, 
such  as  only  an  extraordinary  character  can  hold 
in  control '  (Weizsiicker,  Apost.  Z titer,  p.  328 ; 
cf.  the  whole  section). 

In  the  discussions  (art.  1  Corinthians,  §  4) 
raised  by  the  Dutch  hypercritical  school,  and  by 
Steck,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  '  Haupt-briefe,' 
our  Epistle  has  played  a  somewhat  subordinate 
part  (see  Knowling,  ubi  supra,  pp.  192,  174).  "We 
may  therefore  dispense  with  any  discussion  on 
the  subject,  and  postpone  the  question  of  Integrity 
until  we  have  dealt  with  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  historical  situation. 

4.  As  we  have  seen  above  (on  1  COR.  §  7),  the 
complete  elucidation  of  the  circumstances  of  1  Co 
depends  on  the  recovery  of  the  thread  of  events 
connected  with  and  ascertainable  from  the  second 
Epistle.  Here  we  enter  upon  what  the  most 
accurate  of  explorers  has  compared  to  a  'track- 
less forest.'  The  problem  is  especially  tantalizing, 
because  the  abundance  of  material  at  once  stimul- 
ates and  mocks  the  attempt  at  a  complete  com- 
bination. 

Tlie  broad  question.  How  does  the  historical 
situation  in  2  Co  differ  from  that  in  1  Co?  how 
many  letters,  how  many  visits,  of  St.  Paul  to 
Corinth,  how  many  estrangements  and  recon- 
ciliations, are  to  be  traced  or  assumed?  depends 
for  its  solution  on  our  success  or  failure  in  un- 
ravelling several  distinct  threads.  Such  are  the 
movements  of  Timothy,  the  movements  of  Titus, 
the  history  of  the  \oyia  (1  Co  16^)  at  Corinth,  the 
sequel  of  the  case  of  the  offender  of  1  Co  5^"-,  the 
progress  of  party  spirit  and  of  opposition  to  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  and,  lastly,  St.  Paul's  references 
to  his  plans  of  travel,  and  to  letters  and  visits  of 
his  own. 

We  will  briefly  sketch  the  position  of  each  of 
these  questions,  and  then  consider  the  possibilities 
of  a  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  the  history. 


(a)  As  to  Timothy,  the  case  is  comparatively 
simple.  We  have  seen  (on  1  CoR.  §  7)  that  Timothy 
left  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  probably 
not  long  before  the  dispatch  of  1  Co.  He  was  to 
reach  Corinth  eventuallv  (1  Co  4^^),  though  St. 
Paul  implies  some  doubt  (ikv  IXdri,  16**)  as  to 
the  prospect  of  his  doing  so.  St.  Paul  expected 
him  to  return  to  Ephesus  with  the  Ijearers  of 
1  Co  (16")  by  Pentecost  {W^).  His  return 
from  Corinth  would  in  that  case  be  by  s^a 
direct.  The  expression  of  Luke  (Ac  19^  tls  T^y 
MttK.  only)  is,  however,  easily,  understood  if  he 
failed  to  reach  Corinth.  Lightfoot  (liibl.  Ess. 
275  fT.),  who  maintained  that  he  probably  did  not 
do  so,  suggested  that  Titus  might  have  overtaken 
him  on  the  way  to  Corinth,  or,  if  he  went  thither 
by  sea,  have  met  Timothy  on  the  way  back. 
Certainty  on  this  point  is  not  possible ;  we  have 
to  weigh  the  total  silence  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Co  (in 
the  face  of  1  Co  4")  as  to  any  result  of  Timothy's 
mission  to  Cor.,  against  the  absence  from  2  Co 
of  any  explanation  (in  face,  again,  of  1  Co  4") 
of  the  non-arrival  of  a  messenger  so  impressively 
announced.  The  latter  argument  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  slightly  outweighed  by  the 
former.  'It  is  patent  that  the  mission  had  in 
some  way  miscarried'  (Waite) ;  but  that  Timothy 
had  failed  painfully  at  Corinth  is  hardly  to  m 
assumed  (as  by  Jiilicher,  Einl.  p.  61)  without  more 
proof  tlian  we  possess.  Anyliow,  Timothy  was 
with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  2  Co.  They  may 
have  met  either  at  Ephesus  or  in  Macedonia. 

(b)  Of  Titus  (Gal  2*)  we  do  not  hear  by  name 
in  1  Co.  From  2  Co  we  learn  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  our  letter  (8^-  '*'"),  accompanied  by  two 
unnamed  brethren,  one  of  whom,  '  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel,'  may  or  may  not  have  been  Luke. 

From  2  Co  12**  we  see  that  Titus  had  been  to 
Corinth  before,  as  we  should  also  gather  from  8* 
Kadws  wpoei'Tjp^aTo.  This  also  follows  independently 
from  7"-  ^  2'^.  Titus,  then,  paid  at  any  rate  two 
visits  to  Corinth  ;  and  on  one  of  them,  previous 
to  2  Co,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  a  (single, 
unnamed)  brother  (2  Co  12"). 

We  will  come  back  to  Titus  after  briefly  con- 
sidering the  history  of  the  \oyla  at  Corinth.  The 
directions  given  1  Co  16*"*  were  possibly  in  answer 
to  some  inquiry  on  the  part  oi  the  Corinthians 
(sy.pra,  1  CoR.  §  7).  They  had  offered  (2  Co  9»  jpo- 
eir-qyyeknivTiv)  to  contribute,  and,  ace.  to  8",  Titus 
had  assisted  in  the  preliminary  organization  of 
their  efforts  (8*",  cf.  v.*  wpoeviip^aTo).  To  this 
reference  appears  to  be  made  2  Co  12**  (cf.  ^jrXe- 
ov^KTrja-ev  with  9*).  Why  not,  then,  identify  (as 
Lightfoot,  Bibl.  Ess.  281)  Titus  and  'the  brother' 
with  'the   brethren'  who  carried    1   Co?   (supra, 

1  Cor.  §  7).  This  combination  seems  free  from  any 
objection,  and  the  note  of  time,  dirb  ir^pvai  (8**  9"), 
pushes  back  this  visit  of  Titus  to  a  date  in  any 
case  very  near  1  Co  (see  1  Cor.  §  6).  Titus  visited 
Corinth,  then,  m  connexion  with  the  \oyia  on  two 
occasions ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  was  one  of 
the  bearers  of  2  Co  ;  on  the  first,  not  improbably 
he  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  1  Co. 

(c)  The  person  of  Titus  (cf.  infr.  §§  6,  7)  forms  the 
link  between  the  \oyla  and  the  more  painful  questions 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Church  of  Corinth.     The 

Suestion  whether  Titus  paid  yet  a  third  visit  thither 
epends  upon  the  consideration  of  the  troubles 
which  threatened  to  estrange  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corinthians.  Firstly,  the  case  of  incest  (1  Co  5"^-) 
Mas  dealt  with  in  1  Co,  and  the  expulsion  there 
ordered  would  naturally  follow  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  Did  it  ?  It  is  the  prevalent  view 
(the  grounds  for  it  are  stated  with  admiruble 
conciseness    by   Holtzmann,    Einl.'^   p.    255)   that 

2  Co  2»-"  ( =  7"-")  records  the  sequel.  Stung  by  St. 
Paul's  summons,  the  Corinthians,  by  a  majority 
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(2*),  inflict  a  punishment  which  St.  Paol  pronounces 
sufficient,  and,  lest  the  pain  of  it  should  drive  the 
ofiender  to  desperation,  advises  the  Corinthians 
to  relax.  The  punishment  had  been  inflicted  in 
the  presence  and  at  the  summons  (7")  of  Titus, 
who  reported  the  contrition,  zeal,  and  lovalty 
wrought  by  the  letter  he  had  borne.  This  letter 
would  accordingly  be  1  Co,  unless  we  should  have, 
on  further  consideration,  to  infer  that  the  in- 
attention or  disaffection  with  which  that  letter 
had  been  received,  or  some  other  cause,  had 
necessitated  the  dispatch  by  the  hand  of  Titus 
of  a  sharper  summons  (see  below,  g). 

{(i)  But  a  closer  examination  of  the  passages  we 
are  considering  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they 
really  relate  to  the  ofiender  of  1  Co  5^.  The 
object  in  view,  in  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the 
case  now  in  question,  had  been  to  prove  the 
loyalty  of  the  Corinthians  to  himself  (7^^  2®). 
To  have  persisted  in  withholding  pardon  would 
have  been  to  give  Satan  an  advantage  over  them 
all,  St.  Paul  included;  i.e.  to  have  intensified  the 
very  evil  St.  Paul  was  combating.  Moreover,  St. 
Paul  is  specially  careful  to  depreciate  the  grief 
inflicted  upon  himself  (2*),  which  strongly  suggests 
that  the  aSiKijffels  of  7"  is  also  none  other  than 
himself.  The  01%  IveKev  toD  dStic^ffavroi  of  the  latter 
verse  contradicts  the  tva  of  1  Co  5'''  even  more 
sharply  than  the  notion  of  a  personal  tcrong,  the 
prominent  thought  in  2  Co  2.  7,  contrasts  with 
that  of  a  sin  against  God,  such  as  the  roppeia  of 
1  Co  5.  There  are,  then,  weighty  grounds  for 
eliminating  from  these  verses  any  reference  to 
the  incestuous  offender  (who  may  none  the  less 
be  glanced  at  among  the  rportfmpnjKorei  of  12"^  13"-), 
and  for  referring  them  to  some  other  individual. 
Here,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  probability  ;  but  the 
view  adopted  by  very  many  scholars,*  that  the 
offender  of  2  Co  2.  7  is  a  personal  opponent  of 
St.  Paul,  who  has  CTOSsly  slandered  him,  and  has 
temporarily  succeeded  in  undermining  the  loyalty  of 
the  Corinthians,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  On  this 
view,  which  is  as  old  as  Tertullian,  de  Pud.  xiii.  fl"., 
this  mission  of  Titus,  and  the  letter  then  carried  by 
him,  must  be  quite  independent  of,  and  subse- 
quent to,  1  Co.  The  ayvovs  of  2  Co  7"  then  har- 
monizes in  sense  with  IP. 

(e)  The  (rxiafjuoLTa.  of  1  Co  1-4  have  undergone 
a  change  of  aspect  in  2  Co.  Of  the  watchwords 
Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  we  hear  no  more.  It  is 
otherwise  Avith  the  name  of  Christ.  In  the  section 
10-13^*  a  distinct  group  of  opponents  are  in  ^-iew 
who  arrogate  the  distinction  XpurroO  elvai  (10'). 
The  final  consideration  of  this  movement  must 
be  deferred  (see  below,  §  7).  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  dwell  on  the  marked  change 
of  situation.  In  1  Co  indeed  we  trace  the  ten- 
dency to  arraign  {dvaKpiveiv,  4^-)  the  apostle,  and 
to  question  bus  apostolic  rank  (9^*-)  But  it  is 
disposed  of  briefly  and  quietly  ;  it  is  not  as  in  2  Co 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  passionate  indictment. 
The  first  (1-7)  and  last  (lO-lS'")  sections  of  the 
Epistle  present  somewhat  different  aspects  of  the 
case.  In  the  former,  we  have  references  to  'the 
many  who  traffic  in  the  word  of  (rod '  (2^^ ;  cf. 
4-) ;  to  '  certain,  who  need  letters  of  introduction ' 
to  the  Corinthians  (3^) ;  to  imputations  against  the 
apostle  of  fleshly  motives,  of  duplicity  (1^--  "  4^  6*). 
Tnese  imputations  proceed,  it  would  seem,  from 
&ri<TToi,  men  blinded  by  worldliness  to  the  light 
of  the  gospel  (4*),  who  yet,  as  we  infer  from  5^°, 
lay  great  stress  on  having  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh.     The  last  two  points  throw  light  on  the 

•  It  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Llewelyn  Da  vies  in  Smith's  BB,  t.v. 
'Paxtl.  It  had  been' maintained  by  Bleek,  Credner,  Olshansen, 
JTeander,  Ewald ;  and  is  also  adopted  by  Hilgenfeld,  Weiz- 
sacker,  Jiilicher,  Godet,  etc.  Krenkel  and  Clemen  suppose  that 
the  slander  was  directly  aimed,  not  at  St.  Paul,  but  at  a  feOow- 
worker.    See  Schmiedel,  Exc.  on  2  Co  211. 


pmpose  of  such  passages  as  1^  2'*"'^  above  all 
38-1^514-21  The  Judaizing  tendencies  faintly  trace- 
able in  1  Co  have  assumed  a  doctrinal  character. 
Still,  the  polemic  of  these  chapters  is  not  direct ; 
St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  are  with  him ; 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  (et  ns  iv  Xpi<rr(fi,  con- 
trast 13*- •)  'old  things  are  passed  away,  and  new 
things  have  come.'  We  seem  to  hear  'not  the 
threatenings  of  a  coming  so  much  as  the  rumblings 
of  a  departing  storm.'  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
concluding  chapters  (10-13")  the  brightness  and 
confidence  of  tone  is  gone.  The  features  of  the 
opposition  of  1-7  are  still  there.  St.  Paul  is 
charged  with  fleshly  motives  (10^),  with  lording 
it  over  the  Church  (10^  13^";  cf.  1^^),  with  deceit 
(11^^).  His  opponents  still  come  armed  with 
letters  of  introKluction  (10^^),  they  are — not  now 
AriffToi  but  —  ministers  of  Satan,  false  apostles 
(11^") ;  they  preach  another  Jesus,  another  gospel 
(11*);  they  claim  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  to  be 
'  Christ's '  (11-  10' ;  cf.  1  Co  1^^).  All  the  features 
of  the  opponents  of  1-7  are  here,  but  they  are 
heightened,  and  the  jx)lemic  against  them  is  more 
painfully  intense.  Their  accusations  against  St. 
Paul,  too,  are  more  direct  and  audacious, — em- 
bezzlement (12i*-^*),  bullying  by  letters  (10^"-)  in 
contrast  with  weakness  when  face  to  face,  reck- 
less folly  [IV^),  are  imputed  to  him ;  if  he  refuses 
direct  sustentation,  it  is  because  he  knows  he  has 
no  right  to  it,  being  no  true  apostle  (11*  12"""). 
But,  worse  than  all,  St.  Paul  is  conscious  that  his 
readers  are  not  with  him ;  their  loyalty  is  under- 
mined. Their  obedience  is  unfulfilled — '  Ye  look  at 
the  outside  of  things '  (10^  ").  They  are  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  corrupted,  in  fact  they  tolerate  an- 
other gospel, — yes,  gladly  tolerate  the  yoke  of  '  the 
fools'  who  are  tyrannizing  over  them  (ll^'*-^-*); 
they  accept  the  invidious  construction  put  upon  St. 
Paul's  conduct,  are  prepared  to  doubt  his  love  for 
them  (11"'";  cf.  121*"^*).  They  are  wavering  in 
faith,  Christ  can  hardly  be  in  them ;  St.  Paul  dreads 
to  think  of  the  impenitent  state  in  which  he  will 
find  them,  dreads  the  humiliation  which  awaits 
him  at  Corinth,  dreads  the  unsparing  severity  he 
will  have  to  exercise  (12i'-13'"*), — his  last  hope  is 
that  the  letter  may  pave  the  way  to  better  things. 
Mote  that  St.  Paul  is  addressing  the  community 
as  a  whole  throughout,  not  the  Judaizing  rives,  not 
a  minority  still  under  their  influence ;  of  this  the 
chapters  give  no  hint.  Can  the  situation  still  be 
that  of  1-7,  or  even  that  of  8.  9  ?  There  is  some 
plausibility,  primd  facie,  in  the  severance  of  10- 
13^"  from  the  rest  of  the  Epistle.  But  in  any 
case  the  situation  in  these  chapters  is  a  new  one 
as  compared  with  that  in  1  Co ;  and  from  its 
nature  can  hardly  have  been  revealed  to  St. 
Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Titus  in  Macedonia,  for 
he  brought  news  of  quite  a  different  kind  (7^). 

(f)  St.  Paul  entertained,  at  different  times,  two 
distinct  plans  of  travel.  The  simpler  of  the  two 
is  that  announced  in  1  Co  16*,  and  carried  out 
Ac  20*,  Ariz,  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  thence 
to  Corinth.  But  from  2  Co  i^-^^  we  learn  that 
he  had  at  one  time  entertained,  but  (v.^  in  order 
to  spare  the  Corinthians)  had  abandoned,  the  more 
complicated  plan  of  proceeding  direct  from  Asia 
to  Corinth,  thence  to  Macedonia,  and  thence  to 
Corinth  again.  This  plan  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Corinthians,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  promise 
of  a  prompt  visit.  This  is  not  satisfied  by  1  Co  4^* ; 
for  if  so,  the  withdrawal  would  be  announced  in 
1  Co  16'-  ^,  a  passage  totally  out  of  correspondence 
(v.i^)  with  the  situation  presupposed  in  2  Co  1^. 
Moreover,  in  defending  his  change  of  plan  (2  Co 
1^*"^),  St.  Paul  would  not  have  faUed  to  appeal  to 
the  clear  statement  of  his  intentions  in  1  Co  16*. 
The  inference  seems  irresistible  that  the  change 
of   plan  was    subsequent  to   1  Co,   and   that   the 
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Complicated  Plan  was  formed  in  consequence  of 
something  that  had  transpired  after  1  Co  was 
dispatched,  and  that  further  events  caused  St. 
Paul  to  fall  back  upon  the  original  Simple  Plan. 

(g)  We  have  now  to  take  note  of  St.  Paul's 
references  to  letters  written  by  himself  to  Corinth. 
That  there  were  thi'ee  such  is  certain,  viz.  the  two 
canonical  letters,  and  the  ' pre-canonical'  or  lost 
letter  referred  to  in  1  Co  6^  But  we  have  seen 
tliat  the  Complicated  Plan  of  travel  was  com- 
municated to  the  Corinthians  after  1  Co  ;  whether 
this  was  by  letter  or  not,  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  2  Co  l^^"'*.  At  any  rate  the  promise 
of  a  direct  visit  was  given  in  the  confidence  (wfiroL- 
67iffis,v.  >*)  of  happy  relations  between  the  apostle  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  promised  visit  was  looked 
forward  to  as  a '  joy'  (xO'P<^)-  But  something  occurred 
to  upset  this  confidence,  and  to  demand  that  the 
visit,  if  paid,  should  be  one  of  stern  judgment. 
St.  Paul  decided  'to  spare'  them,  and  not  to 
return  to  them  in  sorrow  (2^).  And  this  he  had 
stated  in  a  letter  (2^**),  Avritten  in  affliction  and 
distress  of  heart  and  many  tears, — a  letter  calcu- 
lated to  cause  pain,  and  one  Avhich  he  for  a  time 
regretted  having  written  (7^^-),  but  which,  aided 
by  the  presence  of  Titus  (supi-a,  c,  d),  produced  a 
happy  revolution  in  the  temper  of  the  Corinthians. 
Two  questions  arise — (1)  Did  the  letter  announce 
the  abandonment  of  tlae  Complicated  Plan,  or  did 
the  latter  merely  follow  tacitly  by  way  of  post- 
ponement? This  depends  on  the  sense  of  tovto 
airrb  (2*),  which  mai/  merely  mean  '  for  this  very 
cause '  (cf.  2  P  1*  ;  Winer,  III.  §  xxi.  fin.).  (2)  Can 
this  letter  be  our  1  Co?  Certainly  not,  if,  as  we 
have  argued,  it  arose  out  of  a  situation  subsequent 
to  that  of  1  Co.     But,  quite  independently  of  this, 

1  Co  is  hardly  a  letter  which  St.  Paul  could  even 
temporarily  have  repented  writing.  Stern  passages 
it  contains,  but  they  are  relieved  by  frequent 
encouragement,  calm  discussion,  quiet  practical 
advice ;  its  emotional  tension  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  2  Co  10-13,  or  even  1-7  ;  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  description  2  Co  2* 
(see  Waite,  p.  383).  This  is  a  vital  point,  but  it 
seems  hardly  doubtful.  The  one  strong  counter- 
armiment,  the  supposed  identity  of  reference  in 

2  Co  2*'^-  and  1  Co  o'"'-,  has  already  been  examined 
{d),  and  found  to  be  of  very  dubious  validity. 

We  must  therefore  insert  a  stern  and  highly 
painful  letter  between  1  and  2  Co ;  and  if  2  Co 
113-15  refers  to  a  letter  at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  to 
1  Co,  and  still  less  to  the  painful  letter  just  men- 
tioned. St.  Paul  then,  who  in  any  case  wrote 
not  fewer  than  three,  can  be  fairly  proved  to  have 
written /owr,  and  may  very  probably  have  written 
five  letters  to  tlie  Corinthians,  including  our  two 
canonical  Epistles  (cf.  Clemen,  Einheitl.  p.  66 ; 
and  see  below,  §  8). 

(h)  Lastly,  we  consider  the  references  to  his 
visits  to  Corinth.  First  of  all,  in  2  Co  12"  13^ 
he  says,  l5oi)  rplrov  tovto  eTolfius  ?x'^  iXdelv  wpbs  vfj.a.i 
.  .  .  TpiTov  TOVTO  fpxofiai  7r/)6s  O/j-ds.  Taken  by 
themselves,  these  words  "would  be  held  by  any- 
one to  establish  two  previous  visits.  And  the  more 
natural  interpretation  of  2^  (Kpiva  .  .  .  t6  fii]  irdXiv 
iv  Xvirrj  irpb!  v/ias  iXdelv,  connects  TrdXiv  with  iv  Xvirr; 
rather  than  with  iXOetv.  If  so,  a  previous  visit 
^i*  X)jiry  is  implied ;  the  attempt  to  explain  this 
by  1  Co  2^  iXduv  irpbs  ■u/xds,  is  unworthy  of  serious 
discussion.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume 
provisionally  that,  when  the  painful  letter  was 
written,  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice,  and 
the  second  time  iv  X&iry.  Only  if  this  assumption 
proves  so  improbable  as  to  outweigh  the  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  passages  just  quoted,  shall 
we  be  justified  in  throwing  into  the  scale  against 
them  the  Seirrdpa  x"/"^  ^^  ^^'^>  t.he  wj  irapwv  t6  St^- 
rtpov  of  13^.    As  a  matter  of  fsict,  the  eissumption 


of  a  visit  iv  X&Ki[i  does  encounter  hopeless  obstacles, 
whether  we  seek  to  place  it  before  or  after  1  Co. 

Let  us  consider  the  latter  possibility  first  St.  Paul  abandoned 
his  direct  visit  (i.e.  the  Complicated  Plan)  '  in  order  to  spare ' 
the  Corinthians.  This  excludes  at  once  from  consideration  the 
period  between  the  painful  letter  and  2  Co.  Let  us  supirase 
then  that  St.  Paul,  on  receiving  from  Corinth  unfavourable  news 
(probably  connected  with  the  offender  of  2*  7i2),  after  he  bad 
dispatched  1  Co,  proceeded  thither  in  person.  If  so,  St.  I'aul, 
unsuccessful  (1221)  at  Corinth,  returns  to  Ephesus  (still  •»  >.i^») ; 
receives  better  news ;  announces  another  immediate  visit  (v.«. 
the  Complicated  Plan)  'i»  trtfroiir.iru'  (\^*);  another  estrange- 
ment,  connected  again  with  the  offender  of  2^  7'2,  breaks  out ; 
St.  Paul  writes  again  it  Kuini,  and  this  time  with  more  per- 
manent success,  which  he  at'  last  learns  from  Titus  in  Mace- 
donia. The  improbability  of  this  duplication  of  events  condemna 
the  entire  hypothesis,  and  drives  us  back  on  the  other  alterna- 
tive, that  St.  Paul's  visit  i >  Xuirri  must  have  preceded  1  Co.  But 
here  we  are  encountered  by  the  total  ignorance  of  such  a  visit 
which  tliat  Epistle  betrays.  Not  only  is  there  '  not  a  single 
trace '  of  it  (Weizsiicker,  pp.  277,  300) ;  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
and  ask  in  vain,  to  what,  on  this  assumption,  was  the  Xwr»i  due  i 
Not  to  the  e-xir/MiTec,  of  which  St.  Paul  knew  only  from  Chloe's 
people.  Not  to  the  acpvi'ia,  nor  to  the  disorders  in  their  ' assem- 
bling toffcther,'  of  which  he  knew  only  by  report  (.51  111*).  Not 
to  the  litigiousness  (1  Co  6)  nor  to  the  denial  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, of  both  of  which  he  speaks  with  indignant  surjirise.  If 
the  distressing  second  visit  preceded  1  Co,  the  XiT»)  which 
occasioned  it  was  dead  and  buried  when  1  Co  was  written,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
1  Co,  and  St.  Paul's  references  to  it  in  2  Co  are  inexplicable. 

In  fact,  the  main  ground  on  which  Weizsiicker,  Clemen,  and 
others  place  it  after  1  Co  is  the  inadmissibility  of  placing  it 
earlier ;  while  Schiniedel  follows  Neanderj  Olshausen,  Heuss, 
Wieseler,  Meyer,  Klopper,  and  many  others  m  placing  it  earlier, 
because  the  attempt  to  find  room  for  it  later  breaks  down.  He 
justly  observes  that  in  a  compUcated  hypothesis  we  cannot 
expect  to  harmonize  all  details  satisfactorily,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  certaintj'  where  possible.  But  this  may  justify  us  in 
questioning  the  finality  of  the  inferences  drawn  at  first  sight 
from  2  Co  2l  121*  131. 

Against  the  probability  of  either  of  the  two 
hypotheses  just  discussed,  we  must  weigh  that  of 
the  interpretation  of  those  verses  adopted  by  Paley 
(Horae  Paul.),  Baur,  de  Wette,  Kenan,  Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson,  Farrar,  and  others,  that  by  TpiTov  tovto 
?pxo/JLai  St.  Paul  means  '  this  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming'  (i.e.  meaning  to  come),  while  2^  simply 
states  his  resolve  that  his  new  visit  (irdXiv  eXdtiv) 
shall  not  be  iv  X^nrrj.  This  interpretation  is  at 
first  sight  of  inferior  probability  to  the  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  but  it  harmonizes 
well  with  132  (RVm)  and  with  the  ouKiTi  of  1^ 
(RV  ;  AV  is  against  the  idiom).  ' 

(i)  Summary.  —  Timothy's  visit,  then,  hardlv 
enters  into  our  problem ;  Titus  visits  Corinth 
three  times,  first  (possibly  as  bearer  of  1  Co)  to 
organize  the  Xoyla,  the  second  time  to  cope  with 
the  troubles  there,  thirdly  as  bearer  of  2  Co,  and 
to  complete  the  Xoyla.  The  troubles  at  Corinth 
were  mainly  due  to  events  subsequent  to  the  situa- 
tion of  1  Co,  and  the  offender  of  2  Co  2.  7  was  more 
probably  an  offender  against  St.  Paul,  connected 
with  the  Judaizing  party,  than  the  incestuous 
person  of  1  Co  5.  The  troubles,  however,  had 
taken  root  and  hold  in  Corinth  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  is  traceable  in  1  Co.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  combine  the  situation  presupposed 
in  2  Co  10-13^"  with  that  in  2  Co  .1-9  ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  the  situation  of  1  Co. 
St.  Paul,  then,  dispatched  Titus  to  cope  with  new 
troubles  at  Corinth,  the  news  of  which  had  reached 
him  after  the  dispatch  of  1  Co,  and  had  induced 
him  to  abandon  an  intended  visit  to  Corinth,  and  to 
write  a  painful  letter  instead.  To  insert  a  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Corinth  in  connexion  with  this  crisis  is 
impossible,  while  the  painful  letter,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  devTipa  x^-fx^i  are  so  closel}'  bound 
up  with  the  visit  iv  XOttji,  tliat  the  three  must  rest  on 
a  single  basis  of  fact.  If  so,  t}it  visit  iv  Xihrri  was  a 
visit  abandoned,  not  one  actually  paid.  Still  less 
can  we  find  a  probable  place  for  a  second  visit 
anterior  to  1  Co  and  connected  with  a  painful  crisis 
not  dealt  with  in  that  Epistle.  Accordingly,  as 
the  language  of  2  Co  is  susceptible  of  a  diilerent 
though  perhaps  lesa  prepossessing  explanation,  we 
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remove  the  intermediate  visit  from  the  horizon  of 
either  Epistle. 

5.  {a)  A  too  simple  scheme  impossible. — We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the  order  of  events 
from  the  evidence.  The  simpler  such  an  order,  the 
fewer  the  events  assumed,  the  better ;  but  we  must 
not  be  tempted  by  this  consideration  to  force  the 
phenomena  to  combine  where  they  do  not  natundly 
do  so. 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  the  combination  suggested 
in  art.  Corixth,  which  is  in  substance  that  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot  (Bibl.  Essays,  p.  282  ft'.).  The 
order  of  events  suggested  is — 1.  Paul  at  Corinth 
(A.D.  51  ?).  2.  Apollos  at  Corinth  (52-53  ?).  3.  Paul 
at  Ephesus  (53-56).  [Here  Lightfoot  inserts  the 
second  visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth.]    4.  Lost  letter  of 

1  Co  5^  ['  announcing  the  plan  of  2  Co  P*,'  Light- 
foot]. 5.  ('Possible,  but  not  proved")  Second 
visit  of  Paul  to  Cor.  6.  Stephanas,  etc.,  to 
Ephesus  ( 1  Co  le^^-  ^).  (Letter  of  the  Corinthians. ) 
8.  Dispatch  by  Titus  of  1  Co  ['  with  the  brother, 

2  Co  1218,'  Lightf.] ;  or  9.  Titus  sent  close  after 

1  Co.  10.  Titus  returns  to  Macedonia  (2  Co  7*). 
11.  Titus  and  the  brother  (2  Co  12»8  or  8"?)  sent 
back,  with  2  Co,  to  Corinth. 

The  schemes  of  Waite  (in  Speaker's  Comm.) 
and  of  Weiss  (most  recently  in  die  Paul.  Brief e, 
1896,  pp.  9,  10)  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  above,  but  "Waite  inserts  the  painful  letter 
after  8.  The  arguments  against  the  view  taken 
below  are  best  put  by  Holtzmann,  Einl.^  p.  254  f. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  insert  here,  before  6, 
the  arrival  at  Ephesus  of  <A  XX&rjs  (1  Co  V%  But 
more  important  is  the  need  for  further  links  be- 
tween 8  and  10.  It  seems,  indeed,  needless  to 
distinguish  9  from  8.  But  between  the  mission  of 
Titus  (possibly  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  1  Co)  to 
begin  the  organization  (2  Co  8®- 1*)  of  the  Xoyia,  and 
his  mission  (v.*)  to  complete  it,  i.e.  the  dispatch  of 

2  Co,  many  events,  as  we  have  seen,  demand  room. 
The  dSiKTjfta  of  2  Co  2^  7'^,  almost  certainly  ;  a  visit 
of  Titus  in  connexion  therewith  (2  Co  V),  quite  cer- 
tainly ;  and  a  letter,  not  corresponding  in  its  char- 
acter {sup.  %4,g)  with  1  Co,  probably  carried  by  Titus 
on  the  same  occasion.  Titus,  then,  had  returned  to 
Ephesus  before  that ;  and  since  St.  Paul,  though  he 
eventually  carried  out  the  plan  of  travel  announced 
1  Co  16^,  yet  has  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  fickleness  with  respect  to  his  plans,  we  must 
find  room  for  his  adoption  of  the  plan  of  two 
^■isits  to  Corinth,  for  the  announcement  of  this, 
and  for  its  abandonment.  If  the  latter  coin- 
cides, as  we  have  shown  to  be  probable,  with  the 
painful  letter,  we  have  to  insert  the  first  change 
of  plan  between  8  and  the  return  of  Titus  to 
Ephesus. 

(b)  Resultant  schema. — ^We  therefore  revise  the 
scheme  as  follows :  1-8  (as  above).  9  or  10.  St.  Paul 
determines  to  pay  a  double  visit  to  Corinth  (Sevripa 
X<ip<i,  2  Co  1").  11.  Painful  news  from  Corinth 
(possibly  brought  back  by  Titus)  changes  this  plan  ; 
the  Seirrepa  x^-P*^  given  up,  the  visit — now  painful 
in  prospect — abandoned  ;  and  12.  A  painfullv  severe 
letter  sent.  13.  Titus  at  Corinth  (2  Co  7'*^),  with 
happy  results.  14.  Titus  meets  St.  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  15.  Returns  to  Corinth  with  2  Co. 

6.  The  above  seems  to  be  the  simplest  scheme 
that  permits  the  insertion  of  all  the  events  implied 
in  2  Co.  (For  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  different 
critics,  see  Schmiedel's  Table  in  Hand-Kommentar, 
pp.  xii,  xiii).  It  remains  to  consider  the  interval  of 
time  required  between  the  letters  1  and  2  Co. 

We  have  to  provide  time  for  Titns  making'  one  double  journey 
between  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  a  second  journey  to  Corinth,  and 
a  return  journey  as  far  as,  say,  Philippi.  And,  assunung-  the 
correctness  of  the  «ew  taken  above  (§  4,  b)  as  to  the  connexion 
of  the  first  journey  with  the  A»y.'«,  we  have  so  to  place  the 
journeys  that,  in  dispatching  Titus  for  the  third  time  (§  5  :  15), 
Paul  could  speak  of  his  first  \-isit  (§  5  :  8, 9)  as  havirg  taken  plaoe 


'  last  year*  (««•»  xi^wi»,  2  Co  8»-M  gs).  mdg  latter  condition  is 
elastic ;  it  only  implies  in  strictness  that  the  beginning  of  a  new 
^ear  had  intervened  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  letters 
la  so  far  left  open  within  someiriiat  wide  limits.  The  move- 
ments of  ^tus,  however,  require  a  considerable  minimum  of 
time.  As  1  Co  was  likely  to  reatii  Corinth  before  Timothy,  who 
was  on  his  way  through  Macedonia,  it  was  probably  dispatched 
(8)  by  sea  direct.  This  was  possible  at  any  time  after  Mar.  5,  when 
the  matvetoitfumiwoperly  ended.  'The  voyage  was  often  aocom- 
pUshed  in  three  or  four  days'  (Con.  and  Howson,  ch.  xiL  p. 
449  n. ;  for  fuU  details  see  Schmiedel  in  HK  xri.  3a) ;  let  us 
allow  seven.  Titus  may,  but  need  not,  have  returned  (11)  by 
Macedonia.  This  route  would  require,  with  rapid  travelling-, 
about  a  month ;  let  us  allow  six  weeks.  Another  week  will  then 
be  claimed  by  the  second  journey  (12)  to  Corinth,  and  four  weelo, 
let  us  suppose,  for  Titus  at  last  to  meet  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia 
(14).  We  thus  require  at  most  12  weeks  for  the  actual  journeys 
of  "ntus ;  and  for  his  two  visits  (8, 13)  to  Corinth,  in  default  of 
any  statement  as  to  their  duration,  we  should  allow  about  four 
weeks  in  all  as  a  minimum.  Aocordin|;ly  we  require  16  weeks 
for  the  morements  of  Htus,  aUowing  lum  but  litUe  repose. 

But  St.  Paul  (assuming  the  year  to  be  57)  must  have  reached 
Corinth  by  the  end  of  November  (Ac  203-  ^  and  this  pushes 
hatik.  the  dispatch  (IS)  of  2  Co  uito  the  month  of  October.  Now 
the  new  year,  according  to  the  Macedonian  calendar,  be^an  on 
Sept.  21,  and  the  civil  reckoning  of  the  Jews  (1  Tisri)  comckied 
within  a  few  days.  St.  Paul,  &erefore,  could  easily  speak  of 
the  first  mission  of  l^tus  (S)  as  '  last  year.'  From  the  beginning 
of  October  (which  we  adopt  in  order  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
time)  the  20  weeks  carry  us  back  to  the  midsummer  Bcdstace,  at 
over  three  weeks  after  Pentecost  (May  28X  These  three  weds 
then  are  at  our  disposal  as  spare  time.  To  these  we  add  the 
time  between  Pentecost  and  the  previous  (1  Co  1&^  dispatch  of 

1  Co  (8) ;  to  this  interval  we  cannot  assign  a  definite  value,  un- 
less (following  a  possible  suggestion  from  1  Co  5)  we  place  1  Co 
about  the  paschal  season.  U  so,  there  is  time  for  "Gtus  to  rejoin 
St.  Paul  (U)  at  Eph.,  even  if  he  returned  through  Macedonia ; 
but  there  is  no  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  return, 
as  he  probably  went,  hf  sea  {nifr.  §  4,  a,  cf.  6). 

There  is  thus  no  impossibility  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  critics,  that  2  Co  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  the  Bo)nan  year,  in  the  spring  of 
which  the  apostle  had  written  1  Co.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  by  a  longer  interval  is  not, 
indeed,  forbidden  by  their  contents  ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  place  here  for  an  evangelization  of 
Illyricum  (Godet,  Clemen),  in  order  to  satisfy  Ho 
15^*,  is  not  so  apparent  as  to  claim  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  our  question.  1  Co  16*  \s  prima  facie 
evidence  that  St.  Pauls  three  months  at  Corinth 
belong  to  the  winter  next  following  that  Epistle  ; 
nor  are  his  changes  of  plan  revealed  in  2  Co  such 
as  to  afi"ect  the  broad  outline.  At  the  same  time, 
the  question  as  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
Epistles  must  be  finally  decided,  if  at  aU,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  general  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(see  on  1  Cor.  §  6,  and  art.  Chronology  of  NT) ; 
always  recollecting  that  the  two  must,  by  2  Co  8^* 
9^,  1  Co  16"-  (assuming  the  integrity  of  2  Co  1-9, 
see  below,  §  8),  fall  within  two  successive  calendar 
years. 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  follows  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  The  eftect  of  1  Ck)  had 
been,  it  would  seem,  good  at  first.  Titns  had 
begun  actively  the  organization  of  the  \ayia  (2  Co  8* 
9^)  in  a  spirit  to  the  purity  of  which  the  apostle 
appeals  as  a  fact  above  question  (the  exact  force  of 

2  Co  12*^  is  often  overlooked,  e.g.  by  Clemen).  Titus 
had  needed  encouragement  (xaperdXeo-a),  and  St.  Paul 
had  given  this  in  the  form  of  a  warm  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Corinthians  (7"),  which  was  fully  justi- 
fied only  after  serious  disappointments.  Mean- 
while, apparently,  St.  Paul  was  incurring  the 
danger  at  Ephesus  described  1*  (cf.  Ro  16^[?],  Ac 
1923ff.  [•»*])  Qf  which  he  characteristically  first 
informs  the  Corinthians  when  the  worst  of  the 
crisis  at  Corinth  is  over.  St.  Paul  had  formed  the 
plan  of  visiting  Corinth  earlier  than  he  had  intended 
(§  4,/"),  when  the  return  of  Titus  with  bad  news 
of  a  quite  unlooked-for  character  convinced  him 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  most  painful  to  both 
sides.  Hence  the  painful  letter,  again  dispatched 
by  Titus,  and  the  reversion  to  the  Simple  Plan  of 
1  Co  16^.  This  was  before  the  apostle's  departure 
from  Ephesus  ;  and  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing, during  which  St.  Paul  moved  first  to  Troas  {2'^  ") 
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and  then  on  to  Macedonia,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  Titus  to  put  an  end  to  his  suspense,  is 
the  time  of  intense  mental  strain  of  which  our 
Epistle  is  the  outcome.  The  relief  expressed  in 
1-7  finds  its  outlet  along  with  much  of  the  pent-up 
indignation  and  self- vindication  (10-13)  which  had 
been  all  tiie  wliile  acciimulatin"  in  the  a^wstle's 
mind.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle,  then, 
turns  upon  the  new  troubles  at  Corinth,  which 
difierentiate  our  Epistle  from  1  Co.  These  have 
been  touched  upon  above  (§  4,  e),  but  require  a 
little  further  examination  in  this  connexion. 

The  tliffiTfiice  between  the  new  troubles  at  Corinth  and  those 
connectcil  with  the  '  Clirist-party '  of  1  Co  is  one  of  dei^ree,  not 
of  kind.  But  tlie  difference  of  degree  is  very  great,  and  is  prob- 
ably duo  to  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  agitator  (lOi"  fiKrir)  or  fresh 
atritators  (10'-  ll-»)  on  the  scene.  Can  we  identify  them  with 
any  closeness?  The  'iri/iot  iuxyyi\iov  of  ll*  links  them  on  to  the 
ag^itators  of  Gal  l*.  At  Corinth,  this  is  rather  in  prospect  than 
actually  preached;  but  11'-*^  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with 
Christians  of  Jewish  birth.  Were  they  personal  disciples  of 
Christ?  (107,  cf.  Ill**  6i^).  This  is  matter  for  conjecture  rather 
than  proof.  The  original  Twelve  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
twice-recurring  phrase  ompkixv  atrerrcXci  (11*  1211);  but  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  personally  concerned  is  out 
of  the  question,  St.  Paul  would  not  in  that  case  have  stigma- 
tized them  as  •J/st^SaTOff-ToAw,  etc.  (Ill'*),  jjut  did  the  agitators 
claim  to  represent  the  Twelve,  to  whose  superior  authority  they 
certainly  made  appeal?  In  this  connexion,  the  Letters  of  Intro- 
duction (31,  cf.  Ko  161)  are  of  importance.  As  the  sj  if/.iiv  of 
31  is  meant  rather  to  point  the  contrast  with  33  than  to  posi- 
tively describe  the  nvii,  we  must  understand  that  the  claims  of 
the  latter  were  backed  by  these  letters.  These  claims  would  have 
lost  all  their  danger  and  prestige  had  not  the  letters  come  from 
some  well-known  names.  That  the  agitators  used  letters  of 
merely  personal  commendation  for  purposes  be3ond  the  scope 
of  such  letters  is,  of  course,  possible  (Gal  212,  Ac  151-  ^).  At  any 
rate  St.  Paul  ignores  any  real  connexion  between  the  agitators 
and  the  Twelve.  In  loyal  conformity  to  his  side  of  the  Jeru- 
salem agreement  (Gal  2^0)  he  pushes  forward  the  P.oy/a  (cf.  9ii-i5 
with  Ro  l.'>30i'.),  in  the  assurance  that  his  uncompromising  warfare 
against  the  agitators  will  in  no  way  compromise  his  relation 
with  the  older  apostles.  Chapters  8.  9  therefore  stand  in  a 
close  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle.  The  first 
seven  chapters,  with  their  suggestive  passages  on  the  relation 
of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel,  their  profound  glances  into  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption,  also  lead  up  to  the  same  principal 
purpose  (sup.  §  3).  "SVTiether  the  iAXo;  'UiroZs  of  ll*  (cf.  512  li») 
refers  to  a  lower  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  Unquestionably,  the  question  of  Christology 
underlies  the  question  of  Law  and  Grace,  of  Faith  and  Works ; 
but  this  fundamental  issue  is  felt  rather  than  perceived  in  the 
NT  as  a  rule.  At  any  rate  it  was  necessary  to  throw  aside  all 
thoughts  of  compromise,  and  to  endeavour  to  stamp  out  from 
Corinth  a  movement  which  bade  fair  to  result  in  co)nplete 
apostasy  (11-').  Hence  the  peculiar  transition  in  the  Epistle 
from  thankful  reconciliation  (1-7)  to  bitter  polemic  (10-13),  the 
alternating  tones  of  endearment  and  rebuke,  first  the  appeal  to 
the  higher,  then  the  withering  exposure  of  the  lower  tendencies 
at  work  among  the  Corinthians. 

8.  We  must  now,  accordingly,  endeavour  to  reach 
a  result  with  regard  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Epistle. 
We  have  seen  that  the  canonical  Epp.  to  the  Cor- 
inthians are  the  remains  of  a  correspondence  which 
comprised  other  letters  now  lost  (§  4,  g),  and  that 

Sossibly  not  fewer  than  three  lost  letters  were  ad- 
ressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  tempta- 
tion to  rediscover  all  or  part  of  these  in  our  extant 
letters,  coupled  with  undeniable  difficulties  in  their 
sequence  of  ideas  (cf.  §  4,  e),  has  naturally  been 
strong.  Clemen  (whose  Einheitlichkeit  der  Paul. 
Brief  e,  1894,  contains  the  most  searching  and  acute 
of  recent  essays  in  this  direction)  has  redivided 
our  Epistles  into  live  (see  1  Corinthians,  §  6), 
thus  providing  wholly  or  in  part  for  each  letter  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  of  which  we  have  any  trace 
whatever.  As  affecting  1  Co,  his  result  consists 
merely  in  the  relegation  to  the  lost  letter  of  1  Co 
5*  of  certain  passages  in  chs.  3.  7.  9.  14,  where  the 
connexion  is  difficult,  and  of  the  whole  of  15  (except 
the  rejected  v.'*').  We  venture  to  think  that  a  little 
more  patience,  orexegetical  penetration,  might  have 
very  greatly  reduced  the  compass  of  these  frag- 
ments. But  with  regard  to  2  Co  the  difficulties  are 
more  serious.  They  fall  into  three  main  heads — 
(1)  The  interiected  warning  (see  below,  %9,  A2,b  p) 
gu_7i  The  direct  continuity  of  6'*  7^  is  too  obvious 
to  be  mistaken ;    the  interjected  appeal  simply 


breaks  the  connexion.  Accordingly  Clemen,  fol- 
lowing Hilgenfeld  and  others,  refers  it  to  the  lost 
letter  of  1  Co  o",  while  many  other  critics  (see 
Heinrici,  Das  zweite  US.  u.s.w.  pp.  329-334)  agree 
that  it  is  out  of  place  here.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  insertion  was  made  at 
a  date  prior  to  the  first  circulation  of  the  Epistle, 
for  textual  tradition  of  any  kind  is  totally  silent  as 
to  it.  Whether  this  objection  is  fatal  in  limine 
will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  this  section.  Waiv- 
ing it  for  the  present,  the  question  becomes  one 
[a)  of  exegesis,  which  on  the  whole  has  hitherto 
failed  to  tind  a  clear  line  of  connexion  Avith  the 
context  before  or  after ;  and  (b)  of  the  general 
analogy  of  St.  Paul's  style,  and  of  this  Epistle 
especially.  True,  'there  is  no  literary  work  in 
which  the  cross-currents  are  so  violent  and  so 
frequent' ;  but  there  is  no  other  'cross-current'  in 
the  Epistle  which  cuts  with  so  clean  an  edge  as 
this.  On  the  whole,  if  we  may  assume  an  inter- 
polation at  all  without  textual  evidence,  this  is 
perhaps  dignus  vindice  nodus.  Whetlier,  if  out  of 
place  here,  the  section  is  part  of  the  letter  of  1  Co 
5",  is  not  so  clear ;  the  injunction  of  6"  does  not  fit 
so  exactly  with  1  Co  5^"  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  To 
reject  the  passage  as  un-Pauline  (Holsten,  etc.)  is 
quite  arbitrary.  (See  the  discussions  of  Whitelaw, 
Chase,  and  Sanday  in  Class.  Review,  1890,  pp.  12, 
150,  248,  317, 359;  Schmiedel's  Exc.  in  loc;  Clemen, 
Einh.  58  f.) 

(2)  Chapters  8  and  9. — All  allow  chapter  8  to 
remain  part  of  our  (the  '  Fifth ')  Epistle,  but 
chapter  9  is  thrown  back  to  the  '  Third.'  This 
divorce,  in  which  Clemen  follows  Semler  and  a 
long  series  of  later  critics,  is  mainly  on  grounds 
which  are  more  suitable  for  discussion  in  a  com- 
mentary (see  Waite  in  loc).  That  chs.  8  and  9, 
especially  in  view  of  9^  (y'i-p),  are  impossible  in  one 
and  the  same  letter,  is  an  assumption  founded, 
surely,  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  St.  Paul's 
logic. 

(3)  The  great  invective,  or  '  Vierkapitelbrief.' — 
The  main  grounds  for  relegating  this  to  a  different 
Epistle  are  given  above  (§  4,  e).  If  they  have  any 
validity  they  make  for  its  identification  with  the 
'Fourth'  or  Painful  Letter  (§  4,  gr).  This  is  the 
view  of  Hausrath  ( Vierkapitelbrief,  1870)  and  of 
Schmiedel  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  in  Hand- 
Kommentar).  The  arguments  are  not  easy  to  meet 
directly — they  are  not  indeed  conclusive ;  we  know 
less  of  the  circumstances  than  did  St.  Paul's 
readers  (cf.  Jiilicher,  Einleit.  §  7 ;  Weizsiicker, 
Apost.  Zeitalter,  314-316).  The  difficulty  is  that 
in  1-9  the  Corinthians  are  reconciled,  whereas  in 
10-13  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or  at 
best  of  aubious  fidelity.  That  the  apostle  is 
addressing  a  section  only  of  the  Corinthians  is 
against  all  the  evidence.  That  after  the  good 
news  brought  by  Titus,  some  worse  news  again 
arrived  to  change  the  apostle's  tone,  is  unproved 
and  improbable.  The  opening  of  chapter  10,  ainb^ 
Sk  iyui  IlaOXos,  is  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
question.  Assuming  that  the  words  mark,  not 
the  beginning  of  an  interpolated  document,  but 
the  opening  of  a  new  section  in  the  letter,  they 
indicate  some  change  of  treatment.  Possibly,  St. 
Paul  may  have  sent  Timothy  (P)  away  and  begun 
to  write,  either  by  his  oiivn  hand  or  by  a  confidential 
amanuensis,  words  that  had  been  maturing  in  his 
mind  (§  7)  in  the  period  of  suspense  before  the 
arrival  of  Titus,  and  which  not  even  the  good 
news  brought  by  Titus  could  persuade  him  to  leave 
unwritten.  If  this  view  bo  correct,  we  can,  with 
Weizsiicker  and  others,  regard  these  chanters  as  the 
final  assault,  prepared  for  in  the  whole  previous 
course  of  the  letter,  which  is  decisively  to  secure 
for  the  apostle  the  allegiance  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  to  dnve  the  interlopers  (11*),  who  had  gained 
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a  partial  hold  over  them,  headlong  from  the  field. 
The  Corinthians  are  already  won  'in  part'  (1"), 
bat  a  leaven  of  disloyalty  exists  among  them,  and 
the  success  reported  "by  Titos  must  be  followed  up 
to  be  lasting,  and  the  disloyal  leaven  efiectually 
stamped  out.  Add  to  this  that  the  identihcation 
of  these  chapters  ^vith  the  Painful  Letter  (§  4,  g) 
would  seem  to  demand  that  they  should  refer  to 
the  (ex  hypothesi)  stiU  unsettled  case  of  the  Offender 
(chs.  2.  7).  But  no  such  reference  can  be  traced  ; 
the  argument  for  separating  10-13  from  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle  thus  loses  a  very  strong  positive  factor. 
On  the  whole,  then,  as  regards  internal  e\idence,  we 
may  say  that  the  case  for  separation  is  not  proved; 
but  it  Avould  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  disproved.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  must 
depend  on  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  entire 
lact  of  external  eWdence.  Can  we  suppose  that 
interpolations  so  serious  as  to  amount  (if  we  accept 
all  the  three  hypotheses  discussed  above)  to  the 
formation  of  an  entire  Epistle  out  of  heterogeneous 
fragments — or  even  the  interpolation  of  any  one 
of  the  passages  in  question — can  have  taken  place 
without  leaving  so  much  as  a  ripple  npon  the 
stream  of  textual  tradition  ?  Certainly,  there  exist 
'  primitive  corruptions '  of  the  XT  text,  i.e.  changes 
which  occurred  so  early  that  the  original  text  has  left 
no  documentary  traces  of  itself.  But  these  are  small 
in  number  smd  in  scale.  '  We  cannot  too  strongly 
express  our  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  undetectea 
interpolations  of  any  moment'  (Westcott  and 
Hort).  The  strongest  internal  evidence  might 
conceivably  modify  this  in  an  exceptional  case ; 
only  our  witnesses  to  the  text  push  its  history  back 
so  very  early  as  to  leave  very  scanty  room  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  interpolations.  But  the  literary 
relations  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  furnish  an  analogy 
which  warns  us  against  too  summary  a  rejection 
of  any  such  hj-pothesis  in  this  case.  The  question 
is  whether  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
passed  into  general  circulation  as  soon  as  the  first. 
The  latter,  formally  appealed  to  within  forty  years 
of  its  origin,  was  circulated  too  early  to  permit  us 
to  assume  interpolations  in  it  on  any  large  scale 
unreflected  in  the  textual  tradition.  But  Clement 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  2  Co,  and  its  com- 
paratively late  appearance  in  the  stream  of  attesta- 
tion (see  above,  §  1)  is  perhaps  compatible  with 
some  process  of  editing  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
inthian Chmch  before  it  was  copied  for  public 
reading  and  imparted  to  other  Churches.  This 
would  be  easier  to  suppose,  if  the  autographs  were 
written  on  leaves  or  tablets  rather  than  on  roUs. 
(See  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Palceo- 
graphy,  pp.  2"jff.,  54-61.)  We  do  not  therefore 
regard  the  absence  of  textual  evidence  in  this 
pajtieular  case  as  absolutely  fatal  in  limine  to  the 
hypotheses  we  have  been  considering  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  to  weigh  heavily  against  them  ;  and  we 
believe  that  a  patient  and  circumspect  exegesis 
will  gradually  dissolve  the  arguments,  at  first 
sight  very  tempting,  for  the  segregation  of  chs. 
1^13,  and  even  perhaps  of  6"-7^. 

9.  Coittents  of  the  Epi*tU.—Tbe  nature  of  the  Letter  (H  3,  7) 
makes  it  far  less  readily  divisible  into  well-marked  sections  tbau 
the  first  Epistle.  The"  order  of  ideas  is  emotional  rather  than 
logical ;  a  subject  is  not  taken  up,  dealt  with,  and  disposed  of, 
but,  like  some  strain  in  a  piece  of  impassioned  music.occuTS,  is  lost 
in  a  maze  of  crowding  harmonies,  and  recurs  again  and  again. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  chs.  10-13.  But  certain  broad  lines 
of  division  may  be  recognized,  and  we  shall  exhibit  these,  with- 
out pursuing  Uie  analysis  into  its  subtler  subdivisions. 
A.  Asswrat  TO  THE  wEuxnat  Ttddcgs  or  Trrrs  (1-7). 

1.  Epiitolary  Introduction  (l^-^X 

2.  Beview  of    rbckst    Bslatioss  with    the    Couxthiasb 

(112-716). 

{with  regard  to  his  promised 'i 
wilh'Wani  to  the  case  nf  U^"^^ 
♦lie  Offender 
(6)  The  great  DigrenUm  {i^*-7*}. 
m.  Apostleship  (2i*-«i0). 

vol.    I. ^2 


seal 
otW 


««.  Tbe  office  of  an  apostle  (21^-^6). 

[St  Paul's  self-vindication  (3i<-3^). 

The  Old  HcnsTKT  asd  the  New  (3S-I8). 

Self-vindication  completed  (4^-*^.] 
fifi.  The  safferings  of  an  apostle  (4~-ii<')- 

[In  relation  to  the  work  of  an  apostle  (4^-1^ 

In  relation  to  the  Hone  of  REBURRBCnox  (4i*-55). 

In  relation  to  life,  death,  and  Jadgment  (S*-^0X] 
yr-  "Oie  life  of  an  apostle  (aii-e")). 

[Its  motive  (5U-W). 

Its  tans  in  the  Redeexbe  and  Hb  W<«x  (5U-6S). 

Its  credentials  (63-io>.] 
;3.  Appeal  of  the  reconciled  apostle  to  his  readers  (6^-7''). 
rinteiiected  appeal  against  heathenish  d^Jements 

(614-V)l) 

(e)  I%e  reeoneiliation  completed  (T^M). 
«.  Arrival  of  ntos  (7^ 
fi.  The  Offender  and  the  Painful  Letter  (^-12). 
y.  The  joy  of  Titus  (J3-1B). 

B.  The  Collectiox  foe  the  Sadsts  (8.  9). 
(a)  The  example  of  Macedonia  (S^-'O- 

(6)  Tbe  example  of  Christ,  and  tbe  new  mission  of  Titus  and 

the  brethren  (S8-95). 
(e)  Exhortation  to  UbenOity  (g<-U). 

C.  The  sreat  LnvEcnvB  (lOt-iS"*)- 

1.  St,  Paul  and  hi»  opponetU*  {Vfl-lSfey. 

(a)  Self-vindication  of  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (IQi-i^). 

(b)  St.  Paul  and  the  area  of  his  mission  (101^% 
(e)  SejAj  to  opponents  (10"-121S). 

«.  The  question  of  personal  loyalty  (ill-*). 
/3.  The  question  of  maintenance  (11"'^*)- 
y.  The  apostolic  xttCxrins  (1116-12WX 
J.  Completion  of  the  krtijiym.  (12^-18). 

2.  iramtn^«  in  view  of  hit  coming  vitit  (ISIS-IS^X 

D.  FntAL  SAirTATioxs  asd  Benedictiox  (ISU-JS). 

10.  Impobtaxce  of  the  Epistle.— The  Epistle 
is  far  less  various  in  its  contents  than  1  Co,  and 
throws  correspondingly  less  direct  light  on  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul  and  on  the  fife  of  the 
apostolic  Church.  All  the  more  important  is  its 
contribution  to  our  personal  knowledge  of  St. 
Paul.  The  most  important  biographical  material 
is  supplied  in  ir^"**.  Some  of  the  details  (v.^)  are 
not  easy  to  fit  into  the  otherwise  known  life  of  the 
apostle ;  but  this  is  only  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  genuine  source.  The  notice  of  Abet  as  is 
exceptionally  important  for  chronological  reasons. 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  12*  (see  Clemen's 
view,  referred  to  in  1  COBIXTHIAXS,  §  6)  may  be 
doubted.  The  attempts  to  identify  the  vision  with 
any  point  of  contact  in  Ac  have  been  various  and 
precarious.  The  apostle's  Ka&xrjua  (1  Co  9^*-),  of 
taking  no  sustenance  from  the  Corinthians,  is  more 
fully  elucidated  2  Co  11^"  12"^.  Of  a  more 
personal  kind  are  the  notices  of  the  apostle's 
miracles  12^ ;  of  the  much-debated  a-xdXof  t^  aapici 
(12^)  (see  Lightfoot,  Galaiians,  p.  183  ff.  ;  Lias,  p. 
xxiv  ;  Ramsay,  Ch.  in  E(/m.  Emp.^  pp.  62-«6 ;  St. 
Paul^,  p.  Mt.),  and  the  references  to  St.  Paul's 
comparative  inferiority  as  a  speaker  (11*  10'')  and 
lack  of  commanding  presence  (Plummer  in  DB,  p. 
658*;  Ramsay,  CBE^,  p.  30  f.).  But  the  interest 
of  such  details  is  far  transcended  by  the  Epistle's 
revelation  of  the  writers  personality.  To  draw 
out  this  in  detail  is  superfluous;  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  to  this  Epistle,  more  than  to  any  other, 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  true  *  pectus  Pauli- 
num,' — our  intimacy  with  the  apostle's  inmost 
self.  From  this  point  of  view  it  takes  its  place 
.sside  by  side  with  1  Co  as  the  most  pastoral  of  all 
Epistles.  'What  an  admirable  Epistle  is  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians  I  how  full  of  affections  : 
he  joys  and  he  is  sorry,  he  grieves  and  he  glories ; 
never  was  there  such  care  of  a  flock  expressed, 
save  in  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Fold,  who  first 
shed  tears  over  Jern^em,  and  aftervt'ards  blood ' 
(George  Herbert ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp. 
44,  51).  The  doctrinal  interest  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  very  briefly  indicated.  The  eschatolo^  of  4**- 
5^  is  difficult,  and  involves  at  any  rate  a  less  con- 
fident expectation  of  li\-ing  until  the  return  of 
Christ  than  is  expressed  1  Co  15^^  (for  a  very 
accurate  exegesis  of  the  passage  see  Waite  in 
loe.).  The  contrast  of  the  spirit  and  letter  (3*-") 
leads  to  the   difficult    passage  3"-^,   apparently 
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identifying  the  '  Lord'  with  the  'Spirit,'  a  thought 
with  a  long  sequel  in  the  history  of  theology  (see 
'  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  on  Ilerni.  Sim.  v.  2  ;  Swete 
vaDict.  Vhr.  Biog.  iii.  115";  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  I.  ii. 
5,  II.  ii.  3  ;  Harnack,  Dogmengesch.'*  494  n.;  Athan. 
de  Syn.  27  [Anath.  21]) ;  and  so  to  the  Christology  of 
St.  Paul,  which  receives  striking  sidelights  from  the 
Epistle.  The  glory  of  the  exalted  Christ  is  the 
dominant  thought  of  3'*-4*,  a  glory  which  shines 
u|)on  and  transforms  (Ac  ^'•)  the  Christian,  con- 
stituting in  the  life  of  grace  a  foretaste  of  the  life 
of  glory  (V.18,  see  Ro  6»-"  8>»'-^i-23  etc.).  The 
!  doctrine  of  renovation  (5")  and  of  the  Christian  life 
(4'"")  thus  rests  upon  the  agency  of  a  living  Christ 
as  the  sustaining  force ;  but  there  is  presupposed, 
as  the  fountainhead  of  union  with  Christ,  lorgive- 
ness  of  sin  (3*),  founded  on  the  reconciling  work  of 
the  Sinless  (5^i)  Christ  (5"i8«f).  The  last-men- 
tioned passage  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
St.  Paul's  soteriology.  In  S^  the  thought  of  Ph  2«ff- 
is  anticipated.  The  concluding  verse  of  the  Epistle 
is  not  a  doctrinal  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  may  fairly  be  combined  with 
other  passages  in  which  tnat  doctrine  is  implicit. 

We  do  not  directly  know  the  effect  this  Epistle 
produced  at  Corinth  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul's  promised  visit  was  carried  out,  and  tliat  our 
two  Epistles  were  treasured  up  at  Corinth  and 
thence  eventually  found  their  way  into  the  Church's 
canon,  we  infer  that  the  Epistle  produced  the 
effect  of  which  such  a  letter  was  worthy. 

11.  Apocryphal  Correspondence  of  St.  Paul 
AND  THE  Corinthians.— A  letter  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  to  St.  Paul,  and  a  reply  by  the  apostle, 
formed  part  of  the  NT  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  the 
time  of  Aphraates  and  Ephraim.  From  the  Syrian 
Church  the  letters  passed  over  into  the  Armenian, 
which  retained  them  to  a  late  date  (they  are  still 
quoted  by  a  writer  of  the  7th  cent.).  The  Cor- 
inthians ask  St.  Paul  to  condemn  certain  false 
teachers  who  have  appeared  amon»  them,  and  the 
apostle  duly  replies.  Ephraim,  in  liis  commentary 
on  St.  Paul  (given  in  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  N.T.  K.  ii. 
695  ff.),  already  noticed  that  the  false  doctrine  is 
that  taught  by  the  school  of  Bardesanes,  who  lived 
from  A.D.  155  to  223.  The  letters  are  accordingly 
in  all  probability  a  product  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
directed  against  the  school  in  question.  They 
were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Usher,  1644, 
(Sylloge  Annotat.  p.  29),  from  an  imperfect  Arm. 
MS ;  then  in  1736  Winston  published  a  Gr.  and 
Lat.  transl.  from  a  complete  MS.  The  Arm.  text 
was  printed  by  Zolirab  in  1805.  The  commentary 
of  Ephraim  on  St.  Paul  (where  our  Epp.  follow 
2  Co)  was  printed  from  an  Arm.  MS  of  A.D.  999  at 
Venice  in  1836.  At  last,  in  1890,  Berger  discovered 
at  Milan  a  Latin  MS  of  the  Bible  ('saec.  x.  ut 
videtur ')  containing  our  two  Epp.  (after  He),  and 
a  second  Lat.  MS  (saec.  xiii. )  has  been  discovered  at 
Laon  by  Bratke,  where  the  Epp.  come  after  the 
Apoc.  and  Cath.  Epp.  The  text  of  the  Milan  MS 
is  given  in  ThL,  1892,  p.  7  ff.,  that  of  the  Laon  MS 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  586  ff.  The  existence  in  a 
Latin  version  of  letters  known  only  to  Syrian  and 
Armenian  tradition,  and  whicli  have  left  no  trace  in 
Greek  Christian  literature,  is  not  as  j^et  explained. 
See  Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  altchrist.  Lit.  i.  37  fi".  ; 
Carrifere  et  Berger,  Corresp.  Apocr.  de  S.  P.  ct  des 
Corinthiens,  1891  ;  Vetter,  D.  apokr.  3  Korinfhcr- 
6rte/(Tiib.),  1894  ;  also  in  Th.  Qnartahchrift  (1895) 
iv.  ;  Zahn  (uhisup.,  maintains  that  the  corrositond- 
ence  conies  from  the  lost  Acta  Pauli),  PEK-  xi. 
378  ;  Julicher  in  ThL.  1889,  p.  164. 

LiTERATURB. — For  works  on  both  Epistles  see  previous  article. 
On  2  Co  only,  Einmerling  (Commentary),  182:1;  Fritzscho,  De 
loeit  nonnuHia,  1824  ;  Burger,  1860;  Klopper,  Untrrmrhnnqi^n, 
1869,  Kommentar,  1874  (important);  Watte  (in  .SjMaJci-r'g 
Comm.).  1881  (excellent) ;  Denney  (in  Expositor'g  liible),  1894 ; 
Lisco,  EnUUhung  d.  2  Kor. -bribes,  1896 ;  Drescher  in  SK  (1897) 


pp.  4»-lll.    Other  works  as  quoted  in  the  liody  of  the  above 

irt'cie.  A.  Robertson. 

CORMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  AV  for  two 
Heb.  words,  nhtij  kd'ath  (see  Pelican),  and  ti^i^ 
shdldk,  KarapdKTTjS,  merqnlns. 

Shdldk  occurs  only  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
(Lv  IPJ,  Dt  14"),  with  no  context  to  assist  in 
determining  its  meaning  except  its  a.ssociation 
with  kd'ath.  From  its  etymology  it  should  be  a 
plunging  bird.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  it  is 
enhanced  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of 
the  LXX  rendering  KarapaKTri^,  which  is  also  a 
plunging  bird.  Tristram  is  inclined  to  the  render- 
ing of  AV,  which  is  also  that  of  RV,  saying  that 
the  cormorant,  PJuilacrocorax  carho,  is  common 
along  the  coast,  coming  up  the  Kishon,  and  visit- 
ing the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  likewise  abundant 
along  the  Jordan.  G.  E.  Post. 

CORN. — In  Jn  12^  '  a  com  of  wheat,'  we  have 
a  solitary  instance  of  'corn'  used  for  a  particle. 
The  AV  went  back  for  it  to  Wyclif,  intermediate 
versions  having  '  the  wheat  corn,'  except  Rheims, 
'the  graine  of  wheat,'  which  RV  ('a  grain  of 
wheat')  adopts.  It  is  the  earliest  meaning  of 
the  word  '  corn.'  Cf.  Jewel,  On  Thess.  (1611),  '  We 
must  understand  this  authoritie  with  a  corn  of  salt 
(cum  qrano  salis),  otherwise  it  may  bee  vnsauorie ' ; 
and  Hall  (1656),  Occas.  Med.  11,  'He,  that  cannot 
make  one  spire  of  grass,  or  com  of  sand,  will  yet 
be  framing  of  worlds.'  The  Gr.  is  kokkos,  every- 
where else  tr^  'grain.'  J.  Hastings. 

CORN  (|n  ddgdn,  a-lros,  frugcs).—T\\e  generic  (?) 
name  for  the  cereal  grains.  Those  cultivated  in 
Bible  lands  are  :  Wheat,  nan  hittdh,  the  same  as 
the  Arab,  hintah.  The  Arab.,  with  its  usual 
wealth  of  names  for  familiar  objects,  has  also  burr 
and  komh  for  wheat.  Barley,  n-y;^'  seOrdh.  The 
Arab,  for  this  grain  is  shri'ir.  Vetch,  n-^os  kusse- 
meth,  called  in  AV  (Ex  9=*^,  Is  28^5)  ryej  \tzk"4^) 
Jitches.  The  kirsenneh  of  the  Arab,  is  a  modified 
form,  with  n  substituted  for  to,  and  r  inserted. 
This  grain  is  Vicia  Ervilia,  L.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East.  Fitches,  nyj?  kezah  (Is 
28^-^),  the  seeds  of  the  nutmeg  flower,  Nigella 
sativa,  L.,  which  is  known  in  the  E.  as  el-hfibbat 
es-saudd,  the  black  seed,  or  habbat  el-baraknt,  the 
seed  of  blessing.  This  seed,  which  has  carminative 
properties,  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  loaves  of 
bread.  Millet,  \n-\  dohan  (Ezk  4**),  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Arab,  dukhn,  Panicmn  miliaccum,  L., 
also  3Iilium  Italicum,  L.  Beans,  Vis  p6l,  Arab. 
ful.  Lentils,  cx^v.  'addshim,  Arab.  'ados.  Pulse, 
D'j;iT  zcro'hn  (Dn  l''-- '"),  seeds,  probably  refers  to 
edible  seeds  in  general,  corresponding  to  the  Arab. 
kutniyah,  plur.  katdni,  which  includes  not  only  the 
le^minous  seeds  which  we  know  as  pulse,  but 
millet,  etc.  ;  but  excludes  wheat.  Rye,  as  above 
stated,  is  an  incorrect  rendering  for  vetch,  and  is 
not  otherwise  mentioned  in  Scripture,  nor  culti- 
vated in  the  Holy  Land.  Oats,  also,  are  not  men- 
tioned nor  cultivated. 

Corn  of  all  kinds  is  carried  in  sheaves  from  the 
harvest-fieltls  on  asses,  mules,  horses,  or  camels.  It 
is  threshed  by  the  nauraj  or  mavraj  (Heb.  m6rag), 
and  winnowed,  and  stored  in  eartlien,  barrel-shaped 
receptacles  or  oblong  bins  in  the  houses  (2  S  4*), 
or  in  pits  under  the  fioor  (2  S  17'"),  or  in  store- 
houses (2  Ch  32^).  It  is  now  often  stored  in 
underground  chambers,  with  domed  roofs,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  an  opening  to  introduce  the  corn 
and  remove  it.  These  chambers,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  ex})ected,  are  dry  and  free  from 
vermin.  They  are  sometimes  excavated  in  the  rock, 
at  other  times  in  a  sort  of  soft  marl  called  huw- 
wdrah. 
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The  com  is  liable  to  mildew,  p]rr  yerdk6n  (the 
equivalent  of  the  Arab,  i/erakdn,  which  means 
jaundice),  and  blasting,  i  s^  shiddd,ph6n  (1  K  8"), 
caused  by  the  hot  and  -withering  east  wind  (Hos 
13",  Jon  4*).  When  the  com  was  bumed  by  care- 
lessness, restitution  was 'enjoined  (Ex  22*).  Also 
if  the  com  land  was  made  pasture  ground  for  flocks 
other  than  those  of  the  owners  of  the  land  (Ex  22*). 

Palestine  exported  com  in  Solomon's  time  (2  Ch 
210. U)  ajjrt  in  Ezekiel's  (Ezk  27").  Even  now  it 
exports  some  com,  although  its  imports  of  grain 
exceed  its  exports.  See  further  under  Barley, 
Wheat,  etc.  G.  E.  Post. 

CORNELIUS  (Kopirr^Xtoj).— A  centurion  in  the 
garrison  of  Caesarea  (Ac  10*).  He  was  probably 
an  Italian,  the  Italian  Cohort  (cf.  Blass  ad  loc.), 
being  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  companies 
locally  enrolled,  while  his  name  is  pure  Roman, 
having  been  home  by  the  Scipios  and  Sulla.  In 
Ac  10  he  flits  across  the  line  of  apostolic  history, 
being  brought,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
mutually  supplementary  visions,  into  contact  with 
St.  Peter,  and  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Church.  According  to  a  later  tradition  he  founded 
a  church  at  Caesarea,  while  another  legend  makes 
him  bishop  of  Scamandros.  The  baptism  of  C. 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  first  step 
in  the  admission  of  the  uncircumcised  into  the 
Church ;  but  before  this  can  be  definitely  main- 
tained, we  should  have  to  assume  that  the 
events  related  in  Ac  S-11  are  narrated  chrono- 
logically. The  eunuch's  baptism  by  Philip  (8*), 
that  of  C.  by  St.  Peter  (10**),  and  the  admission  of 
the  Greeks  (RV)  at  Antioch  (11»),  may  all  have 
occurred  coincidently,  or  in  any  order  ;  the  events 
are  dovetailed  into  each  other  without  any  neces- 
sary implication  of  historical  sequence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  eunuch  was  circumcised, 
though  he  was  probably  a  proselyte  of  the  -wider 
class  (proselytes  of  the  Gate) ;  while  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch  may  also  have  belonged  to  this  class. 
But  C,  too,  is  described  as  (po^ovuevos  rbv  0e6y,  the 
regular  phrase  in  Ac  for  such  proselytes  (Ramsay, 
St.  Paul,  p.  43),  though  Renan  (The  Apostles, 
ch.  xi. )  says  he  was  not  a  proselyte  in  any  degree 
whatever.  Now,  if  C.  was  a  proselyte,  the  question 
regarding  the  admission  of  the  unmitigated  heathen 
still  remained,  since  the  apostles  could  hardly  wish 
to  make  the  door  of  the  Church  narrower  than  thatof 
tlie  Synagogue.  Some  have  therefore  conjectured 
that  St.  Peter  simply  gave  C.  a  standing  in  the 
Church  similar  to  tliat  which  he  had  in  the  Syna- 
gogue (see  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  103  f.); 
others,  that  his  ease  was  passed  as  an  exceptional  one 
( Ramsay).  St.  Peter,  however,  according  to  Ac  1 1**-, 
uses  it  as  a  true  precedent,  though,  had  it  been 
accepted  as  such,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
subsequent  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  15)?  Arguing 
from  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  was 
blamed,  not  for  admitting  the  Gentiles,  but  for 
eating  with  them,  Pfleiderer  (Urchristentum, 
Apostelgeschichte)  holds  that  the  case  of  C.  is  given 
to  show  the  cessation  of  ceremonial  exclnsiveness 
from  the  Jeici.sh  standpoint.  But  if  so,  it  is 
strange  to  find  St.  Peter  later  on  (Gal  2'^-)  hesi- 
tating about  this  very  point.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a,  priori  unlikely  that  a  terse  writer  like  St.  Luke 
would  have  bestowed  such  pains  upon  anything 
but  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  which  the 
relaxing  of  Jewish  exclnsiveness  could  hardly  have 
appeared  to  him — a  Gentile — to  be.  We  may, 
therefore,  most  safely  infer  that  he  looked  on  the 
baptism  of  C.  as  an  all-important  step  in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles,  while  a  long  advance  still 
remained  to  be  made.  A.  Grieve. 


CORNER-STONE  (in  Job  38«  .tj?  i;k,  MOoi  yupituos, 
in  Jer  51  (Gr.  28)"  njr^  j^k,  Xidot  «i  ywpiaf). — The 
comer -stones  of  importajit  buildings,  such  as 
palaces  or  temples,  were  sometimes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ornate  and  costly  description,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  With  the  view  of  giving 
greater  strength  to  the  two'  walls  which  they 
connected,  they  were  generally  arranged  length- 
ways and  endways  alternately,  or  a  single  angular 
stone  might  be  inserted  at  the  comer  (Layard,  A'in. 
ii.  254). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  OT  where  comer- 
stones  are  spoken  of,  which  are  of  primary  import- 
ance because  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  NT. 
These  are  Is  28"  'Behold  I  lay  in  Zion,'  etc.,  and 
Ps  118^  'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,' 
etc.  The  first  is  quoted  in  1  P  2*  and  underlies 
Eph  2^,  in  both  of  which  \i6oi  iKpoywvidios  repre- 
sents .TJ5  (2K  of  Is  28*^  (On  the  unusual  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  verse  see  Davidson's  Heb.  Syntax, 
p.  37.)  The  second  is  quoted  in  Mt  21*^,  Mk  12i», 
Lk  2ff",  Ac  4",  and  1  P  2'.  Here  instead  of 
n?s  I3K  we  find  ni?  vin,  answering  to  i:e<^XTj  fuvlas, 
'  head  of  the  corner.'    In  Ps  144*-  a  different  word 

occurs,  nrij  (Syr.   {Zuoi ),   which    in    Zee   9"  is 

X 

applied  to  the  comers  of  the  altar.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  above  psalm  coTnex-stones  (accepted 
by  both  AV  and  RV)  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
Sept.  has  simply  KeKoXkumffftiyai,  Aq.  wj  iriy^ia, 
Symm.  Cn  ywwiai.  KeKofffjiJifiivan,  Vulg.  quasi  anguli. 
Gesenius  understands  the  word  of  '  comer-co/umiw 
beautifully  carved,'  or  of  Caryatides.  Kautzsch, 
who  in  all  the  other  OT  passages  offers  the 
rendering  Eckstein,  has  here  EeJoMulen.  In  all 
the  NT  passages  Weizsacker  gives  Eckstein, 
rightly  treating  'comer-stone'  and  'head  of  the 
comer '  as  synonymous  expressions. 

As  to  Is  'M^^,  Driver  [Isaiah^,  p.  52)  finds  in  the 
prophet's  language  an  allusion  to  the  huge  and 
costly  foundation  stones  of  the  temple  (1  K  5"), 
the  prominent  thought  of  the  passage  being  that 
of  the  permanent  element  in  Zion  (the  theocracy  or 
the  Davidic  dynasty).  It  is  easy  to  understand 
St.  Peters  application  of  the  words.  (Cf.  Delitzsch, 
Isaiah,  new  ed.  vol.  iL  p.  9. )  Similarly,  the  expres- 
sions used  of  Israel  in  Ps  118**  were  readily  trans- 
ferred to  Christ.  The  figure  of  Eph  2^*  is  well 
explained  by  Grimm  (C'lacis,  s.  dKpoywria2os).  As 
the  comer-stone  is  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a 
building,  holding  two  walls  together  and  support- 
ing the  superstructure,  so  Christ  unites  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  is  the  support  of  the  Church.  The 
additional  thought  ot  1  P  2*  can  be  without 
violence  derived  from  the  same  figure.  As  one 
recklessly  turning  the  comer  of  a  building  may 
stumble  over  the  comer-stone,  so,  while  some  find  in 
Christ  their  support,  others  stumble  at  Him  and 
perish.  (Cf.  Alford  and  Ellicott  on  Eph  2'-*.)  For 
various  superstitions  and  religious  rites  connected 
with  the  corner-stone,  comp.  Trumbull,  Threshold 
Covenant,  22,  51,  55,  and  see  Fouxdatiox. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

CORNET.— See  Music. 

CORONATION.— Only 2  Mac  4»  'the  coronation  of 
king  Ptolemeus  Philometor,'  AYm  '  enthronizing ' 
(Rawlinson  in  Speakers  Corn.  '  inthronization '), 
RV  '  enthronement.' 

The  Greek  rk  rpmrtzxUui  is  foond  only  here,  and  its  mfaming 
is  doabtfoL  It  has  been  identified,  as  by  BlsseU  in  loc,  with  ii 
s-MrrasAirMc,  the  'dont  Seat'  (AY  'highest  room')  at  a  feast, 
tibkii  occurs  Ut  23fi,  Mk  1S?>,  Lk  80*",  and  Lk  U^■S,  elsewhere 
only  in  eccles.  writers.  But  cod.  A  (foH  by  Swete)  has  s-^wr*- 
xxi.ria  in  otiT  passage,  '  a  first  assembly,'  whence  Luther's  ertten 
RHehttag.  J.  HaSTIXGS. 


CORNER.— See  Agriculture. 


CORPSE,  from  Lat.  corpus,  is  in  earliest  Eng.  a 
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body,  living  *  or  dead,  and  la  so  found  as  late  as 
1707.  Hence  'dead  corpses,'  2  K  19^=  Is  37=*,  as 
in  Fuller,  Holy  War,  iv.  27,  'the  cruditie  of  a 
dead  corpse.'  liV  retains  'dead  corpses'  because 
of  the  Heb.  (cno  onj?)  of  which  it  is  a  literal 
translation.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CORRECT,  CORRECTION.— Both  vb.  and  subst. 
are  used  in  the  (nearly)  obsol.  sense  of  chastise- 
ment, and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other.  Thus 
Jer  10-"  '  O  LOKD,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment ; 
not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing ' ; 
and  Sir  16^^  '  As  his  mercy  is  great,  so  is  his  cor- 
rection also '  (?Xe7Xos).  In  Job  37^^  the  Heb.  is  *a 
rod  '  (0??*)  as  it  is  tr**  in  2P.  The  Heb.,  however, 
is  generally  nijiD  m^sdr  (or  vb.  no;),  a  word  very 
characteristic  of  Pr,  in  AV  most  freq.  tr^  '  instruc- 
tion,' but  RV  prefers  'correction,  though  not 
consistently.  In  He  12®  rraiSeim??  is  tr**  by  a  verb, 
AV  '  which  corrected  us,'  RV  '  to  chasten  us  '  (as 
the  vb.  waiSeiju  is  tr'*  in  v.^") ;  but  the  same  w^ord  is 
rendered  in  Ro  2-'"  AV  '  an  instructor,'  RV  '  a 
corrector.'  In  2  Ti  3^®  Scripture  is  said  to  be  pro- 
fitable for  'correction.'  The  Eng.  Avord  prob. 
means  '  chastening  '  (if  not  '  chastisement,'  Wyclif 
has  '  to  chastise  '),  and  this  is  prob.  the  meaning  of 
the  Gr.  iira.vbpd(j}<ns,  which  occurs  only  here  in  NT, 
though  in  the  classics  it  is  common  for  '  amend- 
ment.' J.  Hastings. 

CORRUPT.— In  older  English  'corrupt'  (audits 
derivatives)  had  the  meaning  of  destroy,  consume, 
and  in  that  sense,  not  in  the  sense  of  taint,  it  is 
most  freq.  in  AV.  Thus  Mt  e^"  '  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt '  (d<^av/f6i,  '  causes  to  disappear,' 
RV  'doth  consume');  Lk  12^  'neither  moth 
corrupteth'  (5ia<(>&€ip€i,  RV  '  destroyeth ') ;  Ja  5- 
'  Your  riches  are  corrupted '  {<Ti(xr)ire).  Corrupter  : 
Is  1*  '  children  that  are  corrupters  '  (RV  '  that  deal 
corruptly'),  but  the  Heb.  (n'n'nya  du|)  means 
'sons  that  deal  or  act  corruptly.'  Corrupt  as 
participial  adj..  Job  17^  'My  breath  is  c'  (n^?n,  RV 
'my  spirit  is  consumed') ;  Eph  4-^  'c.  ace' to  the 
deceitful  lusts'  (</>^et/36;itevoj'  =  ' morally  decaying,  on 
the  way  to  final  ruin ' — Moule).  Corruptible  : 
Wis  19-^  '  the  flesh  of  c.  living  things '  {eiKpedfyrwv 
f((/wv)  ;  Ro  1^  '  c.  man,'  i.e.  lial)le  to  decay,  mortal 
(^6apr6s) ;  1  Co  Q'-"  '  a  c.  cro\\Ti,'  referring  to  the 
garland  of  bay  leaves  with  which  the  victors  in  the 
games  were  crowned,  and  which  soon  went  to 
decay.  Corruption  :  Ps  16^"  '  Neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  c'  (RVm  correctly  'the 
pit,'  nn^,  LXX  diaipdopd,  whence  Ac  2^  13^);  Ro  8^1 
'the  bondage  of  c'  {SovXeia  rrjs  <f)9opas,  'the  state 
of  subjection  or  thraldom  to  dissolution  and  decay' 
— Sanday-Headlam,  in  loc. 

There  is  an  obsol.  meaning  of  '  <iorc\y^V = adulter aJte,  of  which 
Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  has  found  two  examples :  Act  23  Elizab.  c.  8, 
8  4  (1581),  '  Everye  Person  and  Persons  that  shall  corrupt  the 
Honny  .  .  .  with  any  deceyptfuU  myxture,  shall  forfevte  the 
Barrell';  and  View  Penal  Laws,  244  (1697),  'If  any  .  .  .  Vintners 
shall  Corrupt  or  Adulterate  any  Wine.'  Of  this  rare  usage 
there  is  an  instance  in  AV,  2  Co  2i7  '  For  we  are  not  as  many, 
which  corrupt  the  word  of  God.'  This  trn  is  a  change  from 
that  of  the  Rhemish  Bible  'adulterating,'  which  again  re- 
sembles Wyclif's  '  for  we  ben  not  as  many  that  don  avouterie 
(= adultery)  bi  the  word  of  god.'  The  Gr.  verb  (xttrvXiCai  from 
xirniXof,  a  vintner,  huckster,  Is  122,  gir  2629)  signifies  to  make 
money  by  trading,  esp.  by  trading  basely  in  anything ;  and 
some  prefer  that  more  common  meaning  here  ;  hence  Tindale's 
tr"  'many  .  .  .  which  choppe  and  ohaimge  with  the  word  of 
God,'  folH  by  Oranmer.  But  as  such  hucksters  sought  to  in- 
crease their  gain  by  adult«ratiiig  their  goods  (the  reference  is 
esp.  to  wine)  the  word  came  to  mean  '  adulterate,'  and  is  taken 
in  that  sense  by  most  here. 

In  2  K  23i»  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  called,  on 
account  of  the  '  high  places '  which  Solomon  built 

*  T.  Adams  (quoted  by  Davies,  Bible  English,  p.  161)  speaks 
of  those  to  whom  'orchards,  fishponds,  parks,  warrens,  and 
whatsoever  may  yield  pleasurable  stutting  to  the  corpse,  is  a 
very  heaven  upon  earth.' — Senruma  (Pur.  Divines),  i.  276. 


there,  or,  rather,  turned  to  idolatrous  uses,  '  tlie 
mount  of  corruption'  (RVra  'destruction';  Heb. 
n'^i'Tirryy,  LXX  rb  opos  roD  MoaodO,  Vulg.  mons 
offensionis,  whence  the  name  of  a  part  of  Olivet 
in  later  Christian  Avritings  'Mount  oi  Offence.'  See 
Olives,  Mount  of.  J.  Hastings. 

CORRUPTION  (usual  rendering  of  nnr,  Sia<f>eopd, 
fdopd)  has  in  OT  only  a  literal  and  physical  mean- 
ing, though  the  verb  is  also  emblematical  and 
moral  (Gn  6^1,  Jg  2i»,  Dn  2»),  In  profane  Gr.  both 
(pdopd  and  Sia<f>0opd  bear  the  physico-moral  sense  of 
sensual  corruption  (Xen.  Ajiol.  19  ;  Plut.  2.  712^) ; 
and  5ia.<p6opd,  the  more  strictly  moral  corruption 
of  bribery  (Arist.  Rhet.  i.  12.  8).  Both  the  verbs 
are  used  of  bribery  and  also  of  the  degradation 
of  the  judgment  (/Esch.  Ag.  932),  the  prefer- 
ence bein^,  both  in  class.  Greek  and  in  LXX,  for 
5ia<l)delpu  in  the  moral  region.  In  NT  dia<pdopd 
(six  times)  denotes  only  physical  decomjx>sition 
and  decay  (Ac  2=*^  13*^'*^),  while  4>dopd  stands  in 
2  p  14  212. 19^  jude  10,  Gal  G*,  Ro  8^i,  for  the  natural 
decay  of  the  world,  the  imreasoning  animals,  or 
the  flesh,  as  emblematic  of  the  immoral,  sin  bein" 
behind  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  body  and 
nature  generally  (2  P  l\  Ro  8-' ;  cf.  Gn  3'"-  ^\ 
fettering  free  development  and  keeping  the  creation 
in  slavery  (Ro  8^^).  Both  verbs  (with  a  balance  in 
favour  of  (pOelpw)  are  used  morally  without  any 
medium  of  metaphor  (1  Ti  6',  1  Co  15^,  Rev  19^ 
Judeio,  2  Co  IP).  In  Gal  6»  (of  the  flesh  reap 
(pdopdv  ...  of  the  .spirit  reap  fwrjf  aluviov)  tpOopa 
is  antithetical  to  eternal  life  and  all  that  is  therein 
contained.  But  while  (f>6opd  in  this  connexion  in- 
cludes the  moral  deatli,  which  is  the  lowest  depth 
of  moral  deterioration  and  decay,  and  the  kindred 
verbs  mean  not  only  to  7)ux.ke  loorse,  but  also  to 
destroy  (5ia<p$£lpo)  in  NT  only  in  two  passages. 
Rev  8*  lli« ;  <t>e€lpo}  perhaps  in  three,  1  Co  3'', 
2  P  2^-,  Jude  1"),  there  is  nothing  in  NT  usage 
which  involves  the  substitution  of  annihilation, 
literal  destruction  of  spirit,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  miserable  and  penal  existence  which,  according 
to  later  OT  ideas  and  the  more  definite  Jewish 
views  in  NT  times,  was  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  (Cf.  for  the  general 
misery  of  after  existence,  Job  14-"^ ;  penal  for  the 
wicked,  Ps  9" ;  the  righteous  rescued  from  it,  Ps  16'" ; 
climax  for  both  in  resurrection,  Dn  12'' ;  Jewish 
idea  of  Hades  in  NT  times,  Lk  16^,  Fs-Sol 
W  15"  162,  Enoch  63i».  '  In  the  Talra.,  Sheol  has 
become  synonymous  with  Gehenna.  Weber,  L.  d.  T. 
326''.'  Charles,  Enoch,  p.  69.)  The  corrupted  state 
of  the  moral  functions.  Drought  to  a  kind  of  com- 
pletion (cf.  perfect  participle  Sie<pdapfidvoi),  may  l>e 
already  reached  in  this  life  (1  Ti  6';  cf.  2  (^o  IF, 
2  P  212,  Eph  422),  J  Massie. 

COS  (Kwj). — An  island  off  theCarian  coast,  nearly 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  Ceramic  ^ulf,  very 
fertile  (producing  ointments,  wheat,  wines,  and, 
above  all,  silk),  famous  for  its  rich  and  comfortable 
country  life  and  the  beauty  and  character  of  its 
people,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  at  its  eastern 
end.  It  was  one  of  the  six  Dorian  colonies.  Its 
famous  temple  of  /Esculapius  was  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  medical  schools  in 
Greece,  adorned  especially  by  the  genius  of  Hippo- 
crates in  the  5th  century.  Amid  the  bu.sy  and 
frequent  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  ^-Egean 
cities  and  the  SjTian  and  Egyp.  coasts,  which  existed 
for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (336-321),  C,  which  lay  on  the  path  of  all 
ships  engaged  in  that  trade,  S.  of  ]Siiletus  and 
Samos,  and  N.  of  Rhodes  (Ac  21' ;  Lucan,  viii. 
243  f.  ;  Livy,  xxxvii.  16),  became  a  place  of  great 
importance  and  wealth.  In  the  3rd  cent.  C. 
clung  closely  to  the   Egyp.    kings ;   but  in  the 
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2nd  cent,  it  was  a  good  deal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rhodes,  and  like  it  a  staunch  aUy  of 
Rome.  It  is  uncertain  whether  C.  wa.s  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Rom.  pro>'ince  Asia  in  B.C.  129  along 
with  the  rest  of  Caria  (which  see) ;  it  had  always 
the  dignity  of  a  free  city  (see  Chios)  as  a  reward 
for  its  faithful  alliance  ;  and  this  perhaps  implied 
a  position  of  approximate  autonomy  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  when  C.  became  definitely  a  part 
of  the  province  (after  the  death  or  deposition  of 
the  tyrant  Xicias).  It  suffered  from  earthquakes 
in  B.C.  6,  under  Pius  (A.D.  138-161),  and  in  A-.D. 
554  (Agathias,  p.  98,  gives  a  vi\-id  description  of 
the  latter).  There  is  a  famous  plane  tree  of  great 
size  and  age  in  the  square  of  the  modem  city, 
declared  by  tradition  to  be  over  2000  years  old. 
•  From  its  Syrian  and  Alexandrian  trading  con- 
nexion, C.  was  one  of  the  great  Jewish  centres  in 
the  -'Egean.  In  B.C.  139-138  the  Romans  wrote  to 
its  government  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mac 
15^ ;  see  Caria).  The  position  of  G.  natur- 
ally made  it  one  of  the  great  banking  and  financial 
centres  of  the  E.  commercial  world ;  and  the 
treasure  of  Cleopatra,  which  Mithridates  seized  in 
B.C.  87,  is  thought  by  Rayet  to  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Jewish  bankers  of  C,  as  certainly  were 
the  800  talents  (£192,000)  belonging  to  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  Mithridates  also  seized  there 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2).  In  B.C.  49,  C.  Fannius, 
governor  of  the  province  Asia,  wrote  to  the  Coans 
urging  them  to  observe  the  decree  of  the  Rom. 
Senate,*  and  provide  for  the  safe  passage  of  Jewish 
pilgrims  through  C.  (which  lay  on  their  route) 
to  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  15).  The  poet 
Meleager,  who  lived  in  C.  in  that  century,  com- 

f>lains  that  his  mistress  deserted  him  for  a  Jewish 
over  (Ep.  83,  Ant  hoi.  Gr.  v.  160).  Herod  the  Great 
was  a  benefactor  of  the  Coans ;  and  the  inscription 
of  a  statue  to  his  son  Herod  the  Tetrarch  has  been 
found  at  Cos. 

LiTEEATTRK. — Strabo,  p.  657  f.  The  latest  and  best  account  is 
by  Paton  and  Hicks,  Jrueriptiom  of  Cog ;  Rayet,  Memoire  tur 
rUe  de  Kos  (eztr.  de*  arehive*  dt*  misHons,  iii.  3);  Dubois,  De 
Co  iii*ula ;  Roes,  Jieiten  naeh  Ko».  u.g.w.,  and  his  Reisen  avf 
d^n  ffrieeh.  Itueln,  iL  pp.  86-92,  iii.  pp.  126-139,  are  ^so  usefuL 
A  list  of  other  works  is  given,  Paton-Hicks,  p.  ix. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
COSAM  (KwffdM)— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3»). 
See  Genealogy. 

COSMOGONY. — I.  Two  cosmogonies  or  narratives 
of  creation  confront  us  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  The  first,  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  a  part  of  the  document 
P,  belonging  to  the  early  post-exUic  period  ;  while 
the  second,  contained  in  Gn  2*'*'%  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Jahwistic  document  (J),  re<lacted  in 
the  pre-exUic  period,  and  therefore  earlier  than 
the  first. 

(A)  The  First  Creation-  Nareattve.— The 
writer  t  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (Gn  11-2**)  set  before  himself  the  task  of 
giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  origins  of 
Israel's  histoiy.  '  It  was  his  purpose  to  show 
that  the  theocracy  which  became  historically 
realized  in  Israel  as  hierocracy  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  creation  of  the  world'  (Holzinger). 
To  his  consciousness  Israel  and  Israel's  sacerdotal 
institutions  stand  central  to  the  great  movement 
of  history,  and  he  consistently  works  out  this 
grandiose  conception  to  its  ultimate  origins.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  unfolds  the  narrative  in  successive 
gradations,  the  scope  of  which  narrows  from  the 

*  The  decree  is  erroneously  termed  by  some  modem  autho- 
rities an  edict  of  Julius  Caesar. 

t  The  work  of  this  writer  constitutes  the  fundamental  docu- 
ment of  the  larger  work,  P,  hence  called  by  Holzinger,  Pg  (g= 
Grnndichrift),  by  Wellhausen,  Q.  A  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  specialities  of  langruage  and  style  of  this  docu- 
ment may  be  found  in  Holzingers  Hexateuch,  pp.  335-354. 


universal  to  the  particular  as  it  passes  from  heaven 
and  earth  to  Adam,  from  Adam  to  Noah,  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  and,  lastly,  from  Abraham  to 
Israel  and  his  descendants.  Beginning  each  sec- 
tion we  find  an  enumeration  of  Tdledoth  or 
'  generations.'  First  we  have  the  T6l6d6th  of  the 
universe  (heaven  and  earth)  of  which  Gtod  is  the 
Creator,  then  of  man  (Adam),  then  of  Noah,  then 
of  Abraham.  "We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  the  pre- 
human stages  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  First 
Creation  Story.  The  week  of  seven  days  forms  a 
calendar  into  which  the  different  successive  stages 
of  the  work  of  creation  are  divided.  The  creation 
of  man  forms  the  climax  and  conclusion  of  the 
work  on  the  sixth  day,  while  the  close  of  the 
narrative  describes  the  seventh  or  day  of  rest,  when 
J"  ceased  from  His  creation-work. 

Firgt  day  (Gn  11-5).  Light  created  amid  the  waste  and  void 
of  the  primal  chaos.    Division  of  day  and  night. 

Second  day  (w.6-8).  Creation  of  the  firmament,  dividing  the 
upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Third  day  (w>i3).    Dry  land  and  seas  formed.    V^etation. 

Fourth  day  (w.i*-i9X    Heavenly  bodies  created. 

lyth  day  (w. 20-23).  Waters  swarm  with  li\Tng  creatures — 
fljing  things,  monsters  of  the  deep,  reptiles  and  birds  created. 

Sixth  day  (w.**^).  Creation  of  land  animals — cattle,  rep- 
tiles, wild  b^sts.  Man  fashioned  in  di%lne  image  and  placed 
as  head  and  lord  of  created  things. 

SetetUh  day  (21-3).    Sabbath  of  divine  rest 

(B)  The  Second  Creation  Narrative  is  the 
JahwLstic  account  contained  in  Gn  2*"*"^,  and  follows 
immediately  upon  the  preceding.  It  belongs  to 
an  earlier  document,  composed  during  the  national 
and  pre-exilic  period  of  Hebrew  lile,  before  the 
Jewish  nation  became  merged  in  an  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  at  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  patri- 
archal story,  which  clustered  around  certain  sacred 
spots,  were  still  vivid.  Religious  conceptions  were 
then  simple  and  concrete,  and  the  representations 
of  God  were  strongly  anthropomorphic.  The  in- 
terests of  the  writer  are  national  and  human. 
Not  a  priestly  system,  but  a  people,  is  the  centre 
of  his  universe.  Moreover,  his  thought  moves 
along  the  lines  of  prophetic  rather  than  priestly 
ideas.  Accordingly,  the  creation  of  man  plays  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  Jahwistic  cos- 
mogony. We  hear  nothing  of  moon  and  stars 
to  regiiilate  festival  seasons,  but  of  plants  and 
animals.  Nor  is  man's  position  made  so  distinct 
from  that  of  animated  nature  around  him  (cf. 
Wellhausen,  Prolegg.'-  p.  323). 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  have  the 
Jahwistic  cosmogony  complete,  and  the  abrupt 
introduction  to  v.*  y\  r»jr  h'z]  suggests  that  some- 
thing between  w.*  and  *  has  been  omitted  by 
the  redactor,  and  perhaps  also  between  ^  and  ', 
either  because  it  repeated  or  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  preceding  creation  narrative.  The 
succession  of  circumstantial  clauses  in  \-v.*  and  * 
certainly  presents  an  interesting  parallel  to  Gn  1-. 
But  what  we  actually  possess  of  the  Jahwistic 
cosmogony  in  the  biblical  record  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  work  of  P.  Vv.*  and  *  in  extemjJ 
form  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  'New 
Babylonian  version  of  the  creation  story,'  dis- 
covered by  Pinches  and  published  in  JEAS  vol. 
xxiii.  (1891)  p.  393  ft". 

'The  sacred  house  of  the  gods  had  not  been 
erected  in  the  Holy  Place, 
No  reed  had  yet  budded,  no  tree  had  been 
formed,'  etc. 

The  dryness  of  the  earth  before  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  mention  of  the  ascending  mist,  the 
creation  of  man,  and  the  description  of  Paradise 
in  which  man  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  woman,  of  wliich  a  special  account  is  given  in 
2'^"'^-,  stand  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  preceding 
post-exilic  cosmogony.     In  language  we  specially 
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note  the  use  of  "vtl  (or  r.^ii)  in  place  of  ki?  in  Gn  1. 
(See  Dillinann's  commentary  for  a  complete  list  of 
divergencies  in  style.) 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  lirst  creation  account.  The  narrative 
in  Gn  V-2**  opens  -with  a  reference  to  a  pre- 
existent  dark  chaos  (tohu  wabOhu).  'In  the  be- 
ginning, when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
eartii — now  the  earth  was  waste  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  over  the  watery  abyss  (Wi6in),  and 
the  breath  of  God  was  brooding  over  the  waters 
—  then  God  said :  Let  there  be  light.'  This 
rendering,  which  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  Dillmann, 
and  Schrader  (following  Kashi),  regards  v.^  as  a 
circumstantial  or  parenthetic  clause.  This  yields 
the  best  construction  as  well  as  meaning,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  opening  of  the  Jahwistic  creation 
account  2'"'-  *• ",  and  also  of  the  Bab.  creation  tablet 
to  be  presently  cited.  All  these  are  curiously 
similar  in  the  form  of  the  opening,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  temporal  clauses. 

How  long  the  pre-existing  waste  and  emptiness 
of  chaos  existed,  and  how  long  the  darkness  pre- 
vailed over  the  primal  waters  oefore  the  quicken- 
ing spirit  or  breath  of  God  brooded  over  its  surface, 
we  do  not  know.  The  remarkable  phrase  in  the 
first  cosmogony,  'the  spirit  (or  breath)  of  God  was 
brooding  over  the  waters,'  is  probably  intended  to 
indicate  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  generating  in- 
fluences that  operated  during  creation  as  grounded 
in  the  divine  spiritual  activity.  That  the  form, 
however,  in  which  this  conception  is  conveyed 
was  suggested  by  ancient  Semitic  cosmogonies,  is 
a  fact  w-liich  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion 
to  confirm. 

The  immediate  cause  of  light,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  is  clearly  indicated  as  the  divine  word 
which  went  forth  as  a  Jiat,  and  it  is  this  divine 
word  regarded  as  an  agent  that  ushers  in  each 
succeeding  act  in  the  divine  drama  of  creation. 
The  creation  of  light  in  itself  involves  a  distinction 
between  light  and  darkness ;  but  the  division  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  in  v.*  implies  that  this 
was  a  division,  not  in  space  but  in  time,  as  the 
context  immediately  shows :  '  and  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night. '  It 
was  therefore  through  the  creation  of  light  that 
the  first  creation-day  was  constituted.  What,  then, 
constituted  the  night  and  what  the  daytime? 
Was  it  the  primal  darkness  of  chaos  that  consti- 
tuted the  night,  to  which  day  succeeded  ?  If  so, 
we  might  compare  the  conception  of  the  first  day 
and  of  the  succeeding  ones  to  the  ecclesiastical 
day  of  Judaism,  which  begins  with  the  darkness 
after  sunset  and  continues  till  the  sunset  which  in- 
augurates the  following  day.  Some  colour  is  given 
to  this  view  by  the  specification  of  evening  before 
the  morning  in  the  concluding  formula  in  describing 
each  stage  of  creation  :  '  and  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning.  .  .  .'  But  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  Dillmann's  Commentary.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  darkness  of  chaos 
lay  entirely  outside  the  reckoning  of  day  and 
night  [properly,  we  might  add,  outside  the  actual 
work  of  divine  creation  here  recorded].  Evening 
first  arises  after  light  has  been  created.  In  fact, 
the  word  from  its  very  etymology  ('ereft,  derived  from 
the  root  3"iy,  in  Assyrian 'erf  6m,  'enter,'  'pass  under'  *) 
implies  that  'day'  had  preceded.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  we  are  reading  a  post-exilic  narrative  in 
which  the  months  of  the  calendar  were  rej^ulated 
by  the  Bab.  system,  which  reckoned  from  Nisan  (a 
name  of  Bab.  orif^in),  would  lead  us  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Bab.  tradition  would  also  affect  the 
reckoning  of  the  day  in  the  creation  account.  Now, 
on  the  testimony  or  Pliny  (HN ii.  79,  cited  by  Del.) 
*  Thus  erib  iamH  in  Assyrian  means  '  sunset.' 


the  Babylonians  reckoned  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunrise.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  crea- 
tion-day was  also  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunrise, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  civil  day. 

Vv.8-8  portray  the  second  day's  creation-work, 
viz,  the  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower 
waters  by  the  formation  of  a  heavenly  firmament 
(Heb.  rdkla)  which  divides  them.  The  Hebrew 
word  Ji"p"3  i)roperly  signifies  something  beaten  or 
hammered  out,*  tairly  represented  by  LXX,  Aq., 
Symm.  arepiu/jLa,  Vufg.  Jirmamentuin.  That  the 
ancient  Greeks  conceived  of  this  vault  as  consisting 
of  burnished  metal  is  shown  by  the  epithets  trtS^oeoi 
(Od.  XV,  329)  and  xt^^^'foj  (//.  xvii.  425;  Pindar, 
Pyth.  X.  42 ;  Nem.  vi.  5)  occurring  in  their  early 
literature.  And  these  conceptions  have  their 
parallels  in  the  language  of  the  OT,  Numerous 
passages  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  Heb. 
Semite  regarded  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault  or  arched 
dome.  In  Job  37^*  it  is  compared  to  a  firm  molten 
mirror,  the  hue  of  which  in  £x  24'"  is  described  as 
resembling  sapphire,  while  from  Am  9*,  Job  26*"- ", 
Pr  8^-  ^  we  gather  the  additional  details  that  this 
solid  compacted  vault  or  arched  dome  was  supported 
on  the  loftiest  mountains  as  pillars  (Job  26").  It 
was  also  provided  with  windows  and  gates  (Gn  7" 
28",  2  K  V- 19,  Ps  78*»).  Above  this  solid  rakia' 
flowed  the  upper  or  heavenly  waters  (v.''),  which 
descended  in  rain  through  these  openings  (Ps  104' 
148^  2  K  7^9).  Dillmann,  from  whose  clear  exposi- 
tion of  these  conceptions  we  have  borrowed,  com- 
pares also  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the 
Avesta,  where  we  likewise  meet  with  this  conception 
of  an  upper  or  heavenly  sea.  Similarly,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  sun -god  Ra  daily 
traverses  the  celestial  waters  in  his  boat.  The 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  also  had  their  con- 
ceptions of  a  deep  which  rolled  over  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  These  we  shall  illustrate  in  some 
measure  from  their  creation-epic.  Cf.  Sayce,  Hib. 
Led.  p.  374 ;  Jensen,  Cosmol.  der  Bab.  p.  254. 

yy_s)-i3  portray  the  work  of  the  third  creative 
day,  which  involves  two  separate  acts  :  (1)  the  crea- 
tion of  dry  land  and  the  segTegation  of  the  waters 
into  seas  ;  (2)  the  creation  of  plants.  According  to 
the  writer  of  2  P  3'  land  was  created  from  water 
by  divine  command.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated 
in  the  biblical  narrative,  which  simply  atfirms 
that  the  waters  were  gathered  together  into  one 
place,  and  that  the  land  thereby  appeared.  But 
from  subsequent  considerations  ana  the  parallels 
from  ancient  religions  which  will  be  cited,  it  will 
appear  that  water  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as 
the  primitive  element  out  of  which  created  things, 
including  land,  emerged,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  conception  underlies  the  first 
creation  narrative,  though  it  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

Yy  14-19  describe  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
creation  of  heavenly  bodies.  Light  in  a  diflused 
form  (liK)  had  been  summoned  into  existence  by 
God's  first  creative  fiat.  How  it  emerged  we  are 
not  told,  but  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
immediate  outflow  of  divine  energy.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  naturally  regarded  purely  from  the 
terrestrial  standpoint.  To  the  naive  conceptions 
of  antiquity  it  was  necessary  that  the  creation  of 
a  firmament  should  have  preceded  that  of  the 
luminaries.  For  these  luminaries  were  placed  on 
or  attached  to  the  firmament  or  solid  vault,  and 
their  courses  prescribed  thereon.      It  should  be 

•  From  the  Hebrew  root  vp"] '  beat*  or  '  stamp '  (hence  extend, 
or  stretch  out)  we  have  an  interesting deri%ative  ]ip-0  pre8er\ed 
in  the  Phoen.  inscriptions  meaning  plate  or  dish.  Cf.  CIS,  Pars 
Prima,  Tom.  i.  p.  107,  No  90— 

'na  -Sd  in'sVo  iSo  jn-  cn  pn  ypio 
(the  gold  plate  (or  bowl)  which  king  Melechjathon,  king  of 
Citium,  gave). 
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observed  that  in  Job  38*""  the  underlying  tradition 
respecting  the  stars  is  very  different.  In  the 
latter  the  stars,  personified  as  '  sons  of  God,'  take 
their  part  in  the  work  of  creation  at  the  beginning, 
and  cry  aloud  with  exultant  strains  (cf.  Jg  5*). 

Passing  over  the  work  of  the  fifth  day  (w. *-*»), 
which  includes  the  creation  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  lite  that  sicarm  in  the  water,  as  well  as  of 
the  flying  creatures,  we  come  to  the  sixth  day 
(vv.**^),  on  which  the  larger  land  animals  as  well 
as  reptiles  and  sea  and  river  monsters  were  created. 
The  creation  of  man  in  the  divine  image  concludes 
t  he  narrative.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
theological  aspects  of  the  parallel  phrases  '  image ' 
{zelem)  and  'likeness'  (demuth),  which  misplaced 
ingenuity  has  separated  by  hard-and-fast  lines  of 
demarcation.*  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
Sk  caveat  against  the  \-iew  recently  propoxmded  by 
Gunkel  in  his  stimulating  work,  5cAo/>/ww^  u.  Chaos, 
p.  lift'.,  who,  in  opp<^tion  to  the  interpretation 
usually  adopted  (sustained  by  Dillmann  and  Well- 
hausen),  which  regards  the  likeness  as  internal 
and  spiritual,  argues  from  a  comparison  of  5^"' 
and  9^*-,  where  the  same  expressions  occur,  that 
the  resemblance  here  refers  to  external  form  or 
shape.  But  such  an  inference  is  altogether  gratuit- 
ous. Though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  some 
ancient  form  of  the  tradition,  or  in  another  con- 
nexion as  5*,  such  terms  as  zelem  might  connote 
external  shape,  such  a  meaning  here  in  relation 
to  God  Ls  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  this  post-exilic  document.  Another  point 
to  which  we  must  refer  is  the  much  discussed  '  let 
us  make  man  .  .  .'  The  plural  is  here  best  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  angels  who  participate  in 
the  work  of  creation  (in  Job  called  '  sons  of  God,' 
and  identified  with  stars  Job  38*"',  cf.  Jg  5^,  and 
elsewhere  called  niK;?,  cf.  1  K  22^).  Such  an  in» 
terpretation  is  sustained  by  Gn  11^  (J)  and  la  6*. 
For  other  explanations  see  Spurrell,  cut  loc. 

III.  In  interpreting  this  first  cosmogony  the 
greatest  difficulties  encounter  us  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  drama  as  it  unfolds  to  us,  and  the 
onlv  means  of  dispelling  the  obscurity  is  a  closer 
antf,  moreover,  a  comparative  study  of  the  Heb. 
Semitic  cosmos.  An  endeavour  will  therefore  be 
made  to  throw  light  on  this  subject  from  the  data 
of  Plicen.  as  well  as  Bab.  mythology,  preserved  for 
us  either  in  Greek  writings  or  upon  inscriptions, 
so  as  to  present  as  clear  and  vivid  a  conception  as 
possible  of  the  ancient  Heb.  cosmos. 

The  Phcen.,  like  the  Heb.  and  the  Bab.  cosmo- 
gony, starts  with  the  conception  of  a  dark  abyss  of 
waters  or  chaos,  called  by  the  Hebrews  ajn  ci.i?i 
'  great  Tehdm '  (Gn  T^M,  or  simply  cin?,  and  by  the 
Babylonians  Tidmat  (Ti^mtu).  According  to  the 
Phoen.  cosmogony  cited  by  Eusebius  {Prctp.  Etang. 
i.  10)  from  Philo  Byblius,  this  watery  material 
was  generated  from  desire  (-rodos)  and  spirit 
{rvevna).  Here  we  find  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  "rh^  n-.  of  Gn  1^,  though  in  the  biblical  cos- 
mogony the  water  is  not  regarded  as  a  product  of 
the  action  of  spirit,  but  appears  to  stand  as  a 
coefficient  with  spirit  of  the  subsequent  generative 
processes.     Now  the  three  clau.ses. 

The  earth  was  waste  and  void. 

And  darkness  wjis  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
(Tehom), 

And  the  breath  (spirit)  of  God  was  brooding 
over  the  waters, 
conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  re- 
gards waste  and  void  (tohu  wabohu),  deep  (T6h6m), 
and  waters,  as  three  epithets  designating  the  same 
thing,  \\z.  the  chaotic  watery  abyss.  Accordingly, 
we  may  infer  that  when  God  entered  upon  the 

*  On  the  distinction  between  image  and  timilitude  among 
Rom.  Cath.  theologians,  see  Xitzs^,  Erang.  Dogmatik,  p. 
•271  ff. 


creative  work  there  was  no  distinction  between 
(a)  day  and  night,  (b)  heaven  and  earth,  (c)  dry 
land  (earth)  and  sea.  All  that  existed  were  (1) 
darkness;  (2)  Teh6m = Tohu  wabohu = waters,  i.e. 
the  chaotic  watery  abyss ;  (3)  the  brooding  spirit 
of  God  materialized  as  air.  (a)  The  first  distinc- 
tion emerges  with  the  creation  of  light,  whereby 
day  is  separated  from  night  (v.*).  (b)  The  second 
distinction  arises  when  the  fiiinament  or  '  heavens ' 
are  formed  (v.*).  (c)  The  third  distinction  was 
effectuated  by  the  separation  of  water  from  land, 
whereby  'dry  land,'  or  'earth'  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  formed. 

The  Teh6m  (nj-j  cin?)  was  no  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination,  or  the  conception  of  some  far  distant 
cosmic  condition,  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Heb- 
rew. Though  it  apparently  assumed  the  latter  char- 
acter in  cosmogonic  narrative,  it  was  also  a  very 
present  and  vivid  reality.  The  accompanying 
diagram  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
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ordinary  conceptions  of  an  ancient  Semite  (whether 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew)  respecting  the  universe  in 
which  he  lived.  The  writer  of  this  article  sketched 
this  outline  from  a  study  of  numerous  OT  passages 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  found  in  Jensen's 
Cosmologie  der  Bab.,  published  in  1890,  a  diagram 
almost  identical  in  character,  descriptive  of  the 
universe  according  to  Bab.  conceptions,  and  based 

Enrely  upon  the  data  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
a  both  we  have  a  heavenly  upper  ocean,  and  in 
both  the  earth  was  conceived  as  resting  upon  a 
vast  water-depth  or  Tfehdm  (called  also  in  Baby- 
lonian apsu).  The  Hebrews  thought  of  the  world 
as  a  disc  (sn,  cf.  Is  40^) ;  and  to  this  earthly  disc 
corresponded  the  heavenly  disc  (also  called  jvi,  cf. 
Job  22",  Pr  8^^).  Beneath  the  earth  rested  the 
unknown  and  mysterious  TehStn  Babbdh  (cf.  the 
language  of  Ps  24=*).  The  flood  not  only  descended 
through  the  windows  of  heaven  (see  above),  but  also 
ascended  from  the  deep  nether  springs,  called 
'  springs  of  the  great  Tehdm '  (Gn  7"  P^),  which 
were  cleft  open.  These  deep  springs  were  accord- 
ingly called  TehSmSth  (Pr  3*),  and  were  believed  to 
communicate  through  the  depths  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  passages  with  the  great  Tehdm  which 
lay  below.  In  a  striking  passage  in  Am  (7*)  the 
prophet  portrays  a  judgment  in  which  the  fire  of 
J"  ^\"ill  devour  this  great  water-depth.  Within  the 
earth  itself  lay  the  realm  of  the  departed,  Shedl  or 
Hades. 

That  mythical  ideasand  personifications  clustered 
round  this  mysteriotis  chaotic  water-depth  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancient   Semites,   is  abundantly 
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shown,  not  only  in  the  legends  of  the  Babylonians, 
preserved  in  their  inscriptions,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  but  also  in  the  references  to  be 
found  in  Heb.  literature.  The  dark  water-depth 
was  represented  as  a  dragon  or  serpent,  and  was 
called  by  various  names.  Images  were  formed  of 
it*  (Ex  20*),  Sometimes  it  is  called  Rahah,  a 
dragon  which  entered  into  conflict  with  J"  and  was 
destroyed  by  Him  (Is  SF^-,  Job  2&-^«-).  At  other 
times  it  is  named  Leviathanf  (Job  41,  cf.  Ps 
74"""'),  or  again  it  is  simply  called  the  *  serpent ' 
(AmO'^-s).     ■ 

IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  from  those 
Sem.  cosmogonies,  which  should  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Heb.  nan-ative.  Smce  the 
Hebrews  were  Semites,  and  were  nurtured  from  a 
common  stock  of  ancient  Sem.  inheritance,  both  as 
to  beliefs  and  usages,  such  a  comparison  will  be 
fertile  of  results. 

(A)  The  Phoenician  cosmogony  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  dubious  condition. 
It  is  contained  in  the  Prctparatio  Evangelica  of 
Eusebius  (i.  chs.  ix.  x.  and  IV.  ch.  xvi.).  He  obtained 
his  materials  from  the  (poiviK-^  Wropla  of  Philo 
Byblius.  According  to  Eusebius,  i.  6,  as  well  as 
Porphyry,  Philo  of  Byblus  translated  these  frag- 
ments from  a  Phocn.  original  by  Sanchuniathon. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
respecting  Sanchuniatlion.  (It  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Baudissin's  elaborate  essay  in 
his  Studien  zur  Sem.  lieligiongeschichte,  i.  pp.  1-46, 
where  references  to  the  literature  on  this  subject 
are  fully  given.)  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
citing  in  summarized  form  the  Phoen.  cosmogony 
.so  far  as  it  can  be  intelligibly  presented  from  the 
obscure  pages  of  Eusebius. 

At  the  beginning  of  things  nothing  existed  but  limitless  Chaos 
and  Spirit  {rytv/Mi).  A  third  factor  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
Desire  (xiOe;),  corresponding  to  the  i/>u!  of  Greek  legend.  Desire 
arose  as  a  blending  (^Xox-,,)  of  the '  spirit '  with  '  love.'  The  ultim- 
ate issue,  obscurely  described  and  difficult  to  interpret,  was  Mir. 
This  name  Mwt  is  a  feminine  abstract  form  from  iD  =  'i?  water.  J 
This  corresponds  in  all  probability  to  the  TShdm  of  the  biblical 
narrative.  '  Out  of  this,'  says  the  account  from  which  we  are 
quoting,  '  sprang  all  the  seed  of  the  Creation.'  All  these  seeds  or 
germs  of  things  were  formed  bito  an  egg  (and,  according  to 
Damascins,  broke  into  two  parts,  heaven  and  earth).  From  Mar 
gleamed  forth  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  and  these  became  endowed 
with  intelligence,  and  received  the  name  Zu<fa.<ri>fMv,  W.'Q^  'Ei' 
heavenly  watchers  or  guardians.  As  soon  as  air,  land,  and  sea 
were  heated  by  the  sun,  winds  arose  as  well  as  clouds  and  violent 
downpours  of  the  heavenly  waters,  thunder  and  lightning. 
By  these  thunderstorms  animated  shapes,  male  and  female, 
began  to  stir  in  sea  and  on  land.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  from  water  is 
thoroughly  Semitic.  Berosus,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see,  interprets  the  name  of  the  primal  matter,  '0/j.opxa  or 
Sti>.xT9,  by  Sci>ixrrx. 

Another  cosmogony  cited  by  Eusebius  makes  the 
two  mortJils  Alwv  and  Upur&yopos  begotten  of 
KoX7r/a  and  his  wife  BooD.  The  word  KoXirLa  has 
been  variously  interpreted  as  n;  '9  Vip,  voice  of  J"'8 
mouth,  and  as  n'?  h^p  voice  of  breath.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  has  much  probability,  but  it  is 
generally  held  that  BaaO  is  the  Heb.  ^n'2  or  chaos. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  further  varieties  of  the 
Phoenician  cosmogonic  legend,  as  they  fail  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  biblical  narrative. 

(B)  More  important  for  tlie  biblical  student  is  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony.  Not  only  are  its  features 
more  significant  in  their  bearing  on  the  first 
(creation  narrative,  but  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
a  more  complete  form,  and  through  two  distinct 
sources.     It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  through 

*  Comp.  the  ref.  by  Berosus  to  animal  shapes  in  the  temple 
of  Bel  (citwl  below),  and  Ounkel,  SchOpf.  p.  28. 

t  The  diagram  clearly  exhibits  the  close  connexion  between 
ocean  and  the  water-depth.  Leviathan  embfxlies  the  idea  of  a 
serpent,  like  Oceanus,  coiled  round  the  earth.  Jensen,  Cogmo- 
loffje,  p.  251 ;  Sayce,  HibO.  Led.  pp.  X04,  1 10  ;  Ounkel,  SchOpf. 
p.  46. 

t  Baudissin,  Studien,  i.  p.  12.  Cf.  Schroder,  Phdn.  Sprache, 
p.  133.  Philo  adds  the  explanation  that  Mur  was  explained  by 
some  OS  mud  and  by  others  as  a  putrefying  watery  mixture. 


Greek  sources,  which  have  been  obscured  by  trans- 
mission through  a  Christian  wTiting,  and  we  also 
possess  it  in  a  series  of  tablets  containing  the 
original  cuneiform  Bab.  creation  epic. 

Before  the  discovery,  in  IS";"),  by  the  late  George 
Smith,  of  the  fragments  ot  the  Bab.  creation 
account  in  the  ruined  library  of  Asurbanipal  (pub- 
lished in  TSBA  iv.  1876),  this  legend  wa.s  known 
to  us  only  in  the  mutilated  records  of  Berosus. 
Berosus  was  a  priest  of  Bel  in  Babylon  about 
B.C.  300.  His  recital  of  the  Bab.  story'of  creation 
was  handed  down  bv  Alexander  Polvhistor,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  Eusebius  (in  liis  Chronicon, 
bk.  i.)  has  borrowed.  We  shall  now  give  the 
translation  of  the  more  salient  passages  in  the 
words  of  Gunkel,  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
text. 

'  Primarily  all  consisted  of  darkness  and  water,  and  atnuise 
creatures  of  peculiar  form  arose  therein.  There  were  men  witb 
two  wings,  some  also  with  four  wings  and  two  faces,  and  Kme 
which  Imd  one  body  but  two  heads,  one  male  and  the  other 
female  .  .  .  other  men  with  goat's  feet  and  horns,  or  with 
horse's  feet,  or  like  horses  behind  and  like  men  in  front,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  hippocentaurs.  .  .  .  Besides  these  there 
were  fish,  creeping  things,  serpents,  and  all  kinds  of  strange 
creatures  of  varied  shapes.  The  images  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Bel  as  dedication  ^ifts.  Over  them  there 
reigned  a  woman,  Om  Orka,*  which  m  Chaliiee  is  Thamte  f 
[Tiamat],  in  Greek  BaXttrra.  Under  this  condition  of  the  world 
IJel  came  over  [i.e.  the  Marduk  of  the  cuneiform  narrative), 
cleft  the  woman  in  twain,  and  made  from  one  half  of  her  the  earth, 
and  from  the  other  the  heavens,  and  destroyed  the  beasts  which 
belonged  to  her. 

'  Xow  this  narrative,  as  he  asserts  [i.e.  Berosus,  for  at  this 
point  Eusebius  interrupts  the  citation  in  order  to  give  an  alle- 
gorical explanation],  is  intended  to  be  an  allegorical  rejiresenta- 
tion  of  the  processes  of  nature.  The  universe  was  formerly  in 
a  state  of  flux,  and  the  creatures  above  described  arose  in  it. 
Bel,  however  (in  Greek  Ziv;),  cleft  the  darkness  in  the  midst,  and 
so  divided  heaven  and  earth  from  one  another,  and  thereby 
established  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  creatures,  how- 
ever, could  not  endure  the  power  of  light,  and  perished  [so  far 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  then  follows  the  remainder  of  the 
myth]. 

'  So  when  Bel  saw  the  earth  destitute  of  inhabitants  and  fruit, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  [  Bel's]  head,  and  to 
mix  the  earth  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it,  and  thereby 
to  fashion  men  and  animals  that  should  be  capable  of  enduring 
the  air.  Bel  also  completed  the  creation  of  the  stars,  sun, 
moon,  and  five  planets.' 

Unfortunately,  the  polemical  bias  of  ;  Eusebius 
mars  the  rational  consistency  of  his  quotations. 
He  appears  to  make  his  excerpts  in  order  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule.  Thus  Bel  creates  heavenly 
bodies  after  his  decapitation.  There  seems  to  be 
a  confusion  here  between  Bel  and  Tiamat,  as  the 
cuneiform  record  appears  to  show.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  confusions  in  the  narra- 
tive may  have  existed  in  the  text  of  Alexander 
Polvhistor, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
Babylonian  creation  epic  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  the  original  cuneiform  texts. 

In  the  beginning,  before  heaven  and  earth  existed,  when  the 
primal  father  Apsu  (ocean)  and  the  jirimal  mother  Tidinat 
niingled  their  waters,  the  gods  arose,  I^hniu,  Laharau,  Anshar, 
Kishar,  and  Auu.  'This  is  the  summary  of  the  fragmentary 
creation  account  cited  by  Schrader  in  COT  i.  on  Gn  li.  The 
following  translation  of  the  first  tablet  in  the  Babylonian  creation 
epic  we  give  approximately  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,who  has  recently  published  a  carefullv  eflitod  text  of 
the  entire  Creation  Epic"  Series  {Das  Bahylonmche  WeltschSp- 
fungs  Epof,  Leipzig:  Hirzel,  189(5) — 

'  When  above  the  heaven  was  not  named  t 
Beneath  the  earth  did  not  record  a  name, 
The  ocean  {Apifii)  the  primeval  was  their  begetter 
The  tunuilt  §  Tiamat  was  mother  of  them  all, 
Their  waters  in  one  united  together 
Fields  II  were  not  bounded,  marshes  were  not  yet  to  be  seen. 

*  Ounkel  rightly  interprets  "Oa*v««  as  KpiN  CK  mother  of 
the  depth.    See  his  long  and  instructive  not*,  p.  18. 

f  The  texts  give  e«X<»Tfl.  Kobertson  Smith,  however,  corrects 
to  e«A«.Ti',  ZA  vi.  p.  339. 

t  To  a  Semite  nanui  connotes  existence  and  power. 

§So  Schrader  and  Jensen  ('Wirrwarr');  Itelitzsch  rendere 
'Oetose.'  The  meaning  of  mummu  is  very  doubtful.  Dehtzsch 
questions  the  deri\  ation  of  the  word  from  the  root  cn  or  COn. 

II  Again  a  doubtful  pawage.  On  giparu  see  Delitisch,  Dot 
Bab.  Sehi>p/ungsepo»,  p.  110 ;  Jensen,  Cotmol.  p.  325. 
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At  a  time  when  of  the  gods  none  had  come  forth 

No  name  did  they  bear,  destinations  were  not  [determined] 

Then  were  the  gods  bom 

Lahmu  Lahamu  came  forth, 

Great  periods  vanished  [of  times  manj  passed  by] 

Anabar,  Kishsd*  were  bom 

Long  daj-8  passed  by '[or  as  Jensen  and  Zimmem:  'tfaedays 

became  long ']. 
fTbe  rest  is  frt^mentaty,  and  simply  contains  the  names 

Ann  and  Aiubar}. 

VTe  can  only  infer  from  the  context  what  the  lost  remainder  of 
this  tablet  contained.  Probably,  it  described  how  the  gods  of 
the  upper  world  and  of  the  depth  came  into  being,  and  possibly 
the  creation  of  light.  Then  must  have  followed  the  rebellion 
of  the  lower  deities,  arrayed  under  Tiimat,  against  the  upper 
deities.  We  have  a  fragment  describing  a  conversation  between 
Apsu  and  Tlamat,  in  which  the  end  of  Uieir  consultation  is  that 
they  '  plan  evil '  against  the  gods.  Gunkel  thinks  that  the 
oration  of  light  'n-as  the  cause  of  their  insorrection,  but  of  this 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence.  The  l^ble  portion  of  tiie 
tablet  then  proceeds  to  describe  ibe  oonmct  between  Ti&mat 
and  the  gods.  In  their  war  against  Himat  and  the  deities 
ranged  under  her  leadership,  the  gods  are  commanded  by 
Anshar,  father  of  Anu.  He  is  supported,  not  only  by  Anu,  but 
slso  by  Ea  and  his  son  Marduk.  Lahmu  and  Lahamu  bring  up 
the  rear.  Anshar  at  first  sends  Anu  and  tjien  £a  to  conduct  the 
battle  against  IIAmat,  but  as  both  shrink  back  in  terror,  Marduk 
the  son  of  Ea  is  eventually  comnussioned  to  undertake  the 
straggle  with  Tiamat.  He  is  armed  with  a  net,  bow,  javelin, 
and  apparently  a  trident  (mitf «),  and  so  advances  to  the  conflict. 
The  goddess  of  the  deep  is  slolfully  caoght  by  Marduk  in  a  net, 
a  hurricane  is  driven  into  her  open  throat,  and  he  smites  her 
body  with  his  javelin.  Her  allies  flee,  but  are  overtaken,  and 
their  weapons  broken.  The  body  of  Tiamat  is  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  '  like  that  of  a  fish.'  With  one  part  Marduk  '  made 
and  covered '  the  heaven.*  Bars  are  placed,  and  sentinels,  so 
that  the  waters  may  not  stream  through.  The  arch  of  heaven 
is  placed  opposite  the  primal  waters.  After  this  3Iarduk  created 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  creation  epic  on 
which  this  is  described  is  very  obscure.  The  first  few  lines  may 
be  rendered — 

He  erected  the  station  for  the  great  gods 

Stars  like  .  .  . 

He  appointed  the  year,  divided  oflf  sections 

He  divided  the  twelve  months  [each]  by  three  stars. 

On  another  doubtful  tablet  we  read  that  he  created  three 
classes  of  land  animals — field-cattle,  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
creeping  things.  The  conclusion  of  the  Bab.  creation  poem  is 
recorded  on  the  sixth  tablet,  which  contains  a  hymn  to  the 
jrlory  of  Marduk.  'God  of  pure  life,  God  of  kindly  breath. 
Lord  of  hearing  and  grace,  creator  of  fulness,  maker  of  abund- 
ance, God  of  the  pure  crown,  raiser  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  May  one 
rejoice  over  the  Lord  of  Gods.  Marduk,  cause  one's  land  to 
abound,  himself  enjoy  peace.  Firm  abideth  His  word.  His  com- 
mand changeth  not.  Ko  god  hath  caused  the  utterance  of  His 
mouth  to  f^.' 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  features  of  this 
epic  \N-ithout  noting  remarkable  parallels  to  the 
first  biblical  cosmogony.  What,  then,  is  theactnal 
relation  which  subsists  between  them?  If  the 
creation  account  in  Gn  1  and  this  Bab.  epic  were 
the  only  points  of  contact  between  Israel  and 
Babvlonia,  it  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  Bab. 
myth  as  a  development  from  the  simpler  and  purer 
tradition  contained  in  the  Bible.  But  such  an 
explanation  is  untenable  in  view  of  the  estab- 
lished results — (I)  Of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
OT  literature,  which  cannot  allow  an  earlier  date 
for  the  document  P«  than  the  period  of  the  Exile. 
(2)  Uf  Assyriology.  The  discovery  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  in  1887,  and  of  a  cuneiform  tablet 
at  Lachish  belonging  to  the  same  period  as  those 
of  Tel  el-Amama,  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that 
Bab.  influence  widely  prevailed  in  Palestine  about 
B.C.  1500-1400.  (3)  We  have  many  other  remark- 
able parallels,  viz.  in  the  Flood  story  and  other 
elements  in  the  pre-exUian  Jahwistic  document 
(including  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  story  of 
the  Fall)  between  the  Scripture  records  and  those 
of  the  cuneiform  tablets.  All  this  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  biblical  form  in  which 
these  narrations  have  been  preserved,  with  their 
unquestionably  Palestinian  colouring,  is  the  result 
of  many  centuries  of  growth  on  Palestinian  soil 

*  How  widespread  this  conception  was  of  a  primeval  rending 
asunder  of  sky  and  earth  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Zealand  Maori  mj-th  quoted  in  Tylor, 
Prim.  Culture,  L  322ff.  This  feature,  we  are  told,  is  'a  far- 
spread  PoljTiesian  legend.' 


(cf.  Schrader,  COT  i.  pp.  43  ff.,  52-55).  This 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Bab.  epic  to  Gn  1 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  search- 
ing investigation  by  Gunkel,  Schopf.  n.  C'/utos,* 
from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made. 
This  writer  does  full  justice  to  the  glaring  con- 
trasts. In  the  Bab.  epic  we  have  wild,  grotesque, 
tumultuous  mythology  expressed  in  poetic  form. 
In  the  biblical  account  we  have  serene  majestic 
calm  and  sober  prose.  In  the  one,  the  gods  rise 
into  l)eing  in  the  course  of  the  drama.  In  the  other, 
God  pre-exists  and  remains  from  the  first  the 
creative  source  whose  command  summons  each  new 
order  of  created  things  into  existence. 

Yet  the  parallels  are  as  remarkable  as  the  con- 
trasts. For  (1)  in  both  the  world  at  the  beginning 
consists  of  water  and  darkness.  (2)  The  Tehom  of 
the  2nd  verse  is  the  Babylonian  Tiamtu  (Tiamat). 

(3)  God  divides  the  primal  waters  by  means  of  the 
firmament  into  two  parts.  This  feature  corre- 
sponds to  the  episode  in  the  4th  tablet  of  the 
creation  epic  (Imes  137fiF.  in  Fried.  Delitzsch's 
version) — 

'  He  cleft  her  (Tiamat)  like  a  fish  ...  in  two  halves. 
From  the  one  half  he  made  and  covered  the  heaven  : 
He  drew  a  barrier,  placed  sentinels. 
Commanded  them  not  to  let  its  waters  through.' 

(4)  In  Gn  1  light  arises  before  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Also  in  the  Bab.  myth  we  may 
suppose  that  light  appeared  before  the  coming  of 
Marduk  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  since  light  be- 
longs to  the  essence  of  the  '  upper  gods.'  (5)  The 
creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day 
may  be  placed  parallel  with  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  Marduk,  recorded  in  the  5th 
creation  tablet,  special  mention  being  made  of  the 
moon-god  (Xannaru)  as  ruler  of  the  night  (lines 
12ff.  in  Fried.  DeUtzsch's  ed.).  (6)  God  beholds  all, 
and  calls  it  good.  Compare  the  hymn  of  praise  to 
Marduk  (already  quoted)  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bab.  epic.  (7)  Creation  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
wild  animals,  and  creeping  things  is  also  foimd  on 
a  fragment  (copied  in  cuneiform  by  Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Lesesf.'),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  same  Creation  Epic  Series  above 
quoted.  (8)  Lastly,  the  seventh  day,  or  Sabbath  of 
di\Tne  rest,  is  essentially  of  Bab.  origin.  See 
Schrader,  COT  i.  p.  18  ft'. ;  Sayce,  Expos.  Times, 
March  1896,  p.  2&4. 

It  has  been  forcibly  argued  by  Gnnkel  that  the 
Bab.  creation  myth,  involving  a  conflict  between 
Tifimat,  the  dragon  of  chaotic  darkness,  and 
Marduk,  the  god  of  light  and  order,  had  influenced 
Israel  lon^  before  the  Exile  period.  It  is  true  that 
passages  uke  Is  51**-  (where  Rahab  the  dragon  is 
a  reminiscence  of  TiSmat)  belong  to  the  Exile 
period,  and  Cheyne  thinks  '  there  is  snflicient  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  great  revival  of  the  mytho- 
logic  spirit  among  the  Jews  in  the  Bab.  and  Pers. 
periods,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  old  myths 
assumed  more  definite  forms  through  the  direct 
and  indirect  influence  of  Babylonia.' t  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jer  4^*"=* 
(cf.  5-}  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  7th  cent.  (cf. 
Comill's  ed.  in  SBOT),  and  this  apparently  reflects 
the  same  tradition  of  J"'s  connict  witli  watery 
chaos  (an  idea  which  we  also  meet  in  Nah  1*),  while 
the  reference  in  Am  9*  to  the  serpent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  belongs  to  the  8th  cent.,  and  the 
brazen  sea  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7^*"^),  with  its 
twelve  supporting  oxen,  carries  us  back  to  the 
10th.  This  last  was  evidently  based  on  the  apsi 
or  ocean-abysses  of  the  temples  of  Marduk.*  (Cf. 
Schrader,  KIB  iii.  1,  pp.  13,  143,  and  footnotes.) 

•  See  the  discriminating  review  of  this  work  by  Prof.  Cheyne 
in  Crit.  Jiev.  Julv  1885. 
t  Crit.  Rev.  ib.  p.  260. 
X  CL  Sayce,  Expo$.  Tuna,  March  1896,  p.  261. 
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These  facts,  as  well  as  the  features  in  the  Jah- 
wistic  narrative  above  referred  to,  justify  us  in 
seekini;;  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  Exile  for 
the  original  adoption  by  primitive  Israel  of  the 
elements  of  Bab.  tradition.  The  most  probable 
theory  is  that  these  influences  found  their  way  into 
Palestine,  together  with  certain  features  of  Bab. 
civilization  (including  measures  of  weight  and 
money)  some  time  before  B.C.  1450  (the  age  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  inscr.),  and  along  this  path  passed 
ultimately  into  the  possession  of  ancient  Israel, 
and  became  assimilated  into  their  stock  of  intel- 
lectual possessions.  It  then  became,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  gradually  modified  and  stripped  of 
its  mythological  features.  In  Gn  P  we  have  it  in 
the  purified  Judaic  form.  There  is  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  polytheistic  elements  of  the 
genesis  of  the  gods,  and  the  titanic  struggle  be- 
tween Tidmat  and  Marduk,  Avhich  preceded  the 
creative  process  in  the  Bab.  myth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  certain  features  which  clearly 
reveal  a  primitive  Bab.  type.  Driver  {Guardian, 
July  29,  1896)  accurately  states  the  true  relation 
of  the  biblical  to  the  Bab.  cosmogony  when  he 
says  :  '  The  narrative  of  Gn  1  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  long  process  of  gradual  elimination  of  heathen 
elements,  and  of  gradual  assimilation  to  the  purer 
teachings  of  Israelitish  theology,  carried  on  under 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  religion  of  Israel.' 

V.  According  to  the  biblical  narrative,  the  world 
was  created  by  a  divine  command,  and  every  new 
stage  in  the  creative  process  is  introduced  by  the 
formula  'God  said.'  Another  noteworthy  feature 
to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  is  the 
phrase  '  let  us  make  man'  (v.®),  wherein  we  have  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  conception  of  subordinate 
angelic  powers  ('sons  of  God'),  who  co-operated 
with  God  in  the  work  of  creation  (Job  38*"'').  Here 
we  observe  the  germ  of  that  belief  in  inter- 
mediate agencies  between  God  and  the  universe 
which  was  destined  in  later  times  to  become  a 
most  important  factor  in  Jewish  theology.  This 
conception  became  developed  into  the  '  W  isdom ' 
which  was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
creation  of  the  cosmos,  and  was  with  God  when  He 
established  the  heavens  (Pr  S^^-ai,  cf.  S^"-  '^).  Tliis 
'  third  cosmogony,' as  Cheyne  not  inaptly  calls  it,* 
is  the  product  of  that  growing  belief  in  the 
transcendent  greatness  of  God  which  began  with 
Amos,  and  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
sublime  teachings  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  (cf.  esp. 
Is  40).  The  influence  of  Greek  philosophy — more 
particularly  of  Platonism — made  itself  felt  in 
Judaism,  and  in  proportion  as  God  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  transcendent  and  absolute,  a  Logos 
doctrine  became  a  necessaiy  factor  of  thought. 
Philo  became  the  representative  in  Judaism  of  the 
Alexandrine  philosophy.  On  one  side,  from  eternity 
we  have  God  as  the  absolutely  active  principle ;  on 
the  other,  matter  formless  and  without  qualities, 
the  principle  of  absolute  passivity.  God  produces 
first  the  world  of  ideas,  Logos  or  Kda-fMos  vorjros. 
This  Logos  becomes  the  mediating  cause,  between 
the  absolute  and  transcendent  Deity  and  the 
passive  formless  matter,  in  the  generation  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  indicate  the  transi- 
tion from  this  position  to  that  occupied  by  the 
writer  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Logos 
doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  this  subject 
belongs  to  Christology. 

In  Judaic  theology  the  place  of  the  Logos  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existent  emanation  of  the  T6rah 
from  God,  partly  by  Memra.  This  principle  of 
the  Turah  as  a  mediating  element  or  occasion  in 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  expressed  in  BerCshith 
liabba  1,  for  the  Torah  cannot  be  realized  without 
*  In  his  article  'Cosmogony'  {Encycl.  Brit.). 


the  creation  of  man.  From  the  same  treatise 
(c.  9)  we  learn  that  a  curious  inference  was  drawn 
from  the  words,  '  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good'  (Gn  P'),  viz.  that 
God  had  previously  created  worlds,  and  they  did 
not  please  Him,  so  He  destroyed  them.  According 
to  Sliemoth  Rabba,  c.  30,  these  reverted  to  the 
primal  Tohu  Wabohu  until  the  present  world  was 
created.  Moreover,  there  are  undoubted  traces  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  influence  of  the  old  Bab.  tradi- 
tions. For  later  Jewish  writers  held  that  primal 
matter  exercised  certain  powers  of  resistance  until 
God's  creative  energy  coerced  them  by  the  limita- 
tions it  imposed.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of 
Erimeval  monstrous  animal  forms,  and  in  a  female 
ieviathan(cf.  Titlma^,  who  was  slaughtered  in  order 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  monstrous  brood. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  taught  in  later  Judaism,  also  possesses  its 
points  of  contact  with  ancient  Babylonian  tradition 
though  founded  upon  biblical  record.  To  one  of 
these  we  shall  refer  presently.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  observed  that  while  Scripture  regards  the 
universe  as  one,  having  the  earth  as  its  centre, 
later  Judaism  did  not  adhere  to  this  unity.  We 
read  of  the  upper  world  and  the  under  world,  of 
God's  world  and  man's  world.  In  the  Tare. 
Jerusal.  1,  Gn  18^  Abraham  calls  J"  '  Lord  of  tdl 
worlds.'    Aboda  Zara  3''  reckons  18,000  worlds. 

But  the  most  remarkable  cosmic  doctrine  is  that 
of  the  Seven  Heavens.     Jewish  Rabbis  were  not 

Suite  agreed  as  to  this  number.  According  to 
labbi  Jehuda  there  were  only  two,  but  according 
to  the  common  doctrine  there  were  seven.  R.  H. 
Charles  has  recently  contributed  two  exceedingly 
instructive  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Expos. 
Times  (Nov.  and  Dec.  189.'5),  in  which  he  draws 
special  attention  to  the  Bab.  conception  of  the 
sevenfold  division  of  the  Lower  World.  (On  this 
point  interesting  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Jensen's  Cosmolofjie  der  Bab.  p.  232  ff.) 
Readers  of  the  Babylonian  mythic  romance  (in  the 
Gilgamlsh  [Izdubar]  series),  called  the  '  Descent  of 
Ishtar  to  Hades,'  will  remember  that  she  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  seven  gateways  in  order 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  infernal  city.  Though 
the  inscriptions  do  not  expressly  state  that  the 
heavens  were  so  divided,  it  is  legitimate  to  surmise 
either  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  conceived 
of  a  similar  division  of  the  heavens,  or  that  this 
correlative  became  subsequently  developed.  The 
former  is  more  probable,  for  not  only  do  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Heavens  among  the  Jews, 
but  also  among  the  Parsees.  We  find  the  same 
conception  in  the  recently  discovered  Slavonic 
Enoch  (translated  by  Mortill),  and  also  in  other 
apocalyptic  literature,  as  the  'Testament  of  the 
Twelve  matriarchs.'  This  later  cosmic  conception, 
which  grew  up  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
God's  absolute  transcendence,  is  of  some  imix)rtance 
in  its  bearing  upon  such  passjiges  as  2  Co  12'--  *,  He 
410. 14  Jq  reference  to  the  difficult  passage  Enh  6''^, 
Charles  most  usefully  cites  from  Slavonic  Enoch 
29*- '.  (Further  information  respecting  the  Jewish 
doctrine  may  be  found  in  ^^  eber,  System  der 
Altsynarf.  Paldst.  Theol.  p.  197  fl".) 

VI.  We  have  now  concluded  our  task  of  expound- 
ing the  biblical  conceptions  respecting  cosmogony 
and  the  cosmos.  It  is  manifestly  beyond  the  true 
scope  of  this  article  to  deal  witli  the  cosmogonies 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  though  these  also 
exhibit  interesting  parallels  with  the  Scripture 
narrative.  Undoubtedly  there  were  jwints  of 
iiistoric  contact,  and  these  of  no  little  imimrtancc, 
between  Egypt  and  ancient  Israel,  but  the  course 
of  recent  investigation  has  not  strengthened  tii« 
impression  that  Egypt  exercised  any  deep  or 
lasting  influence  on  Hebrew  cosmogony.     It  is  to 
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Babylonia,  the  land  of  the  highest  and  most 
ancient  Sem.  culture,  we  most  look  for  the  most 
fruitful  clues  to  ancient  Heb.  thought  and  life. — 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Persian  cosmogonies, 
for  Pers.  influence  entered  into  the  sphere  of 
Jewish  life  too  late  to  aflect  the  cosmogonic  con- 
ceptions of  Genesis.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
no  chaos  exists  in  the  Persian  cosmogony  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  Bundehesh.  A  separation  is  made 
between  the  creation  of  the  present  world  and  of 
the  other  world.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  we 
find  a  distinct  creation  by  the  Good  and  by  the 
Evil  deity.  But  these  conceptions  have  a  com- 
parativelj'  late  origin.  Respecting  the  creation 
legends  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dillmann's  introductory  remarks  to 
Grenesis,  ch.  i.  in  his  great  commentary  (6th  ed- 
pp."  5-10),  and  also  to  Otto  Zockler's  article  '  Schop- 
rung '  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  JiE^,  where  a  compre- 
hensive survey  is  given  of  these  cosmogonies  as 
well  as  those  of  savage  races. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  describe 
the  various  apologetic  schemes  whereby  the  state- 
ments that  are  contained  in  Genesis  are  brought 
into  supposed  harmony  with  the  ascertained  results 
of  modem  science.  A  history  of  these  successive 
attempts,  with  a  succinct  classification  of  them, 
will  he  found  in  the  article  by  Zockler  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  This  eminent  evangelical 
scholar  and  divine  concludes  his  examination  of 
these  varied  theories  with  the  significant  and  just 
remarks :  '  The  Mosaic  account  posttdates  a 
graduated  advance  of  organic  life  from  plants  to 
animals,  and  among  the  latter,  from  water  animals 
to  creeping  things  and  birds,  and  after  that  to  land 
animals  in  the  proper  sense.  But  geology  regards 
animals  and  plants  as  coming  into  existence 
together  from  the  first.  These  considerations 
plainly  reveal  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
not  intended  to  teach  us  the  elements  of  geology, 
but  to  reveal  to  ns  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
theologj',  those  ideas  being  religious  in  their 
essence.  It  is  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  insist  on 
carrying  out  the  parallel  between  the  Bible  and 
geologj"  into  every  detail.  We  can  only  hope  to 
exhibit  a  concordance  of  both  in  their  large 
bearings  and  main  outlines.'  A  very  useful  article 
on  the  same  subject,  written  in  a  deeply  reverent 
spirit,  will  be  found  in  the  Expositor,  Jan. 
1886,  by  Driver  ('  The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis'),  in 
which  the  results  of  geological  research  are  care- 
fully examined  and  compared  with  the  statements 
of  Scripture. 

Probably,  the  most  fatal  objection,  however,  is 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  language  here  clearly  shows  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  they  had  not  previously  existed. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  day  and  night  were  not 
regarded  as  standing  in  any  causal  connexion  with 
the  sun.  In  fact,  the  sun  is  no  more  regarded  as 
causal  than  the  moon.  The  sun  rules  or  regulates 
the  day,  and  the  moon  regulates  the  night 

Much  as  we  value  the  remarkable  harmonies 
that  nevertheless  exist  between  science  and  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  clear  proof  that  biblical  apologetic 
is  proceeding  on  false  lines  when  it  seeks  to  con- 
strain the  biblical  narrative  into  harmony  with  the 
results  of  modem  science.  The  preceding  expo- 
sition shows  that  that  narrative  emerged  from  a 
divinely  guided  history  and  a  divinely  moulded 
process  of  thought  not  isolated  from  the  currents 
of  the  world  of  human  life  around  it,  but  charged 
with  a  great  mission  to  gamer  out  of  all  the  efibrts 
of  humanity  to  spell  out  the  awful  enigma  of  the 
tmiverse,  that  which  was  most  vital  and  precious 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  purify  it  from  all  mytho- 
logic  taint  and  inform  it  with  the  spiritual 
monotheistic  conceptions  of  Judaism.   The  supreme 


value  of  our  biblical  cosmogony  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  furnishes  us  with  the  only  tey  that  can  solve  the 
dark  riddle  of  life.  It  sets  Grod  above  the  great  com- 
plex world-process,  and  yet  closely  linked  with  it, 
as  a  personal  intelligence  and  will  that  rules  victori- 
ously and  wit  hout  a  rival .  And  as  t  he  su  preme  object 
of  His  creative  energy,  it  sets  man,  fashioned  in  His 
di\-ine  likeness,  to  be  the  ruler  of  created  things. 
All  else  \s  secondary,  and  it  is  for  scientific  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  exact  details  of  those 
intermediate  steps  in  the  stupendous  ascent 
whereby  God's  work  advanced  along  the  vistas  of 
past  time  to  the  dawn  of  human  existence.  But 
without  that  clear  and  sublime  attestation  at  the 
threshold  of  the  inspired  record  of  the  personal 
source  from  which  all  has  flowed,  and  of  the  unique 
worth  and  dignity  of  man,  and  his  near  kinship 
wUh  that  source,  sorely  human  life  would  have 
been  far  darker  and  more  hopeless,  and  its  deepest 

Cblemswould  have  remained  unsolved.  Upon  this 
is,  laid  broad  and  clear  in  Grenesis,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Xew  Covenant  of  Redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus  rests.  For  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
rests  on  the  Fatherhood  of  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  on  the  supreme  worth  of  man,  whom  Jesus 
came  to  save.  Owex  C.  Whitehouse. 

COTE.— 2  Ch  32*  'stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts, 
and  cotes  (1611  '  coats ')  for  flocks '  (RV  '  flocks  in 
folds').     Cf.  Milton,  Comus,  344— 

'  Might  we  bat  bear 
The  folded  flocks,  penned  in  their  wattied  ootes' ; 

which  Matthew  Arnold  borrowed  in  The  Scholar 
Gipsy— 

'  Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  ootes.' 
The  word  was  orig.  used  of  any  small  house,  like 
the  mod.  use  of  cot  (which  was  the  same  word  in 
Old  Eng.  in  the  neuter,  cote  being  fem.)  and 
cottage  (which  was  perhaps  a  cote  and  its  append- 
ages— Murray).   Thus  Langland,  Piers  PI.  viii.  16 — 

'  Bothe  piynoes  paleyses  and  pore  mennes  cotes.' 
No  doubt  the  sheep  often  shared  the  shepherd's 
'  cote,'  as  in  the  Shep.  Calender,  Dec.  77,  78 — 

'  And  learned  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  tnume, 
Bath  as  might  sare  my  sheep  and  me  fro  shame.' 

In  course  of  time  the  word  was  restricted  to  a 
slight  building  for  sheltering  small  animals  in,  esp. 
sheep.  'Sheepcote'  occurs  1  S  24^  2  S  7*.  1  Ch  IT'. 
Cottage  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Am/  in  Is  P  (RY 
♦booth')  24^  (RV  'hut'),  Zeph  2«  (RVm  'caves'). 
Sir  29=^  '  a  mean  cottage '  (RV  '  a  shelter  of  logs '), 
much  as  cote  above.  J.  Hastings. 

COTTON  (osns  karj)as).— The  word  karpas  (Est  !•) 
is  rendered  by  A\,  as  also  by  RV,  green,  but 
in  the  marg.  of  the  latter,  cotton.  It  is  certainly 
either  cotton  or  linen  stuff.  Kaipas  is  a  loan-word. 
Sansk.  karp&sa,  *  cotton ' ;  Persian  karpas,  *  fine 
linen '  (Richardson's  Lex.) ;  hence  also  Kdfnrcuros  and 
carbasus.  Passages  have  been  quoted  from  Arrian 
and  others  to  prove  that  it  grew  and  was  used  for 
clothing  in  India.  G.  E.  PoST. 

COUCH. — See  Bed.  As  a  verb,  '  couch,'  which 
means  'to  stoop,'  'to  lie  down'  (or  transitively  'to 
lay  down '),  and  is  now  used  only  of  bea.«ts,  and 
esp.  in  the  sense  of  lurking  to  spring,  was  formerly 
used  also  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Shaks. 
Merry  Wives,  V.  iL  1 :  '  Come,  come,  we'U  couch  i' 
the  castle-ditch  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.* 
So  Dt  33^  'the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath,'  where 
it  is  possible,  however,  as  Driver  suggests,  that 
the  subterranean  deep  is  pictured  as  a  gigantic 
monster  (cf .  p.  505  f .  above).  J.  Hastixgs. 

COULTER.— '  The  iron  blade  fixed  in  front  of 
the  share  in  a  plough ;  it  makes  a  vertical  cut  in 
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the  soil,  whioli  is  then  sliced  horizontally  by  the 
share.'  The  Eng.  word  occurs  1  S  13*-"  as  tr"  of 
Heb.  'Uh  {m),  which  is  tr<*  'plowshare,'  Is  2*  = 
Mic  48,  Jl  3'"  [all,  but  Klost.  adds  2  K  6»  hp^irrn^, 
taking  m  thus  for  the  instrument  (  =  the  axe  of 
iron),  not  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative].  See  AGRI- 
CULTURE. J.  Hastings. 

COUNCIL,  COUNSEL.— These  words  are  distinct 
in  origin,  council  from  conciliu7n  {con-ealere,  to  call 
together)  '  an  assembly ' ;  counsel  from  con.silium, 
{con-sulere,  to  consult)  'consultation,'  'advice.' 
And  they  are  now  kept  distinct  in  spelling  and  in 
meaning,  their  meaning  nearly  correspondmg  with 
the  Lat.  words  from  which  they  come.  But  from 
the  earliest  times  they  were  completely  confused 
in  the  Eng.  lang. ;  and  although  efforts  were  made 
from  the  beg.  or  the  16th  cent,  to  separate  them,  it 
took  two  centuries  to  effect  the  separation.  In 
AV  of  1611  counsel  is  once  (2S  17^**)  spelt  'counsel,' 
elsewhere  always  '  counsell '  (with  a  cap. ,  Counsell, 
in  Is  IP).  The  plu.  is  always  'counsels,'  except 
Pr  22^  '  counsailes.'  But  council  appears  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  Council,  Councili,  Councels, 
councell,  Councell,  counsel,  counsell,  Counsell. 
Subsequent  edd.  varied  these  indefinitely,  but  for 
the  last  century  or  thereby  the  spelling  has  been 
uniformly  '  council.' 

Council  is  the  tr"  of— 1.  r^i^p,  righmah,  Ps  6827  only,  (RVm 
'  company ' ;  see  notes  in  Perowne  and  Delitzsch  ;  Wellh.  says 
the  word'is  prob.  corrupt,  and  certainly  unintelllg-ible).  2.  cvfyt- 
fitCKiov,  Mt  12i'«,  Ac  2512.  In  Mt  12i-«  RV  gives  (with  AVm)  '  took 
counsel '  (for  AV  '  held  a  council '),  which  is  the  tr"  of  <r.  where  it 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  2215  27i-  7  2812,  Mk  36  15I, 
•  held  a  consultation,'  AV,  RV).  But  in  Ac  2512  both  AV  and  RV 
render  'council.'  The  Lat.  cormliu7n(pt  which  o-vlcISoCXiov  is  a 
tr»)  had  this  twofold  meaning  of '  deliberation '  (mod. '  counsel '), 
and  '  a  deliberating  body '  (still  retained  in  law  as  '  counsel 
for  the  defence ').  3.  Elsewhere  irvyiSpiov,  for  which  see 
Sanhedrin. 

Counsel.  —  In  OT  mostly  n^fy  '£zah,  'advice,'  then  (as  in 
Ps  H) '  resolution,  bent  of  will,  character,' — Del. ;  and  "liD,  a  most 
interesting  word,  whose  primary  meaning  is  that  of  'con- 
fidential communion ' ;  whereupon  the  two  meanings  already 
seen  in  irvu.ieC\ioy  emerge,  viz.  (1)  those  who  are  in  confidential 
communication,  council ;  and  (2)  the  communication  itself, 
counsel.  The  most  freq.  tr"  in  EV  is  '  secret,'  as  Ps  251'* '  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.'  Where  AV  has 
'counsel' RV  retains,  except  Jer  2318- 22^  RV  'council.'  In  NT 
either  /3iJt-x»i  (which,  though  it  is  the  visual  tr"  of  'ezah  in  LXX, 
rarely  in  NT  means  advice,  almost  always  will,  purpose,  as  Ac 
223  'the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God')  or 
tu/iileCXiov  as  above. 

Counsellor. — This  is  the  only  spelling  in  mod. 
edd.  of  AV.  It  does  not,  however,  occur  in  AV  of 
1611,  though  '  counsellours '  is  found  thrice,  Ezr8-^ 
Pr  12^"  15-2  .  there  the  spelling  is  always  '  coun- 
seller'  (or  '  Counseller,'  Is  ps  9«,  Dn  6^  1  Es  8"). 
The  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Parallel  Bibles  restore  '  coun- 
seller' everywhere  except  Mk  15^^  Lk  23*"  (both 
/SouXeim^j,  used  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  as  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  RV  'councillor')  and 
Ro  IP^  (ffvp.^ov\os,  the  LXX  word  in  Is  40l^  of 
which  this  is  a  quotation).  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNTENANCE.— As  a  subst.  frequent,  always 
=  face.  As  a  vb.  only  Ex  23^  '  Neither  shalt  thou 
c.  a  poor  man  in  his  cause,'  RV  '  favour,'  older 
versions  'esteem.'  Cf.  Brinsley  (1612),  'that  the 
painfull  and  obedient  be  •  .  .  countenanced,  in- 
couraged,  and  preferred ' ;  and  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV. 
V.  i.  41,  'I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
William  Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes 
of  the  hill.' 

The  Heb.  vb.  is  hddhar,  '  honour,'  which  is  use<l  in  a  bad 
sense  again  in  Lv  19i*b  '  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty.' 
Kuobel  would  make  Ex  23^*  correspond  with  Lv  ISiSb  by  reading 
Snj  'great,'  for  h"]]  'and  a  poor  man.'  But  the  versions  do  not 
support  any  change  (LXX  reads  xai  xirnrit),  and  the  statement 
is  parallel  to  Lv  1915»  '  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor.'  As  the  Bishops'  Bible  explains,  'Trueth  of  the  matter, 
and  not  respect  ot  any  person  is  to  be  esteemed  in  judgement.' 

J.  Hastings. 


COUNTERFEIT.— Only  in  Apocr.  1.  As  adj. 
Wis  15"  '  [the  potter]  enUeavoureth  to  do  like  the 
workers  in  brass,  and  counteth  it  his  gloiy  to  make 
c.  things  * ;  Gr.  Kl^irfKa,  things  made  in  imitation 
of  other  more  valuable  things,  hence  spuHous,  the 
mod.  meaning  of  the  word.  This  reference  is  to 
earthenware  figures  made  and  glazed  so  as  to 
resemble  the  precious  metals.*  2.  As  sxibst.  Wis 
216  <\Vg  arg  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits'  (di 
kI^St/Xop  ;  Vulg.  tftntfjuam  nuqaces,  the  only  occur- 
rence of  nugax  in  Vulg. ) ;  14^^  '  they  took  the  c.  of 
his  visage  from  far'  (tt}v  ir6^pu0ev  bipiv  ivarvTruxxd- 
fievoi,  RV  'imagining  the  likeness  from  afar'). 
Here  c.  is  used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  a  representa- 
tion of  any  person  or  thing  by  painting,  sculpture, 
etc.,  a  likeness,  image.  Cf.  Shaks.  Merch.  of 
Venice,  ill.  ii.  115 — 

'What  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit ; ' 

and  Holland  (1606),  Sueton.  39,  'An  olde  little 
counterfeit  in  brasse  representing  him  being  a 
child.'  3.  As  vb.  Sir  38^7  '  They  that  cut  and  grave 
seals.  .  .  give  themselves  to  c.  imagery'  (6/io«w(rat 
i;uypa<f>iav,  RV  '  to  preserve  likeness  in  his  por- 
traiture'). Cf.  Tindale's  Address  to  the  Reader 
(NT  1525),  '  I  had  no  man  to  count«rfet,  nether 
was  holpe  with  englysshe  of  eny  that  had  inter- 
preted the  same.'  J.  Hastings. 

COUNTERVAIL.— Est  1*  '  the  enemy  could  not 
c.  the  king's  damage'  (RV  'the  adversary  could 
not  have  compensated  for  the  king's  damage ') ; 
and  Sir  6^'  '  Nothing  doth  c.  a  faithful  friend'  (RV 
'  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  a  faithful  friend').  In  Est  7^  the  meaning  is 
'  make  an  equivalent  return  for '  (Geneva  '  recom- 
pense '),  as  Stubbes  (1583),  Anat.  Ahus.  63,  '  though 
I  be  unable  with  any  benefit  to  countervail  your 
great  pains.'  In  Sir  6'*  c.  has  the  older  meaning  of 
'  equal  in  value ' ;  cf.  More,  Utopui  (Robinson's  tr. 
1551),  'AH  the  goodes  in  the  worlde  are  not  liable 
to  countervayle  man's  life.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNTRYMAN.— 1.  Of  the  same  nation,  2  Co 
1126  '  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrj'men  '  (e/c  7^1'oi'j, 
Wyclif  'of  kyn,'  other  VSS  'mine  own  nation'). 
2.  Of  the  same  tribe,  1  Th  2'''  '  ye  also  have  sutVered 
like  things  of  your  own  countrymen'  {rCiv  i5iwy 
(TvfKpvXeTQv,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Macedonia). 
The  word  is  only  here  in  eccles.  writers  ;  Wyclif, 
'lynagis'  (  =  ' lineage,'  Rheims),  Tindale  'Kins- 
men ' ;  Geneva  and  Bishops'  as  AV).  3.  Of  the 
same  citif,  2  Es  10-™  (cives,  AV,  RV  '  neighbours,' 
RVm  '  townsmen ').  J.  Hastings. 

COUPLE  is  now  used  only  of  two  persons  or 
things  having  some  atlinity,  or  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered in  pairs.  But  in  older  Eng.  the  usage  was 
free,  as  Steele,  Sped.  No.  8,  '  I  shall  here  com- 
municate to  the  world  a  couple  of  letters. '  So  in 
AV,  2  S  13^  'make  me  a  c.  of  cakes.' 

J.  Hastings. 

COURAGE  ranks  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  (Wis  8'')  ace.  to  the  classification  derived 
from  Gr.  philosophers.  In  the  early  days  of  Israel's 
battles,  courage  m  its  simplest  sense  was  naturally 
rated  very  higlily.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  it  in  Dt 
31  and  Jos  1  ;  neither  of  these  passages,  however, 

*  '  Many  [counterfeit  gems],  in  the  form  of  beads,  have  l)een 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  jiarticularly  iit  Tliebes ; 
and  so  far  did  the  Egyptians  carry  this  spirit  of  imitation,  that 
even  small  figures,  scarabiei,  and  objects  m.ade  of  orelinary 
porcelain,  were  counterfeited,  being  composed  of  still  cheaiter 
materials.  A  figure  which  was  entirely  of  earthenware,  with  a 
glazed  exterior,  underwent  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
process  than  when  cut  out  of  stone  and  simply  covered  with  a 
vitrified  coating ;  this  last,  could  therefore  be  sold  at  a  low 
price  ;  it  offered  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  former,  and  its  weight 
alone  betrayed  its  inferioritv.'— Wilkinson,  Aiunent  Egyptiaiu, 
ii.  148. 
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belongs  to  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
coorageoiis  feats  of  Jonathan  and  Darid  and 
others  are  related  mth  admiration  (e.g.  1  S  14.  17). 
We  hear  much  of  ' men  of  valour'  (Jg,  S,  etc.,  and 
esp.  Ch ).  The  faint-hearted  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  battle  (Jg  7*,  Dt  2i3«,  1  Mac  3»).  Be- 
tween the  earlier  kings  and  the  Maccabees  we 
hear  little  or  nothing  of  courage  in  war.  The 
courage  of  endurance  shown  by  martyrs  is  a  leading 
topic  in  Dn,  Mac,  and  parts  of  NT,  esp.  He  11, 
1  P  and  Rev. 

The  secondary  forms  of  the  >-irtue  also  have 
their  place  in  the  Bible.  Man  is  not  to  fear  un- 
popularitv  nor  the  blame  of  his  fellow-men  (Is  51^ 
fexr  10*,  f  r  29^  etc.).  This  moral  courage  is  esp. 
demanded  of  the  prophets  {e.g.  Ezk  3*,  cf.  Mk 
13^") :  they  were  therefore  encouraged  for  their 
work  by  special  revelations  and  calls  (Ex  4^*-",  Jer 
1*,  Ezk  2*).  Men  must  not  be  daunted  by  tribu- 
lation (Ps  27^''  31^)  ;  nor  give  way  to  any  super- 
stitious fear  of  false  gods  (Jos  23*- ',  2  Ch  15*,  Jer 
10*).  Again,  David  charges  Solomon  to  be  of  good 
courage  in  building  the  temple  (1  Ch  22"  28**). 
Jehoshaphat  bids  his  judges  of  assize  deal  cour- 
ageously (2  Ch  19").  The  spiritual  conflict  with 
the  hosts  of  evil  demands  courage  (Eph  6^*"^^). 

The  Heb.  words  for  courage  and  kindred  ideas  («.^. 
r??,  Piv)  suggest  firmness,  strength,  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  man  is  to  be  himself,  his  best  self,  in 
spite  of  all  that  might  unman  him.  Here  the 
thought  is  close  to  that  of  dfSpela,  manliness  (not 
in  XT,  but  dvSpiS^ofuu  occurs  1  Co  16",  and  is  common 
in  LXX).  That  which  will  enable  a  man  to  stand 
tirm  is  faith,  which  is  expressly  connected  with 
courage  in  Ps  56^  Mt  8^  etc.  (cf.  2  S  1«>^').  Faith 
implies  the  consciousness  of  God's  sympathy,  which 
is  the  secret  of  all  courage  that  is  more  than  natural 
spirit  and  the  love  of  fighting  (see  Is  50",  Pr  28*, 

1  Ti  3").  In  a  secondary  degree  the  knowledge  of 
man's  sympathy  confirms  courage  ( Ac28",  He  12*'"). 
In  Kev  21*  cowardice  is  coupled  with  unbelief,  and 
the  two  head  the  list  of  deadly  sins  (cf.  Sir  2^^). 
See  also  Feab.  "W.  O.  Bukkows. 

COURSE  (from  eur»um,  running,  race). — 1.  On- 
ward movement  in  a  particular  path,  as  of  a  ship, 
Ac  16**  21*- "  ;  of  the  stars,  Jg  5^  '  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera* ;  of  the  sun,  1  Es  4** 
•s^vift  is  the  sun  in  his  c'  ;  and  fig.  of  the  gospel, 

2  Th  3*  '  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
c'  (rpexv,  BV  '  may  run ').  2.  The  path  in  which 
the  onward  movement  is  made,  of  a  river.  Is  44* 
•  willows  by  the  watercourses' ;  fig.  of  one's  manner 
of  life,  Jer  8*  23*** ;  and  of  the  manner  of  the 
present  age,  Eph  2^  '  the  c.  {aiwv,  RVm  *  age ')  of 
this  world.'*  3.  The  space  over  which  a  race  ex- 
tends, as  the  duration  of  life  (or  perhaps  rather  of 
special  service),  Ac  13-^  20=^,  2  Ti  4'^  *  I  have  finished 
my  c'  4.  The  fixed  order  of  things,  Ps  82*  '  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  c'  (RV  '  are 
moved ') ;  or  regular  succession,  Ezr  3** '  they  san^ 
together  by  c'  (RV  'one  to  another'),  1  Co  14^ 
*by  c'  (ciFd  iiipot,  RV  'in  turn'),  and  especially 
the  Covirses  of  the  Priests  and  LeWtes.  See 
Priests  .\xd  LE^^TES.  J.  Hastings. 

COURT.— See  Temple. 

COUSIN. — ^This  word  was  formerly  used  of  any 
near  kin<man  or  kinswoman,  except  those  of  the 
first  degree.  Shakespeare  uses  it  of  a  nephew 
(King  John,  III.  iii.  6),  a  niece  (Twelfth  Night,  I. 
iiL  5),  an  uncle  (I.  v.  131),  etc.  Thus,  As  You 
Like  It,  I.  iii.  44— 

'  EosaUnd —  He,  ancle? 

i>ui«  Frederidc —  Ton,  cousin.' 

It  is  in  this  older  and  wider  sense  that  c.  is  used 
*  For  Ja  36  see  Mavor  in  loe. 


in  To  6**  7^**,  2  Mac  11*»,  Lk  l»-«.  C.  is  also 
applied  by  a  sovereign  to  one  whose  rank  is  the 
same,  or  is  courteously  assumed  to  be  the  same. 
In  this  sense  is  c.  in  1  Es  3^^  4**  ('  thou  shalt  sit  next 
me,  and  shalt  be  called  my  c.'),  1  Mac  11".  The 
Greek  is  cvyytrip,  Lk  1»- »,  1  Es  3?  4*^,  To  4*»,  1  Mac 
11",  2  Mac  II*-**;  d^cV"^.  To  7*;  and  &S€\<f>&i,  7*^. 
The  older  VSS  nearly  always  have  'cousin'  as 
AV ;  it  is  only  in  R\  that  the  change  is  made 
into  '  kinswoman,'  Lk  1* ;  '  kinsfolk,'  1** ;  '  kins- 
man,' To  6*»,  1  Mac  11",  2  Mac  ll*-»;  and 
'  brother,'  To  7*^ :  while  '  cousin '  is  retained  in 
1  Es  3"  4**,  To  7*.  On  the  relationship  bet.  Elisa- 
beth and  Mary,  who  are  called  '  cousins '  in  AV,  see 
Plummer  on  Lk  1*,  and  art.  Elisabeth. 

COYEMAKT  (rrr^  bertth,  LXX  Sta^Kij,  in  other 
Gr.  versions  sometimes  ovpO^kti). — The  Eng.  word 
covenant  (from  Lat.  conrenire)  means  a  convention, 
agreement,  compact,  etc.,  and  may  thus  embrace 
a  variety  of  agreements,  from  a  treaty  or  league 
between  two  nations  down  to  a  contract  between 
two  persons.  The  Heb.  term  is  used  with  the 
same  latitude,  though  properly  berith  is  employed 
only  of  the  more  important  class  of  conventions, 
at  the  forming  of  which  a  religioxis  rite  was  per- 
formed, by  which  the  Deity  was  involved  as  a 
party  to  the  covenant,  or  as  the  guardian  of  it. 
Other  uses  are  derived,  and  are  either  less  strict 
or  metaphorical. 

The  term  berith  occurs  well  on  to  300  times  in 
OT,  and  is  rendered  '  covenant '  in  AV  \nt\i  a  few 
exceptions,  e.g.  '  league,'  Jos  9**-,  2  S  3*^^,  and 
some  other  places ;  '  confederacy,'  Ob',  cf.  Gn 
14*^.  The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations, appearing  to  mean  not  only  covenant  but 
also  appointment,  ordinance,  law  ;  and  opinions 
differ  on  the  question  what  its  primary  meaning 
is.  Some  have  assumed  that  the  word  properly 
means  a  bilateral  covenant  with  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions or  undertakings,  and  that  then  being  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  which  were  of 
the  nature  of  binding  ordinances,  it  thus  came  to 
have  the  general  sense  of  ordinance  or  law.  Not 
very  different  from  this  idea  is  the  other,  that, 
seemg  among  the  Shemitic  peoples  no  authority 
existed  from  which  law  could  emanate,  the  only 
idea  they  had  of  a  binding  law  was  that  of  a 
contract  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  to  be  bound  by  it.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  original  meaning  of  berith  was  ordinance 
or  appointment  laid  down  by  a  single  l>arty,  but 
that,  as  in  all  such  cases  a  second  party  necessarily 
existed,  the  term  came  to  have  the  sense  of  a 
reciprocal  arrangement.  The  transition  from  the 
primary  to  the  derived  sense  would  on  this  last 
supposition  be  much  less  natural  than  it  is  on  the 
other.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Ges.  assumed  a  root  rn^  to  cut,  after  Arab.,  suppos- 
ing the  term  derived  from  the  primitive  rite  of 
cutting  victims  into  pieces,  between  which  the 
contracting  parties  passed  (Gn  15*',  Jer  34**-*'). 
It  is  probable  that  the  early  phrase  to  make  a 
covenant,  viz.  '  to  cut '  (n^|)  a  covenant,  was  derive<l 
from  this  usage  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  both  the  idea  of  berith  and  the  term  itself 
existed  independently  of  the  rites  employed  at  its 
formation  in  particular  instances  (cf.  Lat.  fcedus 
ieere,  etc.)  More  recently  it  has  been  su^ested 
that  the  word  may  be  connected  with  the  Assyr. 
birtu  'a  fetter,'  lieritu  a  fettering,  enclosing.  It 
does  not  quite  appear,  however,  whether  the  sup- 
posed verb  from  which '  fetter '  is  derived  meant  '  to 
enclose'  or  'to  bind'  (Del.  Assgr.  HWB).  At  any 
rate,  the  word  bond  would  approximate  more 
nearly  towards  expressing  the  various  usages  of 
berith  than  any  other  word,  for  the  term  is  use*l 
not  only  where  two  parties  reciprocally  bind  them- 
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selves,  but  where  one  party  imposes  a  bond  upon 
the  other,  or  where  a  party  assumes  a  bond  upon 
himself. 

There  are  two  classes  of  covenants  mentioned  in 
OT— those  between  men  and  men,  and  those  be- 
tween God  and  men.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
ideas  associated  with  the  latter  class,  the  divine 
covenants,  are  secondary,  and  transferred  from 
covenants  among  men. 

i.  Covenants  among  Men. — In  Gn  26^**-  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  between  Abimelech, 
Almzzath,  and  Phicol  on  the  one  side,  and  Isaac  on 
the  other.  (1)  The  proposal  came  from  Abimelech, 
'  Let  there  now  be  an  oath  (or  curse,  nW)  betwixt 
us,  betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a 
covenant  with  thee'  (v.^).  (2)  The  contents  or 
terms  of  the  covenant  were  that  they  should 
mutually  abstain  from  hurting  one  another,  or 
positively  do  as  Abimelech  had  done  to  Isajic,  '  we 
nave  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  sent 
thee  away  in  peace'  (v.^).  (3)  The  covenant  was 
contracted  by  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties,  '  they 
sware  one  to  another '  (v.^^).  Reference  is  made  to 
a  meal  or  feast  provided  by  Isaac ;  but  as  this  took 
place  the  night  before  the  covenant  was  sworn,  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  covenant  ceremonies.  What 
appears  to  be  another  version  of  the  same  trans- 
action is  given  in  Gn  2r''^''''-  in  the  history  of 
Abraham.  If  the  transaction  there  be  a  different 
one,  the  passage  has  probably  suffered  interpola- 
tion from  26**-  (in  LXX  Almzzath  as  well  as 
Phicol  appears).  The  covenant  in  these  passages 
was  an  international  treaty  between  the  two 
peoples,  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 

A  similar  covenant  is  described  in  the  history  of 
Jacob  (Gn  31^^-)-  The  passage  is  composite,and  it 
is  not  easy  to  apportion  the  verses  between  the 
sources  J  and  E.     The  most  important  part  of  the 

Eassage  is  v."^*^-  (E).  (1)  The  initiative  was  taken 
y  Laban,  '  Come,  let  iis  make  a  covenant,  I  and 
thou'  (v.^).  (2)  A  cairn  was  raised  by  Laban  (or 
by  both)  to  be  a  Avitness,  and  apparently  also  a 
boundary  landmark.  (3)  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
were  that  neither  party  should  overstep  this 
boundary  for  harm  to  the  other.  (4)  Both  parties 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  Laban  taking 
to  witness  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and 
Jacob  swearing  by  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  In 
v.***  (possibly  J )  an  addition  or  a  variation  appears, 
having  a  more  personal  character,  and  referring  to 
Jacob  s  treatment  of  Laban's  daughters.  Refer- 
ence is  twice  made  to  a  meal  (vv.^"-"),  but  in 
neither  case  does  the  meal  ajipear  part  of  the 
covenant  ceremonies  ;  in  the  second  case  it  was  a 
sacrificial  meal,  of  which  Jacob  and  '  his  brethren,' 
that  is,  the  Hebrews,  alone  partook.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  covenant  here  is  again  an  international 
treaty  between  Hebiews  and  Aramseans,  to  estab- 
lish Gilead  as  a  boundary-line  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Tliese  two  cases  may  be  taken  as  types.  In  Gn 
.262«ff.  mention  is  made  of  the  '  curse  '  (n^x).  The 
word  may  also  mean  '  oath,'  and  was  used  just  like 
'oath'  as  a  general  name  for  covenant  (Ezk  17'*)  ; 
in  Dt  291"  14  and  Neh  lO**  both  words,  '  oath '  and 
'curse,'  are  used,  though  the  expressions  may 
merely  be  cumulative  to  denote  one  thing  (P2zk 
17^").  It  m.ay  be  supposed,  however,  that  'curse' 
was  originally  used  in  its  literal  sense.  Very  prob- 
ably, the  ceremonies  originally  in  use  in  conclud- 
ing covenants  were  in  later  times  abridged  or  fell 
into  disuse.  If  the  details  of  the  two  covenants 
just  referred  to  were  supplemented  from  the  solemn 
ceremony  described  in  Gn  15  of  passing  between 
the  pieces  of  the  victim,  a  ceremony  still  in  use  in 
Jeremiah's  days  (34**),  we  might  suppose  a  covenant 
concluded  with  all  the  rites  to  have  consisted  of 
three  things — (1)  the  agreement  on  the   terms; 


(2)  the  positive  oath  (n;p3^)  taken  by  each  party  to 
the  other  (Gn  26*')  to  perform  them  ;  and  (3)  the 
imprecation  or  curse  (compare  'cursed,'  1  S  14^, 
Dt  27'**^")  invoked  by  each  party  on  him.self  in 
case  of  failure,  this  curse  being,  at  the  same  time, 
symbolically  expressed  by  passing  between  the 
pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  * 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  the  essential  thing  in 
the  covenant,  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  was  the  oath  under  the 
solemn  and  terrible  rites  in  use — a  covenant  is  an 
intensified  oath,  and  in  later  times  the  term  'oath ' 
is  usual  as  synonym  of  covenant.  And,  secondly, 
as  the  consequence  of  these  solemnities,  that  the 
covenant  was  an  inviolable  and  immutable  deed. 
Hence  a  frequent  epithet  applied  to  covenants  is 
'  eternal '  (2  S  23«,  Lv  24«).  The  penalty  of  break- 
ing the  covenant  was  death  through  the  curse 
taking  effect.  And  this  explains  the  terrible  im- 
precation of  David,  2  S  3'^'-.  The  language  is  not 
that  of  mere  passion,  though  there  may  be  passion 
in  it ;  it  is  the  invocation  on  Joab's  head  of  the 
'  curse '  due  to  his  violating  the  covenant,  and  the 
safe-conduct  granted  to  Abner. 

Some  other  covenants  of  a  similar  kind  are  referred  to  in  OT : 
a  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  natives  of  Canaan  (Ex  2J32  3412. 19^ 
Dt  72,  Jg  22).  Such  covenants  would  imply  mutual  commerce 
and  intermarriage,  hut  are  forbidden.  The  covenant  between 
Joshua  and  the  Gibeonites  (Jos  9),  the  conditions  of  which  were 
that  he  should  spare  their  lives,  and  that  they  should  be  ser»'anta 
to  Israel.  Though  Israel  found  that  it  had  been  deceived,  the 
sacredness  of  the  '  oath '  was  such  that  its  terms,  at  least  in  the 
letter,  were  held  binding.  The  story  reposes  on  the  supposition 
that  Israel  was  putting  the  native  population  to  the  sword. 
A  covenant  between  the  people  of  Jabesh  and  king  Nahash  of 
Amnion,  with  similar  conditions  (1 S  lin^-)-  A  covenant  between 
Jonathan  and  David  (1  S  18*  208),  the  only  one  mentioned  be- 
tween two  persons,  though  1  S  23i6'T-,  if  it  referred  to  the  same 
thing,  might  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  covenant.  A 
covenant  between  David  and  Abner  (2  S  312),  and  between  David 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  (2  S  53) ;  and  some  others,  e.g.  that 
between  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Zedekiah  (Ezk  17),  and  that 
between  Zedekiah  and  the  people  to  set  free  their  slaves,  in 
conformitv  with  the  law,  Ex  212,  Dt  1512  (Jer  348ff.) ;  cf.  1  K  512, 
Am  1»,  1  k  1519. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  covenant  appears  two- 
sided,  there  being  two  parties  incurring  mutual 
obligations.  The  term  berith  is  used,  however,  in 
some  cases  where  only  one  of  the  parties  accepts 
an  obligation,  while  the  other  suggests  or  imposes 
it.  No  doubt  in  these  cases  the  party  imposing  the 
obligation  or  line  of  conduct  is  already  committed 
or  commits  himself  to  the  same  course,  as,  for 
example,  Jehoiada  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
princes  with  him  into  the  covenant  (2  Ch  23').  In 
Jos  24  Joshua  is  said  to  have  '  made  a  covenant 
Avith  the  people'  (v.^).  The  covenant  is  not  one 
between  the  people  and  God,  made  by  Joshua  as 
mediator,  but  a  solemn  bond  laid  by  Joshua  on 
the  people,  or  rather  assumed  by  the  people  at  his 
suggestion,  that  they  would  'serve  J"  their  God.' 
Joshua  had  already  announced  his  own  resolution 
to  serve  J"  (v.").  It  is  added  that  Joshua  set  the 
people  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem 
(v.'-'*) ;  but  this  appears  to  be  somethino;  additional 
to  the  covenant.  An  instance  of  a  siiuilar  kind 
is  recorded  in  2  K  11*,  where  Jehoiada  is  said  to 
have  made  a  covenant  with  the  centurions  and 
chiefs  of  the  gujird.  In  explanation  it  is  added 
that  'he  made  them  swear,'  and  then  showed  them 
the  yoimg  king.  Again,  in  2  K  23-'  we  read  that 
Josiah  '  stood  by  the  pillar  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lora,  to  Avalk  after  the  Lord  and  to 
keep  his  commandments.'  This  covenant  was  not 
made  witli  the  Lord,  but  before  the  Lord  ;  neither 
was  it  made  with  the  people,  although  the  peoi)le 
afterward  also  entered    into  the  covenant  (v.*). 

*  Liv.  i.  24,  '  turn  illo  die,  Juppiter,  populum  Romamini  sic 
ferito,  ut  ego  himc  porcum  hie  hodie  fenam,  tantwpie  luagis 
ferito  quanto  mafps  potes  poUesque.'  Tlie  Ileb.  formula  of 
oath,  '  God  do  so  U)  me  and  more  also,'  ma^-  be  conneotwl  with 
such  ceremonies. 
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The  covenant  was  an  engagement  or  bond  assumed 
by  Josiah,  and  difl'ers  little  in  idea  from  a  vow ; 
and  this  sense  is  even  clearer  when  Hezekiah  says, 
'  It  is  in  mine  heart  to  make  a  covenant  Avith  J" 
the  God  of  Israel '  (2  Ch  29i»,  cf .  Ezr  10»).  From 
these  passages  it  appears  that  berith  is  used,  not 
only  when  the  engagement  or  obligation  is  mutual, 
but  also  when  it  is  imposed  on  one  party  by 
another,  or  when  one  assumes  it  on  himself. 

ii.  God's  Covexaxts  with  Mex.— Some  points 
are  common  to  covenants  in  general — (1)  Every 
covenant  implies  two  parties,  and  that  the  parties 
are  free  moral  agents,  and  that,  whether  the  en- 
gagement be  mutual  or  not,  both  parties  acquiesce. 
(2)  Every  covenant  is  made  in  bonum  ;  the  relation 
formed  is  always  friendly,  and  for  the  benefit  at 
\e^st  of  one  of  the  parties.  (3)  A  covenant  creates 
a  new  relation  between  the  parties,  not  existing 
previously.  (4)  A  covenant  creates  also  a  jus  or 
right  on  the  side  of  each  party  against  the  other. 
These  general  points  belong  also  to  divine  cove- 
nants, though  the  introduction  of  God  as  one  of 
the  parties  may  cause  some  modification.  For 
example,  God  always  initiates  the  covenant ;  and 
the  evil  conscience  of  Israel,  as  reflected  in  the 
prophets,  restrains  it  from  claiming  the  protection 
of  J"  as  a  right.  It  does  go  so  far  as  to  plead  that 
it  is  His  people  (Is  64'),  and  for  that  reason  it 
claims  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  nations, 
and  chastened  in  measure  and  with  restraint  of 
His  anger  (Jer  10=^).  But  it  usually  finds  its  pleas, 
not  in  itself,  but  in  God.  It  beseeches  Him  to 
remember  His  covenant  and  His  grace,  and  to  deal 
M ith  it  for  His  names  sake — His  name  of  God 
alone,  already  begun  to  be  revealed  to  the  world 
in  the  great  acts  of  Israel's  redemptive  history. 
If  in  later  times  Israel  pleads  its  '  righteousness,' 
and  invokes  God's  righteousness  in  its  behalf,  this 
is  not  a  plea  of  moral  righteousness,  but  of  being  in 
the  right  as  against  the  world — a  plea  that  it  has 
in  it  the  true  religion,  and  represents  the  cause  of 
God. 

In  Gn  15  (cf.  22'*'^  26"'^)  J"  makes  a  covenant 
with  Abram.  The  passage,  though  perhaps  com- 
posite, is  sufficiently  connected,  v.^"^  having  refer- 
ence to  the  question  who  should  be  Abram's  heir, 
and  v.**f-  to  the  question  what  the  inheritance 
should  be.  The  covenant  has  reference  to  the  in- 
heritance, the  important  verses  being  ^^  "• ". 
The  passage  is  strongly  anthropomorphic,  though 
what  occurred  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision.  Certain  animals  were  slain  and  divided 
into  their  parts,  the  corresponding  parts  being 
placed  opposite  each  other  with  a  space  between. 
At  night-fall  there  passed  between  the  pieces  a 
smoke  as  of  a  furnace  and  a  flaming  torch.  The 
smoke  and  flame  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  explanation  follows  :  '  In  that  day  J"  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have 
I  given  this  land '  (cf.  13^*).  Now  this  covenant  is 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  J".  The  promise  has  the 
form  of  an  oath  or  curse  symbolized  by  the  act  of 
passing  between  the  pieces  of  the  victims.  Among 
men  this  would  have  meant  the  most  solemn  invoca- 
tion of  J"  as  guardian  of  the  covenant,  but  here  it 
is  J"  Himself  who  performs  the  rite — because  He 
could  swear  by  no  greater.  He  sware  by  Himself. 

Two  other  covenants  of  a  similar  nature  are 
mentioned — the  covenant  with  Da\"id,  constituting 
his  seed  perpetual  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  with  Levi,  bestowing  inalienably  the 
priesthood  on  that  family.  In  2  S  7  David,  be- 
cause of  his  purpose  to  build  an  house  to  the  Lord, 
receives  through  Nathan  the  promise  that  J"  wiU 
build  him  a  house,  i.e.  establish  his  dynasty  as 
perpetual  rulers  in  Israel.  In  2  S  23'  this  promise  is 
spoken  of  as  '  a  covenant  ordered  in  all  things,'  i.e. 
constituted  with  all  the  due  and  solemn  rites,  and 


therefore  '  sure '  (cf.  Gal  3'»- ",  He  e"-  ").  In 
23*  it  is  called  '  eternal '  (cf.  7").  In  later  writings 
this  covenant  is  referred  to  as  an  oath  (Ps  89*-  * 
132"),  and  spoken  of  as  the  '  sure  mercies  of  David ' 
(Is  55*).  But  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  as  early  as 
Is  16',  and  the  idea  of  it  is  what  gives  meaning  to 
the  whole  Messianic  passage.  Is  7^-9^.  The  setting 
apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  priestly  functions  is 
several  times  alluded  to.  Ex  32»,  Dt  lO*  18*  (cf. 
Xu  25^-  ^) ;  and  elsewhere  this  appointment  is 
called  a  covenant,  Dt  339,  j^^  33a  ^^lal  2*^. 

These  three  covenants  bear  upon  three  great 
facts  or  institutions  in  OT  religions  history — the 
inalienable  right  of  Israel  to  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  the  perpetual  monarchy  in  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  perpetual  priesthood  in  the  family 
of  Levi.  In  the  mind  of  one  standing  far  down  in 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  midst  ol  these  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  conceiving  of  them  as  due 
to  covenants  made  in  the  distant  past  by  J",  one 
main  conception  in  covenant  must  have  appeared  its 
immutability.  This  idea  of  unchangeableness  be- 
longs so  much  to  the  conception  of  covenant  that 
any  established  custom,  such  as  the  exhibition  of 
the  shew  bread,  is  caUed  '  an  everlasting  covenant ' 
(Lv  24*).  Similarly,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  so  called  (Ex  31^^  ^^),  and  Jer  33-*  applies  the  term 
covenant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  speaking  of  J^s 
covenant  with  the  day  and  with  the  night;  and 
the  covenants  with  Da^ad  and  Levi  have  the  same 
security  as  this  law  of  nature.  But  the  conceptien 
of  J"  implied  in  the  idea  of  such  covenants  is  re- 
markable. J"  is  conceived  of  as  a  free  moral 
Being,  having  power  to  dispose  of  the  world  to 
whom  He  will  (Gn  15),  and  to  select  among  men 
whom  He  wills  for  His  ends  (2  S  7),  standing 
above  men  and  the  world,  but  entering  graciously 
into  their  history,  and  initiating  consciously  great 
movements  that  are  to  govern  all  the  future. 

Some  modem  Avriters  on  OT  religion  contend  that 
these  conceptions  regarding  J"  implied  in  the  notion 
of  covenant  cannot  have  existed  so  early  as  the  dates 
assigned  to  these  various  covenants.  They  argue 
that  such  covenants  as  those  with  Abram,  David, 
and  Le^-i,  not  to  mention  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  Moral  Law,  are  antedated,  they 
all  presuppose  an  established  and  permanent  con- 
dition of  things,  and  are  merely  a  religious  view 
taken  of  existing  conditions.  The  covenant  of  J" 
with  Abram  to  give  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  is 
just  the  fact  that  Israel  was  now  firmly  in  posses- 
sion of  Canaan  brought  under  the  religious  idea 
that  all  Israel's  blessings  were  due  to  their  God. 
And  the  covenant  with  David  is  merely  a  religious 
^-iew  of  the  fact  that  his  dynasty,  unlike  those  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  was  established  and  secure. 
J"  is  the  author  of  all  Israel's  blessings.  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  foresees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  that  which  is  seen  to  be  established 
has  been  a  determination  of  His  from  of  old,  and 
His  determinations  He  communicates  graciously 
to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them  (Am  3'). 
But  this  mode  of  thinking  regarding  J",  and  this 
mode  of  interpreting  institutions  and  facts  that 
have  historical^  arisen,  are  modes  of  thinking  not 
quite  early  in  Israels  religious  history.  The  re- 
lation of  J"  to  Israel  must  originally  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  to  their 
particular  peoples  ;  the  relation  existed,  but  it  was 
never  formed;  it  was  natural,  and  not  the  result  of 
a  conscious  act  or  a  historical  transaction.  Even 
admitting  that  from  the  earliest  times  some  ethical 
elements  entered  into  the  conception  of  J",  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  with  Israel  implying,  as  it  did, 
a  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  entirely  free  and 
unconnected  with  Israel,  and  entering  into  volun- 
tary relation  with  that  people,  coiJd  not  have 
arisen  before  the  conception  of  J"  was  completely 
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ethicized  and  He  was  recognized  as  God  over  all. 
And  such  views  of  J",  it  is  contended,  are  to  be  ob- 
served first  among  the  canonical  prophets,  or  at 
earliest  in  the  sub-prophetic  age,  the  times  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha. — It  is  enough  to  state  the 
question  here  (its  discussion  falls  under  other 
rubrics,  Decalogue,  God,  Isuaei.),  though  a 
reference  to  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  indicate 
what  place  the  idea  of  covenant  holds  in  the 
history  of  OT  religion.  Tlie  question  of  the 
covenant  runs  up  into  what  is  the  main  question 
of  OT  religious  liistory,  viz.,  To  what  date  is  the 
conception  of  J"  as  an  absolutely  ethical  Being  to 
be  assigned  ? 

iii.  History  of  the  Div^ine  Covenants.— 1. 
The  passage  Ex  19-34  (apart  from  25'-31",  assigned 
to  P),  giving  an  account  of  the  transactions  at 
Sinai,  is  extremely,  almost  hopelessly,  compli- 
cated (see  Exodus).  In  Ex  34  (assigned  to  J) 
mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  which  appears  to  be 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  certain  laws,  partly 
moral  and  partly  ritual,  and  difl'ering  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  Decalogue  of  Ex  20.  Several 
scholars  detect  under  this  passage  (Ex  34^"^),  now 
consideral)ly  retouched,  the  Decalogue  as  given  bj^ 
J  (v.-*).  The  main  parts  of  Ex  19  ft",  are  usually 
assigned  to  E.  As  the  passage  now  stands,  no 
covenant  is  connected  witn  the  simple  Decalogue 
of  Ex  20,  but  Dt  (o^'T-  9^«-)  affirms  that  the  cove- 
nant at  Horeb  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Deca- 
logue written  on  the  tables  of  stone  (4^^  5--).  It 
also  appears  to  say  that  no  laws  were  promulgated 
at  Horeb  beyond  the  Decalogue  (5^-) ;  Moses  re- 
ceived 'judgments'  at  Horeb  (i^-^*  5^-6^),  which 
he  promulgated  first  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (4^-  "*" 
51. 31  jQi).  In  Ex  24  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant 
and  a  Book  of  the  Covenant.  This  covenant  seems 
made  (or  renewed)  when  Moses  received  the  second 
tables  of  stone.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  appears 
to  be  Ex  20-23,  but  the  testimony  of  Dt  makes  it 
probable  that  Ex  21  fi'.  did  not  originally  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  events  at  Horeb,  but  with 
those  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  When  Moses  told 
the  people  the  words  of  J"  they  answered  with  one 
voice,  '  all  the  words  which  J"  hath  spoken  will  we 
do ' ;  and  the  covenant  thus  formed  was  followed 
by  a  sacrifice  and  a  ceremony  with  the  blood,  half 
or  which  Avas  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  the  other 
half  on  the  peoi)le.  This  rite  has  been  supposed 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  ancient  way  of  making  a 
covenant  by  both  parties  having  communion  in  the 
same  blood  (W.  II.  Smith,  ES  461).  This  may 
be;  but  in  the  main  the  sacrifice,  being  an  offering 
to  J",  Avas  piacular,  atoning  for  and  consecrating 
the  people  on  their  entering  upon  their  new  rela- 
tion to  J"  (He  d^^«-).*  The  words,  'I  am  J"  thy 
God'  (Ex  20-),  form  no  part  of  the  Decalogue,  they 
rather  express  the  one  side  of  the  covenant,  the 
DecaloOTie  proper  expressing  the  other  side.  In 
brief,  the  covenant  is,  '  I  am  J"  thy  God,  and  thou 
art  my  people,'  and  the  Decalogue'(Ex  20^")  is  the 
expression  or  the  analysis  of  Avhat  this  means. 

2.  The  propJiets. — The  idea  of  the  divine  cove- 
nant appears  very  little  in  the  prophets  down  to 
Jer  and  Ezk,  two  prophets  directly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Dt.  The  notion  of  covenant  in  general  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  them  (Am  1»,  Hos  '2}^,  Is  28i'i« 
33*),  but  a  covenant  of  God  with  men  is  not  re- 
ferred to  except  Hos  6^  8^  The  former  of  these 
{)assages  is  obscure,  and  the  second  is  considered 
)y  some  an  interpolation,  though  mainly  just  be- 
cause it  does  refer  to  the  divine  covenant.!    It  can 

*  It  is  floubtful  if  Ps  50*  refers  to  this  covenant ;  the  ptqj. 
may  have  a  present  sense  tho»e  that  make  a  covenant,  ref.  oeiii); 
to  the  sacrincial  worship,  which  is  a  continuous  making  or  main- 
taining of  the  covenant  with  J".    Cf.  J  iii.  (4)  end. 

t  For  '  forsaken  thy  covenant,'  1  K  19>o  LXX  reads  forsaken 
thee,  and  in  v.i* '  thv  covenant  and '  seems  a  dupUcate  of  thee  in 
previous  clause,  and  is  wanting  in  A. 


hardly  be  because  the  idea  of  a  divine  covenant 
was  as  yet  little  current  that  the  early  prophets 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term,  for  later  prophets  (Zeph, 
Nah,  Hab,  Hag,  Jon,  Jl,  Zee  1-8)  also  fail  to  use 
it ;  the  reason  must  rather  be  that  their  thoughts 
moved  on  ditl'erent  lines.  The  prophets  have  to  do 
with  an  existing  people,  and  their  main  concep- 
tions are — (1)  that  there  is  a  relation  between  J" 
and  Israel ;  He  is  their  God  and  they  are  His 
people.  (2)  This  relation  of  J"  and  the  people  was 
formed  by  His  act  of  redeeming  them  from  Egypt : 
'  I  am  J"  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt '  (Hos  12"). 
This  was  the  day  of  Israel's  '  birth '  (Hos  2»  IP  12» 
13^),  the  time  when  J"  '  knew '  her  (Am  3^).  (3)  In 
this  as  in  all  His  other  acts  towards  Israel  the 
motive  of  J"  was  His  goodness  (Am  2'*''-),  His  '  love ' 
(Hos  n\  cf.  Is  r^  5"^-).  (4)  The  nature  of  this  re- 
lation between  J"  and  the  people  is  perfectly  well 
understood.  It  is  given  in  the  conception  of  J",  and 
is  purely  ethical.  >Vliat  is  required  of  the  people 
is  to  seek  'good' — civil  and  moral  righteousness 
and  the  service  of  J"  alone.  In  demanding  this  from 
the  people  the  prophets  do  not  found  on  a  book  or 
on  laws,  they  speak  off"  their  own  minds.  To 
themselves  their  principles  are  axiomatic,  and  wher- 
ever these  principles  were  learned  they  coincide 
with  the  Moral  LaAv  (Hos  4^"^).  Thus  the  prophets 
dealing  with  an  existing  people  have  no  occasion 
to  go  further  back  than  the  Exodus,  Avhen  the 
people  came  into  existence.  It  is  doubtful  if  Isaiah 
goes  further  up  than  David  and  Zion.  The  '  jud- 
ges, as  at  the  first'  (l-"**),  are  supreme  rulers  like 
David  ;  '  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion  '  (14*"-) ;  '  He 
dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion'  (8"*).  J",  who  is  universal 
Sovereign,  has  founded  His  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness in  Israel  (28'^''').  If  Isaiah  has  any  covenant  in 
his  mind  it  is  the  Davidic,  on  which  his  Messianic 
prophecies  repose  (7^-9^  11).  Thus  the  prophetic  idea 
differs  from  the  idea  of  a  covenant  as  real  differs  from 
formal ;  the  assurance  of  redemption  reposes,  not  on 
the  divine  promise,  but  on  the  divine  nature,  on  God 
Himself  as  men  have  historically  found  Him  in 
His  acts  of  redemption  already  done,  and  as  He  is 
known  in  the  heart  of  man.  (5)  And  the  nature 
of  God,  as  it  explains  the  present,  guarantees  the 
future.  However  Hosea  came  by  his  ideas,  whether 
in  the  course  of  his  domestic  trials  he  discovered 
in  his  own  heart  a  love  Avhich  could  not  let  its 
object  go,  however  degi'aded  she  might  become, 
and  rose  by  inspiration  to  the  intuition  that  sucli 
was  God's  love, — however  this  be,  he  has  the  idea 
of  a  love  Avliich  is  stronger  than  custom  or  law,  or 
even  than  moral  repugnance,  a  love  which  nothing 
can  overcome.  And  this  is  God's  love  to  Israel. 
The  relation  between  J"  and  Israel,  of  God  antl 
people,  is  indissoluble,  because  J"  has  loved  (Hos 
2-3  3). 

3.  Deuteronomy. — Dt  knows  of  three  covenants 
— that  with  the  fathers,  that  at  Horeb,  and  that  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.  The  covenant  with  the 
fathers  (4^1  7^*),  specifically  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (P  6^"),  was  a  promise  to  increase  their  seed 
(1318)  and  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  (6'«).  The 
covenant  is  called  an  '  oath '  (7"),  and  is  often  said 
to  have  been  sworn.  The  covenant  at  Horeb  was 
based  on  the  Decalogue  (4i*  o-*^-  9^-,  cf.  4'^).  In 
addition  to  these  Dt  mentions  a  covenant  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  covenant  at  Horeb  (29^  [Heb.  28'«»],  cf. 
299. 12. 14.  21  26i7-i»).  The  contents  of  this  covenant 
are  formed  by  Dt  itself  {i.e.  ch.  12-26,  28),  which  is 
called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (2  K  23--  -',  cf.  Jer 
1 1'-'i").  Dt  is  in  the  main  an  expansion  of  Ex  21  fl"., 
the  place  of  which  it  is  meant  to  take.  The  terms 
of  this  covenant  are  given  in  26'"-  '*  '  Thou  hast 
avouched  *  J"  this  day  that  he  shall  be  thy  Goil, 

*  The  word,  occurring  only  here,  is  very  obscure ;  LXX 
'  chosen,'    so  Vulg.  and  virtually  Targ. ;  Aq.   ifrr,>J.ti^ai,  ex- 
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and  that  thou  wilt  walk  in  his  ways,  and  keep  his 
statutes  and  commandments  and  judgments,  and 
hearken  unto  his  voice.  And  J"  has  this  day 
avouched  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  his  particular 
people  .  .  .  and  that  he  will  make  thee  high  above 
all  nations  .  .  .  and  that  thou  shalt  be  an  holy 
people  unto  J"  thy  God.'  It  is  obvious  that  the 
essential  thing  in  the  people's  undertaking  is  that 
J "  shall  be  their  God,  and  the  essential  part  of  His 
undertaking  is  that  they  shall  be  His  peculiar 
people  (cf.  Ex  19*) ;  all  else  is  but  the  exposition 
or  analysis  of  what  these  terms  imply.  lake  the 
prophets,  Dt  greatly  insists  on  the  duties  of  the 
people,  though  with  surprising  inwardness  it  sums 
up  all  duties  in  love  to  J"  their  God  (6*  lO*^).  Like 
the  prophets  also,  it  fills  up  the  formal  outline  of 
the  divine  covenant  (Gn  15)  with  contents  from  the 
nature  of  God:  J"  'loved  thy  fathers'  (4*'),  and 
this  love  continues  to  their  descendants  (7*).  The 
'  covenant  and  the  grace '  (icn)  are  coupled ;  the 
covenant  was  an  expression  of  grace  (7^-).  Dt  also 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  uniformity  of  the  divine 
mind  and  the  continuity  of  His  operations.  It  was 
because  He  loved  the  fathers  that  He  '  chose '  their 
seed,  the  people  Israel ;  this  '  choice'  meaning, not 
election  beforehand,  but  the  concrete  act  of  separ- 
ating Israel  to  Himself  from  among  the  nations  at 
the  Exodus  (4^  7'  1(P).  J"  '  keepeth  covenant,' 
though  this  again  is  explained  from  His  nature 
—'He  is  the  faithful  God'  (7*-^').  All  Israel's 
blessings,  its  deliverance  from  Egypt,  entrance  to 
Canaan,  and  prosperity  there,  are  but  the  first 
covenant  (Gn  15)  unfolding  itself — '  to  uphold  His 
covenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers '  (8"  9* 
10^').  And  this  first  covenant,  as  it  has  operated 
in  the  past  and  operates  now,  will  continue  opera- 
tive in  the  future  :  Israel  may  be  scattered  among 
the  nations,  but  J"  will  not  forget  His  covenant, 
for  He  is  merciful  (4^).  The  term  berUh  is  used  in 
Dt  for  the  terms  or  contents  of  the  covenant,  e.g. 
the  Decalogue  or  any  of  its  laws  (4^  17** ') ;  so  Dt 
speaks  of  the  '  tables  of  the  covenant,'  *  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,'  cf.  I  K  8'^  '  the  ark  wherein  is  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord.' — The  prophets  Jer.  and  Ezk. 
foUow  Dt  in  their  use  of  the  term  covenant,  though 
they  draw  no  distinction  between  the  covenant  at 
Horeb  and  that  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Jer  II*-  ■••  * 
3131  722.  ss^  Exk  iQH. »).  It  is  curious  that  in  his 
prophecies  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  Dt  (ch. 
1-6)  Jer.,  like  other  prophets,  does  not  make  use 
of  the  covenant  idea  (cf.,  however,  3^*').     See  §  iv. 

4.  The  Priests'  Code. — P  is  a  historical  account 
of  the  rise  and  completion  of  Israel's  sacra,  its 
religious  institutions  and  rites.  When  it  was 
written,  these  sacred  institutions  had  run  through 
their  full  development,  and  could  be  described  m 
their  historical  succession,  e.«/.  the  law  in  regard 
to  blood  (Gn  9),  the  law  of  circumcision  (Gn  17), 
the  tabernacle  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  among 
His  people  (Ex  25  fl".),  and  the  like.  In  this  history 
P  records  two  covenants — that  with  Noah  (Gn  9) 
and  that  with  Abraham  (Gn  17).  The  former  was 
a  covenant  with  man  and  all  creation,  consisting 
of  a  promise  or  oath  (Is  54*)  on  God's  side  that  'He 
would  no  more  destroy  the  world  with  a  flood,  and 
laying  on  men  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
human  bloodshed  and  the  eating  of  blood.  It  is 
very  much  a  question  of  words  whether  this 
covenant  was  two-sided.  Of  course  being  made 
with  mankind  and  all  creation,  it  was  an  absolute 

changed,  connecting  perhaps  with  TS'n  (Jer  2U).  As  v.Wpiainly 
states  what  the  people  undertake,  and  r.is  what  J"  nndertakes, 
the  rendering.  '  thou  hast  caused  J"  to  say,'  could  only  mean 
that  the  people  by  their  words  or  demeanour  had  caused  J"  to 
understand  and  repeat  their  pledges  in  r^;ard  to  Him,  whQe  He 
had  caused  or  enabled  them  to  repeat  His  pledges  to  them — a 
strangely  roundabout  form  of  thought.  The  passage  is  difficult 
in  other'ways,  the  exact  bearing  of  the  subordinate  clauses  being 
in  some  cases  obscure.  See  Avocch. 
VOU  I. — .^^ 


promise  on  God's  part  in  regard  to  the  human  race 
and  the  world ;  but  in  regard  to  individuals  the 
penalty  of  violating  it  was  death  (9*-*),  and  in 
later  law  even  a  beast  that  shed  human  blood  was 
to  be  slain  (Ex  21**).  This  covenant  was  a  law  for 
mankind  (Is  24'),  and  in  later  times  abstinence 
from  blood  was  imposed  on  proselytes,  and  even 
on  Gentiles  in  the  early  Church  (Ac  15®).  The 
covenant  of  Noah  is  not  referred  to  in  JE,  but 
Is  54'  is  proof  that  knowledge  of  it  was  current 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  P.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  the  increasing  intercourse 
between  Israel  and  the  heathen,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  latter  were  accepting  the  religion  of 
Israel,  which  induced  the  author  of  P  to  preserve  a 
record  of  this  covenant.  The  Abrahamic  covenant 
(Gn  17)  was  made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  It 
consisted  of  a  promise  of  God,  called  also  an  oath 
(Ex  6^),  to  multiply  Abraham,  to  give  Canaan  to 
him  and  his  seed,  and  to  be  their  Giod  (Gn  17*-  '•  *) ; 
and  it  imposed  on  him  and  his  seed  the  obligation 
of  circumcision  (v.^*).  Circumcision  is  called  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  but  also  the  covenant  itself 
(yio.  11.  isj^  jnjgt  as  the  Sabbath  is  both  the  covenant 
and  the  sign  of  it  (Ex  31^*-^').  As  in  Noah's 
covenant,  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
regarded  as  a  people  was  absolute  (v."),  but  in 
regard  to  individuals  the  penalty  of  neglecting 
circumcision  was  death  (v.").  The  OT  idea  is 
hardly  that  Abraham  represented  his  seed ;  his 
seed  are  conceived  as  existing — as  they  were  when 
the  author  wrote  (cf.  Dt  29i^*).  The  Decalogue 
does  not  now  stand  in  P,  neither  does  it  speak  of 
any  covenant  at  Sinai,  except  in  the  general 
reference  Lv  26**  'the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,' 
at  the  Exodus;  the  only  part  of  the  Decalogue  spoken 
of  as  a  covenant  is  the  Sabbath  (Ex  3P®).*  The 
'ark  of  the  covenant'  becomes  'the  ark  of  the 
testimony '  (mj).  P  gives  an  account  of  the  his- 
torical revelation  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim,  El- 
Shaddai,  and  J".  The  covenant  with  Noah  was 
made  by  Elohim,  that  with  Abraham  by  El- 
Shaddai,  and  a  covenant  made  by  J"  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  wanting;  the  covenant  in 
Ex  6^  *  is  the  Abrahamic.  Thus  in  P,  (1)  the  only 
covenant  with  Israel  is  the  Abrahamic  ;  all  Israel's 
subsequent  history,  their  multiplication  in  Egypt 
and  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  is  but  the  fulm- 
ment  of  this  covenant  (Ex  2=»*  6^  *,  cf.  Ps  105»-"). 
In  P,  as  everywhere  else,  the  essence  of  the  cove- 
nant is,  '  I  will  be  their  God '  (Gn  17^-  *),  or  more 
fully,  '  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  people,  and  I 
will' be  to  you  God  ^  (Ex  6').  In  the  idea  of  P 
this  promise  was  realized  by  God  dwelling  among 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepting  their 
offerings  on  the  other.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
tabernacle,  Grod's  dweUing-place,  offerings,  and 
minbtrants.  These  are  all  divine  institutions, 
creations  and  gifts  of  God,  the  fulfilment  in  detail 
of  the  covenant  to  be  their  God.  And  (2)  the 
covenant  is  everlasting  (Gn  17^) ;  it  continues  valid 
in  the  ExUe  and  at  all  times,  and  it  will  yet  prove 
effectual  in  the  restoration  of  the  people  and  in 
their  being  the  people  of  Gk>d  in  truth  (Lv  26*^"*). 
Neither  in  P  nor  in  Ezk  are  the  ritual  institutions 
the  means  of  salvation,  they  express  the  state  of 
salvation,  which  is  altogether  of  God ;  and  their 
performance  merely  conserves  it.  If  a  different 
way  of  thinking  ever  came  to  prevail,  it  arose  long 
after  P. 

•  As  the  history  of  creation  (Gn  1^-20  is  written  mainly  to 
introduce  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  which  creation  Lssoed,  the 
Sabbath  might  have  been  erpected  to  be  a  covenant  with 
creation  and' Adam.  This  is  not  the  case,  nor  does  OT  speak  of 
a  covenant  with  Adam  (Hoe  fP  is  obscure).  In  ffir  1417  'the 
covenant  from  the  beginning  was,  thou  shalt  die  ttte  death,' 
covenant  appears  ==  appointment,  ordinance ;  and  death,  being 
universal,  is  regarded  as  the  destiny  of  man  from  ttie  be- 
ginning. 
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iv.  The  New  Covknant.— As  an  idea  in  the 
religious  history  of  Israel  the  new  covenant  means: 
first,  that  Israel's  national  existence  and  all  her 
institutions,  civil  and  sacred,  shall  be  dissolved 
(Hos  3") ;  J"  shall  say  of  her,  '  She  is  not  my 
people,  neither  am  I  hers'  (Hos  1"  2-).  And 
secondly,  that  this  divorce  of  Israel  shall  be  but 
temporary — as  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  apparent  (Is  40' 
49"*-  50'*-  51*"');  the  relation  between  her  and 
J"  shall  be  renewed  :  '  I  will  say  unto  them  which 
were  not  my  people,  Thou  art  my  people  ;  and 
they  shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God'  (Hos  2=»  P"). 
This  is  the  faith  and  prediction  of  all  the  prophets, 
of  Dt  and  of  V  (above  in  §  iii.).  The  Lxile  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  relation  between  Israel  and 
J",  the  rupture  of  the  old  covenant  (Jer  31*^) ;  the 
Restoration  shall  be  the  renewal  of  the  relation, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant.  But  around 
the  renewal  of  the  relation  gather  all  the  religious 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  tYie  prophets,  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  righteousness  and  peace,  and  ever- 
lasting joy — the  relation  is  renewed  amidst  the 
tumultuous  jubilation  of  creation  (Is  42'"  44^'-^). 
In  its  visions  of  the  new  covenant  OT  becomes 
Christian.  Jer.  is  the  first  to  use  the  word  new, 
but  the  term  adds  nothinj'  to  what  had  been  already 
said  in  the  words  spoken  by  J"  to  her  who  had  been 
cast  off' :  '  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ' 
(Hos  2'*  3').  In  terras  the  new  covenant  is  nothing 
but  the  old  :  *  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people '  (Jer  31^) ;  its  novelty  (apart  from  the 
reference  to  the  future)  lies  in  its  subjective 
reality  ;  its  terms  are  realized  in  their  deepest 
sense.  It  is  in  this  view  only  that  its  promises  are 
'better'  (He  8*).  The  prophets  and  Dt  insist 
greatly  on  the  duties  of  the  people,  and  assume 
that  they  are  able  to  perform  them.  But  when 
Jer.  and  Ezk.  review  the  people's  history,  which 
has  been  one  long  act  of  unfaithfulness,  they  de- 
spair of  the  people  (Jer  13^).  To  Jeremiah's  expostu- 
lations the  reply  seems  to  come  back,  '  It  is  hope- 
less '  (2'^).  Hope  is  now  only  in  God.  J"  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  Israel,  that  is,  forgive 
their  sins  and  write  His  law  on  their  hearts — the 
one  in  His  free  grace,  the  other  by  His  creative 
act ;  and  thus  the  covenant  idea  shall  be  realized, 
'  I  will  be  their  God,'  etc.  The  second  part  of  the 
promise  is  developed  in  Ueutero-Is. '  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, saith  J",  my  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth '  (59-')  ;  and 
even  more  fully  in  Ezk  Sfi-^''^-,  cf.  1V\  In  203^- 
Ezk.  describes  the  act  of  making  the  new  covenant, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  that  at  the  Exodus.  This 
new,  everlasting  covenant  is  due  to  God's  remem- 
brance of  His  former  covenant  (16''^).  Both  Jer. 
and  Ezk.  bring  the  new  covenant  into  connexion 
with  the  Davidic  or  Messianic  covenant  (Jer  33"'"*- 
-■"-»  Ezk  37-'-^,  cf.  W-"-). 

In  Deutero-Is.  (40  ff'.)  the  assurance  of  a  new 
covenant  reposes  on  two  great  conceptions — the 
universal istic  conception  of  J"as  God,  and  that  of  the 
invincible  power  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
once  implanted  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  J"  is  God 
alone,  Creator,  He  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people, 
and  in  this  all  is  said :  He  shall  yet  be  acknowledged 
by  all,  'By  myself  have  I  sworn  that  to  me  every 
knee  shall  bow '  (45'-'  42*).  And  Israel  is  His  witness 
(43''').  There  is  no  mention  of  former  covenants  with 
the  fathers  or  Israel.  J"  called  Israel  (419  428  491-6 
5P),  and  in  the  act  of  calling  He  planted  in  Israel  the 
consciousness  of  its  meanmg  in  the  moral  history 
of  mankind — '  I  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant '  (41**).  There  is  no  God  but  J",  and  Israel  is 
His  servant,  to  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  nations, 
to  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  salvation 
of  J"  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (49*).  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind once  for  all  in  Israel  ;  and  this  idea  of  the 


true  knowledge  or  word  of  the  true  God  implanted 
in  Israel,  incarnated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham — this 
idea  personified  into  a  Being  is  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  One  might  not  be  able  anywhere  or  at  any 
time  to  lay  his  finger  on  this  IJeing,  but  he  was 
there,  had  always  been  there  since  Israel's  call  and 
the  creation  of  its  consciousness  (49'"^).  And  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  was  a  Process  at  Law, 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Cause  of  the  Servant  against 
the  nations,  their  wrongs  and  idolatries.  In  this 
cause  he  was  righteous,  that  is,  in  the  right :  his 
cause  was  that  of  J",  and  though  he  stood  contra 
mundum  he  would  surely  prevail :  '  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  i)ut  to  shame '  (50^'®).  So  the  Servant 
becomes  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  restore  the 
tribes  of  Jacob  (42®  49*).  And  this  is  too  light  a 
thing,  he  shall  also  be  the  light  of  the  nations. 
The  new  covenant  is  one  of  peace  (54"*),  is  ever- 
lasting (55'  6P),  and  the  Gentiles  may  take  hold  of 
it  (56'-»  44«). 

In  the  above  and  all  late  ■writings  bertth  is  used 
in  a  general  way,  not  of  the  act  of  agreement,  but 
of  its  conditions  or  any  one  of  them,  and  thus  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  whole  (Is  56*,  Ps  103"). 
So  it  is  used  of  the  relation  created  by  the 
covenant ;  the  new  covenant  is  not  thought  of  as  a 
formal  act  of  agreement,  but  as  the  realizing  in 
history  of  the  true  covenant  idea.  The  term 
berith  had  a  charm  and  power,  and  was  clung  to, 
partly  because  it  expressed  the  most  solemn  and 
unalterable  assurance  on  God's  part  that  He  would 
be  the  people's  salvation,  and  partly,  j>erhaps, 
because  it  suggested  that  He  acted  witli  men  after 
the  manner  of  men,  graciously  engaging  Himself  to 
them,  and  entering  into  their  life.  The  covenant 
thus  took  form  in  their  heart,  awakening  hopes 
and  ideals  towards  which,  kindled  and  elevated  by 
the  divine  fellowship,  they  might  strive.  And 
thus  the  covenants  were  not  only  promises  of 
redemption,  but  stages  in  its  attainment.  For 
God's  covenants  were  not  isolated  and  unmotived 
interpositions,  they  attached  themselves  to  lofty 
spiritual  conditions  of  men's  minds, — to  the  'faith' 
of  Abraham  (Gn  15^),  to  David's  absorbing  purpose 
to  prepare  an  house  for  J"  (2  S  7,  Ps  132),  to  the 
'  zeal '  of  Levi  and  Phinehas,  and  to  the  elevated  re- 
ligious mind  of  Israel  in  the  hour  of  its  redemption. 

By  the  time  of  the  LXX  translation  berith  had 
become  a  religious  term  in  the  sense  of  a  onesided 
engagement  on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  P  and  late 
writings  ;  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  use  of  the 
word  diaOrjKri,  disposition  or  appointment,  though 
the  term  Avas  then  somewhat  inappropriately 
applied  to  reciprocal  engagements  amon<'  men.* 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  is  used  both  for 
covenant  and  testament,  the  idea  of  covenant  as  a 
onesided  disposition  naturally  sliding  into  that  of 
testament  when  the  other  ideas  of  inheritance  and 
death  are  involved  (9">-'").  The  Ep.  develops  in 
detail  Jer  31''"^-,  particularly  the  promise,  '  I  will 
remember  their  sins  no  more.'  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16),  in  which  the  piacular  rites  of  OT 
culminated,  is  used  as  a  frame  into  which  to  insert 
the  work  of  Christ ;  and  the  rites  and  actions  of 
the  high  priest  on  that  day,  which  could  never 
realize  the  idea  they  embodied,  serve  as  a  foil  to 
the  sacrifice  and  hi^h  priesthood  of  Christ,  which 
'  for  ever  perfected  the  sanctified.'  The  otlier  half 
of  the  promise,  '  In  their  hearts  I  will  write  my 
law,'  is  not  developed  in  the  Ep.  (cf.  ref.  to  the 
Spirit,  Is  59-^  Ezk  36"-*^-).  St.  Paul  employs  the 
term  diaO'^Kr)  (Gal  3">),  but  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  God,  which  is,  as  he  calls 
it,  a  promise.  In  the  main  he  follows  P,  c.flr.  (I) 
in  assuming  that  there  is  but  one  covenant,  the 

*  Aristoph.  Av.  439,  is  quoted  as  an  ex.  of  the  meaning  'con- 
vention,' mutual  enpaffement.  Had  this  sense  established  itself 
in  the  '  common '  dialect  of  the  8rd  cent.  B.C.  ? 
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Abraharaic  (Gn  17) ;  (2)  in  regarding  circumcision 
as  the  sign  of  it ;  and  (3)  in  regarding  the  Sinaitic 
revelation  as  subordinate  to  the  covenant  and  a 
means  of  realizing  it — though  in  a  diiferent  sense 
from  P.  The  revelation  at  Sinai  was  not  the 
making  of  a  covenant,  but  the  giving  of  a  law. 
With  Gn  17,  however,  he  combines  Gn  15,  and  the 
wider  promise  that  all  nations  should  be  blessed 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  a  purely  spiritual  deed,  and  contem- 
plated only  spiritual  ends.  The  promise  of  heir- 
ship of  the  world  was  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed,  which  seed  is  Christ,  in  whom  the  promise 
has  been  fulfilled.  Further,  the  promise  was  given 
to  Abraham,  the  believer,  and  to  his  seed,  which 
seed  all  believers  are,  who  are  heirs  according  to 
the  promise,  being,  as  one  with  Christ,  joint-heirs 
with  Him.  In  the  institution  of  the  Supper  the 
term  Siadi^Kri  is  also  used,  and  combined  with  the 
sacrificial  idea  as  in  Ex  24'"-,  cf.  He  9^**-. 

Phs^sboloot. — The  usual  phrase  to  make  a  covenant  is  '  to 
cat"(nir);  in2S235  'to  appoint'  (Cl?).  In  P  'to  give'  Qn: 
Gn  91*  172),  and  '  to  set  up  a  covenant '  (C"?nX  "re  common. 
The  latter  word  often  means  '  to  uphold,'  but  the  sense  '  set  up ' 
or  make  is  undoubted;  the  determination  of  'covenant'  bv 
pron.  occurs  also  with  }rtj  and  rriZ  (2  S  3^^  Of  botlt  parties  it  is 
said,  'they  made  a'covenant '  (Gn  2137  SI'**);  the  superior,  or 
whoever  takes  tJie  initiatire,  makes  a  covenant  tcith  (T.K,  CV) 
the  other  (2  8  312,  Gn  2628).  To  make  a  covenant  to  or  /or  (■?) 
may  mean  to  '  submit  a  covenant  to,'  i.e.  for  acceptance  (Jos 
2423X  or  to  make  a  covenant  or  undertake  an  obligation  '  for  the 
advantage  of '  one  (Ex  23^2,  2  S  5^).  Tbaa  constroction  is  always 
used  of  covenants  with  the  natives  of  Canaan  (Ex  23^2  3412. 15, 
Dt  72,  Jg  22),  and  becomes  very  common  in  later  style  in  con- 
formitv  with  the  extended  usage  of  prep.  to.  See  more  fallv 
Valeton,  xii.  2  ff.,  227  ff. :  KnetZBch.  pp.  50 f.,  205  ft.,  247  ff. ;  O^. 
Heb.  Ltx.  ».r. 

Lttkrature. — Art.  'Bund'  in  Schenkel's  and  Riehm's  DB. 
The  or  Theologies :  Riehm,  p.  68  ff. ;  Schultz(Eng.  tr.X  ii- 1  ff- ; 
Smend,  pp.  24  ff.,  2M  S. ;  Dillmann,  pp.  107  ff.,  419  ff.  H.  Guthe, 
De  foederis  notione  Jeremiana,  Leip.  1877;  Valeton,  ZA  W  xiL 
xiii.  (1892-93);  Candlish,  Expotitory  Time*,  1892  (Oct,  Nov.); 
Kraet2schmar,  Die  Bunde*coTsUllUHg  im  AU.  TaL,  IDu-burg, 
1396.  On  the  Federal  Theology  aee  an  art  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July  1879.         A-  B.  DAVIDSON. 

COYER.— 1.  Following  Sa'adya,  Talm.,  and  most 
Eng.  YSS,  AV  gives  '  covers  ...  to  cover  withal," 
as  one  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex  25^ 
37i«,  Nu  4^.  RV  (after  LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Targ., 
Luther)  gives  'flagons  ...  to  pour  out  withaL' 
The  same  word  (nvp)  is  used  in  1  Ch  28"  of  one 
kind  of  vessels  given  by  Da\'id  to  Solomon  for  the 
t«mple  ;  EV  '  cups.'  2.  In  ^is  3-*,  1  S  24"  to  cover 
one's  feet'  is  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Heb.  (v)ri  hS-?) 
euphemistically  used  for  performing  the  offices  of 
nature  (so  LXX,  Jg  3^  oltokcvovv  roin  r6Sas,  but 
1  S  24'  (*'  -rapaiTKevdffaadat. ;  Vulg.  purgare  alvum, 
and  p.  ventrem  ;  Luther  in  Jg,  zu  Stuhl  gegangen, 
but  in  1  S,  Fiisse  zu  decken).  On  the  scrupulous 
regard  for  decency  among  Orientals,  see  Ges.  Lex. 
».v.  105:,  '  J.  Hastings. 

COYERT.  —Scarcely  now  in  use,  except  for  game, 
and  then  generally  spelt  cover,  '  covert '  is  u^d  in 
AV  for— 1.  'A  covered  place,'  2  K  16^;  'the  c. 
for  the  sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  the  house ' 
(Heb.  Kfh.  155*:?,  kere  %7C,  LXX  tov  6e}U\iop  rip 
Kadedpai,  RV  'the  covered  way  for  the  sabbath,' 
RVm  '  covered  place ').  2.  Any  shelter,  as  Is  4*  '  a 
c.  from  storm  and  from  rain' ;  or  hiding  place,  as 
Job  38**  '  the  young  lions  .  .  .  abide  in  the  c.  to  lie 
in  wait ' ;  1  S  25*  '  she  [Abigail]  came  down  by  the 
c.  of  the  hill,'  that  is,  where  the  hUl  hid  herefrom 
view  ;  cf.  1  Mac  9**  '  hid  themselves  under  the  c.  of 
the  moimtain.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COYET.— 'The  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet '  ( Ro  7") ;  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts ' 
(1  Co  12*'),  and  'covet  to  prophesy'  (14^).  It  is 
not  St.   Paul  that  oflFers  this  startling  contradic- 


tion ;  he  uses  two  different  words,  irtdviUu  in  Ro, 
^TlXbu  in  1  Co;  it  is  AV  only.  The  older  Eng. 
VSS  have  generally  'lust'  in  quoting  the  com- 
mandment, or  where  they  have  'covet'  they  give 
some  other  word  in  1  Co,  as  1  Co  12''*^  Wyclif  '  sue,' 
Rheims  'pursue';  14**  W.  'love,'  R,  'be  earnest.' 
RV  has  '  desire  earnestly '  in  1  Co.  '  Covet '  (from 
Fr.  convoiter,  Lat.  cupere,  cupiditare),  scarcely 
used  now  in  a  good  sense,  was  at  first  quite 
neutral = eagerly  desire,  as  Caxton  (1483), '  She  ever 
covevted  the  pees  and  love  of  her  lord.'  'Covet 
after;  as  1  Ti  6",  is  obsolete.  (The  Gr.  in  this  place 
is  dpiyu,  and  RV  gives  'reach  after,'  a  happy 
change,  dpeyu  and  '  reach '  being  phonetically  as 
well  as  idiomatically  identical.)      J.  Hastings. 

C0YET0D8NESS.— The  verb  covet  and  its  parts 
are  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  Scriptures  than  the 
notm  covetousness,  which  has  always  a  reference  to 
property,  and  is  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  >-»;  and 
the  Gr.  -rXeovt^ia.  In  OT  there  are  found  frequent 
denunciations  of  this  sin,  which  is  brought  into 
close  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  violence  ( Jer 
22",  Hab  2*),  and  on  the  other  with  fraud  (Jer  8»); 
and  this  connexion  shows  that  action  as  well  as 
desire  to  get  anothers  goods  is  meant  (Mic  2*). 
The  forms  of  the  sin  singled  out  for  rebuke  are 
usury,  seizing  the  land  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
selling  debtors  into  slavery,  and  taking  bribes  to 
pervert  justice.  The  judges  to  be  chosen  by  Moses 
were  to  be  men  'hating  unjust  gain'  (Ex  18**). 
Covetousness  brought  ruin  on  Achan  and  his  house 
(Jos  7^).  Samuel  in  laying  down  office  asserted  bis 
iimocence  of  this  sin  (1  S  12*). 

Turning  to  NT,  we  find  that  Jesus  warned  men 
against  covetousness,  wherewith  His  opponents 
the  Pharisees  were  charged  (Lk  16"),  and  enforced 
His  warning  with  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk 
J2U-21J  s^  Paul  in  several  of  his  letters  includes 
covetousness,  which  he  calls  idolatry  (Col  3'), 
among  the  very  worst  sins  (Ro  1^,  Eph  5',  1  Co  6"*). 
He  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
covetousness  in  connexion  with  the  collection  for  the 
poor  at  Jems.  ( 1  Th  2*,  2  Co  8  ;  cf .  Ac  20»).  There 
were  some  teachers  in  the  Church  whose  aim  was 
worldly  gain  (2  P  2*) ;  and  accordingly  one  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  bishop  was  treedom  from 
the  love  ot  money  (1  Ti  3*).  The  remedy  for  covet- 
ousnes-s  as  for  the  anxiety  about  food  and  raiment, 
which  hinders  tmdivided  service  (Mt  G**"**),  is  trust 
in  God's  fatherly  care  and  abiding  faithfulness  (He 
13').  Regarding  the  sense  of  '  covet '  in  the  tenth 
commandment  (Elx  20^^),  it  is  held  by  some  that  it 
includes  not  only  the  desire  to  have  another's 
property,  but  also  the  eflFort.  to  make  it  one's  own 
(Schultz,  O.T.  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  52).  In  Dt  5*» 
with  its  more  inward  morality,  only  the  desire  may 
be  referred  to.  In  St.  Paul's  reference  the  inwardness 
of  the  law  is  asserted  (Ro  V).  He  might  claim  to 
be  blameless  in  outward  acts,  but  this  command- 
ment contacted  him  of  sinfulness  in  his  wishes,  not 
for  gain  simply,  but  also  for  other  unlawful  objects. 

A.  E.  Gakvie. 

COW.— See  Cattle. 

COZBI  (•?:?  'deceitful,' Xa«r^t).—The  Midianitess 
slain  by  Phinehas  (Nu  25"- "  P). 

COZEBA  (1  Ch  4^).— See  Achzib. 

CRACKNELS.— Only  1  K  14*  'take  with  thee  ten 
loaves  and  cracknels.'  The  Heb.  (a*^^j)  is  found 
elsewhere  only  Jos  9*,  of  the  '  bread '  the  Gibeonites 
carried  with  them  on  their  pretended  long  journey. 
It  is  supposed  to  mean  bread  that  crumbles  easily, 
hence  the  Eng.  tr.,  'cracknel'  being  a  dialectic 
variety  of  crackling.    See  Bread. 

J.  Hastings. 
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CRAFT.— In  the  mod.  sense  of  gnile,  Dn  8^", 
2  Mac  12-S  Mk  14' ;  for  already  by  1611  the  word 
had  lost  its  orig.  sense  of  '  power,'  '  strength,' 
when  it  could  be  distinctly  set  against  'cunning,' 
as  Caxton  (1474),  Chesse,  'Thou  hast  vaynquisshed 
them  .  .  .  bv  subtilnes.  .  .  .  J3ut  I  that  am  a 
romayn  shal  vaynquisshe  them  by  craft  and 
strength  of  amies.'  Elsewhere  in  AV  'c'  means 
'trade,'  an  early  application  of  the  word  (  =  that 
to  which  a  man  gives  his  strength).  So  'Crafts- 
inan'  =  ' tradesman,' as  Rev  18-"  'no  craftsman  of 
■whatsoever  craft  he  be.'  In  Jiich.  II.  I.  iv.  28, 
Shaks.  plays  upon  the  double  sense  of  '  craft ' — 

'  Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles.' 

Crafty  and  Craftiness   are    always    used  in  the 
modern  degenerated  sense.  J.  Hastings. 

CRANE. — The  word  d-d  sits,  or  D'p  sts,  tr.  in 
AV  crane,  should  be  tr.  swallow  (so  RV). 
The  first  of  these  words  occurs  in  Hezekiah's 
prayer  (Is  38").  Here  (i»?sk  13  tjj;  d?d5)  sUs  is 
a  swallow,  and  'agUr  possibly  an  adjective  which 
means  twittering.  The  passage  would  then  be  tr. 
'  as  a  twittering  swallow  I  chatter.'  In  the  second 
passage  (Jer  8'')  occurs  the  second  form  (niJj;;]  D'p?), 
and  here  §is  is  again  a  swallow,  and  'agiir  the  twit- 
terer  (?).  If  the  passage  be  tr.  '  as  a  swallow  and 
a  twitterer,'  the  latter  probably  refers  to  another 
species  of  swallow,  or  one  of  the  twittering  birds 
or  passage,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  the  passage  in  Jer.  the  allusion  is  to 
the  migi'atory  habits  of  the  bird,  and  its  note ;  in 
Isaiah  to  its  note  alone.  Some  of  the  swallows,  as 
the  swifter  martin,  are  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  ms  or  sis,  and  utter  a  piercing  shriek  as  they 
fly,  but  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  in  nesting  time.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  the  whoop  or  trumpeting  of  the  crane  be  called 
twittering.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  yanshuph 
(Lv  \V,  Dt  14i«),  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  great  owl,  and 
yansMph  (Is  34''),  tr.  in  both  o^ti,  are  the  crane. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we 
must  drop  the  crane  from  the  fauna  of  the  Bible. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CRATES  (KpdrT/s),  a  deputy  left  in  charge  of  the 
citadel  at  Jerusalem  (Acra)  when  the  regular 
governor,  Sostratus,  was  summoned  to  Antioch  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  high  priest  Menelaus  (2  Mac  4^-*).  Crates 
is  termed  the  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (rbv  iwl  tQv 
KvTTpLwv,  RV  'who  was  over  the  Cyprians') :  prob- 
ably he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  shortly  afterwards, 
when,  in  168  B.C.,  Antiochus  obtained  possession 
of  the  island.  Some  MSS  read  here  ^wcrrparos 
dk  Kparrjcras  rdv  iirl  r.  Kutt.  ;  so  Vulg.  Sostratus 
prcelatus  est  Cypi-iis.  H.  A.  White. 

CREATION.— See  Cosmogony,  Creature. 

CREATURE  is  the  somewhat  loose  rendering  of 
nephesh  (t^?j),  breathing  being,  in  Gn  and  Lv  (once 
in  Gn — P* — of  sherez  (ptj'),  swarming  bein^  or,  as 
it  is  there  put,  moving  creature),  and,  in  Ezk,  of 
hai  ('n),  living  being  (rendered,  in  each  case,  living 
creature).  In  NT,  quite  accurately,  it  represents 
KTlff/M,  and  shares  with  creation  the  representation 
of  KrLffis.  Neither  Krlff/na  nor  ktI<xis  is  ever  employed 
by  the  LXX  as  a  tr.  of  nephesh,  sherez,  or  /uii,  the 
favourite  equivalents  for  these  words  respectively 
being  \l/vxfi,  ipirerbv,  and  ^Cbov.  In  Gn  the  verb  bdra' 
(K"i?, 'create')  is  tr.  solely  by  iroierv:  /cr/feii' represents 
it  first  in  Dt  4^^,  and  afterwards  more  usually  than 
iroitiv  ;  while  both  stand  for  it,  sometimes  side  b^ 
side,  in  Deutero-Isaiah  {e.g.  45'').  Since  iroieiv  is 
simply  to  make,  while  /cr/feti'is  (classically)  tofotmd 
(a  city,  a  colony),  and  so  to  make  from  the  begin- 
ning, originally ,  for  the  first  time  (not  necessarily 


out  of  nothing),  Krli^nv  is  especially  fitted  to  express 
God's  creative  activity  not  only  in  the  physical 
(Ec  12',  Ro  P'),  but  also  in  the  spiritual  sphere 
(Col  3'°.  Eor  an  OT  premonition  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  see  Ps  51'^  where  create,  KrL^eiv,  and  renew, 
ivKaivi^eiv,  recall  together  the  /coh'tj  ktI(xis,  new 
creature,  of  2  Co  5''').  The  use  of  the  subst.  Krlffit 
exactly  corresponds.  In  contradistinction  to  KTlff/xa, 
which  points  to  the  creative  act  completed  and 
embodied,  it  denotes  sometimes  the  creative  act  in 
process  (Ro  1^),  at  other  times  the  thing  created, 
regard  being  paid  to  the  process  of  its  production. 
It  is  used  (1)  physically  (a)  of  the  whole  creation 
(so  invariably  in  OT  and  Apocr. ;  in  NT,  Ro  8^), 
often  with  special  reference  to  mankind  as  the 
creation  (Mk  16",  Col  1^);  (b)  of  the  individual 
creation,  the  creature  (like  the  purely  physical 
KTlana  of  the  Apocr.  and  NT),  Ro  8^ ;  (2)  spiritually, 
of  the  new  creature  (2  Co  5'^,  Gal  6"),  and  the  new 
creation  (Ro  8^'^)  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  original  and 
originator  of  the  new  race,  and  the  renovator  of 
nature  as  a  whole.  Cf.  the  rabbinical  expressions 
b&riyah  hdddshdh,  '  new  creation,'  of  a  man  con- 
verted to  Judaism ;  and  hiddush  ha' Clam,  '  the  new 
age '  (lit.  newness  of  the  age)  to  be  ushered  in  by 
the  Messiah ;  also  Isaiah's  '  new  heavens  and  new 
earth'  (65'''),  the  iraXiyyeveala,  regeneration  (Mt 
19^^*),  and  the  diroKardcrrao-tj  TrdvTuv,  restitution  of  all 
things  (Ac  3^').  The  classical  sense  of  Krl^'eii',  to 
found,  occurs  only  in  1  Es  4*^,  but  is  traceable  in 
the  meaning  of  /cr/crts  in  1  P  2'*,  inicrr]  ivdpuiriyji 
KTicrei,  'every  institution,  i.e.  ordinance,  of  man.' 

J.  Massie. 

CREDIT.— 1  Mac  10^«  'When  Jonathan  and  the 
people  heard  these  words,  they  gave  no  credit 
unto  them '  (ovk  iirlffreviyav  airroh,  RV  '  credence '). 
Cf.  Introd.  to  Rhemish  NT,  'The  discerning  of 
Canonical  from  not  Canonical,  and  of  their  infal- 
lible truth,  and  sense,  commeth  unto  us,  only  by 
the  credite  we  give  unto  the  Catholike  Churche.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CREDITOR.— See  Debt. 

CREED. — A  creed  is  an  authorized  statement  or 
definition  of  religious  beliefs.  The  name  is  usually 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  three  formulas 
known  as  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  (or  Constanti- 
nopolitan),  and  the  Athanasian.  The  history  of 
these  documents  has  been  the  subject  of  minute 
and  elaborate  investigation.  The  most  convenient 
collection  of  the  materials  for  study  is  to  be  found 
in  Hahn's  Biblioth.  d.  Symb.  u.  Glaubensreg.  d.  alt. 
Kirche^,  1897.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  are  investigated  in  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  of  Gebhardt, 
Hamack,  and  Zahn's  Patr.  Apost.  Op. ,  and  Harnack, 
Anhang  to  Hahn  (ed.  2) ;  and  the  recent  controversy 
as  to  its  original  meaning,  and  the  source  of  certain 
clauses,  is  accessible  in  Harnack,  Apost.  Gla^tbens- 
bek.,  and  Swete,  Apostles'  Creed.  As  Swainson  has 
observed,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  until  the 
tenth  century  the  name  'apostles"  or  'apostolic' 
was  applied  to  the  Nicene  as  well  as  to  the  Western 
symbol  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  ;  both  were 
regarded  as  embodying  the  apostolic  teaching,  and 
the  epithet  '  apostolic '  does  not  always  entitle  us 
to  say  that  the  Latin  symbol  is  the  one  meant. 
But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  enter  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  creeds,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  biblical  suggestions  or  anticipations. 

Pagan  religion  was  a  rite  rather  than  a  doctrine  ; 
if  the  ceremonial  were  duly  performed,  the 
worshipper  was  at  liberty  to  interpret  it,  or  leave 
it  unexplained,  as  he  pleased.  The  myths  which 
in  a  certain  sense  rationalize  ritual  do  not  aniount 
to  a  doctrine  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  binding 
the  reason  or  faith  of  the  worshipper ;  and  pagan 
religion  has  no  theolofj^y  or  creed.  Neither  has 
it  a  historical  basis,  which  might  be  exhibited  and 
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guarded  by  a  solemn  recital  of  sacred  facts.  In 
both  respects  it  is  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  revelation.  This  rests  upon  facts,  which  have 
to  be  perpetually  made  visible,  and  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  those  facts,  without  which  they  lose 
theii'  value  and  power  as  a  basis  for  religion.  This 
is  true  both  of  OT  and  NT  stages  in  revelation,  but 
it  is  in  the  latter  only  that  we  can  be  said  to  see 
the  first  approaches  to  the  formation  of  a  creed. 
The  Ten  ^^  ords,  with  their  demand  for  monolatiy, 
if  not  their  proclamation  of  monotheism,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  '  symbol '  of  the  ancient  religion  : 
the  Shema — Hear,  O  Israel,  J"  our  (iod  is  one  J" — 
in  Dt  6*  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  enunciation 
of  a  doctrine.  In  NT  there  are  various  more 
distinct  indications,  sometimes  of  the  existence, 
.sometimes  of  the  contents,  of  what  would  now  be 
called  a  creed.  The  emphasis  which  Jesus  lays 
upon  faith  in  Himself  makes  Him,  naturally,  the 
principal  subject  in  these.  The  Christian  creed  is 
a  confession  of  faith  in  Him  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  is  not  a  more  or  less  immediate  inference 
from  what  He  is,  or  teaches,  or  does.  The  early 
confession  of  Nathanael  ( Jn  1*^),  '  Kabbi,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,'  is  the 
germ  of  a  creed.  There  is  probably  more,  though 
not  eveiything,  in  Peter's  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  (Mt  W%  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Inking  God.'  The  exclamation  of  Thomas  in 
Jn  20^  goes  further  still.  We  may  infer  from  such 
passages  as  1  Co  12*  ( '  Jesus  is  Lord ')  and  Ko  10®  ( '  If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord, 
and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  CJod  raised  him  from 
the  dead'),  that  a  confession  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
crucilied  Jesus  was  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
creed.  Cf.  Ac  2*.  Some  such  confession  seems  to 
have  been  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the 
administration  of  baptism.  This  appears  from  the 
ancient  interpolation  in  Ac  8*^  in  which  the  eunuch 
is  made,  before  his  baptism,  to  say,  '  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Gk)d ' ;  but  stUl  more 
from  Mt  28^.  The  formula,  '  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
which  is  here  prescribed  for  baptism,  is  un<Ioubtedly 
the  outline  on  which  both  the  ^Yestem  (Apostolic) 
and  the  Eastern  (Nicene)  symbols  were  moulded ; 
)  and  candidates  for  baptism  were  at  a  very  early 
date  required  to  profess  their  faith,  sometimes  in 
the  very  words  of  those  symbols,  sometimes  in  forms 
virtually  equivalent  to  them.  (See  Baptlsm.)  It 
has  indeed  been  pointed  out  that  where  baptism  is 
mentioned  historically  in  NT,  it  is  '  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Ac  8'«  19=  etc.),  not  into  the 
triune  name  of  Mt  28^® ;  but  the  surprise  of  St. 
Paul  in  Ac  19^  that  any  one  could  have  been 
baptized  without  hearing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
fair  evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  mentioned 
whenever  Christian  baptism  was  dispensed  (observe 
the  force  of  oZv  in  Ac  19*).  Expansions  of  this 
trinitarian  formula  constituted  what  Irenaeus  calls 
'the  canon  of  the  truth  which  one  receives  at 
baptism'  (Iren.  Hccr.  I.  x.  1,  and  the  note  in 
Harvey's  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  87  f.).  Such  expansions, 
however,  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  NT.  The  brief 
summaries  of  Christian  fundamentals  are  usually 
of  a  different  character.  Thus  St.  Paul  mentions, 
as  the  elements  of  his  gospel  in  1  Co  15*'-  Christ's 
death  for  sins.  His  burial,  and  His  resurrection. 
In  1  Ti  3^*  there  is  what  is  usually  considered  a 
liturgical  fragment,  defining  at  least  for  devotional 
purposes  the  contents  of  '  the  mystery  of  godliness,' 
the  open  secret  of  the  true  religion.  There  the 
first  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Incarnation — He  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  last  on  the 
Ascension — He  who  was  received  up  in  glory.  As 
in  the  individual  confessions  mentioned  above, 
Christ  is  the  subject  throughout.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  summaries  of  his  gospel  in  which 


St.  Paul  delights,  sometimes  objective  as  in  Ro  1"-, 
sometimes  subjective  as  in  2  Th  2'*'-,  Tit  3*"^  in- 
fluenced the  formulation  of  Christian  truth  for 
catechetical  purposes,  or  were  themselves  due  to 
the  need  for  it ;  out  it  is  obvious  that  outlines  of 
gospel  teaching,  such  as  the  apostles  delivered 
everywhere,  must  soon  have  been  required  and 
supplied.  Such  an  outline  may  be  referred  to  in 
2  Tl  P' — inrorrvTiixiiv  fx^  ir/iaiyovrtof  \6ywv — though 
it  may  well  be  the  case  that  something  is  denoted 
much  more  copious  than  anything  we  call  a  creed  : 
a  catechist's  manual,  for  instance,  such  as  might 
contain  the  bulk  of  one  of  our  gospels.  It  is  usual 
to  assume  that  by  vapaffriKTi  or  -rafxiKaTaO^Ki}  (1  Ti 
6*,  2  Ti  1")  is  meant  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  in  the  sense  of  a  creed  or  deposit  of 
doctrine;  and  though  good  scholars  dispute  this, 
and  suppose  the  ref.  to  be  to  Timothy's  vocation  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  assumption  is  probably 
correct.  For  in  the  first  passage  the  rapad-nKij  is 
opposed  to  'profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called,  which  some  professing 
have  erred  concerning  the  faith ' ;  and  in  the  second, 
it  is  evidently  parallel  to  the  '  form '  or  '  outline  of 
sound  words.'  There  are  several  passages  in  which 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  K^pvyfia  to  denote  the  con- 
tents of  his  gospel  (Ro  16^,  Tit  1'  idipvyfui.  S 
erurrevdrii'  eyu)  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  idea 
of  the  gospel  which  would  naturally  find  embodi- 
ment in  a  creed.  The  ti'toj  5i5ax^s  of  Ro  6^"  is 
evidently  wider  than  anything  we  mean  by  creed. 
There  is  one  passage  in  NT  (He  6"-)  in  which 
the  elementary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  enumerated,  partly  from  a  subjective  point  of 
view  (repentance  and  faith),  partly  more  object- 
ively (resurrection  and  judgment).  In  one  place 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  is  expressly  asserted 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as 
a  test  of  all  '  spirits,'  in  a  tone  which  had  immense 
influence  on  early  Christian  dogma  (1  Jn  4*'*).  The 
creeds  of  Christendom  go  back  to  these  small  be- 
ginnings. The  tendency  to  produce  them  is  plainly 
as  old  as  the  work  or  Christian  preaching  and 
teaching ;  and  their  legitimate  use,  as  all  these  NT 
passages  suggest,  is  to  exhibit  and  guard  the  truth 
as  it  has  been  revealed  in  and  by  Jesus.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  dogma  of  Christianity  is  the  Trinity, 
and  that  this  is  the  central  content  of  the  creeds, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trinitarian  con- 
ception of  God  depends  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
Father,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  both  of  which 
are  dependent  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Son.  In 
other  words,  it  is  truth  '  as  truth  is  in  Jesus.'  But 
on  this  view  of  the  content  of  the  creeds,  we 
should  have  to  refer  for  the  Scripture  baas  of 
them  to  such  passages  (besides  those  quoted  above) 
as  1  Co  12^-«,  2  Co  13",  Eph  2»«,  Jude  ^^,  Jn  14-16. 
Apart  from  the  authenticity  of  Mt  28^*,  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  instinctive  is  the  combina- 
tion of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  thought  of 
NT  writers,  and  how  completely  the  problem  is 
set  in  Christian  experience  to  which  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  embodied  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  creed,  is  an  answer.  The  his- 
torical, as  opposed  to  theological,  statements  in  the 
creeds  claim  to  rest  on  direct  Scripture  authority. 

Literature.  —  Swainson,  Apolteiic  and  Kieene  Creed* ; 
HeurUey,  Hamumia  SffmboHea;  Caspari,  UngedrudUe,  etc., 
QueUen'z.  Get.  d.  TaufsjfmboU  u.  d.  Glavbensregel ;  Lumby, 
Hitt.  qf  Creeds ;  Zahn,  Apogt.  Symb.  (1892) ;  and  the  works  of 
Hahn,  Hamack,  and  Swete  referred  to  above. 

J.  Dexkey. 

CREEPING  THINGS. — Much  confusion  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  fact  that  two  distinct 
Heb.  terms  are  (frequently)  represented  by  this 
expression  in  the  EV. 

(1)  The  term  which  is  most  correctly  so  repre- 
sented is  rimes  {en'i),  from  ramas,  to  glide  or  cre^ : 
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under  this  term  '  creeping  things '  are  mentioned 
Gn  l"-**  (as  created,  together  with  'cattle,'  and 
'beasts  of  the  earth'  [i.e.  speaking  generally, 
herbivora  and  carnivora],  on  the  sixtli  day)  ;  1^  (as 
given  into  the  dominion  of  man,  together  with  the 
'  fish  of  the  sea,'  the  'fowl  of  the  air,'  the  'cattle 
and  all  beasts  [Pesh.]  of  the  earth');  G^*  7'*-'» 
8"- "  (as  spared,  usually  together  with  '  cattle '  and 
'  fowl,'  on  occasion  of  tfie  Flood) ;  in  other  allusions 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  often  by  the  side  of 
'beasts,'  'cattle,'  'fowl,'  or  'fishes,'  IK 433  (5U) 
'  He  spake  also  of  cattle,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,'  Hos  2i8('«') ;  Hab  l'* 
(the  Chaldfean  makes  men  to  be  '  as  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  as  the  creeping  things,  over  whom  is  no 
ruler'),  Ezk  8'o  (figures  of  them  worshipped  by 
Israelites),  38'*,  Ps  1481".  In  Gn  9'  [RV  rnoving 
thing],  where  the  term  stands  by  itself,  it  is  used 
more  generally  of  all  gliding  or  creeping  things  (cf . 
the  verb  in  Gn  1^  7"  S^"  [ItV  moveth,  moved] ;  Ps 
104*') :  and  in  Ps  KM'-"*  of  gliding  aquatic  crea- 
tures (cf.  the  verb  in  Gn  l'^\  Lv  11^,'  Ps  69^^  i^s)  j-rv 
moveth])  ;  so  also  perhaps  (note  the  context,  esp. 
v.'")  in  Hab  1".  The  corresponding  verb  is  often 
found  closely  joined  to  it,  Gn  I'*  7^^  8",  Ezk  SS^o ; 
or  used  synonymously,  Gn  1^**  7*  9-  (RV  teemeth), 
Lv  20"«*  (RV  id.),  Dt  4i»  (by  the  side  of  cattle, 
fowl,  and  fish),  cf.  Lv  11""  (RV  moveth).  These  are 
all  the  occurrences  of  either  the  subst.  or  the  verb. 
From  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  which  r6m,es 
occurs,  especially  those  (as  Gn  P®,  1  K  4*  )  in  which 
it  stands  beside  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes,  in  popular 
classifications  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  most  general  term  denoting  reptiles, 
which,  especially  in  the  East,  would  be  the  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  of  living  species, 
when  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes  had  been  excluded. 
Dillm.  and  Keil  (on  Gn  1^^)  both  define  it  as  denot- 
ing creatures  moving  on  the  ground  'either  without 
feet,  or  with  imperceptible  feet.'  It  is  often  defined 
more  precisely  by  the  addition  of  '  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,'  or  (Gn  1^  6-",  Hos  2^^)  '  upon  the 
ground.'  The  term  not  being  a  scientific  one,  it  in- 
cluded also,  perhaps,  creeping  insects,  and  possibly 
even  very  small  quadrupeds  :  but  the  limitation  of 
rimes  to  the  '  smaller  quadnipeds  of  the  earth '  (to 
the  exclusion  of  reptiles),  which  has  been  devised 
(Dawson,  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,  1888,  p.  28) 
for  the  purpose  of  '  harmonizing '  Gn  1  with  the 
teachings  of  palaeontology,  is  arbitrary,  and  cannot 
be  sustained. 

(2)  The  other  term,  also  sometimes  imfortunately 
rendered  'creeping  things,'  is  shirez  (Hv*) :  this 
is  applied  to  creatures,  whether  terrestrial  or 
aquatic,  which  appear  in  swarms,  and  is  accord- 
ingly best  represented  by  swarming  things.  It 
occurs  (sometimes  with  the  cognate  verb)  Gn  1-" 
'let  the  water  swarm  with  stvarming  things,'  cf. 
v.''^  '  every  living  soul  [see  SouL]  that  creepeth, 
wherewith  the  waters  swarmed' ;  7^^  (beside  fowl 
and  cattle  and  beast)  '  every  swarming  thing  that 
stoarmed  upon  the  earth ' ;  Lv  5*  '  the  carcases  of 
unclean  swarming  things' ;  IP"  'of  all  the  swarm- 
ing things  of  the  waters' ;  v.2"  (=Dt  W^),  w.^i-^' 
'winged  swarming  things'  {i.e.  flying  insects: 
locusts  are  instanced) ;  v.*^  'swarming  things,  that 
swarm  upon  the  earth '  (the  weasel,  the  mouse,  and 
various  Kinds  of  lizards  are  instanced),  cf.  v.*^ 
'among  all  swarming  things';  vv.^'-'*^''*^  'every 
sivarming  thing  that  swarmeth  upon  the  earth ' — 
including  (v.'*')  insects  w  ith  more  than  four  feet ; 
v.**  '  any  sivarming  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth';  v.*^  'every  living  soul  that  glideth  (cf. 
above.  No.  1)  in  the  waters,  and  every  living  soul 
that  swarmeth  upon  the  earth '  ;  22'  '  whoso  touch- 
eth  any  stvarming  thing  by  which  he  may  become 
unclean.'  The  cognate  verb  shdraz  occurs  also 
Ex  8'  (7"'*)  '  the  river  shall  sivarm  with  frogs '  (cf. 


Ps  lOS**) ;  Ezk  47* '  every  living  soul  that  swarmeth ' 
(viz.  in  a  river);  and  fig.,  of  animals  generally, 
Gn  8^^  (RV  breed  abundantly),  and  of  men,  9''  (RV 
id.)  Ex  V  (of  the  Israelites  multiplying  in  Egj'pt : 
RV  increased  abundantly).  Shirez  thus  denotes 
creatures  that  appear  in  swarms,  whether  such  as 
teem  in  the  water,  or  those  which  swarm  on  the 
|jn"ound  or  in  the  air,  i.e.  creeping  and  flying 
insects,  small  reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  and  small 
quadrupeds,  as  the  weasel  and  the  mouse.  Shfref 
and  r6mes  are  not  co-extensive ;  for,  though  par- 
ticular animals,  as  small  reptiles,  would  no  doubt 
be  included  under  either  designation,  rim^  would 
not  be  applied  to  flying  insects,  or  (at  least 
properly)  to  aquatic  creatures,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  it  was  applied  to  small  quadrupeds,  or  even  to 
creeping  insects  ;  while  shirez  would  not  probably 
be  used  of  large  reptiles,  or  of  any,  in  fact,  whicn 
did  not  usually  appear  in  swarms. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

CREMATION.— It  is  sometimes  stated  that  bum- 
ing  Avas  the  ordinary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
among  all  ancient  nations,  except  the  Egyptians, 
who  embalmed  them ;  the  Chinese,  who  bunedthem 
in  the  earth ;  and  the  Jews,  who  buried  them  in 
the  sepulchres.  This  statement  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualification.  Lucian  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  burned  their  dead  while  the  Persians  buried 
them  [De  Luctu,  xxi.) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  among 
the  Greeks  bodies  were  often  buried  without  being 
burned  (Thuc.  i.  134.  6;  Plat.  Phoedo,  115  E; 
Plut.  Lye.  xxvii.).  Among  the  Romans  both 
methods  were  in  use ;  and  Cicero  believed  that 
burial  was  the  more  ancient  (De  Legibus,  ii.  22, 
56).  So  that  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  must  be 
added  as,  at  any  rate,  partial  exceptions.  Whether 
religious,  or  sanitary,  or  practical  reasons  were 
uppermost  in  deciding  between  the  difTerent 
methods  is  uncertain.  Where  fuel  was  scarce, 
cremation  would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

That  the  Jews'  preference  for  sepulchres  was 
determined  by  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  very  doubtful.  The  doctrine  itself  seems 
to  have  been  of  late  development ;  and  modern 
Jews,  who  accept  the  doctrine,  do  not  object  to 
cremation.  Nevertheless,  their  forefathers  rarely 
practised  it,  and  perhaps  then  only  as  an  alter- 
native to  what  would  be  more  distasteful.  The 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burned  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  (1  S  SV^),  perhaps  to  secure 
them  from  further  insult  by  the  Philistines,  and  to 
make  it  more  easy  to  conceal  the  bones.  Am  6^" 
gives  a  horrible  picture  of  a  whole  household 
having  died,  and  a  man's  uncle  and  a  servant 
being  the  only  survivors  left  to  burn  the  last  body. 
But  we  are  probably  to  understand  a  plague,  or 
something  exceptional.  That  bodies  were  burned 
in  the  valley  or  Hinnom  in  times  of  pestilence  is 
an  assertion  which  lacks  support.  However  large 
the  number  of  the  dead,  burial  was  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  them  (Ezk  39"-i'').  The  '  very  great 
burning'  made  for  Asa  at  his  burial  (2  Ch  16") 
is  not  a  case  of  cremation,  but  of  burning  spices 
and  furniture  in  his  honour  (corap.  Jer  34*). 
'When  R.  Gamaliel  the  elder  died,  Onkelos  the 
proselyte  burned  in  his  honour  the  worth  of  seventy 
mime  of  Tyrian  money'  (T.B.  Aboda  Zara  11a). 
Comp.  2  Ch  2P9.  Nor  is  1  K  13'-'  an  allusion  to 
cremation.  Bones  of  men  previously  buried  are  to 
be  burned  on  the  altar  to  pollute  it  and  render  it 
abominable. 

In  the  NT  there  is  no  instance  of  cremation, 
whether  Jewish,  Christian,  or  heathen  ;  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  early  Christians 
followed  the  Jewish  practice  of  burial,  with  or 
without  embalming  (Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  xxxix.  ; 
Tert.  Apol.  xlii.  ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  i.  12,  13). 
It  was  to  outrage  this  well-known  Christian  senti- 
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ment  that  persecutors  sometimes  burned  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  mockery 
of  the  resurrection  (Eus.  U.E.  v.  1.  62,  63 ;  comp. 
Lact.  Inst.  vi.  12).  The  example  of  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  buried,  the  association  of 
burning  with  heathen  practices,  and  perhaps  rather 
material  views  respecting  the  resurrection,  have 
contributed  to  make  cremation  unpopular  among 
Christians.  But  there  is  nothing  essentially  anti- 
christian  in  it :  and  charity  requires  us  to  adopt 
any  reverent  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
which  science  may  prove  to  be  least  injurious  to 
the  living.  A.  Plummer. 

CRESCENS.— A  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
final  imprisonment,  sent  by  him  to  Galatia  (2  Ti 
4^*^),  i.e.  either  to  Asiatic  Galatia, — a  view  sup- 
•ported  by  St.  Paul's  usage  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
context,  in  which  all  the  other  places  mentioned 
lie  east  of  Rome  (so  Const.  Apost.  vii.  46 ;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  sur  St.  Paul,  Note  81 ;  Smith, 
DB-  S.V.);  or  possibly  to  Gaul  (so  n  C,  reading 
TaXXioj' ;  Euseb.  HE  iii.  4;  Epiph.  H(er.  51.  11; 
Theodore  and  Theodoret  ad  2  Ti  4i<* ;  Lightfoot, 
Gal.  pp.  3  and  30).  A  late  Western  tradition  treats 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
of  Mayence  (Gams.  Series  Episc.).  His  memory 
is  honoured  in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  June 
27,  in  the  Greek  Menologion  on  May  30,  and  there 
he  is  treated  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
a  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  [Acta  Sanctorum,  June 
27 ;  Menologion,  May  30.]  The  name  is  Latin, 
and  is  found  among  the  freedmen  of  Nero  (Tac. 
Hist.  i.  76),  the  centurions  {Ann.  xv.  11),  and  the 
priests  of  Phoebus  {Inscr.  Grcecce,  Sic.  et  Ital. 
1020).  W,  Lock. 

CRESCENTS.— RV  tr.  of  O'wqy  Jg  S^i-  ^  (AV 
'ornaments'),  Is  3^®  (AV  'round  tires  like  the 
moon ').  As  clearly  indicated  by  its  etym.  (from 
Aram,  sahrd,  '  moon,'  with  on  as  diminutive  ter- 
mination, —  for  which  see  Barth,  Nominalbildg. 
§  212), — the  sahdr6n  was  a  crescent  or  moon-shaped 
ornament  of  gold  ( Jg  S-*^),  introduced  presumably 
by  Syrian  traders  from  Babylonia.  In  OT  we  find 
these  crescents  worn  by  Midianite  chiefs  (Jg  8^),  by 
the  ladies  of  Jerus.  (Is  3^*),  and  hung  by  the  former 
on  the  necks  of  their  camels  (Jg  8-^).  They  were 
in  all  probability  worn  on  the  breast  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck,  like  the  crescents  (hilcddt)  of  a 
modern  Arab,  belle  (see  Del.  and  Dillm.  on  Is  3^^  ; 
Keil,  Bill.  Archteol.  Eng.  tr.  ii.  149 ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  i.  129;  cf.  Jg  8-'®'',  where  the  crescents  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  chains  by  which  they 
were  suspended).  Others  (e.g.  Moore,  Coinm.  in 
loc. )  consider  the  latter  to  have  been  '  necklaces  or 
collars,  the  elements  of  which  were  little  golden 
crescents.'  Originally  the  crescents  were  amulets  or 
charms  (W.  R.  Smith  in  Joum.  of  Philology,  xiv. 
122-123  ;  *  Wellh.  Skizzen,  iii.  144),  although  by 
Isaiah's  time  they  may  have  become  more  purely 
ornamental.  A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

CRETE. — Crete,  the  modem  Candia,  is  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  to  the  S.  of  Greece. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  156  miles,  while 
its  width  varies  from  30  to  7  miles.  The  orig. 
inhabitants  were  prob.  a  kindred  race  with  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  C.  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legendary,  as  well  as  in  the  early  historical  period. 
Lying  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone  between  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World,  the  island  was  prob- 
ably colonised  by  the  Dorians  in  the  3rd  generation 
after  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Homer 
numbers  them   together  with  the  Achaeans  and 

*  Smith  suggests  that  the  »ahdr6nim  may  have  been  of  horse- 
shoe form,  '  so  that  this  is  the  same  Idnd  of  amulet  which  is  still 
often  found  on  stable  doors.' 


Pelasgians  among  the  inhabitants.  Some  striking 
points  of  resemblance  are  noticed  by  Aristotle 
(Politics,  ii.  10)  between  the  institutions  of  Sparta 
and  those  of  C,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
military  training,  and  the  system  of  common 
meals.  The  mythical  king  Minos,  round  whom  so 
many  legends  cluster,  is  alluded  to  as  a  historical 
person  by  Thucyd.  (i.  4.  8)  and  Aristotle.  He  was 
the  first  to  gain  command  of  the  sea ;  he  insured 
the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  finally  failed  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily. 
C.  was  mountainous,  fertile,  and  thickly  populated. 
Its  cities  were  said  to  be  100  in  number  (Hom.  H. 
ii.  649 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  106),  and  elsewhere  90  (Hom. 
Od.  xix.  174),  the  most  important  being  Gnossus, 
Gortyna  (1  Mac  15^),  Cydonia,  and  Lyctus.  The 
warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  due  to  their 
position  and  training,  was  fostered  by  their  internal 
disputes  and  their  fondness  for  service  as  mercen- 
aries. Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2)  says  that  the  Jews  were 
fugitives  from  C,  and  connects  their  name,  lovSaloi, 
with  the  mountain  in  the  island  called  Ida.  This 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  Jews 
and  Philistines,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called 
Caphtorim,  from  Caphtor  (Dt  2^3,  Am  9"),  the 
country  from  which  they  migrated  to  Pal.,  and 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Cherethites 
mentioned  1  S  30'*,  Ezk  25'^.  In  Jer  47'*  the  passage 
'  the  Philistines,  the  remnant  of  the  isle  of  Caphtor,' 
has  marginal  alternative  in  RV  '  of  the  sea-coast ' 
for  '  isle '  ;  and  in  the  LXX  (Zeph  2*)  Trdpot/cot 
KpTyrQv  is  found  and  is  tr.  '  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites'  (RV),  and 
YLprp-t}  (Zeph  2**)== 'the  sea-coast.'  Caphtor  may 
have  been  a  part  of  Crete,  possibly  Cydonia  on  the 
N.  coast,  which  contained  a  river,  Jardanus  (cf. 
Jordan),  Hom.  Od.  iii.  292.  In  any  case  C.  was 
prob.  a  primitive  settlement  of  the  Caphtorim,  and 
the  Cretan  character  resembles  in  some  respects 
what  we  know  that  of  the  Philistines  to  have  been. 
The  capture  of  Jerus.  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  320,  drove  many 
doubtless  to  C.  as  well  as  to  Egypt.  C.  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mac  10*^.  Demetrius  Soter,  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  had  retired  to  a  life  of  self-indulgence  in 
Antioch,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
usurper  Balas.  The  latter  was  in  turn  attacked 
by  Demetrius  Nikator,  the  son  of  Soter,  who 
invaded  Cilicia  from  C,  and,  though  joined  bj' 
ApoUonius,  the  Rom.  governor  of  Coele-Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus  near  Azotus, 
B.C.  148. 

In  B.C.  141  Simon  Maccabaeus,  on  the  recognition 
of  his  authority,  renewed  the  old  friendship  mth 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  from  the  consul  Lucius 
the  promise  of  protection  for  the  Jews  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Gortyna  in  C.  (1  Mac  15^).  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  after  this  date,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  island  increased  greatly.  Internal 
quarrels  among  the  Cretans  led  to  the  invitation  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  to  act  as  mediator,  but  the 
effects  of  his  intervention  were  not  lasting.  C.  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus,  B.C.  67,  and 
joined  to  Cjnrene  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
Under  Augustus,  Creta-Cjrrene  became  a  senatorial 
province  governed  by  a  propraetor  and  a  legatus. 

Cretans  are  mentioned  (Ac  2")  among  the 
strangers  present  at  Jerus.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

St.  Paul  touched  at  C.  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
astrous voyage  to  Rome.  Starting  from  Myra  in 
Lycia,  in  the  charge  of  a  centurion,  on  board  a  com 
ship  of  Alexandria,  since  the  winds  prevented  a 
straight  course,  he  sailed  under  the  lee  of  C,  i.e. 
S.  instead  of  N.  of  the  island.  Skirting  the  pro- 
montory of  Salmone  (Ac  27")  on  the  E.  side,  and 
coasting  along  the  S.,  the  vessel  reached  an  anchor- 
age called  Fair  Havens,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Cape 
Matala.     Five  miles  to  the  E.   some  ruins  have 
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been  discovered  which  may  be  those  of  Lasea. 
This  harbour  was  not  considered  safe  for  wintering 
in,  though  St.  Paul  recommended  keeping  to  it. 
It  was  getting  late  in  the  year.  The  Fast,  i.e.  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month  Tisri,  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  had  passed,  and  the  ancients  did  not 
usually  sail  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  Oct.  20 
(Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  619)  or  the  beginning  of 
Nov.  The  centurion,  however,  preferred  the  advice 
of  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who 
wished  to  reach  the  shelter  of  Phoenix  on  the  S.W. 
of  the  island.  This  has  usually  been  identified 
with  Lutro,  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  ancients 
Phcenike,  the  only  secure  harbour  on  the  S.  coast 
which  faced  E.  (RV).  There  is  no  harbour 
existing  at  that  spot  now,  but  one  is  marked  in 
some  Admiralty  charts  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
cent.,  and  called  Lutro.  In  order  to  identify 
Phoenix  (Ac  27'*)  Avith  this  roadstead,  the  forced 
interpretation  of  the  words  Kark  XljSa  Kal  Karit. 
X^pov,  'down  the  S.W.  wind  and  down  the  N.W. 
wind,'  found  in  the  RVm  is  adopted.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  take  the  Avords  as  in  AV  in  their  usual 
sense,  'lying  toward  S.W.  and  N.W.,'  esp.  as  there 
is  a  harbour  opposite  Lutro  called  Phinexa  in  that 
position. 

On  a  gentle  S.  wind  springing  up,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  Phoenix,  and  the  vessel  coasted 
along  the  S.  shore  of  C.  There  suddenly,  however, 
blew  down  from  the  island  (Kar'  aiirfji)  a  wind, 
Euraquilo  E.N.E.,  in  the  teeth  of  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sail,  so  the  ship  was  allowed  to 
scud  before  the  gale  to  the  lee  of  Cauda  (or  Clauda, 
AV),  20  miles  S.  of  Cape  Matala,  the  southern- 
most promontory  of  the  island.  Fourteen  days 
later  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Melita. 

It  is  not  known  who  planted  Christianity  in  C. 
If  St.  Paul  did  so,  it  must  have  been  before  his 
first  imprisonment,  possibly  in  the  course  of  a  visit 
while  he  was  staying  at  Corinth  or  Ephesus. 
Perhaps  the  Church  in  the  island  had  been  founded 
by  Christian  converts.  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply 
from  his  words  to  Titus  (Tit  P),  '  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  C.,'  that  he  had  been  to  the  island. 
The  fact  that  Titus  was  left  to  supply  all  omissions 
and  appoint  elders  in  every  city,  shows  that  the 
Churcn  had  been  established  long  enough  to  admit 
the  presence  of  irregularities,  and  had  been  im- 
perfectly organised. 

The  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Cretans 
{Kpfires,  Ac  2"  AV  Cretes,  Tit  P*  AV  Cretians)  was 
proverbial.  St.  Paul  quotes  from  one  of  their  own 
poets,  Epimenides  (Tit  P^),  who  lived  about  B.C. 
600,  and  is  called  by  Plato  '  a  divine  man,'  that 
'  they  were  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  idle  gluttons.' 
Witness  to  their  avarice  is  also  borne  by  Livy 
(xliv.  45)  and  Plutarch  iEmilius  (§  2.3),  'the  Cretans 
are  as  eager  for  riches  as  bees  for  honey' ;  to  their 
ferocity  and  fraud  by  Poly  bins  and  Strabo ;  and  to 
their  mendacity  by  Callimachus,  Hymn  in  Jov. 
8,  who  begins  a  line  Kp^res  del  fevarrai  with  the 
same  words  as  Epimenides. 

Literature. — Bunbury,  Higt.  of  Ancient  Geog. ;  Weldon's  tr. 
of  Aristotle's  Politicg;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus;  and  the  Comni. 
on  Acts,  esp.  Page,  Blass,  and  Kendall. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

CRIB  (Dox).— The  earliest  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  (of  which  the  origin  is  unknown)  is  '  a  barred 
receptacle  for  fodder  used  in  cowsheds  and  fold- 
yarcfs ;  also  in  fields,  for  beasts  lying  out  during 
the  M'inter.'  And  that  is  precisely  the  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  word  'ebhu.^  (fr.  ojk  to  feed),  which 
is  used  Is  1'  of  a  crib  for  the  ass,  Pr  \-i*  for  the 
ox.  Job  39®  for  the  '  unicorn,'  i.e.  wild  ox. 

J.  Hastings. 

CRICKET See  Locust. 


CRIER. — In  this  form  the  word  is  not  found  in 
the  liible,  but  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(»<"]i3.  /3odw)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cry- 
ing aloud,  or  proclaiming.  Of  Wisdom  it  is  said 
that  she  'crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,* 
Pr  P^ ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Jews, 
'  Who  art  thou  ? '  the  Baptist  calls  himself  '  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  Jn  I'®.  In 
ancient  times,  when  men  were  illiterate,  and  could 
not  read  written  mandates,  public  criers  proclaimed 
the  orders  of  the  king  or  men  of  authority.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  heralds,  preceded  by  trumpeters  who 
announced  their  mission,  made  public  proclama- 
tions. This  custom  is  still  carried  out  m  the  E. 
In  every  town  and  village  a  public  crier,  distin- 
guished for  his  loud  voice,  is  appointed  to  give 
notice  on  the  part  of  governors  or  other  authorities 
of  some  fresh  order.  Or,  going  through  the  streets, 
or  standing  on  some  height,  he  announces  the 
loss  of  some  article, — sometimes  the  straying  of  a 
young  child, — giving  a  description  of  the  lost 
object,  offering  sometimes  a  reward,  and  always 
concluding  witn  a  reminder  of  the  divine  promise 
of  a  'reward  in. heaven.'  Of  this  class  of  public 
criers  is  the  muezzin  among  Moslems,  who  at  the 
five  appointed  times  of  prayer  mounts  the  minaret, 
and,  after  proclaiming  the  unity  and  greatness  of 
God,  calls  men  to  '  prayer  and  eternal  happiness.' 
In  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night  this  cry,  heard 
from  many  a  minaret,  is  often  very  impressive. 

J.  ^^OnTABET. 

CRIME. — About  1611  and  earlier,  'crime'  was 
used,  like  Lat.  crimen,  in  the  sense  of  charge  or 
accusation;  as  Grafton  (1568),  Chron.  ii.  92,  'The 
common  people  raysed  a  great  cryme  upon  the 
Archbishop,'  and  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  1181 — 

'  But  I  rue 
That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime 
And  thou  th'  accuser.' 

In  three  out  of  the  four  occurrences  of  c.  in  AV, 
this  is  the  meaning.  In  Job  31"  (n^i)  the  Heb., 
and  presumably  the  Eng.,  is  crime  in  the  mod. 
sense.  But  in  Ezk  7^  '  the  land  is  full  of  bloody 
crimes,'  the  Heb.  (cci  E?y'P)  is  '  accusation  of 
bloodshed,'  or  as  RVm,  'judgment  of  blood.'  In 
Ac  25'^  'the  c.  (RV  'matter')  laid  against  him,' 
the  Gr.  ^yk\-qixa  means  an  accusation,  and  is  so 
used  distinctly  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in 
NT,  Ac  23-'9  (AV  and  RV  'charge').  Lastly,  in 
Ac  25^^^  '  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him,' 
the  Gr.  a^Tia  certainly  means  'accusation'  (RV 
'charge')  as  always  in  class.  Greek.  Cf.  Ac  25^* 
Geneva,  'Against  whom  when  the  accusers  stood 
up,  they  brought  no  crime  of  such  things  as  I 
supposed.'  J.  Hastings. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.—^.  CRIMES. 
— The  term  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  tr.  of 
the  foil,  words : — tss^'P,  Ezk  7^ ;  n^',  Job  31"  ; 
DV'x,  Gn  261";  aWa,' Ac  25^",  changed  in  RV  to 
'charges,'  and  'fault'  in  AV  Jn  IS^s  19^- «  to 
'  crime ' ;  (yKXrffm,  Ac  25^^  changed  in  RV  to 
'matter.'  Crime  is  an  act  that  subjects  the  doer 
to  legal  punishment ;  a  grave  oil'ence  against  the 
legal  order  ;  wickedness ;  iniquity.  In  the  Bible 
such  an  act  is  regarded  as  an  ofience  against  (1) 
God  or  (2)  man.  The  distinction  cannot  always  be 
maintained,  for  an  injury  to  the  creature  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  Creator.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence the  list  appears  in  alphabetical  order. 

Adultery  in  general  terms  Mas  forbidden  in  the 
seventh  commandment  (Ex  20i'').  It  usually  de- 
notes sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with 
any  other  man  than  her  husband,  or  of  a  married 
man  with  any  other  than  his  wife.  More  specifi- 
cally in  the  Isr.  as  well  as  Rom.  law,  the  term  was 
confined  to  illicit  intercourse  of  a  married  or  be- 
trothed   woman    with  any  other   man  than  her 
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husbaud.  Other  unchaste  relations  were  dis- 
approved, but  they  were  described  by  different 
■words.  It  was  deemed  an  outrageous  crime, 
striking  at  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  indicting  a 
spurious  offspring  on  the  husband,  and  was  to  be 
punished  with  death,  Lv  2Kfi'>  IQ*^*",  Ezk  16*^  *>,  by 
the  act  of  stoning,  Jn  8*.  It  has  been  seriously 
doubted  Mhether  the  extreme  penalty  was  exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot  failing  to  find  the  record  of  a 
single  instance,  except  of  a  priest's  daughter  who  was 
burnt  according  to  the  order,  but  she  was  unmarried. 
A  bondmaid  Mas  only  scourged  (Lv  19**).  Muti- 
lation of  nose  and  ears  is  mentioned  (Ezk  23^). 
See  Mutilation.  Divorce  became  a  substitute  for 
severer  penalties.  The  word  is  used  to  describe 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  covenant  people  who  dis- 
solved their  relation  with  God  (Jer  2^  3"  13«  Sl^*, 
Hos  8**),  and  those  who  rejected  Christ  are  described 
as  an  '  adulterous  generation '  (Mt  l^  16^  Mk  8»). 

Affray. — He  who  inflicted  an  injury  was  required 
to  pay  for  loss  of  time  and  the  medical  expenses, 
and  an  especial  consideration  for  a  pregnant  woman 
indirectly  injured  (Ex  21^*-  ^-  ^•^).  A  certain  form 
of  vicious  attempt  was  to  be  summarily  and  piti- 
lessly punished  (Dt  25"-  ^). 

Assassination. — See  Murder. 

Assault,  resulting  in  damage,  incurred  the  penalty 
of  retaliation.  The  ger  as  well  as  the  home-bom 
was  protected  (Lv  24^""^'). 

Bestiality,  treated  as  a  rank  and  mortal  offence 
( Ex  221^  Lv  18^  2(P- 1«).  The  Talm.  gives  as  a  reason 
ifor  slaughter  of  the  beast,  that  all  memory  of  the 
low  transaction  might  be  obliterated.  The  crime 
was  charged  on  the  Canaanites,  and  was  said  to 
exist  in  Egypt. 

Blasphemy. — An  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of 
God,  accompanied  with  cursing  (Lv  2^^"-^^) ;  a  pre- 
sumptuous deed,  or,  RV,  an  act  done  '  with  a  high 
hand'  (Nu  15^);  contempt  towards  God.  See 
separate  article. 

Breach  of  Covenant. — In  this  term  are  included : 
(1)  A  failure  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lv  2329) .  ^-ork  on  that  day  (Lv  2328).  (2)  The 
Sacrifice  of  Children  to  Molech  (Lv  20»).  (3)  Neglect 
to  Circumcise  the  holy  seed  (Gn  17",  Ex  4^^).  (4) 
An  unauthorized  manufacture  of  the  holy  Oil 
(Ex  3CF),  and  (5)  Anointing  a  Stranger  therewith 
(Ex  30^).     (6)  Neglect  of  the  Passover  (Nu  9^). 

Breach  of  Ritual. — ( 1 )  Eating  Blood,  whether  of 
fowl  or  beast  (Lv  l'-^  17") ;  because  God  has  sancti- 
fied the  life  to  Himself.  (2)  Eating  Fat  of  the 
beast  of  sacrifice  (Lv  1^) ;  regarded  as  insanitary. 
(3)  Eating  Leavened  Bread  during  the  passover 
(Ex  12^^-  ^^).  (4)  Offering  a  sacrifice  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  (Lv  19*).  See  7^"^.  (5)  Failure  to  bring 
an  Offering  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered  for  food 
(Lv  17*).  The  notion  that  such  was  dedicated  to  a 
deity  existed  even  in  Egypt.  (6)  Ottering  a  sacri- 
fice while  the  worshipper  is  in  an  Unclean  condi- 
tion (Lv  7"*-2i  2:»-*-^).  (7)  Manufacturing  holy 
Ointment  for  private  use  (Ex  3(F--  ^).  Perfume  was 
regarded  by  the  Semites  as  a  holy  thing  (Pliny, 
xii.  54  ;  see  W.  R.  Smith,  ES^.  433).  (8)  Lsing  the 
same  for  Perfume  (Ex  30^).  (9)  Neglect  of  Purifi- 
cation in  general  (Nu  19^*- ^O).  The  offender  'de- 
fileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  1  Co  3^~. 
(10)  Slaughtering  an  animal  for  food  away  from  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lv  17^  ^).  The  order  was 
designed  to  enforce  religious  proprieties  in  eating, 
and  to  prevent  foimal  worship  elsewhere.  Even 
the  ger  must  comply.  (11)  Touching  holy  things 
(RV  the  sanctuary)  illegally  (Nu  4:^- 'i»-\  See 
2  S  6^  2  Ch  2(3-1. 

Breach  or  Betrayal  of  Trust,  including  false 
dealing  '  in  a  matter  of  deposit,  or  of  bargain,  or 
of  robbery,  or  oppression,'  and  involving  the  con- 
cealment of  stolen  goods,  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
to  which  not  only  a  penalty  was  attached,  but  a 


sacrificial  service  was  required  for  expiation  (Lv 
6-").  In  this  may  be  included  breach  of  contract, 
which  was  also  severely  condemned  in  the  relimon 
of  the  ancient  Persians  (Zend.  Farg.  iv.).  The 
removal  of  landmarks  as  set  by  God  is  an  offence 
that  exposes  to  the  divine  curse,  Dt  19'*  27^'  (Jos. 
Ant.  IV .  viii.  18.).  It  was  wrong  to  move  them 
when  set  by  the  fathers  (Pr  22'-«  <2^^% 

Bribery  in  general  was  forbidden,  Ex  23*,  Dt 
W^,  and  condemned,  2  Ch  19^,  Job  15",  Ps  26"', 
Pr  &^  1723,  Is  V^  33",  Ezk  22".  It  was  a  vice  to 
which  rulers  seem  to  have  been  addicted  (1  S  8^  12*, 
Am  512). 

Burglary.— See  Robbery. 

Debt,  while  it  might  be  a  misfortune,  could  be 
incurred  so  as  to  expose  to  penalty  where  the  in- 
solvency was  the  result  of  fraud  or  neglect  (Mt  5* 
lg!!8-«)  Perhaps  punishment  was  inflicted  to  deter 
others,  rather  than  as  a  vindictive  act  against  the 
offender.  In  Egypt  he  was  subjected  to  the  bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyjitians,  1854,  ii.  211). 
See  separate  article. 

Divination. — See  Magic  and  sep.  art. 

Drunkenness,  a  vice  which,  in  view  of  its  con- 
sequences, may  be  regarded  as  a  crime  (Is  28'-*-' 
56**,Ezk  23*^  RV).  Religious  abstinence  from  strong 
drink  was  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  refraining  from 
unclean  meats  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS  465).  Teetotal- 
ism  was  required  of  a  Nazirite,  Jg  13*,  and  com- 
mended, Jer  35'*.  Inebriety  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.     See  STRONG  Drixk  and  Drunkexness. 

Fornication,  a  sexual  \\ce  that  was  common 
before  the  time  of  Closes,  being  grossly  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  as  shown  in  Gn  39^  and  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments ;  also  in  Babylonia  (Rawlinson, 
Ancient  Monarchies,  iii.  30).  Prostitution,  a  hein- 
ous crime  (Jos.  Ant.  iv.  viii.  9),  was  not  tolerated  by 
the  Sin.  code,  being  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God  (Lv  19^,  Dt  23'"-  ^).  Its  price  could  not  be 
accepted  in  the  sanctuary,  Mic  V,  and  death  by 
stoning  was  the  penalty  for  an  unmarried  woman 
who  had  concealed  her  crime,  Dt  22-'"-  -'.  It  would 
seem  from  the  term  'strange  woman,'  in  Pr  2'", 
that  harlots  were  procured  from  foreigners.  By 
the  Koran  a  courtesan  was  not  allowed  to  testify, 
and,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  she  might  be 
killed  without  warrant,  like  a  snake.  Her  vile 
methods  and  their  terrible  effects  are  severely  por- 
trayed in  Pr  2'®-'^  5^"®  7*'",  and  as  arousing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  Jer  5',  Am  2^  7'".  Such  excesses 
were  very  common  among  the  heathen  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles  (1  Co  5'-  »•  i»  6*,  Gal  5'*,  Eph  53). 
Terms  for  this  vice  are  frequently  used  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  the  chosen  nation  being  represented 
as  a  harlot  or  adulteress  (Is  pi,  Jer  2**,  Ezk  16, 
Hos  1-  3').  Idolatry  itself  is  so  designated  (Jer 
3"- «,  Ezk  162«-  2»  23*=*^).  Fornication  is  a  type  of 
unholy  alliances  in  the  Bk.  of  Rev,  especially  in 
chs.  17,  18,  and  19. 

Homicide,  which  consists  in  taking  human  life 
without  hatred  or  thirst  of  blood,  or  by  mistake  or 
accident,  included  cases  like  that  of  the  o^-ner  of 
an  ox  which  gored  a  man  when  it  was  not  knoMTi  to 
be  \-icious  (Ex  21^) ;  the  slaying  of  a  thief  overtaken 
in  the  night  (Ex  22^  *) ;  taking  life  without  pre- 
meditation, or  by  casting  a  stone  or  missile  at 
random  (Nu  35'^^"'^),  or  by  the  slipping  of  an  axe- 
head  from  its  helve  (Dt  19*).     See  Dt  22«  and  art. 

GOEL. 

Idolatry. — See  separate  article. 

Incest. — Carnal  intercourse  is  treated  as  criminal 
when  between  a  man  and  his  mother,  step-mother, 
half-sister,  grand-daughter,  step-sister,  aunt,  wife 
of  an  uncle,  daughter-in-law,  sLster-in-law,  step- 
daughter, step-grand-daughter  (Lv  18*"'*) ;  or  his 
mother-in-law  (Dt  27**^).  Mention  of  an  own 
sister  is  omitted  as  too  gross  to  consider. 

Infanticide. — See  Murder. 
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Kidnapping  was  a  mortal  ollcnce  (Dt  24^). 

Lying,  iin  uttenipt  to  deceive  by  speaking  an  un- 
truth, was  forbidden  in  tlie  Mosaic  law  (Lv  19''),  and 
included  in  the  category  of  sins  against  God.  It  was 
a  common  evil  among  Oriental  people,  but  con- 
sidered very  disgraceful  ( Wilkinson ,  ^  nc.  J5^(7y;><iajw, 
1854,  ii.  207).  The  prophets  especially  fulminated 
against  the  eflTort  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  false 
teaching  (Is  9"28"'-",  Jer  14'*  27"'- "•  ^o- '^  Ezk 
21",  Mic  1",  Zee  13',  and  many  other  passages). 
Falsehood  is  severely  rebuked  in  Ps  62^  119««,  Pr 
146.  a  195. 9  In  ]sTit  is  regarded  as  a  sin  odious 
to  God  (Ac  5'-  ••) ;  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  (iJn  1*  2="-  ^) ;  and  disqualifying  the  perpe- 
trator for  the  new  order  (Rev  21«-"  22'»).  It  is 
associated  with  perjury  (1  Ti  l'").  See  Oath, 
Witness,  and  Lying. 

Malice,  that  was  made  apparent  in  tale-bearing, 
lying  in  Avait  for  blood,  secret  hatred,  and  bearing 
a  gnidge,  is  condemned  (Lv  19'""'*). 

Murder,  according  to  the  divine  word,  is  a  crime 
against  which  all  nature  revolts  (Gn  4"''^-  -*).  The 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gn  9"). 
Murder  may  be  instigated  by  hatred  (Nu  So-"--')  ; 
or  by  thirst  for  blood,  prompted  by  premeditated 
design  (Dt  19")  ;  or  accomplished  oy  deceitful 
stratagem  (Ex  21''*).  Assassination  is  an  aggra- 
vated form  in  which  life  is  destroyed  by  surprise  or 
unexpected  assault  and  treacherous  violence  (2  S 
4'*  "),  and  the  following  instances  occur  :  Eglon,  Jg 
Z^--' ;  Ishbosheth,  2  S  4'- «  ;  Nadab,  I  K  IS^^-  ^  ; 
Sennacherib,  2  K  19»^  2  Ch  32-' ;  Gedaliah,  Jer  4P. 
In  the  times  of  Felix  and  Festus  there  appeared  a 
fanatical  faction  of  Jewish  patriots  known  as 
Sicarii,  armed  with  daggers,  siccce,  who,  flitting 
about  unobserved  among  the  crowds  during  festivju 
seasons,  removed  opponents  by  assassination,  and 
then  feigned  deep  sorrow  to  avert  suspicion.  See 
Ac  21^  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  5,  Wars,  II.  xiii.  3,  II. 
xvii.  6,  IV.  vii.  2,  ix.  5,VII.  viii.  1,  x.  1,  xi.  1;  Schiirer, 
HJP  I.  ii.  178,  185).  There  is  no  mention  of 
parricide  and  infanticide  in  the  Mosaic  code,  as  if 
these  crimes  were  not  known  to  exist  or  be  possible. 
In  Egypt  the  parent  was  doomed  to  embrace  the 
corpse  of  the  child  for  three  days  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  ii.  209) ;  and  while  the  Koran  condemned 
prenatal  murder  as  Avell,  E.  H.  Palmer  states  in 
a  note  to  Koran  vi.  137,  that  female  children  were 
buried  alive  in  Arabia.  The  following  cases  of 
suicide  appear :  Saul  and  his  armour-bearer,  1  S 
SI*-"*;  Ahithophel,  2  S  17-=*;  Zimri,  1  K  16'8; 
Judas  Iscariot,  Mt  27® ;  also  Ptolemy  Macron, 
2  Mac  10'3,  and  Razis,  2  Mac  14-"-*8.  It  could 
be  treated  as  a  crime  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Wars,  iii. 
viii.  5),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  penalty  in  the 
Scriptures.  Murder  in  all  its  forms  is  forbidden  in 
Ex  20",  Dt  5'^.  No  sanctuary  was  to  be  allowed 
to  the  criminal  (Ex  21'2,  Lv24"-2i,  Nu35'«-'»,  Dt 
19'-'»,  1  K2-»;3*).  In  poetic  thought  the  voice  of 
blood  shed  cried  for  vengeance  until  the  murderer 
was  punished  (Gn  4'").  A  woe  is  pronounced  on 
the  city  that  is  regarded  as  guilty  (Ezk  24*"*)  ;  and 
when  unsuccessful,  after  the  most  diligent  eflbrts,  in 
detecting  the  criminal  (Jos.  Ant.  iv.  viii.  10),  it 
must  by  an  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremony 
exonerate  itself  (Dt  21^"").  So  sacred  was  the 
regard  for  human  life,  that  the  owner  of  an  ox 
known  to  be  vicious  and  causing  death  was  held 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  the  ox  was  stoned 
(Ex  21*").  In  E^pt,  he  who  witnessed  a  murder 
without  giving  information  of  it  was  considered 
particeps  crimini<i. 

Irreverence  and  Unkindness  to  Parents. — The 
command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Ex  20'*), 
also  inculcated  in  the  Koran  (xvii.  24.  25),  rests  on 
a  sacred  relation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
divine  creation.     God's  majesty  is  violated  when 


parents  are  dishonoured  (Ex  22'*).  Hence  the 
following  are  prohibited:  (1)  Cursing  father  or 
mother  (Ex  21'^  Lv  20»).  Examples  of  this  offence 
in  practice  are  condemned  in  Mt  15*"",  Mk  7^"'-. 
(2)  Striking  (Ex  21'*).  This  was  a  capital  crime 
(Dt  21"*"*').  It  is  possible  that  insolence  to  parents 
was  condonable  By  reformation,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  the  laws  were  not  invariably 
executed  with  extreme  rigour.  Jos.  (Ant.  XVI.  xi. 
2)  recounts  an  inefl'ectual  attempt  of  Herod  at 
Berytus  to  get  rid  of  his  sons  on  this  charge. 

Prophesying  Falsely.— See  Prophecy. 

Prostitution. — See  Fornication. 

Rape,  a  foul  crime  that  demanded  capital  punish- 
ment (Dt  22***).     See  Seduction. 

Robbery,  when  the  act  is  accompanied  with 
violence,  as  burglary,  placed  the  oHender  beyond 
protection  (Ex  22*).  The  Egyp.  law  was  similar. 
Various  degrees  of  the  crime  were  recognized,  it 
being  a  capital  oflence  to  take  the  '  devoted  thing ' 
(Jos  7*«),  or  to  steal  a  man  (Ex  21'«,  Dt  24'). 
See  Kidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.— See  Sabbath. 

Seduction  consisted  in  the  enticement  of  an  un- 
betrothed  virgin,  for  which  restitution  was  to  be 
made  by  subsequent  marriage,  unless  tlie  father 
interposed  an  oDstacle,  but  then  the  usual  dowry 
was  exacted  (Ex  22'«).  In  Dt  22**  it  is  stated  that 
a  fine  of  50  shekels  was  required,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  compromise.  Selden  (Heb.  Laws) 
states  that  the  Sannedrin  added  other  mulcts, 
because  this  was  so  insignificant :  one  for  the 
shame  and  dishonour  ;  one  for  the  loss  of  virginity 
and  the  vitiating  of  the  body,  and  still  another  if 
force  had  been  used  ;  and  some  account  was  taken 
of  the  quality  and  station  of  tlie  person  injured 
(see  W.  R.  Smith,  liS  276).  An  otiending  oond- 
maid  was  scourged,  and  her  enticer,  besides  paying 
the  fine,  must  make  a  trespass-oftering  (Lv  19*""**). 

Slander  was  prohibited,  though  no  punishment  is 
named  (Ex  23')  except  when  a  wife's  chastity  was 
falsely  impeached  (Dt  32'*"'^).    See  separate  article. 

Sodomy  was  delicately  but  positively  condemned 
in  Gn  13'*  19^- '',  and  regarded  as  an  abomination 
(Lv  18**  20'^).  On  this  crime  the  Koran  and 
Zendavesta  likewise  are  very  severe.  The  Israelites 
were  not  always  innocent.  It  was  an  evil  practised 
in  religious  ceremonies,  as  appears  from  the  terms  bhjj 
and  n^np  (Gn  38*'  and  Hos  4'*),  which  show  that 
both  males  and  females  were  set  apart  for  such 
flagitious  uses  ;  but  if  allowed  in  heathen  temples, 
it  was  never  to  be  permitted  in  the  worship  of  J ", 
Dt  23'^  1  K  14**  15'*  22*«,  2  K  23^  Job  36'*,  Hos 
4'*  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS  133). 

Speaking  Evil  of  Rulers.— In  the  theocracy 
rulers  are  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  so  all  reproachful  words  are  prohibited.  In 
Ex  22»-  *»,  Jg  5«,  1  S  2**,  Ps  82'-  *• «  the  terin  o-n^g  is 
used  so  as  to  imply  that  judges  or  legal  officers  are 
divine  representatives. 

Swearing  Falsely  was  never  excusable  even  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  (Ex  20'"  23'"*) ;  but  when  it  was 
directed  against  the  innocent,  it  was  so  aggravated 
a  crime  as  to  permit  of  no  reprieve  or  pity  (Dt 
19'""*').    See  Lying  and  Oath. 

Theft  involved  the  culprit,  when  convicted,  in 
fines  of  varying  grades,  and  it  lias  been  thought, 
from  Pr  &^-^^  compared  with  Ex  22',  that  the 
evil  was  more  prevalent  in  the  later  history  of  the 
people.  RaxTaax (Observation.'!,  ii.  194)  shows  that 
it  was  shameful  to  steal  in  a  caravanserai  (Sir  41'*). 
In  later  times  it  was  not  considered  a  crime  to 
steal  from  a  Samaritan  or  another  thief. 

Uncleanness  as  the  result  of  incontinence,  lack 
of  restraint,  or  self-abuse,  was  forbidden  directly 
(Lv  18'»  20'")  ;  marked  with  the  divine  displeasure 
(Gn  .38'»)  ;  and  indirectly  disapproved  (Lv  15'"'*). 
The  Zendavesta  pronounces  a  similar  condemnation, 
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I  and  allows  of  no  atonement  for  the  last-named. 
See  separate  article. 

Usory  might  not  be  taken  from  Isr.  brethren, 
although  the  foreigner  (nok/tri)  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  this  and  similar  priWleges  (Ex  22"^,  Dt 
i  23^-  ■^).  The  practice  was  forbidden  oy  Egyp.  laws, 
and  is  reproved  in  the  Koran  (xxx.  38).  In  various 
passages  those  who  abstain  from  the  evil  are  com- 
mended (Dt  15"-"  24»»,  Ps  15'  37^- «  112*,  Pr  19»^ 
Ezk  18").  Extortionate  and  oppressive  dealing  is 
condemned  (Job  22*  24^  ").     See  sep.  article. 

B.  PUNISHMENTS.— Punishment  is  defined  as 
'  pain  or  any  other  penalty  on  a  person  for  a  crime 
or  offence  by  an  authority  to  which  the  offender  is 
sixbject  ;  any  pain  or  detriment  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  ^vron^-doing '  (Standard  Diet. ).  This 
article  will  describe  some  forms  of  suffering  in- 
flicted on  victims  who  might  not  be  guilty  of  legal 
offences.  Various  words  in  OT  are  tr.  by  '  punish- 
ment,' but  the  Heb.  word  that  most  frequently 
represents  the  idea  is  tp?,  in  the  sense  of  '  visit.'  In 
NT  the  word  is  employed  generally  as  a  tr.  of  ic6Xa<rti 
and  Tifiwpia  ;  also  of  Sikti  (2  Th  I'*),  eriTi/ua  (2  Co 
2^),  iKSlmjffii  (1  P  2").  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  execute  vengeance  as  to  deter  from  further 
violations,  so  that  the  offender  '  will  hear  and  fear 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously '  (Dt  17^^  19*).  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  that  crimes  were  en- 
couraged by  indulgence  (Jos.  Ant.  VI.  vii.  4).  The 
ancient  Parsees  taught  that  crime  was  punished  in 
the  next  as  "well'as  in  this  world  (Darmesteter,  Sac. 
Bks.  E.  p.  xcvi).  The  term  is  properly  restricted  to 
penalty  for  violation  of  law;  but  sxiflering  has  often 
been  imposed  on  the  innocent  and  weak,  as  if  these 
had  transgressed  order,  when  it  meant  no  more  than 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  in  superior  authoritv. 
Punishment  may  extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  li/e, 
and  is  then  known  in  common  law  as  Capital.  In 
the  Bible  one  thus  liable  is  described  as  having 
committed  a  sin  of  death  (Dt  22*) ;  a  sin  worthy 
of  death  (Dt  21^*).  Such  as  he  are  said  to  be  '  sons 
of  death '  ( 1  S  20»  26i6,  2  S  12*),  or  '  men  of  death ' 
( 19*).  '  He  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  ' 
(Dt  2416,  2  K  146).  ^alsoJn  S"^-;*:  ;Ye  shall 
die  in  your  sin.'  Various  modes  of  inflicting  the 
penalty  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  as  legally 
authorized  among  the  chosen  people,  and  others  as 
administered  by  other  nations  or  without  regular 
warrant.  The  larger  class  of  penalties  was  of 
secondary  grade,  and  various  means  were  devised 
to  punish  the  offender  and  deter  others  from 
repeating  the  crime. 

The  following  are  either  alluded  to  or  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  the  historical  or  literary  works  of 
the  people  of  Israel : — 

Anathema  {avadeiia.). — See  sep.  art.  Cuese. 

Banishment. — There  was  no  provision  in  the 
Mosaic  code  for  exUe,  unless  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  in  some  instances  he  who  was  cut  off'  from  the 
couCTCgation  was  expeUed  from  his  country  as  well 
as  from  his  people.  Temporary  exclusion  was 
ordered  in  the  case  of  Miriam  (Nu  12").  In  the 
Pers.  period  it  appears  as  a  possible  penalty,  Ezr 
7^  (Kawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  ML  194).  The  Bom. 
authority  resorted  to  this  measure  in  the  case  of 
John,  the  author  of  the  Apoc.  ( P),  and  it  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  i.  1).  A 
wholesale  deportation,  as  a  military  mea.sure,  was 
made  by  Sargon,  kin^  of  Assyria  (2  K  18").  The 
flight  of  Absalom  to  Geshur  to  escape  his  fathers 
displeasure  after  Amnon's  assassination  (2  S  13* 
14ii.  14)^  J^JJ(J  of  Jeroboam  to  Egypt  to  avoid  king 
Solomon  ( 1  K  1 1*),  are  cases  of  voluntary  exile,  but 
not  formal  punishment. 

Beating  {Tvfi-ra»i<yfi6s,  He  11^). — The  bastinado 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians  for  thefts, 
petty  frauds,  and  breach  of  trust.  "With  it  the 
male  adulterer  was  punished.     In  minor  oflences  a 


Rtick  was  used.  A  debtor  was  often  beaten  (Wilkin- 
son, Ane.  Egyp.  ii.  210  ff.).  In  Assyria  a  mace 
was  used  to  crush  the  skull  (Layard,  Sin.  and  Bab. 
458).  Though  designed  as  a  chastisement  for 
slaves  by  the  Greeks,  a  criminal  might  be  beaten  to 
death  (2  Mac  6"-  **• »).     See  Braying. 

Beheading. — A  capital  punishment  not  sanc- 
tioned in  Mosaic  law,  but  frequently  practised 
among  the  Assyr.,  Pers.,  Gr.,  Kom.,  and  others. 
A  cut  in  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies  shows 
the  victim  standing  upright,  while  the  executioner 
seizes  him  by  a  lock  or  the  hair  in  despatching 
him.  In  this  way  the  chief  baker  who  incurred 
Pharaoh's  displeasure  may  have  suffered  (Gn  40"), 
the  subsequent  suspension  of  the  body  being  an 
added  reproach  (see  Hanging).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  seven  sons  of  Gideon  were  thus  slain, 
Jg  9^  (see  Slaying  with  Spear  or  Sword.  Ahab's 
seventy  sons  lost  their  heads  by  command  of  Jehu 
(2  K  106-«).  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
severed  by  order  of  Herod  (Mt  14^**,  Mk  6*^). 
Thus  also  suffered  James  the  Apostle  (Ac  12*). 
Many  of  the  early  martyrs  were  beheaded  (Rev 
2(^).  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was  removed  after 
death  (2  S  4^).  Whether  Sheba  was  slain  before 
he  was  beheaded  is  not  stated  (2  S  20^1-22), 

Blinding. — The  only  legal  authority  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  would 
be  found  indirectly  in  the  law  of  retaliation  '  an 
eve  for  an  eye'  (Ex  21^,  Lv  24=^,  Dt  \9^^),  and 
therefore  the  punishment  would  be  seldom  inflicted. 
There  is  an  mdistinct  reference  to  something  of 
this  sort  in  boring  out  the  eyes  of  the  spies  (Nu 
\&*).  As  practised  by  foreign  nations,  the  As^rians 
and  Babylonians  sometimes  using  hot  irons  ror  the 
purpose,  it  was  rather  designed  to  incapacitate  the 
victim  from  rebellion,  revolt,  or  the  power  of  doing 
further  harm.  Thus  Samson  suffered  (Jg  \&^). 
Zedekiah  lost  his  eyes  partly  as  a  vindictive 
visitation,  but  more  to  eflectually  unfit  him  for 
mlership  (2  K  25'  and  Jer  52").  fii  Persia  it  was 
inflicted  for  rascality,  thieving,  and  rebellion. 
Criminals  were  not  permitted  to  look  on  the  face 
of  the  king  (Est  7'').  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
threatened  that  he  would  thrust  out  the  right  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  as  a  reproach 
on  Israel,  1 S 11^  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon. ;  Harmer, 
Observations). 

Branding  and  Bnming. — It  has  been  surmised 
that  in  some  cases  where  burning  was  inflicted  as 
the  punishment  for  unchastity,  it  meant  branding 
on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of  sliame.  If,  however, 
the  extreme  penalty  is  intended,  it  is  represented 
as  of  pre-Mosaic  authority,  and  was  proposed  for 
Tamar  (Gn  38^).  The  Sinaitic  law  directs  that  a 
priest's  daughter  shall  be  burned  for  fornication 
(Lv  2P) ;  and  that  this  shall  be  the  form  of  punish- 
ment for  incest  with  a  wife's  mother  (Lv  20"). 
Fire  from  the  Lord  snpematurally  slew  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lv  10^-*).  Burning  alive  or  scorching  was 
practised  by  the  Phil.  ( Jg  W),  and  associated  with  a 
sort  of  confiscation  ( 12') ;  also  by  the  Bab.  and  Chald. 
(Jer  29**).  Esarhaddon  burned  a  king  alive  (G. 
Smith,  Assyr.  Discov.),  and  burning  was  attempted 
on  Shadrach  and  his  companions  (Dn  3).  There  is 
an  allusion  to  the  practice  in  Is  43- ;  see  also  2  Mac 
7^  Tradition  states  that  Nimrod  cast  Abraham 
into  the  fiery  furnace  for  refusing  to  worship 
Chald.  gods  (Layard,  Bab.  and  Nin.;  Koran  xxi. 
68,  xxxvii.  95).  Cf.  Gn  11»  with  Neh  9^  where  t»k, 
'ur,  may  be  interpreted  as  light  (of  a  flame).  The 
pouring  of  molten  lead  down  the  throat  ( Jahn,  BUt. 
Arch.)  has  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Rabbin, 
statement.  Slaves  were  sometimes  branded  on  the 
hand  (Is  44'),  but  such  disfigurement  was  forbidden 
by  Jewish  law  (Lv  19« ;  cf.  Gal  6").  Branding 
accompanied  deportation  by  the  Persians  (Rawlin- 
son, Anc.  Mon.  iiL  194). 
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Braying  or  Pounding  in  a  Mortar. — This  act  is 
mentioned  in  Pr27"  as  unavailing  in  tlie  cure  of  a 
fool.  K  V  specilies  that  the  victim  may  be  bruised  as 
•with  a  pestle  among  corn  (see  Nestle,  Cheyne,  etc. 
in  Expos.  Times,  1897,  viii.  287,  335,etc.).  Pennant 
is  authority  for  the  statement  tliat  it  still  remains  as 
a  Cingalese  penalty.  The  Turks  have  been  charged 
with  such  cruelty,  and  a  king  of  Canday  is  said  to 
have  compelled  a  wife  to  pound  her  infant  child 
to  death.  There  is  probable  allusion  to  this  form 
of  punishment  in  Hell"-*',  where  the  faithful 
are  said  to  have  been  tortured  or  beaten  {ervfiwavlff- 
drjffav),  and  to  liave  had  trial  of  scourgings.  It  is 
said  that  Eleazar  Mas  beaten  on  an  instrument 
like  a  drum  (2  Mac  6^),  and  Jos.  (De.  Mace.  5,  9) 
mentions  a  wheel  (rpox&s)  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. Hazael  put  men  under  sledges  with  iron 
spikes  (2  K  8"  ItF-  ^,  with  Am  P-  *),  to  which  also 
the  Ammonites  were  probably  subjected  (2  S  12^^ 
1  Ch  20«).  The  Talm.  is  quoted  by  Lightfoot  as 
saying  tliat  Nebuzaradan  used  iron  rakes  on  some 
of  his  captives  (Jer  39"  52=»-3'>). 

Confiscation. — An  act  for  which  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  but  authorized  in  a 
modified  form  by  Pers.  rule,  so  that  a  residence 
might  be  destroyed ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  forfeiture  ot  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  (Ezr  6",  Dn  2=  3^").  The  act  described  in  Ezr 
7^*  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  modern  confiscation. 

Crucifixion. — See  sep.  art.  Cross. 

Cutting  Asunder. — In  carrying  out  the  threat  as 
recorded  in  Dn  2^  and  3^,  the  body  might  be  ciit 
in  more  than  two  pieces.  The  verb  used  in  Mt 
24'^,  Lk  12^*^,  is  SixoTo/jLelv,  which  in  its  etymology 
signifies  severing  in  two  parts. 

Cutting  off  from  the  People  (vsyp,  rt'syp  mj,  %* 
LXX  e^oXodpevu). — A  term  used  in  Gn  17^*  as 
penalty  for  neglect  of  circumcision,  and  in  the  law 
to  be  employed  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
breaches  (1)  in  morals,  (2)  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, and  (3)  in  the  Levitical  ritual.  For  immor- 
ality such  as  filial  irreverence,  incest,  and  unclean 
connexions,  the  offender,  in  at  least  seven  cases, 
was  unquestionably  exposed  to  death  (Lv  18^" 
20*"^').  In  like  manner  he  who  does  aught  pre- 
sumptuously (RV  'with  a  high  hand'),  that  is, 
wilful  sin  in  general,  was  liable  (Nu  15^"'*^).  In  the 
breach  of  the  covenant  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  extreme  penalty  of  death  was  invariably 
inflicted,  as  in  Ex  30^3,  Lv  23^-  ^,  and  Nu  O^^,  There 
are  instances  where  the  punishment  for  offences  that 
were  kindred  to  such  as  are  expressly  designated 
as  a  breach  of  ritual,  meant  death.  Such  are  the 
cases  of  (1)  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lv  lO^-  ^) ;  (2)  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Nu  16^).  These  'perished 
from  the  conprregation '  (see  Nu  12^*,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Miriam,  for  leprosy,  Avas  '  as  one  dead ' 
in  her  temporary  exclusion).  The  punishment 
in  general  seems  so  severe  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  possibly  voidable  either  by  an 
elaborate  atonement  on  the  ott'ender's  part  (Nu 
15""*^),  or  bv  a  divine  commutation,  the  penalty 
being  recorded  but  not  executed.  In  some  in- 
stances it  meant,  perhaps,  only  deprivation  of 
certain  civil  and  social  privileges.  There  are  two 
such  cases:  (1)  when  the  people  ate  of  the  blood  in 
one  of  Saul's  campaigns  (1  S  14^-) ;  (2)  when  king 
Uzziah  offered  incense  (2  Ch  26^"-  *>).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ex  3P*'-  the  meaning  of  the  penalty  as 
attached  to  Sabbath- breaking  is  interpretea  as 
death,  t 

•  The  plural  D'^y  apparently  means  'kinsfolk,'  'relatives,'  so 
that  'cut  off  from  his  (their)  people'  is  a  better  rendering 
than  '  from  the  jjeople.' 

fit  may  be  questioned  whether,  when  'cut  off  from  his 
people'  stands  alone,  anything  more  is  intended  than  to  express 
strongly  the  divine  disapproval  under  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion. Cf.  '  /  will  cut  off,'  Lv  1710  203-  s-  6  [all  H],  and  gee  Nowock, 
Ilcb.  Arch.  i.  333  f.  and  Dillm.  on  Gn  17". 


Divine  Visitation.— In  the  theocratic  economy 
there  were  certain  sins  for  which  the  nation  at 
large  suffered.  The  punishment  was  considered 
as  inflicted  by  the  divine  hand,  the  visitation 
itself  being  manifestly  due  to  no  human  in- 
strumentality, though  man  was  sometimes  the 
executioner  of  God's  will.  Divine  condemnation 
was  executed  against  idolatry,  Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression  of  the  poor,  covetousness,  and  other  sins 
wliich  betokened  a  rebellious  or  unholy  spirit,  or 
for  which  an  individual  could  not  obtain  redress. 
Human  agencies  might  be  employed  in  the  ailmin- 
istration  of  the  jjenalty,  but  God  Himself  was 
regarded  as  the  avenger  of  the  wrong.  He  it  was 
who  led  the  people,  for  their  wickedness,  into 
captivity  (Ezr  9^  Jer  15^  Am  9^),  threatened  them 
with  the  curse  (Dt  28^*-^,  Jer  24"),  with  consump- 
tion and  fever  (Lv  26^"),  and  inflammation  and 
fiery  heat  (Dt  28^-'),  caused  the  drought  (Dt  11" 
28'-^-=",  Is  5«,  Jer  W'''  5(F,  Hag  P"-"),  and  famine 
(Lv  262«,  Jer  24^  34i",  Rev  6»),  kindled  a  consuming 
fire  (Dt424,  Is  66i»,  He  12^),  showed  His  indignation 
by  hail  and  tempest  (Is  3(F,  Hag  2''),  inflicted 
pestilence  and  plague  (Ezk  6"  7'*),  exposed  to  the 
taunt  of  proverb  and  reproach  (Dt  28^^,  2  Ch  7**, 
Jer  24i«),  smote  with  scourge  (Is  l(P28i«-i«),  and 
with  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  as  shown 
in  so  many  passages  that  the  reader  may  consult  a 
concordance  for  a  complete  view  of  these  and  all 
other  providential  punishments  named.  His  dis- 
pleasure at  Korah  Avas  shown  by  the  earthquake 
(Nu  16**).  Idolatry  was  punished  by  captivity. 
Delay  of  justice  provoked  war.  Perjury  invited 
wDd  beasts.  Neglect  of  tithes  was  attended  Avith 
drought  and  famine  (Schizrer,  HJF  II.  ii.  91). 

Drowning  was  not  distinctively  a  Jewish  punish- 
ment. It  AA'as  the  penalty  in  Babylonia  for  the 
wife  who  repudiated  her  husband  (Encyc.  Brit.  art. 
'  Babylonia  ).  Jerome,  hoAvever,  says  that  offenders 
Avere  thus  sometimes  put  to  death  among  the  Jews 
as  well  as  among  the  Romans.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  mode  of  dying  in  Mt  18^  Mk  9*^.  Jos. 
(Ant.  XIV.  XV.  lU)  states  that  some  Galileans 
revolted  and  droAvned  the  partisans  of  Herod. 

Exposure  to  Wild  Beasts.  —  Daniel  and  his 
enemies  Avere  cast  into  a  den  of  lions  (Dn  6),  and 
the  practice  of  thus  dealing  with  oftenders  is  said  to 
be  still  in  vogue  in  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  the  use  of 
a  strong  figure  in  Mic  4'*  human  beings  are  repre- 
sented as  being  gored  or  trodden  by  Ijeasts.  The 
lion  from  Avhom  St.  Paul  Avas  said  to  be  delivered 
(2  Ti  4^')  undoubtedly  means  Nero.  No  conclusive 
exegesis  has  been  given  of  1  Co  15^.  Many  are  of 
the  opinion  that  human  foes  are  described,  but 
there  IS  some  plausible  argument  in  faA^our.of  the 
literal  vieAv.  'The  inroads  of  Avild  animals,  as  by  an 
act  of  God,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  of 
Israel  for  unfaithfulness  (Lv  26^2,  Dt  32-^  2  K  \1^). 
The  disobedient  prophet,  named  Jadon  according 
to  Jos.  (Ant.  VIII.  ix.  1),  met  death  from  God  by  a 
lion  (1  K  13^*).  ContrariAvise,  the  righteous  are 
protected  (Job  5^,  Hos  2i«). 

Fines  Avere  permitted  at  the  option  of  the  injured 
party  as  a  special  privilege  to  freedmen  (slaves 
being  punished),  and  in  earliest  times  the  money 
Avas  presented  to  the  priest  or  at  the  sanctuary.  It 
Avas  not  in  accordance  Avith  Sem.  doctrine  to  com- 
pel the  aggrieved  to  accept  material  compensation 
(W.  R.  Smith,  RS  329,  378).  In  the  case  of  a 
mortal  result,  the  mulct  Avhich  might  be  in  lieu  of 
corporal  penalty  Avas  called  '  ransom  (RV  '  redemp- 
tion') of  life'  (Ex  21**),  but  Avas  never  alloAved  for 
Avilful  murder  (Nu  35^'-'-).  The  specific  amount 
Avas  generally  left  to  be  determined  oy  the  judicial 
tribunal  (Ex  21*2- *>),  but  the  sum  for  fatal  injurv 
by  an  ox  to  a  servant  Avas  fixed  at  30  sheKels 
(Ex  2P-),  for  humbling  an  unbetrothed  virgin  at 
50  shekels  (Dt  22=*),  and  the  higliest  amount  named 
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is  for  slander  against  a  wife's  chastity,  100  shekels 
(Dt  22>»).     See  Restitution. 

Flaying  is  mentioned  (fig.)  Mic  3'-'.  It  was  a 
practice  in  AssjTia,  though  the  victim  may  have 
previouslj'  died  (Kawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  i.  478 ; 
Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  ;  Mon.  of  Nin.).  The 
Persians  would  flay  and  then  crucify  (Rawlinson, 
iii.  246 ;  also  recognized  in  the  Zendavesta). 
Herodotus  (iv.  64,  v.  25)  states  that  Persians  and 
Scythians  used  the  skins  so  obtained. 

Hanging  consisted  usually  in  the  siispension  of 
the  lifeless  form  as  a  mark  of  reproach.  By  this 
David  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  slaughter  of 
Ishbosheth  (2  S  4").  The  person  whose  body  was 
so  exposed  was  '  accursed  of  God '  (Dt  21^,  Gail  3^), 
and  tor  this  reason  it  might  not  remain  in  view 
over  night  (Jos  8^  10^).  This  word  is  used  for  the 
a'ct  of  impaling  (avaffKoKoiri^eiv,  Ezr  6"),  a  common 
custom  in  Assyria.  A  sharp-pointed  stake  in  a 
perpendicular  position  penetrated  the  body  just 
below  the  breast-bone  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  i. 
477).  It  was  frequent  in  Persia.  Darius  impaled 
3000  Babylonians  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  295  n.  ; 
Herodotus,  iii.  159).  *rhe  Philistines  gibbeted  (on 
crosses,  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  xiv.  8)  the  dead  bodies  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (1  S  SI'",  2  S  21^^- 1').  Other  Greek 
words  used  to  represent  this  act  are  e^Xid^eiv  and 
rafxiSfiyfuiTij^eiv,  for  which  the  Vulg.  uses  crucijigere 
(see  Cross);  and  so  St.  Paul,  according  to  the 
accepted  exegesis  of  the  time,  applied  Dt  21^  to 
the  ignominy  of  Jesus.  Execution  on  the  gallows 
was  not  prescribed  for  any  crime  in  the  Mosaic 
code.  There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  whether  the 
chief  baker  (Gn  4P')  lost  his  life  by  being  hanged  by 
the  neck,  or  whether  his  body,after  being  despatched, 
was  exposed  to  shame  (WUkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians, 
ii.  213).  In  later  history  offenders  were  hanged  by 
the  hands  (La  b^,  Targ.  12),  and  in  1  Mac  l«i  it  is 
stated  that  dead  children  were  hanged  to  the  necks 
of  their  mothers.  Ahithophel  (2  S  17^)  and  Judas 
(Mt  27',  Ac  P'*)  voluntanly,  in  chagrin  and  re- 
morse, took  their  lives  by  hanging.  There  is  an 
apparent  allusion  to  this  form  of  punishment  in 
1  K  20*^).  The  Gibeonites  may  have  adopted  this 
method  of  avengement  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  S  21®), 
because  it  was  in  vogue  among  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  the  land.  Stanley  (Hist.  Jew.  Ch.  ii.  37) 
says  the  victims  were  first  crucified,  then  suspended. 
Under  the  Persian  rule  there  was  resort  to  the 
gallows  ({-y,  but  called  'tree'  in  Gn  40^^  Dt  21-) 
for  punishing  the  conspirators  against  Ahasuerus 
(Est  2^),  Haman  (7'-  *")  and  his  ten  sons  (9^^) ;  possibly 
the  same  as  impalement. 

Imprisonment. — Offenders  were  confined  by  the 
Israelites  as  well  as  other  nations.  The  prison  was 
often  used  merely  for  keeping  a  person  in  ward  untU 
the  pleasure  of  the  judicial  power  should  be  known. 
So  Joseph  by  Potiphar  (Gn  392o- «)  ;  the  son  of 
Shelomith,  for  blasphemy  (Lv  24'^) ;  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Nu  15**) ;  the 
apostles  after  healing  the  lame  man  (Ac  4')  ;  St. 
Peter,  by  order  of  Herod,  till  a  convenient  time 
for  his  execution  (Ac  12*).  Incarceration  was  often 
accompanied  with  other  punishments  (cf.  Samson 
grinding  for  the  Philistines,  Jg  16^),  or  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  alternative  (Ezr  7*).  Jeremiah  was 
smitten  as  well  as  imprisoned  (Jer  37*^).  The 
murderer  and  debtor  might  be  delivered  both  to 
prison  and  the  tormentors  (Mt  18**).  Zedekiah  used 
the  prison  for  the  protection  of  Jeremiah  from  his 
enemies  (Jer  37^).  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  princes,  who  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  or  pit 
(Jer  38®).  For  the  Eng.  word  'dungeon'  or 
'prison'  in  Gn  40^'  m^,  1  K  22-^,  2  K  25^,  2  Ch  i 
!&">,  Ps  142%  Ec  4»,  Is  24-  42^,  Jer  37^  ^  52",  | 
there  are  eight  different  roots  in  the  Heb.  which  i 
would  imply  that  detention  of  those  under  accusa-  j 
tion  or  in  disfavour  was  regular  and  quite  common.  I 


the  confinement  itself  being  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  Confinement  in  jail  was  mflicted  as 
a  preliminary  punishment  by  Ahab  on  Micaiah, 
accompanied,  with  spare  bread  and  water  diet  ( 1  K 
22") ;  by  Asa  on  Hanani  (2  Ch  16'*).  The  motive 
of  Herod  in  imprisoning  John  the  Baptist  is  un- 
certain (Mt  4^-).  Barabbas  was  committed  for 
insurrection,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  this  were 
intended  to  be  final  (Lk  23*®).  In  the  prison-house, 
which  might  contain  cells  (Jer  37**),  there  was 
sometimes  a  pit  with  or  without  water  (Jer  38*, 
Zee  9**),  and  the  court  of  the  prison  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  37,  38,  39,  and  elsewhere.  In  some  prisons 
there  were  stocks  (Jer  20^  29^,  Ac  16**).  To  the 
Rom.  prison  there  were  three  parts  :  communiora, 
ulteriora,  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  kept,  and  the 
Tullianum  or  dungeon,  the  place  of  execution 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  i.  304  n.). 
There  is  an  allusion  to  prisoners  at  labour  in  Job 
3",  and  they  might  be  held  in  chains  (Ps  105**  107**, 
Jer  40*). 

Indignities. — There  was  resort  to  various  means 
of  heaping  contumely  on  an  offender ;  such  as 
ignominious  or  obscure  burial  for  a  blasphemer  (Jos. 
Ant.  IV.  viii.  6  ;  1  K  14**,  2  K  9*»  21*»-  =»,  2  Ch  a4» 
Jer  22*®).  Some  victims  were  slain  and  left  in  the 
street  or  cast  behind  the  walls  (Ps  79^',  To  2*). 
Heads  of  the  slain  were  removed  and  carried  in 
triumph  (1  S  17^  31®).  Dead  bodies  were  burned 
(Jos  7*^*  ^,  Lv  20**,  Am  2*.  See  Boming)  or  hanged 
(2  S  4*2,  Gn  40*"-*®  [see  Hanging],  Xu  25*-  ^,  Dt  21*«==). 
Stones  were  thrown  on  the  corpse,  as  on  that  of 
Achan  (Jos  7^-  ^),  the  king  of  Ai  (Jos  8®),  and  on 
the  tomb  of  Absalom  (2  S  18*").  Mohammedans  still 
maintain  the  custom  when  passing  by  its  supposed 
site  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  61) ;  but  Harmer 
plausibly  suggests  that  the  '  heap  of  stones '  was 
erected  in  honour.  Some  forms  ot  execution  were 
regarded  as  more  disgraceful  than  others,  as  cruci- 
fixion ( Jn  19**),  but  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Mosaic 
law  to  cover  a  sufferer  with  perpetual  infamy.  In 
Egypt  a  calumniator  of  the  dead  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.). 

Mutilation  was  practised,  but  not  under  direct  sanc- 
tion of  the  covenant  law.  The  thumbs  and  great  toes 
of  Adonibezek  were  severed  ( Jg  !*• '').  The  slayers 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  S  4*^)  lost  their  hands,  but  possibly 
after  death.  Nebuchadrezzar  threatened  to  cut  in 
pieces  his  offending  counsellors  (Dn  2°).  At  the 
command  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (ace.  to  2  Mac 
7*"**),  seven  brothers  suffered  horrible  outrages, 
among  others  that  of  tearing  out  the  tongue,  a  very 
common  cruelty  among  the  Assyrians.  In  Egypt 
robbers  were  sometimes  deprived  of  the  right  hand 
for  the  first  offence,  the  left  foot  for  the  second, 
and  the  left  hand  for  the  third ;  though  the  theft 
of  food  not  quickly  perishable  was  not  so  severely 
punished  (Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.).  To  this  act  our 
baviour's  statement  in  Mt  24'*,  Lk  12*®,  seems  to 
allude.  An  Egyptian  victor  was  known  to  display 
severed  hands  as  proof  of  the  number  of  his  trophies 
(see  1 S  18").  The  town  of  Rhinocolura  was  said  to 
be  peopled  by  robbers  who  had  lost  their  noses.  The 
nose  and  ears  of  an  adulterer  were  cut  off  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
78),  and  from  Ezk  23-^  it  appears  that  the  usage  was 
in  vogue  among  the  Babylonians.  (On  the  horrible 
crueltiesof  Assurbanipal,  as  recorded  on  hiscy Under, 
see  RP  iii.  39-50. )  Kings  were  put  in  the  lips  or 
noses  of  caprives  (2  Ch  33**  'among  the  thorns,' 
RV  'in  chains,'  Is  37^,  Ezk  19*-®;  Rawlinson,  Anc. 
Mon.  iii.  7  ;  and  see  Am  4-). 

Plucking  off  the  Hair  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  Jews  who  had  indulged  in  mixed  marriages 
(Neh  13^).  It  may  have  been  intended  simply  for 
disfigurement.  The  prophet  in  Is  50®  alludes  to 
the  judicial  practice  as  common  in  his  time.  The 
effort  was  so  vicious  as  described  in  2  Mac  V,  that 
the  skin  was  torn  off"  with  the  hair ;  but  in  scalping, 
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as  practised  ])y  the  N.  American  Indians,  a  knife 
was  used.  As  an  insult  to  David's  servants,  half 
of  the  beard  was  shaven  oH"  (2  S  10^).  The  head 
was  subjected  to  other  indignities  (Job  30'",  Mt 
27»,  Mk  12*). 

Precipitation It  is  stated  in  2  Ch  25'2  that 

10,000  Edoinites  were  cast  from  a  rock  by  the 
children  of  Judah.  So  two  Jewish  women  are  said 
to  have  suflered  (2  Mac  6'").  Of  the  same  sort  are 
the  acts  mentioned  in  2  K  8^'\  Hos  10"  IS".  On 
column  iv.  100,  101  of  Assurbanipal  (G.  Smith),  it 
is  stated  that  certain  persons  were  thrown  on  the 
stone  lions  and  bulls  in  a  quarry,  the  fall  designed 
to  be  fatal.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  with  Jerome 
as  authority,  that  this  was  tne  fate  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  (Jg  7^).  An  attempt  after  this  manner  was 
made  on  the  life  of  Jesus  (Lk  4-"). 

Restitution. — There  was  enacted  an  elaborate 
system  for  compensating  an  injured  party  under 
the  sanction  of  Mosaism.  As  far  as  possible  the 
restoration  was  identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  the 
loss  of  time  or  power  (Ex  2P«-='«,  Lv24i»-^i,  Dt  lO^i). 
He  who  stole  and  then  slew  or  sold  a  live  ox  had  to 
restore  fivefold ;  if  it  was  a  live  sheep  fourfold.  The 
penalty  was  designed  in  part  to  oe  prohibitory, 
oecause  sheep  were  more  exposed  in  the  desert, 
Avhile  oxen  were  necessary  and  not  so  easily  taken. 
In  later  history  it  appears  as  if  sevenfold  might 
be  exacted  (Pr  6^*1.  See  also  the  LXX  tr.  of  2  S 
12*,  where  seven  is  substituted  for  four).  If  the  iden- 
tical animal  was  restored,  another  of  equal  value 
was  all  that  the  law  required  besides.  Burglary 
doomed  the  culprit  to  unrequited  death  or  to 
slavery.    For  breach  of  trust  or  for  trespass,  twenty 

Ser  cent,  additional  to  the  original  sum  was 
emanded  (Lv  6''",  Nu  5'"'").  He  who  was  de- 
tected in  the  theft  of  a  pledge,  or  was  found  guilty 
in  the  matter  of  trespass  while  the  property  was 
in  his  hand,  must  pay  double.  Pecuniary  com- 
pensation must  be  furnished  for  damages  by  an 
animal,  when  not  on  its  own  ground  (Ex  22*^) ;  and 
when  a  fatality  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  servant, 
thirty  shekels  must  be  paid  to  the  loser  (Ex  2P-; 
see  Dt  22"*).  One  case  only  is  mentioned  of  per- 
mitted commutation  for  bull-goring  (Ex  21^"22). 
In  case  a  married  woman  was  killed,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  her  father's  (instead  of  her  own)  family 
(Lewis,  Heb.  Ant.).  Akin  to  restoration  is 
redemption,  referred  to  in  Lv  25'^'*  ^,  Ezk  IS''*  '2. 
Remuneration  was  expected  for  loss  by  fire, 
through  negligence,  of  a  standing  grain  field ;  or  for 
the  loss  or  damage  of  a  pledge  (Ex  22'^- ^'■'- '^^). 
Under  Rom.  law  a  jailer  losing  his  prisoner  was 
liable  to  the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  on  which  the  arrest  had  been  made 
(Ac  1219  16-").  In  NT  morals  it  was  taught  that 
the  guilt  of  theft  could  not  be  compounded  by 
restitution.  '  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more ' 
(Eph  4^) ;  but  Zacchjeus,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
pardon,  proposed  to  restore  fourfold  (Lk  19*). 

Retaliation  was  authorized  in  the  code  of  Ex 
2124. 25  it^  ^yj^g  in  ^jgg  among  other  nations,  esp.  the 
Egyptians  (cf.  the  lex  taliunis  of  the  Romans).  It 
was  not  unequivocally  approved  by  ancient  authors, 
because  it  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  revenge 
and  would  often  be  unfair  in  its  operation.  The 
possibility  of  its  baneful  consequences  is  shown  by 
Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  447,  449).  Diodorus 
Siculus  instances  a  one-eyed  man  as  suffering  more 
than  the  victim  with  two  eves.  -Favorinus  shows 
the  injustice  of  this  ])rincij)le  in  operation  as  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  that  the  same 
member  may  be  worth  more  to  one  man  than  to 
another,  as  the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter 
compared  with  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  it  had  to 
be  administered  with  certain  modifications.  Thus 
Heb.  law  adopted  the  principle,  but  lodged  the  appli- 
cation with  the  judge  (Ex  iV^"-,  Lv  24i9-=») ;  and  an 


aggressor,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  could  com- 
pound with  the  aggrieved  and  be  relieved  from  the 
lull  penalty  of  the  law.  A  false  accuser  was  required 
to  sutler  the  same  penalty  that  he  proposed  against 
the  accused  (Dt  19'").  Heb.  law  was  milder  in  spirit 
than  that  of  heathen  jurisprudence.  Moses  would 
not  allow  parents  or  children  to  sufl'er  for  the  oflences 
of  each  other  (Dt  24'*),  This  equitable  exemption 
was  not  regarded  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Dn  6-''),  or  even 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  (1  K  2V^^,  2  K  9^«). 

Sawing  Asunder. — In  He  11^  the  term  is  used  to 
describe  an  ancient  form  of  punishment,  which  was 
possibly  a  crushing  under  instruments  of  iron  (Am 
P) ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial,  tvith  Trypho),  to  have  been  practised 
on  Isaiah.  There  is  an  allusion  to  something  of 
this  sort  in  Pr  20^  (RV) '  He  bringeth  the  threshing 
wheel  over  them '  (cf.  Is  28'-"-  ^).  Saws  are  men- 
tioned in  2  S  1231,  1  Ch  20=* ;  and  while  it  is  painful 
to  admit  that  David  may  have  been  guilty  of  such 
severity,  the  literal  interpretation  is  the  most 
plausible  and  accords  with  the  usages  of  the  times. 
(See,  however.  Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  226  ff.). 
In  Shaw's  Travels  a  case  is  described  where  the 
victim  was  placed  between  two  boards  and  dis- 
severed longitudinally  (Smith,  DB),  and  another 
case  is  mentioned  by  Harnier  (Observations)  as 
occurring  on  Stewart's  journey  to  Mequinez. 

Scourging  with  Thorns  (see  also  Stripes). — In 
the  marginal  reading  of  Jg  8^,  Gideon  is  repre- 
sented as  threatening  to  thresh  the  men  of  Succoth 
with  thorns  and  briers,  and  in  the  margin  to 
81*  it  is  stated  that  they  were  thus  punished,  as 
Stanley  (Hist.  Jew.  Ch.)  suggests,  with  the  acacia. 
The  scorpions  (D'^lipy)  mentioned  in  1  K  12"  may 
have  been  knotted  sticks,  or  ropes  into  which  wire 
was  plaited,  or  iron  points  or  nails  or  cutting  pieces 
of  lead  were  inserted.  Calmet  guesses  that  David 
so  treated  the  Moabites  (2  S  8^).  Some  attempt  to 
solve  the  much-mooted  difficulties  of  2  S  12^i  by  a 
reference  to  this  mode  of  punishment. 

Slavery. — In  Heb.  law  it  was  possible  for  a 
person  to  fall  into  servitude  for  a  limited  time.  A 
thief,  when  unable  to  make  restitution,  was  sold 
with  wife  and  children  (Ex  22^).  The  misfortune 
of  debt  led  to  the  same  result  (2  K  4i,  Neh  5^). 
The  statute  of  limitations  mercifully  provided 
against  oppressive  usage  and  permanent  enslave- 
ment (Lv  25^-^',  Dt  1512,  Jer  34").  The  Rabbins 
say  a  woman  could  not  be  sold  for  theft.  Joseph 
proposed,  as  an  Egyptian  procedure,  to  make  a  slave 
of  the  detected  puierer  of  his  cup  (Gn  441'').  ggg 
separate  article. 

Slaying  by  Spear  or  Sword.— This  was  an  ex- 
peditious method,  sometimes  adopted  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  spear,  javelin,  or  dart  (He  12-"")  was  to 
be  used  on  trespassers  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  (Ex  19"). 
Phinehas  went  so  armed  in  eager  and  immediate 
punishment  of  the  man  found  with  a  Midianitish 
woman  (Nu  25''-*).  The  sword  was  taken  by  the 
Levites  against  the  worsliippers  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex  32"),  and  in  Dt  13131*  authority  is  given  for 
its  use  in  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  city  for 
idolatry.  Some  cutting  instrument  was  employed 
by  Abimelech  in  the  murder  of  his  brethren  (Jg 
9*).  Samuel  hewed  Agag  to  pieces  with  the  sword 
(1  S  1533),  and  with  the  same  Doeg  massacred  the 
priests  in  Nob  (1  S  22i8-  ").  According  to  the  lex 
talionis,  the  young  Amalekite  who  claimed  that  he 
drew  the  sword  to  kill  Saul  was  put  to  death  with 
the  same  kind  of  implement  (2  S  P*),  with  which  or 
the  spear  Ishbosheth  was  assassinated  (2  S  4*- '').  The 
sword  was  used  in  the  summary  exe(nitions  ordered 
by  Solomon  (1  K  2^-^-^^-^).  Bv  it  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal  (1  K  19ij,  and  it  was,  common  in 
regal  and  martial  proceedings,  becoming  still  more 
prominent  in  post-Bab.  times.  The  sword  or  axe  was 
employed  to  carry  out  the  order  of  Jehu  on  Ahab's 
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sons  (2  K  10^)  (see  Beheading).  Thus  Jehoram 
murdered  his  brethren  (2  Ch  21*),  and  Jehoiakim 
despatched  Urijah  (Jer  26^).  The  sword  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  is  specifically  mentioned 
in  Job  19^.     See  also  Divine  Yisitation. 

The  Stocks  (na^n;,  fi'X^f  revTfffupiyyov).  This 
machine,  though  probably  of  Egyp.  origin,  is  not 
described  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  but  in  it  Hanani, 
the  seer,  was  put  by  Asa  (2  Ch  16'*),  and  Jeremiah 
was  punished  (Jer  20^).  In  Jer  27^  RV  uses 
'bars'  for  AV  'yokes,'  and  in  Jer  29*^  changes 
'  prison '  to  '  stx)CKs,'  and  '  stocks '  to  '  shackles,' 
that  is,  the  pillory.  It  usually  contained  five  holes 
for  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  which  sometimes  were 
inserted  crosswise.  One  form  (^9)  was  designed  for 
the  legs  only.  The  word  '  stocks '  is  employed  in 
Job  13-'^  33"  and  Pr  7^,  and  this  form  of  torture 
was  probably  in  mind  when  Ps  105^  was  written. 
It  was  an  int&ction  among  the  Romans  as  indicated 
by  Ac  162*. 

Stoning  was  the  ordinary  formal  and  legal  mode 
of  inflicting  punishment  m  the  earlier  history  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  was  in  vogue  before  the 
departure  from  Egypt  (Ex  8**).  Even  beasts  might 
be  the  victims,  evidently  as  a  spectacular  example 
(Ex  19"  2I2»- 29-32).  Stoning  was  the  penalty  for 
taking  '  the  accursed  thing '  (Jos  7^) ;  for  adultery 
and  unchastity,the  death  sentence  being  pronounc^ 
in  Lv  20"*,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  stated 
in  Dt  22^1-  2*,  Jn  8*-  '  ;  for  blasphemy  (Lv  24^'>-^), 
and  on  this  specious  charge  Naboth  (11^  21'*)  and 
Stephen  (Ac  7**)  suffered,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  .show  Jesus  guilty  by  a  feint  to  stone  Him  ( Jn 
10») ;  for  divination  (Lv  206- «),  idolatry  (Dt  IS'*), 
dishonour  to  parents  (Dt  2l2i),  prophesying  falsely 
(Dt  135- 1«),  and  Sabbath  -  breaking  (Ex  31"  35^ 
Nu  15^-  ^).  Doubtless  other  capital  crimes  would 
thus  be  punished,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  so 
threatened  as  if  it  were  an  individual  culprit  (Ezk 
16**).  In  an  orderly  proceeding  the  witness  was  to 
cast  the  first  stone  (Dt  17',  Jn  8'),  and  as  the  Rabbins 
say,  on  the  chest ;  and  if  others  were  necessary  to 

{>roduce  death,  the  bystanders  hurled  them.  Law- 
ess  movements  are  mentioned  or  suggested,  like 
that  to  which  Moses  thought  himself  exposed  (Ex 
17*),  the  accomplished  acts  on  Adoram  (1  K  12'*) 
and  Zechariah  (2  Ch  2i^),  in  the  danger  dreaded  by 
the  priests  on  account  of  their  estimate  of  the 
Baptist  (Lk  20*),  and  the  assault  on  St.  Paul  in 
Iconium  (Ac  14').  Poisoners  among  the  Persians 
were  laid  on  one  stone  and  crushed  by  another 
(Rawlinson,  Anc.  Man.  iii.  247 ;  see  3kft  21**,  Lk 
2018). 

Strangling  was  a  later  form  of  capital  punishment 
among  the  Jews  ( W.  R.  Smith,  .K6'"398),  but  there  is 
no  scriptural  authority  for  it.  The  convict  was 
immersed  in  clay  or  mud,  and  a  cloth  was  twisted 
around  the  neck  and  drawn  in  opposite  directions 
by  two  lictors,  so  as  to  take  the  breath.  During 
the  operation  molten  lead  might  be  poured  down 
the  throat  (Sanhedr.  10.  3).  The  proposed  humili- 
ation of  the  Syrians  before  Israel  (1  K  20^)  may 
hint  at  the  practice.    See  Hanging. 

Stripes. — The  Mosaic  economy  ordained  that  an 
offender  might  be  punished  with  stripes  (Lv  19^, 
Dt  2218),  not  exceeding  forty  (Dt  25^) ;  and  this 
limit  was  carefully  observed,  as  on  St.  Paul  (2  Co 
11**),  for  a  single  stroke  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  punishment.  The  scourge  was  com- 
posed of  three  thongs,  of  which  39  was  the  largest 
multiple  within  the  limit.  It  was  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  secondary  punishment,  and  the  idea 
of  disgrace  did  not  seem  to  attach  to  it  (but  see 
Jos.  Ant.  w.  viii.  21).  No  station  of  life  was 
exempt  (see  from  Pr  17-*,  indicating  that  the  noble 
may  be  smitten,  and  lO^^  that  a  rod  is  proper  for 
the  vacant-minded).  The  bastinado  may  have  been 
used  on  Jeremiah  (20^  37").      Scourging  was  in- 


flicted on  a  bondmaid  overtaken  in  illegal  inter-  | 
course  (Lv  19*),  on  a  husband  who  falsely  accused  * 
his  wife,  on  a  person  who  used  abusive  language 
(Jos.  Ant.  xin.  X.  6),  on  ecclesiastical  offenders  in 
the  synagogue  (Mt  10'',  Ac  26"),  and  it  might  be  j 
used  on  the  debtor  (Mt  S^  18").  As  to  the  method :  ! 
the  culprit  lay  on  the  ground  while  under  casti- 
gation,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  during 
the  infliction  proclaimed  the  words  in  Dt  28**'-*', 
and  concluded  with  those  in  Ps  78**.  In  later 
times  an  adult  male  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
in  a  bending  posture  lashed  to  a  pillar ;  a  female 
received  the  stripes  while  sitting  with  head  and 
shoulders  bent  forward ;  and  a  boy  was  punished 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  iiosaic  re- 
gulations were  in  pleasing  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Zendavesta,  which  authorizes  as  many  as  10,000 
stripes  for  the  murder  of  a  water  dog  (Darmesteter, 
Intro.).  The  Porcian  law  forbade  the  scourging 
of  Rom.  citiisens  (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63,  Ac  16"  2225). 
Nevertheless,  it  was  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
punishment,  and  is  zealous^  advocated  in  Pr  IS^* 
231^  '*  ;  see  also  Sir  30'"'*.  It  is  a  symbol  of  divine 
correction  (Ps  89*^),  and  is  regarded  as  a  purifier 
(Pr  20*').  The  Moslems  have  a  proverb  that  the 
stick  is  from  heaven,  a  blessing  from  Gkni. 

Suffocation  was  a  recognized  Pers.  mode  of  dealing 
with  offenders.  A  case  is  described  (2  Mac  13*"*) : 
Menelaus  was  fastened  to  a  revolving  wheel  in  a 
standpipe  50  cubits  high,  filled  with  ashes,  in 
which  he  was  repeatedly  immersed,  until  death 
ensued.  Another  description  attributes  a  similar 
method  to  the  Macedonians,  the  victim  being 
placed  on  a  beam,  under  which  the  ashes  were 
constantly  stirred  until  he  was  overcome  with  heat 
and  dust  (see  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  iii.  246), 
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J.  POUCHER. 
CRIMSON.  —  Two  words  are  tr.  'crimson '  in 
both  AV  and  RV,  p^  tdla  (Is  1'*),  LXX  k6kkipos, 
and  y?-i5  karmU  (2  Ch  2?-  '*  3").  Karmil  is  a  later 
word  used  in  place  of  the  earlier  '2^  sh&ni.  Sh&ni 
is  rendered  once  (Jer  4**  AV)  crimson.  In  the  same 
passage  in  RV,  and  in  all  other  passages  where  it 
occurs  in  both  VSS,  it  is  rendered  scarlet.  In 
Is  1'*  c;;?  is  rendered  scarlet,  LXX  ifxyiviKovv,  and 
y^ih  crimson,  LXX  kSkkivop.  It  is  probJable  that  the 
distinction  of  these  two  colours  was  not  accurately 
made  at  that  time,  as  indeed  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  VSS.  See  Colour-S  ;  and  for  the 
insect  producing  both  these  colours  see  Scarlet. 

G.  E.  Post. 
CRIPPLE.— See  Medicine. 

CRISPING  PINS  (c-nnn,  Is  3«,  RV  'satchels,' 
and  2  K  o^,  AV  and  RV  'bags' ;  see  Bag  3A).— To 
'  crisp '  is  in  mod.  language  to  '  crimp,'  that  is,  curl 
in  short  wavy  folds.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
Shaks.,  Milton,  and  others,  of  the  curl  a  breeze 
makes  on  the  water,  as  Par.  Lost,  iv.  237,  '  the 
crisped  brooks' ;  cf.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  211, 
'  I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
stream.'  But  the  earliest  ref.  is  to  the  hair ;  and 
a  '  crisping  pin '  is  an  instrument  for  crimping 
the  hair.  Cf.  Pocklington  (1637),  'Fetch  me  my 
Crisping  pinnes  to  curie  my  lockes.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CRISPUS  (Kp/oTros).  —  The  chief  ruler  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Ac  18*).  Convinced 
by  the  reasonings  of  St.  Paul  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,   he   believed  with  all   his   house.      The 
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apostle  mentions  him  (1  Co  1^*)  as  one  of  the  few 
persons  wliom  he  himself  had  baptized.  Tradition 
represents  him  as  having  afterwards  become  bishop 
of  iEgina  (Const.  Aposl.  vii.  46).       K.  M.  Boyd. 

CROCODILE  (RVm  Job  41M.— The  crocodile  is 
doubtless  meant  by  leviathan  in  the  above  passage 
and  Job  3^  In  Ps  74"  leviathan  refers  to  Pharaoh, 
under  the  simile  of  a  crocodile.  Cf.  Ezk  29^,  where 
Pharaoh  is  called  'the  great  dragon  (tannim,  for  the 
usual  tannin)  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,' 
and  32*^,  where  he  is  compared  to  a  *  whale  (also 
tanntm  AVm,  RV  text  'dragon')  in  the  seas,' 
the  reference  being  to  the  crocodile  of  the  river 
(Arab.  bahr=  sea,,  the  usual  Arab,  way  of  speaking 
of  their  great  river  the  Nile).  See  Leviathan, 
DitcVGON.  The  crocodile  is  a  saurian,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  20  feet.  His  back  and  sides 
are  covered  with  an  armour,  impenetrable  to  spears, 
swords,  slingstones,  and  arrows  (Job  4 1''- ^''"^^•■"'•^•^) ; 
not  to  be  injured  by  clubs  (RV  for  AV  'darts' v. '^j, 
or  even  spherical  bullets.  The  scales  of  which  this 
armour  is  composed  are  beautifully  marked.  His 
jaws  are  set  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  teeth  (v. "). 
His  neck  is  extremely  powerful  (v.^-).  His  tail  is 
also  very  muscular,  and  a  blow  from  it  will  crush 
a  man.  His  legs  are  short.  The  toes  of  the  fore 
feet  are  five,  and  of  the  hind  feet  only  four.  The 
inner  two  toes  of  the  fore  feet  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  hind  feet  are  destitute  of  claws.  The  rest 
have  strong  claAvs  (v.-*<*).  The  crocodile  is  well 
characterized  as  '  a  king  over  all  the  children  of 
pride '  (v.**).  In  one  other  passage  ( Jer  14®)  RVm 
gives  '  crocodile  '  for  tannim,  AV  '  dragons.' 

The  Land  Crocodile  (Lv  11^  RV)  is  not  a  croco- 
dile, but  probably  the  MONITOR  (see  Chamelkon). 

G.  E.  Post. 

CROOKBACKT  (Amer.  RV  'crook-backed'),  Lv 
2120.     gee  Mkdicine. 

CROSS  is  the  tr.  of  the  Gr.  crrai'/jis,  the  name 
applied  in  NT  to  the  instrument  upon  which  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  death.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  the 
methods  in  which  crucifixion  might  be  inflicted,  and 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  employed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  certainty  the  exact 
nature  of  the  cross  used  in  His  case.  <xTavp6s  means 
properly  a  stake,  and  is  the  tr.  not  merely  of  the 
Lat.  C7-UX  (cross),  but  of  palus  (stake)  as  well.  As 
used  in  NT,  however,  it  refers  evidently  not  to 
the  simple  stake  used  for  impaling,  of  which  wide- 
spread punishment  crucifixion  was  a  refinement,  but 
to  the  more  elaborate  cross  used  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Besides  the  crxix  simplex,  or 
simple  stake,  we  may  exclude  from  consideration 
the  so-called  cross  of  at.  Andrew,  shaped  like  an  X> 
the  origin  of  which  is  much  later,  and  concerning 
the  actual  use  of  which  there  is  much  doubt. 
There  remain  of  the  four  varieties  of  cross  usually 
enumerated  only  two,  between  which  the  choice 
must  lie — the  crux  commissa  or  St.  Anthony's  cross, 
shaped  like  a  ~y,  and  consisting  of  a  single  upright 
post,  across  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  hori- 
zontal cross-bar ;  and  the  crux  immissa  or  Lat. 
cross,  in  which  the  top  of  the  upright  shaft  projects 
above  the  cross-bar,  as  in  the  form  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar.  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  not 
only  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  tradition,  which 
in  such  a  matter  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  but 
also  the  statements  of  the  evangelists  concerning 
the  title  nailed  to  the  cross  (Mt  27=*^,  Mk  15'^,  Lk 
23^,  Jn  W^-'"). 

The  upright  post  to  which  alone  the  name 
properly  belongs,  was  usually  a  piece  of  some 
strong,  cheap  wood,  pine  or  oak,  of  such  length 
that  when  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  the  top 
was  from  7^  to  9  ft.  high.  Most  modem  illustra- 
tions err  in  making  the  upright  much  too  high. 


It  was  erected  on  some  spot  outside  the  city,  con- 
venient for  the  execution,  and  remained  there  as 
a  permanent  fixture,  only  the  cross-bar  or  pat- 
ibulum  being  carried  to  the  spot,  usually  by  the 
person  who  was  to  sufler  death.  This  consisted 
sometimes  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  more  often  of 
two  parallel  bars  joined  at  one  end,  between  which 
the  head  of  the  victim  passed,  and  to  the  ends  of 
which  his  hands  were  fastened.  The  cross  which 
Jesus  carried  was  doubtless  simply  the  cross-bar  in 
one  of  these  two  forms.  Keim  argues  in  favour  of 
the  simpler,  partly  because  Jesus  is  represented  as 
clothed,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case 
had  He  carried  the  double  patibulum ;  partly  be- 
cause of  the  carrying  of  it  by  Simon,  which  he 
regards  rather  as  a  rude  joke  of  the  soldiers  than 
as  rendered  necessary  by  the  weight  of  the  cross- 
bar, which  could  in  no  case  have  been  very  heavy 
(Jesu  von  Nazara,  iii.  398,  Eng.  tr.  vi.  125).  Be- 
sides the  patibulum,  the  cross  was  furnished  with 
a  support  for  the  body  called  the  sedile.  This  was 
a  small  piece  of  wood  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  upright,  upon  which  the  victim  sat  as 
upon  a  saddle.  It  was  designed  to  bear  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  hands 
alone.  Whether  there  was  also  a  support  for  the 
feet,  the  so-called  vvonbbiov,  is  still  in  dispute. 

The  origin  of  crucifixion  must  be  sought  in  the  E., 
probably  among  the  Phcen.,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  long  list  or  peoples 
given  by  Winer  [BWB  i.  680),  and  often  copied, 
includes  many  cases  which  prove  no  more  than 
impaling  (so  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Indians). 
For  the  practice  among  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Numidians  we  have  good  authority. 
We  hear  of  Alexander  on  one  occasion  crucifying 
as  many  as  2000  Tyrians.  Among  the  Romans 
this  was  a  very  common  punishment.  At  first 
they  confined  it  to  slaves  and  seditious  persons, 
but  gradually  extended  its  use,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  here  folloAving  Punic  examples.  In  Sicily, 
Verres  crucified  even  Roman  citizens.  The  same 
was  done  by  Galba  in  Spain.  But  these  were  rare 
exceptions,  and  excited  universal  indignation.  In 
Judaea  the  punishment  was  frequently  used.  Thus 
Varus  crucified  2000  rioters  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  x.  10).  Under  Claudius 
and  Nero,  various  governors,  Tiberius  Alexander, 
Quadratus,  Felix,  Florus,  crucified  robbers  and 
rioters  of  political  and  religious  character,  includ- 
ing two  sons  of  Judas  Galilaius  {Ant.  XX.  v.  2  ;  BJ 
II.  xii.  6,  II.  xiii.  2),  and  even  respectable  citizens 
and  Roman  knights  (BJ  ll.  xiv.  9).  Titus  cruci- 
fied so  many  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  that 
there  was  neither  wood  for  the  crosses  nor  place 
to  set  them  up  (BJ  V.  xi.  1).  Especially  under 
Tiberius,  who  held  that  simple  death  was  escape, 
was  this  method  of  punishment  frequent. 

The  Jews  did  not  practise  the  crucifixion  of  living 
persons.  The  case  of  Jannajus,  referred  to  by  Jos. 
(BJl.  iv.  6),  was  an  exception  which  called  forth 
universal  reprobation.  But  the  hanging  up  of  dead 
bodies  meets  us  frequently  in  OT.  See  Jos  10^ 
(the  five  kings),  2  S  4'"  (the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth),  1  S  SI'"  (the  Philistines  and  Saul,  cf. 
2  S  2p2)^  Ezr  6"  (the  decree  of  Darius),  and  is 
distinctly  authorized  in  the  law  (Dt  21-,  cf.  Nu 
25*,  where  J"  commands  this  punishment  in  the 
case  of  the  men  who  have  led  the  people  away  to 
Baal-peor).  In  such  cases  the  dead  body  became 
accursed,  and  must  be  buried  l>efore  nightfall, 
that  the  land  might  not  .sutler  pollution  (Dt  21*^). 
Those  who  sufl'ered  crucifixion  came  under  this  curse, 
and  hence  the  passage  in  Dt  is  applied  to  Jesus  not 
only  in  the  Talm.,  but  also  by  ST  writers.  This 
explains  the  frequent  reference  to  the  cross  in  NT 
as  the  tree  (^v\ov),  that  being  the  LXX  tr.  of  the 
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Heb.  Yn.  (Cf.  Ac  5*'  10»»  13^  1  P  2«,  and  esp.  Gal 
3'^  '  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
having  become  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.') 

The  method  of  crucifixion  is  clearly  described  in 
NT.  After  condemnation,  the  victim  was  scourged 
with  the  Jlagellum,  a  punislmient  so  terrible  that 
men  often  died  under  it.  In  Jesus'  case  the  scourging 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  rather  than  after, 
possibly  to  excite  pity  (Jn  19').  The  cross-bar  was 
then  bound  on  the  victim's  back,  or  his  head  in- 
serted in  the  patibuhim,  and  he  was  led  through 
the  city  accompanied  by  the  centurion  and  four 
soldiers  detailed  to  conduct  the  execution.  The 
title,  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  white  gypsum 
on  whicn  the  nature  of  his  offence  was  set  forth  in 
letters  of  black,  was  usually  carried  before  the  con- 
demned person,  so  that  all  might  know  the  reason 
for  which  he  was  to  die.  This  custom  of  carrying 
the  cross  gave  rise  to  '  the  proverb  alpeiv  or  \a/i- 
^dveiv  or  jSacrraj'eii'  rbv  ffravpov  avrov  which  was  wont 
to  be  used  of  those  who  on  behalf  of  God's  cause 
do  not  hesitate  cheerfully  and  manfully  to  bear 
persecutions,  troubles,  distresses,  thus  recalling 
the  fate  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  in  which  He  en- 
countered it'  (Thayer,  Lex.  p.  586).  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  well-known 
saying,  '  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me'  (Mt  16=^  Mk  8^,  Lk  9^ ;  cf.  Mt  1(F,  Lk  14"). 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  prisoner  was 
stripped,  his  garments  falling  to  the  soldiers  as 
their  booty.  He  M'as  then  bound  to  the  patibuhim, 
and  both  were  raised  on  ladders  until  the  cross-bar 
rested  on  the  notch  prepared  to  receive  it.  This 
was  the  more  common  custom.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cross  piece  was  fastened  to  the  upright  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  then  raised  together. 
After  the  patibuhim  was  firmly  fastened,  the 
hands  were  nailed  to  its  extremities,  and  possibly 
the  feet  to  the  upright,  although  this  was  less 
frequent.  Afterwards  the  title  was  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  cross,  and  the  victim  was  left  to  the 
slow  agonies  of  a  death  which  might  endure  many 
hours,  and  even  days. 

All  authorities  agree  that  of  all  deaths  crucifixion 
was  the  most  abhorred.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
its  pain,  which  was  of  the  most  intense  character  (see 
the  account  of  Richter,  quot«d  in  Smith,  DB),  but 
also  to  its  shame,  Avhich  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
was  due  to  its  ser\41e  association,  in  that  of  the  Jew 
to  its  rendering  the  sufierer  accursed.  Cicero  in  his 
oration  against  Verres  (v.  66)  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  fit  word  to  describe  such  an 
outrage  as  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
'  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Eomamim, :  scelus  ver- 
berari :  prope  parricidium  necari ;  quid  dicam 
in  crucem  toUi  ?  Verbo  satis  digno  tarn  nefaria  res 
appellari  nullo  modo potest.'' 

The  shame  of  this  death  is  often  referred  to  in 
NT.  So  He  12^ '  Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising shame ' ;  He  13'^  '  Let  us  therefore  go  forth 
unto  him  Avithout  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach'; 
cf.  He  11-^.  With  more  particular  reference  to  its 
relation  to  the  ceremonial  law,  Gal  3'*  '  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree';  1  Co  12*  'No 
man  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God  saith  Jesus  is 
anathema.'  Because  of  this  character,  the  death 
of  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
His  Messianic  claims,  became  not  merely  foolish- 
ness to  Greeks,  but  a  stumbling-block  to  Jews  (I  Co 
118.23^  cf.  Gal  5").  It  was  an  outrage  to  Jewish 
propriety  that  He  who  had  become  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  the  law  by  His  death  on  the  cros.s  should 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah  in  whom  the  law  was  ful- 
filled. This  element  of  ceremonial  defilement  has 
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been  particularly  emphasized  by  C.  C.  Everett  in 
The  Gospel  of  Paul  (Boston,  1893),  as  a  clue  to 
the  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  Christ's  death.  This  significance  he 
finds  not  at  all  in  its  penal  character,  but  in  it« 
character  as  ceremonial  defilement.  Christ  by  His 
death  on  the  cross  became  accursed  (anathema). 
Those  Christians  who  accepted  this  accursed 
suflerer  as  the  Messiah  of  God,  shared  His  curse, 
and  were  in  like  manner  cut  off  by  the  law.  But 
this  cutting  off  by  the  law  brought  with  it  also 
freedom  from  the  law,  since  those  who  were  thua 
outcast  were  no  longer  within  its  realm.  Thus 
Christ's  death  under  the  law,  followed  by  His 
resurrection,  was  God's  way  of  showing  that  the 
Jewish  law  was  done  away,  and  a  new  method  of 
salvation,  even  that  through  faith  in  Christ, 
ushered  in. 

The  use  of  the  word '  cross '  in  a  theological  sense,  as 
a  brief  designation  of  Christ's  saving  work,  is  char- 
acteristic or  St.  Paul.  The  gospel  of  salvation  is 
'  the  word  of  the  cross '  (1  Co  1^).  Those  who  suffer 
persecution  because  of  their  faith  in  the  saving 
eflicacy  of  Christ's  death,  do  so  'for  the  cross  of 
Christ'  (Gal  6'*).  They  who  refuse  this  gospel 
are  'enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ'  (Ph  3'*).  The 
cross  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  the  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man  (Col  1**,  Eph  2'®), 
through  the  death  of  Him  who  there  suffered 
(Col  1^  'the  blood  of  the  cross'),  but  also  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  (Col  2"  the  bond  nailed  to  the 
cross),  since  by  it  the  '  bond  written  in  ordinances,' 
which  up  to  that  time  had  barred  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles  to  God,  is  put  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
through  the  cross,  i.e.  acceptance  of  the  crucified 
Christ  as  Saviour,  that  the  world  was  crucified  to 
Paul,  and  Paul  to  the  world  (Gal  6").  Thus  cruci- 
fixion becomes  not  merely  the  means  of  salvation, 
but  the  type  of  that  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
world  wMch  characterizes  the  true  Christian  life 
(Gal5«). 

LiTERATiTRB. — The  articles  on  Cross  and  Crucifixion  in  Smith, 
DB  and  in  Herzog,  RE.  Monographs  by  Lipsius,  De  Cruee, 
Antwerp,  1595;  Nicquetus,  Titulus  s.  Crucis,  Ant.,  1670; 
Curtius,  De  Clacis  Dominids,  Ant.,  1670 ;  Bartolinus,  De  Cruee, 
Amsterdam,  1670;  and  more  recently  by  Zockler,  Das  Kreuz 
Chriati,  1875,  and  Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  und  die  Kreuzigung, 
1878.  Much  information  is  contained  in  the  Lives  of  Chnst  of 
Keim  and  Hase.  On  the  theological  significance  of  the  croes, 
cf .  besides  the  Biblical  Theologies,  Everett,  The  Gospel  of  Paul, 
Boston,  1893.  W.  ADAMS  BROWN. 

CROW  occurs  once  in  Apocr.  (Bar  6^^),  where  the 
helplessness  of  idols  is  illustrated  by  the  remark 
that  '  they  are  *  as  crows  (Kopwvai)  between  heaven 
and  earth.'  In  Jer  3^  the  LXX  has  wad  Kopwmi 
efyrjfjiovfjievr)  for  MT  i?"]23  '?":>3  ('as  an  Arabian  in 
the  wilderness,'  RV),  which  implies  the  punctua- 
tion 3iy  ('raven')  instead  of  'il^l  ('Arabian'). 
The  common  LXX  equivalent  of  aii;  is  (c6po|.  See 
Raven.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

CROWN.— In  OT  (both  AV  and  RV)  Craum  is 
used  to  translate  several  Heb.  words,  the  particular 
meanings  of  which  must  be  distinguished.  1.  The 
golden  fillets  or  mouldings  placed  around  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (Ex  25'^  37^),  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  (Ex  25-^  37")  and  its  border  (Ex  25^  37'*), 
and  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex  303- ■•  37^-=")  in  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  are  called  Crowns  (RVm  '  rim  or 
moulding').  The  Heb.  word  (^I)  means  a  cincture 
like  a  wreath,  and  describes  rather  the  foliated 
appearance  of  the  band  than  its  position  on  the 
object  to  which  it  was  attached.  (LXX  tr.  it  by  a 
phrase  meaning  '  twisted  golden  wavelets'  [Kv/xana 
Xpvffa  ffTpciTTd]  or  '  twisted  golden  crown '  [(rrpeiTT^v 
ffrecpdv-nv  xp^ffijv};  Pal.  Targ.  by  ti  a  wreath  ;  Vulg. 
by  corona,  whence  Eng.  translation.  The  later 
Rabbins  also  describe  it  as  iri  a  crown).  The 
'  The  Syr.  VS  reads  '  are  n(A: 
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brevity  of  the  description  in  Ex  has  occasioned 
differences  of  opinion  among  arclieeologists  as  to 
both  its  purpose  and  its  i)Osition.  Some  imagine  it  a 
rim  to  prevent  objects  from  falling  oil".  Jiut  the 
border  which  passed  round  the  table  of  shewbread, 
as  well  as  the  table  itself,  had  a  crown  ;  nor  would 
the  ark  need  a  rim  for  the  purpose  suggested.  The 
crown  therefore  was  ornamental.  As  to  its  position, 
Biihr  (Si/mbolik,  i.  377,  378)  regards  the  crown  of 
the  ark  as  an  ornamental  design  placed  round  its 
middle,  but  his  arguments  are  not  conclusive  ;  and 
since  the  crown  is  said  to  be  '  upon '  (v^;;)  the  ark, 
we  should  doubtless  imagine  it  as  placed  round 
the  top  of  the  sacred  chest  as  it  was  round  the 
top  of  the  table  of  shewbread  (see  Neumann,  Die 
Stiftshutte,  p.  127).  Bahr,  however,  also  denies  that 
'  the  border  of  a  handbreadth  round  about '  the 
table  (Ex  25^®)  had  a  crown  of  its  own  (Symb.  i.  409, 
citing  also  the  Rabbins  Jarchi  and  Aben-Ezra ;  so 
Keil,  Archceol.  §  19,  but  not  in  his  Conim.  ; 
Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  ii.  60),  but  the  language  of 
Exodus  seems  clearly  to  state  that  it  had  (Jahn, 
Archdol.  p.  421 ;  Abarbanal  cited  by  Biihr ;  Neu- 
mann, p.  96;  Bissell,  Bibl.  Antiq.  p.  292).  The 
crown  of  the  altar  of  incense  likewise  is  placed  by 
some  round  its  top  (Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  273  ; 
Neumann,  p.  120),  by  others  round  its  middle 
(Biihr,  i.  378,  419).  But,  whatever  their  positions, 
these  crowns  were  evidently  golden  wreaths  in- 
tended for  decoration.  Assyr.  monuments  afford 
examples  of  similar  ornamentations  (Neumann,  p. 
27  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  236,  354). 

2.  Another  word  tr.  Crown  (njj)  means  conse- 
cration, and  is  applied  to  the  symbolic  ornament 
worn  by  the  high  priest  upon  his  forehead  over  the 
mitre  (Ex  29«  Sg**,  Lv  8»  2P2) .  ^nd  to  that  worn 
upon  the  head  by  the  Heb.  monarch  (2  S  P",  2  K 
1112,  2  Ch  23",  Ps  %^^  13218,  so  also  Zee  9i6).  It  is 
also  used  figuratively  for  dignity  or  honour  (Pr  27", 
Nah  3"  'crowned  ones').  The  high  priest's  crown 
(LXX  t6  iriraXov,  Vulg.  lamina)  was  a  narrow  plate 
(J"5t)  of  pure  gold,  on  Avhich  was  engraved  '  Holy  to 
J".'  Tradition  represents  it  as  about  two  fingers 
broad.  It  was  fastened  '  upon  the  mitre  above  by 
a  piece  of  blue  lace  (Ex  283^  39^1).  The  Rabbin,  com- 
mentators suppose  three  ribbons  of  lace — two  from 
the  ends  and  one  from  the  top  of  the  front  of  the 
crown — all  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Jos.  (Ant.  III.  vii.  6)  describes  the  high  priest's 
croAvn  as  of  three  rows,  one  above  another,  upon 
which  were  carved  cups  of  gold  like  the  calyx  of 
the  plant  Hyoscyamus,  while  the  plate  with  the 
inscription  covered  the  forehead  ;  but  he  probably 
refers  to  an  ornamentation  introduced  at  a  late 

Eeriod.  Ace.  to  1  Mac  10^  a  crown  was  given  to  the 
igh  priest  Jonathan  by  Alex.  Epiphanes.  Braunius 
{De  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Heb.  ch.  xxii. )  admits  that  Ex 
gives  no  support  to  Josephus'  description.  The 
crown  was  tne  symbol  of  the  high  priest's  special 
consecration,  as  the  people's  representative,  to 
make  atonement  for  sin  (Ex  28^*).  The  same  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  symbolic  headtire  of  the  Heb. 
king,  but  no  description  of  it  is  given  (LXX  t6 
paffiXeiov,  U^ep,  #f«p,  rb  aylaff/xa).  It  was  prol>.  a  light, 
narrow  fillet  of  silk,  perhaps  studded  with  jewels, 
like  the  early  diadems  of  E.  kings  (see  Diadem). 
It  was  light  enough  to  be  worn  in  battle  (2  S  1"). 
The  term  indicates  that  the  king,  as  well  as  the 

Sriest,  was  divinely  consecrated  to  his  office. 
Fence  it  is  attributed  to  the  ideal  Davidic  King 
(Ps  89**  1321"),  and  His  people  are  called  the  stones 
of  their  Saviour's  Crown  (Zee  9i^). 

3.  The  commonest  use  of  Crown  in  OT  (gener- 
ally as  tr.  of  rrvfil^,  LXX  (rri<pai'o$,  but  in  Est  of 
"in^,  Gr.  Kldapis  or  Klrapis,  LXX  SidSrjfw.)  corre- 
sponds with  the  use  of  the  word  in  mod.  times.  It 
is  applied  to  crowns  M-om  by  kin^s  (2  S  12**,  1  Ch  20*, 
the  crown  of  the  king  of  IJabbah,  which  weighed  a 


talent  of  gold  ;  Est  1"  2"  6»  8i»,  tlie  tiaras  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Persia,  probably  high,  jewelled 
turbans ;  see  also  Is  02*,  Jer  IS'",  Ezk  21*)  ;  to 
wreaths  worn  at  bamiuets  (Ca  S",  Is28i-*-',  Ezk 
23'**) ;  and  fig.  as  an  emblem  of  honour  or  victory 
(Job  19»  31=*«,  Ps  8"  2P  65"  103*.  Pr  4«  12<  H"  [in?] 
«  16*1 17«,  La  5i«,  Ezk  16i*).  In  Is  23*  Tyre  is  called 
•  the  crowning  city'  because  ruling  over  kingdoms 
and  dispensing  crowns.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  two  crowns— the  light 
diadem  mentioned  above,  and  a  heavier  one  for 
state  occasions.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  2  S 
12**  that  the  crown  taken  by  David  from  the  king 
of  Rabbah  became  the  state  crown,  and  Jos.  {Ant. 
VII.  vii.  5)  enlarges  the  biblical  account  by  stating 
that  'this  crown  David  ever  after  wore  on  his  own 
head.'  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  this, 
and  only  the  term  nji  is  used  in  the  Bible  for  the 
crown  of  the  Heb.  kings.  In  Zee  e"-"  a  crown 
(■■IPi?,)  is  represented  as  jdaced  on  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  royal  and  priestly 
offices  ;  but  the  usual  word  for  the  kingly  crown  of 
Israel  is  in  this  instance  apparently  avoided  because 
it  described  also,  as  has  been  stated,  that  of  the 
high  priest.  The  crowns  used  at  banquets  were 
doubtless  wreaths  of  flowers  (see  Is28i,  also  Wis  2", 
3  Mac  4"  71*).  Heroes  were  also  received  with  them 
(Jth  3*),  and  dwellings  decorated  (1  Mac  4^). 

i.  In  1  Mac  lO**  ll**  13*"  allusion  is  made  to 
crowns  due  from  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  kings, 
by  which  are  meant,  not  coins  so  named,  but 
money  tribute,  which  represented  allegiance  as 
formerly  the  presentation  of  a  crown  had  done 
(1  Mac  13*',  2  Mac  U*;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  3,  cre- 
<f>avlT7)s  <f)6pos;  see  Levy,  Gesch.  der  Jiid.  Miimen; 
Madden,  Jewish  Coinage). 

The  Heb.  has  other  words  synonymous  with  those 
mentioned  (as  n»<?  head-dress;  »]':>  turban ;  n-i'?>-  dia- 
dem ;  n;]^  garland),  but  their  consideration  does  not 
fall  here.  The  later  Jews  spoke  of  three  crowns, 
of  the  law,  the  priesthood,  and  the  king,  and  added 
'  the  crown  of  a  good  name'  as  best  of  all  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  Crit.  p.  60;  Braunius,  De  Vestitu,  p.  634). 
The  word  is  also  used  in  A V  for  the  top  of  the  head 
(Gn  49'-^,  Dt  33*»,  2  S  14-«,  Is  3",  Jer  2i«  48« ;  tr, 
pate  Ps  71^,  head  [RV  '  cro>vn  of  the  head ']  Dt  SS", 
scalp  Ps  68**). 

In  NT  the  AV  gives  '  Crown '  for  two  words  ((rri- 
<f>avoi  and  8t.dSr)fia)  which  RV  properly  distinguishes. 
i.T^<pat'os  was  not  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  king's 
crown.  '  It  is  the  crown  of  victory  in  the  games, 
of  civic  worth,  of  military  valour,  of  nuptial  joy, 
of  festal  gladness  .  .  .  the  wreath  in  fact,  or  the 

farland  .  .  .  but  never,  any  more  than  corona  in 
latin,  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty'  (Trench, 
Syn.  of  NT,  xxiii. ;  see,  too,  Lightfoot  on  Ph  41 ). 
Roman  law  likewise  regulated  the  bestoMinent  of 
special  coronm  as  rewards  of  militarj*  valour  and 
civic  service ;  and  while  it  was  customary  to  use 
crowns  on  ceremonial  and  festive  occasions,  they 
never  symbolized  royalty.  The  word  for  the  latt«r 
was  diad^ma  (see  1)IADEM).  This  distinction  is 
observed  in  NT,  though  not  always  in  the  LXX 
(see  2  S  l^,  1  Ch  20*,  Ps  21(20)^  Ezk  21*«,  Zee 
611- ").  In  NT  a  crown  is  an  emblem  of  victory  or 
reward.  It  describes  the  Christian's  final  recom- 
pense (1  Co  9*«,  Rev  311  4^-i»),  specifically  called  a 
crown  of  righteousness  (2  Ti  4*),  of  life  (Ja  li*.  Rev 
21"),  of  glory  (1  P  6*).  *St.  Paul  applies  it  to  his 
converts  as  being  his  reward  (Ph  4',  1  Th  2'"). 
Hence  in  the  Apoc.  a  crown  is  represented  on  the 
conquering  Christ  (Rev  6*  Hi*"),  on  the  symbolic 
locusts  (Rev  9'),  and  on  the  'woman'  or  ch.  12, 
as  a  sign  of  victory.  In  12*  131  19'*,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  '  dragon '  and  the  '  beast '  and  the  kingly 
Christ  have  diadem.s,  the  'many  diadems'  signi- 
fying Christ's  universal  empire  (see  v.'*).  Thus 
Crown  in  NT  is  the  emblem  of  attainment,  the 
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reward  of  service.  Even  the  '  crown  of  thorns '  was 
probably  a  mock  symbol  of  victotr,  suggested  to 
the  sokliers  by  the  coronte  of  muitarj-  or  ciWc 
service ;  though  Trench  remarks  that  '  woven  of 
such  materials  as  it  was,  dtdSij/ta  could  not  be 
applied  to  it.' 

While  the  use  of  crowns  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  athletic 
games, — allusions  to  which  are  made  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  places  cited  above, — and  while  the  crown 
does  not  appear  in  Homer  as  an  emblem  of  victory, 
later  traditions  attributed  its  invention  to  one  or 
other  of  the  gods.  Those  traditions  are  collected 
bv  Tertullian  in  his  tract  De  Corona,  in  which  he 
violently  inveighs  against  the  use  of  crowns  by 
Christians. 

■  LiTERATCRB. — Paschal  ina.  Corona ;  Menraias,  Dt  Coroni* ; 
Fabridus,  Bibliographia  Antiquaria',  Belaud,  AntiquUate* 
$acr.  veter.  Bebr. ;  Braunios,  De  VestUu  taeerd.  Hebr. ;  Jahn's 
and  Keil's  Bib.  Areh.  ;  Bahr,  Symbolik  de*  Motaitehen  Cuitu* ; 
Kowac^  Hebr.  ArehaoL  G.  T.  PUKVES. 


CROWN  OF  THORNS.— See  Thorx. 
FIXION.— See  Cross. 


CRUCI- 


CRDELTY.  —  The  habits  and  sentiments  of 
GentUes  and  average  Israelites,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  are  often  tainted  with  gross  cruelty.  Even 
acts  of  divinely  appointed  leaders  of  Israel,  utter- 
ances of  the  psalmists  and  prophets,  and  ordin- 
ances of  the  inspired  Law,  sometimes  seem 
inhuman  when  judged  by  the  highest  standards  of 
modem  Christianity.  Tliese  standards  require  the 
righteous  man  to  treat  human  life  as  sacred,  and 
to  refrain  scrupulously  from  inflicting  unnecessary 
pain.  But  Christianity  has  only  recently  secured 
any  widespread  practical  recognition  of  these 
principles,  and  even  now  they  prevail  only  with 
minorities  in  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
munities. Moreover,  civilization  has  developed  a 
sensitiveness  which  often  renders  the  punishment 
of  a  criminal  really  as  severe  as  in  ancient 
times ;  the  mitigation  of  physical  cruelty  has 
l)een  compensated  for  by  the  refinement  of  mental 
torture.  The  constant  tendency  of  inspired 
teaching  is  towards  humanity,  and  ordinances 
Avhich  seem  inhuman  often  mitigate  prevailing 
barbarity. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  The  extermination  of 
enemies  is  frequently  commanded,  Dt  20*^  etc., 
and  such  extermination  is  described  with  apparent 
approval,  Jos  6'^  etc.  David  massacred  the  Ammon- 
ites with  great  barbarity,  2  S  12»,  1  Ch  20»,  cf.  2K 
15^*.  Amongst  the  Israelites  themselves  the  Law 
ventures  to  impose  only  a  moderate  limitation  of 
blood-revenge.  Ex  21*'-  *^  (JE)  forbids  the  actual 
beating  to  death  of  a  male  or  female  slave,  but  does 
not  feel  it  possible  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  the 
victim  survives  a  day  or  two.  Death  is  to  be 
inflicted  for  a  large  number  of  offences,  some  of 
them  slight,  e.g.  sabbath-breaking.  Ex  35^  (P). 
An  incestuous  person,  Lv  20**  (H),  and  an  unchaste 
woman  of  the  priestly  clan,  Lv  21'  (H),  were  to  be 
burnt  to  death.  The  OT  records  great  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  barbarous  outrages  on  women 
and  children,  2  K  S^^,  Hos  13>«,  Am  l^,  and  cruel 
mutilation,  2  K  25".  These  are  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  Assyrians,  who  delighted 
to  depict  flaying  alive  and  other  tortures  inflicted 
upon  their  enemies,  e.g.  upon  the  Elamite  prisoners 
on  slabs  48-50  in  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery  of  the 
BritLsh  Museum.  In  the  KT  we  meet  A\ith  the 
barbarous  Roman  punishments  of  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  W.  H.  Bexxett. 

CRUSE.— See  Food.  The  English  word,  now 
archaic  though  not  quite  obsolete,  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  means  an  earthenware 


jar  for  holding  liquids ;  less  freq.  for  drinking  from, 
as  Skelton  (1526),  'Then  he  may  drink  out  of  a 
stone  cruvse.'  In  AV  it  holds  water  (1  S  26"-  ^  ", 
1  K  I9*),'oa  (1  K  IT"-^*-**),  honey  (1  K  W).  and 
salt  (2  K  2»).  J.  Hastings. 

CRYSTAL. — 1.  In  Job  28"  n^J]  is  rendered  in 
AV  'crystal'  (i.e.  rock-crystal);  and  as  it  occurs 
in  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  treasures  of  mines, 
this  IS  probably  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  (See, 
however,  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.  and  RV  which  tr.  'glass'). 
2.  In  Ezk  1=*  another  word  rn^  is  also  tr.  'crystal' 
(RVm  '  ice '),  and,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  certainty 
whether  rock-crystal  or  ice  is  referred  to  (ci. 
Davidson,  ad  loc.);  the  same  remark  applies  to 
KpvffTcikXos  in  Rev  4*  21"  22* ;  but  this  is  immaterial 
in  the  case  of  poetic  imagery,  as  the  two  sub- 
stances are  similar  as  regards  transparency  and 
absence  of  colour;  hence  the  Greeks  applied  the 
same  word  (jcpwrraXXoj)  to  both.  3.  In  Job  28** 
RV  substitutes  'crystal'  for  'pearls'  of  AV  as 
tr.  of  0-^3. 

Rock  -  crystal  is  pure  quartz,  crystallizing  in 
hexagonal  prisms  with  pyramidal  apices,  and  is 
abundant  in  veins  amongst  the  older  rocks  in 
nearly  all  countries.  It  was  used  in  ancient  times 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  being  softer,  could 
be  cut  by  the  diamond  or  corundum.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Heb.  word  (c^)  tr.  'diamond'  as 
one  of  the  stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  was  really  rock-crystal,  as  it  was  engraved 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  (Ex  28-*).  [See, 
however,  art.  Stoxes  (Precious),  and  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.,  where  the  jasper  or  the  onyx  are  suggested 
as  equivalents  of  n^q:.]  E.  Hull. 

CUB  (2X2,  AV  Chab),  in  Ezk  30*,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  corruption  of  ai*?  (i.e.  Lybia)  as  was  read 
by  LXX.  The  '  Lybia '  of  A\  is  a  mistransla- 
tion of  Put  (see  RV).  Cf.  Nah  3*,  where  Lybians 
are  mentioned  along  with  Cnsh  (Ethiopia),  Egypt, 
and  Put,  as  here ;  also  2  Ch  12*  16*.  Identifica- 
tions which  assume  the  correctness  of  the  text 
lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  and  hardly  deserve 
notice.  J.  Skixxer. 

CUBIT.— See  Weights  and  Measub£5. 

CUCKOW  (7:r  shahaph,  \dpos,  larus).— The 
Heb.  word  is  from  a  root  signifying  leanness.  It 
occurs  only  in  Lv  1 1*®  and  Dt  14'*,  in  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds.  Xo  scholar  now  renders  it  by  euckow 
(cuckoo).  Various  slender  birds  have  been  proposed, 
as  the  stormy  petrel,  the  shearwater,  the  tern,  and 
the  gull  or  seamew.  The  RV,  following  the  LXX 
and  the  Vulg.,  has  seamew.  It  is  probably  to  be 
understood  generically  for  birds  of  the  Laridte,  the 
gull  family.  G.  E.  Post. 

CUCUMBER  (z'Kff?  kishshu'im,  alnmi,  cucumeres). 
— Cucumbers  are  universally  cultivated  in  the  E., 
and  are  a  favourite  article  of  food.  Two  species  or 
varieties  are  common,  Cucumis  saticus,  L.,  which 
is  the  ordinary  green  or  whirish  cucumber,  and  C. 
Chate,  L.,  which  is  originally  an  Egyptian  plant. 
The  former  is  called  in  Arab,  khiydr.  It  has  a 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  is  more  wholesome  than 
the  European  variety.  The  latter  is  known  by 
the  name  kithth&  or  tnikti,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  Heb.  K?p,  and  is  doubtless  the  vegetable 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  (Nu 
11').  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  com- 
mon cucumber,  being  often  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  sometimes  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  It  has  a  thick,  hairy,  mottled  or 
striped  green  rind,  with  a  less  juicy  pulp  than  the 
khiyar,  but  a  similar,  though  less  (felicate,  flavour. 
Although  originating  in  Egypt,  it  is  everywhere 
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cultivated  in  the  East.     It  is  esteemed  coarser  than 
the  khiyCir,  and  sold  cheaper. 

A  cardinal  difference  between  the  kit/dhd  and 
the  khiydr  is  that  the  latter  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  constant  irrigation.  The  hithtM,  while 
often  cultivated  on  watered  soil,  and  then  attain- 
ing a  large  size,  grows  on  perfectly  dry  soil  also, 
without  a  drop  of  water  through  tne  hot  summer 
months,  during  which  it  flourishes.  The  wonl 
khiydr  is  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 


A    'LOUUK    I.N    A    itAKUK.N    OK   UUUUMBKRS.' 

The  expression  'garden  of  cucumbers'  (Is  1^)  is 
n(^pp  miksMh,  a  noun  of  place,  meaning  the  place 
of  kishshu,  and  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Arab. 
miktha'at.  The  lodge  is  the  booth  of  the  man  who 
watches  the  patch.  This  booth  is  made  of  four 
upright  poles,  6  or  8  ft.  high,  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  tied  by  withes  of  flexible  bark  to  four  hori- 
zontal poles  at  their  tip.  Over  the  frame  made 
by  these  horizontal  poles  are  laid  cross  poles,  and, 
over  all,  branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  a  floor  is 
made  by  tying  four  other  horizontal  poles  at  a  few 
inches  or  feet  above  the  ground,  and  laying  over 
them  a  flooring  of  cross  poles.  Walls  are  some- 
times made  of  wattled  oranches,  more  or  less 
enclosing  the  frail  tenement.  Such  booths  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  tlie  cucumber  and  melon  patches, 
and  in  vineyards  and  other  cultivated  land  which 
requires  watching.  They  are  fitting  emblems  of 
instability,  as  the  withes  with  which  they  are  tied 
together  give  way  before  the  winds  of  autumn,  the 
branches  are  scattered,  and  the  wliole  structure 
soon  drops  into  a  shapeless  heap  of  poles  and 
wattles,  themselves  soon  to  be  carried  off  and  used 
as  firewood,  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CULTURE.-Only  2  Es  8«  AV  and  RV,  'give  us 


seed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  to  our  under- 
standing, that  there  may  come  fruit  of  it.'  The 
Eng.  word  is  a  direct  and  accurate  tr.  of  the  Lat. 
{cultura),  and  is  used  in  its  own  earliest  sense  of 
the  cultivation  or  tillage  of  the  soil.  Coverdale, 
Matthew,  and  the  Bishops  have  'build,'  Geneva 
'prepare,'  but  Douay  'give  tillage  to'  the  under- 
standing. J.  Hastings. 

CUMBER  (from  old  Fr.  combrer,  'to  hinder,' 
which  is  from  low  Lat.  cumbnis,  i.e.  cumulus,  'a 
heap' ;  thus  c.  =  'put  a  heap  in  the  way'). — 1.  To 
harass,  worry,  Lk  10^  '  Aiartha  was  cumbered 
about  much  serving.'  Cf.  Coverdale's  tr.  of  1  K 
21'  'What  is  ye  matter  that  thy  sprete  is  so 
combred  ? '  The  usual  prep,  is  *  with ' ;  here 
*  about '  is  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Gr.  irepl  {irepieffwdTO  irepl 
TToXXV  SiaKovlav).  liVm  gives  '  distracted,'  like 
Ostervald's  distraite,  and  as  1  Co  7^"  '  without  dis- 
traction,' AV  and  RV  (dTrepio-Trdo-Tws).  '  Cumbered  * 
is  Tindale's  ;  Wyclif  has  '  martlia  bisied  aboute  the 
oft  seruyse ' ;  Coverdale,  '  Martha  made  hir  self 
moch  to  do  to  serue  him.'  2.  To  'block  up,' 
'burden,'  Lk  13^  'Cut  it  down;  why  cumbereth 
it  the  ground  ? '  again  from  Tindale  (and  scarcely 
obsolete  in  this  sense) ;  Wvclif  '  ocupieth,'  fr. 
Vulg.  occupat ;  Geneva,  '  why  Kepeth  it  tne  ground 
baren?'  a  better  tr.  of  the  Gr.  here  {Karapy^u,  a 
favourite  w'ord  with  St.  Paul,  elsewhere  only  in 
this  passage  and  He  2^*,  AV  '  destroy,'  RV  '  bring 
to  nought').  Cf.  Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Press 
ed.  p.  47),  '  Thou  hast  oeen  a  Cumber-ground  long 
already.'  Cumbrance,  only  Dt  V^ '  your  c'  (Djqi?), 
and  Is  1"  RVm  'your  new  moons  .  .  .  are  a  c. 
unto  me '  (n^b^  'h'4  vn,  AV  and  RV  '  trouble ').  The 
mod.  forms  'encumber,'  etc.,  are  not  quite  equi- 
valent, being  too  wholly  passive.  As  Davies 
{Bible  Eng.  p.  211)  remarks,  Spenser's  'cum- 
brous gnattes  '(F.  Q.  I.  i.  23)  seems  now  a  singu- 
larly inappropriate  epithet.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CDML— See  Talitha. 

CUMMIN  (133  kammCn,  k^i/xlvov,  cyminum). — The 
seed  of  Cuminum  cyminum,  L.,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  cultivated  in  Bible  lands.  It  is  known  in 
Arab,  by  the  same  name  as  in  Heb.,  kammiin,  and 
is  used  in  cookery  as  a  condiment,  esp.  in  the  dishes 
prepared  during  the  fasts,  which,  being  made  with- 
out meat,  require  more  seasoning  to  make  them 
palatable.  It  has  also  c.-vrminative  properties, 
and  is  used  in  poultices  for  the  dissipation  of 
swellings.  It  has  a  penetrating  odour  and  savour, 
not  over-agreeable  to  most  Europeans.  It  is 
tAvice  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Once  the  reference 
is  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it  (Is  28^-^)  bj  a 
rod  instead  of  the  mdrag.  This  is  still  practised 
with  this  and  other  seeds  of  plants  cultivated  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  also  mentioned  as  subject 
to  tithe  (Mt  2328).  G.  E.  PoST. 

CUN  (p3),  1  Ch  183.— See  Berothai. 

CUNNING. — The  Anglo-Saxon  cunnan  meant 
both  'to  know'  and  'to  be  able,'  whence  both 
can,  which  Bacon  uses  as  a  finite  verb,  Ensays 
(Gold  Treas.  ed.  p.  40),  'In  Evill,  the  best  condition 
is,  not  to  will  ;  The  Second,  not  to  Can ' ;  and  also 
cunning,  which  is  really  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  the 
A.-S.  cunnan  as  it  appears  in  its  Middle- Eng.  form 
cnnnen,  to  know.  'Cunning,'  then,  up  to  and 
after  IGll,  is  generally  knowledge,  skill.  Cf. 
Purvey's  Preface  to  the  Wyclifiite  Version  of 
1388,  '  the  Holy  Spyrit  author  of  all  wisdom  and 
cunnynge  and  trutl'i ' ;  Bp.  Barlowe's  translation 
of  Ja  3"  (Dialogc  [1531],  ed.  of  1897,  p.  34).  '  Who 
that  among  you  is  wyse  endued  with  connynge ' ; 
and    Shak.s.    Othello,   III.    iii.    50,    'That  errs    in 
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ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning.'  In  AV  the  subst. 
'cunning'  occurs  only  Ps  137*,  'If  I  forget  thee, 
O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning.' *  The  adj.  is  common,  applied  to  men  who 
are  skilful  in  some  work,  or  to  the  work  they  do 
skilfully.  Thus  Ex  35®  '  the  c.  workman  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  those  that  devise  c.  work.'  Once  to 
women,  Jer  9^'',  in  ref.  to  their  skDl  as  hired 
mourners  (on  which  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  iii.  403).  But  in  Eph  4»  '  c.  craftiness,'  2  P 
1^*  '  cunningly  devised  fables,'  the  meaning  is 
probably  'wily,'  'deceitful.'  Amer.  RV  prefers 
•  skilful '  where  cunning  has  that  meaning  (except 
Is  3* '  expert ').  J.  Hastings. 

CDF. — 1.  In  OT  the  rendering  of  various  words, 
the  precise  distinction  between  which,  either  as  to 
form  or  use,  is  unknown  to  us.  The  usual  word  is 
cia  kvs  (ronqpiov,  calix),  the  ordinary  drinking- 
vessel  of  rich  (Gn  40"-  ^  ^i)  and  poor  (2  S  123)  alike, 
the  material  of  which  varied,  no  doubt,  with  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  Numerous  illus- 
trations are  found  on  the  reliefs  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  cups  in  the  hands  of 
Assurbanipal  and  his  queen,  in  a  scene  often  re- 
produced. With  these  compare  the  specimens  of 
{xjttery  actually  found  on  Jewish  soU,  in  Bliss, 
Mound  of  Many  Cities,  Nos.  174,  181,  etc.,  and  the 
illustration  cited  below. 

Joseph's  divining  cup  (r^f  Gn  44^)  was  of  silver, 
and,  we  may  infer,  of  elaborate  workmanship,  since 
the  same  word  is  used  for  the  bowls  (AV)  or  cups 
(RV),  i.e.  the  flower-shaped  ornamentation,  on  the 
candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  (which  see  for  details, 
also  Bowl).  That  the  r?|  was  larger  than  the  k6s 
is  clear  from  Jer  35'.  The  nvp  J:esdv6tk,  of  1  Ch 
28^  (Phoen.  ccp,  see  Bloelv sPhcen.  Glossar,  s^ib  voce), 
were  more  probably  flagons,  as  RV  in  Ex  25^  37** 
(but  Nu  4"  RV  cups).  The  'aggdn  (fjx  Is  22'-^)  was 
rather  a  basin,  as  Ex  24®,  than  a  cup  (EV). 

In  NT  troT-qpiov  is  the  corresponding  name  of  the 
ordinary  drrnking-cup  (water  Mt  10*^  etc.,  wine 
23'^  etc.).  The  'cup  of  blessing'  (1  Co  10'*)  is  so 
named  from  the  n3-j?n  d'2  kos  hahher&khah  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  (which  see,  also  LORD'S  SrPPER). 
The  cup  represented  on  the  obverse  of  the  so-calle<i 
Maccabaean  shekels  may  be  a  cup  such  as  was  used 
on  this  occasion. 

2.  The  word  cup  has  received  an  extended 
figurative  application  in  both  OT  and  NT.  (a)  As 
in  various  other  literatures,  'cup'  stands,  esp.  in 
Psalms,  for  the  happy  fortune  or  experience  of 
cme's  earthly  lot,  mankind  being  thought  of  as 
receiving  this  lot  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
guest  the  wine-cup  from  the  hand  of  his  host,  Ps 
16*  23'  73'**  etc.  But  also  conversely  for  the  bitter 
lot  of  the  wicked,  Ps  11*  (cf.  c,  below),  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mt  20^  ^, 
Mk  1038-  39  1436,  Lk  2->»2,  Jn  18".  (6)  Another  figure 
is  the  'cup  of  salvation'  (Ut.  'of  deliverances'), 
Ps  116".  The  reference  is  to  the  wine  of  the 
thank-offerings  (cr^f ),  part  of  the  ritual  of  which 
was  the  festal  meal  before  J"  (cf.  vv.*''*- "''^•).  A 
striking  parallel  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  iScirr 

•  The  Heb.  is  simply  '  let  my  right  hand  forget  *  ('i*?!  flSv  ?)> 
which  may  be  dealt  with  in  three  ways.  1.  As  a  petssive :  so 
LXX.  l-TiXrir^iir,  it  oiJi«  u*-j  ;  Vulg.,  oblivioni  detur  destera  mea  ; 
Lath.,  so  werde  reeiner  Rechten  rergessen  ;  Ostervald,  que  ma 
droite  s'oubUe  elle-mfeme  ;  Coverdale,  '  let  my  right  hande  be 
forgotten. '    But  the  Heb.  as  it  stands  cannot  be  tr<i  passively. 

2.  As  a  corrupt  t€xt.  The  simplest  emendation  is  proposed  by 
Delitzsch,  nrrn,  which  gives  the  pass,  at  once,  and  with  which 
may  be  compared  Jer  23*'.  Other  suggested  emendations  will 
be  found  in  Cheyne,  Book  of  Pgalmt.  cnt.  n.  in  loc.  But  Well- 
hausen  (in  Haupt)  leaves  the  Heb.  untouched  and  unnoticed. 

3.  As  an  ellipsis.  So  Del.  as  an  alternative,  '  let  my  right  hand 
show  itself  forgetful '  (cf.  Wyclif  s  tr.  '  my  rigt  bond  be  gouun 
[pven]  to  f orgeting ' ;  Cheyne,  '  let  my  right  hand  deny  its 
eervice'  (but  in  parchment  ed.  1884,  'let  the  strength  of  my 
right  band  dry  up ') ;  Geneva,  '  forget  to  play ' ;  Bishops'  Bible, 
AV,  and  RV  '  forget  her  cunning.' 


of  Gebal  (Byblus),  who  is  figured  on  his  stele  in 
the  act  of  presenting  such  a  cup  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  local  deity  (see  his  inscription  in  C'lH  i.  1). 
(c)  By  a  still  bolder  figure  the  punitive  wrath  of 
the  oBended  Deity  is  spoken  of  as  a  cup  which  the 
guilty,  Israelites  and  heathen  alike,  must  drain  to 
the  aregs.  So  Jer  25"'-  (the  wine-cup  [of]  fury), 
Ezk  233^-",  Is  51"*  ('the  cup  of  trembling'  RV 
'staggering').  Zee  12^  (RV  'cup  of  reeling'),  Ps 
75»,  Rev  W  m^  18«,  for  all  which  see  the  com- 
mentaries, (d)  Lastly,  we  have  '  the  cup  of  consola- 
tion (roriipiov  eU  vapdKXrjffiv)'  offered  to  the  mourners 
after  the  funeral-rites  were  performed,  Jer  16"  (cf. 
Pr  31"  and  see  Commentaries  in  loc.  and  Schwally, 
Das  Leben  nach  d.  Tode,  §  8). 

A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

CUPBEARER  (157=).— An  officer  of  considerable 
importance  at  Oriental  courts,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  serve  the  wine  at  the  table  of  the  king.  The 
first  mention  of  this  officer  is  in  the  story  of 
Joseph  (Gn  40*-^),  where  the  term  rendered '  butler ' 
(wh.  see)  in  EV  is  the  Heb.  word  above,  ren- 
dered in  other  passages  cupbearer  (Arabic  es- 
sdki).  The  holder  of  this  office  was  brought 
into  confidential  relations  with  the  king,  and  must 
have  been  thoroughly  trustworthy,  as  part  of  his 
duty  was  to  guard  against  poison  in  the  kings  cup. 
In  some  cases  he  was  required  to  taste  the  wine 
before  presenting  it.  The  position  of  Nehemiah  as 
cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  evidently 
high.  Herodotus  (iii.  34)  speaks  of  the  office  at 
the  court  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  as  '  an 
honour  of  no  small  account,'  and  the  narrative  of 
Neh.  shows  the  high  esteem  of  the  king  for  him, 
who  is  so  solicitous  for  his  welfare  that  he  asks  the 
cause  of  his  sadness  (2"-).  The  cupbearers  among 
the  officers  of  king  Solomon's  household  (1  K  Kf') 
impressed  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  they  are  men- 
tioned among  other  indications  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  court,  which  was  modelled  upon  courts  of 
other  Oriental  kings.  The  Rabshakeh,  who  was 
sent  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  IS*'),  was  formerly  supposed 
to  have  been  cupbearer  to  Sennacherib,  but  the 
word  (f???"!)  means  chii;/  of  the  princes  (see  Del. 
on  Is  36^,  and  Savce,  HCM  p.  441).  Among  the 
Assyrians,  the  cupbearers,  like  other  attendants  of 
the  king,  were  commonly  eunuchs,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  monuments  ;  and  such  was  the  case  gener- 
ally at  Oriental  courts.  The  Persians,  however,  did 
not  so  uniformly  employ  eunuchs,  and  probably 
never  so  degraded  their  own  people  or  the  Jews 
who  served  them.  Certainly,  Nehemiah  was  not  a 
eunuch.  Herod  the  Great  had  a  cupbearer  who 
was  a  eunuch  (Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  viiL  1). 

H.  Porter. 

CUPBOARD  (ia\/«or,  1  Mac  Id^^).— A  sideboard 
used  for  the  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  This 
is  the  earliest  meaning  of  cupboard,  a  board  or  table 
for  displaying  cups  and  other  vessels;  cf.  Greene 
(1592),  'fler  mistress  .  .  ,  set  all  her  plate  on 
the  cubboorde  for  shewe.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

CURIOUS. — Of  the  many  meanings  which  once 
belonged  to  this  word  only  two  now  remain,  in- 
cptisitive  and  pecidiar.  Of  these  the  first  is  found 
in  Apocr.,  2  Es  4=^  (interrogare)  9**  (curiosus  esse). 
Sir  3^  (mt?  Trepiepyd^ov,  RV  'Be  not  over  busy'), 
2  Mac  2**  (roXvrpayft.oi'eiv).  In  OT  curious  occurs  as 
a  description  of  'the  girdle  of  the  ephod'  in  Ex 
28''-27.28  095  395.20.21^  Lv  87^  for  ^.-hich  RV  sub- 
stitutes 'cunningly  woven,'  Amer.  RV  'skilfully 
woven.'  'Curious  girdle'  (AV)  or  'cunningly 
woven  band'  (RV)  represents  one  word  in  Heb., 
z;^~  hcshebh,  which  comes  from  z^t\  hashabh,  to 
think,  de^Tse,  invent  ingenious  or  artistic  things ; 
whence  also  2?-  hoshcbh,  tr*  'cunning  workman*; 
and  n^iTQ'?  mahashabhah,  device,  invention,  tr^ 
'curious  works,'  Ex  35*^  (RV  'cunning  works'). 
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•Crafty/  'cunning,'  and  'cTirious'  were  all  used 
formerly  in  the  sense  of  clever,  ingenious ;  cf. 
Barbour  (1375),  Bruce,  x.  359 — 

*  A  crafty  nuui  and  a  curiouss ' ; 

and  as  a  good  parallel  to  the  passages  in  Ex, 
Shaks.  Cyrnb.  v.  v.  301  — 

*  He,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  oy  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.' 
The  same  thought  is  found  in  Ps  139^'  'I  was 
made  in  secret,   and  curiouHly  wrought    in    the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth.'    Tne  Heb.  here  ('nop-j) 
means  '  variegated ' ;    '  the  body  or  the  fcetus  is 
described  as  woven  together  of  so  many  difFerent- 
coloured  threads,   like  a  cunning   ana  beautiful 
network  or  tapestry ' — Perowne. 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  'curious'  is  in 
Ac  19"*  'c.  arts,'  meaning  'magical  arts,'  as  RVm 
(Gr.  Tct  ireplepya,  lit.  '  superfluous  things,'  '  things 
better  left  alone'  (Page);  cf.  Sir  3^  above,  and 
see  Busybody).  '  Curious '  here  is  due  to  Wyclif, 
'  curiouse  thingis,'  a  literal  tr.  of  Vul^.  curiosa ; 
Tindale,  'c. crafts';  Geneva,  'c.  artes'(Vulg.marg. 
curiosas  artes).  From  this  place  it  has  passed  into 
English  literature,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  35,  'the  Q. 
Mother,  who  was  given  to  Curious  Arts,  caused 
the  King  her  Husbands  Nativitie,  to  be  Calcu- 
lated, under  a  false  Name.'  J.  Hastings. 

CURSE. — Under  this  title  an  account  is  given  of 
the  ideas  connected  primarily  with  the  Heb.  words 
cnnri  and  Q-in  (herem),  and  with  the  Gr.  Avord 
&vd0ena  (anathema),  so  far  as  it  is  representative  of 
the  latter.  The  Heb.  words  are  variously  rendered 
in  AV  :  '  the  accursed  thing '  in  Jos  7^- "  '**• ;  '  every- 
thing d^iwted'  in  Nu  IS^'* ;  'every  dedicated'  tiling 
in  Ezk  44''^  ;  '  and  I  will  consecrate  their  spoil '  in 
Mic  4'^.  RV  has  in  all  these  places  '  devote '  or 
'devoted  thing';  where  the  object  is  personal,  it 
has  usually  '  utterly  destroy '  (see  Driver  on  Dt  2** 
V  or  Sam.  p.  100  f. ).  A  thmg  which  is  □■jri  is  irre- 
vocably witndrawn  from  common  use.  This  may  be 
done  in  two  ways,  or  at  least  may  have  two  kinds 
of  result.  In  the  one  case,  the  aevoted  thing  be- 
comes God's ;  it  falls  irredeemably  to  Him,  or  to 
His  sanctuary  or  His  priests.  In  this  sense,  as  has 
been  pointecl  out,  to  '  devote '  a  thing  is  to  make 
a  peculiar  kind  of  vow  concerning  it.  The  most 
instructive  passage,  in  illustration  of  this  sense,  is 
Lv  27'^'-  '  No  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  tliat  he  hath,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  or  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be 
sold  or  redeemed  :  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  from  among  men,  shall  be  ransomed  ;  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'  In  the  second  and 
third  of  the  passages  quoted  above  (Nu  18*'*,  Ezk 
44^),  it  is  said  expressly  that  every  devoted  thing 
in  Israel  is  the  priest  s :  this  might  include  the 
spoil  of  conquered  nations,  carried  into  the  temple 
treasury,  as  perhaps  in  Mic  4'^  or  property  of  any 
other  description  which  a  man  irrevocably  alienatea. 
But  the  last  words  in  Lv  27*  (he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death)  point  to  the  second,  and  much  the 
commoner,  use  of  the  words  onQn  and  D-in.  To 
'  devote '  a  thing  means  to  put  it  under  the  ban,  to 
make  and  to  execute  a  vow  of  extermination,  so 
far  as  that  thing  is  concerned.  It  is  this  meaning 
that  has  occasioned  the  Eng.  rendering  for  D"in — 
the  accursed  thing.  Whatever  is  devoted  to  utter 
destruction  is  regarded  as  under  a  curse.  Things 
which  are  so  devoted  are  in  a  sense  inviolable  ;  in 
the  old,  morally  neutral  sense  of  holiness,  it  may 
be  said  tliat  a  peculiar  degree  of  holiness  attaches 
to  them.  The  thing  called  D-jri  is  at  the  same  time 
m.T?  nvijj  e*ip  (compare  the  seemingly  opp.  mean- 
ings of  sacer  in  Latin,  and  the  idea  of  taboo).     It 


was  common  in  ancient  warfare  to  '  devote,'  or  put 
under  the  ban,  the  enemy  and  any  thing  or  every  thing 
which  belonged  to  him.  All  wars  were  holy  wars  ; 
warriors  were  consecrated  (Is  IS"*) ;  and  the  ban, 
which  seemed  natural  in  the  circumstances,  might 
be  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  Ut  2^,  which 
speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon's  kingdom,  we  are 
told  that  Israel  'utterly  destroyed  (devoted)  every 
inhabited  city,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,* 
and  tlie  same  terrible  account  is  given  in  Dt  3*  of 
Og  and  Bashan.  In  Dt  V  this  is  even  laid  down 
as  the  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  sacred  war  against 
the  Canaanites.  But  it  is  only  human  beings  that 
are  here  put  under  the  ban :  '  The  cattle  we  took 
for  a  prey  unto  ourselves,  with  tiie  spoil  of  the 
cities  which  we  liad  taken.'  In  some  cases  the 
ban  was  more  stringent.  In  Dt  7^  it  is  specially 
extended  to  the  precious  metal  on  the  images  of 
the  Canaanites  :  this  is  an  abomination  to  J " ;  and 
'thou  shalt  not  bring  an  abomination  into  thy 
house,  and  become  a  devoted  thing  (d-i-)  like  it  .  .  . 
for  it  is  a  devoted  thing.'  It  was  a  ban,  or  curse, 
of  this  stringent  type  which  Achan  violated  at  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  and  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  long 
afterwards,  when  he  rebuilt  the  town.  He  who 
appropriates  what  is  D^irt,  as  Achan  did,  becomes 
himself  (Dt  T^,  Jos  6^*)  Q-in  :  the  ban,  or  sentence  of 
extermination,  is  extended  to  him,  and  he  is  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  Avith  all  tlie  persons  and  property 
that  attacli  to  him.  It  was  a  similar  ban  which 
Saul  violated,  or  allowed  the  people  to  violate,  in 
the  war  with  Amalek  ;  and  his  action  is  represented 
as  equally  serious,  though  not  followed  on  the 
instant  by  such  tragical  results.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Israelites  to  '  devote' 
the  Canaanites  wholesale  (1  K  9^') ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  ruthless  warfare,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  god,  was  no  peculiarity  of  theirs.  The  same  thing 
is  affirmed  of  the  Assyrians  in  2  K  19",  and  of  Mesha 
on  the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  more  interesting  to 
note  that  God  Himself  is  sometimes  the  subject 
who  proclaims  this  war,  or  pronounces  this  sentence 
of  destruction.  Thus  in  Is  34'^  'The  Lord  hath 
indignation  against  all  the  nations  .  .  .  He  hath 
devoted  them  (ncnnn),  He  hath  given  them  up  to 
the  slaughter.'  So  in  v.'  Edom  is  'C"!v"ci'  the 
people  whom  I  have  devoted.  And  in  Mai  4^  God 
threatens  to  come  and  lay  the  earth  under  a  ban. 

It  is  usual  to  point  to  Ezr  10*  as  an  instance 
marking  the  transition  between  the  ancient  and 
awful  use  of  D"in,  and  that  post-biblical  use  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  Excommunication.  We 
are  told  here  that  all  the  substance  of  a  man 
who  did  not  answer  a  certain  summons  should  be 
forfeited  (Q"3,-.")>  ^^'^^  ''^  himself  separated  ('77?:)  from 
the  congregation.  Probably  this  is  the  first  trace  of 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  usages,  of  which  hints  are  to 
be  found  in  NT  in  such  pas.sages  as  Mt  18'^,  Jn  9^^ 
12^2  162^  Li^  6^2  Though  such  usages,  no  doubt, 
would  influence  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  tliey  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  'delivering'  of  oflenders  'to  Satan,' 
of  which  we  read  in  1  Co  5»,  1  Ti  l'^.  The  sug- 
gestion in  both  these  cases,  and  especially  in  the 
first,  which  has  been  interpreted  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  is  rather  of  a  severity  resembling  that  of  the 
ancient  '  ban ' ;  but  with  the  significant  difference, 
that  in  both  the  purpose  of  this  solemn  exclusion 
from  the  Christian  community  is  remedial.  Both 
the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  and  Hj-menreus 
and  Alexander  in  Asia,  are  to  profit  eventually  by 
their  discipline. 

The  true  succession  to  Din  is  represented  in  NT  by 
those passagesin  which  dvdOefia  (Anathema)  is  found. 
This  is  the  usual  LXX  rendering  of  tlie  word.  Thus 
in  Dt  7"'*  referred  to  alx)ve,theGr.  is  dvdOefia  (<nj  (bairtp 
Kdl  TovTo  :  thou  shalt  l>e  '  accursed '  like  the  accursed 
thing  which  thou  takest.     Cf.  Jos  6"'-,  Zee  14". 
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Even  the  place-name  Horniah  (Nu  21')  is  rendered 
dvddefjLa  ;  a  Aariant  is  i^oXidptvffis.  In  NT  the  word 
is  used  only  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (liev  22^ 
quotes  Zee  14",  but  with  the  form  KarddtfjA).  In 
Ac  23"*  "•  **  Me  read  of  men  who  '  dvaO^fmri  dvtOena- 
Tiffafuv  iavTovs '  —  bound  themselves  with  impre- 
cations on  their  own  heads — neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  The  same  verb  is 
used  in  Mk  14^  with  dfivvvai  to  describe  Peter's 
profane  denial  of  Christ :  he  wished  he  might  be 
cursed  or  damned  if  he  knew  the  man.  But  the 
serious  passages  are  in  St.  Paul.  In  1  Co  12*  we 
have,  No  man  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  says, 
Jesus  is  dvdOefjM.  This  may  mean  that  no  man 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  can  do  what  Paul 
once  tried  to  get  Christians  to  do  —  blaspheme 
Christ,  i.e.  speak  profanely  of  Him,  without  defining 
more  precisely  how  (Ac  26").  Or  it  may  mean 
that  no  one  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  can 
speak  of  Christ  as  an  object  of  hatred  to  God,  as 
Jews  with  the  cross  in  their  minds  might  do.  For 
illustrations  of  the  passage,  see  Edwards,  ad  loc. 
(Com.  on  1  Cor.),  and  Harnack's  note  on  Didache, 
xvi.  5  (vtt'  avTov  toO  Karadifiaroi).  In  Ro  9^  St.  Paul 
says  he  could  wish  himself  to  be  dvddefw.  from 
Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake.  This  is  exactly  the 
a-]r.  of  OT  :  he  could  wish  to  perish  that  they  might 
be  saved — '  a  spark  from  the  fire  of  Christ's  sub- 
stitutionary love.'  It  is  only  the  other  side  of 
this  passion  which  is  seen  in  the  other  passages 
where  the  word  is  used:  1  Co  16^,  Gal  1^-.  '  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  dvddefw. ' :  the  apostle  assents  to  God's  will  that 
no  part  in  bliss,  but  only  utter  perdition,  can  be 
his  who  does  not  love  the  SaWour.  So  again, 
when  he  says,  and  says  deliberately  and  repeatedly, 
of  the  man  or  the  angel  who  preaches  another 
gospel  than  he  has  preached,  '  let  him  be  dvdde/ia,' 
he  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  style  his 
assurance  that  the  gospel  he  preaches  is  the  one 
way  of  salvation,  that  to  preach  another  is  to  make 
the  grace  of  God  vain,  to  stultify  the  death  of 
Christ  and  to  delude  men,  and  that  for  such  sins 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a  final  irremediable 
judOTuent,  to  which  he  assents.  The  vehemence 
is  like  that  with  which  Christ  says,  that  better  than 
a  man  should  make  one  of  His  little  ones  stumble 
would  it  be  for  that  man  to  have  a  millstone 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  be  cast  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  In  both  cases  the  passion  of  indignation  is 
the  passion  of  sympathy  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
with  the  weak,  to  whom  an  irreparable  injury  is 
being  done. 

The  word  '  curse '  is  also  used  in  the  English 
Bible  as  the  tr.  of  n^^j?  and  Kord/xi.  The  interest 
of  this  centres  in  the  passage  Gal  3^""^',  and  in  the 
ref.  there  to  Dt  21^.  The  non-observance  of  the 
law,  St.  Paul  teaches,  puts  men  (some  limit  it  to 
the  Jews)  under  a  curse ;  from  this  curse  Christ 
redeems  them  by  becoming  Himself  a  curse  {Kardpa) 
on  their  behalf.  The  proof  that  Christ  did  become 
a  curse  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to  the 
Crucifixion :  it  is  written,  '  cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a^  tree'  (Dt  2123).  xhe  Heb.  is 
E"rt7N  nS'pp,  the  LXX  /cevarTjpa^Vos  virb  dtov ;  and  it 
has  been  often  remarked  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
introduce  '  by  God '  into  his  quotation.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  he  shrank  from  doing  it,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying  dvddeiM 
'IijffoOs.  But  he  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
God  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us  (2  Co  5-M,  which, 
in  its  identification  of  Christ  with,  or  its  substi- 
tution of  Christ  for,  the  sinner,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  His  becoming  a  curse  in  Gal  3^*.  The 
important  thing  is  not  that  St.  Paul  omits  the  vic6 
0eou,  but  that,  as  Cremer  remarks,  he  avoids  the  f 
personal  KeKarrjpafjL^vos  of  the  LXX,  and  employs 
the  abstract  Kardpa.     In  His  death  on  the  cross  He  1 


was  identified  under  God's  dispensation  with  the 
doom  of  sin :  He  became  curse  for  us  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  our  redemption  depends.     See  Cross. 

LiTERATi'RE. — Besides  the   comm.    on  the  various  passages 
quoted,  see  Merx  in  Schenkel,  Bibel-Lex.  t.v.  '  Bann ' ;  Ewald, 


Ant.  o/I»r. pp.  76-79 (Eng.  tr.) ;  Smend,.;!.?'.  ReligiimtgetchichU, 
§  334 ;  W.  B.  Smith,  HS,  p.  434  f.  ;  Weber,  Die  Lehren  des 
Talmud,  137-139;  Schiirer,  HJP  u.  IL  60ff.,  157. 


J.  Dexney, 

CURTAIN.— 1.  The  ordinary  tent  of  the  Semitic 
nomad,  in  modem  times,  is  made  by  sewing  to- 
gether a  number  of  narrow  lengths  of  a  water- 
resisting  material,  as  a  rule  cloth  woven  from  yam 
of  goats'  and  camels'  hair  mixed  with  sheeps' 
wool.  And  so  it  must  have  been  in  ancient  times.* 
Hence  we  read  of  a  Heb.  country  maid  being 
'  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar '  (Ca  1*).  The  name 
of  these  lengths  of  tent-cloth  was  in  the  Heb.  niyT^ 
( AV  and  RV  '  curtains ').  The  Meaving of  them,  as 
well  as  the  previous  spinning  of  the  yam,  was  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  women  of 
the  tribe  (Ex  Zo^-^ ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  i.  pp.  81,  125  ;  Doughty,  see  footnote). 
With  a  more  advanced  civilization  men  also  took 
to  weaving  as  a  trade  (1  Ch  4-^) ;  indeed  this 
particular  branch,  the  weaving  of  goats'  hair  cloth, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  staple 
industries  of  Tarsus,  which  has  led  many  scholars 
to  interpret  <rKrivoiroi6s  (Ac  18*)  as  '  a  weaver  of  tent- 
cloth  '  (see  art.  '  Paulus '  in  PBE^  xi.  3i9).t  In  OT 
we  find  that  ten  of  these  yerVotk  or  curtains,  of 
special  width  and  workmanship,  were  to  be 
'  coupled  together,'  in  two  sets  of  five,  to  form  the 
innermost  covering  of  the  tabernacle  proper  (the 
Mishkdn),  as  given  in  detail  Ex  26^*-.  Above  this 
was  a  more  ordinary  covering,  composed  of  eleven 
curtains  of  the  usual  goats'  hair,  and  constituting 
the  S.iK  or  tent  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26"^-)-  For 
further  particulars  about  these  curtains  see  Taber- 
KACLE.  Yen' 6th  is  also  ustd  in  OT  of  the  curtains 
or  tent-cloth  of  ordinary  nomad  tents  ( Jer  49'^)  and 
of  the  gala-tents  of  king  Solomon  (Cal*),  and  often 
stands  in  poetic  parallelism  with  ■?.!»<  '  tent,'  Is  54*, 
Jer  4^  113^,  Hab  3".  The  sing,  ri'ii"^:  is  even  used  of 
the  tent  erected  by  David  for  the  ark  on  Mt. 
Zion,  2  S  7^  (LXX  iv  /jJatp  riji  <ncTivijs,  but  1  Ch  17^ 
niyn^  plur.). 

2.  In  AV  the  portiere  (115c)  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
is  elsewhere  in  AV  tr^  '  hanging,'  is  once  rendered 
curtain  (Nu  3*).  The  same  Heb.  Mord  is  also 
applied  to  the  similar  curtain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle.  The  uniform  tr"  in  RV 
is  '  screen,'  even  when  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
'veil  of  the  screen'  which  separated  the  Holy 
Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  cf.  Ex  26^  35'^  etc. 
See  further  Tabernacle. 

3.  Is  40^  the  word  tr**  curtain  (p^i)  seems  fi'om  its 
etymology  to  denote  some  tine  material  such  as 
gauze  (so  RVm,  Dillm.,  Duhm). 

4.  In  the  Book  of  Judith  we  read  of  Holof ernes 
possessing  a  very  magnificent  Kuvunreiov  (EV 
'canopy,'  Jth  1(F  139- ^^  W^}  'of  purple  and  gold 
and  emerald  and  precious  stones  inwoven.'  This, 
as  the  name  and  the  context  of  10^^  imply,  must 
have  been  a  mosquito-curtain.     See  Canopy. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
GUSH  (Eri3). — 1.  In  the  hieroglyphs  Kash,  Kaish, 
Kish,  Keshi,  Kesh,  or  Kesha,  a  nation  to  which 
frequent    reference    is    made  in   the  Bible.      Its 

*  '  The  tent-stuff  is  seamed  of  narrow  lengths  of  the  house- 
wives' rude  worsted  weaving ;  the  yam  is  their  own  spinning, 
of  the  mingled  wool  of  the  sheep  and  camels'  and  goats'  hair 
together.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cloth  is  blackish,'  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta,  L  p.  225. 

t  rxrit»rtii(,  loc.  ctt.,\a  more  probably  a  synonj-m  of  minM^f*;, 
one  who  prepared  and  put  together  the  lengths  supplied  by  the 
weavers.  See  Ramsav  and  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  viiL  01897) 
109,  153,  286. 
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founder  is  given  in  the  ethnological  tables  of  Gn 
(10^)  as  son  of  Haui,  and  brotlier  of  Mizraim 
(Egypt),  Put,  and  Canaan.  Thougli  the  form  Kush  is 
not  found  in  the  hieroglyphs,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  nation  ordinarily  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  and  located  by  Ezk  291"  S.  of  Egypt,  with 
the  Kesh,  whoso  home  was  in  Ethiopia,  but  who 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  prominent 
part  they  played  in  I'^gyp.  attairs.  This  countrv, 
•embracmg  tlie  territories  S.  of  Egypt  originally 
inhabited  by  negro  tribes  called  Nahs.  u '  (Brugsch, 
Geogrnphie  dcr  Nachbarldnder  ^gyptens,  p.  4), 
and  extending  S.  from  the  first  cataract,  though 
repeatedly  invaded  by  Egyp.  kings  of  the  early 
dynasties,  was  formally  enrolled  in  Egypt  by 
T^ahutmes  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  put  under  a 
governor  called  the  prince  of  Kesh  (Egyp.  seten-si 
en  Kesh,  king's-son  of  Cush),  who  from  the  18th 
dynasty  regularly  figures  in  the  Egyp.  records  by  the 
side  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Somewliere  about  1000 
B.C.,  during  the  wars  between  the  high  priests  of 
Amon  (descendants  of  Hrihor)  and  the  Tanites,  the 
Upper  Nile  was  lost  to  Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  that 
descendants  of  Hrihor,  escaping  to  Napata,  on  Mt. 
Barkal  (according  to  some  authorities,  the  Heb.  *]:, 
which  is  more  probably  to  be  identiiied  with  Mem- 
phis), founded  a  dynasty.  These  kings  took  the  same 
titles  as  the  Egyp.  monarchs  ;  at  about  B.C.  800,  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sheshonk  II. ,  they  occupied 
Thebes  ;  and  about  775,  under  the  king  Pi'anchi, 
they  had  spread  as  far  S.  as  Hermopolis,  Avhile  all 
important  towns  had  Eth.  ganisons.  An  attempt 
made  by  Tefnaht  of  Sais  (whose  name  survives  in  Gr. 
authors  under  the  form  T^'^^ax^os)  to  unite  the  petty 
princes  under  whose  rule  Lower  Egypt  had  now 
fallen,  in  resisting  them,  was  defeated  at  Memphis, 
(the  great  stele  of  Pi'anchi,  edited  by  Mariette, 
Monuments  Divers,  and  tr. by  Brugsch,  Gesch.  ^gyp. 
682-707,  in  Avhich  this  event  is  described,  is  one  of 
the  most  importantof  the  hieroglyphic  monuments), 
although  for  reasons  not  known  Pi'anchi  afterwards 
made  terms  with  Tefnaht,  whose  son  Bokenranf,  or 
Bocchoris,  is  represented  by  Manetho  as  the  founder 
of  the  24th  dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  this 
king  (about  B.C.  728),  a  successor  of  Pi'anchi  (prob- 
ably after  some  intermediate  reigns),  Shabaka, 
son  of  Kashtu,  called  in  the  Bible  kid  6'o'  (2  K  17^ 
which  should  rather  be  read  Sava,  representing  the 
name  without  the  definite  article),  himself  on  the 
mother's  side  a  descendant  of  Osorkon  ill.  of  the 
23rd  dynasty,  invaded  Lower  Egypt,  defeated  Boc- 
choris, and  put  him  to  death  ;  and,  unlike  his 
predecessor  Pi'anchi,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  country,  whence  he  and  his  two 
successors  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  25th,  or 
Eth.  dynasty.  The  conspiracy  between  this  king 
and  Hosea  oi  Isr.  against  the  Assyr.  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  former  at  Raphia  in  720,  and  to  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  the  identification  of  Egypt 
with  Ethiopia  at  this  time  is  alluded  to  in  Is  7^", 
where  the  '  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
river  of  Egypt,'  i.e.  Ethiojiia,  is  made  co-ordinate 
with  Assyria  as  a  first-rate  power ;  and  in  Is  20^'-  the 
names  Cush  and  Mizraim  are  used  as  synonyms.  (See 
especially  Lenormant,  '  Memoire  sur  I'dpoque  Eth.' 
B,ev.  ArcMologique,  1870).  Under  Shabaka's  son 
Shabataka,  or  Sebichos  (perhaps  the  Sabteca  of  Gn 
10''),  it  is  probable  that  anarchy  again  broke  out  in 
the  Delta,  a  state  of  things  reflected  in  the  prophecy 
of  Is  19.  The  king  Shabataka,  who  had  acceded  in 
716,  was  followed  in  704  by  Taharka  (the  n;;nnn  of  the 
Bible,  2  K  19"),  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  his 
predecessor  and  to  have  married  Shabaka's  widow, 
acknowledging  her  son  as  co-regent.  As  in  2  K  19^ 
he  is  officially  described  as  king  of  Cush  only,  it  is 
probable  that  his  authority  was  not  at  first 
recofjnized  in  Egypt.  During  his  reign  occurred  the 
famous    conspiracy    which    led    to    Sennacherib's 


invasion  of  Pal.,  terminating  most  probably  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyp.  forces  at  Altaku,  although,  as 
the  Assyr.  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
peace  was  made  between  the  two  powers,  giving 
Taharka  time  to  consolidate  his  authority ;  until  in 
671  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  Assyr.  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon,  who  conquered  the 
country  as  far  S.  as  Thebes  ;  and  a  fresh  attempt  of 
Taharka  to  turn  out  the  Assyr.  at  the  accession  of 
Assurbanipal  in  668  led  only  to  a  fresh  invasion  and 
renewed  disasters  in  the  following  year.  Taharka's 
son  and  successor  Tanuatama,  or  Urdamani,  who 
acceded  in  664,  would  seem  to  have  made  one 
more  attempt  to  free  the  countiy  from  the  Assyr., 
but  without  more  success  than  his  predecessors, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Eth.  rule  came 
finally  to  an  end.  Their  own  country  was  invaded  by 
Cambyses  in  B.C.  525,  whence  in  the  lists  of  Darius 
the  Cushiya  figure  as  a  subject  race.  Though  the 
Persians  could  not  permanently  occupy  the  country, 
they  would  seem  to  have  destroyed  Napata,  the 
chief  town  after  this  time  being  Meroe  or  Barua, 
slightly  N.  of  Shendi  on  the  Upper  Nile,  which 
Herodotus  regards  as  the  chief  city,  although 
Napata  was  long  regarded  as  the  sacred  city.  The 
ancients  tell  us  about  the  elective  nature  of  the 
Eth.  monarchy,  their  statements  being,  in  part, 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  Napata ;  and  it 
Avould  seem  that  the  kings  were  chosen  out  of 
certain  families  by  the  god,  i.e.  by  the  priests,  who 
also  had  the  right  to  command  the  king  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  if  they  thought  fit — a  right  which 
was  finally  abolished  by  king  Erkamon,  or  Erga- 
menes,  early  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  This  custom, 
which  has  been  illustrated  from  the  practice  of 
tribes  still  existing  in  Africa,  may  be  regarded  as 
specifically  Eth. ,  as  also  the  female  rule,  which  at 
most  periods  of  Eth.  history  seems  to  have  had 
theoretical  or  practical  recognition  ;  in  Rom.  times 
they  were  governed  by  queens,  called  always  Can- 
dace  (cf.  Ac  8^^'),  apparently  associated  with  their 
sons  ;  but  even  in  their  earlier  history  the  import- 
ant position  given  to  the  kings'  mothers  and  sisters 
anticipates  this  practice.  Otherwise,  Eth.  culture, 
art,  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  official  language, 
Avould  seem  to  have  been  directly  borrowed  from 
Egypt ;  and  while  the  idea  that  E^p.  culture  was 
Etii.  in  origin  must  be  distinctly  rejected,  the 
theory  of  Lepsius,  that  the  Cush  were  the  nation 
who  circulated  that  culture  through  the  ancient 
world,  would  seem  to  rest  on  no  secure  foundation. 
2.  The  fact  that  Cush  in  Gn  10*  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  Nimrod,  probably  comes  from  the 
confusion  of  the  Kesh  with  the  Cossdii,  or  Kashshu, 
a  tribe  who  had  possession  of  Babylonia  between 
the  16th  and  13th  cent.  B.C.*  3.  For  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Cush  in  Gn  10'',  see  Seba,  Havilah, 
Sabtah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtaca. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
CUSH  (»?3,  LXX  Xowe/).— Mentioned  only  in  the 
title  of  Ps  7.  The  older  translators  appear  to 
have  read  '¥''3  (Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  Jer.).  'As  the 
name  of  a  person,  the  word  is  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing '  (Delitzsch).  Cush  is  described  as  a  Benjamite, 
and  was  probably  a  follower  of  Saul  wlio  opposed 
David.  The  seventh  psalm  sheds  no  liirlit  on  name, 
person,  or  character.  W.  T.  Davison. 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM  (c^nv^i  iv?r,  Xo.<7a/xro- 
66.I.IJ.,  AV  Chushan-rishathaim),  king  of  Mesopo- 

*  Hommel,  however  {Expository  Timet  [1897],  viiL  378)  would 
regard  the  tribe  mentioned  here  as  one  cxistinff  in  Central 
Arabia,  to  which  he  finds  further  reference  in  2  Ch  149,  where 
Zerah  the  Cushite  is  said  to  have  invaded  Judah  in  the  daj-s  of 
Asa  (cf.  LXX  both  here  and  in  2  Ch  21i6,  where  he  finds  the 
Arab,  tribe  M«»-»»?t«/,  Mazin,  mentioned).  The  name  Zerah  (or 
Dirrih)  is  found  as  a  title  of  early  Sabtean  kings.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  the  LXX  readings  really  presen-e  either 
the  original  text  or  an  ancient  tradition  rosiiecting  its  meaning. 
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tamia  or  Aram-naharaim,  was  the  first  of  those 
oppressors  into  whose  hands  God  delivered  Israel 
for  their  apostasy  in  the  days  of  the  Judges 
(Jg  3*"^").  For  eight  years  they  were  in  bondage 
to  this  king,  till  they  were  delivered  by  Caleb's 
younger  brother  Othniel.  Of  Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing  more  is  known  directly,  and  his  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  on  the  monuments.  The 
country  over  which  he  ruled,  '  Aram  of  the  Two 
Rivers,'  was  in  all  probability  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboras,  the  last 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Great  River.  (See  Aram- 
naharaim  in  art.  Aram,  p.  ISS''.)  Its  two  cities 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Uaran  (Gn  28'**)  and 
Pethor  (Dt  23*,  Nu  22*).  It  is  known  as  Nahrina  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  Nahrima  in  the  Tel 
el-Amarna  tablets,  the  native  name  of  its  people 
being  Mitanni.  Sayce  (the  soundness  of  whose 
argument,  however,  is  denied  by  Moore  and 
Driver)  finds  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  notice  of  Cushan-rishathaim  in  Jg  and  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  m.  '  The  eight 
years,  he  says,  '  during  which  the  king  of  Aram- 
naharaim  oppressed  Israel  would  exactly  agree 
with  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Libyan  attack  upon  Egypt  and  the  campaign 
of  the  Pharaoh  against  Syria.  We  know  from 
the  Egyptian  records  that  Mitanni  of  Aram- 
naharaim  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  we 
also  know  from  them  that  the  king  of  Mitanni 
was  not  among  those  who  actually  marched  into 
the  Delta.  He  participated  in  the  southward  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  north,  and  nevertheless 
lingered  on  the  way.  What  is  more  probable 
than  that  he  again  sought  to  secure  that  dominion 
in  Canaan  which  had  belonged  to  some  of  his 
predecessors  ? '    See  further  Othxiel. 

LiTKRATUSE. — Moore,  Judge*,  pp.  84-89;  Driver,  CvnUmp. 
Rev.  (1894X  P-  *20fif. ;  Sayce,  HCM,  pp.  297-304. 

T.  NiCOL. 

CUSHI,  CUSHITE  (T'a,  'sJ^sri).— The  word  occurs 
with  the  article  in  Nu  12^  2  S  IS^i ;  without  the 
article  in  Jer  36",  Zeph  1^.  1.  With  the  article  it 
is  probably  merely  an  expression  of  nationality, 
'  the  Cushite '  (see  CusH).  That  in  both  instances 
it  M-as  a  sufficient  designation  of  the  person  in 
question,  seems  to  show  that  there  were  but  few 
Cushites  among  the  Israelites.  In  both,  the  foreign 
character  of  the  person  intended  is  indicated  by 
the  narrative.  It  was  looked  ujxtn  as  a  disgrace 
that  Moses  should  have  married  a  Cushite.  In 
2  S  18*^  the  stranger  is  unacquainted  with  the 
short-cut  made  use  of  by  Ahimaaz.  2.  Without  the 
article  the  word  is  used  merely  as  a  proper  name. 
It  is  borne  by  (1)  the  great-grandfather  of  Jehudi, 
the  latter  one  of  Jehoiakim's  courtiers  (Jer  36") ; 
(2)  the  father  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph  1^). 

F.  H.  Woods. 

CUSTOM  {Ti\o^,  Mt  17-^,  Ro  13^,  comp.  1  Mac 
1031  iisj)^  toll,  tax  upon  goods,  generally  aawa/orcm, 
as  distinguished  from  /c^vcros  and  ^poj,  tribute, 
an  annual  tax  on  houses,  lands,  and  persons. 
Custom  ordinarily  went  into  the  treasury  of  the 
native  government.  Thus  in  Palestine  the  Herods 
in  Galilee  and  Peraea  received  the  custom,  whereas  j 
in  Judsea  it  was  paid  to  the  procurator  for  behoof 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  custom  (reXoj) 
was  collected  bv  the  tax-gatherer  (rektbviii).  For 
full  details  see  f*CBLiCA>f  and  Taxes. 

J.  Macphersox. 

CUTH,  CUTHAH  [rr^Tt,  ma ;  B  Xowea,  XoOe ; 
A  Xovd). — One  of  the  cities  from  which  Sargon 
brought  colonists  to  take  the  place  of  the  Israelites 
whom  he  had  deported  from  Samaria,  B.C.  722 
(2  K  17=^  **).  These  colonists  intermingled  with 
the  Israelite  inhabitants  who  were  left  by  Sar- 
gon ;  and  their  descendants,  the  Samaritans,  were 
in  consequence   termed  by  the    Jews    Cuthaeans 


(crnu).  According  to  the  old  Arabic  geoOTaphers, 
Cnthah  was  situated  not  far  from  Babylon,  and 
there  seem  to  have  been  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  close  to  each  other  (de  Sacy,  Chrest.  Arab. 
i.  331).  This  view  as  to  the  8it«  of  Cuthah  is 
borne  out  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  from  which 
we  learn  that  Kuti  (or  Kutu)  was  a  city  of 
Middle-Babylonia.  It  has  now  been  identified 
with  the  modem  Tell-Ibr&hvm,  N.E.  of  Babylon, 
where  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  (cf.  v.*) 
have  been  discovered  (see  Schrader,  COT,  i.  270  f.). 
Cuthah  has  also  been  identified  as  the  name 
of  a  country  near  Kurdistan,  possibly  =  Ur 
Kasdim  (Gn  ll^i)— Neubauer,  Geogr.  p.  379  ;  while 
others  consider  '  Cutheans '  to  be  another  form  of 
'  Cossaeans,'  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince Jutipa,  the  modem  KhtLzistan,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  J.  F.  Stexnixg. 

CUTHA  (A  KovOd,  B  om.,  AV  Contha),  1  Es  5^. 
— His  sons  were  among  the  t«mple  servants  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Neh.  The  name  mav  be  taken  from  the  Babylonian 
town  Cuthah  or  Cuth  (2  K  17=^  ^). 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.— i.  In  the  legisla- 
tion of  Dt  (D)  and  in  the  corpus  known  as  the 
'Law  of  Holiness'  (H),  the  Hebrews  are  for- 
bidden to  'cut  themselves'  (rniinn  k'?  Dt  14^)  or 
to  '  make  any  cutting '  (lit.  an  incision  sn?'  Lv  19*, 
na-i^  Lv  2lV  LXX  iyrofiis)  in  their  flesh  '  for  the 
dead.'  The  prohibition  in  question  is  aimed  at 
one  of  the  most  widely-spread  token-s  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  relatives  or  friends.  To  scratch  and 
beat  one's  self  to  the  efl'usion  of  blood,  nay,  to 
gash  and  hack  one's  self  of  set  purpose,  may  be 
said  to  be  an  all  but  universal  custom  among  un- 
civilized and  semi-civilized  races  at  the  present 
day.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to  such  well-known 
works  as  Waltz's  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker 
(passim),  and  H.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology, 
3rd  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  1638".,  277,  292,  etc.  (see  also 
authorities  named  at  the  close  of  this  art. ).  The 
prevalence  of  the  custom  is  equally  attested  for 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians 
being  the  most  notable  exception  (Herod,  ok.  iL 
61,  85;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  [1854]  vol.  ii.  p.  374). 
Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  of  his 
time  on  the  death  of  their  king  '  cut  oft'  their  ears, 
shear  their  hair,  and  make  incisions  all  over  (Te/xTd/t- 
votnai)  their  arms'  (iv.  71).  Xenophon  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  Armenians  and  Assyrians 
(Cyrop.  iiL  1.  13).  The  legislation  of  Solon,  ace.  to 
Plntsmih,  forbade  the  women  of  Athens  to  beat 
themselves  to  the  effusion  of  blood  (d/ii-xAj  kotto- 
fjjywf  .  .  .  d<f>€i\ev,  Sol.  21),  and  the  same  is  affirmed 
of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ( '  mulieres  genas 
ne  radunto' — quoted  by  Cicero,  de  Leg.  iL  23). 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  further,  the  practice 
forbidden  at  Athens  and  Rome  was  associated, 
as  it  was  among  the  Heb.  (see  below),  with  the 
cutting  off"  of  the  hair  (Kit&b  al-Aghdni,  xiv.  101, 
28 — this  and  other  reff".  in  Wellh.  Skizzen,  iiL 
16*3  f . ).  Thus  the  poet  Lebld  'says  to  his  daughters. 
When  I  die,  do  not  scratch  your  faces  or  shave  off 
your  hair,'  xxi.  4  [ed.  Huber  and  Brockelmann].* 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  custom  of  making 
cuttings  in  the  flesh  among  the  Hebrews  is  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  orig.  reading  in  Hos  7"  (see  RVm), 
where  several  MSS  (see  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lectt. 
Vet.  Test,  in  loc.)  have  n-nan',  which  was  also 
the  reading  of  the  Greek  translators  (/caraW/t- 
vovrai).  It  was  widely  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  not  only  among  his  countrymen  of 
the  South  (16^)  and  those  of  the  central  highlands 

*  Quoted  by  Driver,  Comm.  on  Deut  14i,  p.  156,  from  a  IfS 
note  of  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Smith. 
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(41*),  but  also  among  the  nei<,'hlK)urinK  I'hili.stines 
(47'),  and  Moabites  '  upon  all  the  hiiiuls  shall  be 
cuttings'  rt-na  48".  The  passages  cited,  taken  along 
with  the  abundant  evidence  for  the  usually  associ- 
ated practice  of  shaving^the  head  (Am  8'**,  Is  3-* 
15"-"22'^  Mic  1",  Jer  48=*',  Ezk  V%  clearly  prove  that 
the  customs  in  question  were  universally  practised 
by  the  He])rew8  in  pre-exilic  times.  And  further, 
the  remarkable  phraseology  of  Is  22'^  '  J"  called  to 
weeping  and  to  mourning  and  to  baldness'  (with 
which  cf.  Mic  1'"),  seems  to  show  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  D  was  unknown  in  the  age  of  Hezekiali. 
The  attitude  of  this  cotle  to  both  the  above-men- 
tioned practices  is  very  decided  :  '  Ye  shall  not  cut 
yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
eyes  for  the  deatl '  (Dt  14^).  H,  incorporated  in 
the  priestly  legislation  of  P,  re-states  the  pro- 
hibition in  more  technical  lanfjuage,  both  for  the 
people  generally  (Lv  \9'^)  and  dfortioH  for  the 
priests  in  particular  ('2P). 

ii.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the  raison  d'etre  of 
these  prohibitions  we  find  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  We  may,  however,  at  once  set  aside 
as  entirely  inadequate  the  view  that  their  purpose 
was  to  restrain  that  exuberance  of  emotion  which 
the  Hebrews  shared  Avith  other  Oriental  peoples  ;  in 
other  words,  to  prohibit  certain  extravagant  mani- 
festations of  grief  as  such.  To  say,  for  example, 
that  '  the  i)ractices  here  (Dt  14^)  named  seem  to  be 
forbidden  .  .  .  because  such  excesses  of  giief  would 
be  inconsistent  in  those  who  as  children  of  a 
heavenly  Father  had  prospects  beyond  this  world ' 
(Speaker's  Comm.  on  i)t  14'),  is  quite  unscientific, 
inasmuch  as  considerations  are  here  introduced 
altogether  foreign  to  this  stage  of  revelation. 
Nor  yet  is  it  sufficient  to  regard  these  prohibitions 
— for  we  must  remember  that  artificial  baldness 
and  tattooing  the  skin  (see  below)  stand  in  the 
same  category  with  the  more  drastic  cuttings  in  the 
flesh — as  privutrily  directed  against  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  human  body  which  is  God's  handi- 
work. It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  the  explana- 
tions just  adduced  have  a  certain  amount  of  force 
and  truth,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  reach  the  original 
significance  of  the  prohibitions  in  question. 

In  our  search  for  the  real  origin  of  the  latter,  two 
points  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  :  both  the  cuttings 
and  the  baldness  are  expressly  stated  to  be  '  for 
the  dead,'  and,  not  less  explicitly,  to  be  incom- 
patible with  Israel's  unique  relation  to  J",  a 
relation  at  once  of  sonship  (Dt  4P)  and  of  con- 
secration ("'?  cip  14^).  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  (I)  that  such  mutilations  of  the  body  as  are 
here  condemned  have  in  almost  all  countries 
formed  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  heathenism. 
And,  in  particular,  they  must  have  been  familiar 
enough  in  the  Pal.  of  those  days  where  such  self- 
infiicted  bloodshed  formed  part  of  the  everyday 
ritual  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (see  1  K  18^*,  the  only 
passage  not  already  cited  where  the  Heb.  Moid  has 
this  signification,  and  note  '  after  their  manner  '). 
(2)  Both  the  shedding  of  the  blood  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  hair  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  the  ritual  of  heathen 
burial  and  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  propitiat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Thus  (to  give  but 
a  single  example)  we  are  told  that  '  a  Samoan 
ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  "  beat- 
ing the  head  with  stones  till  the  blood  runs "  ; 
and  this  they  called  "an  offering  of  blood'  for 
the  dead '  (quoted  from  Turner's  Samoa  by  Spencer, 
Princip.  of  Social .  p.  166). 

In  view  of  the  facts  now  stated,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  Iwth  the  tokens  of  grief  pro- 
hibited by  the  Heb.  legislation  were  so  prohibited 
because  they  carried  with  them  associations  of  a 
character  incompatible  with  the  pure  religion  of  J". 
Whether  we  hold  with  Stade  and  others  that  a 


developed  ancestor-worship  was  practised  by  the 
primitive  Hebrews  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  gashing  of  the  body  and  the  shaving  of 
the  head  as  practised  by  the  Semitic  peoples  gener- 
ally must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  traced  to  the  desire 
to  propitiate  the  manes  of  the  departed,  and  '  to 
malce  an  enduring  covenant  with  the  dead  '  ( W.  R. 
Smith,  BS^  p.  305).  But  while  we  are  force<l  by 
the  evidence  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  practices  in  question,  we  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  any  such  animistic  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  contempor- 
aries of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  In  nothing  is  man- 
kind so  conservative  as  in  all  that  concerns  the 
resjicct  due  to  the  dead,  and  so,  to  the  spiritually- 
minded  at  least,  the  practices  prohibited  were  but 
the  wonted  outward  signs  of  excessive  grief.  All 
excesses,  then — so  we  conclude — such  as  making 
incisions  in  the  hand  (Jer  48*^)  or  other  part  of  the 
V>ody  to  the  ell'usion  of  blood,  and  shaving  the 
head  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  legislation  of  D  and  of  H,  not  merely  or 
even  chietiy  qud  excesses,  but  as  being  alike  in 
origin  and  association  unworthy  of  those  who  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  sons  ol  J". 

iii.  Under  the  head  of  '  cuttings  in  the  flesh '  falls 
to  be  considered  also  the  particular  practice  for- 
bidden in  Lv  lO^''  [Ye  shall  not]  '  print  any  marks 
(VPi^P  'It'^?)  I'XX  ypd/i/jLara  ffriKrd,  Vulg.  stigmata) 
uponyou.'  The  expression  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
ancient  and  widely-spread  custom  of  tattooing  or 
branding.  Which  of  these  two  modes  of  marking 
is  to  be  understood  here  it  is  imiwssible  to  say  with 
absolute  certainty,  the  verbal  stem,  vpyp,  having 
both  meanings  in  post-biblical  Heb.,  while  the  same 
ambiguity  attaches  to  (ttI^u  and  its  derivatives, 
ffTtyfjia,  etc.  In  favour  of  tattooing,  however,  the 
following  may  be  urged  :  (1)  the  exegetical  tradi- 
tion ;  liashi,  for  example,  explains  the  marks  in 
question  as  made  with  a  needle  ( Comm.  in  loc. ) ; 
(2)  the  probable  origin  of  the  custom,  as  advocated 
by  the  acute  author  of  US.  '  In  Lv  19'^,  where 
tattooing  is  condemned  as  a  heathenish  practice,  it 
is  immediately  associated  with  incisions  in  the 
flesh  made  in  mourning  or  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  this  suggests  that  in  their  ultimate  origin  the 
stignutta  are  nothing  more  than  the  permanent 
scars  of  punctures  made  to  draw  blood  for  a  cere- 
mony of  self-dedication  to  the  deity '  (j).  316,  note  1). 

The  best-known  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  practice  of  tattooing  or  makiii"  stigmata  in 
Syria  is  supplied  by  the  priests  of  '  the  Syrian 
goddess'  in  Lucian's  treatise  of  that  name,  who  were 
tattooed  on  wrist  and  neck  (ch.  50 — on  which  cf. 
the  classical  work  of  John  Spencer,  below).  Philo 
(De  Monarch,  i.)  refers  to  the  allied  practice  of 
branding,  familiar  to  us  in  the  case  of  slaves  and 
criminals,  as  practised  by  certain  misguided  idol- 
worshipjjers  in  his  own  time.  In  3  Mac,  also, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  is  represented  as  liavin^ 
the  contumacious  Jews  branded  with  the  ivy-leaf, 
the  symbol  of  Dionysus  (2-").  These  passages, 
then,  show  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  practice  to 
have  tattooed  or  branded  in  one's  Hesh  the  name  or 
symbol  of  the  deity  to  whom  one  was  specially 
devoted — a  practice  which  at  once  gives  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  interesting  pa.'<sage.  Is  44* 
(another  shall  mark  on  his  hand  'Yahweh's,'  cf. 
RVm,  also  Gal  6'^  arlytMara  'Irjaov).  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, we  may  add,  has  it  that  the  obscure  phra.se  of 
the  Chronicler  with  regard  to  Jehoiakim,  '  that 
which  was  found  in  him '  (2  Ch  36"*),  refers  to  his 
breach  of  the  command  in  Lv  19'-'"',  letters  having 
been  discovered  tattooed  on  his  ttesli,  presumably 
the  name  of  some  heathen  deity  (Midrash  Lcvit. 
Rabbn  19 — quoted  by  Strack,  Comm.  in  loc; 
Jerome,  Qumst.  Heb.  in  Paralipom.  I.e.). 
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Here,  then,  we  have  another  heathen  cnstom 
forbidden  to  the  worshippers  of  J" ;  and  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  its  unworthy  associations 
bein^  the  cause  of  its  prohibition — although  in 
itself  a  thing  indifferent  (Dillm.  Theol.  d.  A.T. 
p.  428)  —  strengthens  the  view  above  advanced 
as  to  the  historical  raison  d'etre  of  the  ancient 
custom,  here  (Lv  9^*»)  forbidden  along  with  it,  as 
alike  incompatible  with  whole-hearted  loyalty 
to  J". 

LiTERATrRK.  —  Martin  Geier,  Oe  Ehrceorum  Luetu  (ed.  3, 
1683),  and  (esp.  for  the  ^vjmata)  John  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr. 
(ed.  2, 1686)  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  Lex  contra  carnis  incituram  lata 
and  cap.  xiv.  Lex  stigmata  prohibens;  Knobel-Dillmann,£xo<fu«- 
LecitUnt*  on  Lv  19®* ;  Driver,  Deut.  on  14i ;  Lightfoot,  Gal.  on 
617 ;  w.  B.  Smith,  RS,  Lect.  is.  ;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  naeh  d. 
rode,  1S92,  Kap.  L  §§  3,  5  ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  }  23  ;  Nowack, 
Ileb.  Arch.  i.  §  33.  See  also  the  works  of  Waitz  and  H.  Spencer 
(mentioned  aboveX  and  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  for  the  customs 
bt  savage  tribes.  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

CTAMON  (Kvafiuy),  Jth  7*.— The  same  as  JOK- 
NEAM,  which  see. 

CYMBAL See  Music. 

CYPRESS  (inn  tirzdh,  ilex).— As  in  the  case  of 
the  box  tree  (teashshiir),  there  is  nothing  in  the 
philology  to  indicate  what  tree  is  signified.  The 
root,  which  is  obsolete  in  Heb.,  signifies  in  Arab, 
to  be  strong  or  hard.  The  tree  is  mentioned  (Is 
44^*)  in  connexion  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak.  It 
might  be  any  of  the  numerous  coniferous  or  cupu- 
liferous  trees  of  Bible  lands,  but  there  is  no  means 
of  telling  which.  The  LXX  gives  us  no  help,  the 
sentence  being  confused,  and  not  atr.  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  cypress,  Cupressiis  sempercirens,  L. ,  is  abund- 
ant, and  suitable  as  to  hardness,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  that  it  is  intended.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  Cupressus  sempervirens  is  the  Jir. 
See  Fir.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  transliterate,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
algiim  and  almug,  and  call  the  tree  tirzak. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CYPRUS  lies  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Levant 
(34=  33'— 35=  41'  N.  lat.,  32'  17'— 34=  36'  E.  long.), 
between  the  convergent  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Syria. 
On  its  N.  coast  Cape  Kormakiti  is  only  46  Eng.  miles 
from  Cape  Anamur,  in  Cilicia,  and  its  E.  extremity. 
Cape  Andrea,  only  60  (miles)  from  Latakia  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  Consequently,  the  whole  line  of  the 
Cilician  coast  is  easily  visible  from  the  sea-level  in 
C,  and  vice  versd,  while  the  Lebanon  can  be  seen 
at  sunrise  even  from  Stavroviini  near  Lamaka 
(2260  ft.).*  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Gata 
to  Cape  Kormakiti,  is  60  Eng.  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme length,  from  Cape  Drepano  to  Cape  Andrea, 
is  145 ;  but  the  latt«r  includes  the  Karpass  pro- 
montory, which,  though  45  miles  long,  is  nowhere 
more  than  10  miles  across.  The  nearly  straight 
N.  coast  from  Cape  Kormakiti  to  Cape  Andrea 
measures  about  100  miles.  The  area  of  C.  is  3707 
square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  Norfolk  and 
Suflblk  ;  it  is  larger  than  Corsica  or  Crete,  but 
smaller  than  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 

C.  consists  of  two  mountain  masses,  separated  by 
a  broad  low-lying  plain  :  (1)  The  S.W.  half  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  a  range  composed  of  crystal- 
line and  metalliferous  rocks,  which  in  its  western 
and  highest  section  is  called  Troodos  (6406  ft.),  and 
is  continued  through  Madhari  (5305  ft.),  Papiitsa 
(5124  ft.),  and  the  Makhaera  range  (4674  ft.)  to  the 
almost  isolated  Stavrovuni  (2260  ft.),  about  12 
miles  from  Lamaka.  The  same  rocks  reappear  in 
the  plateau  of  limestone  and  gypsum  beds  between 
Lamaka  and  Famagiista,  but  never  rise  to  more 
than    300  ft.     (2)    The    Messaoria    or   'midland' 

*  Cf.  Is  231,  where  the  homeward-bound  merchantmen  first 
see  the  smoke  of  burning  Tj-re  from  their  last  anchorage  at 
Kition  :  '  from  the  land  of  Eittim  it  is  revealed  to  them.' 


plain  extends  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  side  of 
Alakhaera  from  the  Bay  of  M6rphu  to  that  of 
Famagusta.  A  very  low  watershed  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Serak'his,  flowing  towards  Morphu, 
from  that  of  the  Pedias  (lleSiajos)  and  Yalias,  which 
rise  from  the  N.  side  of  Makhaera  and  reach  the 
sea  at  Salamis  through  extensive  marshes.  (3)  The 
N.  range  is  a  straight,  narrow,  and  abrupt  ridge 
of  the  Anatolian  limestone,  and  extends  100  miles 
from  Cape  Kormakiti  to  Cape  Andrea.  Its  highest 
peak  is  Buttavento  (3135  ft.),  crowned  by  a  Byzan- 
tine fortress.  H.  Elias  or  Komos  (31(J6  ft.)  and 
Trypa  Vunb  (3085  ft.)  are  conspicuous  peaks  in  the 
West.  Pentedaktylo,  farther  E.,  rises  to  2405  ft., 
and  Olymbos  to  2431  ft^;  but  in  the  Karpass  nothing 
is  higher  than  Sina  Uros  (2380  ft.),  close  to  the 
fortress  of  Kantara  (161  ft.).  Pambulos,  near 
Bhizokarpaso,  reaches  only  1 194  ft.  The  northern 
coastland  E.  and  W.  of  Kerynia  is  narrow,  but 
well  watered  and  very  fertile. 

The  only  accurate  map  of  C.  is  the  Government 
Trigonometrical  Survey  (Stanford,  1885),  incorpor- 
ated in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Admiralty 
Chart  of  Cypms  (No.  2074). 

The  principal  resources  of  C.  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times  were  copper  and  timber.  The 
former,  which  in  fact  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
the  island,  was  worked  in  great  abundance  on  the 
N.  side  of  Troodos  and  Makhaera,  from  Limni  near 
the  Bay  of  Khrysokhu,  to  Frangissa  (Tamassbs) 
and  Lithrodonda ;  and  in  less  quantity  near  Tremi- 
thusha  (Tremithus).  The  principal  centres  of 
export  were  Soloi  ( Kara vostasi)  and  Marion  (Poli 
dis  Khrysokhu).  The  supply  was  finally  exhausted 
some  time  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Iron  was  worked 
from  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  onwards  in  the  country 
about  Makhaera,  though  it  never  rivalled  copper 
in  commercial  importance.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  says 
that  only  inferior  qualities  were  worked  in  his 
time.  Aluch  glass  was  made  in  Roman  times  at 
Tama.ssos  and  elsewhere  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  193). 

The  forests  of  C.  had  not  wholly  disappeared 
even  in  imperial  times,  though  they  were  already 
very  much  reduced  in  area  by  the  continuous 
export  of  timber  (Strabo,  xiv.  5).  The  cypress  (AV 
'fir')  or  Karamanian  pine  is  the  principal  forest 
tree ;  and  the  juniper  (?,  the  '  cypress '  [tirzaK] 
ofIs44^^)  probably  formerly  attained  great  size 
in  C,  and  still  grows  freely  between  Lamaka  and 
Famagusta.  Besides  these,  C.  has  always  pro- 
duced much  wine  and  oil ;  and  carobs,  anise,  and 
madder  are  considerable  crops.  It  grew  enough 
corn  for  its  own  population  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  5),  and  exports  it  now.  Ladanum 
and  resin  were  exported  under  the  Roman  Empire 
(Pliny,  xU.  74,  xiv.  123,  xxiv.  34).  Both  Pliny 
(xxvii.  23.  58.  121,  etc.)  and  Strabo  (iii.  15)  record 
the  occurrence  of  precious  stones  ;  and  the  former, 
mines  of  alum  and  gypsum  (xxxvi.  183).  Salt  is 
made  in  lagoons  near  Lamaka  (Kition),  and  Pliny 
records  the  manufacture  here  (xxxi.  75)  and  at 
Salamis  (xxxi.  84). 

History. — The  copper  and  the  timber  of  C,  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasted,  gave  the  island  an  im- 
portance in  commerce  and  civilization  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Bronze  Age  Cyprus  maintained  a  large  population 
and  an  art  and  culture  distinct  and  in  many  respects 
highly  developed,  and  exported  copper  to  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  probably  to  Egypt,  to  the  farther  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to  Central  Europe.  The 
influence  also  of  Cypriote  pottery  was  felt  in  Syria, 
and  widely  in  Asia  Minor ;  some  of  the  finer 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  South  Pales- 
tine, Thera,  Athens,  and  the  Troad. 

C.  was  invaded  by  Tahutmes  III.  of  the  18th 
dynasty  of  Egypt  (B.C.  1503-1449\  and  appears  to 
have  remained  tributary  to  Egypt  for  some  time. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  Maspero  and  others  that 
the  Keftiu  (cf.  OT  'Oaphtor')  include  the  in- 
habitants of  C. ;  but  the  usual  Egyp.  name  for  C. 
iH  Asi  (Flinders  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  ii.  118.  124). 

The  next  period  of  Cypriote  art  and  civilization 
is  of  great  importance,  but  very  obscure.  Myce- 
noean  settlements  have  been  found  on  a  number  of 
sites,  and  the  contact  with  their  higher  art  and 
culture  brought  about  a  profound  change  in  that  of 
Cyprus.  About  the  same  time  the  abundant  deposits 
of  iron  began  to  be  worked,  at  first  for  ornaments, 
but  very  soon  for  weapons  and  tools.  Greek  tradi- 
tion asserted  a  very  early  colonization  of  C,  and 
esp.  of  Kurion  and  Salamis,  both  of  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  Mycenaean  centres ;  and  tradi- 
tion is  conlirmed  by  the  primitive  '  iEolic '  dialect 
of  Greek  which  was  spoken,  and  the  peculiar 
syllabic  script,  which  was  not  displaced  by  the 
Greek  alphabet  until  the  4th  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Phcen.  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  C.  of 
the  9th  cent,  and  onwards,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  culture  of  the  Syrian  coast  had 
influence  in  C.  even  earlier.  The  natural  centre  of 
Phcen.  influence  was  Kition  (mod.  Lamaka),  but 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled  side 
by  side  all  over  the  island.  Kition  (and  perhaps 
Ail  C. )  appears  to  have  been  irregularly  tributary 
to  Tyre  in  the  10th  to  8th  cent.  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  I.  18  ; 
Ant.  VIII.  V.  3,  X.  xiv.).  Consequently,  C.  was 
involved  in  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  in  709  by 
Sargon,  an  important  inscription  of  whom  has  been 
found  at  Kition  (Berlin  Museum).  Later,  Esar- 
haddon  and  Assurbanipal  record  tribute  received 
from  twelve  kings  of  C. ,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
bear  Greek  names,  Avliile  the  island  itself  appears 
as  Javnan  ('  Ionian  '). 

About  560  C.  was  conquered  and  attached  to 
Egypt  by  Amasis  (Hd.  ii.  182),  and  on  his  fall  in 
525  passed,  with  Egypt,  to  Cambyses  of  Persia 
(id.  m..  19.  21).  In  501  the  Greeks  of  C,  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  of  Ionia,  rebelled  against  Persia(if^. 
v.  105  f . ),  but  in  so  mixed  a  population  united  effort 
was  impracticable  ;  the  revolt  was  soon  put  down, 
and  in  480  C.  furnished  150  ships  to  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  [id.  vii.  90).  During  the  5th  cent.  C.  re- 
mained under  Persia,  in  spite  of  Cimon's  repeated 
attempts  to  attach  it  to  the  Athenian  League  ;  but 
a  brisk  copper  trade  was  maintained  with  Athens, 
which  sent  fine  pottery  and  bronze  work  in  return. 
Early  in  the  4th  cent.  Evagoras  succeeded  in 
making  Salamis  the  leading  state  in  C. ,  and  in  387 
openly  revolted  from  Persia.  But  the  Phoenician 
interest  was  wholly  against  him  ;  the  Greeks,  as 
usual,  were  divided,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  however,  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  all  the  states  of  C.  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  efficient  help  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
from  their  fleets,  and  supplies  of  timber.  At  his 
death  (323)  C.  fell,  with  Egypt,  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  but  was  seized  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
after  a  desperate  sea-fight  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  759-701) 
and  vigorous  siege  of  Salamis.  In  295,  however, 
Ptolemy  reconquered  the  island,  which  long  re- 
mained closely  attached  to  Egypt.  It  is  under 
this  regime  that  we  first  hear  of  Jewish  settlers  in 
C.  (1  Mac  15'-^).  It  was  for  a  few  years  (B.C.  107- 
89)  a  separate  but  dependent  kingdom  under 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  but  in  B.C.  58  Mas  annexed  by 
Rome,  as  security  for  financial  loans  to  the  bank- 
rupt Ptolemy  Auletes.  After  reorganization  by 
M.  Cato  it  was  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  but  was  made  a  separate  province  by 
Augustus  after  Actium.  As  long  as  serious  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  East,  the  new  pro- 
vince, with  its  neighbours,  remained  imperial,  and 
was  governed  by  a  proprietor  (Dio.  Cass.  liii.  12 ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  683  [<coi  vvv']).  No  monuments  remain  of 
this  period.     But  very  soon  afterwards  C.   was 


transferred  to  the  Senate  (Dio.  Cass.  liii.  12.  liv.  4); 
consequently,  Ac  13'  is  strictly  accurate  in  describ- 
ing Sergius  I'aulus  as  proconsul  [ivOinraTo^)  in  A.D. 
46.  Of  this  Sergius  Paulus  no  coins  are  known, 
but  an  inscription  exists  at  Karavostasi,  which  is 
dated  iirl  \\aii\ov  [ivOv]  vdrov  ( Hogarth,  Devia  Cypria 
p.  114).  Several  other  names  of  proconsuls  are 
known,  e.^.  Julius  Cordus,  CIG  2631,  L.  Annius 
Bassus,  his  successor,  A.D.  52,  CIG  2632  (quoted 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  187).  See  Hogarth, 
Devia  Cypria,  Appx.,  for  a  complete  list. 

The  seat  of  government  was  at  Paphos  (wh.  see), 
which  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  priest- 
king,  deposed  in  B.C.  58,  and  was  most  easily 
accessible  from  the  west,  though  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in 
the  island,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Syrian 
coast.  Paphos  was  connected  with  Salamis  by  two 
roads — one  inland  and  north  of  Tr6odos,  vid  Soloi, 
Tamassos,  andTremithus,  about  four  days'  journey ; 
the  other  easier,  and  along  the  south  coast,  vi& 
Kurion,  Amathus,  and  Kition,  about  three  days.* 
Neither  of  these  was  a  Roman  military  road,  but 
both  followed  well-worn  native  tracks. 

Jews  appear  to  have  settled  in  C.  in  large  numbers 
under  the  Ptolemaic  regime,  and  probably  more 
were  attracted  thither  under  the  early  Empire  by 
the  fact  that  Herod  the  Great  farmed  the  Cypriote 
copper  mines  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  iv.  5,  cf.  xix.  26,  28). 
They  seem  to  have  had  more  than  one  synagogue 
in  Salamis  (Ac  13^). 

The  dispersion  after  the  death  of  Stephen  carried 
Christians  as  far  as  Cyprus  (Ac  IP*),  and  shortly 
afterwards  Cypriotes  were  preaching  in  Antiocn 
(Ac  11^").  Oi  Cypriote  Christians,  two  are  known 
by  name :  Mnason,  '  an  original  convert '  (ipxa-w 
fMdrjT-qs,  Ac  211"),  and  Joseph  the  Levite,  sumamed 
Barnabas,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
(Ac  4^). 

In  A.D.  117  the  Jews  of  C.  revolted,  massacred 
240,000  pagans,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
Salamis.  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  suppressed 
the  disorder,  and  expelled  aU  Jews  from  Cyprus 
(Milman,  iii.  Ill,  112). 

The  Christian  Church  of  C.  was  divided  into  thir- 
teen bishoprics ;  in  the  4th  cent. ,  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  discovery  at  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  tomb  of  Barnabas,  it 
was  made  autonomous,  and  the  Patriarch  has  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  right  to  sign  his  name  in  red  ink. 
The  Council  of  C.  in  401  was  summoned,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  pro- 
hibit the  reading  of  the  works  of  Origen. 

The  word  '  Cyprus '  does  not  occur  in  OT,  but  the 
island  and  the  town  Kition  are  frequently  alluded 
to  as  '  Kittim,'  which  is  identified  with  Cyprus  by 
Jos.  {Ant.  I.  vi.  1),  XiOifJ-a  .  .  .  K&n-po^  aiT-r}  vDv 
KaXfirai  (cf.  Epiph.  J£(Br.  xxx.  25).     See  KiTTIM. 

Literature. — (A)  Miscellaneous  :  Cobham,  An  Attempt  at  a 
Bibliography  of  Cyprus,  Nicosia  (3rd  ed.),  1894  (exhaustive) ; 
Engel,  Kppros,  Berlin,  1841,  3  vols. ;  Ungeru.  Kotschy,  Die  In*el 
Cypem,  Vienna,  1865-66;  Oberhummer,  Aus  Cypern,  Berlin, 
1890-92,  Studien  iur  alien  Geographie  von  Cypem,  Munich,  1891 ; 
A.  Sakellarios,  T«  Ki/t/)i«*«,  Athens,  1890-91,  2  vols.  («) 
Antiquities  :  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Uist.  deCArt  dims  VAiMquite 
(voL  iii.  Phoenicia  and  Cyprm),  Paris,  1885  (KT.  London,  1885) ; 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,    Kypros,  Berlin,  1892,  4to,  2  vols,  (many 

Elates) ;  and  the  papers  of  de  Mas  Latrie,  L.  Boss,  R.  H.  Lang, 
.  P.  and  A.  P.  di  Cesnola,  and  G.  Colonna  Ceccaldi ;  cf .  historical 
sketch  in  Heuzey,  Les  Figurines  de  Terre  Cuite  du  Louvre, 
Paris,  1891 ;  Myres  and  O.-Kichter,  Cyprus  Musevm  Catalogue, 
Oxford,  1897.  J.  L.  MVRES. 

CYRENE  {Kvp-fivT)),  the  chief  city  in  Libya  in  N. 
Africa,   about    half-way    between   Carthage   and 

•  The  Peutinger  Table  gives  («)  Paphos— n—Paluephato 
(Paltepaphos)  —  xxii —  Curio  —  xvi  —  Amathus  —  xxiiii  —  Cito  — 
[xxiiil— Salamina  :  (xcvi  in  all).  C'^)  Paphos— xxiii—Solo»— 
xxix— Tamiso — xxiiii  —  Thremitus — xviii— Cito — [xxiii] — Sala- 
mina :  (cxvi  in  all). 
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Alexandria,  was  the  capital  of  a  small  province 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Tripoli.  Although 
in  Africa,  it  was  a  Greek  city,  dating  from  B.C.  631. 
It  was  famous  for  its  beauty  of  situation,  its 
commerce,  and  its  culture.  Alexander  the  Great 
granted  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  it  to  Jews 
on  equal  terms  with  Greeks,  and  it  became  an 
important  centre  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  the 
fourth  of  the  population  being  Jewish  according 
to  Josephus.  In  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Psam- 
mitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  off  many  Jews 
and  settled  them  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  C, 
while  one  of  the  Ptolemies  transported  100,000 
Jews  to  Pentapolis  in  the  same  district.  Like 
other  communities  of  the  Hel.  Jews,  the  Cyrenians 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own  in  Jerus.,  and  seem 
to  have  been  more  Jewish  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves (Ac  6').  There  were  Cyrenians  among  the 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  they  were  associ- 
ated with  the  great  forward  movement  of  preach- 
ing it  for  the  first  time  to  the  Gentiles  (Ac  IP®-^). 

Lucius  of  C.  (Ac  13^)  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  his  native  district.  Tradi- 
tion also  connects  bt.  Mark  with  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
An  interesting  speculation  gathers  round  the  name 
of  Simon  of  C.  (Mt  27^-).  He  is  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  evidently  well 
known  to  Mark's  readers  (Mk  15^) ;  while  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  refers  to  one  Rufus  as 
holding  an  honourable  position  among  the  brethren 
there,  '  Salute  Rufus,  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  mine '  (Ro  16'*).  From  this  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  while  St.  Paul  was  studying  at 
Jerus.  he  enjoyed  the  motherly  care  of  Simon's  wife. 

Aft«r  Alexatider's  death,  the  district  of  which 
C.  was  capital  became  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 
Under  the  Rom.  rule  it  was  called  Cyrenaica,  and 
was  politically  connected  with  Crete.  In  the  4th 
cent,  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Sarac«ns,  and 
is  now  desolate. 

Cyrenian  (Ki'/»7;'aros).— Two  Cyrenians  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture :  Simon  who  bore  our  Lord's  cross 
(Mt  27*-),  and  Lucius  a  Christian  teacher  (Ac  13^). 

W.  MuiR. 

CYRENIUS.— See  QuiRixius. 

CYRUS  (ania,  KOpot). — The  name  of  Cyros  is 
written  Kuras  in  Bab.  cuneiform,  Knrush  in  Old 
Persian.  Ctesias  stated  on  the  authority  of  Pary- 
satis,  the  wife  of  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  that 
her  younger  son  was  named  Cyrus  from  the  sun, 
as  '  the  Persians  call  the  sun  Kvpos '  (Epit.  Phot. 
80;  Plut.  Artax.  1).  In  Zend,  however,  the  'sun' 
is  hitxire,  which  could  not  take  the  form  KOpos  in 
Old  Persian,  though  in  modem  Persian  it  is  khur, 
and  in  certain  Aram,  dialects  of  the  Pamir  it  is 
khir  and  kher.  According  to  Strabo  (xv.  3),  the 
original  name  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates,  his  later 
name  being  adopted  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  fact  that  his  grand- 
father's name  was  also  Cyrus. 

The  classical  writers  nave  given  contradictory 
accounts  of  his  birth  and  rise  to  power.  Herodotus 
(L  95)  says  that  he  knew  of  three  accounts  different 
from  the  one  he  himself  adopted,  which  was  that 
Cyrus  was  the  son  of  a  Persian  nobleman  named 
Cambyses  and  Mandang,  a  daughter  of  the  Median 
king  Astyages,  who  had  caused  her  to  marry 
beneath  fier  station  in  consequence  of  a  dream 
which  the  magi  interpreted  as  predicting  danger  to 
himself  from  her  son.  A  second  dream  induced 
Mm  to  order  his  relative  Harpagus  to  kill  the  child. 
Harpagus  gave  it  to  the  herdsman  ilithridates  to 
expose,  but  he  and  his  wife  Spako  brought  it  up  as 
their  ovs-n.  Subsequently  Cyrus  was  reco^ized  by 
Astyages,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  the 
magi,  sent  him  back  to  his  parents,  but  punished 


Harpagus  by  giving  him  the  mutilated  limbs  of  his 
own  son  to  eat.  Harpagus  therefore  persuaded 
Cyrus  to  lead  the  Persians  into  revolt ;  after  which 
the  infatuated  Astyages  appointed  him  the  general 
of  the  Median  army.  The  result  was  an  easy 
victory  on  the  part  of  Cyrus ;  Astyages,  however, 
impaled  the  ma«i  who  had  adNTsed  him  to  let  his 
adversary  go,  raised  another  army,  and  himself  led 
it  into  the  field.  But  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
though  his  life  was  spared,  and  Cyrus  became  king 
of  Media  as  well  as  of  Persia. 

Xenophon,  in  the  romance  of  the  Cyropcedia, 
gives  a  wholly  different  account.  He  makes 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia. 
Cyrus  is  educated  first  in  Persia  and  then  by  his 
grandfather  Astyages ;  and  when  the  latter  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  acts  as  his 
general,  subduing  the  Lydians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  nations,  and  finally  succeeding  him  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  His  first  ^-ictory  over  the 
Babylonians  was  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
when  Evil-Merodach  wantonly  invaded  ^ledia ;  the 
second  when  he  was  forty,  when  Neriglissar,  the  ally 
of  Croesus  of  Lydia,  attacked  Cyaxares.  His  final 
conquest  of  Babylonia  took  place  before  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Media. 

jSicolaus  of  Damascus  (vii.  fr.  66)  asserts  that 
Cyrus  was  the  son  of  a  Mardian  bandit  named 
Atradates,  whose  wife  Argost^  tended  goats.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  servant  in  the  palace  of 
Astyages.  Here  he  was  adopted  by  Artembares, 
the  cupbearer,  and  recommended  to  Astyages, 
who  raised  him  to  power  and  wealth.  Cynis  now- 
made  his  father  Atradates  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
urged  by  a  '  Chaldaean '  began  to  plot  against 
Astyages,  with  the  help  ot  OEbares  a  Persian. 
Eventually,  after  obtainmg  leave  to  \TLsit  Persia, 
where  everything  had  been  prepared  for  a  revolt, 
he  defeated  at  Hyrba  the  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  him.  In  a  battle  before  Pasar^adse, 
however,  he  and  his  general  CEbares  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  and  his  father  was  captured  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  The  Persians  now  tied  to  the 
precipitous  mountain-peak  where  Cyrus  had  been 
reared,  and  there,  excited  by  the  taunts  of  their 
wives,  they  utterly  overthrew  their  Median  assail- 
ants and  aestroyea  the  kingdom  of  Astyages. 

Ctesias  calls  Astyages  AStyigas,  and  states  that 
after  his  defeat  by  Cyrus  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  where 
he  was  concealed  in  the  palace  by  his  daughter 
Amytis  and  her  husband  Spitamas,  whom  Cvrus 
ordered  to  be  tortured,  along  Mith  their  children 
Spitakes  and  ^legabemes,  to  make  them  confess 
where  he  was.  Astvages  was  put  into  fetters  by 
OEbares,  but  released  "by  Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis 
after  putting  her  husband  to  death. 

AU  these  versions  have  been  sho^vn  to  be  unhis- 
torical  by  contemporaneous  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
The  most  important  of  these  are — (1)  a  cylinder 
inscription  of  jsabonidns,  the  last  king  of  the  Bab. 
empire,  from  Abu  Habba  (Sippara) ;  (2)  an  annal- 
istic  tablet  written  shortly  alter  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  by  Cyrus ;  (3)  a  proclamation  of  Cyrus  of 
the  same  date. 

The  inscription  of  Nabonidus  was  composed  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  in  B.C.  549. 
Nabonidus  calls  Astyages  (Istuvigu)  king  of  the 
Manda  or  'Nomads,'  whom  the  Assyr.  texts  identify 
with  the  Gimirrd  or  Cimmerians.  He  states  that 
the  temple  of  the  moon-god  at  Harran  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Manda,  but  that  Merodach  had 
ordered  him  in  a  dream  to  restore  it,  assuring  him 
that  within  three  years  '  Cyrus  the  king  of  Anzan, 
their  little  servant,  with  his  small  army,  shall 
overthrow  the  widespread  people  of  the  Manda ; 
IstuA-igu,  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  Manda,  he 
shall  capture,  and  bring  hrm  a  prisoner  to  his  own 
1  country-.' 
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The  annalistic  tablet,  which,  when  complete, 
be^an  Mith  the  first  year  of  the  reijjn  of  Nabonidus, 
tells  us  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  latter's 
reign  (B.C.  549)  Astyages  liad  marched  against 
'  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan,'  but  that  his  army  revolted 
against  him  and  delivered  him  to  Cyrus,  who  then 
marched  to  Ecbatana,  captured  it,  and  carried  its 
spoil  to  Ansan.  Three  years  later  (B.C.  546),  Cyrus 
bears  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  '  king  of  Persia,' 
so  that  he  must  have  gained  possession  of  Persia 
between  B.C.  649  and  546.  In  the  latter  year  he 
crossed  the  Tigris  below  Arbela  and  conquered 
northern  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  Armenia. 

In  B.C.  538,  aided  by  a  revolt  in  southern  Baby- 
Ionia,  he  attacked  Nabonidus  from  the  north.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Opis,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Bab.  army  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  on 
the  I4th  of  Tammuz  (June),  '  Sipjpara  was  taken 
without  fighting.'  Nabonidus  fled  and  concealed 
himself  in  IJabylon,  followed  by  Ciobryas,  the 
governor  of  Kurdistan,  with  the  army  of  Cyrus. 
On  the  16th,  Gobryas  entered  Babylon  without 
resistance,  and  Nabonidus  was  captured.  The 
daily  services  went  on  as  usual  in  the  temples  of 
the  city,  and  the  contract-tablets  show  that  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  trade.  On  the  3rd  of 
Marcheshvan  (October),  Cyrus  came  to  Babylon,  and 
henceforth  bore  the  title  of  'king  of  Babylonia.' 
'  Peace  to  the  city  did  Cyrus  establish ;  peace  to 
all  the  province  of  Babylon  did  Gobryas  his 
governor  proclaim.  Governors  in  Babylon  he 
appointed.  On  the  11th  of  the  month  the  wife  * 
oi  Nabonidus  died,  and  for  six  days  there  was 
mourning  for  her.  On  the  4th  of  Nisan,  Cambyses 
conducted  her  funeral  in  the  temple  of  Nebo. 
After  this,  offerings  to  ten  times  the  usual  amount 
were  made  to  the  Bab.  deities. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus  justifies  his  seizure  of 
the  Bab.  crown,  and  declares  that  he  had  been 
called  to  it  by  Bel-Meiodach,  who  was  angry  with 
Nabonidus.  He  describes  himself  as  '  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan,'  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Ansan, 
grandson  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Teispes,  king  of  Ansan,  and  says  that  he 
had  restored  to  their  homes  the  exiles  who  were  in 
Babylonia  as  well  as  their  gods.     He  concludes  by 

S raying  that  the  deities  he  has  thus  restored  may 
aify  intercede  for  him  before  Bel-Merodach  and 
New),  whose  '  worshipper '  Cyrus  professes  himself 
to  be. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Greek  writers  have  con- 
founded the  Manda  or  nomad  Scyths  and  Cim- 
merians with  the  Mada  or  Medes.  Cyrus,  moreover, 
like  his  ancestors,  was  not  king  of  Persia,  but  of 
Ansan  or  Anzan,  one  of  the  most  important  divi- 
sions of  Elam,  which  is  stated  in  a  cuneiform 
tablet  to  be  the  equivalent  of  P^lani,  and  of  which 
the  native  kings  of  Susa  called  themselves  rulers. 
Teispes,  the  son  of  the  Persian  Acha>menes,  seems 
to  have  conquered  it  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyr.  empire.  The  fact  explains  Is  21-,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  Susian  as  one  of  the  three  official 
languages  of  the  Persian  empire.  At  Behistun, 
Darius  states  that  eight  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
kings  '  in  a  double  line. '  As  Teispes  was  the  father 
of  his  great-grandfather  Ariaramnes,  we  should 
have  exactly  the  eight  kings,  if  we  suppose  that 
while  the  line  of  Cyrus  was  ruling  in  Anzan,  that  of 
Darius  was  reigning  in  Persia. 

Another   fact  which   is  due    to  the  cuneiform 

texts  is,  that  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Babylon 

by  Cyrus,  given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  fiction,  denved 

probably  from  one  of  the   sieges  of  the  city  by 

•  Or,  according  to  the  reading  of  Pinches,  the  son. 


Darius  Hystaspis.  The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Astyages  is  also  fixed.  The  contfuest  of  Cro-sus 
and  the  Lydian  empire  probably  took  place  before 
that  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Medes,  Mazares 
and  Harpagus. 

Before  liis  death  the  empire  of  Cyrus  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Bactria,  and  was  thus 
larger  than  that  of  the  Assyrians.  Difierent  stories 
are  told  of  his  death.  Herodotus,  who  knew  of  more 
than  one,  says  that  he  was  slain  when  invading 
the  Massagetai.  According  to  Ctesias,  he  had 
invaded  the  Derbikes,  and  after  gaining  a  victory 
over  them  by  stratagem,  and  capturing  the  son  of 
their  queen,  Tomyris,  was  killed  in  a  second 
engagement  in  which  his  troops  were  defeated. 
Diodorus  asserts  that  he  Mas  taken  prisoner  by 
Tomyris,  who  crucified  him ;  while  Xenophon 
makes  him  die  peacefully,  and  be  buried  at  Pasar- 
gada,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

The  Bab.  contract-tablets,  on  the  contrary,  prove 
that  he  reigned  nine  years  over  Babylon  anci  '  the 
empire,'  dying  in  July  B.C.  529.  A  year  before  his 
death  he  had  made  his  son,  CamWses,  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyses  was 
the  son  of  Cassandana,  the  daughter  of  Pharnaspes. 
The  supposed  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murghab  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  great  conqueror :  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  its  character  and  position  with  the 
account  given  by  Arrian  (vi.  29),  and  the  figure 
on  a  neighbouring  column,  above  whose  head  is 
the  inscription,  '  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Akhae- 
menian,'  is  that  of  a  winged  demi-god  who  wears 
an  Egyptian  head-dress.  It  can  hardly,  therefore, 
have  been  sculptured  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  it 
represents  Cyrus  the  younger. 

The  proclamation  oi  Cyrus  shows  that  he  was  not 
a  Zoroastrian  like  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  that  as 
he  claimed  to  be  the  .successor  of  the  Bab.  kings, 
so  also  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Bel- 
Merodach  the  supreme  Babylonian  gotl.  Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  exiles  was  not  due  to 
any  sympathy  with  monotheism,  but  was  part  of 
a  general  policy.  Experience  had  taught  him  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  oisaflTected  population  to  exist 
in  a  country  mIucIi  mif^ht  be  invaded  by  an  enemy ; 
his  own  conquest  of  Babylonia  had  been  assisted 
by  the  revolt  of  a  part  of  its  population ;  and  he 
therefore  reversed  the  policy  of  deportation  and 
denationalization  which  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Assyr.  and  Bab.  kings.  The  exiles  and  the  images  of 
their  gods  were  sent  back  to  their  old  homes ;  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  had  no  images,  it  wa.s 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  which  were  restored 
(Ezr  P").     See  HP,  New  Series,  v.  pp.  143  fl'. 

LiTERATURB. — Herodotus  i.  95,  108-130,  177-214  ;  Xen.  Cyrop. ; 
Ctesias,  Fersika,  ed.  Gilinore,  vii.-xi.;  Ni4;olant  Damateeniui, 
frg.  (i(M58  (Mullet's  Fragni.  iii.  pp.  400  flf.);  Diodorus  Siculus, 
xxxi.  19,  Exc.  pp.  2.S9f.;  JiJ'  new  scr.  v.  pp.  143-17r.  (where 
references  are  given  to  the  various  editions  of  the  cuneifonn 
texts);  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenic!,  i.  ii. ;  KawHiison,  Ancient 
Monarchies,  Iv.  ch.  vii.;  Duncker,  Uigt.  of  AtUiqnity,  Eng.  ed. 
v.;  Biidinger  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of , the  Aca<leniA'  of  Vienna, 
xcvii.  711  (1880) ;  Halbvy  in  Bev.  des  Etudes  Juires  i.  (1880) ; 
Floigl,  Cyrus  and  Ucrodot  (1881);  Bauer,  Die  Kjfrossage  und 
Vencandtes  (1882) ;  Keiper,  Bie  neuentdeckten  Inschriften  iiber 
Cyrus  (1882) ;  Sayce,  Le  Mttsion  (1882),  pp.  548,  690,  Herotlolus 
i.-iii.  pp.  386f.,  438fr.;  Evers,  Emportommen  der  persitii-hfin 
Maeht  unter  Kyros  (1884) ;  Justi,  Gesch.  der  orient.  VOUcer  im 
Altertum,i)i>.  371  ff.  (1884};  Tielc,  Bab. -Assyr.  Geseh.  iv.  35 
(1886) ;  AVincklcr,  Untersuch.  zur  altorient.  Gesch.  i.  pp.  109-132  ; 
.Sayce,  IICM  ch.  xi.  (1893) ;  PnlSek,  Medien  vnd  das  JIavs  den 
Kyaxares  (1890),  Kambyses  und  die  (Jeberliefrniiuf  dex  Alter- 
thxiins(\9&7);  Tiele,  'Cyrus deOroote en degod-idienst  van  Babel," 
in  Milanges  Charles  de  HarleziiSOS).  The  latest  ed.  of  Cyrus' 
Annalistic  Tablet  is  bv  Ilager  in  Delitzsch  and  Haupt's  DeUrage 
mr  Assyr.  ii.  (1891),  216  ff.  A.  H.  SaYCK.  " 
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D. — In  critical  not«s  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  this  symbol  is  used  to  indicate  the  readings 
of  Codex  Bez(rl  a  Gneco-Latin  MS  of  the  6th  cent, 
preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
The  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  is  >vritten  sticho- 
metrically,  i.e.  in  lines  of  unequal  length,  divided 
accordijig  to  the  sense — the  Greek  on  the  left,  the 
Latin  on  the  right  hand  pa£^  of  each  opening. 

The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  order,  Mt,  Jn, 
Lk,  Mk — an  order  found  also  in  many  old  Latin 
AISS,  the  Gothic  version,  and  in  Const.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

Between  Mk  and  Ac  there  is  a  gap  which, 
according  to  the  original  numbering  of  the  quires, 
must  have  contained  67  leaves  (8  quires  and  3 
leaves).  It  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
version  of  3  Jn^^"^'.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Epp. 
of  Jn  occupied  part  of  the  vacant  space  {14  or  15 
leaves).  What  else  the  missing  leaves  contained 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
if  they  were  all  present,  would  require  about  36 
leaves.  This  would  leave  16  leaves  (=2  quires) 
unaccounted  for ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  not 
very  likely,  that,  as  Scrivener  suggests,  the  scribe 
had  made*  a  mistake  of  2  in  numbering  his  quires 
at  this  point  in  the  MS. 

About  37  leaves  are  missing  in  other  parts  of  the 
MS,  and  12  are  more  or  less  mutilated.  It  is  also 
mutUated  at  the  end.  The  following  passages  are 
in  consequence  wanting  in  the  Greek  Text — Mt 
ji-ao  1-37-I63  6-a>-92  27--l^  Jn  l«-3»  [18»-20i2],  [Mk 
1615-2"],  Ac  8=8-10^^  21i'-i8  22i'>-»  23P^  end.  The  gaps 
in  the  Latin  are  Mt  1^-"  G^-S"  26»-27^  Jn  l^-S'* 
[18--201],  [Mk  16«-»].  The  passages  in  square 
brackets  have  been  supplied  by  a  9th  cent.  hand. 

The  MS  was  written  in  all  probability  in  Gaul, 
and  Rendel  Harris  has  given  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  did  not  travel  far  from  its  birth- 
place for  the  first  1000  years  of  its  existence, 
buriog  this  period  it  was  corrected  at  various 
times  by  eight  or  nine  diflerent  hands. 

Its  modern  history  begins  with  the  CouncU  of 
Trent,  whither  apparently  it  was  taken  in  1546  by 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  Stephens,  in 
his  1550  edition,  published  readings  from  it  derived 
from  collations  made  for  him  by  his  friends  in 
Italy  ^perhaps  during  this  visit  to  the  Council. 
When  Beza  presented  the  MS  to  the  L^niversitj'  of 
Cambridge  in  1581,  he  stated  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Irenseus  in  Lyons  at 
the  sack  of  that  city  in  1562.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  only  witness  araon^  Greek  MSS  to  a  type 
of  text  which  we  know  from  the  evidence  of 
patristic  quotations  and  the  earliest  versions  to 
nave  been  widely  current  as  early  as  the  2nd  cent. 
It  has  in  consequence,  especially  in  recent  years, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  notably  in  a 
most  ingenious  work  by  J.  Kendel  Harris,  A  Study 
of  Codex  Beza:  {'Texts  and  Studies'),  1891,  and 
in  two  careful  but  not  altogether  convincing 
volumes,  The  Old  St/riac  Element  in  Codex  Bezce, 
1893,  and  The  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  by 
F.  H.  Chase,  1895.  The  problems  raised  by  these 
writers  will  require  fuller  treatment  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  MS,  including  a  com- 
plete transcription  of  the  text  and  a  full  introduc- 
tion, was  published  bv  Scrivener  in  1864,  and  this 
year  (1897)  the  L'niversity  of  Cambridge  has 
undertaken  to  bring  out  an  edition  in  photographic 
facsimile. 


Dj. — In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  same  symbol 
— written  more  properly  Dj  to  avoid  confusion — is 
used  to  denote  the  readings  of  the  MS  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  the  Codex  Clara- 
tnontanus.  This  is  also  a  Grseco-Latin  MS  of  the 
6th  cent,  written  stichometrically.  It  seems  clear 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Greek  scribe,  and  that  it 
remsdned  for  some  time  in  scholarly  Greek  hands ; 
but  there  seems  no  decisive  evidence  to  fix  either 
the  place  where  it  was  written  or  its  first  home. 
The  remarkable  list  of  the  canonical  books  of  OT 
and  NT  inserted  between  Philemon  and  Hebrews 
— known  as  the  Claromontane  stichometry — points 
on  the  whole  to  a  Western  origin, — Carthage, 
Rome,  or  Gaul.  The  Latin  version  is  of  great 
importance  throughout.  In  Hebrews  it  is  the 
main  representative  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  the 
epistle. 

It  contains  all  the  Pauline  epistles  \-irtually  com- 
plete— including  Hebrews.  It  has  been  most  care- 
fully collated  £)th  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles, 
and  sumptuously  edited  by  Tischendorf,  1852. 

J.  O.  F.  MuRKAy. 

D. — The  symbol  ordinarily  used  in  criticism  of 
Hex.  to  signify  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist ; 
often  so  as  to  "include  also  his  school,  although 
this  creates  confusion,  which  may  be  avoided  by 
using  for  this  sense  D^,  D*,  and  similar  symbols. 
See  Hexateuch.  F.  H.  Woods. 

DABBESHETH  (isr^),  Jos  19".— A  place  on  the 
borders  of  Zebuhm.  The  line  is  difficult  to  follow, 
but  the  extreme  limits  on  N.  and  S.  seem  to  be 
defined  by  the  names  Dabbesheth  and  Jokneam. 
In  this  case  the  ruin  Dabsheh,  on  the  hills  E.  of 
Acco,  may  be  intended,  the  only  place  where  tliis 
name  (meaning  'hiunp,'  cf.  Is  30*)  occurs.  See 
SWF,  vol.  i.  sheet  iiL  C.  R.  Coxder. 

DABERATH  (n???).  Jos  19"  21»,  1  Ch  6^.— A 
city  of  Zebulun  given  to  the  Levites,  noticed  as 
the  extreme  point  on  the  S.E.  border ;  now  the 
village  Deburieh  at  the  foot  of  Tabor  on  the  W. 
In  the  record  of  the  conquests  of  Ramses  n. 
(Brugsch,  Hist.  ii.  p.  64)  we  learn  that,  about  1325 
B.C.,  he  attacked  places  in  the  Amorite  country, 
named  Dapur,  Shalama(Shunem),Maroma(Meirfin), 
Ain  Anamim,  Kalopu  (jierhaps  Shalabttn),  and 
Beitha  Antha  (Beth  Anath) ;  and  of  these  places 
Shunem  was  in  Lower  GalUee,  and  Beth  Anath 
and  Meirftn  in  Upper  Galilee.  Dapur  is  thought 
to  be  Tabor  or  Daberath,  and  is  represented  as  a 
walled  town.  But  in  Egj'ptian  the  letters  L  and 
R  are  not  distinguished,  and  the  name  may  have 
been  Dapul.  In  the  latter  case  Dibl  in  Upper 
Galilee  would  be  the  site.  See  Diblah.  The 
site  of  Daberath  on  Tabor  was  known  in  the  4th 
cent.  .\.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  Dabira),  but  wrongly 
identified  with  Debir.     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  vL 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

DABRIA. — One  of  the  five  scribes  who  wrote  to 
the  dictation  of  Ezra  (2  Es  14-*). 

DACU  BI  {A  AoKoi/jS/,  B  om. ,  AV  Dacobi) = Akkxtb, 

Ezr  2^,  Neh  7*>. 

DAGGER  (Jg  3"  AV,  'sword'  RV,  Heb.  zn-. 
hercbh). — The  Heb.  word  means  in  most  cases 
a  sliort  weapon  used  for  stabbing  {cf.  2  S  20*"*'). 
The  Arab  'khanjar,'  still  in  use  E.  of  Jordan,  has 
a  curved  blade,  and  inflicts  by  a  downward  stab 
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just  such  a  Ijorrible  wound  as   is    described    in 
2  S  20>o.    See  Sword.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

DAGON  (iU7,  AaYiiv).— The  principal  deity  of  the 
Philistines,  whose  worship,  however,  seems  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  Phil,  country,  as  is  proved 
by  the  geographical  name  13eth-dagon  (which  see), 
and  perhaps  bv  the  later  name  Dagon  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  viii.  1  ;   Wars,  I.  ii.  3). 

It  has  commonly  been  held  by  scholars  that  the 
name  is  a  diminutive,  and  so  a  term  of  endearment, 
from  dag,  which  signifies  fish,  and  hence  that  D. 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish.  He  has 
been  generally  identified  with  a  Bab.  god  who  is 
represented  on  seals  and  elsewhere  as  having  in 
part  that  form.  And  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  biblical  account  to  confirm  this  view,  there  is 
also  nothing  to  contradict  it.  D.  had  face  and 
hands,  and,  according  to  the  Sept.,  feet  also  (1  S 
5'*) ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  in 
part  the  shape  of  a  fish.  The  pictures  of  the  Bab. 
tish-god  show  face  and  hands,  and  in  some  instances 
feet.  Indeed,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  find  in 
the  phrase  'only  D.  remained,'  the  meaning  'only 
little  fish  remained,'  the  point  being  that,  after  the 
head  and  hands  of  D.  were  cut  off",  nothing  was  left 
of  him  save  the  fish-shaped  part.  Nevertheless, 
Sayce  and  others  now  insist  that  D.  was  not  a  fish- 
god,  and  that  the  resemblance  of  name  is  a  mere 
coincidence.  The  Bab.  fish-god  was  Ea,  the  patron 
god  of  the  city  of  Eridu,  the  god  of  the  ocean,  of 
water,  of  wisdom.  In  some  sense  Ea  was  god  of 
the  sea,  Anu  of  the  sky,  and  Bel  (Baal)  of  the 
earth  and  the  under- world.  Bel  is  closely  associated 
with  Anu,  but  not  with  Ea.  And  D.  appears  in 
the  inscriptions  as  one  of  the  names  or  one  of  the 
forms  of  Bel. 

The  name  and  worship  of  D.  were  upon  either 
theory  imported  into  Pal.  from  Babylonia.  The 
name  is  held  to  have  been  originally  Sximerian, 
but  a  Semitic  derivation  was  found  lor  it  in  con- 
nexion with  its  use  to  designate  the  god  of  agri- 
culture. D.  was  identified  with  dagan,  the  Heb. 
word  for  com,  when  corn  is  thought  of  as  an 
agricultural  product. 

Presumably,  D.  was  worshipped  in  Phoinicia  as 
well  as  in  Philistia.  There  is  a  Phcen.  cylindrical 
seal  of  crystal  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  on  which,  according  to  Sayce,  the  name 
Baal-dagon  is  written  in  Phoen.  letters,  with  an 
ear  of  corn  engraved  near  it,  and  other  symbols, 
such  as  the  winged  solar  disc,  a  gazelle,  and 
several  stars,  but  no  figiire  of  a  fish.  Eusebius 
(Prcep.  Evang.  i.  6)  quotes  Philo  Byblius  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  as  citing  the  ancient  Phoen.  legends 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon,  to  the 
effect  that  Ouranos  (Anu)  married  his  sister  the 
earth,  'and  by  her  had  four  sons,  Ilus  (El),  who  is 
called  Kronos,  and  Betylus,  and  D.,  which  signifies 
"corn,"  and  Atlas.'  'I).,  after  he  had  discovered 
bread-corn  and  the  plough,  was  called  Zeus 
Aro  trios.' 

The  Phoen.  Dagon,  then,  like  the  Bab.,  is  properly 
'Zeus  of  the  plougli.'  With  this  am-ee  all  the 
notices  found  m  OT  in  regard  to  the  Phil.  Dagon. 
Ho  had  temples  in  Gaza  and  Ashdod  (Jg  16^,  1  S 
5^-^),  and  presumably  in  the  other  Phil,  cities. 
His  worship  among  the  Philistines  was  national, 
and  not  merely  local  (1  Ch  lO^",  1  S  S^-Gi*).  His 
worship  did  not  exclude  that  of  other  Baals  (2  K 
P-').  The  Philistines  regarded  him  as  giving 
them  victory  over  their  enemies,  rejoicing  before 
him  when  Samson  was  in  their  power,  and  placing 
Saul's  head  in  his  temple  (Jg  W^,  1  Ch  lO'").  But 
he  was  eminently  the  god  of  agriculture ;  they 
acknowledged  J"'8  victory  over  iiim  through  the 
mice  that  marred  their  fields,  and  offered  golden 
mice  in  token  of  the  acknowledgment  (1  S  6^-  *). 


Apparently,  the  worship  of  D.  among  the  Philis- 
tines was  conducted  with  a  highly  developed  and 
technical  ritual.  We  may  infer  this  from  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  arrangements  for  return- 
ing the  ark,  as  described  in  1  S  5.  6,  the  golden 
mice  and  golden  tumours  as  a  guilt-offering,  the 
new  cart,  the  new  milch  kine  with  their  calves 
shut  up  at  home.  The  worship  of  D.  at  Gaza  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period.  During  the  Maccabsean 
wars  Jonathan  destroyed  the  temple  of  D.  there 
(1  Mac  1083-8*  11*;  Jos.  Atit.  XIII.  iv.  4,  5). 

Literature.— Sayce,  nCM  325-827  ;  Sayce  in  SS  Timet,  May 
27,  1893  ;  Smith,  UUUL  164  ;  Moore,  Judgei,  868  f. ;  Wellh.  and 
Driver  on  1  8  5*  ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  $.v.       yf,  J.  BeECHER. 

DAIS  AN  (B  Aaiffdy,  A  Aec-),  1  Es  5".— Called 
Rezin,  Ezr  2*8,  Neh  7"^.  The  form  in  1  Es  is  due 
to  confusion  of  t  and  ^. 

DALAN  (A  AaXdy,  B  'A<rdy,  AV  Ladan),  1  Es  5" 
=  Delaiah,  Ezr2«". 

DALE.— See  King's  Dale. 

DALETH  (n).— Fourth  letter  of  Heb.  alphabet, 
and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  designate 
the  4th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  tliis 
letter. 

DALLY. — Only  Wis  12-'  '  correction,  wherein  he 
dallied  with  them.'  By  a  bold  anthropomorphism 
God  is  described  as  only  sporting  with  the 
Egyptians  in  the  lighter  plagues  that  fell  on  them. 
The  Gr.  is  iraiyvloi^  iirinnTfiaews,  lit.  '  play-games  of 
correction' ;  Vulg.  ludibriis  et  increpationibus,  Cov. 
'scornes  and  rebukes,'  Geneva  'scornful  rebukes,' 
RV  '  a  mocking  correction  as  of  children.'  '  Dally ' 
has  now  chiefiy  the  sense  of  '  delay,' which  easily 
arose  from  the  older  sense  of  '  sport,'  as  in  Milton, 
Of  Reformation  (Prose  Works,  li.  410),  '  Let  us  not 
dally  with  God  when  he  off"ers  us  a  full  blessing '  ; 
and  Bunyan,  Heavenly  Footman  (Clar.  Press  ed. 
p.  270),  '  it  is  not  good  dallying  with  things  of  so 
great  concernment,  as  the  Salvation  or  Damnation 
of  thy  Soul.'  J.  Hastings. 

DALMANUTHA  (AaX/uavoi-^d)  is  mentioned  only 
in  Mk  8^".  The  corresponding  statement  of  Alt 
^539  j^yj  gives  Magadan.  In  Tatian,  iJiatessaron 
(Hill's  ed.  p.  134),  it  is  Magheda.  Rendel  Harris 
{Study  of  Codex  Beza;,  p.  178)  suggests  that  Dal- 
manutha  may  be  simply  a  corruption  from  the 
Syriac ;  but  see  Chase,  Bezan  Text  of  the  Acts,  p. 
145  n^.  On  the  variants  in  Mk  see  Chase,  Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  97  f.  The  common 
reading  Magdala  is  probably  a  substitution  of  a 
better  for  a  less  kno^vn  place.  Ewald  suggested 
that  Magadan  stands  here  for  Megidon  —  Megiddo  ; 
but  Eusebius  says  this  Magadan  was  near  Gerasa. 
Thomson  places  Dalmanutha  at  Ed-Delemiyeh,  one 
mile  N.  or  the  Jarmfll^  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  As  the  scene  of  the  second  Feeding 
of  the  Multitude  is  uncertain,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  said  to  indicate  in  what  direction  the 
boat  into  which  our  Lord  went  was  steered,  the 
site  of  Dalmanutha  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Tristram  su<jgests  a  site  1^  mile  from 
Migdel  (Magdala),  and  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  it  was 
not  far  from  that. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  consult 
Keim,  Jems  of  Nazara  (Eng.  Tr.),  iv.  238  n.;  Edersheim,  Jam 
the  Messiah^  (1887),  ii.  07  ff. :  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  ed. 
1892,  p.  838 ;  Herz  and  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  viii.  663,  ix.  46, 05. 

A.  Henderson. 

DALMATIA  (AaVaWo)  in  apostolic  times  was  an 

ill-defined  mountainous  district  on  the  E.  coast  of 

the  Adriatic,  stretching  towards?  Macedonia.     In 

its  more  exact  use,  the  name,  which  is  not  known 
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to  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  was  iised  of  the  S. 
portion  of  the  Kom.  province  Illyricum,  between 
the  Drinus  and  the  sea.  In  its  more  indefinite  use 
it  was  practically  another  name  for  Illyricum. 
St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  the  district,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  its  neighbourhood  (Ro  15'^),  and 
during  his  last-  imprisonment  in  Rome  it  was 
visited  by  Titus  (2  Ti  4*'*).     In  our  ignorance  of  the 

5 lace  where  the  apostle  was  arrested,  we  cannot 
etermine  either  the  exact  time  when  Titus  was 
sent  to  D.  or  the  reason  why  he  was  sent ;  but  it 
has  been  conjectured  that,  having  failed  to  find 
St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis  as  he  expected  (Ti  3^"),  he 
went  on  to  Dalmatia.  W.  MuiR. 

DALPHON  (jisH  Est  9-"),  the  second  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.     In  the  LXX 

DAHARIS  {Adfiapis).  —  The  name  of  a  woman 
who,  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  certain 
others,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  converted  by 
St.  Paul  at  Athens  (Ac  17**).  Ramsay  (St.  Paul 
the  Trav.  p.  252)  points  out  that  it  is  not  stated 
that  she  was  of  good  birth  (in  contrast  with  17^* 
and  13*) ;  that  this  arose  from  the  fact  that 
women  of  social  position  in  Athens  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  tne  opportunity  of  hearing  St. 
Paul ;  and  that  her  name  suggests  that  she  was  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  'one  of  the  class  of  educated 
HetairaV  This  suggestion  seems  to  go  rather 
beyond  the  evidence.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  SduaXis,  a  heifer,  which  is  the 
reading  of  one  Lat.  MS  {et  mulier  nomine  Damalls, 
Flor.).  Chrys.  [ad  loc.)  suggests  quite  erroneously 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius ;  this  coultl 
not  be  the  tr.  of  koL  71/vrj  ovofiari  A.  These  words 
and  all  mention  of  this  woman  are  omitted  by 
Codex  Bezae.  Ramsay  {Church  in  Rom.  Enij). 
p.  161)  quotes  this  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  re\'iser  to  whom  we  owe  the  Western  text  was 
a  Catholic  who  objected  to  the  prominent  posi- 
tion assigned  to  women  in  the  Acts ;  '  this  was, 
firstly,  pagan  rather  than  Christian  ;  and,  secondly, 
heretical  rather  than  Catholic'  (See  also  17^  and 
the  variation  there.)  A.  C.  Headlam. 

DAMASCUS  (P5^!!,  Ao/Mi<ric<5s). 

This  city  is  the  contemporary  of  all  history.  Its  ori^  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  Jos.  {Ant.  i.  vi.  4)  says  it  was  founded  by 
Uz,  grandson  of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Abraham's  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14iS). 
Then  (Gn  15-)  his  servant  is  called  Dammesek  Eliezer,  where 
both  lie  Chaldee  and  the  Syr.  have  'Eliezer  the  Damascene." 
It  occurs  in  2  S  Sfi  as  p?53  CIX,  Aram  Dammesek,  which  sugg^ests 
comparison  with  the  modem  Arabic  name,  Dimtuhk  eth-Sh&m. 
As  it  was  the  capital  of  Aram,  so  it  is  the  chief  city  of  e$h-Shdm, 
the  modem  SjT-ia.  Egh-Sfi(im  =  ' the  left,' t.e.  the  country  on 
the  left ;  as  el-Yemen,  Arabia  FeUx,  is  on  the  right  of  the 
Arabian  looking  northward.  A  Moslem  tradition  makes 
Eliezer  the  foimder  of  the  city,  and  Abraham  king  for  some 
years  before  he  went  south  to  "Palestine.  So  also  Xicolaus  of 
D.,  quoted  by  Jos.  (Ant.  i.  vii.  2).  He  mentions  a  village 
called  '  the  Habitation  of  Abraham,'  which  may  be  identical 
with  el-Burzeh,  3  miles  X.  of  the  city,  where  there  is  a  tcely 
sacred  to  the  patriarch. 

L  History.— The  history  of  D.  really  begins 
for  us  with  its  capture  by  Da\ad.  Coming  to  suc- 
cour Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  the  Damascenes 
were  themselves  overthrown.  David  smote  of  the 
Syrians  22,000  men,  took  and  garrisoned  the  city, 
and  'the  Syrians  became  se^^•ant3  to  David,  and 
brought  presents '  (2  S  8^*).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
says  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Euphrates. 
Rezon,  son  of  Eliada,  a  follower  of  Hadadezer, 
escaped,  gathered  a  company  around  him,  possibly 
fugitives  like  himself,  and  obtained  pos.^ession  of 
Dama.scus.  '  He  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon. '  His  experience  on  the  Euphrates 
possibly  led  him  to  abhor  Israel  (1  K  ll'""-^).  But 
soon  again  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  family  of 
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Hadad.  Syria  and  Israel  were  in  league  against 
Judah.  Hard  pressed  by  the  king  of  Israel,  Asa 
bought  the  friendship  of  Benhadad  with  costly 
presents,  and  induced  him  to  break  with  Baasha 
and  invade  his  territory.  A  successful  raid  into 
the  northern  dominions  of  Israel  called  ofif  Baaaha 
and  relieved  Judah  (1  K  15^*"^ ).  Benhadad  seems 
to  have  followed  up  his  advantage  in  the  reign  of 
Omri.  Retaining  the  captured  cities,  he  held  the 
right  to  'make  streets'  in  the  new  capital, 
Samaria  (1  K  20**).  'Streets'  may  have  meant 
quarters  for  a  permanent  embassy,  or  simply 
accommodation  for  Syrian  merchants,  who,  like 
the  Tyrians  in  Memphis,  would  congregate  in  one 
quarter.  It  was  a  concession  to  a  power  which 
could  enforce  it  if  necessary.  Benhadad,  son  of 
this  monarch,  led  a  great  expedition  against 
Samaria.  There  were  with  him  thirty-two  subject 
kings,  with  horses  and  chariots.  Conducting  the 
siege  with  a  contemptuous  carelessness,  bom  of  a 
sense  of  absolute  superiority,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  sudden  attack,  and  his  army  routed,  he  himself 
escaping  with  difficulty  on  horseback.  Meeting 
Israel  again  at  Aphek,  he  was  defeated  and  his 
army  destroyed.  Taken  by  Ahab,  his  freedom 
was  granted  on  most  humiliating  terms  (1  K  20). 
In  about  three  years'  time  we  find  them  again  at 
war,  fighting  for  possession  of  Ramoth-gilead  ;  and 
there  Ahab  was  slain  (1  K  22).  From  D.  came 
Naaman,  to  be  healed  of  leprosy  (2  K  5).  Again 
the  Syrians  invaded  Israel,  and  a  company  sent  to 
arrest  Elisha  at  Dothan  was  led  by  him,  blinded, 
into  Samaria  (2  K  6^"^).  Unaffected  by  their 
chivalrous  treatment,  we  find  Benhadad  directly 
again  besieging  Samaria.  The  city  was  reduce! 
to  the  most  appalling  straits  by  famine,  when,  by 
a  miraculous  discomfiture  of  the  Syrians,  it  was 
delivered,  and  plentiful  supplies  provided  (2  K  6'^- 
7^).  From  the  cimeiform  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
the  Assyrians  also  harassed  Benhadad,  and  were 
too  strong  for  him  and  his  allies.  His  reputation 
suffered  heavily  from  these  disasters,  making  it 
easier  for  a  strong  man  to  usurp  his  place.  Falling 
sick,  he  sent  a  messenger  laden  with  gifts  to  con- 
sult Elisha.  To  this  man,  Hazael,  the  prophet 
promised  the  kingdom.  On  his  return  he  secured 
the  swift  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  the  murder 
of  his  master  (2  K  8^^).  In  his  encounters  with 
the  great  Assyr.  power,  the  new  kin^  was  not  more 
fortunate  than  his  predecessor ;  but  elsewhere 
success  waited  upon  his  standards.  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  attacked  Ramoth- 
gilead.  Hazael  repulsed  them,  the  former  being 
seriously  wounded  (2  K  8^-^).  He  then  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  K 
W~^).  He  captured  Gath  (ib.  12"),  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem.  Jehoash  purchased  immunity 
from  attack,  stripping  the  temple  and  the  palace 
of  all  valuables  for  this  purpose  {ib.  12^*).  Hazael 
also  prevailed  against  Israel,  and  superiority  was 
maintained  by  his  son  Benhadad  (ib.  13=*).  Ulti- 
mately Jehoash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  asserted  his 
independence,  and  recovered  the  cities  Hazael  had 
taken  (ib.  13'^).  Jeroboam  ll.,  son  of  Jehoash, 
the  great  warrior-king  of  the  northern  monarchy, 
extended  the  borders  of  Israel,  recovering  D. 
and  Hamath,  probably  making  their  kings  tribu- 
tary to  Israel  (ib.  14-*).  D.  and  Samaria  next 
appear  in  league  against  Jerusalem  (2  K  15"  16*). 
Rezin  of  D.  reconquered  Elath,  driWng  out  'the 
Jews.'  Meantime  the  Ass>Tians,  imder  Tiglath- 
pUeser  III.,  whose  Bab.  name  was  Pul  or  Pulu 
(2  K  15^^),  were  rapidly  extending  their  sway, 
threatening  the  independence  of  D.  and  Samaria 
alike.  To  consolidate  their  power  against  Assyria. 
Rezin  and  Pekah  sought  to  attach  Judah  to  their 
cause  by  dethroning  Ahaz,  and  setting  up  '  a  king 
in  the  midst  of  it,  the  son  of  Tabeel '  (Is  7®).      The 
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attempt  not  only  failed  :  it  hastened  the  disaster 
they  wished  to  avert.  Ahaz  appealed  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  at  once  '  went  up  ajjainst  D.  and 
took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to 
Kir,'  Kezin  himself  bein^  slain  (2  K  16") ;  and 
Assyr.  colonists  were  placed  in  it(Jo8.^n<.  ix.  xii.  3). 
This  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  city  had  yet  re- 
ceived, and  for  a  time  she  seems  to  have  been 
crushed  by  it.     To  this  period  i)robably  refer  the 

{irophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Amos,  '  The  riches  of 
).  .  .  .  shall  be  carried  away  before  the  king 
of  Assyria'  (Is  8*),  '  Behold,  D.  is  taken  away  from 
being  a  city,  and  it  shall  be  a  ruinous  heap '  (Is  17^), 
'  I  will  send  a  fire  into  the  house  of  Hazael,  and  it 
shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad  .  •  .  and 
the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  to  Kir, 
saith  the  Lord'  (Am  I*-';  see  also  Jer  492^-2^). 
Ahaz  came  to   D.    to    do    homage    to    Tiglath- 

Eileser.  Here  he  saw  the  great  altar,  of  which,  at 
is  order,  a  duplicate  was  made  by  Urijah  the 
Eriest,  and  put  in  the  temple  to  supplant  the 
razen  altar  (2  K  16^""^*).  For  the  important  issues 
of  this  act  see  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC  265,  443,  RS 
359,  466  ff. 

A  city  occupying  the  position  of  D.  could  not 
be  permanently  overwhelmed.  During  the  Persian 
period  she  displayed  afresh  her  perennial  vigour, 
playing  a  distinguished  part  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  9). 
When  Darius  advanced  against  Alexander  at 
Issus,  he  sent  his  harem  and  treasures  to  D. 
for  safety.  After  his  defeat  and  inglorious  flight, 
the  city  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander's general,  Parmenio  (Arrian,  Exped.  Al. 
ii.  11).  During  the  Greek  occupation  D.  yielded 
to  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  the  rank  of  first  city  in 
Syria.  In  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Egypt,  D., 
with  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria,  fell  at  times  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  On  the  division  of 
Syria  (B.C.  Ill)  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  D.  fell  to  the  latter. 
Against  this  prince  Hyrcanus  made  a  successful 
stand  (Jos.  Ant.  xill.  x.  1-3).  The  next  king 
was  Demetrius  Eucjerus,  who,  assisted  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  established  himself  in  D.,  and  divided 
the  rule  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip  [Ant. 
XIII.  xiii.  4).  Invited  by  discontented  Jews,  he 
marched  against  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  defeated 
that  prince  near  Shechem,  returning  immediately 
to  war  with  Philip.  The  latter,  assisted  bjr  Arabs 
and  Parthians,  was  victorious.  Demetrius  was 
sent  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  death.  A  younger  brother, 
Antiochus  Dionysus,  now  seized  the  throne  of 
Damascus.  He  fell  in  an  encounter  with  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia ;  and  this  monarch,  invited  by  the 
inhabitants,  entered  D.  and  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  Against  Ptolemy  Menn;eus,  '  who 
was  such  a  bad  neighbour  to  the  city,'  Alexandra, 
widow  of  Jannaeus,  sent  an  expedition  to  D., 
under  her  son  Aristobulus,  which  achieved  nothing 
(Ant.  XIII.  xvi.  3).  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
obtained  temporary  possession.  The  Romans 
under  Metellus  took  the  city,  and  here,  B.C.  64, 
Pompey  received  ambassadors  itrom  the  neighbour- 
ing kings,  who  brought  him  presents ;  among 
others,  a  golden  vine  from  Aristobulus,  valued  at 
500  talents.  In  B.C.  63  the  whole  of  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province ;  and,  Mhile  the  proconsul 
usually  resided  in  Antioch,  D.  began  to  assume 
her  old  ascendency.  Herod,  while  still  a  young 
man,  escaping  judgment  from  the  Sanhedrin,  came 
here  to  visit  Sextus  Ctesar,  and  was  made  by  him 
general  of  the  army  of  Ccelesyria  (Ant.  xiv.  ix.  5). 
Later,  according  to  Jos.  (BJ  I.  xxi.  11),  he  showed 
his  magnanimity  by  adorning  many  cities,  not 
only  within  but  also  beyond  his  own  dominions. 
To  D.  he  added  the  attractions  of  a  gymnasium 
and  a  theatre.     It  was  on  the  way  to  D.  that  the 


miraculous  event  occurred  through  which  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  in 
this  city  he  first  testified  for  Christ  (Ac  9*''').  It 
was  then  under  the  Arabian  Aretas,  and  governed 
by  an  ethnarch,  whose  vigilance  Paul  escaped,  being 
let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  basket  (2  Co  lI*"). 
Hither  the  apostle  returned,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Arabia  (Gal  1").  It  was  reckoned  to  the  Decapolis 
(Pliny,  HN  v.  16).  Joseplius  curiously  remarks 
that  Scythopolis  was  the  greatest  of  these  cities. 
After  Herod's  time  he  says  little  of  D. ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  strong  Jewish  colony  there : 
at  one  time  some  10,000  of  these  were  slain  by 
the  populace  (BJ  II.  xx.  2).  Under  Trajan,  1). 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Roman  provincial  city. 
Since  that  time,  although  she  has  often  changed 
hands,  her  career  of  prosperity  has  hardly  been 
interrupted,  save  perhaps  when  she  fell  before  the 
ferocious  Tamerlane  (1399).  D.  is  still  the  chief  city 
in  Syria,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  150,000. 
Christians  have  always  been  fairly  numerous 
in  the  city.  Theodosius  transformed  the  great 
temple  into  a  Christian  church.  On  the  advent  of 
Islam  it  was  changed  into  a  Moslem  mosque.  D. 
was  originally  subordinate  to  Antioch,  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  patriarch  ;  but  this  official,  still 
taking  his  title  from  Antioch,  now  resides  in 
Damascus.  The  darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  the 
city  is  the  massacre  of  some  6000  Christians  in 
the  summer  of  1860. 

ii.  Geography. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains  in  the  world  is  that  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2200  ft.  above  sea-level.  Great  Hermon, 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  vast  snowy  bank  filling  all  the 
horizon,  forms  the  western  boundary.  A  chain  of 
hills,  thrown  off  to  eastward  from  Anti-Libanos, 
runs  along  the  northern  edge.  Jebel  el-Aswad  and 
Jebel  Mdni'  shut  it  in  on  the  south.  Three  marshy 
lakes  mark  the  eastern  frontier  of  fertility  ;  and 
away  beyond  them  rises  a  range  of  low  hills, 
which  definitely  cuts  off  this  district  from  the 
sandy  wastes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  These  sur- 
rounding hills,  all  bare  and  forbidding,  save  in 
the  deeper  and  shadier  wadies,  enclose  within 
their  rocky  arms  a  broad  expanse  of  rich  waving 
green. 

This  plain  owes  its  fertility  almost  entirely  to  the 
river  el-Bai-ada,  'the  cool,'  which  bursts  through 
the  limestone  iami)arts  on  the  north,  to  fling  itself 
in  many  a  refreshing  stream  over  its  surface  ;  and 
to  the  waters  of  el-A'waj,  'the  crooked,'  which, 
comin"  down  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Gt.  Her- 
mon, flows  through  the  southern  meadows.  Some- 
thing is  also  due  to  the  protection  of  the  desert 
hills  in  the  east,  which  in  a  measure  bar  the  way 
against  the  drifting  sand-storms  from  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  plain  the  natives  distinguish  five 
districts.  The  western  portion,  extending  about 
two  hours  east  of  the  gorge  of  the  Barada,  is 
divided  by  that  river  into  the  northern  and  southern 
Ghavtah.  To  the  east  is  the  Merj,  also  divided  by 
the  Barada  into  north  and  south  ;  while  all  lying 
between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Atioad  and 
the  valley  of  el-A'waj,  is  known  as  Wadi/  el-'Ajam. 
Scatterea  over  this  tract  are  some  140  villages,  A 
population  of  about  50,000  are  engaged  almost  ex- 
clusively in  agricultural  pursuits.  Clumps  of 
olives,  and  many  varieties  or  fruit  trees  pleasantly 
diversify  the  landscape,  while  between  them,  in 
season,  far  and  wide,  wave  seas  of  golden  grain. 
On  the  edge  of  the  plain,  east  of  el-Barada,  just 
under  Jebel  Kasiun,  which  rises  some  1700  ft.,  lie 
the  famous  orchards,  some  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  encircle  with  luxuriant  foliage  the 
ancient  city  of  Damascus.  From  afar  are  seen  the 
white  roofs,  domes,  and  minarets,  in  striking  relief 
against  the  green.     The  scene  of  rich  beauty  here 
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presented,  with  the  shade  of  fruitful  trees,  and  on 
every  hand  the  music  of  running  water,  has  ever 
inspired  the  Arab  with  admiration ;  and  when  he 
dreamed  of  Paradise — 'the  garden' car  exce/Zence — 
his  imagery  was  drawn  from  the  gardens  and  streams 
of  Damascus.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if,  coming 
from  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  burning  desert, 
the  Bedawi,  fascinated  by  its  delights,  thinks 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  Even 
for  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  fresh  beauty  and 
f  ruitf  ulness  of  the  West,  it  possesses  man^"  a  charm, 
although  the  descriptive  language  of  the  Arab 
may  appear  somewhat  exaggerated.  There  are 
few  places  where  so  rich  a  variety  of  fruits  is 
brought  to  maturity  within  a  similar  area.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  large  vegetable  gardens ; 
and  in  the  fields  beyond  different  kinds  of  grain, 
tobacco,  cotton,  liax,  hemp,  madder  -  roots,  and 
vicinus  are  grown.  The  olive  is  plentiful,  and 
much  of  the  oil  used  in  the  city  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tall,  graceful  poplars  line  the 
bank^  of  the  streams,  yielding  excellent  timber  for 
building  purposes.  Firewood  Ls  mostly  made  of 
the  olive  and  the  apricot.  There  are  also  the 
cypress,  the  plane  tree,  and  the  stately  palm. 
IJut  the  charm  of  D.  is  felt  chiefly  in  her 
gardens,  and  under  the  shadow  of  her  far-stretch- 
ing thickets  of  fruit  trees.  There,  in  generous 
rivalry,  are  found  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the 
citron ;  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  quince ; 
plums  and  prunes,  grapes  and  figs,  pomegranate 
and  mulberry,  almonds  and  walnuts,  hazel-nuts 
and  pistachios. 

D.  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  the  coast. 
Its  exact  position  is  33'  SC  N.  lat.,  36=  18'  E.  lon^. 
It  is  now  most  easily  approached  by  the  magnifi- 
cent French  diligence  road  from  Beirftt,  which 
scales  Mount  Lebanon,  crosses  el-Beka,  and  then 
follows  the  easy  passes  through  Anti-Lebanon  to 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  routes  by  which  of  old 
she  communicated  with  the  seaboard  varied  with 
political  conditions.  The  way  to  Tripoli  lay  past 
Baalbek  and  Besherreh.  That  to  Beirut  followed 
closely  the  line  of  the  present  road  ;  while  the 
great  height  of  the  two  Lebanons  lay  also  between 
D.  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  the  way  was 
clear,  she  found  the  most  convenient  outlet  at 
Acre.  This  road  led  to  the  south-west  past  Sa'sa' 
and  Kvneiterah  over  the  Jedur  uplands,  crossed 
the  Jordan  below  lake  Huleh  by  Jisr  Bendt  Ya'kiib, 
traversed  the  rolling  doAvns  of  the  upper  Jordan 
valley,  and  splitting  towards  the  west,  one  arm 
took  "the  diflicult  but  direct  route  by  way  of  Safcd ; 
the  other  swept  southward  past  Kh&n  Jubb  Yusif 
to  the  plain  of  (rennesaret  at  Khan  Minyeh,  and, 
following  an  easy  line  by  the  wadies  to  the  north- 
west, joined  the  Safed  road  at  Er-Edmeh.  From 
Gennesaret  a  branch  of  this  highway  ascended  the 
uplands  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Kh/m  et- 
Tujjdr,  and,  passing  round  the  base  of  Tabor, 
crossed  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Megiddo,  and 
thence  to  the  PhUistine  plain  and  Egypt.  Another 
branch  kept  the  valley  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  southward  past  Bethshan  to  Jericho. 
This  was  crossed  by  a  road,  which,  leaving  D. 
in  a  more  southerly  direction,  traversed  the  level 
reaches  of  the  Haurdn,  came  do^tTi  into  the  valley 
from  the  Jaulan  highlands  east  of  the  sea,  by  way 
of  Aphek,  and  here  dividing,  one  limb  crossed  the 
Jordan  below  the  lake,  climbed  the  hills  to  west- 
ward, and  reached  Acre  by  way  of  Kefr  Kennah  ; 
the  other  passed  up  the  vsde  of  Jezreel,  and  again 
bifurcating,  one  branch  went  straight  to  the  sea 
over  Esdraelon  :  the  other,  bending  to  the  south- 
west, is  identified  with  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  GUead,  which  passes  by  Dothan,  and  comes 
liown  upon  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  old  gold  and 
frankincense  caravan  road  from  Arabia  the  Happy 


has  frequently  changed  its  course  in  the  northern 
reaches.  The  traffic  has  long  been  confined  to  the 
passing  of  the  Haj,  the  Moslem  pilgrimage  to  and 
from  El-Haramein,  El-JIedinah,  and  Mecca.  The 
great  road  from  Aleppo  in  the  north  is  split  as 
with  a  wedge  at  Emesa  by  the  Anti-Lebanon  ridge. 
It  throws  an  arm  round  either  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  on  the  west  traversing  the  valley  of 
Ccelesyria  by  way  of  Ba'albek,  and  unites  again  at 
Damascus.  Eastward  lay  the  highways  across  the 
desert  to  Palmyra  and  Baghdad.  Thus  the  great 
avenues  of  communication  between  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  along  which  flowed  the  com- 
merce and  marched  the  armies  of  the  ancient 
world,  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  Resting 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  oasis  on  the  edge  of  the 
changeless  desert,  surrounded  by  desert  hills,  she 
formed  the  natural  harbour  whither  steered  the 
argosies  from  the  sea  of  sand,  bearing  the  treasures 
of  the  East :  whence  again  the  sombre  mariners  set 
forth  upon  their  dreary  voyage  homeward.  Herein 
we  have  the  secret  of  her  perennial  greatness.  A 
strong  position  she  never  was,  and  often  has  she 
bowed  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  conqueror,  be- 
coming '  a  servant  to  task  work.'  But,  ever  as  the 
tides  of  war  rolled  back,  she  has  arisen  again,  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  of  yore.  She  has  been  the  meeting 
place  and  mart  of  the  nations  ;  and  as  she  has  been 
of  use  to  all,  to  the  desert  nomad  and  to  the  more 
civilized  and  settled  peoples  alike,  so  the  necessities 
of  all  have  conspired  to  perpetuate  her  prosperity. 

ilL  Trade. — It  seems  probable  that  the  chief 
source  of  Income  to  the  people  of  D.  would  be 
the  constantly  passing  caravans.  But  that  they 
also  traded  on  their  own  account  Is  shown  in  Ezk 
27^,  the  '  handy^vorks '  of  Tyre  being  exchanged 
for  '  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool.'  Halbun, 
a  village  about  12  miles  north  of  D.,  is  still 
famous  for  its  vine  produce ;  and  the  mountain 
shepherds  of  Anti-Lebanon  would  always  have  a 
supply  of  white  wool  for  the  D.  merchants. 
From  Am  3^^  (RV)  we  may  gather  that  the  city 
was  already  known  for  silken  manufactures.  Our 
word  '  Damask '  Is  derived  from  a  product  of  the 
looms  of  Damascus.  At  a  later  tune  her  armourers 
also  achieved  wide  fame,  and  the  '  Damascus  blade* 
was  highly  prized.  They  were  carried  off' en  masse 
by  Tamerlane,  and  settled  In  Samarkand. 

iv.  AxTIQCITUES. — The  main  stream  of  El-Bar- 
ada,  the  true  creator  of  the  city,  enters  from 
the  X.W.,  and,  passing  under  the  great  square, 
part  escapes  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north, 
while  the  rest  is  carried  off  through  multitudinous 
conduits  to  supply  the  houses  of  the  inliabitants. 
The  distribution  of  the  water  has  always  been  a 
matter  requiring  the  exercise  of  both  care  and 
tact  among  these  excitable  people :  so  it  has  come 
to  be  a  common  saying,  that  '  every  drop  of  the 
water  of  El-Baraka  has  to  run  according  to 
law.'  The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream.  Much  more  ground  is  now 
covered  to  the  north,  and  especially  to  the  S. 
and  S.W.,  whUe  the  long  limb  of  El-Meddn,  ter- 
minating In  the  '  Gate  of  God,'  Bavneabet  Ullah, 
whence  Issue  the  pUgrims  for  Mecca,  stretches 
far  to  the  S.  The  old  walls  may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  through  the 
centre  of  the  modem  city,  in  circumference  about 
4  miles.  For  a  city  of  such  extraordinary  age, 
D.  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  The  castle,  a  rect- 
angular building  of  great  extent,  standing  at  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  old  wall,  probably  dates  only 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  substructures 
are  ancient.  To  the  S.  of  the  eastern  gate  part 
of  the  wall  Is  very  old.  The  gate  itself  dates  from 
Roman  times  ;  and  the  line  of  the  Via  Eecta,  '  the 
street  called  straight,'  may  be  traced  from  this  to 
the  western  gate.     It  is  still  called  Derb  d-Mus- 


taktm,  straight  street,  by  the  natives  {Dcrb  c.v- 
SuHAny,  'the  kind's  hij,'liway,'  is  tho  name  given 
to  every  important  road  in  the  country).  This  is 
the  straight  street  common  to  all  Syro-Greek  and 
Syro-Roman  cities,  of  which  fine  examples  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Bosrah  and  Shuhbah.  The  great 
mosque  possibly  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Kimmon  (2  K  5'^).  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  conservatism  of  the  Orient,  that  tho  spot 
has  preserved  its  religious  character  under  the 
dominion  of  successive  faiths.  It  was  a  spacious 
Greek  temple,  then  a  Christian  church,  and  finally 
it  became  a  Moslem  mosnuo  ;  the  only  remaining 
evidence  of  Christian  use  being  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion over  the  southern  gateway,  '  Thy  kingdom,  O 
Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thv  dom- 
inion endure th  for  all  generations.'  The  Moslems 
say  that  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  buried 
here ;  but  Christian  tradition  has  it  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  John  Damascenus,  whose 
tomb  was  within  it ;  and  there  his  body  was  mir- 
aculously retained,  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
remove  it.  Of  this  mosque,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  Moslem  world,  a  large 
part  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October  1893. 

The  traditions  associating  certain  sjiots  with 
Abraham,  Naaman,  and  Elisha  are  of  the  most 
shadowy  character.  Hardly  more  reliable  are 
those  relating  to  the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  A 
spot  about  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  city  is  shown  as  the 
scene  of  his  conversion.  It  is  now  the  Christian 
buryinf^-ground.  But  tradition  has  several  times 
contradicted  itself  as  to  the  scene  of  this  miracle  : 
in  any  case  it  could  not  be  here,  as  the  traveller 
from  the  S.  would  not  enter  the  city  from  the 
E.  Between  this  and  the  gate  is  the  grave  of 
St.  George,  the  kindly  porter  who  connived  at  St. 
Paul's  escape,  and  sulfered  martyrdom.  The  spot 
where  the  apostle  was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a 
basket,  '  the  house  of  Judas '  in  Straight  street, 
and  also  the  house  of  Ananias,  are  pointed  out ; 
but  considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  them 
all.  W.  EwiNG. 

DAMN,  DAMNABLE,  DAMNATION.  —  These 
words  have  in  the  course  of  time  suffered  a  process 
of  degeneration,  for  which,  says  Bishop  Sanderson, 
'  we  are  not  so  much  beholden  to  good  acts  as 
to  bad  manners.'  The  Lat.  damnarc  signified 
'to  inflict  loss  on  one,'  'to  condemn.'  But,  under 
the  influence  of  theology,  the  Eng.  words  thence 
derived  soon  acquired  the  sense  of  'condemnation 
to  eternal  puni-^hment' ;  and  this  special  appli- 
cation ran  alongside  the  orig.  meaning  from  the 
14th  cent,  to  the  18th.  In  the  1619  ed.  of  the 
Bishops'  NT,  the  translation  of  1  Ti  5'^  is  '  having 
damnation,  because  they  havfe  cast  away  their  first 
faith ' ;  and  there  is  added  this  note  :  '  S.  Paul  doth 
not  liere  speake  of  the  everlasting  damnation,  but 
by  this  word  damnation,  doeth  rather  understand 
the  shame  that  those  wanton  widowes  shall  have 
in  the  world  for  breaking  their  promise.'  Thus 
even  then  tlie  sense  to  which  the  words  are  now 
wholly  confined  was  the  most  familiar.  But  in 
earlier  English  it  was  not  so.  To  Wyclifs  ear  the 
words  must  have  had  a  very  diflerent  suggestion, 
for  he  not  only  uses  '  damn  '  freely  in  the  sense  of 
'  condemn,'  as  in  his  tr.  of  Job  9-"  '  If  I  wole  make 
me  lust,  my  mouth  sliall  dampne  me,'  but  even 
uses  it  of  our  Lord  Himself,  as  in  Mk  10^  '  For  lo  ! 
we  stien  to  Jerusalem,  and  mannus  sone  schal  be 
bitraied  to  the  princis  of  prestis,  and  to  scribis, 
and  to  the  eldre  men  ;  and  thei  schulen  dampne 
hyni  bi  deth.' 

In  AV  'damned'  occurs  ns  tr.  of  Ketrxxplttt  Mk  1C1<*,  Ro  1423 
(RV  '  condemned '),  of  «/>-►*  2  Th  2i2 (UV  '  judge<l ').  '  Damnable ' 
is  found  only  2  P  21 '  damnable  heresies,'  Or.  alpirut  ii<ra>Xi!att,  RV 
'  destructive  heresies,'  RVm  '  sects  of  perdition.'    '  Damnation ' 


is  the  tr.  of  Mtrxiixti  Wis  1^^  (RV  'condemnation') ;  of  ariXux 
2  P  '23  (RV  '  destruction ') ;  of  xpirn  Mt  23»3.  Jn  6!»  (RV  '  judg- 
ment'), Mk  :j29  (KV  'sin,'  reading  i/Mteryifm.)  ;  and  of  v'f^  i'lt 
12-««,  Lk  Ht*T,  Ro  3*.  1  Ti  512  (RV  'condemnation'),  Ro  132,  1  Co 
112a  (RV  '  judgment '),  while  Mt  23i<  is  omitted  from  RV.  Thus 
the  words  are  never  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  now  attaching  to 
them,  and  they  are  completely  banished  from  RV.  See  more 
fully  Roberts  in  Expoi.  limea,  iil.  5490.,  and  the  art.  Judohent. 

J.  Hasting.s. 

DAMSEL,  now  archaic  or  poetical,  is  freely  used 
in  AV  ;  and  it  is  retained  in  KV,  except  where  the 
Gr.  is  iraiSiov  (Mk  5^- *«"*.«  'child')  or  vaiSLaKTi 
(Mt  268»,  Jn  18",  Ac  12"  16i«  '  maid  '),*  In  Gn  :M» 
one  word  (n-ij;;.j  na'drAh)  is  twice  tr'*  in  AV  'd.,'  in 
v.-*  another  (rrh\  yalddh) ;  and  again  in  Mk  b^-  **  ^- « 
we  have  one  word  (vaidLov),  in  vv.''^-**  another 
(Kopddiov).  RV  preserves  the  distinction  in  St. 
Mark.  J,  Hastings. 

DAN  (17  '  jud^e,'  Mv). — The  elder  of  the  two  sons 
borne  to  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid.  The 
origin  of  the  name,  given  in  Gn  30"  (E),  is  that,  after 
her  long  barrenness,  God  had  judged  Rachel  and 
had  given  her  a  son,  the  son  of  her  handmaid 
counting  as  her  own.  No  details  of  his  history 
are  given  in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  Modern 
critics  usually  regard  him  as,  like  the  other  sons 
of  Jacob,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  These  tribes  are  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  the  Leah  tribes  and  the  Rachel  tribes. 
Dan  belongs  to  the  latter  ;  but  the  representation 
of  Dan  and  Naphtali  as  sons  of  Bilhah  implies 
that  they  were  inferior  members  of  the  Rachel 
group.  That  the  tribe  was  quite  small  appears 
from  various  indications.  Only  one  son  is  men- 
tioned in  Gn  40'^  Hushim  (in  Nu  26*''  Shuham), 
that  is,  the  tribe  consisted  of  a  single  clan.  It 
is  referred  to  as  a  'family'  in  the  important 
narrative  of  its  migration  to  Laish,  Jg  18"  "•  ^*. 
The  fighting  men  on  this  expedition  are  only  600, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  majority  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  characteristic  statement  of  P,  which  places 
the  fighting  men  of  Dan,  during  the  wilderness 
wandering,  at  more  than  60,000  (Nu  1'*''  26**), 

After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  clan  seems 
to  have  broken  off  from  the  main  Joseph  group 
in  order  to  secure  a  district  for  itself.  In  this  it 
was  only  partially  successful.  Its  territory  lay 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ephraim,  and  joined  that  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judafi.  It  seems  to  have  stretched 
forward  towards  the  fertile  lowlands,  but  whether 
it  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  them  or  not  is 
uncertain.  The  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  5")  is  itself  very  obsoire,  and  the  chronology 
of  the  period  so  uncertain,  that  we  learn  little 
from  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  refers  to  the 
northern  or  tlie  southern  settlements.  The  most 
obvious  sense  of  the  words  is  that  Dan  had  pushed 
forward  to  the  sea.  But  we  have  no  other  evidence 
that  it  ever  reached  the  coast.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  words  require  this  interpretation.  Moore 
translates :  '  Dan,  why  does  he  live  neighbour  to 
ships?'  and  explains — Why  does  he  live  as  a  de- 
pendent under  the  protection  of  Phoenician  sea- 
farers? He  thinks  the  northern  Danites  are 
meant.  G.  A.  Smith  thinks  Deborah  may  speak 
'  in  scorn  of  futile  ambitions  westward,  whicli 
were  stirred  in  Dan  by  the  sight  of  the  sea  from 
the  Shephelah,'  but  admits  that  Dan  may  have 
reached  the  coast  at  some  time  (Hut.  Geog.  p.  220). 
RV,  'Dan,  why  did  he  remain  in  ships?'  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  trilw 
never  reached  the  sea ;  but  even  if  it  did  so,  it 
*  The  spelling  of  A V  1611  is  never  '  damsel ' ;  '  damsel) '  occurs 
in  Gn  24.  34,  and  Damsell  Sit  14ii,  while  'damsels'  is  found  Gn 
248I,  Jg  1»».  Elsewhere  it  is  either  'damosel'  or  (most  fref).) 
'damosell,'  %vith  'damosels'  for  plural  and  possessive.  This  is 
nearer  the  Lat.  dominieella,  dim.  of  domirM,  'mistress,'  and 
tiie  Fr.  demoUelle. 
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must  have  been  sooa  compelled  to  retreat.  Not 
only  so,  but  we  learn  that  it  was  forced  back  even 
from  the  lowlands  by  the  Amorites  (Jg  l'""^). 
Wellhausen  thinks  that  it  was  really  the  Philis- 
tines who  drove  them  back  into  the  hill  country. 
But  it  seems  safer  to  accept  the  statement  of  the 
text,  though  possibly  the  Philistines  forced  back 
the  Amorites,  who,  in  turn,  pushed  Dan  back. 
We  find  the  tribe  after  this  living  in  the  vales 
of  Aijalon  and  Sorek,  in  and  about  the  towns  of 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol  (Jg  18,  cf.  13).  The  lot  of 
the  tribe  as  ^iven  in  Jos  19"'*^  includes  very  much 
more.  But  it  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  that 
Dan's  territory  ever  included,  even  in  idea,  during 
its  actual  history,  all  the  towns  mentioned.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  Priestly  Writer,  and  therefore 
very  late.  Not  only  so,  but  the  general  account 
of  the  territories  of  the  tribes  makes  it  clear  that 
the  whole  land  of  Palestine  was  regarded  as  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  though  the  actual  history 
was  very  difl'erent.  In  this  case  the  method  of 
the  WTiter  has  been  to  specify  places  actually 
occupied  by  Dan  (Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon),  and  to  add  all  the  adjacent  places  which 
were  not  assigned  to  other  tribes,  though  strangely 
Eshtaol  and  Zorah  are  assigned  to  Judah  as  border 
towns  (15*^). 

Although  the  tribe  still  retained  this  small 
district,  it  was  so  cramped  in  it  that  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  a  new  home.  We  have  a  most 
valuable  account  of  this  expedition  in  Jg  18.  The 
narrative  in  this  chapter  and  the  preceding,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  is  probably  composite. 
Budde  prints  his  analj'sis  (which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  both  by  Kittel  and  by  Moore) 
in  his  Eichtcr  unci  Samuel.  It  is  not,  nowever, 
important  for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  analysis, 
as  the  outlines  of  the  story  are  quite  clear. 
A  small  party  of  spies  was  sent  northward,  and 
found  in  Laish  (Leshem,  Jos  19^'',  which  Well- 
hausen thinks  was  originally  Lesham),  a  city 
which  from  the  fertility  of  the  district  was  very 
inviting,  and  from  its  isolation,  and  the  peaceful, 
unsuspecting  character  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  Six  hundred  armed 
men  with  their  families  and  goods  set  out  for 
Laish.  On  their  way  they  plundered  the  sanctuary 
of  Micah,  an  Ephraimite,  of  its  images,  and  took 
his  priest  with  them.  He  pursued  them  with  a 
few  neighbours  ;  but  his  remonstrance  was  met 
with  a  grimly  humorous  warning  that  unless  he 
was  silent  he  might  irritate  them  into  killing  him 
and  his  family,  a  hint  whicli  Micah  discreetly 
took.  The  Danites  then  moved  on  to  Laish,  whicn 
they  captured  and  burnt,  while  they  butchered 
the  inhabitants.  They  built  a  new  city  and  called 
it  Dan.  Probably  only  a  small  remnant  was  left 
behind  in  the  south,  but  at  least  a  remnant,  with 
its  home  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  camp 
of  Dan  (Jg  13-^,  in  Jg  18^-  Mahaneh-dan  is  said  to 
be  in  Kiriath-jearim,  but  this  is  less  likely).  That 
a  remnant  was  left  is  made  probable  by  the  story 
of  Samson,  who  belonged  to  this  tribe.  That  it 
was  small  seems  clear  from  the  subsequent  histoiy. 
It  plaj's  no  part  in  the  later  history  of  Israel.  It 
is  omitted  from  the  tribes  in  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles  and  in  the  list  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  sketclied  in  the 
blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  In  the  former  we 
read  - 

'  Dan  shall  judge  his  people, 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 
An  adder  in  the  path, 
That  biteth  the  horse's  heels. 
So  that  his  rider  falleth  liackward. 
I  ha\e  waited  for  thj'  salvation,  O  Lord '  (Gn  491^18). 

The  first  sentence  has  been  variously  understood, 
but  probably  the  meaning  is  that  Dan  shall  take 


his  part  with  the  other  tribes  in  defending  Israel. 
The  writer  probably  has  Samson  in  mind.  The 
comparison  in  v."  is  to  the  stealthy  tactics  adopted 
by  Dan  in  war  or  on  marauding  expeditions,  by 
which,  weak  tribe  though  it  was,  it  secured  a 
victory  over  foes  of  sujjerior  strength.  The  attack 
on  Laish  is  a  good  example.  In  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  we  read — 

'  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  leapeth  forth  from  Bashan '  (Dt  3322). 

Here,  too,  the  point  of  the  metaphor  is  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  tribe  would  attack. 
The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  war,  probably, 
as  to  attacks  on  caravans,  for  which  it  would  fie 
in  wait.  Although  the  second  line  refers  to  the 
'  lion's  whelp,'  yet  the  mention  of  Bashan  makes 
it  probable  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  tribe 
is  in  the  author's  mind.  From  2  S  20'*,  where  we 
should  probably  read  'in  Abel  and  in  Dan,'  it 
seems  that  Dan  was  regarded  as  a  tribe  that  held 
fast  to  the  good  old  Israelite  customs. 

The  gentilic  name  Danites  (w)  occurs  Jg  13* 
181- ",  1  Ch  1235.  A.  S.  Peake. 

DAN  (l^,  Acii'). — A  city  which  marked  the  most 
N.  point  of  Pal. ,  and  naturally  became  linked  with 
Beersheba,  the  boundary  town  in  the  south.  The 
phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba '  was  at  once  pictur- 
esque and  suggestive  of  dunension,  and  in  times  of 
national  crisis  emphasized  the  fact  that  amid  all 
tribal  distinctions  there  was  a  common  inheritance 
—the  whole  land  of  Israel  (Jg  20',  1  S  3-'^,  2  S  31"). 
The  chief  independent  notice  is  the  account  of  the 
Danite  invasion  given  in  Jg  18,  where  the  change 
of  name  from  Laish  or  Leshem  is  accounted  for. 
In  all  likelihood  it  is  the  same  place  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  census- journey  of  Joab  as  Danjaan,  2  S 
24^.  If  the  reading  Ja'ar  instead  of  ja'an  be 
accepted,  it  would  indicate  the  first  point  of 
contact  with  the  rocky  ground  and  oak  scrub  of 
Lebanon,  which  the  Arabs  call  wa'ar. 

At  Dan  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  the  calves  of  gold 
(1  K  12^).  Dan  disappears  from  Scripture  after 
the  invasion  of  Benhadad  (1  K  15^,  2  Ch  16^).  It 
is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  in 
terms  that  identify  it  with  the  present  Tell  el-^^adi 
(although  G.  A.  Smith  prefers  to  locate  Dan  at 
Banias).  The  mound  rises  out  of  a  close  jungle  of 
tall  bushes  and  rank  reeds,  with  larger  trees  on  the 
higher  slopes,  until  an  irregular  oblong  plateau  is 
reached,  about  40  ft.  high  on  the  N.  side  and  80  ft. 
on  the  S.,  and  resting  upon  one  of  the  broad  fringe- 
like  terraces  with  which  the  skirts  of  Hermon  sweep 
down  towards  the  plain  of  Huleh  (L.  Merom).  On 
the  W.  side,  amid  the  rough  boulders  and  blocks 
of  ancient  masonry  that  cover  the  ground,  there 
gushes  out  the  immense  fountain  (Leddan)  that 
forms  by  far  the  largest  source  of  the  Jordan 
current,  where  5  miles  down  it  meets  the  waters 
from  the  upper  springs  of  Hasbeya  and  Banias. 

LiTKRATURE. — Roblnson,  BRP;  Thomson,  Land  and  JBook; 
Smith,  HGHL  473,  480  f.;  Moore,  Judges,  390;  see  also  art. 
Calf  (GoLDK-v).  G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

DANCING  is,  in  its  origin,  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  by  movements  of  the  body  more  or  less 
controlled' by  a  sense  of  rhythm.  It  was  practised, 
therefore,  long  before  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  art,  being  simply  a  natural  development  of 
the  tendency  to  employ  gesture,  either  as  an 
accompaniment  to,  or  a  substitute  for,  speech. 
We  may  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  dancing,  as  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
ancient  nations  :  (1)  Its  rudest  and  most  unstudied 
form,  the  outward  expression  of  exuberant  feel- 
ing ;  (2)  the  pantomimic  dance,  in  which,  e.g.,  the 
movements  of  hostile  armies  were  represented ; 
(3)  the  dance  pure  and  simple,  the  exhibition  of 
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the  poetry  of  motion,  of  all  the  grace  of  attitude 
and  nil  the  flexibility  of  which  the  body  is  capable. 
Social  dancing,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

Whatever  view  we  may  hold  of  the  presence  or 
position  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  we  have  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  thence  their  love 
or  their  metiiods  of  dancing.  They  never  seem, 
in  ancient  times,  to  have  reached  the  third  of  the 
stages  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  hear 
nothing  of  performances  bv  professional  artists, 
similar  to  those  represented  on  the  Egyp.  monu- 
ments, and  supposed  by  Lane  to  have  been  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  modern  Ghawazee.  There 
is  no  mention  of  solo  or  figure  dancing,  of  contra- 
dances  (unless  we  attach  this  meaning  to  the  nSinp 
o:jni;n,  Ca  6^'),  or  of  anything  approaching  in 
elaboration  the  performances  associated  with  the 
Feast  of  Eternity.  Still  less  can  we  expect  a 
reasoned  appreciation  of  the  exercise  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  mind  and  body,  such  as  we  have 
in  Plato's  Laws.  All  the  allusions  point  to  spon- 
taneous movements ;  in  processions  these  would 
be  impromptu  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  and  more 
or  less  closely  imitated  by  the  others.  Three  ideas 
are  represented  in  the  vocabulary :  leaping,  circ- 
ling, and  making  merry.  Thus  i^n,  ipn  (Ec  3^ 
1  Cli  15^),  to  leap  ;  1213,  to  circle  (2  S  Q^*-'^^) ;  hhm 
(Jg  2r-»,  Ps  87''),  to  twist  oneself  ;  pni^;  p'V  (Jg  16^, 
I  S  18^  1  Ch  15''»),  lit.  to  laugh.  It  is  self-evident 
that  these  words  might  be  used  in  a  looser  and  in 
a  more  technical  sense.  They  were  applied  to  the 
artless  play  of  the  children  (Job  2P"),  as  well  as 
to  the  dancing  of  the  adults. 

Few  as  are  the  references  in  the  Bible,  they  show 
that  almost  any  occurrence  might  be  associated 
with  dancing :  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  the 
commemoration  of  an  hist,  event,  the  welcoming 
of  a  hero  on  his  return  from  battle,  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  vintage, — whatever  called  for  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  or  excited  the  heart  to  gladness.  Of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  of  its  practice  as  an  art, 
there  is  no  trace.  Leyrer  sees  a  possible  exception 
to  this  in  Ca  6^^  but  the  passage  is  too  obscure 
to  admit  positively  of  such  an  explanation. 
Whether  Ave  should  look  on  Mahanaim  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  as  descriptive  of  a  dancing 
in  which  two  rows  of  performers  took  part,  or 
whetlier,  with  Delitzsch,  we  should  imderstand 
an  allusion  to  the  angels,  must  remain  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  only  immistakable  instance  of 
artistic  dancing  is  that  mentioned  in  Mt  14",  the 
performance  of  Herodias'  daughter  '  in  the  midst ' 
of  the  guests  assembled  on  Herod's  birthday. 
This  was  due,  however,  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  fashions,  through  contact  with  the  Romans, 
who  had  adopted  them,  and  hardly  belongs  to  our 
subject. 

It  is  with  dancing  in  connexion  with  tlie  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews  that  we  are 
mainly  concerned  in  this  article.  Their  religion 
was,  esp.  in  pre-exilic  times,  predominantly  social 
and  joyful.  It  found  its  proper  aesthetic  expres- 
sion in  a  merry  sacrificial  feast,  M-hich  was  the 
public  ceremony  of  a  township  or  clan.  Then  the 
crowds  streamed  into  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  .attire,  marching  joyfully 
to  the  sound  of  music.  Universal  hilarity  pre- 
vailed ;  men  ate  and  drank  and  made  merry  to- 
gether, rejoicing  before  their  god  (W.  R.  Smith, 
lis  236  ff.).  To  such  a  religion  dancing  would  be  a 
natural  adjunct.  The  cultus  was  not  a  system  of 
rites,  artificially  contrived  to  express  and  maintain 
theological  doctrines,  but  the  free  outcome  of  the 
religious  feelings,  which  found  vent  in  the  way 
suggested  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  disposi- 
tion and  genius  of  the  people.     It  is  not  surprising, 


however,  that  we  find  comparatively  few  references 
to  this  part  of  the  cultus  in  OT,  or  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  it  in  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  recognized  standards  of  the  priests.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  existence  among  the  Hebrews 
of  any  class  of  priests  corresponding  to  the  Salii 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  their  vintage  and  other 
festivals  are  far  from  possessing  the  significance  of 
the  great  carnivals  of  the  pagan  world.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  priestly  historians  and  legis- 
lators resolutely  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing that  could  infer  any  similarity  between  the 
worship  of  J"  and  that  of  heathen  deities.  Never- 
theless, enough  remains  to  show  that  dancing 
was  practised  and  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
Heb.  ritual.  The  dancing  of  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  (Ex  15-"')  may  have  been  due  to 
an  ancient  ceremony  connected  with  the  Passover. 
In  any  view  of  it,  the  dance  formed  an  essential  part 
of  an  act  of  worship  (cf.  Is  30^).  At  the  annual 
vintage  festival  at  Sniloh — '  a  feast  of  the  Lord  ' — 
the  maidens  came  out  and  joined  in  dances  in  the 
vineyards  (Jg  2P*'2i).  When  David  took  part  in 
the  procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  he  did 
so  in  a  priestly  capacity  :  he  wore  the  linen  ephod, 
the  official  dress  of  the  priests  (2  S  6").  These 
passages  exhaust  the  list  of  religious  dances  in  OT. 
But  the  allusions  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and 
the  references  to  the  rites  in  honour  of  idols,  point  in 
the  same  direction  ;  e.g.  the  dance  round  the  golden 
calf  (Ex  32^8),  and  at  the  altar  of  Baal  (I  K  IS"'*). 

The  people  retained  in  later  times  their  fondness 
for  dancing  in  connexion  with  religious  rites,  as 
is  shown  by  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
On  the  latter  day,  and  on  the  15th  Abib,  the  maidens 
of  Jerus.  are  said  to  have  gone  in  white  garments, 
specially  lent  them  for  the  purpose  so  that  rich 
and  poor  might  be  on  an  equality,  into  the  vine- 
yards close  to  the  city,  where  they  danced  and 
sang.  The  following  fragment  of  one  of  their 
songs  has  been  preserved,  and  is  thus  given  by 
Edersheim — 

'  Around  in  circle  ga,y,  the  Hebrew  maidens  see ; 

From  them  our  happy  youths  their  partners  choose. 

Remember !  Beauty  soon  its  charm  must  lose — 

And  seek  to  win  a  maid  of  fair  degree. 

When  fading  grace  and  beauty  low  are  laid, 

Then  praise  shall  her  who  fears  the  Lord  await ; 

Gwl  does  bless  her  handiwork— and,  in  the  gate, 

"Her  works  do  follow  her,"  it  shall  be  said.' 

The  other  d.ance  festival  was  held  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  is  said  to 
nave  been  instituted  by  Judas  ^laccabajus.  At 
the  appointed  time  everyone  went  to  the  '  house 
of  the  Sho'ebah,'  carrying  branches  with  lemons 
attached,  for  the  procession  round  the  altar.  In 
the  court  were  large  candelabra,  each  with  four 
arms ;  four  priests,  or  youths  of  priestly  descent, 
climbed  ladders,  filled  tlie  vessels  with  oil,  and  lit 
the  wicks,  which  were  made  of  cast-off  belts  of  the 
priests.  All  Jerus.  was  li<jhted  from  the  fires. 
The  whole  multitude  joined  in  the  laudations  that 
followed.  Men  famous  for  their  piety  and  good 
works  danced  with  lighted  torches,  and  {jreat 
scholars  like  Hillel  were  not  above  exhibiting 
their  dexterity  and  agility  to  the  admiring  crowd. 
Meanwhile  the  Levites,  standing  on  the  steps  that 
led  from  the  court  of  the  men  to  that  of  the 
women,  accompanied  the  performance  with  psalms 
and  canticles,  and  the  sound  of  tlie  kuniors  and 
cymbals  was  heard,  with  trumpets  and  other 
musical  instruments.  The  whole  festival  is  proof 
of  that  irrepressible  love  of  display  and  hilarity 
which  revealed  itself  in  the  popular  religion  of 
Judaism. 

LrrERATURB.— .Spencer,  De:  Lc^i.  Hif.  iv.  4  ;  Voss,  Gexch.  drr 
Tanzkuvst;  Grove  (etc.),  Dancing,  in  'liadminton  Libran-'; 
Leyrer,  PRE^  xv.  pp.  206-208;    Wetstein,   Zeitsehr.  fiir  Eth- 
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nologie,  1873,  p.  285  ff.  ;  Smith,  RS^  p.  432 ;  Tristram,  Eattem 
Cuttomt,  pp.  207-210;  Delitzsch,  Irit,  pp.  18»-206 ;  Conder, 
TetU  n'ork,  pp.  306,  326,  346.  J.  MiLLAR, 


DANDLE  (prob.  from  It.  dandola  or  dondola,  a 
doll),  to  '  toss  gently,'  is  found  Is  66*^  'be  dandled 
upon  her  knees.'  Cf.  Palsgrave  (1530),  '  I  dandyll, 
as  a  mother  or  nourryce  doth  a  childe  upon  her 
lappe';  and  Bp.  Hall  (1614),  'If  our  Church,  on 
whose  lappe  the  vilest  miscreants  are  dandled.' 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  tr.  is  accurate 
enough,  though  RV  retains  it.  The  Heb.  (vyv')  is 
to  stroke  or  caress,  rather  than  to  toss  or  dandle. 
The  older  versions  have  '  be  joyful  upon  her 
knees';  except  Wye.  1380,  'daunte  you,'  1388, 
'  speke  plesauntly  to  you,'  and  Douay,  '  speake 
you  fayre.'  J.  Hastings. 

DANGER.— In  Apocr.  (Ad.  Est  W,  Sir  S'^  29" 
3412  4324^  2  Mac  15^)  and  in  Ac  19-'^-«  'danger'  has 
its  modern  meaning  ;  and  so  the  adj.  'dangerous,' 
Sir  9^^  Ac  27^.  But  in  the  other  passages  in  which 
'danger'  occurs  (Mt  S-i--'"",  Mk  3^)  it  is  used  in 
the  obsol.  sense  of  'power,'  'control';  Gr.  fvoxos, 
fr.  iy-ix'^,  fi^ltf  in  the  power  of  some  person  or  thing, 
hence  (1) '  guilty  of,'  as  Ja  2i«,  1  Co  11"  ;  (2) '  liable 
to,'  as  here.  RV  retains  '  in  danger  of,'  except  Mk 
3-^  'guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,'  for  A V  '  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation,'  reading  afiaprrifiaTos  for  Kpiffeus. 

The  Lat.  domimts  'lord,'  was  contracted  in  old  French  in 
various  ways,  of  which  one  was  dang,  and  was  thence  adopted 
into  Eng.  in  the  form  dan.    Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  32,  has — 

'  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyld.' 

Chaucer  himself  uses  'dan*  freely  as  a  title  of  respect = sir. 
From  this  word  was  formed  danger  (first  in  late  Lat.  or  Fr.,  and 
then  adopted  into  Eng.)  by  adding  the  term,  ger,  seen  in 
passenger,  messenger.  This  'danger'  became  a  great  legal 
word  in  mediseval  Eng.,  signifying  a  lord's  rights  or  sway,  the 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  Hence  '  power,' '  control,'  as  Chaucer, 
Prol.  663  (Oxf.  ed.;— 

'  In  daunger  hidde  he  at  his  owne  g^yse 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocj'se.' 

Cf.  More,  Utopia,  p.  116,  1.  5  (Lumby),  'so  disdaining  to  be  In 
her  daunger,  that  he  renounceth  and  ref  useth  all  her  benefites ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Mer.  of  I'en.  jv.  i.  180 — 

'  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? ' 

Thus  '  to  be  in  one's  danger '  passed  easily  into  the  meaning  of 
'be  liable  to'  punishment  or  the  like,  and  then  'be  exposed  to' 
any  harm,  the  mod.  meaning.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DANIEL,  hRip^  (in  Ezk  14"-  «>  28^  hnyi,  kerS  h»^3i), 
meaning  'God  is  my  judge,'  occurs  in  OT  as  the 
name  of  three  (or  four)  persons. 

1.  Davids  second  son,  '  born  unto  him  in  Heb- 
ron' 'of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess'  (1  Ch  3^).  In 
the  parallel  passage,  2  S  3^,  the  name  is  Chileab 
(^kS?)  ;  and  since  this  is  the  evident  source  of  the 
chronicler's  list,  the  name  D.  probably  arose  from 
a  corruption  of  the  text.  This  apparently  can  be 
traced  through  the  LXX,  which  in  each  passage 
has  AaXortd  (B  Aauvt^X  in  1  Ch  3')  (3k'?3,  nx'?i,  Vk-ji) 
(Kittel  on  1  Ch  3^  in  Haupt's  OT). 

2.  A  priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  who  returned 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  with  Ezra  to  Juda?a 
(Ezr  8-),  and  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh  10^),  unless  two  distinct  persons 
are  mentione<l. 

3.  The  hero  and  traditional  author  of  the  Bk.  of 
Daniel.  According  to  this  book,  D.  was  a  youth 
of  noble  descent  and  high  phj'sical  and  intellectual 
endowments,  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  from  Jems,  to  Babylon,  and 
with  other  Jewish  youths,  esp.  three  companions, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  assigned  for 
education  at  the  king's  court  (Dn  P").  D.  and 
his  companions  refused  to  defile  themselves  with 

■^the, royal  food,  and  for  their  fidelity  were  rewarded 
by  being  fairer  in  appearance  '  than  all  the  youths 
which  did  eat  of  the  king's  meat,'  and  in  their 
final  examination  before  the  king  by  being  superior 


in  understanding  and  wisdom  to  all  the  magicians 
and  enchanters  of  the  realm  (Dn  P*').  In  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  D.  revealed  and  in- 
terpretetl,  on  the  failure  of  all  the  other  wise  men, 
the  king's  dream  of  the  composite  image,  and  was 
made  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon 
and  chief  ruler  over  aU  the  wise  men  (Dn  2).  He 
also  interpreted  the  king's  dream  of  the  tree 
(Dn  4).  After  the  death  of  Nebuch.  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  high  office  and  gone  into  retirement ; 
but  when  the  handwriting  appeared  on  the  wall  of 
the  palace  during  Belshazzars  feast  (Dn  5^-®),  again 
D.  was,  on  the  failure  of  the  other  magicians,  sum- 
moned at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  (vv.^""^-).  He 
interpreted  the  writing,  and  was  then  clothed  with 
purple,  decked  with  a  chain,  and  proclaimed  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  (v.^).  Under  Darius  the 
Mede,  D.  was  appointed  one  of  three  presidents 
over  120  satraps,  and  was  distinguished  above  all 
the  others  ;  '  and  the  king  thought  to  set  him  over 
the  whole  realm '  (Dn  6^).  Through  this  favour  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  his  fellow-officers,  who,  find- 
ing no  occasion  of  accusing  him,  persuaded  Darius 
to  pass  a  decree  that  for  30  days  no  one  should 
present  a  petition  unto  any  god  or  man  except 
himself  on  pain  of  being  cast  into  a  den  of  lions. 
As  they  expected,  D.  faithfully  continued  his 
custom  of  praying  unto  his  God  three  times  a  day. 
Thus  an  accusation  was  brought  against  D. ;  and 
although  the  king  tried  to  rescue  him,  yet  he  was 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions  (w.^^*^*),  but  was  miracu- 
lously saved  (v.=").  D.'s  accusers  were  then  cast 
into  the  den  and  quickly  devoured,  and  the  king 
decreed  that  all  men  should  fear  and  tremble  before 
the  God  of  D.  (vv.-^-'^).  '  So  this  D.  prospered 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian'  (v.^).  This  is  the  story  of  D.  in  Dn  1-6. 
In  chs.  7-12  he  appears  as  the  recipient  of  a  series 
of  divine  apocalyptic  revelations  respecting  the 
future  of  Israel,  for  whose  welfare  he  is  extremely 
concerned.  Two  additional  stories,  that  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  that  of  Susanna,  are  also 
related  concerning  him  in  the  Apocrypha. 

This  narrative  of  D.  is  evidently  an  example  of 
Jewish  Haggadoth  (see  next  art.).  Whether  D. 
represents  in  any  way  a  real  hist,  character  cannot 
be  absolutely  determined.  In  Ezk  14^^-  '-^  a  D.  is 
mentioned  with  Noah  and  Job  as  a  pre-eminently 
righteous  character,  and  in  Ezk  28'  as  an  example 
of  the  highest  wisdom.  This  association  and 
allusion  imply  that  the  D.  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  was  an  ancient  worthy  in  the  traditions  of 
Israel.  (We  can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  Ezekiel 
speaking  thus  of  a  younger  contemporary.  See 
Cheyne  in  Expositor,  July  1897,  p.  25.)  Of  this 
D.  of  Jewish  tradition  we  are  entirely  ignorant; 
vet  probably  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  D.  of  the 
Exile,  and  many  features  of  this  ancient  character 
probably  reappear  in  the  later  one.  Ewald  supposed 
that  the  D.  of  Ezk  was  a  Jewish  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  and  had 
acquired  there  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness, and  whom  later  Jewish  tradition  trans- 
ferred to  Babylon.  Or  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  such  a  distinguished  Jew  at  Babylon,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  first  of  Nebuch.  and  then  of  the 
Persian  conquerors,  who  was  actually  named  D.,  or 
owing  to  his  wisdom  and  righteousness  was  so  called 
by  his  countrymen  after  the  ancient  worthy  alluded 
to  by  Ezk,  and  thus  a  real  historical  character  may 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  hero  of  the  Bk.  of  Daniel.* 

The  story  of  D.  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Joseph — history,  however, 
often  repeats  itself  ;  yet,  if  the  story  is  historical,  it 
is  strange  that  no  reference  is  made  to  D.  in  the 

*  ChejTie  suggests  a  connexion  between  D.  and  Zoroaster,  the 
name  having  been  coined  out  of  the  Zend  ddnu,  'wise'  or 
'wisdom'  {Bamp.  Lect.  on  Psalter,  105  ff.). 
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C)T  narrative  of  the  restoration  ;  that  no  post-exilic 
writer  before  the  Maccabiean  age  knows  anything 
about  him  ;  that  no  one  else  shared  his  expectations ; 
and  that  he,  with  all  his  patriotism,  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Pal.  ; 
and  tliat  Ben-Sirach,  writing  about  B.C.  170,  should 
entirely  omit  him  from  the  worthies  of  Israel,  and 
also  write  (Sir  49"), '  Neither  was  there  a  man  born 
like  unto  Joseph,  a  governor  of  his  brethren,  a  stay 
of  the  people.'  E.  L.  CURTIS. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  in  the  Heb.  Canon, 

is  placed  among  the   Hagiographa,  between   Est 

and  Ezr,  but  in  the  LXX,  Vulg.,  and  Eng.  Bible 

as  one  of  the  four  great  prophets,  immediately  after 

'^Ezekiel.      It  falls  into  two  divisions  :  clis.  1-6,  the 

(    history  of  Daniel ;  clis.  7-12,  visions  and  revela- 

V^tions  given  to  Daniel.     In  the  original,  2*^-"'^  is 

written  in  Aramaic  instead  of  Hebrew.   In  literary 

character  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is  mainly  an  apocalypse, 

representing    in  visions  under  symbolical    forms 

various  historical  epochs.     The  beginning  of  this 

kind  of  writing  appears  in  Ezk  and  Zee ;  but  Dn 

is  far  more  complete  and  elaborate,  and  exercised 

a  great  influence    upon   subsequent  Jewish   and 

Christian  literature. 

i.  Authorship  and  Date. — The  visions  (chs. 
7-12)  are  represented  as  given  in  the  words  of 
Dn  (7^  8^  9*  10^),  hence  the  inference  that  he  wrote 
the  entire  book.  This  was  tlie  ancient  Jewish 
opinion,*  and  the  prevailing  Christian  one,  until 
within  recent  years,  f  Now,  however,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  are  quite  a 
variety  of  views  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  the  book 
in  its  present  form  lavLsi  he  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  175-163) ;  and  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  book  as 
a  whole  belongs  to  that  period,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  Acquaintance  with  Ant.  Epiphanes. — Ch.  11 
.shows  a  clear  acquaintance  with  minor  events  in  his 
reign  and  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
!  veiled  form  of  a  revelation  of  the  future  it  gives 
I  an  outline  of  history  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to 
\jiear  the  death  of  Antiochus.  t  There  are  sketched 
the  Persian  period  (v.^),  the  rise  and  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (v.*),  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire  (v.''),  and  then  principally  the  varying 
relations  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  dynasties 
to  each  other  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Jews  (vv.^"^**). 
Attention  is  called  in  succession  to  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Seleucus  Nikator  (v.'),  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Antiochus  II.  (v.*'),  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (vv.'-^), 
Antiochus  the  Great  (vv.i**-^''),  Seleucus  Philopator 
(v.'^),  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  {w.^^-*'^).  While, 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  nistory  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  text,  some 
references  are  not  perfectly  plain,  jet  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  definitely  the  accessions  of  these 
sovereigns,  their  alliances,  intrigues,  campaigns, 
victories,  defeats,  bestowment  of  gifts,  treacheries, 
acts  of  violence,  and  frequently  untimely  deaths. 
The  older  commentators  regarded  these  details  as 
signal  examples  of  divine   prediction ;    but   since 

•TheTalm.  statement  (Bababathra  15),  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  '  wrote '  Dn,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
contrary  or  express  the  idea  of  a  later  editing  :  it  may  simply 
mean  a  '  recordmg '  of  the  book. 

t  Porphyry,  the  Neo-Platonist  (f  303),  wrote  a  treatise  denying 
the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  prophecy.  His  views  are  known 
from  the  Commentary  of  Jerome,  who  refiited  them.  Porphyry 
had  no  followers  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  first  systematic 
modern  rejection  of  Daniel's  authorship  was  by  Corrocli  in  1783 
and  1792.  He  was  followed  by  Bertholdt,  Eichhorn,  Gesenius, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  et  nl.  ;  while  the  genuineness  was 
stoutly  defended  by  Henjcstcnl>erg,  H;ivernick,  Auberlen,  Keil, 
Pusey,  et  al.  Cf.  for  history  of  the  criticism,  Bleek's  Einltutuntf, 
Zockler's  Comm.  in  the  Lange  Series,  and  Hengstenberg  on 
GenuinenenH  of  Danwl. 

I  Vv.** ■■*•'>  are  perhai>s  an  ideal  description  of  events  which  the 
writer  expected.       , 


such  a  revelation  of  the  future  is  without  analogy 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  apparent 
moral  or  spiritual  import,  this  chapter  or  insertions 
in  it  are  now  allowed,  even  by  those  who  regard 
Daniel  as  the  author  of  his  visions  or  the  rest  of  the 
book,  to  belong  to  the  period  of  AntiochtwEpi- 
phanes.*  Similar  references  elsewhere,  however, 
seem  to  require  these  to  be  taken  with  their  natural 
force, indicating  the  true  date  of  the  entire  book,  and 
not  as  later  additions.  In  ch.  g^is  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  concjuests  of  Alexander  (vv."^-*-")  and 
the  division  of  his  empire  (vv.^*  -^),  and  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (vv.''-^^'-  -s-^).  These  appear  again,  ace. 
to  the  most  probable  interpretation  (see  below),  in 


culminatin<j  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (vv.*-  i^-asj^ 
The  descriptions  are  very  exact.  While  the 
numbers  of  the  kings,  ten  and  three  (v.**),  might  be 
taken  relatively  or  symbolically,  yet  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  Seleucidse  is  so  precise  that  these 
kings  seem  evidently  meant.f  The  eleventh 
corresponds  exactly  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Another  clear  reference  to  this  sovereign  seems 
also  to  appear  in  9'^^-.t    Thus  throughout  all  these 

•  Zockler  in  Lange's  Dibelwerk,  18C9  ;  C.  II.  H.Wright,  Introd. 
to  OT,  1890 ;  Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  Biblischen  Gesch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  545,  1893. 

t  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  just  how  the  author  reckoned 
these  kings.  Two  main  schemes  have  been  suggested :  (a)  (Hitzig, 
Kuenen,  Cornill,  Bevan,  et  al.),  (1)  Alexander,  (2)  Seleucus  I. 
Nikator,  (3)  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  (i)  Antiochus  !i.  Theos,  (6) 
Seleucus  II.  Callinicus,  (6)  Seleucus  in.  Ceraunus,  (7)  Antiochus 
the  Great,  (8)  Seleucus  iv.  Philopator,  (9)  Heliodorus,  (10)  De- 
metrius I.  Soter,  or  an  unknown  elder  brother  ;  (b)  (Bertholdt 
Von  Lengerke,  Delitzsch,  Meinhold,  et  al.),  (1)  Seleucus  l 
Nikator,  (2)-(9)=(3)-(10)  of  (o)  (10)  Ptolemaus  vi.  Philometor. 
(8)  (9)  (10)  of  either  (a)  or  (t)  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  three 
kings  put  down  (v. 24).  Seleucus  iv.  Philoimtor  was  assassinated 
(the  Jews  may  have  thought  by  the  connivance  of  Ant.  Epi- 
phanes). Heliodorus,  wiio  seized  the  government,  was  over- 
thrown by  Antiochus ;  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir,  was  thrust 
aside,  and  Ptolemy,  who  laid  claim  to  it,  was  bitterly  humbled. 
For  Demetrius,  who  never  became  king,  Kuenen,  after  Von 
Gutschmidt  (Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  pj).  175 -179),was  inclined  to 
place  an  elder  brother  who  ace.  to  a  fragrment  of  John  of  Antioch 
was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus. 

J  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  wickedness,  arrogance,  and  blasphemj-  (cf.  1  Mac  li".  21 
262,  2  Mac  g'-i".  28),  and  every  term  mentioned  in  the  above 
references  in  Dn  is  most  appropriate  to  describe  him  and  his 
career.  The  eyes  (7'*-20)  and  '  unaerstanding  dark  sentences' (823) 
indicate  his  vigilance  and  cunning  ;  '  the  look  more  stout  than  his 
fellows'  and  '  the  fierce  countenance'  (720  82S),  tlie  terror  he  in- 
spired, and  his  cruelt.y ;  'the  mouth  speaking  great  things' 
(78. 20  il3(i),  his  boastful  arrogance,  seen  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  ICpiphanes,  '  the  illustrious ' — changed  to  Epiuianes  '  the 
mad 'by  his  subjects, — and  the  title  Theos,  '  the  god,'  on  some  of 
his  coins.  His  fearful  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  his  suppres- 
sion of  their  laws  and  sacred  davs  are  clearlv  indicated  in  7** 
824.  The  following  outline  (abridged  from  L'OT  p.  461  f.)  gives 
the  leading  events  of  his  reign  and  the  references  to  them  in 
Dn:— 

176.  Accession  (1  Mac  IW),  Dn  78-  "•  so  8»-  28  I121. 

175.  Jason  intriguing  against  Onias  iii.  procures  from  Antiochus 

the  high  priesthood.     Rise  of  Hellenizing  party  in  Jems. 

(1  Mac  111-15,  2  Mac  4"-22). 
172  [171].  Oniaa  m.  murdered  (2  Mac  432-33),  Dn  926»  ii22b. 
171.  1st  expedition  of  Antiochus  against  Egvpt  (1  Mac  l^s-W), 

Dn  1122-24. 

170.  2nd  expedition  against  Egypt  (1  Mac  120),  pn  ll23-«7. 
Antiochus  on  his  return  plunders  the  temple  and 
massacres  many  Jews  (1  Mac  121-2^,  2  Mac  S"-*!,  Dn 

gllb-lO,  1128). 

169.  3rd  exjtedition  against  Egypt.  Rom.  legate  Popilius 
I^a'-nas  obliges  Antiochus  to  retire,  Polyb.  xxix.  1 ;  Livy, 
xliv.  19,  xlv.  12  ;  Dn  ll29-30a. 

169-8.  Fresh  measures  against  Jenisalem.  City  surprised  on 
Sabbath  day.  Many  inhabitants  slain  or  captured  and  sold 
as  slaves.  S.yrian  garrison  placed  in  citadel.  God-fearinp 
Jews  flee.  All  practices  of  Jewish  relicrion  prohibited. 
Temple  worship  susjjonded,  and,  on  l.'i  Chi>-!ev,  n.c.  1«8, 
'the  abomination  of  desolation'  (a  sinali  1        '  ';.ir 

erected  on  the  altar  of  bunit-offering).    1''  w 

burnt,  and  women  who  had  their  childn  ;  i  d 

put  to  death  (1  Mac  l2«-6i,  2  Mac  6-7,  Dn  7-^'-  •«"•  "  siif- 
l3b.24. 25  9281..  27a  iiaob-32.  (renegade  Jews)  »«>-»  (the 
faithful)  3«-3;M21- 7.  11). 

167.  Revolt  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac  2).  Dn  1184  (the  little  help). 

165.  After  victories  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac  42s  ss),  temple  puri- 
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chapters  there  are  indications  of  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  of  Antiochus  and  of  previous  history 
as  in  ch.  11,  Antiochus  and  his  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  defilement  of  their  sanctuary  seem  ever 

E resent  before  the  writer  (cf.  1  Mac  1).  When, 
owever,  he  touches  upon  a  subsequent  period  he 
gives  nothing  which  need  be  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  specific  historical  events,  but  only  symbolizes 
the  general  Messianic  hope  of  Israel  (2"'-  7"  12i*-)- 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  chs.  7-12  belong  to  the  age 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  appears  warranted,  and 
then  also  chs.  1-6  if  by  the  same  author. 

Unity  of  Authorsliip  has  been  the  prevailing 
view  among  scholars  of  all  schools.*  That  chs. 
1-6  belong  to  one  author  is  e>-ident.  Ch.  1  is  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  others.  AVithout  it 
oiiff.  and  2*^  would  be  unintelligible,  and  3^-  requires 
2*^ ;  and  o^**^-  require  chs.  2  and  4.  Ch.  6  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  ones.  The  visions 
(chs.  7-12)  require  an  account  of  D.'s  personality 
and  life,  and  the  unity  of  the  two  sections  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  dream  of 
the  composite  image  (ch.  2)  is  repeated  in  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  (ch.  7),  and  that  '  they 
shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men '  (2*) 
is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  marriages 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidje  (11®- ").  The  homi- 
letical  or  didactic  purpose  of  each  section  is  also 
the  same.t 

2.  Historical  Statements.  Daniel,  according  to  1^, 
began  his  career  as  a  youthful  student  at  the  Bab. 
court  in  the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  lived  at 
least  until  the  3rd  year  of  Cyrus^  i.e.  from  606  or 
605  to  236  or  535  B.C.  Within  this  period  are  men- 
tioned askings  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  (2^), 
Belshazzar  (S^-  *>),  Darius  the  Mede  (5=*!  &^-  ■»),  and 
Cyrus  (6^).  Events  are  dated  by  the  years  of 
these  kings  (2^  7^  8^  9^  10^),  showing  that  the  writer 
must  have  regarded  all  of  them  as  reigning  sove- 
reigns, and  not  in  any  way  as  subordinate  rulers. 
Belshazzar  is  further  described  as  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (5"-  ^*)  and  king  of  Babylon  at  its 
capture  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  (ace.  to 
5301.J  jjg  -yygg  ^^Q^j^  aud  Darlus  received  the  king- 
dom. But  history  knows  nothing  of  a  Babylonian 
king  Darius  the  Mede  preceding  Cyrus.  The 
reigning  monarchs  within  this  period  were  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Evil-Merodach,  Nenglissar,  Nabunahid, 
and  Cynis.  No  Darius  reigned  in  Babylon  until  a 
score  of  years  later.  The  person  whom  Belshazzar 
represents  was  undoubtedly  Bil-saf-usur,  son  of 
Nabunahid  and  commander  of  the  Babylonian  armj' 
during  the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign  (COT 
ii.   p.    130  f.).      Being  more  active  and  energetic 

fied  and  public  worship  re-established  just  three  yean 

after  its  desecration  (1  Mac  436-61)^  Dn  Si^b.. 
164  [163].  Antiochus  dies  somewhat  suddenly  in  Persia  (1  Mac 

61-16,  but  see  also  Polyb.  xxxi.  11),  Dn  711-  26  gWb.  25  end 

9-36b.  27b  1145b 
(The  explanation  of  1122-24  ig  uncertain,  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  refer  to  an  'Egyp.  campaign  or  to  conduct  in 
Assyria.     On  Antiochus  the  student  should  consult  J.  F.  Hoff- 
mann, Ant.  JEpiph.,  Leipzig,  1S73.) 

*  That  of  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  ComiU,  Kuenen,  Driver, 
Konig,  et  al.,  as  well  as  Havemick,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Pusey, 
Fuller,  et  al.  Diversity  of  authorship  has,  however,  been  held, 
b<jth  by  those  holding  the  late  authorship  and  by  those  regarding 
chs.  7-12  as  genuine.  Of  the  former,  Bertholdt  thought  the  book 
to  have  been  written  by  nine  authors.  Strack  and  Meinhold 
regard  2-">-6  as  by  an  earlier  writer,  about  B.c.  300.  Of  the  latter. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  Daniel  wrote  only  chs.  6-12.  Kohler 
(Lehrbitch  der  hihliichen  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  537,  1893)  holds  that 
chs.  1-6  were  written  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Cjtus  by  the 
editor  of  chs.  7-12. 

t  No  reason  is  clearly  perceptible  why  the  book  is  partly 
written  in  Heb.  and  partly  in  Aramaic.  The  following  have  been 
su^'gested:  (1)  Diversity  of  origin  (Strack,  Meinhold,  see  fn.  above); 
(2)  portion  of  the  original  Heb.  lost  and  replaced  by  the  Aram, 
translation  (Lenormant,  Bevan,  Haupt) ;  (3)  the  .\ram.  language 
a  secret  sign  that  the  Chaldaeans  represented  the  Syrians,  %.e. 
Antiochus  and  his  followers  (mentioned  by  Konig,  Einleit.  p. 
3S2) ;  (4)  author  preferred  to  give  the  speeches  of  the  heathen 
in  Aram,  rather  than  in  the  sacred  Heb.,  and  being  more  at 
home  in  that  language  continued  to  use  it  (Behrmann). 


than  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  supplanted  him  in 
tradition  as  sovereign.  In  reality,  however,  he 
was  never  king.  This  is  proved  by  the  long  series 
of  contract  tablets,  '  which,  dated  month  by  month 
and  almost  day  by  day  from  the  reign  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar to  that  of  Xerxes,'  make  no  mention  of  an 
intermediate  ruler  between  Nabunahid  and  Cyrus 
(Sayce,  HCM  p.  528).  Belshazzar  also  was  not  a  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  even  by  descent,  for  his  father, 
Nabunahid,  belonged  to  a  different  family.*  In 
introducing  Darius  the  Mede  the  writer  shows  the 
same  confused  idea  of  the  order  of  events  as  the 
Greek  writers.!  Cyrus,  we  now  know  from  the 
cuneiform  inscription.",  obtained  possession  of 
Babylon  peaceably.  During  the  reign  of  Darius 
(B.C.  521^86)  Babylon  rebelled,  and  Darius  was 
obliged  to  besiege  the  city,  and  took  it  by  strata- 
gem. In  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus  this 
siege  is  transferred  to  Cyrus  (Her.  i.  191).  In  Dn 
both  the  king  and  the  siege  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  earlier  period. :J: 

A  further  confusion  about  Darius  appears  in  9^, 
where  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes. 
Darius  I.  was  the  father  of  Xerxes. 

Another  apparently  inaccurate  statement  is  that 
of  Nebuchadiiezzar's  siege  and  capture  of  Jems,  in 
the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605  (Dn  1^).  The 
historical  books  relate  no  such  event,  and  that  it  did 
not  happen  seems  implied  in  Jer  25^"^,  and  necessary 
from  the  movements  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (605)  he  returned  to 
Babylon  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
conquest  of  the  West  occupied  four  years  more, 
since  not  untU  601  or  600  did  Jehoiakim  begin  to  pay 
tribute  (Tiele,  Bab.  und  Assyr.  Gcsch.  p.  •425f.).§ 

A  class  of  wise  men  or  magicians  are  called 
Chalda;ans  (2--  *•  i»  4"  5'- ").  '  This  signification  is 
foreign  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  usage,  and  did 
not  arise  tUl  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
empire'  {COT  ii.  p.  125).  These  Chaldaeans  are 
also  represented  as  addressing  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
Aramaic  (2*),  which  probably  was  not  spoken  then 
at  the  Bab.  couii;,  and,  in  no  case,  in  the  western 
Aramaic  dialect  which  the  writer  gives.!| 

In  9-  D.  is  said  to  have  '  understood  by  the  books 
the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiahthe  prophet.'  This  expression 

*  The  remote  possibility  that  B.  was  a  grandson  of  X.  on  his 
mother's  side  has  been  urged  as  an  explanation  of  the  author's 
statements.  This,  however,  is  highly  improbable,  and  an  un- 
natural interpretation  (cf.  Bar  lUf-). 

t  They  have  given  four  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
Cyrus  and  his  relation  to  the  last  king  of  Media,  no  one  of  which 
is  entirely  correct  (art.  '  Cjtus,'  Eneij.  Brit.  9th  ed.). 

{  Ch.  5  implies  no  peaceable  surrender  of  Babylon,  but  its 
capture  by  assault  or  stratagem.  That  Darius  should  be  called 
a  Mede  may  have  arisen  from  Is  131',  Jer  SlU-  2o,  where  it  is 
predicted  that  the  Medes  will  conquer  Babylon.  The  Medes 
also  were  allies  of  Cyrus,  and  Gobryas,  to  whom  the  cit}'  sur- 
rendered, and  whom  Cyrus  placed  in  command,  was  governor  of 
'  Gutium,'  a  Median  province  (Beitrclge  z.  Atsyriologie,  Delitzsch 
and  Haupt,  vol.  ii.  p.  223).  The  older  commentators  generally 
saw  in  Darius,  Cyaxares  u.  of  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia.  This  prob- 
ably was  the  \-iew  of  Jos.  {Ant.  x.  xi.  4).  But  the  Cyropaedia 
is  a  romance,  and  modem  hist,  investigation  has  failed  to  find  a 
place  for  this  king.  The  storj-  of  festivities  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  is  given  in  Herodotus,  i.  193.  The  cuneiform 
tablets  mention  a  religious  festival  in  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  Babylon,  but  earlier  than  the  entrance 
of  Cjtus  or  Gobrjas  into  the  city. 

§  The  writer  perhaps  drew  his  statement  from  a  combination 
of  2  K  24if-  and  2  Ch  366,  misunderstanding  the  three  years  in 
Kings  and  reckoning  them  from  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  Or  by  reckoning  backward  he  may  have  regarded  the  3rd 
year  of  Jehoiakim  as  the  beginning  of  the  70  years  of  captivity. 
That  the  author  of  Dn,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  does  not  seem 
to  have  righllj-  apprehended  or  presented  recorded  facts  of  OT 
history,  is  no  more  siuT)rising  than  the  similar  variations  between 
the  statements  of  Kings  and  Ch,  and  esp.  the  departures  in  XT 
from  the  Heb.  text.  Cf.  Gn  1131 121. 4  (Haran)  with  Ac  7^  (Ur), 
Dt  1022  (70  souls)  with  Ac  7i-«  (75),  Gn  23  (Ephron  in  Hebron) 
with  Ac  716  (Hamor  in  Shechem),  Ex  Vi*»  (430  years  in  Egypt) 
with  Gal  31»  (430  years  in  Canaan  and  Egj-pt). 

Ii  The  word  ,TCnx  =  'in  Aramaic'  (v.4  RVm),  may  be  a  gloss. 
So  Lenormant,  Bevan,  Kautzsch-Marti,  P.  Haupt  {Bk.  of  Dn., 
Crit.  Heb.  Text,  p.  16).  et  al. 
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implies  that  tho  prophecies  of  Jer.  belonged  to  a 
well-known  collection  of  sacred  books,  and  sug- 
gests (this  is  the  prevailing  interpretation)  the 
second  division  of  the  Heb.  Canon,  which  was 
formed  a  century  or  more  after  the  Exile.  See 
art.  Canon. 

Thus  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contains  a  series  of  historical 
statements  wliich  imply  a  misconception  of  the 
exilic  period,  and  tlint  their  autlior  lived  consider- 
ably later,  and  may  well  have  written  during  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3.  The  Lnngunge  of  Dn  points  likewise  in  the 
same  direction.*  The  Heb.  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  exilic  Ezk  and  the  immediately 
following  Hag  and  Zee,  and  resembles  more  nearly 
that  of  1  and  2  Ch  written  about  B.C.  300,  and 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  The 
Aram,  also,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  is  of  tlie 
same  late  (bite.  Persian  words  appear  in  both 
sections,  some  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
Bab.  institutions  before  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  (see 
list,  iOTp.  469).  This  indicates  a  period  long  enougli 
after  that  conquest  for  Persian  words  to  have  become 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  language.  Three  Gr.  words, 
the  names  of  musical  instruments  (onn'p,  ddapis, 
flute ;  I'lnjcs,  \f/a\Tifipiov,  psaltery  ;  and  n':soiD, 
<rvfi<pOi}vla,  dulcimer  or  bagpipe,  3'-  ''•  ^"-  ^^),  also  occur. 
One  of  tliese,  avficpuvla,  as  the  name  of  a  musical 
instrument,  is  peculiar  to  late  Gr. ,  and  according  to 
Polybius  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Bevan,  p.  41).  This  evidence  brings 
tlie  composition  of  Dn  to  a  date  at  least  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Alexander,  unless  the  supposition 
be  made  that  the  Gr.  musical  instruments  had  at 
an  earlier  period  through  channels  of  trade  found 
their  way  into  the  East,  and  their  names  become 
domesticated  in  the  Aram,  language.  This,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely. t 

4.  The  Doctrines  of  Dn  with  respect  to  angels  and 
the  resurrection  are  the  most  developed  in  the  OT. 
Angels  have  special  personal  names  (8^"  9-^  10^^-  -' 
12'),  special  ranks  (10^^-^  12'),  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  different  countries  (10'*-  '■'*•  ^').  Tliese  repre- 
sentations go  far  beyond  those  of  Ezk  and  Zee,  and 
are  relatively  identical  with  those  of  Tobit  and 
other  Jewish  writings  of  the  1st  cent.  15. C.  Dn 
plainly  teaches  a  pers-onal  resurrection  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (12-).  This  also  is  a 
decided  advance  upon  the  doctrine  elsewhere  in  OT, 
and  is  mentioned  by  later  Jewish  tradition  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Maccabees  (cf.  2  Mac  12^*"- ). 
Thus,  while  the  determination  of  the  date  of  an  OT 
writing  from  its  religious  doctrines  is  always  a 
delicate  procedure,  yet,  as  far  as  a  doctrinal  de- 
velopment can  be  lound  in  OT,  tlie  Bk.  of  Dn 
comes  after  all  the  otlicr  OT  writings,  and  approxi- 
mates most  (loxly  to  the  Jewish  literature  of  the 
1st  cent.  !'..('. 

5.  The  Jlonulctical  Purpose  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  Antiochian  period.  The 
narratives  in  chs.  1.  3.  6  are  exhortations  to  keep 
the  Jewish  law  and  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
worship  of  J".  Wiiile  such  teaching  might  be 
appropriate  at  all  times,  it  was  esp.  so  then  in  its 
peculiar  form.  The  question  of  eating  meat  was  at 
that  time  a  test  of  faith.  Then  pious  Jews  'chose 
to  die  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  with  food,  and 
that  they  might  not  profane  the  covenant '  (I  Mac 
1"-').  The  lessons  of  the  '  fiery  furnace  '  and  the 
'  lions'  den,'  chs.  3  and  6,  never  could  have  been  more 
fitly  presented  than  when  '  came  there  forth  out 

•  Delitzsch,  art.  '  Daniel,'  P RE  (\87S),  Driver,  LOT  pp.  469-476 
(ISiH) ;  Konig,  Einleit.  g  80  (181)3) ;    Hevan,  Com.  pp.  26-42  i 
(18i)2) ;  Behniiann,  Komm.  pp.  i-x  (ISO-I). 

t  Additional  evidence  in  lanjruage  appears  also  in  the  proper 
names  Ncbuchatlnezzar  11,  IJeltoshazzar  l^,  and  At>od-N'('(;o  1", 
since  their  sjwUing  an<l  formation  show  a  laclt  of  apipiaintanoe 
with  the  lanjoiape  and  ffo<ls  of  Babvlon  durinff  the  Kxile  {COT 
II.  X2.*n- ;  Sayce,  lICMp.  532). 


of  Isr.  transgressors  of  the  law,  and  persuaded  many, 
saying,  Let  us  go  and  make  a  covenant  with  the 
nations  that  are  round  al>out  us'  (1  Mac  1"),  and 
when  Antiochus  commanded  the  worship  of  foreign 
deities  on  pain  of  death  (1  Mac  l*'-"").  The  stories 
of  the  humbling  of  Nebuch.  (ch,  4)  and  the  fall  of 
Belsliazzar  (ch.  5)  would  also  be  fraught  with  par- 
ticular consolation  when  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the 
heathen.  The  visions  (chs.  7-12),  whatever  view  is 
taken  of  their  date,  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  primarily  designed  for  consolation 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

6.  'J he  External  History  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  likewise 
favours  its  composition  at  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
Tliere  is  no  evidence  in  any  OT  or  Apocr.  writing 
of  its  earlier  existence.  The  testimony  of  Josephu.s, 
written  near  the  close  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  that 
the  book  was  shown  to  Alexander  the  Great  (Ant. 
XI.  viii.  5),  prob.  represents  only  a  Jewish  legend,  and 
historically  is  of  no  decisive  value.  The  earliest 
possible  reference  is  in  the  Sibylline  Verses,  iii. 
388  ff.  (about  B.C.  140),  where  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  ten  horns 
(Dn  V-  •■»•  2^  ;  Schiirer,  i//p  div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  280). 
The  next  reference  is  1  Mac  2'*''  where  Matthias  is 
reported  in  his  dying  exhortation  to  liave  said 
'  that  Hananiah,  Azariah,  and  Mishael  believed  and 
were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel  for  his 
innocency  was  delivered  from  tlie  mouth  of  lions.' 
While  this  might  simply  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
these  stories,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of 
1  Mac  (about  B.C.  100),  who  evidently  composed 
the  speech  of  Matthias,  was  acquainted  with  our 
book.  From  this  period  on  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  its  being  well  known.  Its  influence  is 
veiy  appreciable  in  NT,  esp.  in  Rev,  but  it  is  only 
once  directly  mentioned  (Mt  24'*).* 

The  place  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha  favours  also  its  late  composition.  If  it  had 
been  written  during  the  Exile,  notwithstanding  its 
apocalyptic  character,  it  naturally  would  have 
been  placed  among  the  Prophets. 

The  Conclusion,  then,  in  favour  of  the  Maccaba>an 
date,  in  view  of  this  accumulation  of  concurrent 
facts,  seems  abundantly  warranted.  The  exact 
date  of  composition  is  usually  placed  within  the 
year  B.C.  165.  The  'abomination  of  desolation,' 
168,  is  clearly  before  the  writer,  and  also  the 
Maccaba\an  uprising  in  167,  but  not  the  re-dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  in  Dec.  165,  and  the  death  of 
Antiochus  in  163. 

The  great  ditliculty,  of  course,  in  assigning  the 
Bk.  of  Dn  to  the  late  date  is  tlie  fact  that  chs. 
7-12  are  represented  as  revelations  of  the  future 
given  to  Daniel  during  the  Exile.  But  this  difficulty 
vanishes  the  moment  one  considers  how  prevailing 
in  OT  and  among  Jewish  writers  was  the  custom 
of  representing  present  messages  as  given  in  the 
past  through  ancient  worthies.  Thus  the  law  of 
l)eut.  is  given  as  though  spoken  by  Moses  in  the 
land  of  Sloab,  and  the  legislation  of  P  as  though 
revealed  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bk.  of 
Eccles.  is  written  as  the  experience  of  Solomon. 
While  in  2  Es,  Bar,  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  and  tho 
Jewish  Apocalypses  generallj',  this  method  of  com- 
position IS  abundantly  illustrated,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  favourite  one  with  the  devout  and  nious 
of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  ana  fol- 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning  the  entire  book  to  the  Maccabican 
period,  destroys,  it  is  true,  the  hist,  reliability  of  chs. 
1-6.    These  chapters  must  be  regarded  as  a  species 

•  This  passage,  like  other  similar  NT  ones,  reflects  the  Jewish 
ojnnion  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  Init  has  no  further  weight  in 
deciding  the  question  of  authorshii).  Christ  or  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  naturally  expressed  himself  acconlin^  to  this  opinion, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  Divine  Spirit  ever  led 
either  of  them  to  instruct  or  correct  their  cont^mixiraries  on 
questions  of  literary  and  historical  criticism. 
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of  the  later  Jeiyish  Hajrgada,  or  method  of  incul- 
cating moral  and  spiritual  lessons  by  tales  of  the 
ima^nfttion.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  striking 
parallels  in  the  OT  Bk.  of  Jonah  and  in  theApocr. 
stories  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  A  quasi  defence  or  chs. 
1-6  is  frequently  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
Avriter  used  authentic  written  material  of  the  Exile 
which  he  revised.  This,  of  course,  is  possible,  but 
it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  his  material  was  only  traditions  or  tales.* 

The  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  doubtless  will  appear  to  some  to  destroy^tts 
religious_value  and  render  it  unworthy  of  a  place 
within  tlie  saered  Canon.  No  one,  however,  vmder 
the  modem  view  can  read  the  book  without  being 
taught  lessons  of  sublime  faith,  and  having  a 
firmer  assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
kingdoni_iil  _God.  The  book  has  in  the  past  been 
blessed^isan  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Church,  and,  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  its  real  origin,  this  will  continue  and  be 
enhanced.  Great  difficulties  in  receiving  its  lessons 
will  be  removed,  and  the  Church  will  be  spared 
endless  profitless  discussion  and  exegesis  necessi- 
tated by  the  old  view.f 

ii.  The  IxxERPRETAXioy.— The  Bk.  of  Dn  con- 
tains three  representations  of  the  world's  history 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  each  other,  which, 
with  their  interpretations,  may  be  outlined  as 
follows  : — 

Ch.  2  Ch.  7  Ch.  S 

A.  G  o  1  d  e  n = The  lion  =  Babylonian  Empire, 

head 

S  i  1  V  e  r  =The  bear  =  The  ram      =  Medo-Persian   ,, 

breast 

Br  azen=The  leopard     =  The  he-goat = Grecian  „ 

belly  and 
thighs 

Iron  legs=The  fourth 

and  iron      beast  =Boman  „ 

and  clay 
feet 


*  An  argument  often  repeated  rests  on  the  assertion  that  the 
whole  colouring  and  character  of  the  book  are  Oriental  and  esp. 
Babylonian,  impossible  to  an  age  so  unfamiliar  with  them  as 
the  Maccabsan,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  colossal  image, 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the  three  con- 
fessors, the  decree  of  Darius,  the  lions'  den,  the  dreams  of 
Xebuch.,  and  his  demands  of  the  Chaldaeans,  etc.  (Fuller,  art. 
'Daniel,'  Smith,  DB-).  Such  a  view  had  the  countenance  and 
authority  of  Lenomiant  (La  Divination,  pp.  169-267).  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contains  no  allusions  to 
Bab.  customs  which  might  not  have  been  known  to  a  Jewish 
writer  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  (who  even  might  have  visited 
Babylon),  or  have  been  preserved  in  the  tales  from  which  he 
drew  his  material ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
statements  already  given  which  seem  to  prove  the  author's  real 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  Babylon  during  the  Exile.  In  addition 
to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  statement  of  Daniel's  appoint- 
ment as  '  chief  governor  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon '  (2*). 
This,  owing  to  the  exclusiveness  of  Bab.  sacred  caste,  even 
Lenomiant  regarded  as  impossible,  and  hence  held  the  words 
'  all  the  wise  men '  to  be  an  interpolation.  Indeed,  Lenormant's 
or  any  similar  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  book  (i.e.  an  early 
work"  thoroughly  revised  in  the  Greek  periotl)  is  worthless  for 
a  defence  either  of  the  truth  of  its  narrative  or  of  its  genuineness, 
because  the  line  of  separation  between  the  earlj-  and  late  contents 
cannot  be  determined.  The  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  in- 
sanity (ch.  4)  has  been  thought  to  receive  confirmation  by  a 
story  given  in  a  fragment  of  the  historian  Abydenus  (preserved 
in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  41).  The  story  relates  that 
Nebuch.  on  the  roof  of  his  palace  was  insspired  by  some  god 
or  other,  and  announced  the  future  calamities  of  Babylon  and 
then  suddenly  vanished.  In  this  announcement  there  is  a  wish 
that  the  author  of  these  calamities  might  be  driven  into  the 
desert  where  the  wild  beasts  seek  their  food,  and  wander  among 
the  mountains  and  rocks  alone.  The  similarity  between  thS 
and  the  biblical  narrative  is  not  very  great,  and  yet  enough 
perhaps  to  show  that  the  same  story  originally  was  the  basis 
of  each  (Bevan,  p.  87  ff. ;  Schrader,  JPT,  1881,  pp.  618-629). 

t  The  following  from  Farrar  is  worthy  of  quotation  in  this 
connexion :  '  Though  I  am  compelled  to  regard  the  Bk.  of  Dn  as 
a  work  which  in  its  present  form  first  saw  the  light  in  the  days 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  though  I  believe  that  its  six  mag- 
nificent opening  chapters  were  ne\er  meant  to  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  moral  and  religious  Haggadoth, 
yet  no  words  of  mine  can  exaggerate  the  value  which  I  attach 
to  this  part  of  our  Canonical  Scriptures.  The  book,  as  we  shall 
see,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Christian  conduct 
and  Christian  thought.      Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  is 


Ch.  S 


=The  ram 


= BabylonianEmpire. 
= Medo-Persian  ,, 


Ch.  2  Ch. 

B.  Oolden=Thelion 
head 

S  i  I  V  c  r  =The  bear 
breast 

B  raze  n=The  leopard     =  The  he-goat =Macedoniui      „ 
belly  and 
thighs 

Iron  legs=The  fourth 

and  iron      beast  =Syrian  „ 

and  clay 
feet 

C.  G  o  1  d  e  n = The  lion  =  Babylonian  Empire, 
head 

S  i  1  ve  r  =Thebear  =  /"The  ram  =  Median  ,, 

breast  I 

Braze  n=The  leopard  =-i  =Persian  ,, 

belly  and  I 

thighs  ^ 

Iron  legs=The   fourth 

and  iron      beast  =  The  he-goat = Grecian  „ 

and  clay 
feet 

The  parallelism  between  the  composite  image  (ch. 
2)  and  the  four  beasts  (ch.  7)  shows  that  they  were 
designed  to  represent  the  same  world-powers.  In 
this  interpreters  are  generally  agreed.  The  historic 
fact  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Bab.  kingdom  there 
was  no  di-stinct  Median  kingdom,  but  Media  was 
united  to  Persia,  naturally  gave  the  interpretation 
of  Medo-Persian  to  the  silver  breast  and  the  bear, 
and  such  a  united  kingdom  appeared  in  the  two- 
homed  ram  of  ch.  8.  The  brazen  belly  and  thighs 
and  the  leopard  then  well  symbolized  the  Grecian 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  ace. 
to  ch.  8  were  represented  by  the  he-goat.  While  the 
legs  of  iron  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay  and  tlie  fourth 
beast  with  the  ten  horns,  in  connexion  with  which 
appeared  the  final  everlasting  kingdom  (2**  7^), 
would  represent  the  Roman  Empire  in  whose  days 
the  Christ  appeared.  Elsewhere,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  there  were  indications  of  great  wars  and  dis- 
tress, and  even  an  Antichrist  to  precede  the  final 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  J".  Hence  the 
interpretation  A  was  most  plausible,  and  became 
almost  universal  in  the  early  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church.* 

The  prevailing  modem  interpretation  is  C  (B  has 
had  few  advocates).  The  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  C  are  as  follows  :  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
facts  of  history,  the  author  does  distinguish  between 
the  Median  and  Persian  kingdoms.  After  the 
Babylonian  he  places  the  Median  represented  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  (5*"-  6'  9^),  who  has  the  position  of 
an  independent  and  absolute  sovereign,  and  then 
follows  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  (6'^  10^).  A 
Medo-Persian  kingdom  could  scarcely  have  been 
designated  by  the  writer  as  inferior  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar or  the  Babylonian  (2**),  while  this  would 
aptly  describe  the  short-lived  Median  of  his 
scheme.  This  kingdom  seems  also  well  represented 
in  thQ  bear  (7').  The  kingdom  of  brass  which 
shall  rule  over  all  the  earth  (2*^),  or  the  leopard  to 
which  dominion  was  given  (7®),  with  its  four  ^ongs 

undisputed  and  indisputable,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  book 
of  the  OT  which  can  be  more  richly  profitable  for  teaching, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  completely  furnished  to  everj- 
good  work.  Such  religious  lessons  .  .  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired  by  those  results  of  archaeological  discovery  and 
criticism  which  are  almost  universally  accepted  by  the  scholars 
of  the  Continent  and  many  of  our  chief  English  critics.  Finally 
unfavourable  to  authenticity,  they  are  yet  in  no  way  derogatory 
to  the  preciousness  of  this  O'T  Apocalypse '  {Bk.  of  Dan.  p.  3  f.). 
*  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  different  interpretation 
could  have  been  given  according  to  the  prevailing  exegesis  which 
ignored  the  original  historical  situation  and  meaning  of  OT 
prophecies,  and  sought  some  fulfilment  agreeable  to  the  actual 
history  or  expected  future  of  the  Church.  Christ  had  applied 
to  His  second  coming  the  words  of  Dn  713  (iXk  13'*  14®^,  hencfe 
His  parousia  was  regarded  as  precedefl  by  the  little  horn  of  v. 8, 
which  thus  became  the  .\ntichrist.  Many  commentators  sought 
hist,  kingdoms  to  represent  the  10  horns,  and  since  the  Refor- 
mation the  papal  power  has  very  often  been  regarded  as  the 
Antichrist.  The  numbers  three,  four,  and  ten  have  also  been 
freq.  interpreted  symbolically  (so  Briggs,  Mett.  Propk.  §  105). 
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representing  rapid  and  successive  conquests,  and 
with  its  four  heads  (corresponding  to  the  four  kings 
of  IP),  symbolizes  particularly  well  the  Persian 
kingdom  which  advanced  so  widely  and  rapidly 
under  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  wnose  dominion 
was  so  great  under  Darius  I.  and  his  successors. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  two  horns  of  8*,  one 
of  whicli  comes  up  last,  which  are  interpreted  as 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  (8-"),  can  as  well 
represent  two  succeisaive  kingdoms,  the  power  of 
one  of  which  entered  into  the  other,  as  one  consoli- 
dated empire.  The  fourth  kingdom  of  the  image, 
which  shall  be  strong  as  iron  and  break  in  pieces 
and  crush  (2*),  and  the  beast  terrible  and  powerful 
with  great  iron  teetli,  that  devoured  and  brake  in 
pieces  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet  (7''), 
seem  identical  with  the  he-goat  of  furious  power 
(8'"')  interpreted  as  Alexander  (8^^).  The  feet,  part 
of  clay  and  part  of  iron  (2*-),  represent  well  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  often  '  externally  allied 
but  inwardly  disunited ' ;  and  the  ten  toes  (2^-)  seem 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  ten  horns,  which  fitly 
represent  the  Seleucidae  (see  footnote,  p.  5.52).  The 
mingling  of  the  seed  seems  to  refer  to  the  futile 
endeavours  of  tlie  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse  to  form 
stable  alliances  by  marriages  (cf.  11®-  ^^*).  But  the 
clear  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
little  horn  (7*'  ^"  ^'ji  is  decisive  for  the  modern  inter- 

inrtation.  The  introduction  of  the  Messianic 
tingdom  immediately  in  connexion  with  or  follow- 
ing events  of  the  author's  own  time,  is  fully  in 
accord  with  other  OT  representations.  Isaiah  places 
the  advent  of  the  Messianic  king  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  a  deliverance  from  Assyr.  oppression 
(Is  8i«-9^  lO^^-lli"^-),  likewise  Micah  (S"*-*) ;  and 
Deutero-Isaiah  blends  in  one  picture  the  release 
and  restoration  from  Bab.  captivity,  and  the  final 
consummation  of  the  divine  purposes  for  Israel. 
The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  Christ's  eschato- 
logical  discourse  in  Mt  24. 

Corresponding  with  the  interpretations  of  the 
four  beasts  are  those  of  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of 
man  '  (7^'*'*)-  The  prevailing  Cliristian  and  Jewish 
interpretation  has  referred  these  words  to  the 
Messiah.  In  favour  of  this  view  is  their  application 
by  Christ  to  Himself  (Mt  26«^  Mk  14«^  Lk  22«9,  cf. 
Mk  13-6,  Lk  21%  Mt  16-»,  Lk  12''»  IS*,  Rev  14"  et 
al.),  and  the  repeated  designation  of  Christ  in  NT 
by  the  term  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  Bk.  of  Enoch 
applies  the  same  expression  to  the  Messiah  (46^"® 
48^-^  G2''-^  69-®--"^),*  and  this  is  the  general  exposition 
of  our  passage  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  also  in  the 
Talm.  (Scinh.  p.  1)8,  col.  1).  A  growing  modern 
view,  however,  finds  in  7^^  a  symlwlization  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  this  probably  Avas  the  in- 
tention of  the  Avriter.  The  expression  '  son  of  man  ' 
(Aram,  b*.;^  n;  =  Heb.  cix-jii)  ace.  to  a  common  Heb. 
idiom  is  synonymous  for  m.an  or  one  of  m{\nkind 
(cf.  Ps  8*,  Ezk  21  31-  •*•  !"•  1'  et  al.),  and  stands  here 
evidently  for  one  in  human  form  representing  Israel, 
in  contrast  with  the  beasts  symbolizing  the  heathen 
powers.  A  striking  parallel  occurs  in  Ps  80,  where 
in  V."  'son  of  man  symbolizes  Israel,  and  'the 
boar '  v.i^  the  heathen.  The  interpretation  in  v.-'' 
seems  also  decisive  for  this  view.      The  kingdom  is 

fiven  to  '  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ; 
is  (the  people  s)  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him  (the 
people).'  Again,  no  other  possible  similar  Messi- 
anic allusion  appears  elsewhere  in  Daniel.  The 
'  coming  with  the  clouds  of  the  heaven '  is  in 
evident  contrast  to  the  heathen  kingdoms  '  rising 
out  of  the  sea'  (7*).  The  latter  appearance  is  fig., 
indicating  earthly  origin ;  the  former  indicates  then, 
by  parallelism,  a  source  in  the  special  power  of 

*  The  references  ^ven  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  are  by  some 
rejranlod  as  belonfirinif;  to  a  Christian  addition  to  the  ori)jrinal 
Jewish  work  (see  art.  E.noch,  Book  of). 


God,  just  as  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  (2^-  **)  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
image,  an  evidently  human  or  earthly  product. 
That  later  writers,  esp.  those  of  the  NT,  should  find 
in  this  passage  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Messiah,  is 
in  exact  accord  with  their  interpretation  of  other 
OT  figures  wliich  primarily  denote  mankind  or 
Israel  (cf.  Ps  8*«-  and  He  2*-",  Hos  IP  and  Mt  2", 
Gn  I2''andGal3i«c«a/.). 

iii.  The  ' Times '  of  Daniel  (7=» 8" 92*="  12"- ") 
are  difficult  of  interpretation.  They  are  mainly 
an  endeavour  under  tlie  Antiochian  persecution  to 
answer  the  an.xious  thought  and  piercing  cry, 
'Lord,  how  long?  When  wilt  Thou  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?  When  will  the  Messianic 
hope  be  realized  ? '  They  express  the  thought  that 
the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  i)romise  is 
very  near  at  hand.  The  glorious  assurances  of  Is 
40-66  had  never  been  realized.  The  Jews,  in  their 
pitiful  poverty  and  national  smallness,  and  above 
all  in  this  hour  of  persecution,  seemed  still  in  their 
captivity,  still  within  the  period  of  the  seventy 
years  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer  29'"),  and  an 
explanation  of  their  duration  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  end  is  the  evident  endeavour  of  our 
author  in  9^''-=". 

Of  the  weeks  subdivided  into  7  -t-  62  -i- 1  [Q'^-^),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  image  (ch.  2),  and  the  four  beasts 
(ch.  7),  there  are  two  main  interpretations  differing 
generally  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  as  a  whole,  or  esp.  according  to  the  historical 
and  prophetic  references  in  (a)  '  the  anointed  one, 
the  prince'  {^),  (b)  'the  anointed  one  cut  off' 
{-^),  {c)  the  destruction  (»«''),  (d)  the  maker  of  the 
covenant  (""),  (e)  the  desolation  {'^^).  The  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  past  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  seen  in  (a)  (b)  and  (d)  the  Messiah,  and  in  (c) 
and  (e)  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  by  Titus,  70  A.D. 
The  view  received  at  present,  agreeably  to  the 
Maccabsean  date  of  Dn,  refers  (a)  to  Cyrus  (cf.  Is 
451),  (b)  to  Onias  ill.  (2  Mac  4^*),  (d)  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  (c)  and  (e)  to  the  havoc  and  desolation 
wrought  by  Antiochus  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of 
both  interpretations  a  week  has  usually  been  held 
to  represent  seven  years,  but  a  difficulty  has  always 
been  experienced  in  fixing  the  termini,  and  the 
various  solutions  proposed  for  adjusting  the  49  + 
434  +  7  years  have  been  almost  endless.  The  more 
prevailing  one,  in  the  old  view,  places  the  advent 
of  Christ  at  the  end  of  69  weeks  (v.'-"*  AV  and 
RVm),  and  refers  the  commandment  to  the  decree 
of  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  457  or  458  (cf. 
Ezr  1^-^%  and  then  483  yrs.  later  is  A.D.  25  or  26, 
the  date  usually  assigned  for  Christ's  baptism, 
which,  from  His  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
might  represent  His  proper  Messianic  advent 
(Pusey,  Lect.  IV.).  This  view  and  all  other 
similar  ones  presented  by  those  holding  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contain  their  own  refu- 
tation, for  the  termini  a  quo  must  be  later  than 
the  period  of  the  projihet,  who  would  have  died 
many  years  at  the  latest  before  the  commencement 
of  the  490  years  or  the  70  weeks  B.C.,  and  such  a 
date  could  not  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  his 
reckoning,  unless  the  history  of  Israel  after  his 
death  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  detail. 

Under  the  other  view  the  natural  interpretation 
would  be  as  follows  :  To  the  decree  of  Cyrus  seven 
weeks  (v.^"'),  i.e.  586-49  =  537.  From  this  decree 
the  city  stands  rebuilt  during  62  weeks  of  434 
years,  but  after  this  period  (v.'-*)  the  anointed 
priest  Onias  III.  shall  be  cut  ofl'in  B.C.  171  (i.e.  637  - 
4.34  =  103.  This  should  be  171  ;  see  below).  During 
the  next  seven  years,  the  last  week  (v.'""),  occur 
the  havoc  and  ruin  wrought  by  Antiochus.  The 
sacrifice  ceased,  and  the  heathen  altar  was  set  up 
in  the  sanctuar}'.  The  latter  event  was  in  Dec. 
168  (I  Mac  1") ;  but  the  former,  with  the  terrible 
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ruin  and  slaughter  (1  Mac  l®"**),  occurred  probably 
some  months  earlier.  The  temple  was  re-aedicated 
in  Dec.  165  (I  Mac  4*^).  These  three  years  and 
some  months  represent  the  half  week  of  the  ceasinw 
of  the  oblation,  mentioned  in  the  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  (T-*),  in  the  2300  evenings  and  mornings 
(8"),  i.e.  1150  days,  and  in  the  1290  days  (12")  and 
the  1335  days  (12^).  The  representations,  of  course, 
are  not  exact,  i.e.  the  number  of  days  exceed  in 
each  instance  3^  years,  or  half  a  week.  Did  we 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  we  might 
see  a  clear  solution,  or  possibly  the  author  designed 
an  enigmatic  surplus  or  remainder  to  be  inter- 
preted only  through  the  future  course  of  events,  even 
as  he  had  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  70  weeks. 

In  the  above  interpTCtation  the  actual  period 
between  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  the  death  of 
•Onias  is  shorter  than  the  62  weeks,  i.e.  366  years 
instead  of  434.  This  probably  has  arisen  from  the 
defective  chronology  of  the  writer.  He  placed  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  too  early  *  (Bevan,  Comiljr  Schiirer). 
Owing  to  the  great  aiificulty  of  finding  any  con- 
sistent explanation  of  the  '  tijjacS'*^  of  Dn,  many 
writers  have  regarded  thg^-llumbers  as  entirely 
symbolical. 

iv.  Versions. — The  LXX  text  of  Dn  has  been 
preserved  only  in  one  ^IS,  Codex  Chisianus,  which 
cannot  be  older  than  the  9th  cent.,  and  is  perhaps 
much  later  (Bevan).  In  place  of  the  LXX  the 
Greek  VS  of  Theodotion  was  used  (even  by  Irenseus, 
1 202).  There  is  no  Targ.  on  Daniel.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  (from  Behrmann,  p.  xxx)  shows  ten- 
tatively the  relation  of  the  \  SS  to  the  original 
text  and  to  each  other  : — 


Original  Text  (164  B.C.). 


Text  with  gb 


LXX.  (c  100  B.C.). 


Massoretic  Text 
(700-SOO  A.D.). 


Codex  Chisianus 
(11th  cent.). 

V.  Additioxs. — There  are  three  Apocr.  additions 
to  Dn  :  (1)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  in  LXX  and  Vulg. 
at  32-»-»  ;  (2)  The  Story  of  Susanna,  in  Vulg.  ch.  13, 
in  LXX  a  separate  book  (?) ;  (3)  The  Story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  in  Vulg.  ch.  14,  in  LXX  a  separ- 
ate book  (?).     (See  sep.  artt.) 

LiTERAirRE.  —  The  literature  on  Daniel  is  exceedingly 
voluminous.  '  On  no  other  book '  (says  C.  H.  H.  Wright)  '  has 
so  much  worthless  matter  been  written  in  the  shape  of  exegesis.' 
The  most  important  Commentaries  are  those  of  Bertholdt, 
1806-S  ;  Von  Lengerke,   1S35  ;    Havemick,  1832  ;    Hitzig  (Kgjf^. 

*  Josephus  fell  into  a  similar  error,  also  the  Jewish  Hellenist, 
Demetrius  (Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  53  f.). 


Hndb.),  1850;  Stuart,  1350;  Ewald  (Proph.  d.  AB),  1867,  Eng. 
tr.,  1881;  Keil,  1869,  Eng.  tr.,  1872;  Zockler  (Lange's  BUiel- 
leerk),  1870,  Eng.  tr.  and  add.  bv  Strong,  1875  ;  Fuller  (Speaker' i 
Com.),  1876  ;  Meinhold  (Kg/,  iom.),  1889 ;  Bevan,  1892 ;  Behr- 
mann (Uand-Kom.),  18&i  ;  Farrar  (Expositor's  Bible),  1895. 

Special  Treatise*  UTid  A  rticles.  —  Heng^stenberg,  Beitrage, 
1831,  Eng.  tr.,  1348;  Tregelles,  Dt/enee  of  Authenticity,  1852; 
Auberlen,  Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  Ofenbarung  Johannes, 
1854-57,  Eng.  tr.,  1857 ;  Pusey,  Dan.  the  Prophet,  1S64,  3rd 
ed.  1869 ;  Fuller,  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  1864 ; 
Lenormant,  La  Divination  chez  Us  Chald.  (pp.  169-236),  1875  ; 
Comill,  '  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels,'  in  Theol.  Stud.  u. 
Skizzen,  1889;  Schrader,  'Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn  Nebuch.' 
JPT,  1881;  Kampbausen, '  Das  Buch  Daniel,'  in  Neu.  Gesehichts- 
forschung,  1893 ;  Margoliouth  in  Expos.  Apr.  1890 ;  Fuller  in 
Expos.  3rd  series,  vols.  i.  and  ii.;  Sajce,  HCM{pp^  495-537)jl893  ; 
Terry,  Proph.  of  Dan.  Expounded,  1893 ;  C.  Bruston,  Etudes 
surDan.et  CApoe.  1896. 

In  add.  to  these  works,  the  student  will  find  valuable  material 
on  Dn  in  Kamphausen's  Daniel  in  Haupt's  OT,  in  the  OT  Intro- 
ductions of  Comill,  Driver,  Konig,  Strack,  et  al.,  and  the  OT 
Theologies  of  Dillmann,  Schultz,  Sniend,  et  al.,  and  the  Messianic 
or  OT  Prophecies  of  Briggs,  Delitzsch,  Hofmann  {Weis»tpung 
u.  ErfuUung),  Orelli,  Riehm,  et  al.,  and  in  the  Histories  of  Israel 
or  the  JeKS  of  Ewald,  Gratz,  Kohler,  Kittel,  Stade,  Schiirer, 
et  al.    See  also  art.  Apocetpha.  E.  L.  CuETIS. 

DAN-JAAN. — Joab  and  his  officers  in  taking  the 
census  came  'to  Dan-jaan  and  round  about  to 
Zidon '  (I'n'r'??  3'-;i  [y.  'ij'j),  2  S  24^.  No  such  place 
is  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  OT,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  It 
has  indeed  been  proposed  to  locate  Dan-jaan  at  a 
ruin  N.  of  Achzib  which  is  said  to  bear  the  name 
Khan  Diiniun  ;  but  this  identification,  although 
accepted  by  Conder,  has  not  made  headway.  The 
reference  is  more  probably  to  the  city  of  Dan 
which  appears  so  frequently  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  kingdom.  Three  leading  emendations  of 
the  text  have  been  proposed.  (1)  Wellhausen 
(Sam.  ad  loc. )  instead  of  the  MT  3'5?i  IK  would  read 
?a2D  i^ri  ('They  came  to  Dan)  and  from  Dan  they 
went  about.'  This  is  accepted  by  Driver  (Sam.  ad 
loc,  cf.  Deut.  p.  421),  Budde  (in  Haupt's  OT), 
Kittel  (in  Kautzsch's  .4T).  (2)  Klostermann  would 
read  '2b;!  Pi']  ..  .  .  '  and  to  Ijon  and  they  went 
about.'  Ijon  and  Dan  are  associated  in  1  K  15-"^ 
(cf.  2  K  15^).  (3)  Gesenius  would  change  ji':  into 
^i■:  .  .  .  '  to  Dan  in  the  wood'  (cf.  Vulg.  silvestria). 
After  eh  Aav  LXX  reads,  B  WSav  Kal  Oibdv,  A 
'lapkv  Kal  'lov56.v.  This  does  not  help  us  much,  but 
Wellh.  points  out  that  it  indicates  at  least  that 
the  translators  found  p  twice  in  their  text  and  had 
a  verb  in  place  of  a'aoi.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

DANNAH  (.113),  Jos  15^.— A  town  of  Judah 
mentioned  next  to  Debir  and  Socoh.  It  was  clearly 
in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  Hebron,  probably  the 
present  Idhnah.  This  place  is  noticed  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  (Ononiasticon,  s.v.  Jedna)  as  six  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrtn).  It  is  now 
a  small  ^-illage  on  the  W.  slopes.  See  SWP,  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.     LXX  has  Pevcd.     C.  R.  Coxder. 

DAPHNE  (\6.(l}vri). — A  place  mentioned  in  2  Mac 
4^  to  which  Onias  withdrew  for  refuge,  but  from 
which  he  was  decoyed  by  Andronicus  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  Its  site,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  mod.  Beit  el-Md,  or  House  of  Waters,  is 
placed  by  Strabo  and  the  Jerus.  Itinerary  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia,  or  about  5  miles,  from 
Antioch.  This  grove,  which  owed  its  establish- 
ment to  Seleucus  Xikator,  was  famous  for  its 
fountains,  its  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  its  oracle,  and  its  right  of  asylum.  (See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxiii. ) 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

DAB  A,  JTJ  1  Ch  2«,  Mpa  AB ;  but  codd.  Heb., 
Luc.  Aa/)a5f,'Pesh.,  Targ.  presuppose  >t13  Darda 
(which  see). 

DARDA  (JTl'!!,  AapaXd  B,  Aapad  A,  AapSai  Luc.) — 
Mentioned  with  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  and 
Calcol  as  a  son  of  Mahol,  and  a  proverbial  type  of 
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wisdom,  but  yet  surpassed  by  Solomon  (1  K  4^^). 
In  1  Ch  2*  apparently  the  same  four  (Dara  is  prob- 
ably an  error  for  JJarda.  See  Dara)  are  men- 
tioned with  Zimri  as  sons  of  Zerah,  the  son  of 
Judah  by  Tamar  (Gn  38*").  So  Targ.  in  1  K  4^1 
interprets  •  the  Ezrahite '  as  mt  na  '  the  son  of 
Zerah.'  This  statement  of  Ch  need  not  conflict 
with  that  of  K,  '  sons  of  Mahol,'  since  Zerah,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  title  'the  Ezrahite,'  may  have 
been  the  remoter  ancestor,  Mahol  the  immediate 
fall  HI.    Sic  Mahol.  C.  F.  Burnev. 

DARIC— See  Money. 

DARIUS  (c'lrr?.  Aapetos). — 1.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  (Vi'st'jlshpa),  written  Darayavaush  in 
Old  Persian,  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  usurpation  of  the  crown  by  the 
Magian  Gaumilta,  who  pretended  to  be  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses,  had  thoroughly  shaken 
the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  the  murder  of  the  usurper 
by  Darius  and  six  others  (B.C.  521)  caused  it  to 
break  up.  The  nations  of  which  it  was  composed 
revolted  under  difierent  pretenders,  and  had  to 
be  reconquered  and  reorganized  by  Darius.  The 
history  of  all  this  is  given  in  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rock  of 
Behistun  (Bagistana).  First  Susiana  rebelled 
under  Atrina,  then  Babylon  under  Nidinta-Bel, 
who  pretended  to  be  Nebuchadrezzar,  son  of  Nabo- 
nidus.  Contract-tablets  show  that  the  latter  pre- 
tender reigned  from  October  B.C.  521  to  August 
B.C.  520,  when  Babylon  was  taken  and  Nidinta-Bel 
himself  put  to  death.  Next  came  the  revolts  of 
Martiya  in  Susiana ;  of  Phraortes  in  Media,  who 
called  himself  Khshathrita,  descendant  of  Uvakh- 
shatara ;  of  the  Armenians ;  of  Chitrantakhma  in 
Sagartia,  who  said  he  was  a  descendant  of  Uvakli- 
shatara ;  of  Phraortes  in  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
where  Hystaspes  was  satrap ;  of  Fnlda  in  Margiana ; 
of  a  second  false  Smerdis  in  Persia  itself ;  and  of 
the  Armenian  Arakha,  son  of  Khaldita,  in  Babylon, 
who  professed  to  be  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus.  But  the  revolts  were  all  suppressed 
and  the  leaders  impaled,  though  many  months  of 
hard  fighting  were  needed  for  the  work.  D.  ascribes 
all  his  successes  to  the  help  of  Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd),  the  supreme  god  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 

He  now  .set  about  the  organization  of  the  empire, 
which  he  placed  under  a  bureaucracy  centralized 
in  himself.  The  provinces  were  governed  by  satraps 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  each  province  was 
required  to  furnish  the  royal  treasury  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  annual  tribute.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  royal  judges  who  went  on  circuit. 

The  second  revolt  of  Babylon  probably  took 
place  in  B.C.  514,  as  no  Bab.  contract-tablets  have 
been  found  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  and 
after  its  suppression  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  pulled  down.  Soon  afterwards  Darius  over- 
came Iskunka  the  Sakian  or  Scyth,  and  hencefor- 
ward the  Sakians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army. 
The  expedition  against  the  Scythsof  Europe  was  still 
later.  Darius  crossed  the  Danube  near  Ismail  by  a 
bridge  constructed  by  the  lonians,  who  had  already 
performed  the  same  service  in  the  case  of  the 
liosphorus,  and,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  Ionian 
'  tyrants,'  lie  marched  eastward  to  the  Don.  Eight 
fortresses  were  built  on  the  bunks  of  the  Oarus 
(probably  the  Volga),  and  Darius  then  returned 
through  a  desert  country  to  the  Danube,  harassed 
by  the  Scyths.  Histiieus  of  Miletus  saved  his 
army  by  dissuading  the  Greeks  from  destroying 
the  bridge.  Histiiwus  was  afterwards  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  led  to  the  burning 
of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  determination 
of  Darius  to  punish  Athens  and  annex  Greece. 
Thrace  ^nd  Macedonia   liad    already  submitted. 


Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  was  sent  against 
Attica ;  but  his  ships  were  wrecked  off  Mount 
Athos,  and  ho  was  compelled  to  return.  Another 
army  was  despatched  accordingly  the  following 
year.  Eretria  was  pillaged  ;  but  the  Persian  host 
was  utterly  defeated  by  tne  Athenians  at  Marathon 
(B.C.  491),  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Darius  now 
fitted  ouli  another  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
just  as  it  was  ready  to  start  Egypt  revolted. 

D.  had  already  explored  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Skylax  of  Karyandria  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months,  reached  Suez. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Indians. 

The  Egyptian  revolt  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  king,  B.  c.  480.  He  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas  in  early  life,  and  Artobarzanes,  his  eldest 
son  by  ner,  was  not  allowed  to  succeed  him,  as  he 
had  been  born  while  Darius  was  still  a  private 
citizen.  After  his  accession  he  married  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of  Cambyses  and 
of  the  pseudo-Sraerdis,  as  well  as  Pannys  the 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  Phoedyma  the  daughter 
of  Otanes.  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa,  was  his 
successor  to  the  crown. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  second 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  finished.  The  work  had 
languished  till  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  when 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  excited  Zerubbabel,  '  the 
governor  of  Judah,'  and  the  high  priest  Joshua  to 
undertake  it  afresh  (Ezr  5^').  This  made  Tattenai, 
the  Persian  governor  of  Syria,  inquire  by  what 
authority  they  acted  (v.'"'^-).  On  being  told  that  it 
was  a  decree  of  Cyrus,  he  wrote  to  Darius,  who  liad 
search  made  for  the  decree,  which  was  found  in  the 

ftalace  of  Ecbatana.  Darius  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
ished,  and  added  that  money  for  the  building  should 
be  given  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  province,  as  well 
as  cattle  and  other  things  for  the  temple  services, 
'  that  they  may  offer  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  pray  for 
the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons.'  Accordingly, 
the  temple  was  completed  on  the  3rd  of  Adar,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (6^"^'). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  XI.  i.  3),  whose  narra- 
tive rests  on  clis.  2  and  3  of  1  Es,  the  goodwill  of 
Darius  towards  the  Jews  went  back  to  the  time.when 
he  was  a  private  individual,  and  had  vowed  that  if 
he  became  king  he  would  restore  the  sacred  vessels 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  and  Zerubbabel 
were  old  friends,  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
prince  from  Jerusalem,  Darius  made  him  one  of 
his  bodyguard.  In  this  capacity  Zerubbabel  was 
called  on  to  amuse  the  king  one  night  when  he 
was  sleepless,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by 
determining  tlie  relative  strength  of  '  wine,  kings, 
women,  and  truth.'  His  explanation  that  truth 
was  the  strongest  pleased  Darius,  who  promised 
to  grant  whatever  he  asked.  He  therefore  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  promise  to  build  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple,  and  Darius  thereupon  did  all  he 
could  to  further  the  work,  giving  fifty  talents 
towards  it,  and  relieving  the  Jews  of  all  taxation. 

2.  Darius  the  Persiati  (Neh  12^-).  Which  king 
of  Persia  is  meant  is  uncertain.  Some  commen- 
tators have  supposed  it  to  be  Darius  ii.  (Nothus) 
B.C.  423-404,  but  it  was  more  probably  Darius 
III.  (Codomannus),  the  last  king  of  Persia,  and 
tlie  contemporary  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Darius 
III.  reigned  from  B.C.  336  to  330,  when  he  was 
overthrown  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  and  the  Persian  empire 
destroyed. 

3.  Darius  in  1  Mac  12''  AV  is  a  false  reading 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  Areus.     See  Arius. 

4.  Darius  the  Mede. — See  next  article. 

LiTKRATUBE.— Spiegel,  Die  altptrsisehen  KeilinschH/Un  (1881). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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DARIUS  THE  MEDE  (-7-  r  ;-it  Dn  IP,  Aram. 
K;-p  '-  [Kcthibh),  .ikis  1  (Kere)  U^'  [Eng.  5^^]),  the 
son  uf  Ahasuerus  (  =  Xerxes),  'of  the  seed  of  the 
Modes'  (9^),  is  ■^■liil  i-'>-'^>  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Bab.  kingdoii  '-'lu//al■■^^  viul'-'iit  de:ith,  and 

to  have  been     -_  -  i<ul  wlieu  lie  ■  ie(.fi\ed  the 

kingdom.'  Hia  lirst  year  only  is  mentioned  (5-" 
9'  11^). 

"Who  this  D.  was,  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
certainty.  Besides  other  proposals,  D.  the  Mede 
has  been  identified  with  (1)  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages  (Jos.  Ant.  X.  xi.  4),  but 
no  proof  is  given  to  support  this  theory ;  (2)  Darius 
Hysta,spis :  (3;  Astyages  himself ;  but  all  these 
identifications  seem  quite  untenable.  It  is  true 
that  D.  Hy^taspis  conquered  Babylon,  but  that 
was  some  thirty  years  later.  Besides  this,  he  was  a 
I'ersian,  not  a  Mede  ;  and  he  was  about  thirty-six 
years  old,  not  sixty-two,  when  he  began  to  reign. 

The  passa<;e  in  Dn  5^^  where  he  is  described  as 
having  received  the  kingdom  (RV)  leads  one  to 
ask  whether,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  king  which  is 
given  to  him  (6''-'  etc.),  he  may  not  have  been 
really  governor  only.  In  the  Gr.  historians  and 
in  the  Bab.  Chronicle  the  name  of  D.  the  Mede 
does  not  occur,  he  who  preceded  Cyrus  to  Babylon, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  that 
city,  being  Gobryas,  who  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
having  '  received  the  kingdom  for  him.'  *  Gobryas, 
like  Darius  tlie  Mede  (6^),  appointed  governors  in 
Babylon,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  in  the 
attack  which  resulted  in  Belshazzar's  death  [Bah. 
Chronicle,  Rev.  col.  i.  1.  '2-2'.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Cyrus  gave  great  power  to  Gobryas,  who  was, 
in  fact,  his  viceroy. t  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
later  Jewish  writers  looked  upon  Gobryas  as  hav- 
ing as  much  authority  as  Belshazzar,  whom  they 
regarded  likewise  as  king,  though  he  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  reigned.  The  confusion  of 
the  names  of  D.  the  Mede  and  Gobryas  of  Gutium 
( he  being  governor  of  that  place,  which  is  regarded 
as  having  included  a  part  of  Media),  may  have 
been  due  to  the  scribes,  who,  being  more  familiar 
with  the  Gr.  form  of  the  name  of  D.  (the  end  of 
which,  when  carelessly  pronounced,  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  ot"  Gobryas  in  that  language) 
than  with  the  Heb.  fomi  Larjiatrc-ih,  'v\rote  one 
name  for  the  other ;  and  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  one  of  Gobryas"  names  was  Darius,:J: 
which  would  account  for  the  mistake.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  must  accept,  until  further 
proof,  the  explanation,  that  D.  the  Mede  was  no 
other  than  Gobryas  of  Gutium,  who,  being  practi- 
cally \dceroy,  may  have  been  regarded  as  king 
during  the  absence  of  Cyrus  from  Babylon,  and 
who,  under  the  name  of  D.  the  Mede,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  later  on,  conquered 
and  entered  Babylon  on  the  16th  Tammuz,  called 
Daniel  to  the  very  high  dignity  of  'one  of  the 
three  presidents  who  were  placed  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty  satraps,'  and  issued  a  decree,  after 
Daniel's  miraculous  deliverance,  enjoining  '  rever- 
ence for  the  God  of  Daniel'  throughout  his 
dominions.  Josephus  gets  rid  of  all  difficulties 
presented  by  the  title  of  '  king  '  which  is  given  to 
D.  the  Mede  in  Daniel,  by  explaining  that  he  took 
Daniel  the  prophet  \\-ith  him  into  Media,  and  that 
it  was  there  that  he  appointed  him  one  of  the 
three  presidents  whom  he  set  over  his  '  three 
hundred  and  sixty '  provinces.     According  to  this 

*  He  brought  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  Babylon  on  the  16th 
Tammuz,  Cyrus  arriving  nearly  four  months  later,  on  the  3rd 
Marcheshvan. 

t  It  is  noteworthy  that  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  N.  6)  says  that 
Gobryas  was  '  a  man  in  years.' 

♦  Jos.  (Ant.  X.  xi.  4,  says  that  Darius  (the  Mede),  whom  he 
represents  as  the  kinsman  of  Cyrus,  '  had  another  name  among 
the  Greeks.'  Apparently,  the  name  of  Gobryas  was  present  to 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  this. 


authority,  therefore,  D.  the  Mede  was  in  fact 
never  ruler  of  Babylonia.*  I.  A.  Pinches. 

DARKNESS   (Heb.  -r-  and  -^.x  [and  their  cog- 

1  .  (TKoria,  ^6<poi).  Besides 
i  -s  is  frequently  used  in 
Scrip.  Hit  luphunciUy.  Muce  God  is  light,  because 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  rational  and  moral 
truth,  and  since  the  knowledge  of  Him  is  mans 
light,  darkness  is  the  natural  antithesis  of  these 
ideas.  Hence  in  OT  it  is  emblematic  of  nothingness 
(Job  S"*-  '•  **) ;  more  freq.  it  is  equivalent  to  death  (Job 
1Q21. 22  15a  j-i::.  13^  1  S  2«,  EclF  etc.),  and  to  the  un- 
known or  undiscovered  (Job  12-"  28',  Is  45*  etc.). 
So,  too,  it  is  the  emblem  of  mysterious  affliction, 
and  of  the  ignorance  and  frai!  "  '  nan  life 
(2  S  2229,  Job  19»  23",  Ps  1^^  i,  9^  29" 
42^-  ^^  etc.) ;  of  moral  depravity  a^  „  ^  j  ,  Pr  2*'), 
and  of  confusion  and  destruction  ^Tsited  on  the 
wicked  (Job  5^*  15*^  20**,  Ps  82^,  Pr  4^  20^,  Is  8^^ 
599,  Ec  2^\  Jer  2="  etc.).  It  is  also  the  symbol  of 
that  which  causes  terror  and  distress  iGn  15^^, 
Is  5^47*,  La  3^,  Ezk  32'  etc.).  Since,  moreover, 
God  is  incomprehensible,  His  A\ays  mysterious, 
and  His  judgments  severe,  darkness  is  sometimes 
associated  with  His  operations  in  providence  (Ps 
18'-  "),  in  punishing  (Am  5^',  Zeph  U-*),  and  in  His 
self-manifestations    generally    (Ps  97-,    1    K    8^, 

2  Ch  6'),  even  as  the  guiding  'pillar'  was  light  to 
Israel  but  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex  14^), 
and  Sinai  was  covered  with  dark  clouds  when 
J"  descended  on  it  (Ex  2<^\  Dt  4"  5^^  Heb  12i'*). 
In  NT  darkness  is  prevailingly  the  emblem  of 
sin  as  a  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  moral 
depravitv  Mr  i'^  6^,  Lk  1™  1P5  22»  Jn  1' 31"  8'- 
12^-  ^^  Ac  _'  i  -.  Ro  2"'  I31-,  1  Co  45,  2  Co  6'^  Eph 
5s.  u  Qvj^  (joi  ii:i^  1  xh  5*-  f,  1  P  29,  1  Jn  V-  «  28-  »•  "), 
but  also  of  the  desolation  of  divine  punishment 
(Mt  8»2  22»3  25=*^,  2  P  2"-  ^\  Jude  «•  ^'^). 

Two  instances  of  special  darkness,  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  call  for  notice.  '  1  The  ninth  of  the  plagues 
sent  by  God  upon  the  us  was  a  plague  of 

darkness  (Ex  10^'^).  nmentators  explain 

this  as  due  to  a  storm  of  line  dust  aii'  iven 

from  the  desert  by  the  S.  wind,  the  7  ted 

for  such  eflects  in  the  spring.  The  LAa  :-ti  :as  to 
have  taken  such  a  view,  describing  it  as  '  darkness, 
thick  cloud  (yv64>os),  storm  (^i>eXXa).'  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  wholly  miraculous ;  but  the  other 
plagues  seem  due  to  God's  use  of  natural  agencies. 
(2)  The  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  from  t'  - 
to  the  ninth  hour  (^Nlt  27^^,  Mk  15=*,  Lk 
This  the  evangelists  seem  plainly  to  represent  as 
supernatural.  The  true  text  of  Lk  23^  {rod  ijXiov 
eKXeitroyros  or  e/cXiiroWos,  '  the  sun  failing '  or  '  hav- 
ing faded';  RV  'the  sim's  light  fading')  has 
indeed  been  thought  to  describe  it  as  an  eclipse. 
This  reading  and  interpretation  were  noted  by 
Origen,  from  ^\hose  remarks  it  appears  that 
objectors  to  Christianity  had  so  explained  it. 
Origen  rejected  the  reading,  attributing  it  either 
to  a  scribes  wish  to  provide  an  explanation  or  to 
an  enemy  -  wi-h  to  pei"vert  the  evangelical  account 
(see  WH,  Nutes  on  selected  readings).  Origen  also 
rejected  the  view  itself  that  an  eclipse,  natural  or 
miraculous  (for  so  some  explained  it),  was  intended 
by  Luke,  though  his  language  elsewhere  seems  to 
imply  the  true  text.  The  charge  that  it  was  ? 
natural  eclipse  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  contained  in  the  pseudo- 

*  Driver,  who  in  LOT^  pp.  469,  479  n.  maintained  a  cautious 
reserve,  admitting  the  possibility  that  D.  the  Mede  might  prove 
to  be  a  historical  character,  agrees  in  his  later  editions  with 
Sayce,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  ruler  is  completely  excluded 
by  the  monuments  (cf.  Sayce,  HCM  528  ff.).  The  latter,  as 
well  as  P.  Haupt  (note  on  Dn  61  in  Haupt's  OT),  and  a  host  of 
modem  scholars,  argue  that  '  D.  the  Mede '  is  due  to  confiision 
with  D.  Hystaspis,  who  conquered  Babylon  (B.c.  520).  On  the 
[  theory  of  the  Maccabaean  date  of  Daniel,  such  a  confusion  is  held 
1  to  be  quite  explicable. 
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Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Easebius  (Chronicon)  and 
later  Fathers  anpealed  also  to  the  statement  of 
Phlecon  of  Tralles  (of  the  2nd  cent. )  that  in  the 
202nd  Olympiad  (Julv  A.D.  29  to  33)  there  was 
the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  ever  known,  that  it 
became  night  at  the  sixth  liour  of  the  day,  so  that 
stars  appeared,  and  that  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake m  Bitliynia.  These  writers  dilier  as  to  the 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  but  Wurm  and  Ideler  place 
it  on  Nov.  24,  A.D,  29  (Wieseler,  Synopsis  of  Four 
Gospels,  p.  354  ;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Winston, 
Testimony  of  PMegon  Vindicated,  Lond.  1732). 
The  insuperable  objections  to  its  identification  with 
the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  are,  even  apart  from 
the  above  date,  that  at  passover  the  moon  was  full, 
and  the  darkness  lasted  three  hours.  Seyflarth's 
view  (Chron.  Sacr.  pp.  58,  69),  that  the  Jewish 
calendar  was  so  deflected  that  the  passover  actually 
fell  at  a  new  moon,  has  found  no  advocates,  and 
is  wholly  improbable,  since  the  Jewish  calendar 
depended  on  observations  of  the  moon.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  interpret  Luke  of  an  eclipse  in 
the  astronomical  sense  (WH,  Notes  on  selected 
readings).  It  is  simply  a  statement  that  the  sun's 
light  faUed.    See  also  Light,  I'^Acri-.s. 

V,.  T.  Turves. 
DARKON  (j'lfn'O)-—' Children  of  I).'  were  among 
those  who    returned   with    Zerubbabel    (Ezr    2'*'', 
Neh  T**).     D.  is  called  in  1   Es  5^'*  Lozon.     See 
Genealogy. 

DARK  SAYING.— This  is  the  tr°  of  Heb.  nrn 
htdhdh,  in  Ps  49-»  TS^,  Pr  1«.  Elsewhere  hidhdh'in 
tr^  '  dark  speech '  Nu  12^  ;  '  dark  sentence '  Dn  8-^  ; 
'  hard  question '  1  K  IQi,  2  Ch  9^ ;  '  riddle '  Jg 
141L-.  13.  u.  15.  16.  17.  18. 19^  Ezk  172.  ^nd  'proverb' 
Hab  2«.  See  Riddle.  In  Wis  S^  we  find  'dark 
sayings,'  and  in  first  Prologue  to  Sir  'd.  sentences' 
{alflyfiara.  This  Gr.  word  is  the  LXX  tr.  of 
Mdhdh  in  Nu  12»,  I  K  lOS  2  Ch  Q\  Pr  1« ;  it  is 
found  in  NT  only  1  Co  13^'^  iv  alvlyfxan,  'darkly,' 
marg.  'in  a  riddle').  In  Jn  IG-'-^*  Amer.  RV  has 
•  dark  saying '  for  AV  and  RV  '  proverb '  {vapoi/jiia). 
Cf.  Coverdale,  Letter  to  Cromwell  of  Dec.  13,  1538, 
'Pitie  it  were  that  the  darck  places  of  the  text 
(upon  the  which  I  have  alwaye  set  a  hande)  .slmlde 
so  passe  undeclared. '  J.  Hastings. 

DARLING.— This  is  the  tr"  of  Heb.  Tn;  ydhtdh,  in 
Ps  22'*  '  Deliver  .  .  .  my  d.  from  the  power  of  the 
dog,'  and  35"  'rescue  .  .  .  my  d.  from  the  lions' 
(mar^.  'my  only  one').  'My  darlings'  is  also 
found  in  Bar  4-"  AVm  (AV  and  RV  '  ray  delicate 
ones,' Gr.  ol  rpvtpepoL  fiov).  Cf.  Ro  V  Wy^^lif,  'to 
alle  that  ben  at  rome,  derlyngis  of  god  and  clepid 
holy';  and  Latimer  (Works,  ii.  4.38),  'Christ 
Jesus,  the  dear  darling  and  only  begotten  and 
beloved  son  of  God.'  The  word,  now  too  familiar 
for  such  usage,  is  formed  from  dear  with  suffix 
-ing,  which  became  -ling  through  its  freq.  addition 
to  words  ending  in  ^ ;  so  nestling,  seedling,  etc. 
The  Heb.  ydhtdh  is  used  for  an  only  son,  but  in 
Ps    2220    35"'  it  is  poetically  transferred   to  the 

f)salmist'8  own  life  '  as  the  one  unique  and  price- 
ess  possession  which  can  never  be  replaced  ' — Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  For  the  Eng,  use  compare  Shaks.  Othello, 
III.  iv.  70— 

'  Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DART. — Joab  is  said  to  have  thrust  three  '  darts ' 
{D'p;;f'  shSbhdthn,  LXX  /SA?;)  into  the  heart  of 
Absalom  (2  S  18").  Shehhet  is,  however,  rather 
a  shepherd's  rod,  which  might  be  used  as  a  club  if 
one  end  were  heavy  and  studded  with  nails  (cf. 
Cheyne  on  Ps  23''),  or  as  a  rough  spear  if  one  en<l 
were  pointed.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch  32'')  made  darts, 
n*??*  snelah,  in  abundance  for  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem. 


In  Job  4I»  AV  and  RV  give  'dart'  for  ypi? 
ma^§a,  a  Eira^  Xtyofxevov  of  uncertain  meaning. 

In  1  Mac  6"  two  kinds  of  darts  are  referred  to 
as  employed  at  a  siege,  and  cast  by  engines — (a) 
ordinary  bolts  or  large  arrows ;  (6)  darts  wrappetl 
in  some  burning  material.  Ancient  defences,  being 
built  largely  of  wood,  were  easily  set  on  fire. 

In  Eph  6^"  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  one  are 
called  )3Ai7  irewpufjAm,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  practice  mentioned  above.  St.  Paul  opposes 
Faith  to  the  suggestions,  as  the  soldier  would 
oppose  the  great  shield  (Ovpedi)  to  the  darts. 

W.  E.  Baknes. 

DATHAN.— See  Korah. 

DATHEMA  {AdOefxa),  1  Mac  S^.— A  fortress  in 
Bashan.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  modern  Ddmeh 
on  the  S.  border  of  the  Lejjah  district,  N.  of  Ash- 
teroth-karnaim.  The  Peshitta  reads  Rametha 
(Ramoth-gilead  ?).  See  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. 
588  f.  C.  R.  Condeb. 

DAUB. — To  daub,  from  Lat.  dealbare  (de  down, 
albus  white),  is  properly  to  rub  down  a  wall  with 
whitewash.  But  in  English  the  word  has  always 
been  used  for  washing  or  plastering  with  any  avail- 
able substance.  It  is  now  used,  even  in  its 
literal  sense,  contemptuously.  It  has  always  been 
used  to  describe  bad  writing,  as  Marprel.  Ep. 
(1589),  'When  men  have  a  gift  in  writing,  howe 
easie  it  is  for  them  to  daube  paper';  or  painting, 
as  Foote(I752),  Works,  i.  9,  'How  high  did  your 
genius  soar  ?  To  the  daubing  diabolical  angels  for 
ale-houses '  ;  or  besmearing  of  any  kind,  but  esp. 
with  flattery,  as  South  (1716),  'Let  every  one 
therefore  attend  the  sentence  of  his  conscience  ; 
for,  he  may  be  sure,  it  will  not  daub,  nor  flatter '  ; 
or  to  hide  deformity.  In  AV  daub  occurs  once 
literally.  Ex  2*  '  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes, and  daubed  it  witli  slime  and  with  pitch ' 
(,Tianni,  from  ntn,  mortar,  clay).  Elsewhere  only 
in  Ezk  (i3io.i2.i-»i5  6is  22^)  hg.  of  whitewashing 
Jerus.  to  hide  its  corruption,  Heb.  [n?tj],  which 
is  also  found  in  Lv  l4-'^-««  (EV  'plaister'),  1  Ch 
29-»  (EV  'overlay').  Is  44^8  (eV  'shut,'  margins 
'daubed').  The  subst.  daubing  occurs  only  Ezk 
13^^  '  where  is  the  d.  wherewith  ye  have  daubed 
it  ? '  (n'B)  for  the  plaster  itself,  a  tr"  which  has 
come  from  Wyclif.  J.  Hastings. 

DAUGHTER.— See  Family. 

DAVID  (n^,  but  ^^^  1  K  3"  11^-^,  Ezk  342^,  Hos, 
Am,  Zee,  Ca,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch  [except  1  Ch  13«] ; 
LXX,  NT,  AaveiS,  but  TR  Aa,8i5).— The  name, 
which  in  the  Bible  is  given  to  no  one  except  the 
great  king  of  Israel,  is  perhaps  a  shortenecf  form 
of  Dodavahu  {•n\i\'^  2  Ch  2(F),  'beloved  of  J",'  or 
Dodo  (i-in  2  S  23-^  'in  2  S  23'-',  Kethibh),  '  beloved 
of  him ' ;  but,  according  to  Sayce,  was  originally 
Dodo,  a  title  of  the  sun-god  (cf.  mn  on  Moabite 
Stone,  1.  12).  In  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  of  the 
15th  cent.  B.C.  the  form  Dildu  is  found.  Our 
authorities  for  the  life  of  David  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  OT.  The  extra-biblical  narratives,  of 
which  the  earliest  are  the  fragments  of  Eupolemus 
in  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  30,  and  of  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  in  Josephus,  Ant.  VII.  v.  2,  are  either 
dependent  upon  the  OT,  or  are  entirely  legendary 
(cf:  Stanley,  art.  'David'  in  Smith's  DB).  The 
reign  of  D.,  according  to  the  traditional  chronology, 
is  dated  B.C.  1055-1015 ;  but  from  Assyr.  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  Jehu  is  placed  alxtut  40  years  too 
early  in  Ussher's  chronology,  and  we  must  accord- 
ingly bring  down  the  reign  of  D.  by  a  period  of 
from  30  to  50  vears. 

The  biblical  account  of  D.  is  to  be  found  (i.)  in 
the  narrative  of  1  S  16-1  K  2;  (ii.)  in  1  Ch  2.  3. 
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10-29  ;  see  also  Ku  4^^"-  ;  and  (iii.)  in  the  titles  of 
many  psalms.  Of  these  three  sources  the  first  is 
alike  the  oldest  and  the  primary  authority ;  in- 
formation derived  from  the  other  two  can  he  used 
only  sparingly. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  history  in  1  Cli 
is  derived  directly  or  ultimately  from  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  and  cannot  be  cited  &s  an  independent 
narrative,  though  it  is  often  valuable  for  the 
restoration  of  the  text.  The  fresh  information 
given  by  the  Chronicler  consists  mainly  of  lists  of 
names  and  statistical  details.  In  many  cases  the 
numbers  given  condemn  themselves ;  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  series  of  names,  there  is  no 
absolute  criterion  to  guide  us;  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  new  narratives  are  nearly  always 
marked  by  their  late  Heb.  style,  and  by  the  char- 
acteristic language  of  the  Chronicler,  while  the 
statements  made  are  often  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  the  older  account  in  Samuel.  It  is  rarely  clear 
that  the  author  had  access  to  ancient  documents 
other  than  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  his  unverified 
statements  must  therefore  be  received  mth  caution. 
The  picture  of  D.  presented  by  him  differs  in 
important  respects  from  the  earlier  portrait ;  it  is 
indeed  the  picture  of  an  idealized  David,  such  as 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  devout  Jews  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  when  the  true  founder  of  the  Isr. 
monarchy  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  piety  ;  and 
the  recognition  of  the  full  Priestly  Code  in  the 
time  of  D.  was  a  fact  never  questioned  (see 
Chroxicles). 

Seventy-three  psalms  bear  the  title  '  to  Da\4d,' 
and  in  many  cases,  especially  in  Book  II.,  there 
is  a  fuller  inscription  connecting  the  psalm  with 
some  particular  event  in  D.'s  life.  Many  of  these 
titles  recall  the  language  of  the  Books  of  Sam.,  from 
which  indeed  they  may  be  derived.  The  picture 
of  D.  which  they  suggest  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Chronicles.  On  closer  examination,  however, 
it  is  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  psalm  are  often 
not  suitable  to  the  alleged  occasion ;  and  so  fre- 
quently is  this  the  case,  that  it  becomes  unsafe  to 
accept  the  superscriptions,  or  even  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  'Davidic'  psalms,  unless  the  titles 
are  directly  supported  by  internal  evidence.  But, 
without  entering  upon  the  wide  question  of  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  Psalter  (see  PsALMS), 
it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  thoughts  and  language  even  of  'Davidic' 
psalms  remind  us  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
prophets,  and  seem  to  be  largely  dependent  on  it ; 
the  circumstances  of  the  psalmists  are  often  those 
of  the  post-exUic  Jews ;  and  the  religious  ideas 
and  spiritual  tone  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole  difl"er 
widely  from  those  which  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  ascribe  to  D.  himself,  or  to  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy.  The  tendency  among  the 
best  scholars  of  the  present  day  is  to  reduce  the 
directly  Davidic  element  in  the  Psalter  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  illustrate  the  history  or  character  of  D.  by 
quotations  from  the  Psalms. 

For  the  history  of  D.  we  are  thus  practically 
reduced  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  1  K  1.  2) ;  but 
even  this  work  contains  elements  of  unequal  his- 
torical value,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  structure  of  the  book,  and  to  form  a  critical 
estimate  of  its  contents. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  D.  narratives  contained  in  1  S 
1&-31  is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  'doublets,'  i.e.  accoiints 
of  very  similar  events,  or  divergent  accounts  of  the  same  event. 
These  mav  be  here  enumerated.  (1)  The  introduction  of  D.  to 
SauJ,  1  S  161-J-23  and  171-18^  ;  (2)  the  sla\-ing  of  Goliath  of  Gath, 
1  S  171-1S3  and  2  S  2119;  (3)  Saul  casts  his  spear  at  D.,  1  S 
1810.11  and  199- lO;  (4)  Jonathan's  intercession  for  D.,  1917  and 
20;  (5)  the  covenant  between  D.  and  Jonathan,  2012-23- ^^  and 
2316-18 ;  (6)  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  '  Is  Saul  also  amonfr  the 
prophets?'  1923f.  and  1010-13;  (7)  D.  at  the  court  of  Achish, 
211*15  and  27--2S2  29 ;  (8)  D.  spares  Saul's  life,  24  and  26 ;  (9) 
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the  death  of  Saul,  1  S  31  and  2  S  Ills.  These  parallels  are  not 
all  equally  convincing  ;  in  certain  cases  the  divergent  narratives 
may  be  harmonized  more  or  less  satisfactorily ;  in  others  it  is 
possible  that  an  event  occurred  more  than  once  in  D.'s  life, 
though  it  would  be  strange  that  with  reference,  e.g.,  to  D.'s 
flight  to  Gath,  or  his  sparing  Saul's  life,  no  allusion  should  be 
made  in  the  narrative  to  a  previous  similar  occurrence.  We 
cannot,  however,  separate  these  peculiarities  in  the  history  of 
D.  from  similar  phenomena  in  the  history-  of  Saul,  where  we  find 
two  accounts  of  bis  appointment  as  king,  and  of  his  rejection. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  two 
parallel  narratives  in  the  present  1  S,  and  these  must  be  separ- 
ated as  far  as  possible,  and  compared,  if  we  would  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  D.'s  earlier  life.  In  2  S  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
Of  a  double  narrative  there  we  have  hardly  any  traces.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  detailed  and  continuous  narrative  (ch. 
9-20  with  1  K  1.  2),  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  which  describes 
the  history  of  D.'s  family  and  court  at  Jerus.,  and  is  a  document 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  earlier  chapters  (1-8)  and 
the  appendix  (21-2-4)  are  of  composite  origin ;  there  are  indi- 
cations that  their  contents  have  been  partially  rearranged ;  and 
later  editors  or  redactors  have  left  their  mark  on  these  chapters. 
The  following  analysis,  taken  mainly  from  Budde  {Richter  und 
Samtiel),  will  be  found  useful.  Some  comments  upon  it  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  this  article ;  for  fuller  {Kuiticulars  see 
Samuel,  Books  of. 

A.  (Budde,  J)  1 S I6I+23  is?.  20-30  (6-8)  9-11 20.  22.  23l-l*«- 19^29  gsS-M 
24.  27.  281-2  29.  30.  23*®  31,  2  S  li-«.  17-27  2.  31-6-39  4.  51-3.17-25 
(?  2115-22  238^  56-12  6.  32-5  513-16  816^18 =202«-a6  »-20,  1  K  1.  2. 

B.  (Budde,  E)  1  S  17.  ISi^  (6^;i2-i9  19117  211-9  23i«>-i8b?  28, 

2  S  15^16. 

Detached  narratives  of  various  dates :— 2  S  211-14  24, 1  S  16113 
1918-24  2110^15,  2  S  7.  22.  231-7. 

Editorial  additions,  based  in  part  on  older  material : — 2  S  8i-i', 
1  K  ai-12). 

No  account  is  taken  here  of  minor  interpolations  and  editorial 
additions. 

Of  these  different  authorities  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  is 
the  family  history  of  D.  referred  to  above  (2  S  9--20,  1  K  1.  2) ; 
its  detailed  descriptions  and  graphic  touciies  do  not  indeed 
prove  the  »-riter  to  have  been  a  contemporary*  of  the  events ; 
but  he  clearly  possessed  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  and 
must  be  placed  not  very  long  after  D.'s  time.  The  remaining 
portions  of  A  are  not  so  detailed,  and  are  apparently  of  some- 
what later  date.  B  is  stUl  later,  and  in  several  points  less 
reliable  than  A  ;  while  of  the  shorter  sections  some  are  shown 
by  their  contents,  and  by  the  ideas  there  expressed,  to  be  of 
high  antiquity  (2  S  21.  24),  others  are  certainly  later  than  B, 
and  in  part  dependent  on  B.  All,  however,  are  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Josiah  ;  and  only  in  2  S  7  (pre-exilic),  in  the  Songs 
(2  S  22.  231-7)  and  the  editorial  additions,  can  we  trace  the 
influence  of  Deuteronomy. 

David  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a  Judsean 

of  Bethlehem,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one 

of  the  principal  families  of  his  native  town  (yet  cf. 

1  S  18^*).      No   particulars  as  to  the  ancestry  of 

Jesse  are  given  in  1  Sam.  (contrast  the  case  of  Saul, 

1  S  9^) ;  but  in  the  (later)  genealogy  in  Ruth  he  is 

called  the  son  of  Obed,  and  grandson  of  Boaz,  and 

his  descent  is  traced  back  to  the  family  of  Perez 

(Ru  4^*-'- ;  see  also  1  Ch  2'-^').     The  name  of  D.'s 

mother  is  nowhere  given  ;  his  three  elder  brothers 

were  called  Eliab  (?Elihu,  1  Ch  27i»),  Abinadab, 

I  and  Shammah  (Shimeah,  2  S  13^  ;  Shimei,  2  S  212^), 

!  see  1  S  16«-9  17'^     1  S  W>'-  and  17^  speak  of  eight 

l^Bfns  of  Jesse,  and  in  1  Ch  2^^"^^  three  more  names 

I  ate  given,  Nethanel  the  4th,  Raddai  the  5th,  and 

I  Ozem  the  6th,  D.  being  there  termed  the  7th.     The 

sisters  of  D.,  Zeruiah  (the  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai, 

1  and  Asahel)  and  Abigail  (the  mother  of  Amasa), 

I  were  probably  half-sisters,  for  in  2  S  17^  Abigail  is 

called  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  Zeruiah  : 

cf.  1  Ch2i«-"). 

We  first  hear  of  D.  when  he  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  Saul.  The  king  had  been  attacked 
with  morbid  melancholy,  called  by  the  historian 
'  an  e\Tl  spirit  from  J".'  His  servants  suggested 
that  a  skUful  player  upon  the  harp  should  be 
brought  to  soothe  the  king  with  his  music,  and 
D.,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  chosen  for  this  office. 
The  narrative  (1  S  16"-^)  is  probably  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  14^-,  that  Saul 
gathered  round  him  every  valiant  warrior  in 
Israel;  and  in  like  manner  D.,  who  is  described 
as  '  a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  a  man  of  war,' 
was  summoned  to  the  court.  In  addition  to  being 
a  skilful  musician,  he  was  prudent  in  speech  (or 
business),  a  comely  person,  and  one  who  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  J ".     The  young  minstrel  won  the 
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favour  of  the  king,  who  made  him  his  armour- 
bearer  (cf.  1  S  W^  31*-«,  2  S  18"»  23"),  and  kept 
him  in  attendance  upon  his  person. 

From  another  source,  however,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  D.'s  first  introduction  to 
Saul,  in  the  beautiful  and  familiar  story  of  the 
encounter  with  Goliath  (ch.  17'-18*).  Here  David 
is  represented  as  a  mere  lad,  a  {joodly  youth  of 
fair  countenance,  inexperienced  m  war  (l?'^-*^), 
who  used  to  tend  his  father's  sheep.  During  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  D.  was  sent  by  his  father 
with  a  present  to  his  three  brothers,  who  were 
serving  in  Saul's  army  in  the  Valley  of  Elah.  On 
reaching  the  camp  he  heard  the  defianti.words  of 
the  giant,  Goliath  of  Gathf  and,  undeterred  by  his 
eldest  brother's  reproaches,  he  inquired  amon" 
the  soldiers  concernmg  the  king's  reward  prouHsea 
to  any  man  who  would  overcome  the  Philistine 
champion.  When  brought  before  the  kin",  the 
youth  at  once  ofiered  to  go  out  against  the  Philis- 
tine, relating  how  he  had  protected  his  father's 
sheep  from  the  lions  and  bears  which  had  attacked 
them  (tenses  in  IT'^'-  frequentative,  see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.).  Putting  aside  the  armour  ofiered 
by  the  king,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  giant.  He 
brought  his  opponent  to  the  ground  by  a  stone 
slung  against  his  forehead,  and  then  cut  off  his 
head  with  his  own  sword.  The  fall  of  their 
champion  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  Philis- 
tine army.  So  far  was  D.  at  this  time  unknown 
to  Saul,  that  the  king  instructed  his  chief  com- 
mander, Abner,  to  inqiiire  concerning  tlie  '  strip- 
ling's '  parentage, — a  question  which  D.  answered 
for  himself  as  Tie  returned  from  the  fray  with  the 

g 'ant's  head  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  forward 
,  was  kept  at  the  court  of  Saul,  while  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  at  once  between  him  and  the 
king's  son  Jonatlian. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize 
the  two  narratives.  It  is  suggested  that  D.  had 
returned  home  from  his  position  as  minstrel,  and 
had  since  grown  out  of  recognition  ;  or  that  Saul's 
question  to  Abner  reLated  to  D.'s  family,  but  that 
he  personally  was  known  to  Saul.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
nor  do  they  accoxmt  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  skilled  warrior  of  16-'*  and  the  shepherd  lad  of 
17^'  ^.  The  difficulty  attracted  attention  at  an 
early  period.  17^*  seems  to  be  a  harmonistic  addi- 
tion by  some  later  editor,  and  represents  D.  as 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  home 
and  the  court.  Similarly,  16'"  '  which  is  with  the 
sheep,'  a  clause  which  does  not  agree  with  v.'^ 
must  be  regarded  as  a  later  gloss.  The  IjXX  (cod. 
B)  offers  a  more  violent  solution  of  the  problem, 
omitting  W'-"^^-  «•  ^-  ^-18«  ;  it  thus  gets  rid  of  the 
description  of  D.  as  sent  to  the  camp  by  his  father, 
and  of  Saul's  question  concerning  the  young  hero, 
D.  being  represented  (v.'-)  as  already  in  attend- 
ance upon  Saul.  The  LXX  text  has  been  accepted 
as  original  by  competent  scholars  (W.  R.  Smith, 
Stade,  Cornill) ;  but  others  with  good  reason  adhere 
to  the  MT,  and  regard  tlie  omissions  of  the  LXX 
as  due  to  an  attempt  to  reconcile  chs.  16  and  17 
(Driver,  Cheyne,  Wellhausen  [Composition],  Kue- 
nen,  Budde,  etc.).  Even  in  the  LxX  text  D.  is 
a  sliepherd  lad  (vv.^-  *-),  not  the  wanior  of  IQ^^-  "^ ; 
in  language  and  style  the  omitted  paragraphs  do 
not  diner  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  while  cer- 
tain expressions  which  suggest  a  later  hand  (e.g. 
assembly  v.*',  Jerusalem  ")  are  found  also  in  the 
LXX  ;  and  the  original  covenant  between  D.  and 
Jonathan,  to  which  allusion  is  made  more  tlian 
once  subsequently,  is  related  only  in  18'"*.  In  fact 
all  tl«ese  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts  of 
the  first  meeting  of  D.  and  Saul  are  unsuccessful ; 
we  can  only  recognize  them  as  two  versions  of  the 
history,  and  choose  between  them.     And  here  we 


see  the  importance  of  the  statement  of  2  S  21" 
that  '  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  (cf.  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam. )  the  Bethlehemite,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite, 
the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam ' 
(cf.  I  S  17^).  The  Chronicler  indeed  states  that 
'  Elhanan  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath ' 
(1  Ch  20''),  but  the  'harder'  reading  of  2  Sam.  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Elhanan  was  the  original  name  of  David 
(Bottcher,  Sayce), — but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in 
either  passage,  and  the  father  of  Elhanan  is  Jair 
(or  Jaflr),  not  Jesse ; — or  that  the  name  of  Goliath 
has  been  wrongly  transferred  to  D.'s  enemy,  who, 
in  1  S  17,  is  usually  termed  simply  '  the  Philistine.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  more  i)robable 
that  Goliath  of  Gath  was  slain  at  a  later  period  by 
one  of  D.'s  warriors,  also  a  native  of  Bethlehem  ; 
and  subsequently  the  victory  was  by  tradition  as- 
cribed to  D.  himself,  and  put  back  to  the  period  of 
his  boyhood.  In  this  case  we  must  accept  1  S 
le''*"^'  as  gi^•ing  the  true  narrative  of  D.'s  first 
introduction  to  Saul ;  but  the  popular  tradition 
has  left  its  mark  on  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
David. 

A  story  of  D.'s  earliest  life  is  given  in  1  S  16''''', 
where  we  read  how,  after  Saul's  rejection,  Samuel 
was  sent  in  accordance  with  J"'s  instructions  to 
Bethlehem.  There  he  invited  Jesse  to  a  sacrifice, 
and,  after  sending  a  special  summons  to  the  young 
David,  who  was  tending  the  sheep,  anointed  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  brothers.  This  narrative  now 
forms  tlie  introduction  to  the  history  of  D. ;  it  is 
the  counterpart  to  1  S  10'"^-  (the  anointing  of  Saul 
by  Samuel),  and  explains  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  D.,  and  its  departure  from  Saul ;  out, 
as  it  stands,  the  account  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
historical.  Independently  of  any  difficulties  raised 
by  the  character  and  position  here  assigned  to 
Samuel,  which  resemble  what  M'e  find  in  the  later 
narrative  of  the  choice  of  Saul,  the  fact  that  D.'s 
anointing  attracted  so  little  attention  has  more 
than  once  been  remarked  as  strange.  His  own 
brother  Eliab  seems  unaware  of  it  [Vl'^),  while 
D.  himself  appears  unconscious  of  his  destiny  (18'*), 
and  always  regards  Saul  as  the  Anointed  of  J"  (1  S 
24«  26",  2  S  1").  The  explanation  that  this  anoint- 
ing was  only  a  mark  of  favour  bestowed  on  the 
most  honoured  guest,  and  that  D.  was  here  given 
a  place  like  that  assigned  to  Saul  at  Raniah  (9--,  so 
Klostermann,  Ewald,  W.  R.  Smith),  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  narrative,  and  anointing  in  the  OT 
implies  the  conferring  of  some  office. 

Our  authorities  do  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long 
D.  continued  in  the  position  of  Saul's  minstrel  and 
armour-bearer.  His  success  in  war  against  the 
Philistines  ;  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers  ;  the 
love  of  Michal  and  her  marriage  with  D. ;  the 
strong  friendship  between  D.  and  Jonathan,  who 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  brotherliood,  —  these 
facts  are  all  attested  by  more  than  one  passage  in 
both  the  main  narratives.  But  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  trace  and  explain  the  beginning  of  the  distrust 
which  Saul  conceived  for  his  young  favourite,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  of  the 
bodyguard  (1  S  22"  LXX).  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  want  of  definiteness  in  the 
narratives.  The  f<acts  could  be  known  only  to 
those  belonging  to  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
court,  and  all  our  records  are  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  friends  of  David.  If  any  ill- 
advised  action  on  his  part  contributed  to  excite 
Saul's  ill-will,  we  are  told  nothing  al)out  it.  The 
main  reason  alleged  for  Saul's  enmity  is  his 
jealousy  of  D.'s  popularity  and  success  in  war, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  song  of 
the  women,  wlio  met  the  victorious  warriors  with 
the  words,  '  Saul  hath  slain  his  tliousands,  and  D. 
his  ten  thousands.'   But  besides  this  there  are  hints 
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of  a  suspicion  that  D.  had  conspired  with  Jonathan 
to  dethrone  him  (of.  1  S  20*>'-  22'3).  Everything 
that  we  are  told  of  Jonathan  goes  to  prove  the 
La-selessness  of  such  a  suspicion,  and  his  continued 
atlection  for  D.  is  evidence  of  D.'s  innocence  ;  but 
we  can  well  imagine  that  the  melancholy  from 
which  Saul  sufiered  served  to  increase  any  jealousy 
or  distrust  when  once  aroused,  and  it  is  possible 
tliat  he  feared  that  his  subjects  might  regard  hun, 
owing  to  his  occasional  attacks  of  madness,  as  no 
longer  a  lit  ruler  of  the  nation. 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  growth  of  the 
estrangement  between  Saul  and  D.  lies  before  us 
in  two  forms.  Here  again  the  LXX  has  a  shorter 
t«xt,  omitting  from  ch.  18  vv.*-"- 1^".  n-i9.  aib.  ab.  » 
Thus  the  account  of  Saul's  casting  his  spear  at  D. 
is  omitted,  and  the  promise  of  marriage  with  the 
diler  daughter  Merab ;  the  gradual  growth  of  Saul's 
jealousy  is  described,  and  each  stage  is  appropri- 
ately emphasized  with  the  words  '  Saul  was  afraid 
of  D.'  (v.^-),  'Stood  in  awe  of  him'  (v.^^),  'was 
yet  more  afraid  '  (v.^'^) ;  and  on  account  of  the  clear 
and  consistent  picture  given  in  this  version,  many 
scholars  accept  the  LXX  text  as  original  (so  Wellh., 
Kuenen,  Staae,  Driver,  W.  R.  Smith,  Kirkpatrick). 
But  Cornill  allows  that  the  promise  of  Merab  is  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  king's  promise  to  the 
slayer  of  Goliath  (17'"'');  and  Budde  urges  the  in- 
consistency of  adopting  the  LXX  recension  in 
ch.  18,  and  rejecting  it  (as  Wellh.,  Kuenen,  Driver 
do)  in  ch.  17.  He  accounts  for  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  MT  by  analysing  the  chapter  into 
sections  derived  from  the  two  principal  documents 
(so  also  Clieyne) ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Comparing 
the  parallel  narratives,  we  gather  that  D.  was 
placed  by  Saul  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
either  as  a  mark  of  favour  (18*  A),  or  because  of  his 
growing  distrust  (v."B) ;  that  Saul's  jealousy  was 
excited  on  some  occasion  when  D.  returned  from 
a  victory  over  the  Philistines  (vv.^"*,  probably  A 
and  B, — note  the  double  introduction  to  v.*)  ;  that 
this  did  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  D.  to  Saul's 
younger  daughter  Michal  (w.^**  A,  cf .  ^"'^  B).  In- 
deed it  is  not  improbable  that  the  estrangement  is 
placed  too  early,  and  that  Saul  gave  his  daughter 
to  the  popular  and  successful  officer  in  order  to 
bind  him  to  his  interests,  rather  than  that  he  al- 
ready desired  to  compass  D.'s  death.  Jonathan's 
intercession  for  his  friend  failed  to  effect  a  real  re- 
conciliation (19^""  B,  20  A) ;  and  when  Saul,  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  hurled  his  spear  at  D.  while  he 
played  the  harp  before  the  king,  D.  felt  that  his 
life  was  in  dansier,  and  that  he  must  flee  from 
the  court  (lO^-i^'B,  Igi"-"  A,  probably  removed 
from  its  original  position  when  A  and  B  were 
combined). 

The  detaUs  given  by  the  two  narratives  differ.  According  to 
A,  Saul  offered  his  daughter  to  D.  as  a  mere  snare,  hoping  that 
he  might  fall  in  battle,  as  the  dowry  was  fixed  at  100  foreskins 
of  the  Philistines  ;  but  D.,  without  loss  of  time,  procured  twice 
the  required  number  (1S27  200,  ilT ;  1(X»,  LXX),  and  won  his 
bride.  After  this  {vv.sn),  Saul  in  a  frenzy  attempted  the  life  of 
his  son-in-law,  and,  when  D.  complained  to  Jonathan,  the  latter 
repudiated  the  idea  that  his  father  had  any  real  intention  of 
harming  him.  To  determine  the  king's  true  feelings,  it  was 
then  agreed  that  D.  should  stay  in  hiding  during  the  new-moon 
festival,  while  Jonathan  was  to  excuse  his  friend's  absence  from 
the  royal  table  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  a 
family  feast  at  Bethlehem.  On  the  first  day  of  D.'s  absence  nothing 
was  said ;  on  the  next  day,  in  answer  to  Saul's  inquiries,  Jon- 
athan made  the  excuse  agreed  upon,  whereat  the  king  burst 
forth  into  furious  reproaches  against  D.  and  his  son,  and  hurled 
his  spear  at  Jonathan,  who  attempted  to  intercede  for  his  friend. 
In  anger  Jonathan  left  the  table,  and  next  morning  went  to  the 
appointed  place  in  the  field.  Under  pretence  of  shooting  at  a 
mark,  he  sent  an  arrow  beyond  the  stone  where  D.  lay  concealed  ; 
and  while  the  boy  carried  back  his  master's  weapons,  the  two 
friends  took  an  affectionate  farewell.  On  ch.  20,  which  has  per- 
haps not  reached  us  quite  in  its  original  form,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Jonathan's  denial  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  harm 
D.  (202)  is  hardly  appropriate  after  191-"-  U-i'  ;  and  that  while  a 
mere  act  of  frenzy  (181'-^-  IQSf-)  might  leave  D.  uncertain  as  to 
Saul's  intentions,  he  could  not  have  any  doubt  after  Saul  had 


deliberately  sent  messengers  to  kill  him  (laii-i^).  or  be  expected 
to  appear  at  the  king's  table  (20S-  «•  2). 

According  to  the  second  narrative  (B),  it  was  owing  to  Saul'a 
jealousy  that  D.  was  removed  from  the  position  of  armour- 
bearer  to  that  of  captain  of  a  thousand  (ISiS),  and  when  the  time 
came  for  his  promised  marriage  (cf.  1725),  Merab  the  elder 
daughter  was  given  to  Adriel  of  Meholah.  Our  account  of  D.'s 
marriage  with  Michal  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  other  source, 
but  the  obscure  words  at  the  end  of  v.2i  are  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  the  second  narrative.  Saul's  iU-will  towards  his  former 
favourite  increased  so  greatly  that  he  purposed  to  put  him  to 
death.  Jonathan,  however,  pleaded  to  his  father  D.'s  good 
deeds,  and  especially  his  victory  over  the  Pliilistine  (Goliath) ; 
and  on  Saul's  relenting  he  brought  D.  out  of  his  hiding-place  in 
the  field,  and  presented  him  to  his  father  (191").  jhe  recon- 
ciliation, however,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for,  shortly  after 
Jonathan's  appeal,  Saul,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  cast  his  spear  at  D. 
as  he  played  on  the  harp  before  him.  D.  fled  to  his  house,  but 
that  night  (1911  LXX)  Saul  sent  messengers  to  watch  the  house, 
and,  while  respecting  his  sleeping  enemy  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  kill  him  in  the  morning. 
D.  was  saved  by  the  faithful  Michal,  who  lowered  him  through 
the  window,  whUe  she  placed  in  his  bed  the  teraphim  or  house- 
hold image,  and  covered  it  with  the  bed-clothes.  Next  morning 
the  messengers  brought  word  that  D.  was  ill ;  but,  when  charjjea 
to  bring  him  in  the  bed,  the  fraud  was  discovereid,  and  Michal 
had  to  plead  in  selfKlefence  that  D.  had  threatened  her  life  if  she 
hindered  his  escape.  With  regard  to  this  series  of  narratives  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  similarities  between  portions  of 
191-''  and  ch.  20  suggest,  though  they  do  not  prove,  that  we  have 
before  us  two  different  versions  of  the  same  event,  while  the 
reference  to  the  victory  over  Goliath  connects  the  former  pas- 
sage with  ch  17.  Further,  the  difference  of  phraseologj-  in  18i'*t 
1^-  (cf.  also  2ff*3)  favours  the  view  that  these  verses  are  the 
work  of  independent  writers,  rather  than  that  the  former  pas- 
sage has  merely  been  borrowed  from  the  latter  after  the  time  of 
the  LXX. 

For  the  rest  of  Saul's  reign  D.  was  an  exile  from 
his  home,  and  an  outlaw  (1  S  21-31).  Some  in- 
cidents during  this  period  of  his  life  are  described 
with  minute  and  graphic  touches,  which  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  genuineness  ;  in  other  cases  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative  is  more  doubtful.  The 
analysis  of  these  chapters  does  not  present  many 
difficulties,  and  more  than  once  the  existence  of 
double  versions  of  the  same  stoiy  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  It  is  only  natural  that  many  stories  of 
D.'s  adventures  should  have  been  current  among 
the  people  long  before  they  were  written  doAvn ; 
and  many  a  place  in  the  wilds  of  Judah  would 
doubtless  claim  to  be  the  site  of  some  memorable 
event  in  the  outlaw  life  of  the  great  national  hero ; 
while  from  ch.  30*'*'  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  but 
a  fragmentary  account  of  his  many  wanderings. 
According  to  the  present  Book  of  Samuel,  D., 
after  escaping  from  Saul's  messengers,  fled  first  to 
Ramah,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Samuel  at  a 
prophetic  school.  Thrice  Saul  sent  messengers  to 
capture  him  (cf.  2  K  1),  but  each  time  the  men 
were  overcome  by  the  sacred  minstrelsy  of  the 
prophets ;  and  when  Saul  came  in  person,  he  too 
was  filled  with  prophetic  frenzy,  and  stripping  oflF 
his  clothes  lay  naked  all  the  night  (19^*--*).  Grave 
doubts,  however,  have  been  raised  against  this 
narrative.  For  a  Judsean  like  D.,  flight  south- 
wards was  more  natural  from  Gibeah  than  north- 
M'ards  to  Ramah  ;  the  connexion  between  Samuel 
and  the  prophets  is  not  that  presented  by  the 
older  history  of  Saul  and  Samuel,  where  indeed 
there  is  another  explanation  given  of  the  proverb 
'  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets? '  (10^^) ;  while 
the  present  narrative  can  hardly  be  by  the  author 
of  ch.  15,  who  implies  (v.^)  that  Saul  and  Samuel 
did  not  meet  again.  The  conception  of  the  pro- 
phetic school  as  here  described  is  probabh'  later 
than  the  time  of  D.  ;  and  we  must  regard  it  as  at 
least  doubtful  whether  D.  had  any  dealings  with 
Samuel. 

If  we  reject  this  narrative  as  of  later  origin,  the 
first  place  \-isited  by  D.  in  his  flight  will  be  the 
priestly  city  of  Nob,  which  lay  south  of  Gibeah 
and  due  north  of  Jerusalem.  To  Ahimelech,  the 
head  of  the  priests  of  Eli's  family,  he  alleged  that 
he  was  bound  on  urgent  business  for  the  king,  and 
accordingly  obtained  through  him,  as  on  previous 
occasions  (22^*),  an  answer  from  the  oracie.     The 
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only  provisions  which  the  priest  could  offer  was 
the  sacred  shewbread,  removed  that  day  from  the 
sanctuary;  and  this  David  accepted,  stating  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  ceremonially  clean. 
Ahimelech  is  said  also  to  have  given  to  D.  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  which  was  kept  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  behind  the  Ephod,  This  visit  to  Nob  was 
followed  by  important  consequences.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  Saul  was  holding  court  under 
the  tamarisk  in  Gibeah,  he  complained  to  his  Ben- 
jamite  followers  of  their  ingratitude  in  taking  part 
against  him  with  his  own  son  and  David.  Here- 
upon the  Edomite  Doeg,  the  chief  herdman  of  Saul, 
or  rather  '  the  mightiest  of  his  runners '  (2V,  so 
Gratz,  Driver),  declared  that  he  had  seen  D.  at 
Nob,  where  Ahimelech  had  consulted  the  oracle  on 
his  behalf,  and  supplied  him  with  food  and  weapons. 
Saul  at  once  suspected  that  the  priest  also  was 
party  to  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  perhaps 
that  he  had  been  consulting  the  oracle  as  to  its 
success.  He  summoned  to  his  presence  Ahime- 
lech and  the  priests  of  his  family,  and,  refusing  to 
accept  their  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  a  con- 
spiracy, ordered  his  guards  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  guards  hesitated,  but  Doeg  carried  out  the 
king's  orders.  Eighty-five  priests  were  slain,  and 
the  city  of  Nob  completely  destroyed.  Only  one 
member  of  Eli's  family  escaped  the  massacre,  Abi- 
athar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  who  fled  to  D.,  probably 
to  Adullam;  and  the  latter,  feeling  that  the  disaster 
was  in  some  measure  due  to  himself,  promised  the 
fugitive  his  protection.  According  to  liudde,  we 
have  underlying  1  S  21  ^'^  22*"^  two  versions  of  D.'s 
visit  to  Nob,  and  the  denunciation  of  Doeg  :  notice 
that  22^"-  ^'  imply  that  Ahimelech  consulted  the 
oracle  for  David,  whereas  nothing  is  said  of  this  in 
2V'^.  Budde  connects  the  earlier  passage  with  B, 
the  second  with  A,  and  regards  the  allusions  to 
Goliath's  sword  in  22^*^-  ^^  as  added  to  connect  the 
two  narratives.  Others  (Wellh.,  Kuenen,  Stade) 
ascribe  both  chapters  to  the  same  writer,  and 
reject  21»- »  (Heb.  »•  i")  22i«'^  as  later  glosses.  In 
any  case,  these  verses  presuppose  the  account  of  D. 
and  Goliath  in  ch.  17. 

Our  present  narrative  represents  D.  as  fleeing 
from  Nob  to  Gath.  Here,  it  is  said,  at  the  court  of 
Achish,  he  was  recognized  as  the  Isr.  warrior,  and 
*  king  of  the  land ' ;  in  consequence  he  feigned  mad- 
ness, drumming  (v.^^  LXX)  on  the  doors,  and  letting 
the  spittle  fall  on  his  beard,  so  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  Achish  he  was  driven  away  (2P""i^).  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  D.  would  really  have 
taken  refuge  among  the  Philistines  at  such  an 
early  period  of  his  wanderings ;  and  when  he 
appears  at  Gath  at  a  later  time,  no  hint  is  given  of 
this  earlier  visit.  Probably  we  have  here  again  a 
'  doublet,'  and  our  narrative  represents  a  popular 
legend,  the  product  of  a  desire  to  represent  in  a 
more  patriotic  light  D.'s  residence  among  the 
Philistines.  Far  more  reliable  is  the  account  in 
22'^-,  according  to  which  D.  fled  (from  Nob)  to  the 
cave,  or  stronghold  (so  Wellh.,  Stade,  Budde;  cf. 
v.*),  of  Adullam.  This  place  must  be  looked  for,  not, 
according  to  a  tradition  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
A.D.,  on  the  south  of  Bethlehem  in  the  Wady 
Khareitun,  but  in  the  Shephelah  west  of  Hebron 
(cf.  Gn  38\  Jos  15=» ;  and  see  G.  A.  Smith,  Hiit. 
Geog.  p.  229  f.).  Here  the  wild  character  of  the 
country  aflbrded  him  a  hiding-place  ;  he  was  among 
his  own  tribesmen,  and  on  the  extremity  of  Judah 
Saul's  authority  wa^i  weakest.  The  brothers  and 
kinsmen  of  D.,  who  had  to  fear  Saul's  vengeance, 
gathered  round  him,  together  with  distressed 
debtors  and  discontented  men  of  every  class,  so 
that  D.  soon  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Bome  400  men.  Of  these,  several  doubtless  were 
not  of  Israelitish  origin  (cf.  1  S  26^  and  perhaps  2  S 
23"-*');    according  to   1  Ch  12*'"   certain   valiant 


Gadites  and  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  joined 
him  here,  and  not  long  afterwards  (1  S  23^^)  D.'s 
followers  are  reckoned  at  GOO.  His  parents  he 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  a 
step  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  oy  reference 
to  the  Book  o/^Ruth,  where  D.'s  descent  is  traced 
from  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  According  to  22*,  a 
verse  of  which  the  connexion  is  somewhat  obscure, 
D.,  at  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Gad,  removed  from 
his  stronghold  to  the  forest  of  Hareth  ;  but  he  is 
certainly  again  in  the  Shephfilah  when  we  next 
hear  of  nim.  News  came  to  D.  that  the  Philistines 
were  raiding  Keilah,  doubtless  a  frontier  town  west 
of  Hebron,  and  perhaps  south  of  Adullam.  An 
opportunity  now  offered  itself  to  him  of  at  once 
assisting  his  countrymen  and  making  a  fresh  name 
as  a  warrior.  Having  inquired  of  the  priestly 
ephod,  which  Abiathar  had  brought  from  Nob,  and 
received  a  favourable  answer,  D.  marclied  down 
with  his  band,  and  drove  away  the  Philistines  from 
Keilah.  To  Saul  it  seemed  that  the  time  for  cap- 
turing his  enemy  had  now  come.  He  summoned 
his  army  in  order  to  besiege  Keilah  ;  but  D.,  learn- 
ing from  the  oracle  that  the  inliabitants  would  save 
themselves  by  delivering  over  him  and  his  men  to 
Saul,  escaped  betimes,  and  Saul  abandoned  his 
expedition. 

D.  is  next  found  in  the  wild  and  partially  desert 
country  to  the  south  of  Judah,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wilderness  of  Ziph  and 
of  Maon  are  especially  connected  with  his  wander- 
ings. Here  doubtless  D.  was  welcome,  and  prob- 
ably he  was  able  to  protect  the  inhabitan  ts  from 
the  inroads  of  wild  nomad  tribes  living  farther  to 
the  south  and  east. 

At  this  point  tlie  double  narrative  reappears,  as  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  two  accounts  of  D.  sparing  Saul's 
life.  That  ch.  20  refers  to  a  second  occasion,  although  no  refur- 
ence  is  there  made  to  a  former  proof  of  D.'s  generosity,  seems 
antecedently  improbable  ;  and  tnis  impression  is  confirmed  on 
comparing  the  two  narratives.  Each  is  introduced  by  an  offer 
of  the  Ziphites  to  betray  D.'s  hiding-place  to  Saul  (2319  26') ; 
each  ends  with  a  confession  of  D.'s  noble  conduct  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Saul ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  lang:uage  (See 
Kuenen,  Budde)  shows  either  literary  dependence  of  one  upon 
the  other,  or  the  dependence  of  both  on  some  common  tradition. 
Owing  to  the  occurrence  in  ch.  2C  of  certain  antique  conceptions 
(esp.  vA^),  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  earlior 
chapter(so  Kuenen,  Wellh.,  Stade,  Driver);  Budde,  on  theother 
hand (soCheyne),  shows  good  reason  for  con necting  ch.  24  with  t he 
A  narratives,  in  w^hich  case  it  belongs  to  the  earlier  document, 
while  the  archaic  colouring  of  ch.  26  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  undergone  less  editorial  revision  than  the  earlier  ch;ii>ler 
(see  esp.  2420I-).  Budde  further  argues  from  the  scene  of  ch.  25 
(Maon  V.2  LXXl,  cf.  23'^''f-)  that  this  chapter  came  originally 
between  chs.  23  and  24,  probably  having  been  transposed  in  ordrr 
to  separate  the  doublets,  chs.  24  and  26.  There  are  other  traces 
of  editorial  revision  in  ch.  23,  especially  in  the  somewhat  exagger- 
ated language  of  v.i-'f-,  and  the  redundant  description  of  1>.'8 
haunts(i.6.)  is  probably  the  result  of  conflation.  Many  regard 
the  covenant  of  the  two  friends  (vv.!*!*)  as  a  mere  doublet  of 
ooH-23;  like  that  pa'^sage,  the  verses  suggest  the  objection  that 
Jonathan  could  hardly  have  thus  definitely  regarded  D.  as  his 
father's  successor.  However  this  may  be,  the  narrative  proceeds 
smoothly  after  the  account  of  Jonathan's  visit,  when  the  tranu- 
position  above  mentioned  has  been  made. 


While  D.  was  hiding  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah  and 
the  neighbouring  desert,  the  Ziphites  sent  word  of 
his  haunts  to  Saul,  and  at  the  king's  request  began 
to  watch  his  movements,  while  an  army  was  betng 
collected.  D.  meanwhile  withdrew  southwards 
to  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arabah,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Saul.  At  one 
time,  we  are  told,  a  single  rocky  ridge  separated 
the  two  forces  ;  but  while  D.  was  endeavouring  to 
make  good  his  escjvpe  before  liis  band  was  com- 
pletely surrounded,  Saul  was  unexpectedly  recalled 
to  repel  a  sudden  raid  of  the  Philistines.  Popular 
tradition  pointed  out  the  cliff  known  as  Sela- 
hamnuxhlekoth  (i.e.  prob.  'Rock  of  Divisions')  as 
the  scene  of  this  narrow  escape  (23'*"^). 

One  of  the  most  detailed  and  most  reliable 
accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  whole  period  of 
D.'s  wanderings  relates  to  the  time  when  he  was 
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still  in  the  region  of  Maon.  Here  dwelt  a  wealthy 
landowner  named  Nabal,  belonging  to  the  Caleb- 
ites,  a  tribe  closely  connected  with  that  of  Judah, 
though  originally  distinct  from  it.  His  large 
flocks  were  pastured  on  Carmel,  S.E.  of  Hebron ; 
and  not  only  were  they  unmolested  by  D.'s  men, 
but  the  latter  had  served  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  nomad  tribes.  Hearing  that  Nabal  was 
shearing  his  sheep,  D.  sent  ten  men  with  a  court- 
eous request  for  a  present  for  his  band,  but  M-as  met 
with  a  churlish  refusal.  In  wrath  D.  at  once  com- 
manded his  men  to  arm  ;  and  while  a  third  of  the 
company  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  to  avenge  the  insult  re- 
ceived from  Xabal.  Fortunately  Abigail,  Nabal's 
beautiful  and  prudent  wife,  had  been  warned  bv  a 
servant  of  her  husband's  unseemly  conduct,  ^he 
immediately  caused  a  large  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  prepared,  and  without  informing  her  husband 
rode  to  meet  D.  with  her  present.  She  met  the 
armed  band  coming  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
throwing  herself  at  D.'s  feet  begged  him  to  accept 
the  gift,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  her  husband's  in- 
sults, while  she  expressed  a  hope  that  in  time  to 
come  no  remembrance  of  blood  needlessly  shed 
might  rise  up  to  trouble  his  mind.  Her  discretion 
and  her  pleadings  were  not  lost  on  D. ;  he  accepted 
the  present  fi-om  her  hand,  and  abandoned  his  pur- 
IK)se  of  vengeance  and  bloodshed.  When  Abigail 
returned  home,  she  found  her  husband  drunk  at  a 
shearing  feast,  but  next  morning  she  told  him  of 
the  danger  which  he  had  just  escaped.  Fear  and 
vexation  caused  a  shock,  of  which  he  died  ten  days 
later;  and  D.,  who  felt  that  now  J"  had  indeed 
defended  his  cause,  took  Abigail  to  wife.  He  thus 
established  a  powerful  family  connexion  with  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  he  further  increased  his  influ- 
ence by  marriage  with  Ahinoam  of  the  southern 
Jezreel  (ef.  Jos  15**).  At  the  same  time  his  first 
■vN-ife,  Michal,  was  given  by  Saul  to  Paltiel,  the  son 
of  Laish,  of  Gallim  1 1  S  25). 

■^It  seems  to  have  been  after  this,  according  to  the 
original  history  of  A,  that  David  removed  to  the 
desert  tract  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  made  his 
abode  in  Engedi,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Saul, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Philistines,  We  are  told 
that  on  one  occasion  Saul  entered  a  large  cave  for 
a  necessary  purpose,  at  a  time  when  D.  and  his 
men  were  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 
Though  urged  by  his  followers  to  slay  his  pursuer, 
D.  refused  to  harm  the  '  Anointed  of  J",'  and  con- 
tented himself  with  cutting  off"  a  comer  of  the  long 
robe  which  lay  spread  out  before  and  behind  the 
o\\Tier.  D.  followed  Saul  as  he  left  the  cave,  and, 
holding  out  the  portion  of  his  robe,  showed  the  king 
how  he  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  so  relentlessly  pursuing ;  and  he  begged 
him  no  longer  to  listen  to  those  who  charged  D. 
with  conspiring  against  him.  Saul  was  touched  at 
this  generosity  ;  and  in  language  which  cleiirly 
reflects  the  thoughts  of  a  historian  of  a  later  time, 
he  is  made  to  openly  acknowledge  his  rival's 
superiority,  and  to  recognize  him  as  the  future 
king  of  Israel  (1  S  24).  The  other  version  of  this 
story  (ch.  26),  which,  though  coming  from  a  later 
document,  has  preserved  many  original  features 
lost  in  ch.  24,  places  D.  in  the  hUl  of  Hachilah,  and 
attributes  his  pursuit  hither  by  Saul  to  the 
information  of  the  Ziphites.  One  night  Saul 
encamped  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  steep 
cliffs ;  but  the  place  being  discovered  by  D.'s 
spies,  D.,  accompanied  by  Abishai,  descended 
from  the  hills,  and  entered  unobser\-ed  into  the 
laager  where  Saul  lay  sleeping.  Refusing  to 
allow  Abishai  to  smite  a  sleeping  enemy,  he  bade 
liim  carry  away  Saul's  spear  and  water-cruse  ;  and 
when  they  ha^  again  climbed  the  hill  above  the 
camp,   D.*  shouted  aloud,  and  thus  aroused  first 


Abner,  whom  he  blamed  severely  for  his  careless 
watch,  and  then  Saul  himself.  To  Saul,  who 
recognized  his  voice,  D.  made  a  passionate  appeal : 
'  Why  did  the  king  continually  pursue  him?  if  J" 
had  stirred  him  up  to  do  so,  might  he  be  propitiated 
with  an  ottering :  or  were  men  seeking  to  drive  D. 
out  of  J"'8  land  ? '  The  kingconfessed  that  he  had 
sinned,  and  promised  to  do  D.  no  more  harm,  and 
the  two  parted  their  several  ways. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  details  of  this  meeting,  it 
is  clear  that  D.  felt  himself  no  longer  safe  in 
Judah,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  passed  over  to  the 
national  enemy,  and  took  refuge  with  his  family 
and  his  followers  at  the  court  of  Achish,  son  of 
Maoch,  king  of  Gath.  A  tried  warrior  at  the  head  of 
600  men,  he  was  readily  welcomed ;  but,  not  liking  to 
dwell  in  the  capital,  he  asked  for  a  settlement  of 
his  own,  and  received  the  southern  town  of  Ziklag, 
where  he  established  himself  as  the  vassal  of  his 

Srotector.  It  was  now  necessary  for  David  to 
evise  some  means  of  ensuring  the  confidence  of 
his  master  without  injuring  or  estranging  his  own 
people.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  succession  of  raids 
upon  the  Amalekites,  Girziies,  and  other  desert 
tribes  Uvin^  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
Palestine.  By  putting  to  death  all  who  fell  into 
his  hands,  D.  was  able  to  represent  to  Achish  that 
his  frays  were  directed  against  Judah,  and  against 
the  allied  tribes  of  the  Kenites  and  Jerahmeelites 
(1  S  27).  He  had  been  living  at  Ziklag  some  16 
months  (v.''),  when  the  Philistines  prepared  for  a 
decisive  struggle  against  Israel.  Achish  called 
upon  his  vas^  to  accompany  him  to  the  war,  and 
D.  with  professions  of  fidelity  responded  to  the 
call.  He  had  now  placed  himself  in  a  false  and 
dangerous  position.  Even  if  he  were  willing  to  aid 
the  Philistines  against  his  fellow-countrymen, 
success  in  the  war  would  have  effectually  prevented 
him  from  becoming  the  accepted  leader  of  Israel. 
Fortunately,  the  other  Phil,  leaders  were  less  ready 
than  Achish  to  trust  him.  When  D.  and  his  troops 
appeared  in  the  rearguard  with  Achish  at  Aphek, 
as  the  Philistine  hosts  were  mustering,  the 
princes  j)rotested  against  the  presence  of  the  famed 
Israelitish  leader,  and  urged  that  treachery  to  them 
in  battle  would  be  the  surest  way  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  Achish  was  therefore 
reluctantly  compelled  to  bid  D.  depart,  and  next 
morning  he  turned  homewards  with  his  men  (chs. 
28"-  29).  Two  days  later  they  reached  Ziklag,  to 
find  that  a  sudden  raid  of  the  Amalekites  had  laid 
the  town  in  ruins  and  carried  the  inhabitants  cap- 
tive. D.  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure, 
and,  encouraged  by  an  answer  from  J"  given 
through  the  ephod  of  Abiathar,  he  started  to  pur- 
sue the  foe.  At  the  brook  Besor,  probably  the 
Wady  Esheria  south  of  Gaza,  200  of  his  men  were 
compelled  to  remain,  overcome  by  fatigue.  The 
pursuit,  however,  was  continued,  and  an  Egyp. 
slave,  who  was  found  half  dead  in  the  way,  offered 
in  return  for  a  promise  of  life  and  liberty  to  guide 
D.  to  the  enemy's  encampment.  The  Amalekites 
were  surprised  at  dusk  while  feasting,  and  few  of 
the  men  escaped.  All  the  captives  were  recovered, 
and  a  large  booty  was  taken.  On  the  return  to  the 
brook  Besor,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the 
men  who  had  been  left  there  to  share  in  the  spoil. 
D.,  however,  decided  in  their  favour,  and  thus 
established  the  principle  that  those  who  fought 
and  those  who  guarded  the  baggage  should  share 
alike.  Of  the  rich  spoil  D.  had  a  further  use  to 
make,  for  he  sent  costly  presents  to  the  elders  of 
Hebron  and  other  towns  m  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  find  shelter 
during  his  earlier  outlaw  life  (ch.  30).  In  this  way 
he  secured  friends  whose  assistance  was  soon  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  him.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  these  presests  were   sent  after  the 
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battle  of  Gilboa,  for  it  was  only  two  days  after 
his  return  to  Ziklag  that  D.  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Israel  and  tlie  death  of  Saul  and  his  three  eldest 
sons.  The  tidings  were  brought  by  a  young 
Amalekite,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  to  D. 
the  rojyal  crown  and  bracelet ;  but  the  account 
given  by  him  of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  S  l'-^")  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  more  reliable  narrative  in 
1  S  31.  The  messenger  was  rewarded  for  his  tid- 
ings by  being  at  once  put  to  death  (2  S  ps-ie^  cf. 
4'") ;  the  defeat  of  Israel  was  commemorated  with 
mourning  and  fasting,  while  D.  himself  expressed 
in  a  beautiful  ode  his  grief  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Of  both  he  speaks  in  tones  of  warmest  respect  and 
aflTection  ;  his  love  for  Jonathan  is  expressed  in  a 
burst  of  passionate  feeling ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  religious  thoughts  are  contained  in  the 
poem.  Its  genuineness  is  not  unquestioned,  but 
its  Davidic  authorship  is  accepted  by  Kuenen, 
Wellh.,  Stade,  Budde,  Cheyne,  Driver,  and  others. 

The  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  for  D.  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  After  inquiring  of 
J",  he  removed  to  Hebron,  the  ancient  sacred  city 
of  Judah,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  his 
followers  with  their  houseliolds.  His  presents  had 
already  gained  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Judrean 
elders  ;  a  renowned  warrior  of  their  ow^n  tribe  was 
more  likely  to  defend  their  interests  than  a  younger 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul  ;  and  D.  was 
forthwith  anointed  king  in  Hebron  (2  S  2^"*).  We 
hear  of  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines. 
D.  still  retained  Ziklag  (I  S  27''),  and  doubtless 
continued  to  be  a  Philistine  vassal.  A  division  of 
the  Isr.  kingdom  was  conducive  to  the  Philistine 
supremacy.  According  to  the  Chronicler,  he  had 
received  accessions  to  his  forces,  outside  his  own 
tribe,  while  still  at  Ziklag  ;  twenty-two  men  are 
named  of  Saul's  tribe  (1  Ch  12'-''),  while  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  several  chiefs  are  said  to  have  deserted 
to  D.,  when  he  came  with  the  Phil,  array  against 
Saul,  and  to  have  assisted  him  arainst  the 
Amalekites  {ib.  vv.^^^^-^).  The  Chronicler,  indeed, 
makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  reign  of  Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth),  or  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  but 
in  reality  there  were  still  several  years  of  lighting 
and  waiting  before  D.  was  recognized  as  king  over 
all  Israel. 

D.'s  first  public  act  was  at  once  generous  and 
politic.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  and  thanked  them  for  their  loyal  and 
courageous  conduct  in  rescuing  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons.  But  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Saul  still  remained  true  to  the  family.  The 
natural  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  only  surviving 
legitimate  son  of  the  late  king,  Ishbosheth,  or 
rather  Eshbaal  (1  Ch  8^),  who  was  perhaps  still 
under  age  ;  for  the  later  gloss  in  2  S  2^"  is  certainly 
incorrect.  His  kinsman  Abner,  Saul's  powerful 
general,  retired  with  him  across  the  Jordan  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Mahanaim,  and  there  made  Eshbaal 
king.  His  dominions  extended  over  Gilead  and 
Geshur  (Vulg.  and  Syr.),  and  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  over  Jezreel,  Ephraim,  and  Benjamin  ;  but 
Abner  was  the  real  ruler  and  the  support  of  the 
dynasty,  and  perhaps  he,  too,  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  over-lordship  of  the  Philistines  (so 
Kamphausen).  Regarding  the  seven  years  during 
which  D.  reigned  at  Hebron  we  have  but  the 
scantiest  information.  He  seems  to  have  acted  on 
the  defensive,  and  probably  felt  that  liis  cause 
would  gain  by  waiting.  Possibly,  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  Abner  extended  his  authority,  so  tliat 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  rival  forces  were 
brought  into  collision.  Only  of  one  engagement  is 
any  account  given ;  Joab's  followers  were  vic- 
torious, but  in  the  flight  Abner  killed  Asahel, 
Joab's  youngest  brother.  The  cause  of  Eshbaal 
was  declining  even  before  he   alienated    his    pro- 


tector Abner,  whom  he  reproached  for  taking  one 
of  his  father's  concubines.  In  anger  Abner  entered 
into  communication  with  D.,  offering  to  bring  over 
tlie  whole  kingdom  into  his  hands.  The  only  con- 
dition made  by  1).  was  the  restoration  of  his  wife 
Michal,  through  whom  he  doubtless  lioped  to  sup- 
port his  claim  as  Saul's  successor.  Michal  was  sent 
Back  bv  Eshbaal's  orders,  and  Abner  conferred  with 
the  elders  of  the  various  trills,  who  had  already 
begun  to  recognize  the  inability  of  the  house  of 
Saul  to  defend  tliem  against  their  foes,  and  to  look 
to  D.  as  the  one  hope  of  tlie  nation.  Abner  then 
visited  Hebron,  where  he  was  entertained  by  D. ; 
but  on  his  departure  he  was  murdered  by  Joab,  in 
revenge  for  his  brother  Asahel.  D.  already  began 
to  find  his  loyal  but  unscrupulous  nephew  too 
strong  for  him.  He  could  only  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  murder,  which  was  indeed  likely  to 
alienate  the  supporters  of  Saul's  house,  and  cause 
Abner  to  be  honourably  buried  in  Hebron,  while 
he  himself  composed  the  funeral  dirge — conduct 
which  further  increased  the  king's  popularity 
(2  S  3).  The  death  of  Abner  could  not  long  delay 
the  fall  of  Eslibaal  ;  two  Benjamite  captains 
shortly  afterwards  murdered  him  during  his  mid- 
day sleep,  and  brought  his  head  to  D.  in  Hebron. 
The  king  commanded  the  instant  execution  of  the 
murderers,  while  Eshbaal's  head  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Abner  (ch.  4).  D.,  who  had  formerly  led 
Israel  to  victory  against  the  Philistines,  was  now 
recognized  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  people  ; 
the  elders  of  the  nation  assembled  at  Hebron,  a 
solemn  league  Avas  made,  and  D.  anointed  king 
over  the  whole  of  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  this  time  37  years  of  age  (2  S  5^"').  The 
Chronicler  gives  an  account  of  the  bodies  of  men 
sent  by  the  different  tribes  to  make  D.  king,  and 
of  the  three  days'  feast  which  they  kept  at  Hebron 
(1  Ch  1223-*") ;  but  the  language  used  is  that  of  a 
later  time,  the  numbers  given  are  in  most  cases 
certainly  too  large,  while  the  position  assigned  to 
the  contingent  of  priests  and  Levites  does  not 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  narrative. 

Except  for  the  important  record  of  events  in  D.'s 
family,  our  accounts  of  his  reign  are  fragmentary 
and  incomplete  ;  our  history  is  not  arranged  in  a 
strictly  chronological  manner,  and  the  time  and 
order  of  events  must  be  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  In  spite  of  the  present  arrangement 
of  2  S  5,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phil, 
wars  were  the  first  important  events  after  D.'s 
recognition  by  the  whole  nation.  The  task  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  election  as  king  was  that 
of  freeing  his  country  from  Phil,  domination.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  continue  a  vassal 
to  a  foreign  power,  nor  were  the  I'hilistines  likely 
to  acquiesce,  when  without  their  consent  he  assumed 
sovereignty  over  all  Israel.  [^When,  therefore,  'the 
Phil,  heard  that  they  had  anointed  D.  king  over 
Israel '  (2  S  5^^),  they  at  once  invaded  the  country. 
D.  seems  to  have  been  unprepared,  and  was  com- 
pelled '  to  go  down  to  the  hold,'  i.e.  probably  the  old 
stronghold  of  Adullam,  of  such  importance  during 
his  outlaw  life,  while  the  Philistines  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  country  and  occupied  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  jtrobably  between 
Betlilehem  and  Jerusalem  (2  S  231-*'-  ;  so  Stade,  and 
Kittel  who  places  the  valley  of  Rephaim  north 
of  Jerusalem).  Of  the  duration  and  progress  of  the 
war  we  liave  no  certain  information,  but  some 
detached  notices  of  it  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  Avhile  the  Philistines  had  a  garrison  in  Beth- 
lehem that  the  three  '  mighty  men '  forced  their 
way  to  the  well  by  the  gat«,  to  brin^  D.  a  draught 
of  wat«r  for  which  he  had  expressed  a  wish  ;  but 
the  gift  obtained  at  such  a  risk  was  too  precious 
to  drink,  and  D.  poured  out  the  water  as  an 
offering  to  J"  (2  S  23"*")      <  >  her  incidents  of  the 
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war  are  recorded  in  2  S  21^^.  At  ^Gob  D.  was 
nearly  slain  in  combat  with  a  giant,  bat  rescued  by 
Abisbai,  and  in  consequence  D.'s  men  declsu'ed 
that  he  should  no  longer  risk  bis  life  in  battle.  On 
another  occasion  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  slew 
Goliath  of  Gath,  and  other  feats  of  D.'s  herd^are 
recorded  (2  S  23*'").  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Baal-perazim,  where  D. ,  encouraged  by  an  oracle, 
attacked  his  enemies,  and  dispersed  them  '  like  a 
breach  of  waters,'  and  the  images  of  the  enemy 
were  carried  ott"  as  booty  (2  S  6"*"^,  cf.  Is  28^). 
Another  decisive  engagement  took  place  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  D.  on  inquiring  of  J"  was 
bidden  not  to  make  a  direct  attack,  i.e.  from  the 
south,  but  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  attack 
them  when  a  rustling  noise  was  heard  in  the  Baca 
trees.  He  was  again  completely  successful,  and 
"the  Philistines  were  defeat^  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer 
( 1  Ch  14^1",  2  S  o--^).  Following  up  his  victories, 
D.  destroyed  the  Philistine  supremacy,  taking  from 
them,  as  is  said,  'the  bridle  of  the  mother  city' 
(2  S  8').  The  importance  of  these  Wctories  mtist 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  scanty  notices  of 
them  would  at  tirst  suggest. 

The  nation  was  now  freed  from  external  oppres- 
sion :  the  next  task  was  to  weld  it  into  one  whole. 
A  great  step  towards  this  end  was  the  capture  of 
Jebus,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  capital.  A  Can. 
tribe  still  unsubdued  occupied  the  district  between 
Jndah  and  Benjamin,  settled  round  the  city  of 
Jebus,  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Zion,  standing  on  the  eastern 
ridge  between  the  Kidron  and  the  so-called  Tyro- 
poean  valley,  protected  their  city  (see  Jebusalem). 
Situated  as  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and 
commanding  the  principal  lines  of  communication 
between  north  and  south,  and  between  east  and  west, 
it  was  admirably  suited  for  a  capital ;  and  here  D. 
marched  with  his  forces.  The  inhabitants,  trust- 
ing in  their  strong  walls,  derisively  declared  that 
'  the  blind  and  lame '  would  be  sufficient  to  defend 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm 
(2  S  o^-i").  According  to  1  Ch  11«  Joab  was  the 
first  to  scale  the  walls,  and  received  in  reward 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief.  The  city  was 
newly  fortified,  and  here  D.  removed  with  his 
family  and  court.  The  importance  of  this  step 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Gibeah  of  Saul  and 
Hebron  were  merely  tribal  capitals ;  Jenis.  stood 
on  neutral  ground,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  nation,  while,  bordering  alike  on  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  it  would  be  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  king's  o\vn  tribe  and  by  that  of  his  predecessor. 
>The  choice  of  the  site  is  a  si^al  proof  of  D.'s 
genius  and  statesmanship.  Here  gathered  now 
inhabitants  from  all  Israel,  but  mainly,  no  doubt, 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  Araunah  (2  S  24'*'*),  the  original 
Jebusite  population  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
former  possessions.  The  effects  of  the  capture  of 
Jems,  were  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  D.,  and  supplied  him  with  builders  and 
material  for  a  palace  in  his  new  capital.  In  true 
Oriental  fashion  D.  marked  the  fresh  increase  of 
his  power  by  increasing  his  harem.  While  still  in 
Hebron  he  had  married  four  more  wives,  and  had 
already  six  sons  :  Amnon  the  firstborn,  the  son  of 
Ahinoam  of  Jezreel ;  Chileab  the  son  of  the 
prudent  Abigail ;  Al»alom  the  son  of  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai,  the  Arama?an  king  of  Geshur  ; 
Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  ;  Shephatiah  the  son 

'  of  Abital ;  and  Ithream  the  son  of  Eglah  (2  S  3-'^  ; 
cf.  1  Ch  3^"^,  where  Daniel  is  put  for  Chileab). 
Michal,  who  had  been  restored  to  David,  unfortun- 

1  ately  bore  no  children  ;  otherwise  the  grandson  of 
Saul  would  have  been  the  natural  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  the  subsequent  disputes  with  regard  to 
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the  succession  would  have  been  avoided.  On  re- 
moving to  Jenisalem  D.  took  fresh  wives  and  concu- 
bines from  this  place,  and  the  names  of  several 
more  sons  are  recorded  (2  S  5^'"**,  1  Ch  3*"*  14*"' ;  on 
variations  in  the  three  lists,  cf.  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam.).  We  must  not  judge  D.  herein  from  a 
modem  Western  standpomt.  In  the  East  a  man's 
wealth  and  power  are  to  a  great  extent  measured 
by  the  number  of  his  wives  and  the  size  of  his 
family  ;  and  by  politic  alliances,  as,  for  example, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur,  D.  in- 
creased his  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  into  his  capital  the  source 
of  many  of  the  dangers  and  corruptions  of  an 
Oriental  court-,  and  the  evil  was  increased  by  the 
weak  affection  with  which  D.  treated  his  favourite 
sons. 

The  next  measnre  was  to  make  the  political 
capital  also  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  D.  resolved  to  bring  up  to  Jems, 
the  old  sacred  ark,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
left  at  Kiriath-jearim  (1  S  7^),  or  Baal-judah  (2  S 
6^ ;  cf.  Jos  15*- ",  1  Ch  13«).  Thither  D.  went  with 
a  large  number  of  Israelites  ;  the  ark  was  drawn  in 
a  new  cart,  accompanied  by  two  of  its  attendants, 
Uzzah  and  Ahio ;  while  D.  and  his  subjects 
marched  behind  to  the  strains  of  festal  music. 
But  at  Nacon's  threshing-floor,  probably  not  far 
from  Jems.,  Uzzah,  while  attempting  to  steady  the 
ark,  suddenly  fell  dead.  Dismayed  at  this  occur- 
rence, D.  was  afraid  to  have  so  dangerous  a  symbol 
near  him,  and  the  ark  was  placed  in  the  boose  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite,  probably  one  of  David's 
Philistine  mercenaries.  Three  months  later,  how- 
ever, on  hearing  that  the  ark  had  brought  blessing 
upon  this  house,  D.  took  courage  to  carry  out  his 
original  design.  This  time  the  ark  was  safely 
carried  in  triumph  into  the  '  city  of  David,'  while 
the  king  himself,  wearing  a  priestly  linen  ephod, 
danced  in  the  procession  before  it.  A  tent  had 
already  been  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
citadel ;  here  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  after 
which  the  people  were  dismissed  with  the  kings 
blessing  and  gifts  of  food.  When  D.  returned  to 
his  house,  he  had  to  meet  the  scofls  of  Michal,  who 
taunted  him  with  his  undignified  appearance  in  the 
procession  that  day ;  but  the  king  with  trae 
dignity  expressed  his  readiness  to  dance  before  J", 
who  had  chosen  him  above  the  house  of  Saul.  To 
this  irreverence  of  Miclials  was  attributed  the  fact 
that  she  remained  chUdless :  but  she  had  at  this 
time  been  married  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  the  narrative  of  2  S  6  ttie 
account  given  br  the  Chronicler  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Jems.  (1  Ch  13.  'l5.  16).  The  old  history  is  largely  rewritten  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  later  ideas  and  institutions.  An 
important  place  in  the  ceremonial  is  assigned  to  the  priests 
and  Le«tes,  who  in  the  older  version  are  conspicuous  bv  their 
absence  :  Obed-edom  of  Gath  becomes  a  Leritical  musician  and 
doorkeeper. 

The  contrast  between  the  simple  tent  for  the  ark 
and  his  own  palace  suggested  to  D.  the  need  of 
building  some  more  permanent  temple ;  bift  the 
king's  adviser,  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  had  at 
first  approved  of  the  design,  subsequently  induced 
D.  to  abandon  it.  Possibly,  both  prophet  and 
people  feared  the  effects  of  innovations  in  religious 
matters.  Nathan's  message  to  D.  is  contained  in 
2  S  7,  a  chapter  which  in  its  present  form  shows 
the  influence  of  Dent.,  but  is  in  the  main  of  some- 
what earlier  date  (see  Budde).  There  we  are  told 
how  Nathan,  the  night  after  his  approval  of  D.'s 
design,  received  from  (Jod  a  message  for  the  king : 
Never  yet  had  J'  required  a  temple  of  the  judges 
of  His  people ;  tent  and  tabernacle  had  been 
sufficient  hitherto.  D.  shotild  not  bmld  a  house 
for  Him  ;  He  would  build  a  house  (».c.  a  line  of 
descendants)  for  D.  ;  and  though  D.'s  seed  might 
need  to  be  chastised,  God's  mercy  should  not  depart 
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from  them,  (v.^^,  which  speaks  of  D.'s  successor,  who 
was  to  build  a  temple  for  J",  seems  not  to  belong 
to  the  original  form  of  the  chapter ;  it  weakens 
the  antithesis  of  vv."  and  ").  This  message  is 
followed  by  a  beautiful  prayer,  in  which  D. 
thanks  God  for  all  His  goodness  to  himself  and  his 
pe6ple. 

v/lt  was  probably  soon  after  his  settlement  in 
Jerus.  that  D.,  in  remembrance  of  his  covenant 
with  Jonathan,  inquired  whether  there  remained 
yet  any  survivors  of  Saul's  house,  whom  he  might 
benefit  for  the  sake  of  his  friend.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  still  a  son  of  Jonathan,  and  at  D.'s 
orders  Mephiboshctli  or  Meribaal  (1  Ch  8»^  9^»)  was 
brought  from  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar; 
the  property  of  Saul,  apparently  confiscated,  was 
restored  to  him,  and  given  to  Ziba,  a  former 
servant  of  Saul's  family,  who  was  to  till  the  OTOund 
for  his  master,  Avhile  Meribaal  dwelt  at  Jerus., 
where  his  conduct  would  be  under  the  royal  super- 
vision, and  ate  at  the  king's  table.  Meribaal 
was  lame,  having  been  dropped  by  his  nurse  as 
she  fled  on  hearing  of  the  Israelite  defeat  at  Mt. 
Gilboa.  He  was  then  five  years  old ;  now  he  is 
described  as  having  a  young  son,  an  indication 
that  these  events  took  place  some  ten  years  after 
D.  became  king  over  all  Israel.  With  other 
descendants  of  Saul,  however,  D.  was  compelled 
shortly  afterwards  to  deal  in  a  dilJerent  manner. 
The  land  was  afflicted  with  drought,  and  con- 
sequent famine,  for  three  years,  and  D. ,  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracle,  was  told  that  a  curse  of 
blood  rested  upon  the  land,  because  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Saul  to  exterminate  the  Gibeonites,  an 
Amorite  tribe  bound  by  a  covenant  to  Israel.  The 
only  compensation  which  the  Gibeonites  would 
accept  was  that  seven  of  Saul's  sons  should  be  put 
to  death ;  and  D.  delivered  to  them  the  two  sons 
of  Saul's  concubine  Rizpah,  and  five  sons  of  his 
daughter  Merab  (MT  wrongly  Michal).  These 
were  accordingly  hanged  to  J"  in  the  sacred  hill 
of  Gibeon  (cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.),  while  the 
corpses  were  lovingly  watched  by  the  devoted 
Rizpah,  till  the  first  rains  showed  that  the  atone- 
ment was  accepted.  Then  D.,  in  recognition  of 
the  mother's  devotion,  gave  orders  for  the  burial  of 
the  corpses  ;  and  the  bones,  as  well  as  those  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  were  interred  in  the  ancestral 
sepulchre  of  Kish  (2  S  2P'").  This  occurrence 
must  be  placed  after  the  recognition  of  Meribaal 
(v.^),  but  before  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  S  16^). 
We  have  no  right  to  blame  D.'s  action  in  this 
matter ;  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
beliefs  of  his  time,  and  with  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Shimei's  reproaches,  we  may  believe  that  D.'s  con- 
temporaries regarded  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
as  himself. 

Under  D.  the  kingdom  was  more  completely 
organized  than  it  had  been  under  his  predecessor, 
and  the  administration  was  intrusted  to  royal 
officers  (2  S  8i«-",  Wi^-'f).  Foremost  of  these  was 
Joab  the  son  of  Zemiah,  D.'s  nephew,  wlio  Avas 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  ;  the  scribe 
or  chancellor,  to  whom  belonged  the  control  of  all 
official  documents,  was  Shisha  (1  K  4^ ;  corrupt 
readings  in  2  S  8"  20*»,  I  Ch  IS^") ;  the  state  his- 
torian or  chronicler  {mazktr,  i.e.  remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  ;  Adoram  controlled 
the  leA'y,  i.e.  the  forced  service  exacted  by  the  king 
from  his  subjects ;  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood, 
beside  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Eli,  stood  Zadok,  the  ancestor  of  the  later  priestly 
house,  but  of  his  origin  or  appointment  no 
authentic  information  is  i)reserved  ;  Ira,  a  Manass- 
ite  of  the  fjimily  of  Jair,  was  another  priest,  and 
D.'s  sons  also  performed  priestly  duties.  Traces 
of  a  royal  council  are  to  be  found  in  allusions  to 


Ahithophel,  D.'s  counsellor  (2  S  15'*),  and  to 
Hushai,  D.'s  friend  (ib.  v.^,  cf.  1  K  4*).  A  very 
important  institution  was  that  of  the  royal  body- 
guard, taking  the  place  of  the  '  runners '  of  Saul 
(1  S  22").  The  nucleus  of  it  was  doubtless  David's 
old  band,  which  had  accompanied  him  during  his 
wanderings  and  his  residence  at  Ziklag.  The 
technical  name  of  this  force  was  the  Gibborim, 
heroes  or  mighty  men ;  and  their  numbers  were 
probably  kept  at  the  traditional  600.  They  were 
now  largely  recruited  from  foreigners,  especially 
Philistines  and  Cherethites,  a  people  of  the  south  of 
Palestine  ( 1  S  SO'*,  Zeph  2'),  perhaps  originally  con- 
nected with  Crete ;  hence  the  guards  were  commonly 
called  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (wh.  see). 
That  these  were  the  same  body  as  the  Gibborim 
appears  from  1  K 1**  ^°-  *" :  the  text  of  2  S 15^*  is  too 
uncertain  to  form  an  argument  to  the  contrary. 
The  whole  corps  was  under  the  command  of 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  Included  in  or 
distinct  from  this  guard,  was  a  select  body  of 
Thirty  distinguished  for  special  valour,  over  whom 
was  Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab ;  while  Three 
warriors  are  named  as  ranking  even  higher  than 
Abishai  and  Benaiah  (2  S  23""^'',  and  cf.  Driver, 
ad  loc. ).  This  guard  of  experienced  soldiers  formed 
the  only  standing  army  in  the  kingdom ;  and  being 
stationed  in  the  capital  (cf.  2  S  11»'^-,  Neh  3'*)  they 
became  a  powerful  suj)j)ort  to  the  king's  authority, 
and  ensured  the  discharge  of  his  orders.  As  will 
appear  later,  they  played  an  important  part  at  the 
accession  of  Solomon. 

For  war  on  a  large  scale  the  army  still  consisted 
of  the  whole  male  population  of  military  age,  who 
were  summoned  to  arms  in  time  of  danger.  The 
force  seems  to  have  consisted  wholly  of  infantry, 
except  for  a  few  chariots  and  horses  retained  after 
the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  S  8*).  But  when  D.'s 
wars  of  foreign  conquest  began  to  involve  pro- 
tracted campaigns,  and  long  absence  from  home, 
some  new  system  became  desirable.  It  was  per- 
haps partly  to  meet  tliese  requirements  that  D. 
instituted  the  census,  which  was  carried  out  evi- 
dently after  the  completion  of  the  Syrian  M'ars, 
for  his  officers  travelled  as  far  north  as  the  Hittite 
city  of  Kadesh  (2  S  248,  lxX.  Luc).  The  military 
aspect  of  this  measure  is  clear  from  its  being 
intrusted  to  Joab  and  the  captains  of  the  host 
(v.'',  1  Ch  21-) ;  but  the  census  may  have  been  also 
intended  as  a  basis  for  a  regular  system  of  fixed 
taxation,  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  organized 
government.  The  measure  was  regarded  with 
suspicion,  perhaps  as  involving  an  undue  increase 
of  royal  authority,  and  even  Joab  protested  against 
it ;  nevertheless,  he  carried  out  his  task  in  9 
months  and  20  days.v  A  severe  pestilence,  which 
visited  the  land  immediately  afterwards,  was  re- 
garded by  D.  and  the  people  as  a  sign  of  the 
divine  disj^leasure.  We  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Gad  oflered  D.  the  choice  of  three  punishments — 
three  years'  famine  (LXX,1  Ch),  three  months'flight 
before  his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence ;  and 
that  the  king  chose  the  last,  preferring  to  fall  into 
the  hand  of  God  rather  than  of  man.  But  when 
the  destroying  angel  reached  Jerus.,  he  was  bidden, 
in  consequence  of  D.'s  penitence,  to  stay  his  hand ; 
and  D.,  at  Gad's  bidding,  bought  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  or  Oman  (Ch)  the  Jebusite,  and 
offered  there  a  sacrifice,  whereby  he  obtained  from 
God  mercy  for  tlie  land  (2  S  24).  The  place  of 
sacrifice  became  afterwards  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  (2  Ch  3').  The  narrative  shows  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  for  D.'s  reign  careful 
records  of  the  numbers  and  divisions  of  the  people. 
Yet  such  statistics  are  presupposed  by  the  Chron- 
icler, who  in  his  account  of  David's  armies  and 
officers  (1  Ch  23-27)  describes  a  far  more  numerous 
and  elaborately  organized  body  of  religious  and 
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civil  and  military  officials  than  is  likely  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  David.  Fragment*  of  old 
records  may  be  incorporated  in  his  work  {e.g.  1  Ch 
ojas-W) ;  but  the  older  history  shows  no  trace  of  the 
thousands  of  Levites,  or  of  the  bodies  of  24,000 
men  continually  under  arms  (L  Ch  27'"")  of  which 
the  later  historian  speaks. 

Of  most  of  D.'s  wars  we  possess  bat  a  short  summatr  in  2  S  8 ; 
the  Ammonite  war,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  Bath- 
sbeba's  history,  is  related  at  length.  The  complete  victory  over 
the  Philistines  (8^)  has  been  already  named.  For  some  un- 
explained reason  D.  made  war  on  Hoab,  where  his  parents  had 
formerly  taken  refuge,  and,  on  conquering  the  country,  treated 
it  with  great  severity,  putting  to  death  two-thirds  of  the 
prisoners.  The  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  S  23>0)  may  be  referred  to 
this  campaign.  Moab  now  became  tributary.  The  next  war 
was  provoked  by  the  neighbouring  Ammonites.  Their  king, 
Xahash,  Saul's  enemy  (1  S IIX  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  D., 
and  on  his  death  D.  sent  an  embassy  of  condolence  to  his 
'  successor  Hanun.  But  Hanun,  suspicious  of  D.'s  intentions, 
and  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  subjugation  of  Moab,  dismissed  the 
messengers  with  gross  insults.  The  Ammonites  knew  that  they 
must  now  prepare  for  war,  and  sought  for  alliances  amoi^  the 
sxnall  Aranuean  kingdoms  of  Zobah,  Beth-rehob,  Maacah,  and 
Tob,  which  were  united  in  a  common  interest  to  check  the 
rising  power  of  IsraeL  Joab,  with  the  Isr.  army,  marched  out 
to  Kaobah,  the  Ammonite  capital,  and,  finHJpg  an  enemy 
opposing  him  on  both  sides,  divided  his  forces.  With  the 
picked  troops  he  prepared  to  meet  the  Aramatan  allies,  33,000 
strong,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Abishai,  to  confront  the  Ammonites.  He 
rout  of  the  Syrians  by  Joab  was  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  the 
.\nmionites  within  the  walls  of  their  capital,  and  thus  ended 
the  first  campaign.  The  next  year  Hadadezer,  king  of  Slobah, 
summoned  to  his  assistance  allies  from  beyond  the  Ea|rfuates. 
The  whole  Aramaean  force,  under  his  general  Shobach,  was 
encamped  at  Helam,  where  D.  himself,  having  crossed  the 
Jordan  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Isr.  army,  attacked  them,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  Shobach  being  amoi^  the 
slain.  All  the  chanot-horses  which  were  captured  were  dis- 
abled, with  the  exception  of  sufficient  for  a  hundred  chariots. 
The  summary  (S^)  seems  to  speak  of  another  great  victory  won 
by  D.,  when  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to  the  assistaiice  of 
Hadadezer.  Zobah  now  made  peace  with  Israel ;  prefects  were 
appointed  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere,  and,  in  addition  to 
numerous  presents,  D.  brought  back  to  Jerus.  the  golden  shields 
of  Hadadezer's  g^uard,  and  large  quantities  of  brass  from  two  of 
his  treasure  cities.  An  alliance  was  made  between  D.  and  Tou 
(v.»t  LXX,  1  Ch  189t),  king  of  Hamath,  and  Hadoram  (1  Ch  1810) 
the  son  of  Tou  was  sent  with  presents  and  greetings  to  David. 
These  and  other  treasures,  including  spoil  taken  from  the 
Amalekites,  D.  is  said  to  have  dedicat«i  to  J"  (2  S  8J«X  -^mmon 
remained  unsubdued,  but  in  a  third  campaign  Joab  besieged 
Kabbah,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  capturing  the  part  known  as 
•the  city  of  waters."  As  the  fall  of  the  whole  city  was  now 
assured,' Joab  summoned  D.  from  Jerus.,  that  the  king  himself 
might  have  the  glory  of  the  conquest.  D.  advanced  with  a 
fresh  army,  and  completed  the  capture  of  Kabbah.  A  huge 
amoimt  of  spoU  feU  into  his  hands,  including  the  costly  gold 
crown  of  the  idol  Milcom  (KVm,  see  2  S  li"-*^!^  The  prisoners, 
according  to  the  ordinary  translation  of  1231,  were  tortured  and 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  There  are,  however,  difficulties 
about  the  rendering  of  the  verse  ;  a  slight  change  of  read- 
ing (t^J".!  for  T5i'~,  see  RVm)  would  give  the  meaning  that 
the  people  were  reduced  to  servitude  (so  Hoffmann,  Kautzsch, 
Driver  [doubtfully] ;  Stade  regards  the  verse  as  corrupt).  The 
last  of  D.'s  foreig^i  conquests  was  that  of  Edom,  but  we  have 
only  a  few  disMnnected  aUusions  to  the  war.  It  appears 
that  D.  gained  a  great  \-ictorv  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  after  his 
Sjrrian  campaip  (2  S  SiSf-  LXX",  1  Ch  18Uf-,  Ps  60  title).  By  this 
conquest  he  obtained  command  of  the  ports  on  the  Ked  Sea. 
Prefects  were  appointed  throughout  the  country,  and  for  six 
months  Joab  remained  in  Edom,  to  destroy  the  male  population 
(1  K  Uisf). 

It  now  remains  to  relate  certain  events  in  D.'s 
own  family  which  troubled  the  later  years  of 
his  reign.  During  the  Ammonite  war,  D.,  who 
had  remained  in  Jerus.,  committed  adultery  with 
Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers  then 
serving  before  Kabbah.  In  hopes  of  concealing  his 
guilt  he  sent  for  Uriah ;  but  the  latter,  who  had 
perhaps  heard  rumours  of  what  had  taken  place, 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  military  duty,  to  see  his 
wife.  Thereupon  D.  sent  orders  to  Joab  to  place 
Uriah  in  a  post  of  danger,  and  ensure  his  death. 
AVhen  the  husband  was  dead,  and  the  time  of 
mourning  past,  Bathsheba  was  taken  into  the 
royal  harem.  The  story  was  doubtless  not  un- 
kno^^^l  in  Jerus.;  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
found  expression  through  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
by  means  of  a  parable  boldly  rebuke<l  David  ;  and 
though   on    the    king's  confessing  his    guilt  the 


prophet  assured  him  of  forgiveness,  he  predicted 
the  death  of  Bathsheba's  newly-bom  child.  (2  S 
j2io-ia  aj-e  perhaps  a  later  addition,  a  true  comment 
on  the  subsequent  history  ;  for  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  witli  the  old  Heb.  ideas  of  guilt  and 
penalty  it  is  hardlv  consistent  to  regard  the  sin  as 
forgiven  [v.^*]  while  the  curse  remains.  So  Kuenen, 
Wellh.,  Stade.)  In  spite  of  all  D.'s  prayers  and 
fastings,  the  child  died ;  but  in  due  time  a  second 
son  was  bom  to  Bathsheba,  the  future  king 
Solomon  (2  S  11.  12'-^). 

It  was  probably  not  long  afterwards  that  the 
fruit  of  D.'s  e^'if  example  appeared.  His  eldest 
son  Amnon  outraged  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and 
when  D.,  though  greatly  displeased,  yet  jmrtly 
from  partiality  for  his  firstborn  (13-^  L^JlX),  partly 
perhaps  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  guilt, 
failed  to  punish  the  otfender,  the  duty  of  avenging 
the  maiden's  wrong  fell  to  her  own  brother 
Absalom.  He  waited  his  opportunity  for  two 
years,  and  then  caused  Amnon  to  be  murdered  at  a 
sheep-shearing  feast,  to  which  all  the  king's  sons 
had  been  invited.  Absalom  fled  to  the  court  of 
his  grandfather,  the  king  of  Geshur.  D.  mourned 
long  for  his  firstborn,  then  his  longings  turned  to 
the  son  in  exile  ;  but  out  of  season  he  could  show 
severity.  For  three  years  Absalom  remained  in 
banishment ;  then  Joab,  di%-ining  the  king's  secret 
feelings,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  procured  his  recall.  For  two  years  longer 
Absalom  was  excluded  from  the  court,  until  he 
compelled  Joab  to  intercede  for  him  ;  then  he  was 
brought  to  the  king,  and  received  a  kiss  of  recon- 
ciliation (2  S  13.  14).  After  the  death  of  Amnon, 
and  probably  also  of  Ghileab,  Absalom  was  the 
natural  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  now  com- 
pletely estranged  from  liis  father,  and  soon  began 
to  endeavour  to  supplant  him.  To  impress  the 
people,  he  assumed  royal  state ;  to  gain  their 
favour,  he  would  stand  by  the  gate  to  meet  all  who 
came  to  the  king  with  their  suits,  and  lament  that 
he  was  not  king  to  do  them  justice.  Thus  he 
'stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  D.,  who  used  to  'execute  judg- 
ments and  justice  to  all  his  people '  (2  S  8^'),  now 
neglected  to  do  so.  The  stories  of  ?Jathan  and 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  imply  the  contrary,  but  with 
the  extension  of  the  borders  of  Israel  the  number 
of  suits  may  well  have  increased  beyond  the  king's 
power  to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  crimes  in  the  royal  household  had  shaken  the 
loyalty  of  the  people, — in  certain  matters  the 
nation  at  large  did  not  show  itself  very  sensitive  to 
moral  irregularities  (2  S  16^'"-^), — but  it  is  probable 
that  at  Hebron  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  .Jerus. 
was  still  a  grievance,  and  the  tribesmen  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  considered  themselves  not  sufficiently 
favoured  by  the  king.  Absalom  made  prepara- 
tions for  four  years  (lo^  LXX.  Luc),  then  under 
pretence  of  a  vow  he  visited  the  old  sacred  city  of 
j  Hebron.  Here  he  was  joined  by  D.'s  counsellor, 
I  Ahithophel  of  GUoh,  perhaps  the  grandfather  of 
!  Bathsheba  (cf.  2  S  IP  23"),  and  Absalom's  rebel- 
I  lion  was  proclaimed  by  messengers  throughout  the 
country.  D.  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and 
resolved  to  withdraw  at  once  from  Jerusalem.  If 
he  escaped  the  first  attack  of  the  conspirators,  he 
Ijossessed  better  troops  than  were  to  he  found  on 
the  other  side.  Delay  would  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  opponents,  and  give  his  supporters  time 
to  rally.  Leaving  the  palace  in  charge  of  ten 
concubines,  he  crossed  the  Kidron,  accompanied 
I  by  his  household  and  bodyguard,  amid  the  Aveep- 
I  ing  of  the  whole  land,  and  took  the  road  by  Olivet 
I  to  Jordan.  Many  traits  of  D.'s  character  are 
\  brought  out  during  this  flight, — the  devotion  which 
I  he  inspired  in  his  followers,  when  Ittai  of  Oath, 
t  though  but  a  short  time  in  his  service,  refused  to 
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leave  him  ;  his  piety  and  confidence,  when  he 
commanded  the  priests  to  carry  baclc  the  ark, 
trusting  to  J",  without  any  outward  symbol  of  His 

Eresence ;  his  craft  and  dissimulation,  when  he 
ade  Hushai  ingratiate  himself  with  Absalom,  and 
try  to  frustrate  his  plans  ;  his  prudence,  in  estab- 
lishing communications  between  himself  and  the 
capital  by  means  of  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan ;  his 
impetuous  hastiness  in  judgment,  when  he  promised 
Ziba  the  lands  of  Meribaal ;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  submission  and  forbearance,  when  he 
endured  the  curses  of  Shimei  because  J"  had 
bidden  liim,  and  urged  that  a  Benjamite  had  more 
right  than  his  own  son  to  seek  his  life  (2  S  15. 
16^-"). 

D.'s  plan  of  meeting  treachery  by  treachery  was 
successful.  By  Ahithophel's  advice,  Absalom  did 
take  over  his  father's  concubines  .as  a  token  of 
succession  to  his  throne  ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
D.  at  once,  he  accepted  the  counsel  of  Hushai,  to 
wait  till  he  could  muster  troops  from  the  whole 
country.  Ahithophel,  who  realized  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Absalom,  foresaw 
that  this  delay  was  fatal  to  the  rebellion,  and 
forthwith  hanged  himself.  Warned  by  the  two 
priests'  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  of  the  need 
of  haste,  D.  and  his  followers  crossed  the  Jordan 
in  safety  before  daybreak.  He  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Mahanaim,  the  former  capital  of 
Eshbaal,  and  there  received  support  from  Shobi, 
the  son  of  his  old  protector  the  King  of  Ammon, 
who  may  now  have  been  a  vassal  prince  ;  from 
Machir,  the  guardian  of  Meribaal,  and  from  a 
wealthy  Gileadite  named  Barzillai  (IB^'-l?).  Ab- 
salom was  the  first  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  his  army.  D.  was  pre- 
vented from  going  into  battle  by  the  entreaty  of 
the  people,  who  urged  that  he  was  worth  10,000  of 
them  ;  but  he  publicly  charged  his  generals,  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Ittai,  to  deal  gently  with  Aljsalom. 
Joab  knew  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  disobey, 
and  that  the  death  of  the  leader  would  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion.  D.'s  soldiers  were  victorious, 
and  Joab  himself  slew  Absalom  as  he  hung  in  the 
branches  of  a  large  terebinth.  D.  by  the  gate  of 
Mahanaim  awaited  anxiously  the  issue  of  the 
day ;  then  he  forgot  all  else  in  his  passionate 
grief  for  his  ungrateful  son.  Joab,  however, 
roused  him  to  put  his  duty  as  a  king  above  his 
private  feelings  as  a  father,  and  D.  returned  to  the 
gate  to  receive  the  greetings  of  his  servants  who 
had  risked  their  lives  for  him  (IS-IO**). 

Only  tact  and  diplomacy  were  now  required  to 
bring  about  the  king's  return.  Among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  a  speedy  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place, 
and  they  repented  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  king 
wiio  had  saved  them  from  their  enemies.  But 
Judah  still  stood  aloof  ;  D.  therefore  sent  to  Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  to  influence  in  his  behalf  the  elders  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  to  urge  them  not  to  be  behind  the 
rest  of  Israel  in  bringing  back  their  king.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Amasa,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  whom  Absalom  had  made 
commander-in-chief,  and  swore  to  give  him  the 
office  now  held  by  the  self-willed  Joab.  The  men 
of  Judah  were  soon  won  over ;  and  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  invitation,  the  king  returned 
homewards,  the  tribe  assembled  at  Gilgal  on  the 
Jordan  to  welcome  him.  Shimei  came  with  them 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Benjamites,  and  im- 
plored D.'s  pardon,  which  was  freely  granted.  In 
spite  of  Abishai's  remonstrance,  D.  would  not  have 
the  day  of  his  triumph  marred  by  putting  any 
man  to  death.  To  Aleribaal,  however,  who  also 
came  to  meet  the  king,  D.  gave  less  than  justice. 
Meribaal  charged  Ziba  with  slandering  hun,  and 
failing  to  provide  him  with  an  ass  to  follow  D.  in 
his  flight ;  Ziba  had  .said  that  his  master  wao  wait- 


ing in  Jerus.  in  hoj)es  of  recovering  his  grandfather's 
throne.  It  was  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  truth 
lay,  and  D.  hastily  dismissed  the  matter  by  bid- 
ding the  two  divide  the  land.  The  king  appears 
in  a  more  favourable  light  when  he  turns  to 
reward  his  benefactors.  He  pressed  the  aged  Bar- 
zillai,  Avho  accompanied  him  to  Jordan,  to  come 
and  live  with  him  in  Jerus.  ;  and  when  Barzilhii 
pleaded  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  his  great 
age,  his  son  Chimham  was  allowed  to  take  his  place 
and  be  the  recipient  of  the  royal  favours.  But 
even  before  the  king  reached  Jerus.  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  conciliating  Judah 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes. 
While  he  had  sent  special  messengers  to  his  own 
tribesmen,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  half- 
expressed  goodwill  of  the  rest  of  Israel.  When 
therefore,  at  Clilgal,  half  the  host  of  Israel  came  to 
escort  D.  home,  they  complained  that  the  men  of 
Judah  had  stolen  him  away  ;  they  liad  been 
slighted,  although  they  had  ten  parts  in  the  king, 
and  the  rights  of  the  firstborn  (2  S  19«  LXX).  A 
sharp  dispute  arose  between  tlie  two  sections  of 
the  nation,  and  a  Benjamite,  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  ^ave  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt.  The  men 
of  Israel  followed  him,  renouncing  all  part  in  the  son 
of  Jesse,  while  the  men  of  Judah  accompanied  D. 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps  against  the  rebels.  D.  therefore  bade  Amasa 
assemble  the  forces  of  Judah  within  three  days, 
thus  tacitly  depriving  Joab  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand. Amasa  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
and  D.  Avas  compelled  to  have  recourse  again  to  his 
old  tried  general.  Joab  (20"  Pesh.,  MT  Abishai) 
was  bidden  to  take  the  royal  bodyguard,  '  the 
mighty  men,'  and  pursue  after  Sheba.  At  Gibeon 
Amasa  met  him.  It  might  have  been  expected 
how  Joab  would  treat  his  rival ;  he  took  his  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  him,  and  then,  with  his  troops, 
hastened  to  Abel-beth-maacah,  a  town  in  the  rar 
north  of  the  country,  where  Sheba  had  taken 
refuge.  To  save  the  town  the  inhabitants  delivere<i 
up  Sheba's  head,  and  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end 
(198-20^^).  From  2  S  241^  we  may  perhaps  infer 
with  Ewald  that  Absalom's  rebellion  lasted  for 
three  months. 

Some  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  closing 
scene  or  D.'s  life.  The  old  warrior,  who  at  the 
time  of  Absalom's  rebellion  was  never  without 
resource,  and  had  to  be  kept  back  by  his  soldiers 
from  the  battle,  is  now  seen  in  the  feebleness  of 
extreme  old  age,  kept  within  the  palace,  where  no 
clothing  will  supply  warmth  to  his  bodily  frame, 
and  he  is  nursed  oy  a  fair  young  damsel  of  Shunem, 
named  Abishag.  He  haa  neglected  to  make  any 
definite  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  but  his  eldest  surviving  son  was 
generallj'  regarded  as  the  heir.  This  was  Adonijah, 
a  young  man  of  great  beauty,  who  had  always 
been  indulged  by  his  fond  father.  Like  Absalom 
before  him,  he  assumed  the  state  appropriate  to  the 
heir-apparent.  On  his  side  were  most  of  D.  's  older 
supporters,  including  Joab  and  Abiathar,  but 
another  party  in  the  palace  favoured  Solomon,  the 
son  of  D.'s  favourite  wife,  Bathsheba.  To  the 
latter  belonged  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  ))erhaps 
felt  that  Adonijah  was  not  the  Attest  man  to  rule, 
Zadok,  the  younger  and  probably  rival  priest,  and 
Benaiah  the  captain  of  the  botlj'guard.  An  obvious 
danger  awaitea  the  unsuccessful  aspirant  to  the 
throne  after  D.'s  death  (cf.  1  K  1-'),  and  Adonijah 
resolved  to  make  in  good  time  a  public  declaration 
of  his  claims.  He  invited  his  supporters,  including 
the  king's  sons  and  the  royal  officers  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  to  a  feast  at  the  sacred  stone  of  Zoheleth, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  and  here  the 
guests  are  said  to  have  greeted  Adonijah  as  already 
king.     But  tidings  of  this  step  were  brought  by 
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Nathan  to  Bathsheba,  and  at  the  prophet's  advice 
she  informed  the  king,  and  reminded  him  of  a 
promise  that  her  son  should  reign.  By  agreement 
Nathan  came  in  and  confirmed  her  words,  where- 
upon D.  repeated  with  an  oath  to  Bathsheba  the 
promise  that  Solomon  should  succeed.  Then, 
rousing  himself  to  act,  the  old  king  commanded 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah  to  place  Solomon  on 
the  royal  mule,  conduct  him  to  the  spring  of 
Gihon,  and  solemnly  proclaim  him  king.  The 
support  of  Benaiah  and  the  troops  would  make 
opposition  useless.  D.'s  orders  were  carried  out, 
Solomon  was  anointed,  and  a  rejoicing  crowd 
escorted  the  young  king  back  to  the  city  to  set 
him  on  the  royal  throne.  The  shouts  from  Gihon, 
half-way  up  the  Kidron  Valley,  had  reached 
Adonijah  at  his  feast,  M-hen  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Abiatliar  came  in  with  news  of  Solomon's  corona- 
tion.  The  guests  fled,  and  Adonijah  took  sanctuary 
at  the  altar,  but  received  from  Solomon  a  promise 
of  his  life  on  condition  of  ^ood  conduct  (1  K  1). 

Our  narrative  in  1  K  2^'*^  gives  us  an  unpleasing 
picture  of  D.'s  last  days.  He  is  represented  as 
counselling  Solomon  to  do  good  to  Barzillai,  but 
not  to  let  Joab  or  Shimei  die  in  peace.  The 
genuineness  of  the  narrative  is  much  disputed. 
Vv.-"^  are  doubtless  a  later  addition  by  a  Deutero- 
nomic  editor;  Wellh.,  Stade,  Kautzsc'h  reject  the 
whole  of  W.1-* ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
w.'"^  formed  part  of  the  original  document  (so 
Kuenen,  Budde,  Kittel,  Cheyne).  Their  historical 
character  is  another  question,  which  can  only  be 
judged  on  subjective  grounds.  It  is  argued,  with 
considerable  exaggeration,  that  D.  Avas  too  intirm 
to  trouble  about  public  matters,  or  to  counsel  his 
successor ;  and  that  another  tradition  gives  us  a 
religious  song  under  the  title  of  D.'s  '  Last  Words' 
(2  S  23^"^).  We  must  not  measure  the  advice 
ascribed  to  D.  by  our  own  standard.  A  young  and 
untried  ruler  lilke  Solomon  might  be  endangered 
by  opponents  whom  D.  was  strong  enough  to  spare ; 
and  the  king,  who  had  delivered  up  to  death  Saul's 
seven  sons  to  atone  for  their  father's  guUt,  may 
have  feared  that  the  curse  of  Shimei,  or  the 
murders  of  Joab,  unless  avenged,  would  bring 
down  punishment  on  some  other  man.  To  us  the 
words  put  into  D.'s  mouth  do  not  appear  seemly 
for  a  dying  man,  or  in  accordance  with  the  noblest 
traits  of  D.'s  character ;  it  cannot  be  said  they  are 
impossible.  Many  would  be  glad  to  think  that 
they  are  only  due  to  the  historian,  who  represented 
D.  as  the  real  author  of  some  of  Solomon's  earliest 
acts,  hoping  to  glorify  the  aged  king,  or  else  to 
clear  the  memory  of  the  builder  of  the  temple.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  a  later  historian  pre- 
ferred to  ascribe  to  D.  far  nobler  sentiments  when 
he  recorded  the  king's  last  words  and  his  final 
charge  to  Solomon  (I  Ch  28.  29). 

D.  is  recorded  to  have  reigned  7  years  and  6 
months  in  Hebron,  and  33  years  in  Jems.  (2  S  2^^ 
5^^,  1  K  2^1).  Forty  years  is  a  conventional  round 
number  in  Heb.  chronology,  but  the  figure  is 
approximately  correct.  Absalom,  who  was  bom 
in  Hebron  (2  S  3-),  was  grown  up  at  the  time  of 
.\mnons  outrage ;  his  rebellion  took  place  some 
10  or  11  years  later  (13'^-^  14^  15"),  and,  as  was 
remarked  above,  several  years  must  have  inters-ened 
between  this  and  D.'s  death.  Again,  the  Philis- 
tines and  Moabites  had  been  subdued  before  the 
Ammonite  war;  the  marriage  of  Bathsheba  took 
place  in  the  third  campaign  against  Ammon  ;  and 
Solomon,  her  second  son  by  D.,  was  of  full  age 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Since  D.,  when  he 
first  appears  before  Saul,  is  a  tried  warrior,  he 
must  have  died  at  an  advanced  age.  According 
to  2  S  5**-  he  reached  70  years.  He  was  buried  in 
the  capital,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of 
the  'city  of  David' ;  and  after  the  return  from  exile 


the  sepulchres  of  D.  were  still  pointed  out  between 
SUoam  and  the  'house  of  the  mighty  men'  (Neh 
3^^  ;  cf.  Ac  2-^). 

Later  biblical  writers  and  editors  describe  D.  as  be  appeared 
to  the  Jews  of  their  own  age.  To  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  D.  is  a  standard  of  piety,  with  whom  his  successors  are 
compared ;  he  is  the  king  whose  '  heart  was  perfect  with  J" ' 
(1  K  ll*  etc.X  'who  turned  not  aside  save  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite'  (i"6. 155).  The  Chronicler,  from  feelings  easily 
understood,  passes  entirely  over  the  darker  side  of  D.'s  life,  and 
the  troubles  in  his  family  (see  esp.  1  Ch  20).  He  represents  the 
pious  king  in  his  later  yean  as  absorbed  in  preparations  for  the 
temple ;  for  this  he  has  accumulated  vast  treasures,  and  he 
exhorts  the  people  to  give  freely  for  the  same  purpose  (1  Ch  22. 
29X  He  arranges  for  the  services  of  the  future  sanctoary, 
ori^anizing  the  sacred  choirs,  and  determining  the  courses  of 
pnests  and  Levites,  porters  and  treasurers  (chs.  22-26).  Finally, 
he  habds  to  Solomon  the  pattern  of  the  temple,  which  has  been 
revealed  to  him  by  God  (^iis),  and  admon^es  his  son  on  the 
g^reatness  of  the  sacred  duty  which  has  been  laid  upon  him 
(•226-19  28i-W-20f.).  The  figures  g^ven  in  these  chapters,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Chronicles,  are  incredibly  large ;  the  arrangfements 
described  for  the  sacred  ministers  and  sen-ices  are  those  of 
Zerubbabel's  temple,  though  on  a  grander  scale.  In  the  older 
records  the  only  direct  connexion  between  D.  and  the  temple  is 
that  implied  in  his  sacrifice  at  Araunah's  threshing-floor  (2  S 
24i*-25),  and  possibly  in  his  dedication  of  his  spoils  (ift.  8H«'-). 
Older  material  may  well  underlie  the  narrative  of  the  Chronicler 
or  his  authority ;  but  for  our  general  estimate  of  D.  and  his 
times  we  must  rely  entirely  on  the  Books  of  SamueL 

Allusion  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  article  to 
D.'s  connexion  with  the  Psalter.  Minuter  study 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  conceive  of 
him  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  spiritual 
products  of  the  OT  religion.  This  is  not  merely 
on  account  of  D.'s  sins,  acknowledged  and  repented 
of,  but  because  of  his  crude  ideas  on  religious 
matters  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  old 
records,  and  because  the  historians  attribute  to 
him,  apparently  without  blame,  both  words  and 
acts,  wnich  from  the  standard  of  a  higher  religion 
must  be  emphatically  condemned.  D.  was  first 
introduced  to  Saul  as  a  minstrel ;  as  a  deviser  of 
musical  instruments  he  is  named  in  Am  6^.  The 
Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  a  secular  song, 
reveals  to  us  D.'s  poetic  power;  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  poems  he  appears  in  the  appendix  to  Samuel 
(2  S  22.  231-")  and  in  Chronicles  (esp.  1  Ch  16"*'). 
How  much  older  this  representation  may  be  is  hard 
to  say ;  but  it  points  to  a  tradition  that  D.  was 
the  father  of  Heb.  psalmody,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  deny  the  possibility  that  some  psalms  or  portions 
of  psalms  of  Davidic  authorship  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Psalter.  If  such  there  be,  we  may  expect  to 
find  them  in  the  group  of  psalms  wnich  Ewald 
selected  as  being  genuinely  Davidic,  viz.  Ps  3.  4.  7. 
8.  11.  15.  18.  W-^  24i-«-  "-i»  29.  32.  101,  and  the  frag- 
ments 606-9  6813-is  14412-w.  but  probably  this  list 
requires  to  be  considerably  reduced.  By  the  titles 
73  psalms  are  assigned  to  D. ,  the  principal  groups 
being  Ps  3-41  (omitting  10.  33)  and  51-70  (omitting 
66.  67).  In  the  LXX  the  number  is  somewhat 
larger,  the  title  '  to  David '  being  added  to  14  more 
(including  93-99  Heb.),  but  omitted  in  some  MSS 
from  3  or  4  others.  The  following  special  occasions 
are  named  in  the  Heb.  titles  : — 3,  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom ;  7,  concerning  the  words  of  Cush,  a 
Benjamite ;  18,  when  J"  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies  and  from  Saul ;  30,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  House ;  34,  when  he  changed  his  behaviour 
before  Abimelech ;  51,  after  his  rebuke  by  Nathan ; 
52,  when  Doeg  denounced  him  to  Saul ;  54,  when 
the  Ziphites  betraved  his  hiding-place ;  56,  when 
the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath  ;  57,  when  he  fled 
from  Saul,  in  the  cave  ;  59,  when  Saul's  messengers 
watched  the  hou.se  to  kill  him  ;  60,  after  the  defeat 
of  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt ;  63,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah ;  142,  when  he  was  in  the  cave. 

The  character  of  D.  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  exaggerated  praise  naturallj-  producing 
a  rcATilsion  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Undue  weight 
has  often  been  attached  to  the  description  of  D.  as 
'  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ' ;  but  the  phrase. 
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which  occurs  only  in  1  S  13"  (quoted  thence  in  Ac 
13'-),  may  be  seen  in  the  original  context  to  denote 
one  according  to  God's  mind  or  purpose,  one  who 
possesses  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  ruler  of 
God's  people  (cf.  Jer  3").  It  has  been  more  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  D.  on  account  of  the  different 
representations,  found  together  in  the  Bible,  but 
belonging  to  very  different  dates.  The  picture  in 
Chron.  of  a  Jewish  saint  has  led  many  to  censure 
unfairly  the  warrior  king  of  a  rude  age.  But  if  a 
critical  examination  of  our  authorities  compels  us 
to  reject  as  unhistorical  some  pious  deeds  or  noble 
words  attributed  to  D.,  on  the  other  hand  it  affords 
a  more  trustworthy  standard  by  which  to  measure 
D.  's  position  among  his  contemporaries,  and  removes 
many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  which  have 
occasioned  difficulties  to  students  and  historians. 

We  may  first  look  at  the  darker  side  of  his 
character  and  its  numerous  limitations,  which  show 
that  he  did  not  rise  entirely  above  the  level  of  the 
barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  foreign  wars 
are  sometimes  marked  by  veiy  great  cruelty. 
Even  if  the  Ammonites  were  not  tortured,  yet  in 
his  desert  raids  no  life  was  spared  (1  S  27^^*),  and 
the  victories  over  Moab  and  Edom  were  followed 
by  massacres.  The  story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
suggests  that  deception  and  cunning  were  part  of 
the  Isr.  character  ;  certainly  they  often  appear  in 
D.'s  history.  The  deceit  practised  at  Nob  may  be 
excused  by  his  circumstances ;  his  professions  of 
loyalty  to  Achish  (1  S  28^  29*)  may  have  been 
cautious  words  used  to  one  who  has  power  to 
compel ;  but  the  continued  fraud  practised  at 
Ziklag  points  to  a  man  who  was  used  to  crooked 
dealing ;  he  could  induce  Hushai  to  counteract 
Ahithophel's  advice  by  mean  and  treacherous  ways ; 
and  after  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  he  stooped  to 
base  and  cowardly  means  to  conceal  his  guilt  and 
remove  Uriah  from  his  path.  Moreover,  D.'s 
religious  beliefs  fell  far  short  of  the  teaching  of 
the  great  prophets.  If  he  did  not  himself  worship 
idols,  he  at  least  allowed  Michal  to  keep  the 
teraphim  in  his  house  ;  and  to  determine  the  will 
of  God  he  had  constant  recourse  to  tlie  sacred 
ephod.  He  associated  the  worship  of  J"  with  His 
presence  in  the  land  of  Israel,  could  think  that  J" 
had  stirred  up  Saul  to  pursue  him,  and  that  His 
displeasure  might  be  removed  by  tlie  fragrance  of 
a  sacrifice  (1  S  26^**) ;  and  he  piit  to  death  seven 
innocent  men  to  jirocure  J"s  favour  for  the  land 
(2  S  21^"").  And  there  are  other  blemishes  in  D.'s 
character.  He  can  judge  a  case  on  the  impulse  of 
a  moment  (2  S  16^),  or  dismiss  one  but  half  heard 
(IQ'^);    and    breaks    out    against    Nabal    into    a 

[)assionate  desire  for  vengeance.  The  great  sins  of 
lis  life,  his  adultery  Avith  Bathsheba  and  murder 
of  Uriah,  are  perhaps  but  the  common  crimes  of  an 
Oriental  despot ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
were  not  common  to  Israel,  and  D.  as  well  as 
his  subjects  knew  of  a  higher  moral  standard. 
Lastly,  his  weakness  in  dealing  with  his  own 
family  is  little  to  his  credit.  The  imperious  Joab 
is  '  too  hard '  for  him ;  Amnon  and  Adonijah  are 
indulged  and  spoiled,  and  cscn  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  former  meets  witli  no  punishment ; 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  are  allowed  to  declare  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  while  D.  neglects  to  take 
proper  measures  to  determine  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  But  in  justice  to  D.  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  family  difficulties  were  in  part  the  : 
natural  outcome  of  polygamy,  and  partly  due  to 
tlie  state  of  culture  of  liis  time.  In  the  East  the 
same  unwise  and  selfish  love  is  still  often  mani- 
fested by  a  brave  father  to  his  children.  The  last 
charge  to  Solomon  (1  K  2^-^)  has  been  already 
sufficiently  discussed. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  remembering  that  we  nni-(  imf  i  \pect 


to  find  a  saint,  but  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  nifin.  No 
testimony  to  D.  could  be  more  eloquent  th.ui  tliat 
of  the  charm  he  exerted  on  all  who  had  to  do  with 
him.  Everywhere  he  inspires  love  and  devotion. 
Jonathan  is  his  closest  friend ;  Saul,  Michal,  all 
Israel  love  him.  It  is  the  same  in  later  years. 
Achish  pronounces  him  blameless  (1  S  29®-  *);  what- 
ever D.  does  pleases  tlie  people  (2  S  3*') ;  the  three 
mighty  men  risk  their  life  to  bring  him  a  draught 
of  water  ;  his  soldiers  call  him  the  '  lamp  of  Israel,' 
and  will  not  let  him  endanger  himself  in  battle 
(2  S  21"  183)  ;  Ittai  of  Gath  will  follow  him  in  life 
or  death  (ib.  lo"**).  Nor  was  this  devotion  and 
admiration  undeserved.  A  brave  and  successful 
warrior,  who  had  fought  many  a  campaign  against 
his  country's  foes,  he  safely  led  and  ruled  the 
rough  men  who  gathered  round  him  as  an  outlaw. 
His  justice  was  experienced  alike  by  Nabal's  shep- 
herds and  his  own  followers  ( 1  S  25^- 1"-  .3fP-=») ; 
his  concern  for  his  followers'  lives  is  setni  \\  Ium  he 
cannot  drink  the  water  from  the  well  of  BcthlcliLm. 
Hasty  and  passionate  he  could  be,  even  in  his  zeal 
for  justice  (2  S  4»-^2  lo^') ;  but  far  more  marked  is 
his  signal  generosity.  He  spares  Saul's  life  when 
he  is  in  his  power  (1  S  24.  26),  and  laments  for  his 
death  in  a  noble  song  (2  S  1) ;  the  messenger  from 
Mt.  Gilboa  and  the  murderers  of  Eshbaal  are  put 
to  death,  when  they  think  that  they  are  bringing 
D.  good  tidings.  He  can  bear  with  Shimei's  curses 
during  his  flight,  and  forgive  him  freely  on  his 
return.  For  the  sake  of  Jonathan  he  spares  and 
shows  favour  to  his  son,  and  in  the  person  of 
Chimham  he  repays  the  kindness  of  Barzillai. 
The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  D.'s  aflection  is 
revealed  in  his  lamentation  for  his  '  brother ' 
Jonathan ;  and  still  more  in  his  own  familv,  ns  in 
his  distress  at  the  illness  of  Batlislieba's  cliild,.  or 
at  the  death  of  Amnon  and  Absalom.  Nor  are 
higher  elements  wanting  in  D.'s  religion  ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  simple  but  pious  faith,  when  he 
dances  before  the  ark,  and  is  ready  to  abase 
himself  before  J"  who  has  exalted  him  (2  S  ()'-i) ; 
or  still  more  when  he  prepares  to  leave  Jerus. 
without  the  iirotection  of  the  ark.  Hi-  accepts  his 
misfortunes  with  resignation,  and  ackiinwledgcs 
them  as  the  coiiscinn'nce  of  his  sins;  wliilf  lie 
retains  his  trust  in  God's  goodness  (2  S  12--''-  15^'' 
jgio-12  2414. 17)  And  even  in  the  record  of  his  sin 
his  better  qualities  come  out ;  for  not  many  rulers 
Mould  have  accepted  such  a  plain  rebuke,  or  mani- 
fested such  sincere  repentance.  When  compared 
with  a  Joab  or  a  Gideon,  we  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  David's  character. 

But  it  is  especially  as  a  ruler  tliat  T>.  left  Ins 
mark  on  his  own  generation  and  on  ]iost(iity.  He 
set  himself  to  free  his  country  from  its  cneuiios,  to 
secure  it  against  invasion,  and  to  make  the  people 
one.  Jerus.  was  virtually  his  creation  ;  he  strove 
to  make  it  the  religious  and  political  ccnire  of  his 
kingdom;  and  the  discontent  or  Judnli  luars  witness 
to  the  zeal  with  which  belaboured  fur  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  only  for  his  own  tiihe.  His 
efforts  Avere  the  more  successful,  because  with  re- 
markable penetration  (cf.  2  S  14^")  he  always  knew 
the  right  measures  (o  adopt.  He  wins  the  Judsean 
elders  by  jndicions  jiresents,  hut  can  wait  at  Hebron 
for  Eshbaal' s  fall  :  lie  thanks  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  disavows  all  2>art  in  Ahnei's  iinnvh'r.  retires 
from  the  first  attack  of  Absalom,  hut  keeps  up 
communication  with  the  capital.  In  all  the  varied 
difficulties  of  his  exentful  life  he  is  never  without 
resource.  Nor  was  he  negligent  of  the  admhiisi  ra- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  h  1 
judgment  and  justice  to  all  liis  ]ieo]d  ; 
and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  listened  to  Nathan  or  the  woman 
of  Tekoa.  Doubtless  lie  onco  forced  a  census  on 
an  nn\\illin,ir   jieojde,    hut    e\<Mii|    in  oik-    in-lance 
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we  never  hear  of  him  using  his  power  for  sellish 
ends. 

In  two  respects  the  reign  of  D.  became  an  ideal 
for  later  times.  He  was  remembered  as  a  just  and 
patriotic  ruler ;  and  when  oppression  and  injustice 
became  only  too  common  m  Israel,  the  great 
prophets  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  again  a 
righteous  king  should  sit  on  his  throne  (Jer  23', 
cf.  Is  16') ;  and  the  name  of  D.  became  the  symbol 
of  the  ideal  ruler  of  his  line,  who  they  believed 
must  come  (Jer  30",  Ezk  34-^  37"-'"-),  and  who  was 
after\vards  termed  the  Messiah.  Again,  it  was 
through  D.  that  the  group  of  Isr.  tribes  became  a 
powerful  nation,  and  extended  its  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  peoples.  Thus  Israel  began  to  feel 
that  it  had  a  mission  in  the  world ;  and  though 
D.'s  empire  began  to  melt  away  even  before  his 
.successors  death,  this  conviction  never  died,  even 
in  the  darkest  hour.  Still  the  people  believed  that 
in  God's  own  time  they  would  he  called  upon  once 
more  to  subdue  the  surrounding  nations  (cf.  Am 
9^-),  or  like  a  second  D.  to  proclaim  to  heathen 
races  J'"s  great  and  holy  name  (cf.  Is  55*"'). 

laTBRATTRK. — For  the  analysis  of  Samuel  see  esp.  WeUhausen, 
Composition  (1SS9),  pp.  248-266 ;  Kuenen,  Onderzoek  (1887X  L 
386fl.,  or  Higt.  Erit.  EinUUung  (1890),  I.  iL  37-«2,  72;  Budde, 
Hiehter  und  Samuel  (ISSOX  pp.  210-276.  For  the  text,  Driver, 
Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  (1890) ;  WeDhausen,  Text  d.  BUeher  Sam. 
(1871).  For  the  criticism  of  Chronicles,  ib.  Prolegomena,  Eng. 
tr.  (1835),  p.  171  ff.  See,  further,  W.  B.  Smith,  'David,'  m 
Eneycl.  Brit.9;  DiUmann  in  Schenkel's  Bibel- Lexicon;  Eamp- 
hausen,  'Philister  und  Hebraer,"  ZATH',  1886,  pp.  43-97  ;  Ewald, 
HUtorv,  Eng.  tr.  iiL  54-203 ;  Stade,  GetehiehU  (1889X  L  234-299 ; 
Kittel,  Hiit.  of  the  Hebrevu,  Eng.  tr.  (1896X  iL  35-49, 119-182; 
ChejTie,  DemnU  Study  of  Criticimi  (1892X 

H.  A.  ^yHITE. 

DAY  (01%  iifiipa). — In  Hebrew  the  word  '  day '  is 
frequently  uiied  in  phrases  such  as  '  day  of  distress,' 
'of  evil,'  'of  calamity,'  'of  death'  (cf.  'day  of 
salvation,'  Is  49*),  which  for  the  most  part  explain 
themselves.  It  is  also  used  more  widely  of  time 
in  general,  esp.  when  some  event  is  described 
vividly  as  that  of  a  single  day,  e.g.  Dt  16',  Jg  18**, 
Mai  3'^  (Ev?  with  infin.  or  perf.,  but  not  t^n  cVj, 
which  refers  to  some  particular  day,  2  S 19^  (^Heb. ), 
Est  9^).  With  a  personal  gemtive  we  find  the 
singular  used  to  express  (1)  the  birthday,  or  festal 
day.  Job  3^  Hos  7'  ;  and  (2)  the  time  of  calamity 
or  death,  Jer  o(fi\  Ezk  212^,  1  S  26^",  Ps  37",  Job 
18^.  The  plural  'days,'  according  to  a  verj'  common 
usage,  denotes  the  lifetime,  reign,  or  period  of 
activity  of  any  one,  Gn  26\  Jg  5«,  1  K  ICP,  Is  P 
ete.  Hence  the  repeated  cc;?  '-1?^  of  K  and 
Ch  =  Annals.  With  a  local  proper  name  the 
'day'  implies  some  notable  battle,  a  signal  judg- 
ment or  disaster,  e.g.  Is  9*  the  day  of  the  defeat  of 
Midian  ;  Ps  137''  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Jems.  ; 
Ezk  309  the  day  of  Egypt ;  Hos  1"  the  day  of  Jezreel. 
With  the  prophets  'in  that  day'  is  a  common 
formula  in  describing  what  is  to  come  at  some 
future  period  of  blessing  or  retribution.  Is  2^, 
Jer  4^,  Am  2^'  etc.  etc.  Cf.  also  the  phrases  '  Lo, 
days  are  coming '  (esp.  in  Jer  and  Am),  and  '  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  days'  (c"::;n  n*^nj<3),  i.e.  at  the 
end  of  the  period  to  which  the  prophet's  vision 
extends,  e.g.  Gn  49^  (the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Caanan),  Dt  4*  (Israel's  repentance  in  exile), 
Hos  3',  Mic  4*  (the  Messianic  period). 

Many  of  these  expressions  have  passed  into  the 
language  of  NT,  e.g.  '  in  the  davs  of  Herod,'  Mt  2*, 
Lk  1'  ;  'in  these  (those)  days,'  £k  1» 2^,  Ac 3^ ;  ' in 
the  last  days,'  2  Ti  3',  Ja  5*  ;  also  '  my  day,'  the  day 
when  Christ  appeared  among  men,  Jn'S*^ ;  *'  the  day  of 
salvation,'  the  time  duringMhich  salvation  is  offered 
to  mankind,  2  Co  6'^ ;  '  the  evil  day '  of  trial  and 
temptation,  Eph  6"  ;  'in  that  dav,'  e.^.,  when  Christ 
reveals  Himself  more  fully  to  if  is  disciples,  Jn  14^ 
1623.  26  Jq  particular,  the  last  day  of  the  present 
dispensation,  when  Christ  shall  return  to  earth  for 
the  final  judgment,  is  described  in  various  phrases  : 


'the  day,'  He  10^;  'that  day,'  Mt  7*^,  2  Th  1^; 
'  the  last  day,'  Jn  6^  11** ;  '  the  day  of  judgment," 
Mt  11",  1  Jn  4";   'the  day  of  Christ,'  Ph  1"> 
'the  day  of  the  Lord,'  2  Th  2^,  cf.  Lk  17»  Ro  2»« 
2  Co  1",  Rev  6"  etc.  ;  '  the  day  of  God,'  2  P  3". 

Prob.  it  is  with  allusion  to  the  '  day  of  the  Lord 
or  'the  day  of  judgment'  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
phrase   'of  man's  day'   (vrb  avOponriinii  ifiUpai)  to 
denote  mere  human  judgment  (1  Co  4*). 

The  contrast  between  day  and  night  gives  rise 
to  certain  metaphorical  expressions.  Thus  '  day ' 
is  the  period  of  life  during  which  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  working  (Jn  9*,  cf.  11*).  Christians  are 
said  to  belong  to  tl&e  day,  since  they  should  abstain 
from  evil  deeds,  which  are  usually  done  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  1  Th  5'- «,  cf.  Ro  13".  On  the 
other  hand,  this  life,  with  its  ignorance,  trials,  and 
difficulties,  is  contrasted  with  the  future  day  of 
fuller  knowledge  (2  P  1^)  and  of  completed  salva- 
tion (Ro  13^2).  See  also  Tlme  ;  for  the  Creative 
'  Day '  see  Cosmogoxy  ;  and  for  Day  of  the  Lord 

see  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TE.STA5LEXT. 

H.  A.  White. 
DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.— See  Atoxemext,  Day 

OF. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Gn  30»'  cr  Tn,  Jon  3*  cv  ij^.;?, 
Lk  2**  rjfUpai  oSos). — When  the  making  of  a  day's 
journey  is  predicated  of  any  one,  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  that  the  person  travelled  for  a 
day  or  for  so  many  hours  thereof.  '  Day's  journey' 
is  no  mere  indication  of  time,  but  a  real  though 
very  indefinite  measure  of  space.  Its  length  would 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed ;  on  a  level  plain  it  would  be  longer  than 
over  a  country  broken  by  hills  or  water-courses. 
Its  distance  would,  again,  be  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  or  capabilities  of  the  traveller ;  a 
messenger  on  a  hasty  errand  (cf.  Gn  31^)  would 
achieve  better  results  than  a  caravan,  the  rate  of 
which  would  be  regulated  by  the  slowest  beast  of 
burden.  A  sturdy  courier,  without  undue  exertion, 
might  put  25  to  30  miles  behind  him  in  a  day  ; 
while  a  caravan,  with  its  encumbrances,  would  not 
be  able  to  overtake  more  than  about  20  miles  at  the 
mosli.  The  camel  usually  proceeds  at  a  rate  of 
about  2^  mUes  an  hoar,  and  as  6  to  8  hours  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  day,  a  caravan  (probably  im- 
plied Lk  2")  might  accomplish  15  to  20  miles  ;  with 
much  impedimenta,  as  recorded  in  the  travels  of 
the  patriarchs  Gn  30*',  or  of  the  Israelites  Nu  ICF, 
the  day's  journey  would  necessarily  be  much  less. 
In  the  present  -  day  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  22i 
mUes  is  said  to  be  a  common  day's  journey  for  a 
caravan.  We  may  perhaps  safely  figure  to  ourselves 
in  connexion  with  the  expression  '  day's  journey ' 
an  average  distance  of  20  to  25  miles.  See  further 
Sabbath  Day's  Jourxey.  A.  Grieve. 

DAYSMAN.— In  1  Co  4'  '  man's  judgment '  is  lit. 
'  man's  dav '  (dydponrivt]  rifi^pa),  and  is  so  tr'*  in 
Wj'clif,  Tind.,  Cov.,  and  Rheims;  for  the  word 
'day,'  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  used  in  many 
languages  in  the  special  sense  of  a  day  for  hearing 
causes  and  giving  judgment.  (See  Day.)  From 
'day'  in  this  sense  was  formed  the  word  'days- 
man,' after  the  example  of  craftsman,  herdsman, 
and  the  like,  to  signify  a  judge,  umpire,  or 
arbiter.  The  oldest  instance  given  in  Oxf.  Eng. 
Diet,  is  Plumpton  Corresp.  (1489)  p.  82,  'Sir,  the 
dayesmen  cannot  agre  us ' ;  the  next,  Coverdale's 
tr.  of  Job  9"  '  Nether  is  there  eny  dayes  man  to 
reprove  both  the  partes,  or  to  laye  his  honde 
betwLxte  us,'  from  whom  it  has  been  retained  in 
AV  and  RV.  J.  Hastixgs. 

DAYSPRING Job  38"  '  Hast  thou  .  .  .  caused 

the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ? '  ("CT) ;  Wis  16^ 
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'  at  the  dayspring  pray  unto  thee '  (xp6i  &vaTo\))v 
tpwrbs,  RV  '  at  the  dawning  of  the  day ') ;  and 
Lk  r"'  the  d.  from  on  high  Imth  visited  us '  (ivaroKT] 
i^  6\pom).  The  word  is  of  freq.  occurrence  for  the 
dawn  of  day,  as  Eden,  Decades  (1555),  p.  264,  '  The 
day  sprynge  or  dawnynge  of  the  daye  gyveth  a 
certeyne  lyght  before  the  rysinge  of  the  soonne.' 
Davies  (Bible  Eng.  p.  249)  points  out  that  virtually 
the  same  expression  occurs  in  Jg  19^  '  when  the  day 
began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go,'  and  1  S  9-®  'it  came 
to  pass  about  the  8prin<j  of  the  day,'  In  Gn  32*»  the 
marg.  has  'ascending  of  the  morning'  for  'breakin*' 
of  the  day ' ;  and  in  Ps  65*  east  and  west  are  called 
•  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DAY-STAR.— This  is  Wyclif's  transl.  of  the  Gr. 
<f>ua<pbpos  in  2  P  P",  and  he  has  been  followed  by- 
all  subsequent  translators.  The  Enjf.  word  (in  all 
VSS  till  liV"  there  are  two  sep.  words,  'day  star,' 
RV  'day-star')  was  used  in  two  senses.  (1)  It 
signified  the  planet  Venus  (Lat.  Lucifer),  that 
star  which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  the  morning  star,  as  in  Lydgate, 
Temple  of  Glas  (1355),  'Fairest  of  sterres  .  .  .  O 
Venus  .  .  .  O  mighti  goddes,  daister  after  nyght ' ; 
and  Holland's  Pliny,  ii.  8,  '  For  all  the  while  that 
shee  [the  planet  Venus]  preventeth  the  morning, 
and  riseth  Orientall  before,  she  taketh  the  name  of 
Lucifer  (or  Day  Starre)  as  a  second  sun  hastening 
the  day.'  (2)  It  was  applied  poetically  to  the  sun, 
especially  by  Milton,  as  Lycidas,  168 — 

'  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  3'et  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams.' 

In  2  P  the  word  is  used  in  the  first  sense,  the 
morning  star.  The  passage  is  therefore  parallel  to 
Rev  2^  '  the  morning  star,'  and  22'^  '  the  bright, 
the  morning  star.'  These  passages,  Plumptre 
thinks,  are  evidence  that  this  had  come  to  be 
recognized  among  the  apostolic  Christians  as  a 
symbolic  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  manifested  to 
the  souls  of  His  people. 

Wyclif  has  'day-star'  in  Job  38^2  'Whether 
thou  bryngist  forth  Lucifer,  that  is,  dai-sterre,  in 
his  tyme ' ;  and  it  is  found  in  Is  14'^  AVm  and  RV 
'  O  day  star,'  AVtext '  O  Lucifer.'    See  Lucifer. 

J.  Hastings. 

DEACON. — The  words  didKovos  {•e2v-la)  refer  to 
service  rendered  without  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  person  rendering  it.  Thus  the  didKovoi  at  a 
feast  may  be  either  bond  or  free ;  and  any  one 
doing  such  service  is  a  5idK.  for  the  time  being. 
Thus,  in  NT  they  are  used — (1)  of  service  gener- 
ally (Ac  1225,  Ro  15-«,  1  Co  1615) ;  (2)  of  our  Lord's 
work  in  particular  (Mt  20'-*) ;  (3)  of  the  temporal 
ruler  (Ro  13*)  as  deoD  Std/c.  ;  (4)  of  the  work  of  the 
apostles  (e.g.  Ac  1"  6^  1  Co  3«,  1  Ti  V-) :  but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  there  any  trace  of  BiaKovos 
as  an  official  title.  The  transition  is  found  Ro 
12'',  where  the  diaKovia  in  contrast  with  irpo<prjT€la, 
diSacTKaXia,  irapaKXr/ais,  seems  to  indicate  specific 
services,  though  the  diaKovos  himself  is  not  men- 
tioned.    (Cf.  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  198  f.). 

Where  do  we  first  find  official  Siclkovol  ?  In  Ac 
5*  d  vednepoi  are  of  course  tacitly  contrasted  (as 
Lk  22-'*)  with  ol  irpea-pOrepoi ;  but  the  parallel 
veavicTKoi.  in  5^"  seems  to  show  that  the  contrast  is 
only  of  age,  not  of  office.  Coming  to  Ac  6,  Mere 
'  the  seven '  deacons  ?  Permanent  officials  of  some 
s<irt  they  probably  were ;  if  we  take  account  of 
St.  Luke's  way  of  recording  '  beginnings '  of 
movements. 

For  the  common  identification  of  them  with  the 
later  deacons,  we  have  (1)  The  general  corre- 
spondence of  their  duties.  (2)  The  word  SiaKoveiv 
Tpair4^ai9  used  of  them,  though  this  is  balanced  by 
dtaKovia  ToD  \6yov  of  the  apostles  themselves  in 
the  next  verse.     (3)  Common  opinion  from  Irenaeus 


(Hcer.  iii.  12.  10,  iv.  15.  1  'Stephanus  primus  diac.') 
onward.  (4)  The  number  of  deacons  limited  to 
seven  at  Rome  (Cornelius  ap.  Eus.  HE  vi.  43 : 
also  Soz.  HE  vii.  19,  referring  to  Ac  6),  and  by 
Cone.  Neocajs.  Can.  15,  also  referring  to  Ac  6, 
though  Cone.  Trull.  Can.  16  rejects  it. 

Against  it,  (1)  They  are  nowhere  in  NT  called 
SidKovoi,  and  Philip  in  Ac  21*  is  simply  '  one  of  the 
Seven.'  So  neither  is  their  work  called  SiaKOvla. 
(2)  The  qualifications  laid  down  Ac  6^  for  the 
seven  are  higher  than  those  required  by  St.  Paul, 
1  Ti  3",  for  deacons.  (3)  Of  the  Seven,  Stephen 
was  largely  a  preacher,  and  Philip  in  Ac  21*  (some 
twenty-live  years  later)  holds  the  much  higher 
rank  of  an  evangelist.  (4)  The  Seven  evidently 
rank  next  to  the  apostles,  and  have  much  the 
same  position  at  Jerusalem  as  the  presbyters  we 
find  a  little  later.  The  arguments  are  not  very 
strong  either  way ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
adverse  one  seems  the  stronger,  for  this  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  tradition  (150  years  to  Irenaeus) 
would  seem  specially  liable  to  slip.  The  Seven, 
then,  would  seem  to  nave  been  neither  (a)  deacons, 
nor  (b)  temporary  officers  (Weizsiicker),  and  con- 
cern us  no  further  if  they  were  (c)  almoners  pure 
and  simple  (Cone.  Trull,  supra),  or  (d)  presbyters 
(Ritschl),  though  they  may  have  been  (e)  the 
original  from  which  both  the  two  later  orders 
diverged,  of  deacons  and  presbyters  (Lange). 

In  any  case,  the  first  explicit  mention  of  deacons 
(Ph  P)  is  at  Philippi,  about  A.D.  63;  and  again 
( 1  Ti  3*)  at  Ephesus  a  few  years  later.  They  are 
not  mentioned  with  Titus  in  Crete,  but  afterwards 
every  church  seems  to  have  had  its  deacons. 

Concerning  Jewish  parallels  to  the  office.  The 
deacon  has  no  likeness  to  the  Levite,  who 
was  rather  a  porter  of  the  temple,  who  looked 
after  the  beasts,  and  sang  in  the  choir.  Neither 
do  the  deacons  resemble  the  single  ijn  (Lk  4^, 
inr7)piT-r)%)  of  the  synagogue,  who  was  more  like  our 
verger,  opening  and  shutting  the  doors,  cleaning 
the  building,  handing  the  roll  of  the  Law  to  the 
reader,  etc.  The  nearest  Jewish  parallel  is  the  'Nja 
ii^T^  or  collectors  of  the  alms.  This  phrase,  how- 
ever, rather  suggests  the  tax-gatherer  (Kn'3JD  ^<a^1 
KynxT  NDV  h'j,  2  K  23^  Targ.,  with  which  compare 
Clement,  Ep.  42,  misquoting  Is  60"),  than  the 
deacon  whose  duties  lay  so  much  among  the  poor. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  office  was  substantially  new. 

Qualifications  are  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  (1  Ti  3) 
first  for  the  bishop,  then  for  the  deacon.  Generi- 
cally  they  are  alilce,  but  with  clear  specific  difler- 
ences.  fiach  must  be  grave,  temperate,  and  free 
from  greed  of  money,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  a  good  ruler  of  his  own  house.  But  while  the 
deacon  may  serve,  if  there  is  no  actual  charge 
against  him,  the  bishop  must  be  di-eiriXTj/nTTos — one 
against  whom  no  just  charge  can  be  made.  The 
deacon's  temperance  and  giavity  are  emphasized 
for  the  bishop,  who  is  further  reminded  that  if  he 
cannot  rule  his  own  house  well,  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  rule  the  house  of  God.  The  deacon  is 
specially  told  not  to  be  double-tongued  or  a  lover 
of  dirty  gain,  whereas  it  is  enough  to  say  generally 
that  tne  bishop  is  Hot  to  be  a  lover  of  money. 
Then  the  bishop  must  have  sundry  qualifications 
for  dealing  with  other  men.  He  must  be  apt  to 
teach  others,  whereas  it  is  enough  for  the  deacon 
to  hold  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 
He  must  also  be  a  lover  of  hospitality,  and  a 
moderate  and  peaceable  man,  with  some  experience, 
and  a  good  character  even  among  the  lieathen. 

Different  qualifications  point  to  different  duties. 
The  deacon's  work  evidently  consists  very  much 
in  visiting  and  relievinf'  the  poor,  wiiere  his 
special  temptations  would  be  in  one  direction  to 
gossip  and  slander,  in  the  other  to  picking  and 
stealing  from  the  alms.     If  he  uses  his  office  well. 
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he  may  look  forward  to  a  good  footing  towards 
God,  and  much  boldness  towards  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  t«aching,  the  hospitality,  and  the 
general  intercourse  with  Christians  and  heathens, 
wliich  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  bishops  work, 
seem  no  regular  part  of  the  deacon's. 

Of  the  appointment  of  deacons  we  are  told  very 
little.  In  the  case  of  the  Seven  {Ac  6),  first  the 
aix)stles  lay  down  the  qualifications  required,  then 
the  Church  elects  seven,  then  the  apostles  approve 
and  admit  them.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  St. 
Paul  does  not  get  beyond  the  first  stage  of  laying 
down  qualifications,  though  Timothy  is  plainly 
intended  to  approve  the  candidates,  and  tnere  is 
no  hint  given  that  the  Church  did  not  elect  them. 
The  process  would  most  likely  be  the  same  as  for 
the  bishops  or  elders.  H.  M.  GWATKIX. 

DEACONESS.— See  WoMAN. 

DEADLY  has  now  only  an  active  meaning, 
'  causing  death ' ;  but  formerly  wsis  passive  also, 
'  subject  to  death.'  Thus  Wyclif  s  tr.  of  1  Co  15^3 
is,  '  For  it  byhoueth  this  corruptible  thing  to  clothe 
\-ncorrupcio'un,  and  this  deedli  thing  to  putte  awei 
vndeedlinesse.'  Wyclif  has  'deadly'  in  all  passages 
in  which  AV  has  '  mortal '  (except  that  in  Job  4" 
he  omits  the  adj.),  as  well  as  often  elsewhere,  as 
He  7*  '  heere  deedi  men  taken  tithis,'  Ja  5"  '  Elye 
was  a  deedli  man  lijk  vs.'  In  AV  d.  occurs  in 
this  sense  Rev  13^  ^^  '  his  d.  wound  was  healed ' 
(x\i77T7  ToO  davdrov,  KV  'death-stroke') ;  and  as  an 
adv.  Ezk  30^  ' a  d.  wounded  man'  C?^"). 

J.  Hastings. 

DEAD  SEA  (Arab.  Bohr  LUt,  or  'Sea  of 
Lot'). — This  remarkable  inland  lake  lies  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  depression  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  stretches  from  the  Grdf  of  Akabah  north- 
wards into  the  Jordan  Valley  (see  Arabah).  The 
name  '  Dead  Sea '  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
appears  first  to  have  been  used  in  Gr.  (daXaxraa  peicpd) 
bv  Pausanias  and  Galen,  and  in  Lat.  by  Justin.  In 
0"T  it  is  known  as  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn  14«,  Dt  3^')  and 
as  the  Sea  of  the  Arabah  (Jos  3'®).  Both  these 
names  are  appropriate  and  expressive  of  its  physical 
conditions.  \Vith  reference  to  its  geograph.  situa- 
tion, it  is  called  the  East  Sea  (Ezk  47^,  Jl  2-»).  The 
name  'Asphaltites'  given  to  it  by  Josephus  (Ant.  I. 
ix.)  is  derived  from  the  deposits  of  bittimen  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  valleys  entering  the  W. 
shore ;  and,  lastly,  the  name  Dead  Sea  {Mare 
mortuum)  is  used  to  indicate  the  absence  of  animal 
life  in  its  waters.  This  is  owing,  not  so  much  to 
the  high  salinity  of  the  waters,  as  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  bromide  of  magnesium  wliich  they  con- 
tain. In  the  streams,  often  of  a  high  temperature, 
which  enter  the  lake  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory 
of  £l-LisSn,  some  living  forms  are  exceedingly 
abundant,  especially  those  of  small  fishes  of  the 
u'enus  Ctjprinodon.  The  name  '  Bahr  Lfit,'  by 
which  the  Dead  Sea  is  knowTi  amongst  the  Arabs, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  persistence  of 
traditionary  names  amongst  these  E.  tribes,  if, 
as  is  believed  by  not  a  few,  it  comes  down  to  us 
through  a  perio<l  of  nearly  4000  years,  and  has 
been  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Lot,  who  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Moab 
and  Animon  on  the  Ixirders  of  the  Arabian  desert 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  and  who  naturally 
associated  this  inland  lake  with  the  name  of  their 
progenitor  who  had  lived  on  its  shores  (Gn  13"). 

Physical  Features. — The  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly 
N.-S.  along  a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Jordan  Valley ;  its  length  is  47  miles,  and  its 
greatest  brea<lth  about  10  miles.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  from  the  N.  ;  those  of  El- 
Hessi,  El-Jeib,  and  El-Fikreh  from  the  S. ;  those 
of  the  Kerak,  Amon  (Mojib),  Zerka  Ma'in  from  the 


E.,  and  the  Kidron  (En-Nar)  and  several  lesser 
streams  from  the  W. ;  and  as  the  Dead  Sea,  like 
all  salt  lakes,  has  no  outlet,  the  consequence  is  that 
the  waters  which  enter  it  pa.ss  ofi"  in  the  form  of 
vapour  into  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  the  Dead  Sea  basin  must  be  very 
great,  especially  during  the  months  of  April  ani 
May,  when  the  Jordan  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  the  Lebanon  range ;  out  such  is  the 
dryness  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  stm's  rays  in 
the  Ghor  that  this  increased  supply  fails  per- 
manently to  raise  the  level  of  the  surface,  which 
seems  only  to  rise  and  fall  within  the  limits  of  10 
to  15  ft. ,  between  the  months  of  October  and  May, 
as  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  from  the  position  of 
i  the  driftwood  along  the  shore. 


El-Lis&n. — The  Dead  Sea  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  remarkable  promontory 
known  as  'El-Lis4n*'  (the  tongue),  which  projecte 
outwards  from  the  E.  shore  for  a  distance  of 
half  the  breadth  of  the  lake.  This  promontory 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  passage  describing 
the  boundary  of  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  i.Jos 
15^,  marg.  '  tongue ').  El  -  Lis&n  is  composed, 
according  to  Lartet,  of  white  calcareous  marl  with 
beds  of  salt  and  gypsmii.  It  breaks  off  in  a  cliff 
facing  the  W.,  300  ft.  high  and  9  miles  lon^, 
terminating  northwards  at  Point  Costigan,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Moabite  coast  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  marshy  land.  The  terraced  form,  as  well  as  the 
composition,  of  El-LLsan  show  that  it  was  once  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  rose  several 
himdred  feet  higher  than  at  present ;  and  it  corre 
spends  in  character  and  composition  to  the  terraced 
ndge  of  Khashm  Usdum  now  to  be  described. 

Khashm  Usdum  (or  Salt-mountain). — This  re- 
markable ridge  follows  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  from  Umm  Zoghal  southwards  to  the  banks 
of  Wady  el-Fikreh  at  the  S.  margin  of  the 
Ghor,  a  distance  of  7  miles.  Its  upper  surface  is 
about  600  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  seen  from  a 
distance  appears  flat ;  but  it  is  deeply  furrowed 
and  seamed  bv  streamlets,  which  liave  penetrated 
into  the  mass  *below.  The  upper  part  of  Khashm 
Usdum  is  formed  of  strata  of  white  saliferous  and 
gypseous  marl,  the  lower  of  solid  salt-rock ;  and 
these  materials  are  laid  open  to  \iew  in  the  nearly 
vertical  cliff  along  which  the  ridge  breaks  off  on 
the  E.  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
terrace,  like  that  of  El-Lis&n,  and  others  to  be  found 
at  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  were  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  lake  itself  when  its  waters  stood  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  at  present.  It  is  separated 
from  the  base  of  the  limestone  table-land  by  a 
valley  of  broken  ground,  strewn  with  blocks  of 
rock,*  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  eroded  by 
torrential  action. 

Tfie  Ascent  of  Akrabhim  ('scorpions'). — From  the 
S.  shore  of  the  lake  an  extensive  tract,  composed 
partly  of  slime,  partly  of  woods  and  pastures, 
extends  as  far  as  the  'semicircular  terrace  which 
bounds  the  Ghor  in  that  direction.  This  marsh  is 
liable  to  floods,  and  its  surface  is  strewn  with 
trunks  of  trees  brought  down  bv  the  torrents.  The 
terrace  by  which  it  is  bormde<f  is  50(t  ft.  high,  and 
is  formed"  of  marls  overlaid  by  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam,  which  extend  southwards  into  the 
Arabah.  They  are  deposits  formed  over  the  old 
bed  of  the  late  when  its  waters  were  500-600  ft. 
above  their  present  level.     The  terrace  seems  to 
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answer  to  the  '  Ascent  of  Akrabbim '  referred  to  in 
Jos  15^  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  of  Judab. 
Robinson  regards  the  edge  of  the  terrace  as  marking 
tlie  limits  of  the  Ghor  and  the  Arabali  respectively : 
a  view  in  which  the  present  writer  concurs. 

Level  of  the  Surface. — The  Dead  Sea  was  sounded 
in  1848  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  who  found  that  it  de- 
scended to  a  depth  o'f  1278  ft.  at  a  point  about  5 
miles  N.  of  Costigan.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
surface  itself  descends  to  a  greater  depth  below  that 
of  the  ocean  than  any  sheet  of  water  on  the  globe. 
This  fact  remained  uiirecognized  until  1836-7,  when 
H.  von  Schubert  and  Prof.  Roth  visited  Palestine, 
and  made  barometric  observations  in  the  Jordanic 
basin.  These  were  followed  and  confirmed  by  Col. 
Wilson  (now  Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson)  and  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine  by 
actual  levellin^from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  tliat  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself,  and  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  falls  to  a 
deptlx  of  1292  ft.  below  that  of  the  former.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  result  was  not  detected 
before  the  barometer  and  the  level  were  brought  to 
bear  on  its  determination  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
atmosphere  around  the  lake  which  suggests  to  the 
traveller,  by  his  sensations  alone,  that  he  sustains 
a  more  than  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  the 
two  seas  being  shut  off  from  each  other  by  a  high 
table-land  50  miles  across,  comparison  of  levels  by 
me<ans  of  the  eye  is  impossible.  With  the  increase 
of  barometric  pressure  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  temperature.  Hence,  while  in  winter 
snow  frequently  lies  on  the  plateaux  of  Judoea  and 
of  Moab,  it  is  unknown  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  and  the  Arab  tribes  "o  do^vn  to  the  Ghor 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  camp  over 
the  plain  during  the  winter  months.  Thus  when, 
in  December  1893,  the  writer  found  himself  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Ghor,  he 
beheld  at  his  feet  a  wide  plain  stretching  away 
northwards  towards  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  to  a  large  extent  green  with  vegetation  and 
thickets  of  small  trees.  To  the  right  in  an  open 
space  were  seen  several  large  Bed^win  camps,  from 
which  the  shouts  of  wild  men,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
and  the  bellowing  of  camels  ascended.  Numerous 
flocks  of  black  goats  and  white  sheep  were  being 
tended  by  women  in  long  blue  cloaks ;  and  on  the 
party  of  travellers  being  observed,  groups  of  merry 
children  came  tripping  up  towards  the  path  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  the  elders,  and,  ranging  them- 
selves in  a  line,  courteously  returned  salutations. 
Here  the  Arabs  remain  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
plain  till  the  increasing  heat  oi  the  summer's  sun 
calls  them  away  to  their  high  pasture  grounds  on 
the  table-land  of  Edom  and  Moab.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  towards  the  shore  of  the  lake  is 
the  village  of  Es-Safieh,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
fellahin  called  the  Ghawarneh,  who  hy  means  of 
irrigation  from  the  Wady  el-Hessi  cultivate  with 
success  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  dhurah,  indij^o,  and 
cotton,  while  they  rear  herds  of  camels  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  produce  of  these  fields 
the  Arabs  largely  depend  for  their  supplies  of  food 
and  raiment,  which  they  obtain  by  a  kind  of  rude, 
often  compulsory,  barter. 

Boundaries  of  the  Ghor. — The  Dead  Sea  basin 
and  its  ancient  deposits  are  bounded  along  the  E. 
by  the  high  plateau  of  Moab,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  nearly  equally  high  table-land  of  Judasa,  The 
plain  of  El-Ammaya  in  Moab  reaches  a  level  of 
3100  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  about  4400  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  slopes  of  the  escarpment  along  which  the 
plateau  breaks  off  are  sometimes  terraced,  some- 
times precipitous,  and  are  eroded  by  numerous 
streams  with  thermal  springs,  of  which  that  of  the 
Zerka  Ma'in  (or  Callirhoe)  is  the  most  celebrated. 


The  W.  slopes  of  the  Ghftr  are  equally  seamed 
by  river  courses  which  cut  deep  into  the  limestone 
strata,  and  have  their  sources  in  sprums  near  the 
summit  of  the  table-land.  The  cliffs  of  Rfi,8  Mersed, 
Engedi,  and  Masada,*  the  latter  crowned  by  the 
ruined  fortress,  are  prominent  features  of  tlie 
W.  shore ;  while  the  walled  city  of  Kerak,  tlie 
capital  of  Moab,  crowns  the  heights  on  the  E. 
side. 

Geology. — Investigations  by  geologists  in  recent 
times  have  dispelled  some  of  the  old  idejis  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  mysterious  inland  lake.  It  is 
now  known  not  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  not  overwhelmed  in  its  waters.  The.se  re- 
searches have  also  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
area  of  the  Dead  Sea  waters  is  not  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 
It  is  now  known,  throufdi  the  observations  of 
Tristram,  Lartet,  Hull,  and  others,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  occupies  a  part  of  the  trough,  or  depression  in 
the  crust,  produced  by  subsidence  along  the  line  of 
a  '  fault '  or  system  of  '  faults '  (fractures  accom- 
panied by  displacement  of  the  strata)  which  has 
been  traced  from  the  G.  of  Akabah  along  the 
line  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  Valley  to  the  base  of 
Hermon  (see  Arabah ).  This  fracture  was  produced 
owing  to  the  terrestrial  movements  which  resulted 
in  the  whole  region  being  elevated  out  of  the  sea 
after  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  faulting  and  displacement,  the 
formations  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Ghor  do 
not  correspond  with  each  other ;  those  on  the  E. , 
or  Moabite,  side  being  more  ancient  than  those  on 
the  W.  side  at  similar  levels.  Thus,  while 
the  whole  W.  side  of  the  Ghor  is  formed  of 
Cretaceous  limestones,  the  flanks  of  the  Moabite 
escarpment  are  composed  of  very  ancient  volcanic 
rocks  at  the  base ;  overlain  successively  by  Car- 
boniferous and  older  Cretaceous  beds,  and  only 
surmounted  at  a  level  of  about  3000-4000  ft. 
above  the  lake  by  the  Cretaceous  limestones 
which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  along  the 
W.  shore. 

The  fundamental  rocks  laid  open  on  the  flanks  of 
Jebel  Shomar,  a  massive  and  precipitous  mountain 
which  rises  behind  Es-Safieh,  and  runs  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  Ghor  for  several  miles,  are 
composed  of  great  beds  of  volcanic  materials 
(agglomerates,  tuffs,  and  sheets  of  porphjTy,  pene- 
trated by  numerous  dykes).  They  have  a  slight 
dip  northwards,  and  are  overlain  by  red  and  purple 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Carboniferous  age 
('Desert  sandstone'),  then  by  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone forming  the  terrace  of  Lebrusch,  and  this  by 
the  red  and  variegated  sandstones  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age  ('Nubian  sandstone')  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  flanks,  and  are 
ultimately  overlain  by  the  Cretaceous  limestones 
composing  the  crest  of  the  Moabite  and  Edoraite 
escarpment. 

Such  is  the  general  geological  structure  as  far  as 
regards  the  more  ancient  formations.  The  form 
and  features  of  the  Ghor  were  considerably  modified 
by  rain  and  river  action  in  Pliocene  and  iMeistocene 
times.  At  the  latter  stage,  corresponding  to  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  waters  of  the  Jordanic 
Valley  appear  to  have  risen  to  such  a  de^ee  as  to 
have  formed  a  lake  whose  area  included  those  of 
Merora,  Galilee,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  whose 
S.  margin  extended  into  the  Arabah  as  far 
as  the  'Ain  Abu  Werideh  ;  thus  producing  a  lake 
which  had  a  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  200  miles, 
and  whose  surface  rose  to  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 

•  The  fortress  of  Masnda  was  the  last  refiige  of  the  liand  of 
Zealots  of  the  Jews  who  defended  thein.selves  against  Silva,  thu 
Roman  general  (a.d.  71),  and  at  Kist  destroyed  themselves  to 
escape  capture  (Jos.  ^Yar»,  vii.  viii.  ix.). 
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ranean.  The  evidence  for  this,  conclusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occurrence  of  terraces  of  lacustrine 
materials  at  intervals  down  the  Arabah  from  'Ain 
Abu  Werideh,  a  locality  nearly  40  miles  S.  of 
the  margin  of  the  Ghor.  These  terraces  contain 
numerous  semi-fossil  shells  of  the  genera  Melanin 
and  Melanopsis.*  It  is  easv  to  understand  that 
during  the  Glacial  epoch  the  large  rainfall  and  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Lebanon,  accompanied 
by  a  climate  less  tropical  than  that  which  now 
prevails,  may  have  added  enormously  to  the  supplies 
of  water  poured  into  the  Jordanic  basin,  thus  rais- 
ing the  surface  to  the  level  indicated.  With 
the  subsequent  diminishing  rainfall,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  sub-tropical  conditions  of  climate,  evapora- 
tion would  gradually  gain  upon  precipitation  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  contracting  stage  by  stage, 
would  ultimatelv  fall  to  their  present  limits,  where 
evaporation  ancT  supply  have  nearly  balanced  each 
other.  It  was  during  such  successive  stages  of 
diminution  in  volume,  and  lowering  of  the  surface, 
that  the  terraces  of  lacustrine  materials  were 
formed,  and  converted  into  land  surfaces;  these 
commence  at  their  highest  limit  with  those  of  Abu 
Werideh,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  at  lower  and 
lower  levels  till  the  present  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
shore  is  reached.  The  salinification  of  the  waters 
necessarily  accompanied  this  process ;  because  the 
salts  dissolved  in  the  waters  remained  behind  during 
the  process  of  evaporation,  and  consequently  tended 
to  augment  till  saturation  was  reached.  The  Dead 
Sea  waters,  therefore,  resemble  those  of  all  closed 
lakes  which  are  more  or  less  saUne  owing  to  similar 
causes.  + 

LiTERAnTRE.— (bonder,  Tent  Work,  1880;  Hall,  'Arabia  Petraea 
and  Palestine,'  in  Mem.  PEF,  1886 ;  Lartet,  Voyage  d: Explora- 
tion de  la  Jfer  MorU,  1880 ;  Lynch,  Report  of  U.S.  Expedition  to 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sen,  1862 ;  Robinson,  BR,  1865  ;  De  Saulcy, 
Voyage  dnm  la  Syrie,  1853  ;  Schubert,  Reise  i»  den  Morgenland, 
1837 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  2nd  ed.  1872,  Land  of  Moab, 
1873,  '  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine,"  in  Mem.  PEF,  1884 ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  i9&B.  E.  HULL. 

DEAFNESS.— See  Medicine. 

DEAL. — A  'deal'  is  a  part  or  share  (A.-S.  da^l, 
Ger.  theil),  and  it  may  be  a  large  or  small  part. 
In  mod.  Eng.  we  are  allowed  to  say  only  '  he  gave 
a  great  deal,  or  a  good  deal,  of  trouble,'  scarcely 
'  he  gave  a  deal  of  trouble,'  and  never  '  a  small 
deal.'  In  older  Eng.  Chaucer  could  sav  [Hoxise  of 
Fame,  i.  331)— 

'  O,  have  ye  men  swich  goodliheed 
In  speche,  and  never  a  deel  of  trouthe?' 

And  Latimer  could  represent  philosophers  saying 
that  '  God  walked  up  and  down  in  Heaven,  and 
thinketh  never  a  deal  of  our  affairs.'  In  AV  deal 
is  used  in  the  phrase  '  tenth  deal '  or  '  tenth  deals,' 
for  Heb.  jiiyy  issarun,  wherever  that  word  occurs 
(RV  '  tenth  part '  or  '  tenth  parts ').  See  Weights 
AND  Measure-S. 

To  '  deal '  is  to  divide  or  distribute  (A.-S.  daelan),  as  in  2  S  6^9 
'he  dealt  among-  all  the  people  ...  to  every  one  a  cake'; 
1  Ch  163,  i9  587  'd.  thy  bread  to  the  hungry';  and  Ro  123 
'according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
faith.'  Cf .  Wyclif,  Lk  916  '  And  whanne  he  hadde  take  the  fyue 
looves  and  twei  fischis,  he  biheeld  in  to  heuene,  and  blesside 
hem,  and  brak  and  delide  to  hise  disciplis,  that  thei  schulden 
sette  forth  bifor  the  cumpan yes ' ;  and  Coverdale,  Dn  528  '  Thy 
kyngdome  is  delt  in  partes.'  From  this  the  verb  passed  into 
the  sense  of  dealing  well  or  ill  with  a  person,  and  then  having 
any  transaction  with.^nieanings  that  are  freely  found  in  AV 
as  in  mod.  use,  Ac  2524  '  this  man,  about  whom  all  the  multitude 
of  the  Jews  have  dealt  with  me'  (iiirvxi*  f^i,  RV  'made  suit 

tome').  J.  Hastings. 


*  Mount  Seir,  p.  99  ;  Phys.  Geol.  Arabia  Petraea,  etc.  pp.  15-79. 

t  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  yield  24-67  lbs.  of  salt  in  100  lbs. 
of  water,  those  of  the  Atlantic  yielding  only  6  lbs.  of  salt  in 
the  same  quantity ;  the  f'>rmer  consist  of  chlorides  of  lime, 
magnesia,  s>>diuui,  and  potassium,  and  in  smaller  proportions  of 
sulphates  and  bromides  of  the  same  substances.  The  large 
quantity  of  bromine  (occurring  as  bromide  of  magnesium)  has 
attract<Hl  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  is  supxmsed  to  be  a 
volcanic  •jinanation. 
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DEAR,  DEARTH.— Dear  is  u.sed  in  AV  in  two 
senses:  (1)  Beloved,  as  Eph  5*  '  Be  ye  therefore 
followers  of  God  as  dear  children '  {dya-rttrds,  RV 
'  beloved').  In  this  sense  is  Col  1'^  '  the  kingdom 
of  his  d.  Son,'  which  AV,  along  with  Cov.,  Cran., 
Gen.,  and  Bishops',  retained  from  Tindale,  though 
Wyclif  s  '  the  sone  of  his  louynge '  was  nearer  the 
Greek  (6  vl6i  r^s  dydinjs  avrov;  Rheims,  RV,  'the Son 
of  his  love').  See  Belo\'ED.  (2)  Precious,  Ac  20** 
'neither  count  I  my  life  d.  unto  myself'  (tI/uos). 
Cf.  Ps  72"  Cov.  '  deare  slial  their  blonde  be  in  his 
sight,'  and  116''  'right  deare  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lorde  is  the  death  of  his  sayntes,'  both  preserved  in 
Pr.  Bk.  version,  the  meaning  being  that  he  counts 
it  too  precious  to  leave  it  unavenged. 

Dearth. — That  which  is  precious  is  rare,  as  1  S  31  Cov.  'The 
worde  of  y«  Lorde  was  deare  at  the  same  tyme';  and  from 
'dear'  in  this  sense  was  formed  ' dearth '= scarcity,  famine. 
Dearth  occurs  in  AV  Gn  4154W«,  2  K  43S,  2  Ch  638,  jjeh  63  (all 
ajj-j,  RV  'famine'  in  Gn,  2  Ch,  keeping  'dearth'  in  2  K,  Neh); 
Jer  141  (nTS5,  EV  '  drought ') ;  Ac  7"  ll^s  (lufiif,  RV  '  famine ') ; 
and  RV  adds  Job  522  (j^?,  aV  'famine'),  though  it  retains 
'  famine '  for  the  same  Heb.  in  303.  j_  HASTINGS. 

DEATH.— See  Eschatology,  Life. 

DEBATE.— To  debate  (fr.  old  Fr.  debatre,  Lat. 
de  down,  batuere  beat)  now  means  to  discuss,  and  a 
'  d.'  is  a  discu-ssion,  which  is  expected  to  be  amic- 
able. But  in  earlier  Eng.  '  to  debate '  was  to  light 
or  MTangle,  and  '  debate '  was  strife,  quarrelling. 
Thus  Gn  13"  Geneva  '  there  was  debate  betweene  the 
heardmen  of  Abrams  catteU,  and  the  heardmen  of 
Lots  cattell ' ;  and  Lk  12^1  Cov.  '  Thynke  ye  that 
I  am  come  to  brynge  peace  upon  earth — I  tell  you 
nay,  but  rather  debate.'  In  this  sense  only  is 
debate  used  in  AV,  whether  as  vb.  or  subst.  As 
vb.  Pr  25^  '  Debate  thy  cause  ^\-ith  thy  neighbotir ' 
(so  RV),  and  Is  27^  (RV  'contend';  both  an= 
'strive,'  'go  to  law').  As  subst.  Is  58*  (.t^,  RV 
'  contention ') ;  Sir  28^  '  A  sinful  man  disquieteth 
friends,  and  maketh  d.  among  them  that  be  at 
peace'  (iK^dWei  Sia^oX-^v  ;  cf.  2  Ti  3*  AVm,  Tit  2^ 
AA^ni,  and  see  M-4.KEBATE) ;  Ro  l^^,  2  Co  12»  (?ptj, 
RV  '  strife ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEBIR  (T3^).— The  king  of  Eglon,  who  ace.  to 
Jos  10^  joined  other  four  kings  against  Joshua,  but 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  along  with  his 
allies  at  Makkedah. 

DEBIR  (T51,  Aa^fip,  Dalnr).—i.  The  name  is 
generally  supposed  to  mean  '  back ' ;  hence  = 
hindmost  chamber,  innermost  room  of  a  tem.ple, 
and  BO  it  is  used  in  1  K  6'  to  denote  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  city  must  have  been  a  sacred  one, 
with  a  well-kno^vn  temple.  This  is  borne  out 
by  its  two  other  names,  Kiriath-sepher  or  '  Book- 
town'  (Jos  15'*,  Sept.  ir6X«  ypafifidrwp),  and  Kir- 
iath-sannah,  '  city  of  instruction  '  (?)  (Jos  15*®) ; 
and  W.  Max  Miiller  {Asien  und  Europa,  1894)  has 
shown  that  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  known  as  the 
'  Travels  of  the  Mohar,'  which  was  >\Titten  in  the 
time  of  Ramses  II.  (B.C.  1300),  and  is  a  sarcastic 
account  of  an  Egyptian  traveller's  misadventures 
in  Canaan,  reference  is  made  to  the  tovra.  The 
Avriter  remarks  :  '  Thou  hast  not  seen  Kiriath-anab 
near  Beth-thupar,  nor  dost  thou  know  Adullam 
and  Zidiputa. '  We  learn  from  the  geographical  list 
of  Shishak  that  the  last-named  place  was  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  the  Egyptian  Thupar,  which 
is  followed  by  the  determinative  of  'writing,' 
would  represent  a  Hebrew  Sopher  or  'scribe.'  As 
Anab  is  associated  with  Kiriath-sepher  in  Jos  1 1-' 
15**,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Egyptian  writer 
has  interchanged  the  equivalent  terms  Kiriath 
and  Beth,  and  that  the  Massoretes  have  wrongly 
vocalised  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  the 
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city,  which  should  be  sopher,  '  scribe,'  instead  of 
sepher,  '  book.'  It  was  a  '  city  of  scribes,'  where  a 
library  must  have  existed,  lilled  with  clay  books 
inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  similar  to 
those  found  at  Tel  el-Amarna,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  latter  were  usually 
established  in  tiie  cluiiuber  of  a  temple.* 

It  is  possible  that  the  name  of  Kiriath-sannah 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets 
{Mittheilun/fen  aiis  den  orientalischen  Sammlungen, 
iii.  No.  199),  where  wo  read  :  '  The  country  of 
Gath-cannel  has  fallen  away  to  Tagi,  and  the 
men  of  the  city  of  Gath ;  he  is  in  Beth-sani.' 
This  would  locate  the  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gath. 

In  the  OT  Debir  is  described  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  like  Socoh  and  Eshtemoh  (Jos  15 
**•*'),  and  not  far  from  Hebron,  from  whence  Caleb 
'went  up'  to  it  (v.'*).  It  was  in  'the  Negeb'  of 
Judah,  and  near  it  were  'the  upper  spruigs  and 
the  nether  springs '  of  water.  After  leaving  Lach- 
ish  (Tell  el-Hesy)  and  Eglon  (Tell  en-Nejileht), 
Joshua  marched  to  Hebron,  and  then  '  returned ' 
to  Debir  (Jos  10^).  Unfortunately,  these  passages 
do  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
city,  though  the  expression  '  went  up '  may  imply 
that  it  lay  to  the  north.  This  would  certainly 
have  been  the  case  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  Beth- 
sani  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablet.  The  identifica- 
tion ^vith  the  modern  Dhiiheriyeh  (from  Arab. 
dhahr,  '  back ')  rests  upon  U  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  the  name  of  Debir :  Petrie  found  there 
no  traces  of  anything  older  than  the  Roman 
period. 

Debir  was  taken  by  Othniel  the  Kenizzite,  in 
return  for  which  Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter 
Achsah  in  marriage  (Jos  15"*"^^,  Jg  I"'i*).  There 
must  consequently  be  some  error  in  the  text  of 
Jos  10^-^8,  where  it  is  said  that  Joshua  had 
already  taken  Debir,  and  destroyed  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. Moreover,  the  city  of  Debir  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  confederates  in  vv.^-^,  where, 
on  the  contrary,  Debir  is  stated  to  be  the  king  of 
Eglon. 

2.  Debir  (Jos  IS^*).  The  border  of  Debir 
(or  Lidebir)  is  stated  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
frontiers  of  Gad,  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  If  the 
reading  Lidebir  is  accepted,  the  jplace  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  Lodebar  of  2  S  9*. 

3.  Debir  in  Jos  15''  is  described  as  in  the 
direction  of  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Judah, 
towards  the  valley  of  Achor  and  Gilgal.  The 
Sept.  however,  reads  iirl  rb  Tiraprov  rrjs  (pdpayyos 
'Kx'^p,  and  the  Vulg.  has  Debera.  Ace.  to  Hupfeld 
(Ps  28^)  and  Wellli.  (Sam.  145  n.)  ni'?^  here  = 
westward.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

DEBORAH  (m,bT  'a  bee').  — 1.  The  nurse  of 
Rebekah,  died  on  Jacob's  return  to  Can.,  and  was 
buried  under  the  terebinth  (' Allon-bacuth')  below 
Bethel  (Gn  35»  E).  2.  The  heroine  of  the  great 
battle  by  the  Kishon  in  which  Sisera  and  his  allies 
were  defeated  (Jg  4  and  5).  After  a  period  of 
oppression  and  insecurity,  which  had  lasted  since 
the  days  of  Shamgar  (Jg5®),  and  had  fallen  heavily 
upon  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
D.,  a  woman  of  martial  and  determined  spirit, 
together  with  Barak,  resolved  to  free  their  people 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Canaanites.  Issachar, 
their  tribe  (Jg  5"),  had  been  the  principal  sufferer, 
but  could  not  cope  with  the  enemy  unaided. 
Accordingly,  the  summons  was  sent  round  to  all 

*  A  full  discussion  of  the  mcanin);  of  the  name  is  given  by 
Moore  (Judges,  p.  26  ff.),  who  formerly  connected  iro  in  TS3  p 
with  Aramaic  TSp  'border,  frontier.'  Kiriath-sepher  would  on 
this  etymology  be  '  Frontier-town,'  a  suitable  enough  meaning. 
But  for  phonetic  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  Moore  has 
now  abandoned  this  derivation. 


the  tribes,*  claiming  their  assistance  in  the  cause 
of  J"  the  national  God.  Ephraim,  Benjamin, 
West  Manasseh,  Zebulun,  Nanhtali,  with  their 
chiefs,  rallied  round  Issachar;  lieuben,  Gilead  (  = 
Gad),  Dan,  andAsher  refused  to  respond  (Jg  S^^*-"). 
For  the  first  time  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
the  tribes  of  Isr.  acted  in  something  like  a  national 
capacity  ;  it  was  the  genius  and  courage  of  D.  that 
instigated  this  united  action.  To  meet  the  Isr. 
confederation, the  kings  of  Canaan, under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sisera,  marched  to  the  attack ;  the  battle 
toolc  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taanach  and 
Megiddo,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kishon 
(Jg  5^").  A  great  storm  came  on,  and  the  swollen 
torrent  worked  havoc  among  the  Can.  forces,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  nature  were 
fighting  against  them  ( Jg  5^-^-i) ;  Sisera  had  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  A  woman  had  successfully 
initiated  the  war,  and  a  woman  brought  it  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  Jael,  by  a  lx)ld  stratagem, 
slew  Sisera  with  a  shattering  blow  from  a  tent- 
mallet  as  he  stood  drinking  in  her  tent  ( Jg  5''""*'). 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  event  which  has  made 
D.  famous  amon^  the  women  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  song  in  Jg  5.  This 
splendid  ode  was  prob.  not  written  by  D.  herself  ; 
the  verbs  in  v.'"'  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  2nd  pars, 
rather  than  by  the  1st;  cf.  v.'-.  V.^  merely  says, 
'then  sang  D.  and  Barak,'  a  remark  due  to  the 
later  editor.  But  the  song  may  well  be  the  work 
of  a  contemporary,  as  its  style  and  contents 
suggest ;  it  may  claim,  therefore,  to  be  the  highest 
authority  for  the  events  which  it  records. 

Another  account,  a  prose  version,  is  contained  in 
chapter  4.  The  two  accounts  agree  in  the  main 
features,  but  exhibit  considerable  differences  in 
detail.  In  4^'^  D.  is  styled  both  prophetess  and 
judge,  while  her  seat  is  '  under  the  palm-tree  of  D., 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,'  whither  the  children  of  Israel  resorted 
for  judgment. 

It  is  here  implied  that  her  authority  had  been 
long  established,  and  that  it  extended  over  Israel 
('she  was  judging  Israel  at  that  time,' 4'').  This 
generalization  of  her  position  reflects  the  theory  of 
the  compiler  of  Judges — a  late  writer.f  Further, 
her  seat  is  placed  in  the  S.,  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  far  from  the  area  of  the  troubles.  This 
necessitates  distant  negotiations  with  Barak,  and 
introduces  serious  difficulties  into  the  narrative. 
It  is  possible  that  D.'s  connexion  with  Ramah  and 
Bethel  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  based  on  Gn  35', 
for  which,  again,  the  compiler  may  be  responsible. 
We  may  conclude  from  4®"  that  her  home  was 
somewhere  near  Kadesh,  the'city  of  Barak  ;:J:  thus 
both  would  belong  to  Is.sachar  (as  5>'),  the  chief 
sufterer  under  the  oppression.     See  Barak. 

In  the  prose  version  (4*"^  in  the  main)  she  is 
styled  a  prophetess.  Thus,  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
phecy, she  announces  the  plan  of  the  attack  (4®-  ^»), 
promises  success  (v.'^''),  and  declares  who  shall  carry 
oflthe  honours  of  the  victory  (v.*).  All  tht\se  are 
features  not  foxind  in  ch.  5,  and  as  coming  from  ch. 
4  must  be  pronounced  of  inferior  historical  value. 

For  the  other  divergences  connected  with  the 
mention  of  Jabin,  the  position  of  the  battle,  the 
deed  of  Jael,  the  authorities  must  be  consulted. 

LiTERATURB. — Hilliger,  Das  Deborah-LUd  UberseUt  u.  erkldrt, 
181(7 ;  A.  Miillcr,  Dan  Lii'd  der  Di'borah,  1887  (Kunigsherijrr 
Stwlien,  i.) ;   Budde,  liicht.  u.  Sam.  66-72, 101-107  ;  M.  Verhes 

*  Except  Simeon  and  Levi.  Judah  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  had 
not  entered  into  any  close  connexion  with  the  other  trilies, 
and  was  cut  off  from  them  by  a  line  of  Canaanite  strongholds 
(jgiaa.  38,  jos9i'). 

f  41-3.  23.  M  61.  Sib  belong  to  the  Deuteronomio  compiler  of 
Judges  ;  his  hand  may  also  be  traced  in  <•••>  »»^  14». 

{  liarak  =  lighlninij',  Lappidoth  =fiameii  {i*) ;  hence  some  think 
that  both  are  names  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Barak  wna 
Deborah's  husband.    This  is  merely  a  fancy. 
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inJttfoiM  de*Etude$  Juite*,  xxir.  1892;  O.  A.  Cooke,  HisL  and 
Song  of  Deb.  1S92;  C.  Xiebuhr,  Venuek  tiner  ReeomL  de$ 
Deboratiedes.  ISW ;  G.  F.  Moore,  JvdgeM  (1895),  127-173. 

3.  Deborah  (AV  Debora),  the  grandmother  of 
Tobit,  To  1*.  G.  A.  CooKE. 

DEBT,  DEBTOR A.  is  OT.-L  Temu.-tn'j  in  Qat,  EV 

borroic,  ptcp.  iorrvwtr,  LXX  imttZu^m,  Vute.  fcenu*  aeeipio, 
fNwttio  nana  peeuniat,  muttior,  mvtuum  aeetpio ;  in  Hiph.  EV 
Imd  (».«.  came  to  borrowX  vtcp.  lender,  T.YY  )«h'^,  u3«>.';«, 
x'x/vu,  Volg.  peeimiam  imitMam  do,  foenenr.  mh  is  also 
uaed  in  the  sense  ot  join,  and  the  aense  of  borrow  may  be 
derived  from  the  dependence  ot  the  borrower  on  the  tender; 
bat  m^  join,  and  ,ti^  borrote,  may  be  independent  roots  ot 
different  origin  (so  Fuerst).  Wj  Levi,  LeviU,  is  not  neoessanly 
connected  with  either. 

rx*]  (also  in  form  kt:)  Qal  and  Hiph.,  EV  lend  on  tutcry, 
(ai;«  usxary,  exaO.  (ueury) ;  Qa/  ptcp.  creditor,  extortioner,  also 
given  in  Dt  153  for  ri^  n^  ^£3  '  possessor  of  a  loan  <^  his 
hand,'  in  Dt  24^  tAjr  debtor  is  u  n^l  nmt  "ctk  i7*Krr,  i.e.  'the 
man  to  whom  thoa  are  lending,'  or  'a  creditor.'  So  Is  24^ 
13  K^J  T5'K,  ct  1  S  222  'he  to  whom  anyone  is  a  usurer,'  i.e. 

'  one  who  borrows  on  usury,'  EV  the  giver  of  ueury  to  hitn. 
LXX  inirut,  para{rtirases  with  icuXat  (oweX  and  (for  ptcp.) 
Zttitirrrf,  and  in  Is  50^  irixft^f  (debtor).  Vulg.  eommodo,  exigo, 
uguras  exigo,  and  for  ptcp.  creditor,  fcenerator.  vj  2  K  47  EV 
debt,  LXX  rixtut,  Vulg.  ereditori  (reading  the  ptc^-X  'IKT?, 
EV  debt,  loan,  LXX  ifiiXm/at,  Vulg.  debitum. 

ttfO,  EV  ueury,  exaction,  LXX  cvxiniri;,  Volg.  ce*  alienum, 
exaetio.  This  root  has  been  connected  with  -^gBi  bite,  cf. 
ifyj  in  ref.  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  usury ;  or  with  .TTJ 
forget,  because  payment  of  a  debt  is  remitted  for  a  time  (Ges. 
Thet.\ 

"^i  ("py3=bite)  EV  xuury,  LXX  rixt,  Vulg.  tseura.  In  Dt 
23»-2i(Eng.W-ai>)theH«pA.of";B'3  is  used  for  'lend  on  usury,' 
and  the  Qal  for  'borrow  on  usury.'  LXX  Hiph.  ixivuuf,  Qal 
btixrtnfs  ;  Vulg.  Hiph.  fcenero,  eommodo. 

n'?7B,  n'?T5  (nan  become  great),  EV  increa$e  (and  in  AV  of 
Pr  ^  unjuti  gain),  LXX  rXutmr/tit,  in  wX^u,  Vulg.  tuper- 
dbundaiUia,  foenut,  ampliu*.  '^7 ^  and  n'^nn  are  often  coupled 
U^etiier,  Lv  2536,  Ezk  lSS-17  etcl;  Nowack,"  Heb.  Arch.  i.  35t, 
takes  "p?3  as  interest  on  a  loan  of  money,  and  n'ain  as  interest 
on  a  loan  of  com,  etc  etc.,  but  in  Dt  23S'>(Eng.  IS)  we  have  -prj  'of 
money  ...  of  food  ...  of  anything.' 

3in,  Ezk  18^,  EV  deWor,  Oxt  Heb.  Lex.  debt,  T.YT  iu^i,trrK, 
Vulg.  debitori. 

czy  Qd/,  borrow  on  pledg:e,  EV  borrow,  LXX  ituti^umt,  Vulg. 
aeeipio  mtauum ;  J7tpA.  lend  on  pled<re,  EV  2ctuI.  LXX  d«>f<7«, 
Vnlg./crnero,  mutuumdo.    c'^if^,  anything  giToi  as  security  for 

the  payment  of  a  loan  or  the  fulfilment  of  any  oUigation,  EV 
pledge,  LXXi»ix='^''^^nlg.yi7nu».  In  Dt24l0aQa/daiom.  occurs 
=secure  (the  security).  ct:?v  Hab  26,  RV  pledge=^^;  AV 
thick  dap,  Vulg.  dentttm  Ivtum,  is  due  to  a  mistaken  e^mology. 
In  Jl  27  Piel  ot  63?=*'™*,  bind ;  so  the  root= '  borrow,' because 
the  borrower  was  bound  to  tiie  lender ;  but  Wellhausen  regards 
037  as  an  Aram.  loan  word,  and  Driver  proposes  to  connect  with 
B3S  '  hold  firmly.' 

hzn  Qal  (lit.  bind,  cf.  b3PX  ET  take  or  bijr  a  pledge,  LXX 
ifiX'-'f^i''t  Vnlg.  phrases  -wiih  pigniu ;  ^'sn,  n^on,  EV  pledge, 
LXX  •t!yrup»*'u^,  -u*s,  Vulg.  pignut. 

3-17  Qal,  Hithpa.,  EV  be  ntretg,  givepledge*,  mortgage,  make 
a  vager,  LXX  inyyitn,  Vulg.  tpondo,  fidem  faeio,  fidejuttor 
ertto,  vadem  me  ojero.     pair,  EV  pledge,  LXX  iff'wfiiw,  Vulg. 

arrhabo,  pignut,  rtjtjj  31^  (Pr  171"),  EV  beeometk  mnrfy, 
T.YT  ij'>xi«u!>w  iyyvSir9*t,  Vulg.  $pondo. 

Vn;^  (<i«fc)  obtains  from  the  context  the  sense  of  borrow  in 
Ex  -iii*.  2  K  43  EV,  and  similarly  the  Hiph.  may = fend  in 
1 S  12s  RVm. 

ii.  In  History. — 1.  Causes  of  Debt. — There  is  no 
trace  in  OT  of  any  system  of  commercial  credit. 
Loans  of  money  or  large  purchases  on  credit  do  not 
occur  as  ordinary  and  natural  incidents  of  trade. 
Debt  (except  of  the  most  temporary  character,  see 
below  on  Pledges,  and  on  Gn  38^* ;  and  cf.  Ex  22") 
is  an  exceptional  misfortune  ;  it  is  always  the  poor 
man  who  borrows,  Ex  22"^.  The  existence  of  a 
developed  credit  system  in  Babylonia  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  similar  system  in  Israel.  In 
such,  as  in  many  other  matters,  it  is  as  precarious  to 
argue  from  Babylon  to  Israel  as  it  would  be  now  from 
England  to  Afghanistan.      This  absence  of  com- 


mercial credit  naturally  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  of  the  monarchy  were  not  a  commercial 
people,  and  that  their  trade  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoen.  and  other  foreigners.  The 
other  ordinary  causes  of  debt  must  have  operated 
in  Israel.  Passing  exigencies  would  create  debts 
speedily  paid  (Gn  38'*) ;  misfortune,  extravagance, 
and  suretyship  gave  rise  to  more  serious  indebted- 
ness. Such  mifflortunes  specially  arose  from  failure 
of  crops  (Neh  5*),  foreign  raids,  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  home  government  or  for  the  payment 
of  foreign  tribute  (Neh  5*).  Though  debt  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  uncommon  in  Israel, — Is  24* 
mentions  the  borrower  and  the  lender  as  social 
types, — yet  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
rare,  so  that  it  was  never  accepted  as  natural  and 
legitimate.  This  apjiears  from  the  paucity  of  refer- 
ences to  debt,  and  of  terras  connected  with  debt, 
and  also  from  the  primitive  character  of  these  terms, 
e.g.  ' he  who  has  a  creditor'  for  'debtor'  (I  S  22*). 

2.  Leading  Cases. — In  Gn  38**  Judah  promises 
Tamar  a  kid,  and  gives  her  his  signet,  etc.,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  will  discharge  the  debt  thus  created. 
He  forth^-ith  sends  her  the  kid.  In  2  K  4*''  a 
widow's  late  husband  had  incurred  a  moderate  debt, 
— ^it  could  be  paid  bv  selling  a  quantitv  of  oil, — his 
family  were  still  liable  for  the  debt.  The  creditors 
were  expected  to  recoup  themselves  by  selling  her 
two  sons  for  slaves.  Elisha  accepts  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  can  only  relieve  his  friend  by 
a  miracle.  In  Neh  5  the  farmers  are  in  distress 
through  drought  and  taxes,  they  have  borrowed 
money  at  1  p.  c.  per  month  on  their  land.  (Nowack, 
L  354,  proposes  to  read  rxrc  for  rttc. )  The  debtors 
had  defaxuted,  their  lands  had  been  seized,  and 
some  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  children. 
In  response  to  a  solemn  appeal  from  Nehemiah 
(he  and  his  suite  being  among  the  lenders)  the 
lands  and  interest  were  restored,  possibly  the  debts 
were  wholly  or  partially  cancelled.  The  only 
other  mention  of  actual  debt  is  1  S  22*,  where 
debtors  resort  to  DaWd  in  his  exile. 

iii.  In  the  Laic,  Prophets,  etc. — ^The  necessity  of 
borrowing  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  sometimes 
a  punishment  for  sin  (Dt  15*  28"-  **),  oftener  un- 
deserved, and  therefore  entitling  the  borrower  to 
assistance.  His  richer  brethren  should  assist  him 
with  loans  (Dt  15"'"),  even  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing vear  of  relea-se  (Ps  37*  112«,  Pr  IQ*');  with- 
out interest  (Ex  223*  [JE],  Dt  23«- «  [Eng.  ^  »],  Lv 
25»-  «  [H],  Ps  15*,  Pr  28^,  Ezk  18»-"  22",  Neh  5). 
Nowack,  i.  354,  and  Benzinger,  350,  understand 
that  Ex  22^  only  forbids  excessive  usury  (B.  takes 
^*'  as  gloss),  so  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
interest  first  appears  in  Dt.  Such  prohibitions 
do  not  extend  to  loans  to  foreigners.  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  but  non- 
payment of  debt  is  condemned  in  Ps  37**.  Both 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  chiefly  concerned  to 
protect  the  debtor.  The  law  restrict*  the  exaction 
of  pledges  :  a  ^vidow's  clothing  {Dt24'"),  the  nether 
or  upper  millstone  (Dt  24*),  the  widow's  ox  (Job 
24'),  should  not  be  taken  in  pledge.  The  creditor 
(Dt  24'*-")  may  not  go  into  the  debtor's  house  to 
fetch  a  pledge,  but  must  wait  outside  till  the 
debtor  bnngs  him  a  piled^e  of  the  debtor's  choosing 
(Dillm.,  Benz.).  This  pledge  would  often  consist 
of  clothing  { Am  2^,  Pr  20'«  27'',  Job  22*) ;  and  might 
not  be  kept  overnight  (Ex  22»  [JE],  Dt  24"). 
Pledges  are  rather  tolerated  than  approved  of ;  a 
pious  Israelite  would  not  require  a  pledge  (Job  22* 
24*),  or,  at  any  rate,  would  promptly  restore  it 
(Ezk  18'-«  33")-^whether  with  or  without  payment 
is  not  ob^'iou5.  The  law  also  limits  claims  on 
debtors  by  the  laws  of  Jubilee  and  of  the  Seventh 
Year.  In  Ex  23"-  ""•  (JE)  the  land  is  to  be 
released  (:t!cc?b  'thou  shalt  release  it'),  i.e.  left 
fallow,  every  seventh  year;  cf.  Lv  25  '■'  (H).     This 
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provision  does  not  occur  in  Dt,  butDt  IS'"*  appoints 
a  release,  "laPrS  of  debt  every  seventh  year.  This 
nijij^f'  has  been  understood  (a)  as  a  cancelling  of 
interest  during  the  seventh  year,  which  is  im- 
possible in  view  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
interest  in  the  immediate  context ;  {b)  as  mora- 
torium, the  creditor  being  forbidden  to  demand 
payment  during  the  seventh  year,  but  being 
allowed  to  do  so  at  its  close  ;  (c)  as  an  absolute  and 
linal  cancelling  of  debt,  as  in  Solon's  xp^^"  iiroKoir-^. 
In  any  case,  some  relief  in  the  matter  of  debt 
would  bo  specially  welcome  for  the  year  during 
which  the  land  lay  fallow.  The  n^i?<^  did  not 
extend  to  foreigners. 

As  the  debtor  or  his  family  might  be  sold  to  pay 
debt  (cf.  above  and  Lv  25^"-  ■*',  Is  60^),  the  provisions 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  Heb.  slaves,  for  their 
release  in  the  seventh  year  (Ex  21''),  or  (with  the 
land)  at  the  Jubilee  (Lv  25*'"'"'),  are  a  further 
limitation  of  the  rights  of  creditors. 

iv.  Actual  Practice. — Apart  from  Neh  5  and  the 
vague  engagement  in  Neh  lO'^  we  do  not  read  of 
these  benevolent  laws  being  observed.  Probably, 
they  were  never  consistently  enforced  as  public 
law  for  any  long  period.  When  the  Jews  con- 
ceived themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  at  once  devised  a  means  of  systematically 
evading  the  Deuteronomic  napy.  This  and  other 
laws  represent  a  standard  favoured  by  public  opinion 
and  sometimes  observed  by  generous  and  pious 
Israelites  (Ezk  18^).  Creditors  generally  took 
pledges,  required  sureties,  exacted  interest,  and 
seized  the  land,  family,  and  person  of  their  debtors. 
Is  24*  mentions  the  giver  and  taker  of  usury  as 
social  types.  The  warnings  against  suretyship 
(Pr  6^  lliS20i«  2228  27^2)  indicate  severe  treatment 
of  debtors  ;  according  to  Pr  22^^  the  borrower  is  the 
slave  of  the  lender,  and  Jer  15^"  indicates  a  bitter 
feeling  between  borrower  and  lender  quite  at 
variance  with  the  ideal  of  charitable  loans. 

B.  Apocr.  and  NT.— No  actual  case  of  debt 
occurs  in  either.  Both,  like  OT,  inculcate  duty  of 
lending  and  paying  (Sir  29,  Lk  6**-  ^,  Ro  13^). 
Mt  6^*  suggests  a  generous  treatment  of  debtors. 
Sir  IS'' points  out  the  danger  of  borrowing. 

In  NT  debt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  parables,  The 
Two  Debtors  (Lk  7«-  *'),  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt 
1823-38)  jn  ^ijg  latter  we  find  that,  as  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  slave  could  have  property  of  his 
o\vn,  and  thus  become  a  debtor  to  his  master. 
The  treatment  of  a  defaulter  is  entirely  at  his 
master's  disposal.  Here  too,  however,  the  person 
of  the  ordinary  debtor  may  be  seized  for  debt.  In 
the  parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25""')  and  Pounds 
(Lk  19""^),  and  the  narratives  of  the  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple  (Mt  2Ii-'-,  Mk  U^-'^»,  Lk  19*^-«,  Jn  2i*-i^), 
we  come  upon  the  advanced  commercial  system  of 
the  Rom.  Empire,  with  money-changers,  bankers, 
and  commercial  usury,  which  Christ  mentions  with- 
out condemning.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16^"^')  we  trace  a  credit  system  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture.  Interest  is  not  con- 
demned in  NT. 

LiTBRATiTRE. — See  commentaries  on  passages  cited,  esp. 
Driver  on  Dt  151-8,  and  sections  on  debt  in  Jfeh.  Arch,  of 
Benzinger  and  of  Nowack.  W.   11.   i>i;N  XI.  1  i'. 

DECALOGUE.— The  law  of  tlie  Ten  Words, 
virtually  a  translation  of  the  original  Heb.  name 
Dn?-n  n-\^%  Dt  4'»  10^  cf.  Ex  34-«)  is  the  most 
suitable  title  of  the  ethical  code  prefixed  to  the 
Sinaitic  legislation.  The  name  'Ten  Command- 
ments' is  a  less  accurate  rendering,  and  it  pre- 
judges the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  all  of 
the  ten  words  are  of  the  nature  of  commandments. 
It  is  also  called  the  Testimony  (nny  Ex  2;y^'),  and 
the  Covenant  (nnj,  Dt  9»). 

The  accounts  of  the  first  publication  of  the  D. 


contain  a  variety  of  extraordinary  particulars  in 
attestation  of  its  immediate  divine  origin  and  of 
its  sovereign  authority.  The  nation  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai  to  receive  a  revelation  (Ex  19"). 
Amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  the  Lord  descended  upon  the  smoking 
mount  (19*'"^-),  and  from  thence  proclaimed  the 
words  of  the  law  in  articulate  tones  in  the  ears  of 
the  terrified  people  (20^",  Dt  4^.  The  words  thus 
uttered  by  the  very  voice  were  thereafter  graven 
by  the  very  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone 
(Ex  3IJ»,  Dt  4»3).  These  tables,  which  were 
broken  by  Moses  on  witnessing  the  temporary 
ajxjstasy  of  the  people  (Ex  32**),  were  replaced  by 
another  pair  on  which  God  had  promised  to  rewrite 
the  former  words  (Ex  34*),  and  which  were  there- 
after deposited  in  the  ark  with  a  view  to  their 
safe-keeping  and  in  token  of  their  paramount 
importance  (Dt  lO*).* 

In  consideration  of  these  details,  in  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  D.  and 
on  the  precautions  taken  for  preserving  it  in  its 
purity,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Pent,  contains 
two  versions  of  it  which  exhibit  not  a  few,  or 
altogether  unimportant,  variations  —  the  classic 
version,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ex  20*'",  and  the 
less-regarded  version  of  Dt  5^'-^.  The  principal 
divergences  occur  in  the  reasons  annexed  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  commandments.  Under  the  fourth 
Dt  founds  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance,  not 
upon  the  example  of  the  God  of  Creation  who 
rested  from  His  works  on  the  seventh  day  (Ex  20"), 
but  upon  the  dictates  of  huma"'<^Y  ""'^  ftf  fT"^'tiidfti 
'  Observe  the  S'abl)atli-<lay  to  keep  it  holy  .  .  .  that 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as 
well  as  thou.  And  thou  shalt  remember  tnat  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  J"  thy 
God  brought  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  a  stretched  out  arm  :  therefore  J"  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day '  (Dt  S'-'"*). 
The  fifth  commandment,  in  the  Deuteronomic  text, 
sanctions  filial  conduct  with  the  promise  of  pros- 
perity as  well  as  of  long  life  (5*").  In  the  tenth,  it 
may  oe  added,  Dt  has  a  diflerent  order  from  Ex — 
the  wife  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series,  while 
the  coveting  or  the  neighbour's  field,  which  would 
count  for  much  with  a  peasant  people,  is  expressly 
prohibited  (52i).t 

That  the  Exodus  version  of  the  D.  is  on  the  whole 
superior  to,  i.e.  older  and  purer  than,  the  text  of  Dt, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  OTeat  majority  of  modern 
scholars,  including  Delitzsch,  •  Dillmann,  W.  II. 
Smith,  Driver. J  For  this  opinion  the  principal 
ground  is  that  the  variations  in  Dt  are  obviously 
a  personal  contribution  from  this  author,  some 
being  mere  amplifications  in  his  wonted  style, 
others  instances  of  the  intrusion  of  his  character- 
istic ideas  or  expressions  (cf.  Dillmann,  Exod. 
p.  200  ;  Driver,  LOT  p.  31). 

*  The  accoimt  in  Ex  of  the  Sinaitic  revelation  is  highly  com- 
posite, and  many  details  of  the  critical  analysis  are  still  unsettled. 
The  Decalogue  is  imbedded  in  E,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
matter  in  Ex  19-24  ;  but  this  is  not  dcci.sive  as  U>  its  date — 
one  section  regarding  it  as  derive<l  by  E  from  pre-existing 
sources  (Driver,  LOT  p.  30),  while  anotlier  assumpsits  intrusion 
into  the  E  stratum  after  the  formulation  of  the  Decalogue 
of  Dt  (Meisner,  Dcr  DekcUog  p.  H).  The  J  narrative  is  more 
prominent  in  Ex  32-34,  and  has  often  been  alleged  to  set 
forth  an  older  summary  as  the  kernel  of  the  legislation  (see 
infra).  This  latter  inference,  apart  from  other  grounds,  is 
rendered  very  precarious  by  the  fact  that  a  great  i>art  of  it  he 
original  contents  of  J  is  no  longer  before  us.  Tlie  fiiuil  re<Lu;tion 
does  not  determine  whether  the  words  were  rewritten  by  God 
(Ex  .S4i)  or  by  Moses  (Ex  M'^. 

t  Other  Dt  variations  are  multiplication  of  connecting  par- 
ticles, and  of  details  (the  ox  and  the  nss  entitled  to  Sabbath 
rest),  verbal  changes  ('observe'  for  'remember'  in  c.  4,  'desire' 
for  'covet'  in  the  main  body  of  c.  10),  and  allusive  phrases  ('As 
the  Iy)r<l  thy  fiod  commande<l  thee' in  cs.  4  and  .')). 

t  Wcllhausen,  however,  '  protests  again.st  the  A  priori  and 
consistent  preference  of  the  Kxod.  text,'  Comp.  d.  Ilex.  ;  and 
evidence  that  his  view  is  spreading  is  fumishefJ  by  the  ail- 
ment of  Meisner's  iminstaking  monograph  (Der  Dekalog). 
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In  opposition  to  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
D.  as  strictly  Mosaic,  three  theories  are  widely 
represented  in  modem  criticism — (1)  that  it  is  a 
]>rophetic  compendium  or  manifesto  belonging  at 
the  earliest  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C. ;  (2)  that  it  is  in 
substance  Mosaic,  but  that  it  was  enlarged  at  a  later 
p^od  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  command- 
ments, or  at  least  (3)  of  amplifications  and  sanctions 
of  the  original  '  words.' 

(1)  Against  the  Mosaic  origin  it  is  argued  that 
the  tradition  does  not  consistently  maintain  its 
claim,  but  alternatively  exhibits  a  summary  of  a 
widely  ditTerent  character  (Ex  M^*"-)  as  the  Mosaic 
D.  (Wellhausen,  Comp.  d.  Hex.  p.  331  fl'.)*  ;  that 
the  ancient  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  its  cpntent  (Baentsch,  Das 
Bunrksbitch,  p.  92  ff.),  and  especially  that  both  in 
general  spirit  and  in  detail  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  essentially  ritualistic  religion  of  pre- 
prophetic  times,  (following  Wellhausen,  Kayser, 
bmend,  Baentsch,,  op.  cit.  98).  Upon  this  it  is 
sufhcient  here  to  observe  that  the  cardinal  a.ssump- 
tion  of  this  group  of  scholars,  \\z.  that  the  D.  was 
impossible  before"  the  prophetical  teaching  of  the 
8th  cent.,  exaggerates  the  part  played  by  the 
prophets  in  Using  the  character  of  the  OT  religion. 
Assuredly,  the  prophets  did  not  first  enunciate,  but 
inherited,  the  doctrine  that  true  religion  utters 
itself  in  morality ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  inference 
from  the  broad  facts  of  the  tradition  that  this 
fundamental  idea  was  affirmed  by  and  descended 
from  Moses.  That  as  the  founder  or  reformer  of  a 
religion  he  should  have  eoibodied  its  leading  prin- 
ciples in  '  terse.'  sentences  is  not  only  possible  but 
probable,  and  the  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
D.  we  possess"  such  a"  summary  is'  too  strong  to  be 
set  aside  in  the  interests  of  a  historical  theory.t 

(2)  A  second  group  of  critics,  while  holding  that 
'  Moses  in  the  ixame  of  J"  prescribed  to  the  Israel- 
ites such  a  law  as  is  contained  in  the  ten  words' 
(Kuenen,  Eel.  Isr.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  285),  support  the 
contention  of  the  first  group,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  commandments  are  post-Mosaic.  The 'main 
objection  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  c.  4 — that  it 
presupposes  conditit>ns  of  agricultural  life  unlike 
those  under  which  Moses  could  have  conceived  and 
promulgated  it  (Montefiore,  Hib.  Led.  p.  554 ;  of. 
Smend,  Rdigionsgesch.  p.  139) — is  at  the  most  valid 
against  certain  of  the  amplifications.  More  serious 
is  the  case  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of  c.  2,  founded 
on  the  facts  that  its  prohibirion  of  graven  images 
Mas  disregarded  in  the  time  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
early  monarchy,  that  the  prophets  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  offered  no  opposition  to  the  cult  of  the 

*  The  so-caUed  Jahwistic  D.,  first  indicated  br  Goethe,  has 
been  finallr  reconstructed  br  WeUhaasen  as  follon's  (/»r.  Gtaek. 
p.  66):-   ■ 

1.  Thou  sbalt  not  worship  any  stranj^  god. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  molten  gods. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  keep  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

4.  All  the  fiist-bom  are  mine. 

5.  Thou  Shalt  keep  the  feast  of  Weeks. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  keep  the  feast  of  Ingathering  in  the  tail  of  the 
year. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  mingle  leavened  bread  with  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice. 

8.  Thou  sbalt  not  retain  untfl  the  morning  the  fat  of  my 
feast 

9.  Thou  Shalt  brii^  the  best  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  field  to 
the  house  of  3"  thy  QoA, 

10.  Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 

Id  Ex  the  code  really  contains  12  precepts,  hence  there  is  no 
a;freement  as  to  the  selection  to  be  made.  It  may  be  noted  that 
it  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  Mosaic,  but  only  that  it  is  older  than 
the  D.  of  Ex  20  (cf.  Smend,  ReUgion»g**eh.  p.  47). 

t  Of  this  e\idence  an  important  dement  is  the  tradition  that 
two  tables  of  stone  containing  the  D.  were  placed  by  Moses  in 
the  ark  (Ex  40®,  Dt  10*X  The  argmuents  tised  to  discredit  the 
tradition  are  set  forth  fully  by  Stade,  Geseh.  d.  V.  Itr.  L 
p.  457  S.,  where  its  existence  is  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  ark  oriirinally  contained  sacred  stones  asBociated  with 
the  presence  of  J' .  But  sorely  Moaaismcaiuiot  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity  as  its  most  precioas  legacy  a  stofe-fetish  (see  Akk 
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golden  calves,  and  that  the  prophetic  conscience 
appears  first  to  have  revolted  against  them  in  the 
8th  cent,  in  Judah  (Kuenen,  Rcl.  Isr.,  Eng.  tr.  L 
283 ff.).  To  this  it  is  replied,  in  general,  that  the 
non-observance  of  a  religious  law  is  no  proof  of  its 
non-existence ;  and,  in  particular,  that  as  the  central 
sanctuaries  possessed  no  image  in  the  times  of  EUi, 
Da\id,  and  Solomon,  the  prohibition  must  have 
been  early  operative  as  a  recognized  part  of  the 
pure  Mosaic  system  (cf.  Kittel,  Hist.  Heb.,  Eng.  tr. 
1.  pp.  248,  249).  It  may  be  added  that  contact  witdi 
Egyptian  idolatry  is  likely  to  have  made  Moses 
recoil  from  image-worship.  It  must,  however,  be 
granted  that  the  nistorical  facts  are  perplexing ;  and 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  c.  2  is  a  development  by 
the  prophetical  school  of  a  consequence  originally 
only  latent  in  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods. 

(3)  A  third  view  leaves  undisturbed  the  tradition 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  an  essentiaUy 
spiritual  and  ethical  code  of  ten  precepts,  but 
alleges  the  probability  of  this  having  originally 
existed  in  a  briefer  form,  to  which  from  time  to 
time  various  reflexions  and  promises  were  added 
which  strengthened  their  appeal  to  the  mind  and 
will.  On  this  theory,  widely  held  by  scholars 
since  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr.*  iL  231),  command- 
ments 2,  3,  4,  5  originally  wanted  the  'reasons 
annexed,'  while  10  may  have  stopped  at  'bouse.' 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  variations  of  the 
two  texts,  and  seems  irreastible  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  c.  4  presupposes  acquaintance  M-ith 
Gn  1^-2*.  It  may  be  added  that  the  terser  version 
gives  a  better  balance  to  the  two  tables,  and 
was  more  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular 
memory;  and  in  particular  that  it  represents 
material  common  to,  and  thus  attested  by,  the 
joint  testimony  ,of  the  two  divergent  recensions.* 

The  division  of  the  D.  into  its  ten  constituent  parts  has 
occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  three  syst^ns,  as 
adopted  by  different  religious  cmnmunities,  may  Se  thus  re- 
presented-— 

Greek  and         B.  C.  and 


Reformed. 
God  the  Deliverer  out 

ofEf^pk.        .  Preface 

Prc4iib(tion  of  poty- 

theiam  .      c.  1 

ProUbition  of  graven 

images     .  .      c.  2 

•       *       •        •       •     cs.  3-9 
Prohihitkkns  of  covet-  ) 


Lutheran. 


JewidL 


u 


■  1 


clO 


cs.2-8 
«c9 
'<c.lOt 


r 


a  10. 


The  seoood  of  these  divisions,  introdooed  after  Jewish  precedent 
by  Angustine  (ad  Exod.)  is  dightly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
C8. 1  aod  2  have  a  joint  sanction,  and  al»D  by  the  Dt  text  of  c.  10, 
hot  is  eaadljLndiaiiipy  in  0(Mnbining  the  twodistiDctprcdnliitians 
oi  pohrOtasm  and  idiMacj,  and  in  sqMHstxng  the  paiticiilan^ 
possibly  not  original,  (A  the  precept  against  oovetooBnesB.  Tbe 
Tatanodic  divisicMi,  whidi  treats  the  ptefMse  as  tbe  Ibst  word, 
is  liaUe  to  tbe  objection,  not  only  that  it  affects  tbe  unity  of  the 
code,  but  that  the  same  f onnnU  appors  elsewfaere  as  introduo- 
tiofi  at  conclusion  (Lv  183 1936^  In  view  of  these  objecttons  tbe 
Greek-Reformed  division,  represented  in  antkraity  by  Fhilo, 
Josephos,  and  many  Fathers  (Origen,  In  Ex.  HomiHa,  IS),  is 
favoured  by  the  majority  of  modem  critics  (Odder,  Ewald, 
Dditacli,  DiOmannX  See  also  Nestle  in  Exp.  Time*,  June  1897. 

Tbe  <»ic^nal  sequence  of  the  '  words '  is  disturbed  in  LXX, 
where  the  two  commandments  which  bear  upon  the  life  <ii  tbe 
famfly  (5  and  7)  are  brought  together,  and  the  sixth  beoontes  tbe 
eighth.  In  XT  the  order  is  variable,  bat  osnally  tbe  seventh 
precedes  the  sixth  (Mk  lOU,  Ro  IS^X 

The  classification  of  the  coaunaadments  is  suggested  by  their 
disbtibation  between  two  taUes.  Obvioa^,  tt>ey  fall  into  two 
groups  —  (1)  the  religious  (1-4X  which  define  certain  duties 
whicfa  man  owes  to  Gwi ;  and  (2)  tbe  ethical  (5-lOX  whidi  d^ne 
certain  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  toother  man.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  pointed  out  that,  in  the  antique  mode  of 
thoi^;fat,  filial  duty  was  more  closely  allied  to  the  religious  than 


*  The  view  that  the  'torso'  was  the  original  D.  is  astauled  by 
Meisner  on  the  ground  that  the  irreducible  minimimi  ot  tbe 
words  of  the  first  table  has  been  'inundated'  by  Dt  (ZMt.  p.  lOX 
but  it  is  at  least  as  jMofaaUe  that  the  vocabulary  of  IH  was 
enriched  by  the  original  D. 

t  While  the  R.C.  and  Luth.  Churches  agree  in  subdividing  the 
prohibitions  of  covetousness,  the  former  makes  c.  9  protect  tbe 
neighbour's  wife,  the  k^ter  bis  boose. 
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to  the  ethical  obligation,  and  that  the  first  five  commandments 
may  accordingly  be  suitably  grouped  as  precepts  of  piety,  the 
last  five  as  laws  of  probity. 

The  precepts  of  piety,  which  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the 
first  table,  are  on  the  whole  clear.  Tlie  first,  while  not  un- 
ambiguously sounding  the  nionotliuislic  note,  at  least  excludes 
polytheism  from  Israel.  The  second  prohibits  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  under  a  visible  form— idolatry.  That  the  third 
had  an  equally  detinite  aim  is  probable,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
auggeetion  that  its  jioint  was  directed  against  the  use  of  God's 
name  in  spiritualistic  and  other  magical  rites  (Smend),  though 
most  exegetes  make  it  include  various  abuses  of  God's  name — as 
perjury,  lying,  cursing,  and  other  fonns  of  profanity.  In  the 
reasons  annexed  to  the  words  of  this  table  may  be  noticed  the 
two  remarkable  features  of  c.  2,  the  nrofound  insight  into  the 
law  of  heredity,  and  the  intimation  that  the  soul  of  religion  is 
the  love  of  God ;  the  Deut.  grounding  of  c.  4,  which  breathes 
compassion  towards  man  and  beast ;  and  the  confident  assertion 
in  c.  5  of  the  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution. 

The  laws  of  probity  take  under  their  protection  human  life 
(c.  6),  the  institution  of  marriage  (c.  7),  property  (c.  8),  and 
character  or  reputation  (c.  9) ;  while  c.  10  strikes  at  tlie  roots  of 
wrong-doing  by  proscribing  the  lawless  desire.  They  may  be 
further  classified  according  as  they  condemn  criminality  in  act 
(OS.  6-8),  in  word  (c.  9),  and  in  thought  (c.  10). 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  D,  we 
may  obtain  an  impression  both  of  its  greatness  and 
its  limitations.  Its  lirst  distinction  is  that  within 
the  brief  compass  of  the  ten  words  it  lays  down 
the  fundamental  articles  of  religion  (sovereignty 
and  spirituality  of  God),  and  asserts  the  claims  of 
morality  in  the  chief  spheres  of  human  relationship 
(home,  calling,  society).  Its  ethical  precepts  are 
the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  indispensable. 
It  is,  again,  a  further  testimony  to  the  moral  value 
of  the  code  that  it  provided  forms  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  richer  and  fuller  content  than  that  which 
they  originally  held.  But  the  sovereign  distinc- 
tion of  the  l5.  lies  less  in  its  exhibition  of  the 
foundations  of  religion  and  of  the  landmarks  of 
morality,  than  in  its  representation  of  religion  and 
morality  as  knit  together  by  a,  vital  and  indis- 
soluble bond.  The  D.  is,  in  brief,  the  charter 
of  ethical  piety,   or,   in  other  words,   the  great 

E re-Christian  advocate  for  righteousness  as  the 
ighest  form  of  ritual.  In  an  age  of  the  Avorld's 
history  when  popular  religion  found  satisfaction 
in  an  ethically  indifferent  ceremonialism,  in  a 
country  where  Mosaic  sanction  was  claimed  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  sacrifices  and  festivals,  the  D. 
excluded  from  the  summary  of  duty  almost  every 
reference  to  this  class  of  obligations,  and  made  it 
clear  that  what  God  above  all  required  was  justice 
and  mercy.  Consistently  with  this,  the  one  re- 
ligious duty,  narrowly  so  called,  which  finds  a 
place  in  the  code,  is  Sabbath  observance  ;  for  this 
commandment  not  only  had  in  view  the  provision 
of  an  opportunity  for  meditation  and  worship,  but 
was  equally  conceived,  if  we  may  follow  Dt,  as  a 
beneficent  institution  founded  in  compassion  toward 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden. 

The  limitations  of  the  D.  lie  on  the  surface.  Its 
brevity  forbids  us  to  expect  exhaustiveness,  and, 
as  a  fact,  its  ethical  requirements  may  almost  all 
be  connected  with  the  single  virtue  of  justice. 
Wisdom  and  fortitude,  which  figure  prominently 
in  the  Greek  scheme  of  virtue,  are  not  recognized, 
and  even  in  the  prohibitions  of  adultery  and 
covetousness  it  is  less  temperance  or  self-control 
than  justice  that  appears  to  interpose  to  forbid 
the  sin.  Again,  it  followed  from  the  undisciplined 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  first  given, 
that  the  D.  should  be  elementary  in  its  teaching. 
They  were  children  who  had  neea  to  be  taught  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The  demands 
accordingly  are  not  very  high-pitched :  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenth,  the  moral  precepts  belong 
exclusively  to  the  region'of  conduct  where  actions 
condemned  by  the  conscience  as  sins  are  also 
punished  by  the  state  as  crimes.  Furtlier,  of  the 
ten,  eight  are  prohibitions,  two  onjy  are  positive 
injunctions.  And  herein  lies  the  principal  limita- 
tion of  the  D.     In  the  main  a  condemnation  of 


superstition  and  crime,  and  as  such  of  the  liighest 
value  in  the  training  of  a  primitive  people,  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  of  the  enlightened  conscience 
for  a  positive  moral  ideal.  For  this  we  must  ad- 
vance to  Christ's  interpretation  or  revision  of 
the  Decalogue. 

The  frequent  references  of  Christ  to  the  D.  are 
marked  by  two  main  features — (1)  a  hearty  re- 
cognition of  its  divine  authority  (Mt  5") ;  (2)  a 
purpose  of  so  interpreting  its  precepts  as  to  widen 
their  range  and  exalt  their  demands.  Its  inade- 
quacy as  an  ideal,  due  to  its  preponderantly 
negative  character.  He  rectified  by  condensing  the 
law  into  the  two  positive  commandments  to  love 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves (Mt  22^"*").  Indeed,  so  closely  did  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  lean  on  the  Mosaic  form  that  it  is  possible 
to  construct  with  scarcely  a  gap  the  D.  according 
to  Christ.  The  following  are  the  principal  addi- 
tions :  C.  1.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  witli  all  thy 
heart  (Mt  22=").  C.  2.  They  that  worship,  worship 
in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  4**).  C.  3.  Swear  not  at  all 
(Mt  5**).  C.  4.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
(Mk  2^).  C.  5.  Duty  to  parents  paramount  over 
other  religious  obligation  (Mt  15^"*).  C.  6.  Murder 
includes  anger  (Mt  5-'').  C.  7.  Adultery  includes 
lust  (5"*).  Of  c.  8  we  have  not  Christ's  exposition, 
but  the  absence  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  c.  10  had  already  extended  the  prohibition  of 
theft  in  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Simi- 
larly, the  false  witness  of  c.  9  is  referred  to  a  foul 
heart  (Mt  12*^),  while  the  idle  is  included  in  con- 
demnation with  the  calumnious  word  (12^).  Of 
Christ's  definite  consciousness  of  a  mission  to  liandle 
the  D.  in  the  light  of  the  final  revelation  there  is 
further  evidence  in  His  announcement  of  the  new 
commandment  of  brotherly  love  (Jn  13**),  by  which 
He  re-emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  positive  ideal 
substituted  for  the  warnings  of  the  second  table.* 

Of  the  apostolic  references  to  the  D.  those  of  St. 
Paul  are  most  noteworthy.  Like  Jesus,  he  employs 
it  as  a  standard  to  test  conduct  and  measure 
wickedness.  He  supposes  the  law  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Moses  through  angelic  mediation 
(Gal  3i»,  cf.  He  2^).  What  St.  Paul  held  as  to  the 
place  of  the  D.  in  the  Christian  dispensation  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  He  nowhere  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral 
elements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  declares  that, 
while  the  former  are  repealed,  the  latter  remain 
binding:  his  general  thesis  is  that  the  law  as  such  has 
no  longer  dominion  over  the  Christian  (lio  7''). 
But  as  certainly  it  follows  for  St.  Paul  that  the 
Christian,  while  placed  in  a  new  attitude  to  the 
law,  voluntarily  and  joyfully  re-subjects  himself  to 
and  obeys  its  ethical  commandments.  Filled  by  the 
Spirit  and  animated  with  gratitude,  he  exhibits 
towards  his  fellow-men  a  measure  of  love  to  which 
it  is  a  small  thing  to  forbear  from  injustice,  as  re- 
quired in  the  second  table  of  the  ancient  law 
(Ho  139). 

In  Christian  theology  the  D.  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  revelation,  or  as  a  republication,  of 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  morality.  It 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  OT  or  legal 
economy,  and  as  such  was  designed  to  show  the 
path  01  duty,  to  deepen  the  souse  of  guilt,  and 
to  awaken  a  profound  sense  of  human  inability. 
The  question  of  its  continued  validity  for  the  Chris- 
tian, while  capable  of  being  diversely  grounded, 
possesses  practical  importance  only  in  the  case  of  c. 
4,  where  the  issue  is  whether  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 

•  The  perfection  of  the  D.  was  a  favourite  thesis  of  17th  cent, 
orthodoxy  as  against  the  Socinians  and  Arminians,  who  declared 
that  Christian  ethics  added  three  principles — abnegatio  nostri, 
tolerantia  cnicis  propter  Christum,  imitatio  Christi.  The 
orthodox  view  was  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  supplemented 
or  corrected,  but  only  properly  interpreted,  to  himish  the  full 
Christian  ideal  (see  Tiirretin,  Theol.  Klenc.  Jntit.  Ixxu^  1 1 1 
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kept  as  a  divine  command  or  as  a  measure  of 
Christian  expediency  and  a  dictate  of  Christian  feel- 
ing (see  Sabbath).  The  latter  view,  energetically 
maintained  by  Luther,  and  favoured  in  the  Federal 
School  of  Reformed  theology,  is  most  in  harmonj' 
with  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  law  and  Christian 
liberty.     See  Law. 

Lttkrattre. — Ewald,  Hist  of  Israel;  Knenen,  Religicn  of 
Israel;  Oehler's  OT  Theology;  W.  R.  Smith,  art.  'Decalogue' 
in  EncycL  Brit.^ ;  Wellhausen,  Compogition  des  Hex. ;  Driver, 
LOT;  H.  Schultz,  OT  Theotegy  •  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der  AT 
JUligiontgetchiehte ;  Baentsch,  tku  Bundetbuch ;  Meisner, 
Der  Dekalog;  Stade,  Geteh.  ItraeTi;  Kittel,  Hist.  <^f  Itrael; 
Dillmann,  Exod.  ;  Driver,  Dent. ;  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Ltet. ; 
Harper,  Deut.  For  the  treatment  of  the  D.  in  the  old  polemical 
divinity,  reference  may  be  made  to  F.  Turretin,  Ins^itutio 
TheologioB  Blenctiea;  H.  Grotiiis,  Explicatio  Deealogi,  and 
Cocceius,  De  Sabbato ;  for  homiletical  treatment,  to  R.  W.  Dale, 
The  Ten  CommandmenU.  W.  P.  PATERSON. 

DECAPOLIS  (Ae/cdxoXij),  'ten  cities,'  Mt  4^, 
Mk  5^  7'^ — A  region  of  allied  cities  (see  Pales- 
tine) E.  of  Jordan  in  Bashan,  but  including  Beth- 
shean  W.  of  the  river.  Such  leagues  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  of  defence.  The  mention  of  swine  kept 
by  the  people  of  Deca polls  suggests  the  presence 
of  a  Gr.  colony  ;  and  the  region  had  a  Gr. -speaking 
population,  mingled  with  natives,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  cities  of  Decapolis, 
according  to  Pliny  (HN  v.  18),  were  Scythopolis 
(Beisan),  Hippos  (Siisieh),  Gadara  (Umm  Keis), 
Pella  (Fahil),  Philadelphia  ('Arrnndn),  (Jerasa 
(JerAsh),  Dion  (Adun),  Canatha  (Kanawdt),  Dam- 
ascus, and  Raphana.  The  region  thus  included 
all  Bashan  and  Gilead.  In  the  Onomasticon  (s.v.) 
it  is  defined  as  the  region  round  Hippos,  Pella, 
and  Gadara.  (Cf.  ftirther,  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i. 
94  If.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  593  ff.) 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

DECEASE.— In  OT  Is  26"  only,  'they  are 
deceased.'  The  Heb.  is  rephaim  (d'k?-)),  '  shades,' 
which  RV  translates  'they  that  are  deceased.'  in 
Job 26',  Ps  881".  See  Rephaim.  In  NT 'decease' is 
used  as  an  intrans.  vb.  in  Mt  22^  '  the  first,  when 
he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased '  (TeXewdw,  '  come 
to  an  end,'  used  with  davdri^,  Mt  \b*).  Cf.  Fuller, 
Holy  War  (1639),  lU.  x.  132,  'Queen  Sibyll  who 
deceased  of  the  plague.'  The  subst.  is  found 
Lk  9*1  '  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem,'  and  2  P  1^*  (both  ei^oSo^,  exodus, 
'  outgoing ' ;  used  of  death  also  Wis  3^  7",  Sir 
38^;  cf.  ei'(ro5os=' entering  into'  the  world,  Ac 
13-*).  J.  Hastings. 

DECEIT. — The  misleading  of  another  by  word  or 
deed,  in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  falsehood 
(Pr  14^,  Hos  12') ;  or  the  overreaching  of  another, 
as  when  a  false  balance  is  used.  Every  kind  of 
wickedness,  as  a  rule,  involves  deceit,  since  the 
just  and  holy  must  be  assumed  as  a  mask,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  with  men,  and  make  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  evil  design  possible  (Pr  12-"  and  26^). 
D.  shows  itself  not  merely  in  isolated  acts,  but  also 
as  a  settled  habit  of  mind  ( Jer  23*^).  It  is  so  char- 
acteristic an  element  of  evil  that  it  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with  it  (Ps  119"*, 
Jer  7^).  W.  Morgan. 

DECEIYABLENESS.— Only  in  2  Th  2i»  '  With 
all  d.  of  unrighteousness '  (R  V  '  deceit ').  The  adj. 
'  deceivable '  also  occurs  only  once.  Sir  10'^  '  a  d. 
seed. '  The  meaning  is  '  able  to  deceive, ' ' deceitful ' ; 
and  that  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  as 
2  p  jis  Tind.  '  we  followed  not  deceivable  fables,' 
and  Gouge  (1653)  on  He  3'^  '  Sin  prevails  the  more 
by  the  deceiveablenesse  thereof.'  But  Milton  uses 
the  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  liable  to  be  decei%-ed'  in 
Samson  Agonistes,  942,  '  blind,  and  thereby  deceiv- 
able.' J.  Hastings. 


DECENTLY. —  ' Decent '  and  'decently'  have 
deteriorated  with  use.  From  Lat.  decens,  they 
expressed  originally  that  which  is  becoming,  as 
Latimer,  1st  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI.  (1547)  'God 
teacheth  what  honoure  is  decente  for  the  kjmge' ; 
and  generally  that  which,  by  being  seemly,  adds 
lustre,  hence  comely,  handsome  (cf.  Lat.  decua), 
as  Pref.  to  Pr.  Bk.  (1549)  'this  godly  and  decent 
Order  of  the  ancient  Fathers ' ;  Bacon,  Essays, 
p.  177,  '  the  Principall  part  of  Beauty  is  in  decent 
motion ' ;  Milton,  //  Pens.  36 — 

'  And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.* 

Now,  the  meaning  is  no  more  than  '  fair,' '  passable,' 
as  Darwin,  Life,  i.  151,  '  If  I  keep  decently  well.'  In 
AV  '  decent '  does  not  occur,  and  '  decently '  only 
1  Co  14**  '  Let  all  things  be  done  d.  and  in  order,' 
for  which  all  previous  VSS  have  '  honestly,'  after 
Vulg.  honeste,  Luther  ehrlich  (Gr.  evffxvf^'"^)  which 
occurs  also  Ro  13^',  1  Th  4^'^,  where  all  Eng.  VSS 
have  '  honestly,'  with  '  decently '  in  AVm  of 
Ro  13^2).  J.  Hastings. 

DECISION.— 1.  The  decision  of  questions  of  right 
between  man  and  man  necessarily  depends  on  the 
form  of  authority  recognized  in  each  successive 
stage  of  society.  In  the  nomadic  condition  a 
patriarchal  government  is  tempered  by  custom 
and  the  counsels  of  tribal  headsmen.  It  can 
scarcely  be  altogether  as  a  reflection  from  later 
times,  that  Moses  continually  appears  in  ^>the 
Pentateuch  accompanied  by  elders.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  70  is  distinctly  described  as  designed 
to  afford  relief  to  the  leader  in  the  decision  of  cases  of 
dispute  between  Israelites  (Nu  11^"*-").  The  judges 
appear  as  dictators,  who  would  necessarily  add  to 
their  military  rule  the  administrative  and  judicial 
functions  that  accompany  supreme  power,  though 
the  local  influence  of  heads  and  families  must 
always  have  tempered  their  authority.  It  is  as 
judge  to  settle  disputes  that  Samuel  is  represented 
as  making  his  annual  visitation  of  Bethel,  GUgal, 
and  Mizpah  ( 1  S  V^,  which  is  of  late  origin).  The 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  supreme  judges. 
A  judicial  decision  is  the  typical  instance  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  ( 1  K  S^^-^).  After  the  Captivity, 
since  the  Jews  were  now  a  subject  race,  the 
supreme  authority  for  the  decision  of  important 
cases  rested  with  an  alien  government ;  but  the 
transformation  of  the  nation  into  a  Church  led  to 
the  private  settlement  of  internal  aSairs  on  the 
advice  of  the  scribes.  The  development  of  the  syna- 
gogue may  have  given  shape  to  this  method,  the 
local  court  of  elders  settling  minor  cases.  The 
formation  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jems,  as  both  a  civil 
and  an  ecclesiastical  court  led  to  the  decision  there 
of  cases  affecting  Juda;a,  though  with  various 
powers  at  different  times,  the  Romans  recognizing 
the  legal  authority  of  this  court,  but  requiring 
cases  of  life  and  death  to  be  referred  to  the  procur- 
ator ( Jn  18^).  Otir  Lord  instructed  His  disciples  to 
avoid  litigation  and  to  settle  disputes  with  their 
brethren  privately,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  hj 
reference  to  the  Church  as  a  court  of  judgment  (Mt 
18").  St.  Paul  expostulated  with  the  Corinthians 
for  resorting  to  the  heathen  law  courts  on  account 
of  quarrels  among  themselves,  directing  them  to  ap- 
point their  own  judges  within  the  Church  ( 1  Co  6^'°). 

2.  The  decision  of  questions  of  perplexity  in 
early  times  was  determined  by  casting  lots,  with 
the  conviction  that  what  seemed  to  be  chance  with 
man  was  really  directed  by  God  (Pr  16^).  This 
method  was  employed  in  the  di\"ision  of  the  land 
(Jos  14^,  P),  and  in  the  cases  of  Achan  (Jos  7").  Saul 
(1  S  1021),  Saul  and  Jonathan  (14«).  The  Urim 
andThummim  and  the  ephod  seem  to  have  been  used 
for  castmg  lots  (Ex  28^  Nu  27^,  1  S  2S«).  This 
method  of  decision  was  missed  at  the  restoration. 
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but  its  recovery  anticipated  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7").  The 
prophets,  however,  did  not  encourage  it.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  inspiration  they  enjoyed,  the 
oracle  was  obtained  more  directly.  Thus,  unlike 
the  choice  of  Saul,  tlie  choice  of  David  was  made  by 
means  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  Samuel  ( 1  S  16^"^'). 
Kings  would  resort  to  jjrophets  for  advice  on 
questions  of  going  into  battle,  etc. ,  e.g.  the  case  of 
Ahab  and  .lelioshajjhat,  in  whicli  the  contrast 
between  the  lying  spirit  of  the  false  prophet  and 
the  true  spirit  oi  tlie  genuine  prophet  of  J"  is 
illustrated  ( 1  K  22^'^).  The  decision  of  the  prophet 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  divination,  witchcraft, 
dealings  with  familiar  spirits,  and  attempts  to 
consult  the  dead— dark  practices  which  are  severely 
condemned  (Dt  18""^-).  In  NT  the  lot  reappears, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  the  garments 
of  Jesus  among  the  Rom.  soldiers  (Mk  15^,  Lk  23**, 
Jn  19^),  but  also  in  a  solemn  decision  of  the 
Christians  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  successor  to 
Judas.  In  this  case,  however,  it  only  decides  be- 
tween two  men,  each  of  whom  has  been  chosen  after 
careful  investigation  has  proved  him  to  possess  the 
qualities  essential  to  apostleship,  and  then  with 

1)rayer  for  divine  guidance  (Ac  P^"'^).  Doubts  have 
)een  thrown  on  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  it  never  seems  to  have  been 
followed  in  subsequent  elections  of  church  officers 
in  the  apostolic  Churches. 

For  Valley  of  Decision  see  Jehoshaphat 
(Valley).  W.  F.  Adeney. 

DECK.— To  deck  (  =  Lat.  tegere,  Ger.  dechen, 
Eng.  thatch)  is  simply  'to  cover,'  hence  the  'deck' 
of  a  ship.  Tims  Gov.  has  (Hag  1") '  Ye  decke  youre 
selves,  but  ye  are  not  warme'  (Gen.,  AV,  and  KV 
'  Ye  clothe  you ').  In  this  sense  possibly  is  Pr  7^^ 
'  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry ' 
('n"]3i,,  LXX  riraKa,  Vulg.  intexui).  But  Luther  has 
'  Ich  habe  mein  Bette  schon  geschmiickct.  Wye.  '  I 
have  arayed,'  and  it  is  certain  that  by  1611  'deck' 
had  taken  on  the  sense  of  decorate,  no  doubt  through 
confusion  with  that  word,  Avith  which  it  has  no 
proper  connexion.  Thus  Pr.  Bk.  (1552)  Com. 
Service  (Keeling,  p.  191),  'when  a  man  hath  pre- 
pared a  rich  feast,  decked  his  table  with  all  kind 
of  provision,  so  that  there  lacketh  nothing  but  the 
guests  to  sit  down.'  In  this  sense  'deck 'is  used 
elsewhere  in  AV.  J.  Hastings. 

DECLARE,  DECLARATION.— The  oldest  mean- 
ing of  the  vb.  '  declare  '  is  to  make  clear  (de-clarus), 
e.xplain,  expound,  as  in  the  Title  of  Tylle's  ed.  of 
Tindale's  NT,  '  declaryng  many  harde  places  con- 
teyned  in  the  texte.'  So  perhaps  Dt  1'  (see  Driver). 
Elsewhere  in  AV  '  declare '  is  the  tr.  of  a  great 
number  of  different  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  but  its 
meaning  is  probably  never  more  precise  than  '  make 
known,'  as  Ps  50®  '  the  heavens  shall  d.  his  right- 
eousness,' Ac  17^  'Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  him  d.  I  unto  you  '  (RV  '  set  forth '),  Ro  l* 
'  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  .  ,  . 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  declaration  in  its  few  occurrences. 
Job  13",  Est  102  (RV  '  full  account '),  Sir  43«,  Lk  P 
(RV  '  narrative '),  2  Co  S^'  (RV  '  to  shew '). 

J.  Hastings. 

DECLINE.— In  AV  to  '  decline '  is  always  (except 
Ps  102"  109'-'^')  used  in  the  original  but  now  obsolete 
sense  of  'turn  aside.'  Thus,  Job  23"  'His  way 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined '  (RV  '  turned  not 
aside');  Ps  119*'  'yet  have  I  not  declined  from 
thy  law'  (RV  'swerved';  so  119»'>^);  Pr  7^  'Let 
not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways '  (so  RV).  In 
Ps  102"  '  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  de- 
clineth,'  and  109'^,  the  image  is  of  the  shadow 
which  lengthens  as  the  sun  goes  down,  tUl  at  last 
it  vanishes  into  night.      RV  adds  Jg  19*  '  until 


the  dav  declineth '  (see  AVm),  2  K  20"*  'It  is  a 
light  thing  for  tlie  shadow  to  decline  ten  steps ' 
(AV  'go  down'),  and  Jer  6*  'the  day  declineth' 
(AV  'goeth  away').  Tennyson  combines  both 
meanings  (Locksley  Hall,  1.  43) — 

'  HavinL'  known  mc,  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine.' 

J.  HA.ST1XGS. 

DEDAN,  ]-ri,  LXX  AaSdv,  ^(Uv  (in  Is,  Jer, 
Ezk,  AaiMv),  according  to  Gn  10',  a  son  of 
Raamah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gush.  In  Gn  25'  he 
is  named  along  with  Sheba,  as  in  Gn  10^  but  is 
represented,  not  as  a  Cushite,  but  as  a  Keturtean. 
Dedan  is  in  this  latter  passage  a  son  of  Jokshan, 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturali ;  but  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  I.  xv.  1)  he  was  the  son  of  Shuah 
(or  Sous),  another  of  Keturali's  sons.  The  Shuhites 
were  neighbours  of  tlie  Temanites  (Job  2")  in 
North -Western  Arabia.  There  are  traces  still  of 
the  ruins  of  a  city  Daidan  in  that  region,  and  the 
Saba>an  inscriptions  mention  the  Dedanites  as  a 
tribe  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Dedanites  are  represented  as  an  important 
commercial  people,  carrying  on  an  extensive  cara- 
van trade  with  Damascus  and  Tyre.  They  fre- 
quented the  highway  that  ran  through  tlie  Arabian 
desert  as  they  journeyed  northward  with  their 
wares,  and  when  driven  back  by  a  hostile  force 
they  Avere  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their 
southern  neighbours  of  Tema  (Is  2V^).  Accord- 
ing to  Jeremiah  (25-^)  they  formed  an  Arabian 
tribe  alongside  of  Tema  and  Buz,  and  were 
accustomed  on  their  business  journeys  to  pass 
through  the  land  of  Edom.  The  Dedanites  share 
in  the  judgments  which  fall  upon  the  Edomites 
and  upon  the  kings  of  Arabia.  In  all  these  pro- 
phetic passages,  as  in  tlie  OT  generally,  Arabia 
designates,  not  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  now 
known  by  that  name,  but  merely  the  northern 
part,  colonized  by  the  Ishmaelite  and  Keturaean 
descendants  of  Abraham.  In  Jer  25^  tlie  refer- 
ence to  Dedan  follows  immediately  upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  coast 
beyond  the  sea.  This  does  not  seem  to  require  the 
locating  of  Dedan  by  the  sea-coast.  The  connexion 
with  Tyre  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  such  an 
arrangement.  Besides,  the  order  in  which  the 
countries  and  peoples  are  named  in  w.'^-^  is 
evidently  in  a  broad  Avay  from  west  to  east,  with 
an  excursion  midway  northward  and  then  south- 
ward, from  Edom  to  Tyre  and  back  again  to 
Arabia.  In  Ezk  25"  Dedan  is  described  as  form- 
ing the  extreme  south  of  Edom,  as  Teman  repre- 
sents the  farthest  north.  This  may  only  mean 
that  the  countiy  of  the  Dedanites  constituted  the 
southern  frontier  of  Edom.  The  destruction  of  all 
Edom  is  described  as  a  desolation  extending  from 
Teman  to  Dedan.  In  Ezk  27-'*'  Dedan  is  spoken 
of  as  carrying  to  the  market  of  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  Tyre  precious  cloths  for  chariots  or 
saddle  cloths  for  riding.  From  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  this  passage,  it  is  evidently  to  be 
regarded  as  a  country  of  Northern  Arabia.  If  we 
accept  the  correction  of  some  of  the  ablest  modem 
critics  in  the  reading  of  v.**,  we  find  the  mention 
of  Dedan  preceded  by  a  reference  to  Southern 
Arabia  ;  while  v.-'  names  Arabia,  in  the  narrower 
acceptation  of  Northern  Arabia,  and  the  princes 
of  Kedar.  This  precisely  suits  the  local  ity  assigned 
in  other  passages  to  the  Ketuncan  Dedanites. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  over  the  only 
other  allusion  to  Dedau  in  the  OT,  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  referred.  In  Ezk  27'*  we  read : 
'  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  traffickers ;  many 
isles  were  the  mart  of  thine  hand  :  they  brought 
thee  in  exchange  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.'  The 
ivory  and  ebony  are  representea  as  tribute  due  to 
the  supreme  importance  of  Tyre  as  mistress  of  the 
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commercial  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Deilanites  of  Northern  Arabia  should  not  have  acted 
as  intermediaries  in  transjwrting  to  the  western 
markets  the  products  of  tlie  far  East.  But  the  men- 
tion of  the  isles  is  supposed  to  make  the  assumption 
of  a  Dedanite  people  on  the  sea  necessary.  The 
LXX  reads  Rhodians,  R  (^)  and  D  (i)  in  the  writing 
of  Heb.  being  easily  mistaken  for  one  another.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  has  all  the  api)earance  of  a 
correction  made  by  the  Gr.  translators,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  verse  refer  to  islands  and  islanders. 
But  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  given  in 
this  passage  seems  unfavourable  to  such  a  vie'w. 
The  list  of  those  who  brought  their  goods  to  the 
market  of  Tyre  begins  with  Tarshish  in  the  far 
West,  passing  on  to  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech  (Asia 
Minor  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea),  Togarmah 
CArmenia).  With  Dedan  there  is  clearly  a  fresh 
start  made,  whether  we  understand  it  of  Rhodes 
or  of  a  part  of  North-Westem  Arabia.  But  il 
in  v.i^  we  read  Edom  instead  of  Aram  (Syria), 
where  again  only  the  interchange  of  R  and  D  is 
required,  we  have  in  w.i''-'*  the  order  from  south 
to  north  (Edom,  Judah,  Damascus).  Seeing,  then, 
that  Dedan  lay  south  of  Edom,  it  would  form  the 
appropriate  starting-point  for  this  second  list. 

Thus  in  all  the  prophetic  passages  the  only 
theory  that  easily  and  naturally  fits  into  the  text 
is  that  which  places  Dedan  on  the  south  border  of 
Edom,  and  regards  the  Dedanites  as  a  Keturaean 
tribe,  occupying  a  position  alongside  of  other  allied 
tribes  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia.  The  only 
trace,  therefore,  that  we  have  of  a  Cushite  Dedan 
is  in  Gn  10^.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conjecture 
Avith  any  confidence  how  it  came  about  that  both 
Sheba  and  Dedan  should  be  names  recurring  in 
two  families  so  far  removed  from  one  another  as 
that  of  the  Cushite  Raamah  and  that  of  the 
Keturaean  Jokshan.  Possibly,  a  branch  of  the 
Keturtean  Dedanites  may  have  settled  among 
Cushites  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  while  retain- 
ing their  ancestral  name,  may  have  been  included 
in  the  genealogy  with  their  Cushite  neighbours. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  assume  that  the  same 
had  happened  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  Sheba. 

The  Dedan  of  the  Edomite  border  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phana  on  the 
east  of  Mount  Seir,  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  the 
ancient  Punon  or  Phunon,  at  Avhich  the  Israelites 
encamped  during  their  wanderings  (Nu  33^^*). 

LiTEEATCRE. — Bcsidcs  DiUmann  and  Delitzsch  on  Gn  and 
Is,  and  Davidson  on  Ezk,  see  Winer,  Real-worterhuch,'^  263  f., 
whose  article  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  Steiner 
(Scheukel,  BiMlerUxyn,  i.  .595  f.)  and  Kautzsch  (Riehm,  Hand- 
tdirterbuch,  266).    See  also  Hommel,  Ane.  Heh.  Trad.  239  f. 

J.  MACPHER.SOJf. 

DEDICATION.— The  idea  of  withdrawing  (|)er- 
sons,  places,  things)  from  a  common  and  setting 
apart  to  a  sacred  use,  which  seems  to  be  the 
original  connotation  of  the  important  Sem.  root 
Ehp,  is  embodied  in  various  expressions  of  EV, 
such  as  consecrate,  dedicate,  devote,  hallow  (holy, 
etc. ),  sanctify.  Of  the  first  two  Ave  may  say  that 
the  general  usage  is  to  apply  'consecrate'  and  'con- 
secration' to  the  setting  apart  of  persons,  and 
'  dedicate '  and  '  dedication '  to  the  setting  apart  of 
things.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  silver  being 
'dedicated  unto  J"'  {Jg  17^),  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  other  than  sacred  purposes,  of 
'  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  vessels 
of  brass  (n^nj) '  so  dedicated  or  set  apart  by  David 
(2  S  8i»- 11=:  iCh  18W- ",  1  K  7"=2  Ch  oM,  just  as  we 
read  of  the  dedication  of  a  bowl '  of  the  first  (quality) 
of  copper  (ne^nj)'  to  Baal-Lebanon  (CIS,  Tab.  iv.; 
cf.  Mesha's  inscription,  lines  17,  18,  ."d.t  ^h?  vessels 
of  J"  dedicated  to  Chemosh).  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  of  the  dedication  of  the  '  tent  of  meeting ' 
(Ex  29^,  EV  'sanctify'),  of  the  altar  of   burnt- 


offering  (Ex  29**),  and  of  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
niture (Ex  -Mfi"),  all  as  described  in  Lv  S'"*-.  In 
another  ref.  to  this  dedication  (so  EV,  but  RVm 
dedication-gift,  Nu  7**-*^)  we  first  meet  Avith  the 
nrjrr  Hdnukkah  (for  wh.  see  Dillmann  in  loco,  Jo. 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  1079,  bk.  iii.  p.  148  ff.,  and 
the  next  art.).  Other  dedication  ceremonies  in  OT 
are  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  related  in 
detail,  1 K8  (where  note  v.^  ijjn,  iveKalviaev,  EV  dedi- 
cate, but  V.**  BNp,'77/curei',  EV  hsdlow),  the  dedication 
of  tlie  second  temple  (Ezr  6i®-  ")  *  and  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh  12^).  The  last  passage  is  of  in- 
terest, moreover,  as  showing  that  the  completion 
of  buildings  of  a  more  secular  character  was  also 
the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory  service.  That  this 
holds  good,  even  of  a  private  house,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  Dt  20^.  For  much  curious  information 
on  this  practice  among  other  ancient  peoples,  and 
on  its  continuation  in  later  times,  see  Selden, 
op.  dt.  (cf.  CONSECKATIOX). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
DEDICATION,  The  Feast  of  the  [rk  iyKaipia  Jn 

10^,  6  £yKatvtfffi.bs  tov  OvffiacrrTjpiov  1  Mac  4^),  was 
instituted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (B.C.  164)  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  temple  and 
altar  after  they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ( 1  Mac  4°*).  It  was  to  be  '  kept  from 
year  to  year  by  the  space  of  eight  days  from  the 
five  ana  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Chislev' 
(about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice).  The  Feast 
of  the  Ded.  is  only  once  mentioned  in  NT  ( Jn  10^), 
and  in  this  passage  there  is  an  incidental  reference 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  apparently  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  Jesus  was  walking  under  cover 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  customs.  Westcott  thinks  that  the  title 
chosen  by  our  Lord  in  Jn  9*  may  refer  to  the 
lighting  of  lamps  at  this  feast,  no  less  than  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  illumi- 
nation was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Feast  of 
the  Ded.  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Feast  of 
Lights  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  7).  Josephus,  however, 
does  not  mention  the  illumination  in  private  houses, 
which  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  feast  from 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  Maimonides,  every  house  should  set 
up  at  least  one  light.  Those  who  did  honour  to  the 
command  should  set  up  a  light  for  each  person  in 
the  house,  and  those  who  did  more  honour  still 
should  begin  with  one  light  for  each  person,  and 
double  the  number  each  night  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Heb.  in  loc. ).  Another  school  directed  that  eight 
lights  should  be  used  on  the  first  night,  and  the 
number  diminished  by  one  each  night.  The 
feast  lasted  eight  days.  The  reference  in  2  Mac 
10**  seems  to  show  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  ordinances  of  this  feast 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  not  accidental, 
but  were  designed  from  the  first.  The  Feast  of 
Dedication,  however,  was  unlike  the  great  feasts, 
in  that  it  could  be  celebrated  anywhere  and 
did  not  reqnire  thp  worshipper  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  words  of  the  Jews  in  Jn  KP*  would  natur- 
ally be  suggested  by  the  direction  which  this  feast 
would  give  to  men's  thoughts.  The  hj'mn  which 
is  at  present  used  in  Jewish  synagogues  during 
its  continuance  records  the  successive  deliver- 
ances of  Israel,  and  contains  a  prayer  for  yet 
another.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

DEEM  was  once  in  freq.  use,  but  is  now  almost 
extinct.  Even  in  AV  it  occurs  but  twice.  Wis  13* 
'  deemed  either  fire  or  wind  or  the  swift  air,  or  the 

*  The  title  of  Ps  30  most  probahly  refers  to  the  dedication  by 
Judas  Maccabseus  (see  Baethgen  in  loco,  and  next  art.). 
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circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the 
lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the 
world  '  (Mniffav,  ItV  '  thought'),  and  Ac  27-"^  '  the 
shipmen  deemed  (virev6ovv)  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country,'  though  Wyclif  has  the  word  and 
its  cognates  often,  and  uses  it  with  fine  effect. 
Thus  1  Co  ll2»:»i-i«  'for  he  thatetith  and  drynkith 
unworthili  etith  and  drinkith  dome  to  hym,  not 
wiseli  demyngc  the  bodi  of  the  Lord.  And  if  we 
demeden  wiseli  us  silf  we  schulden  not  be  demed, 
but  while  we  ben  demed  of  the  Lord  we  ben  chas- 
tisid,  that  M'e  be  not  dampned  with  this  world.' 
RV  gives  'surmised'  for  'deemed'  in  Ac  21'^, 
but  'deemed'  for  'as'  in  Ezr  2«'',  Neh  7«* 
'therefore  were  they  deemed  polluted  and  put 
from  the  priesthood'  (Heb.  simply  'and  were 
polluted  from  the  priesthood').       J.  Hastings. 

DEEP. — The  adj.  is  used  fig.  in  the  sense  of 
'  profound '  Avitliout  any  thought  of  malevolence, 
as  Ps  92'  '  Thy  thouglits  are  very  deep ' ;  Ec  ?-* 
•that  which  is  far  off,  and  exceeding  deep'  (pa]i 
pan  'deep,  deep');  Is  29^'  'woe  unto  them  that 
seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord' 
(D'p'py^ri) ;  Dn  2^=^ '  He  reveal eth  the  deep  and  secret 
things ' ;  1  Co  21"  '  the  deep  things  of  God ' 
(Wyclif's  tr.  ;  Tind.  'the  bottome  of  Goddes 
secretes,'  so  Cranmer,  Geneva  (1557)  ;  but  Gen. 
1560  restored  '  the  deepe  things  of  God,'  and  so 
Bishops';  Rhem.  '  the  prof  oundi  ties  of  God').  Cf. 
Bacon,  Essays,  '  the  more  deepe  and  sober  sort  of 
Politique  persons.' 

'  Deep '  IS  a  common  subst.  in  Shaks.  and  others 
of  that  day,  and  is  often  used  figuratively,  as  Jul. 
CcES.  IV.  iii.  226— 

'  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk.' 

But  in  AV  where  '  the  deep '  is  not  the  sea,  it 
refers  to  the  waste  of  waters  (the  primitive  tchCm), 
or  to  the  bottomless  pit.  The  Heb.  words  are  Dinp 
tehdm,  as  Gn  P  '  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep '  (see  Cosmogony)  ;  n^is  zulAh,  Is  44^'',  and  n^«p 
rrdzulAh,  Job  4pi,  Ps  69"  107^\  or  nVii-p  mezdldh  (in 
the  plu.  'deeps'),  Neh  9",  Ps  88«.  The  Gr.  words 
are  A^vaaos  (see  Abyss),  ^dOos,  Lk  S'*,  2  Co  8- ;  and 
^uWs,  2Co  11-5. 

Deepness,  now  almost  replaced  by  'depth,'  is 
retained  from  Wye.  in  Mt  13'  '  they  nad  no  deep- 
ness of  earth  '  (RV  retains,  and  restores  '  deepness ' 
to  the  par.  passage  Mk  4',  which  Wye.  had  also  ; 
Tind.  has  '  depth '  in  both  places).    J.  HASTINGS. 

DEER.— See  Fallowdeer. 

DEFECTIYE.— Sir  49*  only,  and  the  meaning 
is  '  guilty  of  wrongdoing,'  '  All,  except  David  and 
Ezechias  and  Josias,  were  defective  :  for  they  for- 
sook the  law  of  the  Most  High '  (  irXtinixeKdav 
eir'kyififukrjaav,  lit.  'erred  an  error,'  i.e.  ace.  to  the 
Heb.  idiom  '  erred  greatly,'  RV  '  committed 
trespass.'  The  same  Gr.  is  found  in  LXX  Lv  5'^ 
Jos  7^  22^' 31).  Bissell  (in  loc.)  says  'were  de- 
fective' is  not  strong  enough.  Nor  is  it  now,  but 
in  older  Eng.  it  was  used  for  positive  transgres- 
sion or  wrongdoing,  as  Act  10  Henry  VIII.  1518, 
'  Persons  ...  so  founden  defective  or  trespassing 
in  any  of  the  said  statutes.'  '  Defect '  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  a  shortcoming  is  given  by  RV  in  1  Co  6^ 
{ijTT7]fia,  AV  after  Wye.  'fault,'  Gen.  'impatience,' 
RVm  '  loss ' :  see  Sauday-Headlam  on  Ro  IV). 

J.  Hastings. 

DEFENCED  is  used  in  AV  (only  of  cities)  where 
we  should  now  say  'fortified,'  the  Heb.  being 
either  the  vb.  [ns?]  bdzar  (Is  25^  271"  36i  37-'«, 
Ezk  21^)  'to  cut  off,  render  inaccessible,'  or  the 
subst.  lyap  mibhzdr  (Jer  1'*  4'  8"  34^,  always  with 
Ty  'ir,  city),  '  a  place  cut  off".'  RV  gives  '  itenced  ' 
in  Is  .36'  37*8  and  in  Jer  4'  34'' ;  Amer.  RV  has 
*  fortified  '  in  all  the  passages.         J.  Hastings. 


DEFER. — From  dut  apart,  and  ferre  to  carry,  to 
defer  is  properly  '  to  put  aside,'  and  this  meaning 
is  found  in  early  English.  Tl»e  mod.  meaning  is 
'  to  put  oft"  to  another  occasion,'  '  to  postpone  ' ; 
but  in  older  Eng.  the  word  was  loosely  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  put  of,'  '  delay,'  as  Dn  9''*  '  defer 
not,  for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  God'  (nnx^-'^iit  '  delay 
not,'  '  tarry  not,'  the  vb.  is  never  used  in  the  sense 
of  putting  off  to  another  occasion  ;  so  Gn  34", 
Ec  5") ;  Pr  131'-'  '  Hope  deferred  niaketh  the  heart 
sick '  (npf  j^p  '  drawn  out,'  '  protracted,'  cf.  Is  IS*- ' 
where  same  part  of  vb.  is  tr.  '  tall '  in  RV) ;  Is  48* 
'For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger* 
(^1{i><,  not  postpone  to  another  occasion,  but  delay 
so  as  not  to  vent  it  at  all  if  possible,  so  Pr  IQi'). 
Delay  is  the  meaning  also  in  Apocr.,  Jth  2''  (awk- 
puvu>),  Sir  43  (irap^\Kw),_18^  (/xelvu).  But  in  NT 
(Ac  24''-  only)  the  meaning  is  postpone  to  another 
occasion,  viz.  to  a  fuller  hearing ;  the  obsol.  con- 
struction is,  however,  employed  of  having  a  person 
as  the  object,  'Felix  .  .  .  deterred  them '  (dve^dXero 
aiiToijs).  Cf.  Rogers  (1642),  Naaman,  137,  '  If  it 
seem  goode  to  thy  wisdome  to  deferre  me.'  RV 
gives  'deferred'  for  '  prolonged'  Ezk  12"^-'^  (^5*9). 

J.  Hastings. 

DEFILEMENT.— See  Uncleanness. 

DEFY.— When  Goliath  'defied'  the  armies  of 
Israel,  it  is  probable  that  the  translators  of  AV 
understood  him  to  challenge  them  to  combat, 
though  the  Heb.  (^in)  means  to  taunt  or  scorn  (so 
1  S  n'"-  2»-  26-  8«- «  2  S  2P'  23»,  1  Ch  20^).  But  when 
Balaam  is  summoned  to  Balak's  camp  with  the 
words  (Nu  23^- »), 

'  Come,  curse  me  Jacob, 
And  come,  defj-  Israel,' 

it  is  manifest  that  'defy'  is  used  in  some  other 
and  now  obsol.  sense.  The  Heb.  (nyi)  means  to  be 
indignant,  then  express  indignation  against  one, 
denounce,  curse ;  and  that  is  the  meaning  the 
parallelism  would  require  (LXX  ^iriKardpaaai,  Vulg. 
detestare,  Luth.  schelten).  Now  '  defy '  (from  late 
Lat.  dis  -Jidare,  dis  -  trust)  primarily  means  to 
renounce  allegiance  or  affiance,  to  pronounce  all 
bonds  of  faith  and  fellowship  dissolved  (whence 
war  would  generally  follow,  and  so  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word).  Thus  Tindale's  tr.  of  I  Co 
12^  'no  man  speakynge  in  the  sprete  of  God  de- 
fieth  Jesus.'  This  is  probably  the  sense  in  which 
'  defy  '  should  be  taken  in  Nu,  since  it  is  Tindale's 
word ;  though  there  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  that 
is  closer  to  the  Greek,  viz.  '  despise,'  '  set  at 
nought,'  as  Olde  (1549),  Ei-asm.  Par.  Thess.  4,  '  I 
defie  all  thinges  in  comparison  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ';  and  a  rare  use  nearer  still,  viz.  'curse,' 
as  Hall  (1548),  Chron.  526,  'Thefaire  damoselles 
defied  that  dale  [at  Agincourt]  in  the  whiclie  thei 
had  lost  their  paramors.'  Geneva  and  Douay  have 
'  detest '  in  its  old  sense  of  '  denounce.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DEGREE. — Late  Lat.  degradus  {de  down,  gradus 
a  step)  gave  Fr.  dem%  whence  Eng.  '  degree.'  So 
a  'degree'  is  simply  a  step,  whether  up  or  down, 
and  esp.  one  of  a  fiight  of  steps,  or  the  rung  of  a 
ladder.     Thus  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  Rose,  485 — 

'  Into  that  gardyn,  wel  y-wroujfht, 

Who-so  that  me  coude  have  brought. 

By  laddre,  or  elles  by  degree, 

It  wolde  wel  have  lyked  me.' 
And  Shaks.  Jul.  Ccesar,  ll.  i.  26— 

'  But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  'degree'  in  AV  wherever 
it  occurs  in  the  plur.  :  the  ref.  being  either  to  the 
degrees  of  Ahaz^s  dial  (2  K  20*''"-  ""''-'•  ",  Is  388<"-, 
see  Dial)  or  to  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (Ps  120-134 
titles,   see  Psalms)  and  the  Heb.  nj-j^p  ma'dldh. 
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Bat  from  signifjTug  »  step  literally,  '  degree '  soon 
passed  to  express  also  a  st«p  in  rank,  whence  1  Ch 
15"  'their  brethren  of  the  second  d.*  (c';f?n,  lit. 
'the  seconds');  17"  'a  man  of  high  degree  (c^Kn 
^^XMO),  Ps  629  .  men  ^f  ^igh  d.'  (s^'k-i?)  ;  62*  '  men  of 
low  d.'  (c^K-';^),  Sir  IP  '  wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head 
of  him  that  is  of  low  d.'  {rax«»»6i :  so  Lk  1'^,  Ja  I'); 
1  Ti  3"  '  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon 
will  purchaise  to  themselves  a  good  d.'  {^adfiAt, 
lit.  '  step,'  RV  '  standing '). 

In  iMe  last  |>assag«  the  meaning^  is  quite  exceptional  in  the 
Eng.  as  in  the  Greek.  The  Eng.  word  is  Wyclif  s,  who  has  been 
followed  by  all  the  versions  except  RV.  It  is  simply  a  literal 
tr.  of  the  Yo^.  gradus,  itself  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Greek.  The  Gr. 
word  occurs  here  onlv  in  NT.  In  the  LXX  it  is  used  either  as 
tr.  of  maaldh  (2  K  iSPbix.  10  Wj.  li)  or  of  miphtdn  (1  S  55X  the 
former  being  the  'steps'  or  'degrees'  of  Ahaz's  dial,  the 
latter  the  '  threshold '  of  Dagon's  temple  :  it  ia  also  found  once 
in  Apocr.  (Sir  6*)  for  the  '  steps '  of  the  wise  man's  door.  See 
further  Humphrev's  note  in  foe  {Cami>.  Bible),  and  Hort, 
BeOetia  (1897),  p.  202.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEGREES,  SONGS  OF See  Psalms. 

DEHAITES    (AV    Dehavites,    mjp^    KSri    Kvn, 
Ezr  4^). — The  Dehaites  were  among  the  peoples 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar,  i.e.  probably  the 
Assyr.  king  Assurbanipal.    They  joined  \s-ith  their 
fellow-colonists  in  sending  the  letter  written  by 
Rehum  and  Shunshai  to  king  Artaxerxes,  to  com- 
plain of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (probably  about  447  B.C.). 
j     The    name    has  been  connected  with  that  of  a 
I     nomadic    Persian    tribe,   the  Adot,   mentioned  in 
I     Herod,  i.  125  (Rawlinson),  or  with  the  name  of  the 
city    Dn'-da,    mentioned    on    Assyrian    contract- 
tablets    (Fried.    Delitzsch) ;      but     according    to 
I     Schrader  these  identifications  are  very  doubtful. 
The  LXX  reads  AaiiaTot  (A),  but  in  B  the  text  runs 
j     2!owrwax«*ot   oJ   eUriv  'HXa>xa?M   (for  '  the  Shushan- 
chites,  the  Dehaites,  the   Elamites ' ;    cf .  Meyer, 
Judenihttm,  36).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

DEHORT.— Only  1  :Mac  9^  '  they  dehort«d  him, 

;  saying,  We  shall  never  be  able '  (dxo<rrp^0«) ;  and  in 
,  the  headings  of  some  chapters.  '  Dehort '  (fr.  Lat. 
I  dehortari)  is  the  opposite  of  '  exhort.'  '  "  Exhort " 
continues,  but  "  dehort,"  a  word  whose  place  "  dis- 
suade "  does  not  exactly  supply,  has  escaped  us '  * — 
Trench,  Eng.  Past  and  PresJ  179.  Ussher  (1656) 
in  Ann.  iv.  24  has  '  Exhorting  them  to  observe 
the  law  of  God  .  .  .  and  dehorting  them  the 
breach  of  that  law.'  J.  H.A.STIXGS. 

DELAIAH  (n;^,  in;^).— 1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  David  (1  Ch  3**,  AV 
Dalaiah).  2.  A  priest  and  leader  of  the  23d  course 
of  priests  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch  24»«).  3.  The 
son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  'princes'  or  officers 
of  state  at  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer  36^=»). 
4.  The  son  of  Mehetabel,  and  father  of  Shema- 
iah, who  was  associated  with  Xeh.  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jems.  (Neh  6^").  5.  The  head  of  the  children 
of  D.,  who  returned  with  Zerub.  from  Babvlon 
(Ezr  2«>=Xeh  7®).  The  name  in  1  Es  5^  is 
Dalan.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

DELECTABLE.— Is  44^  only,  'Their  d.  things 
shall  not  profit.'  AV  and  RV  retain  the  word  from 
GJeneva  Bible,  which  explains,  '  Whatsoever  they 
bestow  upon  their  idoles  to  make  them  to  seeme 
glorious.'  But  it  is  the  idols  themselves  that  are 
called  'the  d.  things'  (c'-:y:q  hamudhim),  which 
the  Bishops'  expressed  by  the  (too)  free  tr.  '  the 
carved  image  that  they  love  can  doe  no  good.' 
'Delectable,'  from  Lat.  delectabilis,  came  in 
through    old   Fr.,    whence    came    also    the  form 

*Yet  Ooif.  Eng.  Diet,  quotes  from  Cheyne,  Isaiah  O^SSX 
p.  XX,  'Isaiah  had  good  reason  ...  to  dehort  the  Jews  from 
an  Cg^tian  alliance.' 


'delitable,'  which  was  afterwards  spelt  'delight- 
able  '  by  a  mistaken  association  with  light ;  later 
forms  are  'delightsome'  and  'delightful.'  Only 
the  last  has  held  its  ground;  but  'delectable'  is 
remembered  by  Bunyan's  '  delectable  Mountains ' 
{Pil.  Prog.  p.  52) ;  ct.  Shaks.  Pich.  II.  Ii.  iii.  7— 
'  And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

DELICACY.— Trench  (&/ec«  Glossary,  p.  52  f.) 
says,  'In  the  same  way  as  self-indulgence  creeps 
over  us  by  unmarked  degrees,  so  there  creeps  over 
the  words  that  designate  it  a  subtle  change  ;  they 
come  to  contain  less  and  less  of  rebuke  and  blame ; 
the  thing  itself  being  tolerated,  nay  allowed,  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  words  which  express  it 
should  be  received  into  favour  too.  It  has  been 
thus  with  luxury  ;  it  has  been  thus  also  with  this 
whole  group  of  words.'  The  words  are  'delicacy,' 
'delicat« '  (adj.  and  subst.),  '  delicately,'  '  delicate- 
ness,'  '  delicious,'  '  deliciously,'  all  of  which  except 
'  delicious '  are  found  in  AV. 

Delicacy. — Rev  18^  '  the  merchants  of  the  earth 
are  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her 
delicacies'  (orp^vos  sing.,  RV  '  wantonness,'  RVm 
'  luxury ').  '  Delicacies '  is  Rhemish  tr. ,  after  Vulg. 
delicicE,  so  Wyclif;  but  Tind.  and  others  'pleasures.' 
Voluptuousness  is  the  oldest  meaning  of  '  delicacy' ; 
see  Delicate,  and  cf.  Chaucer,  Former  Age,  58 — 

'Jupiter  the  likerous,  [= lecherous] 
That  first  was  fader  of  delicacj-e.' 

Delicate. — The  adj.  has  two  meanings  in  AV. 
1.  Softly  nurtured,  as  Sus  ^  '  Now  Susanna  was  a 
very  d.  woman,  and  beauteous  to  behold'  (rpt-^epAs); 
Bar  4*  '  my  d.  ones '  (oi  rpwpepoi  ftov) ;  and  probably 
Dt  28«- »,  Is  47^  (aU  i:?,  LXX  Tpv<pep6s),  Jer  6^  '  a 
comely  and  d.  woman*  (njiyrn,  LXX  different  read- 
ing), and  Mic  1^^  {^^S.?,  L^X  rpixpepSs).  2.  Luxuri- 
ous, as  Wis  19^^  'they  asked  d.  meats'  (iMffnara 
rpv^^i,  RV  '  luxurious  dainties ') ;  Sir  29^ 
'  Better  is  the  life  of  a  poor  man  in  a  mean  cottage, 
than  d.  fare  in  another  man's  house'  {id^ff/iara 
Xafirpd,  RV  'sumptuous  fare);  and  Pr  19^*  RV 
'  delicate  living '  (^uj^g,  AV  '  delight ').  As  a  subst. 
delicates  occurs  Jer  51^  '  he  hath  filled  his  belly 
with  my  d.'  (d'ijx,  Amer.  RV  '  delicacies') ;  Sir  3<H* 
{dyaOd,  RV  'good  things'),  31»  {rpwfynfiaTa,  RV 
•  good  things ').  Cf.  Ps  141*  (Jen.  'let  mee  not  eate 
of  their  delicates'  (AV  'dainties');  W.  Brough 
(1650),  '  Hunger  cooks  all  meats  to  deUcates,'  which 
Herrick  seems  to  copy  (Country  Life),  'Hunger 
makes  coarse  meats  delicates.'  Delicately  means 
'  luxuriously '  in  the  foU.  passages  in  AV,  La  4* 
(n>l?)>  Pr  29^  '  he  that  d.  bringeth  up  his  servant 
from  a  child,  shaU  have  him  become  his  son  at  the 
length'  (pi9=' fondle,'  'indulge';  'delicately'  is 
Wyclif  s  tr.,  who,  following  Vulg.,  renders  '  who 
deucatli  fro  childlied  nnrshith  his  seruaunt,  after- 
ward shal  feelen  hym  vnobeisaunt,' V.  contumacem) ; 
Lk  7^  '  they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and 
live  delicately,  are  in  kings'  courts '  (rpv^,  as  LXX 
La  4^  and  at  2  P  2^=*  where  AV  '  riot,'  RV  '  revel '); 
1  Ti  5*  A Vm  '  she  that  liveth  delicately  (text  '  in 

{)leasure,'  Gr.  ^  0TraTaX&J<ra),  is  dead  while  she 
iveth ' ;  and  add  2  S  l^*  Ja  5'  RV.  But  in  Ad. 
Est  15*  (AVm  and  RV  'carrying  herself  d.,'  AV 
'daintily,'  Gr.  Tpvipepevoftai)  the  meaning  is  'as 
one  that  was  tender'  (Cov.),  that  is,  toeak;  and 
so  perhaps  1 S 15^  'Agag  came  tmto  him  delicately.' 

The  last  is  the  only  doubtful  passac^.  AY  took  'delicately' 
from  the  Bishops'  Bible ;  Cot.  *  tenderly,'  Gen.  '  pleasantl}'.' 
The  Bishops'  marg.  is  '  in  bc«des,'  and  BYm  '  cheerfully.'  llie 
LXX  gives  rfiutn ;  Yulg.  pingtti**initu,  et  tremem,  whence 
Douay  'very  tatte,  tremblu^';  Luther,  getrott  (confidentlj-) ; 
Ostervald,  gaietntnt.  The  possible  ways  of  taking  the  Heb. 
(nni:;)  are  given  by  Driver  {NoUt  on  Sam.  p.  99),  who  decides 
that  it  is  safest,  on  the  whole,  to  acquiesce  in  'delicately,' 
'  voluptuously. '  And,  undoubtedly,  voluptuously  or  luxuriously 
is  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  Heb.  (for  which  see  La  4^), 
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but  its  use  ill  this  place  is  not  very  apjiarent.  The  Eng. 
expression  '  dehcalely '  is  probably  meant  to  express  weakness 
and  fear  (as  Ad.  Est  153)  rather  than  pride  or  voluptuousness. 

Delicateness.— Only  Dt  28"  'the  tender  and 
delicate  Moinan  .  .  .  wliich  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  ujion  the  ground  for  d. 
(jJViinp)  and  tenderness,'  i.e.  not  'weakness,'  but 
' fineness.'  Deliciously  =  luxuriously,  Rev  18^" 'lived 
deliciously '  (ffrptividuj,  RV  'lived  wantonly').  Cf. 
Latimer,  li.  412,  '  I  am  more  inclined  to  feed  many 
grossly  and  necessarily,  than  a  few  deliciou.sly  and 
voluptuously'  ;  and  Lk  l(i'*  Tind.  '  a  certaine  rich 
man,  which  .  .  .  fared  deliciously  every  daye. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

DELIGHTSOME,  now  only  poet,  for  '  delightful,' 
was  once  good  prose,  and  occurs  in  Mai  3'^  '  ye  shall 
be  a  d.  land'  (i'^n  j'-ik).  Davies  (Bible  Enff.  p.  236) 
quotes  appositely  from  T.  Adams,  Work.<},  i.  273,  '  If 
tliis  gentJe  physic  make  thee  madder,  He  hath  a  dark 
chamber  to  put  thee  in — a  dungeon  is  more  light- 
some and  delightsome — the  grave.' 

J.  Hastings. 

DELILAH  (n^'^'^,  AaXetSd). — The  woman  who  be- 
trayed Samson  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
The  account  as  given  in  Jg  16  does  not  say  whether 
she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine ;  but  she  was 
doubtless  the  latter,  and  Sorek,  her  place  of  resid- 
ence, was  then  within  the  Philistine  territory. 
Samson  often  sought  her  society,  and  allowed  her 
to  gain  a  gi'eat  influence  over  him.  That  she  was 
his  wife  is  very  improbable,  notwithstanding  that 
that  is  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  and  other  patris- 
tic writers.    See  Samson.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

DELOS  ( A^Xos),  a  famous  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
has  played  a  part  in  history  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  its  tiny  size  and  rocky  unproductive  character. 
It  was  considered  to  have  been  anchored  by  Zeus  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  ordinary  earthquakes.  *  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
very  ancient  and  Avidely-spread  worship  of  Apollo, 
who,  with  his  twin  sister  Artemis,  was  said  to  have 
been  born  there ;  and  the  Gr.  peoples  flocked  from 
a  great  distance  to  the  annual  festival  on  the 
island,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo.  The  festival  of  the  Virgin 
-on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tenos  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  ancient  feast  of  Apollo.  D. , 
in  B.C.  478,  was  selected  as  tlie  meeting-place  of 
the  great  confederacy  of  Gr.  states  on  the  iEgean 
•coasts  and  islands  for  defence  against  the  Persians; 
but  after  a  time  Athens,  the  presiding  city  of  the 
confederacy,  became  also  its  centre.  The  Athenians 
treated  D.  as  a  rival  to  their  own  interests.  As 
Athens  became  great,  D.  lost  its  importance ;  but 
when  Athens  grew  weak,  D.  recovered.  During 
the  2nd  and  1st  cent.  B.C.  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  harbours  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  playing  the 
same  part  in  ancient  trade  that  the  island  of  Syra 
has  played  in  modern  commerce,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  Romans  after  B.C.  190  as  a  rival  to  the 
maritime  power  of  Rhodes.  It  was  a  nominally 
independent  state  under  Rom.  protection  from  B.c. 
197  to  167.  Then  it  was  pimished,  for  coquetting 
with  Macedonia,  with  the  loss  of  freedom  ;  it  was 
given  to  Athens,  and  its  natives  fled  and  settled  in 
Achaia ;  and  the  Delian  archons  came  to  an  end. 
The  island  was  repeopled  by  Athenian  colonists 
(kXtjpoOxoi),  along  with  many  Roman  settlers  ;  and 
henceforth  its  inscriptions  are  dated  by  the  Athenian 
archons  ;  and  it  was  always  considered  to  be  part 
of  the  Roman  province  Achaia  (which  see).  The 
earliest  trace  of  a  Roman  settler  in  D.  is  contained 
in  an  inscription  of  B.C.  250.  During  the  2nd  cent, 
it  became  the  largest  settlement  of  Roman  (or 

*  An  earthquake  at  D.  was  considered  a  specially  grave  ex- 
pression of  the  will  and  power  of  the  god ;  see  Heitxl.  vi.  98 ; 
Thucyd.  li.  8. 


Italian)  merchants  and  traders  in  the  Mediter. 
lands  ;  mainly  through  their  eflbrts  and  wealth  its 
rather  \)oot  harliour  was  greatly  improved ;  in  their 
interest  it  was  declared  a  free  port  by  the  Roman 
state  in  B.C.  166  in  order  to  strrke  a  t)low  at  their 
commercial  rivals,  the  merchants  of  Rliodes ;  and 
to  satisfy  them  their  other  commercial  rival 
Corinth  (which  see)  was  destroyed  utterly  by  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  146. 

Owing  to  its  great  importance  in  the  E.  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  D.  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  states 
to  which  the  Roman  government  addressed  letters 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  B.C.  138-137,  1  Mac  15i«-=* ; 
and  the  inscriptions  of  D.  form  the  best  commen- 
tary on  that  important  historical  document.  D. 
was  the  great  exchange  wliere  the  products  and 
the  slaves  of  all  the  states  of  the  E.  were  bought 
for  the  Italian  market,  and  most  of  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  1  Mac  occur  in  the 
Delian  documents.  The  strange  omission  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  1  Mac 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  by  coraijarison 
with  the  frequent  mention  of  them  at  Delos.  As 
Homolle  says,  'Among  the  Orientals  who  fre- 
quented D.,  the  Jews  doubtless  held  a  considerable 
place'  (Bulletin  de  Corresp.  HelUn.  viii.  1884,  p.  98) ; 
but,  as  the  inscriptions  are  to  a  large  extent  con- 
cerned with  religious  purposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
the  traces  of  their  presence.  A  decree  of  the  Delians 
confirming  the  immunity  of  the  Jews  from  military 
service  is  quoted  in  full  by  Jos.  (Ant.  xiv.  x.  14). 

A  frightful  calamity  brought  the  prosperity  of 
D,,  and  especialljr  of  the  Roman  settlers,  to  an  end. 
In  the  Mithridatic  war  Athens  took  part  with  the 
king,  while  D.,  where  the  Roman  settlers  were  so 
numerous,  naturally  remained  true  to  the  Roman 
interest.  After  maintaining  itself  for  a  short  time, 
D.  was  captured  in  B.C.  87  by  the  enemy ;  20,000 
Italians  were  massacred  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Cyclades ;  and,  when  the  Romans  re- 
covered it  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  found  it, 
as  Strabo  says,  deserted.  It  recovered  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  following  years ;  but  direct  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  E.  harbours  now  became 
more  common ;  Ostia  and  Puteoli  took  the  place 
of  D.  as  the  great  emporia  for  the  purchase  of  E. 
products  required  in  Italy,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire  D.  became  utterly  insignilicant. 

Literature. — The  excavations  conducted  at  Delos  for  many 
years  by  the  French  School  of  Athens  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
lij^ht  on  the  history  of  the  island.  An  excellent  summary  and 
estimate  of  their  earlier  results,  as  published  in  many  scattered 
works,  is  given  by  Jebb  in  Journal  of  llelUnic  Studies,  1880, 
pp.  7-62.  Since  "then  niimerous  articles  in  the  BvMetin  de 
Corresp.  HelUn.,  hy  Homolle,  S.  Reinach,  and  others,  have  added 
much  information,  especially  vi.  pp.  1-1C7,  vii.  pp.  103-126, 
329-373,  viii.  pp.  75-158,  xiv.  pp.  389-511,  xv.  pp.  113-168. 
See  also  Homolle,  Archives  de  i'Intenila)ice  Sarn'e  d  Delot ; 
Schoefter,  de  Deli  Insulce  rebxu.  "W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

DELUGE.— See  Flood. 

DEMAND. — Throughout  AV  '  demand '  is  simply 
to  ask,  as  Fr.  demander,  without  the  sense  of 
authority.  This  is  manifest  from  the  Heb.  and 
Gr.  words  so  tr'^,  which  have  all  this  simple  meaning. 
In  Introd.  to  Gen.  Bible  we  read,  '  Tlie  Catechisme, 
or  maner  to  teache  children  the  Christian  religion, 
wherein  the  minister  demandeth  che  question,  and 
the  childe  maketh  answer. '  See  Field,  ON  iii.  on 
Mt  2*.  As  a  subst.  d.  occurs  only  Dn  4"  with  the 
same  simple  meaning.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  v. 
859— 

'  And  of  th'  assege  (siege)  he  gan  hir  eek  bysechc, 
To  telle  him  what  was  hir  opinioun. 
Fro  that  demaunde  he  so  descendeth  doun 
To  asken  hir,  if  that  hir  straunge  thoughte 
The  Grekes  gyse,  and  werkes  that  the.v  wroughte.' 

Once  RV  introduces  d.  in  mod.  sense  (Neh  5^*)  for 
AV  'require'  (see  Ryle's  note).        J.  HASTINGS. 
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DEMAS  (Ai7/ioj,  possibly  an  abbrev.  of  Demetrius) 
is  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  fellow- 
labourer,  and  unites  witli  him  in  sending  salutations 
from  Rome  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon 
(Col  4'^  Philem  v.^).  In  the  2nd  Ep.  to  Timothy 
(4**')  he  is  described  as  having  forsaken  the  apostle 
when  he  was  awaiting  his  trial  before  Nero, 
because  he  'loved  this  present  world.'  Whether 
he  was  discouraged  by  the  hardships  of  the 
Christian  life,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of  some 
earthly  advantage,  and  whether  his  apostasy  was 
temporary  or  tinjil,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Tradition  leans  to  the  darker  view  of  his  character, 
and  classes  him  among  the  apostates  from  the  faith 
(Epiph.  Hcer.  51).  R.  M.  BoYD. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  surnamed  Zoxrqp,  '  Saviour,'  by 
the  Babylonians  in  latitude  for  the  removal  of 
their  satrap  Heraclides,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  (B.C.  175) 
to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  and  remained  there  during 
the  reign  of  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
When  the  Senate  several  times  refused  his  request 
to  be  recognized  as  the  king  of  Syria,  he  fled  from 
Rome,  ^vith  the  assistance  chiefly  of  the  historian 
Polybius(Polyb.  xxxi. ;  Justin,  xxxiv.  3).  Landing 
at  Tripolis,  he  was  joined  by  large  bodies  of  the 
people,  and  even  by  the  bodyguard  of  his  cousin, 
Antiochus  Eupator.  Eupator  was  soon  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  and  in  B.C.  162  D.  was  pro- 
claimed king  (1  Mac  7^~*,  2  Mac  14^-  ^  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  X.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvi.).  He  conciliated  Rome 
by  valuable  presents  (Polyb.  xxxi.  23),  and,  after 
interfering  in  the  afl'airs  of  Babylon  (App.  Syr.  47  ; 
Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  turned  his  attention  to  Judaea. 
Alcimus  (wli.  see)  was  established  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  the  Syrian  lordship  was  for  a  time 
completely  renewed.  In  the  seven  years  that 
followed,  D.  again  offended  the  Romans  by  putting 
a  supporter  of  his  own  in  the  place  of  Ariarathes  on 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  xlvii.),  whilst  his  tyranny  and  excesses 
alienated  his  own  people.  Alexander  Balas  (wh. 
see)  was  set  up  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria 
(B.C.  153) ;  and  he  and  D.  competed  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan  (1  Mac  lO^-^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  xill.  ii.  1-3).  The 
former,  offering  princely  rank  and  the  high  priest- 
hood, won  at  the  first  bid  ;  and  when  the  latter 
made  a  further  promise  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion and  investment  with  privilege  (1  Mac  ICP"^), 
the  people  '  gave  no  credence '  to  his  words,  which 
are  very  important  for  the  light  they  cast  upon  the 
nature  of  the  imposts  exacted  by  the  Sjnrian  kings. 
The  salt  tax,  the  king's  share  of  the  crops  and 
fruits,  the  poll-tax,  the  pressed  service,  with  a 
variety  of  other  burdens,  were  to  be  remitted,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  temple  to  be  met  from  the 
royal  revenue  (see  Mahaffy,  Emp.  of  Ptolemies, 
§  117).  With  the  help  of  the  Jews,  Balas  was  able 
to  recover  from  the  reverses  he  suffered  during  the 
two  years'  war  that  followed ;  and  in  B.C.  150  a 
decisive  engagement  took  place,  in  which  D.  dis- 
played the  utmost  personal  bravery,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mac  10*®-*';  Jos.  Ant.  XIII. 
ii.  4  ;  App.  Syr.  67  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5  ;  Justin,  xxxv.  1 ; 
Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  263  sq.). 

R.  W.  Mos-s. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  surnamed  NtKaVwp,  'Con- 
queror,' was  sent  by  his  father,  D.  Soter,  for  safety 
to  Cnidus  after  the  success  of  Balas  seemed  prob- 
able (Justin,  xxxv.  2).  For  several  years  he  re- 
mained in  exile  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  unpopularity 
of  Balas  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  landed  (B.C. 
147)  with  an  army  of  Cretan  mercenaries  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  entire  country  rallied  to  him 
except  Judaea,  where  Jonathan  stHl  supported 
Balas.  But  Ptolemy  Philometor  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  their  combined  forces  inflicted  a  fatal 


'  defeat  uixnx  Balas  (B.C.  145)  on  the  banks  of  the 
I  (Enoparas,  from  which  event  D.  derived  hi.s 
surname  (1  Mac  11"'^;  Jos.  Ant.  XUI.  iv.  8 ;  App. 
Syr.  67  ;  Liv.  Epit.  Hi. ).  Jonathan  now  set  him- 
self to  separate  Judtea  from  the  Syrian  Empire, 
and  besieged  the  citadel  in  Jerus.  ;  but  D.  per- 
suaded him  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  addition  of 
three  Samaritan  pro\'inces  to  Judiea,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  country  thus  enlarged  from 
tribute  (1  Mac  ll-*"^  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XUI.  iv.  9).  \yhen 
the  excesses  of  D.  had  estranged  his  subjects, 
Tryphon  (Diodotus),  a  former  general  of  Balas,  set 
up  the  latter's  son  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne ; 
but  D.  obtained  the  help  of  Jonathan  by  promising 
the  removal  of  the  Syrian  garrisons  from  Judtea, 
and  put  down  the  revolt  (1  Mac  ll^^*^;  Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  v.  2,  3).  On  Jonathan's  return  to  Judaea  the 
revolt  broke  out  again,  and  Tryphon  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch.  As  D.  failed  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  Jews,  they  now  took  the  side  of 
Tryphon,  and  drove  the  royal  forces  out  of  Coele- 
Syria  (1  Mac  IP'"*;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  5-11).  D. 
withdrew  from  the  S.  part  of  his  kingdom ;  but 
when  Tryphon,  who  had  secured  the  Syrian  crown 
for  himself,  attempted  to  reduce  Judaea,  Jonathan's 
brother  Simon  attached  himself  to  D.,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  formal  recognition  of  independ- 
ence (iMac  13***^;  Jos.  An^.  Xlll.  vi.  7).  Soon 
after  D.  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,   by    whom,   in    B.C.    138,   he   was  taken 

Jrisoner  (1  Mac  14^"^ :  though  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  11, 
ustin,  xxxW.  1,  and  App.  Syr.  67,  68,  arrange  the 
events  in  a  different  order,  and  support  B.C.  140  as 
the  date  of  the  disaster).  The  imprisonment  lasted 
for  ten  years,  at  the  close  of  which  D.  was  liberated 
by  the  Parthian  king,  who  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  D.  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  viii.  4 ;  Eus.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255).  D. 
recovered  the  kingdom  (B.C.  128),  and  at  once 
undertook  a  war  against  Ptolemy  Physkon  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  thereupon  claimed  the  Syrian 
crown  for  Alexander  Zabinas,  who  was  announced 
to  be  the  son  of  Balas  (Eus.  Chron.  i.  257),  or  of 
Sidetes  (Justin,  xxxix.  1).  D.  was  conquered  by 
Zabinas  at  Damascus,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  and 
thence  to  Tyre,  where  in  B.C.  125  he  was  murdered 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ix.  3),  possibly  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.). 

R.  W.  Moss. 
DEMETRIUS  III.  (surnamed  EOKaipos,  '  Pros- 
perous,' and  on  coins  Theos,  Soter,  Philometor, 
etc.)  was  a  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  grand- 
son of  D.  Nikator.  On  the  death  of  his  father  ciWl 
wars  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  two  of  his 
elder  brothers  lost  their  liv^es,  whilst  Philip,  the 
third,  secured  a  part  of  Syria,  and  D.  established 
himself  in  Cojle-Syria,  with  Damascus  as  his 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Cyprus  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  4).  In  Judaea,  too, 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Alexander  Jannaeus 
and  his  Pharisee  subjects.  The  latter  invited 
the  assistance  of  D.  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  5 ;  Wars, 
I.  iv.  4),  who  possibly  regarded  it  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  its  ancient 
limits  on  the  West  and  the  South.  He  entered  the 
country  with  a  large  army,  was  joined  by  the 
insurgent  Jews,  and  defeated  Jannaeus  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Shechem  (Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  xiv.  1  ;  Wars, 
I.  iv.  5).  But  the  desertion  of  the  Jews,  who  either 
pitied  the  plight  of  Jannaeus  (Jos.  Wars,  ib.)  or 
more  probably  feared  the  re-establishment  of 
Syrian  supremacy,  made  it  impossible  for  D.  to 
follow  up  the  victory,  and  he  withdrew  to  Beroea 
(Aleppo).  The  town  was  occupied  by  Philip,  who, 
when  besieged  by  Iiis  brother,  called  the  Parthians 
to  his  aid.  D.  was  in  turn  shut  up  closely  within 
his  encampment  and  starved  into  surrender.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Arsaces  IX.,  by  whom  he 
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was  detained  in  captivity  until  his  death  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  xiv.  3).  The  dates  of  the  reign  of  D. 
cannot  be  fixed  with  precision  ;  but  coins  of  his  are 
known,  dated  from  the  Seleucid  year  217  to  224, 
i.e.  approximately  from  B.C.  95  to  88  (Eckhel,  iii. 
245 ;  Uardner,  Catalogue  of  Gr.  Coins  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  101).  li.  W.  Moss. 

DEMETRIUS  {Ai}fii^f>ios). — Two  persons  of  the 
name  are  mentioned  in  NT— the  ringleader  in 
the  riot  at  Ephe.sus  (Ac  19^),  and  a  disciple 
commended  by  St.  John  (3  Jn  v.^^).  Both  of 
these  dwelt  either  in  Ephesus  or  its  vicinity, — 
the  very  name  is  redolent  of  Ephesian  surround- 
ings, and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  agitator  had  become  the  disciple  of 
good  report,  and  that,  therefore,  both  references 
are  to  the  same  man.  In  its  contracted  form  of 
Demas  this  is  also  the  name  of  one  who  has  an 
unhappy  notoriety  as  a  recreant,  'Demas  hath 
forsaken  me '  (2  Ti  41").  He  is  also  mentioned  in 
Col  4'*  and  Philem  v.^,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
St.  Paul  meant  to  imply  anything  like  utter 
apostasy.  W.  MuiR. 

DEMON,  DEVIL,  Gr.  dai/nuu,  or  Saifi6viov  (more 

frequently),  Heb.  to,  Syr.  I'^*,  Aram,  ^yw  (cf. 
Assyr.  iidu).     The  supposed  Heb.  root  is  [i^a]  '  to 

be  mighty,'  hence  '  to  rule,'  Arab.  jL:  (cf .  ti^  '  to 
treat  violently,  to  destroy').  Demoniac,  oai/xovi.- 
i^ofievot.  For  ' devil' (properly  Scd^oXos,  see  Satan) 
KV  rightly  substitutes  'demon'  wherever  the 
Greek  text  has  Sai/xoviov. 

Both  physical  and  moral  evil  may  be  regarded 
from  two  standpoints — (1)  As  existing  in  man 
physically  in  the  form  of  bodily  disease,  or  spiritu- 
ally as  moral  evil ;  (2)  as  having  a  source  outside 
man.  It  is  with  physical  and  moral  evil  in  the 
latter  aspect  that  we  are  now  dealing.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  both  in  pie-exilic  and  post-exilic  times 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  both  moral  and  physical  evil  were  attributed 
to  personal  agencies.  I'his  conception  of  personal 
evil  agencies,  that  aflected  man's  body  and  soul, 
exercised  a  profound  and  enduring  influence  over 
the  minds  or  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  played  a 
very  considerable  part  in  the  writings  oi  the 
Church  Fathers. 

In  tracing  this  conception  of  evil  spirits  influenc- 
ing man  to  its  primitive  sources,  we  shall  find  that 
it  has  its  springs  in  early  Semitic  ideas  which 
surrounded  the  Israelite  people  in  the  dawn  of 
their  history.  Baudissin  has  clearly  shown  how 
the  demonology  of  the  Groeco-Roman  period  of 
Judaism  emerged  out  of  the  earlier  polytheism. 
On  this  we  shadl  have  more  to  say  later  on.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  that  polytheism  was  itself 
the  outcome  of  the  principle  called  by  Tylor,  in  his 
well-known  work  Primitive  Culture,  by  the  name 
'animism.'  Even  early  mankind  instinctively 
sought  for  causes,  and  interpreted  the  forces  and 
other  manifestations  of  nature  as  personal,  i.e.  as 
emanating  from  beings  analogous  to  himself  (cf. 
Siebeck,  Lehrb.  d.  lleligionsphilusophie,  p.  58  ff.). 
Thus  primitive  man  dwelt  in  a  cosmic  society  of 
superhuman  agencies,  some  of  which  ministered  to 
his  well-being  and  others  to  his  injury.  At  the 
dawn  of  human  consciousness  man  found  himself 
confronted  by  forces  which  he  was  unable  to 
control,  and  which  exercised  a  baleful  or  destructive 
influence.  Hurricane,  lightning,  sunstroke,  plague, 
flood,  and  earthquake  were  ascribed  to  wrathful 

Sersonal  agencies,  whose  malignity  man  would  en- 
eavour  to  avert  or  appease. 

The  nomadic  Arabs  of  the  time  of  Mohammed 
believed  in    the   existence  of    hostile  powers  or 


Jinns,  who  were  held  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
lonely  spots,  and  Mohammed  himself  recognized 
their  existence  just  as  fully  as  his  heathen  con- 
temporaries did.  Various  names  were  given  to 
them,  viz.  GhUl,  'I/rit,  Si' Id,  'Aiaic ;  and  we  have 
likewise  feminine  names.  The  word  'Ifrit,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  '  One  thousand  and  one 
nights,'  is  also  found  in  the  Kordn  (Sur.  27.  39), 
and  according  to  Wellhausen  means,  like  the  Heb. 
'V)}']p,  '  hairy.' *  '  The  desert  is  full  of  these  spectral 
sliapes.  Whoever  spends  his  time  there  as  a 
traveller  must  steel  his  heart  against  them.  A 
child  of  the  desert  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  wolf  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  ghul.' 
On  tliis  subject  consult  W.  li.  Smith,  ES^,  p.  119  f. 

A.  The  Demonology  of  the  OT.— The  paral- 
lels which  we  find  in  OT  to  the  Jinn  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  Arabia  may  now  be  noted.  Isaiah, 
in  an  oracle  describing  the  doom  of  Edom,  por- 
trays a  scene  among  Edom's  ruined  fortresses, 
wlien  '  one  tv-^  (hairy  satyr)  shall  call  out  to  an- 
other, and  Lilith  (the  nifjht  hag)  shall  take  up  her 
abode '  (Is  34^'*).  This  Lilith  is  a  demon  of  feminine 
sex.  The  same  mythical  creature  meets  us  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  COT'u.  p.  311). 
In  one  of  the  magical  texts  cited  by  Hommel 
(Semiten,  p.  367)  occurs  the  line  (iv.  Rawl.  29,  No.  1, 
Rev.  23)— 

'  The  lilu,  the  lilat,  the  h.aiidmaid  of  LUu.' 

The  Babylonian  lildtu  or  lilitu  is  placed  in  this 
incantation  in  close  connexion  with  the  plague- 
demon  Namtar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  plague-demon  was  connected  in  the  iK)pular 
imagination  with  the  Semitic  -  Babylonian  word 
lildtu,  which  means  '  night,'  and  so  became  a 
word  of  terror,  denoting  the  night-demon,  who 
sucked  the  blood  of  her  sleeping  victims.  This 
grim  feminine  personality  became  a  subject  for 
later  Jewish  legends  (see  Sayce,  Hibbert  Led.  p. 
146),  which  multiplied  these  night-demons  (lUin). 

*  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  iii.  ('  Rcste  des  Arabischen  Heiden- 
thums '),  p.  135  ad  fin.    But  this  view  appears  to  me  somewhat 

i  o  SO' 

doubtful,   and   the  connexion  of  ^Ji^jAZ  withyCs  09?) 

'  dust,'  seems  more  probable.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  close 
connexion  between  the  Jinn  and  the  serpent  according  to 
Arabic  belief  (see  Noldeke,  Zeitschr.  fur  Vulkerpsychologxe  u. 
Sprachvrissenschaft,  vol.  i.  1860,  p.  412 ff.;  and  Raudissin,  Stud, 
zur  Semit.  Religiongesch.  i.  279 ff.).  we  might  coimoct  with  this 
the  curse  pronounced  on  the  serpent  in  On  3'*  '  Dust  thou  shalt 
eat "...  Winckler,  it  is  true,  regards  this  as  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  dishonour  or  disgrace,  and  conjpares  the  phrase  txkalu, 
ipra  in  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  (Altorient.  Fonch. 
iii.  271).  But  a  hint  which  we  obtain  from  Doughty's  Arabia 
Deserta  (i.  p.  136)  places  us  on  the  right  track  both  for  the 
explanation  of  the  word  'J/Ht  and  of  On  31*  '  Malignity  of  the 
soil  is  ascribed  to  jdn,  ground  demons,  ahl  el-ard,  or  earth-folk.' 
Malignant  demons  are  believed  to  inhabit  the  seven  stages  of 
the  under-world  {ib.  p.  259).  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  cite, 
as  an  Assyrian  illustration  of  On  3^*,  the  8th  line  m  the  Dejjcent 
of  IStar  to  Hades,  aSar  ipru  madu  bubusgunu  akatiunu  tifu,  '  a 
place  where  much  dust  is  their  sustenance,  mire  their  food.'  Mr. 
Buchanan  Gray  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  in  a  Utter  which 
he  kindly  sent  to  me  on  this  subject,  says,  '  I  have  looked  through 

the  article  in  the  Lisdn  el  'Arab  on  Si-,  and  can  find  nothing 

that  necessitates  giving  to  'T/reet  the  sense  "hairy."  I  daresay 
you  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  derivatives  of  the  root 

\jis.,  i_SjS.Z  (in  plu.)  denote  the  feathers  of  the  neck, 
or  the  mane,  or  the  front  hairs  of  a  horse.  In  the  line 
cited  by  Wellh.  from  Uudh.  227J0  ^  \si.Z  (plu.  of  ^^j&z)  •■ 
used  of  the  hair  of  women.    The  feminine  of  (^  r"^  **  "^.J^"^ ' 

whence,  according  to  Arabic  lexicographers,  C^^,  j^^  (f/rit), 
through  quiescence  of  the  yd,  and  subsequent  change  of  the 
i  into  C^.  This  is  all  the  connexion  with  hair  which  I  liave 
yet  been  able  to  find,  and  thus  there  seems  less  in  favour  of 
connecting  '  I/reet  with  hairiness,  than  of  your  attractive 
alternative  view  of  connecting  it  with  dust.'  In  the  new  ed. 
(1897)  of  Wellhausen's  liette,  see  pp.  16Hf.,  and  footnote  1, 
p  152. 
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See  Weber,  Syst.  der  altxynagog.  PeUdstin.  Theol.  p. 
246;  Eisenmenger,  EnttUcktes  Judenth.  ii.  p.  413  ff. 
Even  conservative  critics  like  Dillmann  and  Konig 
assign  Is  34  (together  with  35)  to  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  exile  ;  Cheyne,  indeed, 
would  regard  it  as  post-exilic  (Introd.  to  Isaiah, 
p.  205  ff. ).  In  the  case  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
13*-14**,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
clear  traces  of  direct  Babylonian  influence.  But 
the  date  of  authorship  of  these  passages  does  not 
determine  the  question  when  the  belief  in  demonic 
personalities  embodied  in  animal  shapes  first  be- 
came prevalent  in  Israel.  From  the  mention  of 
jackals,  ostriches,  wild  cats,  and  hyaenas  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cn'yjf  '  satyrs,'  both  in  34""^-  and 
its  parallel  13***-,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  demons 
were  held  to  reside  more  or  less  in  aU  these  animal 
denizens  of  the  mined  solitude.  From  Lv  17'  we  also 
learn  that  in  post-ex.  times  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  Dn*i-jf — a  practice  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curious  rite  respecting 
'Az&zel  C'lKja),  detailed  in  Lv  16**^-,  formed  an  in- 
tend part  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  clearly  shows  how  firmly  embedded 
in  popular  imagination  was  this  belief  in  evil 
powers  of  the  solitude.  'Az&zel  is  here  an  evil 
spirit,  and  stands  opposed  to  J".*    See  AZAZEL. 

The  belief  that  certain  animals  were  endowed 
with  demonic  powers,  somewhat  like  the  Arabic 
Jinn,  must  have  existed  in  comparatively  early 
pre-ex.  times,  since  Gn  3^"^,  containing  the  tempta- 
tion of  Eve  by  the  serpent,  belongs  to  the  earlier 
stratum  of  J.  We  might  compare  vrith  this  Nu 
22-^"**,  coming  from  the  same  documentary  source. 
But  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  ot  Eve  by 
the  serpent  there  is  no  hint  that  an  evil  spirit 
resided  in  the  serpent.  The  serpent  is  identified 
with  it,  and  we  have  no  suggestion  that  a  demon 
was  able  to  detach  itself  from  the  animal  and  pass 
into  something  else.  This  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. The  animal  was  itself  the  demonic  power, 
and  the  latter  is  not  abstracted  or  treated  as  a 
separable  personality. 

The  Jewish  exile,  covering  the  larger  part  of  the 
6th  cent.  RC  and  the  close  of  the  Tth,  wrought  a 
great  change.  It  is  probably  to  this  period  that 
we  owe  the  Heb.  word  to.  This  word,  occurring 
in  the  plural  form  D't?  in  Dt  32",  like  the  Aram. 
tn^yp,  is  probably  a  loan-word,  taken  from  the 
Assyro  -  Babylonian  (Hdu).  The  word  iidu  in 
Asi^Tr.  means  good  or  evil  genius,  represented  in 
the  monuments  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  bull.  The 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  OT  (Dt  32"  and  Ps  106*'). 
The  Song  of  Moses  (Dt  32)  in  its  present  form  can 
hardly  te  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  (Koenen).  Indeed,  its  retrospective  and 
didactic  character,  as  well  as  the  references  to 
Israel's  past  sins  of  idolatry,  would  point  quite  as 
well  to  the  6th  cent,  as  to*  the  Tth  for  the  date  of 
its  composition.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  held, 
with  considerable  probability,  to  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  pious  Jews  m  the  exile  period. 

Now,  magic  played  a  very  considerable  part  in 
Babylonian  religion.  Magic  rests  on  the  basis  of 
a  belief  in  e^-il  and  destructive  spirits,  to  whose 
baleful  influences  man  is  daily  exposed,  and  which 
can  be  counteracted  by  certain  incantations, 
whereby  the  countervailing  name  and  power  of  the 
higher  benoficent  gods  are  invoked.  As  Sayce  has 
clearly  shown  (Hibbcrt  Led.  p.  317),  magic  was 
closely  bound  up  with  medicine,  since  '  all  sickness 
was  ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession ;  the  demon 
had  been  eaten  with  the  food  and  drunk  with  the 

*  See  Schaliz,  A  Utett.  Theologie  4(1883).  p.  368;  and  also  Cheyne 
in  ZATW,  1805,  Heft  i.  p.  135 ff.  The  curioos  rite  of  sending 
forth  the  goat  for  'Az&zel  into  the  wilderness  (Lv  IfiO-  SS)  should 
be  compared  with  the  despatch  of  the  bird  into  the  fi^  in  the 
ceremony  respecting  leprosy  (146*). 


water,  or  breathed  in  with  the  air,  and  until  he 
could  be  expelled  there  was  no  chance  of  recovery ' 
(p.  310).  Specimens  of  these  magical  texts  may 
be  seen  in  the  translations  given  in  Appendix  3  of 
Sayce's  Hubert  Lectures.  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing specimen : — 

'  The  idagae  (nanUarX  the  fever  which  will  carry  the  people 
away. 

The  sickneas,  the  consmnpUon  which  will  troable  mankind. 

Harmful  to  Uie  flesh,  injurious  to  the  body. 

The  evil  incubus,  the  evil  alu,  the  evil  maxkwn. 

The  evil  man,  the  evil  eye,  the  evil  mouth,  the  evil  toogne . . . 

Against  my  body  never  may  they  come, 

ily  eye  never  may  U»ey  injure  .  .  . 

Into  my  house  never  may  they  enter, 

O  spirit  of  heaven  conjure,  O  spirit  of  earth  conjure.'  * 

A  comparison  of  this  vast  system  of  belief  in 
evil  spirits  and  in  incantations,  which  prevailed  in 
Babylonia,  with  the  later  Jewish  traditions  of 
demonology,  at  once  reveals  the  close  connexion 
between  the  two.  During  the  exile  these  Baby- 
lonian traditions  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
Je\%ish  world  of  ideas,  and  there  became  per- 
manently domiciled. 

But  while  "w  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
Bab.  adu,  its  signification  was  by  no  means  the 
same.  For  aryo  is  used  in  the  sense  of  deities  of 
the  heathen,  cthx  crhi^.  Now,  the  attitude  of 
ancient  Israel  towards  foreign  deities  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  periods  of  the  nation's  history. 
The  continued  declension  of  the  people  towards 
idolatry  in  the  pre-exUic  times  clearly  shows  that,  in 
the  popular  mind,  belief  in  the  power  as  well  as 
existence  of  foreign  deities  was  firmly  rooted. 
Many  OT  passages  clearly  indicate  this,  "Jg  6**  9**, 
Nu  21»  (cf.  Jer  48*  49^),  1  S  26i»,  Ru  1»  2"  (see 
Bandissin,  Stud.  ztirSemit.  Religionsgesch.  HeftL). 
In  other  words,  the  religion  of  Israel  in  early 
times  was  henotheism  rather  than  monotheism. 
In  fact,  monotheism  came  very  slowly  to  displace 
the  '  monarchic  polytheistic '  belief  of  primitive 
Israel.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 
do^vnwards,  the  '  other  gods '  are  called  '  no  gods,' 
'  emptiness,'  *  wind,'  '  vanity '  (or  '  breath '), 
'  corpses,'  and  '  dead ' ;  but  these  are  terms  whidi 
are  rather  selected  to  express  the  utter  powerless- 
ness  and  insufficiency  of  foreign  deities  in  com- 
parison with  the  supreme  might  of  J",  the  true 
living  Grod  of  Israel,  than  to  assert  their  absolute 
non-existence,  t 

Accordingly,  in  the  two  passages  Dt  32"  and 
Ps  106^,  the  word  zr^  '  demons '  is  used  to  describe 
the  subordinate  position,  as  compared  with  J",  of 
the  Moabite  deities,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  sacri- 
ficed in  the  time  of  Moses.  Bandissin  rightly 
observes  in  reference  to  Dt  32"  '  when  in  the  Song 
of  Moses  it  is  said  that  J"  alone  has  led  Israel, 
and  no  strange  god  ("v??  ^x)  was  \tith  Him,  we 
must  merely  understand  that  the  active  influence 
of  strange  gods  over  Israel  is  excluded,  but 
that  their  existence  was  rather  recognized  than 
denied.' 

The  use  of  c^?  in  these  two  passages  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  taken  by  Israel 
in  the  direction  of  demonology,  under  Babylonian 

*  See  nele,  BabfUm-Attifr-  Gtteh.  p.  548ff. ;  Hcnmnel,  Gt»A. 
BabgL  Auyr.  p.  SSStt.  The  subject  was  first  comprehensively 
dealt  wiUi  in  Lenormanfs  Chaldaan  Magie,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  latest  work  is  L.  W.  King^s  Bab.  Magie  and  Sorcery, 
Cuneiform.  Texts  fnm.  the  Koufunjik  CoOeetion*  in  B.M. 

t  Bandissin  {fb.  p.  72)  in  our  oinnion  ens  in  holding  that,  im 
all  passages  which  d^ribe  the  victorious  conflict  in  which  i" 
engages  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  we  have  merely  poetic 
personification  of  the  latter,  e.g.  Is  19i,  Jer  46».  The  hi^oj^e 
of  Ex  15U  '  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  J",  among  the  godb' 
(a'^K3,  ct  Ps  771**'- 105*  9©*,  in  which  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween God  and  the  deities  of  other  nations),  clearly  indicates 
that  $ojne  kind  of  existence  and  power,  however  sUgfat,  is 
assigned  to  the  latter.  That  the  terms  D'V'^g,  'Jii,  1^,  K^ 
Z'ri'Sc,  eta,  cannot  be  pressed  into  signifying  the  absolute 
deni^  of  existence,  is  recognized  by  Bandiasin  himself  (A. 
p.  lOlod^n.). 
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influence,  the  deities  of  foreign  nations  being 
relegated  to  this  subordinate  rank,  and  desig- 
nated by  this  term.  Elsewhere  in  OT  and  in  the 
literature  of  a  later  period,  we  find  the  deities  of 
the  heathen  identified  with  the  host  of  stars.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  apocalyptic  section 
in  Isaiah  (24-20),  which  is  placed  by  many  critics, 
with  good  reason,  in  the  Greek  period,  not  much 
earlier  than  the  Maccabsean  book  of  Daniel.  In 
Is  24'*'  we  read  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  J"  will  visit  the  host  of  the  height  in  the 
height,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth, 
andthey  shall  be  carried  away  captive  to  the  pit, 
and  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  the  moon  shall 
grow  pale,'  etc.  This  is  a  fresh  development  of 
the  old  pre-exilic  Heb.  conception  of  the  heavenly 
host  of  attendant  personal  powers  or  angels,  repre- 
sented as  stars.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  Micaiah's 
vision  (1  K  22^%  Deborah's  song  (Jg  5*-'^),  and 
embodied  in  the  name  nin^s  nin',  which  frequently 
recurs  in  prophetic  literature  (Am  5-'',  Is  1*  6^  etc.  ),* 
and  thence  passed  into  post-exilic  psalm  liturgv 
(Ps  103^^  148'^).  In  the  apocalyptic  passage  Is  24^1, 
the  host  of  the  height  are  tlie  heathen  deities 
identified  with  fallen  angels.  Here,  again,  the 
roots  of  the  conception  of  fallen  national  deities 
may  be  foiind  in  the  influences  of  the  exile  (cf. 
Is  461).  It,  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  signiflcance 
of  the  passage  Is  M^'^^- — 

'Oh  !  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  Lucifer  (Vj'n)  son  of 

the  dawn ! 
How  art  thou  hewn  down  to  earth  who  didst  lay  peoples  low  ! 
And  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart :  To  the  heavens  will  I  mount  up, 
Above  the  stars  of  God  will  I  set  my  throne  on  high "... 

B.  The  Demonology  of  later  Judaism.— 
During  the  Greek  period  the  conception  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  as  demons  became  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  its  development  was  no  doubt  largely 
helped  by  a  growing  tendency  to  assume  an  inter- 
mediate realm  of  Baifioves  (later  Saifibvia).  Its 
beginnings  may  be  traced  even  in  Hesiod,  who 
made  a  distinction  between  OeoL  and  daifxaves — the 
latter  being  good,  and  the  survivors  of  the  happy 
golden  race  whom  the  Olympic  gods  first  made. 
But  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Empedocles  widened  the 
gap  between  gods  and  demons.  The  gods  were 
powerful  and  good,  without  appetite  or  passion  ; 
the  demons,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  middle 
position  between  men  and  gods,  and  were  the 
ministers  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  These 
Balfioves  lived  long,  but  were  not  immortal  like  the 
gods.  They  had  passions  like  men,  and  there 
existed  varying  grades  among  them,  some  being 
beneficent  and  others  malignant.  It  was  the 
demons  who  communicated  dreams  and  oracles  to 
men,  and  inspired  them  towards  good  and  evil 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  pp.  66,  409  ff.).  Stoic 
theology  subsequently  adopted  into  its  system  this 
conception  of  an  intermediate  realm  of  Saifidvia, 
in  order  that  polytheism,  as  a  moral  power,  might 
be  rehabilitated.  This  finds  full  expression  in 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  in  such  writers  as  Plutarch, 
Apuleius,  and  Maximus  of  Tyre.  The  demons 
stand  between  men  and  gods,  and  all  the  elements 
of  mythology  that  were  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demons. 

Greek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonology.  Inter- 
mediate personal  agencies  became  interpolated 
between  the  absolute  transcendent  God  and  the 
phenomenal  world.  As  God  in  His  transcendence 
became  removed  from  participiitiou  in  the  material 

•  I  disagree,  however,  with  Smend  in  his  conclusion  that  this 
name  was  a  speciality  of  prophetic  literature,  borrowed,  as 
WcUhauscn  sug^gests,  from  Amos  (Lehrbuch  d.  AUtett.  Religion*- 
gesch.  p.  185  flf.).  The  origin  of  the  phrase  waa  undoubtedly 
much  more  primitive. 


world,  these  mediating  personalities  became  a  quasi- 
intellectual  necessity.  Accordingly,  tiie  LXX 
renders  o*'?'';'*?  in  Ps  95  [Heb.  96]'  by  Saifidvia,  and  so 
also  Dns*  in  Dt  32i^  Ps  105  [Heb.  106]  '■",  la  in  Is 
65",  and  dvv  in  Is  34".  Similarly,  in  the  Bk.  of 
Baruch  heathen  deities  are  called  daifiSfia  or  evil 
spirits.  The  Ethiopic  Bk.  of  Enoch  designates  the 
gods  Aganent,  'demons,'  while  in  the  proem  to  the 
Sibylline  books  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  called 
daifiovei  ol  iv  &5r].  It  should  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  both  in  the  Sibylline  books  and  in  the  Bk. 
of  PjUocIi  the  deities  are  regarded  as  evil  spirits. 
Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  came  more  directly 
and  completely  under  Greek  influence,  occupied  an 
exceptional  position.  He  treats  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  as  good  heavenly  powers,  identified  with 
stars,  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  Jewish-Alex- 
andrine conception.*  We  notice  again  in  To  6'**^* 
the  evil  spirit  Asmodaius  is  called  simply  daifjUiviov, 
and  in  3*-  ^^  irovrjpbv  8aifi6viov.  Similarly,  in  Josephns 
5ai/j.6viov  is  used  of  the  ghostly  evil  spirit. 

The  subject  of  Jewish  demonology  is  too  vast  to 
compress  into  the  compass  of  this  article.  We 
shall  therefore  cite  a  few  only  among  the  salient 
features  which  may  be  gathered  from  Weber's 
System  der  altsynagog.  Paldst.  Theol.  §  54. 

The  ordinary  word  for  '  devil '  in  later  Heb.  is 

^^.  Similarly,  in  the  PeshittA.  ]  >  [^  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  8ai/ji6viov  of  NT.f  Another  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Jews  was  J"p'??,  meaning '  destructive ' 
or  'injurious  ones'  (cf.  Pael  p'?;  'injure').  Thus 
the  Targ.  renders  d't^  in  Ps  106'"  bv  »<;pN5.  In 
fact,  the  irvevnara  dKddapra  (irovripd)  of  NT  is  merely 
a  rendering  of  iV'?  JT"  or  nxa-ti  'nn;  and  just  as 
pnn  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  to  express  this,  so 
also  in  NT  with  wevfiaTa. 

According  to  Jewish  conceptions,  Satan  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  demons.  From  BcrachCth  51rt 
we  learn  that  they  form  societies  or  bands  which 
lie  in  wait  for  men.  The  sick,  women  in  men- 
struation, bridegrooms  and  brides,  those  in  sorrow, 
and  even  disciples  (D'ojn  n'O^n),  are  liable  to  their 
assaults.  According  to  Pesachim  1126  the  nightly 
wanderer  is  specially  open  to  danger,  for  the  night 
season  until  cock-crow  is  the  time  wiien  demons 
walk  abroad.  They  surround  the  house,  and 
injure  those  who  fall  into  tlieir  hands.  More 
particularly,  they  destroy  children  who  during  the 
night  pass  outside  the  house.  As  soon  as  the 
cock  crows  this  power  ceases,  and  the  demons 
return  to  their  place  of  abode.  Also  there  are 
special  animals  which,  according  to  Jewish  belief, 
are  united  with  demons,  viz.  serpents,  asses,  bulls, 
mosquitos,  etc.  We  are  here  again  reminded  of 
the  Jinn  of  the  desert  in  primitive  as  well  as 
modern  Arabian  belief.^  '  Don't  remain  standing,' 
is  the  warning  of  Pesachim  1  I2b,  '  when  the  bull 
comes  from  the  meadow,  for  Satan  dances  between 
his  horns.'  God  alone  has  power  to  quell  the 
demons.  His  protection  is  always  bestowed  on 
the  congregation  when  the  priest  recites  the  IT??" 
of  Nu  6'''*,  an  expression  which,  according  to  Sifre 
12a,  bears  special  reference  to  evil  thoughts  and 
demons.  The  protection  is  attbrded  by  means  of 
the  guardian  angels  whom  Gotl  as.signs  to  His  pious 
followers.  BcrachOth  40rt  gives  the  advice  that 
covenant  salt  (Lv  2'^,  Nu  18'")  should  be  eaten  and 
drunk  at  every  meal  as  a  protection  against 
demons.     Certain  formulne  or  passages  from  Holy 

*  Philo  also  identifies  the  heroes  and  demons  of  Greek  specu- 
lation with  the  angels  of  Moses.  His  tendency  was  to  rationalize 
myth,  'In  souls  and  demons  and  angels  we  have,  it  is  true, 
different  names,  but,  in  conceiving  the  thing  represontwl  by 
them  all  to  be  one  and  the  same,  vou  will  set  aside  a  heavy 
bunlen,  viz.  superstition  '  (Conylicare  in  ,JQR,  Oct.  liSW,  p.  70). 

I  This  is  the  Syr.  equivalent  of  haifjuut  in  Lk  8**,  and  Itu/jLttm 
(Mt  1718  etc.),  and  TiV  (Lv  177,  u  1321  3414). 

t  Cf.  Mk  lis  h  iM-rii  Tir  flu/.-.... 
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Writ  M-ere  considered  specially  potent  against 
demons.  Berac/i.  51a  recommends  the  passage  from 
Zee  3-  '  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan,'  as  specially 
effective  against  the  Angel  of  Death.  Aboaa  Zara 
i'2b,  Fesavhim  ll2b,  warn  the  reader  against  drink- 
ing water  in  the  night,  for  he  runs  the  risk  of  death, 
or  of  the  demon  Shabriri,  who  can  make  men 
blind.  The  remedy  is  to  strike  the  water-jug  with 
the  lid,  and  say  to  oneself,  '  Thou  N.,  son  of  N., 
thy  mother  hath  warned  thee,  and  said.  Guard 
thyself  from  the  Shabriri,  beriri  riri,  iri,  ri,'  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  with  a  syllable  short  each 
time  being  a  potent  spell  to  drive  the  demon  away. 

We  shall  now  cite  an  interesting  illustrative 
passage  from  Josephus  (Ant.  viu.  iL  5),  which  is 
signiticant  because  it  shows  how  profoundly  the 
belief  in  demonologv  affected  even  the  most  culti- 
vated and  cosmopolitan  of  Jews.  In  his  account 
of  Solomon's  wisdom  *  we  are  informed  that '  God 
enabled  him  to  learn  that  skill  which  expels 
demons,'  and  that  Solomon  composed  such  in- 
cantations as  alle^-iate  distempers.  '  And  he  left 
behind  him  the  mode  of  using  exorcism  by  which 
they  drive  away  demons  so  that  they  never  return. 
And  this  method  is  prevalent  unto  this  day,  for  I 
have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country,  whose 
name  was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  de- 
moniacal in  the  presence  of  Vespasian.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  the  cure  was  as  follows : — He  put  a  ring 
that  had  a  root,  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned 
by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after 
which  he  drew  the  demon  out  through  his  nostrils  ; 
and  when  the  man  fell  down  at  once,  he  adjured 
him  (the  demon)  to  return  unto  him  no  more, 
making  stUl  mention  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the 
incantations  which  he  composed.'  Another  passage 
shows  that  Josephus  considered  demons  to  be  the 
spirits  of  departed  wicked  men  (BJ  vn.  vL  3). 

Passing  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Jewish 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  age  preceding  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  we  observe  that  according  to  the 
Book  of  Enoch  the  demons  are  lost  angels.  They 
assail  men's  bodies,  cause  convulsions,  and  in  other 
ways  vex  and  oppress  mankind  (ch.  15) ;  and  this 
war  of  the  demons  on  men  will  continue  until  the 
day  of  consummation — the  great  judgment  (16), 
wlien  they  will  receive  dire  chastisement. t  In  19^ 
we  learn  that  evil  spirits  in  various  shapes  shall 
corrupt  men,  and  lead  them  astray  to  sacrifice  to 
demons  as  if  to  gods  until  the  great  judgment  day. 
In  53^  we  read  of  the  iron  chains  prepared  for  the 
angelic  hosts  who  are  hurled  down  into  the  abyss 
of  condemnation  (cf.  2  P  2*.  Eev  20^*  ^). 

In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patr-iarcTis  {test. 
Reuben)  we  are  informed  that  there  are  seven  evil 
spirits  sent  out  from  Beliar  against  mankind,  ^-iz. 
those  of  life,  seeing,  hearing,  smell,  talking,  taste, 
and  the  procreative  impulses.  Another  CTOup  of 
seven  is  mentioned,  viz.  of  fornication,  gluttony, 
combativeness,  flattery,  pride,  falsehood,  injustice. 

C.  The  Demonology  of  the  New  Testament. 
— This  is  in  all  its  broad  characteristics  the  demon- 
ology  of  the  contemporary  Judaism  stripped  of  its 
cruder  and  exaggerated  features.  Evil  demons  or 
unclean  demons,  Satfiopia  (ni?'),  ■rreCfiara  dicddapra  or 
xomjpd  (|Tr?  \'^pn),  hover  about  the  world,  and  these 
are  under  subjection  to  Satan  (dfoc^"  "^^  Sainopiur), 

*  Respecting  Solomon  as  a  nucleus  of  later  l^end,  see  Stade, 
Gegeh.  p.  309  ff.,  and  the  Arabic  story  of  Bilkis  (given  in  the 
Chrestomathy  of  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar). 

i  Conybeare.  in  quoting  this,  app<«itely  cites  the  cry  of  the 
demons  to  Jesus,  '  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  htfcrt 
our  fi'm*?'  I  desire  here  to  express  my  obligations  to  this 
writer,  whose  interesting  articles  on  the  '  Demonology  of  the 
Xew  Testament '  (JQB,  July  and  October  1896)  contain  much 
valuable  information.  They  are  occasionally  mariced,  however, 
by  a  certain  tendency  to  accentuate  unduly  some  of  the  details 
of  the  ST  narrative.  Note,  for  example,  his  rendering  of 
ssi'mri  as  'fell  bodily'  in  Ac  10**,  whereas  it  has  no  more 
physical  significance  than   in  Eurip.  Androm.  1012,     ru  fu»m 
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Mt  9"  12**,  Mk  3*-',  Lk  11".  The  demon  was  said 
to  enter  (diripxevOai)  into  a  man  somewhat  as 
though  it  were  a  physical  entity,  and  similarly  was 
said  to  pass  out  (e^ipxeadai),  or  was  forcibly  expelled 
by  some  superior  power  who  had  authority  to  cast 
out  (iK^iXKetp)  demons.  The  demons  may  pass  into 
other  animals,  e.^.  into  the  Gadarene  swine.  A 
man  possessed  with  a  devil  was  said  to  have  or 
hold  a  demon  (txei  6<ufi6vu»),  or  to  be  a  demoniac 
(daifiotni;6furot,  cf.  the  Arabic  mejniin,  said  of  a 
man  possessed  by  a  Jinn,  Doughtj-,  i.  p.  259). 
Mt  (4=**  17")  also  employs  the  verb  a-eXrp'idj^effdai,  '  to 
be  a  lunatic,'  as  though  it  expressed  something 
distinct  from  S<ufu»i^ea0ai  (4**).  In  Mk  \^  5'  the 
phrase  used  is  (Bjrdpvnroi)  iv  rretz/iart  6xadapnr(p,  where 
the  preposition  h>  means  '  in  the  power  or  under  the 
influence  of ' ;  cf.  Winer,  §  xlviii.  (Eng.  ed.  p.  483a). 
Luke  also  uses  ivcrxKfladai  of  demon  possession  (6"). 

The  manifestations  of  demoniac  possession  are 
very  varied  in  NT.  In  the  case  of  the  Gadarene 
he  IS  compelled  to  dwell  among  the  tombs,  which 
are  associated  with  solitude  and  uncleanness.  As 
water  is  connected  with  purity  and  cleansing, 
the  demons  have  a  preference  for  waterless  spots. 
Demons  are,  however,  chiefly  associated  with 
abnormal  forms  of  human  life,  especially  disease. 
Dumbness  (Lk  9®,  Mk  9^'),  deafness  and  liumbnesB 
(Mk  9*),  blindness  and  deafness  combined  ( Mt  12**), 
and  epilepsy  (Mk  1^  9^,  Lk  9**),  are  the  man! 
festations  of  demoniac  influence.  Of  all  the 
sj-noptic  evangelists,  Luke  is  the  most  power- 
fully impressed  with  this  conception.  Even  high 
fever  is  attributed  to  demoniac  agency,  as  we  can 
clearly  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
Peters  mother-in-law,  Jesus  stood  over  her  and 
rebuked  the  fever  which  possessed  her  (Lk  4'*-'*, 
cf.  13^*).  It  is  to  be  not^,  however,  that  in  this 
Gospel  a  saying  of  our  Lord  is  reported  which 
expressly  distinguishes  between  ordinary  cures  and 
expulsion  of  demons,  (k^Ww  Sai/iSna  xal  idveis 
ArorreXQ  (Lk  13**).  The  demons,  moreover,  were 
able  to  speak,  and  exercised  mastery  over  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  human  subject.  Thus  in  one  case, 
as  the  demon  came  forth,  it  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
( Mk  r*).  It  was  possible  for  many  demons  to  possess 
a  human  being  at  the  same  time.  Sevendemons  were 
cast  out  fromSlary  Magdalene  by  Jesus(Lk  8"-),  while 
the  Gadarene  demoniac  was  possessed  by  a  legion. 

As  regards  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  bj 
Jesus,  we  observe  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  His 
own  personality.  The  power  which  He  wielded  in 
His  person  is  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  moral  and  physical  anarchy.  Faith 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  exorcist  should 
accomplish  his  task  (Mt  W^""*),  and  this  was  aided 
by  prayer  (Mk  9*).  Faith  was  sometimes  required 
on  the  part  of  near  relatives,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
father  of  the  epileptic  patient  (Mk  9^-'^),  in  order 
that  the  cure  might  be  efl'ected.  In  these  circum- 
stances Jesus  relied  upon  a  simple  direct  command 
addressed  to  the  demon,  'Thou  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  out  of  him'  (Mk  9^),  or 
'  be  muzzled  and  depart'  (Mk  1*).  'He  cast  out 
spirits  with  a  word,  and  healed  all  who  were  sick.' 
He  Himself  declared  that  He  did  this  bv  the 
finger  or  spirit  of  God  (Lk  11»,  Mt  12»).  I'here 
was  no  use  of  magic  formulae.  In  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  had  l^en  bound  by  Satan  for  eighteen 

fears,  He  merely  laid  His  hand  upon  her  (Lk  I3^*>. 
n  Mt  12"-^  He  appears  to  place  His  own  expulsions 
of  demons  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those 
worked  by  Jewish  exorcists ;  but  here  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  there  is  irony  latent  in  the 
Juestion,  '  By  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ? ' 
t  is  asked  by  way  of  argument  rather  than  direct 
statement,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  special . 
belief  and  standpoint  held  by  His  Jewish  opponents. 
This  power  of    delivering    men    from    unclean 
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Rpirits  Jesus  beaueathed  to  His  disciples  (Mt  10'). 
TJiey  eflected  their  cures  simply  by  nnming  the 
name  of  Jesus  (Mk  16",  Ac  3").  This  belief  in  the 
powerful  eHicacy  of  the  name  comes  from  a  hoary 
Semitic  past  (see  Sayce's  Hibbert  Led.  pit.  302-3U7). 
It  should  be  remembered  that  name  meant  to  an 
ancient  Semite  personal  power  and  existence,  and 
hence  involved  to  those  who  invoked  the  name  of 
Jesus  belief  in  the  actual  presence  and  might  of 
the  divine  Saviour  of  niankmd. 

13efore  passing  from  tlie  subject  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  in  tlieir  relation  to  demonology,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  (1)  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  reports  of  chroniclers  whose  minds  ivere 
necessarily  coloured  by  the  prevailing  beliefs  of  the 
age,  psychic  and  cosmic ;  (2)  that  the  properly 
demoniac  element  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  In  %*^  KF  the  language  employed 
by  the  Jews  is  quoted,  while  in  6^"  Judas  is  called 
8id^o\oi  and  not  8aifi6yiov. 

iit.  Paul,  however,  shared  the  conceptions  of  his 
contemporaries  resnecting  devils.  Several  passages 
may  be  cited  in  illustration.  In  the  lirst  place, 
the  much  disputed  passage  1  Co  10^*-^"  points,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  conclu.sion  adopted  by  Baudissin, 
and  more  recently  by  Everling  {Die  Paulinische 
Anqelologie  u.  Ddmonologie,  p.  27  H. ),  that  St.  Paul 
had  borrowed  from  Alexandrian  Judaism  the  belief 
that  the  offerings  to  heathen  deities  were  ofierings 
to  demons  (cf.  above  the  demonology  of  the  Bk. 
of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  books).  In  1  Co  1(F 
Paul  argues,  '  But  I  say,  that  the  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not 
to  God :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
communion  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils.'  He  is  pleading 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  partake  of  the  heathen 
sacrilicial  offerings.  He  quotes  the  two  examples 
of  the  Christian  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Jewish 
sacrifice.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  real  com- 
munion between  the  participator  and  the  object  of 
worship.  The  statement  in  8^  '  We  know  that 
no  idol  is  anything  in  the  world,'  does  not  involve 
any  inconsistency.  For  St.  Paul  the  gods  as  such 
are  creatures  of  the  imagination  ;  yet  he  does  not 
hold  that  nothing  at  all  exists  behind  the  image- 
worship  of  the  heathen,  but  that  demons  lurk 
there  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  that  partici- 
pators in  heathen  feasts  are  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  their  evil  influence  (so  Holsten).*  Moreover, 
Everling  {ib.  p.  3311".)  has  shown  with  considerable 
probability  that  the  reference  in  the  obscure 
phrase  1  Co  IP"  'for  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  jwwer  over  her  head  on  account  of  the 
angels '  is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  tlie  inter- 
course of  the  fallen  angels  with  the  daughters  of 
men.  Book  of  Enoch  (ch.  6)  and  other  citations 
from  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
56^^  in  Charles'  ed.,  and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (test.  Reuben  5),  show  the  im- 
portant place  held  by  this  tradition  in  the  litera- 
ture that  preceded  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 

It  would  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
trace  the  development  of  demonology  in  post- 
apostolic  Christian  writers.  The  elaborate  demon- 
ology of  Origen  is  portrayed  in  Conybeare's  inter- 
esting article  (JQR,  Oct.  1896),  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  enormous  range  of  this  belief  in 
all  its  varieties,  and  the  extent  to  wliich  it  pene- 
trated into  poi)ular  belief  and  practice  from  the 
hoary  antiquity  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
magic  down  to'^the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
beyond,  is  a  fact  of  which  this  modem  age  of 

*  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Reyschlap  in  his  Profrramme, 
*  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  rcpird  the  tfods  of  the  heathen  as  demons  ? ' 
and  he  is  followed  by  Marcus  Dods  (Hx/tonitor,  .March  1895, 
p.  237  ff.)-  But  on  the  subject  of  Denionolotry  in  the  NT,  and 
the  belief  of  Jesus  in  a  personal  devil,  nc^vschlatf  is  an  unsafe 
gruide,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  my  article  Satan. 


scientific  discovery  is  but  dimly  conscious.  Readers 
of  Dowiihty'ti  Arabin iJesertn,  however,  soon  become 
aware  how  fervently  the  modern  Arab  of  the  desert 
believes  in  the  Jdii  (see  especially  vol.  ii,  p.  188  ff.). 
Monumental  evidence  presents  a  vast  array  of 
examples.  A  consideraole  mass  of  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions could  be  cited,  if  space  jtermitted,  con- 
sisting of  nothing  else  than  conjurations,  charms, 
or  spells.  See,  for  example,  the  transcription  and 
translation  by  Jos.  Wolilstein,  in  Zcitschr.  fur 
Assijriologie,  April  1894,  of  Aramaic  inscriptions 
on  clay  vessels  preserved  in  tlie  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  No.  2416  (consisting  of  nearly  100  lines) ; 
also  in  Dec.  1893,  No.  2422  (of  44  lines).  See  also 
the  interesting  Greek  form  in  Deis.smann,  Bibel- 
studien,  p.  26 ff.,  and  cf.  art.  EXORCISM.  Resiiect- 
ing  modern  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  and 
exorcism  it  is  ditUcult  to  speak  witii  certainty, 
though  some  examples  appear  well  authenticated. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  given  by  the  mi.ssionary  Waldmeier  of  his 
ten  years'  labour  in  Abyssinia,  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Waldmeier,  pp.  64-66.  Though  the  shadows 
of  such  beliefs  have  been  slowly  passing  away  from 
Western  Europe,  the  gloom  still  invests  a  large 
portion  of  the  world,  and  fills  the  hearts  of  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-men  with  anguish  and  terror. 
Like  our  first  parents,  we  behold 

'  all  the  eastern  side 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms.' 

Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 

DEMOPHON  (AriiJ.o<pu}v,  2  Mac  12^),  a  Syrian  com- 
mandant in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  Eupator. 
According  to  the  author  of  2  Mac,  after  terms  of 
peace  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  first  time 
between  Judas  Maccabseus  and  Lysias  (see  Absa- 
lom IN  Apocr.),  some  of  the  provincial  com- 
mandants, and  Demophon  among  them,  continued 
to  act  in  a  hostile  manner  towards  the  Jews. 

H.  A.  White. 

DEN  (3^x  the  lurking-place  of  wild  beasts.  Job 
37*;  ^T40  a  cave  where  robbers  hide,  Jer  7";  •tj-TJ'? 
in  Jg  6^  is  perhaps  [but  see  Moore,  ad  loc]  a  deep 
valley  or  water-course.  In  NT  <rjn)\aiof). — The 
lions  den  into  which  Daniel  was  cast  ( Dn  6^  etc. ) 
was  doubtless  that  in  which  the  king's  lions  were 
kept,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  known  to  prevail 
at  Oriental  courts.  Layard  {Nin.  and  Bab.)  shows 
that  these  beasts  were  used  for  purposes  of  sport 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  A  royal  lion  hunt  is 
depicted  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  palace  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal  (B.C.  885-860)  discovered  at  Nimroud, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  seal  of  Darius  has 
also  been  found,  on  which  the  king  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  lion  rampant. 

G.  Walker. 

DENARIUS.— See  Money. 

DENOUNCE.— In  AV  Dt  30^*  only,  '  I  d.  unto 
you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish'  (Win,  tr** 
'  I  profess '  26*).  I'his  is  the  orig.  meaning  of  the 
word  (fr.  Lat.  denuntiare,  'to  give  olliclal  inti- 
mation'). So  Peacock  (1449),  'The  Euangelie  of 
God  .  .  .  which  to  alle  men  oughte  be  denouncid  ' ; 
and  2  Th  31"  Wye.  (1380)  'we  denounceden  this 
thing  to  you,  that  if  ony  man  wole  not  worche : 
netlier  ete  he'  (after  vulg.  hoc  dcnunciabamus 
vobis).  J.  Hastings. 

DENY.— In  the  sense  of  'refuse,'  deny  (Lat. 
de-negarc,  'say  no,'  'refuse')  is  not  yet  obsolete. 
Examples  in  AV  are  1  K  2'"  '  I  ask  one  petition  of 
thee,  deny  me  not '  (';9-nx  'Z'i'W'^t}  '  turn  not  away 
my  face ' ;  in  v.'"  the  same  phrase  is  twice  tr''  in 
AV  'say  not  nay,'  RV  'deny  not';  cf.  Lk  12-'') ;  1  K 
20^  Pr  30^  'two  things  have  I  reciuired  (RV 
'asked')  of  thee  ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die' 
(both  yj!?).     But  we  cannot  now  say  '  deny  to  do ' 


DEPART 


DESCRY 
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a  thing,  as  Wis  12"  ' the  true  God,  'uhom  befoie 
they  denied  to  know'  {rfpyoOrro  eiStyai,\ulff.  negabant 
se  nosse,  KV  '  refused  to  know,'  RVm  '  denied  that 
they  knew  ') ;  so  16**  '  the  ungodly  that  denied  to 
know  thee '  ;  and  I  Mac  5  '«*^"»«  '  He  destroyeth 
Ephron  for  denying  hiui  to  pass  through  it.'  Cf. 
Shaks.  Winter's  Tale,  V.  ii.  128 :  '  You  denied  to 
fight  M'ith  me  this  otlier  day,  because  I  was  no 
gentleman  bom '  ;  and  Knox,  ffistorie,  88,  '  the 
Lord  tlray  .  .  .  plainely  denyed  to  charge  again.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
DEPART. — The  earliest  meaning  of  'depart'  is 
'divide  into  parts '  {dis-partire),  as  Maundeville,  xi. 
43  :  '  The  yerde  of  Moyses,  with  the  whilk  he  de- 
partid  the  Keed  See.'  Then  to  'distribute,'  as  Jn 
19^  Gen.  '  They  departed  my  rayment  among 
them.'  Next  came  '  sejiarate,'  which  occurs  once 
(intrans.)  in  AV,  Ac  15*  'they  departed  asunder 
one  from  the  other '  (irox<^piiOftat,  KV  '  parted 
asunder').  This  is  the  meaning  (but  trans.)  of 
'depart'  in  the  Pr.  Bk.,  'till  death  us  depart,' 
which  was  retained  from  1519  till  1662,  w^hen 
'  depart '  was  changed  into  '  do  part.'  Cf.  Bu  1" 
Cov.  '  death  onely  shal  depart©  us.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
DEPUTY,  the  rendering  once  (1  K  22")  of  3^, 
elsewhere  in  OT  of  3r:=.  The  latter  was  a  gover- 
nor subordinate  to  the  satrap  (which  see),  and  is 
mentioned  under  both  the  Assyr.  and  the  Chald. 
governments  (2  K  18-»*,  Ezk  23«- »),  although  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  better  defined  under  the 
Persian  rule  ( Est  8®  9^,  cf.  Behist.  Inscr.  col.  iii. 
par.  3,  §  4 ;  par.  9,  §  2).  The  deputies  who  were 
set  over  the  lesser  districts  and  cities  within  the 
satrap's  province  occupied  a  position  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  authority  (Rawlinson,  Ane. 
Mon.  iv.  416 ;  cf.  Xen.  Hell.  iiL  1.  §  10-12 ;  iv.  1. 

§!)• 

In  XT  'deputy '  is  AY  tr.  in  Ac  13'  IS**  19»  of 
ifff&raTos,  which  is  more  accurately  rendered  in 
RV  '  proconsul '  (which  see).  G.  Wat.kkk. 

DERBE  {Aep3-n,  ethnic  Aep/Sowi,  Ac  20*,  but 
Aep3vT~ns  in  Strabo,  p.  569,  and  Cicero,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  73)  was  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  main  road 
from  Iconium  (or  Lystra),  S.E.  to  Laranda.  Of  its 
early  history  nothing  is  recorded.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  Lycaonia  that  was  added  to  Cappadocia  as 
an  'eleventh  Strategia'  by  the  Romans  (prob.  in 
B.C.  65) ;  but,  under  the  weak  rule  of  the  Cappadocian 
kings,  it  was  seized  by  a  native  ruler,  Antipater 
(called  'the  robber'  by  Strabo,  p.  569,  which  merely 
shows  that  he  opposed  the  Rom.  policy  ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia,  conquered  Derbe  and  Laranda,  and  at 
his  death  in  B.C.  25  they  passed  with  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  were  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia,  and  supplied  soldiers  to  the  Rom.  legions 
{OIL  iii.  2709,  2818).  In  A.D.  37  or  41  Laranda 
was  probably  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of 
Antiochus,  and  the  coins  of  king  Antiochus 
mentioning  the  Lycaones  must  have  been  stnick 
there  ;  hence  from  41  to  72  Derbe  became  the  fron- 
tier city  of  the  Rom.  pro\ince,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  Claudio- Derbe.  Soon  after,  it 
was  ^-isited  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  14*),  who,  having  here 
reached  the  extremity  of  Rom.  territory,  now 
turned  back  and  retraced  his  former  steps  to 
Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  and  Perga.  Nothing 
La  said  in  Ac  about  any  suflerings  of  St.  Paul  at 
D.,  ni»r  is  it  mentioned  among  the  places  (like 
AntiiM  h,  Iconium,  and  Lystra)  where  he  had 
!  2  Ti  3^*).  On  his  second  journey,  coming 
ilicia  (doubtless  through  the  'Cilician 
„..;..  ,  St.  Paul  passed  through  D.  to  Lystra,  etc., 
aad  on  his  third  journey  he  took  the  same  rout« 
(ace   to  those  who  maintain   the   'S.   Galatian' 

ew,  though  most  scholars  consider  that  on  this 


occasion  he  went  northward  from  the  'Gates' 
through  Cappadocia  towards  N.  Galatia).  Gaius 
of  D.  was  one  of  the  delegation  which  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  charge  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Pauline  Churches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Jeros.  (Ac  20*).  According 
to  the  text  of  Codex  Bezce,  Gaius  is  styled  Aov^pim; 
this  is  the  ethnic  derived  from  Doubra,  doubtless 
a  local  pronunciation  of  the  name  (which  may  be 
compared  with  Seiblia  or  Silbion  or  Soublaion).  A 
third  form,  Ai^^itia,  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus 
Byzant.  as  meaning  'juniper'  in  the  Lycaonian 
tongue  (cf.  Ac  14").  \  ery  little  is  recorcled  of  D. 
in  NT  ;  it  is  rarely  mentioned  in  general  history ; 
and  in  Christian  liistory  it  hardly  reappears  until 
A.D.  381,  when  its  bishop,  Daphnus,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

The  site  of  D.,  after  many  diverse  conjectures, 
was  placed  by  Prof.  Sterrett  at  Zosta  or  Losta; 
though  the  evidence  is  still  not  perfect,  yet  general 
considerations  point  conclusively  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  especially  to  a  large  mound  called 
Gudelissin,  evidently  in  great  part  artificial,  from 
which  protrude  numerous  remains  of  a  city,  about 
three  miles  N.W.  of  Zosta.  The  buildings  that 
remain  above  ground  at  Gudelissin  are  all  of  the 
Byzantine  period  ;  but  the  mound  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  antiquity,  as  one  of  those  sites  where 
city  has  been  built  over  city,  until  a  hill  is  formed 
(like  the  'mounds  of  Semiramis'  at  Tyana  and 
Zela,  Strab.  pp.  537,  559).  The  statement  of 
Stephanus  Byzant.,  that  Derbe  was  a  fortress 
and  harbour  (Xt.uijy)  of  Isauria  is  erroneous;  and 
the  proposed  change  of  test  (Xi/vi})  has  no 
authority. 

LiTERATrRB  about  Derbe  begins  with  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expe- 
dition in  Aria  Minor,  pp.  22-30;  Losta  was  \isited  br  SLM. 
Radet  and  P^is,  who,  however,  wrongly  identified  it  with 
Lystra,  BuUetin  de  Correspond.  Hellenique,  1886,  pp  509-512. 
The  reasons  for  the  identiflcatioo  of  D  witii  Zosta  are  stated 
by  Bamsay,  Hilt.  Gtog.  of  Aria  Minor,  p.  336  1,  and  more 
definitely  (after  a  visit  to  the  place)  in  Cnurch  in  Rom.  Emp. 
pp.  64-58;  St.  Paul  the  Trac.  pp.  110  ff.,  178  «f.    See  Galatu. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

DERISION. — ^With  one  exception,  all  instances 
of  the  phrase  '  have  in  derision  '  repre.sent  a  simple 
verb :  either  ini  laagh,  '  mock,'  Ps  2*  59*,  Ezk 
233"- ;  p-y  sahak  '  laugh  at,'  Job  30^ ;  p^v  heliz, 
'  deride ' ;  or  fivimipli'td,  1  Es  l'^  (RV  '  mocked '). 
The  exception  is  Wis  5*  '  This  was  he  whom  we 
had  sometimes  in  derision '  {&r  iaxoitlr,  rore  els 
yeXura,  Vulg.  hahuitnus  in  derisum). 

J.  Hastixgs. 

DESCRIBE.— In  Jos  18^  •- » «^  »  '  to  describe '  is 
to  map  out,  or  di\-ide  into  lots,  as  Jos  18*  '  Ye  shall 
therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and 
bring  the  dascription  hither  to  me,  that  I  may 
cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.' 
This  is  Coverdale's  tr.,  from  Yulg.  describere  (in 
Jos  18*-  «•  *•  w«,  in  *  diviserunt,  scribentes).  In  Jg  8" 
the  same  Heb.  (205  '  write ')  is  again  tr.  '  describe ' 
(Vulg.  describere),  but  the  meaning  is  '  write  a  list 
of.'  In  this  passage  the  LXX  gives  ypd^u,  the  word 
used  in  Ro  10*  •  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law'  (RV  'writeth  that,'  etc.); 
while  in  4*  '  describeth  the  blessedness '  the  vb.  is 
Xeyw  (RV  '  pronounceth  blessing  upon  '). 

Besides  Jos  18*  (above),  where  there  is  no  corresp. 
Heb.,  description  occurs  only  1  Es  5®  with  the 
meaning  of  '  list '  :  the  description  of  'the  kindred  ' 
(rip  7e«'*ji:7j  ypa^s,  i.e.  the  genealogy). 

^.  Hastings. 

DESCRY. — 'Describe' and  'descry' are  both  from 
Lat.  describere,  the  former  immediately,  the  latter 
through  the  old  Fr.  descrire.  And  in  earlier  Eng. 
their  meanings  were  often  very  close,  to  '  descry' 
being  to  'reveal,'even  as  late  as  Milton,  C<M»tM,141— 

*  And  to  ttie  tell-tale  Snn  descry 
Oar  OQDcealed  scdramity.' 
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But  Milton  uses  the  word  also  in  tlie  sense  of  re- 
connoitre, as  Par.  Lost,  vi.  530 — 

'  And  Bcouti)  each  coast  light-armed  scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe.' 

This  is  tlie  meaning  of  '  descry '  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  only  .Ig  l-^  '  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent 
to  descry  Bethel '  {n'n;i,  RV  '  sent  to  spy  out '). 

J.  Hastings. 
DESERT.— See  Wildeuness. 

DESIRE.—'  To  desire,'  says  Trench  (Se,l.  Gloss. 
56),  '  is  only  to  look  forward  with  longing  now  : 
the  word  has  lost  the  sense  of  regret  or  looking 
b(tck  upon  the  lost  but  still  loved.  This  it  once 
possessed  in  common  with  dcsiderium&nddesiderare, 
from  which  more  remotely,  and  disirer,  from  which 
more  immediately,  we  derive  it.'  And  he  quotes  as 
an  example  2  Ch  21=*  '  and  [Jehoram]  cleparteil 
without  being  desired.'  Now  this  sense  of  '  desire ' 
is  certainly  found,  as  Berners  (1533),  '  Of  the  death 
of  suche  an  entierly  desyred  hu-sbande '  ;  Jer. 
Taylor,  '  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and 
desired  when  she  dies.'  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
2  Ch  21="  is  an  example.  The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  he  went 
[or  walked]  without  desire'  (n-jDn  »i'?3  Ti^n  ;  LXX  koI 
iiropevOrj  ovk  iv  iiralftf) ;  Vulg.  Ambulnvitque  nan 
recte,  whence  Gov.  '  and  walked  not  well '),  and  the 
tr.  of  AV  is  taken  from  Gen.  Bible,  which  has  '  and 
lived  without  being  desired,'  with  the  gloss  '  he  was 
not  regarded,  but  deposed  for  his  wickedness.'* 

J.  Hastings. 

DESOLATE. — An  example  of  the  primary  mean- 
ing {de-solus,  alone)  '  left  alone,'  *  solitary,'  is  Ad. 
Est  14*  '  help  me,  d.  woman,  which  have  no  helper 
but  thee  '  ;  and  an  example  of  the  obsolete  constr. 
with  '  of,'  is  Bar  2-*  '  the  whole  land  shall  be  d.  of 
inhabitants '  (RV  *  d.  without  inh.  ').  So  1  Ti  5^ 
Wye.  '  sche  that  is  a  widewe  verili,  and  desolate ' ; 
and  Ru  1'  Gov.  '  the  woman  reraayned  desolate  of 
both  hir  sonnes  and  hir  huszbande.'  For  Desolation 
see  Abomination  of  Desolation. 

J.  Hastings. 

DESPITE  is  now  only  a  prep.,  though  as  a 
subst.  it  is  still  used  in  poetry.  The  subst. 
(  = 'contempt'  actively  shown,  'dishonour,'  from 
Lat.  despicere,  to  look  down  on)  occurs  Ezk 
25®  '  rejoiced  in  heart  with  all  thy  despite  against 
the  land  of  Israel '  (b'sj?  ^px(^-'?j?,  RV  'with  all  the 
d.  of  thy  soul ')  ;  and  He  10^  '  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace'  {iw^pla-at ;  'doith  dispit' 
is  Wyclif's  word;  Tin.,  Gov.,  Gran.,  Gen.  'doth 
dishonour';  Rhem.  '  hath  done  contumelie').  Cf. 
Jer.  Taylor,  '  Liberality  .  .  .  consists  in  the  de- 
spite and  neglect  of  money.'  As  a  vb.  'd.' occurs 
in  Pref.  to  AV,  'The  Romanists  .  .  .  did  no 
lesse  then  despite  the  spirit  of  grace,'  that  is, 
'  treated  Avith  contempt.'  Despiteful  is  found  Ezk 
25'*  'a  d.  heart,'  36*  '  d.  minds';  Sir  3Fi  'give 
him  no  d.  words '  (X6yov  dveiSicrfxov,  RV  '  a  word  of 
reproach ')  ;  and  Ro  1**  (vppia-Tal,  RV  '  insolent '). 
Despitefully,  1  Mac  9^  'used  them  d.'  (^u^irai^ov 
airroh);  Mt  o^'*,  Lk  6"^  'which  d.  use  you'  {eTrrj- 
pecifw)  ;  Ac  14*  '  to  use  them  d.'  (v^plaai  airro(/s,  RV 
'  to  entreat  them  shamefully ').  Despitefulness, 
Wis  2'"  '  Let  us  examine  him  with  d.  and  torture ' 
(ij^pei,  Vulg.  contumelia,  RV  'outrage').  Here, 
and  in  the  passages  where  'despitefully'  occurs, 
the  idea  is  cruelty  more  tlian  contempt ;  but  the 
meaning  of  '  spite,'  '  spiteful ness,'  is  never  present 
in  these  words.  In  Est  1^*  Gov.,  'thus  shall  there 
aryse  despytefulness  and  wrath  ynough,' d.=  con- 
tempt, as  AV  and  RV.  J.  Hastings. 

DESTRUCTION  dnjtj).— See  Abaddon. 

DETERMINATE.— Only  Ac  2^  'the  d.  counsel 
*  Tliis  is  the  sense  in  which  the  passage  is  taken  by  Oj/^f.  Heb. 
Lex.  {».v.  man),  '  he  lived  as  no  one  desired.' 


and  foreknowledge  of  God'  {Ctpiatiivoi,  fr.  opi^w,  to 
mark  a  boundary,  fix,  api)oint.  Tlie  closest 
parallel  is  Lk  22-*^  '  tlie  Son  of  man  indeed  gocth, 
as  it  hath  been  determined '  RV,  Gr.  Ktirb.  t6 
ihpifffi^vov).  '  Determinate'  is  Tindale's  word,  whom 
all  the  VSS  follow  ;  but  Wyclif  has  the  form  we 
should  now  employ  'determyned.'  Gliaucer  has 
'determinat'  in  the  same  sense,  as  A-itrolabe,  I. 
xxi.  7  :  '  sterres  lixes,  with  liir  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes determinat '  ;  and  cf.  Shaks.  Twdfth  Night, 
II.  i.  10  :  '  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extrava- 
gancy.' Determination,  Zeph  3*  'my  d.  is  to 
gather  the  nations'  (a?/?,  lit.  'judgement,'  as 
RVm)  ;  2  Es  10'*  '  if  thou  slialt  acknowledge  the 
d.  of  God  to  be  just'  {terminus,  lit,  'end,'  RV 
'  decree  '  ;  cf.  Ja  5'^  '  ye  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord,' tAos).  Determine  was  common  about  1611 
in  the  sense  of  'end,'  '  tenninate' ;  but  in  AV  only 
the  derived  meanings  are  found,  fix,  decide,  resolve. 
In  AV  Pref.  the  obsolete  construction  with  '  of '  is 
used  :  '  For  as  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulity,  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  evident ;  .so  to  determine 
of  sucli  things  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hatli  left  (even 
in  the  iudgement  of  the  judicious)  questionable,  can 
be  no  less  than  presumption.'  J.  Hastings. 

DETESTABLE    THINGS.— The  tr°  in  AV  and 

RV  of  c'^i|D¥'  in  Jer  16'«,  Ezk  5"  1^  Ips--"  ZT^,  the 
reference  being  either  to  actual  idols  or  to  objects 
connected  with  idolatry.  Elsewhere  the  word  is 
tr^  Abomination  (see  the  references  above,  p.  12, 
—adding  Nah  3«  [AV,  RV  'abominable  lilth  ],  Dn 
927  ipi  12",  2  Gh  158),  Avhich  usually  represents 
n^ijin  (see  p.  11)  ;  but  as  in  the  first  live  passages 
cited  both  Heb.  words  occur  together,  '  detestable 
things'  is  adopted  for  D'lnpe'  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. It  would  have  conduced  to  accuracy  and 
clearness,  had  it  been  adopted  uniformly.  The 
cognate  verb  x^V,  to  treat  as  detestable,  is  rendered 
'  to  detest '  in  Dt  7"",  but  unfortunately  '  to  have  in 
abomination  '  in  Lv  ll"*^^  and  '  to  make  abomin- 
able' (for  'make  detestable')  in  Lv  ll'"  20^  (in 
these  four  passages,  in  connexion  with  j'ijy,  the 
technical  term  for  the  flesh  of  prohibited  animals. 
See  Abomination,  No.  3). 

In  2  Mac  5^^  'that  detestable  ringleader ' 
(Apollonius)  stands  for  rbv  fj.vadpxv*' ',  RV  '  lord  of 
pollutions,'  with  marg.  '  Gr.  Mysarch,  which  may 
also  mean  ruler  of  the  Mysians.'  The  tr"  of  tlie 
text  is,  no  doubt,  correct  (similarly  Grimm,  RaMl., 
Zockler  :  Pesh.  '  ruler  of  all  the  unclean  ')  ;  the 
term  is  evidently  one  of  disparagement,  framed  on 
the  model  of  titles  such  as  idvdpxn^,  <TTpaToirt5ipxv^f 
etc.  S.  R.  Driver. 

DEUEL  ("jK^y^  'knowledge  of  God,'  'Payov^X). — 
Father  of  Eliasanh,  prince  of  Gad  (Nu  li^7*--"  lO-"") 
=  Reuel,  Nu  2^*  (perhaps  the  original  name,  see 
LXX,  1  being  put  for  n)  P.       G.  H.  Battersby. 

DEUTERONOMY.— i.  The  Name  of  the  Book. 
— The  name  Deuteronomy  is  taken  from  the  Lat. 
'Deuteronomium,'  which  transliterated  the  Gr. 
word  AevrepoySniov.  This  Gr.  word  appears  in  the 
LXX  of  Dt  17"*,  where  the  words  '  a  copy  of  this 
law '  (n^i^^  n-jinn  ni^o)  are  incorrectly  tr**  ro  Aevrepo- 
vo/juov  ToOro,' as  if  the  Heb.  had  been  'this  copy 
of  the  law'  (ntn  n-\\Ft;i  n^fc).  The  word  also  occurs, 
with  the  same  error  of  tr",  in  Jos  9*  [Heb.  8^"-*]. 
Though  the  word  was  a  mistranslation,  it  fur- 
nished an  appropriate  title  to  a  l)ook  which  in 
a  large  measure  '  reformulated '  previous  laws. 
The  book  is  referred  to  by  this  name  in  the 
writings  of  Pliilo  {Le(j.  Allegor.  iii.  §  61,  i.  121, 
Quod  Dexts  immutab.  §  10,  i.  280),  although  that 
writer  also  quotes  it  by  the  name  of  '  The  Appen- 
dix to  tlie  Laws,'  ^  'Eirivo/xh  {Quis  rer.  dives  hceres. 
§  33,  i.  495). 
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In  Heb.  litenture  the  book  was  known  by  a  title  taken  from 
its  opening  words,  'These  are  the  words'  (a*!?"?  •"'^>*X  o'l 
simply,  'words'  (cn^'^).  In  Babbinic  writing  it  is  sometimes 
cited  as  '  The  book  ol  Threatenings '  (nin^B  1^5) ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  reference  is  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  which 
,.U_.  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Philo  as  'TheCureea' Oj* 

\.^.)-  See  Lef/.  Allegor.  iii.  {  35,  i.  109,  quoting  Dt  27";  De 
i'  ^terit.  Caini,  8  S,  i.  230.  quoting  Dt  28®.  (Kyle's  Fhiio  and 
ll'di)  Scripture,  Introd.  p.  xxiiif.) 

ii.  The  Contents  of  the  Book.— The  book 
purports  to  contain  the  last  utterances  of  Moses, 
delivered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  just  before  his 
death.  The  historical  position  is  dehned  by  the 
brief  Introduction  {V'^)  and  by  the  Epilogue  (34), 
which  narrates  the  death  of  Moses.  The  utter- 
ances of  Moses  comprise  three  main  discourses : 
(1)  The  first  is  chietiy  historical,  reviewing  the 
life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  l®-4*^.  (2)  The 
second,  which  has  a  brief  historical  preface  (4**"^), 
is,  at  first,  hortatory  (5-11),  but  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  legislation  (12-26),  i.e.  the  code  of 
laws  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
work.  To  this  is  appended  the  description  of  a 
ceremony  which  was  to  symbolize  the  popular 
ratification  of  the  laws  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(27),  and  a  rehearsal  of  M-amings  and  blessings 
that  should  ensue  upon  the  neglect  and  observ- 
ance of  these  laws  (20).  (3)  The  third  address  is 
an  additional  exhortation  urging  the  people  to 
keep  the  covenant  with  J",  promising  restoration 
even  after  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  ofi'ering  the 
alternatives  of  obedience  or  disloyaltr  to  J"  (29. 
30). 

These  three  addresses  to  the  people  are  followed 
by  a  collection  of  more  miscellaneous  materials, 
such  as  Moses'  farewell,  his  deliverance  of  the 
Deut.  law  to  the  priests,  his  commission  to  Joshua, 
the  Song  of  Moses,  tlie  Blessing  of  Moses  (31-33). 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
Death  of  Moses  (34). 

Although  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  legislation 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  the  character 
of  the  Avriting  is  very  far  from  being  that  of  a 
legal  work.  The  tone  of  exhortation  which  runs 
through  the  earlier  and  later  addresses,  pervades 
also  the  leo^islative  portion.  The  laws  are  not 
systematically  and  technically  stated.  They  are 
ethically  expounded  in  order  to  set  forth  their 
relation  to  the  theocratic  principles  laid  down 
in  chs.  5-11.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  thus, 
practically,  wholly  '  hortatory,'  or,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  '  parenetic ' ;  and  its  '  parenetic '  aim  ac- 
counts for  the  diftuse  and  somewhat  discursive 
treatment  which  is  found  in  the  historical  and 
legislative,  no  less  than  in  the  directlj'  homUetical 
passages.  A  very  cursory  perusal  enables  us  to 
see  that  the  \triter  is  neither  historian  nor  jurist, 
but  a  religious  teacher. 

When  we  investigate  Dt  in  relation  to  the 
books  which  immetiiately  precede  and  follow  it 
in  the  Hex.,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
general  unity  of  its  composition,  and  by  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  its  character  and  style. 

In  Nu  27^-  it  has  already  been  said,  '  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this 
mountain  of  Abarim,  and  behold  the  land  which 
I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt  be  gathered 
unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was 
gathered.'  Again,  in  Nu  27^**'^  we  find  the 
commission  to  Joshua  thus  described,  'And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and 
lay  thine  hand  u^wn  him,  etc.  And  Moses  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  him ;  and  he  took  Joshua 
and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation ;  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  and  ^ave  him  a  charge,  as  the  Lord  spake, 
bv  the  hand  of  Moses.' 


Now,  at  the  close  of  Dt  we  find  in  32«-'«  *  And 
the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses  that  self-same  day, 
saying,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  of  Abarim 
.  .  .  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  <:ive 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession ;  and 
die  in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be 
gathered  unto  thv  people ;  as  Aaron  thy  brother 
died  in  Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.'  Again,  we  find  in  31'*'^  the  charge  given 
to  Joshua,  'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Be- 
hold, thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die  ;  call 
Joshua,  ancl  present  yourselves  in  the  tent  of 
meeting,  etc.  And  lie  gave  Joshna  the  son  of 
Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage.'  Dt  thus  practically  repeats  the  in- 
cidents which  have  already  been  recorded  in  Nu 
27 ;  and  the  whole  work,  which  intervenes  betAveen 
the  two  commands  to  Moses  to  prepare  for  death, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  parenthesis, 
interrupting  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative. 
The  command  to  go  up  to  the  heights  of  Abarim, 
in  Dt  32,  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
narrative,  in  Dt  34,  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
same  command  has  occurred  in  Nu  27  ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  commands  is  interposed  the  series 
of  three  addresses  which  were  given,  according  to 
Dt  P,  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  Book  of  Dt  all  the 
appearance  of  a  parenthesis,  but  it  is  rendered  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  books  of  the  Pent,  by  its  very 
clearly  marked  characteristics  of  style  and  diction. 
These  will  require  fuller  consideration  later  on. 
Bat  they  are  so  distinct  and  so  obvious  to  the 
reader,  whether  of  the  original  or  of  a  translation, 
that  they  inevitably  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  general  impression  that  Dt  represents  a  work 
in  some  way  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  same  general  impression  is  produced  by  a 
comparison  of  the  laws  in  Dt  with  the  three 
principal  groups  of  laws  contained  in  Ex,  Lv,  and 
Nu.-^The  Deut.  legislation  '  stands  in  a  ditterent 
relation  to  each  of  the  three  codes  referred  to ; 
it  is  an  expansioti  of  that  in  Ex  20-23;  it  is,  in 
several  features,  parallel  to  that  in  Lv  17-26  ;  it 
contains  allusions  to  laws  such  as  those  codified 
in  the  rest  of  Lv-Nu '  (Driver,  s.v.  '  Deuteronomy ' 
in  Smith's  DB^).  The  legislative  section  of  Dt 
is  distinct  in  contents  and  treatment  from  the 
parallel  sections  in  Ex-Nu. 

The  principal  historical  allusions  in  Dt  (as  pre- 
sented by  Driver)  are  the  following  : — 

18  (and  frequently)  the  ocOh  to  the  patri-    Gn  15i«  2216^  24?  261. 

archs 
43  (Ba'al-pe'or) 

410ft  52«t  1SI6  delivery  of  Decalogue,  etc. 
6i6(]Ca8Bah) 
62it  and  elsewhere  (deliverance   from 

Egypt) 
S3-  it>  (the  manna) 
$15  (fiery  serpents ;  and  rock  (TS)  of 

flint) 


9122  Tab'erah,  Maasah,  Kibroth-hattd'S- 
vah) 

11  (passage  of  the  Red  Sea) 

116  (Dathan  and  Abiram) 

235f  («)  Baia'am) 
■  249  (Miriam's  leprosy) 
i  2517-19  (opposition  of  'Amalek) 
I  26**    (affliction    and    deliverance    from 
!        Egypt) 

I  2322  (S)  (overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
i        morrah) 

An  investigation  of  the  historical  allusions  in 
:  Dt  confirms  the  impression  produced  by  the  legis- 
'  lative  portion.     The  references  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  made  to  events  recorded  in  those 
portions  of  Ex  and  Nu  which  scholars  assign  to 
JE,  or  the  'prophetic'  group  of  narratives  incor- 


Xu  25i-«. 
Ex  191-2081. 
Ex  177. 
Ex  1314  I4M. 

Ex  164- 5. 

Nu  216  and  Ex  17«. 

[XB.  InNu208-n(P) 
the  term  for  'rock' 
is  i''?r,  not  "TiSt-J 

Nu  111^,  Ex  177, 
Nu  11»». 

Ex  1427. 

Nul6H>^27h.30.»k. 

Nu  222-2425. 

Nu  121* 

Ex  178-16. 

Ex  19- 12  3T-  9  etc. 

Gn  1324f- 
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porated  in  tlic  I'ciitatiMich.  'I'lic  utliir  in;iiii  f,'roup 
of  narratives  in  ilu'  I'liii.,  (IfiKniiinatt  il  1'  from 
ita  generally  'priestly'  characteristics,  (iocs  not 
appear  to  have  supplied  the  foundation  for  the 
treatment  of  the  liistory  in  D.  Thus  in  1**  the 
reader  notices  that  Caleb  alone  is  mentioned  as 
the  reci])ient  of  especial  favoiir ;  there  is  no  men- 
tion iiiuit)  of  Joshua.  In  the  Book  of  Nu  the 
Iiassii^(-  \\  iiich  records  the  favour  granted  to  Caleb 
iilono  (\u  14"*)  belongs  to  JE,  the  passage  whic^h 
associates  Joshua  with  Caleb  (Nu  14™)  belongs 
to  P.  Similarly,  in  1 1"  we  find  mention  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  but  not  of  Korah,  avIio  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  Nu  16.  Bat  in  Nu  16  the  Korah 
passages  are  assigned  by  scholars  to  P ;  the  JE 
portion  of  the  narrative  speaks  only  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram. 

There  are  only  three  incidents  in  the  historical 
references  of  Dt  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  P 
and  not  in  the  JE  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch. 
These  are  (1)  the  mention  of  the  number  'twelve,' 
of  the  spiesyJQt  l'-^,  cf,  Nu  13"-'« ;  (2)  the  mention 
of  the  number  '  seventy,'  of  the  family  of  Jacob, 
Dt  10*2,  cf.  Gn  46'",  Ex  1»;  (3)  the  mention  of 
acacia- wood  as  the  material  of  which  the  ark  was 
made,  Dt  10'',  cf.  Ex  25^".  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  facts  may  have  been  recorded  in 
JE,  but  have  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  P  narrative. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  general  pro- 
position, wliich  is  universally  admitted  by  modern 
schol.ars,  that  the  Pent,  is  of  composite  origin,  we 
are  brouglit,  Ijy  a  consideration  of  the  distinctive- 
ness in  l)'s  treatment  and  style,  to  the  opinion 
that  D  must  take  rank  with  JE  and  P  as  one 
of  the  component  elements  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Not,  of  course,  that  D  should  necessarily  be 
assigned  any  more  than  J,  or  E,  or  P,  to  any 
one  writer  or  author,  but  only  that  in  style  and 
treatment  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  literary 
source,  representing  the  influence  of  a  particular 
period,  or  of  particular  circumstances,  upon  a 
writer,  or  a  school,  or  a  succession  of  writers. 

iii.  TiiK  Unity  of  the  Book. — Though  we 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  Dt  as  if  it  were  a  unity  in 
itself,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
presents  an  unbroken  homogeneous  piece  of  litera- 
ture written  by  a  single  person.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind  of  literary 
history  is  to  be  attributed  to  1)  as  to  .IE  and  P. 
The  original  nucleus  of  writing  has  been  revised, 
expanded,  and  modified.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
indicate  portions  which  could  hardly  have  worn 
their  present  appearance  if  from  the  first  they  had 
been  part  of  a  consecutive  piece  of  writing. 

It  appears  the  most  i>i<)liab](!  view  tliat  Dt  r)-2G 
(279.  io)_  28  represent  the  (nininai  work,  cillicr  in 
part  or  in  its  entirety.  In  this  work  clis.  5-11 
torincil  tlic  introduction  ;  ch.  28  the  peroration. 

Wellliaustn,  indeed,  limits  the  original  work  of  Dfc  to  chs. 
12-20.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  separating  5-11 
from  12-26.  The  stj'le  and  diction  are  in  marked  agreement ; 
and  the  differences  which  have  been  detected  in  the  two  sections 
are  only  those  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  differ- 
ence of  subject-matter. 

With  regard  to  chs.  1-4  doubts  have  been  more  generally 
expressed.  It  has  seemed  to  many  improbable  that  the  intro- 
duction, consisting  of  5-11,  should  have  been  preceded  by  a  long 
prefatory  section.  It  is  objected  that  the  arrangement  is  too 
cumbrous  to  be  the  original  one  ;  that  the  awkwardness  of  the 
present  arrangement  is  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  two 
formal  headings,  119  and  4**-*!*.  Moreover,  the  absence  in  the 
hortatory  passage  i^-*^  of  any  allusion  to  the  preceding  liistorical 
summary  has  suggested  a  doubt  whether  ch.  4  could  be  homo- 

Seneous  with  chs.  1-3.  On  tho  other  IkituI.  tlie  style  is  admittedly 
leuteronomic ;  and  it  is  dillirult  t"  l"lii\r  Ui;it  1-4  did  not 
come  in  some  form  or  anoltu  r  iruiu  the  same  wnler  or  school  as 
the  contents  of  .'i-26.  28. 

Dillinann  has  made  the  suggestion  that  1-3  formed  originally 
the  hist,  introduction,  which  was  written  in  the  third  person, 
and  that  tliis  was  iiltcred  in  character  from  narrative  into  a 
speech  l>y  tin  11  da.  lor  nf  ihr  I'ent.,  who  incorjwrated  Dt  into 
the  muiii   work.     Oillin,    also  considered  that  4l-*>  originally 


belonged  to  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  that  position  Ijy  the  redactor :  for  conlinnation  of 
this  view,  he  appealed  to  the  disordered  and  inconsecutive  con- 
dition of  chs.  2!>.  30,  and  to  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  4-'*,  which 
seemed  to  imjily  that  the  legislative  portion  hiui  already  been 
recorded,  and  was  present  to  the  reader's  mind. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  a  danger  of 
too  great  ingenuity  in  the  hypothetical  rearnmgement  of  the 
original  materials.  Taking  into  consideration  (1)  tlie  very  close 
resemblance  of  style,  and  (2)  the  absence  of  any  serious  con- 
tradiction in  statement  between  the  different  portions,  there  is 
not  room  for  any  <oiifi(ii  nt  theory  of  different  authorship  for 


1-4,  though  it  I 
rest,  and  pi-dix.  ■ 

When,    how 
question  of  chs.  2!)  :n,  it  i 
that  we  have  tlicic 
dili'ciin^'  in  oriiiin. 

(Jn(3  jiussat^i.:   in 


composed  at  a  later  time  than  the 


come    to     consider    the 

iinpos-iljlc  not  to  admit 

a!  with  materials  widely 


l;o  in  pari  icnlar,  30^'",  olnionsiy  has 
no  direct  connexion  witii  the  section  30^''-",  which 
immediately  follows  ;  3  U"-- interrupts  the  thread 
of  the  narrative ;  while  32' "'^  and  33,  two  lyrical 
pieces,  have  evidently  lieen  diiiNed  from  some 
independent  collection  of  early  lleb.  .sungs.  A 
few  portions  of  32  and  34  (32"^«-»^  and  34'"- »''-7-») 
are,  on  literary  grounds,  assigned  with  great 
probability  to  P  as  their  original 

The  most  reasonable  ex])Ian.itifin  of  th(  ;.  ■  ;ire 

of  the  book  is  excellently  summarised  in  iirm  is  jji-ho  lonomy 
(p.  Ixxvii).  'Some  little  time  after  the  kernel  [chs.  5-26.  28]  of 
Dt  was  composed,  it  was  enlarged  by  a  second  Deuteronomic 
writer  (or  writers),  D2,  who  (1)  supplemented  the  work  of  D  by 
adding  the  passages  indicated  ;  (2)  incorporated,  with  additions 
of  his  (or  their)  own,  the  excerjits  from  JK,  and  (taking  it 
probably  from  a  separate  source)  the  Song  32i -»3,  with  the  his- 
torical notices  belonging  to  it,  311622  326.  Finally,  at  a  still 
later  date,  tlie  whole  thus  constituted  was  brought  formally  into 
relation  with  the  literary  framework  of  the  11  '    .  i  a 

whole  by  the  addition  of  the  extracts  from  1'.' 

iv.  The  Religious  Teachixg  01  i  ..  .  r.R- 
ONOMY.  —  The  characteristics  of  the  religious 
thought  of  this  book  are  very  marked.  They 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  the  religious 
development  of  the  people. 

The  great  lessons  of  the  spiritucality  of  the 
Godliead  (4'-),  and  the  uniqueness  of  J",  ami  His 
absolute  unity  (4'''-  ^^  6^  7"  10'^),  are  strongly  and 
impressively  taught.  ^Ve  pass  from  the  older 
conception  of  'monolatry'  into  tiie  fuller  and 
deeper  thought  of  '  monotheism.'  The  relation  in 
which  the  God  of  the  people  stands  to  the  people 
is  represented  primarily  as  one  of  love  rather  than 
of  law.  The  thought  of  the  love  of  Israel  towards 
her  God,  which  is  indeed  laid  down  in  th§  words  of 
the  Decalogue  (Ex  20^,  Dt  5"'),  is  not  required  else- 
where in  the  Pent.,  but  in  Dt  it  is  earnestly  in- 
sisted on  as  the  basis  of  faithful  mi  \  ii  1'  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  to  the  Creaiur  ami  of  the 
redeemed  to  the  Deliverer  (cf.  10'-  12i-  '=*•  '^*  13»  19» 
3(j6. 16. 20)  Ap]ieals  made  to  Israel  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments arc,  it  is  true,  often  based  on  the  recol- 
lection of  God's  mi^lit  and  of  His  terrible  visitation, 
on  motives  of  awe  and  fear ;  but  the  liighest 
appeal  is  made  to  the  consciou-m-s  (if  .1  "s  Io\  .■,  in 
that  He  bail  chosen  Israel,  not  for  iNrmd'sgrtutm'ss 
or  goodness,  Imt  out  of  1 1  is  own  free  love  (Dt  7"  ** 
gi7'(j4-6j_  The  lovi!  and  aliection  of  God  towards 
the  nation,  as  distinguished  from  His  love  towards 
individuals,  constitutes  an  especial  feature  in  Dt 
(437  713  23»  333) ;  and  Dt  shares  with  Hosea  (3»  ll^ 
14^)  the  distinction  of  tir-t  familiarizing  Israel  with 
the  thou'_'ht  and  teachinu  that  underlie  so  much 
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(rf.  1  K  II 1^  •_'  Ch  •-•"  l•^  Mai  r^). 
dicat  in.L;  !  li'-  1  ru]i!c'.>  alifct  ion  and 
s  auain  and  a^ain  insisted  on  as 
of  nil  human  action  (of.  5'"  6*  7* 
lit'  .Sii'-  i'i- -").  This  teaching  of 
rilation  of  love  lietween  J."  and 
I  he  mark  of  Dt  deeidy  impressed 
luv.  It  is  thi-  which"  leads  more 
directly  than  :\i\\  'other  lim'  of  ( )  T  leaching  to  the 
revelation  nltimalely  containc'd  in  the  ■  ' 
'God  so  lo\-ed  I  he  world,"  etc  (.In  ,">''i. 
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Again,  loNc 
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the  true  >]'! 
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As  the  outcome  of  the  thought  of  the  divine 
love  which  Israel  has  enjoyed,  there  also  comes 
into  view  the  consideration  of  Israel  as  'the  son' 
and  of  J  "  as  the  peoples  I'atlier.  The  loving  God 
had  given  Israel  life  hy  redemption  from  Egj-pt ; 
He  had  brought  Israel  up  and  educated  him  in  the 
wilderness  (see  Dt  14-  and  8*-  *• '''). 

The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  J"  and  Isr. 
emphasizes  the  demand  that  Israel  should  also 
'  cleave '  to  J'  ( 11^  13^),  and  not  follow  '  other  gods ' 
(6"-  »  7*  S'"-  -"0 1  li«- 1"-  ^  30'"- »»).  Idolatry  is  the  great 
peril ;  its  temptations  must  be  resisted  with  ruthless 
severity  (13*'"  17*) ;  no  compromise  is  to  be  allowed 
nor  alliance  struck  with  tlie  idolater  (7-  20'^'*). 

The    inducements    to    yield    to    superstitions 

Practices  are  pictured  as  strong  and  numerous ; 
ut  to  yield  is  fatal.  J"'s  wrath  and  His  iust 
punishment  are  the  nation's  penalty,  and  will  be 
its  extermination  (G^o-"  S'l-**  W^-^'  31**).  The 
alternative  between  obedience  and  disobedience, 
between  the  service  of  J"  and  the  service  of  '  other 
gods,'  constitutes  the  theme  of  the  great  passage 
of  warning  and  denunciation  which  is  presented  in 
ch.  28. 

The  holiness  of  the  people  is  another  chief 
thought,  the  prominence  of  which  is  a  marked 
feature  in  this  book,  resulting  from  the  conception 
of  the  close  relationship  between  Israel  and  J"  the 
Holy  One.  The  people  are  holy  to  J",  and  cannot 
therefore  join  themselves  to  '  other  gods '  (7®).  It 
is  this  '  holiness'  which  should  prevent  them  from 
bodily  mutilation  as  a  sign  of  mourning  ;  for  such 
l)eha\'iour  was  the  mark  of  a  nation  ser\'ing  '  other 
gods'  (14^).  This  'holiness'  is  the  reason  for 
which  the  people  must  refrain  from  food  that 
would  render  unclean  those  who  were  J'^s  pos- 
session (14^).  God  has  chosen  His  people,  not 
only  to  make  them  '  high  above  all  nations  which 
he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in 
honour';  but  also  that  they  may  be  'an  holy 
people'  unto  J"  (26^").  The  'holiness'  of  the 
people  depends  upon  its  obedience  (28').  The 
spirit  of  'holiness'  to  J"  is  ethically  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  observance  of  love  towards  the 
neighbour,  and  by  kindness  and  charity  towards 
the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  LeWte,  and 
the  stranger  (W^-^^  24"--i).  The  millstone  was 
never  to  be  taken  in  pledge  ;  the  garment  taken 
in  pledge  was  to  be  returned  before  nightfall 
(246-i*-i3j  '  Feelings  of  humanity  were  to  be  ex- 
tended towards  the  animals ;  the  ox  treading  out 
the  corn  was  not  to  be  muzzled  (25*) :  and  thought 
was  even  given  to  the  bird  and  its  young  ones 
(22^-7)_ 

In  outward  worship  the  '  holiness '  of  the  people 
can  be  adequately  safeguarded  only  by  worship  at 
the  central  sanctuary  chosen  by  J".  This  regu- 
lation, which  is  laid  down  in  en.  12,  is  repeated 
in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  tithe  (14^  etc.),  the 
firstborn  (15"^),  the  festivals  (16^-  «•"),  the  firstlings 
(26'^),  the  judges  (17*' ^'*).  So  long  as  worship  was 
carried  on  at  local  shrines,  on  the  high-places, 
and  under  trees  (12^),  it  was  inevitably  tainted 
^^-ith  heathenism ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  would 
be  alienated  from  the  service  of  J " ;  and  the  moral 
purity  of  the  nation  would  be  corrupted  by  the 
assimilation  of  idolatrous  practices. 

Thus  the  relationship  of  Israel  to  J"  is  asserted 
as  the  spiritual  principle  which  must  animate  the 
people's  whole  existence.  The  laws  whicli  are 
mentioned  illustrate  how  the  high  mission  of  Israel 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  daily  life.  These  laws  are 
no  formal  code.  The  blessing  for  obedience  is 
promised  as  a  reward  for  particular  acts,  and  for 
the  whole  regulation  of  life ;  and  the  blessing 
promised  is  expressed  in  terms  which  Israel  could 

iderstand  and  appreciate, — outward   prosperity 

.'  length  of  life  (12»-»  1318  1459  isio.fe  ig*  19& 


2321  24**  25**).  It  is  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
recollection  of  their  spiritual  relation  to  J"  that  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  training  of  the 
children  (4*  6'-*'^  H**);  while  provision  is  also 
made,  that  even  in  the  dress  and  the  dwellings  of 
individuals  (6*- "  llw--»  22*^)  the  people  should  be 
reminded  of  their  spiritual  duties. 

V.  Language  and  Style  of  Deuteronomy. 
— The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  has  very 
clearly  marked  characteristics  of  its  own.  It  is 
quite  distinct,  and  easily  recognizable.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  r,  nor  does  it  show 
any  likeness  to  the  narrative  style  of  JE.  In 
certain  hortatory  passages  of  JE  there  may  be 
noticed  '  an  approximation  to  the  style  of  Dt ;  and 
these  sections  [Gn  26*,  Ex  13*-**  15*  19=*"*,  parts  of 
202-17  2S'i>-j3  3410- J6]  appear  to  have  been  the  source 
from  which  the  author  of  Dt  adopted  some  of  the 
expressions  currently  used  by  him '  (Driver). 

The  style  of  Dt  is  remarkable  for  its  command 
of  rich  and  eflective  periods,  in  which  the  sen- 
tences are  framed  M'ith  great  oratorical  skill. 
They  are  rhythmical  Avithout  being  tedious ;  and 
copious  without  being  shallow  and  rhetorical. 
Some  of  the  writing  of  Jeremiah  approaches  most 
closely  in  style  to  Dt ;  and  the  influence  of  Dt 
upon  subsequent  Heb.  literature  was  very  marked. 
The  Deut.  style  was  imitated  and  adopted  by  a 
group  or  succession  of  writers  in  and  after  the 
days  of  the  exile.  The  Deut.  passages  in  Jos,  Jg, 
and  K  are  easily  distinguishable  ;  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  hortatory  character,  and  represent  a 
particular  attitude  of  fervent  patriotism  and 
religious  thought,  expressed  with  considerable 
redundancy  of  language,  and  with  the  use  of 
certain  characteristic  phrases. 

Very  full  and  complete  lists  o(  the  characteristic  Deut.  words 
and  phrases  have  been  dra\rn  up  by  Driver  {Deut.  Introd. 
p.  Ixxviiiff.)  and  Holzinger  {Einleit.  in  d.  Hex.).  The  following 
are  instances  of  words  perfectly  simple  in  themselves,  but  used 
with  great  frequency  or  with  marked  effect  in  Dt,  though  else- 
where not  found,  or  only  used  with  great  rareness,  in  the 
Hexateuch  : — 

Thj/  {your)  gaU*(= citiesX 

A  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm. 

The  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  po*se*«  it. 

Statute*  and  judgments  ;  commandments  and  statutes. 

With  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

the  priests  the  Levitet. 

observe  to  do. 

that  it  may  be  well/or  thee. 

a  peculiar  people. 

•to  make  his  name  to  dwell  there. 

to  do  that  which  is  right  (good  or  evil)  in  the  ej/es  of  J*. 

as  J"  hath  spoken. 

to  realk  in  the  roays  of  J". 

to  hearken  to  the  voice. 

Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  the  use  of  ;r(]f<  to  love 
(o)  with  God  as  obj. ;  (&)  of  God's  love  to  His  people, 
DnfjK  C'nS»<  other  gods. 

■^■nxr!  to  prolong  (of  da,yti). 
P'Tin  to  dispossess. 

tjr  to  choose. 
^  pi^  to  cleave  to. 
2'T?''T  thoroughly. 
"K^  ]0i  to  deliver  up  before. 
rnp  to  ransom. 
;n;  nV;^3  that  to  which  thou  putUst  thine  hand. 
iTjpn  to  destroy. 
iTVr  njffifl  the  abomination  of  J"  (of  idolatry), 
jrjn  nj?  to  "><>*  o"**  tA*  ^"^^ 
nin  2"3  as  at  this  day. 
D'2;rr'75  continually. 
cnijj  C'li  a  holy  people. 

Other  characteristics  of  his  style  are — 

(1)  The  preference  for  'iix  (56  times)  above  'a«  (12»  295) ;  the 

use  of  •:«  in  the  Song  3221. 39  and  3-2«  w  is  not  from  the 

same  hand  as  D.  , 

(-2)  The  preference  for  22^  (47  times)above  ih  (***  28®  23S-  iS). 
(3)  The  use  of  the  emphatic  ]r  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  per.  plur. 

of  the  impf. 
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(4)  The  frequent  employment  of  the  reflexive  dative. 

(6)  The    collocation    of    words    witliout    tlie    conjunction 

(aayndeta).  « 

(6)  The  fem.  form  of  the  infln.  nx-)",  njntt,  ^^p- 

The  following^  words  or  phrases  are  found  in  Dt  only  (see 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  Ixxxiv). 


J!  9  23". 

D'if'ia?  2511. 
"TJ^p  28M. 
paS'l  288B. 

nnij  718  2880. 

n^h  2833. 

•jpri  2S38. 
l^p-IIJ  1C9  2338. 
•\J)J}  2823. 
D"in  2827, 
Vs^n  2518. 
K^B  262-  4  285- 1'. 
n"??  2832. 

rh-ha  2328[ev2si 
nap  1610. 
D'no  Ty  23^  38  (cf.  Jg  20«). 


Vs^j  19«  28«>. 

ro:;?p  89. 
n59  279. 

B5j/  158-  8  2410. 13. 
"-.^^  nSh^Vi^  221*- 17. 
^?yl;''7  21"  24V. 
P'Wn  15". 
n^jij^b  228. 

"■n^^J!  71s  284- 18-  61. 
■g?  ni-jj^  23"  24,1. 
nNg  2480. 
h^)-^  2843. 
Vp  027. 
IJl  2S8». 
I'^f/S  I^Y*  7^'  284- 18.  Bl. 

n;^?'  2857. 

n^Pif'  151-  2. 9  3110. 


'  The  following  expressions,  occurring  mostly  only  once  in  Dt, 
are  more  or  less  frequent  in  subsequent  writers,  esp.  those  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school : — 

Q-h>^i  and  C'Sipp-  2016  17  ;  nij;]  2823  ;  o'i'?.!  to  vex  (esp.  by 
idolatry),  42*  018  3129  3218  (cf.  o^?  v.2i) ;  rj'^in  to  expel  (from 
Canaan),  301,  cf.  v.4 ;  the  name  to  he  called  over,  28i0  ;  I'b^;;?  yn 
2S20  ;  r\ri',  nrif  2837  ;  nnnf  201s  19  ;  vn-,  2927.'    (Driver  it.) 

\\.  The  I.i;gislation  of  Deuteronomy.— 
Tuiiiiug  to  the  subject  of  the  laws  contained  in 
Dt,  we  have  only  space  to  make  the  foUo^ving 
general  observations  : — 

(1)  The  laws  are  arranged  upon  a  rough  general 
plan,  in  which  the  order  observed  is  that  of 
(a)  religious  duties,  chs.  12-16;  (6)  civil  ordin- 
ances, chs.  17-20;  (c)  rules  for  social  and  domestic 
life,  chs.  21-25.  But  the  reader  Avill  notice  that 
there  is  no  strict  adherence  to  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 

(2)  The  language  in  which  the  laws  recorded  in 
12-20  are  written  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  diffuse 
and  hortatory  ;  but  in  21-25  there  are  many  pas- 
sages having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
Ex  21-23,  terse,  and  evidently  often  reproducing 
the  precise  terms  of  the  ancient  codes. 

(3)  The  laws  make  no  claim  to  be  a  new  code. 
So  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  D,  tliey  '  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  appearance  either  of 
being  taken  directly,  with  unessential  modifica- 
tions of  form,  from  older  law-books  (especially 
many  of  those  in  21W-25"),  or  else  of  being 
accepted  applications  of  long-established  prin- 
ciples (as  17«-"  19i«-^i),  or  the  formulation  of 
ancient  customs  (as  21i-»  22^3-21  25'-W)  expressed  in 
Deuteronomic  phraseology.  And  such  laws  as  are 
really  new  in  Dt  are  but  the  logical  and  consistent 
development  of  Mosaic  principles'  (Driver,  Deutero- 
nomy, Introd.  p.  Ivi). 

The  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  rou<'h 
analysis  of  the  principal  laws  :—  " 

A.  National  Religious  Lifr. 

1.  Public  Worship.  4 
(a)  Law  of  single  sanctuary,  121-28. 

(6)  Law  against  idolatry,  1229-1319.        "^ 

2.  Rp.ligimts  Duties. 

(a)  Personal  puritv,  141-21. 

(b)  Charity,  1422-1518. 

3.  lielujinu*  Observancen. 

Offering  and  festivals,  1519-1617. 

B.  National  Administration. 

1.  CivU  Officers. 

(rt)  Judseg,  1618-20  178-18 
(Ij)  King,  i7"3D. 

2.  lieliffioru. 

(a)  Priests,  18'  8 
(6)  Prophets,  189  22. 


C.  CuiMiNAL  Law. 

(a^  Murder  and  homicide,  lO'-U  21'  9. 

(b)  Property,  10". 

(c)  Witncs.s,  1019  21, 

(d)  War,  20.  211014. 

D.  MitfCKLLANEocs    Laws,    e.g.    primogeniture,     seduction. 

divorce,  2115  21  2213-30  241^25*-",  interest  and  loans; 


Srvopsis  OK  Laws  in  Deuteronomy 
(taken  from  Driver's  Comin-zntary,  pp.  iv-vii). 


JE. 


Ex  202-17. 

2034.* 
Cf.  2324. 

34l2-16f. 
cf.  2219  (20). 


2230(31). 
2319b  3426b. 


23l0f..* 
212-11.* 
2229  (30)   1312 

3419. 


231417  34I8  20 
end.  22-24. 


231-3. 6-8. 


2219  (20)       203 
2313  3414. 


2217  (18)  (sor- 
ceress 
alone). 

2112.14.* 


231. 


cf.  2I1817. 
234-5. 


Deuteronomy. 


2014. 
2218  (16)  f. 


22M(25). 


2il«. 


56-18  (21)  (the  Decalogue). 
121-28  (place  of  sacrifice). 
1229  31  (not  to  imitate  Canaanite 

rites), 
ch.   13   (cases  of  seduction   to 

idolatry). 
I41-2  (disfigurement  in  mourn- 

143-20  (clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals). 
142i»  (food  improperly  killed). 
1421b  (kij  in  mother's  milk). 
1422-29  (tithes). 

151-11  (year  of  release). 
151218  (Hebrew  slaves). 
1519-23  (flratiings  of  ox  and  sheep: 

cf.  126. 17. 18  1423). 


101-17  (the  three  annual  pilgrim- 
ages). 

1618  (appointment  of  judges). 

l(iiy-2u  (just  judgment). 

1G21-22  7Ash6rah3  and  'pillars' 
prohibited). 

171  (sacrifices  to  be  without 
blemish  ;  cf.  I521). 

172-7  (worship  of  '  other  gods,' 
or  of  the  host  of  heaven). 

178-13  (supreme  tribunal). 

1714-20  (law  of  the  king). 

181-8  (rights  and  revenues  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi). 

18'^22  (law  of  the  prophet). 

1810a  (Molech-worship  ;  cf.  1231). 

ISiOb.  11  (different  kinds  of  divi- 
nation and  magic). 

10113  (asylum  for  manslayer : 
murder). 

10"  (the  landmark). 

1915-21  (law  of  witness). 

ch.  20  (military  service  and  war ; 
cf.  246). 

211 9  (expiation  of  an  imtraced 
murder). 

2110-14  (treatment  of  female  cap- 
tives). 

2115-17  (primogeniture). 

2113-21  (undutiful  son). 

2122. 23  (body  of  malefactor). 

221-4  (animal  straying  or  fallen  ; 
lost  property^ 

225  (sexes  not  to  interchange 
garments). 

226. 7  (bird's  nest). 
!  228  (battlement). 

229-11  (against  noii-!iuli:iil  luix- 
i  tures). 

2212  (law  of  'tasstls'). 

2213-21  (slander  against  a  newly- 
marrieil  maiden). 

2222-27  (adultery). 

222Sf.  (seduction). 

231  (2230)  (incest  with  step- 
mother). 

2329  (1-8)  (conditions  of  admit- 
tance into  the  theocratic 
communitv). 

2:U«  18  (9-14)  (cleanliness  in  the 
camp). 

2;jl6  (15)  {.  (humanity  to  e8cape<) 
slave). 

23I8  (17)  t.  (against  religious  pro- 
stitution). 

2320  (111)  f.  (nsurv). 

2:;22-2-i  (21-23)  (vOTvs). 

■""-•''  (2*)  f-  (regard  for  neighbour's 
crops). 
'  (divorce). 

..,;  10-13  (pledges). 

'J47  (man-stoaling). 

24*f-  (leprosy). 


P  (iSCLtTDISO  H). 


Lv  171-9.* 
Xu  3352. 


Lvisas.. 

,,    112^23  2028. 
„    1714  11«. 

„    2730-33;       Nu 

1821-32  « 
„   251-7.* 
„    2539-«.» 

NulSi7f.*(of.Ex 
13if-  ;  Lv 
2726  ;Nu  813 
817). 

Lv  23* ;  Nu  2&- 
29.* 

„  1013. 
„  261. 


„   73i34»;        Nu 
181-7.  8-20.« 

,,    1821  202-5. 
„    1928b.  81. 
208-27. 

Xu    859^ ;     Lv 
2417-21. 

Lv  1916b. 


cf.  Lv  209. 


Lv  1919. 

Nu  1537-41. 

Lv  1820  2010. 
„  188  20". 

Nu  51-4.* 


Lv  2.>»-37. 
Nu  302. 


Lv  13-14. 
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JE. 


DSUTXROSOITT. 


Ex      8230-S 


17K 


238MS. 


Cf .  139- 16. 
J0H313.M. 
131*. 
■232to.33t 

34li«t. 
-2334b  3^. 

19«8S!»P<>». 


22»pi)23>. 


136t23« 

3*18. 
2Sl8b34«>. 


21»-B. 


241*'-  (wages  of  hired  senruit 

not  to  be  detained^ 
21^6  (the  family  of  a  crimiiul 

not  to  suffer  with  hiniX 
24i7t.  gustioe  towards  stiugcr, 

wkIow,  and  or|ri>anX 

25I-S  (moderation  in  infliction  of 
u>e  bastioadoX 

254  (threshing  ox  not  to  be 
muzzledX 

25^-10  (lerirate  maniae^eX 

25U- 13  (modesty  in  womenX 

25U-M  (just  weij^htsX 

25iW»CAmale]jX 

281-U  (thanfcsgiTJng  at  the  offer- 
ing of  fir^fnutfiX 

ggis-is  (thanksgiving  at  the  pay- 
ment of  the  triennial  titheX 

dtx.  28  (peroration,  presenting 
motives  for  the  observance 
of  the  CodeX 


4lft-XS.  2S  7S  (against  imagesX 
fiiA  (philanthropic    object   of 

SabbathX 
68 1118  (law  of  frontletsX 
6"  1116  (against '  other  gods'X 
630  (instruction  to  childrenX 
7^4. 16  (no  compact  with  Canaan- 

itesX 
7S  123  (CJanaanite  altars,   'trI- 

lais,'  eta  to  be  d^troyedX 
76 14a. a  2619  289  (Israel  a 'holy 


P(lKCLrDINO  HX 


LtWU. 


vam. 


19K23tt. 


cf .  Xu  ISiat. 


people  "X 
(indiffe 


LTaB»«. 


LTl9a>26i. 


»  IS**. 
Na33». 


Lv      ll«t      19« 
W»;  Ku 
lo*». 
„  19". 

1710-14      UOG* 
(Cf.3177»t; 

Gn»9. 
Ex  12s. 

12iil8-»,  Ly 
23>. 
„  1210  Nu9M. 

LTS3M-A41-a. 

Nu35». 
Lv84i9t. 


erent  connexionsX 
lOM  (to  love  the  '  stranger 'X 
1216.23  1523  (blood   not   to   be 
eatenX 

163>  (Ie«Tened  bread  not  to  be 
eaten  with  PassoverX 

16IS>4*8  (unleavened  cakes  for 
seven  days  afterwardsX 

16*i>  (flesh  of  Passover  not  to 
remain  till  momingX 

1613- 15  (feast  of  '  booths,' '  seven 
davs-X 

17«  1915  ('two   or  three   wit- 
nesses "X 

10ZI  {Ux  iaiioni*). 

(bat  in  a  different  amplica- 
tion in  each  caseX 

27s-  6  (altars  of  unhewn  stonesX 

[The  instances  in  which  the  divergence  is  most  marked  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  *.] 

viL  Date  axd  Authorship.  —  The  date  to 
which  the  composition  of  Dt  should  be  assigned 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. But  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  any  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Heb.  literature. 

a.  The  testimony  of  the  style  and  language 
connects  it  with  the  period  preceding  the  age  m 
which  the  imitators  of  the  Deut.  style  wrote  and 
flourished.  Certainly,  the  rich  and  fluent  oratori- 
cal periods  of  Dt  belong  to  a  period  of  ripe  literary 
development,  and  not  to  the  rough  beginnings  of 
a  national  literature. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  presence  of  certain  archaisms.  But,  even 
if  there  were  a  few  archaisms,  their  presence  would 
not  afi"ect  the  general  impres.sion  produced  by  the 
character  of  the  Deut.  style.  The  alleged  '  archa- 
isms,' however,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  furnish  any 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book. 

(a)  wn.  The  'epicene'  use  of  the  pronoun  throws 
more  light  upon  the  history  of  the  text  than  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  book. 

The  vowels  in  Kin  and  k'.t  were  in  all  probability 
absent  from  the  original  autographs. 

The  fem.  form  At  seems  to  have  existed  La  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  language. 


(6)  Sk:t  for  n^K.T.  This  form  occurs  8  times  in 
the  Pent.,  4  times  in  Dt  4*=  7»  9",  once  in  1  Ch  20» 
^K.  As  the  usual  '  dissyllabic '  form  occurs  in  the 
Pent,  some  260  times,  and  in  the  cognate  dialects 
the  dissyllabic  form  was  usual,  the  monosj-liable 
is  almost  certainly  an  orthographical  anomaly, 
and  should  have  a  second  vowel,  ■?>«,  Sxn  ;  of.  ?¥- 

(c)  -Kai  (16^«  20"),  as  in  Ex  231"  34^,  instead  of 
"91,  which  is  used  over  50  times  in  the  Pent.  The 
use  of  Toi  for  n;t  goes  back  to  the  old  law  of 
Ex  23". 

{d)  vrr  (32®  34^-'),  as  elsewhere  in  Pent.  In 
Jos  it  is  spelt  in-r  28  times,  and  we  have  :n->;  in 
2  S  10»,  Jer  39*  52*.  The  suggestion  has  been 
oftered  that  '  Israel  picked  up  a  new  pronunciation 
after  they  came  to  the  place,'  in  other  words,  that 
until  the  death  of  Moses  the  Israelites  called  the 
place  'Yferecho'  incorrectly,  and  that  this  was 
embodied  in  the  Pent.,  but  that  the  local  pro- 
nunciation was  given  by  Joshua.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  accoimt  of 
the  death  of  Moses  (Dt  34*-  ^)  would  have  had  as 
good  opportunities  for  'picking  up  a  new  pro- 
nunciation '  as  the  writer  of  Jos  2^.  But  the  pro- 
nunciation followed  in  the  Pent,  is  found  also  in 
K,  Ezr-Neh,  and  Ch ;  so  that  no  argument  can 
be  based  upon  the  variety  of  the  spelling. 

Other  supposed  archaosms  seem  to  arise  from 
the  mannerism  of  the  author  rather  than  from 
any  real  antiquity  in  their  form. 

The  use  of  --zi,  equally  for  masc.  or  fem.,  appears 
indeed  to  be  a  genuine  archaism ;  but  the  fact 
that  mjij  appears  as  the  fem.  of  nsi  elsewhere  in 
the  Heb.  Scriptures  except  in  the  Pent.,  is  merely 
an  indication  that  the  text  of  the  Pent,  had  be- 
come regarded  as  too  sacred  to  modify,  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  other  books  subsequently 
admitted  into  the  Heb.  Canon. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  an  archaism  is  no  more 
proof  of  a  verj'  early  date  than  the  presence  of 
an  Aramaism  would  be  proof  of  a  very  late  date. 
We  have  to  account  for  the  one  as  weU  as  for 
the  other. 

b.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  language  is 
corroborated  by  that  which  the  religious  teaching 
supplies. 

(1)  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  love  of  God  is  a  feature  almost 
unique  (except  for  Ex  20) ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  prophet  Hosea  is  the  first  ex- 
ponent of  this  teaching.  Dt  'builds  upon  the 
toundation  of  the  prophets '  (Driver). 

(2)  The  '  monotheism '  of  Dt  is  an  expansion  of 
the  '  monolatry '  of  early  Israel ;  and  the  command 
to  worship  at  a  single  sanctuary  expresses  in  a  con- 
crete form  the  conception  of  a  monotheistic  religion. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  stage  of  reli^ous  thought 
which  has  been  reached  only  after  along  prepara- 
tory period  of  discipline  and  teaching. 

c.  A  comparison  of  the  laws  with  those  in 
Ex  20-23  shows  that  whereas  the  Deut.  legis- 
larion  is  founded  upon  the  laws  of  '  the  Covenant,' 
and  often  repeats  them  almost  verbatim,  e.g.  14" 
=  Ex  23^3  34^,  75= Ex  M^^,  and,  as  a  rule,  merely 
expands  them  with  'hortatory  phrase,  in  other 
cases  Dt  presents  us  with  a  modification  of  the 
earlier  law,  showing  a  more  advanced  and  humane 
civilization.  Thus  comparing  the  law  of  release 
for  bondserv-ants  in  Dt  15^^^  with  the  parallel 
law  in  Ex  21*^-,  we  notice  (1)  that  female  slaves 
are  included  in  the  law  of  release,  (2)  that  pro- 
vision is  granted  to  the  released  slave  so  that  he 
should  not  starve,  (3)  that  the  old  custom  of 
boring  the  ear  is  not  required  to  be  done  publicly. 
Similarly,  in  Dt  5  the  institution  of  the  sabbanc 
year  is  put  in  force  to  restrain  the  exactions'  of 
the  usurer,  whereas  in  Ex  23^*  it  had  only  an 
agricultural  significance. 
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d.  The  laMS  in  Dt  regixlatinK  national  worship 
represent  a  hiter  stage  of  Isr.  liistory  than  those 
in  Ex  20-23.  This  is  consjucuously  sliown  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  sacrihce.  In  Ex  2U'''''  an 
Israelite  may  erect  local  altars  :  '  in  every  place 
Avhere  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee 
and  bless  thee.'  The  practice  of  sacrificing  at 
local  altars  and  shrines  was  apparently  universal 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Jos  24i-»»,  1  S  7"  9"»-i< 
103-8  1118  1435  208,  2S  15''^-*-)  until  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  who  endeavoured  to  centralize  all  wor- 
ship at  Jerus.  as  the  one  national  sanctuary  (2  K 
18*-*»).  The  law  of  Dt  insists  (12^-i8  etc.)  upon 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  at  one  place  which  J" 
shall  have  chosen  'to  set  his  name  there.'  It 
expresses  in  the  terms  of  direct  injunction  the 
change  for  which  Hezekiah  contended  and  which 
Josiali  finally  carried  into  execution. 

e.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  laws  of  worship 
in  Dt  are  quite  too  incomplete  to  be  regarded  as 
containing  any  exhaustive  account.  Thus  the 
precise  dates  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and 
Tabernacles  are  not  given.  In  the  former  case 
the  month  is  given,  but  not  the  day  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  neither  month  nor  day.  In  the  description 
of  the  Passover  no  direction  is  given  that  every- 
one should  partake  of  it ;  while  the  command  to 
observe  the  7tli  day  of  Passover  as  '  a  solemn 
assembly'  and  a  day  of  rest  is  not  applied  to 
the  other  two  feasts. 

But,  making  all  allowance  for  the  general  and 
framnentary  cliaracter  of  the  religious  legislation 
in  Dt,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  between  the  laAv  of  Dt  and  that 
of  the  (so-called)  Priestly  Code.  The  most  notable 
discrepancy  is  in  reference  to  the  status  of  the 
Levite,  and  the  provision  for  his  maintenance. 
In  Dt  the  regular  expression  '  the  priests,  the 
Levites '  (IT^-^^**  18^  24*  27®),  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  '  the  sons  of  Aaron ' 
^nd  '  the  Levites,'  which  is  found  in  the  priestly 
laws.  The  Levites  are  pictured  as  wanderers  and 
objects  of  Israelite  charity,  for  which  special  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  (12i^-^9  U^^-^"  16""  IS^  26"- 1^) ; 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  provision  in  Nu  18  for 
the  maintenance  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  in 
Nu  35  for  the  reser\-ation  of  48  cities  for  their 
place  of  residence. 

A  complete  diflerence  is  also  expressed  in  the 
laAvs  relating  to  frstlings  and  to  tithes.  In  Dt 
126.  ivfr.  i5iyir.  ^^j^g  firstlings  are  to  be  presented  at 
the  central  sanctuary,  and  there  eaten  by  the 
owner.  In  Nu  18'*  the  firstlings  are  pronounced 
to  belong  to  Aaron,  'And  the  flesh  of  them  shall 
be  thine ;  as  the  wave-breast  and  as  the  right 
thigh  it  shall  be  thine.'  In  Dt  (12"ff-  142^)  it  is 
enjoined  that  a  tithe  of  the  vegetable  produce 
is  to  be  set  aside,  and  to  be  consumed  by  the 
oflerer  at  the  central  sanctuary ;  while,  in  every 
third  year,  the  tithe  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  poor 
or  the  destitute  and  the  Levite.  In  dus  there  is 
no  resemblance  to  the  tithe  law  of  Nu  18"-^  and 
Lv  27***^  ^^,  according  to  wliicli  the  tithe  was  to  be 
paid  of  animal  as  Avell  as  of  vegetable  produce  ; 
it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  enjoined  to  render  a  tenth  to  the 
priests. 

Another  instance  of  ritual  discrepancy  is  found 
in  the  description  of  the  priestly  dues,  tn  Dt  18*' 
the  .sacrificing  priest  received  as  his  share  '  the 
shoulder,  two  cheeks,  and  maw';  in  Lv  7*'"*'  '  tlie 
wave-breast'  and  'heave-thigh'  or  shoulder  are 
assigned  to  the  priest. 

Added  to  this,  there  is  the  argument  from  silence, 
in  that  Dt  makes  no  mention  or  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Levitical  cities, 
the  meal-ofi'ering,  gnilt-oflering,  or  sin-oHering,  nor 
even  of  the  tent  of  meeting  (Dt  31'^'-  is  from  JE). 


And  it  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  the  Levitical 
system,  if  formulated  as  we  have  it  in  P,  should 
have  been  so  wholly  overlooked  in  an  address  to 
the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
law  of  Dt  represents  an  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  code  contained  in  Ex  20-23, 
and  precedes  the  final  formulation  of  the  priestly 
ritual,  which  only  received  its  ultimate  form  in 
the  last  period  of  re\'Lsing  the  structure  of  the 
Pentateucli. 

In  order  to  approach  more  nearly  the  limits  of 
time  within  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Dt  was  composed,  we  may  take  into  consideration 
the  further  possible  indications  of  time,  and,judge 
of  them  not  as  individually  convincing  items  of 
evidence,  but  as  collectively  carrying  considerable 
weight. 

(«)  It  was  written  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  ; 
cf.  the  use  of  '  be^'ond  Jordan'  in  Dt  I***  3* 
441. 48. 47. 49^  as  in  Jos  2'"  V  etc.     See  Beyond. 

(b)  The  law  of  the  kingdom,  W*-'^,  is  expressed 
in  language  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  evils 
of  Solomon's  reign. 

(c)  The  law  of  the  judicial  tribunal  in  17*'"  does 
not  ordain  a  new  institution,  but  describes  a  court 
already  existing,  and  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  one  described  in  2  Cii  19*- "  as  appointed 
by  Jehoshaphat. 

(d)  Isaiali,  who  speaks  of  the  erection  of  an 
'obelisk'  (nutzzebdh)  for  a  sacred  purpose  in  con- 
nexion with  tiie  worship  of  J"  in  Egypt,  could 
hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Dt  16-2  t  Thou  shalt  not  set  tiiee  up  an  ol>elisk, 
which  J"  thy  God  hateth. ' 

(e)  Dt  refers  to  the  worship  of  'the  host  of 
heaven'  as  a  dangerous  form  of  idolatry  (4"*  17"). 
We  do  not  find  in  the  historical  books  any  men- 
tion of  this  superstition  being  a  source  of  reli- 
gious temptation  until  the  days  of  Ahaz  ;  see  2  K 
2312. 

(/)  The  style  of  Jeremiah's  writing  shows  abund- 
ant traces  of  the  influence  of  Dt. 

If  we  may  take  these  hints  together,  we  arrive 
at  the  probability  of  Dt  having  been  composed 
during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
accession  of  Ahaz  and  the  literary  activity  of 
Jeremiah. 

A  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  composition  of  Dt 
is  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  '  the  book  of  the 
law '  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  621).  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  book  corresponded  to  a  work  practically 
identical  with  the  main  portion  of  Dt  (i>-26.  28). 
This  work  contained  denunciations  and  curses, 
such  as  are  found  in  Dt  28  (cf.  2  K  22'»-i»-i»);  it 
contained  mention  of  the  covenant  Avith  J",  with 
clear  reference  to  Dt  28«9  (cf.  2K  23-- *■=')•  The 
reforms  instituted  by  Josiah  are  such  as  would 
be  required  by  conformity  with  the  law  of  Dt, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  centralization  of  M'or- 
ship,  2  K  23''' " ;  the  prohibition  of  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  2K  23'*-''-'';  the  prohibition 
of  the  high-places,  obelisks,  Aslicrim,  etc.,  2  K 
234. 6. 14. 15  .  j^Ijq  prohibition  of  religious  prostitutes, 
2  K  23^ ;  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  elected 
from  the  local  shrines,  2  K  23*-";  tlie  prohibition 
of  Molech  worship,  2  K  23'" ;  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  in  Jerusalem  'as  it  is  written  in  this 
book  of  the  covenant,'  2K  23-''-^;  the  ejection 
of  diviners  and  consulters  M'ith  familiar  spirits, 
2  K  23-^. 

The  finding  of  this  '  book  of  the  law '  in  the 
temple  is  described  as  a  fortuitous  occurrence. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  0 
Hilkiah  himself  had  written  the  book,  and  that 
the  story  of  its  finding  was  a  fabrication.  The 
account  is   straightforward   and   natural.      It    is 
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1,'enerally  a<»reed  that  the  book  may  have  been 
written  in  the  reijm  of  Manasseh,  or  in  the  early 
|)art  of  the  reijjn  of  Josiah.  Hezekiab,  who  had 
commanded  all  Isr.  worship  to  be  otl'eiied  at  the 
sanctuary  in  Jems.  (2  K  18*-  ^  21'),  commenced  the 
policy  ot  removing  the  high-places,  Manasseh's 
reign  reversed  all  that  Hezekiali  had  done.  It  is 
t  honght  probable  that  the  composition  of  Dt  was 
intended,  in  the  days  of  Manasseh,  to  protest 
against  the  religions  evils  of  that  time,  against 
the  forms  of  superstition  that  had  begun  to  find 
their  way  into  Judah  from  Babylonia,  as  well  as 
.1  gainst  the  corruptions  and  disorders  at  the  high- 
jilaces  which  presented  a  form  of  J*  worship  wholly 
alien  to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  prophets 
of IsraeL 

§uch  a  work,  written  in  the  tronblons  reign  of 
Manasseh,  may  well  have  been  deposited  for  i^ety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  descrip- 
tion of  its  discovery  leads  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  the  book  was  one  that  had  been  written  some 
considerable  time  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah's 
reign.  The  character  of  Dt  agrees  exactly  with 
the  spirit  of  Huldah's  warning  in  2  K  22**"*,  where 
she  speaks  of  the  people  of  Judah  having  forsaken 
J  ■',  and  burned  incense  to  other  gods,  etc. 

The  traditional  %-iew,  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  was  Avritten  bv  Moses,  is  now  generally 
recognized  by  critical  scholarship  as  impossible. 
The  fact  that  Moses  is  described  in  Dt  31*-^  as 
having  committed  the  Dent,  legislation  to  writ- 
ing, was,  in  former  times,  regarded  as  sufficient 
proof  that  the  whole  work  came  from  his  hand. 
The  ^^-riter  (Dt  3P)  narrates  the  tact  that  Moees 
'  wrote  this  law ' ;  he  also  narrates  the  fact  that 
Moses  delivered  farewell  discourses  to  the  people. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  autobiography  in  Dt. 
There  is  no  claim  to  Mosaic  authorship  for  the 
whole  work.  A  copy  of  the  Dent,  law  is  8t&t«d 
\  Dt  31*)  to  have  been  committed  by  Moses  to  the 
keeping  of  the  priests  '  by  the  side  of  the  ark.* 

Heb.  laws  went  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
nation  under  Moses.  The  name  of  Closes  embraced 
the  whole  legislation,  both  in  its  earlier  forms  and 
in  their  later  expansion  and  modification.  The 
writer  of  Dt  employed  the  nucleus  of  ancient  law 
as  the  means  of  conveying  the  teaching  needed  by 
his  time.  The  authority  of  Moses  is  invoked  as 
impersonating  the  spirit  of  Isr.  law  in  its  later 
application,  no  less  than  in  its  original  framing. 
Moses  is  made  to  plead  with  his  jieople,  and  to 
show  the  abiding  pnnciples  of  the  worship  of  J". 

The  work  is  that  of  a  prophet,  a  religious  teacher, 
not  of  a  jurist  or  a  statesman.  In  language,  in 
thought,  and  in  character,  it  is  most  easily  under- 
stood as  the  composition  of  one  who  lived  in  the 
7th  cent. ,  and  who  sought,  by  a  '  dramatic '  use  of 
the  last  words  of  Moses,  to  recall  his  countrymen 
to  a  holier  life,  and  a  purer  service  of  J".  It  has 
l)een  objected  that  the  allusions  to  the  dwellers 
in  Canaan,  and  to  the  Amalekites  (7'"*  20>*-"), 
would  be  unintelligible  and  unnecessary  at  so  late 
a  period  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  But  the  writers 
purpose  is  to  transfer  himself  to  the  age  of  Mose^, 
and  from  that  historic  standpoint  to  appeal  to  the 
nation's  conscience.  If  Moses  were  represented  as 
speaking  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  it  would  be  natural 
for  the  writer  to  make  him  refer  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  to  introduce  suitable  local  allusions. 
.\—\  the  writers  argument  was  perfectly  intelli- 
.   If  severity- of  the  sternest  kind  was  tradition- 

y  iaid  to  have  been  inculcated  by  Closes  against 
liie  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  land,  how  much 
more  was  it  required  in  dealing  with  those  who,  in 
Israel  itself,  had  proved  so  faithless  to  J",  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  ot  the  prophets  ! 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  substance  of  Dent, 
laws  is  alluded  to  in  writings  earlier  than  the  7th 


cent.  B.C.  Thus  1  S  28'  has  been  compared  with 
Dt  18",  Ho8  4"  with  Dt  23^,  Hos  5^*  with  Dt  IQ**, 
Am  8*  with  Dt  25*,  Neh  2^  with  Dt  1",  while 
2  K  14*  refers  to  the  law  contained  in  Dt  24". 
But  this  line  of  objection  assumes  that  the  existence 
of  the  laws  is  contemporaneous  with  the  composi- 
tion of  Dt,  and  it  ignores  the  fact,  which  criticism 
has  clearly  reveal^  and  strenuously  reiterated, 
that  Dt  contains  and  expands  laws  of  very  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  own  composition. 

In  the  following  passages,  in  which  the  words  of 
the  prophetical  writers  have  been  regarded  as 
referring  to  Dt,  it  is  obvious  that  Dt,  as  well  as 
the  prophets,  refers  back  to  the  older  law  of 
Ex  20-23  :— 

Is    li7-»10»=Ex»n,Dt24iv. 

„    la  5»     =  „  238    „  ifl». 

Am  28  =  „  22»    „  24". 

„    5"  =  „  236     „  l«l». 

There  are,  of  course,  in  Dt  abundant  allusions 
to  offerings  (e.g.  ch.  12),  tithes  (14**-"),  distinctions 
of  'clean'  and  'unclean'  {12i'-»  14»-»),  the 
'solemn  assembly'  (16*),  law  of  leprosy  (24"),  and 
kindred  topics,  which  show  the  familiarity  of  Dt 
with  the  national  religious  obser\ances ;  they  do 
not  exhibit  acquaintance  with  the  distinctive 
ordinances  of  P,  although  reference  to  them  is 
necessarily  made  with  technical  terms. 

Certain  words  and  phrases  have  also  been 
adduced  from  the  prophetical  writers,  which  it  is 
allied  must  have  been  taken  from  Dt,  e.g.  Hos  5^ 
oppressed  from  Dt  28** ;  8"  they  shcJl  return  to 
Egypt  from  Dt  28® ;  11"  Admah  and  Zeboim  from 
Dt  29" ;  Am  4»  blasting  and  mildew  from  Dt  28** ; 
4"  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  from  Dt  29" ; 
5^  vcormwood  from  Dt  2SP  etc  But  the  occurrence 
of  such  words  and  phrases  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  claim  for  direct  citation.  They  are 
expressions,  most  of  them,  which  would  quite 
naturally  occur  independently  to  the  writers. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  of  showing  that  there  is 
more  probabilitv  of  these  writers  ha\-ing  borrowed 
a  phrase  from  l)t  than  of  Dt  having  borrowed  a 
phrase  from  them.  Considering  the  resemblance  of 
Dt's  style  to  the  writing  in  Jer  and  Kings,  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  expect  Dt  to  have  borrowed 
from  Hosea  or  Amos  than  for  Hosea  or  Amos  to  have 
borrowed  from  Dt.  The  Deuteronomic  style  in 
Jer,  Jos,  Jg,  Kin^,  shows  at  once  the  influence 
of  Dt ;  but  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  the  earlier 
prophets  having  been  acquainted  with  Dt. 

LmKATTKB.— For  a  foliar  ^acmwion  o<  the  aobject  tbe  reader 
is  referred  to  tbe  «dfninJ>le  taoktment  of  it  by  Driver,  in  his 
commentuT  <b>  'Deateraioiny'  (/ntenMifunMrf  Critieal  Comr 
flMMfory,  "t.  ttt.  Ciai^  EdinbonrtiX  in  his  I/>T,  and  in  Ids 
att.  'DeatMonoBiy'  in  &nitfa'8  DBi',  to  all  of  wfaidi  the  writer 
<rf  tbe  present  article  is  lamly  indebted.  Other  works  deafing 
with  the  same  subject,  to  iniidi  ref  eruice  Ta».j_  be  made,  are  the 
commentaries  of  Oettli  and  Harpta-,  and  EM^wngemAVii^ban, 
Conun,  Konig^,  Stack,  Knenen,  Hobdnger;  Ctt^BK,  Jertmiah 
('Menof  Uie  Kble'siaies);  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC*;  R^e,  Cmmm 
(tT  the  OT;  Mont^iore,  ROigioH  vf  the  Antient  Hebrew*; 
Wildeboer,  LU.  d.  A.T. ;  Piepenbrmg,  'Ia  Befoime  et  le  Codede 
Jooas,'  in  Rerut  d.  FHittoire  dt*  RtlUfiont,  t.  xxix.  18»t. 

H.  E.  Kyle. 

DEYIL.  — See  Demox,'  Satax.  DEVOTED 
THINGS.— See  AccrKSED,  CiTBSE. 

DEYOTION.  —  RV  gives  'devotion'  for  AV 
'prayer'  in  Job  15*  (wr?r).  In  AV  the  word  is 
found  only  Ac  17"  'as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld 
your  devotions,'  Gr.  rA  ffepda/iara  vfi/Stw,  R\  '  the 
objects  of  your  worship.' 

That  ST  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Gre^  ttiere  is  no  doabt. 
Tbe  same  Gr.  word  occurs  Wis  14»  (Vulg.  deu*.  AY  '  a  god,* 
RV  •  object  of  devotion '),  15^7  (Vulg.  quo*  eoHt,  AV  '  tbe  thiiKS 
whidi  be  woi«Uppeth,'  RV  "object  of  bis  worriup");  Bel* 
CEV  'the  gods  j-e  wot^iip');  "nd  2  Th  2»  (EV  'that  is 
wordiiiqied,'  RVm  'an  objedb  <^  wMship*).  Did  the  AV  tians- 
\aian  nndmtand  'devotioos'  in  tiie  sense  of  'objects  of  wor- 
ship.'then?    AMis  Wright  (BiNe  ironr-Boofc,*pL  US  LX  after  a 


full  discussion,  concludes  that  they  did  not.  He  quotes,  how- 
ever, from  Sidney,  Arcadia  (ed.  1598.  p.  282  [cd.  1022,  p.  277]), 
as  follows :  '  Dametas  began  to  speake  his  lowd  voyce,  to  looke 
big,  to  march  up  and  downe,  and  m  his  march  to  lift  his  legges 
higher  than  he  was  wont,  swearing  by  no  nieane  devotions,  that 
the  walls  should  not  keepe  the  coward  from  liiin.'  The  Oy. 
Eng.  Diet,  gives  'an  ol)je(;t  of  religious  worship'  as  one  of  the 
meanings  oF' devotion,'  quoting  the  above  from  Sidney,  Ac  17^, 
and  a  passage  from  Klet<;her  (1025),  Double  Marriage,  iv.  iv.: 
'  Churches  and  altars,  priesta  and  all  devotions,  Tumbltd  to- 
gether into  one  rude  chaos ' ;  biit  says,  '  this  sense  is  not  very 
certain,  the  meaning  of  the  quotations  being  in  every  case 
doubtful.'  As  Wright  pointa  out,  AV  took  the  word  from  Gen. 
Bible  of  1500 ;  WyclU  (1380)  having '  mavvmetis ' ;  Tind. '  the  maner 


observed  that  Tomson's  NT  of  1576,  which  from  1587  onwards 
supplanted  the  NT  of  1500  in  most  copies  of  the  Gen.  Bible,  has 
the  marg.  note  :  '  Whatsoever  men  worship  for  religion's  sake, 
that  we  call  devotion.'  That  note,  which  removes  all  doubt  of 
this  meaning  from  the  word,  was  before  the  translators  of  AV, 
and  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  usinff  an  abstract  word  in 
this  concrete  sense:  cf.  Ac  14i*  Or.  t«  f^drxix,  AV  'vanities,' 
RV  'vain  things.'  Ooverdale  has  'devotion'  in  Ja  1^6  for  AV 
and  EV  '  religion.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEW  (^e,  tal). — i.  The  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
holding  in  suspension  a  certain  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  proportionate  to  its  temperature  under  a 
<^i\'en  pressure.  The  greatest  amount  is  taken  up 
during  the  daytime;  but  on  the  approach  of 
sunset,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  part  of 
the  vapour  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  dew,  till 
the  dew-point  is  readied. 

This  process  is  enhanced  in  Eastern  countries 
like  Palestine,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  air  in  contact  therewith  are  highly  heated 
during  the  daytime,  but  where  at  night,  and  par- 
ticularly under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  heat  of  the 
ground  is  radiated  into  space  and  the  air  becomes 
rapidlj  cooled  down.  The  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  air  then  gently  '  falls  as  dew  on  the  tender 
herb,'  and  sometimes  so  copiously  as  to  sustain  the 
life  of  many  plants  which  would  otherwise  perish 
during  the  rainless  season  ;  or  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gideon,  to  saturate  a  fleece  of  wool  (Jg  6^**). 
When  the  sky  is  clouded,  radiation  is  retarded,  and 
rain  may  fall.  Thus  rain  and  dew  alternately 
benefit  the  vegetation  ;  and  to  the  latter  agent 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  the  presence  of  a 
beauteous,  though  dwarfed,  flora  amongst  the 
waterless  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which 
in  the  early  mom  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  owing 
to  the  multitudes  of  dewdrops  which  have  settled 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  during  the 
cool  hours  of  the  night. 

ii.  Thus  deprivation  of  dew,  as  well  as  of  rain, 
becomes  a  terrible  calamity  in  the  East.  On  this 
account  *  dew  and  rain '  are  associated  in  the 
imprecation  called  down  by  David  on  the  nioimtains 
of  Grilboa  in  his  distress  at  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S  1"^) ;  and  in  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Ahab  and  his  kingdom  by  Elijah 
(1  K  17^) ;  as  also  by  the  prophet  Haggai  on  the 
Jews  after  the  Restoration  (Hag  P")  owing  to  their 
unwillingness  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

iii.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  formation  of  dew  is 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
insoluble  by  man  (Job  38^) ;  but  in  Pr  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  omniscience  and  power  of  the  Lord  (Pr  3^). 

iv.  Dew  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  Scripture  ;  the 
following  are  examples  :  (a)  Richness  and  Fertility, 
'  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  lieavcn  (Gn  27^, 
Dt  33").  (b)  Refreshing  and  Vivifying  effects, 
'  My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew '  (Dt  32^) ; 
'  Like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  summer'  (Is 
IS'*),  (c)  Stealth,  *We  will  light  upon  him  as  the 
dew  falleth  on  the  ground  '  (2  S  17*-).  (d)  Incon- 
stancy ;  the  goodness  of  Judah  is  '  as  the  early 
dew,  it  goeth  away'  (Hos  6'*);  Enhraim  .  .  .  shall 
be  'as  the  early  dew  that  passetn  away'  (ch.  13^). 
(c)  The  young  warriors  of  the  Messianic  king, 


with    flashing    weapons    like    dewdrops,    '  Thou 
hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth  '  (Ps  110»). 

E.  Hull. 

DIADEM. — This  term  (dtddrj/Ma)  was  applied  by 
the  (jreeks  to  the  emblem  of  royalty  worn  on  the 
head  by  Pers.  monarchs  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3.  13).  It 
consisted  of  a  silken  tillet,  2  inches  broad,  of  blue 
or  purple,  mixed  with  white,  tied  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  Orij^inuliy  intended  to  confine  the  hair, 
and  worn  by  all  Persians,  it  became  an  ornamental 
head-dress,  the  kinj^'s  being  distinguished  by  its 
colour,  and  perhaps  by  jewels  studding  it.  It  was 
tied  round  the  lower  i)art  of  the  khshatram  (Heb. 
ID?,  Gr.  Kldapis  or  Kirapis ;  see  Rawlin.son,  Arte. 
Mon.  iii.  204  note),  a  tall,  stifl'  cap,  probably  of 
felt,  and  of  bright  colours,  which  formed  the  tiara 
or  turban  of  the  king  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  3.  18,  19 ;  see 
head  from  Persepolis  in  Rawlinson,  iii.  166).  The 
head-dress  of  soldiers  other  than  the  king  was  soft, 
and  fell  back  on  the  head  (Suidas,  Lexicon,  nipa. 
See  also  the  Pompeian  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
given  in  Ain6,  iterculaneum  and  Pompeii).  Later, 
the  fillet  was  enlarged  by  broad  pendants  falling 
on  the  shoulders.  The  Persian  diadem  was  adopted 
by  Alexander  and  his  successors  (1  Mac  P; 
Herodian,  i.  3.  7).  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  the  distinctive  badge  of  royalty,  unlike  the 
wreath,  and  is  commonly  described  as  white  (Tac. 
Annales,  vi.  37).  Its  presentation  to  Julius  Csesar 
was  therefore  specially  ollensive  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34  ; 
Sueton.  Jul.  79).  Plmy  {NH  vii.  57)  attributes 
its  invention  to  Father  Liber  (the  supposed  Latin 
Dionysus),  and  it  was  long  confined  in  art  to  him  ; 
but  later  artists  placed  it  on  the  head  of  other 
deities.  Diocletian  was  the  first  Rom.  emperor 
to  wear  it  permanently  and  publicly.  Out  of  it, 
in  combination  with  trie  'corona,'  the  later  royal 
crowns  were  developed. 

In  LXX  diddrjfia  IS  used  loosely  to  translate  not 
only  'cro-svn  royal'  (ni3^o  inr  Est  1"  2")  but 
'  pallium '  (''IfC  Est  8"  StdStj/Jui  fiv<T<nvov  iropcpvpovv) 
and  'tiara'  (^'iif  Is  62^.  But  not  so  in  Job  29^^ 
Is  3^ ;  in  Zee  3'  ']''})(  is  tr.  Kidapis,  a  rendering  also 
given  to  the  high  priest's  turban  in  E/k  21*^  W  28^ 
Lv  16^).  In  1  Mac  l"  13^^  it  describes  the  strictly 
royal  insignia  for  the  head  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Persians  (oidSijyua  Trjs  'A<rias).  In  AV  of  OT, 
diadem  is  again  used  loosely  for  the  high  priest's 
turban  (Ezk  21^  n?^¥!?),  a  royal  tiara  (Job  29", 
Is  62^  f]':y)  and  a  crown  (Is  28'  r:-v!;:f).  RV  more 
properly  confines  diadem  to  the  last  three  passages, 
using  '  mitre '  in  Ezk  21-*,  and  also  *  turban '  in  the 
marg.  of  Job  29^'*.  But  though  thus  the  royal 
head-dress  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  not  described  as 
a  diadem,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was 
such  (see  Crown).  In  NT  the  distinction  between 
croivn  and  diadem  is  accurately  observed  in  the 
Gr.  and  in  RV,  but  not  in  AV.  Diadem  should  be 
read  in  Rev  12^  13'  19^^,  where  it  symbolizes  respect- 
ively the  empire  of  'the  dragon,'  'the  beast,  and 
of  the  royal  Christ.  The  phrase  'on  his  head 
were  many  diadems,'  describes  Christ's  universal 
dominion  (see  Crown  ;  also  for  biblio<jraphy). 

G.  T.  PURVE.S. 

DIAL  {nb'^rs,  dva^aOfiol,  Jwrologium),  RVm  '  Heb. 
steps,'  2  K  20",  Is  38«.— The  Heb.  word  commonly 
denotes  '  steps '  (see  Ex  20^^,  1  K  10^*),  and  is  so  ren- 
dered elsewhere  in  this  narrative  (2  K  20»-",  Ls  38"; 
AV  degrees).  The  'steps'  referred  to  are  doubt- 
loss  not  simply  the  steps  of  the  palace  (so  LXX, 
Jos.  Ant.  X.  ii.  1),  but  formed  part  of  some  kind 
of  sun-clock  (so  Targ.,  Vulg.,  Jerome  on  Is  38*,  and 
most  commentators).  According  to  Herod,  ii.  109, 
the  Babylonians  were  the  inventors  of  the  iroXo'j 
or  concave  dial,  the  yvihtiwv,  and  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  hours.  The  introduction  by  Ahaz 
of  a  aevice  for  measuring  the  time  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
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Assyrians  (2  K  16'"-),  but  it  is  uncertain  what 
kind  of  clock  is  intended.  Some  have  supposed 
tliat  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  dial  with  concentric 
circles,  and  a  central  gnomon  (Ges.,  Hitz.,  Keil, 
etc.);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  r^y^ip  can  denote 
'degrees.'  Hence  it  seems  simpler  to  think  of 
actual  '  steps '  arranged  round  a  pillar  or  obelisk, 
the  time  of  day  being  then  indicated  bj^  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  on  the  steps.  Since  in  2K  I.e. 
it  is  regarded  as  possible  for  the  shadow  to  go 
do^vn  or  to  return  10  steps,  it  is  clear  that  these 
steps  did  not  each  mark  an  hour  of  the  day,  but 
some  smaller  period  of  time.  In  biblical  Heb., 
indeed,  no  word  denoting  an  hour  is  found ;  ny^ 
first  appears  in  the  Aram,  of  Dn  4**  (Eng. ")  5*. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  real  form  of  the  'dial'  of  Aba2 
renders  precarious  all  attempts  at  explaining  the 

Shenomenon  of  the  recession  of  the  sun's  shadow, 
loreover,  a  discussion  of  the  problem  reqviires  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  parallel  accounts  in  Is 
and  2  K  ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  as  probable  on 
independent  grounds,  that  our  narrative  is  con- 
siderably later  than  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Cf .  esp. 
DiDmann  and  Cheyne  on  Is  38^"^ 

H.  A-  Whttb. 
DIAMOND.— See  Stoxes  (Precious). 

DIANA  OF  THE  EPHESIANS  is  the  Latinized 
rendering  of  the  name  Artemis  ('Apre/us  tQp 
'E<p€ffiuv),  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  a 
goddess  whose  sanctuary  was  situated  close  to 
Ephesus.  The  situation  and  splendour  of  the 
temple,  and  the  part  that  the  sanctuary  and 
its  priests  played  in  the  history  of  the  city,  through 
the  influence  of  the  conservative  anti-Greek  party, 
which  favoured  the  interests  of  the  temple  and 
the  power  of  the  goddess,  are  described  under 
Ephesus.  The  goddess,  who  had  her  seat  in  the 
rich  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster  long 
before  Gr.  colonists  had  set  foot  on  the  Asian 
coast,  had  little  in  common  with  the  chaste  virgin 
goddess  Artemis  of  Greek  poetry  and  mythology. 
She  was  the  impersonation  of  the  vitality  and 
power  of  nature,  of  the  reproductive  power  which 
keeps  up  the  race  of  man  and  animals  in  an  un- 
broken series  of  oflspring,  and  of  the  nourishing 
power  by  which  the  earth  tenders  to  the  use  of 
man  and  animals  all  that  they  require  to  keep 
them  in  life.  She  was  worshipped,  with  almost 
complete  identity  of  character  and  image,  over 
the  whole  of  Lydia ;  and  the  Lydian  Artemis 
presents  such  close  analogies  with  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  with  other  feminine  enWsagements  of 
the  divine  power  in  Asiatic  countries,  like  the 
Cappadocian  Ma,  the  Phoenician  Astarte  or  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Syrian  Atargatis  and  Mylitta,  as  to 
suggest  that  these  are  all  mere  varieties  of  one 
ultimate  religious  conception,  presenting  in  different 
countries  certain  differences,  due  to  varying  develop- 
ment according  to  local  circumstances  and  national 
character.  The  old  hypothesis  that  this  wide- 
spread similarity  was  due  to  Phoen.  colonists,  who 
carried  their  own  goddess  with  them  to  new  lands, 
is  now  discredited :  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Phcenicians  ever  settled  in  the  Cayster  Valley,  still 
less  in  other  parts  of  Lydia. 

The  F.phesian  goddess  was  represented  by  a  rude 
idol,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
(Ac  19^*) — a  tradition  which  attached  to  many 
sacred  and  rude  old  statues,  such  as  that  of 
Cybele  at  Pessinus  (said  to  be  merely  a  shapeless 
stone),  Athena  Polias  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
etc     In  the  representation   which  is  familiar  to 

•  In  this  place  the  rendering  '  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter' 
(AY  and  BV)  gives  a  wrong  impresaon :  the  word  it»rmvi  merely 
indicates  that  the  image  was  believed  to  hare  fallen  ^m  the 
dear  sky.  In  Eurip.  Ipk.  T.  977, 1384,  •b^sMv  rUnum  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  and  explanaUon  of  iurtnt  kyttXfut. 


US  from  coins,  statues,  and  statuettes,  the  goddess 
appears  as  a  standing  idol,  in  shape  partly 
human ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  front  is 
covered  with  rows  of  breasts  (symbolizing  her 
function  as  the  nourishing  mother  of  all  life) ;  the 
lower  part  is  merely  an  upright  block,  without 
distinction  of  legs  or  feet,  covered  with  symbols 
and  figures  of  animal.s ;  the  arms  from  below  the 
elbows  are  extended  on  each  side,  and  the  hands 
are  supported  by  props ;  the  head  is  surmounted 
either  by  a  lofty  ornament,  polos,  or  by  a  mural 
crown,  and  something  like  a  heavy  veil  hangs  on 
each  side  of  the  face  down  to  the  shoulders ;  the 
figure  stands  on  a  peculiarly  shaped  pedestal,  gener* 
ally  low  on  coins,  but  sometimes  high ;  frequently 
stags  accompany  the  goddess,  one  on  each  side. 
A  similar  representation  of  the  native  goddess  is 
found  very  mdely  both  in  Lydia  and  in  Phrygia. 
The  Gr.  colonists  in  Ephesus  iclentified  this  Oriental 
deity  with  their  own  Artemis,  on  account  of 
certain  analogies  between  them  ;  they  represented 
her  on  their  coins  in  the  Gr.  character,  and  intro- 
duced some  of  the  Gr.  mythology  of  the  twins 
Artemis  and  Apollo ;  but  thev  never  succeeded  in 
really  affecting  the  cultus,  which  remained  always 
purely  Asian  and  non-Greek.  The  chief  priest  bore 
the  Persian  title  Megabyzos,  and  in  earlier  time  he 
had  to  be  a  eunuch  ;  but  Strabo  seems  perhaps  to 
imply  that  this  condition  was  no  longer  required, 
when  he  was  writing  (about  A.D.  19).  Some 
authorities  think  that  there  was  a  body  of  Mega- 
byzoi  in  the  ritual ;  but  Canon  Hicks  seems  rightly 
to  argue  that  the  title  was  appropriated  to  the 
single  chief  priest,  who  represented  the  divine 
associate  of  the  goddess,  Attis  or  Atys,  whom  she 
herself  mutilated.  A  large  body  of  priestesses 
were  under  his  authority,  divided  into  three 
classes  (Plutarch,  Anseni  sit  per.  resp.  p.  795,  §  24), 
called  Mellierai,  Hierai,  and  Parierai ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  they  originally  had  to  be  virgins. 
Some  authorities  seem  to  apply  the  name  ^lelissai, 
'  Bees,'  to  them  ;  and  the  bi^  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic type  on  earlier  Gr.  coins  of  Ephesus.  A 
single  priestess  (liptia)  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions, 
who  was  probably  the  head  of  the  cultus  and 
representative  of  the  goddess. 

There  was  also  a  Ixxiy  of  priests  (some  wrongly 
say  a  single  high  priest),  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  Essenes.  The  Essenes  were  appointed  for  a 
year  only  (Pans.  viii.  13.  1) ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  officials  at  once  of  the  city  and  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, for  they  allotted  new  citizens  to  their  proper 
tribe  and  ai\'ision,  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  seem  in  general  to  have 
guarded  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
goddess.  Various  other  bodies  of  ministers  at- 
tended the  sanctuary,  such  as  the  Kouretes,  the 
Akroliatai,  the  Hieroi,  whose  nature  and  duties 
are  obscure  (the  first  two,  perhaps,  colleges  similar 
to  the  modem  dervishes,  the  last  a  Greek  form  of 
hierodouloi).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ritual 
was  of  an  orgiastic  type,  and  accompanied  with 
ceremonial  prostitution  and  other  abominations: 
traces  of  the  ritual  and  its  accompaniments  are 
collected  in  the  works  on  Ephesus  (which  see) ;  the 
Lydian  ritual  of  the  Mysteries,  which  are  mentioned 
at  Ephesus  in  inscriptions  (Hicks,  p.  147,  CIG  3002; 
Strabo,  p.  640),  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities, 
is  described  in  Cities  and  Bishopries  of  Phrygia 
(Ramsay),  i.  p.  91  ff.,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  religion  in  Lyd.  et  le  Monde  Gree.  (Badet),  p. 
261  IE 

Ihe  epithets  'Queen  of  ^diestn'  and  'great'  or  'greatest' 
seem  to  have  been  specially  api»x>priated  to  Artonis  in  Asia : 
so  CIG  2963  C  tw  iuym%^  Hit  'A.,  STW,  '£;<««■  krmrrm ; 
Xen.  Epk.  L  11.  p.  15,  ni>  /uytLi^t  'Etirttn  'A. ;  Acfailles, 
TaL  riiL  9.  p.  SOljH  'A.  ii  luymXn  tu;  ;  Hicks,  Xo.  481,  L  278, 
rit  fuy^mtf  lt£i  'A.  Farther,  the  expression  pttyiXn  '  Apnutt 
seems  to  have  been  a  formula  of  an  invocatory  character :  see 
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the  inacriptions  given  in  Bulletin  de  Corrttp.  HelUniqxie,  1880, 
p.  430,  from  Lesbos;  and  in  Kiunsay,  //i»t.  Geogr.  of  A*. 
Mxn.  p.  410,  from  Ksidla  (cf.  A*iV«e*  'AriXAwe,  id.  Citirs  and 
Bi*hopriet  of  Phrygia,  p.  151,  No.  49,  M<y<>^>)  ' Attirit ;  Mous. 
«t  BMiotheea  Smi/m,  No.  kXJ).  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  shouts  of  the  excited  crowd  in  tlie  Kphesian  theatre 
(Ac  19**)  were  really  invocations  to  the  go<l(lens,  as  her  wor- 
8hipi>ers  repeated  afommla  foutiliar  in  her  ritual  (see  Ramsaj-, 
Church  in  Itom.  Kinji.  ji.  138  f.). 

Tlic  Maol  or  Shrines  of  Artemis,  which  were  made  in  silver 
by  artisans  such  as  Demetrius,  and  in  other  less  exi)en8ive 
materials  (esp.  marble  and  temi-cotta)  by  'the  workmen  of 
like  OCOUJiation  '  (rd;  ripl  rk  ructvra  ipy^artet,  Ac  192»),  were  first 

correctly  explained  by  Prof.  E.  Ourtius  (Athen.  MittheU.  d. 
Inslitutu,  ii.  p.  49  f.).  Tliey  were  not  mere  statuettes  of  the 
Kpliesian  Diana,*  for  such  could  not  be  called  'shrines.'  The 
worshippers  of  tiie  goddess  dedicated  to  her  representations  of 
herself  in  her  shrine  : '  a  great  city  erected  a  great  temple  with 
a  colossjil  sUtue  of  the  gocldess  ;  private  individuals  propitiated 
her  with  miniature  shrines  containing  embodiments  of  her 
living  presence.  The  vast  temple  and  the  tiny  terra-cotta  shrine 
were  equally  acceptable  to  Artemis;  she  accepted  from  her 
votaries  offerings  according  to  their  means  ;  she  dwelt  neither 
in  the  temple  nor  in  the  terra-cotta  shrine ;  she  lived  in  the 
life  of  nature ;  mother  of  all,  and  nurse  of  all,  she  was  most 
really  present  wherever  the  unrestrained  life  of  nature  was  most 
freely  manifested  :  in  the  woods,  on  the  mountains,  among  the 
wild  beasts.  Uer  worshippers  expressed  their  devotion,  and 
their  belief  in  her  omnipresence,  by  offering  shrines  to  her, 
and  doubtless  by  keeping  shrines  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own 
homes,  certainly  also  by  placing  such  shrines  in  graves  beside  the 
cor()se,  as  a  sign  that  the  dead  had  gone  back  to  the  mother 
who  bore  them '  (Church  in  Itom.  Emp.  p.  125  f.).  These 
small  dedicatory  shrines  were  not  modelled  after  the  splendid 
Gr.  temple  of  Artemis  ;  for  the  creations  of  Gr.  art  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  beautiful  as  they  were,  were  never  so  holy  in 
the  estimation  of  devotees  as  the  simple  and  rude  tyj^es  of 
primitive  art  and  religion.  The  type  most  familiar  to  us  from 
extant  remains  shows  the  goddess  seated  in  a  niciie  or  naiskos, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  figures 
(among  them  her  favourite  Atys).  In  the  ruder  examples,  she  sits 
in  stiff  fashion,  holding  in  one  hand  the  tambourine  (Tt/,«.Ta»«v), 
in  the  other  a  cup  (?;aA»i).  Beside  her  are  one  or  two  lions.  In 
some  more  artistic  examples,  she  has  laid  aside  the  stiff  symbols, 
and  sometimes  caresses  with  one  hand  tlie  lion  which  climbs  to 
lier  knee  or  lies  in  her  lap.  Sometimes  the  lion  serves  her  as  a 
footstool ;  in  other  cases  two  sit  in  stiff  symmetry,  one  on  each 
side  of  her  throne.  Works  of  this  class  are  found  very  widely  both 
at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere,  in  marble  and  in  terra-cotta ;  the 
examples  in  marble  are  usually  marked  by  inscriptions  as  dedi- 
catory ;  no  examples  in  silver  have  been  presen'ed,  but  naturally 
their  intrinsic  value  led  to  their  being  melted  down.  The  pre- 
cise relation  between  this  type  and  the  Lydian  type  already 
described  (commonly  designated,  wherever  found,  as  the  Eph. 
Artemis)  has  not  yet  been  detennined.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  class  of  sacred  dedicatory  objects  fabricated  by 
the  artisans  for  use  in  the  cultus  of  Artemis  were  designated 
by  the  generic  term  ruioi,  taken  from  the  most  common  and 
characteristic  tv-pe. 

Literature. — See  under  Ephesus. 

W.  M.  Bam.say. 
DIBLAH  (n^3^),  Ezk  6'^— Four  MSS  read  Riblah 
(which  is  accepted  by  Cheyne,  Davidson,  Hitzic, 
Sinend,  Cornill,  Siegfried-stade,  and  Oxf.  Heh. 
Lex.).  It  was  near  a  wilderness,  and  this  would 
suit  for  Riblah.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to 
be  Beth-Diblathaim.  There  is  a  village  in 
Upper  Galilee  called  DM.     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  iii. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

DIBLAIM  (c^Sa-n,  Ai^riXalix),  the  father  of  Gomer, 
Hosea's  wife.     See  Gomeu,  Hosea. 

DIBON.— 1.  (jiai  in  MT,  but  the  spellin<j  pn  of 
the  Moabite  Stone  and  Aaijiwv  of  LXX  indicate 
that  the  '  had  a  consonantal  value  ;  see  Driver, 
Notes  on  Heb.  Text  of  Samuel,  Ixxxix.).  A  city  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  nortli  of  the  Arnon  in  the  land 
which,  before  the  coming  of  the  Israelites,  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Aniorites,  had  taken  from  a  former 
king  of  Moab  (Nu  21'^-  ^).  The  Isriielites  dispos- 
sessed Sihon,  and  the  tenitory  was  assi^nea  to 
Reul>en  (Jos  13*- "),  but  the  city  Dibon  is  men- 
tioned among  those  built  (or  rebuilt)  by  Gad  (Nu 
323.  »4)^  hence  the  name  Dibon-gad  by  which  it  is 
once  called  (Nu  SS''*).  Tlie  children  of  Israel  were 
not  able  to  retain  posses.sion  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  time  of  I.saiah  I)ibon  is  reckoned  among  the 
cities  of  Moab  (Is  15).  In  Is  15"  Dimon  i.s  suppo.'ied 
to  be  a  modified  form  of  Dil)on,  adopted  in  order 

*  Canon  Hicks,  Expositor,  June  1890,  p.  403  ff.,  takes  a 
different  view. 


to  resemble  more  closely  the  Hebrew  word  for 
blood  (Dam),  and  support  the  play  on  words  in 
that  verse. 

The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  Dhiban,  about 
half  an  liour  N.  of  'Ara'ir,  which  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  Arnon  Valley.  It  is  a  dreary  and  featureless 
ruin  on  two  adjacent  knolls,  but  has  acquired 
notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  there  of 
the  Moabite  Stone,  See  Tristram,  Lnna  of  Moab, 
p.  132  f.,  Seetzen,  lieisen,  i.  4(K),  and  cf.  MoAB. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah  inhabited  in  Nchemiah's 
time  by  some  of  the  children  of  .ludaii  (Nub  1  !■**). 
Perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  Dimonah  (.Jos  15^-)  among 
the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah.  If  this  i<ienti- 
fication  be  correct,  it  illustrates  the  passage  la  15" 
referred  to  in  (1). 

Dibon-gad  (Nu  33'"  only) ;  see  above. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

DIBRI  (n?'^).  —  A  Danite,  grandfather  of  the 
blasphemer  who  was  stoned  to  death,  Lv  21". 

DIDRACHMA.-See  Money. 

DIDYMUS.— See  Thomas. 

DIE. — To  die  by  a  specified  form  of  death  is  a 
common  expression  ;  as  Caxton  (1477),  Jason,  42  : 
'  If  I  dye  not  of  bodily  deth  I  shal  dye  of  spirituel 
deth' ;  and  so  Caxton,  G.  de  la  'Tour,  Gv  v.:  '  Your 
sone  deyd  this  nyght  of  a  good  dethe.'  Similar  is 
the  phrase  Nu  16-'"  'If  these  men  die  the  common 
dealli  of  all  men  ' ;  and  23'**  '  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,'  and  other  examples  in  which  the 
prep,  is  omitted.  But  the  expression  'die  the 
deatli '  is  un-English,  and  is  prob.  everywhere  due 
to  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Heb.  idiom.  It  occurs 
Sir  14'"  '  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  is,*Thou 
shalt  die  the  death '  (Gr.  6a.va.rii3  awodav%,  from 
Gn  2'^  '  thou  shalt  surely  die,'  Heb.  mon  ms,  lit. 
'dying  thou  shalt  die,'  LXX  da.v6.Tifi  a-iroBavuaOe) ; 
and  Mt  15''  '  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death '  (Gr.  davdrcfi  reXen-oTw,  lit.  '  let 
him  end  by  death,'  Vulg.  viorte  moriatur.  Gov. 
'shal  dye  the  death,'  after  whom  Cran.,  Gen., 
Bish.,  AV,  RV  ;  but  Rhem.  'dying  let  him  dye  '). 
The  phrase  'die  the  death'  is  not  uncommon  in 
Shaks.,  and  is  generally  interpreted  as  meaning 
'  die  the  death  appointed  for  the  particular  ofl'ence ' ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  phrase  in 
Mt,*  and  means  'let  him  assm-edly  die.'  Thus 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  I.  i.  65 — 

'  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men.' 

J.  Has-hngs. 
DIET  (fr.  Gr.  Siaira,  mode  of  life,  through  late 
Lat.  dieta)  is  used  in  AV  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  'an 
allowance  of  food,'  Jer  52^*  '  And  for  his  [Jehoia- 
chin's]  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him ' 
(Ten  nn-^K  innis,  RV  '  allowance,'  as  A V  in  par. 
passage  2  K  25^.  In  Pr  15"  the  same  Heb.  is  tr. 
'dinner,'  with  'portion'  in  RVm  ;  in  Jer  4(P 
'victuals,'  RVm  'an  allowance').  The  Eng.  word 
is  rare  in  this  sense,  and  is  not  used  in  any  previoun 
version  here.  In  the  more  usual  sense  it  occurs  Sir 
3t)'-*  'A  cheerful  and  good  heart  will  have  a  care  of 
his  meat  and  diet ' ;  cf.  Chaucer  (Prol.  435) — 

'  Of  his  diet  measurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  greet  noriasmg  and  digestible.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DIKLAH  {nhp-^,  AexXd).— The  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan  (Gn  lO^-"^,  1  Ch  1-'),  probably  representing 
a  nation  or  comnuinity.  The  Aramaic  name  for 
the  river  Tigris  (Dildath)  is  practically  identical 
with  this  form,  and  hence  the  conjecture  of 
Michaelis,  that  Diklah  signified  the  dwellers  on 

•  Cf.  Macbeth,  iv.  iii.  Ill :  '  Die<i  every  day  she  lived,'  a  recol- 
lection, no  doubt,  of  ICo  1531  '  I  die  daily.' 
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that  river,  is  not  wholly  improbable ;  we  know, 
however,  of  no  community  so  called,  and  the  home 
of  such  of  the  Joktanidse  as  can  be  identlhed  with 
certainty  is  in  Arabia.  The  word  dakal  (in  Syr. 
deU'J,  'palm')  is  well  known  in  Arabic,  and 
siguiliee  ory  dates  of  bad  quality  ;  as  they  possess 
no  cohesive  power,  to  'scatter  like  dak-al'  is  a 
proverbial  phrase.  The  geoCTapher  Yakut  knows 
of  a  place  in  Yemamah  called  Dakalah,  'where 
there  were  palm  trees,'  of  too  little  importance  to 
be  connected  with  the  son  of  Joktan ;  moreover, 
the  corresponding  form  in  Hebrew  should  be 
Dekalah  rather  than  Diklah.  The  names  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  Diklah  give  no 
clue  to  its  identification.     D.  S.  Mabgoliouth. 

DILAN  (is^),  Jos  15".— A  town  of  Judah  in 
th^  same  group  with  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The 
site  is  unknown.  C.  B.  Condeb. 

DILIGENCE. —  ' Derived  from  diligo,  to  love, 
"  diligence  "'  reminds  us  that  the  secret  of  true  in- 
dustry in  our  work  is  love  of  that  work  '  (Trench, 
Study  of  Words,  p.  314).  But  as  diligence  has 
gradually  forgotten  the  rock  whence  it  was  hewn, 
it  has  also  lost  some  of  its  proper  meaning.  It  is 
a  synonym  now  for  '  industry ' ;  but  formerly  it 
was  also  a  syn.  for  '  carefulness,'  since  our  love  of 
a  work  may  express  itself  as  readily  in  care  or 
caution  as  in  perseverance.  Hence  ^^  yclif  s  tr.  of 
1  Ti  3*  '  If  ony  man  kan  not  goueme  his  hous,  how 
schal  be  haue  dUigence  of  the  chirche  of  God ' ;  and 
Coverdales  tr.  of  Pr  4^  '  Kepe  thine  hert  with  all 
diligence,'  which  is  retained  in  AV  and  RY.  Cf. 
Knox,  Historic,  15 :  '  He  declared  what  diligence 
the  ancients  took  to  try  true  miracles  from  false.' 
Diligent  and  diligently  had  the  same  range  of 
meaning.  Thus  Job  42*  Cov.  '  I  have  geuen  dili- 
gent eare  unto  the'  (Gen.,  AY  'I  have  heard  of 
thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,'  RV  '  1  had  heard,' 
etc.— thus  reversing  Coverdale's  meaning) ;  AY 
1611  Title,  'with  the  former  Translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised ' ;  Shaks.  Tempest, 
IIL  i.  42— 

'  The  harmony  of  their  tongues  bath  into  bondage 
Brought  mv  too  diligent  ear.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
DILL.— See  AxiSE. 

DIMINISH. — To  diminish  is  to  make  less,  and 
that  primary  meaning  is  alone  in  use  now.  We 
do  not  even  use  the  word  figuratively,  '  to  lessen 
the  influence  of,'  'belittle,'  as  Ezk  5'^  '  therefore  will 
I  also  d.  thee '  ;  29" '  I  will  d.  them,  that  they  shall 
no  more  rule  over  the  nations ' ;  Is  21"  '  the  mighty 
men  .  .  .  shall  be  diminished '  (RY  '  shall  be  few  ') ; 
Ro  11^  'if  .  .  .  the  diminishing  of  them  [be]  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles '  (rb  Ifmffia  aArwf,  RY  '  their 
loss,'  Sanday-Headlam  '  their  defeat ').  Cf.  Argu- 
ment of  Ep.  to  Heb.  in  Gen.  NT  :  '  For  seing  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  autor  thereof,  it  diminisheth 
nothing  the  autoritie,  althogh  we  knowe  not  with 
what  penne  he  ^vTote  it.'  Still  less  can  we  speak  of 
diminishing  one  thing  from  another,  i.e.  withdraw- 
ing or  withholding,  so  as  to  cause  diminution,  as 
Dt  4^  '  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ye  d.  ought  from  it ' ; 
Jer  26-  '  d.  not  a  word '  (RY  '  keep  not  back ').  So 
in  Atkinson's  tr.  (1504)  of  De  Imitatione,  Vi.  ix.  : 
'  Take  from  our  hertis  ...  all  that  may  .  .  . 
dimynyshe  vs  from  thy  etemaU  lone.' 

J.  H.\STrsrGS. 

DIHNAH  (~j?~). — A  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun, 
Jos  21^.  Dillmann,  followed  by  Bennett  in 
Haupts  OT,  emends  to  n^-;,  Rlmmon  (cf.  1  Ch  6-, 
Jos  191^1.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

DIMON,  DIMONAH.— See  DiBOX. 


DINAH  (Tn)— The  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gn  30^).  The  composite  and  very  obscure* narra- 
tive of  Gn  34  relates  how,  when  Jacob  waa  «i- 
camped  at  Shechem,  after  his  return  from  Meso- 

g»tajuia,  she  was  seduced  by  Shechem  the  son  of 
amor,  a  Hi\-ite  prince.  This  outrage  was  bitterly 
resented  by  her  full  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi. 
Shechem  was  ready  to  prove  his  attachment  by 
marrying  the  maiden,  and  offered  to  pay  any 
marriage  price  or  dowry  that  might  be  fixed  by  her 
family.  To  this  her  brothers  consented,  but  only 
on  condition  that  all  the  men  of  Shechem  should 
be  circumcised.  This  being  conceded,  her  brothers 
made  it  the  means  of  inflicting  a  barbarous  revenge 
for  their  sister's  dishonour,  by  killing  all  the  men 
of  the  place  on  the  third  day,  when  the  effects  of 
the  circumcision  made  them  incapable  of  self- 
defence.  Both  at  the  time  and  on  his  death-bed, 
their  father  Jacob  (according  to  J)  spoke  of  this 
act  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  (Gn  34**  4^^). 
It  was,  however,  approved  by  later  Jewish  fanatics 
(Jth  9*).  (For  the  tribal  significance  of  Dinah  and 
the  historical  incidents  which  may  underlie  the 
above  narrative,  see  Slmeox).  R.  M.  Boyd. 

DINAITES  (Kj^,  LXX  Afo-cubt,  Ezr  4»),  a 
people  settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar  (i.e.  prob- 
ably Assurbanipal).  They  joinai  with  the 
other  Samaritans  in  denouncing  the  Jews  to 
Artaxerxes.  The  Dinaites  have  been  variously 
identified  with  the  Da-ja-eni,  a  tribe  of  western 
Armenia,  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  l.  (Schrader) ;  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Deinaver,  a  Median  city  (Ewald),  or  of  Din-Sharru 
near  Susa  (Fried.  DeUtzsch).  On  account  of  the 
other  peoples  named  in  the  same  verse,  the  last 
view  seems  the  most  probable.  See  further  Meyer, 
Judenthum,  39  f.  H.  A.  \Yuite. 

DINHABAH(n5n?t).— The  capital  city  of  king  Bela 
in  Edom  (Gn  36^=1  Ch  1«).  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  its  identification.  The  name,  which  Ls  accented 
so  as  to  mean  '  Give  judgment '  (Ball,  Genesis,  ad 
loc.),  occurs  in  Palmyrene  as  Danaba  or  Dahbana 
(luam) ;  cf.  Aard^Ti  m  Babylonia,  and  see  DUlm. 
and  Del.  on  Gn  3(8**.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
^Neubauer  [Academy,  1891,  p.  260)  to  identify 
Dinhabah  ^vith  Tennib.  This  is  accepted  by 
Tomkins  (ib.  p.  284),  who  further  identifies  Tennib 
with  Thenib,  E.N.E.  from  Heshbon,  described  in 
Tristram's  Moab,  p.  222.  See  further  Hommel, 
Atic.  Heb.  Tradition,  223  n.  J.  A.  Selbte. 

DINNER.— See  Food. 

DIONYSIA  (Aio^iVta,  Bacchanalia,  EY  '  Feast  of 
Bacchus'),  2  Mac  6'. — A  festival  in  honour  of 
Dionysus.  Dionysus  is  usually  regarded  as  the  god 
of  the  vine,  but,  as  Frazer  shows  in  the  Golden 
Bough,  he  was  a  god  of  trees  in  general.  As  he  comes 
before  us  in  Greek  worship,  he  is  quite  clearly  a 
vegetation  deity  ;  but  Jevons  may  be  right  in  think- 
ing that  two  cults  have  been  combined, — that  of 
the  vegetation  spirit  and  that  of  the  wine-god 
Dionysus,  the  latter  lending  its  name  to  the  former, 
which  at  first  was  naturally  nameless.  The  char- 
acter of  the  god  is  to  be  determined,  not  from  the 
myths  told  about  him,  which  are  tales  invented 
to  explain  the  ritual,  but  from  the  ritual  itself, 
interpreted  through  coruparison  with  parallel  rites 
amonp  other  peoples.  The  festival  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  revival  of  vegetation  in  spring 
after  the  long  sleep  of  winter.  Not  only  to  cele- 
brate it,  however,  but  by  sympathetic  magic  to 
secure  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  This  imitation 
of  the  processes  of  nature  was  associated  with  the 
wildest  orgies  and  excesses,  stimulated  no  doubt, 
in  this  instance,  by  the  connexion  of  Dionysus 
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with  the  vine.  Jevons  cives  a  reconstruction 
of  the  festival  as  it  was  held  at  Thebes  and  other 
places.  A  branch,  or  something  else  representing 
the  vegetation  spirit,  was  carried  round  the  cul- 
tivated fields,  to  secure  his  blessing  on  the  crops. 
A  human  figure,  also  representing  this  spirit,  was 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  tree  trunk,  which  had 
been  felled  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  hoisted  up  and  then  pelted  till  it  fell.  The 
women  then  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  the  woman  who 
cot  the  liead  raced  with  it  to  the  temple  or  chief 
Bouse  and  nailed  it  to  the  door.  But  in  many 
cases  the  rites  were  much  more  savage,  and  bulls 
or  goats,  M'hich  represented  the  god  himself,  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  worshippers  in  a  mad  scram- 
ble to  possess  themselves  of  portions  of  the  flesh, 
and  even  human  beings  sufli'ered  at  times  in  this 
way.  The  flesh  was  taken  home  and  some  of  it 
buried  in  the  fields.  (For  parallels  to  this  custom 
of  killing  the  god  the  Golden  Bough  should  be 
consulted.  It  secured  a  certain  communion  with 
the  deity,  the  preservation  of  his  vigour  tlirough 
the  death  of  his  temporary  representative  and  his 
re-incarnation  in  a  fresh  life,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  land  in  M'hich  the  flesh  was  buried).  The  most 
famous  festivnls  of  Dionysus  were  held  in  Attica. 
Besides  the  Anthestet'ia  and  Lencea  there  were 
tAvo,  known  as  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Dion- 
ysia.  The  former  was  held  in  country  districts  in 
December,  and  was  a  vintage  festival,  accompanied 
by  dancing,  songs,  improvised  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  a  procession,  in  which  the  phallus  was 
borne.  The  utmost  licence  of  speech  and  conduct 
characterized  it.  The  Greater  Dionysia  were  held 
in  the  city,  and  were  chiefly  important  from  the 
fact  that  at  them  the  great  dramas  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  poets  were  produced.  Before  the  dra- 
matic performances  there  was  a  great  public  pro- 
cession of  worshippers,  wearing  masks  and  singing 
the  dithyramb,  in  which  an  image  of  Dionysus 
was  carried  from  one  temple  to  another.  This 
was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  boys.  According  to 
2  Mac  C  Antiochus  compelled  the  Jews,  when  the 
feast  of  Dionvsia  (RVm)  came,  to  go  in  procession 
in  honour  oi  Dionysus,  wearing  wreaths  of  ivy. 
The  ivy  was  specially  sacred  to  the  god.  See 
further  under  DiONYSUS.  A.  S.  Peake. 

DIONYSIUS. — Dionysius,  designated  the  Areo- 
pagite  (6  'Apeioirayirris),  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
few  converts  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (Ac  17^). 
He  is  probably  thus  specially  named  as  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (see  Areo- 
pagus). Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  St.  I-uke,  who  apparently 
was  not  at  Athens,  may  have  owed  to  Dionysius 
his  report  of  the  speech  on  Mars'  hill.  According 
to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (in  Euseb.  HE  iii.  4) 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Athens ;  accordin,^  to  one  account  (Niceph.  HS 
iii.  11)  he  suflered  martyrdom  at  Athens  under 
Domitian  ;  according  to  another  {Martyr.  Bom.), 
having  come  to  Rome,  he  was  sent  by  Clemens  i. 
(about  95)  to  Paris,  and  there  beheaded  on  the 
Martyrs'  Mount  (Montmartre) ;  and  no  small  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  France  over  his  title  to  be 
regarded  as  St.  Denys,  the  patron  saint  of  France. 
Various  mystical  writings,  circulated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  under  his  name,  are  still  extant ;  but  they  have 
long  been  regarded  as  non-genuine,  and  are  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  put  into  circulation 
about  the  5th  century.      William  P.  Dickson. 

DIONYSUS  (Bacchus).— A  Greek  god,  in  whose 
■worship  there  are  three  distinct  strata.  The  first 
consists  of  those  rites  with  which  spirits  of  vegeta- 
tion (originally  probably  plant-totems)  are  wor- 
shipped by  all  primitive  peoples,  in  the  new  world 


as  well  aa  the  old,  who  possess  any  cultivated 
plants.  This  stratum  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  separation  of  the  European  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Aryan  family,  for  it  was  only  after 
that  separation  that  the  Aryans  began  to  domesti- 
cate plants.  The  next  consists  in  the  worship 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine :  this 
originated  where,  according  to  the  most  recent 
researches,  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
European  branch  of  the  Aryans,  viz.  in  Thrace. 
The  process  of  syncretism  by  which  these  rites 
were  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  vegetation- 
spirit  was  not  completed,  if  indeed  it  had  begun, 
in  the  time  of  Homer ;  for  in  the  Homeric  poems 
D.  occurs  as  a  god,  but  is  not  associated  witn  the 
vine,  except  in  passages  generally  admitted  to 
be  comparatively  late  interpolations.  The  third 
stratum  belongs  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  period 
in  which,  among  the  E.  nations  conquered  By  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  national  calamity  led 
men  to  look  for  assistance  to  a  ritual  more  potent 
than  that  in  daily  use.  This  more  potent  ritual 
was  found  in  the  older  and  more  awful  forms  of 
sacrifice  which  lingered  on  in  connexion  with  out- 
of-the-way  altars.  To  the  form  of  worship  thus 
revived,  onljr  those  Avere  admitted  who  were 
formally  initiated  into  these  'mysteries.'  From 
the  East  the  institution  of  '  mysteries '  spread  to 
Greece ;  and  the  reason  why  it  attached  itself 
particularly  to  the  worship  of  such  deities  as 
Demeter  and  Dionysus  was  that  that  worship  was 
an  evolved  form  of  the  rites  (common  to  manA- 
Aryan  and  Semitic  and  other  peoples)  with  whicli 
vegetation-spirits  were  originally  worshipped.  The 
resemblances  which  thus  made  possible  the  spread 
of  'mysteries'  from  the  East  to  the  West  also 
facilitated  that  dissemination  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  over  the  E.,  for  which  niythologists 
(e.g.  Nonnus)  accounted  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  E. 
campaign  on  the  part  or  the  god.  It  is  in  the 
readmess  with  w^uch  the  worship  of  D.  was  re- 
ceived in  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Pal.  that  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  attempts  or  threats  to 
establish  the  worship  of  D.  amongst  the  Jews : 
it  was  presumed,  e.g.  by  Nicanor  (2  Mac  14*')  and 
Antiochus  Epiplianes  (2  Mac  6''),  that  it  would  bi; 
acceptable  to  them  as  to  other  peoples,  whih; 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  branded  the  Jews  Avitli 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus  (3  Mac  2^),  had  an 
additional  motive,  in  the  fact  that  D.  was  the 
family  God  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  forcing  his  worship 
on  them  by  a  means  analogous  to  that  which  many 
Hindoo  sects  adopt  to  symbolize  their  devotion  to 
their  particular  god,  and  which  has  a  further 
parallel  in  tfie  common  barbaric  custom  of  tattoo- 
ing the  worshipper's  bodjr  with  the  symbol  of  the 
god  under  whose  protection  and  power  he  is.  See 
further  under  Dionysia.  F.  B.  Jevons. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS  (A.6s  KopivOiov  [rerpiii  /cai 
eiV'dSt],  Dioscorus,  2  Mac  IP^).     See  Time. 

DIOSCURI  (AiSffKovpol,  RVm  at  Ac  28"  ;  text,  The 
Twin  Brothers  ;  AV,  Castor  and  Pollux)  are  men- 
tioned as  giving  their  name  to  the  sliip  in  which 
St.  Paul  sailed  from  Melita  to  Puteoli,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  The  D.  in  mythology  were  the  sons  of 
Zeus  and  Leda,  and  brothers  of  Helen.  Castor  was 
the  horse-tamer,  and  Pollux  the  prince  of  boxers. 
For  their  brotherly  affection  they  were  placed  in 
the  sky  as  the  constellation  of  the  Twins  (Gemini). 
They  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in  Greece, 
('Graecia  Castoris  memor'  Hor.  Od.  iv.  5.  35),  in 
Cyrene  in  Africa  (Pind.  Fyth.  v.),  not  far  from 
Alexandria,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  enjoyed  especial 
honour  at  Rome  on  account  of  their  supernatural 
appearance  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  Their 
image  was  printed  on  the  reverse  of  the  earliest 
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silver  coins  of  the  Romans  (denarii)  as  that  of  two 
youths  on  horseback.  They  were,  however,  best 
known  as  the  tutelary  gods  of  sailors,  who  identi- 
fied their  presence  with  the  pale  blue  flame  or 
light  seen  in  thundery  weather  at  the  mast-head. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  Hor.  Od.  L  3.  2 :  '  Sic 
fratres  Helenie  litcida  sidera' ;  also  Od.  iii.  29.  64  : 
'  tutum  feret  geminns  Pollux ' ;  also  Catuit.  iv.  27 
and  Ixviii.  65 ;  and  Eurip.  Eden.  1663-65.  It  was 
a  common  practice  to  put,  as  a  Topd^rifiow  (Ac  28*^) 
or  insigne,  some  device  for  a  figure-head  to  a  ship, 
in  imitation  of  the  person  or  object  (not  always 
complimentary,  Virg.  ^n.  x.  188)  after  which  the 
ves^-l  was  named.  See  Virg.  JEn.  v.  116,  '  Mnes- 
theus  agit  Pristin ' ;  yE'n,  x.  166,  195,  209,  '  Hunc 
vehit  immanis  Triton,'  etc.  This  figure-head  was 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  tutela  (Ov.  Trist.  i. 
10..  1),  '  tutela  Minervae,'  or  image  of  the  protecting 
genius,  under  which  the  ship  sailed,  placed  gener- 
ally in  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  In  later  times  the 
distinction  appears  to  have  been  effaced,  and,  in 
the  vessel  which  carried  St.  Paul,  the  Dioscuri 
were  probably  intended  for  the  '  tutela '  as  well  as 
the  'insigne,'  and  their  heads  were  probably 
fastened,  one  on  each  side,  in  front. 

LiTBRATCRB. — Sevffart,  Diet,  of  CUus.  Aniiq.  by  Nettieship 
and  Sandys ;  Bicb,  I>iet.  cf  Antiq. ;  Page,  Aett  of  the  ApotUa, 

»» i^-  C.  H.  Prichakd. 

DIOTREPHES  {\iarpe<t>rti,  WH-«?^$)-— A  person, 
otherwise  ^lnkno^vn,  who  is  introduced  in  3  John 
(yy  9.10)  as  ambitious,  resisting  the  writer's  author- 
ity, and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion of  brethren  who  visited  the  Church — probably 
travelling  evangelists,  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  Didache.  It  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he 
was  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon  in  tlie  Church.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  he  was  in  conflict  with 
the  Jewish-Christian  party  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  Judaistic 
or  Gnostic.  But  all  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
Others  think  that  his  action  indicates  an  illegitim- 
ate assumption  of  authority  over  the  Church,  con- 
nected with  the  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  episcopate,  which  may  have  begun 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 

DIPHATH  (ns^)  occurs  in  RV  and  AYm  of  1  Ch 
1*,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  AV  Riphath  is 
the  correct  reading,  fey  an  easily  explicable  scribal 
error  T)sr\  has  arisen  from  ns^l,  the  reading  of  MT  in 
the  parcel  passage  Gn  10^.     See  Riphath. 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

DISALLOW. —  'Allow'  is  in  AV  either  to 
'  approve '  or  '  accept '  (see  Allow)  ;  '  disallow '  is 
always  distinctly  to  'reject.'  So  Nu  3iP^***-" 
(K'iT  refuse,  reject  ;  see  Ps  141'  RV) ;  and  1  P  2»-  ^ 
(&roSoKini.^u,  RV  'reject').  So  Latimer  (Serm. 
and  Bern.,  11),  '  I  must  not  suffer  the  devil  to  have 
the  victory  over  me.  I  must  disallow  his  in- 
structions and  suggestions.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

DISANNUL,  which  scarcely  differs  in  meaning 
from  'annul,'  the  prefix  being  only  intensive,  is 
now  going  out  of  use.  RV  removes  it  only  from 
Gal  3^,  giving  'make  void'  instead  (Gr.  aderiw,  of 
which  the  subst.  adiT7)ffir  is  tr^  '  disannulling ' 
He  7'^  and  retained  by  RV).  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'annul'  in  Job  40^,  Is  14«^  28^8.  The  use  of  the 
word  in  biblical  English  may  be  iUustrated  by 
Coverdale's  tr°  of  Is  14'^  '  For  yf  the  LoRUE  of 
hoostes  determe  a  thing,  who  wyl  dysanulle  it  ? ' ; 
and  Tindale's  tr°  of  He  8^  '  In'  that  he  sayth  a 
new  testament  he  hath  abrogat  (-nxaXaiuyKev)  the 
olde.  Now  that  which  is  disanulled  {-raXaiovfjuevow) 
and  wexed  olde,  is  redy  to  vannysche  awaye." 

J.  Hastings. 

DISAPPOINT  has  a   stronger  meaning  in   AV 
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than  in  mod.  English,  Job  d'^  'He  disappointeth 
the  devices  of  the  crafty '  (tjC,  RV  '  frustrateth,' 
as  Is  44»  AV,  RV ;  so  Pr  15«) ;  Ps  17"  '  Arise,  O 
Lord,  d.  him '  (r^s  ."Kr?p,  RV  *  confront  him,'  RVm 
'  forestall  him,'  Cheyne  '  intercept  him ') ;  Jth  16* 
'the  Almighty  Lord  hath  disappointed  them  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman  '  (ij^rnyo-o'  ainaCs,  RV  '  brought 
them  to  nought ' :  see  under  DISANNUL).  Cf.  Hall, 
Hard  Texts  (1633),  311 :  'All  those  carious  and 
wealthjr  Trades  .  .  .  shall  be  utterly  undone  and 
disappointed.'  J.  Hastings. 

DISCERN.— To  discern  (Lat  dis  apart,  cemere 
separate)  is  to  separate  things  so  as  to  distinguish 
them,  as  CoverdaJe,  Erasm.  Par.  1  Jn,  p.  48  :'  It  is 
not  the  sacramentes  that  disceme  the  children  of 
God  from  the  children  of  the  devyll ;  but  the 
puritie  of  lyfe  and  charitie.'  So  Ezr  3^* '  the  people 
could  not  mscem  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from 
the  noise  of  the  weeping.' 

To  discern  a  person  or  thing  is  therefore,  in  biblical  lang.,  to 
separate  oat  frtwi  others,  so  as  to  reoogfnize,  as  Gn  27^  '  be  d^ 
oemed  him  not,  because  his  bands  were  buiy,  as  his  brother 
Esaa's  bands' ;  He  4?^  'the  word  of  God  ...  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoogfats  and  intents  of  the  heart'  (xfrnxit,  RY  'qnick  to 
di8oem|);  1  Co  11S>  'not  discerning  the  Lord's  body'  0**  2<«- 
x^ntm  si  tmtui  rmi  Ju^mi ;  Tnlg.  non  dijudiemu  eorpu*  Domini ; 
Oalrin,  non  diaeemen*;  Wrc  'not  Wiseli  demynge';  Luther, 
dcMterniehtuntera^eidet  ;'Tind.  'because  he  maketh  no  differ- 
ence <rf' ;  so  Cot.,  Cran.,  Gen.  1557 ;  bat  Gen.  1560,  'beouiae  he 
discemetii  not,'  with  marg.  note,  'Bat  as  thogfa  these  holie 
mysteries  of  the  Lordes  bo£e  and  blood  were  oommune  meats, 
so  Tritboat  reverence  he  ocnnmeth  unto  them' ;  so  Tomson ; 
Bish.  'making  no  difference  of';  Rhem.  'not  discerning  the 
body  <rf  our  Lord ' ;  whence  AY ;  bat  RV  '  if  he  discern  not  the 
body* — CHnitting  t»S  Kupim)  with  edd.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DISCIPLE.— This  word— in  Greek  fui0TrHp ;  fem. 
Ha&rp-pia  (occurring  only  Ac  9*) ;  verb,  imBTqrrevia 
(occurring  four  times) — is  in  sacred  literature  con- 
fined to  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  thongh  it  often 
appears  in  Attic  Greek  (esp.  Plato)  as  denoting  the 
pupU  of  a  philosopher  or  rhetorician,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  master,  StSiaKoKot  (just  as  in  NT, 
Mt  10^),  or  to  the  discoverer,  evperip.  We  have  a 
similar  contrast  in  OT,  e.g.  1  Ch  25*  reXeitw  ca2 
fiapdaviarruv,  the  perfect  and  the  learning  (AV  and 
RV,  the  teacher  and  the  scholar),  referring  to  the 
senior  and  junior  members  of  David's  trained 
musical  guilds.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the 
prophetic  guilds  superintended  by  Samuel  and  more 
fully  organized  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  in  order  that 
by  spiritual  force  they  might  cherish  the  theocratic 
spirit  among  the  people,  and  check  the  tendency 
to  apostasy,  the  general  'company'  is  contrasted 
with  him  who  ' stood  as  head  over  them'  (IS  19^), 
and  the  '  sons,'  2  K  27  (i.e.  pupils  ;  cf.  Pr  4^",  and 
passim)  with  him  '  before '  whom  they  '  sat,'  2  K  4*, 
their  master  (cuptos),  2  K  6*.  [Teacher,  SiSiffKako%, 
however,  occurs  in  LXX  only  in  connexion  with 
heathen  monarchs,  and  then  but  twice :  Est  6^  (the 
teacher  of  Ahasuerus)  and  2  Mac  1"*  (the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy) ;  and  the  phrase '  schools  of  the  prophets ' 
(however  truly  it  may  represent  facts)  is  'a  pure 
invention  of  the  commentators '  (Smith,  Prophets  of 
Israel,  85).]  In  Talmudic  literature  talmide  hSkhd- 
mim,  pupils  of  the  learned  (i.e.  the  scribes),  is  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase,  and  of  these  St.  Paul 
was  one  when  he  was  '  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,'  sitting,  i.e.  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils, 
on  the  lower  benches  in  front  of  him  (Ac  22* ; 
cf.  Mt  51). 

The  usage  of  the  word  in  NT  is  very  simple. 
We  read  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mk  2^),  of  the  Pharisees  (same  place),  of  Moses, 
Jn  9*  (only  by  way  of  contrast  to  Jesus),  bat 
most  of  all  of  Jesus,  to  whose  disciples,  in  fact, 
the  subst.  is  almost  entirely,  and  the  verb  entirely, 
limited.  The  word  maintains  its  classical  connota- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  instruction  given  :  the 
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fjMdrrr-fii  is  not  only  a  pupil,  but  an  adherent  (see 
Cramer,  Bib.  Theol.  Lex. ;  cf.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  6. 3,  where 
fiadrpral  are  called  the  fufirp-al,  imitators,  of  their 
5iSd<r/caXo$ ;  so  Jn  8*S  *J/ye  abide  in  my  icord,then 
are  ye  truly  my  disciples,^  cf.  15*).  Hence  it  is 
applied  most  esp.  to  the  Twelve  in  all  four  Gospels, 
sometimes  with  StbSeKa  and  sometimes  without ; 
they  are  '  the  disciples,'  Mt  10»  12',  Mk  S'",  Lk  8\ 
Jn  3^.  Mt  seems,  indeed,  to  confine  the  plural  to 
them  (Weiss),  unless  8*i  and  6^  be  exceptions. 
Wlien  it  denotes  the  Avider  circle,  as  in  Lk  (par- 
ticularly 6"  7"),  it  has  the  same  sense  of  adherence. 
Hence  it  stands,  occasionally  in  Gospels  (Mt  10*^, 
taken  with  18")  and  invariably  in  Ac,  as  a  syno- 
nym for  vtffrevwv,  a  believer  (cf.  Aristot.  lie  pi  <ro<p. 
iXeyX-  IBP  3 — 5eT  imrTe^eiv  rbv  fiavddvovTa,  the  learner 
is  bound  to  have  faith),  even  where,  as  in  Ac  19^-  *, 
the  word  is  applied  to  half-instructed  believers, 
who,  wliile  believing  apparently  in  Jesus  as  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist,  were  still  (as  it  seems)  not 
sure  that  Jesus  was  absolutely  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  had  not  to  'look  for  another'  (Mt  IP). 
So  also,  quite  distinctly,  with  the  verb  fxaB-qTeiu 
(three  times  in  Mt,  once  in  Ac),  which  is  once 
intrans.  (Mt  27''^),  twice  trans.  (Mt  28i»,  Ac  14^1), 
and  once  deponent  (?)  (Mt  13'^  where,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  dative  construction,  the  phrase 
signifies  a  disciple  of  the  kingdom,  of  heaven 
personified).     (See  Meyer  and  Meyer-Weiss). 

J.  Massie. 
DISCIPLINE. — '  Discipline '  is  properly  instruc- 
tion, that  which  belongs  to  the  discipulus  or 
scholar,  and  is  distinguished  from  'doctrine,' 
which  pertains  to  the  doctor  or  teacher.  In  this 
sense  Wyclif  (1382)  gives  Pr  3*  '  Thou  shalt  finde 
grace  and  good  discipline  (1388  'teching')  befor 
God  and  men '  ;  and  Chaucer  (Skeat's  Student's 
ed.  p.  716),  '  Thanne  shaltow  understonde,  that 
bodily  peyne  stant  in  disciplyne  or  techinge,  by 
word  or  by  wry  tinge,  or  in  ensample.'  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  and  the  Church,  'dis- 
cipline' came  early  to  be  used  for  'chastisement.' 
In  Pr  3"  Wye.  has  '  the  discipline  of  the  Loivi,  my 
sone,  ne  caste  thou  awey.'    See  Chastisement. 

In  AV  whether  '  discipline '  means  instruction  or  chastise- 
ment it  is  not  easy  always  to  decide.  It  occurs  Job  3610  '  He 
openeth  also  their  ear  to  d.'  {m-Cl^dr,  RV  '  instruction,'  which 
the  sense  seems  to  demand  ;  but  the  Heb.  has  nowhere  else  this 
meaning,  and  the  whole  passage  is  of  chastening  or  moral  dis- 
cipline) ;  Wis  15  617  bis.  Sir  4i7  [-?«]  1718  isu  232. 7  32"  4114,  Bar  41s 
(all  iroe; Jj/«,  which  in  class.  Greek  means  '  education  '  or  its  result, 
'  mental  culture,'  never  '  chastisement,' but  is  used  in  LXX  as  the 
regular  tr.  of  mAxdr,  hence = chastisement  there,  and  so  in  NT 
thrice,  He  125- 6. 8  j  gee  Kennedy,  Sources  of  N.T.  Greek,  p.  101). 

J.  Hastings. 
DISCOMFIT,  DISCOMFITURE.— From  dis  apart, 
and  coniicere  to  put  together,  to  '  discomfit '  is  to 
undo,  destroy.  Both  words,  now  archaic  if  not 
obsolete,  are  always  used  in  AV  of  defeat  in  battle. 
Is  31*  being  a  mistrans.  for  'become  liable  to 
forced  service.'  Cf.  More,  Utopia  (Rob.  tr.),  p. 
140 :  '  if  al  their  whole  armie  be  discumfeted  and 
overcum ' ;  and  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  150 — 

'  After  the  bataille  and  disconfiture.' 

RV  introduces  'discomfit'  for  'destroy,'  Ex  23^", 
Ps  144"  (can),  Dt  7''='  (c^n) ;  for  '  trouble,'  Ex  14-^ 
(c^n);  and  'discomfiture,'  Dt  l"^,  1  S  5»  (AV  'de- 
struction '),  Dt  2820  (AV  '  vexation '),  Is  22«  (AV 
'  trouble  '),  the  Heb.  being  always  n.'j^nD  m^humah. 

J.  Hastings. 
DISCOVER.— In  mod.  Eng.  '  to  discover '  is  '  to 
detect,'  '  find  out,'  which  is  a  late  use  of  the  word. 
The  meanings  in  AV  are :  1.  Uncover,  lay  bare 
(the  primary  sense,  lit.  'to  take  off  the  cover,'  Fr. 
d^couvrir),  Ps  29^  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  dis- 
covereth  the  forests '  {'\vrj,  RV  '  strippeth  bare  ' :  '  I 
do  not  understand  this  of  stripping  the  foliage 
merely,  but  rather  of  the  breaches  and  openings 
made  by  the  lightning  and  the  wind  in  the  heart 


of  the  wood  '— Earle,  Psalter  of  1539,  p.  271) ;  Ezk 
16"  'Before  thy  wickedness  was  discovered'; 
Hos  2^0  '  now  will  I  d.  her  lewdness  in  the  sight  of 
her  lovers '  ;  7^  '  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  wa*  dis- 
covered ' ;  Sir  1^  '  Exalt  not  thyself,  lest  thou  fall 
.  .  .  and  so  God  d.  thy  secrets*  (RV  'reveal'); 
11"  'his  deeds  shall  be  discovered'  (RV  'the 
revelation  of  his  deeds').  Cf.  Knox,  Hist.  p.  182, 
'  Which  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  hath  now 
discovered  to  the  eyes  of  all  that  list  to  behold ' ; 
and  p.  250,  '  who  rashly  discovering  himself  in  the 
Trenches,  was  shot  in  the  head.  2.  Withdraw 
(spoken  of  the  cover  itself,  so  as  to  uncover), 
Job  4P'  'who  can  d.  the  face  of  his  garment?' 
(RV  '  strip  off  his  outer  garment' — see  Davidson 
in  loc.);ls  22*  'he  discovered  the  covering  of 
Judah '  (RV  '  took  away ') ;  Jer  13^  ( =  Nah  3»)  '  I 
will  d.  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face.'  So  Bacon,  New 
Atlantis,  129:  'At  the  beginning  he  discovered 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land ' ; 
Chapman,  Hesiod,  1.  161 — 

'  When  the  woman  the  unwieldy  lid 
Had  once  discover'd,  all  the  miseries  hid 
.  .  .  dispersed  and  flew 
About  the  world.' 

3.  Disclose  or  reveal,  1  S  14*  'we  will  d.  ourselves 
unto  them ' ;  22"  '  when  Saul  heard  that  David 
was  discovered'  {v^i  'made  known,'  'revealed'); 
Job  12^^  '  He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  dark- 
ness'; Pr  25*  'd.  not  a  secret  to  another'  (RV 
'  disclose  not  the  secret  of  another ') ;  Sir  6'  27'*, 
1  Mac  7^'  '  when  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  dis- 
covered' {&Tr€Ka\ij<f>6ri,  'made  known,'  'revealed,' 
not  •  found  out ') ;  2  Mac  6"  '  others,  that  had  run 
together  into  caves  near  by,  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
secretly,  being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  all  burnt 
together'  (RV   'betrayed').     Cf.   Bacon,   Essays, 

S,  17  :   '  For  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  Vice ; 
ut  Adversity  doth  best  discover  Vertue ' ;  and 
Shaks.  Merry  Wives,  II.  ii.  190 — 

'  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you.' 

i.  Exhibit,  display,  as  Blount  (1600) :' The  more 
he  mounted,  the  more  he  discovered  his  incapacitie.' 
In  AV  Pr  18^  '  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  under- 
standing, but  that  his  heart  may  d.  itself  (RV 
'reveal  ).  5.  Descry,  sight,  Ac  2P  '  When  we  had 
discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand ' 
(avacpatvoo,  RV  'come  in  sight  of).  6.  Notice, 
Ac  272** '  they  discovered  a  certain  creek '  {KaTevdow, 
RV  '  perceived ').  J.  Hastings. 

DISCUS.— See  Games.  DISEASE.— See  Medi- 
cine.    DISH.— See  Food. 

DISHAN  (ir^).— A  son  of  Seir,  Gn36"-28.»= 
1  Ch  1=**- '".  In  Gn  36^  the  reading  ]r'l  of  MT 
should  be  emended  to  jic''^,  after  1  Ch  1*'.  See 
following  article. 

DISHON.— 1.  A  son  of  Seir,  prn  Gn362i  =  ibT 
1  Ch  P*.  2.  A  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir, 
]Vi  Gn362«,  cf.  v.»»=pB!n  1  Ch  l"*!,  which  should 
also  be  read  for  MT  ]tyn  in  Gn  30-".  Dishan  (see 
art.  above)  and  Dishon  are,  of  course,  not  indi- 
vidual names,  but  the  eponyms  of  Horite  clans. 
Their  exact  location  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
[r"!  occurs  in  Dt  14*  (only)  as  the  name  of  a  clean 
animal  (LXX  vvyapyos,  AV  and  RV  'pygarg'), 
which  is  generally  taken  to  be  some  species  of 
gazelle  or  antelope.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible, 
127)  identifies  it  with  the  AntUope  addax;  but 
Hommel  {Namen  der  Sdugethiere,  391),  deriving 
the  word  from  a  root  &r\  =  spring,  leap  (cf.  Assyr. 
daSSu),  thinks  of  the  mountain -goat.  So  also 
Delitzsch  (Assyr.  Stud.  i.  54).  The  existence  of 
such  animal  names  amongst  the  Horites  has  been 
used  by  W.  R.  Smith  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
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totemism.  See  Journal  of  Philology,  is.  75  ff.. 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Ai-abia,  and  BS 
(pais^im) ;  and  for  the  contrary  opinion,  Noldeke  in 
ZDMG  (1886),  148-187.  Cf.  also  Jacobs,  Studies 
in  Bib.  Archceol.  (1894),  and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Names  (1896),  p.  86  ff.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

DISHONESTY  in  2  Co  4»  is  used  in  the  obsolete 
sense  of  '  disgrace '  (aurxvyv,  RV  •  shame,'  after 
Wvc,  Gen.  ;  AV  followed  Rhemish  NT ;  Tindale 
has  '  unhonesty ').  Cf .  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ru  2"  '  Let 
her  gather  betwene  the  sheues  also,  and  do  her  no 
dishonestye ' ;  and  of  Sir  3"  '  "Where  the  father  is 
without  honoure,  it  is  the  dishonesty  of  the  sonne,' 
•Dishonest'  Sir  26^*,  and  'dishonestly'  22*,  are 
used  in  the  same  sense.  J.  BLastebtgs. 

DISPATCH.— To  'dispatch  business'  is  still  in 
use,  as  in  To  7'  '  let  this  business  be  dispatched,' 
2  Mac  12^^  '  before  he  had  d.  anything  he  departed.' 
But  to  '  d.  a  journey,'  i.e.  *  expedite,'  is  out  of  use ; 
nor  is  any  example  given  in  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet., 
2  Mac  9*  Deing  missed  :  '  Therefore  commanded  he 
his  chariotman  to  drive  mthout  ceasing,  and  to 
dispatch  the  journey.' 

To  'dispatch,'  i.e.  'get  rid  of  quickly'  by  deatli,  is  fonnd 
Wis  1119,  and  in  Ezk  SS**',  where  RV  gives  'despatch,'  a  spelling 
which  is  incorrect,  and  which  was  ut&nown  tall  the  beg.  of  the 
19th  cent.  It  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  Johnson  having 
accidentally  entered  the  word  so  in  his  Diet.,  thongh  he  himself 
always  spells  it '  dispatch.'    See  Oaf.  Eng.  Diet.  s.v. 

J.  Hastdtgs. 
DISPERSION.— See  Israel. 

DISPOSITION.— Ac  7^  'Who  have  received  the 

law  by  the  d.  of  angels '  (Gr.  eis  Siarayas  ayyfKuif  ; 
R V  '  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels ' ;  RVm  '  unto 
ordinances  of  angels,'  cf.  Ko  13"^  rod  0eod  diaTayr), 
A V  and  RV  '  the  ordinance  of  God ' ).  '  Disposition ' 
is  the  Rhemish  word  here  (Wye,  Tind.,  Gen.  have 
'ordinance' ;  Co  v.,  Cran.  'ministration'),  and  it  is 
used  in  the  archaic  sense  of  administration.  In 
the  same  sense  '  disposer '  is  used  by  Tind.  in  1  Co  4' 
'Let  men  this  wise  esteeme  us,  even  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  disposers  of  the  secretes 
of  God'  (EV  'stewards,'  Gr.  oUovbtioi) ;  and  by 
(jen.  (1560)  in  1  P  4'*  '  Let  euerie  man  as  he  bathe 
received  the  gifte,  minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  ^ood  disposers  of  the  manifolde  grace 
of  God  '  (EV  '  stewards ').  '  Disposing '  in  Pr  16^ 
'The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord,'  is  used  in  the 
earlier  sense  of  control,  disposal ;  while  the  vb. 
'  dispose '  in  Job  34i'  37^,  2  Es  5^  8",  Sir  16*  has  the 
still  earlier  and  primary  meaning  of  'arrange  in 
proper  order.'  This  primary  meaning  (as  Lat.  dis- 
ponere)  seems  to  be  intencfed  by  'disposition'  in 
2  Es  8*  (plasma)  8®  (Jigmentum),  the  Lat.  words  so 
tr.  having  ref .  to  the  creation  of  man  ;  but  in  Jth  8'^, 
Ad.  Est  16*,  Sir  20^,  the  word  is  used  in  the  familiar 
sense  of  '  bent  of  mind,' '  character,'  a  sense  which  is 
found  as  early  as  1387  :  Tre%'isa,  Uigden,  iii.  113 : 
'  Nought  by  chaungynge  of  body,  but  by  chaung- 
ynge  of  disposicioun  of  wit  and  of  semynge.' 

J.  flASTI>-GS. 

DISPUTE,  DISPUTATION.— As  'debate'  has 
lost  the  meaning  of  wrangling,  so  'dispute'  has 
acquired  it.  In  older  Eng.  to  'dispute'  was  to 
discuss  or  argue,  without  strife.  Thus  Bp. 
Carleton  (1610),  Jurisd.  Pref.,  'I  have  disputed 
the  Kings  right  with  a  good  conscience,  from  the 
rules  of  Gods  word,'  i.e.  I  have  discussed  it,  argued 
for  it :  cf.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  p.  53,  '  that  they 
maye  in  everye  matter  desput«  and  reason  for  the 
kynges  right ' ;  Knox,  Hist.  p.  25,  '  after  that  Sir 
James  Hamilton  was  beheaded  (justly  or  unjustly 
we  dispute  not),'  and  p.  215  '  He  [Knox]  di^ 
gravely  dispute  upon  the  nature  of  the  blinde 
world.''    So  in  AV,  Job  23^  '  There  the  righteous 


might  dispute  with  him '  (n^J,  RV  '  reason ') ; 
Mk  9**  '  U  hat  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among 
yourselves  by  the  way?'  (5iaX<ry£fo^uu,  RV  'were 
ye  reasoning,'  as  2***  AV);  9**  'for  by  the  way 
they  had  disputed  among  themselves  who  shoidd 
be  the  greatest'  (SiaKiyoiuu) :  RV  keeps  'dispute' 
here,  but  the  disciples'  shame  was  not  that  thev 
had  wrangled,  but  that  they  had  discussed  sucii 
a  question  at  all.  The  same  Greek  is  similarly 
tr^  in  AV  of  Ac  17"  (RV  'reasoned'),  19*- »  (RV 
•reasoning'),  24",  Jude»  (so  RV).  The  subst. 
SiaXoyifffjiin  is  once  tr.  '  disputing,'  Ph  2"  AV,  RV, 
'Do  aU  things  without  murmurings  and  disput- 
ings ' ;  but  even  here  Thayer  prefers  '  hesitation,' 
'doubting,'  Lightfoot  'inward  questionings.'  In 
Ac  6^  9**  ((n/fjp-ew)  the  meaning  is  plainly  '  discuss,' 
'  argue ' ;  so  15^  (<n/f7n7<rtj)  and  1  Co  1*  (<rvi^rrrrir^). 
The  only  passage  in  which  '  dispute '  seems  to  have 
the  meaning  of  '  wrangle'  is  1  Ti  6*  '  Perverse  dis- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds*  (TR  rapaSta- 
TfH^,  edd.  diaraparpi^al,  RV  '  wranglings').  Here 
Wye,  has  'fightyngis'  and  Rhem.  'conflictes' 
after  Vulg.  conflictationes,  but  Tind.  and  the  rest 
'  disputations,'  a  word  which  never  seems  to  signify 
'altercation,'  '  wrangling.'  The  Gr.  word  is  founa 
nowhere  else. 

'Disputation'  occurs  in  AV,  Ac  15*  (TR  <ruf^Tij<r«, 
edd.  f^njirn,  RV  'questioning'),  and  Ro  14^  '  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations'  («*s  SiaKpiffeu  SiaXoyuTfiaw ^ 
lit.  '  unto  d^ussions  of  doubts ' ;  RVm  '  for  de- 
cisions of  doubts';  see  Sanday-Headlam  in  loc.). 
Bp.  Bonner's  injimction  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  (1541)  ends  thus  :  '  he  is  not  to  expound,  nor 
to  reade  with  a  lowde  voyce,  and  without  dis- 
putacion,'  where,  as  elsewhere,  d.  means  '  discus- 
sion ' :  the  reader  is  neither  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing himself,  nor  to  discuss  it  with  others. 

J.  Hastings. 

DISTAFF  (-^). — This  term  occurs  in  AV  only 
in  Pr  3P*.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found  repeatedly 
in  Neh  3,  where  it  means  '  part '  or  '  district '  of 
the  city,  something  'cut  off'  or  'divided'  from 
the  rest.  It  is  found  also  in  2  S  3^,  where  it  is 
rendered  'staff,'  but  pToh.=  distaff  (see  Driver's 
not«).  RV  renders  the  word  in  Pr  31^  '  spindle,'  for 
which  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  cognate  Arab,  word  {falkat),it  means 
the  whorl  of  the  spindle,  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  of  hemispherical  form,  through  which 
the  spindle-pin  passes,  and  above  which  is  the 
hook  holding  the  thread.  The  design  of  this  piece 
is  to  give  steadiness  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
spindle.  This  form  of  spindle  is  in  common  use 
among  the  women  of  Syria  to-day. 

H.  Porter. 

DIYEKS,  DIVERSE.—'  Divers '  has  now  dropped 
out  of  use,  or,  if  used  archaically,  is  restricted  to 
the  sense  of  'several.'  But  formerly  'divers'  and 
'  diverse '  were  indifferent  spellings  of  the  same 
adj.,  which  expressed  either  'varied,'  'different' 
(Lat.  diverstis);  or  'various,'  'several.'  Thus 
Ridley,  A  Brefe  Declaration  (Moule's  ed.  p.  106) : 
'  in  the  matter  of  thys  Sacrament  ther  be  diverse 
[= several]  poyntes,  wherein  menne  (counted  to  be 
learned)  can  not  agree ' ;  Grindal,  Letter  to  Q.  Eliz. 
(1577):  'divers  [^different]  men  make  divers 
senses  of  one  sentence  of  Scripture.'  In  AV  1611 
'diverse'  occurs  Lv  W^,  Est  3^  Dn  7"-»->*,  Mt4»*; 
elsewhere  'divers.'  The  conjunction  of  'divers' 
with  'sundry,'  as  in  He  P,  is  common  in  old 
Eng.,  as  in  the  Act  authorizing  Matthew's  Bible 
(Hen.  vm.  1543) :  '  divers  and  snndn"e  his  subjects 
of  this  Ms  realme.'  J^  Hastings. 

DIYES.— See  Lazarus. 

DIVINATION  has  many  different  modes  amongst 
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the  difl'erent  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  all  are  in  their 
origin  either  natural  or  supernatural.  Methods 
which  originally  were  supernatural  may  come  to 
lose  their  supernatural  character ;  methods  which 
were  at  first  natural  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
supernatural ;  and,  from  lack  of  evidence,  it  may 
he  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  with  regard  to  any 
given  method  whether  in  its  origin  it  was  a  natural 
or  a  supernatural  method. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  supernatural  methods 
as  being  those  hrst  su'fgested  by  the  word  '  divina- 
tion,' and  we  shall  dehne  them  as  those  by  which 
man  gains  foreknowledge  of  the  future  from  a 
supernatural  source,  e.g.  by  inspiration,  posses- 
sion, or  direct  interrogation  of  the  divine  Avill. 
Tliese  methods,  the  supernatural,  again  fall  into 
two  classes,  the  licit  and  the  illicit,  according  as 
the  supernatural  source  is  or  is  not  a  god  of  the 
community.  We  may  think  what  we  will  of  the 
honesty  oi  the  priests  of  Apollo,  and  entertain  what 
idea  we  like  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  or  of  Baal-zebub  (2  K  l^'®)  was  worked,  but 
the  worshipper  of  Apollo  who  consulted  the  oracle 
was  doing  what  was  approved  of  by  the  religious 
consciousness  of  his  age  and  race  (however  low  we 
rank  it  in  the  scale  of  religion) :  his  action  was 
licit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  pity  both  the 
witch  and  the  witch-finder  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
of  England,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  witchcraft 
was  considered,  both  by  those  who  practised  and 
those  who  persecuted  it,  to  be  irreligious :  it  was 
illicit.  And  the  same  distinction  has  prevailed 
over  the  world  :  savages,  however  low,  distinguish 
in  their  way  between  the  worship  of  their  tribal 
gods  and  commerce  with  supernatural  spirits  who 
are  no  gods  of  theirs. 

But  before  proceedin^^  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  licit  modes  of  divination,  i.e.  those  which 
are  religious,  we  must  notice  that  these,  again,  fall 
into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  are  objectively 
religious  and  those  which  are  only  subjectively 
religious.  That  is  objectively  right,  true,  or 
religious  which  is  so,  whether  a  man  thinks  it  so 
or  not ;  that  is  subjectively  right,  true,  or  religi- 
ous which  is  honestly  believed  to  be  so,  whether  it 
really  is  so  or  not.  All  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
honestly  believed  that  their  gods  communicated 
supernatural  foresight  to  certain  favoured  men, 
and  so  divine  inspiration  or  possession  is  a  sub- 
jectively religious  method  of  divination.  When 
and  where  the  belief  is  not  merely  subjectively 
but  also  objectively  true,  the  divine  inspiration 
takes  the  form,  not  of  'divination,'  but  of  Pro- 
phecy (which  see).  In  this  article  the  only  side 
of  inspiration  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  sub- 
jectively religious  —  without  prejudice  to  the 
question  whether  any  given  example  is  or  is  not, 
as  it  is  honestly  believed  to  be,  really  divine. 

Amongst  this  class  of  diviners  we  must  place 
the  sacred  scribes  of  Gn  41*  and  the  '  magicians '  of 
Ex  7",  as  also  the  Sibyl  of  Virgil  or  the  Pythia  of 
Delphi,  and  the  inspired  priests  or  '  divine  kings ' 
of  savages  all  over  the  world.  All  are  believed  by 
themselves  and  their  fellow- worshippers  to  be  in- 
spired by  one  of  their  respective  national  or  tribal 
gods ;  and  in  all  cases  possession  or  inspiration  is 
conditioned  by  some  kind  of  sacrament  or  com- 
munion. That  communion  may  take  the  form 
either  of  a  sacramental  meal  or  of  a  sacramental 
investiture.  The  worshipper  may  partake  of  the 
substance  of  the  animal  or  plant  in  the  shape  of 
which  his  deity  habitually  manifests  himself,  and 
which  is  sacrificed  to  the  deity  :  thus  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  Diradiotes  at  Argos  and  the  priestess  of 
Earth  at  Aegira  became  inspired  by  drinking  the 
blood  of  the  animals  offereu  to  those  deities  re- 
spectively ;  the  Baccha)  of  Dionysus  obtained  in- 
spiration by  tasting  the  blood  of  the  grape,  sacred 


to  that  god ;  the  Pythia,  by  eating  the  leaves  of 
Apollo's  sacred  plant,  the  laurel.  Or  the  wor- 
shipper may  be  (like  the  idol  of  the  god)  clad  in 
the  skin  or  smeare<l  with  the  blood  or  fat  of  the 
animal,  or  the  juice  or  oil  of  the  plant,  whicli  is 
the  corporate  manifestation  of  the  deity,  or  be 
robed  in  the  insignia  of  the  god,  and  so  be  'in- 
vested '  by  the  power  of  the  divinity.  Possession, 
then  (whetlier  by  means  of  the  sacred  meal  or  of 
sacramental  investiture),  is  one  of  the  licit  and 
subjectively  religious  ways  in  which  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  may  be  derived  from  a  super- 
natural source.  It  is  the  way  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  gods  which  manifest  themselves  in  animal  or 
vegetable  form.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way  :  there 
are  deities  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  who  may 
or  must  be  interrogated  in  another  way.  In  one 
cult  a  draught  of  a  sacred  stream  may  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  draught  of  sacred  blood  in  pro- 
ducing inspiration  ;  but  in  another  cult  the  deity 
of  the  stream  may  be  consulted  by  casting  offerings 
into  the  sacred  waters,  and  inferring  that  the 
prayer  made  at  the  time  will  or  will  not  be  granted, 
according  as  the  offering  is  or  is  not  accepted  by  the 
sacred  waters.  And  the  ordeal  by  fire  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  this  ordeal  by  water.  Divi- 
nation by  a  bowl  or  cup  of  sacred  water  (Gn  44'), 
again,  has  the  same  origin.  The  leaves  of  a  sacred 
tree  may  be  eaten  to  produce  inspiration,  but  their 
voice  in  the  wind  may  speak  directly  to  the  wor- 
shipper, as  did  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona.  Or  the  branches  and  twigs 
themselves,  being  of  the  substance  of  the  divinity, 
may  be  made  to  give  indications  of  the  divine 
will :  our  word  '  lot,'  like  the  Gr.  /cX^pos,  originally 
meant  simply  '  a  twig.'  See  Lot.  llhabdomancy 
or  xylomancy  (Hos  4'-)  and  belomancy  (Ezk  1\^^) 
are  but  forms  of  divining  by  the  aid  of  a  tree-god. 
Still  more,  when  a  deity  habitually  manifests  him- 
self in  animal  form,  may  the  inward  disposition  of 
the  deity  be  augured  by  the  sacrificing  priest,  ac- 
cording as  the  entrails  of  the  victim  have  or  have 
not  anything  extraordinary  in  their  appearance 
(Ezk  21-^).  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  flight  of  a  sacred  bird  may  be  '  ausj)ici- 
ous'  or  'inauspicious'  (Ps  58',  2  K  17"  21^). 

The  illicit  or  irreligious  forms  of  divination  need 
not  detain  us  long.  They  are  those  in  which  the 
supernatural  Being  consulted  is  one  who  is  not  a 
god  of  the  community,  has  no  bond  of  loving- 
kindness  with  the  community,  and  is  accordingly 
regarded  by  it,  not  merely  as  a  strange  god,  but  as 
a  malevolent  and  evil  spirit.  No  man  consults 
such  a  spirit  except  for  purposes  which  the  national 
gods,  as  being  theguardians  of  the  nation's  interests 
and  the  national  morality,  cannot  sanction.  Com- 
merce with  such  a  spirit  is  anti-social  as  well  as 
anti-religious  ;  and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  is 
a  wizard  (Lv  19*  20*'),  and  has  always  been  punished 
as  a  criminal  all  over  the  world  by  the  peoples  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  commerce. 

Necromancy,  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(Lv  19*1,  Is  8^®  19*),  is  a  way  of  obtaining  fore- 
knowledge from  a  supernatural  source  which  was 
illicit  among  the  Jews  (to  whom  ancestor- worship 
was  forbidden),  but  licit  amongst  all  other  peoples. 
Consultation  of  the  teraphira  (Ezk  21-1,  Zee  10=*) 
seems  to  have  persisted  amongst  the  Jews  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  idola- 
trous :  the  teraphim  were  images  (1  S  19i-'),  like 
the  altar-stones  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  clay 
or  wooden  idols  of  the  Balonda  and  Barotse,  which 
could  be  made  to  prophesy  by  smearing  them  with 
the  blood  of  sacrihce.  J  or  oneiromancy  see 
DUKAMS.  All  we  need  here  remark  is  that  it  is  a 
form  of  divination  which  may  be  licit  (Jg  7'*)  or 
illicit  (Dt  13-  *),  according  as  the  source  of  the 
dream  is  a  divine  or  an  evil  spirit.     We  have  now 


finished  our  account  of  the  supernatural  methods 
of  di\-ination,  and  maj-  sum  it  up  in  tabular  form 
as  follows : — 


until  he  finds  out  their  incorrectness,  they  are  to 
him  just  as  scientific  as  the  rest  of  his  stock  of 
acquired  and  inherited  knowledge;    and    conse- 
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•We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  methods : 
they  are,  in  a  word,  exploded  science.  The  modem 
man  of  science  makes  forecasts  of  the  future  which 
are  not  supernatural,  but  strictly  scientific.  So, 
too,  the  savage  and  primitive  man  make  forecasts 
(e.g.  as  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars)  which  may  not  be  exact  but  are  certainly 
scientific,  and  which,  even  when  wholly  erroneous, 
are  not  supernatural  or  superstitious.  The  science 
of  the  savant  has  been  evolved  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees  out  of  the  science  of  the  savage. 
The  difference  between  them  is,  not  that  the 
savant  uses  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
unknown  to  the  savage, — for  the  savage  employs 
all  four  of  the  Inductive  Methods, — but  that  the 
savage,  when  he  goes  wrong  (which  he  does  not  do 
always,  else  he  would  speedily  perish),  does  so 
because  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  limits  within 
which  the  method  or  logical  conception  is  valid. 
Thus  he  observes  that  in  many  cases  the  effect 
resembles  the  cause  :  fire  causes  tire ;  to  make  a 
thing  moist,  or  to  make  it  move,  you  must  impart 
moisture  or  movement  to  it ;  and  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  cases  '  like  produces  like.' 
Thus  he  becomes  armed  with  a  very  simple  and 
ready  means  of  forecasting  the  future  :  the  effect 
of  anything  which  strikingly  arrests  his  attention 
wUl  resemble  the  cause — a  fiery  comet  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  conflagrations,  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  what  is  evil  will  be  followed  by  the  app&irance 
of  the  evil  thing,  that  which  moves  as  the  sun 
moves  {i.e.  E.,  S.,  W.,  X.,  '  clock-wise')  will  follow 
the  same  glorious  and  beneficent  course  as  the  sun, 
and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  the  savage  unduly  ex- 
tends the  sphere  of  the  Inductive  Method  which  is 
known  as  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  : 
according  to  that  method,  things  which  vary  to- 
gether are  causally  related  to  one  another.  Thus 
the  movement  of  the  great  tidal  wave  varies  with 
the  movement  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and 
it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  motion  of  the 
moon  causes  the  movement  of  the  tides.  But  the 
savage  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  all  things 
which  are  related  together  (according  to  his  notion 
of  relation)  vary  together  and  are  cause  and  effect, 
the  one  of  the  other.  A  footprint  and  the  foot 
which  makes  it  vary  together,  and  what  affects  the 
one  affects  the  other,  and  therefore  a  knife  stuck 
in  a  footprint  will  cause  a  wound  in  the  foot. 
And  so,  if  you  can  observe  one  of  two  things 
which  are  thus  related  to  each  other,  you  can,  by 
watching  the  changes  in  it,  tell  what  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  other :  a  lock  of  a  person's  hair 
will  inform  you  by  the  changes  in  its  condition  of 
the  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  person  from 
whose  head  it  was  cut.  In  making  these  and 
similar  primitive  foreca-sts  the  savage  is  but  acting 
on  the  same  theory  of  causation,  and  employing 
the  same  methods  of  induction,  as  he  uses,  e.g., 
in  judging  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  the 
animal  he  is  hunting.     In  a  word,  at  first,  and 


quently  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  call  them 
'  divination '  as  it  would  be  to  apply  that  term  to 
the  predictions  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  But  as 
these  primitive  modes  of  forecasting  the  future 
come  to  be  discarded,  with  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, as  erroneous  and  unscientific,  their  char- 
acter also  changes.  They  still  continue  to  be 
practised  in  holes  and  comers  not  yet  illumined  by 
the  rising  sun  of  science ;  they  are  known  to  be 
wholly  unscientific,  and  yet  the  ignorant  to  whom 
they  nave  descended  believe  in  them  more  sin- 
cerely than  in  the  science  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. The  exploded  science  of  primitive  times 
becomes  the  di\ination  of  a  lat«r  age.  It  is  then 
literally  a  '  superstition,'  something  which  '  stands 
over '  and  survives  into  a  period  and  environment 
with  which  it  is  wholly  incongruous.  Finally,  a 
deeper  shade  than  that  east  by  mere  ignorance  is 
frequently  imparted  to  the  character  of  this  anti- 
quated science  because  it  is  practised  by  the  same 
persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  illicit  and 
irreli^ous  forms  of  divination  described  above. 
See  a^  Exorcism,  Magic,  Soothsaying. 

Lrkkatcsx. — A.  Bonch^  Leclerq,  Hiitoire  de  la  dirination 
dans  FtmtiauiU ;  W.  B.  8mith.  ItS,  216,  407.  487 ;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Religion  ;  Driver  oo  Dt  18t<X^. 

F.  B.  Jetoxs. 
DIYORCE.— See  Marriage. 

DIZAK&B  (^nr^. ;  KaraxP<^<<* :  ^'^  auri  est 
plurimum). — The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
obscure  topographical  notice  Dt  1',  which  is  in- 
tended apparently  to  define  the  locality  in  the 
'  steppes  of  Moab,'  in  which  the  Deuteronomic 
discourses  were  delivered,  but  several  of  the  names 
in  which  resemble  those  of  places  passed  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  previous  stages  of  their  wander- 
ings. If  it  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  '  steppes 
of  Moab,'  the  situation  is  unknown.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  name  of  some  previous 
camping-place  of  the  Israelites,  it  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Burckhardt,  Syria  (1822),  p.  523,  Knobel, 
and  others,  with  Mina  edh-Dhahrib,  the  third  of 
seven  boat-harbours  between  the  Ras  Muhammad 
and  'Akaba,  nearly  due  E.  of  Jebel  M(isa.  Keil 
objects  that  this  is  too  inaccessible  on  the  side  of 
Sinai  for  the  Israelites  to  have  made  it  one  of  their 
halting-places,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  name  of 
a  place  otherwise  unknown  in  the  desert  of  the 
wanderings.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dillm. 
(who  supposes  the  verse  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Israelites).  The  form 
of  the  name  is  curious ;  the  ^.  suggests  naturally 

the  oblique  case  of  ,  j  possessor  of  (often  in  names 
of  places) ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  how  an  Arabic 
,_  ^f  >  ,  J  would  become  in  Hebrew  airn,  the  j 
being  represented  differently  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  name.  Jerome,  in  rendering  '  ubi  auri  est 
plurimum,'  probably  thought  of  "_,  constr.  of  i 
enough.  S.  R.  Driver. 
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DO. — Most  of  the  forms  and  uses  are  familiar. 
But  as  to  form,  notice  '  doeth '  in  the  plu.  Sir  35'* 
(AV  1611)  'Doeth  not  tlio  teares  run  downe  the 
widowes  cheeks?'  (mod.  edd.  'do').  Cf.  Pr.  Bk. 
(1549)  Com.  Ser. :  'And  whosoever  willingly  upon 
no  just  cause,  doth  absent  themselves :  or  doth 
ungodly  in  the  Parish  church  occupy  themselves  : 
...  to  be  excommunicate ' ;  and  in  the  imperat. 
Piers  Plowman,  v.  44 — 
'  That  ye  prechen  to  the  peple  •  preue  It  on  yowre-seluen, 
And  doth  it  in  dede  •  it  shal  drawe  yow  to  good.' 

As  to  usa^e,  notice  that  '  do '  is  steadily  losing  its 
active  and  independent  power.  1.  We  now  prefer 
a  stronger  Mord  like  '  perform '  in  such  phrases  as 
'do  sacrifice,'  Is  19^*  'the  Egyptians  .  .  .  shall  do 
sacrifice*  and  oblation'  (RV  'shall  worship  with 
sac.  and  obi.');  or  'do  a  trespass'  Nu5*;  or  'do 
goodness '  Nu  10^''  (RV  '  do  good ') ;  or  '  do  service ' 
(Heb.  'TiiJU'/i^  nJy^,  lit.  'to  serve  the  service'),  a 
freq.  phrase  in  I^fu ;  cf.  also  Jn  16^  '  whosoever 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service ' 
(Xarpelav  ■irpo(r4>ip€iv,  RV  'otfereth  service  unto 
God ').  2.  '  Do '  meaning  to  act  is  still  in  use,  but 
scarcely  as  Ac  17^  '  these  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Cajsar '  (TR  Trp6.TTov<n,  edd.  irpda-crovaiv) ; 
Ph  2'*  '  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure'  (t6  ipepyeiv, 
RV  'to  work').  3.  But  'do  well'  is  good  En^. 
still,  as  Jn  11'=^  'if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well' 
{ffwOvfferai,  Tindale  'he  shall  do  well  ynough,'  and 
so  Gov.,  Cran.,  Gen.  1557  ;  but  Wye.  'he  schal  be 
saaf,'  and  so  Gen.  1560,  Tomson,  Rheims ;  RV 
'he  will  recover,'  RVm  'be  saved').  4.  To  'do,' 
meaning  to  'fare,'  is  in  use  in  the  phrase  'how 
d'ye  do?'  but  not  as  2  S  11''  '  David  demanded  of 
him  how  Joab  did  and  how  the  people  did '  (diWS 
Dj;n  ci&^'h]  2HV,  lit.  '  for  the  health  of  Joab  and  for 
the  health  of  the  people,'  RV  '  how  Joab  did  and 
how  the  people  fared '),  so  Est  2'' ;  Ac  15^  '  Let  us 
go  again  ana  visit  our  brethren  .  .  .  and  see  how 
they  do '  (ttws  ^xovai,  RV  '  how  they  fare ') ;  Eph  6^^ 
'that  ye  also  may  know  my  affairs  and  how  I 
do '  (tI  irpdacu).  8.  The  phrase  '  to  have  to  do 
with 'is  still  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  but  notice  the 
Greek  Mt  S-""  '  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ? '  (tL 
Tj/Mv  Kdl  (to'l  ;  lit.  '  what  to  us  and  to  thee  ? '  as  Wye. 
has  it,  after  Vulg.  quid  nobis  et  tibi  ?  the  idiom  of 
AV  being  Tindale's) ;  He  4^^  '  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do'  (irpbs  bv  rifuv  6  \6yos,  lit.  as  Wye.  'to 
whom  a  word  to  us,'  Vulg.  ad  quern  nobis  ser-mo, 
Tind.  'of  whom  Ave  speake,'  Gen.  1557  'with 
whome  we  have  to  do').  6.  As  an  auxiliary,  'do' 
is  noted  by  the  grammarians  as  (1)  the  vicegerent 
for  any  antecedent  verb,  Ac  7-^  'Wilt  thou  kill 
me,  as  thou  diddest  the  Egyptian  yesterday?'  (in 
Gr.  the  vb.  is  repeated,  d^'eXetJ'  .  .  .  6v  rpd-rrov  dvelXes, 
hence  RV  '  as  thou  killedst) ;  (2)  to  express  the 
tense,  now  used  in  negative  sentences,  as  '  I  do 
not  know'  and  interrog.  'do  you  know?'  but 
formerly  in  affirm,  also,  as  Gn  22' '  God  did  tempt 
Abraham.'  This  is  a  peculiarly  Eng.  idiom;  but 
closely  akin  to  it  is  another,  which  is  older,  and  is 
common  to  French,  but  now  quite  obsolete.  As 
Fr.  has /aire  savoir  '  cause  to  know,'  so  Eng.  had 
'  I  do  you  to  know '  with  the  same  meaning.  Thus 
North,  Plutarch,  p.  561  :  '  I  do  thee  to  understand 
that  I  had  rather  excell  others  in  excellency  of 
knowledge  than  in  greatness  of  power ' ;  Chaucer, 
Troilus,  ii.  1022— 

'  And  we  shal  speke  of  thee  somwhat,  I  trowe, 
When  thou  art  goon,  to  do  thine  eres  glowe ! ' 

In  Malory's  King  Arthur  we  read  :  '  And  so  they 
looked  upon  him  and  felt  his  pulse,  to  wit 
(i.e.  to  know)  whether  there  were  anj^  life  in  him. 
In  the  name  of  God,  said  an  old  man.      For  I  do 

•  Cf.  Shaks.  Jul.  Cat.  ii.  ii.  5  :  '  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present 
sacrifice.' 


you  verily  to  wit  he  is  not  dead.'  That  is,  '  I  cause 
you  to  know,'  mod.  Eng.  'I  would  have  you 
Know.'  This  phrase  is  found  in  AV,  2  Co  8^  '  Ave  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestoAved  on  the 
churches  of  Macedonia '  {yvwpli^ofiev  v/xlv,  RV  '  we 
make  known  to  you,'  Avhich  A\a3  Wyclif's  tr.;  'do 
you  to  Avit '  came  from  Tindale  ;  Rheims  has  '  Ave 
doe  you  to  understand ').  The  Eng.  auxiliary  and 
this  form  are  sometimes  found  together ;  an  in- 
teresting example  being  in  Caxton  s  Game  of  the 
CAe^se  (1474),  Pref. :  '  I  delybered  in  myself  to  trans- 
late it  in  to  our  maternal  tonge.  And  Avhan  I  so 
had  achyeued  [achieved]  the  sayd  translacion,  I 
dyde  doo  set  in  enprynte  [I  caused  to  be  printed]  a 
certyn  nombre  of  tneym.  Which  anone  Avere  de- 
pesshed  and  solde.'  7.  Lastly,  notice  the  phrase 
'do  aAvay,'  Nu  27^  'Why  should  the  name  of  our 
father  be  done  aAvay  from  among  his  family, 
because  he  hath  no  son  ? '  (jnr,  ItV  '  be  taken 
away');  1  Ch  21^  'I  beseech  thee,  do  away  the 
iniquity  of  thy  servant '  (xj-n^yn,  RV  '  put  aAvay ') ; 
1  Co  13i»,  2  Co  3'-"-i*  (all  /cara/ry^w^' render  in- 
operative,' a  peculiarly  Pauline  word ;  St.  Paul 
uses  it  25  times,  elscAvhere  in  NT  Lk  13'',  He  2" 
only  ;  RV  in  2  Co  3'- "  '  pass  away ').  Cf.  Wyclif  s 
tr.  of  He  10'  '  he  doith  aAvei  thi  first,  that  he  make 
stidfast  the  secunde,'  and  of  12'  'do  Ave  aweie  al 
charge  and  synne.'  J.  Hastings. 

DOCTOR,  DOCTRINE.— Doctor  is  used  in  the  old 
Eng.  sense  of  '  teacher'  in  Lk  2**  (SiddffKaXos)  ;  and 
'  doctor  of  the  laAv '  for  '  teacher  of  the  laAv '  in  Lk 
5",  Ac  5^*  {vopLoSiSda-Kokos).  Cf.  MelvUl's  Diary 
(WodroAV,  p.  95),  '  to  the  Doctor  is  giffen  the  A\-ord 
of  knaAvlage,  to  open  upe,  be  simple  doctrine,  the 
mysteries  of  fathe.'  So  l^acon  (Essays,  p.  9)  calls 
St.  Paul  '  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,'  and  Latimer 
( Works,  i.  430)  calls  the  devil  '  that  old  Doctor,' 
and  this  is  the  use  in  Pope's  lines — 

•    '  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  vou  and  me  ? ' 

Ep.  toLd.  Jiat hurst,!.  1. 

See  under  Scribe.  Doctrine  (see  next  art.)  is 
similarly  used  for  'teaching'  in  Dt  32^  Job  11^ 
Pr  4^,  ts  29-^  (all  n^h,  lit.  '  something  received,' 
elsewhere  only  Pr  P'  4'^  9*  162'-  ^) ;  Is  28'  (ny?Df , 
lit.  'something  heard,'  RV  'message,'  RVm 
'report');  Jer  10®  ("if'o,  really  'discipline,'  RV 
'  instruction  ') ;  1  Es  5*»  (St^Xwo-is),  Sir  W-^  242'-  sa 
(iraiSda),  24^  (8i8aa-Ka\la) ;  and  freq.  in  NT  for  Gr. 
8ida(XKa\ia.  Still  more  freq.  for  'the  process  of 
teaching,'  '  instruction  '  (diSaxv),  as  Ac  2**  '  they 
continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship.'    Cf.  Chaucer,  Non.  Preest.  Tale,  622— 

•  For  seint  Paul  seith,  that  al  that  writen  is, 
To  our  doctryne  it  is  y-write,  y-vda.' 

J.  Hastings. 

DOCTRINE,  etymologically  regarded,  signifies  the 
Avork  of  a  doctor  or  teacher,  from  doceo,  to  teach ; 
hence  it  denotes  sometimes  the  act  of  teaching, 
sometimes  the  substance  or  matter  of  that  Avhich 
is  taught.  It  may  also  be  theoretical  or  practical, 
refer,  that  is,  to  either  truth  or  duty— that  which 
is  to  be  believed,  or  that  Avhich  is  to  be  done. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  doctrine  may  be  com- 
pared Avith,  and  distinguished  from,  dogma  or 
tenet.  Dogma  and  doctrine,  especially  in  the 
plural,  are  often  identified,  but  the  latter  is  really 
a  Avider  conception  than  the  former.  It  differs 
from  it  in  tAvo  respects — a  doctrine  is  less  foi'mal, 
less  of  a  scientific  construction  than  a  dogma,  and 
there  is  implied  in  the  latter  a  reference  to  some 
religious  community  on  Avhose  authority  it  is  main- 
tained. By  some  the  distinction  is  thus  stated  : 
'  Doctrine  summarizes  the  statements  of  Scripture 
on  a  particular  point,  adding  and  diminishing 
nothing ;  dogma  formulates  the  principles  and 
relations  involved  in  the  doctrine,  and  the  infer- 
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eiices  following  from  it.  Every  dogma,  therefore, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  theory,  gi%'ing  the  rationale  of 
the  facts.'  The  word  dogma  does  not  occur  in  EV 
nor  in  the  original,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  'decree ' 
or  'ordinance'  (Lk  2\  Ac  16*  17^  Eph  2«,  Col  2", 
He  11==*  [Lachm.  doy/xa,  but  TR  and  WH  Stdraytta]). 
The  modem  meaning  of  the  word  is  foreign  to  the 
sacred  book.  On  its  practical  side,  doctrine  is 
almost  synonymous  with  orecep^  or  principle. 

In  OT,  doctrine  occurs  chiefly  as  tr.  of  np?  (mostly 
in  Wisdom  literature)  '  that  which  is  received'  (Dt 
32»,  Job  1 1*,  Pr  4^,  Is  29**) ;  it  appears  once  only  in 
each  case  as  tr"  of  i;«s  'discipline'  { Jer  10*),  and  n^sy^ 
•  that  which  is  heard '  (Is  28»,  RV  '  message ').  In 
Apocr.  there  are  several  occurrences  of  the  wortL  It 
appears  in  Sir  as  tr.of  rai8eia,  as  when  16^  the  writer 
says  :  '  I  will  show  forth  doctrine  in  weight '  (RV 
'  instruction  bv  weight '),  that  is,  as  is  made  apparent 
by  the  parallel  clause, '  \*-ith  exactness.'  In  1  Es  5** 
'  doctrine  and  truth '  appear  for  the  6r.  d:^\wns  koI 
iXT^eia,  which  in  their  turn  represent  the  nnfJit 
ctpni,  Urim  and  Thummim  — '  Lights  and  Per- 
fections (?) '  of  the  parallel  passage  Neh  7®.  In 
NT,  with  one  exception  (He  6^,  where  for  AV 
'the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  *  RV 
reads  'the  first  principles  of  Christ'),  doctrine 
is  employed  to  represent  either  didax^  or  didaa- 
KoXia,  both  of  which  words  are  used  in  active 
and  passive  sense,  the  active  being  predominant 
in  the  ca.se  of  SidcuTKaXia,  the  passive  in  that  of 
Si5axv-  '  The  latter  emphasizes  the  authority,  the 
former  the  act '  (Cremer ;  but  see  Hort,  Chr. 
Ecdesia,  191).  Both  words  are  employed  in  an 
absolute  wav  for  '  the  teaching '  (SiSaxii  in  Tit  1*, 
2  Jn  9  RV  ;  'SiSoffKoXla  in  1  Ti  4«  6^,  Tit  2^).  It  is 
worth  noting  that  out  of  21  occurrences  of  SiSeur- 
KoXia  in  NT.  no  fewer  than  15  are  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  PiV  has  almost  uniformly  substituted 
'  teaching '  for  doctrine  as  tr.  of  SiSaxh,  hut  has 
only  occasionally  made  the  same  substitution  in 
the  case  of  SiSaaKoKia.  In  only  one  instance  has  it 
introduced  the  word  doctrine  when  it  does  not 
appear  in  AV,  viz.  in  1  Ti  6*  where  it  reads  'If  any 
man  teacheth  a  difterent  doctrine,'  for  AV  '  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise.' 

The  intimate  relation  between  doctrine  and 
practice,  between  right  thoughts  and  right  action, 
is  fully  and  constantly  recognized  in  Scripture. 
The  waminqs  against  false  doctrine  and  its  evil 
effects  are  numerous  (1  Ti  l^*  4S  Tit  •2\  He  13», 
2  Jn  *  etc. ).  Christ's  hearers  were  astonished  at 
His  doctrine  (Mk  1"^)  not  less  than  at  His  wonder- 
ful works  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  He  Himself 
indicated  that  His  doctrine  is  only  to  be  truly 
known  through  obedience  (Jn  7^").  The  forms  of 
teaching  characteristic  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  of  its  individual  writers,  will  fall  to  be 
considered  in  the  article  THEOLOGY. 

A.  Stewart. 

DODAI.— See  Dodo. 

DODANIH  (G'x;-=«,  LXX  TiStot,  Gn  10*).— Fourth 
son  of  Javan  (lonians,  Greeks),  and  therefore 
undoubtedly  intended  to  designate  a  Gr.  tribe  or 
colony.  There  can  be  no  connexion,  beyond  an 
accidental  similarity  in  sound,  with  the  inland 
tOAvn  of  Dodona  in  Epirus.  Nor  can  it  mean 
Dardanians,  as  Delitzsch  still  maintains,  for  the 
Trojan  province  of  Dardania  was  never  of  such 
consequence  as  to  give  its  name  to  a  leading  family 
in  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  DUhnann  an^ 
others  are  inclined  to  accept  the  reading  of  the 
LXX  (which  Ls  also  that  of  the  Samaritan  trans- 
lation of  the  Pent,  and  of  Jerome,  as  well  as  the 
MT  of  1  Ch  1"),  and  identify  the  Dodanim  with 
the  Rhodians  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  -Egean  Sea.  If  Elishah  be  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the   two  pairs  of  sons  of  Javan  will  be 


named  from  east  to  west :  Elishah  and  Tarshish ; 
Kittim  (Cyprus)  and  Dodanim  (Rhodes).  The 
inhabitants  of  Rhodes  from  B.C.  800  onward  were 
Ionian  Greeks,  sons  of  Javan,  who  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Phoenician  population.  The  Rhodians 
are  certainly  in  their  proper  place  alongside  of  the 
Kittim.  They  were  known  even  to  j&omer,  and 
were  visited  from  a  very  early  period  by  all  the 
trading  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 
Bochart's  idea  that  they  might  be  identified  with 
the  Gr.  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
(Rhodanus)  has  not  commended  itself  to  anyone. 

LrrKRATirBX. — Bandissin  in  Herzog*,  iiL  634,  under '  Dodanim,' 
treats  ably  of  the  fonr  sons  of  Javan.  See  also  Winer,  Schenkel, 
Biehm ;  and  Bertheaa  on  1  Ch  17  in  his  Conunentaiy. 

J.  Macphebsox. 
DODAYAHU  (cttti  'beloved  of  J",'  AV  Doda- 
vah). — Father  of  Eliezer  of  Mareshah,  the  prophet 
who  censured  Jehoshaphat  for  entering  into 
alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  20^).  Gray  {Heb. 
Prop.  Names,  62,  232)  contends  that  the  correct 
Heb.  text  is  n^rn.  So  also  Kittel  in  SBOT  (cf. 
Nestle,  Eigennameny  70).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

DODO  (so  the  Ker6  rm,  Kethibh  Dodai  (niri),  or 
po^bly  Dodi  (nri) ;  LXX  combines  the  two,  trans- 
lating, I'ioj  -waTpaSik^v  a&roS  i4ds  ZomtcI). — 1.  The 
father  of  Eleazar,  the  second  of  the  three  captains 
who  were  over  'the  thirty'  (2  S  23*).  In  the 
parallel  list  (1  Ch  11^)  the  name  is  given  as  Dodo 
(rrn,  LXX  Audcd),  and  also  '  the  Ahohite '  for  the 
erroneous '  son  of  AhohL'  In  the  third  list  ( 1  Ch  27*) 
Dodai  (nn,  LXX  AuSfik)  is  described  as  general  of 
the  second  division  of  the  army,  but  the  words 
'  Eleazar  the  son  of '  appear  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted.  Bertheau  considers  that  Dodai  is  the 
more  correct  form,  and  appeals  to  the  LXX  and 
Jos.  {Audeiov) ;  he  accordingly  restores  this  form  in 
2  S  23*  and  1  Ch  ll^^. 

The  traditional  spelling  (Dodo),  however,  is  most 
probably  right :  the  name  Dudu  has  been  found 
on  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  apparently  as  that 
of  an  Amorite  official  at  the  Egyp.  court.  In  the 
Inscription  of  Mesha  (1.  12)  we  also  find  rrm  (prob- 
ably .TTn^Dodo);  it  appears  to  be  the*  name  of 
some  deity.  2.  A  Bethlehemite,  father  of  Elhanan, 
one  of  'the  thirty'  (2  S  23",  1  Ch  11*  nn).  8. 
A  man  of  Issachar,  the  forefather  of  Tola  the 
judge  (Jg  10*).  LXX  and  Vulg.  tr.  rarpadikipov 
cvTov ;  patrui  Abimelech.  J.  F.  Stexxikg. 

DOE.— RV  (Pr  S^),  AV  'roe,'  is  in  Heb.  rhs;. 
ya'dldh,  the/emale  ibex.    See  Goat,  under  c^jr. 

DOEG  (3>n,  jicn,  syi  *). — An  Edomite,  and  chief  of 
the  herdmen  [or  better,*runners,*readingwith  Gratz 
cyjT  for  D'r""?]  of  king  SauL  When  David  fled  to  Nob, 
to  Ahimelech  (or  Ahijah)  the  priest,  D.  was  there 
'  detained  before  the  Lord.'  Having  witnessed  the 
aid  given  to  the  fugitive,  he  reported  what  he  had 
seen  to  the  king,  who  summoned  Ahimelech  before 
him,  and  accused  him  of  treason.  Regardless  of 
his  protestations  of  innocence,  Saul  ordered  him  to 
be  slain.  The  king's  guard  shrank  from  laying 
hands  upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  priest,  and  the 
order  was  then  given  to  D.,  who  not  only  slew  all 
the  prints,  but  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of 
aU  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  destroying  even  the 
cattle  a  S  2P  22?-^).  D.  is  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  Ps  52.  R.  M.  Boyd. 

DOG  (3^1  keleb,  icwir,  Kvpdpiop,  canis). — The  dog 
is  mentioned  in  many  places  in  the  Bible,  and  (with 
the  somewhat  uncertain  exception  of  the  greu- 
hound.  Ft  30**,  where  the  Heb.  signifies  slenJer 
in  the  loins,  and  is  rendered  in  the  marg.  horse, 
RVm  vjar-horse)  always  with  contempt.  The  dog 
*  On  this  form  see  Driver  on  1  S  2318. 
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referred  to  is  doubtless  the  pariah  animal  so 
common  in  the  streets  of  all  villa^'es  and  cities 
in  Bible  lands.  The  ori<,dnal  of  this  dejjenerate 
race  of  dogs  is  probably  the  sheplierd  dof?  (Job  30'), 
which  dillers  from  the  town  animal  chiefly  in  his 
long  fur  and  bushy  tail,  and  his  far  greater 
strength,  courage,  and  ferocity.  All  of  these 
qualities  are  the  natural  result  of  the  hardships 
of  his  life.  Compelled  to  go  long  distances, 
to  guard  tlie  flocks  from  the  wolves  and  otlier 
savage  beasts,  to  face  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and 
its  pelting  rains  or  sleet  or  snow,  he  needs  all  the 
endowments  wliich  he  possesses  over  those  of  his  idle, 
cowardly  relative,  who  spends  most  of  the  time, 
when  not  in  search  of  his  carrion  food,  in  sleeping 
under  the  shelter  of  walls  or  vaulted  passages,  or 
sprawling  in  the  soft  mud  or  dust  of  the  streets. 

The  street  dog  is  2  to  3  ft.  long,  exclusive 
of  ins  tail,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  ft.  high, 
usually  tawny  in  colour,  but  often  cream-coloured, 
white,  or  black,  with  short,  stilF  fur,  small  eyes, 
and  usually  Avith  little  or  no  bushiness  to  the 
tail.  These  dogs  usually  occupy  defined  quar- 
ters of  the  towns,  and  any  dog  intruding  into 
a  quarter  not  his  own  is  certain  to  be  set  upon 
and  very  severely  bitten.  They  act  as  public 
scavengers  (1  K  14"  16^  2V»-  '•«'  22^8,  2  K  9^'>-  ^, 
Jer  15*).  They  wander  from  place  to  place,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  walls,  and 
make  the  night  hideous  with  their  barking  (Ps 
59«.  14)  They  not  infrequently  attack  passers  in 
lonely  places,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arab  encampments.  Violent  men  are  compared  to 
them  (Ps  22'"-'*'*).  They  are  used  to  watch  houses 
and  tents  (Is  56'").  'l^he  name  dog  is  a  term  of 
reproach  (1  S  24l^  2  S  3^  9»  16«,  2  K  8'^  Is  66^  Ph  3^ 
Rev  22'3).  '  The  price  of  a  dog '  (Dt  23'8)  probably 
refers  to  the  practices  of  the  male  kedeshim  (see 
Driver  ad  loc.  and  Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  114). 
In  a  word,  the  Eastern  street  dog  is  a  type  of  all 
that  is  cowardly,  lazy,  filthy,  treacherous,  and  con- 
temptible. They  seem  to  have  been  omnipresent 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  152»,  Mk  T",  Lk  16^1),  as 
the  former  citations  prove  them  to  have  been  in 
more  ancient  times. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  before  given  (Pr 
30^'),  there  is  no  allusion  to  hunting  dogs  in 
Scripture.  As  the  friend  of  man,  endowed  with 
noble  intelligence,  the  dog  had  no  place  in  Heb.  life. 

G.  E.  Post. 

DOGMA,  properly  an  opinion  or  judgment ;  then, 
as  a  decision  of  one  in  authority,  a  decree — of 
rulers  (Lk  2',  Ac  17^  He  ll'^*),  of  Moses  (Eph  2'', 
Col  2"),  of  apostles  (Ac  16'').  The  same  word  in 
its  verbal  form  is  used  of  the  decisions  of  the 
elders  (Ac  \S^--^-^-»).  Hatch  (Hib.  Led.  1888, 
pp.  119-120)  has  very  Avell  shown  how,  from  this 
original  meaning  of  'personal  opinion,'  the  word 
came  to  simify  '  decrees '  in  the  case  of  rulers,  and 
'doctrines  in  the  case  of  teachers.  By  far  the 
most  important  NT  use  of  the  term  is  in  Eph 
and  Col.  All  the  early  Gr.  commentators  under- 
stand by  '  dogmas '  in  both  passages  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Lightfoot  correctly 
insists  upon  rendering  the  word,  as  in  all  other  NT 
passages,  decree,  ordinance  ;  in  Eph  it  is  restricted 
to  Mosaic  ordinances,  but  in  Col  it  is  applied  more 
generally  to  all  decrees  in  which  moral  principles 
and  religious  precepts  are  set  forth.  The  re- 
striction in  the  one  case,  however,  is  not  in  the 
word,  but  only  in  the  context.  In  Eph  the 
Sir/fmra  as  '  authoritative  decrees '  are  distinjjuished 
from  ivToXal  as  separate  precepts,  by  both  or  which 
terms  the  Mosaic  law  is  characterized  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  By  styling  these  precepts 
'  dogmas '  the  apostle  emphasizes  the  point  that 
they  were  imposed  by  external  authority.  This  is 
in  Keeping  with  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word 


to  indicate  doctrines  which  are  enunciated  authori- 
tatively by  the  Church.     See  Doctrine. 

J.  MACrHERSON. 

DOK  (Aw/c). — A  fortress  near  Jericho,  where 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  along  with  two  of  his  sons, 
was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  I  Mac 
16"*.  The  name  survives  in  the  modem  'Ain  Dt'tk, 
4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  BliP  ii.  309  ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  XV.  i.  460;  SWP  iii.  173,  191, 
209).  In  Jos.  {Ant.  XIII.  viii.  1  ;  Wars,  I.  ii.  3)  it 
appears  as  Dagon  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  250). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

DOLEFUL.— Is  1321  .  their  houses  shall  Ixj  full  of 
doleful  creatures'  (Heb.  cnK  '6him) ;  and  Mic  2* 
'  and  lament  with  a  doleful  lamentation '  ('r7^  nsi^] 
n'ni,  AVm  '  lament  with  a  lamentation  of  lamenta- 
tions,' RVm  '  lament  with  the  lamentation.  It  is 
done,'  after  Ewald,  Cheyne,  and  others,  taking 
the  last  word  as  Niph.  of  .rn,  instead  of  a  subst. 
from  nj^}  to  wail).  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  '6him  of  Is  13^'  are  jackals,  as  there  is  the 
Assyr.  ahu  used  in  the  bilingual  texts  for  Bab.  lik- 
barra,  lit.  'evil-dog.'  The  older  Eng.  VSS  mostly 
give  '  great  owls,'  the  Geneva  keeping  the  Heb. 
Ohim,  with  a  note  suggesting  the  possibility  that 
they  and  the  Ziim  (AV  '  wild  beasts ')  are  '  wicked 
spirits  whereby  Satan  deluded  man,  as  by  the 
fairies,  gobblins,  and  suche  like  fantasies,'  which 
probably  suggested  the  '  doleful  creatures '  of  AV 
(cf.  Wye,  Douay,  'dragons').  The  Heb.  is  probablj 
onomatopoetic,  from  [nnK]  to  howl  ;  but  'doleful'  is 
mournful  (fr.  Lat.  dolere),  as  in  Shaks.  Pass.  Pil. 
xxi. — 

'  She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sang  the  dolefuU'st  ditty.' 

Shaks,  uses  '  dole '  in  the  same  sense,  as  Hamlet,  l. 
ii.  13— 

'  In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DOLPHIN.— See  Badger. 

DOMINION,  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the 
tr.  of  various  words  in  OT  and  NT,  and  only  note- 
worthy as  the  rendering  of  Kvpiorrjs  in  Eph  1-', 
Col  li«  (pi.),  and,  perhaps,  2  P  2i»  and  Jude« 
(sing.).  Associated  as  it  is  in  Col  1'*  with  dpxo-l^ 
and  ^^ovffiai,  and  in  Eph  1-'  with  these  and  dvvafui 
(all  sing.), — words  used  elsewhere  {c.(f.  Eph  6^*, 
Col  2'*,  Ro  S''**,  1  Co  15-'')  primarily,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  angelic  powers,  good  or  bad  or  both, — it  stands, 
without  doubt,  in  Eph  (ascensively)  and  Col  (de- 
scensively)  for  a  grade  in  the  angelic  hierarchy ; 
probably,  along  with  6p6vM  (Col),  tlie  highest 
grade  (as  Lightfoot  concludes  from  the  earliest 
lists;  see  his  note  on  Col  1'*),  being  at  the  same 
time  second  in  that  grade,  while  dpxa^  ^ind  i^omiai 
belong  to  the  next  grade  below  ;  just  as  kin/fship, 
suggested  in  dpovos,  is  naturally  sujjerior  to  lord- 
ship (KvpidrTjs),  (compare  the  Oeoi  and  iciJpiot  of 
1  Co  8'),  and  both  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
rule  and  authority.  Qpbvos,  Kvpiixry)^,  apxh,  i^ovffla, 
and  Swttjuis,  or  their  linguistic  equivalents,  are 
found  among  the  orders  of  angels  in  Jewish  or 
Jewish-Chr.  oooks  ranging  over  the  NT  period  or 
its  immediate  neighl)ourhood.  Thus  in  Jubilees, 
§  15 :  '  Over  all  [the  Gentile  nations]  hath  [God] 
set  spirits  as  lord^'  (cf.  Sir  17'");  in  Test.  XII. 
Patr.  Levi  3,  '  In  the  heaven  next  to  God  are 
thrones  (dpbvoi),  powers  (efowiai),'  angels  being,  in 
the  same  passage,  assigned  to  each  of  the  first  six 
out  of  the  seven  lieavens,  in  descending  order ;  in 
Enoch  e'o,  'The  host  of  the  heavens  and  all  the 
holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God  ...  all  the 
angels  of  pmvcr,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities,' 
etc.  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Origen,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  Pseudo-Dionysius,  accept  similar  though 
varying  gradations  (see  Lightfoot,  Col  1'*).     The 
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lielief  in  such  gradations  may  be  traced  to  the  OT, 
with  its  Elohim  and  sons  of  Elohim  (Pss  58  and  82), 
the  mightv  beinirs  of  t  lie  same  class  as  God,  yet 
roled  by  Hira  (Fs  lOS"*),  His  host,  led  by  His 
caption  (Jos  5^*"^  dpx»<""pinfyos  Sivdfuui  Kvplov,  of. 
dpxiyye\ot,  1  Th  4**).  Being  originally,  in  all 
probability,  the  nature-spirits  of  Semiticheathen- 
ism,  they  were  physical  rather  than  ethical  (Gn 
6^"'),  and  are  sometimes  connected  or  identified 
with  the  stars  of  heaven  (Job  38^  Is  45*^;  cf. 
Enoch  18**-",  and  see  article  Elemekt).  As 
the  knowledge  of  God  advanced,  these  'gods' 
ceased  to  have  any  religious  importance,  and 
receded  more  and  more  into  the  position  of  com- 
parative nonentities  (Ps  89*),  but  were  still  re- 
garded as  superintending  the  nations  under  Him 
(Dn  lO*^,  Is  24^),  though  in  some  special  sense  God 
reserved  Israel  for  Himself  (Dt  32^  LXX),  making 
Michael,  the  chief  archangel  (Dn  12^),  their  prince. 
Being  thus  distinguished  from  God,  and  not  irre- 
vocably bound  by  the  moral  law,  they  could  come 
into  opposition  to  Him,  not  merely  relative  but 
actual,  either  by  blameworthy  conduct  of  the 
charges  committed  to  them  (Is  24^,  Job  4^,  cf. 
Enoch  18^1* ;  also  the  '  angels'  in  Rev  2,  3),  or  by 
diametrical  contravention  of  God's  purposes  (I^ 
10^,  2  Co  4*,  Eph  6"-«;  and  see  Angel,  Demon, 
and  Satan). 

The  interpretation  of  Kvpdmp  in  Jude  ^  and  its 
parallel  2  P  2^*  is  perplexing,  and  is  much  dis- 
puted. A  reference  to  angelic  powers — unseen 
dignities  worthy  of  reverence  (cf.  1  Co  11") — is 
supported  by  the  contiguous  56|cu  ('beings  in  Ught 
like  Gkxi '),  and  by  the  example  of  the  sin  of  the 
Sodomites  (Gn  19) ;  while  a  reference  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ  or  God  is  suggested  by  Jude  *, 
and  2  P  2®  (angels  that  sinned,  ».«.  against  God). 
See  Spitta  on  the  two  passages,  and  Hamack, 
Texte,  n.  14. 

LiTKRATTRE.— SdniUiE,  Old  TetL  ThenAogy  (Eng.  tr.X  L  215ff. ; 
Ererling,  Di«  Pattlinitehe  AngeMogie  tmd  Damonologie,  pp.  SS, 
122  S. ;  JUghtfoot,  Cobutiant.  J.  MaSSEE. 

DOOM.— In  AV,  2  Es  7*»  only,  *  the  day  of  doom 
shall  be  the  end  of  this  time'  {dies  jitaicii,  RV 
*  the  day  of  judgment ') ;  to  which  RV  adds  Ezk  V 
'  Thy  doom  is  come  unto  thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the 
land,'  v.^"*  '  thy  doom  is  gone  forth  *  (tts^bt,  AV 
'  the  morning,'  RVm  '  the  turn  '  or  '  the  crowning 
time  ' — see  Davidson),  and  the  vb.  1  Co  4*  '  God 
hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last  of  all,  as  men 
doomed  to  death '  (w?  iriffiwaTioi's),  AV  1611 
'  approved  to  death,'  mod.  editions  '  appointed,'  of 
which  Scrivener  (CawiA.  Farag.  Bible,  p.  xevii)  says  : 
'A  deliberate  but  needless  correction  [in  1616] 
derived  from  Tind.,  Cov.,  the  Great  and  the 
Bishops'  Bibles.  The  Gen.  (1557)  has  "destinate  to 
death." ' 

For  'doom'  in  the  sense  of  'judgment,'  cL  Wyclifs  tr.  of 
Ps  9*  '  He  made  redi  his  trone  in  dome,'  and  of  Bev  192  « trewe 
and  iust  ben  the  domes  of  hrm.'  ^laks.  {Mtubeth,  n.  iii.  59) 
speaks  of  '  the  great  doom,'  i.e.  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  in 
JuL  Ccet.  m.  L  98— 

'  Men,  wires,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  asA  run 

As  it  were  doomsday.' 

The  word  is  connected  with '  deem '  to  judge,  whence  the  "Deem- 
sters '  of  Isle  of  Man  and  Jersey,  and  philoloeically  with  6r.  Bifus 
law,  fr.  riViiwnlace,  whence  * scwaething laid  down,  'a decision.' 
See  Craik'8  Sng.  of  ShtUu.  p.  226;  yeritv,  Shaks.  Jul.  Cae».  p. 

15Sf.;  and  art  Deem.  J.  HaSTIXGS. 

DOOR,  DOORKEEPER,  DOORPOST.— See  HorsE. 

DOPHKAH  (--?-).— A  station  in  the  itinerary  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (Nu  SS'^).  This  station  and 
the  next  one,  Alush,  which  lie  between  the 
'encampment  by  the  sea'  and  Rephidim,  have  not 
been  identified,  and  they  are  not  alluded  to  in 
Exodus.     As,  however,  the  itinerary  in  Xu  has 


every  appearance  of  being  taken  from  a  regolar 
pilgrim  Dook,  we  should  say  that,  on  the  hypo^esis 
that  Mount  Sinai  and  Rephidim  [=:Feiran]  have 
been  correctly  located,  the  position  of  Doohkah 
cannot  be  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  \Yady 
Maghara ;  this  wady  contains  the  oldest  Egyptian 
mines,  and  as  the  blue-stone  which  the  Egyptians 
quarried  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mafkat,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Mafkat,  it  is  a 
tempting  suggestion  to  identify  Dophkah  as  an 
erroneoBus  transcription  of  Mailcah.  Alush  would 
then  lie  half-way  between  this  and  Feiran;  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  more  exact  location  can 
be  suggested.  The  identification  suggested  for 
Dophkah  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Ebers ;  I  arriv^ed  at  it  independently. 

J.  Rex  DEL  Habbis. 
DOR  (TTT,  Tih),  Jos  11*  123*  17",  Jg  1»  1  K4", 
1  Ch  7®. — A  Can.  city  in  Gralilee,  in  the  'uplands' 
(n23,  RVm  Naphath-[or  Xaphoth-]dor)  towards  the 
W.  Its  king  is  noticed  between  Jokneam  and  Gilgal 
of  the  Goiim — which  was  in  Sharon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  Issachar  or  in  Asher,  and  is  noticed 
as  attacked  by  Manasseh  with  Taanach.  The 
'uplands'  of  Dor  formed  that  part  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom, which  seems  to  correspond  with  Zebulun,  the 
next  province  to  Issachar ;  but,  according  to  the  last 
cited  passage.  Dor  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though 
notic^  with  towns  of  Issachar.  These  indications 
do  not  suffice  to  fix  the  site.  Jos.  makes  it  a  sea- 
ride  town  {Ant.  \.  L  22,  "VTIL  iL  3)  near  Carmel 
{Contra  Apion.,  iL  10).  It  was  at  Dor  that 
T^yphon  (c.  B.C.  139)  was  besieged  byAntiochns 
Sidetes,  1  Mac  15"*^.  In  the  4th  cent.  -\.D. 
{Onomasticon,  s.v.  Domapheth)  it  is  identified 
with  Tant^rah  on  the  sea-coast,  9  Roman  miles 
from  Csesarea  Palestina  on  the  Avay  to  Tyre ;  but 
the  names  have  no  connexion,  and  the  sit-e  is  not 
on  the  uplands.  The  low  lulls  S.  of  Carmel  may 
be  intended,  but  the  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

DORCAS. — '  Tabitha,  which  is  by  interpretation 
called  Dorcas'  (Ac  9**) ;  Kn*5p  is  Aram,  for  Heb. 
'5S,  by  r^olar  interchange  of  o  for  s  (see  Driver, 
Hebrew  Tensed,  p.  225  f.).  When  occurring  as  the 
name  of  an  animal,  it  is  tr*  in  AV  'roebuck' 
or  'roe,'  in  RV  'gazelle.'  dopicds  is  the  Gr. 
equivalent,  used  in  LXX.  Both  the  Aramaic  and 
the  Greek  were,  also,  not  uncouunon  names  for 
women :  the  former  denoting  '  beauty,'  the  latter 
the  animal's  gaze  (fr.  Stpicofuu).  For  instAnc9es  see 
Wetstein's  Comm.  on  Ac  9* ;  Jos.BJ  iv.  iii.  5  may 
be  mentioned  as  one. 

The  raiang  of  Dorcas  of  Joppa  is  the  second  of  tiiree  narra- 
tives (Ac  93eMs.3W3  lO-llW)  connected  with  St.  Peter's  Tisit 
to  the  towns  of  the  Maritime  Plun  on  l^e  W.  coast  a<  FkL, 
whither  he  came  in  the  course  of  a  journey  undertaken  by 
him  after  the  Cburdi  at  Jerus.  was  scattered  tfarougfa  'ttie 
persecution  which  aroee  about  Stephen.'  The  first  of  these 
narratires,  like  the  second,  relates  a  miiade;  th^  are  t(dd 
to  illustrate  the  supematoral  powers  granted  to  St.  Peter, 
whose  miracles  in  Jems,  have  suready  bem  described  Ac  31-u 
51-11. 15,  xhe  Churdies  in  Lydda  and  J<^^  were  not  foonded 
by  St.  Peter  (Ac  O^S-  33),  but  on  this  oocasuHi  his  presence  and 
his  miracles  served  to  slxei^^ai  and  ext^id  tit^n.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  visited  J<q>pa  tin  ttie  Chur<di  l^ere,  in  its 
distress  on  account  of  Dorcas^  death,  sent  to  f et<^  him  from 
Lydda  (9W)l 

Dorcas  was  a  *  disciple '  {jiaO^pia,  this  fem.  form 
occurs  in  NT  only  here).  She  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  worldly  substance  so  as  to  have  had 
leisure  for  the  'good  works'  and  means  for  the '  alms- 
deeds 'of  which  she  was 'full.'  The  former  term  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
by  it  also  in  all  probability,  according  to  Jewish 
associations,  works  of  charity  are  more  especially 
denoted  (cf.  the  Talm.  expression  en's  D^rrVD,  and 
see  on  it  Weber,  Theol.  d.  Synagoge,  §  61 ;  see 
also  Ttt  iifaOi  /jLov  at  Sir  20",  and  c£  ib.  18^  and 
To  12^^).  Dorcas'  labours  for  the  good  of  others 
were  instances.     We  may  note  that  they  were  the 
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more  creditable  in  one  wlio  was  able  to  give  alms, 
and  might  have  contented  herself  with  doing  this. 
The  garments  which  the  widows  showed  to  St. 
Peter  may  most  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  those 
which  she  had  previously  given  to  them.  The 
widows  are  thus  seen  here,  as  in  6S  to  form  a 
recognized  class,  dependent  upon  bounty.  The 
account  of  the  actual  raising  of  Dorcas  (vv.*'-''^) 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mt  9'^,  Mk  5^-*\  Lk  8"). 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
DORYMENES  {Aopv/j^vrii),  the  father  of  Ptolemy 
Macron,  who  was  a  trusted  friend  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mac  4'"),  and  was  chosen  by  Lysias 
to  command  the  Syrian  army  in  Pal.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nicanor  and  Gor^ias  (1  Mac  S-"**). 
Ptolemy  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Egyp.  king  Ptolemy  vi.  Philometor  (2  Mac 
10^^) ;  and  his  Father,  Dorymenes,  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  ^Etolian  Dorymenes  who 
fought  for  Ptolemy  iv.  against  Antiochus  the 
Great  (Polybius,  v.  61).  H.  A.  White. 

DOSITHEUS  (Ao<rt'i9€os).  —  1.  The  priest  who, 
according  to  a  note  in  one  of  the  Greek  recensions 
of  Esther,  brought  the  book  to  Alexandria  in  the 
4th  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (?)  and  Cleopatra,  c. 
B.C.  178  (Ad.  Est  IP).  2.  A  soldier  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  who  (2  Mac  12'')  laid  hold,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  of  Gorgias  the  general  of  the  enemy,  and 
sought  to  take  him  alive.  The  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  a  Thracian  horseman,  who  cut  off 
the  arm  of  Dositheus.  3.  A  renegade  Jew  who 
frustrated  the  plot  of  Theodotus  to  assassinate  king 
Ptolemy  Philopator  (3  Mac  P).  i.  An  officer  of 
Judas  Maccabjeus  (2  Mac  12i^-  ■*).    J.  A.  Selbie. 

DOT^A  (Awra/a).— Another  form  of  Dothan 
(which  see).     AV  has  incorrectly  Judaja. 

DOTE. — The  orig.  meaning  of  to  '  dote  '  is  to  be 
foolish  (cf.  '  dotage,'  and  Scotch  '  doited '),  as  in 
Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good  Women,  261 — 
'  Wel  wot  I  ther-by  thou  beginnest  dote 
As  olde  foles,  whan  hir  spirit  fayleth ' ; 

and  Piers  Plowman,  i.  138 — 

'Thow  doted  daflfe,  quod  she,  dull  arne  thi  wittes.' 

In  this  sense  occurs  '  dote'  in  Jer  50^  '  A  sword  is 
upon  the  liars,  and  they  shall  dote '  (Cov.  '  they 
shall  become  fooles,'  Heo.  ^h^^,  the  vb.  [*?«']  is  only 
found  in  Niph.,  and  always  =  be  foolish,  or  act 
foolishly,  whether  innocently  as  Jer  S*,  or  not  as  Is 
W^)  ;  Sir  25'^  '  an  old  adulterer  that  doteth '  (iXar- 
Toiixevov  (Twiaei,  RV  '  lacking  understanding');  and 
1  Ti  6^  *  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words ' 
(AVm  '  a  fool,'  RVm  '  sick,'  Gr.  vo(rwv,  only  here 
in  NT,  and  vdarifia  only  Jn  5*  TR  ;  but  tlie  sense  is 
clearly  '  unsound,'  '  mad,'  a  common  meaning  of 
the  Avord  ;  Tind.  tr.  freely  '  wasteth  his  braynes ' ; 
'  doteth  '  is  the  Geneva  word  of  1560).  Elsewhere 
'  dote '  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  '  be  (foolishly) 
fond,'  Ezk  2^-  ''•  »•  ^^- 16-  ^o  (a:;.).         j.  Hastings. 

DOTHAN  (I'ni  and  ]i^i,  Aosedeifi),  Gn  37" 
(Dothaim,  in  Jth  4^  etc.),  now  Tell  Dothan,  was 
an  ancient  town  situated  10  miles  N.  of  Samaria. 
Thither  Joseph  followed  his  brethren  from  Shechem 
(Gn  37^").  The  pasturage  about  it  is  still  the  best 
and  freshest  in  a  time  of  drought  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  p.  466).  The  site  of  Dothan,  known  in 
earlier  times  by  Eusebius,  who  placed  it  12  miles 
N.  of  Samaria,  had  for  some  centuries  been  lost  till 
recovered  by  Van  de  Velde  (vol.  i.  p.  364  fi".).  It 
lay  on  an  ancient  (Jewish  ?)  road,  of  which  Van  de 
Velde  found  the  remains,  crossing  from  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  must 
have  always  been  an  important  military  post.     It 


stood  on  the  top  of  a  mound,  as  the  language  of 
2  K  6"'"  woulcl  suggest.  There  are  still  two  large 
ancient  cisterns,  into  one  of  which  possibly  Joseph 
was  cast.  There  are  two  wells,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  only  one  of  them  seems  ancient.  It  bursts 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  (Stir.  Mem.  ii.  169,  215). 
Most  probably,  Joseph's  brethren  Avere  gathered 
watering  their  flocks  when  he  approached.  Dothan 
was  the  residence  of  Elisha  when  the  incident  of 
2  K  6^^^'  occurred.  It  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia  (Jth  4*  7^-  '*  8'). 

A.  Henderson. 
DOUBT.— See  next  article.      The  middle  Eng. 
douten  most  freq.  meant  to  fear,  after  dubitare  in 
late  Lat.     And  this  meaning  is  still  very  common 
for  '  doubt '  in  Shaks.,  as  Macbeth,  iv.  ii.  66 — 

'  I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly.' 

In  AV  this  meaning  is  evident  in  Sir  9^' '  Keep  thee 
far  from  the  man  that  hath  power  to  kill  ;  so  shalt 
thou  not  doubt  the  fear  of  death '  (oi  /xr]  viroirTetJffjis 
<j)6^ov  davdrov,  RV  '  thou  shalt  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  fear  of  death').  But  in  NT  also  it  is  often 
more  than  'hesitate'  or  'mistrust,'  esp.  where  the 
Gr.  is  dTop^ofiat,  '  to  be  at  a  loss'  (Jn  13--,  Ac  25*, 
Gal  4^),  or  the  stronger  diawop^u},  '  to  be  utterly  at 
a  loss'  (Ac  2'^  5"  10").  In  like  manner  doubtful 
means  'perplexing' or  'perplexed,' Sir  18' (d7ro/)^o/tat, 
RV  'in  perplexity');  Lk  12^  'neither  be  ye  of 
doubtful  mind '  (/xtj  fiereupii^ea-de,  a  word  of  disputed 
meaning  here,  see  Plummer,  ad  loc.) ;  Ro  14^  '  d. 
disputations '  (see  under  Dispute). 

J.  Hastings. 

DOUBT.— The  Heb.  of  OT  seems  to  lack  an 
exact  equivalent  to  our  term  '  doubt,'  when  used 
in  a  religious  reference.  Some  have,  indeed, 
understood  'doubters,'  'sceptics'  to  be  meant 
when  the  Psalmist,  who  loves  God's  law  and 
hopes  in  His  word  and  delights  in  keeping  His 
commandments,  declares  that  he  '  hates  tliem  that 
are  of  a  double  mind'  (Ps  119"^  n'9j;p).  Appar- 
ently, however,  it  is  rather  hypocrites,  what  Ave 
should  call  'double-faced  men,'  who  are  meant; 
and  it  seems  to  be  hypocrisy,  rather  than  doubt, 
Avhich  is  in  mind  also  in  1  K  18^S  Avhere  the 
kindred  term  D'gyp  occurs,  and  in  1  Ch  12^,  Ps  12-, 
Avhere  the  similar  phrase  '  double  heart '  (a!?)  ih) 
appears,  as  Avell  as  m  Hos  10^,  Avhere  the  comm. 
differ  as  to  Avhether  the  Avords  D^h  p^ri  are  to  be 
tr''  'their  heart  is  divided,'  or,  perhaps  better, 
'their  heart  is  smooth,'  i.e.  deceitful. 

In  NT,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  meet  with  a  series 
of  terms  Avhich  run  through  the  shades  of  meaning 
expressed  by  our  Avords,  perplexity,  suspense,  dis- 
traction, hesitation,  questioning,  scepticism,  shad- 
ing doAvn  into  unbelief. 

Perplexity  is  expressed  by  the  verb  diropiu 
(Mk  620,  Ltc  24*,  Jn  132^,  Ac  2o«»,  2  Co  48.  Gal 
42"),  Avith  its  strengthened  compound,  5iairop4u) 
(Lk  9'',  Ac  2^2  5^'*  10"),  expressing  thorough  per- 
plexity, Avhen  one  is  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  the 
still  stronger  compound  i^airop^u  (2  Co  1"  4*),  in 
Avhich  perplexity  has  passed  into  despair.  This 
perplexity  is  never  assigned  in  NT  to  the  sphere 
of  religion.  Even  in  such  instances  as  Lk  24'*, 
where  Ave  are  told  that  the  Avomen,  finding  the 
Lord's  tomb  empty,  '  were  perplexed  thereabout ; ' 
Mk  6^,  Lk  9",  Avhere  Herod's  perplexity  o\'er 
John's  preaching  and  the  subsequent  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  His  folloAvers  is  spoken  of ;  and 
Ac  2'*,  where  the  extreme  perplexity  of  those 
who  Avitnessed  the  wonders  01  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost is  adverted  to,  it  is  not  a  state  of  religious 
doubt  but  of  pure  mental  bewilderment  which  is 
described.  The  Avomen  merely  had  no  explanation 
of  the  empty  tomb  ready,  they  were  at  a  loss  Iioav 
to  account  for  it;  Herod  simply  found  John's 
preaching  and  the  reports  concemmg  the  preach- 
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ing  and  work  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  inex- 
plicable, he  had  no  theory  ready  for  their  explana- 
tion ;  the  marvels  of  Pentecost,  before  Peter's 
explanation  of  them,  were  wholly  without  mean- 
ing to  their  witnesses  ;  and,  similarly,  in  Ac  lO"', 
Peter  was  just  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand what  the  vision  he  had  received  could  mean, 
and  required  a  revelation  to  make  it  significant 
to  him.  It  was  this  state  of  mind,  a  state  of 
what  we  may  call  objective  suspense  due  to  lack 
of  light,  which  the  Jews  claimed  for  themselves 
when  in  Jn  10^  they  demanded  of  Jesus:  'How 
long  dost  thou  lift  up  our  soul  (TTjr  fux^  rifuir 
afpetj)?  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.' 
They  would  suggest  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
strained  expectation  regarding  His  claims,  and  that 
the  lagging  of  their  decision  was  due,  not  to  sub- 

t'ective  causes  rooted  in  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
lut  to  a  lack  of  bold  frankness  on  His  part.  Jesus, 
in  His  reply,  repels  this  insinuation  and  ascribes 
the  fault  to  their  own  unbelief.  They  were  not 
eager  seekers  after  truth,  held  in  suspense  by  His 
ambigiious  speech ;  they  were  men  in  possession 
of  fiiU  evidence,  who  would  not  follow  it  to  a 
conclusion  opposing  their  wishes ;  they  were  there- 
fore not  perplexed,  but  unbelieving. 

For  the  doubt  of  the  distract^  mind  the  NT 
appears  to  have  two  expressions,  fi^reupi^ecdai 
(Lk  12-^)  and  diard^eiv  (Mt  1^^  2»^').  This  state 
of  mind  is  superinduced  on  faith,  and  is  a  witness 
to  the  faith  which  lies  behind  it ;  only  those  who 
have  faith  can  waver  or  be  distracted  from  it. 
But  the  faith  to  which  it  witnesses  is  equally 
necessarily  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  laith ; 
only  an  imperfect  faith  can  waver  or  be  distracted 
from  its  hrm  assurance.  The  exhortation,  'Be 
ye  not  of  a  wavering  mind,'  is  appropriatelv  given, 
therefore,  in  Lk  12^,  to  those  who  are  addressed 
as  '  of  little  faith '  {dXiy&rurroi),  of  whom  it  is  the 
specific  characteristic.  It  is  to  trust  in  God's 
providential  care  without  carking  anxiety  as  to 
our  food  and  drink  and  clothing  that  the  Saviour 
is  exhorting  His  hearers  in  this  context — to  fulness 
of  faith,  which,  according  to  its  definition  in 
He  11^,  is  absorbed  in  the  unseen  and  future  in 
contrast  ^-ith  the  seen  and  present.  Those  who 
have  full  faith  will  have  their  whole  life  hid  with 
God ;  and  in  proportion  as  care  for  earthly  things 
enters,  in  that  proportion  do  we  fall  away  from 
the  heights  of  faith  and  exhibit  a  wavering 
mind.  It  was  a  similar  weakness  which  attacked 
Peter,  when,  walking,  by  virtue  of  faith,  upon 
the  water  to  come  to  Jesus,  he  saw  the  wind  and 
was  afraid  (Mt  l-l^^) ;  and,  accordingly,  our  Saviour 
addressed  him  similarly,  '  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  (e5t<rro<ras)  ? '  Here, 
again,  is  real  faith  though  weak,  but  a  faith 
that  is  distracted  by  the  entrance  of  fear.  The 
same  term,  and  surely  with  similar  implications, 
is  used  again  and  on  an  even  more  interesting 
occasion.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to 
the  mountain  where  He  had  appointed  them 
and  there  saw  their  risen  Lord,  we  are  told 
(Mt  28^"),  •  They  worshipped :  but  some  doubted 
{idlaraffav).^  It  is  this  same  doubt  of  imperfect 
and  distracted  faith,  and  not  the  sceptical  doubt 
of  unbelief,  that  is  intended.  All  worshipped 
Him,  though  some  not  Avithout  that  doubt  of  the 
distracted  mind  which  is  no  more  '  psychologically 
absurd '  here  than  in  Lk  12"^  and  Mt  l-i*^.  Whence 
the  distraction  arose,  whether  possibly  from  joy 
itself,  as  in  Lk  24-",  or  from  a  less  noble  emotion, 
as  possibly  in  Jn  2(P,  we  do  not  know.     But  the 

?[uality  of  doubt  resulting  from  it,  although  mani- 
esting  the  incompleteness  of  the  disciples'  faith, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  its  reality ;  and  the 
record  of  it  is  valuable  to  us  as  sho^ving,  along 
with  such  passages  as  Lk  24^-  **,  Jn  2CP,  that  the 


apostles'  testimony  to  the  resurrection  was  that 
of  convinced  rather  than  of  credulous  witnesses. 

A  kindred  product  of  weak  faith,  the  doubt  of 
questioning  hesitation,  is  expressed  in  NT  by  the 
term  SutXoyifffwt  (Lk  24«,  Ro  14',  Ph  2",  1  TK  28). 
It  is  the  Nemesis  of  weakness  of  faith  that  it 
is  pursued  by  anxious  questionings  and  mental 
doubts.  Thus,  when  Christ  appeared  to  His  dis- 
ciples in  Jems.,  'they  were  terrified  and  affirighted, 
and  supposed  that  they  had  beheld  a  spirit'  (Lk 
24*),  provoking  their  "Master's  rebuke,  'Where- 
fore do  questionings  arise  in  your  heart  ? '  And  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  tiraicf  outlook  of  the  weak 
in  faith  is  recognized  as  their  chief  characteristic. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ro  14',  where 
'he  that  is  weak  in  faith'  is  to  be  received  into 
full  Christian  brotherhood,  but  not  'for  the  ad- 
judication of  questionings'  (cf.  the  Kpwh-u  of  v.* 
and  the  Kplpwp  of  v.*) :  here  is  a  man  whose  mind 
is  crowded  with  scruples  and  doubts, — he  is  to 
be  received,  of  course,  but  not  as  if  his  agitated 
conscience  were  to  be  law  to  the  community ;  he 
is  to  be  borne  with,  not  to  be  obeyed.  The  same 
implication  tinderlies  Ph  2'*,  where  the  contrast 
between  'murmurings  and  disputings'  seems  to 
be  not  so  much  between  moral  and  intellectual 
rebellion,  as  between  ^-iolent  and  timid  obstacles 
in  the  Christian  pathway, — a  contrast  which  ap- 
pears also  in  1  Ti  2*.  It  would  seem  that  those 
who  are  troubled  with  questionings  are  every- 
where recognized  as  men  who  possess  faith,  but 
who  are  deterred  from  a  proper  entrance  into  their 
privileges  and  a  proper  performance  of  their 
Christian  duties  by  a  settled  habit  of  hesitant 
casuistry,  which  argues  lack  of  robustness  in  their 
faith. 

The  NT  term  which  expresses  that  deeper  doubt 
which  argues  not  merely  the  weakness  but  the 
lack  of  faith  is  the  verb  5iaKpiP€tr0ai  (Mt  21*^, 
Mk  11^,  Ro  420  14»,  Ja  V^%  Jude  ^).  W^herever 
this  critical  attitude  towards  di\-ine  things  is 
found,  there  faith  is  absent.  The  term  may  be 
used  in  contrast  to  that  faith  by  which  miracles 
are  wrought,  or  in  which  God  is  approached  in 
prayer  (Mt  21^,  ilk  11=^,  Ja  1**") ;  in  either  case 
it  implies  the  absence  of  the  faith  in  question 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  result, — he  that 
'  doubteth '  in  this  sense  cannot  expect  to  receive 
anything  of  the  Lord.  It  may  be  used  of  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which  one  lives  his  life  out  in 
the  Christian  profession  (Ro  14^) ;  in  this  case, 
the  intrusion  of  this  critical  spirit  vitiates  the 
whole  course  of  his  acti^-ities, — because  they  are 
no  longer  of  faith,  and  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin.'  Or  it  may  be  used  as  the  extreme  contrast 
to  that  fulness  ot  faith  which  Abraham  exhibited 
in  his  typical  act  of  faith  ;  and  then  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  outgrowth  of  unbelief  (Ro  4**). 
From  the  full  description  of  its  opposite  here,  and 
the  equally  full  description  of  it  itself  in  Ja  1*"* 
(see  Mayor's  note),  we  may  attain  a  tolerably  com- 
plete conception  of  its  nature  as  the  critical,  self- 
debating  habit  of  the  typical  sceptic,  which  casts 
him  upon  life  like  a  derelict  ship  upon  the  sea, 
and  makes  him  in  all  things  '  double-minded '  and 
'  unstable.'  Such  a  habit  of  mind  is  the  extreme 
contradiction  of  faith,  and  cannot  coexist  with 
it ;  and  it  is  therefore  treated  everywhere  with 
condemnation — unless  Jude  ^  be  an  exception, 
and  there  the  reading  is  too  uncertain  to  justify 
its  citation  as  such.     See  further.  Faith. 

B.  B.  Warfield. 

DOYE   (.ip'  ydn&h,    vepurrepi.,   columba). — There 

are  several  species  of  wild  doves  in  Bible  lands, 

1  which  all  go  by  the  name  of  hamam  in  Arabic.     (1) 

j  The  ring  dove  or  wood  pigeon  (Columba  Palumbus, 

L. ),  which  appears  twice  a  year,  at  the  spring  and 

1  autumn  migration,  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of 
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Palestine.  It  is  taken  by  means  of  a  decoy  bird,  tied 
to  a  perch,  with  its  eyelids  sewn  up.  A  consider- 
able number  remain  through  the  winter.  (2)  The 
stock  dove  [Volumba  cenas,  li.),  which  is  common  in 
Gilead  and  IJashan,  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  (3) 
The  rock  dove  (Volnmba  lida,  Bonnat),  which  is 
found  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  highlands  W.  of 
the  Jordan  and  in  Lebanon.  (4)  The  ash-rumped 
rock  dove  (Columba  Schinipcri,  Hp.),  which  is  found 
in  the  interior  of  Pal.,  and  makes  its  nests  in  the 
caves  and  fissures  of  the  chalk  precipices.  The 
name  hamdm  is  associated  with  a  number  of 
wadis  and  other  natural  features  of  the  country. 

Tame  doves  are  found  in  every  city  and  village, 
often  in  immense  numbers.  They  have  been  kept 
from  most  ancient  times.  The  writer  discovered 
in  Wady  Sir,  in  Gilead,  a  rock-hewn  dove-cot  of 
large  size.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  PEFSt, 
Oct.  1886.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  boys 
and  young  men,  especially  in  the  interior  cities,  as 
Damascus,  yems,  Hamatn,  etc.,  to  spend  the  later 
afternoon  hours  in  superintending  the  flight  of 

{)igeons.  They  train  them  to  wheel  about  over  the 
louses,  making  their  own  home  a  centre,  and  to 
come  back  and  alight  on  their  owner's  hand, 
and,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  to  be  tossed  off  into 
the  air  again  for  a  short  Avhirl.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  mentioned  birds  in  the  Bible  (Gn  8*"^^).  It 
-is  a  bird  capable  of  distant  flight  (Ps  55®).  A 
domesticated  variety  has  yellow  j^lumage  (Ps  68'^). 
The  wild  doves  make  their  nests  in  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  wadis  (Ca  2'*,  Jer  4828,  Ezk  7^").  The 
mournful  cooing  of  the  dove  is  well  known,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Is  38^*  m^\  Nah  2^). 
Its  harmlessness  is  proverbial  (Mt  10'").  Its  foolish- 
ness is  used  to  illustrate  the  stupidity  of  Ephraim 
(Hos  7'*).  Its  lovable  qualities  are  also  proverbial 
(Ca  P'  etc.).  Young  pigeons  were  used  in  sacrifice 
(Gn  15»). 

Dove's  Dung  accumulates  in  immense  quantities 
around  the  dove-cots,  and  is  an  invaluable  manure, 
especially  for  cantelopes.  It  is  o\ving  to  the  use 
of  this  fertilizer  that  the  melons  of  Persia  are  so 
renowned  for  their  excellence.  The  talus  in  front 
of  the  cliffs  where  w'ild  doves  nest  in  large  numbers 
is  covered  with  thick  deposits  of  their  excrement, 
which  is  almost  as  powerful  a  fertilizer  as  guano.  * 

G.  E.  Post. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  etymolojfical  significance 
of  the  word  D'JV'nn  hdri  ydnim  (2  K  6'-^').  Jlart  means  liter- 
ally dung.  The  Arab,  preserves  the  word  exactly,  heri,  with 
the  same  signification.  It  is,  however,  now  regarded  as  obscene, 
and  constantly  so  used  by  low-lived  people  in  the  East.  What 
was  the  substance  which  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  five  pieces  of 
silver  the  quarter  cab,  that  is,  6s.  4d.  the  pint?  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  some  i)lant  which  might  have  been 
-called  by  this  name.  Avicenna  says  (ii.  141)  tliat  the  best  quality 
of  ughiidn,  a  name  for  several  species  of  Salnolaccce,  is  called 
heri  el-'asdftr,  that  is,  sparrow's  dung.  There  are  numerous 
instances'  of  a  similar  nomenclature.  Nevertheless,  no  one  has 
as  yet  found  a  plant  that  bears  the  name  of  dove's  dung,  or 
which  can  be  identified  with  the  material  which  was  sold  so 
dear ;  and  nothing  is  gained  for  science  by  mere  conjecture.  It 
is  better  to  accept  the  literal  interpretation,  and  conclude  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  dove-cots  were  drawn  upon  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  starving  men.  The  ordure  and  urine  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds,  domestic  and  wild,  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  ancients  as  medicine — among  them  dove's  dung. 
There  are  long  unsavoury  articles  in  the  ancient  medical 
treatises  of  Avicenna  and  others  on  their  virtues.  They  were 
and  are  still  used  as  coUyria  in  the  treatment  of  ophthahnia. 
Houghton  cites  a  statement  from  a  Spani.sh  author,  who  says 
that  in  the  year  1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed  the  English 
that  'men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and  pigeons' 
dung.'  With  this  statement  compare  Kabshakeh's  threat  (2  K 
18",  Is  3612).  It  is  well  known  that  pigeons  and  other  birds 
often  pass  seeds  unchanged  through  their  alimentary  canal. 
When  the  Dutch  tried  to  enhance  the  price  of  nutmegs  in  their 
E.  Indian  possessions  by  limiting  the  growth  of  the  trees,  the 
large  wild  pigeons  of  those  regions  thwarted  their  purpose  by 
carrj-ing  the  nutmegs  in  their  crops,  and  depositing  them  in 
their  excrement  at  points  far  removed  from  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. Tlie  seeds  took  root,  and  produced  nutmeg  trees.  Birds 
are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  propagation  of  plants  in  this 
manner.  The  flora  of  the  coral  islanos  is  largely  indebted  to 
them  for  species  thus  introduced.    The  existence  of  such  un- 


DOYE'S  DUNG.— See  Dovi:  .ind  Food. 
DOWRY.-See  Marriage. 

DOXOLOGY,  which  is  not  a  biblical  word,  is  the 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  any  formal  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  or  glory  to  God  {So^okoyla,  glorificatio). 
Such  are  the  closing  sentences  of  several  apostolic 
prayers,  e.g.  Ko  lO-'',  Jude*',  Epli  3-^.  In  par- 
ticular, the  name  is  given  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  stands  in  TK  and  our  AV 
of  Matthew  (cf.  1  Ch  29").  This  ver.se,  however, 
is  omitted  in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke, 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  earlier  Uncials  or  the 
Vulg.,  but  first  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  Chrysostom.  Hence  it  has  been 
omitted  from  the  text  of  WH  and  11 V  (text,  not 
margin).     See  Chase,  Lord's  Prayer,  168  tf. 

The  'angels'  hymn'  (Lk  2"),  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
etc.,  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  another 
doxology  by  the  addition  of  several  non-biblical 
sentences.  This,  which  is  known  liturgically  as 
the  'greater  doxology,'  occurs  in  one  of  its  forms 
in  the  Psalter  of  Codex  A  (LXX),  while  the  '  lesser* 
[Gloria  Patn,  etc.)  is  wholly  extra-biblical. 

C.  A.  Scott. 

DRACHMA.— See  Money.    DRAG.— See  Net. 

DRAGON. — Four  Heb.  words  are  rendered  in 
AV  by  this  fabulous  name.  1.  c^  tannim, 
dragons,  the  plural  of  \n  tan,  which  latter  is  not  used 
in  Scripture.  This  word  signifies  a  howler,  and 
refers  to  a  beast  inhabiting  the  desert.  RV  tr.  it 
in  every  instance  hy  jackals.  But  in  Is  13^  Zi^^-  " 
it  is  found  associated  with  d".!<  'iyyhn  (which  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  ibn-dwa  in  Arab.,  vulgo 
iodivi).  This  animal  is  undoubtedly  the  yac/<;a/.  It 
is  clear  that  the  same  animal  would  not  be  men- 
tioned twice  in  a  short  list  of  animals,  and  by  two 
totally  different  names.  We  must  therefore  seek 
for  another  desert  howler,  than  which  none  could 
fulfil  the  conditions  better  than  the  wolf.  The 
\Tsib.  word  tindn  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  wolf. 
The  LXX  renders  tannim  variously.  Tlius  Job 
30-»,  Is  34^3  43=*"  (reiprjves,  Ps  44'9  KaKwcru,  Is  IS'^ 
ix^voi,  Jer  10-^  A9^  arpovdol,  Jer  9"  14«  b\^,  Mic 
P  5paKovTes.  2.  D'^n  tannim,  a  singular  form, 
which  is  probably  a  clerical  slip  for  pjn  tannin 
( Ezk  29^  32'),  as  the  latter  is  the  reading  in  .several 
MSS.  This  is  properly  rendered  dragon  in  both 
AV  and  RV  of  the  first  passage,  and  in  RV  of  the 
second,  where  AV  has  whale  in  text  and  dragon  in 
marg.,  the  reference  being  to  the  crocodile,  and 
applied  to  Pharaoh.  3.  nan  tannOth  (Mai  1*),  a 
fem.  plural  of  tan,  rendered  by  RV  jackals,  but 
l^referably,  for  the  reason  given  above  (1),  female 
wolves.  4.  j'jp  tannin,  pi.  n*;"^  tannintm.  This 
word  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Arab,  tannin, 
pi.  tandnin,  which  sijpities  '  a  great  serjient,'  or  '  a 
dragon,'  or  soine  mythical  sea  monster,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  it  was  two  lea^ies  in  len^h,  of  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  leopard,  with  scales  like  tho.se  of  a 
lish,  two  great  fins,  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  hill,  but 
in  shape  like  a  man's,  two  gi-eat  ears,  and  two 
round  eyes,  and  from  its  neck  branched  six  other 
necks,  every  one  nearly  20  cubits  long,  and 
every  one  with  a  head  like  a  serpent.  The  LXX 
translates  this  5pdKuv,  dragon,  in  every  case  except 
Gn   V^,   where  it  is    Krjros,   AV  wfutles,   RV  sea 

digested  seeds  would  account  for  the  alimentary  value  (slight 
though  it  might  be)  of  dove's  dung.  Furthermore,  dove« 
convey  nourishment  to  their  squabs  by  disgorging  some  of  the 
partially  digested  foo<l  from  their  crops.  Some  of  the  grains  would 
occasionally  be  spilled.  In  addition,  the  dung  contains  feathers, 
scales  of  cpidenuis,  and  other  organic  d6bris.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  such  substances  as  tanned  leather,  glue,  ground 
wood,  and  all  manner  of  tainted  garbage  are  crcedily  devoured 
by  Btar\-ing  men,  it  is  not  strange,  or  beyond  belief,  that  dove's 
dung  was  eaten  in  Samaria  in  the  last  agony  of  desitair. 


DRAGON'S  WELL 


DREAD,  DREADFUL 
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moTtsters.  In  AV  (Job  7")  it  is  rendered  whale, 
and  in  KY  sea  monster.  It  is  applied  to  sea 
monsters  under  the  name  dragons,  in  AV  and  RV 
(Ps  li^  148",  Is  27^) ;  and  to  land  serpents,  even  of 
the  smaller  sort  (Ex  7^-  ^- ",  where  it  is  tr.  serpents 
[RVm  'Heb.  tannin,  any  large  reptUe,']  Dt  32^, 
Ps  91",  where  it  is  tr.  in  AV  dragon,  and  in  RV 
serpent).  In  every  case  it  might  have  been  trans- 
lated '  dragon '  as  in  LXX  (see  SERPENT,  2).  It 
is  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  (Ps  74^',  Is 
51^ ;  cf.  c'jn  (2)  above).  In  the  comparison  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  a  dragon  (Jer  51**),  we  may 
still  imagine  the  reference  to  be  to  a  crocodile, 
which  may  well  have  existed  in  the  Euphrates 
at  that  time. 

The  word  I'jb  tannin  (La  4')  is  either  the  Aram, 
form  of  c"ja  tanntm  or  a  textual  error  for  it  (Siegf.- 
Stade),  or  a  defective  scription  for  D'j'je  (Lohr). 
It  is  rendered  in  AV  sea  monsters,  and  in  RV 
jackals.  The  reference  is  prob.  to  some  fierce  desert 
mammalian.  The  same  objection  obtains  to  the 
jackal  as  that  stated  in  the  case  of  cjn  tanntm  (1). 
The  word  is  preferably  rendered  wolves.  It  might, 
as  in  AV,  refer  to  some  cetacean  sea  monster  were 
it  not  for  the  comparison  with  the  ostrich,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  a  land  animaL 

In  NT  the  word  dragon  (Rev  12**-)  clearly 
refers  to  a  symbolical,  serpent -like  monster. 
Modifications  ot  this  ideal  have  obtained  credence 
in  the  legends  of  almost  all  civilized  nations. 
Dragons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  have  been  described 
and  figured,  and  their  lairs  are  stUl  pointed  out  in 
every  land.  Representations  of  them  are  found  on 
coins,  in  pictures,  sculptures,  and  even  on  the 
banners  of  nations,  as  on  that  of  China  to-day. 
Dragon  worship  has  prevailed  in  many  lands.  The 
serpent  of  Gn  3  was  transformed  ultimately  into 
the  'old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan'  (Rev 
2(f).  Apollo  slew  the  Python.  The  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  shows  how  the  idea  of  this  monster 
was  lodged  in  the  Hebrew  mind.        G.  E.  POST. 

DRAGON'S  WELL.— See  Jerus.at.km  and  Well. 

DRAM.— See  Moxey. 

DRAUGHT,  DRAUGHT  HOUSE.— The  'draught' 
(d^S/xii')  of  ilt  15^",  Mk  1'^  is  a  privy,  as  in  Burton, 
Anat.  of  Mel.  165 :  '  Muck  hills,  draughts,  sinks, 
where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies.'  And  the 
'  d.  house '  (.-!«-;-?)  of  2  K  l(F  is  the  same  (lit.  '  place 
of  hclri,'  see'p.  620  n.);  Cov.  'prevy  house.  In 
earlier  writers  this  and  other  words  in  ugh  are 
generally  spelt  A\ith  /"(see  Earle,  Philology,  §  153) ; 
thus  Wyclif  s  tr.  of  Ps  -40^  '  he  ledde  out  me  fro  the 
lake  of  wretchidnesse,  and  fro  the  filthe  of  draft.' 

J.  H.\STINGS. 

DRAW.— In  mod.  usage  'draw'  is  too  inild  a 
word  for  the  action  expressed  by  anp  sAhabh,  in  Jer 
49^  50**  (RV  '  draw  out ') ;  or  by  ffvpa  in  Ac  14>^ 
'  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city ' 
(RV  '  dragged '),  17*  '  they  drew  Jason  and  certain 
men  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city '  (RV  '  dragged ')  ; 
Rev  12*  '  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth '  (RV 
'draweth")  :  or  by  eXxw  in  Ac  16^^  'they  caught 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market- 
place '  (RV  '  dragged ') ;  21*»  '  they  took  Paul  and 
drew  him  out  of  the  temple  '  (RV  '  dragged ').  In 
older  Eng. '  draw '  had  a  stronger  sense  than  now ;  the 
verb  to  '  drag,'  which  sprang  from  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  dragan,  having  m  course  of  time  carried  off 
some  of  its  strength.  Cf.  Spenser,  F.Q.  U.  v.  23— 
•  Tho  gan  that  villein  wex  so  flers  and  strong, 

That  nothing  might  sustaine  his  furious  forse  ; 

He  cast  him  downe  to  ground,  and  all  along 

Drew  him  through  durt  and  mjTe  without  remorse. 

And  fowlv  battered  his  comely  corse.' 

J.  H.\STIXGS. 


DRAWER  OF  WATER  (c:?  axr). —According  to 
Jos  9^-  ^  '^  the  humiliating  drudgery  of  bringing 
water  for  the  service  of  the  !>anctuary,  coupled  with 
the  task  of  providing  wood,  was  the  price  paid  by 
the  Gibeonites  for  being  allowed  to  live  (cf.  Dt  29" 
and  Drivers  note  there).  The  business  of  carrying 
water  to  the  different  houses  in  a  town  or  \-illage  is 
one  of  the  humblest  and  most  poorly  paid  in 
Oriental  life.  It  requires  little  skill  or  capital. 
The  water  is  carried  in  a  goat-skin,  slung  on  the 
back  ;  or  two  skins  are  loaded,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  small  donkey,  usually  driven  along  by  an  infirm 
old  man.  His  clothes  are  splashed  and  soiled  ;  the 
fountain  is  oft«n  some  distance  away,  and  on 
account  of  the  number  of  women  impatiently 
waiting  to  fill  each  one  her  jar  in  turn,  he  has 
often  to  bring  some  of  the  water  at  night  or  very 
early  in  the  morning.  He  is  engaged  continually 
in  what  the  Samaritan  woman  found  irksome  even 
as  an  occasional  duty  ( Jn  4^*). 


CARRIER  AXD  WTXIS-SKIH. 


G.  M.  Mackie. 
DREAD,  DREADFUL.— 1.  These  words  have 
gained  in  intensity  during  their  history.  Bp. 
Fisher  savs:  '  I  well  perceived  it  in  myself,  but  sal 
too  late,  t  dread  me  ;  and  it  once  was  possible  to 
say  '  without  dread '  for  '  without  doubt,'  as  in 
Chaucer  (?)  Bom.  of  Hose,  B.  2199— 

'  For  certeynly,  withouten  drede, 
A  cherle  is  deemed  by  his  dede.' 

By  1611  the  word  had  gained  somewhat  of  its  pres- 
ent strength,  so  that  '  fear'  is  used  in  AV  ^-here 
'  dread '  was  used  by  Wyclif,  as  Mt  2^  '  he  hirde 
that  ArchUaus  regnede  in  Judee  for  Eroude,  his 
fadir,  and  dredde  to  go  thidir '  ;  14*  21*«  '  thei 
dredden  the  puple ' ;  Lk  2*  'thei  dredden  with 
great  drede'  (AV  '  they  were  sore  afraid').  But 
even  in  AV  dread  is  used  with  scarce  more  intensity 
than  modem  '  fear,'  as  1  Ch  22"  '  dread  not,  nor  be 
dismayed'  (K-;'?rV«<,  RV  'fear  not').  2.  But  the 
change  is  not  in  intensity  only  ;  there  is  also  a 
change  in  quality.  We  may  still  say  that  we  fear 
God,  but  we  must  not  say  that  we  dread  Him,  or 
that  He  is  our  dread,  as  in  Is  8"  '  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread'  (>an\  c:»frn  wrt 
c^T^^?),  for  '  dread '  has  lost  the  sense  of  '  awe  '  or 
'  reverential  fear '  it  once  possessed,  and  signifies 
that  which  shocks  or  terrifies.  Jacob's  excla- 
mation, Gn  28"  '  how  dreadful  is  this  place,'  conveys 
a  wrong  impression  to  our  ears  ;  '  a^vful  '  would  be 
a  nearer  word  now.  So  in  Dn  9*  '  the  great  and 
dreadful  God.'  Dreadful  in  AV  is  simply  that  which 
may  be  feared,  as  Wis  10'«  '  d.  kings  (^^epAj,  RV 
'terrible') ;  17*  'a  fire  kindled  by  itself, very  d.'  {aura- 
tuiTTi  -wvpcL  <t>6^ov  irX^pris,  RV  '  ftill  of  fear ').  Cf.  Act. 
Henri/  VIII.  (1543)  'by  lawes  dredful  and  penall, 
to  take  awaye,  purg,  and  dense  this  his  highnes 
realme.'  J-  HASTrXGS. 
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DREAMS  are  regarded  by  men  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  culture  as  objective  realities,  and  all  dreams  are 
to  them  equally  true  :  in  the  case  of  every  dream 
the  savage  believes  that  he  really  visits  the  places 
he  dreams  of,  or  is  visited  by  the  persons  of  whom 
he  dreams.  Hence  those  savages  whose  gods  are, 
for  instance,  animal-totems,  believe  that  when  they 
dream  of  the  animal  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
god :  thus  the  young  lied  Indian  adopts  as  his 
manitou  the  animal  of  which  he  dreams  during  his 
puberty-fast.  A  person  who  is  visited  by  frequent 
dreams  is  regarded  as  a  chosen  medium  between  men 
and  gods  :  trie  Zulus  term  a  person  thus  chosen  '  a 
house  of  dreams.'  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
supernatural  communications  of  this  kind,  dreams 
are  induced  by  artificial  means,  e.g.  by  fasting  or 
the  use  of  drugs.  Then  dreams  come  to  be  con- 
sidered less  as  objective  experiences  than  as  visions, 
warnings,  revelations  of  the  future  sent  by  the  gods. 
Such  revelations  may  be  sought,  e.g.  as  by  those 
who  visited  and  slept  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  supernatural  com- 
munications, or  they  may  come  unsought,  as,  e.g.,  the 
dream  sent  by  Zeus  to  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad 
(ii.  1-34),  or  that  of  Xerxes  described  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  12).  To  Homer  and  Herodotus  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  the  gods  should,  to  accomplish  their 
larger  ends,  send  dreams  to  the  individual  which 
are  intended  to  deceive  him,  and  the  dreams  of 
Agamemnon  and  Xerxes  are  deceptive  dreams  of 
this  kind.  But  to  the  deeper  spiritual  insight  of 
Plato  it  appears  a  manifest  impossibility,  a  viola- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  laws  of  religious  thought, 
that  a  god  should  deceive  men  in  any  way  [Rep. 
382  E),  whether  by  Avaking  visions  or  by  dreams 
in  the  night ;  Avliile  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
deny  that  dreams  may  come  from  the  gods,  and 
elsewhere  (Tim.  cc.  46  and  47)  he  assigns  a 
prophetic  character  to  some  dreams.  But  side  by 
side  with  this,  the  religious  view  of  dreams,  there 
existed  and  exists  the  superstitious  view  :  the  re- 
ligious view  discriminates  between  dreams  (which 
are  sub-conscious  states)  just  as  it  discriminates 
between  our  waking  states  of  full  consciousness, 
and  marks  off  some  of  them  as  moments  in  which 
the  spirit  of  man  is  in  direct  communication  with  his 
god ;  the  superstitious  view,  however,  makes  no  such 
discrimination,  it  regards  all  dreams  as  omens, 
none  as  having  a  religious  import.  Its  object  is 
not  to  know  the  will  of  God,  but  to  forecast  the 
future ;  and  its  method  of  doing  so  is  neither 
religious  nor  scientific  ; — not  religious,  for  it  makes 
no  attempt  humbly  to  approach  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace  ;  and  not  scientific,  because  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  laws  by  which  God  rules  the 
universe  it  substitutes  a  system  of  jumping  at  con- 
clusions. It  applies  to  dreams  the  same  mode  of  in- 
terpretation as  to  other  omens  :  it  blindly  assumes 
that  things  casually  connected  in  thought  are 
causally  connected  in  fact,  and  draws  its  erroneous 
conclusions  accordingly.  These  illogical  processes 
frequently  become  developed  into  regular  codes  of 
interpretation  (as,  for  instance,  among  the  Arabs, 
the  Persians,  and  in  the  Oncirocritica  of  Artemi- 
dorus)  by  means  of  which  anyone  can  interpret 
his  own  dreams,  and  thus  the  uneducated  classes 
in  a  civilized  people  relapse  into  a  stage  of  thought 
as  low  as  that  of  the  savage. 

Assuming  it,  for  the  moment,  to  be  true  that 
the  state  of  partial  consciousness  which  we  call 
dreaming  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  as 
the  moment  for  divine  communications  to  man, 
Ave  see  from  the  above  sketch  that  tlie  human  race 
generally  has  reached  the  truth  only  after,  and 
in  consequence  of,  making  many  mistakes,  just  as 
Kepler  invented  and  rejected  fourteen  theories  to 
account  for  the  apparent  position  of  Mars  before 
he  hit  upon  the  right  one,  and  just  as  the  path  of 


every  science  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  aban- 
doned hypotheses.  TJie  question  then  arises 
whether  the  Jews  also  struggled  through  error  into 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  dreams  are  recorded 
both  in  NT  (Mt  1=^  2^^-  ^)  and  in  OT  (Dn  2'-«)  which 
are  expressly  said  to  be  communications  from  God  ; 
though  it  is  only  in  OT,  and  there  only  in  Gn 
(28'^^,  Jacob's  ladder),  that  God  is  said  to  aiqicir 
Himself.  In  the  next  place  there  are  ilif.ims 
recorded  [e.g.  those  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker 
and  of  Pharaoh,  Gn  40  and  41)  which,  though 
prophetic,  are  not  expressly  said  to  come  from 
God ;  indeed,  from  Gn  40'*  it  appears  that  in  the 
case  of  such  dreams  it  is  rather  the  'interpreta- 
tions '  that  '  belong  to  God.'  Third,  all  1 1n-  dreams 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  dicunis  \\liich 
came  unsought,  but  the  Avords  of  Saul  (I  S  28" 
'  God  is  departed  from  me  and  answereth  me 
no  more,  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreams') 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  practice 
(whether  approved  or  disapproved  of  by  the  higher 
religious  consciousness  of  tlie  community)  of  de- 
liberately seeking  supernatural  droams,  as  they 
were  sought  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Pourth, 
it  Avould  appear  from  Jer  27*  that  there  Avas  amongst 
the  Israelites  a  tendency,  Avhich  the  prophets 
opposed,  to  regard  the  mere  dreaming  of  dreams  as 
itself  an  indication  that  the  dreamer  was  a  chosen 
medium  of  divine  communications,  a-  tln'  Zulu- 
regard  a  'house  of  dreams'  as  a  chosen  ini'iriuni  al-o. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ave  do  not  find  in  the  ]>il»lc  any 
traces  of  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  <ln'ani> 
such  as  Avas  known  to  the  Arabs  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Joseph  declares  (Gn  40*)  Avith  emphasis  that  '  inter- 
pretations belong  to  God ' ;  and  Ave  do  not  find  that 
dreams,  Avhen  sought,  were  induced  by  aitilitial 
means.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  on  the  one  liand  the 
Scriptures  start  from  a  spiritual  height  to  whiili 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  heathen  world 
attained  only  after  a  long  course  of  evolution,  and 
then  only  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  genius  like 
Plato ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  the  Israelites  passed  through  several  of  the 
same  stages  of  error  as  tlie  rest  of  mankind. 

Thus  far  Ave  have  said  nothing::  of  tli<'  psyelio- 
logical  and  physiological  laws  of  ilnanis.  The 
connexion  between  bodily  states  and  dreams  is 
recognized  in  practice  if  not  in  theory  by  the  savage 
Avho  induces  dreams  by  fasting  or  tlie  use  of  drugs. 
Civilized  man,  CA-en  in  the  prescientitic  period, 
further  recognizes  that  the  experiences  of  tne  day 
furnish  most  of  the  material  for  our  fancies  of 
the  night:  dreams,  says  Lily,  'come  either  by 
things  we  see  in  the  day  or  meates  that  we 
eat' ;  Herodotus  makes  Artabanus explain  Xerxes' 
dream  as  due  to  his  anxiety  about  his  projected 
invasion  of  Greece;  and  the  dioani  of  I'haraoli 
may  similarly  have  been  due  to  the  anxiotj-  which 
a  '  loAV  Nile '  must  cause  in  any  one  responsible  for 
the  government  of  Egypt.  Hii)pocrates  discovered 
that  certain  diseases  announce  tluir  ajtiiroach  by 
disturbing  dreams,  and  modem  nudii  al  x  i<  mi  con- 
firms the  discovery.  AVitliout going  further  into  the 
physiological  theory  of  dreams,  Ave  may  note  liiat 
the  ordinary  concomitant  of  dreaming  is  judlialily 
an  excessive  or  a  deficient  supply  of  Mood  to  tlic 
brain.  Noav,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  di  tam- 
ing has  its  laAA's,  combined  witli  the  beliet  lluit  -onic 
dreams  are  supernatural  eoniuiunication.-.  Miuie- 
times  leads  to  the  statement  tliat  some  dreams  are 
sent  by  God,  some  (most)  not ;  and  tliia  statement 
conveys  a  truth  in  a  form  open  to  serious  misappre- 
hension. It  may  be  taken  to  imjdv  t\\o  thini:-.  Kotli 
false,  \'iz.  (1)  that  dreams  which  "lia|i]Kn  airordinu 
to  natural  laws  are  not  jiart  of  (^od's  will  and 
design;     [-)    that    drmnis    which    are    di\inc    are 
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the  facts  would  seem  to  be  to  say  that  His  laws 
act  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  ourselves  at  some 
times  in  closer  communion  with  Him  than  at 
others.  All  our  states  of  consciousness  (whether 
of  complete  or  of  partial  consciousness)  have  their 
psycliological  laws  and  also  their  physical  counter- 
parts in  the  chemical  processes  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  tissue  ;  the  mental  processes  which  issued 
in  the  production  of  the  Iliad  or  Hamlet  were  all 
in  accordance  with  psychological  laws,  and  all  had 
their  physiological  counterparts.  So,  too,  every 
process  of  reasoning  has  its  psychological  and 
physiological  laws,  but  we  do  not  consider  that 
this  fact  impedes  us  in  any  way  from  distinguish- 
ing good  reasoning  from  bad,  or  that  it  prevents 
us  from  recognizing  the  truth  when  it  is  presented 
to  us,  or  that  any  study  of  either  of  those  sciences 
will  tenable  us  to  dispense  with  logic  or  supply  us 
with  a  better  means  of  distinguishing,  say,  be- 
tween a  correct  ^Uogistic  inference  and  an  illicit 
process  of  the  minor  than  logic  already  aflbrds  us. 
bo,  too,  the  fact  that  our  states  of  partial  con- 
sciousness are  all  imder  law  —  physiological  and 
psychological — does  not  constitute  any  impediment 
to  our  distinguishing  those  states  which  do  from 
those  states  which  do  not  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  divine  revelations  ;  nor  can  it  impeach 
the  validity  of  the  distinction  thus  drawn  by  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  Christian,  Jew, 
and  Gentile,  any  more  than  it  can  impeach  the 
validity  drawn  by  logic  between  correct  and  in- 
correct inferences.  The  question  is  one  of  fact. 
Do  sub-conscious  states,  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics in  question,  occur  ?  And  to  recognize  those 
characteristics  is  the  prerogative  of  the  relijrious 
consciousness.  If  it  be  said  that  in  the  waking 
state  such  recognition  is  possible,  but  not  in  a 
state  of  partial  consciousness,  we  must  inquire  on 
what  grounds  the  statement  is  made.  If  on  the 
ground  that  our  sub-conscious  states  are  under 
physiological  laws,  then  our  reply  is  that  so  also 
are  states  of  complete  consciousness.  If  on  the 
ground  that  in  a  state  of  partial  consciousness  the 
very  faculty  whose  function  is  recognition  of  the 
kind  in  question  may  be  dormant,  to  this  our  reply 
is  that  in  the  vast  number  of  cases  it  undoubtedly 
is  dormant ;  but  just  as  Condorcet,  in  an  excep- 
tional abnormal  condition,  could,  in  sub-conscious 
sleep,  work  out  a  mathematical  problem  which 
awake  he  could  not  solve,  and  just  as  Coleridge 
could  compose  in  sleep  the  poem  of  Kubla  Khan, 
so  in  abnormal  cases  the  power  of  spiritual  per- 
ception, relieved  from  the  pressure  of  external 
sensations,  may  conceivably  be  heightened  to  a 
pitch  of  exaltation  as  far  above  its  ordinary  degree 
of  activity  and  receptivity  as  the  imagination  of 
Coleridge  or  the  mathematical  reason  of  Condorcet 
was  in  the  cases  alluded  to.  '  The  fact  that  all  or 
most  men  suppose  some  significance  in  dreams  con- 
stitutes a  ground  for  believing  that  the  supposition 
is  based  on  experience'  (Aristotle,  Div.per  Somn.  L). 

Literature. — Carpenter,  Mental  Phygiologp  ;  Clodd,  Myth* 
and  Dreamg;  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Saered  Scripture  (1883),  ii. 
429-436 ;  Remolds  (J.  W.),  A'atural  Higtory  of  Immortality 
(1S91),  124-139  ;  Driver  on  Dt.  132.  Y.  B.  JEVOSS. 

DRESS.— To  'dress'  (fr.  Lat.  rftrec^tw,  through 
old  Fr.  dresser)  is  in  meaning  as  in  deriv.  the  same 
as  'direct.'  Thus  Wyclif  translates  Ps  5*  '  dresse 
thou  my  weie  in  thi  sight,'  40*  '  he  dresside  my 
goyngis  ;  Lk  1™  '  to  dresse  oure  feet  in  to  the  weie 
of  pees.'  (Cf.  the  use  still  of  'dress'  as  a  military 
technical  term.)  In  AV  the  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  put  right,'  much  as  we  now  use 
'do.'  Indeed  the  Heb.  most  freq.  translated  'dress ' 
is  the  ordinary  verb  'to  do '  (n'^'ii  'dsCih),  Gn  18^-  ^ 
a  calf  for  food  ;  Lv  7^  meat-oflFering,  'dressed  in  the 
frying-pan,'  1  S  25^*  sheep  for  food,  2  S  12*  ^"  a  lamb 


for  food,  13'-  ^  meat,  19^*  the  feet  =  wash,  1  K  17"  a 
cake,  18^-  ^s.  m  a  bullock  for  sacrifice.  The  other 
words  are  njjf  'dbhadh,  to  '  work,'  Gn  2"  the  garden 
of  Eden  (in  2«  tr.  '  till '),  Dt  28=»  vineyards  ;  cf.  Lk 
13^  d/iireXovfrydi,  AV  '  dresser  of  his  vineyard,'  RV 
'  vinedresser ' ;  yediftyiov  ^v\ov,  Sir  27',  A V  '  if  the 
tree  have  been  dressed,'  KV  '  the  husbandry,'  as  in 
1  Co  3»  ;  yeupyiu  He  6^  AV  '  dress,'  RV  '  till ' ; 
ntj'o  hetibh,  '  prepare '  (lit.  '  do  good  to '),  Ex  30' 
lamps.  Cf .  Tindale,  Works,  p.  453:  '  The  lampe  must 
be  dressed  and  snuffed  dayly.'  RV  gives  '  dresser ' 
for  AV  '  gatherer '  Am  7^*  (o^i3,  see  Driver's  note). 

J.  Hastings. 
DRESS.  —  The  study  of  Oriental  dress  serves 
to  explain  particular  allusions  to  clothing  in  the 
Bible ;  it  imparts  a  fresh  interest  to  the  narrative 
by  presenting  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  those  written 
about;  and  through  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
articles  of  costume  and  of  Oriental  usage  and 
sentiment  connected  with  them,  it  enables  us  to 
follow  the  sacred  writers  into  the  figurative  mean- 
ings they  sought  to  convey  when  common  facts 
alraut  the  outward  garments  were  applied  to  the 
clothing  of  the  inner  man.  Special  attention  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
general  character  of  Oriental  dress  is  recognized 
by  all,  it  is  oft«n  diflicult  to  pronounce  upon 
particular  articles  as  to  origin,  material,  and  usage. 
In  this  respect  the  subject  resembles  that  of  Pal. 
architecture,  inasmuch  as  an  ancient  wall  may 
have  stones  of  Phoenician,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
Saracenic,  and  Crusading  styles,  and  yet  the  ex- 
perienced archaeologist  may  have  much  difficulty 
in  naming  the  builder  and  assigning  the  date 
of  actual  construction.  So  with  regard  to  dress, 
amid  certain  features  that  were  characteristic  of 
Israel,  the  separated  people  copied  largely  from  the 
customs  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
Rome.  The  cliief  points  of  inquiry  are  those  that 
deal  with  1.  Materials  of  Dress ;  2.  Articles  of 
Dress ;  3.  Oriental  Custom  and  thought  about  Dress. 

1.  Materials  of  Dress. — These  were  ( 1 )  wool  and 
hair;  (2)  linen  and  cotton;  (3)  silk.  1.  Wool  (ipx). 
Hair  (i'jIP).  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  clothing 
in  the  East  would  be  that  of  a  sheepskin  worn  as  a 
vest  or  jacket,  or  in  the  larger  form  of  a  cloak 
made  of  several  sevra  together,  with  the  wool  left 
on.  These  are  still  in  use  with  the  wool  either 
inside  or  outside.  The  next  stage  was  the  removal 
of  the  wool  and  the  art  of  weaWng  (which  see). 
Sheep-shearing  is  mentioned  in  Gn  31^  38'-,  IS 
2o"^-,  2  S  13***-  etc.  The  hair  of  the  goat  has  also 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  especially  for 
material  that  had  to  bear  much  exposure  and 
strain.  The  shepherds'  tents  are  made  of  it,  also 
bags  for  holding  grain  and  flour.  Hence  it  is  called 
sackcloth  (pr).  The  hair  of  the  camel  was  also 
manufactured  into  cloth,  rougher  than  that  made 
from  wool,  but  softer  than  sackcloth.  At  present 
it  is  largely  employed  for  cloaks  and  rugs,  and 
naturally  for  camel-harness.  The  term  jti^.x  (1  K 
1913.  w  2  K  2",  Jos  7^•-^  Jon  3«)  may  either  indicate 
that  the  cloak  was  originally  taken  from  a  skin,  or 
may  be  simply  descriptive  of  its  size.  The  com- 
bination n:;;?'  n-rrK  occurs  Gn  25^,  Zee  13*. 

2.  Cotton,  Linen,  vp  (Arab,  shash),  cws;  -13, 
{T3  (Arab,  buzz),  ^vcffos  ;  njh?  (Arab,  kitan),  idwiov, 
\iveos.  The  warmth  of  the  Oriental  climate  and 
the  advance  of  civilization  bringing  more  of  indoor- 
life  and  social  gradation,  tended  to  create  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  this  manufacture.  Egypt  and 
Syria  sent  their  merchandise  of  linen  and  broidered 
goods  to  Tyre,  Ezk  27"-  ^®.  The  Indian  source  of 
supply  is  preserved  in  the  Arab,  name  Shesh- Hindi 
(Indian  cambric).  The  word  karpas  (of  Persian 
origin)  should  also  be  translated  'cotton'  in  Est  1®. 
See  Cotton.  Cotton  and  linen  were  not  carefully 
distinguished.      At  the  present  day  the  Indian 
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cotton  cloth  with  stamped  bright  patterns,  used  for 
hangings  and  dados,  is  very  like  the  linen  of  the 
Egyptian  mummy-cloths.  For  the  Israelites  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  those  stuffs  were  both  of 
vegetable  fibre,  and  not  of  wool.  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  linen  was  called  tj^yc*  (Dt  22",  Lv  W^ 
only),  a  word  of  uncertain  (perhaps  Egyptian) 
origin  (see  Driver,  ad  loc. ).  Garments  made  of  it 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

3.  Silk.  'e>9*  Ezk  16•»•l^  (njpiKbv,  Rev  18"  (from 
S^pej,  the  name  of  an  Indian  people  from  whom,  ace. 
to  Strabo  [51G,  701],  the  ancients  got  the  first  silk). 
A  common  name  for  silk  in  Arabic  is  Jiarir,  a  word 
whose  derivation  is  most  uncertain  (see  Frankel, 
Aram.  Fremdworter,  39.  In  Pr  ZY^  AV  incorrectly 
gives  'silk'  as  tr"  of  v-ff  (RV  correctly  'fine  linen'). 

II.  Articles  of  Dress. — 1.  Shirt,  Sheet,  Linen 
Garment  (y\^  sadin,  aivSihv,  Jg  U^^-is,  Pr  3P\  Is  3'-», 
1  Mac  10",  Mk  14").  This  was  worn  next  to  the 
body,  and  was  nearest  in  purpose  to  the  first  cover- 
ings mentioned  in  Gn  Z''-  "^.  When  it  appears  as  the 
only  garment,  it  is  a  cotton  or  linen  wrapper  of 
various  sizes.  Once  representing  all,  it  continued 
to  give  something  of  its  character  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  Oriental  dress.  It  would  be  the  waist- 
cloth  of  the  Israelites  in  the  brick-fields  of  E^pt  as 
shown  in  the  monuments,  a  towel, white  or  coloured, 
■svrapped  tightly  round  the  loins  or  reaching  down 
towards  the  knees.  Of  similar  material  and  shape, 
though  somewhat  larger,  it  was  worn  in  Palestine 
by  boatmen,  fishermen,  wood-sawyers,  and  drawers 
of  water.  It  was  also  found  as  a  simple  large  sheet 
thrown  round  the  body  (Mk  14"),  with  an  end  flung 
over  the  shoulder,  with  or  without  a  girdle. 

When  worn  with  other  garments  it  took  the  form 
of  a  night  shirt,  of  white  cotton  or  linen,  or  coarse 
silk,  reaching  below  the  knees.     It  was  made  by 


town  under  conditions  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  alterations  consisted  in  having  the  entire 
front  cut  open,  long  sleeves  attached,  and  the 
shape  more  adapted  to  the  figure.  The  two  fronts 
were  drawn  tightly  round  the  body  overlapping 
each  other,  and  the  waist  was  firmly  bound  with  a 


COAT  {KSth6neth). 

belt  or  sash.  It  thus  resembled  a  cassock  or 
dressing-gown.  From  the  fact  of  its  covering  and 
supplementing  the  shirt,  and  being  like  it  in  form, 
it  was  obviously  meant  to  be  superior  to  it  in 
material  and  appearance.     It  was  most  frequently 


EOyPTIAN   LOIK-CLOTH   AND  SYRIAN  SHIRT. 


taking  a  long  piece  of  the  material  and  folding  it 
into  two  equal  lengths,  Avith  the  sides  sewn  up, 
and  holes  at  the  top  corners  for  the  arms,  or  with 
sleeves  inserted.  At  the  present  day  it  is  usually 
sold  without  any  opening  for  the  head.  This  is 
the  proof  that  it  is  new,  and  allows  the  purchaser 
to  please  himself  as  to  whether  the  opening  is  to  be 
small  or  large,  plain  or  ornamental.  It  is  the  same  for 
men  and  women,  the  latter  requiring  a  largeropening 
for  convenience  in  nursing.  Anyone  wearing  only 
the  shirt  is  called  naked  ( Jn  2V).     It  is  undress. 

2.  Coat  (njh?  kethdneth,  x'^''^'',  tunica).  The  shirt 
passed  by  easy  transition  to  the  tunic-coat  or  second 
garment.  It  completed  the  indoor  costume  for 
family  life,  the  shop,  and  familiar  outdoor  sur- 
roundings. It  was  not  needed  in  the  simple 
privacy  of  pastoral  or  BedaM'i  life,  and  its  presence 
marked  the  change  to  the  life  of  the  village  and 

•  '  Silk '  is  accepted  by  Siegfried-Stade  as  the  meaning  of  VD, 
but  A.  B.  Davidson  {Coinm.  ad  loc.)  doiibta  if  silk  was  worn  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Ezckiel.  '  The  LXX  (rplxitrTef)  and  anoients 
thought  of  some  vety  thin  and  delicate  material.  The  kind  of 
garment  was  probably  some  large  wrapper  or  veil  covering  the 
whole  person. 


made  of  striped  and  bright-coloured  cotton  or 
linen,  and  sometimes  of  M'oollen  cloth.  The  over- 
lapping front  confined  by  the  girdle  formed  a 
recess  for  carrying  any  small  parcel,  such  as  bread 
for  the  journey.  A  slit  was  made  on  each  side  of 
the  skirt,  about  a  foot  long,  so  as  to  allow  greater 
freedom  in  walking.     See  Coat. 

3.  Cloak  (V'i'D  me-'il,  ri'7D';p  simldh,  n:2  heged,  Ifidriov : 
Arab,  jubbch,  meshlah,  abda').  —  The  outermost 
garment  was  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  and 
the  absence  of  the  girdle.  There  was  much  variety 
in  shape,  quality,  and  material  caused  by  the 
social  position  of  the  wearer  and  the  style  of  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  or  Syria,  which  it  most  resembled. 
It  was  called  i?,  iroSi)pris,  from  its  length  ;  »uS, 
mo?,  n'p',  dwevdh-ris,  irepi^b\aiov,  from  its  enveloping 
fulness.  Hence  it  represents  clothing  generally, 
and  is  translated  '  apparel,'  '  raiment,'  '  vesture,' 
'  attire,'  etc.  To  it  especially  refer  the  expressions 
'changes  of  raiment,'  'suits  of  apparel.'  Two 
varieties  may  be  distinguished,  (a)  W'P,  oroXi). 
This  was  a  long  loose  robe  with  very  wide  sleeves 
worn  over  the  belted  coat  and  shirt.    It  was  a  dress 
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that  expressed  dignity,  culture,  and  distinction, 
and  was  expressly  the  mark  of  the  priestly, 
educateil,  wealthy,  and  official  classes.  It  resembled 
(2)  in  length,  and  was  as  much  superior  to  it  as  it 
was  to  the  shirt.  While  a  public  dress,  it  was  of 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  material  than  the 
square  sitnldh,  whicli  was  pre-eminently  the  out- 
door cloak.  It  was  the  characteristic  robe  of  the 
professions  ( 1  Ch  15^,  I  S  2^*  15-"^),  the  mark  of  high 
rank  and  station  (1  S  18-»24'),  the  •"7^"'?  mahaliizuh, 
suit  of  exchange  of  the  Hebrews  {Is  3",  Zee  3*),  the 
t ha  lib  or  baddleh  of  the  Arabs.  In  E^pt  it  is 
sometimes  worn  as  a  long  black  surplice,  but 
usually  it  is  open  and  unconfined.  Such  was  the 
robe  of  the  Ephod  with  its  fringes  and  bells  sway- 
ing with  the  motion  of  the  figure.  The  Jewish 
tallifh  and  the  Arabic  btirnons  resemble  it  in 
ornamental  lightness,  but  the  stripes  of  the  one 
and  the  form  of  the  other  point  rather  to  the 
simlah.  It  was  worn  by  Saul  (1  S24''),  was  given 
by  Jonathan  to  Da\-id  (IS  18^),  was  the  long  robe 
of  the  Pharisees  (Lk  20**),  and  of  those  '  arrayed  in 
white  robes'  (Rev  7**).  It  was  always  emblematic 
of  social  intercourse  and  high  rank.     It  was  the 


CIX»AK  OR  EOEB  (MS-'U,  fvtJJi). 

j^ull  dress  of  ancient  times.  At  present  in  Syria  it 
is  almost  confined  to  the  Oriental  clergy,  and  to 
Moslems  of  the  official  and  merchant  classes,  the 
latter  often  ha\-ing  it  faced  and  partly  lined  with 
soft  fur.  Joseph's  coat  (cjg  mh?)  was  most  likely 
an  open  long  nie-'il.  It  was  an  unusual  article  of 
pastoral  or  Bedawi  dress,  wliich  generally  comprises 
the  shirt  with  belt,  and  the  square  cloak  or  simli'ih 
of  wool  or  haircloth,  with  frequently  a  sheepskin 
vest  between.  Such  a  special  garment  worn  by 
Joseph  would  be  a  mark  of  favour  and  an  occasion 
of  jealous  comparison.  The  coat  (RV  'robe'), 
1  S  2^^  annually  brought  to  Samuel  would  also  be 
of  this  sort. 

{b)  T\h:^y  simldh,  IfiaTLov.  This  was  the  largest 
and  hea\-iest  article  of  Oriental  dress,  being  the 
dress  of  travel,  of  the  shepherd,  worn  for  protection 
against  cold  and  rain,  and  used  as  a  covering 
during  sleep  (Ex  22*).  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  7  ft.  from  right  to  left,  and  4i  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  width  of  H  ft.  was  folded  in  at 
each  side,  and  sewn  along  the  top,  with  a  slit  at 
each  top-comer  through  which  the  hand  and  VNTist 
couKl  pass.  The  garment  thus  losing  about  IJft. 
on  each  side  became  a  square.  Usually,  two  pieces, 
each  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide,  were  sewn  together 
to  make  the  bloc-k  material,  and  the  over-edged 
joining  is  seen  running  across  the  back.  The 
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finest  kind,  however,  is  made  of  one  entire  piece. 
Such,  most  likely,  was  Christ's  'garment  \vithout 
seam'(Jn  19=^).  The  'hairygarment'(n-r;K),Gn25», 
may  have  been  a  camel-hair  simldh.    The  Arabs 
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call  their  black  tents  houses  of  hair,  and  the  term 
usually  distinguishes  cloth  of  camel  or  goat  hair 
from  tnat  made  of  sheep's  avooI.  Cloaks  of  camel 
hair  are  common  at  the  present  day,  those  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Cilicia  ha\-ing  a 
rough  surface  like  that  of  Scotch  shooting  tweed, 
but  much  firmer  and  heavier  in  the  make.  They 
are  often  of  a  coppery- brown  colour,  and  the  com- 
parison in  Gn  25"^  would  be  easily  suggested. 
They  are  also  made  of  wool  and  of  goats'  hair.  Orna- 
mentation of  coloured  silk  or  red  wool  is  frequently 
sewn  upon  the  neck,  front,  and  back.  The  general 
surface  is  often  further  relieved  by  its  being  woven 
in  broad  stripes  of  darker  and  lighter,  or  black  and 
white  colours.  In  the  ordinary  simldh  of  the 
Syrian  shepherd  and  farmer  this  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature.  Elijah's  mantle  and  John 
the  Baptist's  raiment  were  of  the  square  cloak 
pattern.  The  Bab.  garment  in  Jericho  was  an 
ornamental  one,  possibly  of  crimson  colour,  like 
those   described  in  Ezk  23^'.      The  large    outer 
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garments  of  shepherds  on  the  hills  and  inward 

{dains  is  often  made  of  sheep  skins  with  the  fleece 
eft  on ;  but  as  frequently  tlus  is  a  vest,  and  the 
ordinary  cloak  is  worn  over  it.    See  Cloke. 

4.  Breeches  of  linen  (15  Tjrp  mikhnesi  bad.  Ex 
28*» ;  I'^^TC  sarbdlin,  Dn  3-i ;  RY  hosen  ;'Ges.  Thes. 
'vel  femlnalia  vel  pallia').  The  first  word  indi- 
cates that  which  is  drawn  together,  that  is,  by  the 
waist-cord  passing  inside  the  hem  of  the  gathers. 
The  second  means  most  likely  the  Persian  di^-ided 
skirt  or  loose  trousers,  Arab,  sirwdl,  as  the 
principal  article  of  the  common  dress  when  such 
trousers  are  worn.     In  modem  Arab,  it  is  called 
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liMs= '  clothinp,'  for  the  same  reason.  ItM'as  evi- 
dently a  niodilication  of  the  h)ng  shirt  or  tunic- 
coat,  diWding  it  into  two  parts  at  the  belt,  the 
upper  part  beinji  a  short  Zouave  jacket,  often  highly 
ornamented,  and  the  lower  jiart  being  the  §arhdlin, 
'  hosen.  *    A  long  piece  of  cloth  was  made  into  a  wide 


poses  of  activity,  although  the  Bedawin  occasion- 
ally apply  it  to  this  puri>ose.     The  simlAh,  cloak, 


TRASSmOJI  KROM  '  KftTIIOXETIl '  TO  'SARB.tUX.' 

open  bag  by  sewing  up  the  bottom,  except  a  hole 
at  each  corner  for  the  feet  to  pass  through.  The 
upper  edge  was  hemmed,  and  drawn  together  by  a 
cord  or  sash  within  the  hem.  A  mass  of  plaited 
cloth  thus  hung  doAVTi  between  the  knees,  and  even 
trailed  between  the  feet,  as  a  sign  of  leisure  and 
luxury.  During  active  exercise,  such  as  hoeing, 
walking,  running,  these  folds  were  tucked  up  under 
the  belt  in  front  or  behind  or  at  the  sides.  This 
was  to  have  the  loins  girt. 

5.  Girdle.  1.  nian  1  S  18*.  2.  b.:=x  'abriH,  only  of 
high  priest  or  a  high  official,  Ex28S  Is22-\  prob. 
a  sash  wound  round  the  waist  several  times  and 
falling  to  the  feet;  cf.  Stade,  ThL  (1894),  p.  236  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  III.  vii.  2.  3.  nitx  ' Avaistband,'  see  W. 
R.  Smith  as  quoted  in  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.  s.v.,  also 
Expos.  Times,  iii.  (1893),  243,  256.  The  girdle 
was  worn  o\ex  (1)  and  (2),  and  Mas  sometimes  a 
cord,  often  a  leather  belt  as  now  worn  by  Eastern 
monks.  For  the  purse  arrangement  in  it,  see  Bag. 
The  girdle  braced  the  hip-joints  for  prolonged 
exertion,  and  under  it  the  hanging  skirts  Avere 
draAvn  up.  It  served  to  hold  the  ink-horn  of  the 
scribe,  with  its  box  of  aframcntani  or  black  fluid, 
soaked  up  into  sjjonge  or  pith,  and  its  case  for 
holding  reed  pens.  The  sjisli  was  titc  order  of  the 
garter  in  Oriental  costume,  the  ends  being  richly 
ornamented  with  needlework  in  silk  and  gold  (see 
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was  then  rather  folded  over  the  arm,  or  throAvn 
over  the  shoulder,  or  laid  aside,  as  at  the  stoning 
of  Stephen.  But  when  a  large  bundle  had  to  be 
carried  a  considerable  distance,  the  cloak  was 
drawn  up  somewhat,  and  the  belt  fastened  tif'htly 
around  it  over  the  waist,  thus  forming  a  large 
pouch  or  sack  behind.  This  was  prob.  the  way  in 
which  the  Israelites  carried  their  kneading-troughs 
(Ex  12^). 

6.  Head-dress ;  AV  Bonnet,  RV  Head-tire  (n:;??? 
migbd'dh  (see  Bonnet)  ;  -1K9  jw'cr,  Is  3'-* ;  »)*;> 
z(hitph,  Isi  S'''^).  The  head-dress  of  the  Israelites  in 
early  pastoral  times  would  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  worn  by  their  successors  the  Bedav'in. 
It  is  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  white,  blue,  or 
black,  or  of  brightly  coloured  silk,  alwut  a  yard 
square,  folded  diagonallj',  and  laid  on  the  head  so 
as  to  screen  the  eyes,  protect  the  cheek-lx)nes  and 
the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  a 
cord  ('j'np  Gn  38^**)  of  soft  elastic  wool,  usually  dark 
brown  or  black,  or  of  twisted  cotton  whipped  with 
threads  of  silk  and  gold,  coiled  in  several  rings 
tightly  round  the  head,  making  a  covering  at  once 
picturesque,  comfortable,  and  protective.  The  rich 
colours  of  the  Bab.  head-dress  are  described  as 
'  dyed  attire,'  c^^ap  (Ezk  23^').  The  article  is  now 
called  kufiych{hom  the  town  of  Kufah).  After- 
wards a  skull-cap  came  to  be  Avorn,  with  a  napkin 
usually  Avhite,  or  Avhite  Avith  gold  thread,  foliled 
into  a  long  band  and  Avound  round  it.  In  1  K  30*-  *^ 
the  head-band  is  draAvn  over  the  face  to  conceal 
the  features,  after  the  manner  of  BedaAvin  robbers. 
The  IV'SS  of  Dn  3-^  (RV  tunics,  RVm  turbans, 
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Embroidery).  The  military  girdle  (2  S  20*)  Avas 
a  baldrick,  often  set  Avith  gems.  The  girdle  Avas 
not  used  to  bind  up  the  loose  outer  garment  for  pur- 


see  Bevan,  ad  loc.)  may  haA'e  been  the  Persian 
fez,  named  from  the  mould  in  Avhich  the  felt  Avas 
pressed.     In  the  case  of  the  royal  croAvn  the  cord 
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of  the  original  head-dress  was  represented  by  the 
gold  circlet,  and  the  scarf  by  the  cap  of  cloth  and 
the  coronation  veil.     For  military  head-dress  see 

7.  Boiler,  Hem,  Skirt  (1:9  Mndph,  1  S  24<;  ^ 
shiil,  Ex  39*;  Kpiiff-reioy,  Mt  9^).  The  outer  gar- 
ment had  four  cords  with  tassels  (nv^^  zizith, 
Nu  15**,  c'h-ii  Dt  22'\  see  Driver's  note)  at  the 
comers.  To  make  the  border  and  fringes  large 
and  conspicuous  was  part  of  the  Pharisaic  form 
(Mt  23').  The  comer  fringes  fire  seen  on  the  large 
(ailith  of  synagogue  worship,  and  on  the  small  one 


of  white  cotton  worn  like  an  unseen  ephod  next  to 
the  shirt.  In  the  large  talUth,  about  2  yds.  sq.,  of 
white  cotton  or  wool  with  black  border  or  stripes, 
a  sq.  inch  of  coloured  silk  is  sown  on  each  comer 
inside,  and  through  a  hole  made  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch,  so  as  to  make  the  opening  a 
mathematical  comer,  there  is  passed  a  cord  com- 
posed of  eight  threads  and  five  knots.  This,  with 
the  numerical  value  of  nriVi,  600,  makes  up  613, 
the  rabbinical  number  of  commandments  m  the 
Law.  Durinw  worship  the  tassel  is  taken  in  the 
hand  and  raised  to  the  lips,  and  the  symbol  of 
devotion  used  by  an  unchanged  heart  becomes  a 
substitute  for  obedience.  It  is  the  letter  that 
killeth. 

8.  Napkin  {ffovddptop,  Lk  19»,  Jn  20^,  Ac  19"). 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  need  of  a 
napkin  was  occasioned  not  by  cold  so  much  as  by 
dust  and  heat,  as  its  name  implies.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  used  to  wipe  the  face  and  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  is  often  partly  folded  in  around  the 
neck  to  protect  the  collar  of  the  coat  from  per- 
spiration and  to  give  coolness.  The  same  name  is 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  small  cotton  cap  which 
they  wear  under  the  woollen  fez,  and  call  an  arkiyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9.  Sandals  [wJlZi,  D'Vj??.  ^^^h  ff^WXia,  Mk  6*, 
Ac  12*).  The  primitive  shoe  or  sandal  was  a  flat 
sole  of  leather,  wood,  or  matted  grass  with  loops 
attached,  through  which  the  shoe-latchet,  a  leather 
thong,  passed  and  strapped  in  the  foot.  The 
Arab,  na'al  means  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  as  being 
the  principal  part,  thus  pointing  to  the  sandal 
origin.  Even  with  the  shoes  or  slippers  of  red, 
black,  and  yellow  leather  in  common  usage,  the 
ancient  habits  sur\-ive,  as  the  natives  like  to  bend 
down  the  leather  behind  the   heel,  and  make  it 


more  like  a  sandal.  The  wooden  sandal  in  very 
common  use  has  a  strap  nailed  on  to  hold  the  foot 
across  the  toes,  showing  the  beginning  of  the  upper. 
Those  worn  by  brides  at  the  marriage  feast  are 
made  7  or  8  inches  high  to  give  the  dignity  of  the 
cothurnus.  Sandals  are  removed  when  entering  a 
house  or  church,  or  any  place  where  prayer  is 
offered.  The  shoe  being  associated  with  outside 
defilement,  and  being  the  lowest  article  of  dress, 
is  used  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  and  vituperation, 
and  as  an  implement  of  beating.  Socks  are  seldom 
worn,  and  in  walking  the  shoe  is  often  removed,  or 
the  foot  with  the  shoe  on  is  held  up  to  shake  out 
the  dust. 

10.  Female  Dress.  This  so  far  resembled  male 
attire  as  to  make  interchange  possible  and  pro- 
hibited, Dt  22*.  There  was  the  s&din  or  shirt- 
dress.  Is  3^ ;  over  it  a  keth6neth  or  ttmic-robe,  Ca  5*, 
bound  with  a  girdle.  Is  3**.  Over  this,  ladies  of 
nobility  wore  an  nngirded  me-U  or  robe  after  the 
pattern  of  Josephs  'coat,'  2  S  13^*.  Social  life 
made  it  possible  also  for  women  to  have  festival 
robes  (AV  'changeable  suits  of  apparel,'  Is  3^). 
There  is  mention  of  turbans,  ornamental  bands  of 
silk,  or  embroidered  linen.  Is  3^,  probably  rather 
deeper  than  those  commonly  worn  by  men. 
Another  ornamental  head-dress  is  described  bv  the 
term  used  for  the  priestly  head-dress,  -.xs.  "these 
must  have  been  very  elaborate,  judging  from  those 
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of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  metal  head-bowl  and  horn  (Arab,  tantur) 
were  given  up  by  the  women  of  Syria  in  modem 
times.  The  horn  was  worn  erect,  day  and  night, 
the  veil  of  a  widow  being  black,  others  white. 

The  chief  articles  of  specially  fem.  attire  were 
the  veils  and  mantles.  There  were  mufflers  (n'iSjji), 
Is  3",  thin  face-veils  like  gauze-muslin  and  nun's- 
veUing,  the  former  brightly  coloured  with  floral 
designs,  used  for  the  face  and  breast  (Arab. 
harka'a,  mandil). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  sort  of 
mantle-rol«  the  ~?2i'~  mantle.  Is  3^,  may  have 
been.  The  riin|?r;  shawls  (AV  wimples),  Is  3^, 
were  large  veils  of  white  lace,  or  tough  muslin 
(white  or  indigo  at  present),  worn  over  the  head 
and  falling  down  the  back.  Those  worn  by  Bedawi 
and  peasant  women  are  often  used  for  carrying 
grass,  vegetables,  or  various  parcels,  Ru  3". 

The  veils  (c'"t-ti  Is  3^)  were  tlie  largest  envelop- 
ing veils,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  izars,  made  of 
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white  cotton,  black  twilleil  silk,  or  rich  silk  stutts    for  women,  and  the  love  of  respectful  attention 
of  tlie  briglitest  colours  and  of  hi;riiiy  ornamental  |  and  dignity  makes  tlie  third  equally  so  for  men. 


'^^''^^^ 


12^ 


KACK  VEILS  (1.    SYHIAX  MOSjLKM. 

patterns.     This  veil  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  in  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns.     About 


HEAD  AXD  BACK  VEIL  {Mitpahoth). 


the  caul  (RVm  'networks,'  D'p'2^  Is  3'^)  there  is  no 
certainty ;  possibly  it  was  a  light  netted  veil  covering 


LAHOE  VEIL  (Rddtd). 

the  hair  and  falling  over  the  shoulders,  set  with 
tiny  discs  of  silver  and  gold  and  other  pendants, 
something  like  whatis  still  worn.  So  with  regard  to 
stomacher  {h'rn^),  Is  3'-'*;  as  the  antithesis  suggests 
some  sort  of  girdle,  highly  or  even  fantastically 
ornamental  in  contrast  with  sackcloth,  it  may 
have  been  the  loose  apron-sash  with  dangling  rib- 
bons and  attachments  worn  by  dancing  girls. 

III.  Oriental  Custom  and  thought  con- 
CERNINQ  Dress. — Food  and  clothing  are  the  two 
great  requisites  of  the  natural  life,  1  Ti  6^  Cloth- 
ing is  the  second  necessity.  Of  its  three  services, 
protection,  decency,  and  ornament,  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  of  Palestine  causes  the  first  to  be  less 
important  than  it  is  in  colder  countries,  wiiile  the 
domestic  customs  make  the  second  very  important 


:.    EQYITIAX.      3.    LEBASO.V  DRUZE). 

Clothing  distinguishes  man  from  the  beast.  *  To  be 
unclothed  '  is  not  merely  to  sutler  cold,  but  '  to  be 
found  naked '(2  Co  5^).  The  phrase  'naked,  and 
ye  clothed  ine'  (Mt2.'5*'),  over  and  alx)ve  personal 
comfort  to  the  individual,  means  restoration  to 
human  society  and  human  dignity.  '  Clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind'  (Mk  5^*)  were  two  equal  indica- 
tions that  Legion  was  no  longer  an  outcast.  So 
to  have  fine  aj)parel  was  apt  to  carry  the  assump- 
tion of  all  inward  graces  (Ja  2^). 

Eastern  clothing  is  throughout  an  adaptation 
not  only  to  climate  but  to  character.  Clothes  are 
flung  off  and  on  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that 
with  which  heat  changes  to  cold  and  sunshine  to 
starlight ;  so  it  is  with  the  quickly-varying  moods 
of  the  people.  Oriental  clothes  appear  to  the 
Euro])ean  to  be  cumbersome  and  prohibitive  of 
exercise.  This  to  the  ordinary  Oriental  mind 
carries  a  subtle  recommendation,  implying  that 
the  wearer  does  not  need  to  work.  A  common 
Arab  proverb  says,  '  There  is  a  blessing  in  being 
busy,'  but  it  is  usually  the  spectator  that  quotes 
it.  The  loose  and  ornamental  style  of  Oriental 
dress  emijhasizes  the  thought  that  the  chief  good 
of  life  is  not  in  active  achievement,  but  in  rest  and 
the  privilege  of  rest.  Among  the  trades  a  work 
loses  in  public  respect  in  proportion  as  the  worker 
has  to  take  off  clothing  when  engaged  in  it.  All 
clothing  above  the  undermost  easily  takes  on 
meanings  of  office,  investiture,  and  precedence. 
Brightness  and  colour  are  sjmonymous  with 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  grief  of  soul  is 
expressed  by  the  darkest  object  seen  in  nature, 
the  intense  black  of  goat  hair  ( Rev  6'-).  Orientals 
always  travel  in  their  best  clothes  ;  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  the  Gibeonites  to  assure  Joshua  that 
their  raiment  had  been  new  when  they  started, 
except  as  indicating  the  length  of  their  journey. 
In  public  worship  Orientals  are  impressed  and 
apparently  satisfied  by  changed  vestments  and 
spectacular  ritual  to  a  degree  that  always  puzzles 
the  more  ethical  and  introspective  mind  of  the 
West. 

In  the  Bible  there  are  numlierless  instances  of 
the  employment  of  facts  concerning  dress  for  the  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  truth.  The  metaphorical 
application  is  carried  out  in  much  detail,  showing 
that  the  subject  was  at  once  familiar  and  of 
extreme  interest.  We  have  such  phrases  as 
'clothed  with  humility '(1  P  5'),  'the  garment  of 
salvation,  the  robe  of  righteousness' (Is  61'"),  into 
which  is  meant  to  be  borne  all  that  Oriental 
dress  means  with  regard  to  completeness  of  cover- 
ing and  dignified  grace.  The  girdle,  head-dress, 
and  sandals  are  especially  rich  in  similitudes  of 
strength,  lionour,  and  defilement.  Thus  with  ref. 
to  the  girdle,  there  is  the  significance  of  its  cleavijig 
Ter  13")  ;  of  its  being  loosened  (Is  5-"^) ; 


to  the  loins  (Je 
its  strengthening. 


value  (Is  22-«,  1  P  1",  Eph  6"); 
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there  is  the  pathos  of  being  compulsorily  girded 
(Jn  2P*) ;  and  the  mystery  of  invisible  support 
(Is  45'). 

LiTZRATUKB. — Keil,  Benanger,  and  Nowack,  Heb.  Arek. ; 
Schurer,  HJP  (see  '  Clothing  *  in  Index) ;  Conder,  Handbook  to 
the  Bil/U  ;  Edersheim,  Je*m  the  Messiah  *  (16S7X  L  6S1-626 ; 
Thomson,  Land  attd  Book,  S  vols.  18S1-1SS«  (see  'Gannents' 
under  *  Manners  and  Customs '  in  Index  to  each  roL) ;  Tristram, 
Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands  (ld$UX  pp.  155-176  ;  Maipero, 
Dawn  of  Civilization  (1896X  p.  71Sf.;  Lagarde,  Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen{i;^6),p.2iMn.  Q.  M.  MaCKIE. 


DRINK.— See  Food. 
Sacrifice. 


DRINK-OFFERING.— See 


DROMEDARY.— Besides  the  word  (nr?)  rendered 
dromedary,  but  which  ought  to  hare  been  tr^. 
young  camel  {see  Camel),  there  are  two  words,  ot] 
rekesh  (rendered  in  1  K  4*^  dromedaries,  and  m 
Est  8^**- "  mules,  and  in  Mic  1^^  swi/i  beasts),  and 
HpT  ramm/ik  (Est  8^<*  AV  young  dromedaries). 
Bekesh  (a  rare  synonym  of  crd)  probably  denoted  a 
species  of  horse  noted  for  some  choice  quality. 
That  this  quality  was  siciftness  is  quite  uncertain. 
Rammiik  is  Pers.  raman,  'flock'  or  'herd'  (see 
Ges.  Thes. ).  In  Est  S^o  'n  'i3,  lit.  '  sons  of  the  herd,' 
is  tr^  in  RV  '  bred  of  the  stud.'  To  all  appearance, 
then,  we  must  drop  the  dromedary  from  the  list  of 
Bible  animals.  G.  E.  PoST. 

DROPSY.— See  Medicixe. 

DROSS  (:•-,  Kethibh  sd,  sing,  only  in  Ezk  22"», 
elsewhere  always  plur.  cr?,  cje,  cjc). — For  the 
process  whereby  dross  was  separated  from  the  pure 
metal,  see  FuRXACE,  Refixer.  The  word  is 
several  times  used  in  the  OT  metaphorically  for 
what  is  base  and  worthless,  e.g.  Ps  119"*  (of  the 
wicked).  Is  I^^^-^s,  Ezk  22«-»  (of  degenerate  Israel). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

DROUGHT.— See  Crimes  axd  Puxishmexts, 
also  Famixe. 

DROVE.— This  word  is  the  equivalent  in  AV  of 
two  Heb.  words.  1.  tt^  'eder  (Gn  32i8-  ^).  '£der  is 
elsewhere  rendered _^ocX;  (see  Flock),  except  in  one 
place  ( Jl  1^),  where  it  occurs  twice  in  the  construct 
state,  TB^'nii,  which  is  tr*  'herds  of  cattle,'  and 
jsii-n  '-1"];;  'flocks  of  sheep.'  2.  n^q?  mafyitneh.  This 
word,  although  rendered  in  Gn  33^  AV  drove,  is 
rendered  once  in  the  same  connexion  {32^)  bands, 
and  twice  (32*)  company.  This  last,  which  is  the 
correct  tr.,  is  adopted  by  RV  (cf.  Gn  50*).  See 
Herd.  G.  E.  Post. 

DROWNING.— See  Crimes  and  Puxishmexts. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The  spectacle  of  men  beside 
themselves  through  alcoholic  drink  has  been 
familiar  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  all 
languages  have  terms  in  which  to  describe  it.  It 
is  a  subject  that  appears  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other 
ancient  writings. 

1.  Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Scriptures  in 
connexion  with  drunkenness. — The  Heb.  has  no 
word  that  describes  this  vice,  like  the  Eng.  words 
'drunken,'  'drunkard,'  'drunkenness,'  'inebriate,' 
in  terms  derived  from  the  physical  act  of  drinking. 
It  has  two  stems  in  common  use  {[sh^Mh]  and 
shathdh,  n^y  and  n^)  referring  to  the  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  and  each  denotes  indilierently  the  drinking 
of  water  or  wine  or  other  liquids,  drinking  by  men 
or  by  animals  or  by  the  ground.  From  one  of 
these  stems  comes  the  word  mashkeh,  not  often 
used,  denoting  a  butler  or  cupbearer,  one  who 
serines  wine  at  table  (Xeh  1^^,  Gn  4(>^  etc.).  From 
the  other  comes  the  word  mishteh,  much  used, 
denoting  a  formal  feast,  a  banquet.  This  is  often 
tr*  by  the  Gr.  x&ros,  and  once  (Est  T')  by  avffrixriov. 


I  Like  the  Gr.  word,  it  has  in  it  the  idea  of  a  social 
feast  as  a  gathering  where  men  drink  together. 
This  shows  that  the  idea  of  social  drinking  is 
older  than  the  differentiation  of  the  Heb.  language. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  words  of 
these  Heb.  stems  never,  of  themselves,  denote 
either  vicious  carousal  or  intoxication.  They  are 
sometimes  used  in  connexion  with  carousal  or 
intoxication,  but  in  such  cases  the  author  always 
adds  other  words  to  indicate  the  vicious  meaning. 
Even  Ec  10*'  is  not  an  exception  to  this.  See 
Baxquet. 

A  dill'erent  stem  is  rdw&h  (-Tn),  occurring  14 
times  as  a  verb,  and  6  times  in  ail  in  the  form  of 
three  different  nouns.  The  idea  is  that  of  being 
brimful,  or  saturated,  or  soaked  (Ps  23*,  Job  37", 
Is  58"  16*  345-'  etc.).  It  is  possible  to  tr.  the 
Heb.,  in  every  passage  where  these  words  occur, 
without  recognizing  an  allusion  to  drunkenness. 
But  LXX  commonly  tr.  them  by  derivatives  of 
/ne^i/w  or  vivu,  and  they  are  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  dnmkenness.  It  is  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  habitually  drunken  man  as  a  soaker, 
or  as  sodden  with  drink  ( Jer  46*°,  La  3**). 

Another  stem,  sdbhd  (K55),  is  used  in  all  8  or  9 
times.  Its  meaning  is  nearly  that  of  our  Eng.  '  to 
guzzle,'  that  is,  to  drink  intoxicants  greedily,  with 
stupefying  effect.  The  active  participle  denotes 
the  guzzler  as  in  the  act,  the  passive  participle 
describes  him  as  affected  by  the  liquor,  the  noun 
denotes  either  the  liquor  or  the  act  of  guzzling  (Is 
56",  Dt  21-^,  Pr  23»-  =^,  Nah  V,  Is  l^,  Hos  -i^). 

More  important  than  all  these  is  the  stem 
shAkhar  ("C?).  The  verb  means  to  become  in- 
toxicated, and  in  common  use  are  the  nouns 
shekhar,  'intoxicating  liquor'  (seeSTROXG  Drixk); 
shikkor,  'drunkard,' and  sA»iA-«r<Jn,  'drunkenness.' 
Many  hold  that  the  word  is  the  same  with  our 
sugar,  and  that  group  of  words  in  the  Western 
languages.  If  so,  the  Heb.  word  and  the  Western 
word  start  together  with  the  fact  that  su^ar  is 
present  at  the  formation  of  alcohol,  but  foUow 
entirely  different  lines  of  meaning.  The  usage  of 
the  Heb.  stem  is  abundant  and  clear,  leading  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Hebrew-speaking  people 
were  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  men  overcome 
by  alcohol,  and  they  used  the  words  of  this  stem 
to  express  this  familiar  fact. 

In  NT,  and  in  Gr.  VSS  of  OT,  quite  a  variety 
of  terms  are  used,  but  we  need  mention  only  one 
group :  fuOij,  '  habitual  intoxication ' ;  /ledina,  '  to 
be  intoxicated ' ;  fuduffKu,  '  to  make  intoxicated ' ; 
fiedva/jia,  'an  intoxicant';  ftiOinroi,  'intoxicated.' 
In  their  meaning  and  use  (both  literal  and  meta- 
phorical) the  words  of  this  group  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Heb.  group  last  mentioned. 

2.  Particulars  given  in  the  Bible  concerning 
drunkenness.  —  The  OT  and  XT  passages  that 
give  these  particulars,  though  numerous,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  direct  citation.  If  one  needs  to 
refer  to  them,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  help 
of  a  concordance.  Of  apocr.  passages  one  will 
easily  recall  the  contest  concerning  wine,  kings, 
Momen,  and  truth,  in  1  Es  3^ "^- ;  the  drunkenness 
of  Holofemes,  as  described  in  Jth  l^*  13^;  the 
many  references  to  drinking  usages  in  Sir;  and 
other  like  passages. 

These  various  canon,  or  apocr.  passages  mention 
abundantly  many  of  the  familiar  physical  effects 
of  drunkenness :  staggering,  reeling,  dizziness, 
incoherent  speech,  redness  of  eyes,  vomiting,  stupid 
sleep,  insensibility  to  blows,  insatiable  appetite 
for  more  stimulant.  They  speak  of  its  mental 
effects :  exhilaration,  jollity,  loss  of  good  judg- 
ment, inconsequence  of  thought  and  purpose, 
inability  to  keep  secrets,  quarrelsomeness,  shame- 
lessness,  failure  to  remember  afterwards  what 
occurred  while  one  was  drunk,  the  purposed  for- 
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getting  of  one's  misery,  such  facts  as  the  naked- 
ness of  Noah,  the  helplessness  of  Ainnon,  the 
sodden  condition  of  Nabal.  They  speak  of  festal 
drinking,  of  usages  compelling  one  to  drink,  or 
exemptmg  him  from  compulsion  (Eat  P),  of 
carousals,  dissipations,  excess,  riot,  of  the  Syrian 
king  drinking  liimself  drunk  in  liis  tent  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  many  times  of  the  high-born 
people  of  both  Israel  ana  Judah  as  wasting  their 
property  and  energies  in  costly  drinking  feasts, 
of  the  connexion  of  drunkenness  with  licentious- 
ness and  gambling,  of  orgies  in  which  the  three 
were  mingled  (Jl  3^).  They  speak  of  the  permanent 
effects  of  these  things  on  one's  condition  of  life,  of 
the  guzzler  and  the  glutton  who  bring  themselves 
to  poverty,  to  loss  of  energy,  to  rags.  They  speak 
of  sociological  effects,  of  men  who  by  reason  of 
private  dissipations  neglect  public  duty,  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  serve  God  and  their 
country,  but  whose  actual  ambitions  run  in  the 
line  of  compounding  or  drinking  intoxicating 
beverages  (e.fj.  Is  5'^-^"--'),  of  consequent  incapaci- 
tation for  leadership,  and  resulting  oppression  and 
injustice  at  home,  and  boundless  defeat  and 
slaughter  by  foreif^n  invaders. 

In  these  and  otiier  particulars  no  one  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  widespread  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness and  its  evils  in  the  biblical  times,  and  their 
identity  with  the  same  evils  as  now  existing. 
Especial  importance  attaches,  therefore,  to  any- 
thmg  the  Biole  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

The  author  of  Sir  says  :  '  Wine  drunk  in  season 
and  to  satisfy  is  joy  of  heart  and  gladness  of  soul ; 
wine  drunk  largely  is  bitterness  of  soul,  with 
provocation  and  conflict'  (31^-^^).  Similar  passages 
abound  in  ancient  literature.  They  commend  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicants,  ana  condemn  the 
excessive  use ;  generally  drawing  the  line,  how- 
ever, not  between  exhilaration  and  drunkenness, 
but  between  drunkenness  that  is  regarded  as  occa- 
sional and  seasonable  and  drunkenness  that  is 
habitual  and  unseasonable.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  our  canonical  books  contain  no 
such  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  unquali- 
fiedly condemn  drunkenness.  They  lay  down  the 
proposition,  '  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red ' 
(Pr  23^^).  In  such  cases  as  those  of  the  priests  (Lv 
10*),  of  Daniel,  of  the  Rechabites,  of  the  Nazirites, 
they  teach  that  even  total  abstinence  is  sometimes 
a  duty. 

An  account  of  the  intoxicating  liquors  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  will  be  found  under  the  titles  STRONG 
Drink  and  Wine.    See  also  Food. 

3.  The  difference  hetioeen  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  problem. — With  all  their  many  points  of 
identity,  there  is  a  large  and  important  group  of 
differences.  Any  one  who  will  carefully  study  all 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  speak  of  this 
matter  will  note  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  them, 
drunkenness  is  explicitly  spoken  of  as  the  vice  of 
the  wealthy.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  instance  in 
which  habitual  drunkenness  is  attributed  to  any 
who  are  not  wealthy.  In  modem  times,  on  the 
contrary,  drunkenness  is  supposed  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
well-to-do.  This  dittierence  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  cheapening  of  intoxi- 
cants, through  improved  processes  of  distilling  and 
brewing,  introduced  within  the  past  two  or  three 
centuries.  When  the  price  of  enough  wine  or 
beer  to  make  a  man  drunk  was  equal  to  half  a 
month's  wages,  and  no  other  intoxicants  were  to 
be  had,  it  was  impossible  for  most  men  to  become 
sodden  drunkards.  The  case  is  different  when  an 
hour's  labour  will  pay  for  an  intoxicating  quantity 
of  cheap  liquor.  tn  the  older  time,  habitual 
drunkenness  was  possible  for  tliousands  where  it 
is  now  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands.     This 


vast  modem  extension  of  the  domain  of  intemper- 
ance shoidd  not  be  forgotten  when  we  study  tlie 
Bible  for  practical  light  on  the  subject.  To  thiss 
might  be  added  a  large  number  of  important 
differences  of  detail  between  ancient  life  and 
modern  life  that  have  bearings  on  the  (question  in 
hand.  The  outcome  of  such  a  comparison  is  that 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils,  inexcusable, 
widespread,  harmful,  and  dangerous  as  they  were 
in  the  civilizations  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  are  immeasurably  more  so  in  our  existing 
civilization,  and  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  problem 
accordingly.  W.  J.  Beechee. 

DRUSILLA  (A/)oi;<ri\Xa).— See  Herod. 

DUKE. — This  word  being  applied  in  AV  with 
two  exceptions  *  to  the  chiefs  of  Edom,  the  im- 
pression is  formed  that  in  the  family  of  Esau  this 
was  a  hereditary  title,  as  it  is  in  Britain  now. 
It  is,  however,  never  a  title  in  AV,  but  a  general 
expression  for  '  chief,'  being  formed  from  Lat.  dux 
(the  word  in  the  Vulg.),  and  the  tr.  of  a  word  (']Vk 
or  ni^N  'alluph)  which  is  also  applied  to  the  princes 
of  Judah  (Zee  9'  12«- «.     See  Chief,  ii.  3). 

The  Heb.  word  is  probably  more  specific  than  its  Eng^.  equiva- 
lent, being  held  by  Dillinann  (on  Gn  3615)  to  be  derived  from  ff^H 
'eleph,  a  thousand  ;  so  properly  '  a  chiliarch,'  and  understood  By 
Driver  (Expos,  iii.  ii.  9)  '  to  denote  properly  the  leader  of  a 
clan,'  and  as  '  probably  the  indigenous  name  borne  in  Edom  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  ifuXnl  or  clans ' ;  while  in  Eng.  '  duke '  waa 
freely  applied  to  any  leader  or  chief  of  any  rank  and  nation.  Thus 
'  Annibal,  duke  of  Carthaginensis ' — Sir  T.  El yot,  The  Govemour, 
ii.  233 :  '  Ther  was  a  auk  that  highte  Theseus  ' — Chaucer, 
Knight's  Tale,  2 ;  after  whom  Shaks.  Muls.  Hitjht's  Dream,  i.  i. 
20  : '  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  ! ' ;  taXiiaer  {Works, 
i.  31)  calls  Gideon  '  a  duke ' ;  and  Wyclif  uses  the  word  of  the 
Messiah,  Mt  26  '  And  thou,  Bethleem,  the  lond  of  Juda,  art  not 
the  leest  among  the  prynces  of  Juda  ;  for  of  thee  a  duyk  schal 
go  out,  that  schal  gouerne  my  puple  of  Israel ' ;  and  Select 
Works,  iii.  137,  'Jesus  Christ,  duke  of  oure  batel,  taghtus  lawe 
of  pacience,  and  not  to  feght  bodily.'  Between  1572  and  1(J23 
(that  is,  when  AV  was  made)  the  title  was  extinct  in  England. 

J.  Hastings. 
DULCIMER.— See  Music. 


DUMAH  (ncn).— 1.  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25",  1  Ch 
1^),  rei)resenting  some  Arabian  tribe  or  locality. 
There  are  many  places  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  its  signification  in  Arabic 
(daumun,  noni.  unit.  daumatun)he\ngt\\e  branched 
wild  nut,  common  in  Arabia  Deserta  (Doughty, 
Travels  in  A.  D.,  Index).  The  most  important  of 
the  places  called  after  it,  Dumat  al-Jandal  (also 
written  Daumnt  and  Dauma')  was  identified  by  the 
earlier  Mohammedan  archaeologists  with  the  place 
mentioned  in  Gn  (Yakut,  s.v.) ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (HN  vi. 
32),  who  is  acquainted  with  a  Domatha  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thamudeni  (as  well  as  a  Thumati), 
and  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  a  city  Aoi'^f^a  or 
AovfiatOd  in  Arabia  Deserta  (v.  19,  7),  as  well  as  a 
city  of  importance  of  the  same  name  in  Arabia 
Felix  (viii.  22,  3).  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v.  quotes 
Glaucus  in  the  second  book  of  his  Arabian  Anti- 
qiiities  as  mentioning  a  city  of  the  name,  and 
Porphyry,  De  Abstinent,  ii.  56,  asserts  that  an 
Arabian  tribe  named  Dumathii  sacrificed  a  boy 
every  year,  and  buried  him  under  the  altar  which 
they  used  as  an  idol,  probably  with  reference  to 
the  same  place.  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  geographer 
Al-Bekri  (i.  353)  as  'ten  days'  ioumey  from 
Medina,  ten  from  Cufa,  eight  from  Damascus,  and 
twelve  from  Misr ' ;  but  by  Mas'udi  (Bibl.  Gcog. 
Arab.  vii.  248)  as  '  five  from  Medina,  and  fifteen 
or  thirteen  from  Damascus,'  the  latter  numbers 
being  probably  more  correct.     The  '  sut  Duma,' 

•  The  one  exception  is  Jos  1321  <  dukes  o(  Sihon '  <C'5'P^ 
RV  '  princes '),  and  the  other  1  Mac  106*,  where  Jonathan  .\Iac- 
cabcBus  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  '  duke '  by  king  Alexander 
{rretrr.yit,  RV  '  captain '). 


DUMB 


DYEING 
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discovered  by  Burckhardt  in  the  Janf  (TraixU  in 
Syria,  662),  has  been  identified  with  it  partly  on 
the  ground  of  the  correspondence  of  the  names  of 
the  surrounding  villages  with  those  mentioned  by 
the  geographers  (cf.  Ititter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabien, 
ii.  360-388).  The  only  further  reference  to  it  in 
the  Bible  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  heading  of 
Is  2P^,  where  an  obscure  oracle  in  a  strange 
dialect  is  introduced  with  the  words  '  the  nuusa' 
of  Dumah ' ;  for  this  the  LXX  substitutes  Idumsea, 
and  many  modem  critics  are  inclined  to  interpret 
the  name  Dumah  (in  Heb.  '  silence ')  allegorically. 
It  is  probable  that  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  purport  of  the  oracle  would  show  the  geo- 
graphical interpretation  to  be  right.  2.  Name  of 
one  of  the  mountain  cities  of  Judah  (Jos  15*^) 
according  to  the  reading  of  most  of  the  editions ; 
but  in  that  of  Ginsburg,  Rumah  ('"i^n)  is  substituted, 
and  this  reading  Ls  supported  by  the  LXX  ("Pe/t^d 
or  'Poi'od)  and  the  Vulg.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  ordinary  reading  Dumah  is  correct.  In 
the  Onomast.  Aovfid  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  large 
^-illage  in  the  Daroma,  seventeen  miles  from 
EleutheropolLs  (Beit  Jibrin) ;  and  it  was  identified 
by  Robinson  with  Khirbet  Daumah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beit  Jibrin,  where  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  ^-illage  situated  on  two  hUls  separated 
by  a  valley,  with  remains  of  many  cisterns  and 
caves  excavated  in  the  rock,  belonging  to  the 
Canaanite  or  Jewish  epoch,  as  well  as  vestiges  of 
Christian  bmldings.  The  '  seventeen  miles '  of 
the  Onomast.  is  an  overstatement,  due  to  the  tor- 
tuous routes  followed  in  the  mountain  country 
(Guertn,  Judee,  iii.  359-361). 

i).  S.  MAEGOLIOUTH. 
DUMB.— See  Medictn'E. 

DUNG.— 1.  Used  in  the  East  as  manure  (Lk  13«) 
and  for  fuel ;  especially  that  of  cattle,  where  wood 
and  charcoal  are  scarce  or  unattainable.  In  Eastern 
cities  there  is  usually  a  receptacle  for  the  offal  of 
cattle,  whence  it  is  carried  out  smd  either  burnt  or 
used  as  manure.  Directions  for  personal  cleanliness 
are  given  in  Dt  23^*"^*  ;  and  in  the  case  of  sacrifices 
the  dung  of  the  animals  was  burnt  outside  the 
camp  (Ex  29^*,  Lv  4"-  ^  8*^  Nu  19*). 

2.  The  word  is  used  (a)  to  express  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carcase  of  Jezebel 
(2  K  9^) ;  and  in  that  of  the  Jews  ( Jer  9^,  Zeph  \^). 
(b)  To  spread  dung  upon  the  face  was  a  sign  of 
humiliation  (Mai  2=*).  (c)  As  representing  worth- 
lessness,  St.  Paul  counted  aU  things  but  dung  that 
he  might  win  Christ  (Ph  ^).  E.  Hull. 

DUNG  GATE See  Jerusalem. 

DURA  (.><7^  Dn  3\  a  plain  'in  the  province  of 
Babylon"  I.  Etym.  uncertain.  The  word  maybe 
connected  with  the  Bab.  duru,  a  strong  waU  or 
fortification,  possibly  also  with  Dor  (Jg  1")  and 
^^-ith  ■ns.  Ammianns  MarceUinus  (xxv.  6)  mentions 
it  as  situated  E.  of  the  Tigris.  The  distance  of 
such  a  locality  from  Babylon  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
in  Daniel.  The  validity  of  this  objection  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  territory  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  included  in  the  expression  'jja  ni'-rr?.  The 
same  objection  of  distance  applies  to  the  place  of 
this  name  which  occurs  in  Polybius  (v.  48),  which 
was  on  the  Euphrates  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cha boras,  more  than  200  miles  X.W.  of  Babylon. 

A  third  (and  the  most  probable)  locality  sug- 
gested is  to  the  E.  of  Babylon,  where  Oppert  found 
what  appears  to  be  the  base  of  a  great  statue,  near 
a  mound  known  as  Duair.  G.  Walkeb. 

DURE. — The  simple  vb.  •  dure '  (fr.  Lat.  durare, 
'  be  hard,'  'last')  is  now  obsol.,  its  place  being  filled 


by  '  endure.'  It  occurs  in  AV  Mt  13^  only  :  '  Yet 
hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dnreth  for  a 
while '  (RV  '  endureth  for  a  while,'  Gr.  rp6<TKtup6s 
im,  lit.  •  is  temporary ' ;  Wye.  '  is  temperal,' 
Rhem.  'is  for  a  time' ;  'dureth'  is  Tindale's  word, 
who  translates  the  same  expression  in  Mk  4"  by 
•  endure,'  and  is  followed  by  AV).  '  During,'  still 
in  use,  is  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  this  verb  ;  cf.  Tindale, 
Works,  p.  476:  'when  the  disciples  were  come 
together  vnto  the  breakyng  of  the  bread,  Panle 
made  a  sermon  duryng  to  mydnight.'  Not  in  AV, 
'  during '  is  introduced  by  RV  into  Mt  26',  Jn  2** 
13^,  Rev  11*.  Durable  is  still  in  use,  and  applicable 
to  clothing,  as  Is  23'*,  but  scarcely  now  to  riches,  a.<* 
in  Pr  S^*.  Cf .  Purchas,  Pil.  p.  28  :  '  They  might 
take  up  their  Crosse,  and  follow  the  second  Adam 
unto  a  durable  happinesse.'  J.  Hastings. 

DUTY  is  that  which  is  dtie.  In  mod.  Eng.  it  is 
only  that  which  is  due  by  one,  but  formerly  expressed 
also  that  which  is  due  to  one.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Ex  21^",  AV  '  If  he  take  him  another  wife  ;  her 
food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall 
he  not  diminish '  (so  RV).  Cf.  Tindale's  tr.  of  Mt 
20^^  '  Take  that  which  is  thy  duty,  and  go  thy 
waye,'  and  of  Lk  12^  'to  geve  them  their  deutie 
of  meate  at  due  season' ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  p.  117  : 
'  I  will  serve  my  Prince  with  body,  heart,  goods, 
strength,  and  all  that  is  in  my  power,  except  that 
which  is  God's  duty,  which  I  ^\•ill  reserve  to  him 
alone.*  Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  both  senses.  Tarn, 
of  Shrew,  IV.  i.  40  :  '  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy 
duty.'  For  the  biblical  conception  of  Duty,  see 
Ethics.  J.  Hastings. 

DWARF  is  the  rendering  in  AV  and  RV  of  fn, 
a  word  (Lv  21®)  denoting  one  of  the  physical 
disqualifications  by  which  a  priest  was  unfitted  for 
service.  The  word  means  thin,  lean,  small.  It  is 
applied  to  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  (Gn  41'  etc.),  to 
the  minute  grains  of  manna  (Ex  16^^),  to  the  still, 
small  voice  ( 1  K  19^),  and  in  other  like  instances. 
The  conjecture  that  it  here  means  a  dwarf  is  plaus- 
ible. But  others  regard  it  as  meaning  an  tmnatur- 
ally  thin  man — a  consumptive,  perhaps.  The  Sept. 
(?^\o$)  and  Vulg.  connect  this  specification  with 
the  one  that  follows,  as  indicating  defective  eyes. 
So  the  meaning  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

DYEING. — The  art  of  dyeing  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  dyed  stuffs  are  referred  to  in 
various  passages,  and  hence  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  dyeing  was  known  to  the  Israelites. 
The  coloured  stuffs  mentioned  are  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet ;  these  all  occurring  togetner  in 
the  description  of  the  hanrings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  26^).  It  would  seem  that  the  yam  was  dyed 
before  weaving  (cf .  Ex  35^),  as  we  know  was  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians  (cf.  WUk.  Ane.  Eg.  ii. 
p.  166,  ed.  1878),  from  whom  the  Israelitish  women 
may  have  acquired  the  art.  The  Egyptians  were 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dyeing  by  the 
use  of  chemicals,  though  they  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  chemical  properties  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, (cf.  Pliny,  XXXV.  11,  and  Wilk.  ii.  168,  169), 
and  the  Hebrew's  no  doubt  knew  something  of  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  At  a  later  period  they  may 
have  learned  from  the  Phoenicians  the  process  of 
making  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  renowned  among  the 
ancients  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  produced 
it,  as  they  could  not  readily  procure  the  shell-fish 
used  in  its  manufacture,  "the  purple  of  the  taber- 
nacle, if  made  by  the  Hebrews,  must  have  been 
obtained  from  other  sources  and  by  other  methods. 
Purple  occurs  in  Pr  31^  as  the  clothing  of  the 
virtuous  woman  ;  and  as  it  stands  in  a  long  list  of 
items  of  her  handiwork,  it  may  indicate  that  she 
knew  how  to  make  it.     Scarlet  was  obtained  by  a 
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process  Bimilar  to  that  of  jjurple,  as  we  learn 
from  Kenrick,  Phcen.  ch.  viii.,  and  Kawlinson, 
Phcen.  ch.  viii.  Blue  was  doubtless  obtained  from 
indigo,  which  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  from 
their  commerce  with  India  (Wilk.  li.  164).  See 
Colours. 

Itams'  skins   'dyed'  red  (d'P^n?    d>'?«    nhp)  are 


mentioned  in  Ex  25'.  This  process  the  Hebrews 
could  have  learned  also  from  the  Egyptians  (cf. 
Wilk.  ii.  185).  The  art  is  still  carried  on  in  Syria, 
and  large  quantities  of  skins  are  tanned  red  for  the 
native  shoes  and  saddles.  H.  PoRTEU. 

DYSENTERY.— See  Medicine. 


E 


E. — The  symbol  ordinarily  used  in  criticism  of 
Hex.  to  signify  the  work  or  the  [second]  Elohist. 
See  Hexateuch. 

EAGLE  (^^J  nesher,  derds,  aquila). — The  Arab, 
retains  the  same  name,  in  a  modified  form,  nisr, 
substituting  sin  for  shin.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Arabs  for  the  vultures,  of  which  there  are  four 
species  in  the  Holy  Land.  (1)  GypcBtus  barbatus, 
Cuv.,  the  lammergeier,  the  a-\^peres  of  the  Hebrews, 
AV  ossifrage,  Arab.  'anHJc.  (2)  Gyps  fulvus,  Sav., 
the  giifton.  (3)  Neophron  percnopterus,  L.,  the 
Egyptian  vulture,  called  in  Arab,  raham  or  dejdj- 
Fir'aun,  Pharaoh's  hen.  It  is  the  gier  eagle  of 
AV,  not  of  RV.     (4)  Vultur  monachus,  L. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  true  eagles,  of  which  there 
are  eight  species  in  the  Holy  Land.  (1)  Aquila 
chrysmttis,  L. ,  the  ospray  of  AV,  which  is  the  golden 
eagle,  n;j|j;  'ozniyyAh.  (2)  A.  heliaca,  Sar.,  the 
imperial  eagle.  (3)  A.  clanga,  Pall.,  the  greater 
spotted  eagle,  and  perhaps ^.  «o?/iari»a,  Brehm,  the 
lesser  spotted  eagle,  of  which,  however,  only  one 
specimen  has  been  noted.  (4)  A.  rapax,  Temm., 
the  tawny  eagle.  (5)  A.  pennata,  Gmel.  (6)  A. 
Nipalensis,  Hodges,  the  steppe  eagle.  (7)  A. 
bonelli,  Temm.  (8)  Circcetus  Gallicus,  Gmel.,  the 
short-toed  eagle.  The  last  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  large  flat  head,  its  huge  golden  eyes,  and 
brightly  spotted  breast.  Its  short  toes  and  tarsi 
are  covered  with  tesselated  scales  to  protect  it 
from  the  serpents  on  which  it  preys.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  eagle  tribe  m  Palestine.  All 
the  above  birds  are  included  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  generic  term  nisr  — nesher,  even  those  which 
have  also  specific  names,  as  the  ossifrage,  the 
ospray,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture.  They  agree  in 
swiftness  of  flight  (Dt  28''^  etc),  in  soaring  high 
into  the  air  (Pr  23«  30^9,  Is  40^1),  in  making  their 
nests  in  high  trees  or  inaccessible  rocks  (Job  39""'"^, 
Jer  49^*),  and  in  keenness  of  vision  (Job  39^). 

The  expression  'enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
eagle'  (Mic  V^),  refers  to  the  griffon,  which  has  its 
head  and  neck  free  from  feathers.  The  references 
to  feeding  on  the  slain  (Job  39»»,  Mt  24^8)  are  not  to 
be  understood  of  vultures  alone,  as  eagles  also  will 
feed  on  dead  animals  if  they  find  them.  But  it  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  griflbn  and  Pharaoh's 
hen.  Therefore  in  such  passages  (cf.  Pr  30", 
Mt  24^*)  the  allusion  is  generic.  The  'ravenous 
bird  from  the  East'  (Is  46")  describes  Cyrus,  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  griffon  was 
the  emblem  of  Persia,  and  embroidered  on  its 
standard.  This  emblem  in  various  forms  has  been 
copied  by  the  Romans,  Russians,  Austrians,  Ger- 
mans, and  by  the  United  States. 

The  renewal  of  the  youth  of  the  eagle  (Ps  103") 
is  an  allusion  to  its  longevity,  which  sometimes 
reaches  a  hundred  years.  The  eagle  is  one  of  the 
'  living  creatures'  of  Ezk  V,  Rev  4''.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  an  emblem  of  St.  John  (in  Irenajus  of 
St.  Mark),  owing  to  his  insight  into  the  divine  char- 
acter, and  his  power  of  looking  at  the  divine  glory. 


The  'bearing  on  eagles'  wings'  (Ex  19*)  is  clearly 
metaphorical,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  habit  of 
the  eagle.  The  passage  in  Dt  32"  'As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  bearetli 
tnem  on  her  wings,'  is  explained  by  the  preceding 
verse,  which  reads,  '  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 
and  in  the  waste,  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye ' ;  and  in  the  following  verse,  '  So  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange 
god  with  him.'  The  allusion  is  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  eagles  for  their  young,  and  the  pains 
they  take  to  lure  them  from  the  nest  and  teach 
them  to  fly.  These  are  well-known  facts.  It 
would  be  no  wise  diflicult  for  an  observer  to  fancy, 
in  their  evolutions,  that  the  old  birds  actually  bore 
up  the  younger  ones  in  the  air,  as  well  as  fluttered 
over  them.  G.  E.  PoST. 

EAR  (IJN,  'ozen,  oCj). — Hearing  is  associated  with 
obedience  as  seeing  is  with  conviction.  In  the 
East  when  an  order  is  given,  the  responsive  gesture 
is  to  lift  the  hand  to  the  head  and  breast,  implying 
that  the  order  is  understood  and  will  be  carried 
out.  Thus  also  in  the  Arabian  Niahts,  after  a 
command  by  a  superior,  the  invariable  reply  is, 
'  Hearing  and  obeying  ! ' 

Eye,  ear,  and  heart  are  concrete  terms  for 
understanding,  will,  and  affection,  and  the  gospel 
is  declared  to  be  something  beyond  human 
thoughts,  desires,  and  passions.  Men  had  at  all 
times  ottered  sacrifices  to  influence  the  will  of  the 
gods  appealed  to,  but  here  God  made  the  sacrifice 
to  lead  captive  the  Avill  of  man.  'Ear  hath  not 
heard'  (1  Co 2'').  Its  limit  is  in  man's  willingness 
to  listen  (Mt  13^  Rev  2^- "• ",  etc.).  Assurance 
concerning  God's  ability  to  hear  is  dravn  from 
the  fact  tliat  He  planted  the  ear  (Ps  94®).  The  alien- 
ated heart  is  called  an  uncircumcised  ear  (Jer  6'"). 

The  boring  of  a  slave's  ear  by  his  consent  Avas 
the  token  of  life-long  surrender  and  ownership 
(Ex  21® ;  but  not  Ps  40*,  see  Kirkpatrick,  ad  loc.) ; 
the  tip  of  the  ear  was  touched  Avith  blood  in 
tiie  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lv  S'*'-) 
and  in  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (i4"-i7-5»-28) ;  the 
cutting  oft' of  the  ears  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  an  enemy  (Ezk  23^) ;  to 
incline  the  ear  is  a  frequent  expression  for  to  give 
attention  (Ps  45",  Pr  22"  etc.);  the  ears  tingle 
{h\^)  at  dreadful  news  (1  S  3»,  2  K  2\^\  Jer  1#) ; 
to  open  one's  ear  (}in  n^j)  is  a  common  expres- 
sion for  to  reveal  a  secret  to  one  (1  S  9"  20='-^*-", 
2  S  7",  1  Ch  17=*  etc.).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

EAR.— To  'ear'  is  to  plough  (Old  Eng.  erian, 
connected  with  ipbeiv  and  arare),  as  'After  that 
he  tempereth  it  with  dong,  then  eareth  it,  soweth 
it,  ancl  haroweth  it '  (Pilgr.  Perf.  1526,  i).  23) ; 
'  A  silver  saucer  .  .  .  Avas  eared  up  by  a  plough  ' 
(Harrison,  England,  i.  361).  In  AV,  Dt  21*  'A 
rough  valley,  Avhich  is  neither  eared  nor  soAvn ' 
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(BV  'plowed';  80  at  Gn  45«,  Ex  34",  1  S  8^^) ; 
Is  30**  '  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground  *  (RV 
'  till,'  Heb.  t;?  '  work,'  as  in  Dt  21*). 

EABMEST.— There  are  three  well-known  NT 
passages  in  which  this  word  occurs :  Eph  1"  '  The 
earnest  of  our  inheritance ' ;  2  Co  l^**  and  2  Ck)  5* 
'  The  earnest  of  the  Spirit.'  In  all  three  instances 
the  Greek  word  (introduced  perhaps  by  Phoenician 
traders)  is  the  same,  d^fia^wr.  Its  Lat.  ec^uivalent 
is  arrha  or  arrhabo  (not  pignus),  and  its  Eng. 
arles,  now  obsolete  except  in  Scotlsjid.  The  corre- 
sponding word  in  Heb.  p:T£  (Gn  38"-  "■  *)  means  a 
pledge  or  token,  something  to  be  returned  when 
the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  observed; 
but  by  ifipa^tlir,  arrhabo,  arles,  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  tirst  instalment,  given  as  a  sure  and 
bidding  engagement  that  the  rest  shall  follow 
in  due  time.  The  earnest  is  a  pledge,  but  it  is  a 
pledge  consisting  of  part  of  the  possession,  or 
benefit,  or  blessing  with  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  concerned.  The  arles  given  to  a  servant 
signilies  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  and 
it  is  a  binding  promise  that  the  wages  agreed 
upon  wUl  be  forthcoming  when  the  term  of  engage- 
ment has  expired.  It  is  really  a  part  of  the  wages, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  money  payment 
to  be  afterwards  made.  In  very  olden  times  a 
similar  formality  used  to  obtain  in  connexion  with 
the  conveyance  of  land,  or  houses,  or  mills.  In 
buying  a  field,  the  purchaser  had  given  him  a  clod 
of  earth  as  an  earnest  that,  at  the  appointed  time, 
he  should  enter  upon  complete  possession.  When 
houses  were  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another, 
the  purchaser  or  receiver  had  handed  him  some  of 
the  thatch  as  arles  or  earnest  that  by  and  by  the 
whole  property  should  pass  over  into  his  posses- 
sion. In  the  case  of  a  null,  some  small  piece  of  the 
machinery  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  These 
simple  ceremonies  were  as  binding  as  an  agree- 
ment written  upon  parchment  and  made  valid  by 
the  impression  of  a  Government  stamp.  The  idea 
underlying  them  all  appears  in  various  forms  in 
Scripture  history.  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Canaan 
was  a  kind  of  earnest  to  a  wanderer  like  hiTn  that 
his  seed  should  by  and  by  possess  the  land.  When 
Abraham's  servant,  having  gone  to  Mesopotamia 
to  fetch  a  wife  for  Isaac,  gave  Rebekah  a  nose-ring 
and  bracelets  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  these 
were  to  her  an  earnest  of  Isaac's  wealth,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Canaan.  I'sing 
the  word  in  the  sense  above  explained  and  illus- 
trated, the  apostle  tells  us  that  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts  is  an  earnest  of  our 
heavenly  inheritance.  Christian  knowledge,  holi- 
ness, and  happiness  are  not  only  a  pledge,  but  also 
a  foretaste  of  heaven's  bliss.   See  Eadie,  -EpA.  p.  68f. 

G.  M.  Philps. 

EAS-RING. — c]i  nezem,  orig.  nose-ring  (cnn  cvvn 
?:=>r-t'i-  Gn  24^',  r^r^n  r-^  Is  3^1,  cf.  Ezk  16«,  where 
first  clause  should  read  as  in  RV  '  I  put  a  ring 
upon  thy  nose'),  perhaps  equiv.  to  nn  in  Ex  35^ 
(AV  bracelet,  R\  brooch) ;  also  applied  to  ear- 
ring, cri'i  Kf  "!?»<  "~iV-;  Gn  35*.  In  RV  it  is  tr.  ring, 
where  the  text  makes  no  special  reference  to  nose  or 
ear.  For  the  nose  the  nezem  was  a  plain  ring  of 
gold  worn  either  in  the  wing  or  central  cartilage 
of  the  nose.  For  the  ear  the  circular  form  (Vi;; 
Ezk  16^)  was  the  most  conunon,  but  usually 
ornamented  with  some  sacred  or  talismanic  symbol, 
or  having  one  or  more  balls  attached,  hence  called 
n-sr;  Is. 3^=*  (AV  chains,  RV  pendants).  In  Is  3'-» 
for  cTv^  AV  'ear-rings,'  RV  gives  'amulets'  (see 
Amulet).  Such  rings  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  bride's  ornaments  (Gn  24^).  At  the  present 
day  in  Sjrria,  when  a  young  peasant  woman  comes 
into  town  with  her  friends  to  buy  the  marriage 
outfit,  the  first  purchase  is  usually  that  of  the  ear- 


rings. Ear-rings  are  now  confined  to  women, 
being  regarded  as  barbaric  and  efi'eminate  when 
worn  by  men.  Among  the  Redawin,  in  the  case 
of  an  only  son,  the  ear-ring  is  sometimes  worn  as 
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an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  large  silver  ring  sus- 
pended round  the  outer  ear,  with  discs  or  balls 
attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  ring,  hanging 
visible  below  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Rings  for  nose 
and  ear  formed  the  material  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex 
32^),  of  Gideon's  image  (Jg  8**),  and  were  offered 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  35^). 

LiTERATURB. — ^Beoziiiger,  Heb.  Areh.  107;  Lane,  Modern 
BffypHanM  (Amend.  A.  '  Female  Ornaments ") ;  Wilkinaon,  Ane. 
JBffpp.  iL  336ff. ;  Haitmann,  Htbrii^rin,  iiL  205 ;  Welteted, 
TrateU,  L  321 ;  Banner,  06*.  iv.  311,  314 ;  Moore  on  Jg  8^. 

G.  M.  Mackhu 
EARTH  is  the  tr.  of  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are — 

1.  .Tc-K  (deriv.  xmcertain,  perhaps  from  a  root 
containing  notion  of  being  tilled,  or  of  smoothly 
covering  and  closely  fitting.  See  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
S.V.),  which  with  its  LXX  and  NT  equivalent  77  is 
used  (1)  of  the  earth  as  tUled,  Gn  2*  3"  etc.  Hence 
rrz-mn  r'x=a  husbandman,  Gn  9".  (2)  Of  earth  as  a 
material  substance,  from  which  were  fashioned 
man  Gn  2*,  animala  v.^,  vessels  Is  45^  (see 
Pottery),  of  which  at  times  altars  were  made 
Ex  20**,  cf.  2  K  5",  and  which  was  put  upon  the 
head  as  a  token  of  woe  or  of  contrition  1  S  4^, 
2  S  1*,  Neh  9^.  In  this  last  reference  the  term  more 
frequently  emploved  is  T£y=dust,  which  is  rendered 
earth  in  such  passages  as  Gn  26",  Job  8"  19»  28» 
30*  41»  Is  2^,  Dn  12*.  (3)  Of  earth  as  the  viable 
surface  of  the  globe,  in  such  phrases  as  'every- 
thing that  creepeth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth '  (R V 
'  ground ')  Gn  1»  6**  etc.  (4)  Of  earth  as = land  or 
country  Gn  47",  Is  19^^  esp.  of  the  Holv  Land 
Zee  2^^.  (5)  Of  earth  as=whole  earth  Gn  12'  28". 
This  last  usage  is  rare,  and,  like  the  preceding, 
belongs  rather  to — 

2.  f^  (in  Aram,  portions  of  Ezr  and  Dn  vHj 
Syr.  ^ard'),  which  is  used  (1)  of  earth  as  opposed  to 
heaven  Gn  1^  cf .  Mt  28^^ .  ^2)  of  earth  as  opposed 
to  sea  Gn  1»  cf .  Mk  4^  6*' ;  (3)  of  the  whole  earth 
Gn  IS"*,  or  its  inhabitants  Gn  1»,  cf.  Lk  18*  21» ; 
(4)= land,  country,  district  Gn  lO^"  19",  cf.  Mt2» 
4**;  (5)  as  synonvmous  with  .i7jK=sori  Gn  l"-", 
cf.  Mt  13*.    See  (Jbouxd. 

3.  A  poetic  synon.  of  p?  is  V3B  (perhaps  fr.  a  root 
=productive  ;  according  to  Hommel,  Expos.  Times, 
1897,  viii.  472.  it  had  originally  a  mythological 
sense),  1  S  2^,  Is  I421  etc.  Both  riV  and  ^29  are 
reproduced  in  the  LXX  by  717  and  oUovfidni,  the 
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latter  of  which  occurs  a  good  many  times  also 
in  NT,  e.g.  Lk  4»,  Ro  W\  llev  16". 

See  further  Cosmogony,  World. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EARTHQUAKE.— Palestine  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  a  country  subject  to  earthouakes,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  several  references 
to  these  phenomena  should  be  found  in  Holy  Writ. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  during  prehistoric  times, 
especially  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs, 
it  was  even  more  liable  to  seismic  shocks  than 
in  the  former  period,  when  we  consider  that  the 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan  witnessed  volcanic 
eruptions  on  a  vast  scale  from  craters  and  foci 
which  are  now  altogether  dormant.* 

The  references  in  this  article  will  be  restricted 
to  the  region  of  Pal.  and  the  adjoining  territories 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  Petroea,  and  the 
subject  will  be  treated  under  the  foil,  heads  : — 

1.  Historical.  2.  Prophetic.  3.  Eartliquakes 
of  the  Christian  Era.  4.  Oingin  of  Earthquake 
Phenomena.     5.  Literature. 

1.  Historical. — (a)  Earthquake  at  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  giving  of  the  Law :  '  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly'  (Ex  19'^). 

(b)  Earthquake  accompanied  by  fissures  and 
sinking  of  the  ground,  by  which  Korah  and  his 
companions  were  destroyed  (Nu  IG^' ;  also  Jos. 
Ant.  IV.  iii.  3). 

(c)  Earthquake  in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  S  14"). 

{d )  Elijah,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  tinds 
a  refuge  on  the  solitary  heights  of  Horeb  (Mount 
Sinai)  in  Arabia  Petnea  (I  K  19").  Assuming 
Jebel  MusA  to  be  actually  the  mount  in  question, 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name  of  the 
cave  from  which  the  prophet  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake.  At  about  200  feet  below  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  there  lies  in  a  recess  a 
circular  pool  surrounded  by  rocks  of  granite  and 
porphyry  penetrated  at  one  spot  by  a  cave,  prob- 
ably of  artificial  origin,  known  amongst  the  Arabs 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine  as  '  Elijah's  cave.' 
The  position  and  surroundings  fit  in  so  well  with 
the  narrative  that  it  would  be  useless  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  this  identification.!  The 
solitude  of  the  place  would  have  attbrded  the 
prophet  protection ;  the  cave,  shelter ;  and  the 
pool,  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 

(e)  Earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  This 
earthquake  must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary 
severity,  as  it  is  twice  referred  to.  Am  V  and  Zee 
14"^ ;  and  from  the  latter  passage  we  may  infer  that 
it  caused  a  precipitate  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerus.,  and  may  have  been  accompanied  by  Assur- 
ing of  the  earth  at  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
exact  date  cannot  be  determined,  as  Uzziah's  reign 
was  long,  extending  from  c.  B.C.  790-740. 

(/)  B.C.  31,  Sept.  2.  In  the  reign  of  Herod  an 
earthquake  occurred  in  Judaea,  '  such  as  had  not 
happened  at  any  other  time,'  destructive  to  men 
and  animals  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  v.  2). 

{g)  Earthquake  at  the  Crucifixion.  In  this 
case  the  earthquake  described  in  Mt  27'*^  was  one 
of  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  death  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross,  and  was  followed  by  rending  of  the  rocks 
and  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  opening  of  the 
tombs,  A.D.  29. 

{h)  Earthquake  at  Philippi.  This  has  often  been 
considered  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  divine 
|X)wer,  called  forth  for  the  release  from  prison  of 
St.  Paul  and  Silas,  A.D.  51. 

•  In  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  as  also  In  Prestwich's 
Map  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes  (Geology,  vol.  i.),  the 
reg'ion  of  Pal.  and  Syria  is  shown  as  one  greatly  subject  to 
earthquake  shocks. 

t  The  only  other  rival  is  that  of  Serb&l :  but  the  claims  of 
J.  Mu8&  to  be  Horeb  far  outweigh  those  of  Serb&l.  See  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Pal.,  ed.  1860,  p.  49 ;  Picturesque  Pal.,  p.  113. 


2.  Prophetic.  —  Earthquakes  being  amongst 
the  most  terrible  and  impressive  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, are  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  for  prophetic 
imagery  connected  with  future  calamitous  events  ; 
thus — (a)  '  she  (Ariel  or  Mount  Zion)  shall  be 
visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  with  thunder  and 
with  earthquake'  (Is  29*,  RV).  (6)  'And  there 
shall  be  famines  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places ' 
(Mt  24^).  (c)  '  And  I  saw  when  he  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake' 
(Rev  6'*).  id)  •  And  he  (the  angel)  taketh  the 
censer,  and  he  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  followed 
thunders,  and  voices,  and  liglitnings,  and  an 
earthquake'  (Kev  8*).  (e)  'And  there  were  killed 
in  the  earthquake  seven  thou.sand  persons'  (Rev 
ll''*).  (/)  'And  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
such  as  was  not  since  there  were  men  upon  the 
earth'  (Rev  16'»). 

3.  Earthquakes  of  the  Christian  Era.— 
Out  of  the  large  number  of  recorded  eaithquakes, 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  from  which  Pal.  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  have  suttered,  only  a 
few  of  special  importance  can  be  noticed  here. 

(1)  A.n.  494.    Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  cities  of  Laodicea, 

Hierapolis,  Tripolis,  and  Agathicum  were  overthrown 
(Mar.  Comes,  p.  46,  qiiot.  by  Mallet). 

(2)  A.D.  551.    Felt  over  Pal.,  Arabia,  and  Syria  (Theophanes, 

p.  192). 

(3)  A.D.  658.    Month  of  June  ;  very  destructive  in  Pal.  and 

Syria  (Theoph.  p.  282). 

(4)  A.D.  746.    Jerus.  and  surrounding  regions  suffered  greatly 

(Theoph.  p.  363). 

(5)  A.D.  755.    A  severe  shock  of  earthquake   occurred  at 

Jerus.,  whereby  the  Haram  es-Sherif  ('Mosque  of 
Omar ')  was  much  injured  (Besant  and  Palmer,  Hist. 
Jerusalem,  ed.  1888,  p.  97). 

(6)  A.D.  859.      Earthquake  throughout  S.^-ria ;    in   Antioch 

1500  houses  were  thrown  down  (Abulfaraj,  p.  186, 
quot.  by  Mallet). 

(7)  A.D.   1036.     Earthquake   by   which   Jerus.    was    much 

injured  (Cedrenus,  p.  737). 

(8)  A.D.  1170.     Succession  of  earthquakes  passed  through 

Pal.,  which,  by  their  violence  and  frequency,  filled  all 
men's  hearts  with  fear ;  hundreds  perished  in  the  ruins 
of  their  houses  ;  grief  and  consternation  spread  around 
(Hist.  Jerusalem,  p.  352). 

(9)  A.D.  1202  (or  1204).    An  earthquake  shook  Pal.  from  end 

to  end  ;  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  NablOs  were  reduced  to 
heaps  of  ruins ;  the  walls  of  Acre  and  Tripoli  fell : 
Jerus.  alone  seemed  spare<i,  and  there  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  met  together  to  thank  Go<l  for  their 
safetv  (Hist.  Jerusalem,  p.  492;  Abulfeda,  Ann.  iv. 
p.  211). 

(10)  A.D.  1402.    Coast  of  Syria  affected  ;  sea  retired  and  then 

invaded  the  land ;  several  towns  ruined  (Muratori,  t. 
xviii.  p.  974). 

(11)  A.D.  1759.    An  earthquake  protracted  through  a  period 

of  three  months,  m  which  Acco,  Saphat,  Baalbek, 
Damascus,  Sidon,  etc.,  were  severely  injured (FoZcanoM, 
Past  and  Present,  p.  219). 

(12)  A.D.   1822.     On   Aug.    13    an    earthquake    occurred    at 

Aleppo,  lasting  only  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  by  which 
this  town,  together"  with  several  others  in  Syria,  were 
converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  20,000  human  beings 
were  destroyed  (Chesney,  Survey  of  the  Euphrates  atid 
Tigris). 

(13)  A.D.  1837,  1st  Jan.    Great  earthquake  in  Pal.  by  which 

the  town  of  Safed  was  destroyed,  with  many  of  the 
inhabitants  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  581). 

4.  Origin  of  Earthquake  Phenomena.— 
From  the  observations  made  by  Hopkins,  Lyell, 
and  others  regarding  the  cause  and  nature  of 
earthquakes,  it  seems  clearly  established  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  some  sudden  impact  of  gas, 
steam,  or  molten  matter,  impelled  by  gas  or  steam 
under  high  pressure,  beneath  the  solid  crust.  The 
effect  of  such  impact  is  to  originate  a  wave  of 
translation  througti  the  crust,  travelling  outwards 
from  a  focus,  and  causing  a  movement  of  the 
surface  to  greater  or  less  distances.  These  waves 
of  translation  can  in  some  cases  be  represented  on 
a  map  by  curved  lines ;  each  line  representing 
approximately  an  equal  degree  of  seismal  intensity. 
Tliat  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between 
earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  action  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  eruptions  from  volcanic  craters 


are  generally  preceded  by  earthquake  shocks,  and 
these  latter  are  more  frequent  in  those  regions 
where  volcanoes,  either  active  or  extinct,  abound. 
At  the  same  time,  the  most  destructive  earth- 
quakes are  not  necessarily  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes,  many  of  the  most  disastrous  having 
occurred  in  places  far  removed  from  centres  of 
eruption  ;  as,  for  example,  those  of  Lisbon  in  1755, 
and  of  Charleston  in  N.  America  in  1886.  Such 
cases  as  these  have  given  rise  to  the  view  that 
active  volcanoes  act  as  safety-valves  for  the  escape 
of  the  elastic  gases  and  vapour  underlying  the 
crust.* 

LrrEKATFXK. — Hopkins, '  Theory  of  Earthquakes,'  in  Rep.  Brit. 
Atsoe.  1S47,  p.  33  ;  Mkllet,  Earthquate  Catabtgue,  ibid.  1858 ; 
Lyell,  Prineiple$  tjf  Geology,  voL  iL;  Prestwich,  Geology,  toL  L 
di.  13,  with  map  of  eutbqoake  areas;  Jodd,  Voleanoet,  ed. 
1888,  p.  343;  HuU,  Voleanoes,  Pott  and  iVetmt,  Gontemp. 
Science  Ser.  p.  217  (1892) :  for  ttie  earthquakes  referred  to  m 
Bible,  Plumptre,  BMieal  Studie*,  136 ;  Andrews,  Hfe  of  Our 
Lord,  561,  575 ;  Schfirer,  HJP,  i.  L  40S,  426 ;  Poaey  on  Am  4U. 

E.  Hull. 

EASE.— The  subst.  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  '  at  ease,'  which  has  both  a  good  and  a  bad 
meaning  :  Ps  25"  '  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease ; 
and  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (2«5  'in 
good  ■) ;  but  Am  6^  '  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease 
in  Zion'  (c'«»s:n>,  so  Job  12»,  Ps  123S  Is  32?-", 
Zee  1^'  with  same  Hebrew.  Once  'ease'  means 
'  relief,'  Sir  38"  '  that  which  they  give  for  ease  and 
remedy  to  prolong  Ufe'  {drdravais,  RV  'relief'). 
Elsewhere  'rest'  or  'enjoyment,'  as  Dt  28^ 
'  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease ' 
(r?";"  »'?) ;  Jth  1^®  '  there  he  took  his  ease,  and 
banqueted '  (^r  iKtl  paOvfiww) ;  Lk  12"  *  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry '  {cwaraiov).  But  in 
Apocr.  the  word  occurs  as  the  opposite  of  diffi- 
culty, as  2  Mac  2^  '  that  they  that  are  desirous  to 
commit  to  memory  might  have  ease '  {evKoria),  2"^ 
'  it  is  no  ease '  {ovk  eixepis).  In  these  places  we 
should  now  use  the  adverb  '  easily.'  But  we  still 
have  '  with  ease,'  as  in  Jg  20*  '  they  .  .  .  chased 
them,  and  trod  them  down  with  ease '  (nij'sp,  RV 
'  at  their  resting  place '). 

But  the  meaning  of  this  paas^^  is  tmoertain  ;  Moore  thinks 
the  Heb.  is  corrupt.  The  word  minAftdh  means '  a  resting  place,' 
as  Xu  IfiSi,  and  is  often  translated  'rest' (see  Cox  on  Bn  19); 
but  it  may  be  a  place-name  here,  as  AVm  'from  Menuchah,' 
BVm  '  at  Menubah ' ;  there  is,  however,  no  prep,  in  the  Heb. 
The  older  versions  are  at  a  loss.  The  AV  rendering  is  from  the 
Geneva  Bible  'chased  them  at  ease,'  with  marg.  'drove  them 
from  their  reste.*  Tavemer  gives  '  chased  them  to  Menoah ' ; 
Gov.  'folowed  upon  them  unto  Menuah';  Bishops'  'diaaed 
them  diligently,'  m. '  from  their  rest ' ;  Wye ,  Dotiay, '  neither  was 
there  any  rest  of  men  dying,'  after  Vulg.  '  nee  erat  nlla  requies 
morientium.'  The  LXX  is  in  K«utc ;  Luther  '  bis  gen  Meniudi ' ; 
Ostervald  '  depuis  M^uha.'  On  the  whole  it  seems  best,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  text,  to  take  the  word  as  a  place-name ;  and 
then  Ostervald  is  probably  nearest  the  maik  'd^uis  H^uha 
jusqu'  a  I'opposite  de  Guibha.' 

The  verb  has  always  the  meaning  of  'give 
relief ' ;  but  that  may  be  either  by  lightening  a 
burden,  as  2  Ch  10*  '  ease  thou  somewhat  the 
grievous  servitude  of  thy  father ' ;  or  by  removing 
it  altogether,  as  Is  1**  '  I  will  ease  me  of  mine 
adversaries '  (crtjK),  2  Es  7®  '  if  he  did  not  so  of 
his  goodness,  that  they  which  have  committed 
iniquities  might  be  eased  of  them,  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  men  shotild  not  remain  living '  (ut 
aileventur).  Cf.  Jer.  Taylor  (1630),  Works,  vL  90, 
'I  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory 
Gandergoose  .  .  .  catches  me  by  the  goU ' ;  an^ 
Pope,  Vdyss.  xxi.  342,  '  Ease  your  bosoms  of  a 
fear  so  vain.'  Tindale  meant  to  express  the 
removal  of  the  burden  when  he  tr**  Mt  11^  'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  laboure  and  are  laden,  and  I 
will  ease  you ' ;  and  so  Hos  1 1'  Cov.  '  their  pro- 

•  The  theory  of  Mr.  E.  Mallet  differs  somewhat  from  the 
above ;  briefly  stated,  he  considers  that  earthquakes  originate 
in  shocks  called  by  the  strain  overcoming  the  resistance  along 
lines  of  fracture  traversing  the  earth's  crust ;  this  strain  being 
dne  to  the  secular  cooling  of  the  crust  and  consequent  con- 
traction (Trant.  Roy.  Irigh  Aead.  toL  xxL)l 


phetes  laye  the  yocke  vpon  them,  but  they  ease 
them  not  of  their  burthen.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

EAST,  CHILDREN  OP  THE  (c^s-'w,  vUl 
dparoXup). — A  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  especially  the 
Syrian  desert,  but  also  including  what  was  kno^'n 
of  Arabia ;  in  Jg  6»  7"  and  8^",  the  Children  of 
the  East  are  coupled  with  Midian  and  Amalek  ; 
in  Jer  49^  ^vith  Xedar.  The  mention  of  their 
nni?,  or  Bedawin  encampments  (Ezk  25''-  ^%  which 
they  are  to  erect  on  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
Ammon,  identifies  them  with  the  Ishmaelites,  of 
whom  the  same  technical  term  is  used.     To  their 

{roverbial  >%'isdom  reference  is  made  in  1  K  5'**  and 
s  19",  and  it  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  made  his  hero  one  of  them  (Job 
1»).  In  Gn  29»  '  the  land  of  the  children  of  the  E.' 
might  seem  to  be  Mesopotamia ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  diflerent  \-iews  of  the  habitation  of 
Laban  are  conflated  in  that  chapter. 

D.  S.  Maegooouth. 
EAST  SEA,  EASTERN  SEA.— See  Dead  Sea. 

EASTER,  used  in  AV  as  the  tr.  of  rb  rdffxa.  in 
Ac  12*  '  intending  after  E.  to  bring  him  forth  to 
the  people.'  RV  has  substituted  correctly  '  the 
Passover.'  The  anachronism  of  AV  was  inherited 
from  older  Vss  which  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 
expressions  which  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
people.  A.  C.  Headlail 

EBAL  or  OBAL. — 1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan 
(f??ijr  Gn  10*  MT,  ^^-s  ib.  Sam.,  r<u^oX  Luc,  1  Ch 
1**),  probably  representing  a  place  or  tribe  in 
Arabia.  There  are  several  places  in  S.  Arabia 
with  names  approximating  to  the  Hebrew  forms, 
e.g.  'Aibdn,  a  mountain  near  San'a  frequently 
mentioned  by  Hamdani ;  'Obal,  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of_  Hujailah  visited  by  Glaser 
{Skizze,  ii.  427) ;  'Abil,  mentioned  by  Halevy  ;  but 
till  more  is  kno^-n  of  the  source  of  the  ethnological 
tables  in  Gn,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  proba- 
bility to  such  identifications.  Derivatives  from 
the  root  'abl  occur  as  tribal  names  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Islam  [Taj  al-'arus,  viii.  4),  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  author  had  in  mind  some  tribe, 
otherwise  unknown,  bearing  such  an  appellation. 
2.  Name  of  a  son  of  Shobal  son  of  Seir  (?^'2  Gn 
36»,  1  Ch  1*»).  D.  S.  Mabgoliouth. 

EBAL  (>?-2,  Arab,  el  -  Islamiyeh). —TAy&i.  and 
Gerizim,  the  mounts  of  Cursing  and  Blessing,  form 
the  most  conspicuous  and  important  STunmits  of 
the  hills  of  Samaria.  This  distinction  is  due  partly 
to  their  superior  height  and  to  their  central  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  land,  but  chiefly  to  the  deep  cleft 
between  them  which  breaks  the  outline  of  the  long 
mountain  ridge  rttnning  N.  and  S.  This  natural 
pass  between  E.  and  W.,  led  up  to  by  wheat- 
growing  plains  on  each  side,  became  ine%-itably  a 
place  of  importance  both  for  purposes  of  commerce 
and  in  times  of  war.  The  existence  of  a  branch  of 
the  main  road  from  N.  to  S.  leading  through  the 
narrow  opening  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  wonld 
still  further  tend  to  make  the  locality  familiar  and 
important.  It  needed  only  the  additional  circum- 
stance of  numerous  fountains  in  the  fertile  hollow 
where  the  bases  met,  to  create  an  Oriental  tox^m 
where  the  traveller  might  rest  in  safety  and  the 
inhabitants  would  possess  all  that  was  necessary 
for  man  and  beast.  Such  a  town  was  the  ancient 
Shechem  (Gr.  Neapolis,  Arab.  Nabliis),  occupying 
the  defile  where  it  is  only  150  yds.  wide. 

This  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  the  place 
is  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob; 
the  former  arri\-ing  here  on  his  first  entry  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Gn  12*-"),  and  Jacob  resting  at 
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the  same  spot  on  his  return  from  Paddan-arara 
(Gn  33i8-=»). 

Ebal  and  Gerizim  face  N.  and  S.,  the  latter 
being  the  more  celebrated  in  religious  history,  but 
the  N.  summit  (3077  ft.)  being  200  ft.  higher,  and 
commanding  a  more  free  and  extensive  prospect. 

1.  View  of  the,  Land  from  £bal.— The  beginning 
of  the  ascent  from  NablQs  is  over  grass  of  intensest 
green  and  enamelled  lustre,  through  irrigated 
vegetable  gardens  of  rank  luxuriance,  and  under 
foliage  of  juicy  transparency  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light— one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesqtie  spots 
in  Palestine. 

Above  this,  one  enters  immediately  upon  the 
silvery  grey  of  the  olive  trees,  which  rapidly 
become  scanty  and  irregular  as  the  path  opens  in 
earnest  upon  the  mountain  climb.  Then  stony 
terraces  and  rocky  face,  with  thistles  and  thorny 
shrubs,  until  the  traveller  reaches  the  broad,  bare 
summit,  and  stands  upon  the  central  height  of  the 
whole  land.  Looking  N.,  one  sees  Mt.  Hermon 
towering  aloft  in  the  distance,  glimmering  with 
snow-streaked  crests  beyond  the  boundary  plain  in 
which  lay  Abel  (Ibl),  Baal-gad  (Ctesarea  Philippi, 
Banias),  and  Dan  (Tell  el-^S^adi).  On  the  E.,  rising 
steeply  from  the  Jordan  bed,  is  seen  the  long, 
slumbrous,  uniform  ridge  of  Gilead  and  Moab.  1  o 
the  S.,  conspicuous  summits  can  be  identified  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  ;  and  to  the  W., 
beyond  the  lower  hills  and  patchwork  of  broad 
plain,  the  yellow  coast-line  sweeps  from  Jaffa  to 
Carmel. 

Such  a  commanding  view  from  such  a  central 

1)oint  emphasizes  at  once  the  limitations  of  the 
and  and  the  grandeur  of  the  events  that  have 
given  it  immortality. 

2.  Religious  Connexion. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  events  was  the  arrival  at  this 
spot  of  Abraham  in  his  journey  of  faith  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  his  receiving  by  the  terebinth 
of  Moreh  a  promise  from  the  Lord,  '  unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land '  (Gn  12^).  It  was  fitting  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  after  more  than  400 
years  of  waiting  and  preparation,  should  receive 
its  great  public  announcement  at  the  very  place 
where  it  nad  been  given.  It  was  also  deeply 
appropriate  that  in  a  land  where  customs  and 
occupations,  scenery  and  social  life,  were  to  be  a 
storeliouse  of  parable  and  moral  teaching  to  the 
world,  its  central  heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
should  be  baptized  into  this  service  and  be  known 
as  the  mountains  of  Cursing  and  Blessing.  It 
was  accordingly  here  that  Joshua  (Jos  8^'^) 
assembled  the  congregation,  and  erected  the 
memorial  altar  according  to  the  command  and 
detailed  instructions  of  Moses  (DtlF*-**  and  27. 
28).  In  addition  to  the  duty  of  formal  compliance 
with  such  a  command,  there  was  an  inner  urgency 
of  the  hour  that  called  for  such  an  act  of  declara- 
tion and  decision.  During  the  past  40  years  the 
Isr.  had  received  the  discipline  or  adversity  :  they 
were  now  to  face  the  greater  temptation  of  success. 
Tlie  emergency  was  a  suitable  one  for  setting  forth 
the  moral  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  itfi  service.  The  recent  experience 
at  Jericho  and  Ai  had  emphasized  the  plain  condi- 
tions of  triumph  and  failure.  Still  further  the 
incident  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  rumour  of 
confederated  opposition,  set  before  them  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  work.  And  so  on 
that  memorable  day,  in  the  defile  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  Isr.  entered  upon  the  inheritance 
of  the  promises  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
entered — through  the  door  of  complete  and  con- 
scious surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  They  were  to 
possess  the  land,  but  not  for  themselves.  Tlie 
assemblage  was  on  a  scale  of  vastness  suitable  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  thought.    In  the  central 


hollow  of  the  hills  rested  the  sacred  ark  that  had 
80  unerringly  guided  them  in  their  lourneyings, 
and  was  now  pointing  to  the  final  resting-place  of 
secure  possession.  Tj  p  the  opposing'  sides  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  six  tribes  to  each,  rising  with  the 
mountain  slopes  and  terraces  in  solid  masses  where 
the  ground  was  level,  with  fluttering  groups  and 
sprinklings  on  points  of  advantage,  all  bright 
colours  mingling  with  the  predominant  white,  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  M'as  drawn  up — an 
army  in  array  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  Mas  the 
Coronation  Day  of  the  Moral  Law.  God  could 
not  do  more  tor  His  people,  and,  to  invert  the 
familiar  phrase.  His  extremity  became  man's 
opportunity.  If  righteousness  could  come  by 
law,  it  might  have  come  then  and  continued.  As 
the  solemn  entail  of  forfeiture  was  proclaimed  from 
Ebal,  and  the  bright  succession  of  blessings  from 
Gerizim,  the  announcement  was  received  with  an 
acclamation  of  amens.  It  was  a  mingliu"  of  the 
two  voices  of  Destiny  and  Disposition,  of  Divine 
purpose  and  human  cnoice. 

Literature. — Robinson,  BRP;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.: 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book  ;  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. ;  Murray's  and 
Bsodeker'e  Guide  Books.  G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

EBED  (i3j;).— 1.  The  father  of  Gaal,  who  headed 
the  rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Jg  9^"**).  2.  One 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr  8»),  called  in  1  Es  S^^  Obeth. 

EBED-MELECH  (ii^cn^j;).— An  Ethiop.  eunuch, 
at  Avhose  intercession  and  by  whose  personal 
exertions  Jeremiah  Avas  released  from  the  pit- 
prison  of  Malchiah.  For  this  kindly  service  E.  was 
promised  immunity  from  the  fate  of  his  companions 
at  the  capture  of  Jerus.  ( Jer  38'''^-  39^^^-).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  name  E.,  which  means  'servant  of 
[the]  king,'  may  have  been  an  official  title.  A  veiy 
ancient  seal  (see  fig.  on  p.  258  of  Benzinger's  Heo. 
Arch.)  is  inscribed  '  Obadiah  servant  of  the  king' 
(Obadjahu  'ebhed  hammelekh).  More  probable, 
however,  is  the  view  of  Gray  (Heb.  Prop.  Names, 
117,  147),  who  takes  Melech  as  a  divine  name. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EBENEZER  (njcn  j2n  or  i^xn  'Stone  of  help'). 
— Mentioned  three  times  in  1  S.  According  to  4^ 
5^  it  is  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Isr.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Phil,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  while  in  7"  it 
is  the  name  of  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  to  com- 
memorate a  great  victory  over  the  Philistines ;  it  is 
further  noticeable  that  in  7^*  the  name  is  appar- 
ently given  for  the  first  time,  though  the  victory 
there  described  happened  some  twenty  years  after 
the  events  of  ch.  4^  6^  In  7^-,  which  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  docimient,  E.  is  placed  under 
Beth-car,  and  between  Mizpah  and  Hasshen  ('the 
tooth');  but  we  must  here  follow  the  LXX  (t^j 
TraXatas),  and  read  '  between  Mizpah  and  Jashan  (or 
Jeshanah  ) ' ;  the  latter  (cf.  2  Ch  13>»)  is  probably  the 
modern  'Ain  Sinia,  to  the  N.  of  Bethel.  On  this 
view,  E.  would  lie  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Aijalon  ;  this  site  is  further  favoured  by 
the  notice  in  4"-.  The  more  generally  accepteii 
theory,  however,  places  E.  more  to  the  south,  at  the 
head  of  the  vale  of  Sorek,  and  either  identifies  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  M'ith  the  gi'eat  stone  at 
Bethshemesh  (6>^)  or  places  it  in  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood.  But  this  identification  does  not 
suit  7^-,  and  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  narra- 
tive of  4»-7^.  See  G.  A.  Smith.  Hist.  Gcogr. 
p.  223f.  J.  F.  Stenmng. 

EBER  (nay). — 1.  Tlie  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrews  (wliich  see),  great-grandson  of  Sheni, 
."on  of  Shelah,  and  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan 
(Gn  10=^-  l\^*^-,  1  Ch  1^*-  ^*-'"),  perhajis  used  poetic- 
ally for  Israel  in  Nu  24^  (but  see  Dillm.  ad  lor.). 
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2.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Amok  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  Neh  12*\  3.  A 
Gadite  family  name,  1  Ch  5".  i.  5.  The  name  of 
two  Benjamite  families,  1  Ch  8*^ ".  See  Gene- 
alogy. J.  A.  Selbie. 

EBEZ  {y^H),  'white.'— A  city  of  Issachar  (Jos 
19^).  The  site  is  uncertain,  "rrobably  the  ruin 
El-Beidhah,  'the  white,'  east  of  Carrael.  SWP 
vol.  i.  sheet  v.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

EBIASAPH.— See  Abiasaph. 

EBONY  (D';2n  AoJnffn).— The  Arab,  name  for 
this  wood  is  very  near  the  Heb.,  being  ebnus. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  the  wood  intended  in  the  single  passage  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  (Ezk  27^^).  It  was  brought  to  Tyre 
by  merchants  from  Dedan,  on  the  Pers.  Gulf.  It 
is  the  black  heart- wood  of  Diospyros  Ebenum,  L., 
and  several  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  trees 
growing  to  a  large  size  in  Ceylon  and  S.  India. 
D.  Ebenum,  however,  furnishes  the  best  wood.  It 
resembles  the  common  and  the  Japanese jpemwiTwow 
in  its  mode  of  growth  and  inflorescence,  and  in 
bearing  an  edible  fruit,  between  a  pome  and  a 
berry.  The  sap-wood  is  white  and  valueless,  but 
the  heart  often  yields  a  log  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
10  to  15  ft.  long.  G.  E.  Post. 

EBRON  (;"'?;:). — A  town  in  the  territory  assigned 
to  Asher  (Jos  19^  KV  ;  wrongly  ^v^itten  Hebron  in 
AV,  as  if  from  p"~,  the  name  of  the  famous  Judsean 
city).  It  is  just  possible  that  we  should  read 
Ebdon,  for  'Ebron,  the  latter  form  having  arisen 
from  the  substitution,  not  uncommon,  of  t  for  n. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  name,  "Ebron,  occurs 
but  once,  while  in  the  other  name-lists  for  Asher 
(Jos  21*^,  1  Ch  6'*)  we  have  an 'Ebdon  or  'Abdon, 
which  is  absent  here.  This  supposition  has  the 
support  of  twenty  MSB  (Gesenius).  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  conflict  Avith  the  ancient  versions,  aU  of 
which  give  "  Ebron,  with  the  single  exception  of  B, 
which  unaccountaiily  has  'EX^div.  From  the  order 
in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned,  we  should  seek 
for  E.  somewhere  north  of  Cabiil,  and  south  of 
Rehob,  Hammon,  and  Kanah.  No  certain  identi- 
fication has  yet  been  made :  in  position  the  ruin 
of  ' Abdeh  answers  well  enough  the  condition 
indicated.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Cabiil,  about 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Acre,  and  3  miles  east  of 
Achzib, — the  modem  Ez-Zib, — it  occupies  a  slight 
eminence  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Acre,  the  mountains  rising  like  grim  guardians 
behind.  If  we  accept  the  identification  of  'Ebron 
\vith  'Abdon,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
site.  W.  EwiNG. 

ECBATANA.— See  Achmetha. 

ECCLESIASTES  (n.^np  Kohehth,  LXX  'E^icX^t- 
(KTT^s,  Acj.  KwX^^).— 1.  The  Title.— This  presents 
some  difticulties,  which  have  scarcely  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  word  is  a  fem.  part, 
of  the  Qal  conj.  The  verb  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
this  conj.  In  the  Hiph.  the  word  means  '  to  call 
an  assembly  together.'  It  is  commonly  held  that 
here  the  Qal  is  used  with  the  force  of  the  Hiph., 
and  that  Koheleth  means  '  one  who  convenes  an 
assembly.'  There  have  been  other  interpretations, 
such  as  '  a  collector  of  sayings,'  or  '  one  who 
gathers  ^\-isdom  from  various  quarters.'  But  since 
the  verb  is  always  u.sed  with  ref.  to  persons  and 
never  with  ref.  to  things,  these  are  untenable. 
Tyler  urges  that  the  causative  force  cannot  be  put 
into  the  word,  and  he  explains  it  to  mean  '  one  who 
is  an  assembly.'  Koheleth  would  thus  be  a  personi- 
fication of  '  an  ideal  assembly  of  those  Jewish 


philosophers.  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  others,  whose 
opinions  were  influential  at  the  time  when  the  book 
was  composed'  (Tyler,  Ec.  59).  But  this  is  too 
artificial  to  be  probable,  and  it  seems  best  to  fall 
back  on  the  common  view,  that  K.  means  'the 
convener  of  an  assembly.'  A  greater  difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  fem.  form.  This  has  been  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  speaker  is  Wisdom, 
impersonated  in  Solomon,  and  K.  is  fem.  as  agree- 
ing with  the  fem.  word  for  Wisdom.  This  view  has 
been  taken  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Ginsburg,  and  others. 
Against  this,  however,  serious  objections  may  be 
urged.  It  is  strange  that  Wisdom  should  be  no- 
where mentioned  as  the  speaker.  Further,  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  Wisdom  should  have  used 
some  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  A'. 
^17. 18  'j'23  etc.),  or  that  Solomon  should  be  regarded 
as  her  impersonation,  considering  the  experiences 
through  which  the  speaker  says  that  he  has  passed. 
Again,  the  tone  of  the  discourses  is  so  different 
from  what  we  find  in  those  passages  where  Wisdom 
is  actually  represented  as  speaking,  that  if  the 
writer  had  intended  to  make  Solomon  the  spokes- 
man of  Wisdom  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary-, 
in  view  of  this  striking  diflerence,  to  say  so 
explicitly.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  verb 
used  witn  K.  is  masc.,  and  on  the  view  we  are 
discussing  it  is  explained  by  the  theory  that  the 
fem.  Wisdom  speaks  through  the  masc.  Solomon. 
The  objections  already  urged  against  the  identifi- 
cation of  K.  with  Wisdom  have  led  to  the  view 
that  we  are  to  find  in  the  fem.  form,  not  a 
distinction  of  sex,  but  a  variation  in  meaning. 
In  other  words,  the  Preacher  is  a  male,  but  the 
fem.  termination  conveys  a  special  shade  of  mean- 
ing. This  gives  a  better  account  of  the  use  of 
the  masc.  verb.  The  word  may  then  mean  '  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  a  teacher  or  preacher ' 
(Delitzsch,  Nowack,  Cheyne),  or,  if  the  fem.  has  an 
intensive  force,  '  the  great  orator '  (W.  Wright, 
RYm).  Kuenen  feels  himself  unable  to  decide 
between  the  view  that  K.  is  Wisdom  and  that  the 
fem.  does  not  express  distinction  of  sex.  The 
arguments  for  the  latter  view  seem  to  be  stronger, 
and  we  should  probably  interpret  K.  to  mean  '  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  teacher.'  The  title  Ecdesi- 
astes  comes  from  the  LXX. 

That  by  K.  the  author  means  Solomon  has  been 
subiect  to  dispute,  but  should  admit  of  none.  He 
is  identified  with  'the  son  of  Da^^d,  king  in  Jems.' 
(P),  and  says  of  himself,  'I,  K.,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem.'  The  son  of  David  who  was 
king  is  best  explained  strictly  and  not  loosely  to 
mean  descendant.  After  the  di\-ision  of  the  kmg- 
dom  a  king  could  not  have  spoken  of  himself  as 
reigning  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Solomon  is  the  king  whose  varied  experiences 
of  wisdom  and  luxury  are  referred  to  in  chs.  1 
and  2. 

2.  Authorship  ajtd  Date. — The  book  was,  till 
the  period  of  critical  investigation,  almost  univers- 
ally ascribed  to  Solomon.  Some  writers  still  support 
this  view,  though  it  is  abandoned  by  all  critics  of 
eminence.  The  main  reason  is  that  Koheleth 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  therefore  if  the 
author  was  not  Solomon  he  would  be  deceiving  his 
readers.  This  does  not  follow.  The  author  of  Job 
uses  the  literary  vehicle  of  a  debate  to  reach  the 
solution  of  his  problem.  Here  the  ^vriter  has 
chosen  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  Solomon  as 
his  literary  vehicle.  And  he  has  done  so  for 
reasons  which  are  quite  obvious.  Solomon  was  the 
typical  representative  of  Wisdom,  and  the  author 
wished  to  set  forth  his  conclusions  as  those  of  a 
man  who  had  brought  the  deepest  and  sanest 
reflection  to  bear  upon  life.  But  it  was  also  im- 
portant that  his  experience  should  be  ^vide,  and  hLs 
opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  life  in  its 
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various  fomis  of  the  fullest.  Here  Solomon  admir- 
ably served  his  purpose.  Not  only  was  he  the  wise 
man,  but  he  was  a  king  whose  magnificence  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  who  was  able  to  gratify 
every  wish,  lie  was  thus  able  to  wring  the  most 
out  of  life,  and  from  him  the  sentence  '  All  is 
vanity '  would  come  with  greater  force  than  from 
any  other.  This  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not  the 
author,  but  it  removes  any  antecedent  prejudice 
against  the  denial  of  the  Solomonic  authorship, 
based  on  the  statements  of  the  book. 

The  objections  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  are 
overwhelming.  The  very  language  quoted  to  prove 
it  is  seen  on  examination  to  be  unfavourable  to  it. 
Solomon  can  hardly  have  said  'I  was  king,'  as  if  he 
had  ceased  to  be  so,  for  he  reigned  till  his  death. 
The  words  'over  Israel  in  Jerus.'  are  most  naturally 
explained  by  the  writer's  knowledge  of  kings  of 
Israel  who  did  not  reign  in  Jerusalem.  And  since  it 
was  his  own  father  who  had  made  Jerus.  the  royal 
city,  and  Solomon  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  lon^ 
line  of  kings,  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken  of  *  all 
that  were  before  me  in  Jerus.  (P*  2^-  *).  There  are 
also  many  passages  which  do  not  suit  the  Solomon 
of  history.  The  writer  speaks  with  bitterness  of  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  and  the  perversion  of 
judgment.  Solomon  would  not  have  tolerated  such 
abuses  if  he  had  felt  them  so  keenly  as  the  author. 
Certainly,  so  far  from  feeling  any  keen  distress  at 
oppression,  his  government  was  systematically 
oppressive.  The  words  of  the  author  do  not  impress 
us  as  those  of  a  king  who  stands  above  his  subjects, 
but  as  those  of  a  subject  sympathizing  with  the 
misery  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Instead  of  judgment 
and  righteousness  he  sees  wickedness,  and  bids  his 
readers  not  to  wonder  at  oppression  and  violence. 
The  State  is  not  well-ordered  and  prosperous  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  '  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity, 
and  the  rich  sit  in  low  places. '  This  is  an  error  which 
proceeds  from  the  ruler.  Servants  ride  on  horses, 
and  princes  walk  on  the  earth.  Nor  can  the 
reference  to  the  king's  system  of  spies,  and  the 
■writer's  bitter  advice  based  upon  it,  be  seriously 
regarded  as  from  a  king  (10^").  Other  references 
to  kings  (4^3-16  iqi8.i7)  j^j.g  equally  inconceivable  in 
Solomon's  mouth.  Nor  has  the  popular  view,  that 
Solomon  wrote  the  book  in  his  old  age  after 
repenting  of  his  idolatry,  any  support  in  the  book 
itself.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  con- 
fession of  wrong-doing,  no  ref.  to  idolatry,  no  hint 
of  repentance.  It  dwells  on  the  unsatisfying  nature 
of  lire,  but  penitent  confession  is  quite  alien  to  its 
whole  spirit  and  purpose.  The  author  is  certainly 
not  a  satisfactory  or  edifying  penitent. 

But  the  same  conclusion  that  Solomon  cannot 
be  the  author  is  shown  by  the  language.  The 
linguistic  evidence  is  so  decisive  that  Delitzsch  has 
said,  in  words  that  have  been  quoted  witli  approval 
by  many  critics  since  :  '  If  the  Book  of  K.  be  of  old- 
Solomonic  origin,  then  there  is  no  history  of  the 
Heb.  language.'  And  Driver,  whose  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  is  of  exceptional  value,  says  :  '  Lin- 
guistically, K.  stands  by  itself  in  OT.  The  Heb. 
in  which  it  is  written  has  numerous  features  in 
common  with  the  latest  parts  of  OT,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch, 
Est,  but  it  has  in  addition  many  not  met  with  in 
these  books,  but  found  first  in  the  fragments  of 
Ben-Sira  (c.  B.C.  200)  or  in  the  Mishnah  (c.  a.d.  200). 
The  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  these 
latest  parts  of  OT  are  written  is,  that  while  many 
of  the  old  classical  words  and  expressions  still  con- 
tinue in  use,  and,  in  fact,  still  preponderate,  the 
syntax  is  deteriorated,  the  structure  of  sentences  is 
cumbrous  and  inelegant,  and  there  is  a  very 
decided  admixture  of  words  and  idioms  not  found 
before,  having  usually  afhnities  with  the  Aramaic, 
or  being  such  as  are  in  constant  and  regular  use  in 
the  Heb.  of  post-Christian  times  (the  Mishnah,  etc. ). 


And  this  latter  element  is  decidedly  larger  and 
more  prominent  in  Ec  than  in  either  Est  or 
Ezr-  Neh-Ch '  (LOT,  444).  The  phenomena,  in  fact, 
are  consistent  only  with  the  post-exilic  date,  and 
the  Solomonic  authorship  is  therefore  out  of  the 
tjuestion.  The  detailed  evidence  may  be  found 
in  Delitzsch's  Cum.  (Germ,  ed.),  or  m  Wright's 
EcclesiaMes,  Excursus  iv.  (see  also  Driver,  LOT 
as  above). 

Critics  who  deny  the  Solomonic  authorship,  i.e. 
all  critics  who  need  be  taken  into  account,  are 
unanimous  in  assigning  the  book  to  the  post-ex. 

Eeriod.  There  are  two  main  theories — one  that  it 
elongs  to  the  later  years  of  the  Pers.  period,  which 
came  to  a  close  B.C.  332  ;  the  other,  tnat  it  comes 
from  the  Gr.  period,  and  should  be  dated  about  B.C. 
200.  The  former  is  the  view  of  Ewald,  Delitz.sch, 
Ginsburg,  and  Cheyne  in  his  Job  and  Solomon.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  are  Noldeke,  Kuenen,  Hitzig, 
Tyler,  Plumptre,  Cornill,  and  Toy ;  while  Cheyne 
in  his  Founders  thinks  it  is  probably  correct. 
Nowack  and  Driver  think  the  language  points  to 
the  later  date,  but  is  not  decisive  ;  and  so  much  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  if  we  ought  not  to  accept  the 
later  date  on  the  ground  of  the  linguistic  evidence 
alone.  There  are  other  criteria  of  importance. 
The  political  conditions  implied  yield  valuable 
data.  Cornill  says :  '  The  general  picture  of  the 
circumstances  makes  us  fix  on  a  period  of  complete 
anarchy,  in  which  well-ordered  political  life  cannot 
be  spoken  of,  worthless  revolutionaries  seize  the 
government  and  exhaust  the  country,  and  political 
wisdom  is  recognized  to  consist  in  a  dull,  listless 
submission  to  despotism  and  tyranny '  (Ein/cit. 
251).  The  justice  of  this  description  is  clear  from 
these  passages,  4^'^  5*  lO'"''-  ^.  1  his  compels  us  to 
place  it  at  the  earliest  in  the  later  years  of  the 
rers.  period,  and  precludes  a  date  in  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period.  But  it  will  suit  equally  well 
the  date  in  the  Gr,  period,  about  B.C.  200.  Hitzig 
thinks  on  account  of  10^"  that  its  date  is  B.C.  204, 
when  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  five.  He  takes  9'^'^*  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  siege  of  Dora  in  B.C.  218.  But  this  did  not 
succeed  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  not 
because  a  poor  wise  man  delivered  it.  He  explains 
413-16  of  j;ijg  high  priest  Onias  ('the old  and  foolish 
king')  and  his  nephew  Joseph  ('the  poor  and  wise 
youth  '),  but  the  statements  of  the  passage  are  not 
true  of  them.  The  political  circumstances  admit  of 
either  date.  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  cosmopolitan 
tone  of  the  book  speaks  for  its  origin  in  the  Gr. 
period ;  but,  as  Nowack  points  out,  this  is  character- 
istic of  Heb.  Wisdom  generally.  In  its  attitude 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  Kuenen  regards  it 
as  a  forerunner  of  Sadduceeism.  The  writers  views, 
it  is  true,  are  those  of  the  older  Heb.  theology,  but 
they  are  put  forth  in  opposition  to  the  newer 
doctrine.  Nowack  thinks  that  these  arguments 
would  tell  rather  in  favour  of  a  Maccabsran  date, 
when  the  two  tendencies  of  Pharisaism  and  Saddu- 
ceeism became  explicit.  This  does  not  follow,  since, 
as  Kuenen  points  out,  while  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  Sadducees,  he  is  so  little  a  Sadduoee  that 
Graetz  could  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  Hillel. 
This  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the  view  that 
he  wrote  before  the  rise  of  these  distinct  parties. 

The  most  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  later  date  ia 
derive<l  from  the  supposed  influence  of  Gr.  philosophy.  Tjler 
was  the  first  to  work  out  in  detail  the  supposed  influences  of 
post-Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  he  was  followed  by  IMuniptre 
in  his  Commentary.  A  full  and  apparently  conclusive  refutation 
may  be  found  in  Cheyne's  Job  and  Sol.  (see  also  Nowack).  Tyler's 
view  is  that  the  sig^ns  of  acquaintance  with  Stoicism  and  Epicure- 
anism are  unmistakable.  The  author,  however,  he  takes  to  be 
neither  Stoic  nor  Epicurean,  but  one  who  leaves  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  schools  side  by  side  in  order  to  warn  his  readers  against 
studies  which  could  "conduct  to  no  certain  goal,  but  led  to 
opinions  so  opix)sed.  The  followuig  points  of  contact  with 
Stoicism  are  aaduced.     The  doctrine  that  man  should    live 
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according  to  nature  is  set  forth  in  the  catalofrue  of  limes  and 
Seasons  (S*-*).  The  doctrine  of  cycles,  according  to  which 
histor>-  presents  no  progress,  but  only  movement  in  a  circle,  is 
found  in  the  description  of  the  endless  round  in  which  the  affairs 
of  men  move,  so  that  all  effort  secoies  no  inogicM  but  only 
retiim  to  a  former  comUtion  (l>-^<).  FMalism  is  present  in  both ; 
both  regard  the  weaknesses  of  men  as  a  kind  of  insani^,  and 
both  dwell  on  the  nothingness  of  life.  But  no  weight  can  be 
attached  to  these.  The  dreaiy  repetition  which  character^ 
izes  life  is  not  put  forward  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  but  as 
something  taught  by  observation  and  experience.  The  sense  of 
the  enqitmess  of  life  is  due  to  disillusion,  and  was  not  leaxnt 
in  a  school  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  hard  sdKxri  of  life.  Fatalism 
is  only  a  coincidence,  the  Semite  has  a  natural  tendency  to  it. 
The  view  that  the  weaknesses  of  men  are  »  kind  ct  insanity  is  a 
genuine  idea  of  Heb.  Wisdom,  which  treats  wisdkMn  and  foUy  as 
moral  rather  than  intellectuaL  And  the  catalogue  <rf  Times  and 
Seasons  contains  in  its  main  idea  nothing  that  cannot  be  well 
derived  from  Heb.  thought.  The  traces  of  Eptcureanism  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Men  are  as  beasts,  coming  frtMn  the  dust 
and  returning  to  it ;  pleasure  is  the  hij^est  gm>d,  e^.  in  the 
form  of  undisturbed  tranqtiiUity.  The  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
vet  the  sea  does  not  fill,  the  body  is  dissolved  into  its  elements, 
^e  parallels  are  commonplace,  and  no  distinctively  Epicurean 
doctrine  is  to  be  found.  It  needed  no  acquaintance  with  Gr. 
philosophy  to  leam  that  man  returned  to  dust,  or  that  the  sea 
was  not  filled  by  the  rivers  that  fed  it,  or  that  pleasure  was  good 
if  enjoyed  in  moderation.  The  compariscm  of  man  to  ttie  beasts 
that  perish  might  occur  to  a  Hebrew  who  did  not  accept  the 
newer  view  of  the  future  life.  For  traces  of  either  Epicureanism 
or  Stoicism  the  appeal  is  often  to  late  authorities.  And  the 
coincidences  are  either  unreal  or  insignificant,  or  readily  ex- 
plained from  Heb.  as  well  as  Gr.  ideas.  We  can  therefore 
hardly  rely  on  this  alleg^  influence  of  Gr.  philosophy  as  a 
criterion  of  date.  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  proofs  break  down, 
and  that  the  philosophical  element  in  the  stricter  soise  is 
absent.  But  a  general  influence,  be  thinks,  may  be  detected. 
And  if  the  date  in  the  Gr.  period  is  accepted,  we  may  believe 
that  the  writer  was  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Gr.  thought,  rather  than  of  any  special  view. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  argnments  for  the  two  dates 
go,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  decisive.  The  lin- 
guistic argument  pleads  strongly  for  the  later  date, 
and  there  is  no  argument  to  set  against  it  on  the 
other  side.  The  balance  of  probability,  therefore, 
dips  towards  a  date  c.  B.C.  200,  though  the  book  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  Persian  period-     Benan  has 

But  forward  the  view  that  the  date  is  B.C.  125. 
;ut  it  was  probably  quoted  as  scripture  shortly 
afterwards,  which  implies  a  longer  previous  history 
than  Renan  assigns  to  it.  And  atfter  the  Macca- 
baean  struggle  we  should  expect  greater  religious 
fervour.  Graetz'  view,  that  it  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great  (whom  he  identities  with  K.),  is 
probably  excluded  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  quoted  as  scripture  before  that  time ;  and 
apart  from  this  it  is  questionable  if  the  history 
ot  the  Canon  will  permit  of  its  composition  so 
late. 

3.  The  Ixtegeitv  of  the  Book.— Certain  pas- 
sages have  been  suspected  by  several  critics  as  later 
interpolations.  The  Epilogue  (12*-^*)  was  the  first 
to  be  suspected,  but  later  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  has  also  been  denied,  3"  7'  8^"  11*= 
12i».7b_  'pjjg  xvhole  of  12^"^*,  however,  does  not 
stand  or  fall  together,  since  w.'*^  are  denied  on 
other  grounds  than  w.^  ".  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  take  12*'^  first.  The  substance  of  the 
book  evidently  ends  at  12*.  K.  ends  on  the  same 
note  as  that  on  which  he "  be^an,  '  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  In  itself,  however,  this 
does  not  mark  these  verses  as  due  to  another  hand. 
To  the  end  of  12*  Solomon  is  represented  as  speaking, 
and  in  12**"^-  the  real  author  may  be  regarded  as 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  commending  the 
book  as  the  work  of  one  of  'the  wise.'  Nor  is  it 
any  serious  argument  against  this  that  the  author 
is  represented  in  the  body  of  the  book  as  a  king, 
but  here  as  a  wise  man,  for  Solomon  was  the  chief 
representative  of  '  the  wise.'  It  is  true  that  there 
are  ditSculties  in  the  passage,  and  some  uncommon 
expressions,  but  in  themselves  they  do  not  warrant 
the  view  that  the  verses  are  the  "work  of  another 
■writer.  Those  who  think  so  regard  them  as  a 
recommendation  affixed  to  the  work  by  a  later 
hand.     But  the  writer  speaks  of  the  author  as  if  he 


were  another  than  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
assumption  of  Solomonic  aathorship. 

The  other  alleged  interpolations  raise  a  much 
more  difficult  question.  12^ "  are  suspected 
partly  on  account  of  their  general  tenor,  partly 
from  their  reference  to  the  judgment.  It  seems 
strange  to  announce  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  that  the  teaching  of  the  book  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  injunctions  to  'fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments.'  Its  teaching  is  rather 
that  '  all  is  vanity  and  striving  after  wind,'  and 
that  man's  wisest  course  is  to  recognize  this  and 
extract  as  much  pleasure  from  life  as  he  can.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  fear  of  God  is  advised  in  the 
book,  but  that  it  is  its  main  theme,  or  the  chief 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Kuenen,  who  gives 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  entire  Epilogue,  admits  that  if  this 
were  interpreted  in  the  highest  sense  as  the  one 
thing  about  which  man  had  to  concern  himself,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  deny  12^  "  to  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  He  argues,  however,  that 
the  writer  simply  means  that  the  fear  of  God  and 
keeping  of  His  commandments  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  enjoying  life.  But  it  is  g^uestionable 
whether  the  explicit  words,  '  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,'  do  not  compel  us  to  interpret  the 
command  in  the  larger  sense  which  Kuenen  denies. 
This  passage  has  been  also  suspected  because  of 
its  ref.  to  a  judgment.  And  the  same  objection  lies 
against  3'"  and  11^  ( '  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment ').  If 
the  reference  is  to  a  judgment  after  death,  it  seems 
improbable  that  they  can  be  harmonized  with  other 
passages  in  the  book  (cf.  3^^  9*-  «•  i<»).  But  it  is 
possible  that  a  judgment  in  this  life  is  referred  to. 
This  requires  a  change  of  reading  in  3*",  when 
instead  of  '  there  '  (cy  sham),  '  he  hath  appointed ' 
(cy  sdm)  would  be  read.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  this  yields  so  good  a  sense,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  all  the  passages  a  judgment  after 
death  is  spoken  of.  In  12^  the  difficulty  arises 
partly  from  the  idea,  which  is  thought  to  be  alien 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  partly  from  its 
incongruity  with  the  context.  The  counsel,  '  Re- 
member thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  is 
not  what  we  expect  from  the  author  of  such  a 
book.  Nor  do  the  preceding  counsels  lead  up  to 
this.  The  youn^  man  is  bidden  to  rejoice  in  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  esp.  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
remembering  the  dark  days  that  await  him  in 
Sheol.  But  remembering  not  only  these,  but  all 
the  failvire  of  manly  vigour  and  his  physical  powers, 
and  of  the  zest  for  pleasure  that  will  come  upon 
him  vrith.  old  age,  he  would  do  well  to  make  the 
most  of  his  prime  of  life.  This  gives  a  connected 
sense,  and  one  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  we  obtain  it  by  deleting  12^  and  con- 
necting 12^''  with  11'*.  The  meaning  in  that  case 
■ft-ill  be — make  the  best  of  your  youth  in  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasures  before  the  evil  days  of  old 
age  come,  when  you  wiU  say,  I  have  no  delight  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  connexion  of  12*'>  -with 
IP*  is  a  little  awkward  if  12^  is  omitted,  but  the 
connexion  in  the  text  is  even  more  awkward. 
Graetz  proposes  to  retain  the  words  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to  read,  '  Remember 
also  thy  fountain  (i.e.  thy  -wife)  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth.'  This  is  not  grotesque,  though  it  has  been 
criticized  as  such  ;  nor  even  unworthy,  for  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  a  Ufe  of  conjugal  purity  (in  oppoj:i- 
tion  to  illicit  amours),  such  as  we  have  also  in  9®. 
But  it  is  scarcely  a  happy  suggestion.  Bickell 
not  only  adopts  the  correction  of  the  text,  but 
attempts  to  improve  the  connexion  by  transposition. 
12^  ('and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it ')  may  be  retained  on  the  ground  that  it  simply 
implies  the  dissolution  of  the  personality  into  its 
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original  sources,  the  body  will  return  to  dust,  the 
spirit  to  God.  The  'spirit'  probably  means  nothing 
more  than  the  breath  of  life  (of.  Ps  104**).  No 
very  serious  objection  need  be  felt  to  7'  or  S'*-  "• 

While  Kuenen  retains  these  passages  (except  12'*, 
which  he  regards  as  altered  on  dogmatic  grounds) 
by  denying  that  they  contain  anything  of  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  we  generally  find  in  the  book, 
several  critics  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  whole, 
with  the  obvious  interpretation.  JSanday  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures  argues  that  they  must  have 
been  included,  for  otherwise  a  scribe  would  have 
passed  it  by,  and  it  would  have  been  simply  left 
out  of  the  Canon.  This,  however,  is  q^uestionable. 
A  book  professing  Solomonic  authorship  would  not 
be  lightly  rejected ;  it  would  be  assumed  that  it  must 
really  teach  true  religion,  and  a  few  interpolations 
would  bring  this  out  more  clearly.  He  also  urges 
that  it  is  psychologically  more  probable  that  an 
Isr.  would  '  have  this  reserve  in  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  than  that  he  should  give  way  to  blank  and 
unrelieved  pessimism.'  It  is  more  remarkable  to 
find  so  radical  a  critic  as  Cornill  defending  their 
authenticity.  He  maintains  that  the  same  thoughts 
run  throuf'h  the  whole  book  ;  the  fear  of  God  and 
God  the  Judge  are  cardinal  conceptions.  In  his 
very  striking  passage  on  the  contents  of  the  book 
he  says :  '  OT  piety  has  never  achieved  a  greater 
triumph  than  in  the  Bk  of  K.'  (Einleit.  251).  While 
the  author  sees  the  misery  of  the  world  as  clearly 
as  our  modern  pessimists,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  piety  of  OT  that  he  does  not  hit  on  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  solution,  that  the  world  is  the 
plaything  of  blind  chance.  He  returns  to  the 
laith  of  his  childhood  in  a  personal  God  and  a 
moral  order  of  the  world. 

These  views,  and  they  are  shared  by  other  critics, 
are  of  weight.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  they  do  justice 
to  the  phenomena  on  the  other  side.  It  is  very 
significant  that  the  author's  meditations  end  as 
they  began — 'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.' 
Would  this  have  been  so  if  he  had  really  fought  his 
way  back  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  ?  Cornill 
seems  to  overstate  the  case  when  he  says  that  similar 
passages  run  through  the  book,  and  that  the  fear  of 
God  and  God  the  Judge  are  cardinal  conceptions. 
The  theism  of  the  book  is  not  very  pronounced. 
Cheyne  says  with  justice  :  '  To  me,  K.  is  not  a 
theist  in  any  vital  sense  in  his  philosophic  medita- 
tions. .  .  .  He  certainly  never  lost  his  theism, 
though  pale  and  cheerless  it  was  indeed,  and  utterly 
unable  to  stand  against  the  assaults  of  doubt  and 
despondency.'  Looking  at  his  speculations  from  a 
somewhat  different  viewpoint,  it  might  even  be 
alleged  that  ^C.  's  theism  is  the  source  of  all  his  per- 
plexities. To  every  Hebrew,  God  and  Providence 
were  convertible  notions,  and  this  God,  which  to  Job 
was  an  immorality,  might  be  to  K.  a  puzzle.  Upon 
this  theory  it  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  rigid  con- 
sistency is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  of  the  Avriter's 
temperament,  who  would  speak  according  to  his 
mood.  Yet  we  may  surely  think  that  a  man  of  his 
intellectual  power  and  close  observation  of  life 
would  have  some  fixed  principles  ;  and  we  find 
them  running  through  most  of  his  meditations. 
When  we  find  a  few  sayings  that  seem  to  run 
contrary  to  these,  we  may  either  try  to  explain 
them  in  harmony  with  the  general  view  of  the 
author,  or  regard  them  as  interpolations  due  to  a 
working  over  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy.  Either 
course  seems  preferable  to  that  of  leaving  them  as 
unreconciled  contradictions.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
most  probable  that  at  least  12i»'  "• "  are  later 
interpolations  (assuming  that  '  thy  Creator '  is 
correctly  read  in  12'"),  and  possibly  also  3'^  and 
11*".  On  the  other  hand,  12^''  can  be  explained  so 
as  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  author's  views. 
The  view  of  Krocbmal  with  reference  to  the  Epilogfue  must 


not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  regfarded  1211- 12  or  IZ^i-ii  (it 
is  not  clear  which)  as  ai^KJnded  to  the  whole  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Canon  (the  Kethubim  or  Hag-iograjAa),  and  not 
simply  to  Ec.  Graetz  adopted  the  view  that  I2»i*  was  added 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  Kethubim,  but  thought  also  that  the 
collectors  of  the  third  Canon  added  12i'- 1"  as  an  apolojjy  for  Ec. 
Renan  accepts  12»'  10  as  by  the  author  of  Ec,  and  agrees  with 
Krochmal  as  to  1211- 12,  and  also  considers  1213-  K  as  unauthen- 
tic. It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  view,  which  rests  on  pure 
hypothesis,  and  has  been  almost  universally  rejected. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  remains  only  to 
speak  of  the  bold  and  original  theory  of  Bickell.  Eng.  readers 
may  find  it  presented  in  Dillon's  Sceptics  of  OT,  with  a  tr.  of 
the  book  as  rearranged,  and  in  Chevne's  Job  and  Solomon 
(p.  273  ff.),  where  it  is  criticized.  It  is  that  the  Heb.  MS  from 
which  our  text  is  descended  met  with  an  accident.  Tlie  sheets 
became  disconnected,  and,  in  replacing  them,  owing  to  a  turning 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sheets  inside  out,  the  text  was  completely 
dislocated,  and  passages  were  brought  into  juxtaposition  which 
had  originally  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Two  sets  of 
interpolations  were  then  made.  One  series  was  designed  to 
connect  the  verses  which  had  been  thus  brought  together.  The 
other  interpolations  were  intended  to  give  the  book  an  orthodox 
tone.  _  The  detailed  working-out,  which  is  verj'  brilliant  and 
ingenious,  cannot  be  exhibited  here.  We  may,  however,  give 
his  results  as  to  the  original  book  and  its  order.  He  makes 
the  orig.  K.  to  consist  of  the  following  passages  in  the  order 
given:— 12-212  59-67  8»-4»  212-38  8«-9:*  8i5  QH-lOi  68-722-20  49-58 
1016-116. 5  723_85»  102-15. 14b  93-10  117-128.  The  theory  is  open  to 
very  serious  objections.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  exegesis  ;  and  to  quote  Cheyne's  words : '  Apart 
from  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  the  number 
and  arbitrariness  of  the  transpositions,  additions,  and  alterations 
are  reason  enough  to  make  one  hesitate  to  accept  it.'  Kuenen 
also  says  that  it  is  as  good  as  unthinkable  that  all  the  accidents 
assumed  should  have  taken  place  together,  and  combined  to 
produce  our  Bk  of  Ec.  Eurinjfer  has  urged  an  objection,  which 
if  valid  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  such  an  accident  could 
have  occurred.  It  is  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  the  codex  form 
would  not  be  used,  but  the  roll  form,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  sheets  to  be  dislocated  by  such  accidents  as  are 
postulated  by  the  theory. 

i.  Contents  and  Thought.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  Ec  which 
shall  be  at  once  clear,  brief,  and  adequate.  There 
is  very  little  strict  development  of  the  thought, 
and  the  endless  repetition  which  the  writer  sees  in 
nature  and  life  has  its  partial  counterpart  in  his 
book.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  interpolations  and  the  exegesis  of 
particular  passages.  The  following  outline  may  be 
given.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  No  profit 
comes  to  man  from  all  his  toil.  Nature  and  man 
go  ceaselessly  round  and  round  in  the  same  course 
with  utterly  wearisome  monotony,  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun  ( P"").  K.  being  king  over 
Jerus.  uses  his  wisdom  to  understand  the  life  of  men , 
and  finds  that  all  is  vanity  (P-"'^).  He  finds,  too, 
that  the  search  to  know  wisdom  and  folly  is  vanity, 
and  that  wisdom  brings  sorrow  (1'*"'*).  He  tries 
to  find  happiness  in  pleasure,  and  exhausts  every 
source  of  enjoyment,  but  finds  it  is  all  vanity 
(2'"").     Wisdom  far  excels  folly,  yet  wise  and  fool 

f)erish  and  are  forgotten  alike  (2i'-"^^).  The  accumu- 
ation  of  wealth  is  vanity,  for  the  man  who  has 
gathered  it  by  toil  and  wisdom  must  die  and  leave 
it  to  another,  it  may  be  to  a  fool  (2'^'^).  The  best 
thing  in  life  is  to  eat  and  drink,  as  God  permits. 
Yet  even  this  is  vanity  (2^"^).  A  time  is  allotted 
for  everything.  This  is  the  doing  of  God,  who  has 
set  the  world  [or  eternity]  in  man's  heart,  yet  so 
that  His  plan  cannot  be  understood.  Since  man 
cannot  understand  the  plan  by  which  the  season 
for  everything  is  appointed,  he  will  do  well  to 
enjoy  life  as  much  as  ne  can.  All  is  fixed  unalt«r- 
ably  by  God,  that  men  should  fear  Him  (3'-").  The 
sight  of  oppression  makes  him  think  tliat  God  will 
judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  lint  man  dies 
like  the  beasts,  and  should  enjoy  life  while  he  may, 
for  he  cannot  return  to  it  after  he  is  dead  (S'*'**). 
The  oppression  of  the  helpless  convinces  him  that 
the  dead  are  in  better  case  than  the  living,  and 
best  of  all  is  not  to  have  been  l)orn  at  all  (4'"'). 
Successful  labour  is  vanity,  for  it  only  causes  a  man 
to  be  envied  (4'**).  The  effojts  of  the  lonely  man 
to  attain  wealth  are  vanity;  and  there  issafefv 
and  comfort  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  (4^"*').      \ 
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poor  -wise  youth  succeeded  an  old  and  foolish  king, 
yet  the  bright  expectations  of  his  rejoicing  subjects 
were  disaj^j^iointed  (4""'*).  Be  very  circumspect  in 
your  ser\ice  of  God  and  the  vows  you  make  to 
Him,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  (5*"^).  Do  not  be 
surprised  at  oppression,  for  the  oppressors  them- 
selves are  uncfer  tyranny.  Far  better  the  state 
which  depends  for  prosperity  on  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  [or  men  are  much  more  on  a  level  than 
they  seem  ;  the  king  himself  depends  like  all  his 
subjects  on  the  products  of  tne  earth]  {5*-'). 
Accumulation  of  wealth  is  vanity,  for  it  brings 
little  pleasure  and  much  anxiety  (5^*"").  Some- 
times wealth  is  accumulated  by  labour  and  lost  by 
misfortune,  so  that  the  possessor  has  no  enjoyment 
out  of  it  (5^^").  It  is  best  to  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy  life,  so  far  as  God  gives  one  the  power,  and 
thus  make  life  pass  without  too  much  reflexion 
(5i»-»)  Qq^  sometimes  gives  the  means  of  en- 
joying life,  but  withholds  the  power  of  enjoyment 
(6*"*).  Toil  is  for  the  appetite  which  is  insatiable, 
the  wise  is  no  better  off  than  the  fool ;  possession 
is  better  than  inordinate  desire,  but  this  too  is 
vanity  {6''*).  The  destiny  of  man  has  been  deter- 
minea  for  him,  he  cannot  struggle  against  it,  nor 
does  he  know  what  is  good  for  him  (6**"").  A 
good  name  is  better  than  ointment,  death  than 
birth,  sorrow  than  mirth  (T^"*).  The  end  is  better 
than  the  beginning,  patience  than  vexation,  wisdom 
than  property.  Whether  prosperity  or  adversity 
be  your  lot,  consider  that  both  come  from  God,  and 
cannot  be  ailtered  (7'"^^).  Do  not  go  to  extremes  in 
virtue  or  vice,  in  wisdom  or  folly  (7^*"^).  Yet  wisdom 
is  strength,  since  all  sin  and  may  need  it.  Gossip 
should  not  be  listened  to,  for  a  man  is  sure  to  hear 
something  unpleasant  about  himself  (7"^^).  K. 
sought  ^^^sdom,  but  could  not  fully  attain  it.  But 
he  found  this,  that  woman  was  more  bitter  than 
death,  and  only  the  man  who  pleased  God  would 
escape  her  snares.  A  good  man  was  as  one  in  a 
thousand,  but  a  good  woman  he  had  not  found  at 
aU.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  GJod,  but  of  man,  who 
had  sought  out  many  inventions  (7^*"^).  Wisdom 
is  the  best.  Be  obedient  to  the  king,  and  in  time  of 
oppression  do  not  be  tempted  to  rebel,  for  judgment 
will  come  on  the  tyrant  (8^"®).  The  wicked  some- 
times fare  as  the  righteous,  and  the  righteous  as 
the  wicked,  yet  it  is  better  with  the  righteous  than 
with  the  wicked  ;  but  since  all  is  vanity,  it  is  best 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  that,  at  any  rate, 
will  last  as  long  as  life  (8^*'"*').  However  wise  a 
man  may  be,  he  cannot  understand  the  work  of  God. 
All  men  are  in  His  hand,  and  cannot  escape  the 
universal  lot.  Life  is  bad,  but  it  has  hope  ;  death 
comes  to  aU,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
feeling,  and  activity  (S^'-O^).  Enjoy  life  to  the  full, 
unvexed  by  scruple  as  to  the  approval  of  God  (?) ;  get 
the  most  out  of  this  life,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
looked  for  beyond  it  (9^"^*).  In  the  conflict  of  life 
merit  does  not  ensure  success,  but  it  is  matter  of 
chance  and  circumstance.  Men  are  snared  by 
misfortune  as  tish  are  caught  in  a  net.  Wisdom  is 
better  than  strength,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
man  who  delivered  the  city,  it  meets  with  ingrati- 
tude and  forgetfulness  (9""^*).  Wisdom  is  far  better 
than  folly,  it  will  guide  man  aright  in  his  relations 
with  princes,  save  him  from  danger  by  putting  him 
on  his  guard,  and  gtude  him  in  practical  life.  Yet 
a  capriciou.s  ruler  may  exalt  folly  (9"-10").  A 
fool's  talk  is  worthless,  and  his  labour  wearisome 
^I()i2-i5)  Unhappy  is  the  land  whose  king  is  a 
child  and  whose  princes  are  slothful  and  glutton- 
ous ;  while  that  country  is  blessed  whose  king  is  of 
noble  character  and  whose  princes  are  temperate. 
But  if  the  king  be  bad,  it  is  prudent  not  to  curse  him 
even  in  secrecy,  for  his  spies  are  everywhere,  and 
will  tell  him  of  it  (I0>'»-»).  Be  benevolent  [or 
prudent],  so  that  you  may  be  safe  in  time  of 
vol..  I. — 41 


calamity.  Do  the  work  you  have  to  do  without 
waiting  for  the  exact  circumstances  yoa  would  like. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  above  you,  and  the  attempt 
to  attain  too  close  conformity  with  them  is  likely 
to  paralyze  industry  (IP"*).  Life  is  sweet,  but  let 
man  remember  also  the  days  of  darkness  that 
await  him  after  death.  And,  remembering  these, 
let  him  enjoy  life  to  the  full  in  his  youth,  before 
the  evil  days  of  old  age  come  on  him,  when  all  his 
physical  powers  will  fail,  and  all  appetite  for 
pleasure  be  gone ;  before  his  life  be  shattered,  and 
he  pass  away.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity 
(ir-128). 

So  end  the  meditations  of  K. ;  for  the  Epilogue, 
whether  in  whole  or  part  authentic  or  not,  lies 
outside  the  work  itself.  There  can  be  little 
question  as  to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
book.  All  is  vanity,  life  yields  no  real  satisfaction. 
If  we  had  unlimited  naeans  at  our  disposal  to 
secure  happiness,  it  is  quite  unattainable.  The  best 
thing  is  to  seek  for  enjoyment,  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Yet  we  should  do  the  author  an  injustice 
if  we  regarded  him  as  a  mere  sensualist.  From 
gross  indulgence  he  would  have  turned  with  disgust. 
It  was  madness,  and  no  man  who  valued  his  peace  of 
mind  would  be  enticed  by  it  (cf.  his  words  on  '  the 
woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,'  7"^  >.  He  urges 
rather  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life  :  •  Eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  merry  heart ;  .  .  .  Let  thy  garments  always 
be  white  ;  and  let  not  thy  head  lack  ointment. 
Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all 
the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity.'  Life  is  a  bad 
business  at  the  best,  but  it  lies  within  our  power 
to  palliate  its  misery  by  prudence  and  the  due 
enjoyment  of  what  little  pleasure  we  can  get.  And 
we  sliould  be  all  the  more  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  for  pleasure  that  in  the  dreary 
darkness  of  Sheol  no  possibility  of  enjoyment  will 
be  found.  His  motto  is  C'arpe  diem  ;  and  if  in  the 
abstract  it  be  not  a  high  motto,  we  must  remember 
the  misery  of  his  time,  and  the  absence  of  any 
hope  of  improvement  in  this  world  or  immortality 
in  the  next.  If  we  ask  the  cause  of  this  misery, 
and  of  the  general  vanity  of  life  and  uselessness  of 
all  endeavour,  it  lies  in  the  conditions  of  human 
life.  God  has  a  plan  of  the  world,  everything  has 
its  time  and  season.  But  man  cannot  find  out 
what  this  plan  is,  and  hence  rarely  orders  his  life 
in  accordance  with  it.  He  may  think  that  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  will  produce  a  certain 
residt ;  but  it  may  be  quite  dillerent,  so  that  life 
may  seem  niled  by  chance,  not  by  law.  And  he  is 
not  master  of  his  own  fate.  God  has  ordained  this, 
and  he  helplessly  struggles  against  it.  He  is 
caught  in  an  evil  snare  and  cannot  escape.  But 
when  5.  speaks  of  (rod,  we  may  easily  read  more 
into  his  language  than  he  meant.  J',  the  national 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  nowhere  occurs.  K.  is 
certainly  a  theist,  and  the  name  of  God  frequently 
occurs.  But  God  is  withd^a^vn  from  the  life  of  men 
{'  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth,'  5"-).  Go<l 
is  to  be  regarded  with  fear,  and  man  must  be  verj- 
circumspect  in  his  approaches  to  Him  (5'-  *).  Man 
should  be  very  careful  in  his  utterances,  and  especi- 
ally avoid  a  hasty  vow.  If  he  vows  he  should  not 
defer  to  pay,  for  God  '  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools,' 
and  if  provoked  to  anger  may  destroy  the  work  of 
his  hands  (o-"*).  l^.'s  conception  of  God  has  nothing 
attractive  or  winning,  He  is  rather  set  before  us  as 
the  omnipotent  Ruler  who  has  ordained  all  the 
course  of  history,  which  man  vainly  seeks  to  com- 
prehend, and  as  the  austere  Deity  on  whose  favour 
or  forbearance  none  may  venture  to  presume.  Such 
enjoyment  as  may  be  gained  from  life  in  harmony 
with  His  laws  is  legitimate,  hence  the  gratification 
of  appetite  in  a  legitimate  manner  has  His 
approval,  it  is  His  gift  (2^  3»  5^  "  9"  etc.). 
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His  view  of  the  future  is  equally  gloomy,  but  in 
this  he  stands  upon  the  old  ways  of  thought. 
Men  are  beasts.  '  For  tliat  which  befalleth  the 
sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  l^e- 
falleth  thera  :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other  ; 
yea  they  have  all  one  spirit ;  and  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  above  the  beasts  :  for  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all 
turn  to  dust  again '  (3^""^).  On  this  follows  the 
question :  '  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  whether 
it  goeth  upward,  and  the  spiiut  of  tlie  beast  whether 
it  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ? '  (3").  This  has 
been  interpreted  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  say  that 
such  a  distinction  really  existed.  But  in  face  of 
the  plain  statements  just  (Quoted,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  a  view  can  be  maintained.  The  state  of 
the  dead  is  described  in  the  most  cheerless  lan- 

fuage.  '  The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither 
ave  they  any  more  a  reward  ;  for  the  memory  of 
them  is  forgotten.  As  well  their  love  as  their 
hatred  and  envy  is  now  perished  ;  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that 
is  done  under  the  sun  '  (9*-  ^).  '  There  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Sheol, 
whither  thou  goest '  (9'").  '  Let  him  remember 
the  daj^s  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many'  (11*). 
Sometimes  he  speaks  as  though  life  were  worse 
than  death,  and  as  if  it  had  been  best  never  to 
have  been  born  at  all  (42'  ^  7^) ;  sometimes  as  if 
death  were  Avorse  than  life  (9^-  "*),  though  for  the 

frim  reason  that  '  the  living  know  that  they  shall 
ie  ;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything.'  There  is 
no  fundamental  inconsistency ;  both  life  and  death 
were  so  evil,  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them,  and  now  one,  now  the  other,  might  according 
to  his  mood  be  esteemed  the  worse.  It  would  be 
different  if  we  could  assume,  as  some  do,  that  he 
reached  a  higher  point  of  view.      Some  of  the 

?assages  already  discussed  under  the  head  of  the 
ntegrity  of  the  Book  might  be  so  interpreted.  But 
it  seems  quite  decisive  against  this  that  he  ends  liis 
work  with  the  words,  'Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  K., 
all  is  vanity.'  Another  passage  which  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  is  3"  '  Also  He  hath  set  the 
world  [or  eternity]  in  their  heart.'  The  word  tr. 
'  world  '  is  D^ij?,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense  in  later 
Heb.,  but  nowhere  else  in  OT.  It  is  true  that  this 
pleads  for  the  sense  '  eternity '  adopted  by 
Delitzsch,  Wright,  and  others.  And  this  would 
point  to  belief  in  a  future  life  in  the  higher  sense. 
Man  has  the  longing  for  immortality  placed  in  his 
heart  by  God.  But  the  context  speaks  rather  for 
the  other  rendering.  God  has  a  plan  for  the  course 
of  history,  and  has  given  men  their  labour  in  which 
they  toil.  He  has  set  the  world  in  their  heart ;  in 
other  words.  He  has  implanted  in  men  the  instinct 
which  causes  them  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
things  of  the  world. 

8.  Canonicity  of  the  Book.— It  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss 
whether  Ec  is  or  is  not  rightly  included  in  the 
Canon.  But  the  question  of  its  canonicity  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest.  It  is  well  linown  that 
in  the  2nd  cent,  a.d,  there  was  dispute  about  it  in 
the  Jewish  schools.  The  evidence  may  be  con- 
veniently seen  in  Wildeboer's  Oriain  of  Can.  ofOT. 
The  question  which  is  disputed  by  scholars  is 
whether  it  was  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.,  and  whether  the  later  discussions  con- 
cerned the  question  of  its  right  to  retain  tlie 
gosition  it  had  already  attained,  or  whether  it  was 
rst  admitted  into  tlie  Canon  in  consequence  of 
these  discussions.  The  question  hardly  admits  of 
examination  in  our  space,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  us  to  favour  the  latter  view.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  art.  OLD  TESTAMENT  Canon,  and  the 
works  of  Ilyle,  Buhl,  and  Wildeboer,  especially  the 
last. 


LiTXRATURB. — The  C(mm.  of  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Ginsbiirsj,  Graetz, 
Delitzsch,  Tyler,  Nowack,  I'luraptre,  C.  H.  H.  \N  ri(,'ht.  The 
Introdtustiont  to  OT  by  Kueiien,  Driver,  Cornill,  Wildeboer ; 
A.  B.  Davidson  in  Book  by  Book ;  W.  T.  Duvison,  H't*.  Lit.  of 
OT ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Sol.  ;  Kenan,  L'eceUniante  trad,  da  Vhib. 
etc.  ;  Bickell,  Der  Prediger  iiber  d.  Wert  d.  Dameim  (lbS4),  and 
Koheleth  Untergueh.  xiber  d.  Wert  d.  Daseins  (188«)  ;  Dillon, 
Sceptic*  of  OT  ;  C.  Taylor,  Dirge  of  Koh.  in  Ec.  12  ;  Salmond, 
Chritt.  Doet.  of  Immortality,  105  ff.,  207  ff.  ;  and  the  literature 
in  Strong,  Student's  Comm.  pp.  31-38.  A.  S.  PEAJCE. 

ECCLESIASTICUS.— See  SlRACH. 

ECLIPSE.— See  Astronomy  and  Astrology. 

ED. — In  the  Hebrew  (and  also  in  the  Greek) 
text  of  Jos  22**  the  name  given  by  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  to  the  altar  erected  by  them  on  the  east 
bank  *  of  the  Jordan  has  dropped  out.  Our  English 
translators  have  filled  the  gap  by  inserting  £d  as 
the  name  of  the  altar  in  question.  For  this  they 
have  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS  (see  de  Bossi, 
Varia:  Lectiones  Vet.  Test. ,  in  loc. ). 

The  Syriac  (Peshitta)  reads  Nnnni-T  unaiD  'altar 
of  witness.'  The  suggestion  of  Dillmann  in  his 
commentary.  Die  Biichcr  Num.  Dent.  u.  Josua 
(1886),  that  the  original  text  had  iiihi  Gal'ed  (as 
Gn  31*^,  EV  Galeed),  '  Mound  of  witness,'  has  been 
very  favourably  received  (Oettli,Kautzsch,  Bennett. 
See  footnote).  This  name  was  probably  dropped  by 
some  later  copyist  or  editor  wlio  detected  therein 
a  possible  inconsistency  with  the  earlier  narrative 
in  Gn  31.  The  MT  in  its  present  form  can  only 
mean  that  tlie  name  of  the  altar  was  the  whole 
sentence  :  It-is-a-witness-between-us-that-J"-i8- 
God  !  A.  R,  S,  Kennedy. 

EDDINUS  ('ESSetyoCj  B,  'ESSu'oOj  A),  one  of  the 
'holy  singers'  at  Josiah's  passover,  1  Es  I".  In 
the  parallel  passage  2  Ch  35'*  the  corresponding 
name  is  Jeduthun,  which  is  read  also,  contrary 
to  MS  authority,  by  AV  in  1  Es.  The  text  of 
the  latter  is  probably  corrupt.  'Ebduvov%  may  have 
arisen  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  Gr. 
equivalents  (perhaps  'ESudovv)  of  the  name  Jedu- 
thun, but  a  more  difficult  question  is  tlie  sub- 
stitution in  the  same  verse  ot  Zacharias  (wh.  see) 
for  Heman.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EDEN  (py). — A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiali 
(2  Ch  2912  311'). 

EDEN  (Hj;).- 1.  'The  children  of  E.  which  are 
(not  were  as'  in  EV)  in  Telassar'  are  enumerated 
in  2K  1912  (  =  Is  37^-)  amongst  the  peoples  con- 
quered by  Sennacherib's  predecessors.  Telassar, 
if  Schracler  is  right  in  identifying  it  with  Til- 
ASurri  of  the  inscriptions,  lay  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  must  have  been  the  district  to  which 
the  conquered  had  been  deported,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  introduced  by  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
From  their  being  mentioned  along  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Itezeph,  Ave  naturally  seek  for  the 
original  home  of  the  Benfi-Eden  in  Mesopotamia. 
They  are  doubtless  the  Bit-'Adini  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, an  Aramaean  principality  in  the  far  west 
of  Mesopotamia,  some  200  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Damascus,  which  we  know  to  have  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  As3ur-na?ir-pal,  and  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Shalmaneser  li.,  B.C.  856 
(see  AS.SYRIA,  pp.  183^  184'').  In  Ezk  27^  Eden 
is  mentioned  amongst  the  traders  with  Tvre.  The 
name  here  also  occurs  in  connexion  witli  Haran, 
and  is  therefore  probably  Bit-'Adini,  although  the 

*  Tliis  location  is  required  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative. 
The  west  bank  is  suggested  by  v.io  in  its  present  fonn,  and 
inaintoined  also  by  )tV  in  v.fi,  by  a  translation  of  doubtful 
admissibility,  '  in  the  forefront  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  iheiiidt 
that  peHaiiuith  to  the  children  of  Israel.'  See  further  tlie 
Comm.  in  loc.,  and  Bennett's  edition  of  Joshua  in  Haupt's 
polychrome  OT. 
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conjecture  of  Margoliouth  (see  Arabia,  p.  ISl"*), 
that  it  may  be  the  modem  Aden  in  S.  Axabia,  is 
not  without  plausibility. 

LiTERATCRK.— Schrader,  KAT^,  S27 ;  Delitisch  on  Is  37^; 
David^n  on  Ezk  2T^ ;  Frd.  DeUtzsch,  Paradiet,  4,  98, 184. 

2.  '  The  house  of  Eden '  (AVm  and  RVm  Beth- 
eden)  is  mentioned  in  Am  1*.  The  context  has  led 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  '  some  royal  paradise  in  that  region 
which  is  still  the  Paradise  of  the  Arab  world' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Proph.  125).  Ewald  (Pro- 
phets, i.  159,  Eng.  tr.)  identifies  it  yni\\  the  Para- 
dise of  Strabo,  xvi.  2-19;  and  Farrar  (Minor 
Prophets,  53)  thinks  it  may  be  Beit  el  -janne 
'  House  of  Paradise '  (see,  however,  Driver's  note 
on  Am  1'),  about  eight  miles  from  Damascus, 
referring  in  support  of  this  view  to  Porter  (Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  i.  313).  Driver  considers  the 
most  probable  identifications  to  be  (1)  the  modem 
Ehrlen,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Baalbek;  or  (2)  Bit- 
'Adini,  described  above.  Wellhausen  (Kl.  Proph. 
68)  considers  it  improbable  that  Beth-eden  is  to  be 
sought  near  Damascus,  and  is  sceptical  also  about 
identifying  Aven  of  the  same  passage  with  Baalbek. 
(See,  further,  G.  Hoffmann  in  ZA  W,  1883,  p.  97 ; 
Schrader.  KA  T-  p.  442 ;  and  esp.  Driver,  Joel  and 
Amos,  132  f.,  228  f.)  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EDEN  (ns,'E5eM)  — We  read  that '  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  eastward,  and  there  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed '  (Gn  2*).  '  And  a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads ' 
(v.^**).  Two  of  these  were  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; 
a  third  was  the  Pison,  which  compassed  the  land  of 
Havilah  ;  the  fourth  being  the  Gihon,  which  com- 
passed Cush.  After  Adam  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Paradise,  his  firstborn,  Cain,  'dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,'  and  there  built 
the  city  of  Enoch  (Gn  4^«.). 

Eden  means  '  delight '  in  Hebrew,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  garden  has  been  assigned  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  the  North  Pole  and 
Australia  have  found  advocates.  Josephus  (Ant. 
I.  i.  3),  the  Book  of  Enoch  (xxxiL),  and  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  place  it  in  the  extreme  north-east, 
towards  the  Alt-ai  mountains  of  Mongolia.  San- 
son, Reland,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  Keil,  and  von  Raumer 
locate  it  in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tims  and  Euphrates,  the  Araxes  and  the  Phasis. 
C^^'in,  Bochart,  Huet,  Rask,  and  the  modem 
Assyriologists  assign  it  to  Chaldaja.  Le  Clercq 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  be- 
tween the  Chrysorrhoas  and  the  Orontes;  while 
Heidegger  seeks  for  it  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  Hardouin  and  Halevv  in  southern 
Arabia.  Renan  identifies  Eden  with  T^dySna, '  the 
garden,'  near  Kashmir;  Bertheau,  Lassen,  Obry, 
Spiet^el,  and  Lenormant,  with  the  Meru  of  the 
Hindu  Puranas,  and  the  Airyana-Vagja  and  Hara- 
Berezaiti  of  the  Zoroastrian  Vendiddd  and  Avesta. 
Meru  seems  primarily  to  have  denoted  the  moun- 
tains above  the  Pamir,  Airyana-VaSja  being  the 
country  between  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  and  HarS  -  Berezaiti  the  Belur  -  dagh. 
Ezk  28^*  is  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  theory 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  on  a  mountain,  though 
the  text  may  be  differently  explained. 

The  rivers  Pison  and  Gihon  have  been  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  a  similar  variety  of  identifications.  JosephiLs, 
Cusebius,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  make 
the  Pison  the  Ganges,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  identi- 
fies it  with  the  Indus,  while  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, Sa  adya  and  Rashi,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans, 
declare  it  to" be  the  Nile.  The  Nile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  identified  -ftith  the  Gihon  by  Josephus 
(Ant.    I.   i.    3),    most    of    the    Fathers,    Kalisch, 


Gesenius,  Lengerke,  and  Bertheau,  as  well  as  in 
Sir  24=*.  The  Sept.  also,  in  Jer  2",  substitutes 
Gihon  (T-qiliv)  for  bihor,  the  Nile.  Cosmas  makes 
Gihon  the  Ganges ;  the  Samaritan  version  calls  it 
the  Askdph,  which  seems  to  be  the  Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan  Avriters  identified  the  Gilion  and 
Pison  with  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  whence  their 
modem  names  of  Jihftn  and  Sihfin,  which  were 
transferred  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  to  the  Pyramus 
and  Sarus  in  Cilicia.  St.  Martin  identifies  the 
Pison  with  the  waterless  Wady  er-Ruma  in  Arabia. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  have,  however,  cleared 
up  the  geography  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
Sumerian  name  of  the  '  plain '  of  Babylonia  was 
Edin,  Mhich  was  adopted  by  the  Semites  under 
the  form  of  Edinu.  Its  A^syr.  equivalent  was 
Zeru,  corresponding  to  the  Arab.  Zor,  the  name  still 
applied  to  the  '  depression '  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  These  rivers  formerly  flowed  immedi- 
ately into  the  Persian  Gulf,  though,  owing  to  the 
silt  annually  deposited  by  them,  theirancient  mouths 
are  now  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  The  seaport  of  primitive  Chaldiea  was  Eridu, 
'  the  good  city,'  now  Abu-Shahrein,  which  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  garden,  '  a  holy  place,'  wherein 
grew  the  sacred  palm-tree — the  tree  of  life — whose 
roots  of  bright  lapis  lazuli  were  planted  in  the  cos- 
mic abyss,  whose  position  marked  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  whose  foliage  was  the  couch  of  the 
goddess  Bahu,  while  the  god  Tammuz  dwelt  in 
the  shrine  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches,  within 
which  no  mortal  had  ever  entered.  An  oracle  was 
attached  to  '  the  holy  tree  of  Eridu,'  and  Eri-Aku 
(Arioch)  calls  himself  its  'executor.'  This  tree 
of  life  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Assysrr. 
sculptures,  where  it  is  depicted  Avith  two  guardian 
spirits  or  cherubs,  kneelmg  or  standing  on  either 
side  of  it.  They  are  winged,  with  the  heads 
sometimes  of  eagles,  sometimes  of  men.  Lenor- 
mant states  that  on  an  Assyrian  talisman  in  the 
collection  of  M.  de  Clercq  he  foimd  the  word 
Kirubu  in  place  of  the  ordinary  sedu  or  '  protecting 
genius'  (Les  Origines  de  VHistoire,  i.  p.  118).  The 
flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  sword  of  ^lerodach  '  ^^'ith  fifty  heads,' '  whose 
light  gleams  forth  like  the  day ' ;  and  Sumerian 
texts  speak  of  '  the  ^^-icked  serpent,'  '  the  serpent 
of  darkness.'    See  further,  art.  Cherubim. 

The  statement  of  Genesis,  that  the  river  which 
went  out  of  Eden  was  parted  into  four  heads,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
held  to  be  a  river  by  the  Babylonians,  and  M-as 
accordingly  called  by  them  nar  marratum,  'the 
bitter  river. '  In  the  second  millennium  B.  C. ,  not  only 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  other  rivers  besides 
flowed  into  it ;  but  the  tide,  which  carried  the  salt 
water  a  long  way  up  their  channels,  made  it  possible 
to  speak  of  their  mouths  as  'heads,'  The  Tigris 
was  called  Idigla  and  Idima,  'the  encircling,'  in 
Sumerian,  and  id  signified  'a  river.'  The  Pison 
and  Gihon  were  identified  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou 
with  the  Uknu  and  Surappu,  which  Tiglath- 
pileser  lll.  couples  with  the  Tigris  in  southern 
Babylonia  (Bejjort  of  Fortieth  Meeting  of  British 
Assoc,  p.  173).  Subsequently  he  held  the  Pison  to 
be  the  Arakhtu  or  canal  on  which  Babylon  was 
built;  and  the  Gihon  the  modem  Jiikha,  which 
flows  westward  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Abu- 
Shahrein.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  also  identifies  the 
Gihon  with  the  Arakhtu,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  Shatt-en-Nil  of  to-day ;  but  the  Pison  with  the 
Pallukat,  the  Pallacopas  of  classical  geography. 

The  names  of  the  two  rivers  are,  nowever,  still 
unidentified  in  the  inscriptions.  But  the  land  of 
Havilah  encompassed  by  the  Pison  was  the  '  sandy ' 
region  of  northern  Arabia,  which  extended  west- 
ward  towards    the    frontier   of    Egypt   (Gn  25'''. 
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1  S  15').  The  'bdellium '  that  came  from  it  may 
be  the  budilkhati  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  is  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  vegetable; 
the  'onyx -stone'  or  shoham  is  the  Assyr.  sdmtu, 
which  we  are  told  was  brou;^ht  from  the  desert 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Efi:\'pt. 

The  Gihon  ia  perhaps  the  Kerkha,  which  rises 
oast  of  the  Tigris  among  the  mountains  of  Luristan, 
formerly  inhsu)ited  by  the  Kossajans,  called  Kassi 
in  the  cuneiform  texts.  The  whole  of  Susiana  was 
termed  Kissia  or  Kyssia  by  the  classical  writers, 
and  its  two  cliicf  rivers  were  the  Eulteus  or  Choaspes, 
the  modern  Kerkha,  and  the  Pasi-tigris,  the  modern 
Kardn.  In  a  cuneiform  text  the  Ulai  or  Eulasus 
is  described  as  entering  'the  sea.'  The  land  of 
Nod  or  the  '  Nomads,'  to  the  east  of  Edom,  would 
correspond  witii  the  country  of  the  nomad  Sute  and 
Manda  in  tlie  Babylonian  inscriptions. 

Pinches  has  found  the  name  of  Pard6su  or  '  Para- 
dise '  as  that  of  a  country,  apparently  mythological, 
in  some  Babylonian  cuneiform  tablets  (PSBA, 
Dec.  1896).  It  is  coupled  Avith  the  '  land  of  Bit- 
Napsanu,'  and  in  one  passage,  by  a  punning  ety- 
mology, is  derived  from  the  name  of  '  the  god  Esu.' 

LiTERATCUE.— Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  da^i  Pnradies  t  {\&%\) ; 
Sayce,  UCM  95  ff.;  Hommel,  Ano.  Heb.  Tradition,  p.  314. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
EDER  (Til!).— 1.  Gn352i  'And  Israel  journeyed, 
and  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Eder'  (AV 
Edar).  'Eder  means  '  a  flock ' ;  and  the  phrase 
Migdal-edep  ('flock-tower,'  cf.  Mic  4*)  would  have 
been  the  appellation  given  to  a  tower  occupied  by 
shepherds  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks  against 
robbers  (cf.  2  K  18«,  2  Ch  26'").  The  tower  here 
mentioned  lay  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
cf.  vv.i®-^).  Jerome  mentions  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  this  Eder  was  the  site  of  the  temple,  '  hunc 
locum  Hebrsei  esse  volunt,  ubi  postea  templura 
isdificatum  est:  et  turrim  Ader,  turrim  gregis 
significare,  hoc  est,  congregationis  et  coetus :  quod 
et  Michaeas  Propheta  testatur,  dicens  ;  Et  tu  turris 
gregis  nebulosa,  fllia  Sion.'  Jerome  himself,  how- 
ever, prefers  to  think  that  it  was  the  spot  on  which 
the  shepherds  received  the  angels'  message,  '  pasto- 
rum  juxta  Betbleem  locus  est,  ubi  vel  Angelorum 
rex  in  ortu  Domini  cecinit'  [Qucest.  in  Gen.).  The 
tradition  that  the  locality  was  near  Jerusalem 
probably  accounts  for  the  verse  (^^)  appearing  in 
the  LXX  before  v.i".  This  transposition  would 
favour  any  identification  which  placed  '  Migdal- 
Eder'  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem.  The  LXX 
transliterates  nny  as  TdSep.  2.  Jos  IS^i.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  '  in  the  south,'  close 
to  the  Edomite  frontier.  For  Eder,  the  LXX  (B) 
gives  'Apa ;  and  (A)  'Edpal.  Conder  (PEF  Mem. 
iii.  236)  identifies  with  Kb.  el-'Adftr,  5  miles  S.  of 
Gaza.  3.  1  Ch  23^3  24»».  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  days  of  David,  of  the  house  of 
Merari,  and  the  son  of  Mulii.  For  Eder  we  find 
in  the  LXX  (B)  of  1  Ch  23'^  MSad,  and  of  1  Ch  24»> 
'H\(£,  where  (A)  has'ESep  in  both  instances.  4.  A 
Benjamite,  1  Ch  8"  {AV  Ader),  where  LXX  (B) 
gives "fiSiyS  and  (A.y^5ep.  H.  E.  Rvle. 

EDIFICATION,  EDIFY,  EDIFYING.  —  These 
words  are  always  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  of  Imild- 
ing  up  spirituallij,  either  (a)  the  Church,  or  (b)  the 
individual  Christian. 

The  Or.  vb.  «iKti»u.it>  and  siibst.  olxtiouri  are  used  in  NT,  as  in 
class.  Greek  and  in  the  LXX,  in  the  lit.  sense  of  building'— a 
house  (Ac  T'JT),  tombs  (Mt  232a),  etc.  But  our  Lord  having 
employed  the  figure  of  building  His  Church,  which  is  expressed 
in  St.  Matthew^s  report  (Mt  16i8)  by  the  verb  clxeiouiai,  the 
metaphor  was  taken  un,  and  gradually  both  verb  and  subst. 
were  used  with  more  and  more  freedom  in  this  spiritual  sense, 
esp.  by  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  metaphor  may  almost  be  said 
to  belong.  The  Vulg.  renders  o'l-KiihitijWn  by"  (Vilijicarc,  and 
aixtiofzii  by  ordificatio ;  and  Wyclif,  and  all  VSS  following, 
render  nidifieare  by  'edify,'  cedifieatio  bv  'edification,'  or 
'edifying.'    See  ^cc«  ZTowo,  ch.  xviii. 


The  word  'edification'  seems  to  have  been  introduce<l  into 
Eng.  direct  from  the  Lat.  mlijkatio,  but  'edify'  more  probably 
through  the  Vr.  idifier.  They  were  used  early,  and  probably 
first  of  all  in  a  literal  sense.  Tliua  Paston,  Lett.  (1402),  '  .\  plase 
late  be  the  said  .Sir  John  edified  at  Caster ' ;  Thomas,  //iV<.  Jtal. 
(1549),  'About  700  yeres  after  the  edification  of  Home.'  The 
spiritual  sense  was  due  perhaps  entirely  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
Vulg.,  which  sometimes  was  the  cause  of  the  litoral  use,  as 
Wyclif's  tr.  of  Gn  f^  'and  the  Lord  God  edified  the  rib,  the 
whiche  he  toke  of  Adam,  into  a  woman,' after  Vulg.  'ajdificavit.' 
Trench  (Eivj.  Pant  and  I'res.  p.  161)  states  that  the  mod.  use 
of  'edify '  and  'c<lification'  began  with  the  Puritans  ;  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  by  them  the  words  were  first  used  freely  and 
extensively  in  the  spiritual  sense,  whence  Oldham's  complaint — 
'  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry. 
Which  docs  not,  as  they  call  it,  edify.' 

J.  Hastings. 

EDNA  ('Edva  =  ni-)]i  'delight,'  but  Fagius  nj-iy,) 
was  wife  of  Raguel  of  Ecbatana,  and  mother  of 
Sarah,  who  became  wife  of  Tobias.  She  gave 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Tobias  and  his  attendant 
Raj)hael  in  disgui.se,  and  questioned  them  as  to 
their  kindred  (To  7^),  weepmg  over  the  recital  of 
Tobit's  adversities  (7"*).  Slie  prepared  once  more 
the  ill-fated  bridal  chamber  (7^*),  and  led  Sarah 
thither.  Her  maternal  blessing  (orn.  in  Vulg.)  was 
given  on  the  departure  of  the  bridal  pair  (10'-) ;  and 
(B  only)  .she  received  the  blessing  of  Tobias  in 
return  (11').     Vulg.  and  Itala  call  her  Anna. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

EDOM,  EDOMITES  {c:ii<,'ESw/j.,  Id  innaa).— Edom, 
the  'lied'  Land,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of 
its  sandstone  clifl's,  embraced  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Seir  on  either  side  of  the  "Arabah,  or  depression 
which  runs  southward  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  name  coiTesponds 
with  that  of  Deser  or  '  Red,'  applied  by  the 
E";yptians  to  the  desert  to  the  east  of  their  country 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Shasu  or  Bedawin,  and 
included  Mount  Seir.  In  the  time  of  the  1'welfth 
Dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Sinuhit, 
the  country  in  which  Edom  was  situated  went  by 
the  name  of  Tonu  (or  Tennu),  the  portion  to  the 
north-east  of  it  being  called  ^Cadftma,  the  Kedem 
of  the  OT,  whence  the  Kadmonites  of  Gn 
15^^  (see  also  1  K  4^).  Sinuhit  received  in  it 
the  district  of  Aia.  In  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  (The  Tel  el-Amarna  Tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  64)  the  city  of  Udumu  or  Edom  is 
mentioned  as  hostile  to  the  Egyptian  king,  and  as 
being  in  a  foreign  land,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Aduri  (Addar),  Magdalim  (Migdol),  and  Khini-a- 
nabi  (En-ha(n)-nabi).  Udumu  is  sometimes  called 
a  'city  'in  the  later  Assyr.  inscriptions,  though  it 
is  also  spoken  of  in  them  as  a  '  country.'  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  tiie  country  took  its  name 
from  its  capital.  In  the  Leyden  PapjTus  (i.  343,  7) 
the  wife  of  the  Semitic  fire-god  Reslipu  is  said  to 
be  '  Edom '  (Etum),  and  at  Karnak  both  Ainenoi)liis 
II.  and  Thothmes  III.  mention  the  city  of  Slieinesh- 
Edom  (Shemshu-Edum),  which  is  coupled  with 
Anukhertu,  the  Anaharath  in  Issachar  of  Jos 
19'^.  Retlipana,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  may  be  a  derivative  from  Reshpii  (cf. 
Job  5^,  where  '  sparks '  are  called  '  the  sons  of 
Rcsheph').  The  name  Obed-edom,  'servant  of 
Edom,'  occurs  in  the  OT  (2  S  6'").  Edom,  there- 
fore, was  probably  (but  not  certainly  [see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  205])  the  name  of  a  deity ;  and  since 
both  Udum  and  Etum  correspond  to  the  same 
Hebrew  word,  it  would  seem  tliat  the  local  and 
divine  names  were  connected  with  one  anotiier. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were 
Horites  (wliicli  see),  who  were  '  destroyed '  by  the 
children  of  Esau  (Dt  2~).  The  genealogies  in 
Gn  36,  however,  show  that  the  destruction  was  not 
complete,  and  that  the  two  races  intermarried. 
Esau  himself  married  a  descendant  of  'Seir  the 
Horite '  (36"^,  where  36'^-  -'  siiow  that  we  miist  read 
'  Horite '  for  '  Hivite ').  ^yhen  the  campaign  of 
Chodorlaomer  and  his  Babylonian  allies  took  place 
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the  Horit«s  had  not  yet  been  dispossessed  (Gn  14'). 
The  Horites  were  governed  by  'attiiphim  or '  dukes,' 
and  both  tlie  office  and  name  were  handea  on  to  their 
Edouiite  successors  (Gn  36*''  **■*).  As  the '  'alluph  im 
of  Edom '  are  alone  referred  to  in  the  song  of  Moses 
(Ex  15)  after  the  overtlirow  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  may  nerhajps  infer  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  a  Kinj'  had  not  been  established  in  Edom ; 
at  any  rate  the  reference  is  an  indication  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  Before 
the  Israelites  had  quitted  the  desert,  however,  there 
was  a  king  in  Edom.  Moses  sent  messengers  from 
Kadesh-barnea  to  the  king  of  Edom  asking  him  to 
permit  Ids  '  brother  Israel '  to  pass  through  his 
territories,  promising  that  they  would  march  along 
the  highway  and  do  no  injury  to  the  country.  But 
the  Edomites  refused  permission,  and  came  out 
with  an  anuy,  so  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged 
to  '  compass  the  land  of  Edom '  (Nu  20^*-^  21*). 

The  kings  of  Edom  who  reigned  '  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel'  are 
enumerated  in  Gn  SG^i-^.  The  first,  Bela  the  son 
of  Beor,  seems  to  be  identical  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor,  the  seer  of  Pethor.  If  so,  this  would 
account  for  his  having  been  slain  in  the  war  with 
the  Midianites  (Nu  31").  *  Kehoboth  by  the  river,' 
from  which  Sliaul  came  (Gn  36*^),  must  have 
stood  on  the  Euphrates,  as  that  is  'the  river'  of 
the  OT ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  the  Rehoboth 
or  '  Suburbs '  of  Nineveh  (Assyr.  Ribit),  which  were 
on  the  Tigris.  The  list  of  Edomite  kings  must 
liave  been  extracted  from  the  royal  annals,  and,  as 
it  breaks  off  in  the  reign  of*  Hadar  (Gn  as^) 
(or  Hadad,  1  Ch  I*'),  may  have  been  composed 
at  that  time.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  monarchy 
was  elective,  not  hereditary. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  ordered  not  to 
*  contend '  with  their  *  brethren  the  children  of  Esau, 
wluch  dwell  in  Seir,'  for  God  had  '  given  Mount 
Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession ' ;  and  accordingly 
they  turned  eastward  after  passing  the  Edomite 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion^eber  (now  'Akabah  and 
Ivala'at  el-'Akabah),  at  tie  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  and  made  their  way  to  iloab  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Mount  Seir  (Dt  2*"^).  Similarly, 
the  Edomite,  like  the  Egyptian,  was  allowed  to 
'  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  the 
third  generation'  (Dt  23^-®),  in  contrast  to  the 
Ammonite  and  Moabite,  who  could  not  do  so  till 
the  tenth  generation. 

Kamses  in.  of  the  Twentieth  Egyptian  Dynasty, 
after  defeating  the  northern  hordes  who  had 
attacked  Egypt,  and  overrunning  the  south  of 
Palestine,  '  smote  the  people  of  Seir  who  belong  to 
the  Shasu  (Bedawin),  and  plundered  their  tents.' 
Among  the  pictures  of  his  prisoners  at  Medinet 
Habu  is  that  of  the  Edomite  'chief,'  who,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  not  called  'king.'  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  was  the  only  campaign  ever  undertaken 
by  a  Pharaoh  against  Mount  Seir.  Its  date  was 
aI)out  B.C.  1230-1200,  some  thirty  years  after  the 
Exodus,  so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edom  at  the  time  (cf.  Nu  21"). 

Edomite  tribes  settled  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  even  Othniel  the  brother  of  Caleb,  and  the 
first  judge,  was  a  Kenizzite  (Nu  32^2^  jQg  1517^ 
Gn  36"- 1^).  Saul  warred  with  Edom  (1S14«); 
and  Da^id  conquered  the  country,  putting  garrisons 
throughout  it,  and  occupying  its  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  (2  S  8^  ^*,  wliere  we  must  read  '  Edom ' 
for  'Aram,'  AV  '  Syrians').  It  was  in  these  ports 
that  Solomon  >\ith'  the  help  of  the  Tynans  con- 
structed the  merchant  vessels  which '  traded  to 
Opliir  for  gold  (1  K  ^'^).  Throughout  his  reiCT, 
however,  Edom  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  under 
Hadad,  'of  the  king's  seed,'  who  had  escaped  to 
Midian  when  Joab  was  for  six  months  cutting  '  off 
every  male  in  Edom '  after  David's  conquest  of  the 


country.  From  Midian  he  and  his  companions 
went  to  Paran,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Egypt,  where  the  Pharaoh  gave  him  his  sister-in- 
law  as  a  wife,  and  his  son  Genubath  was  brought 
up  as  an  Egyptian  prince.  But  on  the  death  of 
David  and  Joao,  Hadad  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Edom,  and  became  'an  adversary  unto  Solomon' 
(1  K  11""^).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  making  himself  independent,  however,  as  we 
find  Edom  still  subject  to  Judah  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.  Jehoshaphat  still  held  Ezion- 
geber,  where  he  built  ships  to  trade  to  Ophir ;  and 
It  is  stated  that  '  there  was  then  no  king  m  Edom  : 
a  deputy  was  king'  (1  K  22*''),  This  means  that 
there  was  no  independent  king  there,  since,  in  the 
war  against  Moab,  when  Edom  had  to  follow  its 
suzeram,  its  ruler  is  called  '  king '  (2  K  3*-  "•  ^  "). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  successor, 
Edom  revolted, '  and  made  a  king  over  themselves.* 
The  revolt  spread  to  the  south  of  Judah,  where 
Libnali  was  the  centre  of  disaffection ;  and  though 
Jehoram  defeated  the  Edomites  at  Zair,  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  (2  K  8*"*). 
About  fifty  years  later  Amaziah  invaded  Edom, 
slaying  10,000  of  the  enemy  in  the  Valley  of  Salt, 
and  taking  Sela  (or  Petra),  which  he  named 
Joktheel  (2  K  14^).  Edom  seems  to  have  been 
crushed  by  this  defeat,  as  Amaziah's  successor, 
Uzziah,  'restored'  Elath  to  Judah,  and  rebuilt  it 
(2  K  14^).  It  remained  in  Jewish  hands  till  it  was 
captured  by  Rezin  of  Damascus,  who  colonized  it 
with  SyriMis  *  (2  K  16*).  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  when  '  the  Edomites  had  come  and  smitten 
Judah,  and  carried  away  captives '  (2  Ch  28"). 
Rezin,  however,  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  732  by  Tiglath-pileser  riL  of  Assyria,  wiio 
thereupon  held  a  court  at  Damascus,  where  he 
received  the  homage  and  tribute  of  numerous 
princes,  among  them  being  'Jehoahaz  (Ahaz)  of 
the  land  of  the  Jews,'  and  '  Kaus-malaka  (Kaus- 
melech)  of  the  land  of  the  Edomites.'  Sclirader 
has  pointed  out  that  Kaus  is  the  name  of  a  god 
which  appears  as  Kos  in  Greek  inscriptions,  with 
which  Hal^vy  compares  the  name  01  the  early 
Arab,  deity  Kais  (Heb.  Kish,  Kishon).  In  B.C. 
711,  Edom  joined  the  league  against  Sargon  along 
with  Judah,  Philistia,  Moab,  Egypt,  and  ^terodach- 
baladan  of  Babylon;  but  Ashdod,  the  Syrian 
centre  of  the  league,  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  Edom,  like  Moab  and  Judah,  paid  tribute  to  the 
conqueror.  Edom  again  joined  the  revolt  against 
Assyria  in  B,c.  701,  of  which  Hezekiah  was  the 
head  ;  but  when  Sennacherib  marched  into  Pales- 
tine, A-rammu  of  Edom  submitted  like  the  kings  of 
Moab  and  Ammon.  Esar-haddon  caused  Kaus- 
gabri,  '  king  of  the  city  of  Edom,'  together  with  the 
other  vas.sal  kings  of  the  west,  including  Manasseh 
of  '  the  city  of  Judah '  and  the  king  of  '  the  city  of 
Moab,'  to  convey  to  Nineveh  timber  from  Lebanon 
and  various  stones  for  the  construction  of  his 
palace.  When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by 
rfebuchadrezzar,  the  Edomites  took  part  with  the 
enemy,  and  rejoiced  over  the  calamities  of  Judah, — 
conduct  wiiich  aroused  bitter  feelings  against  tliem 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (La  ^^•^,  Ezk  353"", 
Obio-i«).  These  feelings  were  not  diminished  by 
their  occupation  of  southern  Judah,  with  Hebron 
as  their  capital,  and  their  attacks  upon  the  Jews 
during  the  Maccaba-an  war.  Judas  Maccaba?us, 
however,  drove  them  from  the  south  of  Judah  (B.C. 
164) ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  in  B.C.  109,  conquered 
their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  adopt 
Judaism.  Mount  Seir,  as  far  north  as  Petra,  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabataeans, 
who  spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect.     Hjrcanus  u. ,  the 

*  So  the  Kethibh  i:*Ci~J«.  The  Kert,  however,  reads  C*cra» 
(EdcHnites) ;  and  this,  which  has  the  support  of  the  LXX 
'12<v.u«i«<,  is  ad<^>tad  by  Siegfried-Stade  atid  tktf.  Heb.  Lexicon. 
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frandson  of  John  HjTcanus,  on  being  driven  out  of 
erusalem,  was  induced  by  the  Iduiuivan  Antipater 
to  seek  the  help  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  I'etra. 
Pompev,  however,  intervened,  and  after  sacking 
Jerusalem,  matle  Hyrcanua  high  priest  (B.C.  63), 
while  Antipater  was  subsequently  (B.C.  47) 
appointed  by  Julius  Ccesar  i)rocurator  of  Juda;a, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  on  account  of  his  services 
against  Pompey.     His  son  was  Herod  the  Great. 

Edomite  proper  names  show  that  the  language 
of  Edom  was  practically  identical  with  Hebrew. 
Of  Edomite  deities  we  know  only  the  names  of 
Hadad  (also  Dad),  ^^aus,  Koz6,  Edom,  and  A.  The 
name  of  Esau's  son  Jeush  (Gn  36'),  however,  corre- 
sponds phonetically  with  that  of  Yaghfith,  a  pre- 
Moliammedan  deity  of  Arabia. 

LiTiSRATURE. — BsBthgen,  Beitrdge  zur  semitiscTien  Religiong- 
getchichte,  10  ff. ;  Reland,  Pal.ZSOft.  ;  Robinson,  BliP  ii.  117  ff., 
168  «f. ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  183  ff. ;  Palmer,  BeseH  of  the  Exodus, 
429 ff.;  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  85 ff.;  Trumbull,  Eadesh-Bamea; 
Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  263  f. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

EDOS  (B  'H56s,  A'H5a/y,  AV  Edes),  1  Es  ^= 
IDDO,  Ezr  10^3. 

EDREI  ('VPH,  'Edpdeiv,  Edrai). — 1.  Edrei  was  a 
city  of  Bashan  (now  the  Haurun,  eastward  of  Lake 
Tiberias),  where  the  Amorite  king  Og  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Nu  21^^,  Dt  3^  Jos 
13^*).  It  was  then  given  to  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (Jos  13^^,  see  Jg  5"),  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  being  known  as  Gilead  (Nu 
3239)  The  Amorites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
in  possession  of  it,  as  one  of  tlie  letters  of  Tel  el- 
Aniama,  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Exodus,  is  from  Artama-Samas,*  the  governor  of 
Ziri-Basana,  'the  field  of  Bashan.'  Edrei  is  the 
Adraha  of  classical  geography,  and  in  Christian 
times  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  modem  Der'iit  or  Der'a,  Avhere 
there  is  a  large  reservoir,  as  well  as  an  aqueduct 
and  mausoleum.  About  10  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
is  Tell  'Ashtera,  the  supposed  site  of  Ashtaroth, 
which  is  associated  with  Edrei,  and  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  was  inhabited  by  tlie  Rephaim  (Gn  14'). 
In  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (B.  M.  43.  10) 
it  is  called  Astartu,  and  the  writer  of  the  despatch 
accuses  a  certain  Biridasyi  of  taking  the  chariots 
out  of  it  and  giving  them  to  the  Bedawin.  The 
neighbouring  citj  or  Buzruna  (Bostra)  was  at  the 
time  under  a  king  of  its  own.  W.  Max  Miiller 
identifies  the  city  of  AutarA  in  the  Karnak  List  of 
Thothmes  ill.  (Uo.  91)  with  Edrei.  Philologically 
the  names  would  correspond,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  impossible,  as  Autarft  is  enumerated  among 
the  towns  of  southern  Palestine.  Astartu  or 
Ashtaroth  is  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  list  (No.  28). 

2.  Eduei  is  mentioned  in  Jos  19^^  between 
Kadesh  and  En-hazor,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
The  site  of  it  is  unknoAvn. 

Literature. — Tomkins  in  Records  of  the  Past,  New  Serie.s,  v. 
p.  43 ff.;  Wetzstein,  Jteisehericht  iib.  Hauran,  etc.,  47,  77, 
123  ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  93  ff. ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  201 ; 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  121-147  ;  Dillmann  on  Nu  2133 
and  Dt  31" ;  DrlAcr  on  Dt  I'*  31  310,  and  his  art.  Ashtaroth  in 
present  vol. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  628n.,  576. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
EDUCATION.— Every  student  of  the  history  of 
education  will  endorse  the  judgment  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scholar  (Prol.  to  Sirach),  that  Israel  must 
needs  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  (iraiSda,  Kal  (ro<f>la), 
since  the  canonical  Books  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Proverbs,  the  deutero-canonical  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
ben-Sira,  and  the  Mishna  treatise  commonly  called 
the  Sayings  oft  fie  Fathers  (n'n^  'p-j5  PirkS  Ab6th), 
provide  a  catena  of  pedagogic  principles  without  a 
parallel  in  ancient  literature.  Two  sentences  only 
•  Now  read  Artama-Ya  or  Artama-aoya  by  Winckler. 


may  be  selected  for  quotation  at  this  stage.  The 
one  is  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 
'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge' 
(Pr  V,  cf.  9^") ;  the  other  is  attributed  to  Simeon, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Gamaliel :  '  Not  learning  but 
doing  is  the  chief  thing'  (Ab.  i.  17).*  In  these 
maxims  we  find  the  two  distinguishing  notes  of 
Hebrew  education,  which  from  first  to  last  was  at 
once  religious  and  practical — an  education  which 
sought  to  combine  instruction  in  the  positive  truths 
of  the  ancestral  faithf  with  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life.  It  was  this  successful  com- 
bination which  led  Josephus  in  his  treatise  Against 
Apion  to  contrast  the  education  of  his  countrymen 
with  that  of  the  Lacedtemonians  and  Cretans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  other — the  former  being  too  severely  practical, 
the  latter  too  exclusively  theoretical.  '  But  our 
lawgiver  with  great  care  combined  these  two 
methods,  for  he  neither  left  the  practice  of  right 
liabits  without  oral  instruction  (lit.  '  dumb,'  Kw<f>i)i>), 
nor  did  he  permit  the  rules  thus  taught  to  remain 
unpractised.' 

We  propose  here  to  study  the  educational 
methods  or  the  Israelites  historically.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  the  material 
at  our  disposal  under  three  historical  periods,  as 
follows  : — 

i.  Hebrew  Education  from  the  Conquest  to 
THE  Exile. — When  the  Hebrews  came  to  settle  in 
the  valleys  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  found  them- 
selves among  a  race  or  races  immensely  their 
superiors  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  culture. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  thoutfli 
we  mu]/  doubt  whether  the  country  was  so  thickly 
studded  with  schools,  teachers,  and  libraries  as 
has  recently  been  maintained,  t  In  any  case  the 
troublous  times  of  the  conquest  were  not  the  most 
suitable  for  assimilating  the  higher  civilization  of 
the  Canaanites.  Reading  and  still  more  writing 
(Jg  8^*)  must  rather  have  oeen  the  accomplishment 
of  the  few  than  the  custom  of  tlie  many.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  one  fact  of  Hebrew  history 
remains  indisputable,  namely,  that  throughout 
the  long  period  closing  with  the  exile,  education 
was  exclusively  domestic  and  private.  It  is  true 
that  the  late  Jewish  writings,  Talmud,  Targum, 
and  Midrash  —  those  storehouses  of  magnificent 
anachronisms — represent  even  the  patriarchs  as 
attending  school  and  college,  but  such  statements 
are  merely  harmless  flights  of  fancy.  In  the 
whole  range  of  pre-exilic  literature  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  provision  by  public  authority  for 
either  elementary  or  higher  education.  The  word 
'  school '  occurs  neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  in  the  NT  onlv  of  the  lecture- 
room  "ot  a  Greek  rhetorician  at  fephesus  (Ac  19"). 
The  explanation  is  that  the  home  was  the  school,  and 
the  parents,  in  all  but  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
were  the  only  teachers.  The  duty  of  reverence 
for  and  obedience  to  parents  imposed  on  children 
by  the  oldest  legi.slation  (Ex  20'-),  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  parents  (and  in 
particular  on  the  father)  to  instruct  their  children 
m  religion  and  morals.  This  aspect  of  parental 
responsibility  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (4»  6'),  '  Thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 

•  Quotations  from  Aboth  will  be  mndc  from  'T!i  1 

Dailv  Prayer-Book  of  the  United  Hebrew  Uonpn^ 
British  Empire'   (ed.  Singer),  as   pro\iding   the 
accessible  text  and  translation.    References  to  otlier  t 
of  the  Mishna  are  given  ace.  to  the  sections  of  Jost's  edi;  - 

t  Contrast  this  \vith  the  statement  of  Iwan  Miiller :  '  --i 
instruction  in  religion  was  not  known  to  either  the  Greeks  dr  the 
Romans  of  antiquity '(Hond6.  d.  klass.  AUerthunuwittnschajt, 
iv.  p.  451 6).  .    ,        .    . 

X  Esp.  by  Sayce  in  Patriarchal  PaUttine  (poMtm),  and  else- 
where. 
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thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  Hest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up'  (6»-"  11"*  32*«). 
The  special  provision  of  Dt  31^*"",  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  children  at  the  reading  of  the  law 
in  '  the  year  of  release,'  i.e.  every  seventh  year,  can 
have  had  only  a  very  limited  application  tefore  the 
great  calamity  of  the  exile  (cf.  Dt  3V°  with  Neh 
8").  In  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  the  place  of 
the  parents,  the  child's  natural  teachers,  was  taken 
by  tutors  (e'*:x  2  K  10'- »).  The  infant  Solomon, 
according  to  the  simplest  rendering  of  2  S  12'-^, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  prophet  Nathan. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  form  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  education,  as  tested  by  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  was  common  among  the 
people.  The  standard  of  learning  would  naturally 
be  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, highest  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
court.  Yet  such  facts  as  that  Amos  and  Micah 
among  the  literary  prophets  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  the  people  ;  thac  >Iesha,  king  of  Moab,  could 
count  on  readers  for  the  stele  commemorating  his 
victories ;  that  the  workmen  who  excavated  the 
tunnel  from  the  Virgin's  spring  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  carved  in  the  rock  the  manner  of  their 
work, — these  facts,  taken  along  ^vith  more  than  one 
passage  of  Isaiah  (8*  10^*  'a  child  may  writ«  them' ; 
cf.  29^^-  "  the  distinction  between  the  literate  and 
the  illiterate),  should  make  us  pause  before  drawing 
the  line  of  illiteracy  too  high  in  the  social  scale. 

A  single  word  must  suffice  for  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  (an  expression  with  no  scriptural 
authority),  of  which  so  much  was  made  by  scnolars 
of  former  days.  All  that  the  Scripture  narrative 
warrants  us  in  holding  is  that  in  a  few  centres, 
such  as  Bethel  (2  K  2=*),  Jericho  (2*),  and  Gilgal 
(4**),  men  of  prophetic  spirit  formed  associations 
or  brotherhoods  (hence  the  name  '  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets ')  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  devo- 
tion to  J"  through  the  common  life  of  the  brother- 
hood. Edification,  not  education,  was  the  main 
purpose  of  these  so-called  '  schools.' 

ii.  From  the  Exile  to  Simox  bex-Shetach, 
e.  B.C.  75. — The  arrival  in  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  the 

•  ready  scribe '  (i;r)  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezr  7*)  was 
an  event  of  epoch-making  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional not  less  than  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
Jews.  For  Ezra  had  set  his  heart  to  study  {erff) 
the  law  {Torah)  of  J"  and  to  do  it,  and  to  tecieh 
i"'^)  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments  (Ezr  7'**). 
The  story  of  Ezra's  activity  belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  the  period.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
culmination  of  that  activity  was  the  acceptance  by 
the  Jewish  community  of  the  Torah,  in  its  written 
form,  as  the  regulating  norm  in  every  relation  of 
life.  From  this  time  onwards  the  Jews  were  pre- 
eminently 'the  people  of  the  book.'  But  in  order 
that  the  moral  precepts  of  a  book  may  be  obeyed, 
and  its  ritual  requirements  duly  observed,  the 
book  must  be  circulated,  must  be  read  and  studied. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  great 
assembly  of  wnich  we  read  in  Xeh  8  ft".  The  centre 
of  interest  throughout  is  not  the  living  word 
of  a  prophet,  but  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  ex- 
position of  its  contents  by  accredited  teachers 
(note  Neh  8'-  ^  c"'-2,  the  same  word  as  is  rendered 

•  teacher '  in  1  Ch  25«  and  in  Ezr  8'«  RV).  We  would 
gladly  know  what  measures  were  taken  by  Ezra 
and  his  associates  for  the  continuance  of  the  public 
instruction  so  auspiciously  begun.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  information  on  this  point  from  con- 
temporary records,  and  what  a  late  age  has  to  tell 
of  tne  work  of  the  so-called  'Great  Synagogue' 
belongs  to  the  world  of  fable.*    There  can  be  little 

•  See  esp.  Kuenen's  classical  essay,  'On  the  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagc^e,'  now  accessible  in  German  in  Badde's  Gttammeite 
Abhanalungen,  etc,  von  Dr.  A.  Ktienen  (1894X 


doubt,  however,  that  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  Judaism,  the  synago^e,  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  if  not  indeed  to  the  days  of  the  exUe. 
The  synagogue,  it  is  important  to  remember,  was 
not  originally  a  place  of  worship  but  a  place  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  indeed  it  is  so  named  by  a 
writer  so  late  as  Philo  of  Alexandria  ( Vita  Mosis, 
iiL  27,  rd  -rpoafVKTiipia  rl  irtpov  i<m»  f)  SiSa<rKa\eTa, 
K.T.X. ).  With  this  a^ees  the  fact  that  in  NT  times 
SiSdffKew,  to  teach,  is  still  used  to  express  the 
function  of  the  preacher  in  the  synagogue  (Mt  4^, 
Mk  1",  Lk  4"  and  often).*  But  whether  we  regard 
Ezra  as  the  immediate  founder  of  the  synagogue  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  by 
securing  the  recognition  by  the  public  authorities 
of  the  need  of  organized  religious  instruction,  he 
accomplished  a  work  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  Jews.  'The  Bible 
became  the  spelling-book,  the  community  a  school, 
religion  an  affair  of  teaching  and  learning.  Piety 
and  education  were  inseparable;  whoever  could 
not  read  was  no  true  Jew.  We  may  say  that  in 
this  way  were  created  the  beginnings  of  popular 
education.  In  what  way  this  took  place  is,  it  is 
true,  wrapped  in  mystery ;  in  the  synagogue 
men  did  not  learn  to  write  and  read,  and  the 
scriljes  were  not  elementary  teachers.  But  the 
ideal  of  education  for  religion's  sake  was  set  up 
and  awoke  emulation,  even  though  the  goal  was 
not  reached  aU  at  once '  (Wellhausen,  Isr.  it.  j'iid. 
Gesch.^  p.  159). 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review  the 
early  education  of  the  Je\s-ish  child  continued,  even 
more  than  before,  to  be  the  business  of  his  parents. 
Elementary  schools  were  stiU  unknown.  Now,  as 
in  much  later  times,  it  was  '  the  duty  of  the  father 
to  instruct  his  son  in  the  Torah  [Kiddushin,  29a),' 
a  duty  in  which  the  mother  took  her  share  (Pr  6* 
31^,  Sus  ').  The  obligation  extended  even  to '  child- 
ren's children '  (Dt  4^).  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  pentateuchal  precepts,  from  the  view-point  of 
pedagogic  method,  is  the  extent  to  which  certain 
religious  rites  are  to  be  used  as  object-lessons  to 
the  children  [Ex  12^  13«  (passover)  13"  (first-fruits), 
cf.  Jos  4^.  Their  interest  and  attention  are  first  to 
be  aroused,  and  only  after  question  asked  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rite  to  be  given.  In  the  case  of 
the  passover  the  question,  '  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?'  (Ex  12'-*) — now  expanded  to  four — has  re- 
mained as  part  of  the  ceremony  to  the  present  day. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  educational  history  of 
this  period  is  the  rise  of  a  body  of  men  as  pro- 
fessional teachers.  These  are  the  SophSrhn  (Dn?b, 
literally  '  book  men '),  or  scribes.  For  the  circum- 
stances which  led  during  the  exile  to  a  species  of 
literary  renaissance,  or  rather  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  literature  of  the  past,  and  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  literati  {ypafipuiTeii), — students, 
copyists,  and  teachers, — we  must  refer  to  the  article 
Scribes.  We  have  seen,  however,  under  what 
circumstances  the  study  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Torah,  in  particular,  were  begun  among  'the 
children  of  tne  captivity'  in  the  new  community  at 
Jerusalem.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  beyond  it,  the  office  of  the  scribe 
was  one  of  ever-increasing  importance.  But  to 
identify,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  scribes  of  the 
Persian  and  early  Greek  period  with  those  whose 
character  and  aims  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Gospels,  is  to  do  the  former  great  injustice.  For 
these  ancient  scribes  have  shared  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  late  Persian  and  early  Greek  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  the  critical  scholarship  of  the  day.t    Here  we 

•  For  further  testimony  by  Philo  and  Jose^ns  to  the  teaching 
function  of  the  svnagi^iie,  see  Schnrer,  HJp  n.  iL  p.  64. 

t  See.  inter  aliog,  Wellhawwi,  JmraOitUeke  u.  jidiaekt  Gm- 
ekiehtt^,  p.  154. 
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are  concerned  with  them  only  in  bo  far  as  they 
continued  the  work  of  instruction  committed  to 
them  by  Ezra.  Unfortunately,  from  the  lack  of 
historical  material,  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the 
development  of  education  under  their  guidance. 
We  know,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  2**)  they  had  been  'organized  in 
regular  "families,"  or  as  we  should  now  sav 
"guilds,"  an  institution  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  East,  Avhich  forms  a  guild 
or  trades-union  of  every  class  possessing  special 
technical  knowledge'  (W.  11.  Smith,  OTJC'  p.  44). 
JVom  tlie  proverbial  form  of  1  Ch  25*'' — '  as  well 
the  small  as  the  great,  the  teacher  as  the  scholar ' 
— we  may  further  infer  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  was  by  this  time  (c.  B.C.  300)  a  familiar 
one ;  which,  of  course,  implies  facilities  for  education 
other  tlian  the  Levitical  music  schools  to  which  the 
proverb  is  here  applied. 

Here  we  are  met  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
but  difficult  problems  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
education.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  critical 
results  above  referred  to,  is  the  bringing  down  of 
the  compilation  of  our  present  Book  of  Proverbs, 
and  so  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture, to  the  Persian  period.  In  this  case,  who  are 
the  '  Wise '  (o'spn),  the  sages  of  whom  this  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  literature  is  the  characteristic  and 
enduring  memorial  ?  May  we  identify  them  with 
the  older  race  of  Sopherim,  the  book-men  or  literati 
of  the  period  ?  *  The  temptation  is  great.  Thus 
the  scribes  were  the  accredited  teachers  of  the 
people  (see  above),  and  the  most  venerable  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  the  fraternity  from  the 
'  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue '  was  the  obligation 
to  'raise  up  many  disciples'  {Ab.  i.  1).  But  the 
sages  were  also  teachers  (Qlio,  on^^o  Pr  5^*),  who 
address  a  pupil  as  '  my  son,'  and  whose  teaching  is 
known  as  '  the  words  of  the  wise '  (Pr  1'  22^'',  Ec  9" 
12"  ;  see  also  the  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  Djn).  Again, 
the  scribes  formed,  as  we  liave  seen,  a  guild  or 
corporation.  But  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  sages  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
distinct  fraternity  (Pr  l^  IZ^*  22"  24^,  Ec  12'i.  Cf. 
Ch^YnQ,  Job  and  Solomon,^.  123and/>as5m;  Riehm, 
Handwort.  d.  Bibl.  Alt.^sub  '  Weise'f;  Kautzsch, 
Abriss  d.  Geseh.  d.  AT  Schrifttums'^,  1897,  p. 
135  ff.).  Wellhausen  in  his  recent  history,  while 
maintaining  their  original  independence,  admits 
that  by  the  time  of  Jesus  ben-Sira  (B.C.  200-180) 
the  scribes  '  were  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sages '  ( Gesch.  p.  154,  note  1 ).  This 
admission  is  due  to  the  fact — and  here  perhaps  we 
have  the  strongest  ar^ment  for  the  identity  of  the 
two  classes — that  Ben-Sira,  the  last  of  the  sages, 
was  himself  a  scribe.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  one  has  but  to  read  his  glowing  panegyric 
on  '  the  wisdom  of  the  scribe,'  and  the  glory  or  his 
calling  (Sir  382^-39").  It  is  therefore  but  natural 
that  '  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  data  regarding 
the  earlier  scribes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  G'^^-  9^^«-  U^^-  38=»f-'  (Wellhausen, 
loc.  cit.). 

For  our  present  purpose  the  final  answer  to  our 
query  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  sages  is 
immaterial ;  for  whether  we  hold  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  Sopherim  or  book-men,  or  regard 
them  as  forming  a  distinct  but  allied  class  in  the 
pre-Maccabajan  community,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  sages  represent  a  great  educational  force  in  the 
period  under  review.     The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the 

•  This  identifloation  was  first  proposed  by  A.  T.  Hartmann  (Die 
enge  Verbindung  d.  A  T.  mit  d.  Neuem,  1831),  and  more  recently 
and  independently  bv  Smond  in  his  AUtett.  Jieligiontgesehichte, 
1893,  p.  512  flf.     Cf.  Montefiore,  H^b.  Led.  396  f. 

t  '  They  (^the  sages)  occupy  in  the  everj-day  life  of  ancient 
Israel  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  scribes  in  later 
Judaism.'  Riehm  is,  of  course,  assuming  the  pr*-exUic  date  of 
Proverbs. 


repository  of  their  pedagogic  experience  (see  esp, 
r^""),  and  so  the  oldest  handbook  of  education.  Life 
is  here  conceived  as  a  discipline  (">;'2,  a  word 
occurring  30  times  in  the  book  ace.  to  Driver,  LOT^ 
380).  This  is  its  central  thouglit.  *  The  wliole  of 
life  is  considered  from  the  view-point  of  a  pedagogic 
institution.  God  educates  men,  and  men  educate 
each  other'  (0.  Holtzmann  in  Stado's  GVP  ii. 
296-97).  Father  and  mother  are  the  child's  natural 
instructors  (l*  4^ -•  G^"  13'  30") ;  from  them  he  shall 
(irst  learn  that  *  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
beginning — or  it  may  be  the  chief  part — of  wisdom* 
(9^").  Their  duty  in  this  respect  is  emphasized  ; 
they  are  to  study  their  child,  since  his  character  is 
known  by  his  conduct  (20").  To  them  is  addressed 
the  golden  maxim,  '  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  even  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it '  (22^  IIV).  Tlie  cliild  is  by  nature 
foolish,  and  needs  the  '  rod  of  correction '  (22^*). 
Corporal  punishment  is  repeatedly  advocated  ('he 
that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,'  IS-*^,  cf.  19" 
2313. 14  2915. 17^  also  La  3^),  yet  with  the  intelligent 
child  reproof  is  better  than  '  a  hundred  strijies ' 
(17^").  From  the  parents'  care  the  child — of  the 
upper  classes  only,  in  all  probability,  cf.  17'*  4^ 
(fiV)  with  Sir  SF** — if  lie  would  attain  to  'wisdom,' 
passes  into  the  hands  of  professional  teachers  (5'^), 
the  sages,  whose  words  'spoken  in  quiet '(Ec  9" 
RV)  'are  as  goads'  (Ec  12"),  and  whose  direction 
(n-jin)  is  '  a  fountain  of  life'  (Pr  13").     The  pupil's 

firogress  in  religion  and  morality  is  the  teacher's 
lighest  joy  (23"'-  ^^),  but  not  all  are  capable  of 
receiving  this  higher  instruction  (27'^-).  Prudence 
and  forethought  (24'^),  temperance  (21"  23-'«-  ^i-  w-x^ 
and  chastity  (7'^'^-  29^  and  oft.),  diligence  (6^"")  and 
truthfulness  (17^),  consideration  for  the  poor  (H^^ 
19"  22"),  and  a  truly  noble  charity  towards 
enemies  (2o^^-  ^  =  Bo  122«),  the  value  of  true 
friendship  (17"  18''"  27'"),  and  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood (31'"'^'), — these  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  '  the  house  of  discipline '  {otKCfj 
iraideias,  Sir  51-^)  from  '  the  lips  of  the  wise '  (Pr 
15^).* 

The  founding  of  Alexandria  was  an  event  the 
importance  of  which  for  the  liistory  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  even  in  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. What  Avould  we  not  give  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  working  of  the  subtle  influences  on  the 
religious  thought  of  the  time,  in  particular,  of  those 
forces  of  Hellenism  by  which  the  little  Jewish  state 
was  girt  about  on  every  side  (cf.  I  Mac  1") !  For 
something  like  a  century  Alexandria,  with  its  great 
library  and  university,  its  brilliant  array  of  scholars 
and  litterateurs,  was  tlie  capital  of  Southern  Syria 
as  well  as  of  Egypt.  How  was  popular  education 
affected  by  this  close  connexion  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem  ?  A  solitary  notice,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  from  the  period  in  question, 
almost  warrants  us  in  believing  that  the  Greek 
educational  methods  had  penetrated  to  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  infamous  tax-farmer  Joseph  (c.  B.C.  220),t 
we  are  told,  sent  his  sons  '  severally  to  those 
that  had  the  best  reputation  for  instructing  youth ' 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XII.  iv.  6).  The  education  re- 
quired was  certainly  of  the  Greek  type,  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  Hellenism  at  this  particular  epoch,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  temi)le  (see  iMacl,  2  Mac 
2-4),  makes  it  very  probable  that  schools  on  the 
Greek  model  were  then  established  in  Jerusalem. 
When  the  author  of  Ps  119  says,  'I  have  more 
understanding  than  all  my  teachers,'  etc.  (vv.»"-  '*), 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  he  wishes 

•  How  much,  one  wonders,  of  what  is  best  in  our  Scottish  char- 
acter to-day  is  due  to  the  use  till  almost  the  other  day  of  this 
(freat  book  "(»i  watipiTu  «••?/«)  as  the  reading-book  of  our  jiarish 
schools?  _  ^^ 

t  For  this  corrected  date  see  Wellhausen,  op.  cit.  pp.  197-98. 
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to  exalt  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  above  the 
secular  learning  of  the  Greek  schools.  However 
this  may  be,  Ben-Sira  was  still  true  to  Jewish 
traditions  and  uninfluenced  by  Hellenistic  culture. 
He  had  travelled  in  other  countries,  and  studied 
perhaps  in  other  literatures,  but  he  remained  'a 
true  "scribe,"  and  gloried  in  the  name'  (3S"). 
The  object  his  translator  had  in  view,  as  we  learn 
from  his  preface  to  his  grandfathers  work,  'was  to 
correct  the  inequalities  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  (ToiSeia)  among  the  Jews  of  Eg3rpt  by 
setting  before  them  a  standard  and  a  lesson  book 
of  true  religious  wisdom'  (Cheyne,  Job  and 
Solomon).  '  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,' 
or  '  Ecclesiasticus,'  is  therefore  avowedly  a  manna] 
of  ethics,  and  as  such  deserves  more  space  than  we 
can  give  it  in  this  review  of  Jewish  educational 
history.  '  Draw  near  unto  me,  ye  unlearned,'  we 
read  in  the  epilogue,  'and  lodge  in  the  house  of 
instruction.  Say,  wherefore  are  ye  lacking  in 
these  things,  and  your  souls  are  very  thirsty  ? '  (Sir 
51*"-)-  His  religious  standpoint  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  on  which  his  own  is 
mo<lelled.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  only 
'  the  beginning  of  wisdom '  (I"),  but  also  wisdom  s 
fulness  {V^)  and  crown  (1^).  Yet  the  author's 
ethical  tone  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  his 
model.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  is  severe  even  to 
excess  (30^-^^  T-*-  *•).  The  principles  of  humane 
conduct  are  exhibited  in  many  lights,  including 
even  the  'manners'  of  the  dinner  table  (31^*-*^). 
The  notable  passage  (38^-39")  in  which  he  sketches 
his  ideal  of  the  scribe  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
One  point,  however,  must  be  further  emphasized, 
viz.  the  assertion  that  learning  is  the  monopoly  of 
the  wealthy:  'The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  cometh 
by  opportunity  of  leisure.  How  shall  he  become 
-svise  that  holdeth  the  plough,'  et<;.  ?  (38"^)  Educa- 
t  ion  is  costly  (51^),  but  he  himself  offers  the  means  of 
culture  '  without  money  and  vs'ithout  price '  (cf .  51^). 

Many  questions  regarding  the  practical  aspects 
of  education  in  this  period  suggest  themselves,  to 
which  only  tentative  answers  can  be  given. 
Where,  for  example,  did  the  teachers  of  whom  we 
read  (Pr  5^,  Ps  lie*^,  perhaps  Dn  12*)— be  they 
sages  or  scribes — meet  their  pupils?  What  were 
their  methods  of  instruction?  The  synagogues 
first  occur  to  one  as  the  scene  of  those  expositions 
of  Scripture  to  which  the  name  of  Mid  rash  was 
already  applied  (2  Ch  13-  24^).  There  the  people 
were  instructed  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  by 
competent  expounders  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rule, 
no  doubt,  by  the  scribes,  although  these  never 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  synagogue  teaching.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  scribes 
had  apparently  facilities  for  teaching  within  the 
temple  precincts :  such,  at  least,  seems  the  legiti- 
mate inference  from  their  description  as  'scribes 
of  the  temple '  in  the  edict  of  Antiochus  m.  (.Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  iii.  3).  '  Within  the  massive  city  gates 
or  in  the  adjacent  squares  or  "broad  places"  on 
which  the  streets  converged  (Pr  1"^-  ^,  cf.  Job  29^) 
the  "wise  men"  awaited  their  disciples'  (Cheyne, 
op.  eit.  p.  124).  Most  of  the  instruction,  however, 
was  doubtless  given  by  sage  and  scribe  alike  in 
private  houses,  their  own  or  those  of  wealthy  dis- 
ciples. 'My  son,'  says  Ben-Sira,  'if  thou  seest  a 
man  of  understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto  him, 
and  let  tliy  foot  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  house ' 
(Sir  6*^  RV).  With  this  advice  we  compare  that 
of  Jose  ben-Joezer  of  Zeredah,  in  the  earfy  Macca- 
bsean  days :  '  Let  thy  house  be  a  meeting-place 
(^n  r-5)  for  the  wise  ;  sit  amidst  the  dust  of  their 
feet,  and  drink  their  words  with  thirst '  (Ab.L  4).* 

*  The  niTrrK  which,  according  to  Sola,  ix.  9,  ceased  since 
Joee's  time,  cannot,  as  some  hare  thoug'ht,  mean  schools  (.*x*^i 
—in  late  Heb.  'h^ZZit) ;  see  Derenbourg,  Hitt.  de  la  Paiettine, 
p.  456  fif. 


Here  was  found  the  opportunity  for  those  '  words 
spoken  in  quiet'  that  were  '  like  nails  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies '  (Ec  12"). 

As  to  methods,  we  have  still  less  information. 
To  judge  from  the  practice  of  a  later  a»e,  the 
pupus  would  learn  by  frequent  repetition  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  wise  (cf.  Cheyne,  loc.  cit.).  The 
alphabet  was  already  used  in  ways  calculated  to 
assist  the  memory,  as  in  the  119th  Psalm.  To 
this  period  may  be  assigned  the  invention  of  the 
mnemonic  device  knovm  as  Athbash  (vzntt),  of 
which  the  present  text  of  Jer  2o'*  51*  affords  the 
classical  examples  (see  Giesebrecht's  Comm.  inloc.), 
as  also  the  introduction  of  the  'numerical'  pro- 
verbs, so  much  in  vogue  in  later  times  (cf.  Pr  30""'* 
with  Aboth,  v.). 

Finally,  we  may  assume  that,  at  least  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  period,  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  general  culture  prevailed.  It  was  now 
that  the  editor,  if  not  the  author,  of  Ecclesiastes 
could  write  :  '  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  * 
(Ec  12'*).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabsean 
revolt,  also,  the  possession  of  copies  of  the  '  book 
of  the  covenant'  was  certainly  not  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  priest  and  scribe  (1  Mac  1*^). 

III.  Prom  Simox  bex-Shetach  (c.  b.c.  75)  to 

THE  END  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE  (A.D.  70). — Just 

as  the  synagogue  was  the  novel  feature  of  the 
preceding  period  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  so  is  the  elementary  school  the  feature  of 
this  third  period.  Such,  at  lea.st,  is  the  tradition 
preserved  in  the  so-called  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  passage  commemorating  the  merits  of  the 
famous  scribe  and  leader  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon 
ben-Shetach  (or  Shatach),*  brother  of  queen  Alex- 
andra, we  read  that  tliree  additions  were  made 
by  him  to  the  statute-book,  so  to  say,  the  second 
of  which  runs  thus — 

Tfion  n'a"?  ys'rxn  mpi:^^  rrro  '  that  the  children 
shall  attend  the  elementary  school'  (Talm.  Jer. 
Kethuboth,  viiL  11,  p.  326 ;  see  the  whole  passage 
in  Derenbourg,  op.  cit.  p.  108).  The  words  quoted, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  altogether  free  from  am- 
biguity. They  may  also  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  attendance  on  schools  already  existing  was 
henceforth  to  be  compulsory.  In  view  of  what 
was  said  above  regarding  the  spread  of  Greek 
ideas  in  pre-Maccabsean  days,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  schools  preparatory  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  scribal  college  (see 
below)  were  not  to  be  found — at  least  in  Jerusalem. 
One  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
erection  of  the  Greek  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Mac  1",  cf.  2  :Mac  4»«)  was  not  the  first  step,  but 
the  last,  in  the  assimilation  of  Jewish  and  Greek 
education.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  regarding  Simon 
ben-Shetach's  efforts  on  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion. All  that  we  know  regarding  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  scribes  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
andra  (B.C.  78-69)  prepares  us  for  more  aggressive 
measures  for  the  extension  of  their  principles 
among  the  people.  According  to  unanimous  tra- 
dition, the  elementary  school  (T?;n  r'5  '  house  of 
the  book,'  see  below)  was  always  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  synagogue.  Either  the  synagogue 
proper — in  this  period  to  be  found  in  every  con- 
siderable village  in  the  land — was  used  for  this 
purpose  (Low,  Die  Lebensalter  injiid.  Literatur,  p. 
287,  where  the  reff.  are  to  Berachoth,  17a,  Taanuk, 
236,  Kidditskin,  30a),  or  a  room  in  the  same  build- 
ing. The  school  might  also  be  held  in  the  teacher's 
house  (Hamburger). 
By  aU  writers  on  Jewish  education  it  is  stated 

*  See  Schurer,  HJP,  index ;  Derenboorg-,  Ettai  tur  Fhistoire 
de  la  Palettine,  pp.  9is-lll.  and  the  Jevrish  historians  Grate, 
Herzfeld,  etc. 
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that  the  synagogue  officer  (npjsn  ijn) — the  minister 
{virrjp^Tris)  of  Lk  4^  —  was  the  teacher  of  the 
8ynii";o^iie  school.  This  uniform  tradition  seems 
founaed  on  a  precept  regarding  Sabbath  observ- 
ance in  the  Mishna  treatise  of  that  name,  \yhere, 
even  on  the  sacred  day,  'the  ijn  (J/azzdn)  is 
allowed  to  look  on  where  the  children  are  reading, 
but  he  may  not  read  himself  (Shabbath,  i.  3). 
Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proper  title  of 
the  synagogue  official,  as  given  above,  is  not  found 
here — a  fact  hitherto  overlooked.  For  jjn  is  a  word 
of  general  application,  meaning  '  overseer,'  '  in- 
spector,' or  the  like,  and  its  exact  significance  has 
to  be  decided  by  the  context  (see  the  Lexx.  of 
Buxtorf,  Levy,  and  Jastrow).  In  the  passage 
quoted  the  context  requires  us  to  render  'over- 
seer' or  'master  (of  the  school).'  This  rendering 
is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  treatise  Sola  (ix. 
15),  wnere  R.  Eliezer  says  :  '  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  the  sage  (x'D'Dn)  has  become  like  the 
scribe  (n'ibo),  and  the  scribe  like  the  Hazzdn  (NJin), 
and  the  ^azzCin  like  the  uneducated  man.'  Here 
we  have  evidently  the  hierarchy  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  ranks  of  those  who,  in  the  NT, 
are  known  as  vofj-odtSda-KoXoi,  'doctors  of  the  law' 
(Lk  5^'),  i.e.  the  scribes.  Now  this  passage  of  St. 
Luke  (of.  Mt  9^)  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
showing  that  these  doctors  or  teachers  were  to  be 
found  in  'every  village  (kw/jlt))  of  Galilee  and 
Judaea.'  It  is  absurd  to  suppose — even  "ranting 
the  hyperbolic  nature  of  the  evangelist  s  state- 
ment— that  the  higher  colleges,  where  alone  the 
scribes  are  usually  supposed  to  have  taught,  were 
to  be  found  in  sucia  numbers  throughout  the 
country.  But  there  would,  at  this  time,  be  an 
elementary  school  wherever  there  was  a  synagogue. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  teachers  of  all  grades 
were  members  of  the  powerful  guild  of  the  scribes 
{ol  ypafifiareU,  cf.  ypafifmTi(n~fis,  'a  schoolmaster'). 
In  the  Aramaic  of  the  period  x^j^p  no  doubt  already 
meant  '  teacher '  in  general,  since  we  find  n"ied  n-a 
=  ' school'  (see  the  Lexx.,  and  cf.  Tar  gum  on  1  Ch 
25*,  where  '  the  teacher  as  the  scholar '  is  rendered 
NTD'?n  Dy  NnsD).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
^azzdn  or  master,  wlio  conducted  the  elementary 
school,  was  an  oificial  of  a  higher  social  grade  than 
the  '  llazzdn  of  the  synagogue,'  who  had  to  perform 
such  menial  offices  as  the  whipping  of  criminals 
{Makkoth,  iii.  12). 

The  most  usual  form  of  address  to  a  teacher  was 
Rabbi  ('?t  '  my  master,'  lit.  '  my  great  one '),  but  it 
'does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  title  [e.g. 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Alyiba,  etc.]  till  after  the 
time  of  Christ '  (Schiirer).  In  the  NT  our  Lord  is 
addressed  by  His  disciples  as  pa^^el  (pa/3/3owet),  Kijpie, 
StddffKoXe,  and — in  Lk  only — as  iiiria-rdTa. 

The  opinion  just  stated,  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  every  place  of  any  size  in  the  country  was 
provided  with  an  elementary  school,  does  not 
quite  coincide  with  that  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of 
a  later  day,  unless  we  suppose  (as  is  not  unreason- 
able) that  the  political  and  religious  troubles  of 
the  period  injuriously  affected  the  provincial 
schools.  We  refer  to  the  oft-quoted  eulogium  on 
Joshua  ben-Gamala  (Gamaliel),  who  was  higli 
priest  about  A.D.  63-65  : 

'  Verily  let  it  be  remembered  to  that  man  for 

food,  R.  Joshua  ben-Gamala  is  his  name,  for  had 
e  not  been,  the  Law  would  have  been  forgotten  in 
Israel.  At  first  every  one  that  had  a  father  (alive) 
received  from  him  instruction  in  the  Law,  but  he 
that  had  no  father  (alive)  learned  not  the  Law.  .  .  . 
Thereafter  teachers  for  the  children  were  appointed 
in  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  But  even  this  measure  sufficed 
not,  for  he  that  had  a  father  was  brought  by  him 
to  school,  and  was  taught  there,  but  he  that  had 
no  father  was  not  brought  to  be  taught  there.     In 


consequence  of  this,  it  was  ordained  that  teachers 
should  be  appointed  in  every  district.  To  them 
the  cluldrcn  were  sent  when  they  were  16--17 
years  of  age.  When  a  teacher  became  angry  with 
a  scholar,  the  latter  stamped  his  feet  and  ran 
away.  In  this  condition  education  remained  until 
the  time  of  Joshua  ben-Gamala,  who  ordained  tliat 
in  every  province  and  in  every  town  there  should 
be  teachers  apix)inted,  to  whom  children  should  be 
brought  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years '  (Baba 
bathra,  21rt).* 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  elementary  school 
at  the  period  of  which  one  would  most  like  to 
know,  the  period  of  the  childhood  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  Mishna,  almost  our  only  authority,  is 
not,  as  a  whole,  older  than  A.D.  200.  Accordingly, 
we  must  be  content  to  infer— and  always  with 
caution — that  some,  at  least,  of  tlie  metliods  there 
referred  to  as  of  long  standing  may  have  been 
operative  in  the  1st  cent.  But  before  attempting 
even  such  hesitating  results,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  at  this  point  what  requires  to  be  said  of 
the  education  to  be  got  beyond  the  synagogue 
schools.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  boys — for  the 
girls  no  public  provision  was  made  (see  below) — 
these  schools  sufficed.  Only  those  destined  for  the 
study  of  the  Law  were  sent  to  the  Beth  ham-Midrash 
(b*-;-!?!!  n"3)  or  'house  of  study,'  as  the  colleges  of 
the  scribes  were  called.  These  colleges  were  prob- 
ably a  development  of  this  period.  They  were, 
naturally,  most  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
most  famous  scribes  seem  to  have  had  each  his 
'  house  of  study.'  Josephus  mentions  two  by  name 
[Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  2;  Ant.  XVIII.  x.  5)  who  drew 
crowds  of  students  in  the  last  days  of  Herod  the 
Great.  But  by  far  the  most  famous  of  these 
'  doctors  of  the  law '  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
rival  schools,  Hillel  and  Shammai,  although  for 
Christian  students  a  greater  interest  attaches  to 
Hillel's  grandson,  himself  the  most  respected 
teacher  of  his  da\',  Gamaliel  I.,  who  numbered 
the  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  among  his  pupils  (Ac  22^). 
At  these  colleges  the  scribe-aspirant  received  a 
professional  rather  than  a  general  education,  for 
which  reason  the  further  discussion  of  their  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  study  belongs  rather  to  the 
article  Scribe. 

Returning  now  to  the  elementary  school,  we 
propose  to  touch  briefly  on  such  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  school  system  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  existed  in  the  century  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  regards  the  age  of 
the  pupils  on  admission,  our  authority,  though 
often  quoted,  is  unfortunately  too  late  to  be  of 
value  for  the  period  in  question.  '  At  five  years  the 
age  is  reached  for  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
(N-ip:?),  at  ten  for  the  study  of  the  Mishna,  at 
thirteen  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Commandments, 
at  fifteen  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  at  eighteen 
for  maiTiage,'  etc.  (^16.  v.  24).  There  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  writing's  that  six  was  the  earliest  age  at 
which  school  life  should  begin. t  The  child  had 
already  learned  from  his  parent  to  repeat  the 
Shema  (see  Driver  on  Dt  6^),  selected  proverbs, 
and  verses  from  the  Psalms.  He  had  also  had  the 
historical  significance  of  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies explained  to  him  (see  p.  647''  above). 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  hat  the  subjects  of 
instruction  included  more  than  reading,  writing, 
and,  perhaps,  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  The 
first  of  these  was  by  far  the  most  important,  and 

•  The  above  is  Wunsche's  translation  in  Der  babyl.  Talmttd, 
etc. 

t  For  the  curious  ceremonies  obsen-ed  at  a  later  period  on  the 
child's  first  appearance  at  school,  see  Schechter,  StxuiUs  in 
Judawm,  p.  368. 
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the  fact  that  the  much  esteemed  privilege  of  read- 
ing, and  even  of  expounding,  the  law  in  the  syna- 
gogue was  open  to  all,  must  have  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  diligent  study.  The  only  text-book  was  the 
Scriptures — hence  the  most  usual  name  for  the 
elementary  school  "155?  n*5  the  '  house  of  the  Book ' 
— mostly  but  not  exclusively  the  Pentateuch. 
'Turn  it  (the  Torah),  and  turn  it  over  again,  for 
everything  is  in  it'  {Ab.  v.  25),  well  expresses  the 
attitude  of  the  orthodox  Judaism  of  the  time  to 
secular  literature.  Even  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  it  was  probably  usual  to  begin  ■with  the 
Book  of  Leviticus,  as  the  book  whose  contents  it 
was  necessary  for  every  Jew  to  know.  Care  would 
be  taken  that  the  words  of  the  sacred  tongue  (for 
only  Hebrew  was  allowed  in  school)  should  be  cor- 
rectly pronounced  *  and  reverently  read.  Foreign 
lamgua^es  were  no  part  of  an  ordinary  Je^dsh 
education,  as  Josephus  expressly  informs  us  (Ant. 
XX.  xii.  1 ) ;  yet  few  lads  can  have  grown  up  in  the 
bnsv  cities  of  Palestine  without  learning  to  speak 
lK>tfi  Aramaic  and  Greek,  and  at  least  to  read 
Hebrew.  Tradition  has  it  that  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  an  essential  qualification  for  member- 
ship of  the  Sanhedrin  [Sanhed.  17a).  t 

The  Latin  maxim,  'repetitio  mater  studionun,' 
may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  Jewish  educational 
method.  So  great  was  the  importance  attached  to 
constant  repetition,  that  the  verb  rq^  'to  repeat' 
came  ultimately  to  mean  both  '  to  learn '  and  '  to 
teach.' :J  After  the  letters  were  mastered  §' the 
teacher  copied  a  verse  which  the  child  had  already 
learned  by  heart,  and  taught  him  to  identify  the 
indiWdual  words.  The  ateence  of  vowel  siras  in 
Hebrew,  as  then  written,  prevented  the  chUd  from 
learning  to  read  syllables  as  he  does  in  the '  Talmud 
Torah '  schools  ot  the  Jewish  communities  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  In  one  point,  however, 
the  schools  of  1900  years  ago  resembled  those 
schools  of  to-day,  namely,  the  babel  of  childish 
voices  that  rose  from  every  comer  of  the  school- 
room, for  'audible  study  and  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion' (Ab.  vi.  6)  were  the  first  of  numerous  re- 
quisites for  the  proper  study  of  the  Torah.  Was 
there  not  once  a  pupU  who  learned  his  tasks  with- 
out repeating  the  Avords  aloud,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, forgot  all  he  had  learned  in  three  years  ? 
(Erubin,  54a).  The  ideal  schoolboy  of  the  period 
was  K.  Eliezer,  whom  his  teachers  likened  to  'a 
cemented  cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop '  {Ab.  ii.  11 ). 

The  scholar  sat  on  the  ground  facing  the  teacher 
(cf.  Ac  2-y,  Ab.  i.  4),  who  sat  slightly  raised  above 
his  pupils.  Benches  were  a  later  invenrion.  The 
old  conception  of  education  as  above  all  a  dis- 
cipline was  not  forgotten,  and  probably  never 
before  was  education  so  exclusively  religions  and 
scriptural,  with  so  little  reference  to  the  teachings 
of  nattire  and  history.  The  teacher's  function,  as 
then  conceived,  was  not  to  inform  the  mind  or  to 
impart  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  train  up 
his  pupils  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  the  ceremonial  and  moral  duties  incum- 
bent on  them  as  the  true  sons  of  the  covenant  of 
Abraham. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  that  the  scribes 
taught  gratuitously.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  capital, — although  even 

*  On  the  defects  of  the  Oalllean  pronunciation  (Ht  S6^,  see 
Boxtorf  rub  ^"^h  and  Ligntfoofa  dissertation  in  Hor.  Hebr. 
(ed.  GandeU)  i.  170  ff. 

f  See  also  Sota,  iz.  14,  tat  a  statement  that  the  stndv  of  Greek 
had  only  be<>n  stopped  since  the '  war  of  Utos ' — for  which  read 
'  war  of  Qxiiecus,'  with  most  modem  scholars. 

X  Cf.  the  interesting  <iaotation  from  St.  Jerome  in  S<^iirer, 
op.  eit.  n.  i.  324. 

S  On  the  later  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  on  the  '  A-was- 
an- Archer'  principle  see  Shabbath,  104a,  given  in  fnll  in 
Wnnsche's  Der  Babyltnt.  Tahnvd,  etc.,  L  pp.  la5-57,  cf.  Lewit 
(title  belowX  p.  47. 


then,  perhaps,  only  as  regards  judicial  work 
(Schiirer), — but  scarcely  of  the  elementary  teachers 
in  the  provinces.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
honorarium  was  paid  under  some  pretext,  such 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  time,  etc.  (Lewit, 
p.  26).  This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  casuistry 
of  the  time.  StUl,  as  is  well  knoNvn,  the  scholars 
of  the  day  had  a  much  worthier  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  work  than  had  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir  38^>*^),  and  taught  that  the  study  of  the  Law 
should  be  combined  with  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
(Ab.  iL  2). 

We  most  not  suppose  that  the  educational  system 
here  outlined  was  tlie  only  system  then  to  be  found 
in  Palestine.  It  was  the  system  adopted  by  the 
strict  Jews,  it  Ls  true,  but  there  were  other  schools 
of  the  Greek  type,  not  only  in  the  many  Hellenistic 
centres, — whence  came  some  of  the  most  famous 
poets,  philosophers,  and  orators  of  that  age  (see 
Schiirer,  li.  i.  28), — but  even  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
Such  a  school  was  that  which  the  youthftd  Herod 
attended  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  x.  5).  In  nothing, 
however,  did  the  Jewish  educational  ideal  (for 
which  cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  xiL  1,  ftopois  Si 
aotplar  /Mprvpovai  rots  tA  r6fu/jui  aaipuK  erurraiiiyoii, 
K.T.X.)  differ  so  widely  from  the  Greek  as  in  the  value 
attached  to  physical  training.  For  the  ordinary 
forms  of  gymnastic  exercise  the  Jew  apparently 
had  little  inclination,  unless,  perhaps,  for  swim- 
ming (Kiddushin,  29a),  while  wrestUng  in  public 
was  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  his  sense  both  of 
dignity  and  decency  (1  Mac  I*''*-,  2  Mac  4^**'-). 

We  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  education 
of  Jeivish  girls.  These  were  from  their  birth  to 
their  marriage  their  mother's  special  care,  by 
whom  they  were  taught,  like  their  brothers,  'to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.'  By  her, 
too,  they  were  taught  to  read,  and  perhaps  to 
write,  as  boys  in  former  days  were  taught  by  their 
father,  and  thereafter  instructed  in  the  domestic 
arts  corresponding  to  their  station.  The  deeper 
study  of  tlie  Torah,  and  stUl  more  the  higher 
secular  learning,  were  discouraged.  The  ideal  to 
which  every  Jewish  daughter  was — and  we  may 
add,  is — taught  to  aspire  is  that  of  the  'virtuous 
womt»n'  who  'looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  saying :  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all'  (Pr  31«-»).  Truly  a  noble  ideal  of 
womanhood ! 

LiTEKATCSZ. — ^A  critical  history  of  Hebrew  education  is  still  a 
desideratum.  The  standard  works  of  the  historians,  Jewish 
and  Christian,  contain  only  incidental  references.  Professor 
Laurie's  Hittorieal  Survey  tff  Pre-Chrittian  Education,  1806, 
pp.  60-105,  gives  a  good  acooont  of  the  subject  from  the  oon- 
senrative  standpoint.  Qoite  a  number  of  Jewish  writers  have 
dealt  with  it  in  recent  years,  mainly,  however,  as  organized  by 
the  Jewidi  authorities  from  the  2ih1  cent.  A.D.  onwards.  The 
foDoving  are  the  best  of  these  qiecial  wwks  (mily  those  with 
tbe  mmuier  of  pages  added  have  been  consulted) :  H.  Dnnrhak, 
Sdnulge»e^ga*mg  vnd  MeOodik  d.  aiUn  ItraOUm,  1872;  £. 
van  Gelder,  Die  VolktKkuU  d.  jid.  Atterthitm*,  1882,  31  pp. ; 
Seidcl,  Ofrer  die  Ptadagogik  d.  Prveerbien,  1875 ;  &  Manms, 
Die  Padagogik  dea  ItraeL  Volkes,  1877 ;  J.  ffimon,  L'Bdueatian 
et  FiJUtnietu>nde*Bnfi«tt*ehezle*aneieiuJu^^,l8!9,<Bpp.; 
A.  Agtjxtci,L'JSnaeignmentdiezle*aneien*Jutft,lBSl;  B-Siners, 
The  School  Spttem  iff  the  Tahnivd^  1882, 27  n>.;  B.  Stiassba^fer, 
GetchidUe  d.  Bnidtung  tend  4.  UnUrriehu  bei  d.  lera^ten, 
etc.,  1885,  310 1^  (Pre-Tafanudic  period,  pp.  1-24 ;  hiUiograirfty 
of  Jewidi  pet&gogics,  pp.  273-77);  J.  Lewit,  Dartldlimg  a. 
Iheoretitehen  u.  prattiu^en  PddagogOe  injud.  AUertume,  1888, 
80  pp.;  Oehlo's  'Padagogik  d.  Alten  T^st.' fai Scdmiid's Enegtio- 
pddie  d.  getawamten  Erztiekungt  iMd  UitUrriehitweae*,  voL  v. 
1866,  pp.  653-695  (1883,  pp.  537-578X  is  full  and  suegestive,  but 
in  great  part  antiquated;  Oustav  Baur  in  Schmidt  Geseft.  d. 
BnUhung,  1882,  j^  654-570  (not  seenX  Hamburger's  Rtal- 
eneffdopaiie  d.  JudeKOaamt,  1833  (voL  L  art.  'Erziehung'; 
iL  *  Lehrer,' '  Schule,' '  Untarit^t,  et&X  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  the  later  period;  see  also  Schorer's  HJP  n.  i.  25, 
*  Scril^aa,'  voL  iL  27,  '  School  and  Synagogoe '  (older  literature 
of  the  subject,  p.  46);  Ginsburg  m  Kitto's  Biblieal  Cgdo- 
pcedia^,  art.  '  Education ' ;  Eder^eim,  Sketche*  of  Jewith  Sodal 
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lAft  in  Uie  Daps  of  Chritt  (e«ip.  chs.  vii.  viii.)i  and  Life  ami 
Timet  (tf  Jesut  the  Messiah  ;  L.  Low,  Die  Lebeiutalter  in,  d. 
jild.  Literatnr,  1875,  passim  •  (esp.  p.  130  IT.  :  '  Education  in 
Bible  Times,'  and  relative  notcH);  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaittin,  ISDO  (p.  343  tf.:  'The  C'liild  In  Jewish  Literature'). 
The  slHuilard  autliorities  for  Jewish  education  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (wliicli  may  be  added  foreoiunk'teness'  sake)are  the  works 
of  M.  Ciiidemann,  (Jeschichte  d.  hrziehnngsweserv  u.  d.  Kultur 
d.  Judm,  etc.,  Krance  and  Germanv,  1880;  Italy,  1884;  Spain, 
1888.  See  also  L  Abrahatna,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
1896  (esp.  chs.  xix.  xx.).  A.  It.  S.  KliNNliDY. 

EFFECT. — In  2  Es  9*  'effect'  is  used  in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  'deed,'  'the  times  also  of  the 
Highest  have  .  .  .  endings  in  ellects  and  signs' 
(consummatio  in  acta  et  in  signis) ;  cf.  Shaks. 
Lear,  U.  iv.  182— 

'  Thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude.' 

In  Ezk  12^  the  sense  is  ptcrport,  significance. 
'  The  days  are  at  hand,  and  the  effect  ot  every 
vision '  (n^'n  '  word,'  as  RVm).  So  Chaucer,  Merch. 
Tale,  153— 

'  And  for  his  freendes  on  a  day  he  sente. 
To  tellen  hem  th'  effect  of  his  entente.' 
With  those  exceptions,  the  use  of  'effect'  is  much  as  in  mod. 
English,  though  the  phrase  in  Eo  9<>  may  be  noticed,  '  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect'  (ixTiirruxtv,  lit.  'has 
fallen  out,'  EV  '  hath  come  to  nought ').  The  usual  phrase  is  '  to 
make  of  none  effect,'  always  a  single  vb.  in  the  original,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  is  xxra-p-yia  (Ro  4^'*,  Gal  3i7 ;  tr<i 
'  make  without  effect '  Eo  3-'),  a  characteristically  Pauline  word. 
Its  opposite  is  iti^'yiu,  a  word  always  in  NT  of  some  principle  or 
power  at  work,  esp.  in  the  soul  (see  Mayor  on  Ja  516).  Wher- 
ever 'effectual'  and  'effectually'  occur  in  NT  they  translate 
either  lytpyi7,,  as  Gal  2*,  1  Th  213  '  work  effectually' ;  2  Co  16 
'  be  effectual ' ;  Ja  5i6  '  the  eiYectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much '  (EV  '  the  supplication  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much  in  its  working,'  Eendcl  Harris,  'the 
energized  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  is  of  great  force '  *) ;  its 
adj.  inpyr,!,  as  1  Co  169,  Philem  6  ;  or  its  subst.  itipyiia.,  whence 
Eng.  '  energy,'  as  Eph  3^  4i6  '  effectual  working,'  KV  '  working.' 
In  all  these  places  we  should  now  use  '  effective,'  '  effectively.' 

J.  Hastings. 
EGGS.— See  Fowl. 

EGLAH  {rih:^  '  a  heifer '). — One  of  the  wives  of 
David,  and  mother  of  Ithream  (2  S  3^').  Both  here 
and  in  1  Ch  3^  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
'  David's  wife.'  Jewish  tradition  (cf.  Jer.  Qmest. 
Heb.  in  libros  Begum)  identified  E.  with  Michal, 
since  the  latter  was  his  first  and  best-loved  wife. 
More  probably  the  name  of  E.'s  first  husband  is  con- 
<;ealecr in  the  word  'David.'        J.  F.  SxENNING. 

EGLAIM  (d:^3»<),  Is  158.  — Noticed  with  Moab. 
The  name  has  not  been  recovered.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  (s.v.  Afjallim)  it  is  placed  8  Roman  miles 
south  of  Areopolis.  C.  R.  Condee. 

EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH  {n.^h-^  n^jj;)  occurs  in 
an  ancient  oracle  against  Moab,  which  is  quoted 
in  Is  15'  and  Jer  48^*.  In  both  these  passages  RV 
takes  the  word  to  be  a  proper  name,  giving  in 
margin  the  alternative  tr"  '  [as]  an  heifer  of  three 
years  old,'  which  is  AV  in  Jer  48"  and  AVm  in 
Is  16*.  In  the  latter  passage,  AV  text  omits  '  [as].' 
It  is  still  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  word 
is  an  appellative  or  a  proper  name,  although  the 
latter  view  has  commended  itself  to  the  majority 
of  modem  scholars  (Ewald,  Reuss,  Graf,  Rothstein 
in  Kautzsch's  A.T.  etc.).  Delitz.sch  [Isaiah,  ad 
loc.)  defends  the  rendering  of  AV  and  Luther, 
laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  both  in  Is  and 
Jer  '^^f*  'j;?  occurs  asyndetically.  He  points  out 
that  it  might    be    an    appellative  of  Aloab  (cf. 

*  Having  given  '  earnest '  as  one  meaning  of  '  effectual '  when 
used  of  prayers,  the  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  («.».)  adds:  '  Cf.  Anglo- 
Lat.  effeetxmse  siipplicantes  "earnestly  entreating,"  a.d.  1229  in 
Rymer,  1.  308.  Perhaps  this  use  was  originally  due  to  confusion 
with  afeetual ;  but  tne  translators  of  AV  ingeniously  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  Ja  5i6  to  render  Or.  itipyeviu.itti.'  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  AV  uses  two  words,  'effectual  fervent,' 
for  this  one  Or.  word.    Tindale's  tr.  is  '  if  it  be  fervent.' 


Jer  40-'"  50",  Hos  4'«  lU",  in  all  of  which  'heifer' 
is  similarly  used),  but  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  reference  is  to  Zoar  (Is)  or  Horonainx 
(Jer)  as  beautiful,  strong,  and  hitherto  unsubdued 
cities.  In  Is  15*  after  Xvyup  (Zoar)  LXX  has 
dd/iaXts  ydp  ia-riv  rpKTi/ii,  referring  to  Moab.  In 
Jer  48  [Gr.  31]  ''^  the  MSS  show  a  perplexing  variety 
of  readings  (see  Swete).  B  has,  after  Horonaim, 
Kal  dyyeXiav  la.\a<r€ii.  An.  and  Symm.,  however, 
had  BdfiaXii  Tpieri/is  (see  Field). 

Literature. — Conim.  on  Is  and  Jer;  Baudissin  in  SK,  1888, 
p.  609  ff.;  Dietrich  in  Merx'  Arc/dv,  i.  342  fl. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EGLON  (ji*?^!;).— A  king  of  Moab  avIio,  upon  the 
relapse  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  idolatry  after 
the  death  of  Othniel,  was  the  divine  instrument 
for  punishing  them.  He  is  represented  as  forming 
a  confederation  with  Amalek  and  Ammon,*  and 
in  conjunction  with  them  taking  possession  of 
Jericlio  ('the  city  of  palm  trees,  Jg  3").t  For 
eighteen  years  he  ruled  over  them,  till  a  deliverer 
arose  in  the  person  of  Ehud,  of  the  clan  of  Gera, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  With  the  excuse  of 
taking  Eglon  his  tribute  (or,  perhaps,  a  present), 
Ehud  with  a  retinue  of  servants  went  to  the 
king's  court.  The  king,  we  are  told,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  what  is  coming,  was  a 
very  fat  man.  The  present  was  offered,  and  the 
whole  party  started  on  their  way  home  again. 
When  tliey  reached  the  gi'aven  images  (LXX, 
Vulg.  AVm,  RVm),  or  perhaps  graven  stones  (by 
some  connected  with  the  twelve  stones  of  Jos  4"'*), 
or  the  quarries  (AV,  RV,  following  Targ.  Syr.),:^ 
Ehud  went  back  to  the  king  by  himself,  and,  by 
giving  him  to  believe  that  he  had  a  secret  to  com- 
municate to  him,  obtained  an  interview  with  him 
by  himself  alone.  He  was  sitting  in  his  cool 
upper-chamber.  Now  that  he  has  the  king  by 
himself,  Ehud  claims  that  his  message  for  the 
king  is  from  God,  upon  which  Eglon  rises  out  of 
respect  to  the  source  of  the  message.  Ehud  then 
draws  his  two-edged  dagger,  taking  advantage  of 
his  left  -  handedness,  which  would  enable  him  to 
do  so  without  much  notice  being  taken  of  his  act, 
and  stabs  E.  with  such  force  that  the  dagger,  haft 
and  all,  goes  into  him,  while  the  fat  closes  upon 
the  blade.  §  It  is  some  little  time  before  the 
murder  of  E.  is  discovered,  and  meanwhile  Ehud 
has  escaped  and  summoned  his  countrymen  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Moabites  on  the  W.  of  Jordan 
with  such  success,  that  '  the  land  had  rest  fourscore 
years.' 

Jos.  {Ant.  V.  iv.)  makes  several  additions  to,  and 
variations  in,  the  story  told  in  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
that  E.  built  a  palace  at  Jericho ;  that  Ehud  also 
dwelt  there,  and  became  familiar  with  E.  by  means 
of  his  presents,  and  was  beloved  by  E.'s  courtiers. 
Ehud  gathers  the  Israelites  together  to  destroy 
Moab  almost  before  his  murder  of  E.  is  known. 

Literature.— For  the  latest  description  of  the  history  of 
Eglon,  see  Moore,  Judges,  89  ff.  H.  A.  ReDPATH. 

EGLON  {p^i,]l). — An  ancient  town  in  the  She- 
phelali,  close  to  Lachish.  Its  king,  Debir,  joined  in 
the  alliance  formed  by  the  kin"  of  Jems,  ajjainst 
the  Isr.  under  Joshua,  and  after  tne  battle  of  Aijalon 
it  was  captured  and  destroyed  (Jos  10^'"  12''-').  It 
is  not  agam  named  in  Scripture,  so  that  it  was  prob. 
utterly  destroyed.  In  LXX,  cf.  Jos  10,  AduUam 
takes  its  place' by  some  (prob.)  early  mistake,  they 

*  This  is  held  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  D  by  those  who  dis- 
tinguish various  hands  in  this  book ;  see,  however,  Ps  83*- ', 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

t  The  fortifitations,  at  any  rate,  of  Jericho  must  have  been 
in  ruins  (cf.  Jos  ti'^  with  1  K  IG^*),  but  we  are  never  told  that 
the  ruins  left  from  the  burning  of  Jericho  were  pulled  down. 

t  The  notion  that  they  were  boundaiy  stones  or  images 
scarcely  deserves  mention. 

$  For  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  ot  verse  *»  see  Moore, 
pji.  97,  98. 
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are  in  consequence  identitied  in  the  Onomagtieon. 
The  name  remains  in  'AjlAn,  some  15  milea  N.E. 
from  Gaza  and  2  miles  N.  of  Tell  Hesy,  now  con- 
clusively identified  with  the  ancient  Lachish. 
But  Flinders  Petrie  {PEFSt,  1890,  pp.  161-163) 
points  out  Tell  Nejileh  as  probably  the  true  site. 
Khiirbet  'Ajldn  his  practised  eye  pronounced  un- 
likely to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  'it  is  certain,'  he  says,  'that  Tell 
Hesy  and  subordinately  Tell  Nejileh  must  have 
been  positions  of  first-rate  importance  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlements ;  they  would  then 
agree  to  the  character  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The 
history  of  Tell  Hesy  begins  about  B.C.  1500,  and 
ends  about  B.C.  500 ;  while  Tell  Nejileh,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  is  of  the  same  age,  or 
ruined  even  earlier.'  'There  are  no  sites  in  the 
coiintry  around  so  suited  to  the  importance  of 
Lachisu  and  Eglon  as  these  two  Tells.'  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  course  of  Joshua  (ch.  10)  brought 
him  first  to  Lachish — Eglon  lying  between  Lachish 
and  Hebron  ;  and  the  position  of  Tell  Nejileh  suits 
this  account  better  than  that  of  'Ajl^n.  See 
Lachish. 

LrrERATTRE. — Bobinson,  BRP  iL  49 ;  Porter,  Giant  Citiet  of 
Bathan,  209 ;  PJBF  St  (1895X  165  ;  Bliss,  A  Mound  ((f  Memy 
Cili?«  (ISdi),  142.  A.  HENDEBSON. 

EGYPT.— 

L  Xame. 

ii.  Phyacal  diancter. 
iiL  FauiUL 
iv.  Flora. 

▼.  Ethnology. 
vL  Language, 
vii.  Chronolc^gr. 
viiL  History. 
ix. ,  Relations  with  Aaa. 

%.  Religion. 

i.  Name. — The  name  by  which  the  Egyptians 
at  all  times  designated  their  country  was  Klmef 
(Copt.  KHM€,  XHMi  ),  a  word  of  which  the  probable 
etymology — root  km  'black' — would  confirm  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  who  con- 
nect it  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil.  The 
contrasting  redness  of  the  neighbouring  desert 
sand  gave  to  that  the  name  of  'the  Red  Land.' 
It  is  phonetically  impossible  to  connect  Kime< 
with  the  name  Ham  (c^).  To  the  Semites  the 
country  was  kno\vn  as  Mizraim  (cn?r,  seldom  lis^, 
MeffTpaifx,  yieaapaifi),  the  termination  here  being  no 
doubt  locative  and  not  a  dual.  The  older  cunei- 
form texts  vocalize  Mu§r,  the  later  Misr;  the 
Amama  letters  have  generally  Misrl,  pi.*  For 
this  word  a  favourite  though  undemonstrable 
derivation  is  that  from  lis^  '  fort.'  The  Greek  name 
Atyvrros  (Arab.  Kibt,  Eth.  Gebs,  and  European 
Copt)  is  of  equally  obscure  origin.  It  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  derived  from  any  Egyptian  or  Semitic 
word  or  combination  of  words.  In  the  earliest 
Greek  writers  (Odyssey  generally)  it  is  the  name 
of  the  river,  for  which  XeiXos  (cf .  h~i,  ^.^i  ?)  is  first 
found  in  Hesiod.  In  the  later  epochs  and  in 
poetical  texts  we  meet  with  many  other  names  for 
Egypt.  Of  such  i"  mri  is  among  the  most  frequent, 
and  seems  connected  specially  with  Lower  Egypt 
and  the  inundation.  '  The  Land  of  the  Sj'camore,' 
'of  the  Olive,'  'of  the  Sacred  Eye,'  are  names  which 
require  for  their  explanation  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  myths  than  we  possess. 

iL  Physical  Character. — The  geological  con- 

•  According  to  W.  Max  Miiller  {Z.  Ass.  viiL  209),  Musru, 
whence  Shahnaneser  n.  received  presents,  was  Egj-pt,  not  a 
N.  Syrian  or  Armenian  district  (Winckler,  Hom'mel,  etc). 
Winckler  has  so^ested  (AU.  For.  24  S.)  that  another  Mosri, 
which  he  locates  in  Edom  ot  Sinai,  may  hare  been  the  real 
origin  of  tlie  Exodus  tradition,  reminiscences  of  wanderings  in 
that  dislaict  having  got  confnsed  with  the  name  of  Ecypt.  In 
8l  Arabian  inscriptions  Vbaa  Musri  and  ^^rpt  are  distinguished 
as  pjas  and  -.so  (flommel  in  Fegttehrift  f.  Ebera,  27\ 


stitation  of  Egypt  is  simple ;  its  elements 
are  three — the  bed  of  rock  (limestone  for  the 
most  part,  with  sandstone  and  granite  in  the 
S.),  which  stretches  across  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Africa ;  then  the  sand  which  lies  upon  this,  and 
extends  from  the  Arabian  desert  hills  on  the  E.  to 
the  Libyan  range  on  the  W. ;  lastly,  the  black 
Nile  mud,  resting  upon  the  sand  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  forming  the  highroad  for  the  great 
stream  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends.  The  number  and  dimensions  of  the 
buildings  erected  at  all  periods  gave  a  high  import- 
ance to  the  geological  elements  of  the  country. 
The  limestone  obtained  near  Memphis  (Turrah) 
famished  the  material  for  the  principal  works  of 
the  early  periods.  The  great  temples  higher  up 
the  vaUey,  especially  those  of  Thebes,  are  built  of 
sandstone,  conveniently  obtainable  at  SUsileh.  Red 
granite  for  statues,  sarcophagi,  etc.,  was  worked 
at  the  first  Cataract  (Aswto) ;  black  granite  and 
diorite  for  similar  purposes  came  from  the  eastern 
desert  (Hammamiit).  Alabaster,  a  favourite 
material,  usually  for  smaller  objects,  was  quarried 
opposite  Dahshur,  or  (a  better  quality)  at  Htnb,  near 
Beni-Hasan,  whence  it  was  extracted  under  the 
earliest  Dynasties.  In  metals  the  Nile  valley  itself 
is  poor;  those  most  valued  come  from  abroad, — gold 
in  plenty  from  Nubia  or  the  eastern  desert ;  silver, 
which  was  rarer,  probably  from  Cilicia ;  copper 
from  Sinai,  later  also  from  Cyprus ;  malachite  and 
lapis  lazuli  from  Sinai  and  Mesopotamia.  Bronze, 
familiar  during  all  lat«r  epochs,  was  made  with  tin, 
the  provenance  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which 
was  already  used  under  the  6th  Dynasty.  Nor  can 
we  tell  whence  iron,  well  known  at  any  rate  from 
about  800  B.C.,  was  obtained,  though  a  limited 
amount  could  be  got  from  the  western  desert. 

The  course  of  the  NUe  through  Nubia  is  hindered 
by  a  succession  of  rocky  barriers,  the  last  or 
northernmost  of  which — the  first  Cataract — has 
often  been  the  political  as  it  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  Egypt.  Between  the  Cataracts  and  the  Delta 
the  coimtry  is  of  a  very  uniform  character.  The 
valley  is  extensive  or  narrow  as  the  two  hiU-ranges 
recede  from  or  approach  the  stream.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  about  nine  to  four  miles.  As  the  river 
progresses  northward,  the  hills  gradually  fall  back 
and  the  vaUey  expands  into  the  plain  of  the  Delta, 
across  which  the  river  makes  its  way  by  various 
channels  to  the  Mediterranean.  Although  the 
surface-denudation  recognizable  at  certain  points 
of  the  river's  course  and  the  petrified  forests  still 
extant  testify  to  very  different  climatic  condi- 
tions at  a  remote  geological  period,  it  is  unlikely 
that  during  the  five  or  six  thousand  years  of 
historic  Egypt  there  has  been  much  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  By  the  opening  of  that 
period  the  vaUey  had  been  dried,  the  river-bed 
raised,  and  the  stream's  course  fixed  practically  to 
its  actual  extent,  though  the  number  of  its  mouths 
was  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

History  is  concerned  during  the  earlier  periods 
almost  exclusively  with  the  upper  vaUey ;  the 
Delta  was  evidently  still  but  partially  reclaimed, 
though  certain  towns  there  are  already  met  with 
in  the  myths  and  in  the  earliest  history.  Physical 
contrasts  are  coincident  with  that  diA*ision  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which  we  find  an  estab- 
lished fact  of  the  remotest  historic  times ;  already 
the  two  kingdoms — for  such  undoubtedly  they 
once  had  been — are  united,  each,  however,  retain- 
ing its  own  tutelary  deity,  and  its  independent 
capital,  Xhb  (El-Kab)  and  Buto. 

Beyond  this  twofold  partition,  Egypt  appears 
from  the  earliest  times  subdivided  into  a  number 
(about  22  in  south  and  north  respectively)  of 
smaller  districts  (nomes,  from  voft&s),  which  become 
later  the  basis  of  an  administrative  system,  but 
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which  originated  probably  in  the  vaguely  defined 
settlements  of  diti'erent  tribes.  The  lists  of  the 
nomes  are  our  chief  source  of  topographical  know- 
ledge ;  but  no  full  lists  are  preserved  from  early 
periods,  although  several  most  ancient  documents 
(tomb  of  M(n,  Pyramid  texts)  mention  a  few  of 
the  nomes.  In  tlie  later  lists  each  nome  is  per- 
sonified by  its  guardian  deity,  fetish,  or  emblem, 
which  serves  as  a  kind  of  coat-of-arms.  A  nome 
was  held  to  bo  composed  of  four  elements  :  (1)  the 
metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  tribal  religion  and 
residence  of  the  chief ;  (2)  the  cultivated  land ; 
(3)  the  canals  by  which  the  fields  were  fed  with 
river-water;  (4)  the  marshes  which,  rarely  cul- 
tivable, served  as  a  hunting-ground  for  the  local 
nobles.  The  hieroglyphic  III  I.  which  expressed 
one  of  the  words  for  'nome,  is  a  testimony  to 
some  primitive  irri|;ation  system,  representing  as 
it  does  a  canal-divided  field,  and  the  founder  of 
the  1st  Dynasty  is  credited  with  the  construction 
of  the  great  dyke  which  still  protects  the  province 
of  Gizeh  from  a  too  extensive  inundation,  while 
his  successors  had  all  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  the  cutting  of  canals, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  local  claims  upon  the 
benefits  of  proximity  to  the  river  itself.  Varia- 
tions in  the  annual  height  of  the  inundation  were 
no  doubt  carefully  observed  in  the  remotest  ages ; 
we  know  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Cataract 
district  by  the  kings  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  and 
at  Karnak  in  later  times. 

The  Nile  is  not  only  the  great  fertilizer ;  it  is  also, 
now  as  formerly,  the  main  highway.  We  hear 
relatively  little  of  journeys  by  road  ;  locomotion 
was  normally  by  water,  either  upon  the  river  or 
upon  the  subsidiary  canals.  The  commonest  words 
for  journeying  implied  the  idea  of  sailing  up  or 
down  stream.  The  dead  were  drawn  to  their 
rock-cut  tombs  on  boat-formed  cars ;  the  solar 
gods  were  thought  to  traverse  the  sky  in  a  divine 
bark.  Such  roads  as  we  do  hear  of  are  chiefly 
those  leading  from  the  Nile  across  the  desert — 
eastwards  (from  Coptos)  to  the  Red  Sea,  west- 
wards to  the  Natron  Lakes,  or  southwards  into 
the  Soudan. 

iii.  Fauna. — The  bones  of  sacrificial  animals 
from  various  periods,  and  countless  animal  mum- 
mies from  the  base  epochs,  might,  if  carefully 
preserved  and  locateo,  teach  much  as  to  the 
ultimate  homes  of  several  species,  "while  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  both  the  domesticated  and  wild 
animals  might  be  had  from  the  frescoes  of  the 
tombs — especially  those  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Each  animal  is  there  accompanied  by  its  name, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  for  these  their 
modem  equivalents.  For  the  earliest  times  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  themselves  would  supply  a 
considerable  list,  giving  evidence  tliat  the  species 
then  known  have  since  changed  little.  The  lion  is 
frenuently  depicted,  though  probably  seldom  met 
witli  until  the  desert  had  been  reached.  The  lion 
hunts  recorded  in  the  New  Kingdom  refer  mainly  to 
Syria  or  Nubia,  though  Thutmosis  iv.  hunted  lions 
in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Memphis.  Leopards  (or 
panthers  ?)  seem  to  have  been  seen  in  the  south ; 
elephants  and  giralTes  were  not  unknown  to  those 
who  traded  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  jackals,  tlien  as 
now,  were  very  familiar ;  desert  wolves  and  hyrenas 
somewhat  less  so ;  many  kinds  of  antelopes  were 
well  known.  The  hippopotamus,  once  commonly 
met  in  the  river  and  hunted  in  the  swamps,  has  by 
now  been  driven  far  up  the  Nile.  Of  oxen  various 
breeds  were  kept ;  the  familiar  long-horned  species 
existed  until  the  plague  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Oxen  are  often  represented 
ploughing  or  threshing.  Certain  varieties,  or 
rather  individual  members  of  certain  varieties, 
distinguished  by  peculiar,  carefully  sought  mark- 


ings, were  hehl  sacred  from  the  earliest  times- 
Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  Helioiwlis,  Bacis  at 
Hermonthis.  Sheep  were  no  doubt  kept,  but 
occur  rarely  on  the  monuments.  Varieties  of  the 
long-  and  the  spiral-horned  ram  were  sacred.  The 
ass  was  the  usual  beast  of  burden,  and  was  not 
rivalled  by  the  camel  till  a  very  late  date.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  Gn  12^*  (Abraliam  and 
Pharaoh)  and  Ex  9*  (Moses)  camels  are  neverthe- 
less mentioned— both  by  J — as  if  known  in  Egypt. 
The  horse  is  likewise  unknown  in  tlie  older  epochs ; 
as  it  appears  first  after  the  Hyksos  period,  it  is 
assumed  to  have  been  introduced  by  those  in- 
vaders. The  reference  to  Egyptian  horse-breeding 
in  1  K  lO-*  should  more  probably  be  ai)plied  to 
.some  Asiatic  country  (Winckler,  Altt.  Unt.  173  A). 
The  Egyptian  name  for  the  horse  meant  properly 
'a  pair,'  and  was  due  probably  to  its  first  employ- 
ment in  the  war-chariot.  Foreign  names,  among 
them  Semit.  c?d,  once  borrowed,  became  even  more 
usual.  The  horse  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
ridden.  Several  breeds  of  dogs  were  known ; 
some  were  valued  for  the  chase.  The  names  of 
some  breeds  are  preserved,  and  show  that  certain 
Libyan  (or  Nubian  ?)  varieties  Avere  popular.  The 
cat,  sacred  to  the  goddess  B'stt,  was  larger  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  Egypt.  It  figures  in  a  very 
ancient  solar  myth  [Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  17).  The 
pig,  except  for  its  mention  in  tlie  sacred  books,  is 
not  met  with  until  late  times.  Of  birds  a  great 
number  are  depicted — "eese,  ducks,  herons  of  many 
sorts;  migratory  birds,  e.g.  swallows,  plovers, 
quails.  Eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  and  owl  are  among 
the  most  constantly  recurring  hieroglyphics,  while 
the  vulture,  hawk,  and  ibis  were  sacred  to  pro- 
minent divinities,  and  were  embalmed  in  numbers 
(in  the  base  epochs)  in  the  localities  of  which  those 
divinities  were  the  patrons.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  hen-breeding  is  universal  in  Egypt  to-day, 
that  bird  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Of  the  larger  reptiles  the  most  important  was  the 
crocodile,  now  no  longer  to  be  met  with  below  the 
Cataracts.  There  is  a  varietjj:  of  snakes,  the  best 
knoAvn  being  the  ura;us,  emblem  of  the  patron- 
goddess  of  Lower  Egypt  and  hence  of  the  king, 
and  the  horned  viper.  From  the  importance  and 
frequency  in  the  earliest  religious  literature  of 
charms  against  large  snakes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  numbers  and  dimensions  were  once 
greater  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  texts  show  us  several  insects,  notably  the 
scarabceiis -heei\e,  regarded,  especiallv  in  later 
times,  as  a  symbol  of  eternity  and  of  tlie  sun-god, 
and  the  bee,  associated  in  writing  from  the  remot- 
est times  with  royalty  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Fish  are  often  represented.  The  most  peculiar 
is  the  oxyrrhynchus,  the  badge  of  the  19th  nome 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Fish  were  much  eaten  ;  some  of 
the  oldest  frescoes  depict  them  speared  in  the 
marshes,  landed  in  drag-nets,  and  then  split  for 
drying ;  while  texts  equally  ancient  tell  of  the 
construction  of  lish-ponus. 

iv.  Flora. — Egj'pt  is  remarkably  poor  in  variety 
of  vegetation.  Miiny  of  the  cultivated  plants  most 
common  now — cotton,  sugar,  rice— are  modem  im- 
portations. 

In  prehistoric  ages  the  valley  was  no  doubt  con- 
siderably wooded  ;  but  to-day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  various  palm  species,  trees  occur  only  singly 
or  in  small  groups.  The  representations  of  the 
flora — of  trees  especially — in  the  frescoes,  carv- 
ings, or  hieroglyphics  are  generally  too  far  conven- 
tionalized to  be  instructive.  More  can  be  learned 
from  extant  remains  of  edible  grains  or  funerary 
floral  wreatlis  (from  the  New  Kingdom  onwards), 
or  of  woodwork  (from  all  periods).  From  these  it 
is  clear  that  the  native  vej'etation  has  altered  very 
little  during  the  course  of  liistory.     The  Egj'ptians 
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were  at  all  times  ill  off  for  workable  woods,  and 
were  compelled — where  the  stalks  of  river  plants 
would  not  serve— to  make  the  best  of  their  own 
STComore  or  acacia  (the  latter  especially  in  the 
older  epochs),  or  to  import  yew  from  Cilicia  (?)  and 
ebonv  from  Nubia.  More  than  one  Pharaoh  of 
the  ]^ew  Kingdom  brought  specimens  of  trees  and 
vegetables  from  Syria  or  the  Ked  Sea  coasts,  either 
as  curiosities  or  with  a  view  to  their  propagation. 
From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  agriculture  must 
alwavs  have  been  the  main  occupation  of  the 
population,  and  we  learn  from  the  monuments  the 
names  of  several  cereals,  of  which  wheat  and  bar- 
ley were  the  commonest,  dhurah  being  well  knoTVTi 
since  the  New  Kingdom.  Gardens  were  laid  out, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  in  them  since  the 
4th  Dynasty.  Many  vegetables  are  represented 
in  the  frescoes  and  as  hieroglyphic  signs,  especially 
the  bulbous  sorts — onions,  leeks,  etc.  (cf.  Nu  xL  5). 
The  vine  was  always  largely  cultivated,  and  from 
the  Delta  came  several  famous  wines  of  Greek  and 
lioman  times.  The  fig,  too,  is  early  represented. 
Many  plants  were  valued  medicinally,  as  can  be 
shown  from  the  numbers  occurring  in  the  medical 
works,  notably  in  the  Papyrus  Ebers  ;  others  were 
used  for  dyeing.  The  most  important  of  all  plants 
to  the  Egyptians  was  the  papyrus,  which,  unknown 
now  in  the  Delta,  grew  there  once  in  vast  thickets 
where  the  nobles  hunted,  and  whence  was  obtained 
the  material,  not  only  for  writing,  but  also  for 
numerous  other  purposes,  decorative  and  useful. 
As  the  papvrus  became  one  of  the  pictorial 
emblems  of  Lower  Egypt,  so  the  lotus  was  often 
that  of  the  southern  cotmtry,  although  a  sort 
of  water-reed  seems  also  to  have  been  so  employed. 
V.  Ethxologv. — The  problem  of  the  origin  and 
relationships  of  the  Egyptian  race  is  still  unsolved. 
Its  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  evidence  of  (1) 
philology ;  (2)  mythology ;  (3)  physical  anthro- 
pology ;  and  (4)  materijd  culture.  Investigations 
in  these  various  fields  have  hitherto  given  results 
partially  discordant.  (1)  The  most  ancient  lin- 
guistic docrmients  point  to  an  undeniable  though 
already  very  remote  relationship  with  the  Semitic 
languages  (see  below).  (2)  The  divinities  and  myths 
familiar  to  the  earliest  texts  were,  until  recently, 
accepted  as  growths  of  the  Egyptian  soil,  the 
inclination  being  to  recognize  in  extraneous  ele- 
ments, if  any,  the  influence  of  neighbouring  Afri- 
can races.  Hommel  indeed  invites  us  to  take 
other  considerations  into  account  by  pointing 
out  certain  coincidences  between  tne  ancient 
religions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (3)  Bacial 
tyx)es,  as  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and  the 
measurements,  etc.,  of  mummies,  have  led  to  no 
uniform  results.  Formerly,  anthropologists  saw 
in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  one  race,  identical 
with  the  Copts  of  to-day  ;  now  they  generally 
discern  various  types  among  the  most  ancient 
portraits,  and  seek  on  such  evidence  to  distinguish 
at  least  two  races.  Few  mummies  remain  from 
the  oldest  epochs — one  of  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  Medum,  at  present  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London, — and  those  from  later  times 
point  apparently  to  a  short-skulled,  while  the 
moderq  Egyptian  is  of  a  long- skulled  type.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  group  of  remains  (from  Abydos, 
1 895-96)  seems  to  point  to  a  long-skulled,  orthogna- 
thous,  smooth-haired  race ;  but  the  type  there  is 
not  homogeneous,  neither  is  that  of  the  Medum 
mummies,  and  their  relationship  to  the  race  of 
historic  Egypt  is  not  yet  clear.  (4)  There  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  African  elements,  whether  due 
to  primitive  kinship  or  to  mere  proximitv,  in  some 
branches  of  the  material  civilization,  sucli  as  dress, 
weapons,  possibly  circumcision.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hommel  seeks  to  show  that  a  very  early 
form  of  religious  or  sepulchral  architecture  (p\Ta- 


mid)  is  derived  from  Babylonia.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  oldest  remains  of  Mesopotamian  ci\-iliza- 
tion  appear  to  exceed  in  antiquity  any  hitherto 
brought  to  light  in  Egypt. 

Most  are  agreed  that,  whatever  be  the  case  with 
their  forerunners,  the  Egyptians  from  the  3rd  or 
4th  Dynasty  onwards  were  not  a  negroid  race; 
that  they  came,  on  the  contrary,  from  Asia.  But 
the  questions  of  their  previous  home  there  and  the 
route  by  which  they  reached  the  Nile, — whether  by 
Bab  el-Mandeb  and  Abyssinia  or  the  Wady  Ilam- 
mamat  and  Coptos,  or  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  the 
Isthmus, — are  as  yet  unanswered.  The  route  S. 
Arabia-Hamm&m&t-Coptos  has  for  it  the  evidence 
(a)  of  prehistoric  remains  at  Coptos,  pointing  to  a 
people  coming  direct  from  the  Red  Sea ;  (b)  of 
certain  facts — physical  resemblance,  peaceful  rela- 
tions, and  the  apparently  reverential  attitude  of 
the  Egyptians — which  have  been  held  to  point  to 
Picnt,  ».«.  the  coimtry  about  the  southern  end  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  a  former  home  of  the  race.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  tradition  that  the  founders 
of  the  monarchy  came  from  Thinis,  a  town 
not  far  distant  from  Coptos — a  tradition  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  First  Dynasty  tombs  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos).  No  reminiscence  has  been 
discerned  ia  the  literature  of  a  prehistoric 
immigration.  The  people  apparently  considered 
themselves-  aborigenes,  and  called  themselves 
merely  Rumeijt),  '  men '  par  excellence.  Traces 
of  a  stone  age,  undeniable  though  compli> 
cated  by  the  long  historic  survival  of  flint- work- 
ing, show  that  the  country  has  been  inhabited 
since  the  Pliocene  period.  Palaeolithic  remains 
are  rare,  but  some  half-dozen  stations  are  said 
to  have  been  recognized.  Considerable  evidence 
has  been  adduced  (though  contested)  to  demon- 
strate a  New  Stone  age.  That  a  Hebrew  writer 
of  the  6th  or  7th  cent,  speaks  (Gn  IC)  of 
Mizraim  as  related  to  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Put 
(S.  Arabia,  Pumt),  and  Canaan,  is  not  a  fact  of 
much  ethnological  importance.  By  the  earlier 
annalist  (i6.^*'-)  eight  names — mostly  rmidentifiable 
— are  given  which  may  preserve  a  then  current 
Hebrew  view  of  Egypt's  ethnological  relationships. 

vL  Laxgcage. — The  relative  position  of  the 
Egyptian  Ikn^iage  amon^  its  neighbours  is  a 
question  closely  associate  with  that  as  to  the 
racial  connexions  of  the  people.  Our  means  of 
comparison  with  the  surrounding  idioms  are  not 
of  equal  value.  For  the  Semitic  languages — for 
the  Mesopotamian  dialects  at  least  —  we  have 
docimients  perhaps  as  ancient  as  any  from  E^rpt. 
For  the  Berber  and  Cushite  languages  of  imnca 
we  can  but  infer  from  quite  modem  e\'idence  the 
linguistic  conditions  of  earlier  ages ;  and  in  this 
important  field,  therefore,  little  has  as  yet  been 
attempted. 

The  Egyptian  language,  together  with  certain 
languages  of  Barbary,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  used 
to  h«  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  ctistinct  main 
divisions  of  human  speech ;  now  it  is  clear  that 
this  isolating  classification  cannot  be  justified. 
The  group  is  not  independent.  Since  Benfey's 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  affinity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Semitic  languages,  his  main  contention 
has  received  increasing  confirmation,  until  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  deny  an  originally  very  close 
relationship — collateral  rather  than  filial — between 
the  proto-Hamitic  and  proto-Semitic  groups.  The 
affinity  is  specially  prominent  in  grammatical 
features  common  to  both.  Of  these  the  princip^ 
are — (1)  the  same  gender-endings,  masc.  «?,  fem.  <; 

(2)  an  all  but  identical  series  of  pronominal  suffixes ; 

(3)  the  use  in  both  of  a  peculiar  adjectival  termina- 
tion, 'nisbeh';  (4)  identity  in  four  or  five  of  the 
numerals;  (5)  analogous  treatment  of  the  weak 
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verb  and  derivatives ;  (6)  the  identity  of  an  old 
form  of  Ej,'yp.  verbal  flection  and  the  Sem.  j)erfect ; 
(7)  verbal  nouns  with  prefixed  m  ;  (8)  the  imiiort- 
ance  of  a  single  accent-vowel  in  each  word  or 
syntactical  group,  and  the  resultant  '  construct ' 
state  of  the  remaining  vowels.  There  is,  more- 
over, to  1)6  noted  the  correspondence  between  the 
Sem.  and  Egyp.  consonants,  extending  to  some 
fifteen  undoubted  equations  (which  embrace  the 
important  .series  K,  i,  ',  V) ;  also  two  or  three  more 
which  are  almost  certain.'  Further,  the  same  lack 
of  any  written  representatives  of  the  vowels.  In 
the  vocabulary  the  case  for  Sem.  affinity  is  less 
strong.  Tlie  number  of  Egyp.  roots  for  which 
correspondents  can  reasonably  be  claimed  in  any 
Sem.  dialect  is  small ;  the  large  Sem.  element  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Kingdom  owes  its  pre- 
sence, not  to  any  primitive  relationship,  but  merely 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  bulk 
of  Egyp.  roots  is  of  a  decidedly  non-Sem.  type. 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Sem. 
languages — the  preponderance  of  triliteral  roots — 
is,  at  any  rate,  not  paralleled,  even  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  documents,  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  divergence  here  is  due  to  early 
phonetic  degeneration.  Hommel  ofiers  another 
explanation  of  the  facts.  By  the  aid  of  certain 
very  potent  phonetic  laws  he  institutes  com- 
parisons between  a  number  of  Egyp.  and  Sumerian 
words,  the  latter  being,  in  his  view,  an  import 
dating  from  the  prehistoric  (Semitic)  immigration 
from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  a  question  of  at  least 
equal  difficulty  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  roots 
should  be  regarded  as  of  African,  i.e.  negroid, 
origin,  and  so  as  vestiges  of  a  still  remoter,  pre- 
Semitic  period,  during  which  the  valley  was 
peopled  by  an  African  race,  part  of  whose  lin- 
guistic stock  was  subsequently  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  invading  Asiatics. 

If  it  were  possible  to  trace  with  certainty  the 
genealogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  script,  we  might 
expect  to  find  ourselves  nearer  the  birthplace  of 
the  language.  Hommel's  theories  do  not  ignore 
this  problem  ;  the  hieroglyphics  came,  he  holds, 
like  the  rest  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  Mesopotamia.  Ii  this  were  true 
of  the  script  as  a  whole,  it  would  nevertheless  be 
obvious  that  many  of  the  signs  had  their  origin  in 
Africa  ;  they  represent  natural  objects,  to  be  met 
with  only  there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  systems  had, 
for  ages  before  we  first  meet  with  them,  followed 
widely  divergent  lines  of  development.  The  former, 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  its  writing  materials,  had 
lost  almost  entirely  the  pictorial  character  which  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  retained  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  historic  times.  A  conventionalizing, 
abbreviating  tendency  was,  of  course,  inevitable  if 
a  script  so  ponderous  Avas  to  be  put  to  any  but 
occasional  decorative  uses.  But  the  abbreviated 
forms  —  first  the  '  hieratic,'  later  the  '  demotic  ' 
script — grew  and  found  employment  side  by  side 
with  their  prototypes,  the  hieroglyphics,  Avhich 
to  the  end  were  alone  held  suitable  for  sacred 
literature  or  ornamental  inscriptions. 

The  signs  in  general  employment  during  the 
classical  period  —  th^  Middle  and  earlier  New 
Kingdoms  —  are  estimated  at   about  500;    some 

*  The  following  are  the  conventional  transcriptions  used  in 
this  article  (see  l/Eg.  Zeitachr.  xxxiv.  61  and  ZDHU  xlvi.  727). 

1.  Ascertained  equations  :   K  ',  3  6,  n  *,  1  tr,  n  A,  ^  §,  » t,  a  Jfc, 

hl,"^  r.  Dm,  jn,  v',  Bp,  p  k,r\t;  2.  doubtful :  1  c  ."7. »  f .  B  d, 

0  >t  t>  '£  h  d,  ;^  «(the  values  of  the  sibilants,  of  course,  particu- 
larly uncertain).  The  Kgj-p.  /  and  a  form  of  ^  are  without 
Semitic  equivalents.     1'  and  i'  represent  secondarj*  forms  of  '  i. 


from  the  older  epochs  had  then  fallen  into  disuse, 
many  employed  later  had  not  yet  appeared. 

The  signs  are  pictures  of  material  objects — 
natural  and  artificial, — or  of  parts  of  such  objects. 
Primarily,  each  sign  must  have  had  for  its  plionetic 
value  merely  the  name  of  the  object  depicted.  But 
since  no  provision  was  thus  made  for  expressing 
abstract  ideas  or  the  grammatical  needs  of  the 
language,  a  secondary  use  of  the  signs  had  been 
developed,  and  abstractions  were  expressed  by  the 
same  signs  as  those  material  objects  of  which  the 
names  contained  the  identical  consonants.  For 
example,  /"^^  is  the  picture  of  a  '  rib,'  written  by 
the  consonants  spr  ;  the  verb  '  reacli '  is  also  spelt 
spr  ;  it,  too,  is  therefore  written  with  the  sign  /Ov. 
Besides  such  signs  as  these,  capable  unassisted  of 
expressing  complete  words,  there  are  many  with 
only  the  value  of  single  syllables  (i.e.  consonant  -f- 
vowel  -|-  consonant).  These  are,  no  doubt,  primitive 
word-signs  which  have  lost  their  original  function, 
and  so  become  available  as  pure  phonetics  for  the 
writing  of  longer  words.  A  still  remot-er  stage  of  the 
language  is  recalled  by  the  24  signs  called  by  us 
the  'alphabet,'  and  reduced  from  the  representation 
of  24  monosyllabic  words  (?  consonant  -f-  vowel)  to 
that  of  24  consonants,  the  initials  of  those  forgotten 
words.  To  these  three  phonetic  elements  is  to  be 
added  one  purely  ideographic  and  complementary. 
To  avoid  ambiguities  certain  signs,  'determina- 
tives,' are  added,  as  in  Babylonian  and  Chinese, 
to  phonetically  written  words  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  class  of  ideas  to  which  such  words 
refer.  Thus,  dignity  or  age  would  be  followed 
by  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  strength  or  power 
by  that  of  an  armed  hand,  literature  or  learn- 
ing by  that  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  absence  of 
written  vowels  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Egyptian  words  ;  our  only 
guides  are  the  transcriptions  in  vocalized  foreign 
languages — cuneiform  or  Greek, — or  in  Coptic, 
which  is  but  the  youngest  stage  of  Egyptian, 
expressed  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Yet  by  these 
aids  we  merely  approximate  to  the  vocalization 
of  the  later  epochs  ;  for  that  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
we  have  no  guide.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
did  indeed,  during  the  period  of  their  intimacy 
with  Asia  (18th  and  following  Dynasties),  feel  the 
need  of  some  system  of  vowel-transcription,  and 
they  naturally  took  as  their  model  the  cuneiform 
syllabary,  already  in  common  use  in  Syria.  The 
vowels  which  under  tliis  influence  they  aimed  at 
representing  were  a,  i,  and  u,  and  for  their  hiero- 
glyphic representation  the  signs  for  three  approxi- 
mate w'eak  consonants  were  selected.  Similar 
necessities  were  met  at  later  periods  (the  Persian, 
Ptolemaic,  and  Roman  supremacies)  by  similar 
means,  though  during  these  the  elements  of  the 
ancient  hieroglyphic  system  were  speedily  losing 
their  original  values,  and  complete  irregularity 
already  reigned  in  the  transcription  of  foreign 
consonants  as  well  as  vowels. 

vii.  Chronology. — Many  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  subject  still  await  satisfactory 
solution.  Astronomical  calculations  corabinetl 
with  the  monumental  evidence  have  doubtless 
done  much  already  to  fix  the  dates  of  later  epm;hs ; 
but  beyond  the  age  of  the  New  Kingdom  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  unanimous  acceptance  for  more 
than  ai)proximate  dates.  Much  obscurity  still 
prevails  as  to  the  eras  and  metliods  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  their  calculations. 

A.  'riio  available  Egyptian  documents  are— (1) 
The  lists  of  kings  inscribed  in  temples  or  private 
tombs.  Tiie  three  most  important  (at  Abydos,  Kar- 
nak,  Sakkara)  date  from  Dynasties  IS  and  19,  and 
give  the  names  of  76,  61,  and  47  kin^s  respectively. 
Tombs  and  MSS  of  the  same  period  have  preserved 
shorter  lists.     In  such  lists  the  sequence  of  namea 
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is  not  always  correct,  nor  is  more  than  a  selection 
(political  or  ritualistic?)  from  the  full  series  of  past 
kings  given.  They  supply  no  data  as  to  length  of 
reign.  (2)  The  lists  in  a  dilapidated  papyrus  of 
the  Ramesside  period  at  Turin,  which  probably 
enumerated  when  complete  all  kings  from  the  1st 
to  the  Hyksos  Dynasty.  (3)  Dates  are  found  in, 
or  can  be  reckoned  from,  the  annals  inscribed  in 
the  temples  by  certain  kings,  or  incidentally  in 
the  tombs  of  private  persons.  This  is  the  most 
reliable  class  of  document,  and  the  records  in 
private  tombs  are  the  sole  contemporary  source 
for  a  chronology  of  the  early  Dynasties. 

B.  Of  Greek  writers,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  Manetho,  a  native  priest,  c.  B.C.  250,  whose 
works  are  known  only  by  the  excerpts  preserved 
by  Josephus,  Africanus,  and  Eusebius,  or  by  the 
medium  of  still  later  chronologists.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  sources  upon  which  his  MyvTrruiKd, 
was  based;  presumably,  he  had  at  his  disposal 
documents  far  fuller  and  more  reliable  than  any 
now  available,  though  his  chronologv  of  the  remoter 
periods  can  be  proved  much  at  fault.  Nor  can  we 
judge  how  far  ne  manipulated  his  authorities  to 
suit  his  own  views ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  probable 
that  his  Jewish  and  Christian  abbre^-iators  had 
their  own  systems  to  harmonize  with  his  state- 
ments. The  misfortunes  inevitable  in  the  long 
transmission  of  such  writings  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  their  present  value.  The 
lists  appended  to  Manetho's  history  divided  the 
Egyptian  kings  into  31  Dynasties.  The  grounds 
for  such  divisions  are  often  difficult  to  appreciate ; 
they  do  not  always  coincide  A\-ith  the  divisions  in 
the  Turin  papyrus.  The  lists  compiled  by  Eratos- 
thenes, B.C.  275-194,  in  which  pretended  Greek 
interpretations  of  the  royal  names  are  ^ven,  con- 
tain m  reality  many  words  which  are  but  maccurate 
transcriptions  of  titles,  formulae,  etc.,  which  accom- 
panied the  names. 

^lany  scholars  have  occupied  themselves  with 
these  Greek  chronologists.  Bockh  sought  to 
demonstrate  an  astronomical  era  as  the  basis  of 
Manetho's  calculations.  Lepsius  appealed  to  the 
'  Sothis  '  book,  —  a  Christian  forgery,  —  which 
ascribed  3555  years  as  total  duration  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy ;  whUe,  according  to  Unger, 
Manetho's  system  gave  5613  as  the  date  of  its 
fovindation.  '  Brugsch  has  attempted  reckoning 
from  the  basis  of  average  length  of  generations 
and  reigns,  and  thus  arrives  at  4400  for  the  same 
event.  Ed.  Meyer  lays  stress  chiefly  on  data  as  to 
length  of  reigns  actually  recorded  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  has  thus  constructed  a  series  of  '  mini- 
mum dates,'  i.e.  dates  below  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  various  periods  could  not  be  brought  down ; 
but  C.  Torr  has  since  re-examined  the  monuments 
with  the  result  of  a  possible  further  reduction  of 
Meyer's  figures. 

The  most  important  assistance  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  indisputable  dates  is  derived  from 
astronomical  calculations,  based  on  the  following 
ascertained  facts  as  to  the  Egyptian  calendar.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  use  a  leap  year.  Consequently 
in  every  four  years  a  day  was  lost,  and  in  1460  years 
these  losses  had  resulted  in  a  complete  shift  of  all 
the  nominal  months  throughout  the  seasonal  year. 
An  absolute  method  of  reckoning  could,  however, 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  variation  in  the  sun's 
position.  This  variation  was  gauged  by  the  first 
visible  (heliacal)  rising  of  Sothis  (Sirius),  an  event 
which  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  Inunda- 
tion. When  the  'natural'  years,  reckoned  from 
this  point,  amount  to  1460,  that  total  is  therefore 
called  a  Sothis  period.  The  natural  or  Sothic  year 
was  probably  ot  importance  to  the  Egyptians  only 
for  agricultural  and  ritualistic  calculations  ;  but  to 
ns  it  is  of  great  value.     For  the  known  fact  that  a 
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Sothis  period  began  in  a.d.  139  enables  as  to  fix  its 
preHous  occurrences  in  B.C.  1322,  2784,  4242,  etc. 
vVith  these  points  for  a  basis,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  recorded  Sothis  risings  under  kings 
Mmpth  (Merenptah)  and  Amenophis  I.,  Ed.  Mahler 
fixes  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  at  1503-1449. 
He  has,  indeed,  also  calculated  exact  dates  for  the 
remainder  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties ;  but 
results  drawn  from  documents  still  often  disputable 
cannot  be  relied  on.  To  such  astronomical  dates 
Flinders  Petrie  has  contributed  3410  as  the  probable 
commencement  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  following 
are  selected  dates,  from  those  proWsionally  adopted 
by  Petrie,*  Ed.  Meyer,  Mahler,  and  Steindortt  (in 
'Baedeker,' 1897):— 


Petrie. 

Meyer. 

Dynasty. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

I. 

4777 

3180 

IV. 

3998 

2830 

VI. 

3410 

2530 

XI. 

2985 

xn. 

2778 

2130 

xni. 

2565 

1930 

Mahler. 

x^^^. 

1587 

1530 

1575 

xrx. 

1327 

1320 

XX. 

1240 

XXI. 

1089 

1060 

xxn. 

930 

XXV. 

728 

XXVI. 

663 

XX  vn. 

525 

SteindorfiF. 

XXX. 

382 

Macedonians. 

332 

Romans. 

30 

viii.  History. — Modem  historians  conveniently 
partition  Manetho's  series  of  31  Dynasties  into  the 
following  groups :  (a)  the  Old  Kingdom,  Dyps. 
i.-vi.  ;  (o)  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Dyns.  xL-xiii. ; 
(c)  the.  New  Kingdom,  Dyns.  xviiL-xx. ;  (d)  the 
Foreign  Dominion,  Dyns.  xxiL-xxv. ;  (e)  the  Res- 
toration, Dyn.  xxvi.  ;  (/)  the  Persian  Supremacy, 
Dyn.  xxxi.  Between  these  lie  obscure,  disturbed 
periods,  not  assignable  to  any  of  the  more  distinctly 
defined  groups. 

(a)  The  Old  Kingdom.  —  Although  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs, 
the  tombs  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Dynasties  have 
lately  been  discovered  at  Abydos  (Om  el-Ja"ab), 
the  legendary  cradle,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
the  monarchy.  Unfamiliar  royal  names  of  the 
same  remote  age  have  come  to  light  somewhat 
farther  south  (Negadeh) ;  t  while  the  so-called 
'  New  Race '  cemetery — the  remains  of  a  very  rude 
stage  of  culture — in  the  latter  locality,  is  regarded 
as  dating  from  at  least  as  distant  a  period.  In 
Greek  times  legends  could  still  be  collected,  attri- 
buting to  some  of  these  early  kings  notable 
achievements,  such  as  the  first  damming  of  the 
river,  the  establishment  of  a  certain  divine  cult, 
or  the  regulation  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  to 
others,  some  memorable  experience — a  devastating 
plague,  or  an  earthquake. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  whUe  the  first 
historic  Djrnasty  and  that  of  demigods  which  pre- 
ceded it  are  said  to  be  native  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
legends  of  the  still  remoter  Dynasty  of  gods  are 
localized  in  the  North;  the  great  gods  were  at 
home  first  in  Heliopolis  and  the  Delta.  This  may 
point,  it  is  said,  to  a  racial  contrast  which,  how- 
ever strong  at  first,  was  early  obliterated.     One  of 

•  So  far  as  yet  published ;  see  Hiitory,  vols.  L  iL  ;  Meyer's  are 
the  TniniTnnm  dates  referred  to  above, 
t  See  -£g.  Zeit*ekr.  xsjcv.  1  ff. 
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the  prehistoric  races  had  occupied  districts  about 
the  river's  mouth  ;  another— that,  perhaps,  to  which 
the  rude  monuments  at  Coptos  are  due  —  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  valley,  and  one  of  its  chiefs, 
attaining,  we  may  suppose,  at  Abydos,  or  more 
properly  Thinis,  to  a  i»osition  of  supremacy,  had 
been  able  to  extend  thence  his  power  down  the 
river,  settling  near  the  later  Memphis,  subduing 
or  absorbing  the  Delta  tribes,  and  finally  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  religion  of  the  district 
whicli  became  thenceforth  the  state  religion  of 
the  nation.  Relics  of  a  possibly  pre -dynastic 
monarchy  can  be  traced  in  archaic  survivals  in  the 
titles,  functions,  dress,  etc.,  of  the  later  kings ;  but 
of  the  people  ruled  by  these  primitive  Pharaohs, 
or  of  the  Imiits  of  their  domains,  little  can  as  yet 
be  said.  Interments,  flints,  pottery,  regarded  by 
some  as  prehistoric,  are  by  otners  assigned  to  far 
later  ages. 

History  properly  so  called  opens  with  Dyn.  3. 
Yet  here  still  we  have  knowledge  of  only  one  or 
two  out  of  half  a  dozen  kings.  Some  fragments 
on  which  the  name  of  Nbk'  (Nebka)  occurs  are 
held  to  belong  to  his  time  ;  Dsr  (Zezer),  his  suc- 
cessor, in  all  probability  built  (possibly  usurped) 
the  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara.  He  was  a  monarch 
of  some  power,  for  he  extended  his  activity  to 
the  mines  of  Sinai,  where  his  name  is  found,  and 
his  cult  was  revived  at  quite  a  late  epoch.  The 
Dynasty  closes  (or  the  next  begins)  with  a  better 
known  Icing,  Snfrw-^ox'xs,  whose  name  survives  on 
numerous  monuments,  the  most  important  bein^ 
his  pyramid-tomb  at  Medflm.  He,  too,  exploited 
the  Sinaitic  copper,  not,  however,  as  his  inscrip- 
tions there  show,  until  he  had  crushed  the  hostile 
nomads  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  tombs  of 
several  of  his  nobles  are  extant  in  the  cemeteries 
of  Abusir,  Dahshur,  and  Medfim.  The  4th  Dynasty 
has  left  a  memorial  more  indelible  than  that  of 
any  that  followed  it ;  for  the  successors  of  Soris 
built  as  their  tombs  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  Their  relationships  to  Soris  and  to  one 
another  are  uncertain.  Some  close  blood  connexion 
can  be  argued  from  genealogies  in  contemporary 
tombs  and  from  later  tradition.  /Ti^/tu-Cheops, 
^yr'-Chephren,  and  ilfn/^'tCT-'-Mykerinus  appear 
to  have  spent  their  energies  chiefly  on  the  con- 
struction of  their  pyramids.  With  this  object 
they  brought  granite  from  Aswan  and  alabaster 
from  quarries  near  Tel  el-Amarna.  Cheops,  how- 
ever, continued  the  work  in  Sinai,  and  built  in  the 
Delta  (Tideh  and  Bubastis).  Indeed  we  learn  from 
the  inscriptions  of  Mtn  (Methen),  a  magnate  of  the 
time,  that  the  Delta  was  already,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  reclaimed  and  worked  for  tlie  crown  by  great 
functionaries.  Of  the  remaining  three  or  four 
kings  of  the  Dynasty,  one  at  least  is  known  to 
have  built  a  pyramid.  The  great  Sphinx  is  usually 
attributed  to  this  period,  though  it  possibly  belongs 
to  a  considerably  later  age.  The  relative  scarcity 
of  remains  of  the  4th  Dynasty  probably  points  to 
the  small  development  of  the  custom  of  building 
monumental  tombs. 

Tradition  regarded  the  5th  Dynasty  as  a  new 
family,  possibly  as  one  of  usurpers.  One  legend — 
probably  not  witliout  interested  motives — ascribes 
to  it  an  origin  half-priestly,  half-divine,  and  places 
its  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helionolis  ;  else- 
where it  iscalled  native  to  Elephantine.  The  Dynasty 
consisted  of  some  nine  kings,  mostly  little  more 
now  than  names  ;  for  we  know  of  no  achievements 
more  remarkable  than  work  in  the  mines  of  Sinai 
or  Hammftrnftt  and  a  trading  expedition  down  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  pyramids  of  all  but 
one  of  the  kings  are  identified — mostly  at  Abusir. 
That  of  IFnis-Onnos,  the  last  of  the  Dynasty,  is  at 
Sakkara,  and,  though  smaller  than  most  tombs  of 
its  class,  is  to  us  of  much  greater  importance  than 


the  gigantic  but  barren  erections  of  earlier  reigns  ; 
for  in  it  are  inscribed  the  most  ancient  texts  of  all 
Egyptian  literature  (see  below). 

The  6th  Dynasty,  in  its  widespread  activity 
abroad  and  at  home,  is  a  strong  contrast  to  its 
forerunner.  Inscriptions  of  its  kings  meet  us  in 
all  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
Sinai  and  the  desert  quarries.  And  now,  more- 
over, we  may  read  in  the  earliest  of  narrative  in- 
scriptions— those  of  JFni  (Una)  and  Ifrhwf  (]lerV.- 
huf),  the  generals  and  ambassadors  of  kmgs  Ppy 
(Pepy)  I.  and  Mrnr'  (Merenera) — of  expeditions 
agamst  both  the  Syrian  and  Nubian  barbarians. 
These  resulted,  indeed,  in  little  but  booty  and 
conciliatory  presents  from  the  tribes  over  whom 
a  temporary  victory  could  probably  be  achieved 
with  little  trouble,  by  the  (at  least  partially)  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  latter  kings 
of  this  Dynasty,  Ppy  II.,  sat  longer  on  the  throne 
than  any  monarch  in  the  world's  history ;  native 
and  Greek  documents  assign  him  a  reign  of  over 
90  years. 

We  know  not  under  what  circumstances  the  6th 
Dynasty  had  reached  the  throne, — whether  through 
some  blood  claim  or  by  violence, — nor  do  we  know 
amidst  what  events  its  rule  closed.  Evidently, 
however,  it  had  no  peaceful  end.  The  last  of  its 
kings  are  but  empty  names,  and  indeed  in  the 
latter  years  of  Ppy  ll.  complete  obscurity  sur- 
rounds the  political  and  social  existence  of  Egypt. 
When,  some  two  or  three  centuries  later,  that 
obscurity  is  dissipated,  the  country  has  assumed  a 
new  face,  the  capital  is  no  longer  at  Memphis,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  several  hundred  miles  farther 
south. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian 
polity  show  little  change  under  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  Dynasties.  The  southern  and  northern  king- 
doms, bound  together,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  sort 
of  personal  union,  each  retains  to  some  extent  its 
separate  organization,  although  important  offices, 
once  proper  to  one  or  other  of  them,  are  often 
found  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  functionary, 
just  as  the  official  nomenclature  of  the  Pharaoh 
combined  the  royal  titles  of  both  South  and  North. 
The  king  is  omnipotent ;  his  ministers — a  mere 
bureaucracy — are  members  of  the  royal  house  or  of 
the  great  territorial  families.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  country  into  nomes  forms  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  financial  and  judicial  administration,  yet 
controlled  by  the  court  through  officials  dependent 
on  the  central  government,  by  whom  the  royal 
dues  are  collected  and  legal  questions  settled 
independentlj'^  of  the  local  authorities.  But  as 
time  goes  on,  and  (as  we  may  infer)  weak  rulers 
succeed  the  strong,  the  old  provincial  independence 
reasserts  itself,  and  the  nomarclis  begin  to  move 
beneath  the  weight  of  central  despotism.  One  of 
the  first  signs  of  this  decentralizing  tendency  is 
the  growth  of  the  custom  of  burial,  now  no  longer 
at  Memphis,  beside  the  kin^,  but  at  home,  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  provincial  capitals,  at  Akhmlm, 
Abydos,  Thebes,  Elephantine,  and  elsewhere. 
The  court  of  the  nomarch  was  modelled  upon  that 
of  the  king ;  its  officials  grew  in  number,  its 
militia  in  strength.  The  kings  of  the  6th  Dynasty 
are  left  surrounded  only  by  courtiers  and  placemen  ; 
the  magnates  seem  to  have  withdrawn,  and  to  be 
ready,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  reassert  the 
primitive  independence  of  their  position. 

The  period  between  theOth  and  the  1 1  th  Dynasties 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  Egypt's  history  ;  yet 
the  complete  dearth  of  monuments  can  scarcely  be 
fortuitous.  Manetho  localizes  the  7th  and  8th 
Dynasties  still  at  Memphis,  and  we  may  indeed 
suppose  that  there  Avas  no  sudden  break  with  the 
past.  The  provincial  nobles  could  only  gradually 
assert    their    strength,   and    the    Pharaohs    still 
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reigned,  at  least  nominally,  in  their  ancient  capital. 
But  of  these  kings  we' know  nothing,  scarcely 
their  names.  Possibly  they  were,  in  later  times, 
regarded  as  usurpers.  Genealogies  in  certain 
tombs  (£I-Bersheh)  appear  to  reach  back  to  their 
times,  and  show  how  the  nomarchs  already 
flourished.  The  succeeding  Dynasties,  the  9th  and 
10th,  would  be  equally  unknown  were  it  not  for 
the  inscriptions  of  Siut,  whose  princes  record  their 
participation  in  the  struggle  of  the  petty  Dynasty 
of  HeracIeopolLs  (Ahnas)  against  'the  South.' 
The  9th  and  10th  Dynasties  are  indeed  currently 
ascribed  to  Heracleopolis,  while  subsequent  events 
make  it  evident  that  by  '  the  South '  is  here  meant 
the  principality  of  Thebes.  That  town  had  been 
the  seat  or  a  noble  family  under  the  6th  Dynasty ; 
and  while  the  royal  power  had  grown  weak,  the 
Theban  nomarchs  had  nursed  their  strength,  till 
at  length,  having  overcome  the  Heracleopolit«s, 
they  bv  degrees  re-established  unity  and  order. 

(ft)  the  Middle  Kingdom, — The  claims  of  these 
first  Theban  Pharaohs — the  11th  Dynasty — to  be 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Memphite  kings 
were  recognized  in  their  own  and  future  genera- 
tions. Their  number  and  sequence  is  not  clear.  They 
bear  alternately  the  names  Mntichtp  (Mentuhotep) 
and  /n//(Int€f)*,  though  it  is  pretty  certain  this  does 
not  imply  the  undisturbed  succession  of  one  family. 
The  royal  honours  were  not  attained  by  the  first 
member  of  the  series,  who  bears  merely  the  title 
of  nomarch  ;  the  kingly  titles  are  assumed  by  his 
successors.  One  at  least  of  them — Mntichtp  in. — 
had  a  long  reign,  and  left  e\"idence  of  his  power 
from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.  Another  records 
a  trading  expedition  on  the  Red  Sea  as  weU  as 
quarrying  work  in  the  eastern  desert. 

Whether  the  12th  Dynasty  succeeded  the  11th 
without  disturbance  is  not  certain.  It  gave  to 
Egypt  seven  of  the  most  active,  powerful,  and 
long-lived  of  her  kings,  and  seems  in  every  sense 
to  have  been  worthy  of  the  admiration  bestowed 
on  it  in  after  ages.  To  /ffinnjAV-Amenemes  I. 
fell  the  task  of  completing  the  work  of  union  and 
pacification  initiated  by  his  predecessors.  The 
magnates  of  Middle  Egypt  (Beni-Hasan)  have 
recorded  his  intervention  to  settle  local  disputes 
as  to  territory  on  the  basis  of  former  arrangements, 
and  to  confirm  his  faithful  vassals  in  their  pos- 
sessions. Elsewhere  we  read  of  revolts  suppressed 
and  of  conquests  abroad.  Indeed,  Egypt  had  now 
for  the  first  time  a  royal  house  whose  aspiration  it 
was  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  dominions. 
It  is  true  that  booty  or  tribute  were  stUl  the  chief 
inducements  to  war  ;  but  the  campaigns  were  now 
upon  a  larger  scale,  the  enemies  attacked  more 
distant,  and  the  results  of  victory  more  lasting. 
The  energies  of  the  kings  were  turned  chiefly 
southward,  towards  the  gold  mines  of  Xubia.  That 
country,  once  subdued, — mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Wsrtsn  ( Usertesen)  III. , — was  to  be  held  by  means  of 
fortresses,  of  which  two  can  stUl  be  traced  beyond 
the  second  Cataract.  All  Egypt  contains  scattered 
remains  of  the  building  activity  of  the  12th  Dynasty, 
whose  kings  resided  in  various  capitals — the  earlier 
in  Thebes,  where  the  nucleus  of  the  Amon  temple 
dates  from  their  time,  and  possibly  at  Memphis ; 
the  lat«r,  in  the  Fayylini,  where  Amenemes  m. 
built  the  most  colossal  of  Egjrptian  funerary 
temples,  kno\»-n  in  later  ages  as  the  Labyrinth, 
and  where  he  utilized  an  extensive  natural  lake 
(L.  Moeris)  to  fertilize  the  whole  district.  The 
custom  of  burial  in  pyramids,  maintained  on  a 
modest  scale  by  the  11th  Dynasty  at  Thebes,  was 
carried  on  by  their  successors,  who  built  large 
tombs  of  this  class  near  Memphis  (Lisht,  Turrah, 
Dahshur)  or  in  the  Fayytim  (Illahun,  Hawarah). 
There  are  grounds  for  supposing  the  later  kings  of 
the  Dynasty  to  have  had  foreign  blood  in  their 


veins;  their  portraits  show  features  singularly 
different  from  the  accustomed  type  of  the  age. 
The  internal  history  of  the  middle  kingdom  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  decentralizing 
tendencies  which  had  their  rise  in  the  conditions 
of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  development  can  be 
traced  in  the  inscritted  tombs  of  the  noble  families 
buried  at  Beni-Hasan,  £1-Bersheh,  Siut,  and 
Asw&n.  The  nomes  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt 
are  the  centres  of  interest,  each  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  of  which  the  genealogy  can,  in 
some  cases,  be  traced  back  to  the  Old  Kingdom. 
The  nomarchs  were  stUl,  however,  under  certain 
obligations  to  the  central  power.  But  the  crown 
was  no  longer  in  the  position  of  irresponsible 
despotism  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  former  times. 
Its  powers  were  restricted  on  all  sides  by  the 
growth  of  the  provincial  resources.  The  nomarchs, 
some  of  whom  by  judicious  marriages  had  become 
lords  of  several  provinces  at  once,  had  their  own 
courts,  officials,  and  le\'ies,  though  the  latter  were 
apparently  at  the  king's  disposal  for  external  wars. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge,  the  country 
suffered  little  as  yet  from  these  conditions.  The 
age  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  though  differing  rather 
in  degree  than  in  kind  from  that  of  t!ie  Memphite 
Dynasties,  was  one  of  probably  greater  material, 
artistic,  and  literary  wealth,  and  appeared,  not 
undeservedly,  to  succeeding  generations  as  a 
golden  age. 

The  otecurity  which  gradually  follows  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  i2th  Dynasty  is  no  less  impenetrable 
than  that  which  follows  on  the  Dynasties  of  the 
Old  Kingdom.  On  some  sides,  indeed,  the  decline 
is  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  outrward  aspect  of  the 
kingdom  is  little  changed  ;  the  southern  conquests 
are  maintained,  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinues, and  the  art  of  the  period  does  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  high  standard  lately  set.  But  of  the 
indi^-idual  Pharaohs  of  the  13th  Dynasty  we  know 
scarcely  anything ;  of  those  of  the  14th,  absolutely 
nothing,  ^he  former  series,  with  the  names 
(among  others)  of  Sbkhtp  (Sebekhotep)  and  Sbkins'/ 
(Sebekemsef ),  is  localized  in  Thebes ;  the  latter  in 
Chois,  an  otecure  Delta  town,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Theban  tradition  was  bein^  upheld 
by  a  contemporary  Dynasty  in  the  south.  The 
whole  interval,  indeed,  between  the  12th  and  17th 
Dynasties  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  struggles 
of  rival  houses,  each  claiming  legitimate  rights  to 
the  throne,  yet  none  strong  enough  to  vindicate  its 
claims  permanently. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  point  in  this  dark 
period  of  some  150  years  the  internal  troubles 
were  first  complicated  by  foreign  invasion.  The 
name  of  one  ot  the  kings  assigned  to  this  time  is 
regarded  as  evidence  for  an  Ethiopic  supremacy ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  ground  for 
placing  here  one  of  the  frequent  Libyan  invasions. 
Of  trustworthy  contemporary  documents  there  is 
a  complete  dearth ;  the  Turin  papyrus  and  the 
Manethonian  fragments  are  our  sole  authorities. 
In  Manetho's  arrangement  these  two  obscure 
Dynasties  are  followed  by  two  more  of  which  still 
less  is  known  ;  yet  they  are  of  greater  interest,  for 
they  are  drawn  from  those  foreign  invaders  who  by 
this  time  had  subdued  at  least  a  part  of  northern 
Egypt,  and  whom  Manetho  names  Hyksos  ('Tic<rws, 
?  pf.  'Tfcoivo-ws).  The  racial  position  of  this  people 
is  stUl  unknown.  Their  Greek  (  =  Egyptian)  name 
means  merely  '  Sheikhs  of  the  (south  Syrian)  Be- 
dawin,'  *  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  con- 
sisted of  mixed  hordes,  partly  Semite,  partly  of 
some  other  race.  Another  hypothesis,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Swth  (Set)  was  common 
to  Hyksos  and  Hittites,  and  on  the  occurrence  in 

*  The  eloss  '  shepherd '  for  fne  is  demonstrable  only  at  a  far 
later  period  of  the  lang^oage. 
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cuneiform  documents  of  Ifi/n  (Khyan)  as  a  Hittite 
king's  name,  while  liis  namesake  in  Egypt  is  re- 
garded as  a  Hyksos  king,  would  make  of  Hyksos 
and  Hittites  one  race.  From  the  language  we 
can  draw  no  arguments,  for  we  know  nothing  of 
it  save  a  few  Greek  transcriptions  of  the  royal 
names.  Nor  can  we  appeal  to  the  portraits  of  the 
kings;  for  the  Sphinxes,  etc.,  formerly  regarded 
as  such,  are  now  held  by  many  to  belong  rather 
to  the  latter  kings  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

Asiatics  had  undoubtedly  been  crossing  the 
frontier  for  ages  past ;  but  only  in  small  numbers. 
Now  they  appear  to  have  made  a  much  more 
formidable  onslaught  upon  the  eastern  Delta,  and, 
after  slaying,  plundermg,  and  burning,  to  have 
established  themselves  there  in  a  dominant  posi- 
tion. The  events  which  had  produced  this  south- 
ward migration  from  Asia  are  quite  unknown  ; 
Sssibly,  the  contemporary  attack  of  Elam  on 
esopotamia  gave  the  immediate  impetus. 

Egypt  was  Aveak,  and  the  earlier  at  least  of  the 
Hyksos  princes  were  strong  rulers ;  and  though 
resistance  was  persistent  farther  south,  northern 
Egypt  remained  in  their  hands  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  possibly  longer.  They  resided  in  the 
eastern  Delta,  in  the  fortress  of  Htiv'rt- Ay kx'is  or 
at  D'nt  -  Tanis  (Zoan),  where  they  soon  so  far 
assimilated  Egyptian  civilization  that  the  remains 
of  their  work  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  native  kings. 

(c)  The  New  Kingdom. — Just  as  the  disorders  of 
a  former  period  had  been  ended  by  the  energy  or 
fortunate  position  of  the  Theban  nomarchs,  so 
now  resistance  to  the  Hyksos  oppression  centred 
at  Thebes,  which  may  even  itself  nave  suffered  at 
their  hands,  since  traces  of  them  have  come  to 
light  still  farther  south.  Their  expulsion  neces- 
sitated a  long  struggle,  and  they  probably  only 
finally  quitted  the  Delta  many  years  after  being 
driven  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  17th  Dynasty, 
which  began  the  war  of  liberation,  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Hyksos 
kings.  It  is,  however,  only  of  its  later  members 
that  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  is  preserved 
from  this  period  the  autobiography  of  an  Egyptian 
officer,  rhms-Amosis,  who  took  part  in  the  war, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that,  Avaris  having  been 
captured,  the  foreigners  were  not  merely  expelled 
from  Egypt,  but  pursued  into  S.  Palestine  and 
their  stronghold  (or,  perhaps,  place  of  temporary 
retreat)  Sharuhen  (Jos  19")  taken. 

The  military  expeditions  here  described  are  the 
first-fruits  of  a  new  tendency  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  art,  language,  and  social  organization 
of  the  early  period  of  the  New  Kingdom  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  age  that  had 
sunk  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Hyksos  invasion. 
Indeed,  that  the  change  had  been  so  slight  may 
be  an  argument  for  the  relatively  short  duration 
of  the  foreign  occupation.  But  the  political  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Theban 
Dynasty,  begins  to  follow  a  new  course.  Instead 
of  a  nation  content  with  victories  over  the  wild 
tribes  of  Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  both  kings  and 
people  appear  now  to  be  eager  for  conquest  among 
races  of  quite  other  attainments,  in  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war.  The  nations  of  Syria  had  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  seen  an  Egyptian  invasion 
since  that  conducted  by  Wni  (6th  Dynasty).  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  New  Kingdom,  however,  initiated 
into  Asiatic  warfare  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Hyksos  expulsion,  soon  came  to  regard  such  cam- 
paigns— aggressive  now — as  their  most  important 
occupation.  But  first  they  set  about  the  recon- 
quest  of  Nubia,  and  before  long  carried  their 
southern  frontier  as  far  as  Dongola- 

The  decisive  strokes  in  the  war  of  liberation 
were    fought    under    the  first  king  of    the   18th 


Dynasty,  rhms-Amosia,  who  seems  to  have  l>een 
the  lineal  descendant  of  his  predeces-sors.  The 
relationships  and  sequence  of  the  kings  and  queens 
— the  latter,  heiresses  in  their  own  right — who 
followed  him  are  much  disputed.  His  son  and 
successor,  Imnhtp- Am^noiAiia  I.,  was  a  king  of  no 
great  political  importance,  though  popularly  re- 
vered, as  we  see  from  his  special  deification  in 
later  times.  His  chief  occupation  was  the  re- 
organization of  the  Nubian  dependencies.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son,  Dhwtims- £hntmos\s  I.,  though 
this  prince's  succession  was  only  legitimized  by 
marriage  with  a  half-sister,  the  direct  heiress. 
Whether  he  was  the  father  of  his  three  successors 
Th.  II.,  Th.  III.,  and  queen  Jf't^psiot  (Hatasu) 
or  only  of  Th.  ll.  and  tlie  (jueen,  Th.  ill,  being 
a  generation  farther  of!',  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  queen,  though  certainly  daughter  and  heireas 
to  Th.  I.  and  wife  of  her  brother  Th.  II.,  may 
have  been  either  half-sister  or  aunt  (and  step- 
mother) to  Th.  III.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
princess  of  strong  character,  and  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  acting  at  least 
once  as  co- regent  and,  during  the  minority  of 
Th.  III.,  ruling  on  his  behalf.  We  have  evidence, 
however,  in  the  successive  erasure  of  these  royal 
names  upon  the  monuments,  that,  whatever  was 
the  sequence  of  the  changes  of  rule  among  them, 
such  changes  were  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  friendly 
acquiescence.  Queen  fftipsivt  never  really  reigned 
alone,  though  for  years,  whether  owing  to  the 
insignificance  or  youth  of  the  king,  the  fortunes  of 
the  country  were  in  her  hands.  Beyond  the  proofs 
of  her  activity  recorded  at  Deir  el-IJahri  (Thebes), 
we  know  little  of  the  direction  her  energies  took. 
The  Hyksos  were  no  doubt  not  yet  completely 
expelled,  and  there  is  again  mention  of  a  Nubian 
campaign.  The  event  of  which  we  know  most, 
however,  is  her  expedition  to  Pwnt,  i.e.  the  Somali 
coast.  Her  fleet  had,  like  its  predecessors  from  the 
6th  Dynasty  onwards,  solely  a  coimnercial  object. 
Pwnt  (Punt),  the  '  Land  of  the  Gods,'  the  home  of 
the  'bearded'  people,*  was  rich  in  frankincense, 
and  a  market  for  ebony,  ivory,  and  panther  skins. 
Beyond  the  vast  temple,  on  whose  walls  the  ex- 
pe(iition  is  depicted,  the  queen  found  opportunity 
to  build  also  in  other  quarters  of  Thebes,  and 
erected  at  Karnak  the  loftiest  (with  one  exception) 
of  extant  Egyptian  obelisks. 

Left  free  by  the  death  or  final  retirement  of 
H'tSpswt,  Thutmosis  III.,  who  had  already  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  at  once  set  about  a  campaign 
in  Syria  which  culminated  in  a  great  defeat  at 
Megiddo  of  the  confederated  Syrian  princes,  wiio 
forthwith  recognized  the  Pharaoh  as  overlord,  and 
professed  themselves,  A\-ith  more  or  less  sincerity, 
the  vassals  of  Egypt.  Not,  however,  that  one 
campaign  sufficed  to  ensure  this  condition  of  things. 
During  twenty  years  Thutmosis  III.  himself  led 
some  fifteen  expeditions  into  Syria,  where  the 
witlidrawal  of  his  armies  was  repeatedly  the  signal 
for  a  rising  among  the  subjugated  states.  His 
most  distant  vassals  at  the  time  of  his  death  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Amanus  and  the 
upper  Euphrates;  he  was  suzerain  of  the  Canaanite 
plain  ana  coasts  and  of  the  Amorite  hill-country, 
while  Egypt's  'sphere  of  influence'  embraced,  more- 
over, 'the  isles  of  the  Great  Sea,'  i.e.  the  .^gean 
islands,  as  well  as  Cyprus,  the  nearer  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Hittite  territory  around 
Kadesh  (on  the  Orontes).  'Tribute'  is  recorded 
from  Assyria,  though  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
annalist  probably  refers  but  to  propitiatory  gifts, 
which  indicated  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  tlie 
powerful  invader.     The  Nubian  dependencies  were 


•  So  W.  Max^JJuUer,  Z.  An.  xi.  82,  and  not  ,  ^^io^  Abj-s- 
sinians. 
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also  extended  in  this  reign  as  far  south  as  Gebel 
Barkal  and  probably  far  across  the  Soudan,  while 
we  hear,  too,  of  campaigns  against  the  Libyan 
nomads.  Thutmosb  Ul.  was  not  less  active  as  a 
builder  than  as  a  warrior  ;  his  architecture  meets 
us  on  all  hands.  In  every  considerable  town  he 
built  or  enlarged  a  temple,  as  at  Thebes,  where 
he  surrounded  the  central  shrine  of  Amon  with 
extensive  halls  and  corridors.  His  name,  engraved 
OB  scarabs,  etc.,  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  any 
other  king,  and  seems,  in  later  ages,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  talisman. 

He  was  succeeded  peacefully  by  his  son,  Amen- 
ophis  n.,  whose  long  reign  is  not  remarkable.  His 
fathers  energy-  liad  secured,  for  the  time,  the  Syrian 
conquests.  Nubia  seems  to  have  occupied  him 
somewhat  more,  and  from  his  reign  date  the  most 
southerly  of  Egyptian  monuments  (Ben-Naga). 
The  reign  of  the  next  king,  Thutmosis  IV.,  was 
short  and  stUl  less  remarkable.  There  were  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  supremacy  to  be  made  in 
Syria  and  Nubia,  and  tributes  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  the  gods  by  some  additions  to  their  temples. 
That  the  contact  with  Asia  was  already  of  influ- 
ence is  shown  by  this  king's  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  J/(n-Mitanni,  the  then  leading  power 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Amenophis  III.  sat  for  thirty-five  years  on  his 
father's  throne.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  able 
without  much  exertion  to  maintain  abroad  the 
position  he  inherited,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  Asiatic 
and  but  once  of  Nubian  campaigns.  Extensive 
building  and  much  obser>'ance  of  religious  cere- 
monies are — for  us,  at  least — the  characteristics 
of  the  reign.  At  this  period  of  the  ISth  Dynasty 
the  royal  marriages  are  among  the  most  significant 
and  influential  in  Egyptian  history.  Amenophis 
III.,  himself  possibly  the  son  of  his  father's  foreign 
wife,  took  into  his  harem  Kirgip  (cuneif.  Gilu- 
hipa),  another  daughter  of  the  house  of  ^Nlitanni, 
while  we  know  that  among  his  wives  was  also  a 
Babylonian  princess.  He  had,  moreover,  already 
married  a  lady  named  Tyi,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  of  foreign  parentage,  but  who,  at  any 
rate,  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  public  lit'e 
both  of  her  husband  and  son.  It  is  thought,  in- 
deed, that  Amenophis  IV.  was  influenced  by  his 
mother  towards  those  reforms  in  the  state  religion, 
initiated  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  which 
have  left  to  his  name  a  peculiar  interest.  (See 
below. ) 

The  marriages,  domestic  relations,  and  foreign 
history  of  this  period  can  be  followed  in  excep- 
tional detail  owing  to  the  records  deposited  at 
el-Amama,  where  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  court  and  its  allies,  envoys, 
and  vassals  in  Syria  lay  stored  until  its  discovery 
in  1887.  The  correspondence  was  almost  wholly 
in  the  Babylonian  language, — clearly  the  diplomatic 
medium  of  the  age, — though  the  writers  were  not, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Babylonians.  Some 
of  the  letters  are  from  the  kings  of  Mitanni,  but 
most  are  from  the  Syrians  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  subjugated  provinces.  Those 
letters  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Amenophis 
ni.  show  a  condition  still  of  peaceful  allegiance  to 
Egypt  and  respect  for  its  king.  Those,  however, 
dating  from  his  son's  reign  bear  witness  to  the 
defection  of  the  vassals  and  speedy  loss  of  the 
Asiatic  empire,  which  resulted  from  the  neglect 
and  incapacity  of  the  suzerain  power.  Amenophis 
rv.  was  too  fiilly  engrossed  at  home  to  spend  time 
or  money  upon  external  aflairs. 

Although  this  king  reigned  for  some  seventeen 
years,  there  is  nothing  recorded  of  him  beyond  his 
religious  activity.  The  religious  revolution  was 
accompanied  by  an  ephemeral,  though  for  the 
time  complete,  revolution  in  art,  traceable  through- 


out the  remains  of  the  great  palace  and  temple 
which  Amenophis,  no  longer  content  to  reside  at 
Thebes,  had  built  at  el-Amama  in  Middle  Egypt. 
Place  and  personal  names  were  changed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reformed  cult ;  the  new  residence 
was  called  '  Horizon  of  the  Sun,'  the  king  took 
the  name /An iVn  (Khuenaten),  '  Spirit  of  the  Sun,' 
the  names  of  his  wife — another  princess  of  Mitanni 
and  his  o^vn  cousin — and  daughters  bein^  likewise 
altered.  There  has  been  much  sx>eculation  as  to 
the  king's  personality,  owing  to  the  wide  diverg- 
ence between  his  youthful  and  mature  portraits. 
The  peculiar,  almost  deformed,  type  of  the  latter 
has  been  thought  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
religious  change.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
very  similar  portraits  of  his  courtiers  are  due  to 
more  than  imitative  flattery. 

On  the  death  of  the  reformer-king,  he  was  pre- 
sumably interred  in  the  great  tomb  hewn  for  nim 
at  el-Ajnama.  His  courtiers  had  planned  to  lie 
around  him  there ;  but  only  some  of  them  were 
destined  to  complete  their  tombs.  For  in  a  short 
time  it  was  clear  that  the  schism  had  depended 
on  the  energies  of  its  originator ;  with  him  dead, 
the  ancient  religion  quickly  reasserted  itself.  His 
two  sons-in-law,  who  succ^ded  him,  were  not  the 
men  to  resist  the  reaction  which,  within  twenty 
years  of  Amenophis'  death,  was  complete,  and  left 
the  18th  Dynasty  to  end  its  course  where  it  had 
begun  it,  at  Thebes. 

The  most  conspicuous  results  of  the  intercourse 
with  Asia  of  which  the  18th  Dynasty  had  wit- 
nessed the  growth,  are  naturally  seen  in  the 
military  character  of  the  age,  the  new  basis  on 
which  the  army  was  le^-ied, — d  ^pendent  no  longer 
on  the  feudal  nomarchs,  but  immediately  on  the 
king, — and  the  new  methods  of  warfare  taught  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hitherto  unknown  horse 
and  chariot  into  Egypt.  The  gradual  extinction 
of  the  nomarchs— an  eflect  perhaps  of  civil  war — 
implied  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  crown ; 
their  lands  seem  mostly  to  have  passed  into  the 
kings  hands.  Conquest  gave  to  the  new  mon- 
archy a  prestige  and  resources  (treasTire  and  slave- 
labour)  which  placed  it  in  a  position  of  hitherto 
unattained  magnificence.  The  country  became,  as 
under  the  early  Dynasties,  filled  with  royal  officials 
and  favourites,  who  soon  rose  to  form  a  new  no- 
bilitv ;  a  royal  tax  was  levied  upon  all  land,  and 
royal  justice  administered  by  mixed  courts  of 
officials  and  priests.  The  Asiatic  vassal-provinces 
were  governed  chiefly  by  native  viceroys,  whom 
the  Egyptian  court  controlled  by  means  of  envoys. 
Nubia  and  part  of  S.  Egypt  were  entrusted  to 
an  oflicial  known  as  the  'Prince  of  Kush.'  The 
evils  of  the  irresponsible  security  attained  bv  the 
capacity  and  fortune  of  the  earlier  Pharaolis  of 
the  New  Kingdom  and  those  resulting  from  their 
close  alliance  with  the  all-powerful  priesthood, 
become  visible  first  under  the  following  Dynasty. 

Whether  Hnnhb-ArmaSs  be  reckoned  the  last 
king  of  the  18th  or  the  first  of  the  19th  Dynasty, 
it  is  he  who  really  initiates  the  new  epoch.  The 
disturbance  for  which  Amenophis  iv.  had  been 
responsible  could  not  be  quieted  without  vigorous 
reorganization,  and  this  was  the  main  work  of 
Armais,  a  strong  ruler,  and  probably  already  acting 
regent  when  called  by  his  patrons,  the  priests  of 
Thebes,  to  the  throne.  Beyond  reconstructive 
work  at  home,  we  hear  of  one  Asiatic  war  in 
which  the  principal  enemy  is  the  Hittite  power, 
now  advanced  southward  (probably  from  the 
Armenian  highlands)  and  making  havoc  among 
Egypt's  allies  and  vassals  in  N.  Syria.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  reign  saw  a  treaty  between 
them  and  Egj-pt.  Armais  was  followed  by  the 
first  of  the  famous  Kamesside  Pharaohs  who  ruled 
Egypt    during    the    following    200    years.       But 
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Ramses  I.  died  after  a  short  and  uneventful  reign, 
and  his  son  5^y-SethOs  was  the  first  whose  hands 
were  free  enough  at  home  to  allow  of  any  real 
attempt  to  regain  abroad  the  ground  of  late  lost. 
Yet  now  even  Sethds  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
assure  his  hold  upon  such  districts  as  the  Hittites 
had  not  already  annexed.  A  march  through 
Palestine  to  the  Orontes  and  back  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast  overawed  Bedawins  and  Canaanites ; 
but  he  made  no  fresh  conquests,  and  finally  came 
to  terms  with  the  Hittite  king,  who  was  to  be 
suzerain  from  the  Lebanon  northwards,  while 
Palestine  remained  in  allegiance  to  Egypt.  Nubia, 
Libya,  and,  with  the  last,  the  Mediterranean 
pirate  hordes  who  now  begin  to  appear  on  the  N. 
and  W.  for  the  first  time,  were  likewise  chastised 
or  repelled  ;  but  most  of  the  reign  must  have  been 
spent  peacefully,  as  the  king's  colossal  monuments 
at  Thebes  and  Abydos  testify. 

His  son,  Ramses  ll. — the  best  known  of  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  because  the  most  industrious  in  record- 
ing his  own  glory, — succeeded  young,  and  reigned 
for  67  years.  Oi  these  the  first  score  were  occupied 
in  the  war  with  the  Hittites,  till  it  became  evident 
that  a  peace,  similar  to  that  of  the  last  rei^n, 
could  alone  end  a  struggle  in  which  neither  side 
was  strong  enough  to  retain  the  mastery.  An 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  at  the  same 
time  concluded  and  cemented,  some  years  later,  by 
a  marriage.  The  war  had  been  signalized  by  at 
least  one  great  battle — that  at  Kadesh, — in  which 
prodigies  of  valour  are  ascribed  to  the  king.  But 
the  position  of  Egypt  in  Asia,  as  defined  by  the 
peace  of  the  king's  21st  year,  was  far  inferior  to 
that  attained  two  centuries  earlier  by  Thutmosis 
III.  Instead  of  the  frontier  at  the  Euphrates  and 
Mt.  Araanus,  Ramses  n.  had  to  be  content  with 
one  which  crossed  the  Lebanon  about  Beirftt.  As 
a  means  of  controlling  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  he 
erected  a  series  of  forts  across  the  desert,  whUe 
strengthening  various  Delta  towns  (of.  the  Hebrew 
tradition  of  'Pithom  and  Raamses,'  Ex  1"),  and 
choosing  for  his  favourite  residence  Tanis  (Zoan), 
a  mucli  more  apt  centre  than  Thebes  for  the 
direction  of  operations  in  Syria. 

After  the  Hittite  peace,  Ramses  il.  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  architecture. 
Not  only  did  he  buUd  endless  temples  to  the  gods 
(and  some  even  to  himself)  throughout  the  country, 
but  he  did  not  scruple,  Avhile  restoring,  to  appro- 
priate the  work  of  his  predecessors,  whose  names 
lie  frequently  replaced  on  their  buildings  and 
statues  by  his  own.  He  had  more  than  150 
children.  His  successor  Avas  his  fourteenth  son, 
Mmj)th  (Merenptah),  whose  reign  is  as  yet  the  only 
one  in  which  reference  has  been  found  to  the 
Israelites  (see  below).  As  well  as  his  famous  Libyan 
war,  Mrnpth  boasts  of  a  campaign  in  Syria,  where 
he  still  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  country.  The  great  Libyan  host,  defeated 
in  his  5th  year,  had  come  allied  again  with  those 
pirate  hordes  which  had  appeared  in  the  Delta 
under  Sethds,  and  whose  homes  it  is  impossible  to 
localize,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  exactly  identify- 
ing their  names.  They  came,  at  .any  rate,  from 
the  Mediterranean  coasts ;  but  wliether  Asia  Minor, 
the  jiCgean  islands,  and  the  Italic  countries  all 
sent  contingents,  cannot  be  decided.  Tlie  name 
of  Mrnpth  is  found  on  numerous  monuments,  but 
we  know  little  of  his  doings. 

The  long  reign  of  Ramses  ll.,  and  perhaps 
apathy  and  self-indulgence  in  his  latter  years,  had 
enfeebled  the  royal  power,  and  by  the  time  of 
Mrtipth's  death  the  country  was  ready  for  revolu- 
tion. Power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  magnates 
and  great  officials,  and  only  after  half  a  century  of 
disturbance  did  Stnht  succeed  in  re-establishing 
order.     This  prince,  who  presumably  had  claimed 


legitimate  Ramesside  descent,  left  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Ramses  ill.,  whose  reign  lasted  over  30  years. 
During  its  first  decade,  three  formidable  attacks 
from  without  had  to  be  repelled — two  by  Libyan 
coalitions,  and  one  by  a  host  of  the  northern  mari- 
time invaders,  whom  the  wealth  of  Egypt  had 
more  than  once  attracted  under  former  kings. 
This  time,  however,  they  approached  the  eastern 
Delta  by  land  through  Syria  as  well  as  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  destructive  battle  at  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Magdolos  that  they  were  repulsed. 
The  hold  of  each  successive  Pharaoh  upon  the 
Asiatic  provinces  was  growing  weaker,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  authority  of  Ramses  ill.  was 
effective  there,  even  though  the  Hittite  empire 
had  long  been  dissipated.  At  home  the  king's  tran- 
quillity was  broken  by  a  widespread  and  mysterious 
conspiracy,  originating  in  the  palace,  and  sup- 
pressed with  great  severity.  Otherwise,  the  reign 
appears  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  king's  chief 
ambition  was  the  imitation  in  all  points  of  his 
ancestor,  Ramses  ll.  The  wealth  of^  the  country 
was  enormous.  The  king  lived  the  life  of  a  self- 
indulgent  despot,  while  the  real  power  was  with 
the  Theban  priests  and  the  foreign  mercenaries — 
mainly  Libyans  and  SWdin',  i.e.  Sardinians,  of 
whom  the  latter  had  already  served  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  preceding  Dynasty. 

Ramses  III.  was  followed  by  a  series  of  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  who  each  bore  the  name  of  Ramses. 
Under  their  weak  rule  Egypt  finally  lost  her 
Syrian  dependencies,  and  left  them  open  to  the 
conquests  of  Assyria.  Each  king  seems  to  have 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
a  vast  rock-tomb  (Blb&n  el-Mulflk),  and  meanwhile 
the  ascendency  of  the  priests  of  Amon  grew  always 
greater,  until  Hrhr  (Herhor),  who  had  already 
added  to  the  office  of  chief  priest  the  principal 
political  and  military  titles,  felt  strong  enough  to 
mount  the  throne  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Ramesside  rule.  The  Ramesside  Pharaohs  had, 
with  even  greater  resources  at  their  command,  rarely 
displayed  the  capacity  or  vigour  of  the  18th  Dyn- 
asty, and  the  nation  had  readily  relapsed  into  the 
unwarlike  apathy  and  distaste  for  foreign  inter- 
course which  had  marked  its  earlier  history.  Mer- 
cenary troops  became  therefore  the  only  means  of 
retaining  a  hold  on  the  foreign  provinces,  and  the 
king  grew  more  and  more  completely  the  tool  of  the 
military  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
triumph  of  orthodoxy  had  further  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  priesthood,  on  whom  royal  piety 
heaped  untold  quantities  of  treasure,  the  product 
of  the  foreign  tributaries.  The  great  offices  of  state 
in  the  hands  of  a  mere  bureaucracy  were  effective 
only  in  filling  the  royal  treasury,  while  the  popu- 
lation at  large  was  starving  and  discontented. 

{d)  The  Foreign  Dominion. — But  the  21st  Dynasty 
does  not,  according  to  Manetho,  consist  of  the 
priestly  successors  of  Hrhr.  The  legitimate 
Pharaohs  he  held  to  be  the  Tanite  princes  {S'mntw- 
Smendes,  F'sbh'nnt-'Psonsennes,  etc.)  who  rebelled 
against  this  usurpation,  and  were  acknowledged 
first  in  the  North,  then  also  in  the  Thebaid.  Be- 
fore long  the  rival  families  intermarried  and  so 
restored  unity ;  but  their  relationships  and  sequence 
are  not  clearly  ascertained.  On  the  monuments 
little  more  than  their  names  occur,  though  mum- 
mies (of  the  priestly  family)  and  much  genea- 
logical evidence  were  found  in  the  famous  cachctte 
at  Deir  el-Bahri. 

The  next  Dynasty,  the  22nd,  owed  its  rise  tp  the 
political  conditions  of  tlie  period.  The  captains  of 
the  Libyan  mercenaries  had  by  this  time  attained 
a  position,  territorial  as  Avell  as  military,  which 
made  usurpation  easy,^and,  when  the  opportunity 
oflered,  their  chief  ,:?'^'«A;-Sousakim-Shishak  was 
able  without  serious  opposition  to  assume  the  roj-al 
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titles.  He  was  ambitious,  aud  had  pretensions  to  a 
reconquest  of  Syria.  His  inscription  records  a  raid 
:igainst  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms — not  against 
Judah  only  (1  K  14^®*).  The  Dynasty  resided  at 
Uabastis,  and  built  extensively  upon  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  goddess  B'stt  (Bast) ;  but  we  know 
little  of  its  kings  beyond  their  names,  ^i'nk, 
IPaVA-n-Osorkon,  7"X,T^Takelothi3.  The  Dynasty 
liy  which  they  were  (presumably)  overthrown  shows 
likewise  Libyan  names,  but  ruled  from  Tanis. 
The  times  may  well  have  been  too  disttirbed  by 
dynastic  rivalries  to  leave  leisure  for  building ;  at 
any  rate,  the  history  of  the  23rd  Dynasty  is  as  yet 
totally  obsctire. 

During  the  period  of  weakness  and  dissension 
through  which  Egypt  had  been  passing,  the  Nubian 
princes  of  Napata  (Gebel  Barkal)  had  been  growing 
in  strength,  and  were  able  now  to  shake  oflf  the 
Pharaoh's  sovereignty,  and  even  to  contemplate  the 
invasion  of  Egypt.  This  adventure  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  in  the  southern  country,  where 
there  was  no  leader  to  withstand  them ;  but  as 
they  advanced  northward,  the  Ethiopians  found 
an  obstinate  opponent  in  7/n^f-Tnephachthos,  the 
powerful  prince  of  Sais  (W.  Delta),  whose  suprem- 
acy was  recognized  as  far  south  as  Hermopolis 
E&hmunein).  To  this  town  the  Ethiopian  king, 
P'nhy  (Piankhi)  (775)  laid  siege.  The  Saites  capitu- 
lated, and  Tnephachthos  fled,  while  the  victors 
advanced  to  Memphis.  A  treaty  was,  however, 
soon  arranged,  neither  party  being  strong  enough 
to  suppress  the  other.  The  Ethiopians  retired  up 
the  river,  nominally  in  possession  of  the  whole 
valley  ;  but  the  Delta  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Tnephachthos  and  his  son  £/.Hr/!/-Bocchoris,  who 
seems  to  have  finally  extinguished  the  old  legitim- 
ist families,  extended  his  authority  up  to  Thebes, 
and  reigned  for  some  time  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity. The  Ethiopians,  however,  had  not  aban- 
doned their  ambitions,  and,  strengthened  by  a 
marriage  with  a  Tanite  princess,  and  favoured  by 
the  still  powerful  Thelmi  priesthood,  they  again 
marched  northward  and  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
Bocchoris.  This  time  their  conquest  was  more 
complete.  Their  family,  whose  relationships  and 
history  are  as  yet  far  from  clear,  constitutes 
Manetho's  25th  Dynasty,  and  its  most  conspicuous 
member  is  its  first  king,  i5'6'X--'-Sabakon  (707-695). 
His  successors  were  not,  however,  strong  enough, 
at  such  a  distance  from  home,  to  maintain  a 
dominant  position  in  the  North,  though  the  petty 
princes  of  the  Delta  towns  accepted  for  the 
moment  the  Ethiopian  suzerainty.  One  of  the 
latter — and  probably  not  Sabakon  himself,  as  was 
formerly  assumed — was  the  So  (Ki3=Sewe*)  of 
2  K  17*,  who  ventured,  in  alliance  with  Gaza  and 
Israel,  to  ^athstand  the  threatening  growth  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  Palestine.  Sargon,  however, 
defeated  the  coalition  at  Raphia,  though  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  Egypt. 

Throughout  this  period  the  hopes  of  the  small 
Syrian  states  were  placed  on  Egypt,  whence,  how- 
ever, in  the  confusion  of  party  strife,  no  eftectnal 
help  could  come.  Yet  it  was  toward  Syria  that  the 
ambitions  of  Sabakon's  son,  T'ArA-Tharaka-Tir- 
hakah  (eOiJ-eG-l),  were  directed.  He  was  there 
brought,  however,  into  speedy  collision  with  Sar- 
gon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  who,  at  Eltekeh, 
defeated  the  combined  troops  of  several  Egyptian 
princes.  Attempts  at  interference  in  Asia  were 
thus  for  a  time  checked,  and  Tirhakah  had  leisure 
for  considerable  building,  both  at  Napata  and  at 
Thebes.  But  the  Syrians  still  counted  on  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  the 
Assyrian  rule  was  ever  to  be  peacefully  accepted 
by  them,  Egypt  must  once  and  for  all  be  rendered 

*  Greek  "Saiyaif,  Zac    The  LncUnic  text  haa  the  inexplicable 


powerless.  An  As^rian  army  proceeded  therefore 
southwards,  and,  whUe  Tirhakah  fled  to  Ethiopia 
and  the  minor  princes  submitted,  Esarhaddon 
advanced  as  far  as  Thebes  and  subsequently  organ* 
ized  a  government  under  twenty  local  regents,  of 
whom  the  most  notable  was  xVA;  «r-Necho  of  Sais. 
Yet  still  Tirhakah  had  hopes,  and  his  advances 
from  the  south,  abetted  by  some  of  the  local 
princes  on  whom  Assyria  relied,  resulted  at  lenjith 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  from  Memphis. 
Assurbanipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  thereupon 
hastened  to  Egypt,  and,  with  small  trouble,  re- 
established the  Assyrian  supremacy,  while  Necho, 
who  had  joined  Tirhakah,  became  a  temporary 
captive  in  Nineveh.  At  length  Tirhakah  died, 
and  his  successor,  Tnwtimn  (crmeif.  Tandamanie), 
having  failed  to  recover  the  lost  position,  the  Ethi- 
opians finally  retired  homeward,  while  Assurbanipal 
requited  the  sympathy  his  opponent  had  received 
in  Upper  Egypt  by  devastating  Thebes.  For 
two  or  three  years  Assurbanipal  was  undisputed 
master  of  Egypt.  Then  came  an  Elamite  war 
and  simultaneous  revolts  in  Babylon,  Arabia, 
and  Lydia. 

(e)  The  Bestoration. — Incited  by  Gygra,  kinjg 
of  the  last  country,  P«n/i--Psammitichus  of  Sais 
(663-610),  son  of  Necho,  whom  the  Assyrians  had 
reinstated,  seized  this  opportunity  to  raise  a  fresh 
insurrection.  He  was  himself  of  either  Libyan  or 
Nubian  descent,  and  the  success  of  his  poHcy 
depended  wholly  on  the  foreign  troops  he  em- 
ployed. With  the  help  of  Lydia  and  of  Ionian 
ana  Carian  mercenaries  (the  xa^^eo*  ivSpes  of  the 
prophecy,  Herod,  ii.  152),  Psammitichns  overthrew 
the  Dodecarchy,  i.e.  the  Assyrian  regents,  and,  by 
marriage  Avith  a  niece  of  Sabakon's,  gained  the 
approval  of  the  Theban  priests  and  so  of  Upper 
Egypt.  He  pursued  the  Assyrians  into  Palestine, 
and  captured  after  a  long  siege  the  town  of  Ashdod. 
The  misfortunes  of  Assyria  favoured  the  attempts 
of  the  Saite  Pharaohs  to  re-establish  their  domin- 
ance in  Asia,  and  during  this  and  the  following 
reign  (Necho  II.)  Syria  was  again  brought  under 
Egypt's  sovereignty.  But  the  rise  of  Babylon 
under  Nebuchadrezzar  put  a  check  on  this  revival, 
and  Necho  li.  (610-5W),  after  defeating  Josiah 
of  Judah  at  Megiddo,*  was  himself  routed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish,  and  expelled  from 
Syria. 

The  energies  of  the  26th  Dynasty  were  directed 
before  all  things  to  taking  advantage  of  Egypt's 
geographical  situation  and  bringing  her,  by  the 
help  of  hired  Phoenician  ships,  within  the  sphere 
of  Mediterranean  commerce.  Relations  were 
opened  with  Periander  of  Corinth  and  with  other 
Greek  states.  Greek  traders  were  assigned  special 
quarters  in  Memphis,  where  a  Tyrian  colony  had 
already  been  settled ;  indeed,  i"A»w-Amasis,  a 
later  king  of  the  Dynasty,  allowed  them  to  fotmd  a 
separate  tovru  on  the  Greek  model — Naucratis  in 
the  W.  Delta — to  which  their  operations  were  to 
be  restricted,  and  which  only  waned  in  importance 
before  the  rise  of  Alexandria.  Amasis  had  been 
the  general  of  If^/iiir-Apries-Hophra  (588-569), 
whom  the  troops  had  driven  from  the  throne  in 
his  favour.  About  this  time  Nebuchadrezzar 
appears  to  have  invaded  Egypt,  though  the  history 
of  the  campaign  is  not  known.     His  object  was 

Eresumably  vengeance  for  the  part  which  Apries 
ad  recently  played  in  Syria,  where  Judah,  again 
trusting  to  Ei^vptian  support,  had  begun  the 
hostilities  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(586)  and  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitants — 
among  them  Jeremiah — to  Egvpt,  where  they 
were  settled  in  Tahpaohes  (Tell  Defeneh),  a 
frontier  fort  in  the  E.  Delta. 

*  Presnmably  S.  of  Carmel,  though  this  identification  is 
dispated. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  Saite  period  are,  in  all 
but  commercial  aspects,  those  of  an  archaizing 
renaissance.  To  judge  by  art,  literature,  names, 
titles,  etc.,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  again  in 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  though  on  closer 
inspection  the  resemblance  is  seen  to  be  but 
superhcial. 

(f)  The  Persian  Svpremaci/.— This  prosperous 
and  uneventful  jwriod  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
an  invasion  by  the  great  power  which  was  now 
overturning  the  political  balance  of  W,  Asia. 
Cyrus  had  seen  the  formation  of  a  hostile  league 
between  Lydia,  IJabylon,  and  Egypt ;  but  his 
death  had  delayed  chastisement,  and  the  expedi- 
tion against  Kgypt  was  left  for  his  son,  Cambyses 
(525),  who  api)ears  not  to  have  acted  with  the 
customary  clemency  of  Persian  conquerors ;  for 
his  memory  was  execrated  throughout  Egypt. 
The  Saitea  had  grown  weak,  and  the  country  lay 
an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  conquest  was 
turned  to  full  advantage  by  his  successor  Darius 
(521-486),  who  set  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  on  its  former  lines,  and  won  the  acqui- 
escence of  priests  and  people  by  assuming  the 
ancient  titles  and  functions  of  the  native  kings. 
The  check  suftered  by  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
however,  gave  courage  to  the  patriotic  party  in 
Egypt,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  Libyan,  NbbS 
(Chabash),  the  Persians  were  for  a  time  exptuled. 
Ihit  a  fresh  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Xerxes 
(486-465),  and  the  insurrection  suppressed  with 
severity,  Egypt  being  constituted  a  satrapy  under 
the   king's  brother  Acha?menes.      Some  years  of 

?uiet  followed,  and  then,  in  the  W.  Delta,  came  a 
resh  revolt  led  by  Inaros — possibly  a  Saite  prince 
— and  aided  by  the  Athenians  (463).  This  in  turn 
was  suppressed  by  Megabyzus,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes,  while  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell 
to  Amyrtaeus,  for  whose  support  Cimon,  on  his 
Cyprian  expedition,  sent  a  fleet  (449). 

The  history  of  this  period  is  fragmentary  and 
obscure ;  of  native  records  we  have  none.  The 
chronology  of  events  cannot  be  accurately  settled. 
We  gather  that,  throughout  the  time  of  Persia's 
decline,  various  revolts  of  the  national  party  took 
place  in  northern  Egypt — the  upper  valley  plays 
by  this  time  no  historical  part.  Manetho  intro- 
duces, in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  two 
more  native  Dynasties,  the  28th  and  29th,  of  which 
we  know  very  little,  and  then  another,  the  30th, 
to  which  belong  two  kings,  Nhthrhbt-'!>iekt(inehes 
(382-364)  and  iV/(in6/-Nektanebb  (361-343),  the 
former  of  whom  succeeded  in  suppressing  las 
rivals,  while  the  latter,  during  a  long  reign,  was 
active  as  a  builder  throughout  the  country  ( Philse, 
Edfu,  Thebes,  Heliopolis,  the  Delta).  Persia, 
however,  by  a  final  effort,  was  able  to  reinstate 
herself  (343),  and  Nektanebo,  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs,  abandoned  his  Greek  allies  and  tied  to 
Ethiopia. 

But  the  Persian  domination,  too,  was  at  Jin  end. 
In  a  few  years  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  dis- 
membered the  empire  of  the  Acha^menides,  and  in 
332  he  led  his  armies  into  Egypt,  which  submitted 
without  resistance. 

The  Mncedonians. — The  rule  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, the  Ptolemies,  brought  Egypt  again  into  the 
advantageous  position  attained  for  her  in  some 
tlegree  by  the  26th  Dynasty.  Now,  however,  the 
(ireek  element  became  the  dominant  factor  in  her 
prosperity ;  the  ancient  native  culture  gradually 
faded  and  retreated  from  the  North,  where  Alex- 
andria, the  new  canital,  had  become  the  centre  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  But  the  wide  dominions  of 
tiie  Ptolemies  were  not  to  be  retained  by  a  series 
of  rulers  so  degenerate  as  those  of  the  house  of 
Lagus  soon  became.  After  a  century  of  good 
government  and  unequalled   prosperity  (323-222), 


the  political  fortunes  of  Egypt  began  again  to 
decline  and  anarchy  to  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Insurrections  followed  each  other  in 
constant  succession,  while  treachery  and  murder 
shortened  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  kings.  At 
length  the  Romans,  under  whose  toleration  the 
Lagides  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  existed,  were 
able,  by  the  victory  of  Octavius  over  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  (30),  to  assume  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  remained  theiu;eforth 
a  part  of  the  empire,  either  of  Kome  or  of  Byzan- 
tium, until  conquered  by  the  Saracens  A.D.  642. 

ix.  Egypt's  Relations  with  Asia.— Our  sources 
of  knowledge  are  (1)  for  the  primitive  periods, 
chiefly  inferences  from  the  foreign  words  already 
in  use  in  the  ancient  (religious)  texts,  especially 
the  names  of  cereals,  woods,  oils,  etc.,  known  to 
have  been  not  native ;  (2)  under  the  Dynasties  of 
the  Old  Kingdom  we  have  early  evidence  from  the 
mines  of  Sinai,*  where  tlie  troublesome  nomad 
tribes  Avere  known  as  Ss  (cf.  ?  nf^),  from  a  5th  (?) 
Dynasty  fresco  depicting  the  capture  of  a  Syrian 
fortress,  and  from  at  least  one  biographical  narra- 
tive— that  of  Wni,  Dyn.  6 — recounting  several  mili- 
tary and  commercial  expeditions  to  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  "mw  (root  probably  "m,  'boomerang,'  not 
Dy).  We  here  read  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
through  which  the  Egyptian  army  marched,  and  it 
is  evident  the  description  is  that  of  S.  Palestine. 
The  same  text  tells,  too,  of  a  journey  by  sea  to  the 
Phrenician  coast ;  (3)  under  the  Middle  Kingdom 
Dynasties  we  can  see  that  a  considerable  intercourse 
is  arising.  Embassies  come  with  presents  from 
Semitic  chiefs  and  are  received  Ijy  the  king  or  the 
nobles  (Beni-Hasan),  and  no  doubt  many  groups  of 
nomads  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  frontier  and 
got  leave,  as  they  did  later  {/Eg.  Zeitschr.  xxvii. 
125),  to  settle  in  the  Delta.  Journeys  into  Pales- 
tine became  so  frequent  that  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject for  a  story — founded,  no  doubt,  upon  fact,  and 
popular  for  many  centuries — whence  many  details 
of  Syrian  desert  life  at  tlie  time  may  l>e  learned 
{S'nht).  The  tribes  among  which  the  hero  of  this 
story  passes  many  years  are  called  by  the  general 
term  sti,  'archers  (cf.  Babyl.  suti).  Egyptian 
traders  visited  them,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
appear  very  similar  to  those  of  the  modern  Beda- 
win.  (4)  But  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  her 
northern  neighbours  Avere  revolutionized  by  the 
Hyksos  invasion  and  the  long  series  of  military 
expeditions  which  followed.  The  language  receives 
a  very  strong  admixture  of  foreign  (not  exclusively 
Semitic)  loan-words,  and  is  forced  even  to  evolve 
a  new  system  of  orthography  for  their  reproduc- 
tion. Syrian  slaves — females,  at  least,  '  'mi — met 
with  in  the  households  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
are  now  employed  in  great,  numbers.  Asiatic 
textile  work,  Aveapons,  vases  (pottery  and  metal), 
musical  instruments,  besides  various  Avines,  beers, 
oils,  breads,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  possibly  even  lands  farther  Avest,  and 
preferred  to  the  native  products.  The  native 
names  even  of  many  objects  are  discarded  and 
replaced  by  corresponding  foreign  terras.  Syrian 
deities— Biial,  Astarte,  Anat,  Resheph — are  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  places  beside  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  the  Pharaohs  appear  now  and  then  under 
their  special  i)rotection. 

The  countries  Avhence  these  new  influences 
emanate,  bear  in  the  Egyptian  texts  of  ditlerent 
epochs  diflerent  names,  many  of  Avhich  are  confus- 
ing and  elude  exact  definition.  All  Syria,  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates,  is  divided  into  the  countries  of 
Upper  (Southern)  and  LoAver  (Northern)  Ehuc  (cf. 
the  more  ancient  Tnio  and  the  cun(*ii.  Tidnu). 
Palestine  proper  bears  also  the  name  jH'nc,  origin- 
ally only  the  designation  of  the  southern  (later 
'  See  -.i'j;.  Zeitnehr.  xxxv.  7ff. 
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Philistine)  coast.  Phoenicia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  kno>\-n  by  the  name  D'hi,  and,  together  with 
tlie  still  more  northerly  coast,  by  the  va^ier  term 
AV/i,  'the  Circular  (land),' perhaps  from  the  form 
of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Kft  was  the  name,  perhaps, 
of  Cilicia,  perhaps  of  the  N.  Syrian  coasts.  Certain 
peoples  whom  we  find,  under  the  19th  Dynasty, 
among  the  allies  of  the  Hittites,  have  been  local- 
ized in  W.  Asia  Minor ;  the  RwJc'  Lycians,  D'rdny 
Dardanians,  Ficnw'  lonians,  Ik't/w'¥  Achseans,* 
and  others.  The  difficult  designation  ffwnbic, 
foimd  in  the  oldest  literature,  api)ears  to  embrace 
the  peoples  of  the  North  in  the  vaguest  way  ;  only 
in  late  ejiochs  was  it  used  for  the  Hellenic  race. 
Cjprus,  whence  much  copper  was  imported,  is  'sy, 
a  part  of  it  /r^'-Alasia.  Mesopotamia  was,  until 
the  New  Kingdom,  practically  unknown  to  Egypt ; 
then  we  begin  to  read  of  presents  passing  between 
the  court  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Bbr-Ba.hj\on,  called 
in  the  Amama  letters  Shankhar  {S'ng'r  %•#)  or 
Kaiduniash,  and  /s5-irr- Assyria.  Asia  east  of  these 
was  always  unknown  to  Egypt. 

The  votive  inscriptions,  in  which  the  18th  and 
19th  Dynasties  recorded  their  conquests,  have  pre- 
served the  names  of  many  towns,  etc.,  in  Syria,  of 
which,  however,  the  majority  are  still  unidentified. 
The  campaigns  of  Thutmosis  Ul.  fiirnis^h  the  best  of 
such  material ;  the  lists  of  his  successors  are  often 
mere  copies  of  his,  and  of  relatively  small  value. 
The  Amama  tablets  show  several  of  these  same 
names  in  a  cuneiform  transcription.  Of  the 
localities  identified  the  following  are  among  the 
l>est  known  :  Aleppo,  Carehemish,  Kadesh  (on 
Orontes),  Damascus,  Hamath,  Byblos,  Simyra, 
Beirut,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Megiddo,  Akko,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Ashkelon,  Janoah,  Taanak.  In  one  group  of  the 
Amama  letters  Jerusalem  is  often  mentioned,  but 
in  hieroglyphic  texts  it  has  not  been  found.  Certain 
names,  though  not  yet  identified,  are  compounded 
of  interesting  elements :  for  example,  ITrir  '?«-»■:, 
B'ty  .Tn'2,  in  which  the  divine  names  appear — the 
second  already  (Dyn.  18)  abbreviated  ;  or  Y"kbir, 
Yi'pir,  in  which  have  been  recognized  the  names 
aps;  and  '•,5''  combined  vnXh  ^k  (as  in  Israel,  Ishmael). 
These  much-discussed  names  are  more  likely  to 
have  then  had  local  than  ethnic  significance.+ 
A  connexion  between  them  and  the  names  of  the 
patriarchs,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  cannot  of  course  be 
proved  ;  indeed  the  equation  !'//>  =  fjcv  has  consider- 
able phonetic  difficulties.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that  certain  scarabs,  probably  of  the  Hyksos  period, 
appear  to  bear  royal  (?)  names  compounded  of 
Y  kb  and  hr  (?  ^k),  which  might  point,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  Semitic  name  Jacob  at  an  unex- 
pectedly early  period.  The  whole  tradition  of 
Israel's  early  connexion  with  Egypt — the  sojourn 
there  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  exodus  of  their 
descendants  —  is  still  obscure,  and  the  recent 
discovery  for  the  first  time  of  '  Israel '  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic text  seems  but  further  to  complicate  the 
problem. 

The  facts  as  to  this  document  are  the  following : 
In  1896  an  immense  stele  was  discovered,  one  text 
of  which  commemorates  the  victory  of  Mrnpth, 
son  and  successor  of  Ramses  U.,  over  the  Libyans 
in  his  5th  year.if  In  the  latter  part  of  the  text 
where  other  triumphs  are  enumerated,  the  locali- 
ties subjugated  occur  in  the  following  order  :  the 
Hittite  land,  Canaan  (?  land  or  town),  Ashkelon, 
(iezer,  Janoah  (?),  IVirfr- Israel,  S.  Palestine,  '  all 
lands.'  There  is  no  corroborative  e^ndence  for  an 
Asiatic  campaign  of  Mrnpth ;  possibly,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  he  is  here  merely  assuming  to 
himself  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors.    The 

*  See  Streitberg  in  Indoger.  For.  vL  134. 
+  The  former,  which  occurs  twice,  can  be  localized  in  the 
district  Ephraim-Dan  (see  W.  M.  Hiiller,  Asien,  16*). 
;  His  reign  began,  according  to  Mahler,  in  1^. 


name  Israel  is  MTitten  so  as  unmistakably  to 
indicate  a  people,  not,  like  the  other  names,  a 
locality.  Further,  the  words  used  of  its  condition 
imply  devastation  and  the  destruction  of  crops. 
The  obvious  and  only  safe  conclusions  to  be  dra^vn 
from  these  facts  are  that  Israel,  or  a  part  of  that 
people,  was  already  in  some  part  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  in  hostile  contact  with  Egypt.  On  the 
assumption  that  'Pithom  and  Raamses'  were  built 
for  Kamses  IL,  whose  long  reign  answered  the 
requirements  of  Ex  iL  23,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  has  been  identified  as  Mrnpth ;  *  though, 
owing  to  the  supposed  more  appropriate  political 
conditions,  others  would  place  the  Exodus  30  or  40 
years  later,  about  the  time  of  Stnht. 

If  we  asstime  that  by  the  reign  of  Mrnpth  the 
Exodus  had  already  been  accomplished, — the  name 
Isrw  is  found  in  the  previous  reigns  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher, — we  have  an  argument  for 
the  proposed  identification  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  Khabiri,  of  whose  invasion  of  Palestine,  some 
150  years  earlier,  the  Amarna  letters  say  so  much, 
and  whom  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the  S'sw 
chastised  by  Sethos  I.f  The  story  of  the  priest 
Osarsiph  (?=Osiri8+x)  and  the  impious  lepers, 
whose  revolt  he  led,  converted  by  Josephus  into 
a  history  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  struggle 
for  freedom,  has  been  with  some  probability  re- 
ferred rather  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  heretics  of  Amenophis  iv'.t  The  name  Hebrews 
has  not  been  met  with  in  Egyptian  texts.  That 
of  the  foreign  tribe  of  'pric,  foimd  variously 
employed  throughout  the  19th  Dynasty,  is  rarely 
now  held  to  represent  it,  and  may  be  merely  a 
form  of  a  familiar  Egyptian  term  Jor  'workmen.' 
The  Egyptian  names  given  to  Joseph,  his  wife, 
and  father-in-law  in  Gn  xli.  45  have  received 
various  inadmissible  interpretations.  The  only 
transcriptions  which  conform  to  Egyptian  gram- 
mar and  usage  are  ( 1 )  Jephnouterfonch,  -  God  speaks 
(and)  he  lives';  (2)  [Nyisneith,  'devoted  to  (the 
goddess)  Neith '  ;  (3)  PedephrS,  '  he  whom  the  sun- 
god  gives.'  All  three  names  are  cast  in  forms 
increasingly  frequent  from  the  time  of  the  22nd 
Dynasty  onwards,  but  practically  unknown  earlier 
— except,  indeed,  the  second ;  and  this  fact  agre^ 
with  the  date  (8th  cent.)  to  which  the  document 
E  is  assigned-!  For  a  difficult  word  used  in  the 
story  of  Joseph,  T!?><  Gn  xli.  43,  a  parallel  ex- 
pression has  been  noticed  in  a  text  of  the  21st 
Dynasty,  where  the  words  ib  rk  seem  to  form  an 
interjection,  ^  Give  heed!'  or  the  like. ] 

xrdtlELlGlOX.  —  Our  sources  of  information  on 
this  subject  are  very  numerous,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  inadequate.  Egyptian  texts  not  bear- 
ing, even  indirectly,  upon  some  aspect  of  the 
religion  are  in  an  extremely  small  minority ;  yet 
some  primary  questions  remain  unsolved  for  lack 
of  explanatory  documents.  Since  it  is  whoUy 
owing  to  the  supreme  importance  attached  to 
the  preparation  for  a  future  life  that  Egyptian 
antiquity  has  come  again  within  our  reach,  it  is 
natural  that  the  side  of  religious  life  upon  which 
we  are  liest  informed  should  be  that  dealing  with 
the  dead.  Of  the  everyday  religion  of  the  people 
we  know  practically  nothing.  We  have  the 
names  of  many  deities,  and  can  enumerate  their 
functions,  attributes,  and  temples ;  but  we  are 
quite  ignorant  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
worshipped.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  Hommel 

*  On  the  still  less  demonstrable  assumpti<«  that  the  Hebrew 
immigration  had  been  a  part  of  the  Hyksos  inrasion,  stabler 
bases  calculations  which  give  1335  (t.e.  Bamses  n.)  as  the  year, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Rabbinical  traditaon.  Mandi  27  as  the  dav 
of  the  Exodus  (Der  Pharao  de*  Exodvs,  1896). 

1  See  Ed  Mever  in  Fegttckr.  f.  Eben,  75. 

:  Ed.  Meyer,"  Geich,  jEg  276 ;  WHcken  in  Festtekr.f.  Eben, 
146. 

S  Sec  Steindorff,  .£g.  Zeit*chr.  xxvii.  41. 

i  See  Spiegelberg  in  Not.  et  Extr.  rsxiv.  2*51. 
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is  eager  to  demonstrate  a  Babylonian  origin  for 
the  civilization  of  Egypt.  One  of  hia  chief  conten- 
tions is  that  some  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities 
can  be  proved  identical  with  those  of  Babylon, 
from  the  identity  of  their  attributes,  distinctive 
animals,  legends,  etc.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  in 
manj  cases  impossible  to  recognize  what  were  the 
original  roles  and  functions  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that,  should  a  pre- 
historic immigration  from  Mesopotamia  ever  be 
demonstrated,  the  invaders  will  be  found  to  have 
at  most  adopted  certain  of  the  native  divinities 
and  combined  them  with  corresponding  figures 
from  their  own  Pantheon. 

No  religious  document  of  the  earlier  ages  com- 
pares in  importance  with  the  great  body  of  texts 
— some  4000  lines — collected  and  copied  on  the 
interiors  of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasty  Pyramids,  but 
in  partial  use,  too,  in  all  succeeding  ages.  Some  of 
the  documents  thus  brought  together  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  a  far  earlier  period,  and  give  evidence 
that  the  official  religion  was  even  then  completely 
developed,  many  of  the  gods  having  already  the 
roles  by  which  they  are  characterized  throughout 
history,  and  several  of  the  most  popular  myths — 
notably  that  of  Osiris  —  being  referred  to  as 
already  current.  Certain  of  the  gods  are  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  Pyramid  texts  ;  Amon, 
for  example,  who  being  originally  but  the  local 
god  of  Ihebes,  remained  obscure  until  his  city 
rose  (Dyn.  11)  to  political  importance. 

Indeed  the  local  divinities  as  such  play  a  remark- 
ably small  part  in  these  texts.  Yet  the  local  cults 
were  the  real  basis  of  the  popular  religion,  which 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  recognize  any  single 
unifying  element  before  the  various  tribal  districts 
had  been  united  iinder  the  first  historic  Dynasties. 
The  nomes  (see  above)  corresponded  to  independent 
cults,  each  centred  in  the  shrine  of  the  local  god, 
who  revealed  himself  to  his  worshippers  in  an 
animal,  tree,  or  other  material  object  —  perhaps 
once  the  tribal  totem.  One  aspect  of  the  advance 
from  this  primitive  stage  of  fetish  worship  can  be 
seen  in  the  semi-human  and  finally  completely 
human  representations  of  certain  of  the  gods  in 
art.  Yet  the  sacred  animal  was  revered  side  by 
side  with  the  anthropomorphic  god,  receiving,  as 
we  know,  much  honour  even  in  Greek  and  Roman 
times. 

Beyond  the  famous  story  of  Osiris  and  many 
otherwise  unknown  legends,  the  Pyramids  contain 
countless  allusions  to  that  cycle  of  myths  which 
subsequently  produced  the  doctrines  of  the  other 
great  school  or  theology.  For  as  Abydos  appears 
very  early — though  probably  not  originally — as 
the  home  of  the  Osirian  legend  and  of  the  all- 
important  views  of  future  life  and  retribution 
attached  to  it,  so  does  Heliopolis  ("Ov,  fix)  become 
the  centre  of  the  solar  theology  represented  by  the 
myth  of  Re',  the  sun-god,  and  his  daily  contest  with 
the  dragon  of  darkness. 

A  number  of  the  gods — many  merely  local  deities 
once — had  been  gradually  drawn  within  the  cycles 
of  Osiris  or  of  Re'.  The  chief  actors  in  the  former 
story  are,  besides  Osiris  himself  (whose  original 
locality  and  character  are  very  obscure),  liis  brother 
Sfit-Typhon,  regarded  now  as  tlie  impersonation  of 
darkness  (when  Osiris  is  a  solar  god),  now  as  the  god 
of  the  barren  desert  (when  Osiris  is  the  fruitful 
river-valley) ;  Isis,  wife  of  Osiris,  a  goddess  (from 
the  Delta  or  Philje)  of  merely  mythological  im- 
portance until  the  base  epochs  ;  Horus,  his  son  and 
avenger,  a  puzzling  figure  owing  to  the  variety  of 
his  local  forms ;  and  Thouth,  the  god  of  Hermopolis, 
the  ally  of  Horus. 

The  myths  of  the  sun-god  are  concerned  either 
with  the  phases  of  the  sun  s  daily  and  also  8upj>osed 
nightly,  invisible  journeys,  or  with  cosmic  pheno- 


mena. In  the  former,  Horus  again  plays  a  part, 
now  as  the  son  of  Re';  in  the  latter,  local  divinities 
such  as  Itm  (Turn)  of  Heliopolis,  or  elemental 
gods,  as  ^b,  Nwt,  &w,  Tfnwt,  are  introduced. 
Cosmic  speculations  produced  a  variety  of  myths. 
In  one  heaven  and  earth  are  female  and  male ;  in 
another  the  sky  is  a  cow  with  spotted  hide  (the 
stars) ;  another  held  the  earth  to  be  a  box, 
with  the  sky  for  its  raised  lid,  supported  on  the 
encircling  hills  or  on  four  tree-stems.  The  gods 
and  goddesses  associated  with  Re'  are  9  in  number 
(Ennead),  and  are  regarded  as  a  related  family, 
just  as  later  tlieology  grouped  several  of  the  local 
deities  into  family  '  triads.' 

Not  all  cosmic  doctrines,  however,  were  con- 
cerned with  the  Heliopolitan  gods ;  various  local 
gods  had  once  been  regarded  as  creators,  e.g. 
/^nTnw-Chnoubis  who,  in  the  clay  districts  near 
the  Cataracts,  had  formed  the  world  upon  a  potter's 
wheel ;  and  Ptah  of  Memphis  was  a  similar  artisan 
god. 

Other  and  very  ancient  divinities  were  the  local 
earth  and  harvest  gods,  e.g.  Mtn  of  Coptos  and 
(perhaps)  Amon  of  Thebes.  Others,  again,  were 
water  deities,  e.g.  Sbk-Howchos  of  the  Fayydm 
and  Ombos — for  the  same  god  is  frequently  met 
with  in  several  localities,  though  originally  proper, 
no  doubt,  to  but  one  of  them.  Several  were 
guardians  of  the  local  cemeteries,  e.a.  Sokaris  at 
Memphis,  Anubis  at  Siut,  '  The  Lord  of  those  in 
the  West '  at  Abydos. 

The  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  the  Osirian 
legend  was  at  once  the  pattern  and  consequence 
are  chiefly  to  be  studied — beyond  very  numerous 

Eassages    in    the    Pyramid  texts  —  in    the   great 
eterogeneous  collection  of  incantations  known  to 
us  as  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,'  but  to  the  Egyptians 

Srobably  as  ('the  Book  of)  coming  out  from  (i.e. 
eparting  from)  the  Day  and  from  the  Necropolis.' 
The  work  is  composed  of  texts  ('chapters'),  some 
as  ancient  as  those  of  the  Pyramids,  others  much 
later,  and  was  intended  as  a  guide  through  the 
various  difficulties,  and  a  magical  protection  against 
the  enemies  to  be  encountered  by  the  dead,  with 
whom  a  copy  of  it  was  buried.  Some  of  the  texts 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  primitive  rituals,  but  all 
had  been  by  the  time  of  their  definite  collection 
(beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom)  edited  for  the 
use  of  the  dead  himself.  It  is  this  more  than  once 
repeated  editing  which  has  rendered  the  Book  for 
the  most  part  unintelligible  to  us.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  none  of  the  older  chapters  are  now 
available  in  their  first  simplicity.  The  oldest  MSS 
(Dyn.  12,  13)  already  show  the  glosses  of  more  than 
one  redactor,  and  each  successive  gloss  seems  but 
to  obscure  the  original  text. 

Several  totally  divergent  views.  Solar  and  Osirian, 
as  to  the  future  life  are  represented  in  the  work. 
The  soul  is,  according  to  some  chapters,  to  take 
the  form  of  a  bird  and  quit  tlie  tomb,  and  may 
accompany  the  sun  bark  on  its  heavenly  journey ; 
elsewhere  it  is  regarded  as  appearing  beiore  Osiris, 
and,  after  the  famous  'negative  confession,'  receiv- 
ing merited  justice.  If  judged  '  of  true  voice,'  i.e. 
correctly  pronouncing;  the  potent  magic  formulae, 
the  deceased  proceeds  to  the  'Fields  of  /'w,' 
and  spends  eternity  in  a  very  materialistic 
paradise,  conceived  upon  the  moael  of  rural  life 
in  Egypt.  , 

The  elements  in  man  which  survived  death  were 
four  :  6'  soul,  ihw  spirit  (?),  h' ybt  shadow,  and  1^ 
double.  What  were  intended'  by  the  first  three  of 
these  it  is  difiBcult  to  say  ;  the  fourth  is  that  of 
which  we  hear  most ;  for  its  maintenance  was  the 
object  of  all  the  funeraiy  rites  which  from  the 
earliest  times  occupied  so  much  attention  among 
all  classes.  The  double,  in  appearance  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  man,  after  accompanying  liim 
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through  life,  lived  on  in  the  tomb  so  long  as  the 
corpse  remained  intact,  and  the  piety  of  the 
survivors  provided  sufficient  nourishment.  Hence 
the  processes  of  mummification,  the  inscriptions 
whose  magic  could,  if  supplies  failed,  call  up  food, 
the  portrait-statues  into  which  the  double  could 
enter. 

Certain  of  the  Pyramid  texts  and  recent  ex- 
cavations do  indeed  recall  an  age  in  which  funer- 
ary practices  differed  much  from  those  of  his- 
toric times  —  an  age  in  which  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifice  were  not  extinct,  and  in  which 
all  but  the  most  rudimentary  embalmment  was 
unknown. 

Confusion  of  doctrines  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  funerary  literature  alone ;  it  is  common  to  all 
aspects  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  The  priestly 
tendency,  discernible  from  the  first  Theban  supre- 
macy onwards,  to  assimilate  all  secondary  deities 
to  those  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  and,  finally, 
to  teach  that  all  were  but  manifestations  of  the 
supreme  deity  (i.e.  the  sun-god),  introduced,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  order,  though  for  us  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  development  is  thereby  but  obscured. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Theban  Amon,  assimilated 
in  the  first  place  to  the  sun-god,  led  to  his  identi- 
fication "w-ith  such  a  host  of  other  deities,  while  the 
wealth  and  power  of  his  priests  became  so  threaten- 
ing a  danger  to  the  state,  that  Amenophis  IV.,  urged 
perhaps  by  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Heliopolis,  was 
tempted  to  a  reform  which  should  replace  as  the 
state  reli^on  the  worship  of  Amon  and  his  asso- 
ciated divinities  by  that  of  the  sun's  orb,  itn,  alone. 
This  is  the  only  conscious  movement  towards 
monotheism  recorded  in  the  religious  history  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  in  it  the 
reflexion  of  some  of  the  foreign  influences  of  the 
time  ;  the  itn  was  a  recognized  aspect  of  the  sun- 
^od  in  Egypt  in  previous  periods.  The  reformed 
doctrine  contained  conceptions  far  more  lofty 
and  enlightened  than  those  of  the  ancient 
religion  ;  yet  it  had  but  an  ephemeral  success, 
and  became  extinct  shortly  after  the  reforming 
king's  death. 
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Wiedemann,  Herod.'*  2.  Bueh  (1800X  Hist.  Geography,  Diun- 
ichen,  Geogr.  d.  Alt  JBg.  (1878).  (J)  Eklatioxs  wwh  Abu  : — 
W.  Max  MuUer,  Asien  u.  Europa  (1893,  cf.  Jensen  in  Z.  Ass.  x.% 
For  relations  with  OT,  Ebers,  JEg.  u.  Biieh.  JTote'*  (1868) ;  do. 
Durch  Gosen  2.  Sinai  0872) ;  C.  Niebohr,  Geseh,  d.  Sbr.  Zeit- 
alters  (1891);  Sayoe,  Patr.  Palestine  (1896);  Ed.  Meyer  in 
Festschr.  f.  Mbers  (1897X  {K)  Riueios  :— Ennan's  JSgypten ; 
Maspero's  and  Meyer'a  Histories  (ponim);  Maq>ero,  £f- 
de  MytkoL  (1893X  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject; 
do.  Pyramiaes  de  Saqqarak  0SI9i=Ree.  de  TVav.  iiL-xiv.X  with 
transl. ;  Le  P.  Benouf,  The  Book  qf  the  Dead,  transL  {PSBA 
lav.  ff.) ;  Lange  in  C.  de  la  Sanasaye,  Lehrb.*  (1897X  an  excellent 
sommary.  (£)  Aet  :— Penrot-Chipies,  Hist,  de  fArt,  L  (18S2); 
Maspero,  L'Areheologieta.  (18S7) ;  chapters  in  Oman's .^gypten, 
Maspero's  Histoirt.  (Jf)  Publishko  MoyuMBXTS,  ktc  : — The 
chief  collections  are  tlMse  of  Champollion,  BoaeUini,  Ibpsiua, 
Sharpe,  Prisse,  de  Boag^  Mariette,  the  Mission  franf.  au 
Caire,  Eg.  Explor.  Fund,  the  Leyden  Museum.  Oatelogues  of 
the  museums  of  Gizeh-Boii]ak(MiUf>eroX  Berlin  (EnnanX  Louvre 
(de  Roug^,  nerret,  DeviriaX  Florence  (Schiaparelli),  Turin 
(Rossi,  LanzoneX  St.  Petersburg  ((}olenisch^X  Fortiier,  the 
works  of  FL  Petrie ;  de  Morgan,  etc.,  CataL  de  Mons.  et  Insert. 
(1894 ff.);  do.  Dahshour  (1896);  Translations  in  Reeords  ^  ths 
Past  (first  and  second  seriesX    (-^O  Periodicals  :—Zeitsehr.  f. 


PSBA 


Spr.  (Leipz.);  Bee.  de  trav.  ret.  d  la  p^U.  ig.  etas*.  (Paris) ; 
BA  (Lond.);  5j>Mnx(Upeala,  LeiptX       W  .  E.  CRUM. 


EGYPT,  RIYER  OP,  occurs  repeatedly  in  AV 
(Nu  34*,  Jos  15^  <^,  1  K  8«,  2  K  24',  2  Ch  7«, 
Is  27^)  as  tr"  of  DT!??  hrt}  (xora/tAi  Aiy&rrov,  Jth  1*). 
The  term  is  used  to  designate  not  the  Nile,  whose 
common  title  is  "ix-n,  and  which  cd.  never  be  called 
"yri,  the  latter  word  being  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  modem  wady.  (See  BROOK. )  In  all  the  above 
OT  passages  (cf.  also  Ezk  47^  4^^)  RV  substitutes 
'  brook '  for  '  river,'  but  inconsistently  retains 
'river 'in  Jth  1^  The  stream  referred  to  is  the 
Wady  el-ArUh,  which  flows  through  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  draining  into 
itself  the  waters  of  many  other  wadies,  and  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  midway  between  Pelnsium 
and  Gaza  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  348). 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  el-'Arish  (the 
ancient  lihinocolura,  Diodor.  L  60),  situated  near 
its  mouth.  The  'river  of  Egypt'  is  repeatedly 
specified  in  OT  as  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Canaan. 
The  same  stream  is  called  nahal  Muzur  by  the 
Assyrian  king  Esarhaddon,  who  apparently  means 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Nile  by  adding  ashar 
naru  Id  ishu,  '  where  no  river  is,'  i.e.  no  continuous 
stream  (Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  257). 

Once  in  OT  ((in  15^)  the  'river  of  Egypt'  (-nj 
'¥=>,  not  "Jiji)  means  the  Nile  if  MT  is  correct,  but 
we  shd.  probably  emend  to  ^Zi  (so  Lagarde,  fol- 
lowed by  Ball  in  Haupt's  OT).  ShihOr,  which 
elsewhere  (Is  23^  Jer  2^*)  is  applied  to  the  Nile, 
appears  to  be  a  designation  of  the  Wady  el-'Arish 
in  Jos  13',  'Shihor  (RV  'the  Shihor')  which  is 
before  Egypt,'  and  1  Ch  13«  (cf.  1  K  8«),  '  from 
Shihor  of  Egypt  (RV  '  Shihor  the  brook  of  Egypt ') 
even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.'  (So  DeL 
on  Gn  15'^  and  Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  242 f., 
although  Frd.  Delitzsch  and  DUlmann  prefer  to 
understand  it  of  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the  Nile.) 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EGYPTIAN,  THE  (6  kly&mo%). —  In  Ac  2I» 
Claudius  Lysias  the  chief  captain  (Chiliarch)  is 
represented  as  saying  to  St.  Paul,  'Art  thou  not 
then  the  Egyptian,  which  before  these  days  stirred 
up  to  sedition  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  the 
four  thousand  men  of  the  Assassins?' 

This  E.  is  mentioned  by  Josephns  in  both  his 
works.  While  describing  the  procuratorship  of 
Felix,  he  mentions  the  Sicarii  or  AssASSIXS,  then 
in  distinction  to  these  the  religious  impostors,  then 
a  certain  Egyptian.  The  latter  professed  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  collected  together  a  body  of  30,000 
persons,  whom  he  led  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  assert- 
ing that  the  wall  of  Jems,  would  fall  down  before 
him,  and  that  he  could  capture  the  city.  Felix 
attacked  him  with  a  considerable  force,' and  dis- 
persed his  followers,  slaying  400,  and  taking 
prisoner  200.    The  Egyptian  himself  escaped. 
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Krenkel,  following  Holtzmann,  Hausrath,  Keim, 
and  the  author  of  Supernatural  jielujion,  attempts 
to  show  that  tlie  author  of  the  Acts  is  indebted  to 
Josephus  for  his  knowledge  of  this  event.  He 
is  quite  unsuccessful.  There  are  no  signs  of 
literary  obligation,  and  very  delinite  discrepancies. 
Josephus  gives  ditlerent  numbers ;  he  does  not 
definitely  conpect  the  Egyj)tian  with  the  Sicarii,  but 
rather  contrasts  him  ;  and  he  does  not  represent  the 
wilderness  as  the  place  to  which  the  people  were 
led,  but  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  may  be  quite 
possible  to  explain  these  discrepancies  so  as  to  save 
the  historical  accuracy  of  both  writers,  but  they 
are  fatal  to  our  regaraing  Josephus  as  the  source 
of  information.  The  only  reasonable  opinion  that 
can  be  held  is  that  we  have  two  independent 
and  contemporary  accounts  of  the  same  event, 
and  that  the  resemblances  arise  from  this  fact. 

Literature. — Jos.  Ant.  xx.  viii.  0 ;  BJ  ii.  xiii.  5 ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  I.  ii.  180 ;  Krenkel,  Josephus  und  Lucas,  p.  240. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— The  various  Egyptian 
dialects  and  the  Versions  contained  in  them  are  a 
subject  of  so  much  confusion  that  it  will  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness  to  deal  in  this  article 
first  with  the  Dialects  and  their  proximate  dates, 
and  then  with  the  extant  remains  of  tlie  Versions 
and  their  proximate  dates.  We  will  conclude 
with  a  short  study  of  the  Greek  Text  implied  by 
the  Versions,  and  the  history  of  the  criticism  of 
them. 

1.  Dialects  of  Coptic— The  latest  stage  of 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  that  which  was  spoken 
in  Christian  times,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Coptic.  The  word  itself  comes  from  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  Ai'7i'7rTos.  Coptic  was  written  in 
Greek  characters,  with  the  addition  of  some  extra 
letters  representing  sounds  which  could  only  im- 
perfectly be  expressed  by  the  Greek  alphabet. 
These  letters  were  modifications  of  characters 
found  in  Demotic — the  popular  form  of  the  old 
Egyptian  language  spoken  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  the  Christian  era.  Although  it 
is  still  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Coptic  is 
now  practically  a  dead  language.  Our  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  it  must  be  derived  from  manuscripts 
and  inscriptions.  When  these  began  to  be  studied 
by  European  scholars,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  language  as  spoken  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  presented  certain  dialectical  peculiarities. 
Not  only  was  it  early  recognized  that  the  dialect 
used  in  the  North  differed  considerably  from  that 
used  in  the  South,  but  a  third  dialect  was  also 
detected,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  resembled  the 
southern  :  it  had,  however,  many  northern  forms, 
and  sometimes  showed  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
A  long  controversy,  lasting  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, was  waged  over  the  district  to  which  this 
third  dialect  was  to  be  assigned.  The  attention  of 
Coptic  scholars  was  early  directed  to  a  notewortliy 
passage  from  Athanasius,  a  bishop  of  Kos  in  the 
Thebaid,  who  flourished  in  the  11th  century. 
In  his  Arabic-Coptic  Grammar,  Athanasius  says : 
'  Know  that  the  Coptic  language  is  divided  into 
three  branches.  One  of  them  is  the  Coptic  of  Misr, 
which  is  the  Sahidic ;  and  another  is  the  Bohairic 
Coptic,  which  gets  its  name  from  El-Bohaira ;  a 
ana  the  other  is  the  Bushmuric  Coptic,  which  is 
used  in  the  country  of  El-Bushmur,  as  thou  know- 
est.  But  those  now  in  use  are  only  the  Bohairic 
Coptic  and  the  Sahidic.  And  the  origin  of  them 
is  one  language.'/J  Here  we  have  a  mention  of 
three  dialects  —  Sahidic,  Bohairic,  and  Bush- 
muric.    The  first  two  are,  as  Quatremere  pointed 

«  I.e.  the  district  south  of  Alexandria. 

0  The  original  of  the  passage  is  given  in  Ouatremfere,  Re- 
eherehes  etir  la  Langue  et  la  LitUrature  de  X'Bgypte  (Paris, 
1808),  p.  21. 


out,a  clearly  the  same  as  those  sometimes  called 
Thebaic  and  Memphitic.  But  what  was  the  last? 
Was  it  to  be  identified  with  the  third  dialect  known 
to  us?  Or  was  it  the  name  of  a  still  unknown 
dialect?  Before  this  question  could  be  answered, 
the  position  of  Bushmur  had  to  be  determined. 
Quatremfere  proved  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  South  of  Egypt,  nor  in  the  Oasis  and  neigh- 
bouring deserts,  but  that  it  must  be  situated  in 
the  North.jS  It  is  the  country  in  the  east  of  the 
Delta  bordering  on  the  sea.  7  Quatremere  was 
of  opinion  that  our  third  dialect  had  no  con- 
nexion with  Bushmuric,  of  which  we  ha<l  only  a 
single  word  preserved  to  us.  5  But  if  it  was  not 
Bushmuric,  how  came  it  not  to  be  mentioned 
by  Athanasius?  Quatremere  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  supposing  that  it  was  in  use  not  ex- 
actly in  Egypt,  but  in  a  country  close  by — 
the  great  and  little  Oases,  'which,  situated  at 
a  little  distance  from  Egypt,  stretch  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  parallel  of  Assouan  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  the  tayftm.'e  Since  Quatremfere's 
time  a  large  number  of  fragments  have  come  to 
light  which  prove  that  he  was  right  in  refusing 
to  call  the  dialect  Bushmuric.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  spoken  in  the  southern  Oasis,  we  now 
know  for  certain  that  it  was  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Fay(im  and  Memphis ;  and  a 
study  of  Middle  Egyptian  shows  us  that  the 
reason  why  Athanasius  did  not  mention  it  may 
have  been  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  separate 
dialect.  This  third  dialect,  lying  as  it  does  geo- 
graphically and  linguistically  between  Sahidic  and 
Bohairic,^  may  conveniently  be  termed  Middle 
Egyptian.  When  we  come  to  examine  it  more 
carefully,  we  are  confronted  with  fresh  difficulties. 
Whilst  Sahidic  and  Bohairic  are  for  the  most  part 
clearly  defined  and  regular  dialects.  Middle  Egyp- 
tian presents  us  with  an  almost  bewildering  numoer 
of  alternative  forms.  When  spoken  in  the  Nile 
Valley  the  dialect  is  a  kind  of  mixture  between 
Sahidic  and  Bohairic.  But  in  some  of  the  frag- 
ments which  come  from  the  Fayftm — a  district 
some  distance  to  the  west — the  dialect  has  de- 
veloped more  decided  peculiarities  of  its  omu. 
It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  distinction  between  the  forms  of  the  language 
cuiTent  in  the  two  places ;  for  at  a  later  date  the 
dialect  used  in  the  Fayflm  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  used  at  one  time  in  Memphis. 77 
Many  of  the  other  varieties  are  no  doubt  due  to 
ignorance  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  scribes, 
some  of  whom  in  the  Fayftm  belonged  to  the 
peasant  and  artisan  class.  ^  Such  an  exjilanation 
does  not,  however,  cover  the  case  of  some  frag- 
ments recently  found  in  Akhmlm  and  in  the 
Fayflm,  w  hich  present  further  dialectical  peculiari- 
ties unknown  to  us  before.  Stern  has  carefully 
examined  the  dialect  of  these  fragments,  and  has 
shown  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  presents  us 
with  an  earlier  form  of  Middle  Egyptian,  clo.sely 
allied  to  the  dialect  found  in  fragments  written 
at  Memphis.  I 

We  may  sum  up  these  results  as  follows  : — 
Sahidic  =: Dialect  of  Southern  (or  Upper)  Eg>pi ; 
sometimes  called  '  Thebaic' 

a  Quatremfere,  op.  cit.  \\  -i-l. 

/3  lb.  p.  147  ff. 

y  See  Y^kftt,  i.  634. 

i  Quatremere,  op.  cit.  p.  214. 

I  lb.  p.  217. 

?  Sometimes  it  verj-  closely  resembles  Bohairic.  Sec  the 
dialect  of  the  Fragment  of  the  Sonjr  of  >Ioses  given  by  Cnim, 
Coptic  MSS  brought  from  the  Faiif/uin,  p.  12  fT. 

r,  Cf.  the  dialect  of  the  Fayiini  frairment  published  by  Quatre- 
mfere,  op.  cit.  p.  248  ff.,  with  the  dialect  of  those  edited  by 
Revillout,  Papurui  Copies  (Paris,  187ti).  p-  101  ff. 

flSee  Krall,  MUtheilungcn  aus  der  Sainmlung  der  Papyri 
Erzherzog  Rainer  (Vienna,  18s7),  i.  p.  65. 

<  Zeitschrift  fiir  Agyplisehe  Sprache,  1886,  p.  129  ff. 
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Middle  Egyptian  =  Dialect  of  (a)  Memphis  and 
neighbourhtxKl,  and  {b)  the  Fayflm. 

Bohairic  =  Dialect  of  district  south  of  Alexandria : 
sometimes  called  '  Memphitic '  (or  '  Coptic '). 

•2.  Relative  Dates  of  Dialects.— The  Arabic 
historian  Macrizi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century,  speaks  of  Sahidic  as  '  the 
primitive  source  of  the  Coptic  language,  and  that 
from  which  is  derived  the  Bohairic  dialect.'  a  Such 
evidence  as  there  is  confirms  his  statement  as  to 
the  late  date  of  Bohairic.  Bohairic  (which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  district  south  of  Alex- 
andria) is  the  most  literary  and  artificial  of  Coptic 
dialects.  The  form  of  many  of  its  words,  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  Sahidic,  points  to 
a  later  stage  of  development.  Its  frequent  use  of 
connecting  particles,  reminding  us  of  Greek  rather 
than  Egyptian,  seems  also  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  It  was  most  probably  developed  from 
Middle  Egyptian,  which  at  one  time  may  possibly 
have  been  spoken  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Alex- 
andria itself.)3  To  what  extent  it  was  used  for 
other  than  ecclesiastical  ptirposes  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  ascertaining,  y  But  if  it  was 
in  the  main  a  literary  rather  than  a  popnlar 
language,  this  fact  would  explain  why  it  died  out, 
except  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  earlier  than 
Middle  Egyptian  and  Sahidic. 5  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  no  doubt  that  the  last-named  dialects 
were  the  language  of  the  people.  We  have 
numerous  fragments  of  letters  in  Middle  Egyptian 
and  remains  of  school-books  in  Sahidic.  e  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  dialects  was  not 
sharp,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  writing  are  found 
in  which  single  sentences  are  almost  entirely 
WTitten  in  Sahidic,  whilst  others  are  almost 
entirely  in  Middle  Egyptian. f  Thus,  whilst  we 
find  Sahidic  forms  in  use  in  document  written 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermopolis  Magna  and 
Antuioe,-7  we  have  e>-idence  that  as  far  south  as 
Thebes  pure  Sahidic  was  not  always  written.^ 
AVhen  Middle  Egyptian  and  Sahidic  began  to  be 
WTitten  we  do  not  know.     As  far  as  the  evidence 

*  Quatremfere,  op.  eft.  p.  42. 

fi  See  the  interening  fragment  published  by  KraU,  at  the  end 
ot  an  art.  "  fiber  die  An£u^  der  Koptiscben  Schrift,"  op.  cit.  L 
p.  112,  where  an  Alexandrian  in  agning  his  name  makes  use  of 
the  FayOnilc  dialect.  Too  mach  stress,  however,  most  not  be 
laid  on  this  passage  ;  for,  as  Mommsen  points  oat, '  the  belonging 
to '  an  flgyptian  district '  was  independent  of  dwelling-place,  and 
hereditarj-.  The  Egrptian  from  the  Chemmitic  nome  belonged 
to  it  with  his  de^iKients,  just  as  much  when  he  had  his 
abode  in  Alexandria  as  the  Alexandrian  dwelling  in  Chemmis 
belonged  to  tiie  borgess-bodr  of  Alexandria'  (Mommsen,  The 
JPronnees  of  the  Raman  Empire,  c.  xiL  Ei^.  teas.  p.  235X  The 
ai^uments  put  forward  in  that  article  in  bvoor  of  an  early  date 
for  the  Bohairic  dialect  (see  also  Headlam  in  Scrivener's  Intro- 
duetion  to  XT*,  ii.  126  f.,  and  Hyvemat,  Bevue  Bibiique,  \9atl, 
No.  1,  p.  67)  are  valueless.  (1)  "Hie  abbreviations  foond  in 
Coptic  BfSS  for  '  God '  and  '  Lord '  need  not  have  originated 
in  Bt^airic.  If  they  occurred  (and  they  never  do,  as  far  as  I 
know)  in  HSS  written  in  pure  Sahidic,  they  might  as  easily 
have  been  taken  from  SI.E.  as  from  Bohairic  Indeed  an 
abbreviation  of  '  Lord,'  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  in  common  use  in  Bohairic,  is  found  in  a  M.E.  MS,  whi<^ 
'in  its  writing,'  says  Krall  (p.  llOf.),  'reminds us <rf  the  Codex 
Sinalticns.'  (2)  Even  If  Krajl's  hypothesis  of  the  coigin  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  Coptic  alfdiabet  were  satisfactory,  it  does  not 
prove  his  point.  The  contraction  might  have  arisen  in  M.E. 
as  easily  as  in  Bohairic.  But  most  probably  his  hypothesis  is 
wron^,  and  the  letter  is  derived  from  Demotic  (see  Steindotff, 
Koptxiehe  Grammatik,  §  4). 

y  Attempts  to  use  Bohairic  for  letter-writing,  using  throu^. 
out  Greek  characters,  are  given  by  Krall,  op.  cit.  ii.-iiL  p.  56,  v. 
41:  Crum,  op.  cit.  p.  59L  Unfortunately,  as  Krall  says,  'the 
geographical  and  cbmatic  conditions  of  the  Delta  are  not  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  papyrus.'  We  cannot  therefore  be 
certain  of  the  exact  dialect  which  the  hermits  near  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  spoke,  when  C^tssian  visited  them  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  It  may  have  been  a  form  of  iLE.  or  Bohahic  We 
gather  from  Cassian  (Cod.  xi.  3.  xvL  1 ;  Migne,  P.L.  xlix.  850, 
1011)  that  some  of  them  did  not  know  Greek. 

i  ijuatremfere,  op.  cit.  p.  41  f. 

I  KraU.  op.  cit.  iL-iii.  43  ff.,  iv.  126  a 
{  KraU,  op.  cit.  L  64. 

II  KraU.  op.  cit.  L  64,  iL  63  f. 
eZASi  ISA*,  p.  140  B. 


of  documents  is  concerned,  we  have  fragments  in 
Middle  Egyptian  (earlier  and  later)  and  Sahidic, 
some  of  which  take  us  back  to  the  4th  or  dth 
centuries.a  But  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  eflforts 
were  made  to  write  Egyptian  in  characters  not 
unlike  our  present  Coptic  ones./3 

3.  ExTAXT  Remains  of  Veksioxs.— We  have 
remains  of  biblical  versions  in  aU  three  dialects ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sahidic  has  dis- 
appeared, whilst  only  very  short  fragments  of  the 
Middle  Egyptian  are  extant.  A  useful  list  of  MSS 
containing  portions  of  the  Coptic  Bible  has  been 
given  by  M.  Hyvemat  in  the  Recite  Bibliqtie 
Internationale  for  1896,  No.  4,  p.  540  ff.  We 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  editions  of  the 
versions. 

(a)  Sahidic. — The  fullest  collections  of  extant 
fragments  of  the  version  of  the  JS'T  are  those  pub- 
lished by  WoidcY  and  Amelinean.5  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  Apocalypse  have  recently  been  brought 
together  by  Goussen.e  A  complete  collection, 
together  with  a  translation,  is  urgently  needed. 
The  best  collections  of  the  remains  of  the  OT  have 
been  made  by  Ciasca,i"  Maspero.ij  and  Lagarde.tf 
Quotations  from  the  Sahidic  Bible  are  found  in 
the  '  PistLs  Sophia,'  t  and  other  Sahidic  books.  The 
Psalms  quoted  in  the  former  work  resemble  the 
Sahidic  version.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule  citations 
in  either  the  Bohairic  or  Sahidic  dialect  agree  with 
the  version  of  the  Bible  current  in  that  dialect.r 
Other  collections  of  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Bible 
are  described  in  the  Revue  Bibiique  Internationale^ 
1897,  No.  1,  pp.  55-62. 

(b)  Middle  Egyptian. — That  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate Middle  Egyptian  recension  of  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Bible  is  proved  by  the  text  of  some  of  the  NT 
fragments  published  by  ZoegaX  and  Maspero.^ 
These  are  written  in  the  dialect  as  spoken  in  the 
Fayftm,  and  sometimes  in  text  and  translation  differ 
considerably  from  the  corresponding  Sahidic  and 
Bohairic.  How  far  all  the  biblical  fragments 
extant  in  Middle  Egyptian  really  constitute  a 
separate  version,  we  shaU  be  able  to  judge  with 
greater  certainty  when  more  fragments  have  been 
discovered,  and  when  the  Sahidic  NT  has  been 
edited.  Meanwhile,  it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that 
a  fragment  \*Titten  in  this  dialect  necessarily 
presents  a  distinct  recension.  It  may  give,  with 
merely  dialectical  changes,  exactly  the  same  version 
as  the  Sahidicp  We  shall  here  simply  state  where 
specimens  of  the  Bible  written  in  Middle  Egyptian 
may  be  found,  without  venturing  to  determine 
whether  they  are  parts  of  a  single  version.  Besides 
the  fragments  already  alluded  to,|  Bouriant  has 
published  two  Gospel  fragments,  together  with  a 

•  Oom,  op.  eit.  {date  L  No.  2  ;  Kenyon,  Our  Btt>Ie  and  the 
Ancient  MSS,  p.  163  ^te  xviL);  Krall,  op.  eO.  L  110; 
FOhrer  dureh  die  AutttOlmtg  (Vienna,  ISSS),  p.  33,  THiifel  iiL  ; 
Stem,  ZAS,  1886,  p.  135. 

fi  Steiodorff,  KoptittAe  Grammatik,  f  2. 

y  Appendix  ad  editionem  Kovi  Tetiamenti  Greed  (Oxfwd, 
lf90)L 

)  ZAS,  18S&-1888. 

(  Apoealypn*  S.  JohannU  ApottoK  (Lmnig,  189£^ 

KSaerontm  Bibtionm  Fruffmenta  CoptoSahidiea  Muaei 
Borgiani,  Borne,  voL  L,  1385 ;  v(ri.  iL,  1888. 

n  Mimoiret  piMiiee  par  let  Membre*  de  la  Mittitm  ArAio- 
kffique  Franfai»e  au  Caire  (Paris,  1892X  voL  vL 

$  JSgyptiaea  (Gottingen,  1883X  p.  66  flF. 

I  CL  Hamack,  Texte  u.  Unttr*.  viL  2.  2ff. 

X  See  e.g.  F.  Bobinson,  TaUa  and  Stvdiet,  yoL  iv.  9a  2, 
p.  xix. 

X  Catalogvt  Codiewn  Coptieontm  (B<m>e,  1810),  p.  149  IL  : 
cf.  Engelbreth,  Fragtnenta  Ba«murieo.Coptiea  Veteru  et  S/ovi 
Tettamenti  (Copenhagen,  1811),  p.  20  If. 

ft  ReeueU  de  Travaux  relatift  d  la  PhiL  et  d  FArdi.  Sgypt. 
et  A$*yr.  (1889),  xL  p.  116. 

»Gf.  the  translation  in  old  M.E.  of  Jude  17-U  with  the 
OMTeqxmdiBg  Sahidic.    See  Crum,  op.  eit.  p.  4. 

i  Zoega  publishes  the  first  half  of  1  Tb  and  part  of  the  foDow- 
ing  cfa<4>ters :  Is  1.  5,  Jn  4,  1  Co  6-8. 14. 15,  Eph  6,  Hi  L  2, 
He  5-10  (Engelbreth  gives  the  same).  1  Co  9.  10-15  had 
already  been  edited  by  Giorgi  (FroffingntHm  BrangeHi  S. 
Jakaiudtr  etc..  Borne,  1789,  p.  6&1LX  and  Munttf  (fkmmentatio 
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small  portion  of  Isaiah,  the  end  of  2  Co  and  the 
beginnin''  of  Hebrews. a  A  single  verse  from  Jon  2 
■will  be  found  in  Tuki ;  /3  the  last  part  of  La  and 
most  of  the  Epistle  of  Jer.  (with  Latin  translations) 
in  Quatrerafere.7  Crum  has  given  a  few  verses 
from  Mt  11.  12,5  and  Krall  some  verses  of  Ro 
11.  12.e  Besides  these,  Von  Lenim  has  made 
another  short  collection  of  fragments  in  this 
dialect,  f  To  this  list  must  be  added  some  inter- 
esting biblical  remains  written  in  Old  Middle 
Egyptian.?;  Small  portions  of  Exodus,  Sirach, 
and  2  Mac  are  published  bv  Bouriant.tf  We 
liave  an  incomplete  MS  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
from  whicli  Krall  has  published  specimen  verses,i 
briefly  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  rest, 
which  he  will  shortly  publish,  k  Part  of  the  same 
MS  has  recently  been  edited  by  Bouriant.X  The 
NT  fragments  published  by  Crumjtt  are  unfortu- 
nately very  minute.  Jude  ^^'^  and  part  of  Ja  4'^'  ^ 
alone  survive. 

(c)  BohaiHc. — The  best  edition  of  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  Schwartze,»'  and  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
that  of  Lagarde.f  The  NT  as  a  whole  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  edited.  A  serviceable  edition 
was  made  by  Wilkins,  but  the  Latin  translation 
■which  it  contains  is  unsatisfactory,  o  A  new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  is  being  prepared  for  the 
Clarendon  Press  by  G.  Horner.  The  Pentateuch  was 
first  published  by  Wilkins  (with  a  translation), tt 
and  then  more  carefully  by  Lagarde.p  Tattam 
has  edited  and  trianslated  (but  uncritically)  the 
Major  and  Minor  Prophets  and  the  Book  of 
Job.cr  The  best  editions  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
made  by  Schwartzer  and  Lagarde,!;  the  latter 
edition  being  unfortunately  printed  in  Latin 
characters.  F.  Rossi  has  "lately  edited  a  MS 
containing  part  of  the  Psalter.  0  Only  small 
portions  of  the  rest  of  the  OT  have  been  printed. 
For  a  list  of  these  portions  and  of  editions  not 
mentioned  here,  see  Hyvernat,  op.  cit.  1897,  No  1, 
p.  48  «•. 

4.  Date  OF  Versions.— The  earliest  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  is  usually 
said  to  be  afforded  by  the  Life  of  St.  Antony,  com- 
monly attributed  to  St.  Athanasius.     We  are  there 

de  Indole  Versionis  Novi  Testam«nti  Sahidicce,  Copenhagen, 
1789,  p.  78  ff.).    Maspero  has  published  Mt  546_6i9a. 

«  Bouriant,  Mimoires  de  I'lnstUut  igyptien,  vol.  ii.  (Cairo, 
1889),  p.  567  ff.  The  Gospel  fragments  are  parts  of  Mt  13.  14, 
and  of  Mk  8.  9.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  shai-p  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  various  forms  of  the  M.E.  dialect  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Headlam  is  inclined  to  regard  two  parts 
of  one  MS  of  the  Gospels  as  belonging  to  separate  versions  and 
dialect*  (see  Headlam,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  141  f.  ;  cf.  Hyvernat,  op. 
cit.  189C,  No.  4,  p.  565  ff.). 

/3  Rudime^ita  Linguce  Coptce  (Rome,  1778),  p.  446. 

■y  Quatrem^re,  op.  ctt.  p.  228  f!. 

i  Crum,  op.  ctt.  p.  1  f.  Cf.  also  the  fragments  of  the  Song  of 
Moses  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  on  p.  12  ff. 

t  Op.  cit.  ii.-iii.  p.  69  ff.  In  i.  p.  69  he  gives  quotations  in 
this  dialect  from  Mt  1127,  Ps  148'*. 

C  Miitelaegyptische  Bibd/ragmente,  tltudes  ArchMogiques 
Linguigtiqites  et  Ilistoriques  didiie»  d  M.  le  Dr.  C.  Leeinans, 
Leyden,  1885. 

n  Old  M.E.  is  often  called  Akhmimic,  because  most  of  the 
fragments  of  it  come  from  Akmim. 

6  Mimoires  Miss.  Arch.  i.  p.  246  ff. 

I  Krall,  op.  cit.  ii.-iii.  (1887)  p.  265 ff.  A  list  of  the  verses  will 
be  found  in  Hyvernat,  op.  c%t.  (1896),  No.  4,  p.  568,  under  the 
title  '  Version  Akhmimienne.' 

*  lb.  iv.  p.  14."?  f . 

A.  Recmil  de  Travaux,  xix.  (1897)  P.  1  ff.  ;  cf.  also  viii.  (1836) 

p.   181ff.  X          /*-  ,  K         J 

fjL  Crum,  op.  cit.  p.  2ff. 

»  QitatuorEvangelia  in  Dial.  Memph.  (Leipzig,  1846-7). 
iActa  Apost.  Coptice,   Epist.   Mvi   Test.    Coptice  (Halle, 
1852). 
0  Nov.  Tett.  jEapptium  vulgo  Copticum  (Oxford,  1716). 

*  QuifMue  librx  Moysis  Prophetce  (London,  1731). 
P  Der  Pentatetich  Koptisch  (Leipzig,  1867). 

er  Prophetce  Majores  (Oxford,  1852) ;  Duod.  Proph.  Min.  Libr. 
^Oxford,  18.S6) ;  The  Ancient  Coptic  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job 
(lx>ndon,  1846). 

T  Psalterium  in  Dialectum  Memph.  translatum  (Leipzig. 
1843).  \      f  H.. 

y  Pialterii  Versio  Memphitica  (Gottingen,  1876). 
f  Di  Aleuni  Manutcritti  Copti  (Turin,  1893) 


told  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  that  his  parents 
were  Christians,  and  that  as  a  child  he  went  with 
them  to  church,  and  '  gave  attendance  to  the  read- 
ings'  (i.e.  from  the  Scripture8).a  When  about  20 
years  of  age  *he  went  into  the  church,  and  it 
nappened  that  the  Gospel  was  then  being  read.'/3 
He  heard  a  text  which  influenced  him  profoundly. 
On  other  occasions,  also,  he  heard  passages  read, 
and  '  he  gave  such  attendance  to  the  reading  that 
none  of  those  things  which  were  written  fell  from 
him  to  the  ground,  but  he  retained  all,  and 
thereafter  his  memory  served  him  for  books.' 7 
From  these  passages  it  has  been  argued  that, 
since  we  furtlier  know  that  St.  Antony  as  a  boy 
refused  to  learn  letters,5  and  was  unable  through- 
out life  to  speak  Greek,?  there  must  have  been 
in  his  boyhood  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue.  This,  it  is  maintained,  is 
confirmed  by  other  passages  in  his  Life,  especially 
by  the  discourse  which  begins  at  c.  xvi.  We  are 
there  told  that  he  spoke  to  the  monks  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  saying,  '  The  Scriptures  are 
suliicient  for  teaching  ;  but  it  is  good  for  us  to 
exhort  one  another  in  the  faith,  and  encourage 
with  words.' f  In  the  discourse  ■which  follows 
there  are  quotations  from,  or  allusions  to,  texts 
from  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  Since  Antony, 
shortly  before  his  death  in  A.D.  356,  said, '  I  am  well- 
nigh  one  hundred  and  live  years  old,'?;  he  must 
have  been  born  about  A.D.  250.  Therefore  there  must 
have  been  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Egyptian 
about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  But  such 
reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  This  Life  never  speaks 
of  Antony  as  reading  the  Bible.  He  only  hears  it 
read.  Ihe  Coptic  translation  which  he  heard 
might  well  have  been  made  at  the  time  by  an 
interpreter.  The  need  of  a  written  translation  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  would  not  at  once  be 
felt.  5  The  Gospel  would  first  be  read  in  Greek, 
and  then  the  Greek  would  be  rendered  into  Coptic,i 
as  at  a  later  date  the  Coptic  was  rendered  into 
Arabic  by  '  anyone  who  had  the  gift  of  speaking, 
so  that  he  could  interpret  aright,  k  In  so  far  as 
Antony  ■was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  texts  in  his 
discourses,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  his  remark- 
able memory.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  a  Bible  of  his  own.  But  the  speeches 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hermit  cannot  be  used 
as  evidence  in  such  a  case.  For,  even  if  we  admit 
the  historical  character  of  the  biography,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  discourses  are 
verbatim  reports.X  On  the  authority,  therefore,  of 
this  Life  alone  it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  3rd  century. 

There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing  that 
a  version  existed  in  the  4th  cent.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  St.  Pachomius  first 
gathered  solitary  ascetics  together  in  the  south  of 
Egypt  under  a  common  rule.     If  we  may  trust  the 

«  Athan.  Vit  Ant.  1  (Migrje,  PO,  xxvi.  840 f.). 

/3  76.  2.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Life  has  :  '  There  was  the 
reading  in  the  church  ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  Scrii)ture8 
the  Gospel  was  read'  (see  Schnlthess,  Probe  einer  Syrisehen 
Version  der  VUa  St.  Antonii  (Leipzig,  1894),  Syriac  text,  p.  6, 
lines  12  f. 

y  Vit.  Ant.  8. 

*  76.  1. 

I  76.  74  ;  Hier.  VU.  EU.  80  (\b\\.  ii.  31)  ;  Pallad.  Uigt.  Laut. 
26  {PO,  xxxiv.  1076). 

{  Vit.  Ant.  16. 

.1  76.  89. 

flSee  Renaudot,  IjUurgiarum  Orientalium  Colleetio  (Paris, 
1716),  vol.  1,  p.  203  ff. 

I  lb.  pp.  cxxiii,  207. 

*  76.  p.  204. 

A  E.g.  the  discourse  in  chapter  74.  Robertson,  who  believes  in 
the  genuineness  of  tlie  Life,  admits  that  '  even  an  Athanasius 
would  not  so  entirely  rise  out  of  the  biographical  habits  of 
his  day  as  to  mingle  nothing  of  his  own  with  the  speeches 
of  his  hero '  ('  Athanasius '  In  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers, 
p.  101). 
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accounts  given  in  his  Life,  he  himself  spoke 
Egyptian,  and  only  acauired  Greek  in  later  years.a 
Uis  monks  as  a  rule  were  common  Egyptian 
peasants,  wlio  knew  no  langiiage  but  their  own. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  his  settlement  were  in 
a  separate  house,  presided  over  by  Theodore  of 
Alexandria.j3  Yet  throughout  his  Life  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  learning  passages  by  heart.7 
Pat-homius  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
from  the  Scriptures  to  his  monks. d  When  a 
novice  first  came,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
monastery  extant  in  Greek,  ne  began  by  receiving 
*  the  Prayer  of  the  Gosjiel '  (tjji'  evxrj'  toO  evayyt- 
\iov)  and  learning  certain  Psalms,  e  Unless  our 
accounts  of  Pachomius'  life  and  work  are  most 
misleading,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  was, 
early  in  the  4th  cent.,  a  Coptic  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  attempt  to  trace  the  translation 
further  back  is  beset  with  difficulties.  We  know 
very  little  concerning  Christianity  in  Upper  Egypt 
before  the  time  of  Pachomius.  Eusebius  indeed 
tells  us  that  in  the  persecution  under  Severus  (a.d. 
2CI-2),  which  was  especially  felt  at  Alexandria, 
martyrs  were  brought  to  that  city  from  '  Egypt  and 
all  the  Thebaid.'  f  But  no  such  tradition  survives 
in  Coptic  literature.  We  have  no  evidence  that  in 
early  davs  the  Alexandrian  Church  seriously 
attempted  missionary  work.  If  the  Alexandrians 
had  wished  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
task.  For  they  were  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the 
rest  of  Egypt ;  17  and  their  position  was  not  unlike 
that  which  Englishmen  occupy  in  India  to-day.^ 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  the  lan^agCji  they  found 
it,  as  Origen  says,  no  easy  task  to  persuade  an 
Egyptian  to  give  up  idolatry  and  'despise  those 
things  which  ne  had  received  from  his  fathers.'* 
Heathen  worship  down  to  a  late  time  '  retained  its 
firmest  stronghold  in  the  pious  land  of  Egypt.' X 
The  increase  of  the  Episcopate  under  Demetrius 
(c.  189-232  A.D.),  and  more  especially  under  his 
successor  Heraclas  (c.  233-248  A.D.),  must  indeed  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  missionary  activity.it 
If  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  had  spread 
as  far  south  as  Antinoe,!'  the  Church  was  evidently 
becoming  too  large  for  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  single  bishop  at  Alexandria. 
The  bishop  who  succeeded  Heraclas — Dionysius 

c  Cl  Am^lioeao,  AnnaU*  du  Mv»ie  Guanel,  xviL  pp.  147, 6S9 ; 
Acta  SS.  MaL  xiv.  Fit.  Pack.  00;  J*araL  de  SS.  Padu  et 
Theodor.  27. 

fi  AmeL  op.  eit.  pp.  147, 150. 

r  See  e.g.  AmeL  op.  cit.  pp.  12, 18,  23, 37,  41 L,  50^,  73 1,  92, 
99. 

3  lb.  p.  141 ;  Mitfion  AtA.  M&atoirt*,  'vr.  p.  553. 

t  Mi^e,  PG,  xL^949.  For  the  oorreqioiidiiur  Ktliiopic  see 
Basset,  i>«  Apoe.  Ethwpient,  viiL  C1896)  p.  31.  fbe  Labn  faaa 
is  found  in  Hieron.  Vail.  iL  fS. 

I  Eiisebius,  HE,  vi.  1. 

>t  In  the  Life  of  Theodore  we  hear  of  brethren  '  who  inter- 
preted his  words  in  Greek  to  tiioee  wIm  did  not  know 
Eg^-ptian,  because  they  were  strangets  ({itcsW)  and  Alex- 
andrians.' See  Zoega,  op.  cit.  p.  371 ;  Am&  Annales  du  MG, 
xrii.  p.  302. 

8  Cf.  Mommsen,  Promnee$  9tf  tie  Roman  Empire  (Dickaoa'a 
Eng.  trans-X  ii-  P-  262. 

I  See  the  account  of  Macarios,  bi^op  of  Antaeopolis,  in 
Am^L  Miition  Areh.  Mtmobret,  iv.  pp.  93,  %  L  ;  Zo^a,  op.  ett. 
p.  99. 

X  Origen,  Omtra  Celt.  L  52  (Lcnun.  xriiL  p.  97). 

X  MtHomsen,  op.  eit.  n.  p.  266.  See  also  Am^L  Let  Aetea  da 
Martyrt  de  Vfglite  eopU  (Paris,  1890X  p.  7,  note  2 ;  Ennan, 
ZAS,VB3&,p.  43  ff. 

u.  Eutychius,  ArmaUt  (Pococke,  Oxford,  1656),  L  p.  332  (see 
Lightfoot,  Philippiatu,  p.  231  f-X  The  fact  that  before  the 
time  of  Demetrius  there  was  no  Egyptian  bishop  ontade  <rf 
Alexandria  need  not  suggest  that  *  the  pro^^ress  of  Christianity 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  angle  city ' 
(see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c 
XV.  Butt's  ed.  iL  p.  60X  For  the  Alexandrian  diocese  might 
have  been,  like  the  early  dioceses  of  Gaul  and  X.  Italy 
(Duchesne,  Fagte*  ^piieopaux  de  Faneienne  Gaule,  L  p.  33  ff.), 
of  very  considerable  extent.  See  Pearson,  Yindicice  Epigt. 
S.  Ifrnatii  (Cambridge,  1672)  L  p.  170. 

f  Between  the  years  e.  212-216  a.d.  we  find  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  writing  to  the  Antinoites  and  exhorting  them  to 


the  Great — has  g^ven  in  his  letters  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  his  time,  but  has 
told  us  little  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  In  his  day  no 
imperial  edict  was  needed  to  start  a  persecution 
of  Christians  (a.d.  249).  A  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  was  still  pagan,  and  only  needed 
a  leader  to  revive  *  their  native  superstition '  (t^f 
irixupiof  Seiffidaifiopiaw).  When  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion (A.D.  250)  broke  out,  he  specially  mentions 
four  'Egyptians'  as  among  the  suflerers.a  The 
persecution  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria,  but 
many  others  '  in  cities  and  villages '  were  martyred, 
and  the  bishop  of  Nilus  (in  Middle  Egypt;'  fled 
from  his  see./S  Coptic  traditions  of  this  persecu- 
tion are  scanty ,7  and  we  do  not  precisely  know 
how  far  it  extended.  We  find  the  same  bishop 
writing  letters  to  the  brethren  in  Egypt  5  and  to 
Egyptian  bishops,  e  He  also  went  to  the  Eayftm 
district.  Here  the  teaching  of  Nepos,  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop  {irUrKOTos  rum  jcot'  Afywrroi'),  had  for  a 
long  time  prevailed,  so  that  '  schisms  and  defec- 
tions of  whole  churches  had  taken  place.'  Diony- 
sius therefore  called  together  '  the  presbyters  and 
teachers  of  the  brethren  in  the  villages,'  and 
discussed  their  difficulties  with  them  for  three 
successive  days.f  We  cannot  gather,  from  any 
letters  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  in- 
formation regarding  Christianity  farther  south. 
We  have  to  wait  for  such  information  till  the 
begiiming  of  the  next  cent.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution  Eusebius  in  person 
visited  the  Thebaid.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  massacres,  and  of  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of 
many  of  the  martyrs.  The  persecution  continued, 
'  not  for  a  few  davs  or  for  a  short  time,  but  for 
a  long  period  of  wfiole  years '  {irl  fuiKpbf  SXur  irC/p 
BidffTTifia).  Most  of  the  sufferers  apparently  be- 
longed to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  but  there 
were  some  of  high  birth  and  distinction.!;  Many 
bishops  suffered  for  the  faith,  d  but  Eusebius  does 
not  say  whether  any  of  them  came  from  the  south. 
He  has  described  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  in  Egypt  itself  i  and  elsewhere ;  k 
and  nas  preserved  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  persecution  in  Alexandria.\  But  when  we 
bring  together  all  the  historian's  statements,  it  is 
singularly  difficult  to  determine  how  far  they 
imply  the  existence  of  a  widespread  native  Chris- 
tianity. We  can  only  conjecture  that  amongst 
the  numerous  martyrs  some  of  those  in  a  lower 
station  of  life  were  natives.  A  century  had  passed 
since  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  wrote  to  the  Greek- 
speaking  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid.;* 
In  the  meantime  the  Christians  in  that  town  may 
have  done  good  work  amongst  the  '  barbarians,' 
even  if  they  had  not  attempted  such  work  at  first. 

be  of  one  mind  {iff^pmxrtu).  See  Eus.  HE,  tL  11.  In  the  next 
century  a  bishop  of  Antinoe  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nicsa  (Zoega,  op.  eii.p.  244). 

•  Dion.  n>.  Eus.  HE,  vL  41.  Their  names  were  Heron,  Ater, 
Isidi»«,  and  Nemesion.  Dionysius  seems  to  imply  that  most  of 
the  others  at  Alexandria  were  Greeks.  Arguments  cannot  be 
safely  based  on  the  ahsenoe  of  Egyptian  names.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  Fkyfim  a  son  of  Satabos  bearing  a  Latin  and  Greek 
name  '  Aorelius  Diogenes.'  See  Benson,  Cyprian,  Appendix  B, 
p.  542. 

fi  Dion.  ap.  E\is.  HE,  vL  42. 

y  See  AmeL  Aete*  de*  M.  pp.  14-17.  '  Matia'  {p.  15)  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  '  Metras,'  who  suffered  tbe  year  before  the 
Decian  persecaticm  (Eus.  HE,  vi.  41X  See  tiaa  JfaUn,  CaUniar 
of  the  Co^e  Church,  p.  10. 

8  Eus.  HE,  tL  46,  viL  22. 

•  The  bishop  of  Hermopolis  (tL  46),  Hierax,  an  Egyptian 
bishop  (tIL  21). 

Z  HE,  viL  24. 

n  HE,  viiL  9. 

e  HE,  viiL  9,  13,  ix.  6 ;  2>»  Mart  PaL  13.  We  gather  from 
Epiphanios,  Hcer.  IxvilL  8  {PG,  xliL  197)^  that  Potamo  of  Her- 
aclea  lost  an  eye  in  the  persecntioa. 

i  HE,  Tiii.  6,  8, 13,  ix.  U  ;  De  Mart.  PaL  8, 13. 

xHE,  ViiL  6f.;  De  Mart.  Pal.  8,10, 13. 

X  Phileas,  ap.  Eus.  HE,  vm.  10.  The  account  of  PhOea^  own 
trial  is  given  by  Buinart,  AeL  Sine.  2nd  ed.  p.  494S. 

.It  Eus.  HE,  vi.  11. 
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The  Coptic  accounts  of  this  persecution  were 
written  at  a  later  date,  and  are  disfigured  by 
legendary  additions.  Yet  the  traditions  of  mar- 
tyrdoms having  taken  place  in  the  towns  lying 
between  Antinoe  and  Latopolis  a  must  have  some 
historical  foundation.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  persecution  was  particularly  severe  in 
the  south.  Many  of  the  martyrs  bear  Greek 
names,  and  are  connected  with  the  army./3  Com- 
paratively few  bishops  are  mentioned. 7  Diocle- 
tian is  hated  with  a  wild,  unreasoning  hatred,  due 
no  doubt  in  part  to  political  considerations.  A 
religion  must  nave  gained  in  popularity  among  the 
fanatical,  disorderly  natives  of  Upper  Egypt, 
simply  because  Diocletian  and  the  Government 
were  opposed  to  it.  In  fact  we  find,  as  we  study 
these  (x)ptic  traditions,  that  however  much  the 
new  religion  had  already  appealed  to  the  natives, 
a  fresh  era  began  witn  Diocletian, 5  and  Chris- 
tianity became,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  ever 
before,  the  religion  of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  the  sufterings 
which  they  endured,  all  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  persecution 
was  over,  '  the  repentance  of  the  heathen  (tQp 
idvCjv)  was  multiplied  in  the  Church,  the  bishops 
leading  the  way  unto  God,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.' e 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  brief  study  of  the 
subject,  that  but  little  is  known  of  Egyptian 
Christianity  outside  of  Alexandria  before  the 
time  of  Pachomius.  The  state  of  the  Church  in 
his  time — the  history  and  legends  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution — the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  epis- 
copate under  Demetrius  and  Heraclas — suggest, 
but  do  not  prove,  that  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  3rd  cent,  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  native  Christians.  They  would  soon  feel  the 
need  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Historical 
evidence,  then,  on  the  whole,  points  to  the  3rd 
cent,  as  the  period  when  the  fir.st  Coptic  transla- 
tion was  made.i"  But  this  view  can  only  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  In  the  light  of  future 
discoveries  it  may  have  to  be  modified.  This 
translation  was  most  probably  made,  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  but  in  Middle  or 
Upper  Egypt.  Here  the  native  element  was 
stronger  than  in  the  north ;  and,  as  Greek  was 
less  spoken,  the  need  for  a  translation  would 
be  more  keenly  felt.     All   the  evidence  that  we 

f»ossess  at  present  goes  to  prove  that  Coptic 
iterature,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  took 
its  rise  in  the  south ;  its  development  being 
assisted  by  the  hatred  felt  towards  the  foreign  or 
Greek  element.  77 

a.  Am^l.  Actes  des  M.  p.  3D  ff. 

^Ib.  pp.  26,  30,  103,  219. 

y  Zoega  {Cat.  pp.  237,  239)  and  Am6Iineau  (op.  cit.  pp.  89, 
53  f.)  speak  of  the  martyrrtom  of  the  bishops  of  l*toleinais  and 
Hermopolis  Magna.  AmuHneau  {op.  cit.  p.  47  ff.)  tells  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  bishop  of  Latopolis.  Pisura  and  three  other 
bishops  (Zoega,  Cat.  p.  52 ;  Hyvernat,  Actes  des  M.  i.  p. 
114  ff.),  and  the  bishop  of  Prosopis  in  Lower  Egypt  (Zoega,  Cat, 
pp.  62,  133;  Hyvernat,  Actes  des  M.  i.  p.  225 ff.),  were  also 
martyred.  The  bishop  of  Akmim  fled  (Am6linean,  Actes  des  M. 
p.  32).  The  bishop  of  Lycojwlis  used  the  persecution  as  a  means 
of  self-aggrandisement  (Hyvernat,  Actes  des  M.  i.  260),  and, 
according  to  Athanasiiis  {Apol.  c.  Arianos,  69)  and  Socrates 
{HE,  i.  §),  actually  sacrificed. 

i  The  era  of  the  martyrs,  on  which  Coptic  chronology  is 
usually  based,  begins  with  a.d.  284,  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Diocletian. 

I  See  Am61.  Vie  de  Pakhdme,  Annales  du  MG,  xvii.  np.  2,  33!) ; 
Acta  S8.  Mtd.  xiv.  Vit.  Pack.  Prolog.;  cf.  also  Migne,  PL,  Ixxiii. 
231. 

?  The  evidence  of  MSS  does  not  help  us  much.  Our  oldest 
MSS  are  fragmentary,  and  their  date  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
But  a  Sahidic  .MS  of  part  of  2  Th  3  (Kenyon,  op.  cit.  plate  xviii), 
and  fragments  in  Old  Middle  Egvptian  of  Ju<Ie  (Crum,  op.  cit. 
plate  1,  No.  2),  and  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (Krall,  PUhrer,  p.  33, 
Tafel  iii.)  take  us  back  to  the  4th  or  5th  cents.  Cf.  also  Stem, 
ZAS,  1886,  p.  135. 

n  Cf.  Guidi,  Naehriehten  von  der  K.  O.  d.  W.  zu  OOttingen, 
1889,  No.  3,  p.  50  f. 


5.  Greek  Text  implied  by  Versions.— All 
three  versions  of  the  NT  mu.st  be  more  carefully 
edited  before  we  can  determine  with  certainty  the 
underlying  Greek  text.  The  Sahidic  NT  contains 
some  remarkable  interpolations,  usually  clas.sed  as 
Western.  Two  striking  ones  are  found  in  Lk. 
The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  begins  thus  in 
the  Sahidic  Bible :  '  Now  there  was  a  certain  rich 
man,  whose  name  was  {lit,  is)  Nineveh'  (16'-').a 
When  Joseph  had  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  the 
tomb  (23**^),  the  Sahidic  adds  :  '  Now  when  he  had 
laid  him,  he  placed  {or  laid)  a  stone  at  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  which  twenty  men  could  not  have 
rolled  /3  (cf.  Dc).  Several  interesting  '  Western ' 
interpolations  are  found  in  the  Acts.  Three  ex- 
amples may  be  quoted.7  After  the  words  '  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 
days  hence,  the  Sahidic  has  a  strange  gloss,  '  but 
(dWa)  until  Pentecost '  (P,  cf.  D).  The  negative 
form  of  the  '  Golden  Rule'  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  apostolic  injunctions  to  Gentile  converts 
(2520.  i2D^  cf.  D).  After  the  vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedonia  to  St.  Paul,  the  tenth  verse  of  Ac  16 
runs  thus :  *  And  when  he  had  risen,  he  told  us 
the  vision.  Straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth 
into  Macedonia,  telling  {or  showing)  them  that  the 
Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  unto  them'  (cf.  D). 
On  the  other  hand,  several  'Western'  interpola- 
tions, which  we  might  have  expected  to  find,  are 
absent  from  the  Sahidic. 

The  text  of  the  Bohairic  version,  as  is  well 
known,  corresponds  in  general  with  that  of  Codex 
Vaticanus.  Whether  it  is  yet  more  closely  allied 
to  the  text  used  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  a  matter 
which  still  remains  to  l)e  determined.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  in  their  original  form  both  the 
Bohairic  and  Sahidic  were  free  from  '  Antiochian ' 
interpolations.  A  collation  of  the  versions  in 
those  parts  of  the  NT,  where  all  three  are  extant 
together,  proves  that  the  Middle  Egyptian  is  often 
closely  related  to  the  Sahidic.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Thus  an  examina- 
tion of  the  three  versions  in  1  Co  proves  that  tliu 
Sahidic  and  Middle  Egyptian  are  not  entirely 
independent  translations.  Sometimes  they  are 
based  on  a  different  Greek  text  from  that  which 
underlies  the  Bohairic.  But,  even  when  they  are 
translating  the  same  original,  their  rendering  is 
often  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Northern 
version.  We  may  take  1  Co  15^-"'''  as  an  example. 
Here  the  Sah.  and  M.E.  translations  are  practically 
identical :  '  But  5  if  Christ  is  preached  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  in  what  manner  do  some  amonff 
you  say  that  the  dead  do  not  rise?  If  the  dead 
do  not  rise,  then  Christ  did  not  rise.  If  Christ 
did  not  rise,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  vain 
is  our  e  faith  also.'  f  The  Boh.  translation  is  not  so 
free  :  *  But  if  Christ  is  preached  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  how  (irws)  do  some  among  you  sjnr 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  {ivdaraffis)  of  the  dead? 
But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  {avdaraffis)  of  the 
dead,  then  not  even  {oi'di)  was  Christ  raised. 
But  if  Christ  was  not  raised,  tlien  (dpa)  vain  is 
our  preaching,  vain  also  is  your  faith.' 17  This 
instance— and  it  is  one  among  many— shows  us  tliat 
the  Sah.  and  M.E.  must  in  some  way  be  related 
to  one  another.  A  cursory  examination  niiglit 
suggest  that  they  are  practically  the  same  version, 

«Cf.  Hamack,  Texteu.  Unters.  xiii.  1,  75  ff. 

/3  In  the  bilingual  MS  described  bv  Am(51ineau  {Noticf  des  MSS 
Coptes  d«  la  Bibl.  Nationale,  Paris,  1895)  the  Gr.  runs  thus  :  tm 
BuTur  KUTtv  iTlS»i««v  Tai  uvr,u.w  Xi6cy  utytt  •»  u»yir  uxtri  ati^tr 
ixuXio.    The  corresponding  Sahidic  is  not  published.        „  _„  „, 

y  Other  interpolations  will  he  fomvl  in  Acl«  2SS  SM  5»  68  8» 
940  127  1410  151.  2S.  34  1$12. 1!»  196.  2S  20*"  211. 

}M.E.  omits  'but.' 

i  So  Engelbreth's  Sah.  Amilineau  has  '  your.' 
C  Sah.  omits '  also.'  .      „  ,      »,. 

•I  A  Coptic  word  for  '  faith '  is  used.  B.  and  M.E.  employ  the 
Greek  vim<. 
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and  that  the  differences  between  them  are  purely 
dialectical.  But  when  we  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  passages  where  all  three  are  extant,  we 
find  that  such  an  explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  each  version  is  apparently  an  independ- 
ent translation.  Occasionally  the  Sahidic  and 
Bohairic  agree  in  rendering  or  in  underlying  text 
as  against  the  Middle  Egj-ptian.  In  other  places — 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Gospels  o — the 
Bohairic  and  Middle  Egyptian  are  opposed  to  the 
Sahidic.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  the  ditticult  word  inov<ri<K  is  repre- 
sented in  Sahidic  by  that  which  is  coming',  in  the 
other  two  versions  by  of  to-morrow.^  When  we 
have  recovered  a  larger  portion  of  the  Middle 
Egyptian  version,  and  when  the  fragments  already 
known  have  been  collected  and  edited,  we  shall  bie 
able  to  speak  with  greater  security.  Meanwhile 
we  may  provisionally  state  our  view  as  follows. 
The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into 
Sahidic  from  a  text  containing  a  considerable 
'  Western '  element.  The  translation  was  idiomatic 
and  in  some  cases  inexact.  The  Middle  Egyptian,7 
probably  made  very  soon  afterwards,  was  largely 
influenced  bv  the  Sahidic.  The  Bohairic,  made 
last  of  all,  though  in  places  influenced  by  the  two 
previous  translations,  represented  an  eflbrt  to 
translate  with  more  literal  exactness  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  superior  Greek  text. 

The  Coptic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
based  upon  the  LXX.  The  study  of  them  is  of 
great  interest,  because  it  may  help  us  to  recon- 
struct the  edition  of  the  LXX  made  by  Hesychius, 
which,  as  we  leam  from  Jerome,  was  well  "known 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt. 5  Whether  any  of  the 
versions  of  the  Coptic  Old  Testament  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  Origen's  revision  is  doubtful. 
Some  Sahidic  MSS  give  the  Book  of  Job  in  a 
shortened  form.  The  claim  has  been  put  forward  e 
that  we  have  in  these  MSS  a  witness  to  the  original 
text  of  the  LXX,  before  Origen  made  his  copious 
additions  from  Theodotion's  version. f  But  the 
last  word  on  this  subject  has  not  been  said.  (Cf. 
Burkitt,  Texts  and  Studies,  iv.  3,  p.  8.)  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Middle  Egyp.  of  OT  to  the  Sah.  has 
yet  to  be  worked  ont.ri 

5.  History  of  Criticism  of  VERSioys.— A 
careful  study  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  is  given  by  Lightfoot  in  Scriveners 
In  trod,  to  the  New  fest.B  Lightfoot,  as  many 
distinguished  scholars  before  him,t  believed  that 
'we  should  probably  not  be  exaggerating,  if  we 

et  An  examination  of  Mt  65-15  and  Jn  428-30  ^u  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

(3  This  translation  in  the  Bohairic  of  Mt  ia  probably  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  revision.  The  older  rendering  (cf.  Lat. 
Tulg.)  still  remains  in  Lk,  w-here  the  Boh.  has  that  vhich  u 
eomittg  (M.E.  is  wanting-  in  Lk  11).  At  the  end  of  the  prayer 
the  Doxology  is  wanting  in  Boh.  The  Sah.  has,  '  For  thine  is 
the  power  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'  The 
ILE.  has, '  For  thine  is  the  power  and  the  |jlory  for  ever.  Amen' 
(cf.  Didache  viii.  Jn  riC  imt  r,  Htccfju;  a»J  n  S«|«  d  rtit  tuStci;). 

yThe  fragments  of  the  XT  written  in  Old  M.EL  are  too 
minute  for  classification.  The  little  that  remains  shows  the 
same  text  as  the  SaJiidic.  But  when  we  recover  more,  we  may 
find  that  it  differs  only  dialectically  from  the  ordinary  M.E. 
version. 

2  Prcef.  in  Par.  (yaU.  ix.  14(^);  ApoL  ads.  Rufin.  u.  27  (ValL 
iL  5-22). 

:  See  CHasca,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  rviiiff. ;  Hatch,  EM»tt)/s  in 
BibUeai  Greek,  p.  216. 

r  Hier.  Prajf.  in  Jo6(VaU.  is.  1097). 

r,  The  translations  of  Zee  13^  in  Sah.  and  Old  M.E.  cannot 
be  independent.  Both  add  (?  cf.  Field)  sk<  Stiff  ui — a  reading 
evidently  derived  from  Theodotion,  and  omitted  in  Boh.  The 
words  3i«n  mttpatrt  ifymZ*!*****  *^  yv  W''  ^f**  ^t^  found  in  the 
Old  M.E.,  but  not  in  Boh.  and  Sab. 

6  Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Critieiem  of  the  NT, 
ed.  iiL  p.  365  ff.:  see  also  Gregory,  Prolegomena  (1SS4),  859ff. 
For  an  interesting  and  concise  aocoont  of  these  versions  see 
Kenyon,  Ovr  BibU  and  the  Ancient  MSS  (I896X  p.  75  f.  160ff. 
A  useful  simmiaiy  of  tbe  literature  of  the  subject  is  given  I7 
XesUe,  Urtezt  und  Vbertetzungen  der  Biba  (1897),  p.  144  ff. 

i  See  Quatremere,  op.  eit.  p.  9.  CJt  Scfawkrtxe,  Bv.  in  JHoL 
Memph.  p.  xviiL 
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placed  one  or  both  of  the  principal  Egj-ptian 
versions,'  i.e.  the  Bohairic  and  the  Sahidic,  *  or  at 
least  parts  of  them,  before  the  close  of  the  2nd 
cent. 'a  This  view  has  been  followed  by  Westcott 
and  Hort,  who  maintain  that  '  the  greater  part  of 
the '  Bohairic  '  version  cannot  well  be  later  than  the 
2nd  cent.,'  whilst  'the  Version  of  Upper  Egjrpt 
.  .  .  was  probably  little  if  at  all  inferior  m 
antiquity.' /3  Headlam,  who,  in  the  last  edition 
(18W)  of  Scrivener's  Introduction,  has  given  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Coptic  NT  from  the  point  where  Lightfoot 
stopped,  considers  that  'it  has  been  sutiiciently 
proved  that  translations  into  Coptic  existed  in  the 
3rd  cent.,  very  prolably  in  the  2nd.' 7  Ciasca,  in 
the  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  Sahidic  OT  (where 
references  will  be  found  to  the  work  of  former 
editors  d),  discusses  the  text  and  date  of  the  Book 
of  Job.e  His  examination  of  the  book  confirms 
him  in  the  belief  that  Lightfoot  was  right  in 
assigning  part  at  least  of  the  Coptic  versions  to 
the  2nd  cent.f  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
that  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  early- 
date  (even  if  it  is  right)  has  not  been  proved. 
Our  belief  in  the  historical  evidence  for  such  a 
date  was  shaken  by  an  article  17  published  by  Prof. 
Guidi,  to  which  reference  has  afready  been  made ; 
and  subsequent  study  has  confirmed  us  in  the 
view  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  adequate  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  at  such  an  early 
date  as  is  often  maintained. 

Forbes  Robixsox. 

EHI  ("nK). — ^The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 
Gn  46^,  where,  however,  0*90  rihj  viK  must  be 
corrected  after  Nu  26^®^  to  cewi  trrrtjt.  '  The  cor- 
ruption was  perhaps  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
square  character  ;  d  and  e  in  the  old  script  being 
similar  and  liable  to  confusion.  It  may,  however, 
be  due  to  mere  transposition  of  the  two  letters' 
(Ball  in  Haupt's  Genesis,  ad  loe.).  See  further 
Ahiram,  and  cf.  Gray,  Eeb.  Prop.  Names,  35. 

J.  A.  Selbee. 

EHUD  ("RnK),  son  of  Gera,  a  left-handed  Benjamite, 
delivered  his  people  by  a  bold  exploit  from  Eglon, 
king  of  Moab,  who  had  captured  Jericho  and 
oppressed  Israel  for  eighteen  years.  This  history 
is  given  in  Jg  3^"**.  The  compiler  has  furnished 
an  introduction  and  conclusion  in  his  usual  manner 
(w.^'^*'  *)i>j .  ^ije  narrative  itself  (w.^^**"***)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  book,  and  a  character- 
istic specimen  of  the  best  style  of  Heb.  story- 
telling. Doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  name  of 
the  hero,  because  Ehud  and  Gera  elsewhere  are 
names  of  Benjamite  clans.  Gera  is  a  son  (Gn  46*^) 
or  grandson  (1  Ch  8-),  Ehud  is  a  great-grandson 
(1  Ch  7"*),  of  Benjamin  (Xoldeke,  Untersuch.  p. 
179  f.;  Stade,  Gesch.  L  68).  But  E.  may  well 
have  been  the  name  of  the  hero  before  it  was  the 
name  of  the  clan  called  after  him  (Budde,  Richt.  «. 
Sam.  100).  Wellhausen  (Gott.  NacArichten,  1893, 
p.  480)  suggests  that  Ttr.x  may  be  an  abbreviation 
of  -nrrzK  in  1  Ch  8^  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

EITHER. — 1.  Now  alternative,  one  or  the  other ; 
in  older  Eng.  '  either '  was  comprehensive,  each  of 

m.  Scrivener,  op.  eit.  ed.  iiL  p.  37L 

fi  Westcott  and  Hort,  The  2»  Tin  the  Original  Greek,  smaller 
ed.  p.  574. 

y  Scrivener,  op.  eit.  ed.  iv.  voL  IL  p.  105  f. 

3  Ciasca,  op.  eit.  vol.  i.  p.  viii  L 

!  Op.  eit.  vol.  ii.  p.  xviii  ff. 

?  (h).  eU.  voL  iL  p.  ixxvi  f . 

q  Xaehriehten  ton  der  E.G.  d.  W.  zu  G^tingen,  1889,  No.  3, 
p.  49ff.  Steindorff  (op.  eit.  §  2)  suggests  the  end  of  the  3rd 
cent,  as  the  date  of  the  (Coptic  translatitm  of  the  Bible...  Stem 
in  Us  Critixhe  Anmerkungen  2U  der  boheirit^en  Ubertet- 
zupg  der  Proverbia  Salomomis  (ZAS,  1882,  p.  191  ff.)  con- 
jectares  that  the  Bc^  Teniaii  may  be  much  later  than  the 
Sah.,  which,  in  part  at  least,  was  made  in  the  3rd  cent.  (p.  202). 
He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Boh.  and  Sah.  Versions  may  prove 
to  be  based  on  some  form  of  the  M.E.  {ZAS,  1&S6,  p.  135). 
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two,  like  its  German  equivalent  'jeder.'  Thus 
Lv  10^  *  Nadab  and  Abiliu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer ' ;  1  K  7"  ;  Jn  19"*  '  on 
either  side  one,'  and  Rev  22^  '  on  either  side  of 
the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life.'  Cf.  Ridley, 
Bre/e  Declaration  (looS),  p.  102  (Moule's  ed.),  'as 
some  of  them  do  odiously  call  either  other' — 
changed  in  the  Oxf.  ed.  1688  into  'each  other.' 
2.  '  Either '  was  formerly  used  to  introduce  the 
second  or  any  later  alternative,  as  well  as  the  first ; 
so  Ja  3'"  and  Ph  3'*  '  Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect' (RV  'or'); 
and  so  Lk  6^  '  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy 
brother '  (RV  '  Or ').  In  this  sense  '  either  else '  is 
also  found,  as  Stubbes,  Anat.  Abus.  ii.  10,  'Either 
else  they  would  never  be  so  desirous  of  revenge.' 

J.  Hastings. 
EKER  (nijy).— A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch  2^).     See 
Genealogy. 

EKREBEL  {'EKpe^-f,\),  Jth  7^8. —Apparently  the 
town  of  'Akrabeh,  E.  of  Shechem,  the  capital  of 
Akrabattine  (^IFPii.  sh.  12). 

EKRON  if^'^PV,,  'AKKapdv),  one  of  the  five  principal 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  the  one  farthest  to  the  N. 
(Jos  13*).  It  was  a  centre,  having  towns  and 
villages  dependent  upon  it  (Jos  15^).  In  the  first 
division  or  the  land  W.  of  the  Jordan  it  was 
assigned  to  Judah,  being  on  the  N.  boundary  of 
that  tribe  (Jos  15''*'^^-"),  but  in  the  later  division 
the  boundaries  were  so  rectified  as  to  give  it  to 
Dan  (Jos  IQ'**).  It  is  mentioned  as  among  the 
cities  not  captured  under  Joshua  (Jos  13*).  After 
his  death  it  was  taken  by  Judah  (Jg  V^) ;  but  the 
possession  was  not  permanent,  for  we  afterwards 
find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  till  the  time 
of  David.  It  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  time  when  the  ark  was  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  (1  S  5.  6),  and  in  connexion  with 
later  events  ( 1  S  T^*  17«2).  Like  the  rest  of  the  Phil, 
cities,  it  became  practically  independent  soon  after 
the  disruption.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K  l^-  *•  ^-  ^®),  in  the  time 
of  Amos  (Am  1^  Zee  9^-''),  and  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer  25^).  The  records  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  mention  a  revolt  of  E.  from  the 
Assyrians  to  Hezekiah,  and  the  condign  punishment 
inflicted  (see,  e.g..  Smith's  Assyr.  Disc.  pp.  304-306). 
It  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mac  10*^  AV 
Accaron)  as  a  place  given  by  Alexander  Balas  to 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  in  reward  for  his  services. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a  march  of  king 
Baldwin  the  crusader,  A.D.  1100  (Robinson,  BEP 
ii.  228).  It  is  apparently  identified  with  'Akir, 
4  miles  E.  of  Yeona,  and  is  now  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Jafia  to  Jerusalem.  (See  Philistines. 

See  also  Smith,  HGHL  193,  218).     Ekronite A 

citizen  of  Ekron.  The  word  is  used  in  the  singular 
in  Jos  13*,  where  '  the  Ekronite '  is  spoken  of, 
meaning  the  people  of  Ekron  collectively,  and  in 
the  plural  in  1  S  5'*,  where  the  citizens  are  spoken 
of  individually.  W.  J.  Bkecher. 

EL.— See  God. 

ELA  CHXa).  1.  1  Es  92'=Elam,  Ezr  lO^*.  2. 
(1  K  41*  kVk,  AV  Elah)  Father  of  Shimei,  who  was 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin. 

ELAH  (nSN  '  terebinth ').-!.  (Gn  36«,  1  Ch  !«) 
The  fifth  '  duke  of  Edom.'  These  names  prob. 
indicate  districts  called  after  certain  chieftains. 
Comp.  the  use  of  Mamre,  Caleb,  etc.  2.  (1  K  16*"") 
King  of  Israel,  son  of  Baasha.  His  reign  can 
scarcely  have  lasted  two  years,  since  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa,  and  was  killed 
in  the  27th.     The  story  of  Elah's  death  suggests 


that  he  was  a  worthless  sot  ('  drinking  himself 
drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza  his  steward,'  1  K  16"). 
Jos.  (Ant.  VIII.  xii.  4)  says  that  Zimri  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  (1  K 
le"*)  to  kill  Elah  while  unprotected.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  extirpation  of  his  family,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  i)rophecy  of  Jehu  (1  K  16*-  *} ;  but  the 
sacred  narrative  remmds  us  tlmt  the  fact  of  a  man's 
being  the  rod  of  God's  anger  does  not  exempt  him 
from  punishment  for  the  crimes  he  commits  in 
accomplishing  the  design  of  Providence  (1  K  16'), 
cf.  Hos  1*,  Am  1^.  The  office  which  Arza  held  was 
a  very  high  one,  see  1  K  4''^-  ^  3.  Father  of  Hoshea, 
last  Icing  of  Israel  (2  K  IS*"  17"  18"- »).  4.  (1  Ch  4") 
Second  son  of  Caleb.  Rawlinson  suggests  that  the 
last  words  of  the  verse  should  be  :  '  and  the  sons 
of  Elah,  Jehalleleland  Kenaz.'  (SoKeil.)  Similar 
omissions  occur  in  6"^  S''*  9«.  5.  (1  Ch  9«)  A  Ben- 
jamite  who  dwelt  in  Jerus.  in  the  time  of  Neh. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  parallel  list,  Neh  11. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (nhttn  pjy ;  i,  KoiUi 
'HXa,  A  TTji  Spvbs  '  the  valley  of  the  terebinth '). 
— The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Phil,  champion 
Goliath  at  the  hands  of  David  (1  S  17=^  "  219).  -^fhe 
valley  of  E.  is  probably  the  modem  Wady  es- 
Sunt  (  =  terebinth),  the  third  and  most  southerly  of 
the  valleys  which  cut  through  the  Shephelah,  and 
so  lead  up  from  the  Phil,  plain  into  the  heart  of 
Judaea.  '  An  hour's  ride  from  Tell  es-Safi '  (at  the 
entrance  to  the  Phil,  plain) '  up  the  winding  vale  of 
E.  brings  us  through  the  Shephelah  to  the  spot 
where  the  Wady  es-Sur  turns  S.  towards  Hebron, 
and  the  narrow  Wady  el-Jindy  strikes  up  towards 
Bethlehem.  At  the  j  unction  of  the  three  there  is 
a  level  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  cut  by  two 
streams,  which  combine  to  form  the  stream  down 
Wady  es-Sunt.  This  plain  is  probably  the  scene 
of  David's  encounter  with  Goliath '  (G.  A.  Smith, 
Hist.  Geogr.  p.  227). 

The  Philistines  had  pitched  their  camp  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah,  i.e.  on  a  ridge  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  low  hills,  and  facing  the  Israelites 
across  the  valley.  The  '  gai '  (n;?)  or  ravine,  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  is  the  deep  trench  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  two  streams  ;  this,  in  fact, 
formed  a  valley  Avithin  the  valley.  The  Israelites 
had  taken  up  their  position  on  the  farther  or  eastern 
side  of  the  vale,  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Wadv  el-Jindy,  thus  securing  their  line  of  retreat 
up  the  Wady.  The  natural  strength  of  both 
positions  was  thus  very  great,  since,  ii  either  army 
attacked,  they  must  not  only  cross  the  ravine,  but 
also  climb  the  opposite  slopes,  and  so  place  them- 
selves at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  the  long  delay  of 
the  two  armies,  in  face  of  eacli  other,  was  probably 
due  to  this  fact.  J.  F.  Stennixg. 

ELAM  (c^^i:).— 1.  A  son  of  Shem  (Gn  10^  =  1  Ch 
1"),  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  (see 
following  article).  2.  A  Korahite  (1  Ch  26-'). 
3.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8-^).  i.  The  ei)onym  of  a 
family  of  which  1254  returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr  2^, 
Neh  V\  1  Es  512)  and  71  with  Ezra  (Ezr  8^  1  Es  8**). 
It  was  one  of  the  Ben6-Elam  that  urged  Ezra  to 
take  action  against  mixed  marriages  (Ezr  10^),  and 
six  of  the  same  family  are  reported  to  have  put 
away  their  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10*).  Elam  ace.  to 
Neh  10"  'sealed  the  covenant.'  5.  In  the  parallel 
lists  Ezr  2*\  Neh  7*^  '  the  other  Elam '  has  also 
1254  descendants  who  return  with  Zerubbabel.  It 
appears  certain  that  there  is  some  confusion  here 
(cf.  Berth.-Ryssel,  «rf/oc.,andSmend,iw/cn,  p.  19). 
6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  (Neh  \2*^).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELAM,  ELAMITES  (c^-y,  'EX4/x,  Elymais).—'T\w 
Hcb.  Elam  is  the  Assyr.  Elamtu,  'the  Highlands* 
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(a  name  also  applied  to  the  Amorite  '  Highlands' 
in  the  west),  Elamfi,  'an  Elamite.'  Elamtu  is  the 
Semitic  translation  of  the  Sumerian  Numma  or 
Kimma,  M'hich  has  the  same  signification,  and  was 
the  name  applied  by  the  Proto-chaldfeana  to  the 
mountainous  land  to  the  east  of  them.  Elam 
possessed  two  ruling  cities,  Susa  or  Shushan, 
called  Susan  ('the  old')  in  the  native  texts  (now 
Shuster),  on  the  Ulai  or  Eulaeus,  and  Anzan  or 
Ansan,  nearer  Babylonia  in  the  south-west.  The 
two  cities  gave  their  names  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  situated,  an  inhabitant  of  Susiana  being 
called  Susunka,  the  '  Susanchite '  of  Ezr  4*.  The 
district  of  Anzan  was  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Susa,  and  at  one  time  was  equivalent  to  '  the  land 
of  Elam '  among  the  Babylonians  ( W.  A.  I.  iL  47. 
18).  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  predecessors  were 
kings  of  Anzan,  the  country  having  apparently 
been  conquered  by  the  Persian  Teispes  during  the 
decline  ot  the  Assyr.  empire.  Sir  H.  Rawhnson 
notices  that  an  early  Arab,  writer,  Ibn  en-Xadim, 
states  that  writing  was  invented  by  Jemshid,  who 
lived  at  Assan,  one  of  the  districts  of  Shuster. 
The  kings  of  Susa,  however,  eventually  got  pos- 
session ot  Anzan,  and  so  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Elam.  They  call  themselves  lords  '  of  the  king- 
dom of  Anzan ' ;  and  as  this  title  is  found  on  their 
bricks  at  Bushire,  the  kingdom  must  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  sea. 

To  the  east  is  the  plain  of  ^lal-Amir,  where 
there  are  sculptures  and  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
from  which  we  learn  that  here  was  another  king- 
dom called  Apirti,  the  '  Apharsites '  of  Ezr  4®.  In 
the  agglutinative  language  of  the  second  transcript 
of  the  Acha-menian  texts  the  name  is  \*Titten 
Khapirti,  and  it  has  there  taken  the  place  of 
Anzan  or  Susa  as  the  equivalent  of  tne  Bab. 
ElamtiL  The  equivalent  in  the  Persian  transcript 
is  Uwaja,  whence  the  modem  Khuzistan. 

The  dialects  of  Mai-Amir,  of  Susa,  and  of  the 
second  Achai-menian  transcripts  difier  but  slightly 
from  one  another.  They  are  agglutinative,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  unrelated  to  any  other 
known  language.  The  statement  in  Gn  10=^,  that 
Elam  was  the  son  of  Shem,  does  not  imply  any 
racial  or  linguistic  connexion,  the  object  of  the 
chapter  being  purely  geographicaL 

According  to  Nearchus,  as  reported  by  Strabo 
(xL  13.  3,  6),  'four  bandit  nations'  inhabited  the 
mountainous  region  east  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Amardians  or  Mardians  who  bordered  on  the 
Persians,  the  Uxians  and  Elymeans  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  and  Susa,  and  the  Kossaeans  contiguous 
to  the  Medes.  The  Amardians  may  be  the  people 
of  Khapirti,  the  Uxians  belonged  to  Lwaja, 
Elymais  (1  Mac  6^)  is  Elam,  and  the  Koss^ans 
are  the  Kassi  of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  of  whose 
language  many  words  are  preser*-ed,  which,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  dialects 
of  Elam. 

'Ansan,  in  the  land  of  Xumma'  or  Elam,  was 
conquered  by  Gudea,  an  early  viceroy  of  southern 
Babylonia  (in  B.C.  2700),  whose  monuments  have 
been  found  at  Telloh  ;  and  MutabU,  another  early 
\"iceroy  (of  Dur-ilu  on  the  eastern  frontier),  '  broke 
the  head  of  the  armies  of  Ansan.'  Kudur-Mabug, 
the  prince  of  lamutbal,  a  district  of  Elam  immedi- 
ately eastward  of  Chalda;a,  was  the  father  of  Eri- 
Aku  or  Arioch  (which  see),  and  '  father  of  the  land 
of  the  Amorites'  or  Syria.  At  the  same  period 
Chedorlaomer  (Kudur-Lagamar)  was  suzerain  of  ; 
Babylonia  and  Palestine  (Gn  14'"^*),  and  the  ■ 
notices  in  the  Bab.  astrological  tablets  which  refer  ' 
to  '  the  king  of  Anzan  and  Subarti '  or  Mesopotamia 
probably  belong  to  the  same  date.  The  defeat  of 
the  Elamites  by  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babylon, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  Eri-Aku,  and  make 
Babylonia  a  united  monarchy  (B.C.  2330).     In  B.C. 


2280  the  Elamite  king  Kudur-Nankhundi  made  a 
raid  into  Babylonia,  and  carried  away  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Nana?a  (see  2  Mac  1"),  which  Assur- 
bani-pal  recovered  1635  years  afterwards.  Nearly 
a  thousand  years  later  we  find  Khurba-tila  of  Elam 
going  to  war  with  Kuri-galzu  II.  of  Babjionia  (B.C. 
1340) ;  but  his  own  men  revolted  from  him,  and  he 
was  defeated  and  captured  at  Dur-Dungi  by  Kuri- 
ralzu-  About  a  century  afterwards  (c.  B.C.  1230) 
Kidin-Khutru  invaded  ^bylonia,  and,  after  taking 
Dur-ilu,  put  an  end  to  the  Kassite  dynasty  at 
Babylon.  A  second  invasion  by  the  same  King 
was  not  so  sacc«ssfuL  In  B.C.  1115  (?)  Babylonia 
seems  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Elamites,  as 
a  dynasty  of  two  Elamite  kings  then  began  to  rule 
it.  In  B.C.  742  Umman-nigas  or  Khumba-nigas 
became  king  of  Elam,  and  in  721  assisted  Merodach- 
baladan  against  Sargon  of  Assyria,  whom  he 
repulsed  at  Dur-ilu-  He  died  in  718,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  Sutruk-Xankhundi, 
who  in  711  again  assisted  Merodach-baladan,  but 
this  time  to  no  purpose.  Sargon  defeated  and 
captured  his  general  Singusibu,  and  added  the 
Elamite  districts  of  latbur,  Lakhim,  and  Rasi  to 
Assyria.  After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years  Sutmk- 
Nankhundi  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Khal- 
ludus,  who  seized  the  cro\^Ti.  tie  captured  Babylon 
in  the  rear  of  Sennacherib,  who  had  gone  by  sea  to 
Nagitu,  on  the  Elamite  coast,  in  order  to  destroy  a 
settlement  made  there  by  the  fugitive  Merodach- 
baladan,  and  the  Bab.  king,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  carried  captive  to  Elam.  A  year 
and  a  half  afterwards  (B.c.  693)  the  Elamite 
nominee  at  Babvlon  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  in  the  following  September  Khalludus  was 
murdered.  Kudur  -  Nankhundi  succeeded  him, 
and  Sennacherib  ravaged  Elam,  capturing  even 
Madaktu  north  of  Susa,  until  driven  back  by  the 
winter.  The  foUo^ving  July,  Kudur-Nankh.  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection,  and  Umman-menanu  put 
on  the  throne.  In  B.C.  69*3  came  the  great  battle 
of  Khaluld,  when  Sennacherib  met  the  combined 
forces  of  fllam  and  Babylonia,  and  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  The  king  of  Elam  had  tmder 
him  the  troops  of  Parsuas  (Persia),  Anzan, 
Pasiru,  and  Ellipi  (where  Ecbatana  afterwards 
stood),  besides  the  AraniJtans  and  Kaldi  or  Chal- 
daeans  of  southern  Babylonia.  On  the  15th  of 
Nisan,  B.C.  689,  he  was  paralyzed,  and  died  the 
following  November.  L mman-Khaldas  I.,  his 
successor,  reigned  eight  years,  when  he  was  burnt 
to  death  on  the  3rd  of  I'isri,  and  Umman-Khaldas 
n.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  murdered  in  675 
by  his  two  brothers,  Urtaki  and  Te-Umman,  the 
elder  of  whom  took  the  crown,  and  about  ten  years 
later  made  an  unprovoked  raid  into  Babylonia. 
The  residt  was  the  conquest  of  Elam  by  the  Assyr. 
king  Assurbanipal,  who  placed  Umnian-igas  the 
son  of  Urtaki  on  the  throne  as  a  tributary  prince. 
He  joined  the  great  revolt  against  Assyria,  which 
was  headed  by  the  viceroy  of  Babylonia ;  but  he 
had  hardly  sent  his  army  into  that  country  when 
his  son  Tammaritu  conspired  against  him,  and, 
cutting  oflf  his  head,  sent  it  to  AssurhanipaL 
Tammaritu  then  joined  the  Babylonians,  and, 
during  his  absence,  one  of  his  ser^-ants,  Inda-bigas, 
usurped  the  throne.  Thereupon  Tammaritu  sur- 
rendered to  the  Assyrians.  Shortly  afterwards 
Inda-bigas  was  murdered  by  another  militarj'  ad- 
venturer, Umman-Khaldas  HI.,  and  tlie  .\&«yr. 
army  again  entered  Elam,  took  Madaktu,  and 
restored  Tammaritu  to  the  throne.  He  was  soon 
foimd  to  be  plotting  against  his  masters ;  and  as 
Umman-Khaldas  once  more  possessed  himself  of 
the  country,  the  Assyr.  general  wasted  it  with  fire 
and  sword.  Susa  and  the  other  cities  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  temples  and  palaces  destroyed, 
and  the    sacred    groves    cut    down.      Thirty-two 
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statues  of  the  kings  were  carried  to  Assyria,  as 
well  as  the  images  of  all  the  Elamite  deities — 
Susinak,  the  god  who  delivered  oracles,  and  whose 
image  was  concealed  from  the  sight  of  tlie  laity, 
Sumudu,  Laganiar,  Partikira,  Amman-Kasimas, 
Uduran,  Sapak,  Itagiba,  Sungnrsara,  Karsa  and 
Kirsamas,  Sudanu,  Anak-sina,  Jiilala,  Panintimri, 
Silagara,  Napsa,  Nabritu,  and  Kindakarbu  (to 
whom  we  have  to  add  also  Laguda,  Nakhkhunte 
or  Nankhundi,  and  Klmmba).  The  kingdom  of 
Elara  perished,  and  a  desolated  province  was  added 
to  the  Assyr.  empire.  But  the  empire  was  already 
on  the  decline,  and  in  a  few  years  Elam  ceased  to 
belong  to  it.  In  n.C.  606,  the  year  probably  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  Jeremiah  refers  to  '  the 
kings  of  Elam '  ( Jer  25*^),  and  eight  years  later  he 
declares  that  Elam  is  about  to  be  consumed  by  its 
enemies,  its  king  and  princes  destroyed,  and  its 
people  scattered  (49^'^'').  This  would  fit  in  with 
the  conquest  of  Anzan  by  Teispes  the  Persian,  the 
ancestor  of  Cyrus  (which  see).  When  Elam  and 
Media  are  called  upon  to  besiege  Babylon  in  Is 
21^  Cyrus,  king  of  Anzan,  must  be  meant,  as 
Anzan  was  synonymous  with  Elam  among  the 
Babylonians.  It  would  appear  from  Ac  2^  that  the 
old  language  of  Elam  was  still  spoken  there  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era. 

LiTEEATURE.— Billerbcck,  Svsa  (1898);  Dieulafoy,  L'Acropole 
de  Suse  (1890);  Sayce,  'The  Inscriptions  of  Mal-Aniir,'  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  J^yden  Oriental  Congress  (1S85);  Loftus, 
Chaldcea  and  Susiana  (1857).  A.  H.  SAYCE. 


ELASA  ('AXao-d),  1  Mac  9».— The  site  may  be  at 
le  ruin  lUasa,  near  Bethhoron  {SWP  iii.  sn.  17). 
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ELASAH  (nV'J^^x  'God  hath  made').— 1.  One  of 
those  Avho  had  married  a  foreign  Avife  (Ezr  10-). 
2.  The  son  of  Shaphan,  who  along  with  (Jemariah, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  carried  a  message  from  king 
Zedekiah  to  Babylon  (Jer  29^).  For  no  apparent 
reason,  RV  retains  the  AV  spelling  Elasah  in  both 
the  above  passages,  although  both  AV  and  RV 
give  for  the  same  Heb.  the  form  Eleasah  (wh.  see) 
elsewhere.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELATH  or  ELOTH  (n^'x,  PiVx).— A  seaport  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  Edom,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dt  2*  in  connexion  with 
Ezion-geber,  one  of  the  '  stations '  of  the  Israelites. 
Elath,  Eloth,  and  Elim  may  possibly  be  various 
names  of  one  and  the  same  place,  the  'palm-grove' 
which  was  the  second  halting  -  place  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  (See  Sayce,  HCM  p.  268). 
E.  is  probably  identical  with  El-paran  of  Gn  14^ 
and  Elah  of  Gn  36^^.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  1  Ch  4^^,  where  for  '  Iru, 
Elah '  (n^N,  n'j;)  we  might  read  '  Ir  and  Elah '  (Ty 
n!?Ki).  See  further  Dillmann  on  Gn  36«.  The 
history  of  E.  was  a  chequered  one.  Coming  into  the 
possession  of  Israel  when  Edom  was  subdued  by 
David  (2  S  8^'*),  it  was  an  important  naval  station 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K  9-").  \yhen  the 
disruption  of  the  kingdom  took  place,  Edom  con- 
tinued to  be  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  David,  until 
it  recovered  its  independence  in  the  time  of 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K  8^).     The 

Sort  of  E.  passed  once  more  into  the  possession  of 
udah,  when  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  had  inflicted  a 
succession  of  defeats  upon  Edom  (2  K  H^^).  It 
was  wrested  permanently  from  Judah  during  the 
operations  undertaken  against  Ahaz  by  I'ekah 
and  Rezin  (2  K  16*),  and  either  the  Syrians 
(Kethibh)  or  the  Edomites  (Kere)  became  its  pos- 
sessors. With  this  event  (c.  B.C.  734)  ends  its 
history  as  far  as  OT  is  concerned.  E.  is  the 
modern '.<4,5;a6aA.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EL-BERITH  (Jg  9«).— See  Baal-Berith,  and 


cf.   Moore,  Judges,  242,  265;    W.   R.   Smith,  ^.S 
93  n.  ;  Baudissin  in  PRE^  ii.  p.  334. 

EL-BETHEL  (Vn«3  Vk).— The  name  which  Jacob 
is  said  to  have  given  to  the  scene  of  his  vision  on 
his  way  back  from  Paddan-aram,  Gn  35^  (P  ?).  Tlie 
LXX  (■Bo(<?iJ\),  Vulg.  (Domus  Dei),  Pesh.  and  Arab. 
VSS  omit '  EI,'  which  Ball  (in  Haupt's  OT)  suggests 
may  have  been  corrupted  from  n^nn  '  that,'  which 
would  naturally  be  attached  to  c^p'ph  (so  in  Pesh. 
and  Vulg.).  Ball  justly  adds  that  God  of  Bethel  is 
an  extraordinary  name  for  a  place.  See,  however, 
the  note  (*)  on  p.  278*  of  the  present  volume. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELDAAH  (nyj^K,  perhaps  'God  hath  called'). — 
A  son  of  Midian  (Gn  25*,  1  Ch  1^).  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

ELDAD  (tj^n).  —  One  of  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  government  of  the 
people.  On  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  wilder- 
ness journey,  he  and  another  named  Medad  were 
not  present  with  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  to  hear  God's 
message  and  receive  His  spirit.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them  where  they  were,  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  Joshua  regarded 
this  as  an  irrej^ularity,  and  appealed  to  Moses  to 
forbid  them.  But  he  received  the  reply,  '  Art 
thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  would  God  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord  would 
put  his  spuit  upon  them  ! '  (Nu  11-"^"^). 

R.  M.  Boyd. 

ELDAD  AND  MODAD,  BOOK  OF.  —  The  fact 
that  the  prophecies  of  these  men  are  unrecorded  in 
Nu  11^6-29  furnished  an  inviting  theme  for  imagina- 
tion to  some  unknown  seer  and  author.  His  book 
is  quoted  in  Hernias,  Vis.  ii.  3  :  '  Thou  shalt  say  to 
Maximus.  Behold  the  tribulation  cometh  .  .  . 
"  The  Lord  is  near  to  them  that  turn  to  Him,"  as 
it  is  written  in  the  (book)  of  Eldad  and  Modad.' 
The  Pal.  Targums  [Jems.  i.  and  Jerus.  ii. )  both 
supply  us  with  the  subject  of  E.  and  M.'s  prophecy, 
filling  in,  as  is  their  wont,  the  supposed  hiatus  in 
the  Heb.  Bible.  They  agree  with  Hermas  that  it 
had  reference  to  pre-Messianic  tribulation,  which  is 
described  under  tne  coming  of  Magog  against  Israel 
at  the  end  of  days.  Jerus.  ii.  says  that  Gog  and 
Magog  shall  both  fall  by  the  hand  of  King  Messiah. 
Jerus.  i.  omits  this ;  but  adds, '  The  Lord  (see  Levy,  s.  v. 
D'Tp)  is  near  to  them  that  are  in  the  hour  of  tribula- 
tion.' The  close  resemblance  thus  pointed  out  be- 
tween Hermas  and  the  two  Targums  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  all  three  authors  were  acquainted 
with  the  same  Bk  of  E.  and  M.  ;  and  renders  the 
hesitancy  of  Schiirer  and  Ztickler  no  longer  neces- 
sary. In  1  Clem,  xxiii.  3.  4  and  2  Clem.  xi.  2.  3  is 
a  long  quotation,  called  in  the  one  case  ypa<f>ri,  in 
the  other  irpo<pr)riK6i  \6yoi,  but  not  in  OT,  which 
Lightfoot  and  Holtzmann  conjecture  to  have  been 
taken  from  our  book.  In  both  cases,  as  well  as  in 
Hermas,  the  quotation  is  designed  to  refute  one 
who  is  sceptical  about  the  approaching  trilwilations 
•  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  Our  lx)ok  is  found  in  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  (400  ffrlxoi),  and  in  the 
Synopsis  Athanasii  (see  Abraham,  Book  of). 

LiTERATiRB.  —  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudep.  V.T.  i.  801-804; 
Schiirer,  IIJP  n.  iii.  29;  Zockler,  Apoe.  de»  A.T.  439;  Weber, 
Lehren  des  Talm.  18S0,  p.  370  (who,  however,  mistranslates  the 
Targ.  Jems.  i.  in  the  line  cited);  Holtzmann,  Eitileitung,  653. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
ELDER  (IN  OT).— In  ancient  days  the  institution 
of  Elders  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  word  elder  did  not  suggest  those  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  functions  with  which  it 
is  now  associated.  The  origin  of  the  office  is  easily 
traced.  Under  the  primitive  conditions  of  society 
that  prevail  in  the  early  history  of  all  nations,  afje 
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is  an  indispensable  condition  of  investment  with 
authority.  [Cf.  the  ydporrei  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Homer  {e.g.  II.  xviii.  503),  the  ytpovaia 
of  the  Dorian  states,  the  Patres  and  Senatus  of 
the  Romans,  the  *-pc<r^ii  at  Sparta,  and  the  Sheikh, 
i.e.  elder,  in  Arabia].  Hence  from  the  beginning 
of  Israel's  history  downwards  we  hear  of  elders 
(d'kst,  rpea^&repw)  as  an  official  class.  The  title, 
which  at  first  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  age,  came  aftenvards  to  desimate  merely 
the  dignity  to  which  age  was  formeny  the  neces- 
sary passport.*  In  the  narratives  of  the  Hex.  both 
J  and  E  are  acquainted  with  the  institution  of 
elders  (Ex  S^*  19'  '2A\  Nu  ll'«ff-,  et«.),  and  that  not 
only  in  Israel  but  amongst  the  Egvptians  (Gn  50^) 
and  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  ("isu  227).  Their 
position  and  functions  in  early  times  are  thus 
described  by  WeUhau-sen  {Hist,  of  Isr.  and  Jud. 
15),  '  What  there  was  of  permanent  official  authority 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  houses; 
in  time  of  war  they  commanded  each  his  o^vn 
household,  and  in  peace  they  dispensed  justice 
each  within  his  own  circle.'  They  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  Deut.  as  discharging  the  fuiictions 
of  local  authorities  (Dt  19i»  21*  22>5  25',  cf.  also 
Jos  20^,  Jg  8^*,  Ru  4-).  Their  number  varied  with 
the  locality,  it  must  sometimes  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  e.g.  the  elders  of  Succoth  who  came  into 
collision  with  Gideon  (Jg  8^*)  numbered  seventy- 
seven.  At  a  later  period  they  appear  in  connexion 
with  the  adoption  of  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment (1  S  8'*),  with  the  intrigues  of  David  and 
Abner  about  the  succession  to  the  throne  (1  S  30*, 
2  S  3^"),  while  the  part  they  played  in  the  judicial 
murder  of  Naboth  is  well  known  (1  K  21*"").  It 
was  from  amongst  the  previously  existing  boidy  of 
elders  that  Moses,  according  to  Nu  lli»«-  (JE), 
chose  an  inner  circle  of  seventy  '  to  bear  with  him 
the  burden  of  the  people.'  (The  important  part 
played  by  this  incident  in  late  JeT^ish  traditions 
will  be  re'ferred  to  under  Saxhedrix). 

The  elders  of  the  city  (i'>  C  'J?T)  acted  as  judges  (Dt 
22^),  just  as  the  village  Kadi  and  his  assistants  do 
in  an  Arab  community  at  the  present  day  (Driver, 
Deut.  199).  It  is  true  that  in  Dt  W^  'judges' 
(c*ri?r)  and  '  officers '  (cn^jr)  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  elders ;  but  Schiirer  is  prob.  right 
in  his  suggestion,  that  both  these  classes  were 
selected  from  the  general  body  of  elders,  the  'judges' 
being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
while  the  '  officers '  took  charge  of  the  executive 
department.  Elders  reappear  in  the  Persian  and 
Greek  periods  (Ezr  5'-9  6"-^*  lO*,  Jth  6'«  7»  8"  10« 
13^-,  1  Mac  12^,  and  in  the  story  of  Susanna), 
while  the  Trpea^vrfpoi  tov  \aov  during  the  Rom. 
period  are  often  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  NT. 
The  authority  which  the  elders  of  snxj  com- 
munity possessed  as  the  municipal  council  in  civil 
affairs  extended  also  to  religious  matters,  particu- 
larly after  the  synagogue  (see  Synagogue)  had 
become  a  flourishing  institution.  'In  purely 
Jewish  localities  the  elders  of  the  place  would 
be  also  the  elders  of  the  synagogue '  (Schiirer).  As 
a  general  rule,  at  least,  they  had  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion, and  had  not  to  take  the  sense  of  the  con- 
gregation or  the  community.  In  Nu  35'^**-,  Jg  20.  21, 
Ezr  10,  M-e  have  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  (see 
Coxgregatiox).  The  right  of  exercising  religious 
discipline  was  in  their  hands,  and  in  particular  it 
lay  with  them  to  pass  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
from  the  STuagogue,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently 
made  in  NT  {e.g.  Lk  6-^,  Jn  9^  12^  W). 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  on  the  NT 
Elder  in  art.  BiSHOP,  various  details  regarding 
this  office,  esp.  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 

•  The  AV  tr.  of  C'i^T  sometimes  by  '  elders'  and  sometimes  by 
'ancients'  {e.g.  Is  S^*,  Jer  19^)  is  unfortanate  and  misleading. 
See  AsciEXT. 


tory,  ■will  be  found  under  artt.  Saxhedrin  and 
Synagogue. 

LrrKRATCRB.— Scbfirer,  BJP  n.  L  150, 1651.,  1741.,  il.  58  f. ; 
Oemer,  Bib.-TkeoL  Lex.,  and  Thayer,  IfT  Lex.,  $.  wfu&urtfs ; 
Drirer,  DeuL  233 ;  Hartniann,  Die  enge  Ferbind.  d.  AT  nut  d. 
X.  16Sf.;  art  'Aelteste,'  in  Heraog,  AB»,  Winer,  KW,  and 
Schenkel,  BibeOexiecn ;  Vitainga,  de  5yn.  Vet.  505.  613,  etc. ; 
Bennnger,  Beb.  Arek.  296.  306.  314t,  320,  328 f.;  Kosters,  Het 
herttav.  Itr.  etc.  991,116f.;  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  L  300L.S20&; 
Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  163  f.  J.  A.  SeLBIE. 

ELDER  IN  NT.— See  Bishop. 

ELEAD  {-^tH  'God  hath  testified ').— An  Eph- 
raimit«  (1  Ch  7**).    See  Genealogy. 

ELEADAH  (rn«^?  'God  hath  adorned,'  AV 
Eladah).— An  Ephraimite  (1  Ch  7").  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

ELEALEH  (n^?^K  in  Nu  32"  k  _  '),  Nn  32»- ",  Is 
15*  16^  Jer  48**. — A  town  of  the  Moabite  platan, 
conquered  by  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
latter  tribe.  The  expression  (v.**),  'their  names 
being  changed,'  referring  to  this  and  other  towns, 
is  rendered  by  Knobel  (following  the  LXX),  'en- 
closing them  with  walls ' ;  but  tins  is  very  improb- 
able ("^v  '  wall '  is  only  poetic).  See  Dillm.  ad  loc. 
Elealeh  is  noticed  with  Heshbon,  and  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  was  known  {Onomasticon,  s.v.)  as  being 
a  Roman  mUe  from  Heshbon.  It  is  now  the  ruined 
mound  of  El-Al,  about  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
See  SEP  vol.  L  under  the  Arab.  name. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ELEASAH  (rr;nt*.  *  God  hath  made  ).  —  1.  A 
Judahite  (1  Ch  2**«).  2.  A  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  C\f.  8"  9«).     See  Elasah. 

ELEAZAR  (^I3(^K  '  God  has  helped.'— Cf.  Azarel, 
1  Ch  12*,  and  the  Phoen.  names  Eshmunazar= 
'  Eshmun  has  helped,'  CIS  I.  i.  3,  1.  1 ;  Baalazar= 
'  Baal  has  helped,'  CIS  i.  i.  256, 1.  2). 

Ten  or  eleven  persons  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books. 

jL  The  third  son  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex  6^, 
Nu  3*),  who,  with  his  father  and  three  brothers, 
was  admitted  to  the  priestly  office  (Ex  28^).  After 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire,  E.  and 
Ithamar  were  the  chief  assistants  of  Aaron 
(Lv  10'^  ^®).  The  former  is  represented  as  the  chief 
of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Nu  3*^).  When 
Aaron  died,  E.  succeeded  him  in  his  functions 
(Nu  20=*-  ^,  Dt  10^).  He  is  spoken  of  as  taking  part 
with  Moses  in  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(Nu  26^-  ^)',  and  after  the  death  of  Moses  he 
aided  Joshua  in  the  work  of  partitioning  the  newly 
conquered  land  of  Canaan  amongst  the  twelve 
tribes  (Jos  141  17*  195^  21»).  His  burial-place  is 
mentioned  in  Jos  24^.  From  Eleazar  and  his  \*if  e, 
a  daughter  of  Putiel  (Ex  6^),  were  descended  all 
succeeding  high  priests  down  to  the  Maccabaean 
period  ;  the  only  exceptions  being  the  high  priests 
who  lived  in  the  period  between  Eli  and  Solomon, 
when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  office  was 
held  by  members  of  the  family  of  Ithamar.  2.  A 
son  of  Abinadab,  who  was  sanctified  to  take  charge 
of  the  ark  at  Kiriath-jearim,  after  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines  (IS  7^).  3.  Son  of 
Dodo,  one  of  David's  three  principal  mighty  men 
(2  S  23*,  1  Ch  11*^").  The  name  should  probably 
be  inserted  in  1  Ch  27^  4.  A  Levite,  son  of 
Mahli,  and  grandson  of  Merari  (1  Ch  23»-  »  24»). 
5.  A  priest  of  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  8»  Neh  12«). 
(There  may  be  here  two  distinct  persons.)  6.  One 
of  the  family  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a 
'  strange  woman,'  i.e.  one  of  non-Israelitish  descent, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  10=»).  7.  The  fourth  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
sumamed  A  varan  (1  Mac  2*).     He  fell  in  the  battle 
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fought  at  Bethzacharias  against  Antiochus  v. 
Eupator,  B.C.  163(1  Mac  6**'*).  His  name  occurs 
also  in  2  Mac  8^^.  8.  '  One  of  the  principal  scribes ' 
martyred  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  168  (2  Mac  e"*"*!).  9.-  The  father 
of  that  Jason  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  B.C.  161  (1  Mac  8"). 
10.  An  E.  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  given  by  St.  Matthew  (1''). 

W.  C.  Allen. 

ELECTION  [iKKoyi.  The  subst.  is  rare,  not 
found  in  LXX  (yet  An.  Is22^  Symm.  Th.  Is37^  cf. 
P8.-S0I  9^  18»).  In  NT,  Ac  O^',  Ro  9"  IP-'-  ^,  1  Th 
1<,  2  P  V^.  Cf.  ^KX^yo/xai  (in  LXX  generally  for 
nn3)=:to  'choose,'  implying  (see  Cremer's  Lex.) 
(1)  a  special  relation  between  the  chooser  and  tlie 
object  of  his  choice,  and  (2)  the  selection  of  one 
object  out  of  many :  ^xXe/cTos  (in  LXX  for  im^  or 
TO?,  also  fairly  often  for  var.  forms  of  ma,  besides 
being  xised  occasionally,  sometimes  by  a  misreading 
of  the  Heb.  text,  for  17  other  Heb.  roots  =  '  chosen ' 
or  *  choice '  (adj.)].  The  word  is  common  in  Dt  and 
II  Is.  It  is  not  in  Hos,  Am  (but  idea  in  3^),  or  Is 
(yet  cf.  LXX  Is  28i«,  which  is  the  source  of  1  P  2«). 
ft  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  God's  choice  of  Israel 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  His  own 
people,  Dt  'i^V  etc. ,  and  of  Jerus.  to  be  the  covenant 
home  of  worship,  Dt  12^  etc.  It  is  used  also  of 
God's  choice  of  individuals  to  the  chief  offices  in 
the  nation,  e.cf.  His  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  family 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  His  choice  of 
the  king,  and  especially  of  David.  It  is  once 
used  of  Abraham ;  and  in  Is  40-66  it  passes 
naturally  from  its  use  in  connexion  with  Israel 
to  the  'Servant  of  the  Lord.' 

It  is  rare  in  the  Apocrypha  ;  yet  cf.  Wis  3*  Sir 
461  etc.    It  is  constant  in  Enoch.    Cf.  Ps-Sol  9^  18«. 

In  NT  it  is  used  once  of  God's  choice  of  OT 
Israel  (Ac  13^^),  but  for  the  most  part  it  passes 
over  ^vith  other  theocratic  titles  to  the  '  Israel  of 
God,'  and  describes  either  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
or  individual  members  of  it,  sometimes  merely  in 
virtue  of  their  membership,  sometimes  as  chosen 
to  some  special  office  or  work,  e.g.  the  Twelve, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul.  It  is  twice  used  as  part  of  the 
title  of  our  Lord  (Lk  ^  [var.  led.]  2S^,  Jn  1^). 
The  word  appears  constantly  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  especially  in  1  Clement  and  Hermas. 

The  thought  of  '  election '  has  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  all  the  most  important  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  Western  Christendom  for 
the  last  1500  years  to  provide  a  complete  and 
formulated  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  it 
is  peculiarly  hard  for  us  to  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  in  Holy 
Scripture  without  distracting  associations.  And 
yet  the  effort  is  worth  making.  The  only  hope  of 
any  further  progress  in  the  elucidation  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  only  prospect  of  extricating  its  discussion 
from  the  deadlock  at  which  it  has  arrived,  lies  in  a 
careful  reconsideration  of  the  scriptural  premisses 
on  which  the  whole  argument  has  been  based. 

The  questions  that  require  examination  fall 
naturally  into  three  divisions,  i.  The  questions 
touching  the  author  of  election — who  chooses  the 
elect?  What  can  we  know  of  His  character? 
What  are  the  grounds  of  His  choice  so  far  as  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  them  ?  ii.  The  questions 
touching  the  persons  of  the  elect — who  are  they  ? 
and  for  what  end  are  they  chosen  ?  iii.  The  ques- 
tion belonging  to  the  effect  of  election — what 
influence  does  the  fact  that  they  have  been  chosen 
by  God  exert  over  the  elect  ? 

i.  On  the  first  part  of  this  question  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  theory  of  election  is 
based  on  the  fact,  constantly  emphasized  in  Holy 
Scrmture,  that  election  is  the  mimediate  work 
of  God.     It  is  His  act  as  directly  as  creation  is. 


In  fact,  God's  purpose  in  creation,  His  eternal 
purpose  {■}]  irpodecris  tQv  aluivuv,  Eph  3"),  is  revealed 
m  Holy  Scripture  as  working  to  its  end  by  the 
methoa  of  election.  It  is  in  St.  Paul's  language 
/car'  ^KXoyijv  irpoOtffis,  Ro  9*^  The  two  thoughts  are 
in  reality  inseparable.  We  can  understand,  tliere- 
fore,  how  it  is  that  St.  Paul  should  say  that  God 
chose  His  elect  before  the  foundation  oi  the  world 
in  His  Son  (Eph  1*).  He  is  only  expressing  the 
truth  that  underlies  our  Lord's  words  when  He 
says,  '  To  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left 
hand  is  not  mine  to  give,  bat  it  is  for  them  for 
whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  my  Father'  (Mt 
20^).  Our  first  conclusion  then,  the  one  fixed  point 
in  the  whole  discussion,  is  this  :  God  is  the  author 
of  election.     He  Himself  chooses  His  own  elect. 

When  we  go  on  to  ask  on  what  grounds  His 
election  is  based,  by  what  considerations,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  law  His  choice  is  determined,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  on  debatable  ground.  To 
some  minds,  indeed,  the  question  put  in  this  form 
seems  foolish,  not  to  say  irreverent.  It  involves  in 
their  judgment  a  pitiable  blindness  in  regard  to 
the  inexorable  limits  of  human  knowledge.  In 
the  spirit,  sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  Zophar 
the  Naamathite  (Job  IP),  they  ask,  'Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? '  '  The  main  facts 
of  the  divine  government  may,  indeed,  be  known, 
but  the  reasons  which  underlie  them,  the  motives 
which  prompt  them,  are  unfathomable ;  only 
an  unciiastened  curiosity  can  seek  to  intrude 
into  such  secrets.'  To  some  minds,  again,  the 
question  involves  an  assumption  inconsistent  with 
one  of  their  primary  philosophical  or  theological 
postulates.  It  seems  to  them  inconsistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  divine  freedom,  which  in  this 
connexion  is  only  another  name  for  the  divine 
omnipotence,  to  suppose  that  God  should  acknow- 
ledge any  law  as  regulating  His  choice. 

If  either  of  these  objections  is  well  grounded, 
further  discussion  of  the  question  is,  of  course, 
precluded.  We  must  therefore  begin  by  defining 
the  position  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  with 
regard  to  them.  Let  us  consider  the  secona  objec- 
tion first.  No  doubt,  if  in  its  ultimate  analysis 
our  conception  of  God  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
ception of  abstract  omnipotence,  or  of  an  absolutely 
sovereign  will,  and  if  omnipotence  means  the 
power  to  do  anything,  and  if  no  will  can  be  ab- 
solutely sovereign  which  is  not  as  free  to  do  wrong 
as  to  do  right,  it  is  meaningless  if  not  profane  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  choice  of 
God.  An  abstract  omnipotence  must  be  inscrut- 
able. We  cannot  even  begin  to  understand  the 
action  of  a  will  in  this  sense  'absolute.'  But  if 
goodness,  and  not  power,  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
conception  of  God,  then  we  sliall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  for  us,  in  Westcott's  magnificent 
phrase,  'Truth  and  justice  define  omnipotence.' 
And  we  shall  not  shrink  from  pressing  to  the  full 
the  human  analogy  which  is  present,  though  latent, 
every  time  we  use  the  word  '  will '  in  relation  to 
God.  We  shall  contend  that  the  action  of  the 
divine  will,  like  the  action  of  the  human  will,  of 
which  it  is  the  archetype,  must  be  at  once  deter- 
mined by,  and  reveal,  the  character  which  lies 
behind  it.  We  shall  maintain  the  paradox,  if 
paradox  it  be,  that  the  Mill  of  God  is  free,  only 
because,  by  the  blessed  necessity  of  His  being.  He 
cannot  will  anything  but  that  which  is  perfectly 
holy  and  righteous  and  good.  And  we  shall  claim 
every  revelation  that  He  has  given  us  of  His 
character  as  a  revelation  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  His  choice,  tlie  laws  of  His  election. 

And  if  we  are  met  at  this  point  by  the  warning, 
that  as  men  our  powers  of  aj^prehending  and 
expressing  truth  are  limited,  and  that  there  must 
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be  infinite  depths  of  mystery  in  the  divine  nature 
which  we  are  powerless  to  fathom,  we  shall  hope 
to  learn  humility  and  patience  from  the  caution. 
But  we  shall  not  desist  from  pushing  our  inquiries 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  power  that  is  given  to 
UB.  We  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  limitations, 
we  yet  were  created  to  know  God.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  us  that  we  should  be 
able  to  bring  tliis  revealed  method  of  His  working 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  revelation  that 
He  has  given  us  of  His  character.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  He  will  justify  us  as  He  justified  Job 
for  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  any  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  the  divine  government  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  sense  of  justice  which 
He  has  Himself  implanted  in  us.  He  has  revealed 
election  to  us  as  the  method  of  His  working. 
There  can  be  no  presumption  in  asking  whether 
in  making  this  revelation  He  has  given  us  any 
help  to  enable  us  to  understand  His  purpose  and 
enter  into  His  plan. 

When  in  this  spirit  we  approach  the  examina- 
tion of  the  scriptural  evidence,  the  result  may 
well,  at  first  sight,  seem  disappointing.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  negative  what  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
solution.  The  ground  of  a  man's  choice  lies  not 
so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  object  that  he  chooses. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  his  own  character  deter- 
mines what  qualities  in  an  object  will,  and  what 
qualities  ■will  not,  prove  attractive  to  him.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  is  the  real  or  supposed  loveliness  of 
the  object  that  rules  his  choice.  It  would  be 
natural,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  choice  of 
God  is  in  like  manner  determined  by  the  loveliness 
of  its  object.  But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the 
analogy  of  the  human  will  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  that  we  are  requirea  to  believe 
that  God  can  love  that  which  is,  in  itself,  neither 
lovely  nor  capable  of  developing  loveliness ;  but 
that  since  the  root  of  all  loveliness  is  in  God,  and 
since  there  can  be  no  goodness  apart  from  Him, 
we  cannot  argue  as  if  it  were  possible  for  man  to 
possess  or  develop  any  goodness  or  loveliness  in- 
dependent of,  and  so  constituting  a  claim  on,  the 
choice  of  God.  W'e  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  when  we  find  Israel  expressly  warned  in 
Holy  Scripture  to  reject  the  flattering  assumption 
that  they  had  been  chosen  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  inherent  attractiveness.  They  were  not  as  a 
nation  either  more  numerous  or  more  amenable  to 
the  divine  discipline  than  other  nations  (Dt  V  9®). 
We  can  understand  why  St.  Paul  declares  that 
the  election  of  Christians  does  not  depend  on  the 
will  or  the  energy  of  men  (Ro  9^*).  It  is  not  of 
works  but  of  grace  (Ro  ll^  cf.  Jn  1"). 

It  must  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  dis- 
cover the  ultimate  ground  of  God's  choice  in  any 
consideration  drawn  from  outside  Himself,  even 
though  it  be  in  His  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  His  chosen ;  for  the  goodness  in 
which  He  takes  delight  is,  after  all,  from  first  to 
last  His  own  creation.  The  testimony  of  Scripture 
is  not,  however,  really  limited  to  this  negative 
result.  The  choice  which  is  not  determined  from 
without  is  all  the  more  certainly  determined  from 
within.  And  the  ground  of  the  choice  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  look  for  in  ourselves  or  in  human 
nature  is  expressly  declared  to  lie  in  the  love 
(Dt  7«)  and  the  faithfulness  (Dt  9*,  Ro  11»)  and 
the  mercy  of  our  God  (Ro  9^®). 

ii.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  second  group 
of  questions  connected  with  our  subject.  Who  are 
the  elect  ?  and  for  what  end  are  they  chosen  ?  In 
OT  the  term  'elect'  is  most  often  applied  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,  regarded  as  a  whole.  They  are  at 
all  periods  of  their  history  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  '  chosen  people.'    At  the  same  time 


special  divisions  of  the  nation,  e.g.  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron,  are  chosen  to 
perform  certain  functions  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  certain  prominent  individuals,  e.g. 
Abraham  and  David,  are  regarded  as  the  objects 
of  a  special  election.  In  Is  40-66  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  nation  generally  and  to  the  *  sen-ant 
ot  J"'  in  all  the  different  connotations  of  that 
many-sided  title, — so  little  is  the  prophet  con- 
scious of  any  fundamental  contradiction  between 
the  thought  of  a  national  and  an  individual 
election.     In  NT  the  universal  Church  takes  the 

Elace  of  Israel  as  the  '  chosen  race,'  and  not  only 
er  head  and  her  most  prominent  ministers,  but 
also  all  her  individual  members,  sometimes  by 
name,  sometimes  by  an  inclusive  form  of  address, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  narrow  down,  are  described 
as  'elect,'  just  as  they  are  described  in  similar 
connexions  as  '  called '  and  '  holy '  and  '  faithful ' 
and  'beloved.'*  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  deter- 
mine on  NT  evidence  whether  the  individuals  are 
regarded  as  owing  their  membership  in  the  Church 
to  their  election,  or  as  becoming  elect  by  virtue  of 
their  membership.  Three  points  are  clear — (1) 
that  they  were  chosen  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  (2)  that  they  were  chosen  '  in  Christ ' ; 
(3)  that  membership  in  the  Church  is  treated  as 
an  objective  assurance  to  each  individual  of  his 
personal  interest  in  this  eternal  election. 

Such  in  outline  are  the  diflerent  classes  described 
as  'elect'  in  Holy  Scripture.  W^e  must  consider 
next  what  can  be  learnt  with  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  chosen.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
assume  that  the  purpose  is  the  same,  or  even  in  all 
points  analogous  in  the  diflerent  cases.  Still  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  we  shall  gain  some 
help  towards  understanding  the  application  of  the 
method  in  any  one  case  by  a  careful  study  of  its 
application  to  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  need  not  detain  us  lon^.  It  is  a 
simple  case  of  the  choice  of  certain  individuals  to  fill 
an  oflice  of  trust,  a  position  at  once  of  privilege  and 
responsibility  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  choice  of  Israel  presents  a  more  com- 
plicated problem.  The  choice  in  the  first  instance 
involved  a  call  to  occupy  a  special  position  in  rela- 
tion to  J" — to  be,  and  to  be  acknowledged  before 
the  world  as,  His  peculiar  people.  *Ye  are  my 
■witnesses,'  saith  the  Lord,  'my  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen  ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me, 
and  understand  that  I  am  he '  (Is  43^®).  And  this 
position  of  privilege  involved  a  special  responsi- 
bility towards  God  and  towards  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. On  the  one  side,  they  were  the  trustees  of 
God's  glory  in  the  world,  'his  witnesses,'  'the 
people  which  he  formed  for  himself,  to  show  forth 
his  praise.'  On  the  other,  they  were  the  heirs  of  the 
promise  made  at  the  call  of  the  Father  of  the  elect, 
that  '  in  him  and  in  his  seed  should  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed '  (cf .  Gn  18").  And  this  work 
for  others  is  the  characteristic  funcrion  of  the  ideal 
'  servant  of  the  Lord,'  who  embodies  in  himself  all 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  the  chosen  Israel. 

In  NT  comparatively  little  is  told  us  of  the 
purpose  of  election.  '  The  poor  in  this  world,'  St. 
James  writes,  '  God  chose  (to  be)  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised  to  them 
that  love  him.'  '  God  chose  you,'  writes  St.  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians,  'from  the  beginning  (or  "as 
a  firstfruit,"  arapxh'  for  a^'  o-fOOh)  unto  salvation.' 
'  He  chose  us,'  he  writes  again  (Eph  1*)  '  in  him  (i.e. 
in  Christ)  that  we  should  be  holy  and  \\ithout 

•  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  in  the  Gospels,  which  will  caU 
for  notice  later  on,  in  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
many  '  called '  and  the  few  '  chosen.'  But  the  existence  of  this 
one  passage  does  not  invalidate  the  statement  in  the  text,  which 
merely  asserts  that  there  are  other  passages  in  which  this  naxrow 
signification  for  '  elect'  is  excluded. 
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blemish  before  him  in  love.'  The  Christian,  there- 
fore, stands  as  the  Israelite  stood  before  him  in  a 
special  relation  of  intimacy  with  God,  receiving 
from  Him  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  together 
with  tlie  responsibility  for  appropriating  them 
(Col  3'-),  which  such  an  intimacy  presupposes,  and 
the  assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  of  which  that 
intimacy  is  at  once  the  foretaste  and  the  pledge. 

The  indications  of  a  wider  purpose  in  the  election 
of  the  Christian  are  not,  indeed,  as  definite  as  in 
the  case  of  OT  Israel.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  them  as  altogether  wanting. 
Our  Lord  (Jn  15)  Himself  told  His  apostles  that 
He  had  chosen  tliem  that  they  might  bear  much 
fruit.  The  chosen  race  exists,  as  St.  Peter  reminds 
us  (1  P  2"),  appropriating  the  words  of  Is  43,  'to 
show  forth  the  excellencies  of  him  who  called  them 
out  of  darkness  into  his  glorious  light.'  And  St. 
Paul,  in  the  same  sentence  (Eph  1'*"^*)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  our  election  in  Christ  '  to  the  praise  of 
ttie  gloiy  of  his  grace,'  reveals  as  the  final  goal  of 
the  eternal  purpose,  '  the  summing  up  of  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  heaven  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth ' ;  a  goal  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  our  election  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  preparatory  stage. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  according  to  the 
predominant  use  of  the  term  in  Holy  Scripture, 
election  is  an  attribute  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
finds  its  true  goal,  not  simply  in  the  salvation  of 
certain  elect  individuals,  but  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  race.  There  is  indeed  good  scriptural 
analogy  for  a  concurrent  use  of  the  term  in  a 
naiTower  sense,  to  describe  as  it  were  an  election 
within  the  elect.  For  St.  Paul  uses  it  (llo  IF)  to 
describe  the  inner  circle  in  Israel  who  accepted  the 
gospel  when  it  came  to  them — 'the  remnant'  to 
which  alone  an  immediate  salvation  had  been 
promised  by  Isaiah  (llo  9"'',  Is  10-^).  And  our 
Lord  again  and  again  warns  us  in  His  parables 
that  the  members  of  His  Church  will  be  subjected 
to  a  searching  judgment — as  the  result  of  which 
the  unworthy  will  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness. 
It  is  in  this  connexion  that  He  uses  the  warning 
words  about  the  many  called  and  the  few  chosen 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  But 
there  seems  no  authority  for  restricting  the  use  of 
the  term,  as  some  theological  systems  do  to  this 
naiTower  sense — refusing  to  recognize  as  elect  in 
any  real  sense,  either  those  Israelites  who  in  St. 
Paul's  day  were  disobedient  to  the  gospel,  or  those 
members  of  the  visible  Church  who  fail  to  stand 
in  the  judgment.  Still  less  justification  is  there 
for  assuming  that  the  object  of  the  election  of  this 
restricted  circle  has  no  end  beyond  the  personal 
salvation  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

iii.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  last  stage  in  our 
inquiry,  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  election. 
We  ask  what  infiuence  does  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  chosen  by  God  exert  over  the  elect? 
May  we  assume  that  the  divine  purpose  working 
through  election  must  of  necessity  attain  its  goal  ? 
Can  we,  granting  this  assumption,  find  a  place  in 
our  system  for  any  self-determining  power  in  the 
human  will  ? 

The  theological  systems,  which  adopt  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  term  election,  and  limit  the 
scope  of  its  operation  to  its  eflect  on  this  limited 
circle,  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  a  logically 
coherent  set  of  answers  to  these  questions.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  any  real  faith  in  the  divine  Omni- 
potence to  suppose  that  any  deliberate  purpose  of 
God  can  finally  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
elect,  therefore,  being  chosen  for  salvation,  cannot 
fail  to  attain  salvation.  No  power  from  without 
or  from  within  can  prevent  this  result.  The  fact 
that  thev  have  been  chosen  for  this  end  carries 
with  it  the  divine  determination  to  provide  all  the 


means  required  to  ensure  its  attainincnt.  The 
elect,  therefore,  receive  finst  a  gift  of  '  iiir-isiiljle 
grace '  to  raise  them  out  of  their  naturally  depraved 
state,  and  tlien  a  gift  of  '  final  perseverance,'  as 
the  result  of  which  tliey  are  assured,  wlmtever 
their  intervening  lapses  may  have  been,  of  being 
found  at  the  moment  of  death  in  a  state  of  grace. 

These  systems  do  not  seem  to  find  room,  at  least 
in  the  all-important  moment  of  conversion,  for  any 
true  act  of  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the 
human  will.  A  doctrine  of  reprobation  forms  an 
inevitable,  however  unwelcome,  complement  to  the 
doctrine  of  election  so  defined. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  the  deepest 
respect  systems  which  embody  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  strenuous  thinkers  on  this  subject,  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these 
conclusions  have  never  been  able  to  secure  general 
acceptance.  Unassailable  as  they  may  be  iri  logic, 
it  is  felt  that  somehow  they  fail  to  fit  the  facts  of 
life.  There  are  elements  in  human  experience  and 
elements  in  the  divine  revelation  for  which  they 
fail  to  account.  And  the  general  result  is  one  from 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  seems  instinct- 
ively to  shrink  in  horror.  It  can  only  be  accepted, 
if  it  is  accepted  at  all,  as  a  dark  enigma,  which  our 
present  faculties  have  no  power  to  solve. 

What,  then,  we  seem  forced  to  ask,  are  the 
foundations  on  which  these  conclusions  rest  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  results  of  the  argument  are  vitiated 
by  any  unsuspected  flaw  in  the  premisses  ? 

The  premisses  are  these — (1)  God  is  omnipotent. 
(2)  Because  God  is  omnipotent,  the  final  goal  of 
creation  must  correspond  at  all  points  to  His 
original  purpose.  (3)  The  final  goal  of  creation, 
as  far  as  it  afl'ects  the  human  race,  involves  the 
division  of  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  into 
two  sharply  defined  classes,  the  saved  and  the  lost. 
(4)  The  position  of  any  individual  man  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  classes  must  be  traced  back  in 
the  last  resort  to  the  original  purpose  of  God  with 
regard  to  him. 

It  seems  impossible  to  take  exception  to  either 
of  the  first  two  of  these  premisses.  It  is  part  of 
the  idea  of  God,  that  He  must  be  able  to  effect 
what  He  purposes.  To  speak  in  human  language, 
there  may  be  enormous  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
the  tasks  to  which  He  sets  Himself.  We  have 
therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  at  any  moment 
before  the  end  all  things  are  as  He  would  have 
them  to  be.  But  the  end  must  be  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  His  original  design. 

Again,  if  the  third  of  these  premisses  is  sound, 
the  fourth  seems  to  follow  from  it  by  an  inevitable 
deduction.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
validity  of  the  third  premiss.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a 
true  and  complete  statement  of  the  end  towards 
which  '  the  whole  creation  moves '  ?  Now,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  accurately  one 
side  of  the  scriptural  teaching  on  tlie  subject.  It 
is,  however,  very  far  from  expressing  the  whole. 
On  this  point,  as  is  well  known,*  tlie  evidence  of 
Holy  Scripture  seems  divided  against  itself.  It 
speaks  of  eternal  punishment  (INIt  25^).  It 
speaks  also  of  the  divine  will  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  (1  Ti  2^).  It  speaks  of  those  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  on  their 
Lord's  return  (Mt  24'''  etc.).  It  speaks  also  of  an 
end,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (ICo  15-*).  It 
seems  clear  that  to  our  apprehension  these  two 
sets  of  statements  must  be  mutually  exclusive, 
unless  we  may  regard  the  judgment  as  being  not 
the  end,  but  only  a  means  towards  the  end.  If 
we  reject  this  solution  of  the  difficultj-,  we  mast 
remain  content  with  an  unreconciled  antinomy. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  important  to  remember  whici 
•  Westcott,  Uistorie  Faith,  p.  60 ff. 
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side  of  the  antinomy  was  dominant  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  in  the  chapters  (Ro  9-11)  which  contain  his 
most  explicit  teaching  on  the  subject  of  election. 

These  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problems  raisetl  by  the  failure  of  Israel  to 
accept  the  ofl'er  of  salvation  made  to  them  in  the 
gospel.  The  first  line  of  solution  is  suggested  by 
the  thought,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called,  of  an  election  within  the  chosen  people 
(Ro  9*  11').  Such  an  election  has  parallels  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchal  family  (9**"'^).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  express  utterances  of  prophecy 
(ff-"^).  It  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  a  final  defeat 
of  the  divine  plan  that  Israel,  as  a  whole,  should 
for  a  time  be  shut  out  from  salvation,  and  only  the 
election  should  attain  it.  St.  Paul,  however,  ex- 
pressly and  indignantly  refuses  to  accept  this  as  a 
complete  solution  (11").  It  is  very  far  from  the 
perfect  triumph,  the  vision  of  which  has  been 
opened  before  him.  He  finds  in  the  salvation  of 
the  part  a  sure  pledge  of  the  ultimate  deliverance 
of  the  whole.  '  If  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump 
is  holy  too '  (IP*).  However  much  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  incurred  the  divine  wrath  by  their 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  they  were  yet  dear  to 
God  for  their  fathers'  sake  (11^).  The  power  of 
their  original  election  was  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance  (11^).  In  the  end  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  (11^).  And  lest  we  should  think  that  in 
this  respect  Israel  stands  on  a  diflerent  footing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  adds — '  God  hath  shut  up 
all  men  unto  disobedience,  that  he  may  have 
mercy  upon  all '  (1 P-). 

In  the  face  of  these  utterances  no  scheme  of 
election  which  assumes  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment  as  one  of  its  fundamental  postulates, 
can  claim  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

Lea\-ing,  then,  on  one  side  the  attempt  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  election  in  its  relation  to  the 
elect  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  its  influence  in  the  case  of  the  wider 
circle?  St.  Paul's  argument  in  relation  to  Israel 
(11^®*-)  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  his  view,  even 
in  the  wider  sense,  the  fact  of  God's  election  carries 
with  it  an  unalterable  declaration  of  the  divine 
purpose  for  good  towards  those  to  whom  His  call 
came.  He  believed  also  that  the  wUl  of  each  man 
was  in  its  natural  state  so  utterly  enslaved  to  evil 
that  nothing  but  the  divine  power  could  set  it 
free  (Ro  7^^"^).  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of 
the  divine  wUl  on  the  human  was  not  to  over- 
whelm it,  but  to  restore  its  power  of  action.  He 
exhorts  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  just 
because  it  is  God  who  is  working  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  (Ph  2^^).  The 
love  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  constraining  motive 
(2  Co  5").  Without  faith  in  that  love  as  its 
abiding  source  and  spring  the  Christian  life  is 
impossible  (Gal  2^,  cf.  1  Jn  4"*).*  And  surrender 
to  that  love  is  the  last  act  for  which  a  man  could 
dream  of  claiming  any  credit  to  himself.  It  is  the 
gift  of  God  (Eph  2^).  Yet  the  refusal  to  surrender 
is  not  due  to  defect  of  grace.  It  is  possible  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (2  Co  6^). 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  divine  grace  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  constant  watch- 
fulness (cf.  Mk  13*^  etc.).  Even  the  'chosen 
vessel '  (Ac  9^^)  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
becoming  himself  a  castaway  ( 1  Co  9^).  Branches 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  good  olive  tree  before  now 
— and  what  has  been  done  once  may  be  done  again 
(Ro  11-).  While,  however,  his  language  does  not 
leave  us  room  to  believe  that  he  regarded  him.self, 
at  least  at  this  part  of  his  career,  as  possessing  any 

*  Cf.  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  529,  Canon  xxv,  Donum  Dei 
egt  diiigere  Deum.  Ipse  ut  dUigeretur  dedit  qui  non  dUectiu 
diligit. 


inalienable  gift  of  '  final  perseverance,'  or  as 
absolved  from  the  necessity  for  strenuous  effort 
on  his  own  part  'to  make  his  o^\-n  calling  and 
election  sure'  (2P  !•*),  it  is  clear  that  he  had  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  perseverance  of  God.  He 
knows  whom  he  has  trusted  (2  Ti  P-),  and  is  con- 
vinced that  He  is  able  to  keep  what  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him.  He  can  trust  God  to  bring  to 
perfection  any  good  work  in  a  man  when  He  has 
once  set  His  hand  to  it  (Ph  1*).  Even  the  human 
potter,  whom  the  prophet  watched  at  his  work 
(Jer  18*),  when  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay 
was  marred  in  his  hand,  made  it  again  another 
vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it. 

If  anything  like  this  is  tlie  truth  about  the 
doctrine  of  election,  we  need  no  longer  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  of  it  as  if  it  were  '  a  portion  of 
eternity  too  great  for  the  eye  of  man.'  The 
favoured  few  are  not  chosen,  while  the  rest  of 
their  race  are  left  to  their  doom  in  hopeless  misery. 
The  existence  of  the  Church,  however  much  it 
may,  nay  must,  witness  to  a  coming  judgment, 
has  in  it  a  promise  of  hope,  not  a  message  of 
despair  for  the  world.  As  Israel  of  old  was  chosen 
to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  hope  of  a 
coming  Saviour  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  is 
chosen  to  bear  abroad  into  all  the  world  the 
gospel  of  a  universal  redemption,  forbidden  to 
leave  out  one  single  soul  from  the  vast  circle  of  her 
intercessions  and  her  givin»  of  thanks,  because 
she  is  called  to  live  in  the  light  of  a  revelation 
which  bids  her  believe  and  act  in  the  belief  that  God 
wUl  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  (1  Ti  2^'*).  We  can  enter 
with  fuU  hearts  into  the  spirit  of  the  marvellous 
doxology  with  which  St.  Paul  concludes  his  study 
of  the  subject,  and  cry  with  him  in  exultant  adora- 
tion, 'Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out. 
.  .  ,  For  of  him  and  through  him  and  to  him 
are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.' 
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Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  1521 ;  Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio, 
with  Erasmus"  reply,  1525 ;  Calvin,  Christiance  Religionis 
Institutio,  1536  ;  Arminius,  Difputationes,  xxiv.,  1609.  For  the 
Jansenist  controversy  see  Molina,  Cone.  lib.  arb.  etc.  158S,  and 
Jansenius,  '  Augustiims,'  1640.  The  most  important  treatise  of 
18th  cent,  is  J.  Edwards  on  Free  Will.  In  19th  cent,  note  esp. 
WTiately,  Essays  on  some  dijiculties  in  the  uritings  of  St.  Paul, 
1828 ;  G.  S.  Faber,  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election,  1835 ;  T. 
Erskine,  The  Doctrine  of  Election,  1837  ;  T.  Chalmers,  Five  Led. 
on  Predestination,  1837 ;  W.  Channin^,  The  Moral  Argument 
against  Calvinism ;  Miiller,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
1339 ;  M'Cosh,  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  1S50 ; 
Copineer,  A  Treatise  on  Predestination,  Election,  and  Grace, 
1889,  mduding  a  full  bibUo^raphy,  pp.  ccxvi.  The  relevant 
sections  in  Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  and  Cimningham's 
Historical  Theology  repay  careful  study;  cf.  also  Sanday- 
Headlam  on  Romans  ix.-xL  J.  0.  F.  MURRAY. 

ELECT  LADY.  —See  John  (Epistles). 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL  (hn-p-.  'n%  '?x).— Upon  the 
'  parcel  of  ground '  which  he  had  bought  from  the 
BCne-Hamor,  Jacob  erected  amoz^eddA  (so  Well., 
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Kautzsch  -  Socin,  Ball,  Dillm.,  etc.),  and  built 
an  altar,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  El-elnhe- 
Israel,  'El,  the  god  of  Israel,'  Gn  33=»  (E).  This 
appears  a  strange  name  for  an  altar,  hence  Delitzsch 
(ad  loc. )  siipposes  it  to  be  meant,  as  it  Avere,  of  its 
inscription.  The  LXX  reads  iireKoKiaaro  t6v  Oiov 
'lapa-f)\,  '  he  called  upon  the  God  of  Israel ' ;  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  this  is  correct,  and  that  we 
should  emend  the  MT  Vb  '•'?  »<";p!l  to  Vn^  tt^i^n.  See 
God.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EL  ELTON  (]y\]i  •?{<)  occurs  in  RVm  of  Gn  W^- 
19.  20. 22  wliere  RV  (text)  has  '  God  most  High,'  and 
AV  '  the  most  high  God.'  It  is  probably  a  proper 
name,  the  appellation  of  a  Canaanite  deity.  In 
v.**  *  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  J",  God  most 
High,'  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  '  J" '  and  the  identification  of  the 
latter  vith  El  Elyon  are  due  to  a  redactor  (so 
Ball,  Kautzsch-Socin,  Hommel,  etc.).  The  word 
J"  is  wanting  in  the  LXX  [Oebv  rbv  {lyj/iaTov),  and  the 
collocation  of  names  reminds  one  of  '  Jaliweh- 
Elohim '  of  Gn  2^-3.     See  further  under  God. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Sayce  to  identify  El 
Elyon  with  the  *  mighty  king '  referred  to  in  the 
letters  of  Ebed-tob  (or,  as  Hommel  writes  the 
name,  Abdi-khiba)  to  the  Pharaoh  Amenftphis 
(c.  B.C.  1400).  This  'mighty  king'  is  indeed  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Egypt ;  but  Hommel, 
while  agreeing  with  Driver,  against  Sayce,  that  an 
earthly  potentate  is  meant,  argues,  from  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  letter  of  Rib- Adda  of  Gebal,  that  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  designate  the  Pharaoh, 
but  was  more  probably  the  king  of  the  Hittites. 
He  suggests,  further,  that  the  title  '  mighty  king ' 
had  originalhj  a  religious  significance.  He  remarks 
that  the  thrice -repeated  asseveration  of  Abdi- 
khiba,  that  he  owed  his  exalted  position  not  to 
his  father  or  his  mother,  but  to  the  'arm  of  the 
mighty  king,'  sounds  like  the  echo  of  some  ancient 
sacred  formula.  '  To  the  Pharaoh,  of  course,  the 
"mighty  king"  meant  nothing  more  than  his  rival 
the  king  of  the  Hittites;  but  in  Jerusalem  the 
original  significance  of  the  words  "not  my  father 
and  not  my  mother,  but  the  arm  of  the  mighty 
king"  [i.e.  of  El  Elyon),  must  still  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar.'  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  this  is  pure  conjecture.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  title  like  the  '  mighty  king '  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  more  monarchs  than  one.  In  the 
letters  of  Abdi-khiba  it  may  refer  to  the  Hittite 
king,  as  elsewhere  it  may  designate  the  king  of 
Egypt  or  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  that  it  has 
ever  anything  to  do  with  El  Elyon  remains  to  be 
proved. 

LiTBRAnmE.— Dillm.  and  Del.  on  Gn  14;  Kittel,  Hist,  of 
Hebrews,  i.  179  f.  ;  Hommel,  Aw.  Heb.  Tradition  (1897),  151  ff., 
156  £f.,  226;  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Expository  Times,  vols. 
vii.-viii.  (1896-97),  on  ' Melchizedek,'  by  Sayce,  Driver,  and 
Hommel.  J.  A.  SeLBIE. 

ELEMENT. — A  word,  with  its  original  (ttoix^Iov 
(always  in  pi.)  and  its  derivative  o-rotxf^wo-ts, 
entirely  confined  in  sacred  literature  to  the  Apocr. 
and  NI?.  AV  renders  the  Greek  variously  :  six 
times  as  'elements'  (Wis  7"  IQi*,  Gal  43- », 
2  P  3^»-/2),  twice  as  '  rudiments '  (Col  2?-  -<*),  once 
as  'principles'  (He  5^'-),  once  (cTOLxeluffL^)  as 
'  members '  (2  Mac  7^-).  RV  gives  '  elements '  in 
Wis,  2  Mac,  and  2  P ;  elsewhere  (St.  Paul  and 
He)  'rudiments.'  In  the  untranslated  (LXX) 
Apocr.  it  occurs  once,  4  Mac  12^^,  plainly  meaning 
elements.  In  Wis,  as  in  2  P,  it  means  unmistak- 
ably the  physical  elements  of  which  the  cosmos  is 
composed  ;  in  2  and  4  Mac  those  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed  ;  in  Hebrews  its  defining 
genitives  show  that  it  stands  with  them  for  the 
elements  of  Christian  knowledge.     All  these  signi- 


fications march  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
secular  Greek  and  follow  fronx  its  original  signi- 
fication— that  which  stands  in  a  <rrotxoj,  '  row,' 
'  series ' ;  then  (1)  in  pi.  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
not  as  written  signs,  but  as  the  primary  elements 
of  words  (Plat.,  Aristot.) ;  (2)  the  primary  elements 
of  the  universe  (from  Plat,  downwards) ;  (3)  as 
suggested  by  the  usage  in  Xenoph.  (Mem.  ll.  i.  1) 
and  Aristot.  (see  Bonitz,  Index  Arist.  p.  702), — 
where  it  occurs  as  the  simplest  elements  of  an 
argument  or  demonstration, — but  definitely  only 
in  later  Greek  from  Cornutus  (1st  cent.  A.D.), 
Plut. ,  Diog.  L. ,  downwards,  the  primary  elements, 
the  first  principles,  of  knowledge,  almost  always 
with  a  defining  genitive  or  a  guide  from  the 
context  determining  what  the  knowledge  is. 

The  passages  in  St.  Paul  alone  remain.  Gal  4'-  ^ 
Col  2*-  '^.  In  each  of  these  there  is  the  defining 
genitive  toO  k6<tiiov,  except  in  Gal  4*,  where,  how- 
ever, the  ToO  k6<t/j.ov  of  v.^ clearly  fixes  the  context. 
The  first  natural  impression,  therefore,  is  that  the 
(TTOLx^ia  in  all  these  places  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  the  second  is  that,  as  roO 
KdcTfiov  is  not  a  branch  of  instruction,  like  Xoyiuv 
in  He,  or  dper^s  in  Plut.  (De  puer.  educ.  16),  the 
basis  of  the  interpretation  should  be  physical,  as 
with  the  other  instances  in  biblical  literature  (cf. 
for  the  influence  of  Wis  upon  St.  Paul,  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Bom^ns,  p.  51),  rather  than  ethical; 
'  elements  of  the  material  world '  (cf.  Philo,  De 
Vita  Contempl.  ii.  472),  rather  than  '  elements  [of 
religious  knowledge]  furnished  by  the  material 
world '  (Lightfoot),  or  '  elements  [of  religious 
knowledge]  characteristic  of  the  non-Christian 
world,'  i.e.  elements  of  religious  truth  belonging 
to  mankind  in  general  (Meyer).  The  '  religious 
knowledge '  and  '  religious  truth,'  with  their 
alleged  relation  to  rod  k6(t/j.ov,  seem  to  be  imported 
to  help  interpreters  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  impression  in  favour  of  the  physical  inter- 
pretation (the  interpretation  of  the  Avord  in  Clem. 
Horn.  x.  9)  is  confirmed  by  the  context  of  the 
passages.  In  Col  2^  what  is  referred  to  is  not  an 
elementary  knowledge  from  Avhich  a  moral  and 
spiritual  advance  could  be  made,  not  a  circumcision 
and  a  ceremonial  law  with  which  the  heathen 
cultus  would  in  its  ritual  have  something  in 
common,  but  a  '  philosophy '  and  a  '  deceit,'  a 
delusive  speculation  offered  as  superior  to  the 
ordinary  belief  in  Christ,  and  spoken  of  later 
(v.^^)  as  characterized  by  a  false  humility  and  a 
worship  of  angels.  In  Gal  4*- "  the  '  elements  of 
the  world,'  '  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,'  to 
whose  service  Jew  and  heathen  Christians  were 
set  on  returning,  are  put  parallel  to  '  them  that 
by  nature  are  not  gods,  and  such  service  is 
exemplified  in  the  keeping  of  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years.  This  context  at  once  suggests 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were 
called  especially  cTroixf'ia-  as  elements  of  the 
universe  (Just.  Mart.  Dial.  23 ;  Polycrates  in 
Euseb.  HE  iii.  31 ;  Epiphanius,  adv.  Ear.  i.  in 
hcer.  Pharisceorum,  '2),  and  whose  movements 
regulated  the  calendar  (Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  5 ; 
Letter  to  Diognetus,  4)  ;  the  Colossian  worship  of 
angels  finding  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
heavenly  lx)dies  were  supposed  by  Jew  and  heathen 
to  be  animated  heavenly  beings  ;  cf.  Philo,  Mundi 
op.  i.  34 ;  Enoch  41.  43 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5 ; 
Orig.  on  Jn  4'-^  ;  and,  within  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. Job  38^  (TWOTTiin^  stars = sons  of  God),  1  Co 
15''*'  (bodies  clothing  spirits),  Ja  1"  (Father  of  the 
lights).  Cf.  also  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theol.  52  f., 
and  Meyer- Haupt  on  Col  2*. 

But  a  philosophy  of  astral  spirits  (which  reminds 
us  of  moaern  theosophical  speculation)  is  not  quite 
homogeneous,  after  all,  with  the  reference  to  food 
and  drink  in  Col  2^',  though,  no  doubt,  food  and 
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drink  were  'features  of  the  world's  life,'  which, 
for  its  times  and  seasons,  was  under  the  govern- 
ance of  the  heavenly  <n-«x<«i.  And,  further, 
KOfffiot,  as  predominantly  used  in  biblical  Greek, 
seems  to  lead  us  away  from  rather  than  towards 
ovpawot,  and  must,  at  any  rate,  emphatically 
include  the  world  inhabited  by  men.  Hence, 
apparently,  we  must  seek  a  consistent  interpreta- 
tion for  the  Pauline  passages  in  a  meaning  of 
<rrotxfia  clearly  sanctioned  by  usage  at  a  later  date, 
and  also  in  harmony  with  ideas  prevalent  in  St. 
Paul's  day.  It  may' be  called  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  we  have  just  been  considering,  for  it 
maintained  that  not  only  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  all  things,  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth 
alike,  had  their  angels,  and  were  under  the  govern- 
ance of  spirits.  Tms  view  reveals  itself  not  only  in 
the  later  Jewish  literature,  but  also  in  OT  and  NT. 

In  the  former  region  we  find,  for  example,  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  a  Jewish  composition  belong- 
ing to  the  century  inmiediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era  (see  Charles,  Eth.  Version  of  the 
Eeb.  Book  of  Jubilees,  Oxford,  1895),  the  following 
passage  (c.  2) :  '  On  the  first  day  created  he  the 
heavens  which  are  above  and  the  earth  and  the 
waters  and  all  the  spirits  that  serve  before  him, 
and  the  angels  of  the  face  (or  presence),  and  the 
angels  that  cry  "holy,"  and  tne  angels  of  the 
spirit  of  fire,  and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  wind, 
and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  the  clouds  of  dark- 
ness and  of  hail  and  of  hoarfrost,  and  the  angels  of 
the  depths  and  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the 
angels  of  the  spirits  of  cold  and  of  heat,  of  winter 
and  of  spring,  of  autumn  and  of  summer,  and  of 
aU  the  spirits  of  his  works  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  eartn  and  in  all  depths,  and  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  and  of  dawn  and  of  evening,  which  he  has 
prepared  according  to  the  discernment  of  his 
understanding.'  Everlin^  (see  appended  literature) 
quotes  also  Enoch  82^°""  (angels  of  the  stars, 
with  names  of  leaders),  60"*-  (angels  appointed 
over  the  various  phenomena  of  nature) ;  Ascensio 
IsaicB  (2nd  cent.  A.D.,  according  to  Hamack)  4^ 
(angel  of  the  sun,  etc.),  2  Es  (81-96  A.D.,  ace.  to 
Schiirer)  8-"-  (army  of  angels  ...  in  wind  and 
fire),  and  Sibyll.  Orac.  (2nd  cent.)  T**"*  (angels  of 
fire,  rivers,  cities,  winds). 

The  same  view  is  found  in  the  region  of  OT  and 
XT.  In  Ps  104*  (according  to  the  LXX,  as  quoted 
also  in  He  1^)  angels  take  the  shape  of  winds  and 
fire ;  in  Rev  T-  there  are  the  four  angels  of  the  four 
winds,  in  14^*  there  is  an  angel  of  the  fire,  in  16'  an 
angel  of  the  waters  (cf.  the  angel  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  in  the  spurious  passage  Jn  5*).  In  Dn 
J033.20  ^g  have  angels  as  princes  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  in   12^  Michael  as  the  great  prince 

*  standing '  for  Israel,  just  as  he  st«mds  for  the 
Church  as  a  whole  (Rev  12^),  and  as  each  of  the 
seven  Churches  has  its  angel  (Rev  2.  3),  and  perhaps 
also  each  individual  human  being  (Mt  18'").  Every- 
thing that  hapi)ens  is  \sTought  by  angels :  'there  are 
no  secondary  causes.'  Angel  powers  are  the  in- 
visible background  of  human  life  and  of  nature. 
Such  angels  are  sometimes  called  *  gods,'  as  in 
Ps  82^8,  bein^  'sons  of  the  Most  High'  (the 
Peshitta  actually  gives  angels  in  both  clauses  of 
the  first  verse),  and  God  Himself  is  the  '  God  of 
gods '  and  '  Lord  of  lords '  Dt  10''',  Ps  136-  '  ;  cf. 
Apoc.  of  Zephan iah.  '  In  the  fifth  heaven  .  .  . 
angels  called  lords,'  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  xi.  77.  Hence  St.  Paul's  expression  1  Co  8'  '  are 
called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  just  as 
there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many,'  yet  (Gal  4*) 

*  by  nature  not  gods  '  like  the  '  one  God '  and  the 
'one  Lord'  (1  Co  8^).  Thus  there  was  common 
ground  for  heathen  nature-worship  and  for  Jewish 
legalism,  for  the  law  had  been  '  administered  by 
angels '  Gal  S^^,  He  2-,  Ac  7^-  ^  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  v. 


3 ;  II.  i.  3),  and  was  thus  on  a  level  lower  than  the 
new  dispensation  ;  He  2*  '  For  not  to  angels  did  he 
subject  the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak.' 
Angels  were  the  media  of  God's  government ;  and, 
having  '  a  certain  independence  in  the  discharge  of 
their  ranctions,  could  stand  (to  use  Ritschl's  phrase) 
in  "  relative  opposition  to  God,"  so  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  service  was  an  imperfect  representation 
of  God,  in  other  cases  an  actual  misrepresentation 
of  Him,  and  consequently  a  veiling  rather  than  an 
unveUing  of  Him.  In  this  li^ht  we  can  more 
easily  understand  how  St.  Paul  can  attribute  to 
angels  the  imperfect  and  transitory  dispensation 
of  the  law ;  and  the  perplexing  passage  Col  2^, 
where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  stripped  oflf  from 
himself  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  and 
made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  [his  cross]," — or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
worded,  "exhibited  them  in  their  real  nature, 
leading  them  in  his  triumphal  train," — may  pos- 
sibly find  its  elucidation  in  the  idea  that  these  apxal 
and  i^ovffiai  (cf.  e^ovaiap  irl  tQjv  vSdruv  Rev  11')  had 
hidden  His  personal  activity,  and  even  attracted 
worship  to  themselves.'  *  This  relative  opposition 
may  become  absolute,  the  relative  independence 
may  become  absolute  insubordination,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Persia  (Dn  10"),  and  Satan 
and  his  angels  (2  P  2*,  Jude  *),  yet  never  in  the 
dualistic  sense.  Accordingly,  Christ  can  speak  of 
'  the  prince  of  this  world '  ( Jn  12^),  and  St.  Paul  of 
the  '  god  of  this  age  '  (2  Co  4'*) :  both  can  attribute 
evils  and  hindrances  to  Satan  (Lk  13i«,  Mk  8^3,  2  Co 
12^,  1  Th  2^^),  and  St.  Paul  can  see  the  daifwvia  in  the 
dark  background  of  idolatry  (1  Co  lO^***-).  Over  aU 
these  powers  Christ  is  to  triumph  (1  Co  15^),  either 
by  crushing  insubordination  and  destroying  the 
insubordinate  (Rev  19^*'-),  or  by  displaying  His 
real  headship,  which  by  the  '  tradition  of  men ' 
has  been  concealed  (Ph  2i<>,  Eph  l^"*-,  Col  2«- »), 
and  delivering  the  '  heirs '  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
irirporoi,  the  '  governors,'  the  ffroixeta  rod  koc/iov, 
under  whom  they  had  been  enslaved  (Gal  4'-*)  (cf. 
Everling,  Angelologie,  74  n.,  for  Michael  as  called 
4iriTpoTos  of  Israel  in  later  Jewish  literature,  the 
word  being  transliterated  into  Hebrew). 

The  suggestion  by  St.  Paul  in  his  toU  <f>v<rei  firj 
odffi  0€oh  (Gal  4®),  that  by  his  ffrwxeta  he  means 
angelic  powers,  is  not  illustrated  by  any  actual 
use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  extant  litera- 
ture of  the  1st  cent.  ;  but  Everling  (p.  70) 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Testament 
of  Solomon  (date  uncertain,  probably  not  very 
early ;  Hamack,  Gesch.  Alt.  Christ.  Lit.  i.  2,  858), 
where  the  spirits  that  appear  to  Solomon  say, 
'  We  are  the  so-called  oTotxeto,  the  world  rulers  of 
this  world.' 

For  the  '  Stoicheiolatry '  of  the  modem  Greeks 
and  their  belief  that  there  is  a  (rroixe^oy  everywhere 
to  be  propitiated,  see  Kean  in  Expos.  Times,  viiL 
(1897)  514. 

LrrERATCRK.— Kldpper,  Bri^  an  die  KoL  1882 ;  Spitta,  ZtpeiU 
Britf  det  Petnu,  1885;  Meyer-Haapt,  DU  GtfangeMthafU- 
briejt,  1^ ;  Everling,  DU  PauHnitehe  ArtgeMoffie  und  Damon- 
otogU,  188S ;  Hincks,  Journal  of  Bib.  IaL,  Boston,  1896,  ppi. 
18S-192 ;  and  Kean,  as  above  quoted.  J.  MaSSIE. 

ELEPH  (l.^K!?),  Jos  18*'  only.— A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, probably  the  present  village  Lifta  W.  of 
Jems.,  which  has  often  been  wrongly  identified 
with  Nephtoah.     See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ELEPHANT  ('EX^^s,  elephas).— This  animal  is 
mentioned  in  1  and  2  Mac  as  employed  in  war. 
It  is  not  found  in  AY  of  OT,  except  in  the  marg. 
for  behemoth  (Job  40^'),  and  elephants'  teeth  for 
ivory  (1  K  10**,  2  Ch  9^).    The  word  is  D'jnj^  shen- 

»  Qaoted  from  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  TWnJfcer, 
May  1895,  on  '  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Greek  gods.' 
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jMhbim.  The  word  shin  is  tlie  ordinary  word  for 
ivory  in  OT,  and  hahbim  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  modern  vernacular  word  for  elephant  in  the 
languages  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.     See  Ivory. 

G.  E.  Post. 
ELEUTHERUS  {'E\€vd€po<t),  1  Mac  IV  \^.—A 
river  which  separated  Syria  and  Phujnicia  (Strabo, 
xvi.),  and  appears  to  be  tlie  mod.  Nahr  el-Kebir  or 
'Great  River,'  Avhich  divides  the  Lebanon  in  two 
north  of  Tripoli.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ELHANAN  (^ii^n).— 1.  In  2  S  21"  we  read  :  '  and 
Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim  the  Bethlehemite 
slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  stall"  of  whose  spear 
Avaslike  a  weaver's  beam ' ;  in  the  parallel  passage, 
1  Ch  20*,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  Heb.  this 
becomes  'and  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  etc' 
The  ductus  litterarum  in  each  case  is  so  similar 
that  most  modems  agree  that  the  two  passages 
represent  but  one  original  text.  It  is  evident  that 
the  superfluous  '  oregim '  in  2  S  has  merely  crept 
into  the  text  from  the  following  line  ( '  'oregim '  = 
weavers) ;  for  the  rest,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  '  Lahmi  the  brother  of  ('^^?  'pn"?"nN,  1  Ch)  is  a 
corruption  or  harmonistic  correction  of  '  the  13eth- 
lehemite '  (nx  'orfpT}  n'5,  2  S),  whilst  '  Jaare '  {"iil'.,  2  S) 
is  merely  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  'Jair' 
(Ty;,  1  Cn).  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  had 
a  similar  text  to  that  of  1  Ch  before  him,  and  who 
knew  the  story  of  1  S  17,  should  have  altered  it 
into  direct  contradiction  with  the  earlier  narrative, 
whilst  the  correction  of  2  S  by  the  Chronicler  is 
«learly  due  to  harmonistic  motives.  It  is  admitted 
by  most  modem  critics  that  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath  in  1  S  IT^-IS'  embodies  a  later  tradition  as 
to  the  introduction  of  David  to  Saul  (as  opposed  to 
the  earlier  account,  16^^'^),  in  which  the  exploit 
of  the  warrior  Elhanan  was  transferred  to  his  royal 
master.  The  reading  of  1  Ch,  then,  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  two  independent 
narratives.  2.  Son  of  Dodo  the  Bethlehemite, 
one  of  David's  '  Thirty '  (2  S  232-»  =  1  Ch  1P«).  See 
Dodo  (2).  J.  F.  Stenning. 

ELI  {-hv)  belonged  to  the  house  of  Ithamar,  the 
fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and  was  apparently  the  first 
high  priest  of  that  line ;  cf.  1  Ch  24^,  where  Ahi- 
melech  the  son  of  Abiathar  (2  S  8^''),  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  at  Nob  (1  S  22^),  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  one  'of  the  sons  of  Ithamar.'  It 
is  owing  to  this  fact  that  neither  E.  nor  his  im- 
mediate successors  in  the  high  priestly  office,  up  to 
and  including  Abiathar,   are    mentioned  in    the 

fenealogy  of  the  high  priests  from  Aaron  and 
Ileazar  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch  6""^').  The  last  high  priest  mentioned  before 
E.,  Phinehas,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Eleazar 
<J^  20**) ;  but  no  account  is  given  of  how  or  M'hen 
this  change  in  the  priestly  succession  took  place, 
though  it  would  seem  to  have  had  the  divine  sanc- 
tion (1  S  2^).  The  high  priesthood  returned  to  the 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  was  deprived  of  his  office 
and  banished  from  Jerus.  because  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  revolt  of  Adonijah  ;  his  place  was  filled 
by  Zadok,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (1  K  2»"r-),  '  the 
faithful  priest' of  1  S  2^. 

In  the  person  of  E.  were  united  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Israel  the  two  offices  of  high  priest 
and  judge.  He  is  stated  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
years  (1  8  4^^  LXX  eUovi  frri) ;  but  this  chrono- 
logical notice,  as  also  the  statement  of  his  age  (4"*), 
is  prob.  due  to  a  later  deuteronomic  redactor.  We 
learn  little  of  the  life  and  character  of  E.  from 
1  S,  the  first  eight  chapters  of  which  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  history  of  Samuel.  We  gather, 
however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  disposition, 


and,  setting  aside  the  treatment  of  his  sons, 
sincere  and  upright  in  the  performance  of  his 
twofold  office ;  while  his  ready  submission  to  the 
divine  sentence  pronounced  against  his  house, 
proves  the  realitj^  of  his  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
Thus  while  officiating,  by  virtue  of  his  ])riestly 
office,  at  Shiloh,  he  first  reproves  Hannah,  and 
then,  on  discovering  his  error,  gives  her  his  bless- 
ing ;  whilst  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  .shows 
itself  in  his  treatment  of  the  youthful  Samuel.  It 
was,  however,  the  kindliness,  not  of  a  strong  but 
of  a  weak  character,  and  as  such  was  destine<l  to 
come  into  conflict  with  the  stern  dictates  of  duty. 
His  two  sons,  Hoj)hni  and  Phinehas,  were,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  '  men  of  Belial '  (or  worth- 
lessness) ;  they  '  knew  not  the  Lord,'  and  profaned 
their  sacred  calling  by  their  greed  and  licentious- 
ness. Nevertheless,  their  father  shrank  from  the 
distasteful  task  of  punishing  their  conduct  in  the 
way  that  it  deserved,  and  contented  himself  with 
administering  a  mild  rebuke.  Their  punishment, 
therefore,  must  be  left  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  on 
two  occasions  was  the  aged  priest  warned  of  the 
fate  that  would  befall  his  sons  in  consequence  of 
their  nejjlect  of  duty.  At  the  first  an  anonymous 
prophet  IS  sent  to  show  him  his  sin  in  honouring 
iiis  sons  above  God,  and  to  announce  the  downfall 
of  his  house  ('  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy 
house  for  ever ').  In  token  of  the  certainty  of  this 
impending  doom,  E.  is  given  a  sign,  viz.  the 
death  of  his  two  sons  in  one  day  (1  S  2'^-^).  The 
text  of  this  section  is  apparerrtly  in  disorder,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  expanded  by  a  later 
deuteronomic  author.  On  the  second  occasion, 
the  Lord  Himself  appears  to  the  child  Samuel  and 
confirms  the  sentence  which  had  previously  been 
announced.  His  faith  unshaken,  E.  submits  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  divine  decree  (1  S  S^^-). 
The  end  is  not  far  oft';  the  Philistines  once  more 
swarm  across  the  Shephelah,  and  at  the  first  attack 
defeat  the  Israelites.  In  vain  is  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  brought  from  Shiloh  by  Hophni  and 
Phinehas.  The  Philistines  renew  the  battle,  and 
inflict  a  further  crushing  defeat  on  the  Israelites  ; 
the  ark  is  captured,  and  Eli's  two  sons  are  slain. 
Overcome  by  the  terrible  news,  the  aged  E.  fell 
from  his  seat  by  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  '  his  neck 
brake,  and  he  died'  (1  S  4i8).       J.  F.  Stenxixg. 

ELI,  ELI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI  and  ELOI, 
ELOI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI.— Slightly  different 
forms  of  the  exclamation  uttered  by  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  the  evangelists  Matt.  (27*'*)  and  Mark  (15^) 
respectively,  shortly  before  his  death.  Both  evan- 
gelists follow  it  with  the  translation,  in  slightly 
varying  terms :  '  My  God,  my  God  (in  Gospel  of 
St.  Peter  ij  dvvafils  fiov  'my  power')  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me '  {or  '  why  didst  thou  forsake  me ') — 
which  shows  the  cry  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  22'. 
But  the  Heb.  of  the  psalm  ('^!?3!y^  neb  '"?><  -hn,  i.e. 
eli,  eli,  lama  azabhtani)  agrees  with  neither  form 
of  the  saying  as  given  by  the  evangelists.  Indeed 
the  MSS  of  the  Gospels  exhibit  considerable 
variety  of  spelling  in  the  case  of  nearly  every 
word  (see  Tischendorf,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  ed.  octava 
crit.  maior,  ll.cc).  These  variations  start  interest- 
ing inquiries,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow 
out.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  in  the  words  a 
singular  and  somewhat  perplexing?  combination  of 
Heb.  and  Aramaic.  W  hether,  for  instance,  the 
Eloi  ('EXw()  represents  a  provincial  (Galilean?)  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Heb.  Eli  (fi\L),  or  the  (poetic) 
sing.  Eloah  (even  the  reading  iXuelft  occurs ;  cf . 
too,  iXwel,  Jg  5'  Sept.),  or  is  intended  for  a  trans- 
literation or  the  Aram,  alohi  (elahi),  has  been 
questioned.  Either  form,  we  must  suppose,  could  be 
so  perverted  as  to  serve  the  mocking  pretence  that 
the  sufferer  was  invoking  Elijah.     For  the  form 
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lama  or  lamma  (so  in  Mark  the  Geneva  version  of 
1557,  and  Rheims),  representing  the  Heb.  (?),  even 
some  modem  translators  read  lema,  after  the 
Aramaic.  The  Aram,  shebakta  n  i  reappears  in  <ro;3o- 
rroj-ei  or  ca^aKdafl  (so  Lachmann  in  Matt.) : — the 
substitution  in  the  majority  of  texts  of  x  for  k 
bein^  due,  perhaps,  simply  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
Greelc  euphony ;  or,  should  the  spelling  with  x  ^ 
I  equally  ancient,  it  may  indicate  a  variant  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  the  Heb.  p  is  transliterated  by  x  in 
i  other  words  also  (as  dxeXSafuix  Tdf.  Treg.,  ftaxd 
I  Tdf. ;  see  Dalman,  Gram,  d.jiidisch-pal.  Aramdisch, 
j  p.  304).  The  curious  readings  ^a<t>6avfl  and  fo/3a- 
(pdavel  (see  Tischendorf,  u.s.)  show  the  influence  of 
'  the  Hebrew.  This  mixture  of  tongues  points,  per- 
haps, to  independent  traditions ;  see  the  ed.  of 
the  Vulg.  by  Wordsworth  and  White,  esp.  the 
npte  on  Matt.  I.e.  It  seems,  however,  to  afford 
but  equivocal  support  to  the  theory  that  an  Aram, 
version  was  current  in  our  Lord's  day,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  or  popular  Bible  [cf.  Gesenius,  Gesch. 
d.  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Schrift.,  Leip.  1815,  p.  73 ;  De 
Wette,  Einl.  ins  A.T.  §  57  {ed.  Schrader,  1869, 
§  68) ;  E.  Bohl,  Forsch.  nach  ein.  Volksbibel  ziir 
Zeit  Jesu,  Wien,  1873].  J.  H.  Thayer, 

ELIAB  {2H-'hK  'God  is  father,'  A 'EXta/S,  except 
in  1  Ch  15^^  B  k1  'EXia^Sa,  k*  'EXt^d,  2  Ch  11"  B 
'EXtaV,  Jth  8^  B  EXeta^,  k  'Evd^).—!.  According  to 
P,  son  of  Helon,  and  prince  of  Zebulun,  who  repre- 
sented his  tribe  at  the  census  and  on  certain  other 
occasions,  Nu  is  2^  7**- »  10^*  (P).  2.  A  Reubenite, 
father  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Nu  1&^  ^  (JE),  Dt 
11^  P  gives,  as  further  details,  EUiab's  father's 
name,  PaUu,  and  the  name  of  another  son,  Nemuel 
(Nu  26^'-).  The  father's  name,  Pallu,  probably  stood 
in  the  original  text  of  Nu  16*''.  See  DUlmann,  ad 
loc,  and  art.  Korah.  3.  Eldest  son  of  Jesse,  and 
brother  of  David.  His  appearance  led  Samuel  to 
suppose  that  he  must  be  the  chosen  of  J"  to  succeed 
Sam.  With  his  two  brothers,  Abinadab  and 
Shammah,  he  joined  Saul's  army  at  the  time  that 
Goliath  was  insulting  Israel ;  during  this  time 
Da%'id  visited  his  brother  in  the  camp,  and  was 
addiessed  by  E.  in  insulting  terms.  E.  had  a 
daughter  named  Abihail  (see  art.),  1  S  le*'-  17^*"^, 
1  Ch  213,  2  Ch  Ips .  on  1  Ch  27^*  see  Elihu.  4. 
According  to  the  reading  of  1  Ch  6-^  (Heb.  ")  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  Samuel — an  Ephraimite. 
Variants  are  Eliel,  1  Ch  6"  (Heb.  ^^),  and  Elihu, 
1  S  1\.  See  Elihu.  5.  One  of  the  Gadite  warriors 
who  joined  Da\'id  during  his  wanderings,  1  Ch  12*. 
These  warriors  and  their  doings  are  described  in 
1  Ch  12*-^^.  6.  A  Levite  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  was  a  musician  appointed  in  the  time 
of  David  to  play  the  psaltery  {^zi),  in  the  first 
instance  in  connexion  with  the  bringing  up  of  the 
ark  to  Jerus.,  1  Ch  15"-**-.  Perhaps  the  name  was 
that  of  a  (post-exUic)  famUy  of  singers.  Cf.  refer- 
ences in  Ammiel  (No.  3).  7.  According  to  the 
genealogy  in  Jth  8^,  a  remote  ancestor  of  Judith, 
and  conse<iuently  a  Simeonite,  cf.  9^ ;  and  with 
•  Salamiel,  the  son  of  Salasadai '  (8^),  cf.  Nu  l^  (Heb. 
and  LXX).  G.  B.  Gray. 

ELIADA  (jn:^K  'whom  God  takes  notice  of,'  or 
'  cares  for' ;  lit.  '  knows.'  For  this  nuance  of  the 
verb,  cf.  Gn  W^,  Ex  2^,  Ps  1«  RV).— 1.  'EinSai, 
repeated  as  BaaXeifidd  B,  'EXiSae  A,  BaaXiKde  Luc. 
A  son  of  David  (2  S  5^®),  called  n;"???  Beeliada 
(which  see)  in  1  Ch  14^.  2.  {'EXiaday'A,  om.  B 
Luc.)  Father  of  Rezon,  a  Syrian,  captain  of  a 
marauding  band  which  resisted  Solomon's  autho- 
rity (1  K  1123).  3.  CEXetSd  B,  'EXiadd  A  Luc.)  A 
warrior  of  Benjamin  (2  Ch  17*").      C.  F.  Buknev. 

ELIADAS  CEXtaSaj),  1  Es  G^^.  — In  Ezr  10=^ 
Elioex-m. 
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ELIAHBA  (K^rr^K  'God  hideth'),  one  of  David's 
'Thirty,'  2  S  23«  lChll»;  '^a^syn  'the  Shaal- 
bonite  of  the  Heb.  text,  should  be  more  correctly 
pointed  ^»^s,VO  '  the  Shaalabbinnite '  (cf.  Jos  19*^'). 

J.  F.  Stenxesg. 

ELIAKIM  (d'p.-Vk  'whom  God  sets  up';  cf. 
Saba\in  ^xcp.i,  Vicop' ;  'EXiaKelfi  ('EXioKifi,  it  Q»  in  Is 
22-**)). — 1.  Son  of  HUkiah,  and  prefect  of  the  palace 
in  succession  to  Shebna  during  the  latter  or  middle 
portion  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (Is  22^**-,  2  K  18*®*^-  =  Is 
3g3ff.^_  This  prefecture,  described  as  n:;rrS2  '  over 
the  household,'  seems  to  have  embraced  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  king,  and 
was  a  position  of  the  highest  rank,  being  held  by 
Jotham  the  heir  to  the  throne,  after  his  father 
king  Azariah  had  been  smitten  with  leprosy  (2  K 
15*).  First  mention  of  the  office  occurs  during 
Solomon's  reign  (1  K  4®),  and  it  existed,  apparently 
with  similar  powers  and  dignity,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  as  in  Judah  (1  K  16»  18^,  2  K  10*).  Delitzsch 
and  others  compare  the  Merovingian  office  of  major 
domus  {maire  du  palais).  The  prefect  appears  to 
have  also  been  known  as  120  soken,  rendered  by  RV 
'  treasurer,'  m  '  steward.'  This  title  is  connected  by 
Cheyne  (Is.  ii.  153)  T^'ith  the  Assyr.  saknu  'a  high 
officer,'  from  sakin  '  to  set  up,  place ' ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  fern,  mrb  sokeneth  is  used  of  Abishag  in 
1  K  1^  seems  rather  to  connect  the  word  with  the 
verb  j';?n  hiskJn,  '  deal  familiarly  with,'  from  which 
was  derived  the  general  meaning  of  earetak&r  or 
attendant  (see  the  writer's  note  on  1  K  1*).  The 
title  occurs  in  a  Phcen.  inscription  from  Lebanon 
belonging  probably  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  :  'Soken 
of  the  New  City,  servant  of  Hiram,  king  of  the 
Sidonians'  (CIS  I.  L  5). 

E.  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  or  political 
ally  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  predicts  in  glowing 
terms  his  succession  to  the  office  of  prefect  in  place 
of  his  unworthy  predecessor  (Is  SS**"-).  At  his 
institution  he  is  to  be  invested  with  long  tunic  and 
girdle,  the  insignia  proper  to  his  office,  and  is  to 
receive  as  prime  minister  the  title  of  '  Father '  of 
the  kingdom  (v.^,  cf.  Gn  45^,  1  Mac  11^).  In 
figure,  if  not  literally,  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
institution,  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  is  said 
to  be  laid  on  his  back,  i.e.  he  is  to  act  with  full 
powers  as  the  king's  vizier  or  representative  (v.^, 
quoted  as  a  Messianic  type  Rev  3^ ;  cf.  Mt  16"). 
At  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judaea,  B.C.  701, 
Isaiah's  prediction  has  come  to  fulfilment,  and  E. 
appears  as  prefect,  while  Shebna  holds  merely  the 
lower  office  of  scribe. 

The  last  two  ^-v.  of  the  prophecy  (Is  22^  ®)  are 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

(a)  Most  obWously  '  the  naU  that  was  fastened 
in  a  sure  place,'  v.^,  must  refer,  as  in  v.^,  to  E., 
whose  fall  wUl  result  from  the  abuse  of  his  high 
position  by  the  undue  exercise  of  nepotism  (v.^,  the 
vessels  large  and  small  denote  the  various  members 
of  his  family  of  greater  or  less  importance.  ^3 
T.2?,  RV  '  all  the  ^ory,'  is  rendered  by  Delitzsch 
'  the  tchole  hea  vy  lot ').  Such  a  prediction,  however, 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  enthusiasm  of  w.**- 
®,  supposing  the  whole  prophecy  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Isaiah  at  one  sitting,  either  prior 
to  E.'s  elevation  (OreUi),  or  'after  the  fate  of  both 
dignitaries,  revealed  to  him  at  two  different  times, 
had  found  its  fulfilment '  (Delitzsch).  If,  therefore, 
w.**-^  refer  to  E.,  we  must  conclude  (Hitzig, 
Cheyne)  that  they  were  penned  subsequently  to 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  whether  by  Isaiah 
himself,  or  by  some  other  hand. 

(b)  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Driver,  Dillmann  consider 
the  '  nail '  of  v.^  to  be  different  from  that  of  v.^, 
and  to  refer  back  to  Shebna,  whose  fall  is  to  take 
place  '  in  that  day,'  i.e.  diaultaneously  -with  the 
rise  of  E. 

2.  The  orig.  name  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
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which  see  (2  K  23=" =2  Ch  36^).  3.  A  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  M'all  of  Jerus. 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh  12*>).  4.  8.  In  Mt  l^^ 
and  in  Lk  3!^-  ^^ ;  ancestors  of  our  Lord  (see 
Genealogy).  C.  F.  Burney. 

ELIALI  (A  'EXtaXel,  B  'Edia\ds),  1  Es  9«.— The 
name  either  corresponds  to  Binnui  in  Ezr  1(P  or  is 
unrepresented  there. 

ELIAH  (dij'Vk  '  God  is  kinsman ' ;  'EXirf/3,  BA  in 
2  S  IP,  and  B  in  2  S  23»^,  where  A  has  0<l;e\ia<f>).* 
— 1.  Father  of  Bath -sheba,  whose  first  husband  was 
a  Hittite,  1  S  IP  (  =  1  Ch  3',  where  Eliam  is  called 
Ammiel ;  see  below).  Eliam  himself,  therefore, 
may  have  been  a  foreigner.  2.  Son  of  Ahithophel 
the  Gilonite,  and  one  of  David's  heroes.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  Eliam  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case  (2  S  23'**).  The  omission  of  the  name  from  the 
parallel  list  in  I  Ch  11  is  probably  due  to  textual 
corruption.     See  Driver,  Samuel,  note  on  2  S  23^. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ELIAONIAS  (A  'EXtawv/ar,  B  "EXiaXuvias),  1  Es 
8^*. — A  descendant  of  Phaath-moab,  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras.     In  Ezr  8*  Eliehoenai. 

ELIAS.— See  Elijah. 

ELIASAPH  (HDj^K  'God  has  added,'  'EXt(rd0).— 
1.  Son  of  Deuel,  and  prince  of  Gad  at  the  first 
census  (Nu  1"  2"  V^- «  lO"'^"  P).  2.  Son  of  Lael, 
and  prince  of  the  Gershonites  (Nu  3^  P). 

ELIASHIB  [3V:^x  'God  will  (or,  does)  bring 
back  (or,  restore).'  In  LXX  the  most  frequent 
forms  are  'EXeiaov^  (B),  'EXicrov^  (x  A),  'EXeiaael^ 
{k  B),  'EXiaa-el^  (AB)]. — A  popular  name  after  the 
Exile ;  perhaps,  in  spite  of  1  Ch  24^2,  it  was  not  in 
use  in  pre-exilic  times.  The  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  OT  are — 1.  The  high  priest  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah.  He  was  son 
of  Joiakim,  grandson  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh 
12*",  Ezr  31),  and  father  of  Joiada  (Neh  12^0  IS^S). 
He  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerus. 
during  Nehemiah's  governorship  (Neh  3').  He 
can  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  exclusive 
policy  of  Ezra  and  J«rehemian,  for  both  he  himself 
and  members  of  his  family  allied  themselves  with 
the  leading  foreign  opponents  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  21"). 
The  exact  nature  of  Eliashib's  own  alliance  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  is  not  stated  (Neh  IS'*),  but 
a  son  of  his  son  Joiada,  during  the  period  of 
Nehemiah's  recall  to  the  Pers.  court,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  was  in 
consequence  driven  away  by  Nehemiah  on  his 
return  (Neh  13^*).  This,  combined  Avith  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tobiah  from  the  temple-chamber  pro- 
vided for  him  by  E.  (Neh  13*^-),  must  have  created, 
even  if  it  had  not  existed  before,  an  open  schism 
between  E.  and  Nehemiah.  Cf.  further  below 
(No.  7),  and  Ilyle's  notes  on  the  passages  cited 
above  in  the  Cam.  Bible  ed.  of  Ezr-Neh.  2.  A 
singer  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr  lO^'*),  called  in  1  Es  9^  Eliasibus. 
8.  An  Isr.  of  the  family  of  Zattu  (Ezr  10*^,  in  1  Es 

•  Note  on  the  genuineness  of  the  name. — The  name  occurs  but 
twice  in  MT  ;  In  one  case  (2  S  ll-i)  all  VSS  except  the  Vulg.,  and 
in  the  other  the  LXX,  show  a  different  name.  In  spite  of  this  a 
close  comparison  of  the  VSS  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
Massoretic  tradition  of  the  rare  name  Eliam,  which  certainly 
occurs  in  Phoen.  (C/5  147,  C'jhn,  on  a  Sardinian  inscription)  as 
against  the  commoner  names  which  api>car  in  the  VSS.  Ammiel 
(1  Ch  SS)  may  be  an  actual  alternative  name  of  the  same 
man  (cf.  Jehoiachin  and  Coniah),  or  may  be  the  alteration  of  an 
offensive,  because  misunderstood,  name  (Eliam  being  regarded 
as—'  God  of  the  people ')  into  a  less  exceptional  form  (Ammiel 
regarded  as- '  People  of  God ') ;  see  further,  Gray,  Stvd.  in  Ueb. 
Proptr  Names,  p.  45. 


9**  Eliasimus) ;  and  4.  another  of  the  family  of 
Bani  (Ezr  KP*),  who  had  married  foreign  wives. 
8.  A  son  of  Elioenai  and  descendant  of  David. 
From  the  position  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy 
this  E.  must  have  lived  after  the  Exile,  and  possibly 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  (1  Ch  3"). 
6.  According  to  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  24"),  E.  was 
the  name  of  a  priestly  house  in  the  time  of  David. 
But  see  the  references  and  the  literature  cited  in 
Ammiel  3.  7.  Father  of  Jehohanan,  to  whose 
chamber  in  the  temple  Ezra  resorted  (Ezr  10*). 
But  the  suggestion  (see,  e.g.,  Ryle  on  Ezr  10*)  that 
this  E.  is  identical  with  No.  1  is  not  improbable. 
See  art.  Johanan.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ELIASIB  (A  'EXirf<ri/3oj,  B  Nacret^oj),  1  Es  9^— A 
high  priest  in  the  time  of  Neh.     Ezr  10*,  Eliashib. 

ELIASIBUS  (A  'EXtdffi^oi,  B  -o-e/Soi,  AV 
Eleazurus,  perhaps  from  the  Aldine  'EXtafou^oj,  p 
being  read  for  </>),  1  Es  9^. — One  of  the  'holy 
singers,'  who  put  away  his  strange  wife.  In  Ezr 
lO-^  Eliasiiib. 

ELIASIMUS  (A'EXirf<ri/xos,  B  -«-et-,  AV  ElisimuB), 
1  Es  9^.— In  Ezr  10«  Eliashib. 

ELIASIS  ('EXiaaeh),  1  Es  93*.— This  name  and 
Enasibus  may  be  duplicate  forms  answering  to 
Eliashib  in  Ezr  10^  (Speaker's  Comm.). 

ELIATHAH  (n^x'^ff  or  nn;^K  'God  hath  come').— 
A  Hemanite,  whose  family  formed  the  twentieth 
division  of  the  temple  service  ( 1  Ch  25*-  '^). 

ELIDAD  (lyV^  'God  has  loved,'  'EXSdS).— 
Son  of  Chislon,  and  Benjamin's  representative  for 
dividing  the  land,  Nu  34'^^  P  (perh.  =  Eldad,  one  of 
the  elders,  Nu  ll^e'- E). 

ELIEHOENAI  ('ryin;^x  '  to  J"  are  mine  eyes ').—!. 
A  Korahite  (1  Ch  26^,  AV  Elioenai).  2.  The  head 
of  a  family  of  exiles  that  returned  (Ezr  8*,  AV 
Elihoenai),  called  in  1  Es  8*^  Eliaonias. 

ELIEL  {hit^hx,  prob.  'El  is  God').— 1.  A  Korahite 
(1  Ch  63-«),  prob;  =  Eliab  of  v.'"  and  Elihu  of  1  S  P. 
2.  3.  4.  Mighty  men  in  the  service  of  David  (1  Ch 
1146.47  12".  8.  A  chief  of  eastern  Manasseh  (1  Ch 
5-'").  6.  7.  Two  Benjamite  chiefs  (I  Ch  S-*"-  =").  8.  A 
Levite  mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  removal 
of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Ch 
158- ").  9.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch 
3113). 

ELIENAI  ('r!;?''7x,  textual  eiTor  for  'jyV^x 
Elioenai).— A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8»').  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

ELIEZER  {-ilvM  'God  is  help").— See  Eleazar. 
1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  a  Damascene  (Gn  15', 
AV,  RVm).  (The  construction  here  is  diliicult, 
but  the  words  can  hardly  be  rendered  as  a  double 
proper  name  as  RV,  '  Dammesek  Eliezer.'  What- 
ever the  exact  construction,  the  words,  unless  there 
is  a  corruption  in  the  text,  must  be  intended  to 
suggest  that  E.  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Damascus.  See  Delitzsch,  New  Com.  on  Gen. 
ii.  4).  This  same  E.  is  prob.  the  servant  referred 
to  in  Gn  24.  2.  A  son  of  Moses  by  Zipi)orah  ;  so 
named  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Moses 
from  Pharaoh  (Ex  18^  1  Ch  23"-  i").  8.  The  son  of 
Becher  a  Benjamite  (I  Ch  7*).  4.  The  son  of 
Zichri,  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  in  David's 
reign  (1  Ch  27'*).  8.  The  son  of  Dodavahu  of 
Mareshah,  mIio  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of  ships  which  Jehoshaphat  built  in  co- 
operation with  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  2(F).     6.  An  E.  is 
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mentioned  among  the  'chief  men'  whom  Ezra 
sent  from  Ahava  to  Casiphia  to  find  Levites  and 
Nethinim  willing  to  join  the  expedition  to  Jeru- 
salem (Ezr  S'**-).  7.  8.  9.  A  priest,  a  Levite,  and  a 
son  of  Harim,  who  had  married  '  strange  women,* 
i.e.  vnves  of  non-Israelitish  descent,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezr  lO^*-  '^  «)-.  10.  One  of  the  priests 
appointed  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the 
art  of  Grod  when  David  brought  it  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  to  Jerus.  (1  Ch  15»«).  11.  A  Levite 
mentioned  in  1  Ch  26-*.  12.  An  E.  is  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  given  by  St.  Luke  (3*"). 

W.  C.  Allek. 
ELIHOREPH  (itt'jk,  possibly  'God of  autumn,'  or 
'of  ripe  age' ;  cf.  Job 29*  RV.    'E\id<f>  B,  'Evapi^p  A, 
'E\idj3  Luc). — One  of  Solomon's  scribes  (1  K  4*). 

ELIHU  (vrVit).— 1.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel,  1 S  1\ 
called  in  1  Che"  EUel  and  in  1  Ch  6^  Eliab  (wh. 
see).  2.  A  variation  in  1  Ch  27^*  for  Eliab,  David's 
eldest  son,  1  S  16*.  Kittel  (in  Haupt's  OT) 
emends  the  text  of  Ch  to  2k'^k.  3.  A  Manassite 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12».  4.  A 
Korahite  porter,  1  Ch  26^.  5.  See  next  article. 
6.  (HXeioj/)  an  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8^. 

ELIHU  {mn^9,  LXX  'EXiow,  'my  God  is  He,'  cf. 
Elijah,  'my  G<>d  is  J"'). — DescrilJed  in  Job  32^  as 
•son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  family  of 
Ram ' ;  he  would  therefore  be  descended  from 
Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham  (Gn  22^,  J).  E.  is 
introduced  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
speaking  after  the  three  friends  Ellphaz,  Bildad, 
and  Zophar  have  failed  to  convince  Job  by  their 
arguments.  He  is  described  as  younger  than  the 
three;  he  undertakes,  however,  to  act  as  moderator 
between  the  disputants,  and  speaks  at  length  in 
chs.  32-37.  But  the  fact  that  E.  is  mentioned 
neither  in  the  prologue  nor  in  the  epilogue  of  the 
book  ;  that  his  arguments  do  not  add  substantially 
to  the  discussion ;  that  the  transition  from  ch.  38  to 
ch.  39  is  abrupt  and  awkward ;  together  Avith  certain 
features  of  style  in  the  speeches  assigned  to  E., — 
have  led  most  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  chs. 
32-37  represent  a  later  addition  to  the  book. 
Lightfoot,  Rosenmiiller,  Derenbourg,  and  others 
support  the  strange  conjecture  that  E.  is  the  name 
of  the  author  himself  (see  Job,  Book  of). 

W.  T.  Davison. 

ELIJAH  (?n;'7K ;  n'VK  in  2  K  1»-  «• ",  Mai  3^  [Eng.  4'] 
'  J"  is  God '  ;  LXX  'Wkeiov ;  NT  HXetoj,  AVElias).— 
1.  The  loftiest  prophet  of  the  OT,  raised  up  by  J"  at 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Israel  to  save  the  nation 
from  lapsing  into  heathenism.  His  public  life  is 
sketched  in  a  few  narratives  wonderful  for  their 
viWd  representations  and  graphic  details.  His 
personal  history  is  full  of  human  interest,  and 
presents  lessons  of  the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual 
value.  His  first  appearance  is  surrounded  ^vith  an 
element  of  mystery  which  is  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  history.  There  is  but  a  single  brief  refer- 
ence (1  K  17^)  to  his  origin,  and  even  that  is  not 
without  ambiguity.  The  words  are  tr.  by  AV,  in 
accordance  with  the  MT,  'E.  the  Tishbite,  who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  GUead.'  If  this  render- 
ing is  correct,  it  signifies  that  a  certain  place  called 
Tishbeh  or  Tishbi  of  GUead,  not  named  elsewhere, 
had  the  distinction  of  giving  birth  to  the  prophet. 
Some  have  sought  to  identify  it  with  Thisbe  of 
Naphtali,  mentioned  in  To  1-.  *  They  point  out  that 
the  correct  rendering  of  'ara:  (on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  common,  not  a  proper  name)  is  not  '  of 
the  inhabitants,'  but  'of  the  sojourners'  (so  RV), 
which  would  imply  that  E.  came  from  another  or 
foreign  district.  But  the  LXX  makes  the  dis- 
puted word  a  proper  name,  and  reads  '  E.  the 
Tishbite  from  Thesbon  of  Gilead.'  This  reading 
seems    to    be  followed  by  Josephus    {Ant.   vm. 


xiiL  2).  It  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  when- 
ever the  word  is  a  common  noun,  it  is  written 
2VVU  There  seems  therefore  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  E.  was  a  native  of  the  wild  but  beautiful 
mountain  district  of  Gilead,  the  highlands  of 
Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
bordering  on  the  ^^-eat  desert.  There  he  had  a 
prophet's  nurture  m  solitude.  He  always  loved 
the  wild  defiles  and  rushing  torrents  of  his  native 
land.  Lonely  mountains  and  bleak  deserts  were 
congenial  to  his  spirit.  He  learned  to  dwell 
familiarly  on  the  sterner  aspects  of  religion  and 
morality.  He  had  the  austere,  ascetic,  mono- 
theistic spirit  of  the  desert.  He  learned  the  fear 
of  J"  which  knew  no  other  fear. 

Nothing  is  said  of  his  parentage,  and  the  omis- 
sion is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  detail 
with  which  the  descent  of  some  other  prophets  is 
stated.  E.  occupied  from  the  first  a  unique  and 
exalted  position  in  the  goodlv  fellowship.  He 
seemed  to  be  like  Melchizedefe  '  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  genealogy,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life.  Strange  tradi- 
tions arose  in  fater  times  among  the  Rabbis,  as 
that  he  was  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
returned  to  life,  or  an  angel  in  human  form. 

E.'s  whole  manner  of  life  is  meant  to  be  a  protest 
against  a  corrupt  civilisation.  He  has  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  ancient  Nazirite,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  modem  Bedawin.  His 
unshorn  locks  streaming  down  his  shoulders  and 
his  rough  mantle  of  camel's  hair  (2  K  1*)  alone 
make  hiiu  a  remarkable  figure  in  Israel.  He  has 
the  fleet  foot  of  a  true  son  of  the  desert  (1  K  18*), 
and  an  iron  frame  which  enables  him  to  endure  a 
forty  days'  fast  (19*).  He  dwells  in  the  clefts  of 
the  Cherith  (17'),  sleeps  under  a  desert  broom  (19*), 
lodges  in  the  cave  or  Horeb  (19*),  and  haunts  the 
slopes  of  Carmel.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  the  message  of  J"  and  be  gone.  His  stert- 
ling  appearances,  abrupt  speeches,  and  sudden  dis- 
appearances create  around  his  personality  a  pro- 
found air  of  mvsterv.  He  is  believed  to  W  borne 
hither  and  thither  V  the  Spirit  of  J"  (1  K  18",  2 
K  2*®).  He  comes  down  from  the  hills  of  Gilead  as 
the  champion  and  prophet  of  J"  in  the  dark  days 
of  Israel's  apostasy.  He  comes  to  bear  witness  to 
truths  which  ought  never  to  have  been  denied  in 
Israel.  Like  every  true  reformer,  he  takes  his 
stand  upon  old  principles.  He  is  the  personified 
conscience  of  the  nation.  He  comes,  a  prophet  of 
heroic  mould,  to  witness  by  deeds  rather  than  by 
words. 

The  spiritual  danger  which  E.  was  called  to 
avert  arose  out  of  a  political  alliance  formed 
between  Israel  and  Phoenicia,  and  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  son  and 
the  daughter  of  the  allied  kings.  A  covenant 
between  two  Semitic  peoples  was  always  supposed 
to  imply  a  friendship  between  their  gods.  Its 
natural  sequel  was  a  syncretism  of  faith  and 
worship.  That  Ahab  did  not  at  fii-st  think  of 
denying  J"  is  proved  by  the  names  he  gave  his 
sons — Ahaziah  (J"  holds)  and  Jehoram.  (J"  is  high). 
But  his  religious  instincts  were  as  dull  as  his 
political  instincts  were  keen.  Brave  enough  in 
battle,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  ruler,  he  was 
morallv  weak,  and  came  completely  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  his  strong-minded  Tyrian 
wife,  a  fanatic  in  her  own  faith.  It  was  to  please 
her  that  he  not  only  erected  a  temple  to  Baal  at 
Samaria  (1  K  16*-)  and  introduced  a  multitude  of 
foreign  priests  (18^),  but  allowed  a  religious  per- 
secution, in  which  man^  of  the  prophets  of  J"  are 
said  to  have  been  slam  (18*-").  The  eftect  of 
these  events  on  the  religious  life  of  Israel  could  not. 
be  small.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  ensnared 
only  by  the  godi  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Canaan 
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whom  they  had  subdued.  They  were  now  tempted 
to  adopt  the  cultus  of  a  great  allied  nation,  and 
the  temptation  proved  tw>  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Baal-worsljip  became  the  court  religion,  and,  if  its 
progress  had  not  been  effectually  chocked,  would 
soon  have  become  the  national  religion. 

To  prevent  tliis  disastrous  consummation  is  E.'s 
life-task.  His  tiery  zeal  against  the  Tyrian  cultus 
springs  from  moral  at  least  as  much  as  religious 
considerations.  That  superstition  had  such  accom- 
paniments as  would  soon  sap  the  moral  vigour  of 
any  nation.  A  patriot  as  well  as  a  prophet,  E. 
comes  to  save  his  country.  His  ruling  passion  is 
jealousy  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  (1  K  19'").  He 
knows  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being,  and  all  his  demands  on  behalf  of  J"  are 
mor^  and  spiritual.  The  details  of  ritual  do  not 
trammel  a  man  of  his  spiritual  force.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  which  condemns 
local  altars  (1  K  18^-).  It  is  not  recorded  that 
he  ever  visits  Jerusnlem.  But  Gilgal,  Bethel, 
Carmel,  and  other  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the 
true  religion,  are  dear  to  him.  Sinai  is,  from  its 
associations,  the  holiest  ground.  He  believes  in 
a  covensint  in  virtue  of  which  J"  became  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  J".  And  the 
conviction  is  burned  into  his  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  alliance  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  any 
other  divinity.  His  jealousy  for  J"  is  the  counter- 
part of  J"'s  jealousy  for  Israel.  It  is  to  E.  an 
intuitive  truth  that  J"  can  brook  no  rival  in  His 
kingdom,  and  he  is  amazed  that  any  can  doubt  it : 
his  spirit  blazes  with  contempt  against  all  '  weak- 
kneed'  persons  (1  K  18^^)  who  halt  between  two 
opinions. 

It  is  contended  by  some  critics  (Wellhausen, 
Stade,  etc.)  that  E.  was  not  a  monotheist,  like 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  the  other  literary  prophets  :  that 
he  was  like  the  mass  of  the  people  of  his  time  in 
regarding  J"  as  only  the  God  of  Israel — a  local 
god — and  believing  that  every  other  nation  had 
its  own  deity.  It  is  affirmed  that  E.  was  a  '  heno- 
theist.'  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  faith 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries  is  of  this  rudiment- 
ary order :  the  contest  between  J"  and  Baal  is  to 
them  a  real  struggle  between  rival  deities.  But 
E.'s  lofty  conception  of  J"  virtually  excludes  all 
other  objects  of  worship — makes  all  the  gods  idols. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Baal  whom  he 
treats  with  such  irony  and  contempt  (1  K  18^'')  has 
to  his  mind  any  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is  but  a 
short  step  from  E.'s  'henotheism'  to  absolute 
monotheism. 

The  memoirs  of  E.  seem  to  be  derived  from 
several  sources.  The  narratives  in  1  K  17-19.  21, 
2  K  2,  form  a  unity.  They  took  shape  in  Northern 
Israel,  as  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that  Beersheba 
'belongeth  to  Judah'  (1  K  19*).  They  were  prob- 
ably written  under  the  influence  of  the  literary 
prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  These  narratives 
are  composed  in  the  highest  style  of  literary  art. 
Their  distinctly  popular  character  is  apparent,  and 
it  has  been  notea  by  W.  R.  Smith  that  they  read 
like  a  transcript  of  a  vivid  oral  tradition  {Prophets 
of  Israel,  116).  Like  other  historical  parts  of  the 
OT,  they  may  have  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  for  generations,  forming  a  powerful  means 
of  religious  education,  before  tliey  were  committed 
to  writing. 

E.  comes  on  the  stage  of  history  with  the  same 
startling  abruptness  with  which  he  makes  his 
first  appearance  before  Ahab.  He  is  sent  to 
announce  that  J"  is  about  to  avenge  the  apos- 
tasy of  Israel  by  bringing  a  long  drought  on  the 
land.  This  message  delivered,  he  vanishes  into 
solitude.  He  is  guided  by  tlie  Spirit  of  J"  to  the 
brook  Cherith  •  that  is  before,'  t.e.  to  the  east  of, 


'  Jordan '  (1  K  17*),  probably  in  his  native  Gilead. 
See  CllERlTH.  There  his  life  is  miraculously 
sustained  by  ravens,  which  bring  him  flesh  every 
morning  and  evening  (vv. '•■«).  Prosaic  critics  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  marvellous  element  from  the 
story.  They  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
word  D'any,  which  is  so  pointed  in  the  MT  as  to 
mean  *  ravens,'  signifies  with  anotiier  set  of  vowel- 
points  'Arabs,'  with  another  'merchants,' or  'in- 
habitants of  Oreb.'  But,  not  to  emphasize  tlie 
fact  that  ravens  eat  flesh,  which  Arabs  generally 
avoid,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  marvellous  element 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  other  parts  of  E.'s  story. 
In  the  oral  tradition  the  prophet's  friends  were 
doubtless  '  ravens ' :  the  narrative  would  not  have 
been  thought  worth  preserving  but  for  the 
miraculous  feature,  which  is  reproduced  in  all  the 
ancient  versions. 

When  the  brook  Cherith  dries  up  in  the  long 
drought,  the  prophet  goes,  under  divine  direction, 
to  Zarephath,  a  city  of  heathen  Tyre  (17"),  where 
he  is  hospitably  received  by  a  poor  widow  whom 
the  famine  has  reduced  to  her  last  meal  (v.^-).  The 
prophet  finds  a  well-spring  of  kindness  in  the 
heart  of  a  heathen  country.  He  learns  to  sym- 
pathize with  one  of  another  race  and  a  strange 
religion,  and  his  stern  nature  is  in  some  degree 
softened  by  contact  with  human  suifering.  He 
rewards  the  widow's  charity  lirst  by  miraculously 
increasing  her  small  store  of  meal  and  oil,  and 
later  by  restoring  her  child  to  life  (vv.^''"-'*).  His 
experience  begins  to  prepare  him  for  a  higher 
revelation,  which  he  is  in  due  time  to  receive. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  in  his  rage  against  the 
prophet  of  evil,  sends  messengers  into  all  nations 
(1  K  18^")  to  search  for  E.,  but  they  report  that 
their  quest  has  been  fruitless.  For  three  years 
there  falls  no  rain  or  dew  in  Israel.  The  famine 
is  so  severe  that  the  king  and  his  chamberlain, 
Obadiah,  have  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
provender  for  the  royal  stables  (v.*'-).  While  they 
are  engaged  in  this  (juest,  E.  suddenly  appears 
before  Obadiah  and  bids  him  summon  his  master 
(v.''*-).  The  meeting  of  the  prophet  and  the  king 
is  very  dramatic.  Ahab  has  never  been  able  to 
stifle  the  conscience  of  an  Israelite,  and  cannot 
withhold  his  respect  from  the  prophet  of  J".  He 
bitterly  accuses  E.  of  being  the  troubler  of  Israel ; 
but  when  the  prophet  flings  back  the  charge,  the 
king  is  silenced  (v."*).  E.  challenges,  or  rather 
commands,  him  to  summon  the  prophets  of  Baal  to 
a  contest  between  J"  and  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel. 
The  worshippers  of  Baal  shall  sacrifice  to  their 
God  ;  E.  himself  will  sacrifice  to  J" :  the  god  who 
answers  by  fire,  he  shall  be  the  God.  The  king 
consents  (v.^*'-).  The  narrative  of  the  contest  (1  K 
18-''^)  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  OT.  Apart 
from  its  historical  value,  it  is  precious  as  an 
ideal  representation  of  the  conflict  which  is  always 
being  waged  between  true  and  false  religion,  and 
of  combatants  who  are  always  meeting.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  king  and  the  400  prophets  of 
Baal,  E.  and  '  all  the  people,'  assemble  on  Carmel. 
The  prophets  of  Baal,  having  built  an  altar  and 
laid  their  sacrifice,  pray  to  their  god  from  morning 
till  evening,  and  are  excited  to  a  frenzy  by  their 
fruitless  eflbrts  and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  E.  In  tlie 
evening  E.  rebuilds  the  ancient  altar  of  J" — thrown 
dovm  in  these  times  of  persecution — and  utters  a 
few  calm  words  of  prayer  to  J".  The  lightning 
falls  and  consumes  not  only  the  sacrifice,  but  the 
altar  and  tlie  water  poured  into  trenches  around 
it.  The  people  fall  on  their  faces,  and  with  loud 
voices  acknowledge  that  J"  is  God.  Then,  in  nn 
access  of  irrepressible  zeal,  they  fall  upon  the  400 
prophets  who  have  deceived  tiie  nation,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  sword.  E.  prays  that  the  drought 
niAy  cease,  and  before  nightfall  there  is  a  tempest 
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of  rain,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  strange  prophet, 
seized  by  a  sudden  impulse,  carried  away  by  the 
emotion  of  triumph,  rolls  his  mantle  together  and 
runs  like  an  avant-courier  in  front  of  the  royal 
chariot  all  the  sixteen  miles  from  Carmel  to 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  (vv.-*^-^). 

E.  imagines  that  the  battle  for  truth  has  been 
fought  and  won,  and  that  his  task  is  virtually 
accomplished.  But  his  triumph  is  brief.  When 
he  receives  a  message  that  Jezebel  has  sworn  to 
have  his  life  (19^),  his  sanguine  hope  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  true  religion  is  changed  in  a 
moment  into  blank  despair.  He  feels  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  that  he  has  laboured  for  naught  and  in 
vain.  Gkxi  Himself  has  contended  in  vain  with 
human  foUy.  Notliing  can  be  made  of  a  king 
whom  miracles  >vill  not  convince,  but  who  is 
turned  round  the  finder  of  a  woman.  The  apos- 
tate nation  will  remain  apostate.  Seeing  aU  this 
(the  LXX  and  other  ancient  versions,  instead 
of  '  and  he  saw  it,'  read  '  and  he  was  afraid,' 
19^),  E.  flees  for  his  life  to  Judaea,  and,  leaving 
his  servant  at  Beersheba,  plunges  into  the  desert, 
where  he  is  alone  with  J".  Weary,  famished,  and 
heavy  of  heart,  he  lies  down  under  a  desert  broom 
[so  RVm  ;  see  JcxiPER],  and  is  willing  to  die.  He 
feels  that  his  life  has  been  a  failure.  He  has 
been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  something 
tells  him  that  he  has  deserv-ed  to  be.  He  is  no 
better  than  his  fathers.  He  has  now  nothing  more 
to  live  for.  It  is  vain  to  continue  the  unequal 
struggle.  All  men  have  forsaken  him.  He  has 
no  friend  but  J",  and  he  prays  that  He  would 
release  him  from  his  fruitless  task  (w.*-  *). 

God  is  very  kind  to  his  senant,  first  satisfying 
his  bodily  wants,  and  then  giving  him  a  new 
revelation  such  as  his  soul  needs.  As  the  prophet 
sleeps  under  the  desert  bush,  he  is  awakened  by 
the  touch  of  an  angel,  who  sets  meat  and  drink 
before  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  food  he 
goes  a  forty  days'  journey  (forty  being,  as  usual, 
a  round  number)  to  Horeb  (w.*"^).  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  the  prophet  seeks  at 
that  mountain  sanctuary.  He  desires  to  meet  J". 
Men  have  failed  him :  he  wants  to  make  sure 
of  God.  He  goes  to  Horeb  to  stand  where  Moses 
stood.  His  heart  cries  out  for  the  vindication  of 
the  moral  law.  Finding  a  cave,  he  lodges  there 
(v.*).  (In  the  Heb.  it  is  the  cave,  either  as  already 
a  place  to  which  pilgrims  resorted,  or  from  the  fame 
of  this  single  visit :  the  traditional  cave  is  in  a 
secluded  plain  under  the  highest  peak  of  Jebel 
Musa;  see  SiXAI.)  The  narrative  which  follows 
(vv.""i")  is  spiritually  one  of  the  profoundest  in  the 
OT.  J'  represents  to  E.,  by  a  magnificent  acted 
parable,  the  contrast  between  law  and  grace,  judg- 
ment and  mercy.  As  the  prophet  of  J",  E.  has  been 
using  the  weapon  of  force.  He  has  never  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  God  by 
any  other  weapon.  He  has  magnified  God's  strict- 
ness with  a  zeal  He  will  not  own.  And  he  has 
failed.  Force  has  left  men  hard  and  indiflerent. 
J"  here  makes  experiment  upon  E.  with  his  own 
weapon.  He  visits  the  mountain  with  a  hurri- 
cane, with  an  earthquake,  and  with  a  fire.  The 
prophets  wounded  spirit  is  not  moved  by  any  of 
these.  J'  is  not  in  them.  But  in  the  calm 
which  follows  the  tumult  he  hears  a  still  small 
voice  (RVm  'a  sound  of  gentle  stillness ')  which 
thrills  his  inmost  being ;  he  feels  that  God  is 
there  ;  self-abased,  he  wraps  his  face  in  his  mantle 
and  waits  to  receive  the  divine  communications. 
He  is  thus  taught  the  meaning  of  his  failure.  He 
is  shown  in  a  parable  '  a  more  excellent  way.'  In 
the  heart  of  Sinai  he  learns  the  gentleness  of  God. 
Others  like  himself  may  be  won  by  grace,  whom 
might  and  wrath  have  failed  to  move.  The 
kingdom  of  God  comes  not  so  much  by  startling 
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miracles,  but  through  quiet  human  agencies  and  in 
the  slow  movements  of  history.  £.  is  therefore 
shown  that  J"  has  still  a  great  work  for  him  to  do: 
he  must  shape  the  destinies  of  two  great  nations, 
and  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  prophetic 
succession.  Three  commands  are  laid  upon  him :  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  SjTia,  Jehu  to  be 
king  over  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. And  he  is  comforted  with  the  assurance 
that  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  has 
not  been  a  failure :  J"  reserves  for  Himself  seven 
thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

With  faith  restored  E.  returns  to  his  task(w.^^). 
On  his  way  to  Damascus  he  finds  Elisha  at  the 
plough,  and  throws  his  mantle  over  him — a  snrmbolic 
action  by  which  he  claims  him  as  his  son  and  invests 
him  with  the  prophetic  office.  Elisha  leaves  all,  and 
ministers  unto  him.  From  this  time  E.  is  never 
alone :  he  has  a  companion  to  whom  he  becomes  a 
true  spiritual  father  (2  K  2^),  ^\-inmng  his  filial 
affection  as  well  as  profound  veneration. 

Here  there  is  a  break  in  the  narrative.  It  \s 
nowhere  stated  by  what  means  E.  sought  to  fulfil 
the  other  two  parts  of  the  commission  which  he 
received  at  Horeb.  The  account  of  the  actual 
completion  of  his  task  by  Elisha  in  2  K  9.  10  is 
apparently  by  another  narrator.  Nor  is  it  directly 
recorded  what  means  E.  afterwards  used  for  the 
advancement  of  the  true  religion.  But  there  are 
deeply  interesting  hints  in  the  memoirs.  Cheynes 
singular  statements  (jyaZ^</icin<7o/[C'ri<ici«TO,  p.  143), 
that  E.  was  weak  in  spiritual  intuition,  and  that  the 
lesson  of  Horeb  was  lost  upon  him,  do  not  seem  to 
be  warranted.  On  the  contrarv,  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  from  tte  day  on  which 
E.  heard  the  still  small  voice  there  was  another 
spirit  in  him.  He  does  not  again  attempt  to 
suppress  Ahab's  idolatry  by  force.  He  leaves  the 
apostato  king  alone,  and  waits  the  course  of  events. 
If  he  does  not  entirely  abandon  his  lonely  desert 
life,  he  at  least  becomes  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  at  GUgal,  Bethel,  and 
Jericho  (2  K  2^*^).  His  personality,  and  probably 
his  teaching,  make  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
young  prophets.  He  kindles  in  their  minds  his 
own  zeal  for  J" ;  he  transfuses  his  spirit  into  them  ; 
the  homage  which  they  pay  to  Elisha  (2  K  2^)  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  perceive  in  him 
the  spirit  of  the  greater  prophet. 

When  E.'s  moral  indignation  once  more  flashes 
out  against  the  house  of  Ahab  (1  K  21),  it  is 
not  now  for  the  destruction  of  idolatry  but  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  that  he  appears. 
He  has  become  the  champion  of  the  civil  and 
moral  rights  of  the  people.  Ahab  violates  the 
ancient  laws  of  property,  which  are  the  charter 
of  the  people's  liberties,  by  forcibly  alienating  the 
vineyard  of  Xaboth.  He  deepens  his  guilt  by 
allowing  his  wife  to  compass  the  innocent  mans 
ruin  by  peculiarly  nefarious  means  (1  K  21*). 
This  crime  is  the  signal  for  E.'s  reappearance 
at  Jezreel.  On  the  day  after  Naboth's  murder, 
the  king  is  proceeding  in  state  to  take  pt^session 
of  the  coveted  gardens,  when  he  is  confronted  by 
the  prophet,  and  quails  once  more  before  his 
moral  indignation.  His  enemy  has  found  him 
(v.^).  HLs  own  sin  finds  him  out.  His  con- 
science condemns  him.  He  stands  speechless  while 
the  prophet's  words  of  doom  smite  him  like 
thunderbolts :  Ahab's  house  shall  fall ;  dogs  shall 
eat  the  carcase  of  Jezebel ;  the  king's  whole  pos- 
terity shall  perish,  and  their  bodies  be  given  to 
the  dogs  of  the  city  or  the  fowls  of  the  air  (so  D- 
in  w.***"^).  In  the  chariot  behind  Ahab  on  that 
memorable  day  was  an  officer  named  Jehu,  on 
whose  mind  the  words  of  E.  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression (2  K  9^) ;  and  though  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was   deferred   in   consideration  of   the 
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king's  penitence,  this  man  was  the  instrument 
chosen  by  J"  for  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of 
Ahab. 

The  episode  of  Naboth's  vineyard  produced  a 
great  chanjije  in  the  popular  sentiment.  It  revealed 
the  true  character  of  the  issues  in  E.'s  conflict 
against  idolatry.  It  showed  the  people,  that  while 
idolatry  went  hand  in  hand  with  injustice  and 
crime,  the  religion  of  J"  Avas  the  bulwark  of  right- 
eousness and  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  it  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  real  grandeur  of  the  prophet  in 
tlieir  midst,  and  doubtless  we  are  to  date  from 
tills  event  a  great  increase  in  his  power  as  the 
prophet  of  J". 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  determine  the  extent  and 
duration  of  E.  's  subsequent  labours.  There  are  two 
other  narratives,  one  of  which  brings  him  into  con- 
tact with  Ahaziah,  son  of  Ahab  (B.C.  c.  853),  while 
tiie  other  implies  that  he  lived  on  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah  (c.  849-844).  It  is  difficult  to 
harmonize  this  chronology  with  that  of  2  K  3, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  E.'s  career  ended  and 
Elisha's  began  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat 
(c.  874-849).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Jehoram 
reigned  for  a  time  during  the  life  of  his  father 
Jehosliapliat  (2  K  8'*  ;  the  text  is  doubtful). 

According  to  the  narrative  in  2  K  1,  Ahaziah, 
son  of  Ahab,  having  injured  himself  by  falling 
from  a  balcony  of  his  palace,  sends  messengers  to 
the  shrine  of  Baal-zebub,  god  of  Ekron,  to  inquire 
if  he  shall  recover.  On  their  way  they  are  inter- 
cepted by  Elijah,  who  indignantly  asks  them  if 
there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  of  whom  they  might 
inquire,  and  commands  them  to  go  back  and  tell 
the  king  that  his  injuries  will  certainly  prove 
fatal.  When  the  messengers  describe  to  the  king 
the  person  who  waylaid  them,  he  immediately 
recognizes  in  him  the  old  enemy  of  his  house,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Jezebel,  his  mother,  sends  out 
a  band  of  lifty  men  to  capture  him.  They  find 
the  prophet  seated  '  on  the  top  of  the  hill '  (name 
not  given  :  Carmel,  say  some  critics,  but  it  is  not 
on  the  way  to  Ekron).  At  his  word,  fire  comes 
down  from  heaven  and  consumes  them  all.  Another 
band  of  tlie  same  number  meet  the  same  fate.  A 
third  company  is  sent  out,  but  their  leader  takes 
Avarning,  adopts  a  humble  tone,  and  he  and  his 
men  are  spared.  E.  then  goes  in  person  to  the 
king,  and  repeats  the  declaration  that  his  doom  is 
sealed. 

This  narrative  differs  widely  in  language,  style, 
and  spirit  from  those  of  the  preceding  group.  The 
prophet's  personal  appearance  has  altered  (1*) ;  his 
name  has  changed  from  i.t'jn  to  the  later  form  .tVx  ; 
and  instead  of  being  directly  inspired  and  gtiided 
by  J"  as  hitherto,  he  receives  the  word  of  prophecy 
from  an  angel  (P- 1').  '  The  representation  of  the 
prophet  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  but  at  the 
same  time  becomes  rigid  and  lifeless  :  it  ceases  to 
be  available  as  a  pattern  of  human  action  '  (Ewald). 
The  narrator  tells  the  story,  without  apology,  for 
the  glorification  of  his  hero  ;  but  no  narrative  in 
the  OT  presents  greater  moral  difficulties.  If  it 
is  regarded  as  literal  history,  one's  moral  sense  is 
shocked  at  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of 
men  whose  only  fault  is  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  captain  and  their  king.  One  cannot  conceive 
the  story  to  have  been  penned  by  the  historian 
who  related  the  parable  of  the  still  small  voice  at 
Horeb.  The  best  comment  on  the  story  was  sup- 
plied by  Christ.  He  condemned  with  unmistakable 
plainness  the  vindictive  spirit  which  His  disciples, 
Dv  citing  the  example  of  Elijah,  sought  to  justify 
(Lk  9*^'^).  Others  besides  the  disciples  have  used 
the  story  as  an  argument  for  persecution.  E.  was 
the  patron  of"  the  Inquisitors.  Even  Calvin  and 
Beza  argued  from  this  narrative  that  fire  was  the 
proper  instrument  of  punishment  for  heretics.    But 


the  story  itself  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  history.  It 
is  rather  one  of  those  imagmative  apologues- 
abundant  in  the  schools  of  the  scribes  —  which 
borrowed  the  names  of  ancient  heroes  to  lend 
vividness  and  concreteness  to  abstract  doctrines. 

The  other  narrative  (2  Ch  21*^)  is  given  only 
by  the  Chronicler,  and  bears  distinct  marks  of  late- 
ness. Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  son-in-law  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  having  fallen  under  the  si)ell  of 
sensuous  Baal-worship,  E.  is  represented  as  send- 
ing him  a  letter  warning  him  that  J"  will  bring  a 
plague  upon  Judah,  by  which  all  tlie  king's  house 
will  be  afflicted,  and  to  which  the  king  himself 
will  early  fall  a  victim.  This  is  the  only  narrative 
which  brings  E.  into  connexion  with  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  which  represents  him 
as  carrying  on  his  work  by  means  of  writing. 
The  style  and  language  of  the  letter  correspond 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  Chronicler. 

The  narrative  of  E.'s  translation  (2  K  2**'®)  re- 
turns to  the  lofty  style  of  the  writer  of  1  K  17- 
19.  21.  Ewald,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  the  work  of 
the  same  great  narrator  ;  more  recent  critics  con- 
sider that  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Elisha  (2  K 
2i»ff.),  E'g  end  is  still  more  mysterious  than  his 
beginning.  He  alone  shares  with  Enoch  the  glory 
of  being  'translated,'  so  that  he  should  not  taste 
death  (He  11*).  Of  him  alone  is  it  recorded,  as  of 
Christ  (Lk  24"),  that  he  was  carried  up  into 
heaven.  He  is  residing  at  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Gilgal  (now  Jiljilia,  between  Shediem  and 
Bethel,  not  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Jordan),  where  a  prophetic  guild  is  established, 
when  he  is  warnea  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
is  come.  His  invisible  Guide  calls  him  for  the 
last  time  into  solitude.  The  api)ointed  place  is 
beyond  Jordan,  not  now  in  tiie  ravines  of  his 
native  Gilead,  but  southward  in  the  wild  region 
of  Nebo,  where  his  greatest  forenmner  fell  asleep. 
As  he  went  to  Horeb  for  inspiration  in  his  time 
of  spiritual  storm  and  stress,  so  he  is  drawn  in 
the  final  crisis  of  his  life  to  the  mountain  region 
in  which  Moses  was  summoned  to  die,  away 
from  the  face  of  man.  But  he  begins  his  last 
journey  by  visiting  the  prophetic  guilds  at  Bethel 
and  Jericlio,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing the  young  prophets  in  the  faith.  Wishing  to 
spare  Elisha  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  last  fiery 
ordeal,  he  tenderly  entreats  him  to  remain  at 
Gilgal.  His  faithful  companion  cannot  brook  the 
idea  of  separation :  he  solemnly  vows  that  he 
will  never  leave  his  master.  At  Bethel  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  foreboding  E.'s  coming  removal, 
ask  Elisha  if  he  knows  that  his  master  is  to  be 
taken  away  from  him.  He  knows  it  well,  but  is 
too  straitened  in  sjiirit  to  speak  of  it,  and  entreats 
them  to  hold  tlieir  peace.  Erom  Bethel  E.  pro- 
ceeds to  Jericho,  where  he  again  endeavours  to 
persuade  his  disciple  to  let  him  go  on  this  journey 
alone ;  but  Elisha  repeats  his  vow.  At  Jericho 
some  of  the  prophetic  guild  wish  to  <iuestion 
Elisha  about  the  impending  event,  but  lie  liegs 
them  to  be  silent.  Fifty  sons  of  the  prophets 
ascend  the  heights  above  the  city  to  watcli  the 
prophet  as  he  descends  with  his  disciple  to  the 
Jordan.  They  see  him  strike  the  river  with  his 
mantle ;  the  waters  part ;  the  two  men  cross  by 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  pass  out  of  sight.  As  thej 
apjiroach  their  destination,  E.  asks  his  discinle  if 
he  has  any  last  request  to  make.  Elisha  seeks  'a 
double  portion'  of  his  master's  spirit— not  twice 
E.'s  inspiration,  but  the  portion  of  an  eldest  son, 
who  received  twice  as  much  as  the  younger  sons 

i  (Dt  21").      E.   replies  that  it  is  a  hard  request. 

;  S])iritual  gifts  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  trans- 
mit.    Nevertheless,  he  assures  his  follower  that  if 

I  he  prove  his  fitness  for  prophetic  gifts  by  remain- 
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ing  with  his  master  to  the  end,  and  looking  without 
fear  on  the  dread  messengers  of  the  invisible  world, 
his  request  will  not  be  denied.  They  now  enter 
the  dark  mountains  of  Moab.  Some-w^here  here 
J"  Himself  laid  His  servant  Moses  to  rest.  No  man 
knew  the  exact  place.  'The  whole  region  is  a 
sepulchre.'  As  tliey  still  advance  and  talk  to- 
gether, black  clouds  gather,  a  tempest  descends, 
the  air  is  tilled  with  tire,  and,  *  behold,  there  appear 
chariots  of  lire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  E.  is  taken 
up  to  heaven  in  a  wliirhvind.'  Elisha  sees  him  no 
more.  He  rends  his  clothes,  and  mourns  for  his 
master  as  one  mourns  for  the  dead.  He  is  bereft 
of  the  prophet  wlio  has  been  to  him  a  father,  and 
to  Israel  a  power  as  great  as  its  chariots  and 
horsemen,  fiut  he  has  stood  tlie  severe  test  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  receives  the  reward — the 
spirit  of  E.  rests  upon  him.  Taking  up  the  mantle 
which  has  fallen  from  his  master,  he  returns  from 
the  scene  of  the  translation  to  the  Jordan,  and 
puts  his  new  power  to  the  proof  by  striking  the 
waters  with  tlie  mantle  and  calling  upon  the  God 
of  Elijah.  The  waters  divide  as  before,  and  he 
passes  over  on  dry  land.  When  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericlio  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
and  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  E.  rests  upon  his 
disciple,  they  bow  themselves  to  the  earth  and 
acknowledge  Elisha  as  their  new  master.  But  the 
story  of  the  translation  awakens  their  scepticism, 
and  they  send  out  fifty  strong  men  to  make  search 
for  the  missing  prophet,  Elisha  trying  in  vain  to 
dissuade  them.  For  three  days  they  prosecute 
the  search  among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  expect- 
ing to  find  E.  on  some  lonely  peak  or  in  some  dark 
valley,  cast  away  as  at  other  times  by  the  Spirit 
of  J".  When  they  return  and  confess  that  the 
search  has  been  vain,  Elisha  gently  chides  their 
unbelief  (2  K  2^«). 

E.  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours 
before  the  whole  task  laid  upon  him  (1  K  19^®)  is 
finished.  But  Elisha  and  others  enter  into  his 
labours,  sons  of  the  prophets  animated  by  his 
spirit  are  raised  up  in  hundreds,  his  teaching 
spreads,  his  spirit  penetrates  the  nation.  Then 
the  harvest  is  reaped.  After  two  short  reigns  the 
idolatrous  house  of  Aliab  falls  (2  K  9).  The 
enemies  of  J"  and  of  E.  perish.  Superstition  dies 
hard,  but  tliere  is  never  again  any  (juestion  of 
rivalry  between  J"  and  Baal.  There  is  no  more 
danger  of  Baal-worship  becoming  the  national 
religion.  It  sinks  into  the  superstition  of  a  sect, 
known  to  later  prophets  as  the  remnant  of  Baal 
(Zeph  1^). 

The  weapons  by  which  this  reformation  was  ac- 
complished were  mainly  spiritual.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  E.'s  own  actions  may  have 
furnished  an  excuse  for  certain  deeds  of  violence. 
It  is  like  a  Nemesis  that  the  finishing  touch  has  to 
be  given  to  the  work  by  a  man  of  blood  like  Jehu. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  fire  and  sword  of  Cannel,  but 
the  still  small  voice  speaking  in  the  schools  of  the 
propliets  and  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  that  again 
made  Israel  a  people  prepared  for  J". 

E.'s  moral  ix»wer  lies  in   the  simplicity  of   his 
faith.     He  realizes  the  belief  in  J"  intensely,  and 
lives  a  heroic  life  in  the  strength  of  it.     '  J "  before 
whom  I  stand'  is  his  favourite  formula  (1  K  17^ 
18*^).     He  stands  erect  and  haughty  before  kings ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  J"  he  wraps  his  head  in  his 
mantle,  or  crouches  to  the  ground  with  his  face 
between   his   knees  (1   K   18^'   19^*).      Stem  and  | 
riTgged  by  nature,  a  prophet  moulded  for  heroic  j 
work  in  evil  days,  he  is  led  through  an  experience  ; 
which  awakens  in  him  the  tenderness  that  is  only  ; 
to  be  found  in  union  with  strength.     His  personal  i 
history,  especially  the  narrative  of  the  breakdown  ; 
and  restoration  of  his  faith,  brings  him  into  touch  j 
with  human  beings  in  all  ages.      He  is  so  great  I 


that  readers  of  his  story  are  not  unthankful  for 
his  failings.  '  E.  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
us'  (Ja  5'"). 

Critics  diflfer  widely  in  their  estimates  of  the 
historical  importance  of  E.  Wellhausen  thinks 
that  his  influence  is  appraised  too  higlily  in  the 
biblical  narratives.  His  struggle  with  Baal  cannot 
have  iwssessed  the  importance  attributed  to  it 
from  tlie  point  of  view  of  a  later  time.  Israel  was 
never  torn  asunder  by  such  a  religious  commotion 
as  that  described  in  1  K  18.  It  was  not  Baal  that 
brouglit  about  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  but 
common  treason  on  the  part  of  Jehu  (Proleg.  291). 
Wellhausen  is  given  to  depreciating  the  part  played 
by  prophecy  in  the  history  of  Israel.  '  In  the  eyes 
of  their  contemporaries,'  he  says,  *  the  prophets 
were  completely  overshadowed  by  the  kings ;  only 
to  later  times  'did  they  become  the  principal  per- 
sonages.' E,  must  hide  his  diminished  head 
before  Ahab.  *  He  ettected  nothing  against  the 
king,  and  quite  failed  to  draw  the  people  over  to  his 
side.'  Wellhausen  states  no  convincing  reasons 
for  this  interesting  view.  Tliere  is  probably  more 
truth  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  the 
history  of  Israel  is  essentially  the  history  of 
proi)liecy.  And  Kuenen's  estimate  of  E.  appears 
much  fairer :  '  The  consequences  of  the  struggle 
with  the  SjTTian  Baal  and  the  victory  of  Jahvism 
were  most  important.  Had  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict been  difierent,  the  existence  of  J"-worship 
would  have  been  at  stake ;  the  averting  of  this 
danger  was  an  important  result.  From  this  period 
onward  the  belief  in  "J"  the  God  of  Israel "  is 
assailed  no  longer.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century  are  able  to  start  from  it  as  a  universal 
conviction.  For  this  foundation  for  their  preach- 
ing they  have  to  thank  Elijah  and  his  school' 
{Religian  of  Israel,  i.  360). 

No  OT  hero  fills  a  larger  place  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion than  Elijah.  How  he  impressed  the  mi'ids  of 
his  own  people  in  after-ages  is  shown  by  the 
striking  eulogium  pronounced  upon  him  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Sir  48'*).  It  became  a  fixed  belief 
that  E.  would  appear  again  for  the  deliverance 
and  restoration  of  Israel.  This  is  expressed  in 
the  very  last  words  of  the  OT  (Mai  4«-«).  Jesus 
teaches  that  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  by  the 
appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  17""^).  Jesus' 
cry  on  the  cross,  '  Eli,  Eli,'  was  mistaken  for  a  call 
to  Elijah  to  come  for  His  deliverance  (Mt  27'", 
Mk  15^).  No  prophet  is  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  the  NT  as  Elijah.  The  priests  and  Levites 
( Jn  I-®)  cannot  understand  John's  right  to  baptize, 
if  he  is  neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  that 
prophet  (like  unto  Moses,  Dt  18'^).  As  E.  was 
with  Moses  in  spirit  at  Sinai  and  Nebo,  so  these  two 
prophets  appear  together  conversing  with  Jesus 
on  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17^  Mk 
9^,  Lk  ^). 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  E.  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  legends  and  rites  of  many 
peoples.  Among  the  Jews  he  is  the  expected 
guest  at  every  passover,  for  whom  a  vacant  seat 
is  reserved.  Among  the  Greeks  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  mountains,  and  many  summits  in  Greece 
are  now  called  by  his  name.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  he  is  revered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  By  the 
Mohammedans  he  is  often  confounded  witli  the 
great  and  mysterious  El-Khudr,  the  Eternal 
Wanderer,  wlio  having  drunk  the  Avater  of  life 
retains  everlasting  youth,  and  appears  ever  and 
anon  to  right  the  wrongs  of  men.  E.  is  canonized 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  his 
festival  being  on  the  20th  July. 

LiTKRATTRE.— Driver,  LOT  lS4ff.;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  281  ff., 
Proleg.  290 ff.,  Hist,  of  Isr.  and  Judah,  &iff.;  Stade,  Get.  d. 
V.   I»r.  i.   524  ff.;    W.   B.    Sniith,    OTJC^   236 £.,    Proph.  of 
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Itr.  76fr.,  116 «r;  CornUl,  Itr.  Proph.  12,  15,  20,  29-36,157; 
Kittel,  Httt.  of  Heb.  U.  213, 266  ff.,  275, 279 ;  Ewald,  UI  iv.  63  ff. ; 
Oraetz,  Hi»t.  of  Jews  (tr.  by  B.  Lowy),  i.  204  ff. ;  Maurice,  Pro- 
phetM  and  Kingt,  p.  126  ff.  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  156 f.  iii. 
129  ff.;  Kuenen,  Rel.  of  Isr.  i.  S54ff.;  Kenan,  Hist,  of  People  of 
Itr.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  229-242 ;  Monteflore,  Jlifjbert  Lect.  p.  91  f.; 
Liddon,  Sermons  on  OT  Subkcts,  185,  209 ;  Milllgan,  Elija^ 
("Men  of  Bible');  Cheyne,  Hallowing  of  CrUici»m;  Farrar, 
Books  qf  Kings,  U.eit.;  Walker  and  Paterson  in  Expos,  Times, 
iv.  252ff.,  321. 

2.  {n;V«i,  AV  Eliah)  A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8"^. 
8.  4.  A  priest  and  a  layman  who  had  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  lO-'- "".  J.  StrachaN. 

ELIJAH,  APOCALYPSE  OP.— This  is  the  title 
of  a  lost  pseudepigr.  work  which  stands  eighth  in 
the  stichometrical  list  of  Nicephorus  and  tenth  in 
an  anonymous  early  list.  In  the  first  of  these  it 
is  callett  'HX(a  irpo(priTov,  and  said  to  consist  of 
316  verses.  In  the  other  its  title  is  'RXlov  diroKd- 
Xi/^tj.  The  Constitut.  Apost.  vi,  16  also  contain 
a  reference  to  a  writing  bearing  the  name  of 
Elijah.  Origen  (Comm.  Mt  27*)  informs  iis  that 
this  work  Avas  the  source  of  the  quotation  in 
1  Co  2"  'Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear 
heard  not,'  etc.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
Euthalius  and  others,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
statement  is  correct,  although  Jerome  {Comm. 
Is  64',  Ep.  57  ad  Pamm. )  denies  it  for  apologetic 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
less  probability  in  the  statement  of  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.  ch.  43),  that  Eph  5^^  'Awake  thou  that 
sleepest,'  etc.,  was  quoted  from  the  same  Apoc. 
of  Elijah.  Origen  makes  no  mention  of  this  where 
he  might  be  expected  to  do  so,  and  Euthalius 
alleges  that  the  words  of  Eph  o^'*  are  derived 
from  a  lost  apocryplion  which  bore  the  name  of 
Jeremiah.     For  further  information   and  for  the 

?atristic   quotations  in   full,  see   Fabricius,    Cod. 
'scud.    V.T.  i.   1070-1086 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  il.  iii. 
129  ff.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELIKA  (NiJ'"???),  the  Harodite,  one  of  David's 
'Thirty'  (2  S  23^").— The  name  is  omitted  in  B, 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  11,  possibly  owing 
to  the  repetition  of  the  gentilic  '  the  Harodite.' 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

ELIM  (D'Vt<)- — One  of  the  stations  in  the  wander- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex  15^,  Nu  SS'-*) ; 
apparently  the  fourth  station  after  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  first  place  where  the  Israelites 
met  with  fresh  water.  It  was  also  marked  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  palm  trees  (cf.  Ex  15^,  twelve 
wells  and  seventy  palms). 

If  the  traditional  site  of  Mt.  Sinai  be  correct,  the 
likeliest  place  for  Elira  is  the  Wady  Ghurundel, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vegetation,  especially 
stunted  palms,  and  a  number  of  water-holes  in  the 
sand  ;  but  some  travellers  have  j)u.shed  the  site  of 
Elim  farther  on,  and  placed  it  almost  a  day's 
journey  nearer  to  Sinai,  in  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 
where  there  are  again  palm  trees  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  brackish  water.  The  Greek  monks  who 
have  located  Elim  at  T6r  were  probably  jjuided 
thereto  by  the  luxuriant  palms  and  a  special  taste 
for  the  extravagant  in  miracle.  The  biblical 
account  takes  the  Israelites  from  Elim  to  a  camp 
by  the  sea ;  and  this  accords  very  well  with  the 
experience  of  travellers  who  go  to  Mt.  Sinai  by  the 
southern  route,  camping  one  night  in  the  \Vady 
Ghurundel,  and  the  next  night  by  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  grave 
doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  popular  identifica- 
tion of  Mt.  Sinai  (see  Sinai);  and  as  these  doubts 
turn,  in  part,  upon  the  identification  of  Elim  and 
of  the  encampment  by  the  sea,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  fall  into  a  topographical  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  so  as  to  identify  Sinai  by  means  of  Elim, 
and  then  Elim  by  means  of  Sinai. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Elim  of  Ex  15, 
Nu  33,  is  only  a  variant  form  of  the  plural  name 
Eloth  which  we  find  in  1  K  9-«,  2  Ch  8",  a  ^)lace 
which  was  certainly  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Akabah,  and  whose  name  still  survives  in 
the  Arabic  Aileh  (cf.  the  suggestive  doublet  of 
Hazeroth,  Nu  11=»,  and  Hazerim,  Dt  2^3).  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  camp  by  the  sea  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akabah,  the  position  of 
Mt.  Sinai  is  unknown,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
journey  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  line  of  the  present  Uaj  route  from  Egypt 
to  Mecca.  See  Beke,  Origines  Biblicce,  1839 ; 
Baker  Greene,  The  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt, 
1879 ;  Sayce,  HCM,  1894 ;  and  the  art.  Exodus 
(Route).  J.  Rendel  Harris. 

ELIMELECH  {^^h^^  'God  is  king,"  so  the 
name  Malchiel). — The  husband  of  Naomi  and 
father  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of 
Beth-lehem-judah  (cf.  1  S  17^'-^).  He  was  driven  l>y 
a  famine  into  the  country  of  Moab,  where,  after  a 
residence  of  undefined  length,  he  died.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  if  he  were  the  head  of  a  clan  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  Ru  2'^-^).  This  would  be  the 
Hezronites  (1  Ch  29,  cf.  Gn  46i2). 

H.  A.  Redpath. 

ELIOENAI  ('^aV'i'x  'to  J"  are  mine  eyes'). — 1.  A 
Simeonite  chief  (1  Ch  436).  2.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch 
7").  3.  A  descendant  of  David  who  lived  after  the 
Exile  (1  Ch  3^--^).  4.  A  son  of  Pashhur  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lO'-^-*),  called  in  1  Es  9'-^ 
Elionas.  5.  A  son  of  Zattu  wlio  had  committed 
the  same  offence  (Ezr  10^),  called  in  I  Es  9^ 
Eliadas.     6.  A  priest  (Neh  12^i). 

ELIONAS.— 1.  (A  'E\LU3vdi,  B  'EXwvah),  1  Es  9~. 
—In  Ezr  10-^  Elioexai.  2.  (A  'EXicw'ds,  B  -Sets), 
1  Es  9^-  =  Ezr  lO^i  Eliezei;. 

ELIPHAL('?s''?.x  'God  hath  judged').— One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  U^*),  called  in  2  S  23=" 
Eliphelet  (wh.  see). 

ELIPHALAT.  —  1.  (A  'EXt-^aXaroy,  B  'EXei^aXa, 
AV  Eliphalet),  1  Es  S**.- In  Ezr  8"  Eliphelet. 
2.  ('EXei^aXa'r),  1  Es  9^3  =  Ezr  10^3  ELIPHELET. 

ELIPHAZ  [15^'?^,  possibly '  God  is  fine  jjold ' ;  but 
in  the  absence  oif  analogous  meanings  this  must  be 
considered  very  doubtful.  LXX  generally  'EXi^a'j 
(so  A  in  Gn)  or  'EXet^as  (so  B  in  Ch  and  Job, 
except  2")  or  'EXt^a'f  (so  A  in  Ch  and  Job,  and  D 
in  Gn  36")]  is  the  name  of  two  foreigners  (Arabs) 
mentioned  in  OT.  1.  E.  appears  in  the  Edomite 
genealogy  of  Gn  36  (and  hence  1  Ch  I*"-)  as  son  of 
Esau  by  Adah  (vv.*' "),  and  father  of  Amaiek  by 
his  Horite  concubine  Timnah  (vv."-22).  In  v."'- 
various  other  sons  are  mentioned,  as  'the  dukes 
that  came  of  E.  in  the  land  of  Edom,'  noticeable 
among  them  being  '  Duke  Teman,'  and  another  is 
the  well-known  tribal  name  Kenaz.  See  further, 
art.  Edom.    2.  See  next  article.       G.  B.  Gray. 

ELIPHAZ  (IS'"?*?,  LXX  'EXi^dj,  an  Idunuean 
name,  transposed'=Phasael?).— Descrilted  as  the 
first,  and  apparently  the  oldest  and  most  imjx»rtant, 
friend  of  Job.  He  is  called  'the  Temanite." 
Teman  was  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  eldest  son  of 
Esau  (Gn  36'o- 1") ;  and  ;c'ri  was  a  district  of 
Idumiea,  proverbially  known  for  its  wiwlom  (Jer 
49^).  It  is  mentioned  in  close  connexion  with 
Edom  in  Jer  49»».  E.  speaks  at  greater  length 
than  either  Bildad  or  Zophar;  his  speeches  are 
recorded  in  Job  4.  5.  15.  and  22.  He  is  also  more 
moderate  in  tone  than  the  others  ;  his  first  sj>eech, 
especially,  is  gravely  tender  towards  what  he  holds 
**  Or  ace.  to  others,  '  My  god  is  Melek '  (the  god-king). 
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to  be  Job's  errors.  Many  of  his  utterances,  taken 
by  themselves,  contain  important  truth  ;  but  his 
orthodox  statements  and  maxims  fail  to  cover  the 
facts'of  Jobs  case.  In  his  later  speeches  E.  8i)eaks 
more  directly  and  sharply,  but  he  never  becomes 
violent  or  cruel.  For  an  outline  of  his  argxunents, 
see  Job,  Book  of.  W.  T.  Davison. 

ELIPHELEHU  {xnhvhx  'may  God  distinguish 
hiiu,'  AV  Elipheleh).— A" doorkeeper  (I  Ch  13»*->»). 

ELIPHELET  {nh^-hx  'God  is  deliverance').—!. 
One  of  David's  sons  (2  S  5^^,  1  Ch  14'  (AV 
Eliphalet),  1  Ch  3«-8=Elpelet  of  1  Ch  14»).  The 
double  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Chronicles,  as  if 
David  had  had  two  sons  named  E.,  is  probably  due 
to  a  scribal  error.  2.  One  of  David's  mightv  men 
(2  S  2S*^=Eliphal  of  1  Ch  1 1»).  3.  A  descendant  of 
Jonathan  (1  Ch  S*').  4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adoni- 
kam  who  returned  from  exile  (Ezr  8^=Eliphalat 
of  1  Es  8^).  5.  A  son  of  Hashnm  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lt>«=Eliphalat  of  1  Es  9P). 

ELISABETH  {'EXiffd^er  [WH  'EXet.]  ;  Heb.  ns^^» 
'  God  is  an  oath,'  Ex  6^). — Thewifeof  Zacharias,  and 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  1'"^-).  E.  herself 
belonged  to  the  priestly  family  of  Aaron,  and  was  a 
kinswoman  {ffvyyevis)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  the  actual  relationship  was.  She 
is  described,  along  with  Zacharias,  as  'righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.'  Upon  her, 
however,  had  fallen  what  to  a  Je^\'ish  woman  was 
the  heaWest  of  misfortunes,  the  reproach  of  barren- 
ness. And  not  till  she  and  her  husband  were 
'  well  stricken  in  years '  was  the  promise  of  a  son 
given  them.  Five  months  later  Elisabeth  was 
visited  in  her  home  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  and  the  degree  of  illumi- 
nation which  she  had  reached  is  proved  by  her 
addressing  Mary  as  '  the  mother  of  my  Lord '  (Lk 
1^).    See  Zacharias.  G.  \Iilugas'. 

ELISEUS.— See  Elisha. 

ELISHA  (;v'V?  '  God  is  salvation' ;  LXX  'EXeiaaU  ; 
NT  'EXio-atoj,  AV  Eliseus). — The  son  of  Shaphat,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  the  disciple  and  successor  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
threefold  commission  A\"ith  which  Elijah  is  charged 
by  J"  at  Horeb  (1  K  1Q^%  Obeying  the  divine 
voice,  Elijah  goes  to  Abel-mehblah  ('meadow  of  the 
dance,'  probably  'Ain  Hdxceh)  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  not  far  from  his  native  Gilead, 
where  he  finds  E.  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  in  one  of  the  rich  level  fields  of  his  father's 
heritage,  eleven  yoke  being  with  his  servants,  and 
he  last  with  the  twelfth  (\^%  Lea\-ing  the  high- 
way, Elijah  passes  over  to  him,  and  throws  his 
mantle  over  his  shoulders — a  symbolic  act  of 
double  significance :  he  adopts  E.  as  his  son,  and 
invests  him  with  the  prophetic  office.  No  word  is 
spoken,  but  the  symbol  is  understood.  Elijah, 
probably  resuming  his  mantle,  strides  on,  leaving 
E.  amazed  at  the  sudden  call,  and  beAvildered  by 
the  necessity  of  making  so  tremendous  a  decision. 
But  the  young  man's  natural  shrinking  from  so 
high  a  calling — a  hesitation  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah — is  cjuickly  overcome  by 
the  consciousness  that  this  is  a  call  from  Goa. 
Running  after  Elijah,  he  declares  his  readiness  to 
follow  him,  only  begging  permission  to  return  and 
give  the  kiss  of  farewell  to  his  father  and  mother. 
The  mention  of  domestic  ties  opens  Elijah  s  eyes 
to  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  calling  E.  to 
make :  perhaps  it  is  too  great  for  the  youth ;  at 
any  rate  his  choice  must  be  voluntary'  and  de- 
liberate ;  the  casting  of  the  mantle  over  him  was 


in  itself  nothing.  There  is  no  accent  of  rebuke, 
but  tender  consideration  for  E.'s  natural  feelings, 
in  the  austere  prophet's  testing  words  :  '  Go  back 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? '  E.  how- 
ever, has  made  his  choice.  He  is  ready  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  houses  and  lands,  and 
marks  his  act  of  self-renunciation  by  a  sacrifice 
which  has  sacramental  significance.  L'nyoking 
the  oxen  from  his  plough,  he  slays  them,  and 
taking  the  plough,  the  goad  and  the  yokes  for 
fuel,  roasts  tlie  flesh  of  the  oxen,  and  invites  his 
people  to  a  farewell  feast.  Then,  ha^-ing  kissed 
his  parents,  he  follows  Elijah,  and  ministers  unto 
him.  One  graphic  touch  indicates  his  relation  to 
the  greater  prophet :  he  is  referred  to  as  '  E.  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of 
Elijah '  (2  K  3^^).  They  seem  to  have  been  together 
some  six  or  seven  years  (1  K  22^  2  K  1^").  How 
and  where  this  time  was  spent  is  not  definitely 
stated.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Elijah  ever 
called  E.  to  be  a  dweller  in  desert  solitudes.  There 
are  rather  indications  that  during  these  years  they 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  (2  K  2).  The  narrative  of  Elijah's  last 
journey  shows  the  deep  filial  afl'ection,  as  well  as 
reverence,  which  he  had  awakened  in  his  disciple. 
See  Elijah.  From  the  scene  of  the  translation, 
Elisha  returns  bearing  Elijah's  mantle,  and  endued 
with  a  '  double  portion '  of  his  spirit.  Thus  began 
a  prophetic  career  in  N.  Israel  which  lasted  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  during  the  reigns  of 
Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joash. 

E.  is  Elijah's  spiritual  successor,  but  he  presents 
in  many  respects  a  striking  contrast  to  his  teacher. 
Only  inetaphorically  does  he  wear  Elijah's  mantle  : 
after  its  first  display  it  appears  no  more.  He 
wears  the  common  garments  (c^:?  2  K  2^-), 
and  carries  the  walking-stafl"  of  '  ordinary  grave 
citizens,'  sometimes  using  it  for  working  miracles 
(2  K  4^).  With  his  bald  head,  he  does  not  escape 
unfavourable  comparison  with  the  prophet  of  the 
flo^\"ing  locks  (2  K  2'-*).  E.  is  no  son  of  the  desert. 
Brought  up  at  a  peaceful  farm  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  amid  the  sweet  charities  of  home  (1  K  19^), 
he  always  prefers  human  companionship.  He  is 
generally  found  in  cities,  sojourning  at  Jericho 
among  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  or  dwelling  in  his 
own  house  at  Samaria  or  at  Dothan  (2  K  6^^*^). 
A  prophet's  chamber  is  built  for  him  by  a  lady  of 
Shunem  (4^*).  Elijah's  power  was  derived  from 
communion  with  J"  in  lonely  mountains  and 
valleys ;  E.  is  helped  by  the  strains  of  music — 
'the  hand  of  J"'  is  upon  him  when  the  minstrel 
plavs  (2  K  315). 

Elijah's  short  career  was  memorable  for  a  few 
grand  and  impressive  scenes,  E.'s  long  career  is 
marked  by  innumerable  deeds  of  mercy.  Both  in 
public  and  in  private  life  his  activity  is  incessant. 
He  enters  palaces  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend 
and  counsellor.  Kings  reverently  address  him  as 
'  father '  (2  K  6^  13").  The  kings  of  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Moab  come  to  seek  his  advice  in  war  (3^^'^). 
The  king  of  Syria  consults  him  in  sickness,  and 
ofl'ers  him  costly  presents  (8^-  ^).  The  king  of  Israel 
comes  to  receive  his  parting  counsels  ( 13i^*i*).  His 
influence  at  court  and  in  the  army  would  immedi- 
ately secure  a  boon  for  a  friend  from  the  king  or 
the  captain  of  the  host  (41^).  He  is  expert  in 
camp-life,  ambush,  and  scouting,  and  more  than 
once  is  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king 
(&").  Even  more  than'ia  palaces  is  he  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  He  is 'the  holy  man  of 
God  who  passeth  by  us  continually '  (4^).  Most  of 
i  his  miracles  are  deeds  of  gracious  and  homely 
I  beneficence.  Elijah  began  his  career  by  predict- 
I  ing  a  famine  in  the  land  ;  E.  begins  his  by  healing 
I  a  spring,  that  there  might  not  be  '  from  thence  any 
more  death  or  barren  land '  (2^). 
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Several  of  E.'s  recorded  words  and  deeds  seem  to 
show  how  much  lie  profited  l)y  the  chastening 
experience — and  it  may  be  by  the  direct  teaching 
— of  Eliiah.  He  has  learned  the  lesson  of  tolera- 
tion :  when  Naaman  inquires  if  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  homage  due  to  Rimmon  witli  loyalty 
to  J",  E.  sends  him  away  witli  a  word  of  peace 
(5'*).  He  knows  how  to  temper  justice  with  mercy ; 
he  forgives  his  own  and  his  country's  fierce  enemies 
•when  lie  has  them  entirely  in  his  hands  (6-'').  Yet 
he  has  his  master's  sternness  when  it  is  needed. 
He  refuses  to  speak  to  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  that 
'  son  of  a  murderer '  (3"  &^^).  Not  in  vain  was  it 
prophesied  at  Horeb,  '  him  that  escapeth  from  the 
BAVoni  of  Jehu  shall  E.  slay.'  It  is  E.  who  devises 
the  plot  that  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  (9'"^).  And  thougli  he  weeps  for  his 
country  when  he  foresees  the  evil  which  the 
ferocious  Hazael  will  bring  upon  Israel,  yet  he 
does  not  shrink  from  anointing  him  king  of 
Syria  (S^^- "). 

As  a  prophet  E.  had  no  new  truth  to  proclaim. 
But  he  exercised  a  wide  and  lasting  innuence  as 
the  head  of  the  prophetic  guilds  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  regard 
him  with  profound  reverence  (2'"),  and  obey  him 
implicitly  (9^).  E.'s  single  aim  is  to  complete  the 
reforms  begun  by  Eliiah  —  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  truth,  and  repel  heathen  superstition.  He 
is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  prophet.  Among  all 
the  prophets,  none  intervene  in  the  highest  national 
atl'airs  more  boldly  than  E.,  and  none  so  success- 
fully. For  many  years  he  eagerly  watches  every 
turn  of  events.  When  the  nation  is  ripe  for 
revolution,  he  summons  the  destined  man  at  an 
opportune  moment,  puts  an  end  to  the  Tyrian 
domination,  and  extirpates  the  base  Tyrian  super- 
stition. After  the  fall  of  the  Omrite  dynasty,  he 
is  the  trusted  friend  and  sagacious  adviser  of  the 
house  of  Jehu,  and  the  strength  and  inspiration  of 
Israel  in  all  its  trials.  Even  to  old  age  his  zeal 
bums  unquenchable :  in  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life  the  patriot  is  as  evident  as  the  seer ;  and  his 
bequest  to  Israel  is  hope  (13'*"^^).  E.  has  no  stormy 
spiritual  experience  lilce  his  master,  and  does  not 
hold  such  immediate  converse  with  J",  yet  he  too 
has  visions.  He  sees  Elijah  borne  away  to  heaven 
by  chariots  and  horses  of  fire ;  and  at  Dothan, 
when  the  town  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  his 
servant  cries  out  to  him  in  fear,  he  bids  the  young 
man  look  to  the  mountains,  and  see  that  they  are 
full  of  diariots  and  horses  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha  (6'"). 

It  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  events  of  E.  's  life 
in  chronological  sequence.  While  the  topography 
of  the  narrative  is  often  precise,  there  is  a  singular 
want  of  definiteness  as  to  personal  names  and 
dates.  The  only  indication  of  time  afforded  by 
several  of  the  anecdotes  is  the  mention  of  the 
'king  of  Israel' ;  but  as  no  name  is  specified,  the 
reader  is  left  to  conjecture  which  of  the  four  kings 
who  were  the  prophet's  contemporaries  may  be 
referred  to.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  whose  reign 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  or  the  attempt  of  the  Syrians 
to  capture  E. ,  took  place.  In  some  cases  occurrences 
are  obviously  grouped  together,  according  to  the 
connexion  or  their  contents  (2  K  2.  4).  In  others 
no  principle  of  arrangement  is  apparent,  and  the 
loose  connexion  of  the  narratives  becomes  veiy 
awkward.  For  instance,  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  the 
Syrians  is  described  immediately  after  it  has  been 
stated  that  '  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into 
the  land  of  Israel '  (6^').  Gehazi  appears  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  'the  king  of  Israel'  after  the 
account  of  his  punishment  with  leprosy  (5-^  8^) ; 
and  the  visit  of  Joash  to  E.  during  the  prophet's 
last  illness  is  related  iust  after  the  mention  of  the 
death  of  Joash  (13'*').     Most  of   E.'s  deeds  and 


experiences  are  set  down  before  the  account  of 
Jehu's  revolution  ;  but  the  prophet  live<l  45  years 
after  that  event,  and  his  intluence  in  the  nation 
was  certainly  greater,  and  his  deeds  of  beneficence 
probably  more  numerous,  after  than  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  enemies. 

The  narratives  are  for  the  most  part  a  record  of 
E.'s  activity  as  a  seer,  diviner,  and  worker  of 
miracles,  rather  than  as  a  prophet  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  The  ordinary  prophet  is  a 
revealer  of  spiritual  truth,  and  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  If  he  is  represented  as  working 
miracles  at  all,  they  are  entirely  subsidiary  to  his 
teaching  functions.  But  the  reminiscences  and  tra- 
ditions of  E.  represent  him  chieHy  as  a  wonder- 
worke'V.  He  suspends  the  laws  of  nature  (6*),  fore- 
sees future  events  (8^-),  divines  the  secret  thoughts 
of  men  (o-""  6'^),  and  knows  what  events  are  happen- 
ing out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance  (6*-). 

It  will  be  convenient  (A)  to  group  together  E.'s 
deeds  in  his  more  private  capacity,  and  afterwards 
(B)  refer  to  his  achievements  as  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  kings. 

A.  (1)  Recrossing  the  Jordan  after  Elijah's  trans- 
lation, E.  either  dwells  or  sojourns  (3t?')at  Jericho, 
lately  rebuilt  ( 1  K  16^)  in  a  '  pleasant  situation ' 
(2  K  2^^),  the  fertility  of  whose  groves  and  gardens 
was  due  then,  as  always,  to  its  perennial  springs. 
At  the  time  of  E.'s  visit  one  of  these  springs  has 
noxious  properties,  which  make  it  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, and  injurious  to  the  land  (2'").  The  citizens 
represent  the  facts  to  E.,  wlio,  taking  salt  in  a  new 
vessel,  casts  it  into  the  spring,  and  in  the  name  of 
J"  declares  the  water  healed  (2-^).  (2)  From  Jericho 
E.  goes  to  Bethel,  which  he  had  lately  visited 
with  Elijah  (2-^'''').  Passing  through  the  Avooded 
gorge  (now  called  the  Wady  Suweinit),  which 
leads  up  to  the  town,  he  is  met  by  a  noisy  troop  of 
boys,  Avho,  though  they  were  probably  very  respect- 
ful to  the  great  and  awful  Elijah,  stand  in  no  fear 
of  his  youthful  successor,  and  rudely  greet  him 
with  shouts  of  '  Go  up,  thou  bald  heaa  ! '  E.  turns 
and  curses  them  in  the  name  of  J",  and  two  she- 
bears  come  out  of  the  wood  and  rend  forty-two  of 
them  in  pieces.  One  naturally  asks  if  this  narra- 
tive is  literal  history.  The  extreme  severity  of 
the  punishment  is  evidently  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offence.  The  deed  is  strikingly  in  contrast  to 
E.'s  conduct  on  other  occasions  (see  especially  2  K 
61-0-22)  Ony  ]\ig  of  the  Sept.  inserts  the  word 
i\lOai;'ov  ('they  pelted  him  with  stones'),  the  tran- 
scriber evidently  feeling  the  moral  difficulty.  Some 
of  the  Rabbis  say  that  E.  was  punished  with  sick- 
ness for  the  deed.  The  story  probably  had  some 
basis  in  fact,  but  in  its  present  form  it  reads  like  a 
folklore  tale,  of  the  kind  familiar  in  all  lands, 
intended  for  the  admonition  of  rude  and  naughty 
children.  (3)  The  widoAv  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets — the  name  and  place  are  wanting — is  in 
debt,  and  her  sons  are  about  to  be  taken  away  by 
her  creditor  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  nothing 
left  in  her  house  but  a  pot  of  oil,  but  E.  causes  the 
oil  to  multiply  till  it  fills  all  the  vessels  she  can 
borrow  from  her  neighbours.  Having  sold  the 
oil,  she  pays  her  debt,  and  lives  with  her  sons  on 
the  surplus  (2  K  4^- '').  (4)  The  next  reminiscence 
(2  K  4""*')  gives  a  charming  picture  of  private  life 
in  Israel.  As  E.  chances  to  pass  the  village  of 
Shunem  (now  SAlam,  three  miles  from  Jezreel,  on 
the  slopes  of  little  Hermon),  he  is  pressed  to  accept 
hospitality  by  a  lady  of  substance.     Whenever  he 

? asses  that  way  again,  he  turns  in  to  eat  bread, 
'he  lady  is  so  impressed  by  the  character  of  the 
man  of  God  that  slie  persuades  her  husband  to 
build  a  chamber  on  tlie  roof  of  the  lioiisc,  to  which 
the  propliet  may  have  free  access  at  all  times.  As 
a  recompense  for  her  kindness,  E.  grants  her  fondest 
wish  :  a  child  is  bom  to  her.     After  some  years— 
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the  narrative  goes  on  without  break — her  son  dies 
of  sunstroke.  The  lady  rides  to  Carmel,  and 
summons  E.,  who  comes  and  restores  the  boy  to 
life.  (5)  E.  is  next  found  residing  at  Gilgal,  with 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  during  a  famine  (4**~"). 
People  are  subsisting  on  any  roots  that  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  young  prophets  brings  home 
some  wild  gourds  (ny^?,  Vulg.  coiocunthidas  affri), 
and  shreds  them  into  the  caldron.  But  when  they 
begin  to  eat,  the  taste  reveals  the  presence  of 
poison,  and  they  cry  out,  '  O  man  of  God,  there  is 
death  in  the  pot.'  'Bring  meal,'  answers  the 
wonder-worker,  and  forthwith  the  dish  is  rendered 
harmless  and  wholesome.  (6)  Apparently  during 
the  same  famine,  while  E.  is  still  living  at  Gilgal, 
he  is  visiteil  by  a  farmer  from  Baal-shalishah  (4**-), 
who  brings  him  a  present  of  tirst-fruits— twenty 
loaves  of  new  barley  and  a  sack  full  of  fresh  ears  of 
com  (Lv  2"  23").  E.  bids  his  servant  set  them 
before  a  hundred  men.  The  servant  hesitates,  but 
the  small  supply  is  miraculously  rendered  sufficient 
for  the  whole  company.  (7)  The  next  narrative 
(2  K  5)  gives  an  account  of  the  healing  of  Naaman 
— the  only  miracle  of  E.  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
IsT  (Lk  4-"^).  Naaman,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Syria,  being  afflicted  with  the  most 
malignant  kind  of  leprosy  (the  white  variety,  v.^), 
hears  of  the  prophet  in  Samaria  through  a  Hebrew 
maid,  kidnapped  in  a  border  foray  and  taken  into 
his  household.  He  resolves  to  visit  the  great  healer. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  prophet's  door,  attended  by 
his  train  of  horses  and  chariots,  E.  sends  a  servant 
to  direct  him  to  go  and  bathe  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan.  Xaaman,  who  has  expected  a  deferential 
reception  and  a  striking  ceremonial,  is  enraged  by 
the  seeming  want  of  courtesy,  and  even  more  by 
the  nature  of  the  prescription.  But  his  servants 
calm  his  niffled  temper;  and  when  he  obeys  the 
prophet's  command,  his  flesh  comes  again  as  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child.  He  returns  to  thank  and 
reward  his  benefactor,  but  E.  refuses  to  touch  any 
of  the  presents  which  are  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance. N^aaman,  made  to  feel  by  E.'s  self -denial 
that  the  glory  is  due  to  E.'s  Goa,  resolves  to  be- 
come a  worshipper  of  J".  He  asks  permission  to 
take  earth  from  Israel,  that  he  may  erect  an  altar 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  his  idea  bemg  the  popular 
one,  that  J "  was  a  local  deity,  and  could  only  be 
worshipped  on  his  own  soU.  E.  does  not  seek  to 
correct  his  mistake.     He  even  gives  the  proselyte 

gsrmission  to  continue  to  pay  outward  homage  to 
immon,  the  god  worshipped  by  the  king  of  Syria 
(518.19)  Xaaman  having  departed  in  peace,  E.'s 
ser\-ant  Gehazi  follows  him,  and  by  dint  of  lying 
obtains  the  treasure  which  E.  refused.  But  E. 
divines  his  dishonesty,  and  dooms  him  and  his 
house  to  be  afllicted  with  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
for  ever  (5"^).  (8)  The  sons  of  the  prophets,  who 
are  increasing  in  numbers,  resolve  to  build  a  larger 
dwelling-place  by  the  Jordan,  ^V^liIe  they  are 
engaged  in  felling  trees,  the  head  of  a  borrow«i  axe 
flies  oti'  and  falls  into  the  water.  It  would  be  vain 
to  search  for  it  in  the  deep  and  turbid  river.  But 
a  cry  brings  the  man  of  God  to  the  spot.  He 
breaks  oft"  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
forthwith  the  iron  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is 
restored  to  its  possessor. 

B.  The  remaining  narratives  exhibit  E.  in  his 
relation  to  kings  and  rulers,  and  recount  some  of 
his  services  to  his  country  as  an  inspired  seer  and 
wise  counsellor.  (1)  E.  is  with  the  confederate 
armies  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  in  a  campaign 
against  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (2  K  3"*).  His 
presence  is  not  discovered  tUl  the  armies  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  water.  When  the  three  kings, 
in  their  extremity,  come  to  him  for  counsel,  he 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  yrith  the  king  of 
Israel,  bidding  him  go  to  the  prophets  of  his  father 


Ahab  and  his  mother  Jezebel.  But  out  of  respect 
for  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  he  consents  to  give 
his  advice.  When  a  minstrel  plays  before  him 
and  the  hand  of  J"  is  upon  him,  he  commands  that 
deep  trenches  be  dug,  and  prophesies  that  though 
they  shall  see  no  rain,  yet  the  valley  will  be  filled 
with  water.  His  orders  are  obeyed,  and  next 
morning,  owing  to  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain  high 
among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  the  torrents  swell, 
and  all  the  country  is  tilled  with  water.  (2)  The 
next  narrative  (2  fe  6*"^)  presents  the  prophet  in 
a  very  pleasing  light,  fearless  though  an  host 
encamps  against  him,  confident  though  war  rises 
against  him,  and  magnanimous  in  his  treatment  of 
Im  baffled  enemies.  Marauding  bands  of  Syrians 
have  made  numerous  incursions  into  the  north 
country,  but  all  their  movements  have  been 
mysteriously  checkmated.  Whenever  they  have 
laid  an  ambush  in  '  such  and  such  a  place,'  £.  has 
warned  the  king  of  Israel  to  avoid  the  spot,  thereby 
saving  the  king's  life  'not  once  nor  twice.'  Ben- 
hadad,  finding  all  his  designs  frustrated,  begins  to 
suspect  treachery  in  his  camp.  When  he  hears 
the  true  explanation,  he  sends  a  strong  force  of 
horses  and  chariots  to  Dothan  to  capture  ElLsha. 
After  comforting  his  alarmed  servant  with  a  vision 
of  the  spiritual  hosts  that  always  surround  the 
dwellings  of  the  just,  the  prophet  goes  down  to 
meet  the  Syrians,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
they  are  struck  with  blindness  (d'tijp,  a  word  found 
only  here  and  in  Gn  19^^,  probably  meaning 
illusion,  d/3Xe^ia).  Then  telling  them,  evidently 
not  without  a  relish  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
situation,  that  they  have  lost  their  way  and  come 
to  the  wrong  city,  he  ofiiers  to  conduct  them  to  the 
person  whom  they  are  seeking.  He  leads  them 
into  the  heart  of  Samaria.  When  their  eyes  are 
opened  in  answer  to  E.'s  prayer,  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  king 
would  have  destroyed  them,  but  E.  enjoins  him 
to  set  food  before  them,  and  send  them  back  to 
their  master.  An  enemy  at  once  so  powerful  and 
so  merciful  makes  such  an  impres-sion  upon  the 
Syrians  that  their  marauding  expeditions  entirely 
cease.  (3)  The  next  incident  (6^^-),  though  intro- 
duced without  remark  immediately  after  the  last, 
evidently  occurred  at  a  different  time.  The  king 
of  Syria  gathers  a  great  army  to  besiege  Samaria. 
E.  encourages  the  men  of  Israel  to  defend  their 
city  to  the  last.  When  the  besieged  are  reducetl 
to  famine,  he  still  counsels  no  surrender,  and 
heartens  the  people  with  the  prophecy  of  coming 
deliverance.  The  king  of  Israel  —  who  is  not 
named — wishes  to  capitulate.  He  vents  his  help- 
less rage  upon  E.,  and  vows  to  take  his  life, 
because  the  prophet  will  not  swerve  from  his 
purpose  even  when  the  people  of  the  city  are  eat- 
mg  the  flesh  of  their  own  children.  While  E.  is  in 
his  house  giving  counsel  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  he 
divines  that  a  messenger  of  the  king  is  on  his  way 
to  take  his  life,  and  that  the  king  is  following 
close  behind.  When  the  king  enters,  the  prophet 
declares  that  on  the  morrow  there  will  be  abund- 
ance of  food  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
king's  officers  sneers  at  the  sanguine  prediction : 
'  Yes,  no  doubt,  J"  will  open  windows  in  heaven  ! 
And  yet  can  this  thing  be  ? '  E.  retorts  that  the 
oflicer  wiU  see  the  abundance,  but  shall  not  eat  of 
it.  During  the  night  there  is  a  panic  in  the  Syrian 
host,  the  camp  is  deserted,  and  every  part  of  the 
prophecy  fultLQed.  (4)  We  next  find  E.  at  Damascus. 
Ha\'Lng  heard  of  the  mortal  sickness  of  Benhadad, 
he  realizes  that  the  time  has  come  to  execute  the 
commissiou  which  Elijah  teceived  at  Sinai,  by 
anointing  Hazael  to  be  king  of  Syria.  No  sooner 
does  E.,  whose  fame  as  a  prophet  has  now  spread 
far  beyond  Israel,  enter  the  city  of  Damascus,  than 
the  tidings  are  carried  to  the  palace.     King  Ben- 
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hadad  immediately  sends  Hazael,  his  commander- 
in-chief,  laden  witn  presents,  to  inquire  of  the  seer 
if  he  may  recover  of  nis  sickness.  E.'s  reply  is  un- 
certain :  according  to  one  reading,  he  bids  Hazael 
return  and  tell  the  king  that  he  sliall  surely 
recover ;  according  to  another  TesAina  (the  kethibn, 
and  therefore  probably  authentic),  Hazael  is  to 
reply  that  Benhadad  shall  surely  die.  At  any 
rate,  E.  leaves  Hazael  in  no  doubt  that  the  king  is 
not  to  recover,  and  that  his  successor  is  none  other 
than  Hazael  liimself.  But  it  is  a  hard  task  which 
J"  has  laid  upon  E. — to  anoint  the  man  whom  he 
knows  as  the  destined  scourge  of  Israel,  E. ,  as  he 
looks  steatlfastly  in  the  fierce  captain's  face  and 
foresees  the  coming  evil,  bursts  into  tears.  When 
Hazael  inquires  what  this  weeping  means,  E,  shows 
liim  his  future.  The  Syrian,  who  has  no  ear  for  the 
tale  of  Israel's  sutlerings,  and  thinks  only  of  the 
promise  of  personal  distinction,  replies  ironically 
that  the  task  is  too  great  for  a  dog  like  him.  But 
E.  assures  him  in  plain  words  that  J"  has  chosen 
him  to  be  king  of  Syria,  (5)  The  chief  business  of 
E.'s  life  is  to  avenge  the  crimes  and  apostasy  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  The  mission  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  over  Israel,  which  Elijah  did  not  live  to  fulfil, 
must  be  carried  out  by  his  successor.  During  a 
war  between  Israel  and  Syria  for  the  possession  of 
Ramoth-gilead,  AhaVs  son  Jehoram  is  wounded, 
and  goes  home  to  Samaria  to  be  cured.  His 
ally  the  king  of  Judah  leaves  the  array,  and  goes 
to  visit  him  (8'^'-)-  During  their  absence  E,  calls 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  sends  him  to 
Ramoth-gilead,  with  instructions  to  seek  out  Jehu, 
and  secretly  anoint  him  king.  As  soon  as  Jehu 
divulges  the  secret  to  his  brother  officers,  they 
proclaim  him  king,  and  the  whole  army  at  once 
espouses  his  cause.  The  nation  has  long  been 
ready  for  a  change,  and  the  house  of  Orari  falls 
without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  self-defence 
{d^^-).  (6)  E,  lives  to  extreme  old  age,  and  his  last 
tlioughts  are  given  to  his  country.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  labours,  Israel  has 
become  feeble  and  dependent.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  pusillanimous  sons  of  Jehu,  the  Syrians  have 
done  to  Israel  according  to  their  will,  and  the 
nation  has  more  than  once  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  extinction.  But  Jehu's  grandson  Joash  is 
a  youth  of  great  promise,  and  E.  sees  in  him  one 
capable  of  making  Israel  once  more  independent 
and  prosperous.  The  young  king  comes  down  to 
visit  the  aged  prophet  as  he  lies  on  his  peaceful 
death-bed  (13^*°-),  The  king  is  moved  to  tears. 
No  words  could  be  more  appropriate  than  those  in 
which  he  addresses  the  prophet :  '  My  father,  my 
father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof,'  E,  has  still  the  spirit  of  the  master  to 
whom  he  first  applied  these  words  (2  K  2'^),  To 
impress  on  the  young  king's  mind  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  he  uses  a  fine  piece  of  symbolism.  The 
window  is  opened  eastward,  toward  the  country 
of  the  enemy,  the  king's  bow  is  pointed  in  that 
direction,  the  prophet's  consecrating  hand  is  laid 
on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  'the  arrow  of  J"'s 
deliverance,  of  deliverance  from  Syria,'  is  dis- 
charged. The  king  is  then  commanded  to  take  up 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  and  smite  the  ground.  He  smites 
only  three  times,  and  halts.  This  does  not  please 
the  zealous  old  prophet :  before  closing  his  eyes  he 
would  fain  have  foreseen  that  the  enemies  of 
the  people  of  J"  would  be  defeated  five  or  six 
times ;  as  it  is,  the  king  has  only  energy  enough  to 
smite  them  thrice. 

There  is  one  other  tradition  regarding  E,,  and 
that  the  most  marvellous  of  all.  His  wonder- 
working power  does  not  terminate  with  his  life.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  after  his  decease  a  burial  is 
taking  place  in  the  cemetery  wliich  contains  his 
sepulchre,  when  it  chances  that  a  band  of  maraud- 


ing Moabites  comes  in  sight.  The  mourners,  in 
their  eagerness  either  to  attack  or  to  escape  from 
the  invaders,  hastily  place  the  corpse  in  the  tomb 
of  Elisha.  No  sooner  does  the  body  touch  the 
bones  of  the  prophet  than  the  dead  man  revives 
and  stands  upon  his  feet  (13-*') 

The  foundation  of  E.'s  character  is  laid  in  the 
strong  all'ections  of  his  home-life  (I  K  19-'").  He 
learns  to  call  the  great  ascetic  prophet  his  '  father,' 
but  he  never  ceases  to  be  attached  to  his  fellow- 
men.  While  his  career  is  less  impressive  than  that 
of  Elijah,  his  achievement  is  to  make  a  common  life 
illustrious.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  narra- 
tives show  him  in  an  equally  favourable  light, 
but  on  the  whole  he  is  represented  as  humane, 
large-minded,  tender-hearted,  a  prophet  called  to 
comfort.  Ileal,  and  reconcile.  Interesting  side- 
lights are  thrown  on  his  cliaracter.  His  quick  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things  is  evidenced  by  his 
choice  of  beasts  for  a  burnt-ottering  and  fuel  for 
his  sacrifice  (1  K  19^^),  his  sense  of  humour  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Syrian  emissaries  (2  K  6'*),  and 
liis  tenderness  of  heart  by  his  tears  over  Israel's 
coming  misfortunes  (2  K  8^^).  He  is  constantly  (29 
times  in  all)  called  the  man  of  God,  and  he  j)roves 
his  love  of  God  by  loving  men.  His  religion  is  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  atiliction 
(2  K  4^),  And  amid  all  the  seductions  of  court 
favour  he  retains  the  true  proplietic  simplicity  of 
character  and  contempt  for  worldly  wealth  (5**), 
Like  his  great  master  P^lijah,  he  is  eulogized  by 
the  son  of  Sirach  (Sir  48i-'i*). 

Some  of  E,'8  miracles — the  dividing  of  the 
Jordan,  the  increase  of  the  widow's  oil,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Shunammite's  son — are  almost  identical 
with  the  recorded  miracles  of  Elijali,  The  heal- 
ing of  the  leper  and  the  multiplying  of  the  bailey 
loaves  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
But  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  to  find 
parallels  to  the  miracles  of  the  iron  axe-head  made 
to  swim,  the  noxious  well  healed  with  salt,  the 
poisoned  pot  rendered  harmless  with  meal,  and  the 
dead  man  quickened  by  the  touch  of  the  prophet's 
bones,  we  must  go  outside  the  Scriptures.  Stanley 
says  that  '  E.'s  works  stand  alone  in  their  likeness 
to  the  acts  of  the  mediaeval  saints.  There  alone  in 
the  sacred  history  the  gulf  between  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  miracles  almost  disappears.'  And 
Farrar  compares  the  stories  of  E.  to  '  other  Jewish 
haggadoth,  written  for  edification  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  but  no  more  intended  for  perfectly 
literal  acceptance  in  all  their  details  than  tlie  liie 
of  St,  Anthony  or  St,  Francis,' 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  tlie  Greek  Church,  his 
festival  being  on  the  14th  of  June. 

Literature.— Driver,  LOT  185 f. ;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  286 fl. ; 
W.  K.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Isr.  85fiP.,  116,  208 f. ;  Cornill,  Isr. 
Proph.  14f.,  33ff. :  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Ueb.  ii.  214f.,  268,  278, 
280  flf.,  290,  202  f.;  Farrar,  Bks.  of  Kings,  II.  eit.  ;  Kuenen,  liel. 
of  Isr.  i.  300  ff, ;  Graetz,  HUt.  of  Jews  (tr.  bv  B.  Lowy),  i.  213 ; 
Renan,  Hist,  of  People  of  Isr.  (Eng.  tr.),  ii.  229  ff. ;  Mont«flore, 
Hibbert  Led.  p.  94  f.;  Maurice,  Prophets  ai\d  Kings,  142; 
Liddon,  Sermons  on  OT  Subjects,  195-334. 

J.  Strachax. 
ELISHAH  (n^:"???,  'EXiad,  'EXeiaal,  Eli^a).— The 
eldest  son  of  Javaii  according  to  Gn  10*.  In  Ezk 
2V  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  procured  their 
purple  dye  from  the  'isles'  or  'coastlands'  of  E,, 
wliich  shows  that  we  must  look  for  tlie  locality  in 
the  Greek  seas,  Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vi.  1)  identified 
E,  with  the  .(Eolians ;  phonetically,  however,  this 
is  impossible ;  moreover,  Greek  ethnology  made 
.^olus  the  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  Ion,  the 
Heb,  Javan.  Many  modern  writers  have  seen  Elis 
in  E,;  but  tlie  name  of  Elis  properly  began  with 
digamma,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lat, 
vnllii.  Dillmann  proi)o.sed  to  identify  E.  with 
Soutliem  Italy,  and  Movers  with  Carthage  ;  both 
identifications,  however,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
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statement  that  it  was  the  source  of  the  purple  dye, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  name  on  either  the 
Italian  or  the  African  coast  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Elishah. 

The  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  hare  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  question.  Several  of  them  are  letters 
to  the  Pharaoh  from  'the  king  of  Alasia,'  a 
country  whicli  a  hieratic  docket  attached  to  one 
of  them  identities  with  the  Egyptian  Alsa.  Alsa, 
sometimes  read  Arosa,  was  overrun  bj'Thothmesni., 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  Syrian  conquests 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  Kamak'(Nos.  213  and 
236).  Maspero  (Recueil  de  Travaux,  x.  p.  210) 
makes  Alsa  or  Alasia  the  northern  part  of  Coele- 
Syria.  An  unpublished  hieratic  papyrus,  however, 
now  in  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  de- 
scribes an  embassy  sent  by  sea  to  the  kin^  of 
Gebal  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Hir-Hor, 
states  that  the  Egyptian  envoys  were  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Alsa,  where  they  were  afterwards 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen  of  the  country. 
Alsa  or  Alasia  therefore  must  have  adjoined  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Winckler  and  W.  Max  MiiUer 
accordingly  propose  to  see  in   it    the    island  of 

Sprus.  Conder  had  already  suggested  that 
asia  and  E.  are  one  and  the  same.  The  two 
chief  objections  to  the  identification  ^vith  Cyprus 
are  that  the  ordinary  Egyptian  name  of  that 
island  was  Asi,  and  that  Thothmes  in.  includes  the 
country  among  his  Syrian  conquests. 

It  is  tempting  to  identify  E.,  on  the  phonetic 
side,  with  the  Greek  Hellas.  We  might  assume 
that  the  Egyptian  form  of  the  name,  Alsa,  was 
taken  from  the  cuneiform  Alasia,  in  which  the 
initial  aspirate  of  the  Greek  would  not  be  expressed. 
But  the  Homeric  poems  seem  to  show  that  the 
name  of  Hellas  cotdd  not  have  migrated  from 
its  original  home  in  northern  Greece  to  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  age  of 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets.  Moreover,  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  Sargon,  Cyprus  was  still 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  as  '  the  country 
of  the  lonians,'  not  of  the  Hellenes,  while  a  Yivana 
or  '  Ionian '  is  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  letters.  The  termination  of  Alasia  im- 
plies a  Greek  adjective  in  -o-ios,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Crete,  rather  than  Cyprus,  is  intended  by  the 
name. 
LiTERATTRK.— Saj-ce,  HCM 130 ;  Conder,  BibU  and  the  Eagt. 

A.  H  Sayce. 
ELISHAMA  (l7y^'V>?  'God  has  heard').— 1.  A 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  at  the  census  in  the 
wilderness,  son  of  Ammihud,  and  grandfather  of 
Joshua  (Nu  1"  2^,  1  Ch  7^).  2.  One  of  David's 
sons,  bom  in  Jerasalem  (2  S  5",  1  Ch  3»  14').  3. 
In  1  Ch  3«  by  mistake  for  Elishna  (which  see)  of  2  S 
5'*,  1  Ch  14'.  4.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jekamiah  (I  Ch  2").  5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah, 
and  grandfather  of  Ishmael,  '  of  the  seed  royal,' 
who  killed  Gedaliah  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (2  K 
25^,  .Jer  41^).  Jerome,  following  Jewish  tradition, 
identifies  him  with  No.  4.     See  Sayce  HCM2^i. 

6.  A  scribe  or  secretary  to  Jehoiakim  (Jer  36^  *°-  *^). 

7.  A  priest  sent  bv  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  law 
in  the  cities  of  JuSah  (2  Ch  17*).       R.  M.  BoYD. 

ELISHAPHAT  (asv'i'?  '  God  hath  judged ').— One 
of  the  captains  who  helped  Jehoiada  to  instal  king 
Joash  (2  Ch  23^). 

ELISHEBA  (vy?'h*   'God  is  an  oath'),   LXX, 

•E\e£(rd3e^  B,  'EXiffd^ir  A^  (cf.  Lk  1"),  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  wife  of  Aaron.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  Ex  6^  (P),  W.  C.  Allex. 

ELISHUA  (rff'=-?«,  2  S  5»,  1  Ch  14«).— A  son  of 
David  bom  at  Jerusalem.     The  variant  in  1  Ch  3^, 


pc^r'V*;  is  due  to  the  similar  name  occurring  in  the 
next  line.  J.  F.  Stexxikg. 

ELIUD  ('E\«oj;3).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  V). 
See  Genealogy. 

ELIZAPHAM  (i?r^i?  'God  has  protected';  cf. 
Phcen.  '7yz:zi,  'E\(iaa<f>ay). — 1.  Prince  of  the  Kohath- 
ites,  son  of  Uzziel,  Nu  3**,  1  Ch  15^  ('E\«<ra0dT), 
2  Ch  29»*  =  Elzaphan  i  j?»Vx,  'E\eura<pd*),  Ex  6^,  Lv 
10*  P.  2.  Zebiiluns  representative  for  dividing  the 
land  (Nu  34^  P).  G.  H.  Battersby. 

ELIZUR  (Ts-^K  'God  is  a  Rock,'  cf.  Zcriel, 
'EXeitrovp). — Prince  of  Reuben  at  the  first  census  (Nu 
1'  2»»  T**- »  101*  P).  A  similar  name  occurs  in  the 
Zinjerli  inscriptions  (8th  cent.  B.C.),  Bir-tsftr,  'the 
god  Bir  is  a  rock'  (Hommel,  Anc.  Heh.  Trad., 
320),  or  Bar-tsftr,  '  son  of  a  rock '  (D.  H.  Miiller). 

G.  H.  Batter-SBY. 

ELKAHAH  (rrjs^^K  'God  has  possessed ').—!.  The 
second  son  of  Korah,  brother  to  Assir  and  Abi- 
asaph,  one  of  the  clans  of  the  Korahites  (Ex  6**). 
We  are  told  that  '  the  children  of  Korah  died  not ' 
in  the  overthrow  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abrram 
(Nu  26").  2.  The  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  EUhu, 
the  son  of  Tohu,  the  son  of  Zuph,  an  Ephraimite 
of  Ramathaim-zophim,  *  of  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  the  husband  of  Hannah,  his  favourite 
wife,  and  Peninnah.  Hannah  felt  her  childlessness 
very  much,  especially  as  Peninnah  mocked  her 
for  it ;  but  E.  endeavoured  to  comfort  her.  At 
length,  after  several  yearly  visits  to  the  temple  at 
Shuoh,  Hannah  was  promised  a  son.  This  son  was 
called  Samuel,  and  Hannah  and  her  husband  offered 
him  to  the  Lord  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  and 
left  him  with  Eli  on  their  return  to  Ramah  (1  S  1^- 
2^).  3.  The  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah  (1  Ch 
6^),  apparently  identical  with  (1),  and  an  ancestor 
of  (2).  4.  The  father  of  Zuph  or  Zophai  (1  Ch 
6*-*).  5.  An  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of 
Asa^  'that  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites'  (1  Ch  9^^).  6.  One  of  David's  mighty  men, 
a  Korahite  (1  Ch  12*).  7.  One  of  the  two  door- 
keepers for  the  ark  (1  Ch  15*),  perhaps  identical 
with  (6).  8.  '  That  was  next  to  the  king,'  slain  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  with  'Maaseiah  the  kings  son, 
and  Aimkam  the  ruler  of  the  house,'  by  Zichri,  '  a 
mighty  man  of  Ephraim '  (2  Ch  28'). 

H.  A.  Redpath. 

ELKIAH  ('E\/cetd).  —  An  ancestor  of  Judith, 
Jth  81. 

ELKOSHITE  (vp^Kn,LXX'EXiC6ffa«)s).— A  gentUic 
adjective  employed  to  describe  the  prophet  Nahum 
(1'),  implying  that  a  place  named  Elkosh  was  his 
birthplace.  Three  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  latter.  (1)  Jerome  (in  his  Comin.) 
locates  Elkosh  at  a  village  in  Galilee  named  Elcesi 
(cf.  also  Capernaum = cry  155  (?),  '\-illage  of 
Nahum ').  (2)  In  a  work  ascribed  to  Epiphanius, 
On  the  Pr<mhets,  haw  they  died  and  where  they 
icere  buried,  we  are  told  that  'Nahum  was  of 
Elkosh,  beyond  Bet  GabrS,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.' 
This  Bet  GabrS  is  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Eleu- 
theropolis,  N.E.  of  Lachish.  (3)  Mediaeval  tradition 
connected  Nahum  with  Elkush  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris,  2  days'  journey  N.  of  Mosul  (Nineveh).  We 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  prophet's  birthplace 
nncertain,  although  weighty  considerations  plead 

*For  this  name  see  art.  Ramaihadi-zophim.  In  lCh63>-s 
and  Si-K  Samuel  is  represented  as  a  Levite,  and  the  three  tumn—, 
Elihu,  Tohu,  Zuph,  vppeai  as  Eliab,  Nahath,  Zophai  (8^^; 
EUel,  Toah,  Zuph  {KethHtk  Ziph)  (6i&«).  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  first  of  these  places  there  is  no  connecting  link  between 
the  Elkanah  mentioned  and  Samuel.  The  usual  explanation 
pven  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  that  the  Levitcs  in  any 
particular  city  were  counted  as  part  of  the  tribe  amongst  whom 
they  were  dwelling  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  verj-  satisfactory. 
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in  favour  of  the  second  of  the  above  identifica- 
tions. 

Literature.— A.  B.  Davidson,  Xahum,  Introd.  g  1 ;  Nestle, 
ZeiUch.  d.  detiUeh.  Pal.  Vereiim,  i.  222  ff.  (transl.  ia  PEFSt 
(1879),  p.  130  ff.)  ;  O.  A.  Smith,  IlUt.  Geo(j.  231  n. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
ELLASAR  (np^'V.  'EXXao-dp,  Po7?^k«).  —  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,  was  one  of  the  vassal  Babylonian 
kings  wlio  took  part  along  with  their  suzerain, 
Chedor-laonier  of  Elani,  in  his  campaign  against 
Canaan  (Gn  W).  In  the  early  days  of  Assyri- 
ology  (see  F.  Lenormant,  La  Langue  pnmitive  cle 
la  Chnldie  (1875),  pp.  377-379)  he  was  already 
identified  by  tlie  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  with  Eri-Aku,  king  of  Larsa,  who 
was  called  Rim -Sin  (or  Kim-Agu)  by  his  Semitic 
subjects.  Tlie  identification  has  now  been  verified 
by  further  discoveries,  which  have  shown  that 
Elri-Aku  was  a  contemporary  of  Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer)  of  Elam,  Tudghula  or  Tid'ju,  and 
Khammurabi  or  Ammi-rabi,  whom  recent  research 
has  proved  to  be  tlie  Am-raphel  of  Genesis.  Larsa 
is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Senkereh,  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
and  about  midwa:y  between  the  sites  of  Erech 
(Warka)  and  Ur  (Mukayyar).  One  of  its  early 
names  was  Ararma,  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  Avorship  of  the  Sun-god  (see  Sayce, 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  pp.  166,  167). 
The  temple,  called  Bil-Uri  by  the  Semites,  was  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  Jiad  been  restored  by  Ur- 
Bau  (?),  B.C.  2700,  by  Khammurabi,  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  by  Nabonidus.  Among  the  ruins  of 
its  library  and  tombs  Loftus  found  fragments  of  a 
mathematical  work  (Chaldcca  and  Susiana,  pp. 
255,  256).  The  biblical  form  of  the  name  probably 
represents  Al  Larsa,  '  the  city  of  Larsa '  (but  see 
Ball's  note  on  Gn  14^  in  Haupt's  OT). 

LrrERATiiRE.  —  Sayce,  HCM  165  ff.  ;  Loftus,  Chaldcea  and 
Susiana,  240  ff.  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  223  f.  ;  Tiele, 
Gesch.  1.  86 ;  Schrader,  COT  on  Gn  14.  See  also  Hommel's  art. 
Babylo.nia,  p.  226*>  in  present  vol.,  and  his  Ancient  Hebrew 
Tradition,  list  A.  H.  SaYCE. 

ELM. — A  mistranslation  of  AV  for  terebinth 
(Hos  4i'*). 

ELMADAM  ('EX^aSa'/x,  AVElmodam.perh.  =nTO'rN 
Gn  10^6).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^).  See 
Genealogy. 

ELNAAM  (cyj^N  «God  is  pleasantness').— The 
father  of  two  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11^). 

ELNATHAN  im^a  '  God  has  given ' ;  cf.  imv),  2  K 
248,  jer  2&''  36'---^»,  Ezr  8i«.— 1.  The  father  of 
Nehushta,  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin.  2.  The  son 
of  Achbor.  A  penson  of  influence  in  Jehoiakim's 
court.  He  was  the  chief  of  those  sent  to  Egypt  to 
fetch  Uriah,  wlio  had  offended  Jehoiakim  by  his 
prophecy,  and  one  of  those  who  had  entreated 
Jehoiakim  not  to  burn  the  roll.  It  is  possible  that 
(1)  and  (2)  are  the  same  penson,  but  by  no  means 
certain  when  we  consider  the  commonness  of  the 
name.  3.  The  name  occurs  no  fewer  than  three 
times  in  the  list  of  those  sent  for  by  Ezra  when  he 
encamped  nejir  Ahava  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
to  Jerus.,  twice  among  the  chief  men,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  teachers.  But  it  is  e.xtreraely  probable 
that  the  second  occurrence  of  the  name  is  a  corrupt 
reading,  arising  out  of  the  following  name  Nathan. 

b\  H.  Woods. 

ELOHIM.— See  God.  ELOHIST.— See  Hexa- 
TEucn. 

ELOI — See  Eli. 

ELON  (]%  '  a  terebinth ').—!.  Of  the  tribe  of 


Zebulun,  one  of  the  minor  judges  (Jg  12"- ").  All 
that  is  told  of  him  is  simply  tliat  he  judged  Israel 
for  ten  years,  that  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Elon 
(p'?'K)  in  Zebulun.  Tlie  MT  points  ji*?;*!!  Aijalon ; 
but  the  distinction  thus  made  between  the  name 
of  the  judge  and  his  burying-place  is  quite  arbitrary. 
Baer,  Libri  Jos.  et  Jud.  p.  98,  reads  jSk  Elon,  in 
both  verses.  2.  A  son  of  Zebulun  (Gn  46'''*,  Nu  26-'*, 
where  gentilic  name  Elonites  occui-s).  3.  A  Hittite, 
the  father-in-law  of  E.sau  (Gn  26**  36-). 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
ELON  (i'i'?'><),  Jos  19«.— A  town  of  Dan,  perhaps 
the  same  as  Elon-beth-hanan  (I  K  4*),  which  was 
in  Solomon's  province  corresponding  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Dan.  The  site  of  Ananiah  seems  too  far 
E.,  being  in  Benjamin.  In  some  MSS  Elon  and 
Beth-hanan  are  made  distinct  places,  in  which  case 
the  latter  may  be  Ananiah,  and  the  former  is 
unknown  unless  Aijalon  was  the  original  reading. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.— See  Elon.     ELOTH.— 

See  Elath. 

ELPAAL  ('?y5^^  'God  of  doing' (?)).— The  head  of 
a  Benjamite  family  (1  Ch  8"i^-i'*).  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

ELPARAN  (Gn  14«).— See  Paran. 

ELPELET  (B^9^N,  AV  Elpalet).— One  of  David's 

SOns  =  ELIPHELET  No.  L 

EL-SHADDAL— See  God. 

ELTEKEH  (Jos  19«  npp^x,  2123  ^pri^^).- A  town 
of  the  territory  of  Dan,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Ekron  and  Gibbethon.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  Altaku  (Al-ta-ku-u),  a  town  mentioned  in 
the  Prism  Inscrijition  of  Sennacherib  as  tlie  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  and  their  Egyp. 
allies  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Hezekiali. 
G.  A.  Smith  {Hist.  Geog.  p.  236)  urges  that  Altaku 
(Eltekeh)  cannot  have  been  situated  up  the  valley 
of  Aijalon,  where  it  is  marked  on  the  FEF  map, 
for  such  a  site  is  unsuitable  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  main  Assyr.  and  Egyp.  armies.  The  PEF 
identification  may,  however,  be  correct,  and  the 
fight  may  have  been  between  detachments.  Yet 
a  site  near  Ekron  suits  Sennacherib's  narrative, 
for  after  taking  Altaku  he  tells  us  next  that  he 
took  Ekron  (Am-kar-ru-na).  In  any  case  it  is 
improbable  that  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  was 
the  result  of  the  encounter.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

ELTEKON  (IPP^^t),  Jos  15''».— A  town  of  Judah, 
noticed  with  Maarath  and  Beth-anoth.  It  was  in 
the  mountains.  The  site  is  unknown.  Possibly 
Tekoa. 

ELTOLAD  (iVin^x),  Jos  IS*". — A  town  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon  (19^) ;  probably 
Tolad  (1  Ch  4-").     The  site  is  unknown. 

ELUL  {\>6«,  'EXoi/X,  Elul,  Neh  6'«,  1  Mac  W^).— 
See  Time. 

ELUZAI  (W^K  'God  is  my  strength').— One  of 
the  mighty  men  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch 
125). 

ELYMAEANS.— See  Elamites. 

ELYMAIS  (EXi^/iajs).— This  name,  which  repre- 
sents the  OT  Elam,  was  given  to  a  district  of 
Persia,  lying,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744), 
along  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt.  Zagros,  S  of  Media 
and  N  of  Susiana.  In  1  Mac  6',  according  to  the 
common  reading,  which  ia  adopted  by  the  AV, 


Elymais  is  named  as  a  rich  city  in  Persia,  No 
such  citj',  however,  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  except 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  Xll.  ix.  1),  who  is  simply  follow- 
ing 1  Mac.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
we  should  correct  the  text  with  A  (ew  'EMfUi), 
K  {iw  Ai//tais),  and  most  cursives,  and  read  '  in  Ely- 
mais  in  Persia  there  was  a  city' ;  so  Fritzsche  and 
RV.  In  the  year  B.C.  164  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  this  proN-ince,  but 
the  name  of  the  place  is  unknown.  Polybius 
(xxxi.  11),  like  1  Mac,  merely  speaks  of  the  temple 
as  being  in  Elymais ;  while  Persepolis,  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  later  account  in  2  Mac  9^,  was 
not  situated  in  this  district.  Comp.  Rawlinson 
{SpeaA-a-'s  Comment.),  and  Strack  and  Zockler  on 
1  Mac  61.  H.  A.  White. 

ELYMAS See  Barjesus. 

ELYON.— See  El  Elvox,  God. 

ELZABAD  (i?T^i« « God  hath  given ').—!.  A  Gadite 
chief  who  joined  David  (1  Ch  12^*).    2.  A  Korahite 

doorkeeper  (1  Ch  26"). 

EMADABUN  ('HMa3o/3o«}F,  AV  Madiabon,  after 
the  Aldine  text  MaSta^Sow),  1  Es  5»  (««  LXX).— E., 
of  the  sons  of  Jesus  ( AV  '  the  sons  of  Madiabun'), 
is  mentioned  among  the  Levites  who  super- 
intended the  restoration  of  the  temple.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  parallel  Ezr  3*,  and 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Vulg.  :  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
repetition  of  the  name  which  follows,  l^lKuxSo&v. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

EMATHEIS  (B  'Eftaeeii,  A  'Efiadeii,  AV  Ama- 
theis),  1  Es  9^.— Called  Athlai,  Ezr  10». 

EMBALMING.— See  Medicine. 

EMBROIDERY  was  the  ornamentation  of  cloth, 
usually  linen,  by  means  of  variegated  colour  and 
artistic  design. 

(1)  r^v?  tashbez  (the  verb  in  Pi.  and  Pu.  occurs  Ex 
28*- »  [all],  the  noun  ns?^?  8  times  in  Ex  28.  39, 
and  in  Ps  45^^)  is  used  (only)  of  the  high  priest's 
coat  (luh?).  AV  has  '  broidered,'  RV  '  chequer- 
work,'  Ex  28*.  This  was  simply  a  surface  device  of 
lustre  upon  one  colour  giving  an  effect  of  broken 
light,  like  the  sparkle  of  jet-bead  ornament.  Work 
of  this  kind  is  stUl  done  by  hand  by  the  Jewish 
women  of  Damascus,  and  by  the  people  around 
Iconiiim.  The  coat  is  cut  in  two  kinds  of  material, 
the  outer  one  often  of  silk  or  of  shining  linen,  the 
inner  of  white  or  coloured  cotton.  Then  threads 
of  cotton-twist  are  inserted  between  the  two,  and 
are  carefully  and  patiently  stitched  in  according 
to  pattern.  This  has  been  copied  in  modem  manu- 
facture in  such  articles  as  the  white  honeycomb 
bedcover,  except  that  the  hand-wrought  article  is 
the  same  on  both  sides.  This  ornamental  effect  of  ! 
light  upon  a  uniform  surface  seems  to  be  the  origin 
of  damask  in  all  its  beautiful  varieties.  The  '  coat ' 
of  the  high  priest  would  be  of  this  description, 
either  sewn  oy  hand  or  woven  in  squares  and 
lines,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  chequer  and  lustre. 

(2)  rtcp-i  rikmah,  needle -work,  broidered-work, 
Jg  530,  Ezk  16i»-  ^-  ^  26i«  'Zr-  '"■  ^  (cf.  Ex  26»  35», 
Ps  45").  The  same  word  is  used  in  1  Ch  29^  of  stones, 
and  in  Ezk  17^  of  feathers.  In  both  instances  AV 
and  RV  tr.  'of  divers  colours.'  cpi  rwiis  'work  of 
the  variegator'  (^P^uses  this  term  consistently) 
occurs  6  times  in  Ex,  and  cph  '  the  variegator'  l)y 
itself  twice  (cf.  Ps  139^^  'f^BI  '  I  was  curiously 
wrought,'  AV,  RV). 

(3)  z?n  ."^il?  'work  of  the  designer'  (of  artistic 
designs  in  weaving ;  QPB  '  pattern  weaver '),  Ex 
261-  31  2S«-  ^5  368-  35  393-  »,  cf .  2?n  Ex  38'^  and  (some- 


what more  generally)  n^rv;  arn  Ex  31*  ('to  devise 
designs')  35*'- »,  2  Ch  2»  cf.  Ex  35«  ('designed 
work '). 

Where  the  process  was  that  of  needlework,  the 
cloth  was  stretched  and  held  in  a  frame,  and  the 
sewn  work  in  coloured  thread  was  added;  or  it 
might  be  introduced  during  the  weaving. 

Anything  in  nature  or  art  that  was  variegated 
by  spots,  lines,  squares,  etc.,  was  rikm6h,  some- 
thing embroidered.  Where  a  princijial  part  of  the 
charm  was  due  to  originality  of  decorative  design, 
or  successful  drawing  of  resemblances,  the  in- 
tellectual distinction  would  give  it  the  name 
cunning -tcork  ('work  of  the  designer'). 

Oriental  broidered  cloth,  whether  hand-wrought 
or  woven,  is  usually  the  same  on  both  sides. 
In  Damascus,  prayer-cloths  are  made  in  stripes 
of  crimson,  sky-blue,  white,  purple,  etc.,  with 
gold  thread  interAvoven,  after  tne  manner  of  the 
tabernacle  fabrics. 

LiTKRATTBK. — Wilkuison,  Anc.  Egyp.  u.  81 ;  Moore  on  Jg  5*>; 
Hartmann,  Hebriierin,  L  401 S.,  iii.  138  ff.;  Sduroeder,  Devestitu 
mulierum,  221  f.;  Bnan,  De  vestUu  micerdotvni,  3010. ;  Knob.- 
DiUm.  on  Ex  261-  a  28U.  G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

EMEK-KEZIZ  (np  p-j),  Jos  18«,  AV  '  VaUey  of 
Keziz,'  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin. 
— A  place  apparently  in  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Jericho.  The  site  is  unkno\t-n.  See  Dillmann, 
ad  loe.  C.  R.  CoXDER. 

EMERALD.— See  Stones  (Precious). 

EMERODS  (that  is,  haemorrhoids).- The  word 
used  in  AV  to  denote  the  disease  brought  upon  the 
Philistines  when  they  had  captured  the  ark  ( 1  S  5). 
Two  Heb.  words  are  used  for  this  disease.  One  of 
these  is  'ophel  (>?;•).  It  is  supposed  to  mean  some- 
thing swollen.  It  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Jerus.  (2  Ch  27'  33",  Neh  3*^  "  11»). 
The  verb  of  the  stem  is  used  twice,  in  the  sense  of 
being  puffed  up,  presumptuous  (Hab  2*,  Nu  \\**). 
This  exhausts  the  use  of  the  stem,  except  in  the  six 

S laces  where  'ophel,  in  the  plural,  is  used  for  the 
isease  in  question  (Dt  28",  1  S  o^^-^  6*-').  So 
far,  the  disease  seems  to  be  something  tumid,  a 
swelling  of  some  sort. 

The  other  word,  tehortm  (o'Trns),  is  the  only  word 
of  its  stem  in  the  language.  It  is  used  in  the  six 
places  last  mentioned,  as  the  kere,  or  marginal 
reading,  to  be  substituted  for  'ophel,  and  is  also 
Tised  in  1  S  G}^-  ^'.  Co^ate  words  in  Syr.  and 
Arab,  convey  the  idea  of  breathing  hard,  of  easing 
the  belly  with  violent  effort,  of  tenesmus  with  flow 
of  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Massoretes  directed 
this  word  to  be  substituted  for  the  other  as  being 
a  less  indelicate  term. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  not  much  can  be 
inferred  from  I  S  5*,  where  AV  tr.  'They  had 
emerods  in  their  secret  parts,'  and  RV  'tumours 
brake  out  upon  them,'  for  the  verb  there  used 
appears  nowhere  else.  That  the  disease  was 
externally  loathsome  is  e\-ident  from  Dt  28", 
where  it  is  classed  with  the  boil  of  Egypt,  the 
scurvy  and  the  itch.  That  it  was  terribly  fatal 
seems  to  be  implied  in  1  S  5^*"^^.  That  it  had 
some  particularly  noteworthy  symptom  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  made  golden  images  of  it. 

The  traditions  handed  down  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  added  specifications  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  are 
sufficiently  specific  and  horrible.  According  to  the 
Vulg.  'computrescebant  prominentes  extales  eorum.' 
Josephus  says,  '  They  died  of  the  dysentery, 
a  sore  distemper  that  brought  death  upon  them 
very  suddenly ;  for  .  .  .  they  brought  up  their 
entrails,  which  were  eaten  through,  and  vomited 
them  np  entirely  rotted  away  by  the  disease '  {Ant. 
^^.  LI).    Josephus  is  imaginative,  but  the  evidence 
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indicates  some  form  of  dysenteric  or  typhoid 
disease,  in  which  a  loathsome  rectal  protrusion 
was  a  prominent  symptom.     See  Medicine. 

LiTKRATnRB.-Driver  and  Dillm.  on  IH  2827 ;  Thenius,  Well- 
hausen,  and  Driver  on  1 8  56- »  0^  ;  Hitzig,  Urgetch.d  Phxlutaer 
(1845),  p.  201;  Geiger,  Urschrift,  408  f.'  ''-'  "''  ^^^  ""'' 
Siegfried-Stade,  s.ov. 


. ,   d'xf.  Ueb.  Lex.  and 

W.  J.  Beecher. 
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Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Pal.  8, 140  ;  Bible  Places,  73,  103 ;  Keim, 
Jesm  of  Sazara,  vi.  806 ;  Caspari,  Chronol.-Geog.  Leben  Jem ; 
Andrews,  Z.^/'e  o/owr  Lord,  617-619.  C.  R.  CONDER. 


EMMER  (A  'EMMiip,  B  'Emt)/)), 
KF  Immer. 


1  Es  921.— In  Ear 


EMIM  (D'7'K,  'Ofinatlv,  'Ooiidv ;  AV  Emims).— The 
name  is  that  of  a  body  of  Rephaim  or  giant  people, 
livin^'  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  S.  half  of  the  territory 
between  Rashan  and  Seir  (Ut  2i»-").  The  name 
signiiies  '  formidable  ones,'  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  given  them  by  the  Moabites.  The  Emun  were 
in  this  region  in  Abraham's  time,  and  were  attacked 
by  the  four  invading  kings  during  their  march  S. 
(Gn  14').  They  are  said  to  have  been  'a  people 
great  and  numerous,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim.'  We 
are  not  told  what  became  of  them,  but  the  natural 
suggestions  of  the  narrative  are  to  the  eflect  that 
the  Moabites  destroyed  and  superseded  them.  See 
Giant.  W.  J.  Reecher. 

EMINENT  is  now  only  metaphorical,  'exalted,' 
but  in  AV  it  is  always  literal :  an  '  eminent  place,' 
Ezk  162^- ^-^  (33,  RVm  'a  vaulted  chamber,'  see 
Davidson  on  Ezk  16^^),  2  Es  15*  [locus  eminens) ; 
'  an  high  mountain  and  eminent,'  Ezk  17^^  (7i7n). 
Cf.  Elyot,  The  Governotir,  i.  4,  '  he  made  not  only 
herbes  to  gamisshe  the  erthe,  but  also  trees  of  a 
more  eminent  stature  than  herbes.'  Eminence 
occurs  in  AV  only  in  the  compound  *  pre-eminence' 
(Ec  3^9,  Sir  SS'",  1  Mac  11^,  Col  ps,  3  Jn  %  RV 
gives  '  eminency '  in  Ezk  7"  '  neither  shall  there  be 
eminency  among  them '  (on?  Pirt<'?i,  AV  '  wailing  for 
them,'  so  RVm),  using  the  word  in  its  modern 
sense,  and  following  the  Arab,  for  the  translation. 
See  Davidson,  ad  loc.  J.  Hastings. 

EMMANUEL.— See  Immanuel. 

EMMAUS  ('&finao^s).  —  \.  Lk  24"  only.  This 
place  was  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Some  MSS 
follow  S  in  reading  '  an  hundred  and  sixty ' ;  but 
this  is  probably  a  corruption,  to  suit  the  views  held 
as  to  the  site  m  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  ;  for  a  journey 
of  320  furlongs,  or  40  miles,  in  one  day  (see 
yy  IS.  28.  29.  M)^  would  have  been  improbable.  In  the 
Onomasticon  {s.v.)  it  is  placed  at  Emmaus  Nico- 
polis— now  'Amiods,  20  miles  from  Jerus.,  near 
Aijalon.  Josephus,  however,  speaks  of  an  Emmaus 
60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  {Wars,  vii.  vi.  6), 
the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  Titus'  soldiers.  The 
direction  is  unknown.  The  name  Kuldnieh  or 
'Colony,'  and  the  distance  from  Jerus.  (which, 
however,  is  not  exact),  have  suggested  the  village 
so  named  in  the  valley  W.  of  the  Holy  City.  In 
the  twelfth  cent.  Emmaus  was  shown  at  another 
village,  Ktibeibeh,  to  the  N.W.,  at  about  the  re- 
quired distance.  To  the  S.W.  of  Jerus.,  near  the 
main  road  to  the  plain,  is  a  ruin  called  Khamasah, 
which  recalls  the  name  of  Emmaus.  The  distance 
is  more  than  60  furlongs,  but  perhaps  not  too 
great  for  a  rough  estimate.  The  site,  however, 
remains  uncertain.     See  SIVP  vol.  iii.  sheet  x vii. 

2.  Emmaus  Nicopolis  is  not  mentioned  in  OT, 
but  appears  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  It  was  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
tliat  the  Syrian  army  was  defeated  by  Judas 
(1  Mac  3*-  <"  4^*-=").  Emmaus  was  one  of  the  towns 
fortified  by  Bacchides  in  order  to  'vex'  Israel 
(1  Mac  9«"-,  Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  i.  3). 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP  iii.  147  f.;  Ou6rin,  Judfe,  i. 
29  f.,  301  f.;  Reland,  Pal.  427,  758;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
i.  116,  123  ff.,  132,  ii.  69;  Schwarz,  Da»  heil.  Land,  p.  98;  Neu- 
baiier,  Geog.  du  Talmud,  101  f.,  152  f.;  Baedek«r-Socin,  Hdbk. 
to  Pal.  141 ;  Sepp,  Da*  heil.  Land,  i.  42  ;  PEFSt,  1876,172,  174  ; 
1879,  105 ;  1881,  46,  237,  274  ;  1882,  24,  59 ;  1888,  53,  55  ;  1884, 
83,  189,  243;  1885,  116,  156;  1886,  17;  Smith,  HGHL  214; 
Schurer,  UJP  l.  i.  215,  286,  U.  881,  253,  SS6fl.,  11.  i.  167 ff.; 


EMMERUTH  (A  'Efifivpoi^d,  B  'Epuvpos,  AV 
Meruth),  1  Es  S^. — A  corruption  of  Immer  in 
Ezr  2^^.  Probably  'E/x/myp  Avas  first  Grecized  into 
'EfifiTjpos,  and  the  form  in  A  arose  from  mistaking 
'Efiff/jpov  for  a  nominative.  The  AV  is  due  to  the 
Aldine  text,  which  has  viol  Ik  yirjpoOO  for  i>.  'Efifi. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

EMULATION  is  now  used  only  in  a  good  sense, 
healthy  rivalry.  Rut  about  1611  it  wavered  be- 
tween that  and  a  distinctly  bad  meaning,  'am- 
bitious strife,'  or  'malicious  envy.'  Shakespeare 
uses  it  in  both  ways,  and  of  the  tnree  occurrences 
in  AV,  two  are  bad  (I  Mac  S'*,  Gal  5^,  both  r^Xoj) 
and  one  good  (Ro  11**  'If  by  any  means  I  mav 
provoke  to  e.',  et  ttws  irapa^T}\w(Tu,  RV  'to  jeal- 
ousy ').  The  Douay  Bible  uses  '  emulation '  of 
God,  after  Vulg.  cemulatio,  in  Ps  78'*  'in  their 
grauens  they  provoked  him  to  emulation,'  where 
AV  has  'jealousy'  ('moved  him  to  jealousy  with 
their  graven  images').  For  the  sense  of  'mali- 
cious envy'  take  the  Rheims  tr.  of  Ac  7*  'the 
Patriaiches  through  emulation,  sold  Joseph  into 
iEgypt.'  Emulation  and  envy  are  distinguished 
and  discussed  by  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  p.  83  ff., 
in  his  article  on  the  Gr.  words  f^Xos  and  ipdbvos. 

J.  H.\.STINGS. 

ENABLE  occurs  only  1  Ti  P*,  and  it  is  used, 
without  an  infinitive  following,  in  the  obsolete  or* 
at  least  archaic  sense  of  'strengthen.'  Cf.  Mul- 
caster  (1581),  Positions,  xli.  232,  'Exercise  to  en- 
able the  body';  and  Melvill,  Diary  (Wodrow,  p. 
280),  '  obteining  of  God's  mercie  that  night's  repose, 
quhilk  I  luiked  nocht  for,  to  inable  me  for  the 
morne's  action.'  J.  Hastings. 

EN  AIM  (Q'rj!),  probably  the  same  as  Enam 
(nra)  which  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
lowland  Judah  in  Jos  15**.  From  the  reference 
to  Enaim  in  Gn  38i*-  ^^  we  gather  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  village  on  the  road  10  Timnah  ;  and,  as 
the  incident  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  prefaced 
by  the  mention  of  the  sojourn  of  Judah  with  his 
friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite,  the  villap  j^ssibly 
stood  on  the  road  between  Timnah  and  AduUam. 
In  Jos  15**  Enam  stands  in  the  same  group  of  towns 
with  Tappuah  and  Adullam  and  Azekah. 

The  AV  in  its  rendering  Gn  38'*  'in  an  open 
place'  (RV  'in  the  gate  of  Enaim'),  and  Gn  38" 
'  openly  by  the  way  side '  (RV  '  at  Enaim  by  the 
way  side  ),  has  followed  the  explanation  adopted 
by  the  Targums,  the  Pesh.  Syriac,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (in  bivio  itineris),  on  the  supposition  that 
'enayim  had  its  usual  meaning  'eyes,'  and  was 
not  a  proper  name.  Cf.  Jerome,  wno,  comment- 
ing on  the  words  'Et  sedit  ad  portam  Enam,' 
remarks  '  Sermo  Hebraicus  Enaim  transfertur  in 
oculos.  Non  est  igitur  nomen  loci ;  sed  est 
sensus:  sedit  in  bivio,  sive  in  compito,  ubi  dili- 
gentius  debet  viator  aspicere,  quod  iter  gradiendi 
capiat.'  The  Old  Latin  (Lyons  Pent. )  and  the  LXX 
(Alvdv)  rightly  rendered  the  word  as  a  proper  name. 
The  double  form  Enaim  and  Enam  may  be  com- 
pared with  Dothain  and  Dothan  (Gn  37"  and  2  K 
6'*).  The  meaning  of  the  name  Avas  presumably 
*  the  two  springs.'  Conder  has  identified  it  Avith 
Kh.  Wady  Alin,  Avhich  is  close  to  Beth-shemesli 
and  En-gannim.  H.  E.  Ryle. 

ENAN  (in  'having  fountains,' or 'eyes' i.e.  'keen- 
eyed,'  Aii'dj').— Prince  of  Naphtali  at  the  first  census 
(Ku  ii8  2»7™-8^  lO-'^P). 
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ENASIBUS  (A  •Ei'oVi^i,  B  -«-),  1  Es  9".— In  Ezr 
10»  Eliashib.  The  form  b  probably  due  to  read- 
ing AI  as  X. 

ENCAMPMENT    BY   THE    SEJ One  of  the 

stations  in  the  itinerary  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
where  they  encamp  after  leaving  Elim,  Nu  33**  [see 
EuM].  If  the  position  of  Elira  be  in  the  Wady 
Ghurundel,  then  the  camp  by  the  sea  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  somewhere  south  of  the  point 
where  the  Wady  Tayibeh  opens  to  the  coast.  The 
curious  return  of  the  line  ot  march  to  the  seashore 
is  a  phenomenon  that  has  always  arrested  the 
attention  of  travellers  to  Mt.  Sinai :  and  if  Mt. 
Sinai  be  really  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsiila,  the 
camp  can  be  located  within  a  half-mile.  [But  it  is 
■ft-ithin  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  probability  that 
the  '  Encampment  by  the  Sea '  may  mean  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah,  and  Sinai  be  out  of  the  peninsula.]  St. 
Silvia  of  Aquitaine  [?in  the  year  388]  returned 
from  the  traditional  Sinai,  ana  especially  notices 
the  approach  of  the  line  of  march  to  the  seashore 
('  per\enimus  ad  mansionem,  quae  erat  jam  super 
mare,  id  est  in  eo  loco,  ubi  iam  de  inter  montes 
exitur,  et  incipitur  denno  totum  iam  iuxta  mare 
ambulari  ;  sic  tamen  iuxta  mare,  ut  subito  fluctus 
animalibus  pedes  cedat').  Her  identification  is 
that  of  an  accepted  tradition  which  must  be  many 
years  older  than  herself.  It  is  very  valuable 
evidence  for  a  Christian  tradition  which  is  sensibly 
constant  in  her  time,  and  shows  no  signs  of  having 
undergone  any  revision  at  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics. 
J.  Rexdel  Hakris. 
ENCHANTMENT.— See  Divikatios. 

END. — The  uses  of  this  word  are  not  so  often 
obsolete  as  biblical,  and  demand  attention  from 
their  very  familiarity. 

1.  The  end  as  opposed  to  the  beginning.  To  the  Heb.  mind, 
especially  in  the  later  and  more  rigorous  days  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  ihe  moat  perplexing  problem  was  the  proeperity  of  the 
wicked ;  and  the  concliision  which  gave  the  most  satisfying 
shelter,  was  the  thought  of  the  end.  Ps  STS'-*  'Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  (RV  'latter 
end')  of  that  man  is  peace.  But  the  tran^ressora  shall  be 
destroyed  together;  the  end  (RV  'latter  end')  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off.'  So  even  the  author  of  Ps  73,  who,  though  a 
true  worshipper,  felt  the  perplexity  so  keenly  that  he  said, 
'Surely  in  vain  have  I  cleansed  my  heart'  (v.  13),  found  rest 
when  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  '  considered  their 
latter  end'  (v.i^  Moreover,  this  is  the  solution  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  if  (apart  from  the  Elihu  chapters)  that  book  may  be 
accepted  as  a  unity.  It  is  Bildad  who  utters  the  prophecy 
(Job  S^,  unconsciously  as  Caiaphas ;  but  it  is  ftilfllled  to  the 
letter  (4212),  for  the  word  used  of  Job's  '  latter  end '  is  the  same 
in  both  places.  And  it  is  a  truly  religions  solution,  since  it  is 
God  that  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning  (Is  46K').  _  Jf or 
was  it  so  precarious  as  we  may  suppose,  for  the  word  (^ah&rith) 
had  a  certain  elasticity  of  meamng,  and  did  not  absolutely 
restrict  the  thought  to"  the  end  of  this  present  life.  Its  sense 
varied  with  the  context,  but  it  was  capable  of  standing  for 
even  the  great  Messianic  future.  Still,  we  most  obserre  that 
this  source  of  encouragement,  while  frequent  in  the  Apocr. 


of  Ivuynge' ;  but  Rendall  takes  it  in  another  sense,  '  the  issue, 
«c.  of  the  word  which  they  had  preached,  presented  to  the 
observer  by  their  daily  course  of  life ') ;  and  2  P  230  '  the  latter 
end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  beginning'  (ri  irxt-rm,  RV 
'  the  last  state '). 

2.  The  'end'  is  used  to  denote  the  extremity.  The  Heb. 
words  are  (1)  galMMK,  onlv  Ex  2823  3915  (aV  '  at  the  ends,' 
RV  '  like  cords,'  fr.  \adhhail  to  twist).  (2)  peh,  lit  '  mouth,' 
2K  lij2i  2116,  Est  9"  'full  from  one  end  to  another'  (AVm 
'full  from  mouth  to  mouth,'  but  Byle  thinks  the  metaphor 
has  been  taken  from  a  drinking  vessel).  (3)  pedh,  Ezk  4112 
(tisuaUv  'side,'  as  RV  here).  (4)  rffsh,  'head,'  1  K  88=2  Ch  59 
'the  ends  of  the  staves'  of  the  ark.  (5)  *5pA  (a  late  word, 
2  Ch  20i«,  Ec  311  72  1213,  Ji  220,  and  in  DnX  But  the  most 
freq.  is  (6)  'ephes,  only  in  the  phrase  'aphii  'era,  'ends  of 
the  earth ' ;  which  is  also  the  tr.  of  (7)  kaniphdth  ha'drez,  lit. 
'Winers  of  the  earth'  in  Job  373  3813.  On  the  last  passage 
Davidson  says,  '  The  figure  is  beautiful ;  the  dawn  as  it  pours 
forth  along  "the  whole  horizon,  on  both  sides  of  the  beholder, 
lays  hold  of  the  borders  of  the  earth,  over  which  night  lay  like 
a  covering ;  and  seizing  this  covering  by  its  extremities  it  shakes 
the  wicked  out  of  it.  The  wicked  flee  from  the  light.  The 
dawn  is  not  a  physical  phenomenon  merely,  it  is  a  moral  agent.' 


In  NT  ct.  Mt  2431  'from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other '(««' 
ixftit  tiftuSw  ut  inpan  cbrf >X  Ro  101^  '  the  ends  of  the  world' 
(r«t  rifrm  r^f  tlutiuitiK).     See  Eakth,  Wokld. 

3.  "The  end  may  also  be  the  eonclution,  as  Is  24>  '  the  ik^m 
of  them  that  rejoice  endeth'  (hddhal).  The  Heb.  is  nearly 
always  kdj4h  and  its  derivatives  ;  but  once  we  find  ydzdh,  '  to 
go  out,'  £z  2316  '  in  the  end  of  the  year' ;  and  twice  the  satmL 
t&apMh,  '  the  circtiit'  (of  the  sun,  Ps  18*),  used  of  theyear. 
Ex  34M,  2  Ch  2423  (AVm  and  RVm  '  revolution ').  In  NT  the 
chief  word  is  nAjf ,  but  the  more  precise  rufrixu*  is  found  in 
Mt  (133*  40. «  243  2830,  always  followed  by  r»u  <u'w^,  EV  '  end 
of  the  world,'  RVm  'consummation  of  the  age*) and  in  He  038 
(r.  rwf  Kitnit,  AV  'end  of  the  world,'  RV  'end  of  the  agee,' 
RVm  'consummation  of  the  ages'!  See  Escbatoloot;  also 
MiixKjfxiuM,  Parocbla,  World,  and  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Old  and 
Xcw  Tett.  Student,  xiiL  225-233.  'End'  in  the  sense  of  con- 
clusion is  common  in  Apocr.,  as  1  Es  017  '  their  cause  .  .  .  was 
brought  to  an  end '  (f-.x'^  («<  "^f ) ;  with  which  cf .  He  6i*  '  an 
oatii  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife '  (n^xi  us 
^i^itrn,  RV  '  is  final  for  confirmation ').  '  In  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath '  (Mt  281)  is  Ut.  '  late  of  the  Sabbath '  (A^-s  rafi^rtn). 

<.  A  work  may  be  ended,  not  merely  because  it  is  concluded 
or  terminated,  but  because  it  is  computed  oxperfeeted.  In  this 
sense  '  end '  occurs  both  as  vb.  and  subet.  "nie  Heb.  is  mostly 
either  kdUh  or  td mam  in  some  of  their  parts ;  and  the  meaning 
is  either  completeness,  as  of  the  end  of  sin  (Dn  934),  or  perfec- 
tion, as  of  the  end  of  God's  creative  work  (Gn  2^  The  sobet. 
ittUoAistr.  'afuUend'in  Jer427  5i0.i8  30iiW«4^M»,  EzkUi3, 
and'an  utter  end'in  Xah  l8.9(By  •afnilend').  The  phrase 
ik  ■nX»(  carries  the  sense  both  of  termination  add  of  complete- 
ness, so  that  in  Jn  131  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  '  he  loved 
them  to  the  end'  and  'he  loved  them  to  the  uttermost.'  In 
1  Th  216  '  to  the  uttermost '  is  clear ;  in  Lk  1»5  '  to  the  end '  is 
most  natural.  In  1  P  li3  the  adv.  nXut,  which  occurs  in  MbL 
Gr.  only  here,  is  tr**  in  AV  '  to  the  end,'  in  BV  more  probiMy 
'  perfectly.'  These  meanings  easily  pass  into  that  of  perpetuitjf, 
which  is  manifest  in  Ps  11933.112,  ev  'unto  the  end'  (Heb. 
•ekebh);  Job  3436  (adh-nezah):  Jer  3S  Qanezah);  and  'world 
without  end'  Is  4517  (12  -r^y~i£),  Epb  ^  ("5  «*"»•*  «^» 
tuiteiw,  RV  '  for  ever  and  ever  'i. 

Like  Lat.  fnis  (and  probably  owing  to  it),  '  end ' 
is  used  in  Eng.  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Tomson's 
NT  (1576)  Heading  of  Ep.  to  He,  'The  drift  and 
end  of  this  Epistle  is.'  In  AV  this  meaning  is 
found  only  in  the  phrase  'to  the  end  ...  or 
'to  this  end  .  .  .  ,'  and  once  'to  what  end'? 
(Am  5^).  In  old  Eng.  this  phrase  is  sometimes 
followed  by  the  infin.,  as  Bacon's  Essays,  p.  201, 
'  Some  -undertake  Sutes  ...  to  the  end  to  gratify 
the  adverse  partie.'  But  in  AV  it  is  followed  by 
'  that,'  or  the  conj.  is  omitted.  The  constructions 
in  the  orig.  are :  1.  ji*;'?  '  in  order  that,'  Ex  S""^ 
'  to  the  end  thou  mayest  know ' ;  Lv  17*,  Dt  17^  ^, 
Ps  30",  Ezk  20^6  31",  Ob  ».  2.  mz^'^z  '  for  the 
sake  of  (see  Ec  S^  8-),  Ec  7"  ;to  the  end  that 
man  should  find  nothing  after  him.'  3.  rod  with 
infin.,  1  Mac  13"  14=*.  4.  5xwj,  1  Mac  14«.  5. 
els  TO  with  infin.,  Ac  7l^   Ro  1"  i^%   1  Th  3". 

6.  eli  TovTo,  'to  this  end,'  Jn  18",  Ro  14^,  2 Co  -2?. 

7.  xpAs  t6,  Lk  18^  'to  this  end  that  men  ought 
always  to  pray '  (RV  '  to  the  end  that ').  RV 
has  shown  much  fondness  for  this  phrase,  intro- 
ducing 'to  the  end  that'  in  place  of  the  simple 
'that'  of  AV,  for  if?V  in  Gn  IS^s^^  Ex  SS^*, 
Nu  16* ;  for  eh  rb  with  infin.  (on  which  see  Votaw, 
The  Use  of  the  Infin.  in  Bibl.  Gr.,  1896,  p.  21)  in 
Ro  4i«,  Eph  1'^  2  Th  1*  -I^-^  1  P  3^ ;  and  for  lya 
in  Eph  S",  2  Th  3",  Tit  3^.  RV  also  introduces 
'to  this  end'  for  eU  toDt-o  in  Mk  l^*,  1  Ti  410  (AV 
'therefore'),  Ac  26i«,  iJn  3*  (AV  'for  this  pur- 
pose'), and  Jn  18"  (AV  'for  this  cause');  'unto 
this  end '  in  1  P  4«  (Gr.  eh  tovto,  AV  '  for  this 
catise ') ;  and  '  to  which  end '  in  2  Th  1"  (Gr.  «s 
a,  AV  '  wherefore ').  J.  Hastings. 

ENDAMAGE.— Ezr 4"  'thou  shalt  e.  the  revenue 
of  the  kings'  {p]f-B),  and  1  Es  6®  'that  stretcheth 
out  his  hand  to  hinder  or  e.  that  house  of  the 
Lord  in  Jerusalem'  («ca/c(Mrot^at).  The  word  is 
still  used,  but  is  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Cf. 
Quarles,  Emblems,  I.  xi.  47,  'The  Devil  smUeth 
that  he  m^  endamage ' ;  and  H.  Vaughan,  Silex, 
i  Pref.,  ''So  loss  is  so  doleful  as  that  gain  that 
will  endamage  the  soul.'  J.  Hastings. 

ENDEAVOUR.— 'Endeavour'  seems  a  verj-  in- 
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adequate  tr.  of  airovSd^u,  whicli  in  2  Ti  4'' "  is 
rentlered  'do  tliy  diligence,'  in  Tit  3"  '  be  diligent,' 
<RV  'give  diligence'),  and  in  Gal  2'"  'was  forward' 
(RV  'was  zealous ').  But '  endeavour  once  denoted 
all  possible  tension,  the  highest  energy  that  could 
be  directed  to  an  object.  With  us  it  means  the 
last  feeble  hopeless  attempt  of  a  person  who  knows 
that  he  cannot  acconiplisn  his  aim,  but  makes  a 
conscience  of  going  through  some  formalities  for 
the  purpose  or  showing  that  the  failure  is  not 
his  fault'  (Maurice,  Ltncohi's  Inn  Ser.  Quoted  by 
Trench,  On  the  A  V,  ]>.  43).  One  of  the  places 
where  in  A V  ffjroi/5dfw  is  tr.  '  endeavour '  is  Eph  4^ 
'  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,'  and  in  his  comment  on  that 
passage,  Abp.  Laud  (Sermons,  i.  155)  shows  the 
force  of  '  endeavour '  in  his  day :  '  If  you  will 
keep  it  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  it.  For  it 
is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  keep  unity  in  great  bodies 
as  it  is  thought ;  there  goes  much  labour  and 
endeavour  to  it.'  Cf.  also  Act  7,  Henry  vil. 
c.  22,  '  Endevoir  youre  self  and  put  to  your  hand 
and  spare  no  cost.'  The  subst.  occurs  only  Ps  28'* 
'  according  to  the  wickedness  of  their  endeavours ' 
(Dn''?'?yD,  KV  'doings').  The  vb.  is  found  for  Gr. 
fT/Ww  Ad.  Est  16^  Ac  W>  (RV  '  seek ') ;  for  ireipd^o^ 
2  Mac  11^»;  for  (rnovdd^u}  Eph  4»  (RV  'give  dili- 
gence '),  1  Th  2",  2  P  1"  (RV  '  give  diligence '). 

To  'endeavour'  is  'to  do  one's  devoir'  or  duty  :  en  having  a 
verbal  and  active  force  as  in  'encumber,'  'enforce,'  etc.,  it  is 
the  expression  in  one  word  of  Chaucer's  'Doth  now  your  devoir' 
{Cant.  Tales,  ICOO).  'Devoir'  is  the  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  debere, 
to  owe,  and  'en'  is  the  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  tn.  The  spelUns'  in 
AV  1611  is  always  '  endeuour '  (except  2  Th  217,  by  accident 
'endeuor').  But  about  this  time  it  was  customary  to  affect 
the  Latin  form,  so  in  Pref.  we  find  '  that  hath  bene  our  in- 
deauour,  that  our  marke.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ENDIRONS.— Ezk  40«'n  (text  'hooks'  [which 
see]  m.  '  or  endirons,  or  the  two  hearth-stones'). 

The  spelling  of  1611  is  'andirons.'  The  change  into  'end- 
irons'  was  first  made  in  l&SS,  under  the  impression,  nodoubt,  as 
Wright  says,  that  being  the  iron  standards,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  fireplace,  to  support  the  log  of  wood  that  was  burning,  this 
was  the  derivation,  and  should  be  the  spelling.  But  this  is  not 
the  derivation.  It  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  old  Fr. 
andier  and  late  Lat.  anderia ;  and  the  form  -iron  is  an  Eng. 
corruption  as  much  as  end-.  Another  false  spelling  is  '  hand- 
iron,'  as  Florio  (1591),  Sec.  Frutes,  159,  '  Set  that  firebrand 
upon  the  handiron.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EN-DOR  (Ti  VK  Jos  17",  in  'v  1  S  28^  ^t^■^  'v  Ps 
83"*. — A  town  in  Issachar  belonging  to  Manasseh, 
mentioned  with  Dor  as  one  of  '  three  countries ' 
(AV ;  the  text  nsi  is  undoubtedly  corrupt)  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (Beth- 
shean  and  Ibleam),  in  the  Esdraelon  plateau  (Dor 
and  En-dor),  and  in  the  low  hills  to  the  W.  (Taan- 
ach) ;  but  for  ' countries '  we  mav  read  'heights' 
(RV),  as  referring  only  to  Dor,  En-aor,  and  Taanach. 
It  was  not  far  from  Shunem  and  Gilboa,  and 
near  the  Kishon  and  Tabor,  where  Sisera  is  said 
in  the  last  passage  (Ps  83^")  to  have  perished.  In 
the  fourth  cent.  A.D.  it  was  known  as  a  large 
village  4  Roman  miles  south  of  Tabor— now  the 
hamlet  Endiir  in  this  position,  on  the  N.  slope  of 
the  conical  hill  of  Nebi  Dhahy.  Possibly  the  site 
of  Dor  should  be  placed  near  En-dor,  which  means 
the  '  spring  of  Dor ' ;  but  it  may  be  objected  that 
both  are  noticed  in  a  single  passage  (cf.,  however, 
Sheba  and  Beersheba  in  Jos  19^).*  En-dor  was  one 
of  the  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  III.  about  1600 
B.C.     See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  viii.     See  Dor. 

LrrERATURB.— Lagarde,  Onom.  96, 121,226;  Robinson,  iJTJP  iii. 
460,  468  f. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^  460  f. ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383 ; 


•  W.  H.  Bennett  in  Haupt's  OT  remarks  on  Jos  17U  '  As  the 
Endor  clause  does  not  occur  in  Jg  127,  and  Endor  is  about  25 
miles  E.  of  Dor,  the  clause  is  probably  due  to  accidental 
repetition  of  the  Dor  clause.'  In  Jos  192  in  like  manner  Sheba, 
which  is  wanting  in  1  Ch  428  and  in  some  Heb.  MSS,  may  be  an 
accidental  repetition  of  the  yat?  in  yar  nxa- 


Tristram,  Land  of  Igrael,  p.  127 ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Pal. 
03  ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  247,  250. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

ENDOW,  ENDUE.— These  words  are  distinct  in 
origin.  Endow  is  fr.  Lat.  in-dotere  (fr.  dotem,  a 
dowry),  through  the  Er.  en-douer.  Its  proper 
meaninjj  Ls,  therefore,  to  provide  with  a  dowry. 
Endue  is  fr.  Lat.  indncere,  through  the  old  tr. 
induire,  and  properly  means  '  to  lead  on,'  '  intro- 
duce.' But  a  supposed  derivation  from  Lat.  in- 
duere,  'to  put  on  (clothing),'  helped  to  give  the 
word  its  meanings  of  'clothe,'  and  then  'invest' 
with  some  quality  or  spiritual  gift.  Then  this 
was  so  close  to  the  meaning  of  '  endow,'  and  the 
spelling  was  so  uncertain,  that  the  two  words  were 
of  ten  confounded.  When  the  spelling  is  'endow' 
the  meaning  is  rareW  wrong ;  but  '  endue '  (often 
spelt  'indue'  from  the  influence  of  Lat.  induere) 
took  on  all  the  meanings  of  both  words. 

In  AV  they  occur  Gn  30^  '  God  hath  endued  me 
with  a  good  dowry'  (15;,  RV  'endowed') ;  Ex  22" 
'he  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife'  (vn? 
nj-jnp:,  RV  'pay  a  dowry  for  her');  2  Ch  2'*-^ 
'  endued  (1611  '  indued')  with  prudence  .  .  .  under- 
standing' (a^V) ;  Sir  17^  'he  endued  them  with 
strength'  (eviSvaev) ;  Lk  24'*'-'  'till  ye  be  endued 
(1611  '  indued ')  with  power  from  on  high'(fwi  o5 
ifdvcrrjcrde,  RV  '  be  clothed ') ;  and  Ja  3'^  '  endued 
(1611  'indued')  w'ith  knowledge'  {iincrTT^fiwv,  RV 
'understanding').  That  the  distinction  between 
the  words  was  not  always  forj^'otten  about  1611  is 
sliown  by  this  quot.  from  Hieron  (1616),  Works, 
ii.  37,  '  Was  it  with  what  religion  is  the  woman 
endewed,  or  with  what  portion  is  shee  endowed  ? ' 

J.  Hastings. 

EN-EGLAIH  (D:'?a]^j'H). — A  locality  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  mentioned  along  with  En-gedi,  Ezk  47'".  It 
has  not  been  identilied,  but  is  not  improbably  'Ain 
Feshkah  (Robinson,  BliP  ii.  489).  Tristram  (Bible 
Places,  93)  would  make  it  'Ain  Hajlah  (Beth- 
hoglah).  In  any  case,  it  probably  lay  to  the  N. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Eglaim  of  Is 
15*  is  a  different  place,  its  initial  letter  being 
K,  not  y,  and  its  situation  apparently  to  tlie  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Davidson  on  Ezk  47'"). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ENEMESSAR  ('Eve/ieo-o-ci/)).— The  name  of  a  king 
of  Assyria,  found  in  Gr.  codd.  of  To  P,  where 
Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Lat.  codd.  all  read  Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser  is  explained  by  recent  Assyriologists 
to  mean  'Salman  (the  god)  is  chief;  but,  in 
accounting  for  the  form  Enemessar,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Hebrews  interpreted  the  name  to  mean 
'Esar  (or  Assur)  is  peaceful'  (cf.  Esarhaddon) ; 
then  the  Gr.  translator  capriciously  altered  jd'?c 
nDN  '  Esar  is  peaceful '  to  idn  pn  '  Esar  is  gracious,' 
toning  down  the  linal  [  to  d  as  in  Hanamel  ( Jer  32') 
for  hn  j:n  '  El  is  gracious.' 

Other  explanations  are :  1.  That  Enemessar  is 
for  Senemessar  (sh  changed  to  s,  and  then  to  the 
light  breathing,  as  in  Arkeanos  for  Sargon),  I 
being  dropped,  and  the  m  and  n  transposed  (so 
Pinches).  2.  That  Shalmaneser  drops  the '?» (which 
was  possibly  mistaken  for  the  genitive)  and  then 
transposes  m  and  n  (so  Rawlinson).  3.  It  is  an 
unrecorded  private  name  of  Sargon,  for  Anumasir 
= '  the  god  Anu  is  gracious '  (so  Oppert).  4.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  Sarru-kinu  =  Sargon  reversed  (so 
Bickell).  J.  T.  Marshall. 

ENENEUS  ('E^tJi/ioj,  AV  Enenius),  1  Es  5».— One 
of  the  twelve  leaders  of  the  return  from  Babylon 
under  Zerubbabel.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
parallel  list  in  Ezr  2,  which  gives  only  eleven 
leaders ;  but  answers  to  Nahamani,  Neh  V. 

ENFLAME.— This  is  the  spelling  of  mod.  odd.  of 
AV  in  Is  57*.  though  that  of  1611  was  'inflame.' 


ENGAGE 
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In  Is  5*^  1611  had  'enflame,'  mod.  edd.  'inflame.' 
The  word  al^o  occurs  Sir  28>«,  Sua*,  1  Mac  2" 
(1611  and  mod.  edd.  'inflame').  The  meaning 
is  ahvaj's  '  excite,'  and  the  ref.  is  to  lost  in 
Is  57*,  Sus  * ;  to  wine  Is  5^^ ;  to  anger  Sir  28" ; 
while  the  sense  is  good  in  1  Mac  2**  '  Mattathias 
.  .  .  was  inflamed  with  zeal '  (^i")J\w<re).  W'yclif 
uses  the  word  in  Ja  3*  of  the  tongue,  'it  is  en- 
liawmed  of  helle,  and  enflawmeth  the  wheel  of 
oure  birthe.'  J.  Hastings. 

ENGAGE.— Jer  3<P  only,  'who  is  this  that 
engageth  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me?'  (^Vl 
VaS-nx ;  Vulg.  '  applicet  cor  sunm ').  Engage  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  pledge,'  though  to  '  engage 
one's  heart'  seems  to  be  a  unique  expression. 
Shaks.  has  '  I  do  engage  my  life,'  and  'I  will  en- 
gage mv  words,'  where  the  meaning  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  older  VSS  vary  :  Cov.  '  Avhat  is  he,  that 
geveth  over  his  hert« ' ;  Gen.  '  that  directeth  his 
heart'  ;  Don.  'that  applieth  his  hart.'  RV  tr. 
•  that  hath  had  boldness  to  approach  unto  them,' 
with  marg.  '  Heb.  hath  been  surety /or  his  heart.' 

J.  Hasttsgs. 

EN-GANNIM  (d'?|  I's). — Two  places  so  named  are 
noticed  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  name  signify- 
ing 'the  spring  of  gardens.'  1.  Jos  15**.  A  town 
of  Judah  noticed  with  Zanoah  and  Eshtaol.  It  is 
supposed  by  Clermont-Ganneau  to  be  the  ruin  Umm 
Jina  in  the  valley  near  Zanoah — a  suitable  site. 
See  SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xvii.  2.  Jos  lO^i  21»  (in 
1  Ch  6**  Anem).  A  town  of  Issachar  given  to  the 
Levites,  now  Jenin,  a  town  on  the  S.  border  of 
Esdraelon,  with  a  fine  spring,  gardens  and  palms. 
It  marked  the  S.  limit  of  Galilee,  and  appears 
to  have  been  alwavs  a  flourishing  town.  The 
'  garden  house,'  Beth-hog -gan,  in  2  K  9^  has  been 
thought  to  be  En-gannim,  but  it  is  more  probably 
Beit  Jenn  E.  of  Tabor.  See  Ible.\m.  See  SWP 
vol.  iL  sheet  viii. 

LrrBRATTHK. — Gu^rin,  Samarie,  L  327 ;  Robinson,  BRP  iiL 
116,  337;  Baedeker-Socin,  Palfi  237;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359; 
TristTam,  Land  of  Igrael,  65,  130 ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  xn  Pal. 
oS ;  BibU  Placet  (ed.  1897),  67, 180,  265. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 

EN-GEDl  (13  pE,  Arab.  'Ain  Jidi, '  fountain  of  the 
lad'),  the  name  of  a  spring  of  warm  water  which 
bursts  forth  from  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  centre,  and  2  miles 
S.  of  Ras  Mersed.  The  ancient  name  of  the  spot 
was  Hazazon-tamar  (2  Ch  20*),  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (Gn  14^) ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  %  Tristram  that  a  group  of  ruins 
below  the  cascade  near  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  mark  the  site  of  a  town  through  which  marched 
the  Assyrian  host  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14^).     The 

5 lace  was  included  in  the  wide  skirts  of  the  tribe  of 
udah  (Jos  15^),  and  is  associated  with  the  City 
of  Salt,  which  probably  lay  a  few  miles  farther 
S.  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  Khashm  Usdum 
(the  Salt-mountain).  The  name  '  Wilderness  of 
En-gedi '  applies  to  the  -wild  rocky  district  forming 
the  E.  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah ;  and 
here  amongst  the  deep  rapines,  rocky  gorges,  and 
the  caves,  which  nature  or  art  have  hewn  out  in 
their  sides,  Da^id  found  a  safe  hiding-place  from 
the  vengeance  of  Saul  (1  S  24*).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
hordes  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  who  had 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  20*).  The  limestone  cliffs 
of  En-gedi  are  deeply  intersected  bv  numerous  river 
channels  which  descend  from  tte  table-land  of 
Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  place  itself 
two  streams,  the  Wadv  Sudeir  and  AVady  el-'Are- 
yeh,  enclose  a  small  plateau,  nearly  20<3<3  ft.  above 
the  waters  and  boimded  by  nearly  vertical  walls  of 
rock.     Terraces  of  sliingle  and  white  calcareous 


marl  envelop  their  bases  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  mark  the  level  at  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  formerly  stood.  Only  a  few 
bushes  of  acacia,  tamarisk.  Solatium,  and  C'alotropis 
procera  (Apple  of  Sodom)  decorate  the  spot  where 
palms  and  vines  were  formerly  cultivated  (Ca 
1").  The  district  is  tenanted  by  a  few  Arabs  of 
the  J&halin  and  RashSybeh  tribes,  and  is  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  Ibex  ('  vnld  goat,'  1  S  24'«),  the 
coney  (Hyrax  syriacus),  and  nomerons  birds  of  prey. 
The  spot  is  amongst  tlic  wildest  and  most  desolate 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

LiTKRATCRB.— Lagaitle,  Onotn.  119,  254 ;  Seetsen,  Beiten,  iL 
227  ff. ;  RobioBon,  BRP  iL  439ff. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pai.^  175; 
Tristnm,  Land  qf  IfraO,  280ff..  296 ;  Schorer,  HJP  u.  L  160 ; 
Nenbauer,  CKog.  du  Talmud,  160;  G.  A.  Smith,  HiM.  Geog. 
269ff. ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  PaL  266 ;  Bible  Placet  (ISSfT),  8, 
113 ;  Sayce,  Patriarehal  Pal.  iO.  £.  HUIX. 

ENGINE.  —  Besides  the  battering-ram,  'forts' 
ddyek,  p:^  (LXX  irpofiaxi^es,  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.  '  bul- 
wark,' 'siege-wall'),  are  mentioned  as  used  in 
sieges  in  the  Chaldjean  era  (2  K  25* = Jer  52*,  Ezk  4* 
17*'  21»* m  268  [all]).  These  forts  were  prob.  towers 
on  wheels  manned  with  archers,  and  pushed  for- 
ward bv  degrees  against  the  wall  to  be  attacked 
(cf.  1  ^fac  IS^*"**).  Such  a  tower  might  be  combined 
with  a  battering-ram,  or  at  least  used  to  cover  the 
attack  of  the  ram.     See  Batterixg-ram. 

In  1  Ch  26'*  Uzziah  is  said  to  have  '  made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  (lit. 
'  contrivances,  the  invention  of  inventive  men,' 
zv\n  n2?q?  nvoxf-,  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  p2y-)  to 
be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  battlements,  to 
shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.'  These 
'  engines '  were  probably  similar  to  the  Roman 
catapulta  and  bcuisfa.  The  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word  p2sr,  is  in  Ec  7'^  '  God  made  man 
upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions.' 

In  Maccabfcan  times  several  different  kinds  of 
engines  were  in  use.  'He  encamped,'  \4Tites  the 
author  of  1  Mac,  'against  the  sanctuary  many 
days,  and  set  there  artillery,  and  engines,  and 
instruments  to  cast  fire  {or  'fiery  darts'),  and 
others  to  cast  stones,  and  tormenta  {ffKopvidia)  to 
cast  darts,  and  slings '  (6**).  W.  E.  BARNES. 

ENGRAFTED.— Ja  1»  onlv, '  the  e.  word.'  This 
tr"  may  be  traced  from  'find,  'grafted'  (which 
would  be  the  mod.  form),  through  Gen.  'graffed,' 
Rhem.  'engraffed.'*  J.  HASTINGS. 

ENGRAYING.— 1.  n^-.n  Mrdshefh,  Ex  31'  3o»- » 
[rei.7  in  Ex  32**  is  prob.  text,  error  for  zrrst,  cf.  Jer 
17*].  2.  ~B2  pittucih.  Ex  28'*-«*-»  39**-*>,  Zee  ^ 
(cf.  2  Ch  2«^  *»),  1 K  6*.  Ps  74«.  3.  nzhps  miMaath, 
1 K  6*»-  »•  ^  7=*.  4.  n;JTO  nUhukkeh,  1  K  6»  (cf.  Is 
49'«,  Ezk  8*<»  23**,  Job  IS^').     5.  x^f»yf^,  Ac  17*. 

Of  these  terms,  the  first  possibly  refers  to  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  others  to 
indicate  the  process  or  result  of  etching,  punching, 
gouging,  relief,  etc.  The  material  used  was  stone, 
wood  (2S  5'*=lCh  14*),  metal  (IS  13*^),  and 
jewels  (Ex  28**).  The  effect  sought  was  either 
that  of  engra\"ing  into  the  surface,  as  in  the  signet- 
ring,  and  the  jewels  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  or 
that  of  relief  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding 
material,  as  in  the  cherubim  candngs  on  the  temple 
doors. 

The  incisions  made  by  the  graving-tool  (syj. 
Ex  32*)  gradually  led  to  ornamental  inlaying  in 

*  The  Gr.  (lucvnt),  -which  occurs  only  here  in  NT,  gave  the 
late  Lat.  impotut,  whence  our  Eng.  word  'imp.'  An  'imp'  is 
orig.  a  graft,  as  Ptert  Plomman,  r.  137— 

'  I  was  sum-tyme  a  frere. 
And  the  Conentes  [Convent's]  Gardyner,  for  to  graffe  ympes.' 

So  '  an  imp  of  Satan '  is  a  graft,  scion,  child  of  the  deviL 
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metal,  and  to  mosaic  of  marble,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  in  palaces  (Ps  45"). 


WOOD,   IVORY,   A>D  JIETAI,    'ENGRAVING.' 

The  final  form  of  engraving,  amounting  to  com- 
plete separation,  was  that  of  the  •?□?  (Arab,  fasl) 
graven  miage  (see  Carving). 

Lfterature.— Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  255  ff.;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  ii.  337 ;  Herod,  vii.  69 ;  Miiller,  Udb.  d.  Archiiol.  der 
Kurust,  §  311.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

EN-HADDAH  (n^n  pj?),  Jos  IQ^i,  —  A  city  of 
Issachar  noticed  with  En-gannim  and  Remeth.  It 
is  perhaps  the  present  village  Kefr  Adhdn  on  the 
edge  of  the  Dothan  plain,  W.  of  En-gannim.  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  viii.  C.  K.  Coxder. 

EN-HAKKORE  (NTi^n  yr;  'spring  of  the  part- 
ridge'; cf.  1  S  26-'*',  Jer  17"). — The  name  of  a 
fountain  at  Lehi  (Jg  15^9).  The  narrator  (J  (?))  of 
the  story  characteristically  connects  haklore  Avith 
the  word  yikrd  ('  ho  called ')  of  v.^",  and  e\adently 
interprets  ' En-hakkore  as  '  the  spring  of  him  that 
called.'  The  whole  narrative  is  rather  obscure,  and 
the  tr.  in  some  instances  doubtful,  but  probably 
the  story  is  something  to  the  following  effect. 
After  his  exertions  in  slaughtering  the  Philistines, 
Samson  was  very  thirsty,  and,  finding  no  water,  he 
cried  to  J",  who  clave  the  maktesh  ('mortar'  or 
'hollow  place')  which  is  in  Lehi,  and  from  a  cleft 
in  one  of  its  sides  water  flowed  (so  Moore),  This 
certainly  seems  preferable  to  the  interpretation  re- 

E resented  by  AV,  which  imderstands  the  water  to 
ave  sprung  from  a  hollow  place  in  the  jaw  (lehi). 
There  is  much  diiierence  of  opinion  regarding 
the  situation  of  'En-hakl^ore,     In  Jerome's  time  it 
was  shown  at  Eleutheropolis ;    Conder  identifies 
it  with  'Ayun  ^ara,  N.W.  of  Zorah  ;  Van  do  Velde 


with  a  large  spring  between  Tell  el-Lekl5'eh  (4  miles 
N.  of  Beersheba)  and  Khuweilfeh. 

Literature.— Conder,  Tent-Work,  \.  277,  B^U  Plaeeg, 
67  ;  Qu6rin,  JiuUe,  ii.  318  f.,  390  ff. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
848 ;  Moore,  Judget,  346 fl. ;  Reuss,  ATi.Vbi;  PEFSt,  1860, 
182.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EN-HAZOR  (n"isrii'y),  'spring  of  Hazor,'  Jos  19". 
— ^A  town  of  Naphtali,  noticed  between  Kedesh, 
Edrei,  and  Iron,  There  were  three  Hazors  in 
Upper  Galilee,  and  the  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
most  probable  place  for  En-hazor  seems  to  bo 
Hazireh,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Galilee,  W.  of  Kedesh,  See  SWP  vol.  i. 
sheet  iii.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ENJOIN. — To  enjoin  is  first  to  '  join  together ' 
(Lat.  in-jungere),  as  Mt  19**  Wye.  (1380),  'there- 
fore a  man  departe  nat  that  tiling  that  God  en- 
joyngde,  or  knytte  to  gidre.'  But  it  early  came 
to  mean  to  'impose'  something  on  some  one. 
Generally  it  is  a  duty  or  penalty ;  but  in  Job 
36'-^  it  is  used  in  the  rare  sense  of  commanding 
or  directing  one's  way,  '  Who  hath  enjoyned 
him  his  way?'  (ip?).  The  later  and  mod.  sense 
of  'command'  is  found  in  Est  9^S  He  9^  ('en- 
joined unto  you ' ;  RV  '  commanded  to  vou- 
ward '),  and  Philem  ^  '  I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Clirist  to  enjoin  thee.'  J.  Hastings. 


ENLARGE,  ENLARGEMENT.— To  'enlarge'  is 
to  '  cause  to  be  large '  that  which  is  narrow  or 
confined.     It  also  signifies  '  to  make  larger '  that 
which  may  be  considered  large  already,  as  Mt 
23'  'they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and 
enlarge  tlie  borders  of  their  garments'  (neyaKivu) ; 
but  the  prefix  en-  ( =  Lat.  in)  has  properly  a  strong 
causativeforce,  as  in 'enable,'  'enfeeble,  'enrich.' 
Hence  arises  the  meaning  of    'set  at  large,' 
'liberate,'  as  in  Sidney,  Arcadia  (1622), 329,  'Like 
a  Lionesse  lately  enlarged. '    This  is  undoubtedly 
the  meaning  of  enlargement  initsonly occurrence 
Est  4" '  For  if  thou  altogether  boldest  thypeaceat 
this  time,  then  shall  there  e.  and  deliverance  arise 
to  the  Jews  from  another  place '  (nn,  AVra  '  respira- 
tion,' RV  '  relief ').     Cf.  Act  32,  Henry  vill.  c.  2,  §  9 
(1540),  'After  his  enlargement  and  commyng  out 
of  prison.'    And  that  'enlarge'   is    used   in  this 
sense  in  AV  is  evident,  as  Ps  4^  'thou  hast  en- 
larged me  when  I  was  in  distress'  (RV  'hast  set 
me  at  large');  prob.  also  2S  22^^  =  Ps  18^  'thou 
hast  enlarged    my  steps    under    me.'     So  when 
applied  to  the  heart,  Ps  119=*-  (a'rnn).  Is  60=  (3--j), 
2  Co  6"  (7rXaTi;i'w),  the  sense  is  first  of  all  freedom, 
and  then  the  joy  that  flows  from  it  (cf.  2  Co  6^^ 
TrXarww,  and  10^**  ;ue7a\i'»'w),  the  opp.  being  'to  be 
straitened,'  as  in  La  1^**  (cf.  Jer  4^"  '  I  am  pained  at 
my  very  heart,'  lit.,  as  RVm  'the  walls  of  my 
heart ! '),  and  2  Co  6'^.  J.  Hastings, 

EN-MISHPAT  (apY^p  pj?),  'spring  of  judgment,' 
or  'decision'  (by  oracle),  Gn  14'. — A  name  for 
Kadesh — probably  Kadesh-bamea.    See  Kadesh. 

ENNATAN  ('E^wTaV,  AV   Eunatan),    1  Es  8« 

(^  LXX).— See  Elnatiian. 

ENOCH  (Tii:n).— 1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gn 
417. 18)  jjig  father  is  said  to  have  buUt  a  city  and 
called  it  after  his  son's  name.  Its  identity  is  quite 
uncertain  (cf.  Dillm.  and  Del.  ad  loc.,  also  Budde, 
Urqesch.  120 fl*.).  2.  The  son  of  Jared,  and  father 
of  Methuselah,  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam  in 
the  line  of  Seth.  His  life  is  described  by  the 
remarkable  expression,  '  Enocli  walked  with 
God'  (Gn  S-*).  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  brief 
account  given  of  his  death.  After  365  years 
'  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'    This  is  under- 
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stood  l>y  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  to  mean,  '  By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death ;  and  he  was  not  found,  because  God  trans- 
late<l  him'  (He  11').  In  Jewish  tradition  many 
fabulous  legends  gatliered  around  Enoch.  He  was 
represented  as  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic, 
and  astronomy,  and  as  the  first  author.  A  book 
containing  his  Wsions  and  j)rophecies  was  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  >*oah  in  the  ark,  and 
handed  down  through  successive  generations.  (See 
Ryle  in  Expos.  Times,  iii.  (1892),  355,  and  Early 
I^an-atives  of  Genesis,  p.  90f.;  and  the  next  three 
articles.)  R.  M.  BovD. 

ENOCH  IX  NT.— Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared  (Gn 
5'^- ),  is  mentioned  in  three  passages  of  the  NT  ; 
traditional  exegesis  has  found  an  allusion  to  him 
in  a  fourth. 

1.  In  Lk  3*^  he  has  a  place  among  the  ancestors 
of  our  Lord. 

2.  In  He  11'  it  is  said  that  'by  faith  Enoch  was 
translated.'  His  faith  is  inferred  (v.*)  from  the 
LXX  word  eifTjpeoTrjffev  (Gn  5^^  ^ ;  this  verb  is  used 
in  translating  the  Heb.  '  to  walk  with  [before] '  in 
Genesis  ll.cc.  6^  17^  24«  48",  Ps  IW,  Sir  U^%  cf. 
Ps  25^34'^).  Nothing  is  added  in  He  11'  to  the 
record  of  Gen.  I.e.  (LXX),  except  the  explanatory 
phrase  toO  (jlt]  iSeiv  ddvaTov.  With  this  exposition 
in  the  Alexandrian  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  Philo  de  Abr.  §§  3,  4.  The  name  'Evwx  is 
explained  by  him  as  meaning  (ws  Sv  'EWiji'es 
flvoiev)  Kexapiff.aivoi  (i.e.  v^u  is  connected  with 
IJn).  The  ixeradeffis  is  explained  as  -rphs  rb  ^iXnoy 
fura^oXiq ;  the  oi'-x  -nvpiffKero  as  signifjdng  either 
that  after  repentance  the  old  evil  life  is  blotted 
out  as  though  it  had  never  been,  or  that  the  good 
man  (6  d<rTetoy)  vroxtopfi  koI  fiSvoMTiv  d-yax^.  Though 
in  the  original  Hebrew  of  Sir  44^*  Enoch  is  de- 
scribed as  'an  example  (lit.  sign)  of  knowledge' 
(cf.  ffvveffiy  aiTov,  VTis  4"),  yet  in  the  Greek  and 
Old  Latin  (Cod.  Am.  'ut  det  gentibus  paeniten- 
tiam'),  as  in  Philo,  he  is  represented  as  'an  ex- 
ample of  repentance.'  In  Sir  49^^  (dveX^^^ij  awb 
TTjs  yrji ;  cf.  Cod.  Am.  in  44^^  '  translatus  est  in 
paradiso')  his  translation  is  interpreted  literally. 
Josephus  (A)it.  I.  iii.  4)  uses  an  ambiguous  classical 
phrase,  '  He  went  unto  the  Deity  (avex,d>pr]<Tev  rpbs 
t6  OeToy) ;  hence  neither  is  his  death  recorded.' 
For  Je^vish  and  Christian  legends  about  Enoch, 
see  the  references  in  Schiirer,  HJF  ll.  L  342, 
U.  iii.  70. 

3.  In  Jude  ^*  the  description  l^Sofios  dxd  'ASd/x  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  (60^  93*),  and  a 
passage  from  that  book  ( 1^*  '}  is  quoted  as  a  warn- 
ing actually  uttered  by  the  patriarch,  dealing  pro- 
phetically (e-rpo<p.  Kal  Toirroi^)  with  the  false  teachers 
of  the  apostolic  age.  The  text  of  the  passage  in 
Enoch  comes  to  us  in  three  forms,  (a)  The 
Akhmim  fragment :  Sri  fpxercu  <Tin>  roh  [sic]  nvptitriv 
airrov  koX  rots  ayioii  avrov  xot^treu  Kplffiv  /card  tiLvtuv, 
KcU  diroXecrei  fdyras  toC/s  dire^eis  Kol  eXiy^ei  (MS 
Xfi'fet)  xdaav  adpKa  xepl  xdvrwj'  ipyoav  rrjs  dae^fias 
airrQv  &v  i^i^-qaav  koX  ffKKrfpGiv  uy  eKdXTjaav  XSyuv 
Kal  repl  rdvTwv  Siv  KaTeXdXjjaav  ko-t  avrov  dfiapruXoi 
dffe^eis.  (b)  Ad  Xovatianum  16  (Hartel,  Cyprian, 
iii.  p.  67  ;  Hamack,  Texte  «.  Untersiich.  xiii.  1, 
assigns  the  treatise  to  Sixtus  rt.  of  Rome,  cf. 
Benson,  Cyprian,  p.  557  ff.) :  *  Sicut  scriptum  est  : 
Ecce  venit  cum  multis  milibus  nuntiorum  suorum 
facere  judicium  de  omnibus  et  perdere  omnes 
impios  et  arguere  omnem  camem  de  omnibus 
fact  is  impiorum  quae  fecerunt  impie  et  de  omnibus 
verbis  impiis  quje  de  Deo  locuti  sunt  peccatores.' 
(c)  The  Ethiopic  version  (ed.  Charles,  p.  59)  :  '  And 
lo  !  He  comes  with  ten  thousands  of  (His)  holv 
ones  to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and  He  will 
destroy  the   ungodly,  and   will   convict  all   flesh 
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of  all  that  the  sinners  and  ungodly  have  -wTought 
and  ungodly  committed  against  Him.'  It  is  clear 
that  Jude  *  quotes  loosely  and  abbreviates,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  (1)  in  lSo6  Jude  agrees  with 
Novat.  Eth.  against  Gr.;  (2)  in  iXiy^cu  he  coincides 
with  JVotw^.  alone,  as  possibly  (for  the  tense  of  venit 
is  ambiguous)  in  ^Xde,  On  the  importance  of  the 
citation  in  ad  Novat.  and  its  independence  of  Jude 
(contrast  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  374),  see  Hamack, 
op.  cit.  p.  57,  and  especially  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Neut. 
Kanons,  ii.  p.  797  tt".  It  may  be  added  that  Jude's 
(quotation  from  Enoch  was  regarded  (a)  by  Tertul- 
han,  De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3,  as  upholding  Enoch  ;  (/3)  by 
some  referred  to  by  Jerome,  De  Vir.  Illust.  4,  as 
condemning  Jude. 

4.  A  very  common  Patristic  opinion,  found  as 
early  as  Tert.  De  Anima,  50 ;  Hippol.  De  A  ntichr.  43 
(cf.  Bonwetsch,  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  xvi.  2,  p.  48), 
identified  'the  two  witnesses '  of  Rev  11  with  Enoch 
and  Elijah  (see  the  references  in  Speaker's  Com- 
vientary,  p.  651).  F.  H.  Chase. 
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I.  Short  Account  of  the  Book.— In  Gn  5**  it 
is  said  of  Enoch  that  he  walked  with  God.  This 
expression  was  taken  in  later  times  to  mean  that 
he  enjoyed  superhuman  privileges,  by  means  of 
which  he  received  special  revelations  as  to  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  relations  of  men  and  angels  in 
the  past,  their  future  destinies,  and  particularly 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  therefore,  that  an  apocalyptic  literature 
began  to  circulate  under  his  name  in  the  centuries 
when  such  literatvire  became  current.  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  we  have 
large  fragments  of  such  a  literature  proceeding  from 
a  variety  of  Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  (see  next  art.), 
translated  from  the  Slavonic,  we  have  additional 
portions  of  this  literature.  The  latter  book  was 
written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in 
Egj'pt. 

The  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  writers  of  NT,  and  to 
some  extent  influenced  alike  their  thought  and 
diction.  Thus  it  is  quoted  as  a  genuine  work 
of  Enoch  by  Jude  (}^-).  Phrases,  and  at  times 
entire  clauses,  belonging  to  it  are  reproduced 
in  NT,  but  without  acknowledgment  of  their 
source.  Barnabas  (Ep.  iv.  3,  xvi.  5)  quotes  it  as 
Scripture.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Jewish  authors 
of  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  E.  and  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees  ;  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
its  citations  are  treated  as  Scripture,  and  in  the 
later  apocalypses  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra  there  are 
many  tokens  of  its  influence.  Thus  during  the 
1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  it  possessed,  alike 
with  Jew  and  Christian,  the  authority  of  a  deutero- 
canonical  book.  In  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  as  were  also  many  other 
Jewish  Messianic  writings  that  had  been  tr^  into 
Greek  and  well  received  in  the  Christian  Church. 
But  with  the  earlier  Fathers  and  apologists  of 
Christianity  it  preserved  its  high  position  till  about 
the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  Henceforth  it  gradually 
fell  into  discredit,  and  finally  was  banned  by  the 
chief  teachers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  book 
ceased  to  circulate  in  all  but  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  where  it  was  rediscovered  in  1773  by 
Bruce.  This  traveller  brought  home  two  MSS  of 
this  book,  and  from  one  of  these  La\*Tence  made 
the  first  modern  translation  of  Enoch  in  1821. 

II.  Origikal  L.\xguage. — Apocalyptic  scholars 

•  In  the  text  of  Jude  there  are  some  important  variants,  the 
chief  being  these  :  (1)  in  v.w  k  cur .3  sah.  arm.  read  e>  uupiim 

ky'ttn  iyys>jn  (ct  Xotnt.)  ;  (2)  in  V.15  K  sah.  for  «■.  Ttui  mrtJus 
read  rirxt  •^uxf.t. 
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are  now  practically  agreed  that  E.  was  derived  from 
a  Sem.  original.  The  only  question  at  issue  now 
is :  Was  the  original  in  Heo.  or  Aramaic  ?  Hal6vy, 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  pp.  352-395,  decides 
in  favour  of  the  former ;  and,  so  far  as  our  present 
materials  go,  tliis  view  may  be  regarded  as  valid. 
Some  Dutch  and  German  scholars,  it  is  true,  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  prove  an  Aram,  original  bv 
means  of  the  Aram,  forms  preserved  in  the  Gizeh 
Greek  fragment,  i.e.  <povKa  in  18*,  ftavSo^apa  in  28^ 
and  pa^drjfxt.  in  29*.  The  first  is  undoubtedly  an 
Aram,  form  of  H'b,  and  the  two  latter  of  n?-]?.  But 
it  is  over-hasty  to  conclude  from  the  presence  of 
these  two  Araraaisms  upon  an  Aram,  original ;  for 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds  we  should  be  obliged 
to  conclude  to  an  Aram,  original  of  Neh  2",  where 
the  Aram,  form  Alvd  is  found  in  the  LXX  as  a 
transliteration  of  ]:il.  In  the  Eth.  VS  also  of  Jos 
5«,  1  K  5*'  [Eng. "],  and  Ezk  1**  there  are  trans- 
literations of  Heb.  words  in  Aram,  forms. 

III.  Versions. — Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic. — 
The  Heb.  original  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  in  turn  into  Ethiopic  and  Latin.  Of 
the  Gr.  VS  chs.  6-9^  8^-10"  15-16*  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Chronography  of  George  Syncellus 
(c.  A.D.  800) ;  89*2-*»  in  a  Vatican  MS  published  by 
Mai  in  the  Patrum  Nova  Bibliotheca,  vol.  ii.  ;  and 
1-32  in  the  Gizeh  MS  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  published  in  1892.  A  critical  edition  of 
this  last  fragment  by  M.  Lods  appeared  shortly 
afterwards,  and  in  1893  it  was  edited  by  the  present 
writer  with  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  Eth. 
and  Gr.  VSS  of  1-32  as  an  appendix  to  his  work 
on  Enoch.  This  study  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — '  The  Eth.  VS  preserves  a  more  ancient 
and  trustworthy  form  of  text  than  the  Gizeh 
Greek  MS  ;  it  has  fewer  additions,  fewer  omissions, 
and  fewer  and  less  serious  corruptions  of  the  text ' 
(Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  324).  The  other  two 
Gr.  fragments  will  be  found  in  the  same  work. 

The  Lat.  VS  is  wholly  lost  with  the  exception 
of  two  small  fragments  :  of  these  the  first  is  1*, 
and  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Cyprian  treatise,  Ad 
Novatianum  (see  Zahn's  Gesch.  des  Neutest. 
Kanons,  ii.  797-801).  The  second,  which  embraces 
106*"**,  was  found  by  James  in  an  8th  cent.  MS 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in  his 
Apocrypha  Anecdota,  vol.  i.  A  critical  ed.  of  its 
text  will  be  found  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp. 
372-375.  To  these  we  miglit  also  add  TertuUian's 
De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  2,  and  De  Idol,  iv.,  which  may 
point  to  a  Latin  text  of  8*  and  99^. 

The  Eth.  VS  alone  preserves  the  entire  text,  and 
that  in  a  most  trustworthy  condition,  (a)  The 
Ethiopic  MSS. — There  are  twenty  or  more  of  these 
in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe.  Of  these 
about  half  are  in  the  British  Museum  alone,  which 
happily  also  possesses  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
MSS — that  designated  Orient.  485  in  its  catalogue 
of  Eth.  MSS.  (6)  Editions  of  tlie  Eth.  Text.— On\y 
two  edd.  have  appeiired — that  of  Lawrence  in  1838 
from  one  MS,  and  that  of  Dillmann  in  1851  from 
five  MSS.  Unhappily,  these  MSS  were  late  and 
corrupt.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  issue  later 
a  text  based  on  the  incomparably  better  MSS  now 
accessible  to  scholars.  Such  a  text  is  actually 
presupposed  in  his  translation  and  commentary  of 
1893.  (c)  Translations  and  Commentaries. — Trans- 
lations accompanied  by  commentaries  have  been 
edited  by  Lawrence  (1821),  Hofmann  (1833-1838), 
Dillmann  (1853),  Schodde  (1882),  and  Charles  (1893). 
Of  Dillmann's  and  Schodde's  translations  the 
reader  will  find  a  short  review  in  Charles  (pp.  6-9). 
(rf)  Critical  Inquiries. — Some  account  of  these  will 
be  found  in  Schiirer,  HJP  il.  iii.  70-73,  and  in 
Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  9-21,  309-311. 

Of  the  many  scholars  who  have  written  on  this  book,  the  works 
of  the  following  deserve  special  mention  here :— Liicke,  Einleit. 


ind.  Offenb.  d.  Johannes^,  1852  ;  Ewald,  Abhandl.  uberd.  dthiop. 
B.  Henokh  EnWeh.,  Sinn,  und  ZuaammenteUung,  1855 ;  Kostlin, 
'  Ueber  d.  Entateh.  d.  B.  Henoch '  (Theol.  Jahrb.  1866,  pp.  240- 
279,  870-386) :  Hil^enfeld,  Die  Jiid.  Apokcdyptik,  1857,  pp.  91- 
184  ;  Gebbardt,  Dve,  70  Hirten  d.  B.  Henoch  u.  ihre  Deutungen 
(Merx'  Arehiv,  1872,  vol.  ii.  Heft  ii.  pp.  163-246) ;  Drummond, 
Jewi»h  Mesdah,  1887,  17-73;  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  Wace's 
Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.  1880,  ii.  124-128  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  iii.  54-73  ; 
Lawlor  in  Joum.  qf  Philology,  xxv.  (1897)  164-225. 

IV.  The  different  Elements  in  the  Book, 

WITH   THEIR   respective   CHARACTERISTICS    AND 

Dates. — The  Bk.  of  E.  is  a  fragmentary  survival 
of  an  entire  literature  that  once  circulated  under 
his  name.  To  this  fact  the  plurality  of  books 
assigned  to  E.  from  the  first  may  in  some  degree 
point ;  as,  for  instance,  the  expression  '  books ' 
m  104*2 ;  Test.  XII  Patriarch.  Jud.  18  ;  Origen, 
c.  Celsum,  v.  54,  In  Num.  Homil.  xxviii.  2,  and 
elsewhere.  Of  this  literature  five  distinct  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  in  the  five  books  into 
which  the  Bk.  of  E.  is  divided  [i.e.  1-37.  37-71. 
72-82.  83-90.  91-108).  These  books  were  origin- 
ally separate  treatises  ;  in  later  times  they  were 
collected  and  edited,  but  were  much  mutilated  in 
the  course  of  redaction  and  incorporation  into  a 
single  work.  In  addition  to  this  E.  literature,  the 
final  editor  of  the  book  made  use  of  a  lost  Apoca- 
lypse, the  Bk.  of  Noah,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  he  drew  6»-8'  9^  lO*-^-  **  17-20  39*-  ^ 
413-8  43_44.  50.  547_552  56«-57^  59-60.  65-69'»  71. 
80-81.  105-107.  This  Bk.  of  Noah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees  lO*^  21*».  Another  large 
fragment  of  the  Bk.  of  Noah  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  five  books  into  which 
the  whole  work  is  divided  we  have  the  writingrs  of  five  diSPerent 
authors.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  grounds  for 
this  statement,  we  shall  give  in  merest  outline  the  different 
constituents  which  the  chief  scholars  on  this  subject  have  found 
in  this  work.  Liicke  in  his  Einl.  in  die  Offenb.  d.  Johannes 
regards  the  book  as  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  pan 
embraces  1-36.  72-105,  written  at  the  beg.  of  the  Maccab.  revolt, 
or,  according  to  liis  later  view,  in  the  reign  of  John  Ilyrcanus  ;  the 
second  consists  of  the  Similitudes,  36-71,  and  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  however,  there 
are  some  interpolations.  Hofmann  (J.  Chr.  K.)  ascribes  the 
entire  work  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  2nd  cent.  In  this  view 
he  was  followed  later  by  Weisse  and  Philippi.  Hofmann  deserves 
mention  in  this  connexion  on  the  grouna  of  his  having  been  the 
first  to  give  tlie  correct  interpretation  of  the  seventy  sliepherds 
in  89-90.  Ewald  (Abhaiuil.  1855)  gives  the  following  scheme  : — 
Bk.  I.  37-71,  c.  B.C.  144  ;  Bk.  II.  1-16.  81 K  84.  91-105,  c.  B.C.  135  ; 
Bk.  III.  20-36.  72-90.  106-107,  c.  B.C.  128;  108  later.  Bk.  IV., 
the  Bk.  of  Noah,  63  8  Sl-3  97  ioi-3. 11. 22b  17-19.  547-552  601-10. 94.  as 
64-6916,  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding.  Kostlin  in  his 
essay,  '  Ueber  d.  Entsteh.  d.  B.  Henoch '  (Theol.  Jahrb.  1856X  a 
contribution  of  great  worth,  arrives  at  the  following  analysis  : — 
The  groundwork,  1-16.  21-34.  72-105,  c.  B.C.  110.  The  Simili- 
tudes, 37-71  and  17-19,  before  B.C.  64.  Noachic  fra^ients,  547- 
552  60.  65-6925,  possibly  also  20.  829  20  106-107.  108  is  an  Essene 
addition.  Hilgenfeld  (Jiid.  Apok.  1857)  regards  the  groundwork, 
consisting  of  1-16.  20-36.  72-105,  as  written  before  B.C.  98 ;  and 
the  remaining  chapters  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
Gnostic  after  the  time  of  Saturnmus.  We  should  mention  also 
the  interesting  studies  of  Tideman,  ThT.  1875,  pp.  261-296; 
Lipsius,  art.  '  Enoch '  in  Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  iii.  54-73 ;  Drummond,  The  Jeicish  Messiah,  1«77,  pp. 
17-23 ;  and  Schodde,  The  Book  qf  Enoch,  1882.  As  Dillmann 
changed  his  mind  three  times,  and  in  each  instance  for  the 
better,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  his  final  anal.^sis.  The  ground- 
work, 1-36.  72-105,  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  ;  the  Simili- 
tudes and  17-19,  before  B.C.  64  ;  the  Noachic  fragments,  6*-8  81-* 
97  101- 11  20.  391-  2»  547-552  60.  65-6928  106-107.  108,  from  a  later 
band. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  ouestion 
directly,  and  try  to  carry  the  criticism  of  the  book 
one  stage  further  towards  finality.  Disregarding 
the  interpolations  from  the  Bk.  of  Noah  a! ready 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  closing  cliapter,  we  shall 
adduce  a  few  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  com- 
positeness  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  determined. 

First  of  all,  critics  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the 
Similitudes  (37-71)  to  a  diflerent  authorship  from 
the  rest.  This  is  done  on  the  following  grounds  :— 
(ffl)  Certain  names  of  God  are  found  frequently  in 
37-71,  but  not  elsewhere  in  tlie  book.  (6)  The 
angelology  diflers.  (c)  Tlie  demonology  differs. 
{d)  The  Messianic  doctrine  not  only  diners  from 
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that*  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  is  unique   in 
apocalyptic  literature. 

As  for  the  remaining  chs.  1-36,  72-104,  all  critics 
but  Ewald  and  Lipsius  have  regarded  them  as  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  author.  But  these 
scholars  have  diflered  much  from  each  other  on  the 
determination  of  the  different  elements  present  in 
these  chapters,  and  have  failed  to  gain  the  suflrage 
of  other  scholars  as  to  the  justness  of  their  views. 
In  one  respect  they  are  undoubtedly  right.  These 
chapters  are  of  a  composite  nature ;  the  more 
closely  they  are  examined,  the  more  clearly  they 
exhibit  conflicting  characteristics.  When  sub- 
mitted to  a  searching  criticism  they  fall  naturally 
into  four  distinct  parts,  i.e.  l-3ti.  72-82,  83-90, 
91-104,  diflering  from  each  other  in  authorship, 
system  of  thought,  and  date. 

For  the  grounds  for  these  conclusions  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Charles'  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  55-56,  187-1S9,  220-221,  260-263. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  differ- 
entiating 83-90  and  91-104,  as  an  Ulustration  of  the  method 
there  pursued  in  the  criticism  of  the  earher  sections,  (o)  The 
Hessianic  kingdom  in  91-lOJ  is  finite  in  duration,  whereas  in 
83-90  it  is  eternal.  (6)  In  the  former  the  Messianic  judgment 
takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  in  the  latter 
at  its  beginning,  (c)  In  the  former  there  is  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  only,  in  the  latter  a  resurrection  of  apostate 
Jews  also,  ((f)  In  the  former  the  building  of  the  temple  pre- 
cedes the  final  judgment.  In  the  latter  it  is  subsequent  to  the 
final  judgment.  («)  In  the  former  the  scene  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  apparently  heaven,  in  the  latter  a  purified  earth. 
Xow,  our  conclusion  as  to  the  distinct  authorship  of  these  two 
sections  on  the  grounds  just  given  is  strikingly  confirmed 
when  we  observe  the  forcible  dislocations  that  91-101  have 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  final  editor  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  chapters  that  precede.  Former  critics  have  re- 
marked that  93  must  originally  have  preceded  9112-17,  because 
we  have  in  93  an  account  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  ten 
into  which  the  world's  history  is  divided,  and  in  9112-17  the 
account  of  the  remaining  three  weeks.  They  failed,  however, 
to  observe  that  921,  •  Written  by  Enoch  the  scribe,  this  complete 
doctrine  of  wisdom,'  etc.,  formed  originally  the  real  beginning  of 
this  section.  Next,  on  92  follows  91i-i'J  as  a  natural  sequel, 
where  E.  summons  his  children  to  receive  his  parting  words. 
Then  comes  the  short  Apocalypse  of  ten  weeks,  931-19  9112-17, 
while  9118-  IS  form  a  natural  transition  to  94.  This  section 
underwent  these  derangements  in  the  process  of  its  incorpora- 
tion into  a  larger  work. 

As  our  space  does  not  admit  dealing  further  with  the  actual 
criticism  of  the  book,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment of  results,  and  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  independent 
writing^s  contained  in  the  entire  work,  with  their  probable 
dates. 

Part  L,  consisting  of  chs.  1-36  (for  the  Xoachic  interpolations 
see  aboveX  was  written  at  latest  b.c.  170,  and  mainly  from  the 
prophetic  standpoint  of  such  chs.  as  Is  65-66.  Tliis  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  oldest  part  of  the  book,  being  anterior  to  72-82. 
83-90.  91-104,  as  it  is  used  by  the  writers  of  these  sections. 
As  83-90  was  written  not  later  than  B.C.  161, 1-36  must  be  some 
years  earlier;  and  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  massacres  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  above  date  (170)  is  the  latest  reason- 
able limit  for  its  composition.  This  book,  i.e.  1-36,  is  the  oldest 
piece  of  Jewish  literature  that  teaches  the  general  resurrection 
of  Israel,  that  describes  Sheol  according  to  the  conception  that 
prevails  in  XT  as  opposed  to  that  of  OT,  and  that  represents 
Gehenna  as  a  final  place  of  punishment.  The  problem  of  the 
author  is  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  The  righteous 
will  not  always  suffer  (11^  Sin  is  the  cause  of  this  suffering, 
and  the  sin  of  man  is  due,  not  to  Adam,  but  to  the  lust  of  the 
angels— the  watchers  (96-  9-  lo  108).  Hence  the  watchers,  their 
companions,  and  their  children  will  be  destroyed  (10»-10-1^ 
and  their  destruction  wiU  form  the  prelude  to  the  first  world- 
judgment,  of  which  the  Deluge  will  form  the  completion  (lOl-f). 
But  sin  still  prevails  after  the  Deluge,  through  the  influence 
of  the  evil  spirits  that  go  forth  from  the  slaughtered  children 
of  the  watchers  and  the  daughters  of  men  (16^).  These  act 
with  impunity  till  the  final  judgment  In  the  meantime,  char- 
acter finds  its  recompense,  in  some  measure,  immediately  after 
death  (22).  In  the  last  judgment  the  watchers,  the  demons, 
and  all  classes  of  Isr.,  with  one  exception,  will  receive  their 
final  award  (19  2213).  xhis  judgment  is  preceded  by  a  general 
resur.  of  Israel  (22).  The  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna  (272X 
the  earth  is  cleansed  from  sin  (1020-22)^  the  Mess,  kingdom  is 
established  with  Jerus.  as  its  centre  (255),  and  God  abides  with 
men  (253).  The  Gentiles  become  righteous  and  worship  God 
(1021).  The  righteous  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (25*-6),  and  thereby 
enjoy  patriarchal  lives  (59).  As  to  what  befalls  the  righteous 
after  the  second  death,  there  is  no  hint  in  this  fragmentary 
section. 

Part  II.,  consisting  of  83-90,  was  written  between  b.c.  166-161 
by  a  Hasid  in  support  of  the  Maccab.  movement,  and  mainly 
from  the  same  standpoint  as  DanieL  On  a  variety  of  grounds 
we  are  obhged  to  discriminate  this  section  from  the  preceding. 
It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that,  whereas  there  is  a  Messiah 
in  the  latter,  there  is  none  in  the  former;  in  the  latter  the 


life  of  the  righteous  is  apparently  unending,  in  the  former  it 
is  finite ;  in  the  latter  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  New 
Jems,  set  up  by  God  Himself,  in  the  former  it  is  Jerus.  and 
the  entire  earth  unchanged  though  purified.  Finally,  tne  pic- 
ture in  83-90  is  developra  and  spiritual,  while  that  in  1-36  is 
naive,  primitive,  and  sensuous. 

The  date  asigned  above  is  not  difficult  to  fix.  The  Hasidiiii, 
symbolized  by  me  lambs  that  are  bom  to  the  white  sheep  (90*), 
are  already  an  organized  party  in  the  Maccab.  revolt  The 
lambs  that  become  homed  are  the  Maccab.  family,  and  the 
^reat  horn  who  is  still  warring  while  the  author  of  the  section 
IS  writing,  is  Judas  the  Maccabee  (909),  who  died  B.a  161. 
Chs.  83-90  recount  two  \isions,  83-84  deal  with  the  first  worid- 
judgment,  85-90  with  the  entire  histoiy  of  the  world  till  the 
final  judgment  In  the  second  vision  the  interest  centres 
mainly  in  the  calamities  that  befall  Isr.  from  the  exile  onwards. 
Why  has  Isr.  become  a  byword  among  the  nations,  and  the 
servant  of  one  Gentile  power  after  another?  Is  there  no  recom- 
pense for  the  righteous  nation  and  the  righteous  individual? 
Isr.  has  indeed  sinned,  but  the  punishment  immeasurably  tran- 
scends the  guilt.  But  these  undue  severities,  according  to  the 
author,  have  not  come  upon  Isr.  from  (}od's  hand,  but  from  the 
seventy  shepherds  into  whose  care  God  committed  Isr.  (Sd^^X 
These  'shepherds  or  angels  have  proved  faithless  to  their  trust, 
but  not  with  impunity.  An  account  has  been  taken  of  all 
their  deeds  and  of  all  whom  they  have  wickedly  destroyed 
(ggei-*!).  Moreover,  when  the  outiook  is  darkest,  a  righteous 
league  will  be  established  in  Isr.  (906),  and  from  a  family  be- 
lonmng  to  it  will  come  forth  the  deliverer,  i.e.  Judas  Maccabsus 
(90^16).  Every  effort  of  the  Gentiles  to  dratroy  him  will  prove 
Viun,  and  God's  intervention  personally  will  be  the  agnal  for 
their  destruction  (9019X  The  wicked  shephenb  and  bdlen 
watchers  will  be  cast  into  tiie  abyss  of  fire  (TartarusX  and 
the  apostates  into  Gehenna  (90^2S).  Then  God  Himself  will 
set  up  the  New  Jerus.  (90®-  29),  the  dispersion  will  be  broogfat 
back  to  Jerus.,  the  righteous  dead  raised  to  take  part  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  surviving  Gentiles  will  be  converted  and 
serve  Isr.  (9030X  Finally,  the  Messiah  will  appear  amongst 
them  (9037),  and  His  kingdom  wiU  endure  for  ever.  It  should 
be  observed  that  we  have  here  the  earUest  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  in  nouKianonical  literature. 

Part  III.,  consisting  of  91-104,  was  written  between  B.a 
134-95.  The  clearly  defined  opposition  between  the  righteous 
and  their  Sadducean  opponents  which  appears  so  frequentiy  in 
this  section  cannot  have  been  earlier  tluui  the  breach  between 
John  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees,  hence  not  eariier  than 
B.C.  134,  and  not  subsequent  to  B.c.  95 ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  savage  cruelties  that  won  for  Jannsns  the 
titie  'slayer  of  the  pious'  could  have  been  referred  to  only 
once,  and*  that  incidentally,  in  the  general  terms  of  10315.  chi 
the  derangements  which  this  section  has  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  the  final  editor  we  have  already  touched  above. 

The  internal  difference  that  subsists  between  this  section  and 
Part  IL  is  very  remarkable.  As  we  pass  trom  83-90  to  91-104  we 
feel  we  are  entering  into  a  world  of  new  conceptions.  In  all 
previous  apocalyptic  writings  the  resur.  and  tlie  final  judg- 
ment have  been  the  prelude  to  an  everlasting  Mess.  kingd<»n, 
and  not  till  then,  in  fact,  do  the  righteous  enter  on  their 
reward.  But  the  Mess,  kingdom  to  which  ibis  writer  looks 
forward  is  only  of  temporarj-  duration  (9112-iS).  In  this  kingdom 
no  place  is  found  for  a  Messiah  ;  the  righteous,  with  God's  help, 
vindicate  their  just  cau.se  and  destroy  their  oppressors.  On  the 
close  of  this  kingdom  follow  the  final  judgment  and  the  risen 
spiritual  life  of  blessedness  in  a  new  heaven  (91i^  923).  fnxa 
such  a  %iew  of  the  future  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  writer,  the 
centre  of  interest  has  passed  from  the  material  world  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  Mess,  kingdom  is  no  longer  the  goal  of  the 
hopes  of  the  righteous.  Their  faith  finds  its  satisfaction  onl^ 
in  a  blessed  immortality  in  heaven  itseU.  The  righteous,  it 
is  true,  who  are  living  on  the  advent  of  the  Mess,  tdngdcm 
will  indeed  be  recompensed  with  all  good  things,  but  the  de- 
parted righteous  will  not  rise  thereto,  but  to  the  everlasting 
spiritual  hfe  which  will  follow  the  final  judgment.  This  blessed 
immortality  after  the  final  judgment  is  an  immortaUty  of  the 
soul  only  (1033-  4),  a  view  that  is  implied  also  in  the  later  books, 
the  Ps-Sol  and  the  Book  of  JubUees.  As  for  the  wicked,  they 
shall  descend  into  the  Sheol  of  darkness  and  fiame,  and  abide 
there  everlastingly  (983-  lo  lOl*?-  8).  In  this  section  Sheol  appears 
as  hell,  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  literature  (1037)1 

Part  IV.  The  Similitudes,  consisting  of  37-70,  were  written 
between  B.C.  94-79  or  B.C.  70-64.  With  some  of  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  these  chapters  from  the  rest  of  tl» 
book  we  have  alr^idy  dealt  above.  We  are  here  concerned 
mainly  with  the  determination  of  the  date.  'The  kings  and 
the  mighty,'  so  often  denounced  in  the  Similitudes,  are  the 
later  Maccab.  princes  and  their  Sadducean  supporters ;  for  the 
blood  of  the  righteous  was  not  shed,  as  the  writer  complains, 
before  B.C.  95  : — the  later  ilaecab.  princes  and  not  the  Herods ; 
for  the  Sadducees  were  not  allies  of  the  latter,  and  Rome  was 
not  as  yet  known  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the  great  world- 
fMwers.  This  last  fact  necessitates  an  earlier  date  than  B.a  64, 
when  Rome  interposed  authoritatively  in  the  affairs  of  Jud»a. 
If  the  reader  will  tum  to  the  list  of  Noachic  interpolations  he 
will  find  that  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  this  section. 
These  have,  as  a  rule,  been  drawn  from  an  already  existing 
Apoc.  of  Noah  and  adapted  by  their  editor  to  their  adjoining 
contexts  in  Enoch.  This  he  does  by  borrowing  characteristic 
terms,  such  as  'Lord  of  Spirits,'  'Head  of  Daj-s,'  'Son  of  Man,' 
to  which,  either  through  ignorance  or  of  set  intention,  he  gener- 
ally gives  a  new  connotation. 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the 
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righteous,  this  author  has  no  interest  save  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds.  His  view,  too,  is  strongly  apociilyptic,  and 
follows  closely  in  the  wake  ot  Daniel.  The  orifenn  of  sin  is 
traced  one  sta^  farther  back  than  in  1-3C.  The  first  authors  of 
•in  were  the  Satans  (40^).  The  watchers  fell  through  becomii)(f 
subject  to  these,  and  leading  mankind  astray  (54'').  Though  the 
watchers  were  forthwith  confluetl  in  a  deep  abyss,  sin  still 
flourishes  in  the  world,  and  sinners  deny  the  name  of  the  Lonl 
of  spirits  (382)  and  of  His  Anointed  (481"),  and  the  kings  and  the 
mighty  oppress  the  children  of  God  (62ii)-  But  suddenly  there 
wBl  appear  the  Head  of  Days,  and  with  Him  the  Son  of  Man 
(489.3.^487),  to  execute  Judgment  upon  all  alike.  And  to  this 
end  there  will  be  a  rcsur.  ofoll  Isr.  (f)li  Cl''),  and  all  judgment 
wiU  be  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man  (419,  09/7),  who  will  judge 
ijl  according  to  their  deeds  (41iX  Sin  and  wrong-doing  will  be 
banished  from  the  earth  (492),  and  heaven  and  earth  will  be 
transformed  (454- »),  and  the  righteous  will  have  their  mansions 
therein  (39«  41*).  The  Elect  One  will  dwell  amongst  them  (45<) ; 
they  will  be  clad  in  garments  of  life  (6215- 16),  and  become 
angels  in  heaven  (514),  and  continue  to  grow  in  knowledge  and 
rigntcousness  (58°). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  this  section 
is  unique,  not  only  as  regards  the  other  sections  of  E.,  but  also 
in  Jewish  literature  as  a  whole.  The  Messiah  pre-exists  from 
the  beginning  (48^) ;  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  God  (45«  473), 
and  possesses  universal  dominion  (02*),  and  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted unto  Him  (6027).  If  we  turn  to  the  other  sections  we 
And  that  in  1-36  and  91-104  there  is  no  Messiah  at  all,  while  in 
8'.}-90  the  Messiah  is  evidently  human,  and  has  no  real  r61e  to 
play  in  the  doctrine  of  the  la-st  things. 

Before  we  j)as8  to  Part  V.  it  will  be  advantageous  to  observe 
that  the  varying  relations  in  which  the  Maccabees  stood  to  the 
Hasid  or  Pharisaic  party  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  Books  of 
t.,  i.e.  Parts  11.,  III.,  and  IV.  In  Part  II.,  i.e.  83-90,  the  Mac- 
cabees are  the  leaders  of  the  righteous,  and  their  efforts  f  onn  the 
prelude  to  the  Mess,  kingdom.  In  Part  III.,  i.e.  91-104,  they 
are  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Hasids,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  become  their  declared  foes  :  they  are  the  secret  abettors  ot 
their  Sadduoean  oppressors.  But  when  we  come  to  Part  IV., 
i.e.  the  Similitudes,  the  Maccab.  princes  have  ceased  to  disguise 
their  enmity,  and  now  take  the  lead  in  every  act  of  oppression 
and  nnirder  practised  on  the  Pharisees. 

Part  V.  The  Book  of  Celestial  Physics  consists  of  72-78.  82. 
79.  Here,  as  in  Part  lU.,  the  order  of  the  chapters  has  been 
changed  by  the  final  editor ;  79,  which  forms  the  tnie  conclusion 
of  this  work,  has  been  placed  immediately  after  78,  and  two 
chapters,  80-81,  which  are  quite  alien  in  spirit  and  statement, 
have  been  interpolated. 

The  chronological  system  of  this  book,  which  is  most  perplex- 
ing, constitutes  an  attempt  to  establish  an  essentially  Hcb. 
calendar  over-against  the  heathen  calendars  in  vogue  around. 
Though  quite  valueless  in  itself,  it  gives  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  chronological  systems  that  were  known  to  Pal.  Jews.  Thus 
the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  thb  zodiac,  the  spring 
and  autumn  equinoxes,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and 
the  synodic  months.  He  is  familiar  also  with  the  Gr.  eight- 
year  cycle,  and  the  seventy-six  years'  cycle  of  Calippus. 

Part  VI.  The  interpolations  from  the  Book  of  Noah.  These 
have  been  enumerated  above.  By  means  of  these  fragments, 
and  of  the  large  section  of  this  lost  book  preserved  in  tlie  Booli 
of  Jubilees,  and  of  others  still  surviving  in  later  Heb.  literature, 
it  would  be  possible  to  restore  the  Book  of  Noah  in  some  of  its 
main  outlines. 

V.  Influence  on  Later  Literature. — The 
influence  of  E.  on  Jewisli  literature,  to  exclude  for 
the  moment  the  NT,  is  seen  in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees 
(written  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era), 
the  Slavonic  Enoch  (A.D.  1-50),  the  Testaments 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
and  4  Ezra.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in 
the  last  two  books  just  enumerated,  E.  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  although  their  writers  laid 
the  Enochic  books  not  infrequently  under  con- 
tribution. This  silence,  however,  was  intentional. 
E. 's  acceptance  among  Christians  as  a  Messianic 
prophet  was  the  ground  of  his  rejection  among 
the  Jews ;  and  altliough,  prior  to  A.D.  40,  he  was 
the  chief  figure,  next  to  Daniel,  in  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic, in  subsequent  Jewish  literature  his  func- 
tions and  achievements  are  assigned  to  others, 
such  as  Moses,  Ezra,  Baruch.  This  opposition  to 
E.  is  unswervingly  pursued  in  the  Talm.,  and  his 
name  and  works  are  always  studiously  ignored 
(see  Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  pp.  21-22, 101). 
On  these  facts  we  might  found  an  Enochic  canon. 
No  earhj  Jewish  book  ichich  extols  E.  could  have 
been  written  after  A.D.  50,  and  the,  attribution  ofE.'s 
words  and  achievements  in  earlif  Jewish  works  to 
some  other  OT  hero  is  a  sign  that  they  were  written 
subsetment  to  the  Paidine  preaching  nf  Christianity. 

In  Patristic  literature  Enoch  ia  twice  cited  as 
Scripture  in  tlie  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (4'  16*).     It  is 


also  quoted  with  approval,  though  not  always  by 
name,  by  Justin  Alartyr,  Irenseu-s,  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Clement  Alex.,  Origen,  Anatolius. 
Thenceforward  it  is  mentioned  with  disapproval 
by  Hilary,  Chrysostora,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
finally  condemned  in  explicit  terms  in  the  Const. 
A  p.  vi.  16. 

Far  surpassing  in  importance  the  preceding  was 
its  influence  on  NT  (a)  diction  and  (o)  doctrine. 

(a)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the 
indiibitable  instances.  It  is  quoted  directly  in 
Jude^**^*.  Phrases,  clauses,  or  thoughts  derived 
from  it  are  found  also  in  Jude  *,  Rev  2^  y>  4«  6^" 
91  1430  2013,  Ro  838  9-',  Eph  r-\  He  ll»,  Ac  3",  Jn 
522. 27^  Lk  &^  16«  23^,  Mt  1928  25"  26^^. 

(b)  The  doctrines  in  E.  that  had  a  share  in 
moulding  the  corresponding  NT  doctrines,  or 
formed  a  necessary  link  in  the  development  of 
doctrine  from  OT  to  NT,  are  tlio.se  concerning  the 
Messianic  kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  Sheol  and 
the  Resurrection,  and  demonology.  As  we  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  in  Enoch.  First,  we  should  observe  that 
four  titles,  applied,  for  tlie  first  time  in  literature, 
to  the  personal  Messiah  in  the  Similitudes,  are 
afterwards  rejiroduced  in  NT.  These  are  '  Christ' 
(or  'the  Anomted  One'),  'the  Righteous  One,' 
'  the  Elect  One,'  and  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  first 
title,  found  repeatedly  in  earlier  writings,  but 
always  in  reference  to  actual  contemporary  kings 
or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  (48'"  52*)  applied 
to  the  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come.  It  is  here 
associated  with  supernatural  attributes.  In  Ps- 
Sol,  written  a  few  years  later,  it  is  applied  to  a 
merely  human  Messiah.  The  second  and  third 
titles,  'the  Righteous  One," the  Elect  One,'wliich 
are  found  first  in  E.,  have  passed  over  into  NT, 
the  former  occurring  in  Ac  3"  1^'^  22'*,  the  latter  in 
Lk  9^  23^.  The  last  title,  '  the  Son  of  Man,' 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  in 
E.,  and  is  liistorically  the  source  of  the  NT  desig- 
nation. To  the  latter  it  contributes  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  contents,  particularly  those 
relating  to  judgment  and  universal  autliority. 
Thus  statements  in  E.  respecting  the  Son  of  Man 
are  quoted  by  the  evangelists  respecting  the  NT 
Son  of  Man.  JnS^-^'  'He  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son  .  .  .  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man,'  is  a  quotation  from  Enoch  09"  '  The  sum 
of  judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  tlie  Son  of 
Man.'  It  should  be  here  observed  that  in  E.  the 
Messiah  is  represented  for  the  first  time  as  Judge 
of  mankind.  Again,  Mt  19'^  'When  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory '  is  from 
Enoch  62*  '  When  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.'  It  is  well  known  tliat 
the  use  of  this  phrase  as  a  Mess,  title  Ls  confined  in 
NT,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the  Ciospels,  and  in 
them  it  is  used  only  by  our  Lord  in  speaking  of 
Himself.  Its  survival,  iiowever,  as  a  Mess,  desig- 
nation among  the  Jews,  is  attested  by  a  passage  m 
the  Talm.  Jer.,  Taanith  ii.  1:  '  Abbahu  said: 
"  If  a  man  says  to  thee— I  am  God,  he  lies ;  I  am 
the  Son  of  Man— he  will  at  last  repent  it :  I 
ascend  to  heaven — if  he  said  it,  he  will  not 
prove  it.'"    See  further,  Eschat.  of  Apocr. 

R.  H.  Chari.es. 
ENOCH,  BOOK  OF  THE  SECRETS  OF.— In 
Origen's  de  Prinrip.  i.  3.  2  wo  liiid  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  :—- 
'  Nam  et  in  eo  libello  .  .  .  (juem  Hennas  conscripsit, 
ita  refertur  :  Prime  omnium  crede,  quia  unus  est 
Deus,  qui .  .  ,  esse  fecit  omnia  .  .  .  sea  et  in  Enoch 
libro  his  similia  describuntur.'  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  statement  cannot  be  justified  from  tlie 
Ethiopia  Enoch.  Accordingly,  till  the  discover^'  of 
the  present  book  it  was  necessary  to  assume  either 
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that  we  had  here  a  mistake  of  Origen,  or  else  that 
he  had  before  him  a  portion  of  the  Enoch  literature 
unknown  to  later  generations.  That  the  latter 
a^umption  was  the  true  one  we  are  now  able  to 
see ;  for  in  the  *  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch ' 
we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  the  creation,  24- 
29^,  and  an  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God,  33*  36^ 
Further,  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Pairiarehs 
there  are  several  direct  references  to  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch.  Some  of  them  have  clearly  to  do  with 
the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  but  others  have  as  clearly  no 
connexion  with  it.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
maj'  be  traced  to  the  book  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing.  This  book,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served only  in  Slavonic,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
call  '  the  Slavonic  Enoch '  in  contradistinction  to 
tl|e  older  book,  which  we  may  fitly  designate  '  the 
Ethiopic  Enoch,'  seeing  that  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  its  entirety  only  in  tliat  language. 

This  new  fragment  of  the  Enoch  literature  has 
only  recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS 
which  were  Jound  in  Russia  and  Senna.  Although 
the  very  knowledge  that  such  a  book  ever  existed 
was  lost  for  probably  1200  years,  it  was  nevertheless 
much  used  both  by  Christian  and  heretic  in  the 
early  centuries.  Thus  citations  api^ear  from  it, 
though  without  acknowledgment,  in  the  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Apocalypses  of  Moses  and 
Paul  (A.D.  400-500),  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (A.D. 
70-90).  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  apocalyptic 
portions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
(c.  A.D.  1).  It  was  referred  to  by  Origen,  and 
probably  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Mas  used 
by  Irenjeus.  Some  phrases  of  NT  may  be  derived 
from  it. 

The  Slavonic  MSS.— Then  are  five  Slav.  MSS.  The  first 
(ue.  A)  belongs  to  the  17th  cent.,  and  contains  the  complete 
text.  It  was  edited  by  Popov  in  ISSO,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  text  which  appears  in  the  MorfiQ-Charies  ed.  of  1896.  The 
second  US — a  l(>th  cent,  one — ^was  discovered  by  SokoIoT  in 
1886.  This  also  preserves  the  complete  text.  The  remaining 
three  MSS  are  very  incomplete.  The  most  important  of  these 
(t.<.  B)  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of  Belgrade. 

Edition*  and  Trandation*. — The  present  writer,  learning 
through  a  German  review  in  1892  of  the  existence  of  a  Slav.  YS 
of  the  Ethiopic  Bk.  of  Enoch,  at  once  proceeded  by  Mr.  MorfiU's 
help  to  make  himself  ac(|uainted  with  two  distinct  recensions 
of  this  work.  This  speedily  led  to  the  discovery  that  it  was  not 
a  Slav.  VS  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  but  of  a  hitherto  unknown  and 
extremely  valuable  pseudepigraph.  By  means  of  Mr.  MorfiU's 
tr.  of  the  MSS  A  and  B  and  of  Sokolov's  texts,  an  Eng.  VS  and 
ed.  of  this  book  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  1896l  Six 
months  later  Bonwetsch's  Jku  Slav.  Benoehbtuk  appeared,  in 
which  German  ti<.  of  the  MSS  A  and  B  are  given  side  by  side, 
preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  founded  professedly  in  the 
main  on  Charles'  edition.    Tliis  Ls  a  serviceable  work. 

II.  Language  and  Place  of  WRi-nNO.— The 
main  part  of  this  book  was  written  at  the  first 
in  Greek.  This  is  clear  from  such  statements 
as  (1)  30^^  'And  I  gave  him  a  name  (i.e.  Adam) 
from  the  four  substances  :  the  Elast,  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus 
derived  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Gr.  names 
of  the  four  quarters,  i.e.  araroXi^,  Svffit,  ipicros, 
ftearin^pia.  This  fanciful  derivation  was  first 
elaborated  in  Greek,  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  Sem. 
languages ;  but  the  idea  that  Adam  was  created 
from  dust  belonging  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  is  Jewish.  (2)  The  MTiter  follows  the  chron- 
ology of  the  LXX.  (3)  In  50^  he  reproduces  the 
LXX  text  of  Dt  3235  against  the  Hebrew.  (4)  He 
constantly  uses  Sir,  which  was  chiefly  current  in 
Egjpt.  But  though  the  main  part  of  the  book 
was  written  originally  in  Greek,  certain  portions  of 
it  were  based  on  Heb.  originals.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quotations 
froni  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Te.itamcnts  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  work  was  written  in  Hebrew  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  its  authors  drew  upon  Heb.  originals 


in  their  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
Slavonic  Enoch. 

The  book  Mas  written  in  Egypt.  This  is 
deducible  from  the  following  facts  : — (1)  From  the 
variety  of  speculations  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  Philo  and  other  Hellenistic  writers  :  thus  souls 
were  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  Morld, 
2^ ;  cf.  PhUo,  de  Somno,  i.  22 ;  Wis  8"- ».  Again, 
man  has  seven  natures,  30* ;  cf.  Philo,  de  Mundi 
Op.  40.  (2)  The  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  OT 
finds  not  a  single  echo  in  the  work  of  this  Hellenized 
Israelite  of  Egypt,  although  he  shows  familiarity 
Avith  most  of  its  books.  (3)  The  Phcenixes  and 
Chalkydries  of  ch.  12  are  natural  products  of  the 
Egyp.  imagination.  (4)  The  syncretistic  char- 
acter of  the  creation  narrative  in  25-26  betrays 
Egvp.  elements. 

III.  Rel.\tion  TO  Jewish  and  Christian 
Literature. 

Materials  originaQy  derived  tmta  this  book  are  diacovenUe 
in  Cedrenos  and  Joel  ^a.d.  1O5O-1200X  though  in  these  antbMB 
these  materials  are  assigned  to  other  names.  Two  paaaages  al 
the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  I.  vi.  and  viiL  are  all  out  qootk- 
tions  from  29*-S  and  31-  of  our  book.  Again,  in  the  Apoc  of 
Moses  (ed.  Tiach.  1866X  p.  19,  we  have  a  further  development 
of  14^^  of  our  text,  just  as  in  the  Apoc.  of  Paul,  p.  64,  mrit 
irrn  i  nftiibrf,  bttt ...  iitipn  .  .  .  it  £  itrKtrrmCt-n  n  rttui*tt 
n  myMt,  is  a  Christian  adaptation  of  83' And  in  the  midst  (of 
Paradise  is)  the  tree  of  life  ...  on  which  Gcd_  rests  when  he 
comes  unto  Puadise.'  Again,  the  words,  pu  64,  iz  tv  p<v«  mimS 
tiSifX"* .  •  •  Si-h  /Ufiiftat  tU  Tirrm.pi  ifoyumim,  and  p.  tH, 
^mftsi  nmn;  .  .  ,  fStm  ftiXi  *x}  yiXm  x<u  iimtn  *»i  tSt*;  are 
verbal  reproductions  of  S^  '  From  its  root  in  the  garden  there 
go  forth  four  streams  which  poor  honey  and  milk,  oil  and  wine, 
and  are  sqiarated  in  four  directimis.'  The  passage  in  the 
'  anonymous  De  MontHnu  Sina  et  Sion,  4,  is  ultimately  derived 
from  30>3,  and  Augustine's  peculiar  speculation  on  the  eighth 
eternal  day  (De  Civ.  xxiL  30.  5)  from  332. 

StiU  earUer  we  find  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  50^-511  in 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iL  75.  In  Irenaeus,  Contra  Hcer.  v.  28.  3, 
the  Jewish  speculation  <rf  331-^  is  reproduced,  and  possibly  in 
Origen  (see  Lommatzsch,  ed.  xxL  59)l  However  tJus  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct  reference  to  24-30.  338,  in  the 
De  Princip.  L  3.  2,  as  we  have  already  shown  above.  In  a  mU 
earlier  period,  a.d.  30-100,  the  writer  of  the  Ascenson  of  Isaiah 
8U  was  most  probably  acquainted  with  19^,  and  the  writer  ot 
the  Apoc.  Bar  595-  8.  la  ii  with  various  passages  of  this  book. 
In  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  15^^,  and  probably  in  ISI,  the  thought 
and  diction  are  dependent  on  322-33  and  30^. 

In  NT  the  similarity  of  matter  and  language  is 
sufficiently  great  to  establish  a  close  connexion,  if 
not  a  literary  dependence.  With  Mt  5*  '  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,'  cf.  52^^  '  Blessed  is  he  who 
establishes  peace ' ;  with  Mt  5**-  ^- "  '  Swear  not  at 
all,'  etc.,  cf.  49^  '  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other 
creature  which  God  made.  ...  If  there  is  no  truth 
in  man,  let  them  swear  by  a  word,  yea,  yea,  or 
nay,  nay.'  Again,  with  Mt  7"*  and  25**  cf.  42"  and 
9» ;  'R-ith  Jn  14^  cf.  61-;  with  Eph  i^  cf.  42";  with 
Rev  9'  and  lO*"*  cf.  42^  and  65^. 

Still  earlier  we  find  this  book  not  only  used,  but  quoted  by 
name  in  the  Tett.  Dan.  5,  where  the  statement,  »>  ntsi/uitm* 

n,f   rXitr,i-  itiyivt  ykf  f>  ^fi>.»   'Ei«>Y  nv  iaaumt,  Sn  •  ifj^iit 

uui>  irr'a  i  ZsTSMcf,  Ls  drawn  from  1§>  "Diese  are  the  Gngori 
(Le.  'Ey^Kypt!)  who  with  their  prince  Satauiail  rejected  the 
holy  Lord.'  Finally,  the  reference  to  fioioch  in  feft.  JVaiiA.  4^ 
mnynn  it  yp*fi  *7"«  'Ei«j^.  iri  xeiiyt  *mi  i/tut  irtrrinrn  ir» 
Kti<ii«»,  x»piui*uti  xmrk  rirta  w»ritptttt  ctf>wf ,  luu  rttirm  *»T*  rSirur 
imftutt    2«3«/u»-    xtu  iriiu   iu7r   KipMS  luxftMiMrimt  .  .  .  UK    «> 

cMtAiini  KCffi  nmc;  i/tis,  are  an  adaptation  of  341-3 '  I  know  the 
wickedness  of  men  . .  .  that  they  will  cast  <^  my  yoke . . .  and 
fill  all  the  world  with  . .  .  sod<»nyand  all  other  impure  practices 
. . .  and  on  this  account  I  will  bring  a  deluge  upon  the  earth,  and 
I  will  destroy  alL"  In  the  Test.  Sim.  5,  Te»L  Benj.  9,  we  find 
additional  references  to  this  prophecy,  in  which  Enoch  foretold 
the  impure  practices  of  men.  Test  Jud.  IS  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  soutccl 

IV.  Date  -\nd  Authorship. — The  question  of 
the  date  has  to  a  large  extent  been  determined 
already.  The  portions  which  have  a  Heb.  back- 
ground are  at  latest  pre-Christian.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  of  their  quotation  in  the  Testament* 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  the  terminus  a  quo  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  it  frequently  use.s  Sir,  cf.  43*-'  4*7*  52" 
61-  *  etc.    The  Ethiopic  Enoch,  further,  is  continu- 
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ally  presupposed  in  the  backj;;round.  Its  phrase- 
ology and  conceptions  are  reproduced,  V' '  33^-  *"^<' 
36'  etc.  At  times  its  views  are  put  forward  in  a 
developed  form,  8**'"*  40"  64";  and  occasionally 
divergent  conceptions  are  enunciated,  16^  18*. 
Finally,  explanations  are  claimed  to  liave  been 
given  uy  this  writer  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  but  in  the  Ethiopic 
Enoch,  see  40'-  *•  *•  ^  It  is  possible  that  Wis  was 
also  used  by  our  author,  see  65*.  Since,  therefore. 
Sir,  Eth.  Enoch,  and  Wis  (?)  were  used  by  this 
author,  his  work  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
B.C.  30. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  must  be  set  down  as 
earlier  than  70  a.d.  For  (1)  the  temple  is  still 
standing.  (2)  This  book  was  known  and  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  and  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  writers  of 
NT.  We  may  therefore  with  reasonable  certainty 
assign  the  composition  of  this  book  in  Greek  to  the 
period  A.D.  1-50,  to  an  author  wlio  is  thus  a  con- 
temporary of  Philo,  and  who  holds  many  specula- 
tions in  common  with  him. 

The  author  was  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew 
who  lived  in  Egypt.  He  believed  in  the  value  of 
sacrifices,  42*  SQ'^*  ''66'^  (but  he  is  careful  to  enforce 
enlightened  views  with  regard  to  them,  45^-  *  61*- "), 
in  the  law,  52^- ",  and  in  a  blessed  immortality,  SO-* 
65*-  ^■'",  in  which  the  righteous  will  wear  'tlie 
raiment  of  God's  glory,'  22^.  In  questions  affect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  earth,  sin,  death,  he  allows 
himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  borrows 
from  every  quarter.  Thus  Platonic  30^*,  Egyptian 
25^,  and  Zend  58*"*  elements  are  incorporated  in 
this  system.     The  result  is  highly  syncretistic. 

V.  Analtsis  of  Contests.— The  book  opens  with  a  short 
account  of  Enoch  as  '  a  very  wise  man '  whom  '  God  loved  and 
received,  so  that  he  should  see  the  heavenly  abodes,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  wise,  great,  and  never-changing  God.'  In  ch.  1 
two  angels  appear  to  E.,  and  bid  him  to  make  ready  to  ascend 
with  them  unto  heaven.  In  ch.  2  E.  admonishes  his  sons  '  not  to 
worship  vain  gods ;  not  to  turn  aside  from  God,  but  to  walk 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  keep  his  judgments,'  and  directs 
them  not  to  seek  for  him  till  he  is  brought  back  to  them. 
Thereupon  (3-6)  the  angels  carry  E.  aloft  through  the  air  to  the 
first  heaven,  where  he  sees  a  very  great  sea,  greater  than  the 
earthly  sea ;  likewise  the  elders  and  the  rulers  of  the  stars,  and 
the  treasuries  of  the  snow  and  ice  and  the  dreafl  angels  that 
guard  them,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  dew  and 
their  guardian  angels.  Thence  (7)  he  is  carried  to  the  second 
heaven,  where  he  sees  '  the  prisoners  suspended,  reserved  for, 
and  awaiting  the  eternal  judgment.'  And  these  angels,  who 
together  with  their  prince  had  rebelled  against  God,  besought 
E.  (just  as  in  Eth.  Enoch  1.3^)  to  intercede  for  them.  And  E. 
answered,  '  Who  am  I,  a  mortal  man,  that  I  should  pray  for 
angels?  Who  knows  whither  I  go,  or  what  awaits  me?'  Next 
E.  is  carried  up  to  the  third  heaven  (8),  and  placed  'in  the 
midst  of  a  garden.'  And  he  sees  there  '  all  the  trees  of  beautiful 
colours,  and  their  fruits  ripe  and  fragrant  .  .  .  and  the  tree  of 
life  ...  on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes  into  Paradise,'  and 
the  four  streams  which  go  forth  from  its  root,  'pouring  honev 
and  milk,  oil  and  wine.  .  .  .  And  these  go  down  to  the  Paradise 
of  Eden,  between  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility.  .  .  .'  And 
the  angels  inform  E.  that  '  this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal 
inheritance '  for  those  '  who  turn  their  eyes  from  unrighteous- 
ness and  accomplish  a  righteous  judgment,  and  give  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  raise  the  fallen,  .  .  .  and 
walk  without  blame  before  the  face  of  the  Ixird.'  E.  is  then 
taken  to  the  northern  region  of  this  heaven  (10),  and  shown 
*a  very  terrible  place'  of  'savage  darkness  and  impenetrable 
yloom,'  with  '  fire  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  sides  cold  and  ice.'  He 
18  then  told  that '  this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance ' 
for  those  '  who  commit  evil  deeds  on  earth,  sodomy,  witchcraft,' 
.  .  .  who  oppress  the  poor,  who  are  guilty  of  '  stealing,  lying, 
calumnies,  envy,  evil  thoughts,  fornication,  murder,'  wlio 
'worship  gods  without  life.'  Thence  E.  is  conducted  to  the 
fourth  heaven,  where  he  is  shown  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  the  phoenixes  and  the  chalkadri  (12),  '  with  the 
feet  and  tails  of  lions  and  the  heads  of  crocodiles;  their 
appearance  was  of  purple  colour  like  the  rainbow ;  their  size 
nine  hundred  measures.  Their  wings  were  like  those  of  angels, 
each  with  twelve,  and  they  attend  the  chariot  of  the  sun.'  And 
the  angels  show  him  also  the  eastern  and  western  gates  of  the 
sun  (13-16),  an<i  '  an  anne<l  host  serving  the  Lord  with  cymbals 
and  organs'  (17).  In  18  E.  is  taken  up  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where 
he  Bees  the  watchers  who  had  rebelled,  and  whose  brethren 
were  already  confined  in  torment  in  the  second  heaven.  Then 
he  passes  to  the  sixth  heaven  (19),  where  are  the  angels  who 
reflate  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
and  write  down  the  deeds  of  men.    Finally,  E.  is  raised  to  the 


seventh  heaven  (20-21),  where  he  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne, 
and  the  heavenly  hosts  in  their  ten  orders  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  the  seraphim  singing  the  trisagion.  And  E.  (22) 
fell  down  and  worshipped  ;  and  Michael,  at  Goid's  command,  took 
from  him  his  earthly  robe  and  anointed  him  with  the  holy  oil 
from  the  arbor  migericordue,  the  olive  tree  that  stood  in  the 
garden,  and  clothed  him  with  the  '  raiment  of  God's  jf lory.' 
And  thus  E.  became  like  one  of  the  glorious  ones.  And  E.  (23), 
under  the  instruction  of  Vretil,  wrote  366  books  in  thirty  aays 
and  thirty  nights  about  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  about 
the  souls  of  men  created  from  eternity,  and  their  future  dwelling- 
places.  In  24-26  God  makes  known  to  E.  how  He  created  the 
invisible  out  of  the  visible  :  how  He  commanded  Adoil  (possibly 
a  corruption  of  Uriel  =  light  of  God)  and  Arkhas  to  come  forth 
and  burst  asunder,  and  so  the  light  on  high  and  the  world  below 
were  produced.  And  God  divided  the  light  and  the  darkqess 
(27),  and  made  the  seven  heavens.  And  God  caused  the  waters 
which  are  under  the  heavens  to  be  gathered  into  one  place,  and 
out  of  the  waters  He  made  the  earth  and  an  abyss  in  its  midst 
(28).  Such  was  the  work  of  the  first  day.  And  on  the  second 
day  God  '  fashioned  for  all  the  heavenly  hosts  a  nature  like  that 
of  fire '  (291-3),  and  one  of  the  archangels,  Satanail,  rebelled,  and 
God  cast  him  down  from  the  heights  (29*-  6).  And  on  the  third 
day  God  (30'-  '■*)  caused  the  earth  to  produce  trees  and  herbs  and 
every  seed  that  is  sown,  and  planted  Paradise.  And  on  the 
fourth  (303-6)  God  ordered  great  lights  to  be  in  the  various  circles 
of  theheavens,i.e.  Kruno,  Aphrodite,  Ares,  the  Sun,  Zeus,  Hermes, 
the  Moon.  And  God  appointed  the  sun  and  moon  to  give  light  to 
the  earth,  and  to  proceed  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
And  on  the  fifth  (307-18)  Gotl  created  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl 
of  heaven,  and  everything  that  moveth  on  the  earth.  And  on  the 
8i.\th  He  made  man  from  seven  substances,  and  called  him  Adam, 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  showed  to  him  the  two 
ways  of  light  and  darkness.  And  while  Adam  was  in  Paradise 
the  heavens  were  open  so  that  he  could  see  the  angels  in 
heaven  (31) ;  but  Satan  envied  him,  and  deceived  Eve.  And  God 
established  the  eighth  day  (SSi-'-i),  at  the  beginning  of  which 
time  should  be  no  more.  And  God  announced  Himself  to  E.  as 
'  the  eternal  One,  and  the  One  not  made  with  hands.'  '  My  wisdom 
is  my  counsellor,  and  my  word  is  reality.'  The  corruption  of  the 
earth  and  the  Deluge  are  then  foretold,  and  the  preservation  of 
Noah,  ch.  35.  God  bids  E.  to  return  to  the  earth  for  thirty  days 
and  teach  his  sons  during  that  time  (36-38).  E.  admonishes 
and  instructs  his  sons,  and  tells  them  what  he  has  seen,  the 
courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons,  the  winds,  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  Hades  and  hell  and  Paradise,  and  gives  utterance 
to  nine  beatitudes  (39-42).  He  impresses  on  them  the  incom- 
parable dignity  of  goodness — '  none  is  greater  than  he  who  fears 
God '  (43).  They  are  not  to  revile  the  person  of  man,  for  he  who 
reviles  man  in  reality  reviles  God :  they  are  to  make  their 
offerings,  and  yet  not  to  value  them  undulj',  but  consider  the 
motive  rather  from  which  they  spring  (44-46).  E.  gives  his 
books  to  his  sons  (47) ;  instructs  them  not  to  swear,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  earth  nor  by  any  other  creature  which  God 
made  (49) ;  bids  them  in  meekness  to  accomplish  the  number 
of  their  days,  to  refrain  from  avenging  themselves,  and  to  be 
open-handed  to  those  in  need  (.50-51).  Again  he  enunciates 
seven  beatitudes  and  their  corresponding  woes  (52).  The 
departed  saints  do  not  intercede  for  the  living  (53).  At  the 
close  of  the  appointed  time  (55-59)  E.  again  addresses  his  sons. 
He  announces  to  them  his  coming  departure  to  the  highest 
heavens.  He  declares  that  no  soul  shall  perish  till  the  final 
judgment,  and  that  the  souls  of  beasts  will  then  bring  charges 
against  the  men  who  ill-treated  them.  He  gives  further  instruc- 
tion as  to  sacrifice,  and  their  duty  to  the  needy,  and  warns 
against  unnatural  sins,  contempt  and  lying  (60-63).  The  people 
assemble  in  Achuzan  to  take  leave  of  E.  He  addresses  them 
on  various  topics,  and  exhorts  them  to  faithfulness.  He 
announces  the  great  judgment,  after  which  '  the  times  shall 
perish,  and  there  shall  be  no  year,  nor  month,  nor  day,  and 
there  shall  be  no  hours.'  '  Moreover,  there  shall  be  no  labour, 
nor  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  anxiety,  nor  need,  nor  night,  nor 
darkness,  but  a  great  light.'  He  is  then  carried  off  to  the 
highest  heaven.  And  his  sons  thereupon  build  an  altar  in 
Achuzan  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoicing  and  praising  God 
(64-68). 

VI.  The  Author's  Views  on  Anthropology. 
— All  the  souls  of  men  were  cre.ated  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  23',  and  also  a  future 
place  of  abode  in  heaven  or  hell  for  every  indi- 
vidual soul,  49'*  58"  ei''.  Man's  body  was  made 
of  seven  substances,  30*,  and  his  name,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  was  given  to  him  by  God  from 
the  four  quarters.  Man  was  created  originally 
good  ;  free  will  was  bestowed  upon  him,  witli  the 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  two  ways  of  light  and  darkness,  and  then 
permitted  to  mould  his  own  destiny,  30'*.  But 
his  connexion  with  the  body  biassed  his  preferences 
in  the  direction  of  evil,  and  death  ensued  as  the 
wages  of  sin,  30'".  All  men  will  l)e  judged  finally, 
40'^  IS  .  the  righteous  will  escape  tlie  last  judg- 
ment, 65*  66'',  and  be  gathered  to  eternal  life  ;  but 
hell  will  be  the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked,  10*-  ', 
and  there  is  no  place  of  repentance  after  death,  42*. 
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VII.  Valxje  of  the  Book  ix  elucidatixg  (X)n- 

TEMPORARY    A>D  SUBSEQUEXT  THOUGHT.— Fresh 

evidence  on  the  following  beliefs  is  contributed  by 
this  book.  i.  The  millennium. — This  Jewish  con- 
ception is  first  found  in  32'-'-33^.  From  this  its 
ongin  is  clear.  The  account  in  Gn  of  the  first 
week  of  creation  came  in  pre-Christian  times  to  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  a  history  of  the  past,  but  as  a 
forecast  of  the  future  history  of  the  world  so  created. 
Thus,  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  its  his- 
tory was  to  last  6000 ;  for  1000  years  with  God  are 
as  one  day  (Ps  90*.  Jtib.  4»  2  P  ^) ;  and  as  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day,  so  at  the  close  of  6000  years 
there  should  be  a  rest  of  1000  years,  ».e.  the  mil- 
lennium. Thereupon  followed  the  future  world  of 
eternal  bliss,  designated  as  the  eighth  eternal  day. 
iL  The  seven  heavens. — The  detailed  account  of 
th6  seven  heavens  in  this  book  has  ser\-ed  to 
explain  difficulties  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
heavens,  and  has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  that  the  sevenfold  division  of  the 
heavens  was  accepted  by  St.  Pavil  and  the  author 
of  Hebrews,  and  probably  in  Rev.  From  this  book, 
further,  it  is  clear  that  a  feature  impossible  in 
modem  conceptions  of  heaven  shows  itself  from 
time  to  time  in  pre-Christian  and  also  in  early 
Christian  conceptions,  i.e.  the  belief  in  the  presence 
of  ciitI,  or  in  the  possibility  of  its  appearance  in 
the  heavens.  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  the 
reader  should  consult  Expository  Times  (art.  '  The 
Seven  Heavens '),  Nov.  and  Dec.  1895,  and  Charles, 
Th£  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  pp.  xxx-xlvii. 

R.  H.  Charles. 
ENOCH  (City).— See  ExoCH  1  (p.  704"). 

ENOS  (so  RV  in  Lk  3^),  the  same  as  Enosh 
{sr.:^),  the  name  of  the  son  of  Seth  (Gn  4*).  He 
was  the  father  of  Kenan  ;  and  the  length  of  his 
life  is  stated  as  905  years  (Gn  5®).  It  is  said  in 
connexion  with  the  mention  of  lus  birth,  'then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  J"'  (4*). 
'  Enosh '  denotes  '  man  in  his  fraUty  and  weak- 
ness.' The  fact  of  prayer  being  made  to  J"  first 
when  Enosh  was  bom,  perhaps  indicates  allegori- 
cally  the  belief  that  men  were  then  first  driven  by 
sickness,  and  by  a  sense  of  fraUty  and  dependence, 
to  cry  for  help  to  the  invisible  Creator.  The  LXX, 
which  translates  the  second  clauseof  4*  odros  ifXricer 
iriKaXtiffdai  k.t.\.,  associates  Enosh  himself  with 
this  step  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  human  race 
(cf.  parallels  4^  and  10*).  The  advance  thus  made 
by  the  generation  of  Enosh  the  son  of  Seth  is 
evidently  intended  to  stand  as  the  counterpart  to 
the  advance  in  another  aspect  of  life  represented 
by  Enoch — the  parallel  generation  in  the  line  of 
Cain  (4").  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  men- 
tion of  Enosh  and  of  the  first  recourse  to  prayer  to 
J"  must  have  been  derived  from  a  source  of  J 
tradition  distinct  from  that  which  records  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  inasmuch  as  sacrifice 
would  imply  supplication  to  the  Deitv. 

H.  E.  Rtlk. 

EN-RIMHON  (fisn  j'j  'spring  of  [the]  pome- 
granate').— One  of  the  settlements  of  Judahites 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  Neh  11®.  In  Jos 
15**  amongst  the  towns  assigned  to  Judah  we  find 
'Ain  and  Rimmon,'  and  in  19'  (cf.  1  Ch  4**) 
amongst  those  assigned  to  Simon  are  'Ain,  Rim- 
mon.' In  all  these  instances  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  ought  to  read  neither  fen]  pjj  nor  5:2 
psn,  but  i'tti  i'2  (En-rimmon).  This  reading  is 
accepted  by  Bennett  and  Kittel  in  Joshua  and 
Chronicles  in  Haupt's  OT.  En-rimmon  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Umm-er-Eumdmin, 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Beersheba. 

Literature. — Lagarde,  Onom.  120.  "256 ;  Robinson,  BRP  m. 
233  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  344 ;  PEF  Mem.  iiL  392,  398. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 


EN-ROGEL  (^:i  f'2  '  spring  of  the  fuller '),  a  spring 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jems. ,  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Judah  ana  Benjamin  (Jos  15'  18"). 
Owing  to  it«  position  close  to  but  yet  out  of  view 
of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  the  sons 
of  the  priests,  were  stationed  there  during  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  in  order  that  they  might 
secretly  receive  and  carry  news  from  Hushai  in 
Jems,  to  David  in  his  camp  by  the  Jordan  (2  S 
17").  At  a  later  period  of  history  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  feast  given  by  Adonijah,  the  eldest  son 
of  David,  presumably  with  a  view  to  forcibly 
seizing  the  crown  (1  K  1"  by  the  stone  of  2k>heleth, 
which  is  beside  E.').  Jos.  (Ant.  vn.  xiv.  4) 
describes  it  as  being  'without  the  city,  in  the 
royal  gardens';  and  again  (Ant.  IX.  x.  4)  speaks 
of  a  place  called  Eroge  (clearly,  as  Mr.  Grove  has 
pointed  out,  a  mistake  for  En-rogel),  at  which  the 
earthquake  consequent  on  the  sacrilegious  act  of 
Uzziah  dislodged  a  portion  of  the  eastern  hUl,  '  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  roads  and  the  royal  gardens.' 
Modem  authorities  are  somewhat  diWded  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  spring ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  E.  with  '  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.'  This 
spring,  now  called  'Ain  Umm  ed-Deraj=' the 
spring  of  the  steps,'  lies  in  the  Kidron  valley, 
close  to  the  village  of  Siloam,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
source  from  which  the  Upper  Pool  of  Siloam 
derives  its  supply  of  water;  the  latter  flows 
through  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  '  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Kings'  (Sir  C.  Wilson).  The  latter  autho- 
rity farther  considers  that  originally  this  supply  of 
water  was  carried  as  far  as  the  Lower  Pool  (Birket 
el-Hamra),  and  that  it  was  stored  there  for  irrigat- 
ing the  long's  gardens.  The  arCTunents  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  identification  are, 
briefly,  as  foUows : — (1)  The  '  Fountain  of  the 
Virrin '  is  the  only  real  spring  near  to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Immediately  n-onting  it,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  valley,  there  is  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  cut  out 
of  the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff",  which  leads  to 
the  village  of  Siloam ;  this  place  is  called  at  the 
present  time  ez-Zehweleh,  and  is  identified  by  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau  (PEFSt,  1869-70,  p.  253)  with 
the  stone  of  Zoheleth.  (3)  The  spring  must  have 
always  been  well  known,  and  so  would  naturally 
form  a  landmark  on  the  boundary -line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (4)  In  the  account  of  St. 
James'  martyrdom,  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
from  the  temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kidron, 
and  finally  slain  by  a  fuller  w^th  his  stick.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  St.  James  was  cast 
down  near  the  spot  where  the  fullers  were  work- 
ing. (5)  This  spring  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the 
women  of  Jems,  for  washing  and  treading  their 
clothes. 

Others,  however,  identify  E.  with  Bir  Eyiih= 
'  the  well  of  Job,'  or  'the  well  of  Xehemiah  (ace. 
to  a  later  tradition).  Three  points  are  ur^d  in 
favour  of  this  view :  (1)  that  in  the  Arab.  vS  of 
Jos  15"  E.  is  translated  by  'Ain  Evflb ;  (2)  that  in  an 
early  Jewish  itinerary  (Uri  of  fiiel  in  Hottinger's 
Cippi  Hebraici)  it  is  called  '  the  weU  of  Joab,'  as  if 
referring  to  Joab's  connexion  with  Adonijah  ;  and 

(3)  that  its  situation  agrees  better  with  the  common 
boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  But  these 
arguments  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  counter- 
balance the  following  objections :  (1)  The  Bir 
Eytib  is  a  well,  not  a  spring,  its  waters,  as  a  rule, 
being  70  to  80  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
(2)  Its  situation  does  not  suit  the  narrative  of 
2  S  17.  Lying  below  the  junction  of  the  vaUeys 
of  Kidron  and  Hinnom,  it  is  at  once  too  far  from 
the  city  and  from  the  direct  road  over  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  to  the  Jordan ;  and  if  ez-Zehweleh  is  the 
same  as  Zoheleth,  it  would  also  be  too  far  from 
this  latter  spot.     (3)  Its  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
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is  hardly  probable  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua. 

LiTERATrRR.  —  Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
Baedekcr-Socin,  Pai:^  113  ;  Robinson,  HHP  i.  331 1 ;  Williams, 
Molu  Citu,  ii.  489 ff.;  J'KF  Mem.  'Jerusalem,'  p.  365 ff.; 
Benringer,  HO).  Arch.  42 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  A.S"-'  172,  489 ;  PEFSt, 
1874,  TO;  1884,  185;  1883,  20,  184,  228;  1S»«,  5«;  1889,  45flf. ; 
1890,125.  J.  F.  bTEXNINa. 

ENROLMENT.— See  QuiRlNlUS. 

ENSAMPLE.— This  is  the  tr.  in  AV  of  riwoi, 
1  Co  lU",  rh  3",  1  Th  V,  2  Th  Z\  1  P  5^;  and  of 
vwddfiyfia,  2  P  2* ;  while  '  example '  is  the  tr.  of 
Tuiros,  1  Co  10«,  1  Ti  4»2 ;  of  v-ir65eiy/j.a,  Jn  IS^^,  He  4" 
8',  Ja  5'*;  of  dfiyfw.,  Tude';  of  the  vb.  wapadeiy- 
HarL^b)  ('make  a  publick  example'),  Mt  P** ;  and 
of  iiTToypafjLfjidi,  1  P  2^'.  Both  forms  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  in  AV  they  are  always  synonymous 
with  'pattern'  or  'model.'  Thus  in  He  S'^  vTr6- 
Seiy/M  18  tr^  '  example,'  and  rviros  '  pattern,'  after 
Tindale's  'ensample'  and  'patrone,'  though  in 
both  places  Wycnf  has  'saumpler,'  Gen.  (1560) 
'  pater ne,'  Rhem.  'exampler.'  But  the  pattern 
may  be  either  for  imitation  or  avoidance.  In  mod. 
Eng.  wherever  '  ensample  '  is  used,  it  has  a  biblical 
flavour,  and  suggests  a  good  example.  Hence  RV 
retains  'ensample'  in  Ph  Si'',  1  Th  V,  2  Th  3», 
1  P  5»,  but  gives  '  example '  in  1  Co  10",  2  P  2«. 

'  Ensample '  seems  to  be  an  Eng.  spelling.  The  Lat.  exetn- 
plum  ai>pears  in  old  Fr.  as  esmmple ;  this  becomes  in  Eng. 
'  asaiimple,'  of  which  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  quotes  a  single  instance 
(but  it  may  be  noticed  that  Wye.  has  the  u  always,  'en- 
saumple').  Then  'asaumple'  becomes  'ensample.'  Skeat 
quotes  an  old  Fr.  tr.  of  Ru  4ii  '  que  ele  soit  ensample  de  vertu,' 
evidently  after  Vulg.  '  ut  sit  exemplum  virtutis '  (of.  Gov.  '  that 
she  maye  be  an  ensample  of  vertue ').  But  Oiif.  Eng.  Diet. 
rejects  this  French  spelling,  and  reckons  '  ensample '  only 
English.  The  earliest  mstance  of  'example'  that  has  been 
found  is  dated  1447  (though  there  is  a  various  reading  '  ex- 
sauniple'  in  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1382  .at  Jude'''),  while 
'  ensample '  is  found  as  early  as  1250.  And  '  ensample '  is  most 
common  by  far  till  it  began  to  be  fashionable  to  spell  Eng. 
words  after  their  Lat.  originals.  Tindale  has  'ensample' 
(though  he  spells  it  thrice  '  insample ')  in  all  the  passages  given 
above  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  all  the  Eng.  VSS  till  the  Khemish. 

J.  Hastings. 

EN-SHEMESH  (»c?>  I'l?),  'sun-sprin^,'  Jos  15'' 
18". — A  spring  E.  of  En-rogel,  on  the  way  to 
Jericho.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  spring  on  the 
Jericho  road,  E.  of  Olivet,  generally  known  as  the 
'  apostles'  fountain '  (Ain  Hod).  See  SWF  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  ;  also  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  196  ; 
PEFSt,  1874,  70 ;  and  Dillmann  on  Jos  151 

C.  R.  CONDER, 

ENSIGN.— See  Banner. 

ENSUE.— Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ps  34i<  is  '  Let  him 
seke  peace  and  ensue  it ' ;  and  this  was  retained  in 
tlie  Bishops'  Bible,  and  is  now  read  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
But  AV  adopted  the  Douay  word  'pursue.'  In 
1  P  3",  however,  which  is  a  quot.  of  Ps  34",  AV 
accepted  'ensue,'  which  had  come  from  Tindale, 
the  Rhemish  having  liere  'follow.'  'Ensue'  is 
thus  used  with  the  unusual  force  of  '  strive  after ' 
or  'pursue'  (Gr.  Siwfdrw),  as  Caxton,  Cato,  2b, 
'  Escnewe  alle  vyces  and  ensiewe  vertue.'      RV 

fives  '  pursue.'  As  intrans.  vb.  '  ensue '  is  found  in 
th  9*  '  the  things  .  .  .  which  ensued  after  '  (so 
RV  ;  Gr.  tA  fieTiireira).  We  still  use  the  word  in 
dates,  as  'the  ensuing  year.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EN-TAPPUAH  (msri'i:  'the  spring  of  citron  or 
apple'). — A  place  on  the  boundary  of  Manasseh 
(Jos  17').  It  is  mentioned  between  '  Michmethath, 
which  is  before  (east  of)  Shechem,'  and  the  '  brook 
of  ^[^anah.'  Michmethath  is  generally  (but  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc. )  identified  with  Mtikhna,  E.  of  Ndblus, 
and  the  brook  l^anah  is  Wddy  f[dnah.  Conder's 
identification  of  En-tappuah  with  a  spring,  near 
Ydsilf,  in  a  valley  to  the  S.  of  Mukhna,  which 
drains  into  Wftdy   !^ftnah,   is  accepted   by  most 


authorities.     The  place  is  probably  the  Tappuah 
(which  see)  of  Jos  16*  17*.  C.  W.  WlLSON. 

ENTREAT.— See  Intreat. 

ENYY  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  displeasure 
occasioned  by  beholding  the  prosperity  or  advant- 
ages enjoyed  by  others.  Butler,  in  a  note  to  the 
lirst  of  his  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  indicates  it 
as  the  vice  of  that  quality  of  soul  of  which  Emula- 
tion is  the  corresponding  virtue.  The  latter  is  that 
'  desire  and  hoi)e  of  e<juality  with,  or  superiority 
over,  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves,' 
which  not  only  may  be  free  from  any  unworthy 
feeling  towards  them,  but  is  obviously  the  very 
spring  of  human  progress.  The  characteristic  of 
Envy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  '  to  desire  the  attain- 
ment of  this  equality  or  superiority  by  the  par- 
ticular means  of  others  being  brought  down  to  our 
own  level  or  below  it.' 

The"  scriptural  use  of  the  term  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  this  description  of  it,  ana  of  its  relation 
to  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  a  perversion.  Of  the 
three  words,  one  in  OT  and  two  in  NT,  of  which 
it  appears  as  a  translation,  only  one,  <p96voi  (with 
its  cognate  verb  <p0ov4w),  has  uniformly  the  evil 
signification.  The  difficult  verse  Ja  4'  '  Do  you 
think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain.  The  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy  ? '  is  scarcely 
an  exception.  If,  as  seems  probable,  having  regard 
to  the  context,  the  rendering  of  the  second  clause 
given  in  RVm  is  correct—'  That  spirit  which  he 
made  to  dwell  in  us  yearneth  for  us  even  unto 
Jealous  envy  ' — the  phrase  must  be  held  as  merely 
illustrating  the  intensity  of  the  divine  affection, 
which  requires  the  exclusive  devotion  of  its 
object,  by  a  reference  to  the  human  passion  of 
jealousy  or  envy.  (See  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1896] 
p.  76f.) 

The  other  two  words,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  are  Kjij  (noun  r^v.ip)  in  OT,  and  f^Xo?  (verb 
tv^ow)  in  NT  ;  and  of  each  of  these  words  both  mean- 
ings, the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  often  appear. 
KjiJ,  the  original  force  of  which  is,  apparently, 
burning,  gloiving,  naturally  denotes,  in  the  first 
instance,  intense  emotion.  It  is  used  to  express 
the  indignation  of  Joshua  (Nu  11^),  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  (Nu  25^'^),  and  the  jealousy  of  Eliiah 
(1  K  Id^"-  "),  as  well  as  the  envy  of  Rachel  for  her 
sister  (Gn  30*),  of  his  brethren  for  Joseph  (Gn  37"), 
of  the  people  for  Moses  (Ps  106'"),  or  the  mutual 
envy  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  (Is  IP").  In  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  the  evil  sense  alone  appears.  Con- 
trasted with  '  a  sound  heart,'  which  is  '  the  life  of 
the  flesh,'  Envy  is  '  the  rottenness  of  the  bones ' 
(Pr  14*")  ;  it  is  more  formidable  than  wrath  or 
anger,  for  '  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  ?  ' 

The  corresponding  NT  term  is  f^Xos,  in  wiiicih  the 
same  variation  of  sense  is  found.  In  1  Co  14^  (RV) 
we  read  '  Desire  earnestly  spiritual  gifts  '  ;  in  Gal 
41*  'it  is  good  to  be  zealously  aftected  (RV  'sought') 
always  in  a  good  thing'  ;  and  in  Rev  3'*  the  com- 
mauQ  '  Be  zealous '  is  coupled  with  an  admonition 
to  repent.  In  like  manner  the  '  zeal '  of  Jn  2^',  Ro 
10",  2  Co  7"  9'-,  Ph  3«,  Col  4",  the  '  fervent  njind'  of 
2  Co  V,  and  the  '  jealousy '  of  2  Co  11-',  illustrate 
the  commendable  aspect  of  tlie  emotion  indicated. 
In  lists  of  vices,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those  in 
Ro  1-"^,  1  Ti  6*,  envy  has  a  conspicuous  place. 
Trench,  in  Neto  Testament  Si/nonijm^s,  ix>ints  out 
that  in  the  list  given  in  Mk  7"""'  "  the  place  of  <p66v<K 
is  taken  by  the  circumlocution  6<f>6a\iJ.6s  vovrjpbs,  'an 
evil  eye '  (compare  Mt  20'*,  also  1  S  18^  '  Saul  eyed 
David  '),  which  reminds  us  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Lat.  invidia,  Eng.  'envy,'  from  invideo  'to  look 
closely  at,'  so  'to  look  maliciously.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  following  passages, 
Job  5',  Pr  27^  Ac  7»  13«  17«,  Ro  13'»,  1  Co  3»,  2  Co 
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12",   Ja  3^*-"  RV  substitutes   'jealousy,'  or  its 
cognates,  for  '  envj.' 

For  the  difference  between  ^Xot  and  4i06ik>s  see 
Trench,  Synon.  of  NT,  p.  83  ff.,  and  art.  Zeal. 

A.  Stew.aut. 

EPAENETUS  ('ETa/rrroi).— One  of  the  Christians 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  to  tlie 
Bomans  (16*).  He  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  list  immediately  after  Prisca  and  Aquil^  is  de- 
scribed as  '  my  beloved '  (rbv  dyarT/ri^  ftov),  and  as  the 
•  iSrst  fruits  (drapxTfi)  of  Asia  unto  Christ '  (the  read- 
ing Achaia  of  TK  is  clearly  MTong,  being  derived 
from  1  Co  16").  The  name,  Mhich  is  Greek,  is  not 
uncommon,  occurring  in  inscriptions  both  of  Rome 
and  Asia.  One  from  the  former  place  mentions  an 
E.  who  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  (OIL  vi.  17171). 

The  mention  of  Prisca,  Aquila,  and  E.  forms  the 
basis  of  the  theory  that  Ro  16*"^*  was  addressed  to 
the  Church  at  Ephesus ;  but  three  names — two  of 
them  belonging  to  persons  originally  resident  at 
Rome — out  of  a  total  of  more  than  twenty,  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  for  it.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Christian  body  in  the  capital  should  consist  largely 
at  first  of  foreigners ;  and  even  one  hundred  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  out  of  a  "body 
of  seven  Christians  condemned  to  death  in  Rome, 
three  are  foreigners  {Acta  Justini,  §  4). 

LiTERATCRB.— Benan,  St.  Paul,  p.  Ixv;  Lightfoot,  BiNieai 
Bttays,  p.  301 ;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romam,  p.  431. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
EPAPHRAS  ('ETo^poj,  a  shortened  form  of  'Exa- 
4>p6diTos ;  see  EP-APHBODircs)  was  a  native  of 
Colossoe  (6  ef  i'^<2i'  Col  4^-),  and  as  we  learn  from 
the  correct  reading  of  Col  1^  the  founder  of  the 
Col.  Church  (Kadil's  ifiddere  dro  'E-ra<f>pd,  '  even  as  ye 
learned  of  Epaphras,'  where  the  omission  of  koI 
(also)  of  TR  makes  Epaphras  more  than  an 
accessory  teacher).  It  is  prob.  that  he  was  also  the 
evangelist  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  (Col  4^^^).  He  visited  St.  Paul 
during  his  first  Rom.  imprisonment,  bringing  him 
an  encouraging  report  of  the  state  of  the  Colossian  ■ 
Church  (Col  1*^),  and  for  his  zeal  would  seem  to 
have  been  condemned  to  share  the  apostle's  im- 
prisonment (6  <rvyaixpd\aT6s  fiov  Philem  ^),  though 
the  reference  may  be  to  spiritual  rather  than 
physical  captivity  (cf.  Ro  16',  Col  4'").  To  him 
alone  (except  once  Timothy,  Ph  1')  does  St.  Paul 
apply  the  designation  he  uses  several  times  of 
himself,  'a  bond-servant  of  Jesus  Christ'  {5oi?Xo5 
XptoToO  'IijffoC  Col  4^-) ;  while  the  extent  of  his 
services  is  further  proved  by  the  description  'a 
faithfxil    minister  oi    Christ     (vurrbs    SidKOFot   roD 


'S.purrov,  Col  1'). 


G.  MiLLIGAX. 


EPAPHRODITUS  ('Eira^p65tT05  'handsome' = 
Lat.  '  venustus,'  a  common  name  in  the  Rom. 
period  ;  see,  e.g.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  55  ;  Suet.  Domit. 
14 ;  Jos.  Life,  §  76),  to  be  distinguished  from 
Epaphras  [which  see],  and  kno^vn  to  us  only  from 
one  or  two  allusions  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians. 
From  these  we  learn  that  he  visited  St.  Paul 
during  his  first  Roman  imprisonment,  bringing 
pecuniary  aid  to  him  from  the  Church  at  PhUippi, 
and  that  instead  of  at  once  returning  home  Tie 
remained  with  the  apostle  in  Rome,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  ministry  under  his  guidance  (Ph  2^** 
410-18J  Tijg  strain,  however,  was  too  great  for 
him.  He  lost  his  health,  and  '  was  sick  nigh  unto 
death ' ;  but  the  danger  passed.  '  God  had  mercy 
on  him,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  and  not  on  him  only,  but 
on  me  also,  that  I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon 
sorrow '  (Ph  2^).  On  his  recovery  E.  was  anxious  | 
to  return  to  Philippi  to  quiet  his  friends'  alarm  on 
his  behalf  (Ph  2^)  ;  and  this  St.  Paul  approved, 
making  him  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  the  Ep.  \ 
to  the  PhQippians.  St.  Paul's  sense  of  E.'s  ser^^ces  \ 
is  marked  by  his  description  of  him  as  '  my  brother  \ 


and  fellow-worker  and  fellow-soldier,'  the  three 
words  being  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  to 
denote  'common  sympathy,  common  work,  common 
danger  and  toil  and  suffering '  (Lightfoot  on  Ph2''>. 

LmnuTURB.— The  Comtn.  on  Ph  S",  esp.  Lightfoot,  p.  811L, 
va ;  EUicott,  p.  00 ;  Moule,  p.  79 ;  and  Vincent,  pp.  friii,  75. 
Also  Thaver,  A  T  Lex.  *.  'Eirmffis ;  Winer,  Ji  H'B,  $. '  Epaphru' ; 
and  Beet  in  Expotitor,  3rd  Ser.  ix.  (18S9)  ai-75,  '  Epaphroditos 
and  the  gift  tiom  PbilippL'  Q.  ^IlLUGAN. 

EPHAH  (n$*£). — 1.  A  son  of  Midian,  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Ketnrah  (Gn  25^  =  1  Ch  1"), 
the  eponymous  ancestor  of  an  Arabian  tribe  whose 
identity  is  uncertain.  This  tribe  appears  in  Is  60* 
as  engaged  in  the  transport  of  gold  and  frank- 
incense &om  Sheba.  According  to  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(Parodies,  304),  and  Schrader  (KA'P  146 f.,  613), 
followed  by  Hommel  (Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  ^Sn.), 
'Ephah  is  properly  'Ayappa,  the  Khayappa  Arabs 
of  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  lU.  and  Sargon  (see 
further,  Dillmann  on  Gn  25*).  2.  A  concubine 
of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2*«.  3.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Jahdai, 
1  Ch  2".    See  Gexealogy.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EPHAH. — See  Weights  xsn  Measubes. 

EPHAI,  'B'p  {I^ere),  but  Ophai,  'my  (Kethibh), 
Sept.  'lo;^,  'Q^ji,  described  in  Jer  40  (Gr.  47)*  as 
'the  Netophatite,'  whose  sons  were  amongst  the 
•captains  of  the  forces'  who  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah,  and  were  murdered  along  with  him  by 
Ishmael  (Jer  41*).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EPHER  (TTE '  a  [deer]  calf ').—!.  The  name  of  the 
second  of  the  sons  of  Midian  mentioned  in  Gn  25*, 
1  Ch  1**,  and  recorded  as  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  his  wife  Ketnrah  (Gn  25*).  For  pre- 
carious attempts  to  identify  this  Epher  Asith 
'Ofr  in  Arabia  (Wetzstein),  with  Appar-u  men- 
tioned in  Assurbanipal's  Inscriptions  (Glaser),  see 
the  references  in  Dillmann.  2.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ezrah,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Judah  (1  Ch  4i').  3.  The  first  of  a  group  of  five 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  belonging  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  between  Bashan 
and  Mt.  Hermon  (1  Ch  5**).  H.  E.  Ryle. 

EPHE8  -  DAMMIM  (z-i^,  o^k,  'EtpepiUr,  'Afev- 
dontuif). — The  place  in  Judah  where  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  at  the  time  when  DaWd  slew 
Gk>liath  (I  S  17*).  The  same  name  appears  in 
1  Ch  11*^  as  Pas-Dammim.  The  form  c-^i  c?k  is 
strange  and  probably  corrupt  (see  Driver,  Sam.  292). 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

EPHESIAH  {'E<f>^ffioi),  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Ephesus  (which  see),  is  a  term  Tised  in  Ac  19^-  **•  * 
21®.  The  usage  of  St.  Luke  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Stephanus  Byzant. ;  the  latter  gives  'E<pe<re6s 
as  the  ethnic  ;  but  the  coins  and  inscriptions  show 
that  in  the  local  and  uidversal  usage  'E<peffiot 
meant  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  while  'E^aevi 
denoted  a  member  of  the  tribe  'Eip«reit,  the  first  of 
the  six  tribes  into  which  the  E.  population  was 
divided  (the  other  five  were  called  Se^Scumj,  Trjibc, 
KaprjiPcuM,  Ei/wpv/xot,  Befipiyaioi,  of  which  'Ze^currT}  was 
added  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  the  total  number 
having  previously  been  five).  The  term  'E^o-mk 
is  also  applied  in  the  Bezan  and  Philoxenian  Syr. 
texts  of  Ac  20*  to  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  where 
the  true  reading  is  'Asians'  ('Atriovoi,  men  of  the 

Erovince  Asia).  Trophimus  was  an  E.  (Ac  21-'®) ; 
ut  we  may  fairly  \mderstand  that  St.  Luke 
refrained  from  using  that  term  about  both  Tychicus 
and  Trophimus,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  former.  The  reason  can 
hardly  be  that  Tychicus  belonged  to  some  other 
city  of  Asia,  for  the  usage  in  this  verse  leads  the 
writer  to  state  the  city  where  each  delegate  was 
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a  citizen ;  and  we  should  expect  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  Tychicus  by  the  ethnic  of  his 
own  city.  Moreover,  Tychicus  probably  inhabited 
Ephesus.*  We  may,  then,  perhaps  conclude  that 
Tychicus,  though  a  resident  {incola),  did  not  possess 
the  citizenship  of  Ephesus ;  and  hence  'E^o-ior, 
which  strictly  is  restricted  to  citizens  of  Ephesus, 
could  not  properly  be  used  about  him.  There  were 
many  families  of  residents  who,  for  various  reasons, 
were  not  enrolled  in  any  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
therefore  not  entitled  to  be  called  citizens  of 
Ephesus.  The  entry  'Aala  ii  "Ec^eo-os  in  a  late 
Byzantine  list  of  cities  which  had  changed  their 
names  (published  by  Parthey,  Hieroclis  bynecd.  et 
Notitice,  p.  316 ;  Burckhardt,  Hieroclis  Synecd.  p. 
68)  cannot  be  relied  on  to  justify  the  taking  of 
'A(rtoi'6i  in  20*  as  a  mere  synonym  for  'E^^^tos :  the 
document  is  not  earlier  than  the  12th  cent.  (cf.  the 
entries  KCKtKla,  KoKuvia,  etc.),  and  atiords  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  the  usage  of  the  time  of 
St.  Luke.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO— 

L  Substance  and  purpose,  as  gathered 
(a)  From  internal  evidence. 
(6)  From  a  comparison  witli  Colossians. 
ii.  Authorsliip  and  Date,  as  gathered  from 

(a)  Internal  evidence. 

(b)  External  tradition. 
iii.  Destination. 

iv.  Place  of  Composition. 
V.  Doctrinal  Importance, 
vi.  Literature. 

i.  Substance  and  Purpose.— The  questions  of 
the  authorship,  date,  and  destination  of  this  Epistle 
have  been,  and  are  still,  so  much  disputed  that  it 
will  be  well  to  deal  first  with  the  subject-matter 
and  the  purpose  which  reveals  itself  on  a  close 
examination  of  that.  The  Ep.  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  Avords  of  the  Angelic  song  (Lk  2^*) — 

Sb^a  iv  viplffTOLS  Ge^j  Koi  eirl  yriv 
(Ipifvq  iv  dvdpd)iroi.s  evdoKias. 

Or,  again,  it  might  be  described  as  an  expression 
of  thanksgiving  that  the  Lord's  prayer  for  His 
Church  as  embodied  in  Jn  17  was  in  process  of  ful- 
filment. For  the  writer's  tone  is  eucharistic  and 
his  main  theme  is  unity  :  he  does  not  argue,  lie 
makes  dogmatic  statements ;  he  blesses  God  for 
the  great  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  and  calls 
upon  his  readers  to  rise  to  the  high  dignity  of  their 
calling ;  and,  as  he  does  so,  there  emerges  a  picture 
of  the  Church  as  the  body  predestined  before  the 
ages  to  unite  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  which 
through  ages  yet  to  come  has  to  exhibit  before  the 
universe  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  life,  living  the 
life  of  God,  imitating  God's  character,  wearing 
God's  panoply,  fighting  God's  battles,  forgiving  as 
God  forgives,  educating  as  God  educates ;  and  all 
this  that  it  may  fulfil  the  wider  work  whereby 
Christ  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Two 
dangers  seem  to  threaten  it  when  the  writer  writes, 
— the  danger  lest  it  should  slip  back  into  the  lower 
moral  standard  of  the  surrounding  heathendom, 
and  the  danger  of  a  want  of  unity  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  To  meet  these,  the 
writer  presents  the  ideal  of  a  body  predestined 
before  all  ages  and  to  last  to  all  ages,  whose  aim  it 
is  to  make  men  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  to 
unite  all  mankind  in  peace  and  love. 

A  fuller  analysis  will  bear  out  these  outlines. 
1-3  Doctrinal. 
li.2gr].eeting. 
(a)  13-14.  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  blessings  given  to  the 
whole  Chr.  Church.     These  blessings  are  represented  as  corre- 
sponding in  spiritual  form  to  the  material  blessings  granted  to 


•  We  regard  the  Bczan  and  Syr.  reading  as  founded  on  a 
good  tradition  (cf.  2  Ti  412 ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom.  Emp. 
p.  164^  J  while  Blass  and  others  consider  it  to  originate  from  St. 
Luke  himself. 


the  Jewish  nation,  especially  as  gummed  up  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  and  they  are  aescribed  in  what  may  oe  called  a  hvmn 
of  three  stanzas,  ending  with  the  same  refrain  ;  the  three 
stanzas  expressing  the  work  of  Father,  .Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
For  these  olessings  were  (1)  predestinetl  by  the  Father,  who 
chose  us  to  be  sons,  holy  and  without  blemish,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  for  Uie  praise  of  the  glory  of  Ilis  grace 

(14-6). 

(2)  Communicated  in  Christ  at  the  right  moment,  conveying 
redemption,  forgiveness,  knowledge  of  God's  universal  purpose 
for  all  creation,  and  inheritance  among  the  saints — to  the  praite 
of  His  glory  (!'*-"). 

(3)  Sealed  first  to  the  Jews  {r./juit),  then  to  the  Gentiles  (««) 
ifMif),  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  earnest  of  the  complete  re- 
demption which  lies  in  the  future— /or  the  praise  of  His  glory 

(112.13). 

(6)  115-19.  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
readers,  and  a  prayer  to  the  Father  of  this  glory  that  they 
may  have  a  vet  fuller  knowledge  of  their  privileges  and  of  the 
power  of  Goa. 

(c)  iao-222.  A  dogmatic  statement  of  this  power  of  God,  which 
has  shown  itself  in  a  threefold  way. 

(1)  As  exerted  upon  Christ  Himself,  granting  Him 

Kesurrection  from  death  (20). 
Ascension  to  God's  right  hand  (^). 
Supremacy  over  the  whole  universe  and  Headship 
over  the  Church  (22-  23). 

(2)  As  exerted  upon  individuals,  whether  Gentile  (2J-2)  or 
Jew  (23),  granting  them  a  similar  threefold  gift,  viz.  Resurrec- 
tion from  spiritual  death  (2'*). 

Ascension  with  Ciirist  to  a  spiritual  sphere  above  the 

world  (2i). 
The  power  to  do  good  works  and  manifest  God's  grace 

through  the  coming  ages  (26-1''). 

(3)  As  exerted  upon  the  whole  of  Humanity. 

The  Gentiles  who  formerly  were  alienated  from  God  have  been 
brought  nigh  by  the  Cross  ;  so  that  both  Gentile  and  Jew  have 
peace  with  God  and  peace  with  each  other :  they  form  one 
city,  one  family,  one  temple,  built  on  the  foundation  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  the  Gentiles  are  now  being  built  Into  that 

(211-22). 

(d)  31-19.  Personal  relations  between  the  writer  and  his 
readers. 

The  writer,  who  emphasizes  his  authority  to  preach  this  great 
truth  of  God's  choice  of  a  universal  Church  intended  to  exhibit 
his  richly-variegated  wisdom  to  the  universe  (3112),  begs  his 
readers  not  to  be  faint-hearted  owing  to  his  imprisonment  (313), 
and  once  more  prays  for  them  to  the  Father,  that  they  may 
have  spiritual  strength  so  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  them  in 
love  and  knowledge  to  understand  the  greatness  of  their 
privileges,  so  that  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  life  may  be  exhibited 
through  them  (3i4-iy). 

(e)  320.21.  This  section  of  the  Ep.  ends  with  a  doxology, 
emphasizing  the  jwwer  of  God  manifested  in  man,  and  the 
eternal  duty  of  praise  to  Him  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

4-0  Hortatory. 

A.  An  appeal  to  the  whole  Church 

(1)  To  live  a  life  worthy  of  the  members  of  a  Society  whose 
essential  characteristic  is  unity  (4i-i«).  (This  is  based  on  112- 13 
211-22 ;  cf.  also  425-52.) 

An  appeal  for  the  moral  qualities  which  presen'e  unity  (4i-3) 
is  followed  by  a  fuller  description  of  the  unity,  as  one  of  both 
form  and  spirit,  and  resting  upon  the  unity  of  God  (4'*-6) ; 

and  a  recognition  of  the  variety  of  gifts,  especially  the  ministry, 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  Risen  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
universe,  in  order  to  produce  unity  and  spiritual  perfection 
and  steadfastness  in  truth  ;  so  that  the  body  may  ever  grow 
into  closer  union  with  its  Head  (4"-i*>). 

(2)  To  live  a  life  different  from  the  old  evil  Gentile  life  (,*"■-*). 
(This  is  based  on  l"-»  2iio,  cf.  53-21.) 

A  description  of  the  old  Gentile  life  as  one  of  aimlessness, 
ignorance,  impurity  (4i"-ii*)  is  contra-stcd  with 

A  description  of  the  Christian  life  as  imyilying  renewal  of 
intellect,  righteousness,  and  holiness  ui  confoi-mity  with  God's 
standard  (42o-'4). 

(3)  To  cultivate  certain  particular  virtues  and  avoid  particular 
vices  (423-521).  The  choice  of  these  rises  out  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs ;  they  are  either  such  virtues  as  make  for 
unity  and  such  vices  as  destroy  it  (so  mainly  42J-52,  cf.  the 
motives  appealed  to  in  25. 27. 28. 2».  32),  or  such  virtues  as  form  the 
antithesis  to  the  old  Gentile  life,  either  on  the  side  of  morahty 
or  of  knowledge  (so  mainly  63-22 ;  cf.  the  motives  in  43"  ffi  *«»«< 
irpivu  kyioK,  6. «.  15. 16. 18). 

These  virtues  are— 1.  Truthfulness :  based  upon  our  close  union 
with  each  other  (42i5).  ...,.,.    j     •, 

2.  A  right  use  of  anger  :  based  upon  the  harm  which  the  devil 
may  do  (4-'6). 

3.  Honest  toil :  based  on  the  duty  of  helping  others  (42^. 

4.  Pure  conversation  :  based  on  the  duty  of  helping  those 
who  hear  (423),  and  the  danger  of  grieving  the  indwelling  Spint 
(428).  . 

5.  Gentleness  and  forgiveness :  based  on  God's  forgiveness  of 
us  (431-3!^.  ^ 

6.  Love :  based  on  Christ's  love  and  self-sacrifice  (5i-  *). 

7.  Avoidance  of  all  impurity  and  covetousness  as  unworthy  of 
our  consecration  (53),  and  of  all  foolish  jesting  and  talk,  as  ex- 
cluding from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  (546),  as  sure  to 
incur  God's  wrath  (5'),  as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  liir. 
which  is  one  of  light  (5S-14).  . 

8.  Wise  use  of  opportunities :  based  uiwn  the  evil  of  the  un  e 

1  (519.1*^. 
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9.  An  intelligent  understanding  of  God's  will  (51^ 

10.  Tempetaaoe  in  wine— periiaps  eqieciAlly  «t  the  Love-f easts 

11.  Fulneas  ot  spbritaal  Joj  aad  tbankfol  prmise  of  God — 
perhaps  entecially  at  the  meetings  for  common  wmship  (5^^). 

This  leads  back  through  the  thought  of  the  common  worship 
of  the  Church  to  the  ideal  of  unitjr  and  subjection,  and  so 
forms  a  transition  to 

B.  S»-6>.  An  appeal  to  Tsrioos  cIswcib  in  the  Churdi. 
Wiva  exhorted  to  submission  to  Omr  husbands  (5^ 

Because  of  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  (5SS), 
And  the  analogy  of  the  Church's  submiaioii  to  Christ  d^*^ 
Husbands  exhorted  to  lore  their  wives  (SSS) 
Becauseof  the  analogy  of  Christ's  love  for  His  Church  (53^27 

SMJ), 
And  the  doseness  ot  the  union  between  man  and  wife  (5^  V). 
Children  exbcwted  to  obey  thdr  pwrents 
Because  of  the  natural  sense  of  right  ((fi) 
And  God's  commandment  and  TOtwoiae  (6^^ 
PttrenU  e3diorted  to  train  their  <^iildren  patiently 

Because  of  the  analogy  of  God's  training  of  His  sons  (G^ 
Slaeeg  exhorted  to  loyal  obedience  to  their  masters  (^O 

£ecaase  of  the  impartiality  of  God's  judgment  (6^). 
Matter*  to  avoid  threatening 

Because  of  the  thought  ot  their  own  Master  in  heaven  (69). 
(y.B. — This  is  no  accidental  digression,  nor  is  it  merely  an 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  new  deoslogne  or  moral  code  for  Geutale 
Christians  (Ewald),  which  should  draw  them  nearer  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  by  removing  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
Uodcs  (Ac  15^;  but  the  writer  takes  a  Christian  household 
with  aU  its  members,  and  treats  it  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  duties  of  subjection,  love,  obedience,  forbearance, 
which  are  needed  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  may  be  first 
learned.  Cf .  o^-l  23-27  61-  •*•  '•  9, 1  'H  3».  The  thought  of  315  rmrm 
rmrfui  is  the  link  between  the  two. 

C.  Addressed  to  the  whole  Church. 

An  exhortation  to  be  true  soldiers,  to  put  on  the  foil  armoor 
of  God,  that  thev  may  realixe  His  strength  and  fight  His 
battles  (610- 11,  cf.i»2«>. 

Desoription  of  the  smonsneas  of  the  conflict  (6^ 

Description  of  the  armour,  as  complete  (13),  as  conasfii^  of 
truth  and  righteousness  (cf.  P^  of  peace  (OC.  2U>),  and  futh 
(cf.  lU),  of  Go(f 8  saving  grace  (cf.  lis  28),  (rf  God's  word  of 
truth  (cf.  421  598),  of  prayer  and  watdifulness  (6l^l>).  The 
choice  of  the  weapons  is  partly  motived  by  the  description  of 
J'"a  armour  in  Isaiah  (59,  etc-X  partly  by  the  virtues  ^ready 
wnphasi7.ed  in  this  Epistle,  partly  perhaps  1^  the  armour  of 
tite  stddier  to  whom  the  writer  is  chained  (^ 

A  request  for  their  prayer  for  himself  (61*-  20). 

An  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  IStus  (6B-  B). 

Final  salutation,  with  prayer  for  peace,  lore,  and  laitti,  to 
fiiose  who  have  love  for  the  Lord  (62J-  *«). 

The  Ep.  is  thus  marked  by  extraordinary  unity 
of  structure  and  interlacing  of  paragraph  with 
paragraph,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  controversy  on  the  surface  of  it ;  2"  hints 
at  the  controversial  nicknames  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  struggle  {ol  \ey6ne»oi  dKpo^varia  vrd  rqi 
XeyoftivTjs  xeptropi^) ;  4"  and  perhaps  4**  point  to 
the  danger  of  false  teaching,  but  the  allusions  are 
vague.  The  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fulness  of  the  Christian  life  (cf.  rXi/povp 
and  rXripafia,  l^"-  ^  3^'  i^"-  ^  5^*),  and  the  closeness  of 
the  union  which  binds  Christians  to  Christ  and  to 
each  other :  cf.  ir  Kvpiip  or  ^  Xpurrv  (Eph  30 
times.  Col  11) ;  ivonp  (4'- "  here  only) ;  d-yaxij  and 
d^oxaj'  (19  times  in  Eph  as  compared  with  16  in 
Ro  and  1  Co);  elpn^vr]  (8  times  Eph,  11  Ro,  in 
no  other  Ep.  oftener  than  3) ;  and  the  many 
compounds  of  ffiv,  emphasizing  the  'with'-ness 
of  Christians  with  Christ  ovyra^tfco'  (2*  only), 
avi^woroiely  (2*  and  Col  2"),  aweydpeu^  {^,  Col  2^ 
3*) ;  or  with  each  other,  <rvyK\ijp6rofiot  (3*,  Ro  7*), 
cvil^^aieiw  (41s,  Col  2^"),  avfifjutraxot  (3*  o'  only), 
<n//txoXiTTjs  (2"  only),  avrapftoXoryetp  (2**  4"  only), 
aivSefffioi  (A?,  Col  2'*  3"),  <rvfOiKodofieu>  (2*^  only), 
aijirtrufjLos  (3®  only).  The  pturpose  of  all  this,  too,  hes 
beyond  itself.  The  Church  must  be  one,  because 
a  great  conflict  lies  before  it ;  the  spiritual  forces 
of  evil  are  gathering,  and  it  must  be  on  its  guard. 

A  comparison  with  Colossians  wUl  partly  con- 
firm, partly  supplement  this  result.  AYhoever  may 
be  the  author  of  this  Ep.,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  it  and  that.  The  salutations 
are  almost  identical :  the  structure  of  the  Epistles 
is  the  same  :  the  subjects  are  mainly  the  same,  the 
need  of  knowledge  is  emphasized,  and  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  universe  and  to  the  Church  :  the 
same  moral  virtues  are  inculcated ;   the  laws  of 


family  life  are  laid  down  in  each  ;  the  same  phrases 
and  words  recur ;  they  are  both  conveyed  by 
Tychicus  (of.  Holtzmann,  Einleitung^  p.  291,  for 
exact  details).  But  there  are  important  differences ; 
the  personal  element  is  strongly  marked  in  Col 
(2'"*  410-n)  and  almost  absent  here  ;  the  controversial 
tone  (Col  2*"**)  is  dropped ;  the  stress  there  was  on 
Christ's  relation  to  the  universe,  here  on  His 
relation  to  the  Church ;  there  Christ  was  spoken 
of  as  the  xXiJpw/za  of  God,  here  the  Church  as  the 
-rXiiputuL  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Again,  there  are 
new  points  emphasized  in  this  Ep.  ;  the  sense  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages 
(Eph  1*"),  the  work  of  the  Holv  Spirit  (12  times 
in  Eph,  1  in  Col),  the  unity  of  the  Church  (2"-» 
4*^),  the  analogy  between  family  life  and  the 
Church  (b^-&),  the  simUe  of  the  Christian  armour 
(6^**"'*),  are  all  additions  in  this  Ep.,  or  at  best  are 
expansions  of  very  slight  references  there. 

The  jpoints  of  sinmarity  justify  us  in  finding 
below  the  surface  allusions  to  the  Col.  controversv. 
That  arose  from  teaching  which  either  grew  simply 
out  of  Jewish  soU,  or  perhaps  was  influenced  by 
extraneous  Oriental  speculation  (cf.  Li^htfoot, 
Colosgians :  *  The  Colossian  Heresy ' ;  and  Hort, 
Judaistic  Ckristianity,  pp.  116-129),  laying  great 
stress  on  a  system  of  elaborate  mles,' termed  a 
philosophy,  and  separating  God  from  the  material 
world  by  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  angels. 
In  answer  to  this  the  Ep.  to  the  Col  emphasized 
the  cosmic  work  of  Christ,  and  the  need  of  a  truer 
and  higher  wisdom,  and  of  faith  as  the  means  of 
approach  to  God.  This  controversy  is  now  in  the 
rackgronnd ;  but  it  is  justifiable  to  fill  out  the 
Tagne  allusions  in  such  passages  as  l*-  *"•  *^  2^  *  3^*- 
15.S410.14.J1612,  by  the  more  detailed  parallels  in 
Col  (cf .  esp.  Findlay  in  Expositors  Bible). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
which  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  Ep.  show  that 
the  stress  of  that  controversy  is  absent  here,  and 
that  other  motives  are  prominent. 

The  purpose,  then,  is  primarily  to  stir  up  the 
readers  to  a  higher  activity  and  a  closer  unity  by 
reminding  them  of  the  ideal  of  the  Church  in  God's 
eternal  purposes ;  secondarily,  to  guard  them 
against  false  teaching  that  was  current  at  the  time, 
tending  to  take  a  low  view  of  the  created  world. 

ii.  ACTHOBSHIP  AXD  DATE. — Three  pos-sible 
alternatives  are  open  to  us :  either  the  author  is  St. 
Paul,  or  some  friend  writing  for  him  and  with  his 
knowledge,  or  some  later  writer  assuming  after  St. 
Paul's  death  that  he  is  justified  in  writing  in  his 
name.  The  second  of  these  alternatives  may  be 
put  aside ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  first,  as 
the  Ep.  would  practically  be  St.  Paul's  and  have  all 
his  authority.  Xow,  as  the  third  alternative  is 
possible,  we  must  eliminate  at  first  from  the  dis- 
cussion all  that  speaks  of  the  exact  situation  in 
St.  Paul's  life ;  for  on  that  alternative,  that  wiU 
be  part  of  an  imaginary  situation.  But,  apart 
from  this,  we  have  a  few  indications  of  date  and 
writer. 

Date. — The  terminus  a  quo  is  A.D.  58  or  59,  the 
earliest  date  at  which  St.  Paul  could  be  described 
as  having  suSered  a  long  imprisonment  (3^'^  4^)  as 
the  champion  of  the  Gentiles, 

The  terminus  ad  quern  is  more  doubtfuL     The 
Church  organization  implied  is  very  slight ;  there 
is  a  ministry,  both  of  apostles  and  prophets  for  the 
first  foundation  of  Churches  (2*   3*  4^^),  and  of 
evangelists,  shepherds  and  teachers  for  the  building 
up  of  Churches  once  founded  (4^^).     There  is  stress 
laid  on  Baptism,  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
fession at  Baptism  of  faith  in  God,  the  Lord,  and 
the  Spirit  (4*^  5*),  perhaps  also  an  allusion  to  a 
j  formula  or  hymn  tis«l  at  Baptism  (5"*).     There  is 
1  e^adence  of  the  growth  of  Chnstian  hymnody  (5^'*- " 
i  3*  ?),  and  apparently  of  its  use  in  the  Love-feasts 
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(cf.  5i»- "  with  1  Co  102».  Tert.  Apol.  39).  But 
this  evidence  is  indeterminate  ;  it  might  all  be 
iUustrated  from  1  Co  (6»  12^-^-  ^  M^) ;  while  the 
absence  of  mention  of  iiri<TKoirot,  irpfff^vrtpot,  and 
SidKovM  is  against  a  late  date.  The  absence  of  the 
freer  xa/>^ff/«*Ta  of  1  Co  12  is  no  objection,  as  they 
were  esp.  characteristic  of  the  Cormthian  Church, 
and  as,  even  there,  St.  Paul  discouraged  them  in 
comparison  Mith  the  more  fixed  ministrj'. 

The  controversies  referred  to  are  again  undecis- 
ive. The  attempt  to  see  allusions  to  a  developed 
2nd  cent.  Gnosticism  are  now  abandoned,  for  its 
technical  words  aluves,  tXtJow/wx,  yeutai  are  clearly 
used  here  in  a  less  technical  sense  ;  again,  possible 
allusions  to  a  false  Docetism  in  4"  5-^  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  build  upon.  On  the  doctrinal  side  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  explained  as  falling 
within  the  1st  century.  So  with  the  struggle  of 
parties  Avithin  the  Church.  There  is  still  a  certain 
friction  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
and  the  danger  is  that  the  Gentiles  may  despise 
the  Jewish  Christians ;  they  need  reminding  tliat 
they  have  been  brought  into  a  commonwealth 
which  existed  before  (l'^  2'').  Such  a  condition 
would  have  been  possible  even  in  the  2nd  cent.  (cf. 
Justin  Martyr,  Trypho,  ch.  47) ;  but  it  would  also 
have  been  possible  at  any  date  after  St.  Paul's 
missionary  work  (cf.  Ro  11^^"''^),  and  the  language 
used  seems  to  imply  that  the  readers  belonged  to 
the  first  generation  of  converts,  who  had  them- 
selves come  over  from  paganism  to  Christianity 
(113  2"  12  4-'"). 

Again,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus.  possibly  points  to  a  date  earlier 
than  A.D.  70,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  allusion 
to  any  danger  of  persecution  by  the  state  (though 
that  may  be  included  in  the  dangers  against  which 
the  Christian  has  to  arm  himself,  6'-)  is,  when 
compared  with  1  P,  a  strong  indication  of  a  date 
before  A.D.  70  if  St.  Peter  refers  to  the  Neronian, 
before  A.D.  80  if  to  the  Flavian  persecution.  On 
internal  grounds,  therefore,  A.D.  70  forms  the  most 
probable  limit,  though  a  date  even  in  the  2nd  cent, 
would  be  conceivable. 

The  use  of  the  letter  in  other  Christian  literature 
supports  an  early  date.  By  A.D.  150  it  was  known 
widely  by  Catholics  and  heretics,  and  treated  by 
both  as  Scripture ;  for  it  was  included  in  the  Lat. 
and  Syr.  versions  ;  its  destination  was  discussed  by 
Marcion  (see  below) ;  it  was  used  by  the  Ophites, 
Valentinians,  and  Basilideans,  prob.  by  Basilides 
and  Valentinus  themselves,  perhaps  even  com- 
mented upon  by  them  (Westcott,  Canon,  291,  295). 
It  Avas  included  with  the  title  '  to  the  Laodiceans ' 
in  Marcion's  Canon  (c.  140) :  a  canon  the  existence 
of  Avhich  implies  a  Church  Canon,  to  which  it  was 
placed  in  opposition  ( Sanday ,  BL  p.l9).  Inthe  years 
95-150  we  have  probable  reminiscences  of  its  lan- 
guage in  Clement,  cf.  xxxvi.  with  Eph  P*,  xxxviii., 
au^ia6w  oHv  6\oy  rb  <rijj/j.a  iv  Xpicrrf  'It/ctoO  Kal  inro- 
ToaaiaOu)  ^Kaa-ros  T<p  TrX-^anov  aiirov,  Avith  5'^^'''^,  xlvi. 
with  4*-«,  Ixiv.  Avith  1*(?) ;  in  Ignatius,  ad  Ephcs.  i.  1 
with  Eph  P  fl".  ;  ix.  and  xv.  Avlth  Eph  2^1  ;  xii.  Avith 
3*,  lla,ii\ov  avfififjarai  .  .  .  6s  iv  v6.<xri  ^iri<rr6\y  fjLvr)/j.o- 
vevei  iifiCiv,  possibly  a  direct  reference  to  the  letter 
(Smith,  DB^i).  952n ;  but  see  Lightfoot,  adloc,  and 
Hort,  Bo  and  Eph,  p.  113) ;  ad  Polyc.  v.  Avith  S^. 

In  The  Two  Ways — the  document  Avhich  underlies 
the  Didach6  (iv.lO)and  Ep.  Barnabas  (xix.)  there 
seems  a  reminiscence  of  Epli  6®. 

In  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  ch.  i.  may  be  compared 
with  Eph  2»-  »•  9,  and  xii.  Avith  Eph  4-"«.  In  Hennas, 
cf.  Mand.  iii.  4  and  x.  2-5  Avith  4*',  and  v.  and  xii. 
5  Avith  4''-'« ;  Similitude  ix.  13  Avith  4^- ». 

Moreover,  in  nearly  all  these  sub-apost.  writings 
there  is  an  advance  in  thought  or  church  life.  The 
stress  on  episcopacy,  the  develoi)ment  of  Docetism, 
the  elaboration  of  the  metaphor  of  the  Church  as  a 


temple  in  the  Ignatian  letters ;  the  stress  on  the 
threefold  ministry  and  the  more  marked  use  of 
liturgical  language  in  Clement  of  Rome  ;  above  all, 
tlie  fuller  Avorking  out  into  detail  of  the  many 
similes  in  this  Ep.  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  all 
seem  to  imply  a  later  date.  In  this  latter  treatise, 
the  phrase  '  giving  place  to  the  devil'  is  elaborately 
draAvn  out  in  Mand.  v.  and  xii.  5.  Tlie  conception 
of  the  Church  as  existing  through  all  ages  is 
expanded  in  Vis.  ii.  4 ;  of  the  Church  as  a  bride 
Avithout  spot  or  Avrinkle  in  Vis.  iii.  10-13;  as  a 
building  in  Vis.  iii.  2,  Sim.  ix.  9  ;  as  resting  upon 
the  apostles  as  foundation  in  Sim.  ix.  15.  In  each 
case  the  simile  is  at  a  later  stage  of  development. 

'  It  is  all  but  certain  on  this  evidence  that  the 
Epistle  Avas  in  existence  by  A.D.  95,  quite  certain 
that  it  Avas  in  existence  by  about  15  years  later,  or 
conceivably  a  little  more'  (Hort,  p.  118).  But 
there  is  possibly  other  evidence  to  be  draAvn  from 
NT.  The  points  of  comparison  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (e.g.  Lk  21^  with  Eph  6'8,  Mk  4'i  Avith  Eph 
3S  Mk  12'»  with  Eph  2"^,  Mt  IG'*  with  Eph  2»  ^), 
or  Avith  the  Acts  (2^»  with  Eph  2^3,  2^^  Avith  Eph  48, 
10^  Avith  Eph  2"),  do  not  prove  literary  dependence 
nor  go  beyond  parallels  found  in  the  earlier  Epistles. 
[For  details  cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik,  pp.  248-255,  but 
his  analogies  are  often  fanciful.  For  possible 
allusions  to  Agrapha  of  our  Lord  in  2'^-"  3" 
426.27.36  cf.  Resell,  Agrapha,  p.  109.]  There  are 
striking  similarities  between  the  Ep.  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  e.g.  the  stress  on  x'^P'^i  t'le  use  of 
irXripw/ia,  the  contrast  between  light  and  darkness, 
the  continuity  of  the  Avork  of  the  Logos,  the  j)re- 
destination  of  the  disciples,  the  activities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  purifying  jiower  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Avord.  The  most  striking  similarity  in 
thought  is  Avith  Jn  17,  AA-here  almost  every  verse 
offers  a  parallel  to  this  Ep.;  e.g.  ^  the  stress  on 
God's  fatnerhood,  ^  the  poAver  over  all  flesh,  *  life 
identified  Avith  knoAvledge,  "  the  pre-existent  glory 
of  Christ,  *  the  revelation  to  a  fcAV,  i"  Christ 
glorified  in  His  disciples,  "  the  prayer  for  unitj 
based  on  God's  unity,  ^^  Christ's  joy  fulfilled  in  His 
disciples,  "  the  antagonism  of  the  Avorld,  "  the 
protection  from  the  evil  one,  "  sanctification  by 
truth,  21  the  unity  of  Christians  as  a  means  of  pro- 
motino;  Christ's  work,  ^  God's  loA'e  for  Christians 
like  His  love  for  Christ,  ^^  God's  love  for  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Avorld.  So  again 
betAveen  the  Ep.  and  the  Apoc.  [e.g.  the  city  Avith 
foundations,  which  are  the  tAveh-e  apostles  (21'^), 
the  Church  as  a  bride  (2I-),  the  prominence  of  the 
prophets  (10^  11'^  18*)] :  even  more  frequent  are 
the  points  of  contact  with  1  P;  e.g.  1  P  1-  with  Eph 
13-14^  112  ^vith  Eph  3'»,  2*  with  Eph  2^,  2i«-3"  with 
Eph  5-2-69,  319  with  Eph  4',  3--  with  Eph  l'^. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  the  amount 
of  similarity  is  sufficient  to  prove  literary  depend- 
ence. The  similarity  Avith  St.  John  is  one  mainly 
of  thought.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  of 
St.  John  Avas  influenced  by  this  Ep.,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  Ep.  Avas  Avritten  by  one  Avho 
had  heard  of  that  great  prayer  of  our  Lord.  May 
not  St.  Paul  have  heard  it  direct  from  St.  Johns 
lips,  possibly  at  Jerus.,  Avhen  they  met  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  unity  betAveen  Jcav  and  Gentile  in 
the  one  Church  ;  or  possibly  at  Rome,  if,  as  Renan 
suggests,  St.  John  had  been  there,  or  even  Avas 
there  Avhen  St.  Paul  Avas  Avriting  ?  In  the  cAse  of 
1  Peter  there  is  a  stronf^er  probability  of  literary 
dependence  ;  if  so,  and  if  Ave  assume  the  priority  of 
1  Peter  (but  see  Weiss,  Jnirod.  i.  p.  355),  Ave  should 
have  indication  that  our  Ep.  Avas  in  existence 
before  A.D.  70  or  80— at  least  it  proves  that  the 
tone  of  thought  and  phraseologv  is  such  as  was 
possible  and  natural  before  that  date. 

Author. — The  author  must  have  been  a  Jewish 
Cliristian,  proud  of  his  Jewisli  privileges,  steeped 
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in  OT  symbolism  (F"  6'*-'«).  Further,  he  must 
have  been  an  orijnnal  thinker,  able  to  trace  out 
a  philosophy  of  hLstoiy  through  the  ages,  able  to 
move  in  the  mystical  sphere  of  heavenly  places, 
and  yet  able  to  pass  thence  into  the  lower  region 
of  simple  daily  duties  and  of  family  life.  Lastly, 
he  was  one  wlio  cared  that  his  writing  should 
appear  under  the  name  and  with  all  the  authority 
or  St.  Paul.  There  is,  then,  &  prima  facie  proba- 
bility that  it  was  St.  Paul  himself;  and  a  detailed 
examination  will  bear  this  out. 

(a)  The  structure  of  the  Ep.  is  clearly  Pauline.  The  com- 
mencement with  words  of  thanksgi\-ing  (cf.  Ro  18, 1  Co  1*,  2  Co 
IS) ;  the  great  statement  of  doctrine  as  the  basis  for  moral 
exhortation  (cf.  Ro  l^-g) ;  the  moral  exhortation,  introduced 
by  .i.  (cf.  Ro  121,  Gal  5i),  and  passing  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  (cf.  Ro  12-15) ;  the  apparent  digr^on  on  family 
life,  which  really  proves  to  be  an  important  iUustiation  of  the 
whole  subject  (cf.  1  Co  7i"M  91-1013,  Ro  9-11),  all  find  parallels 
in  St.  Paul. 

(6)  The  main  thoughts  often  show  an  advance  on  the  earlier 
Epp.,  but  it  is  an  advance  on  a  line  already  marked  out  Thus 
the  continuity  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  Jewish,  as  a 
part  of  God's  eternal  plan  (l^-i-*),  finds  parallels  in  Ro  9-11. 1625-2^, 
Gal  41-* :  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  ori^nal  source  of 
creation  and  the  restorer  of  its  unity  (li«),  in  1  Co  S«,  2  Co 
518. 19,  Ro  818-23 ;  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  receives  His  life  and  shows  it  forth  to  the  universe, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  germs  in  1  Co  49  1227 ;  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  presupposed  in  the  whole  argument  of  1  Co,  where 
St.  Paul  is  anxious  to  keep  the  customs  and  doctrines  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  in  a  line  «ith  those  of  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Saints  (1  Co  12  4i' Ti"  Ills  153-U)_even  the  use  of  Uxi.T.r:^ 
for  the  Church  imiversal  is  probable  in  1  Co  12  1032(/)  jo-iij ; 
the  stress  laid  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  inspirer  of  the  Church's 
life  is  analogous  to  1  Co  12 ;  the  identification  of  the  events  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  with  those  of  the  life  of  each 
Christian  (21-10),  to  Ro  6  and  1  Co  15  ;  the  residence  of  sin  in  the 
ri?l  (2>),  and  its  effect  on  intellect  as  well  as  will,  to  Ro  7  ; 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  as  the  basis 
of  a  universal  redemption  (21-*)  is  a  summary  of  Ro  118-229, 
cf.  Gal  2i3-'2i :  the  destruction  of  the  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  {i^^'^  is  St.  Paul's  most  favourite  doctrine. 

But  it  is  urged  that  here  the  parts  are  changed :  elsewhere 
St,  Paul  is  the  champion  of  the  Gentile  against  Jewish  narrow- 
ness ;  here  he  reminds  Gentiles  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews, 
and  appears  as  the  champion  of  Jewish  Christians  against 
Gentile  exclusiveness.  This  is  true,  but  the  balance  between 
the  preponderance  of  Jew  and  Gentile  might  differ  in  each 
Church,  or  even  at  different  moments  in  the  histors-  of  one 
Church  ;  and  St.  Paul  was  bent  always,  not  on  upholding  one  side, 
but  on  securing  the  rights  of  both  within  the  Church.  Further, 
thL?  attitude  on  his  part  towards  the  Gentile  Christians  finds 
an  exact  parallel  in  Ro  llir-2«.  Indeed  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  Pauline  authorship  lies  in  the  undesigned  coincidences 
between  Eph  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans.  Both  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  general  treatise  ;  both  are  an  attempt  to  show  that  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  imited  by  the  work  of  Christ ;  both  base  this 
on  the  sinfulness  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike ;  both  emphasize  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  ;  both  build  up  a  new  morality,  centring 
m  love  and  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  both  hint  at 
the  extension  of  Christ's  work  beyond  man  to  the  whole 
creation  ;  both  emphasize  the  eternal  plan  of  God,  hidden  for 
ages,  hinted  at  in  prophetic  writings  aind  revealed  at  the  due 
moment ;  both  express  the  writer's  amazement  at  the  depths  of 
the  wisdom  of  Gcij,  and  in  each  case  the  style  rises  into  the 
beauty  and  cadence  of  a  poem  (Ro  831-38). 

There  are  two  points  mdeed  which  present  a  rather  striking 
difference  from  the  earlier  Epistles.  The  thought  of  the  quick 
return  of  the  Lord  is  absent,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  vista  of 
generations  yet  to  c-ome,  through  which  the  Church  is  to  glorify 
God  (321).  But  it  is  conceivable  that  these  generations  are 
thought  of  by  the  writer  as  following  the  Lord's  return  ;  it  is 
conceivable,  in  accord  with  this,  that  the  struggle  which  lies 
before  the  Church  (612)  is  that  which  is  to  precede  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  (cf.  2  Th  28-12) ;  and  further,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  had  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  some  long  period  of  Church  history  before  the 
Lord's  coming  (Ro  W^). 

Once  more,  the  high  conception  of  famUy  life  is  at  first  sight 
inconsistent  with  the  preference  for  celibacy  and  discourage- 
ment of  marriage  in  1  Co  7.  But  that  was  written  in  the 
presence  of  a  pressing  necessity  :  even  there  St.  Paul  recognizes 
that  both  the  celibate  and  the  married  have  a  gift  from  God  ; 
and  as  time  went  on  and  the  Lord  did  not  return,  it  became' 
necessary  to  build  up  a  true  conception  of  marriage  in  the  face 
of  heathen  laxity.  It  is  as  likely  that  St.  Paul  should  organize 
family  life  as  that  he  should  oi^^anize  church  order,  and  this  he 
had  done  from  the  first. 

(c)  The  style  is  again  admittedly  Pauline  up  to  a  point.  There 
are  some  twenty  words  jjeculiar  to  St.  Paul  in  his  earlier  Epp.  ; 
others  common  to  Eph  with  the  Pastoral  Epp.  (cf.  Holtzmann, 
Kritik,  p.  257) ;  there  is  the  love  of  paradoxical  antithesis  (cf. 
6ij-  20) ;  the  play  upon  cognate  words  (4'^io  513-  H) ;  the  same  free 
paraphrasing  of  OT  (48-11,  cf.  Ro  10«^  ;  the  same  tmacknow- 
ledged  adaptation  of  OT  language  (122  213-17  4s.  26  52  gi-t  614-18,  cf. 
1  Co  3i'H5,  2  Co  312-13).    On  the  other  hand  the  sentences  are 


less  broken,  rather  more  elaborate  and  complicated  by  paren- 
theses ;  •  but  this  applies  mainly  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epi, 
where  we  have  great  statements  of  doctrine  rather  than  coii> 
troversial  arg^oments,  so  that  it  may  be  adequately  explained 
as  due  to  the  quieter  tone  in  which  St.  P^ul  was  writing. 
So,  too,  of  verbal  differences ;  there  is  a  larg^e  number  of  £r«; 
Xiyifuiu.  (76),  but  not  proportionately  larger  than  in  the  other 
Epp.  (lor  details  cf.  Von  Soden,  p.  87 ;  Holtzmann,  EiiUHtuttg, 
p.  289).  Some  of  them  occur  in  quotations ;  the  majority  of 
them  rise  naturally  out  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Ep. ;  even 
where  the  application  is  different  from  that  in  the  earUer  Epp., 
«.^.in  «x«>*jUiK,  rXifiitfMt,  xt^^n,  fc«t5Aj«,this,too,  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  change  of  subject ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  one  word 
which  St.  Paul  could  not  have  used.  The  two  that  have  been 
most  objected  to  are  the  use  of  «  iii.34>^  (42'  6II)  and  *i  kym 
irimXM  (3*).  To  the  first  it  is  objected  that  St.  Paul  elsewhere 
uses  •  rmrutit  or  •  rupiim  ;  but  St.  Mt,  St  Lk,  St  Jn  (Goep. 
and  Apoa),  the  writer  of  1  Ti,  and  St  Paul  himself  as  reported 
by  St  Luke  in  the  .\ct3  (1310  261^,  use  both  •  imfftXag  and  • 
rarutif  ;  and  the  stress  on  unity  in  this  Ep.  makes  tlie  use  of 
itafitXti,  i.e.  the  slanderer,  more  appropriate  ttian  nrmtit. 
Possibly,  too,  the  word  means  here  '  any  human  slanderer ' 
(Zahn,  EifU.  367).  Again,  the  phrase '  the  holy  apostles '  sounds 
liketbe  ecclesiastical  formula  of  a  later  generation  looking  hack 
on  its  canonized  founders ;  but,  apart  from  the  otMosideratMHi 
that  the  reading  is  a  Uttle  doubtful  (cf.  Smith,  DRi  pp.  966  and 
964),  the  context  shows  that  ityti  refers  to  special  oon8ecrati<m 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets  as  recipients  of  the  new  revelation, 
in  contrast  to  the  sons  of  men  (cf.  Rev  21i4  and  Lk  l^O). 

(d)  The  relation  of  the  Ep.  to  that  to  the  Col  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  The  extent  of  this  has  been  brought 
out  already,  and  the  fuller  details  may  be  seen  in  Holtzmann, 
Kritik  der  Epheter-  und  Kolosser-bn^e,  cap.  ii.,  or  in  Von 
Soden,  pp.  94,  95.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  the  problem 
elsewhere  in  NT.  The  nearest  parfilels  are"  the  relation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  to  each  other,  or  the  relation  of  2  Peter 
and  Jude :  in  those  cases  the  similarity  is  due  partly  to  the 
use  of  common  documents,  partly  to  the  deliberate  use  of  the 
earlier  writer  by  the  later.  In  this  case  a  somewhat  similar 
theory  has  been  propounded  by  Holtzmann  ;  he  holds  that  St 
Paul  himself  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Col.,  that  some  later 
writer  elaborated  this  into  the  Ep.  to  the  Eph,  and  that  the 
same  writer,  or  another,  subsequentiy  composed  our  present 
Ep.  to  the  (^ol,  based  upon  the  two  preceding  letters.  Such  a 
theory  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  some  resemblances  priority 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  Eph,  in  others  on  the  side  of  Col ; 
bat  sach  an  argument  is  ver>'  subjective  and  precarious ;  it  has 
not  met  with  any  acceptance,  and  may  safely  be  set  aside  as 
too  artificial  (see  Smith,  DB^  pp.  959,  960,  for  "a  fuller  examina- 
tion of  it). 

The  more  probable  theor>-,  then,  is  that  of  siniultaneous  author- 
ship by  one  writer ;  and  that  such  a  similarity  is  not  unworthy 
of  St.  Paul  may  be  seen  by  comparing  instances  of  gimilar 
though  less  marked  resemblance  between  Ro  and  Gal  (cf. 
Lighttoot,  Galatians,  Introd.  cap.  iiL),  and  between  1  "E  and 
Titus. 

(«)  The  indications  of  the  personal  character  of  the  writer  are 
naturally  few  in  so  general  an  E^. ;  yet  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  quite  true  to  the  character  of  St.  Paul  as  revealed  in  the 
earlier  letters.  The  spirit  of  thankfulness  bursting  out  into 
doxolt^ies  (13  321),  the  courteous  recognition  of  good  in  his  con- 
verts (11^,  the  prayerfulness  for  them  (IW  313-  H),  the  loi^ing 
for  their  intercession  (6I8),  the  fondness  for  applying  great 
principles  to  the  details  of  daily  lite  (S^sit),  the  sense  of  his  own 
personal  nnworthiness  (a  sense  which  has  grown  stronger  with 
advancing  years,  but  yet  was  destined  to  grow  strongfer  stall,  38, 
cf.  1  Co  159,  1  Ti  113),  combined  with  the  bold  appeal  to  his 
authority  as  based  upon  revelation  and  upon  his  sufferings  for 
the  truth  (31  4I), — M  these  may  indeed  be  the  accidental  out- 
come of  borrowing  from  the  early  letters,  but  far  more  probaUy 
are  they  the  natural  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  same  man. 

There  can,  then,  be  little  doubt  that  the  ^vriter  is 
St.  Paul.  The  alternative  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist,  steeped  in  St.  Paul's  language,  doctrine, 
and  character,  composing  '  a  mosaic  out  of  the 
material  of  the  Pauline  Epistles'  (Von  Soden), 
giving  a  slightly  wider  scope  to  his  conceptions  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church,  emphasizing  the  uni- 
versal character  of  the  Church  as  a  part  of  (Jod's 
eternal  purpose,  'in  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel'  (Hort,  p.  126).  It  would  be  a  tenable 
view  that  the  ^vriter  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  writing  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  But  if 
our  alternatives  are  limited  so  narrowly  as  this, 
the  witness  of  the  early  Church  may  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  decisive.  We  have  seen  how  early 
the  e^Hdence  is  of  the  existence  of  the  Ep.,  and 
e\-idence  of  existence  is  in  this  case  evidence  of 

*  There  are  scarcely  any  interrt^atory  sentences ;  one  only 
in  Eph,  as  compared  with  88  in  Ro  1-11,  and  4  in  Ro  12-16. 
(Sanday  and  Headlam,  International  Commentary  on  the. 
Romani,  the  best  discussion  in  Kngiiah  of  the  difference  <A 
style  between  Ro  and  Eph.) 
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belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship.  The  M'ork  is  not 
anonymous  (like  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews) ;  it  has  not  merely  a  salutation  easily 
separable  from  the  Ep.  ;  the  claim  to  Pauline 
authorsliip  is  knit  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  letter, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  its 
language  are  of  the  parts  which  imply  the  author- 
shij).     It  was,  then,  AVTitten  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

ill.  Destination. — The  readers  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  were  mainly  Gentiles  (1"  2'* 
31  417  58) .  jjuj;  this  does  not,  any  more  than  Ro 
11",  exclude  the  presence  of  some  Jewish  Christians. 
Indeed,  2'*  seems  to  require  the  presence  of  Jewish 
Christians  as  forming  a  minority  in  the  Church. 
St.  Paul  is  laying  down  guidance  to  the  Gentiles 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 
Hence  some  commentators  have  treated  the  Ep. 
as  a  general  encyclical  to  all  Gentile  converts 
througliout  the  world. 

But  there  are  personal  bonds  between  him  and 
them  ;  he  has  had  recent  news  of  their  faith  and 
love  (1");  they  have  heard  of  his  imprisonment 
and  are  sad  at  heart  about  it  (3"),  and  are  anxious 
as  to  the  issue  of  it  (6*^^) ;  they  seem  acquainted 
with  Tychicus  (6^^-  ^) ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  Christians  (Pf  S^^  6'»).  There  is  little 
doubt,  then,  that  the  destination  must  be  localized. 
But  in  P  the  words  iv  'E(/>^(ry  are  of  very  doubtful 
authority.  They  are  absent  in  the  first  hand  of 
{<  and  B,  and  are  marked  as  an  interpolation  in  67  ; 
but  found  in  all  other  MSS.  Further,  Basil  (c. 
Eunom.  ii.  19)  says  that  there  Avas  a  tradition  of 
their  absence,  and  that  he  found  them  omitted  in 
the  old  copies  known  to  him.  Again,  the  interpre- 
tation of  Toh  oCffi  as  'those  who  have  true  life,' 
'those  who  really  are,' — an  interpretation  which 
presupposes  the  omission  of  the  words, — is  quoted 
by  Basil  as  a  traditional  interpretation,  and  is  found 
in  Origen  (Cramer,  Cat.  ad  loc),  and  is  repeated 
by  Victorinus  Afer,  Jerome,  and  Hilary.  Further, 
TertuUian,  in  arguing  against  Marcion  that  the 
Ep.  was  addressed  to  the  Eph.,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  salutation.  It  is,  then,  a  fair  inference  that  the 
Avords  were  absent  from  some  copies  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  as  it  is  a  certainty  that  they  were  absent 
from  many  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 

The  title  irphi  'E^e^ious  gives  us  surer  ground, 
and  yet  not  quite  sure.  It  is  universally  found 
in  all  MSS  and  versions,  and  all  Church  tradition 
has  connected  the  Epistle  with  Ephesus.  But 
TertuUian  tells  us  that  some  heretics,  and  notably 
Marcion  {adv.  Marc.  v.  11  and  17,  cf.  Epiphanius, 
Hter.  42),  had  a  diflerent  title  '  ad  Laodicenos ' :  now 
this  may  have  been  a  mere  critical  conjecture  by 
Marcion,  based  upon  the  obvious  likeness  of  this 
Ep.  with  the  Col,  and  the  indication  of  Col  4'^  that 
there  was  a  letter  written  to  Laodicea  at  this  time. 
If  so,  this  at  least  implies  the  absence  of  iv  "E,<t>i(7(p 
from  the  copies :  but  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  alternative  title  is  a  real  fact,  and  that  the  Ep. 
was  originaUy  sent  to  Laodicea. 

Tradition,  then,  points  to  two  Churches  of  Pro- 
consular Asia,  Ephesus  and  Laodicea,  and  internal 
evidence  is  consistent  with  this.  As  long  as  it  was 
regarded  as  addressed  only  to  Ephesus,  the  lan- 
guage of  1.1'  3^  4*1  and  the  absence  of  any  special 
ref.  to  the  circumstances  of  a  Church  in  whicih  St. 
Paul  had  spent  three  years,  and  on  which  he  had 
been  on  the  intimate  terms  implied  in  Ac  20,  was  a 
stumbling-block  ;  but  this  difficulty  entirely  dis- 
appears on  the  theory  that  the  letter  M-as  intended 
for  several  Churches. 

That  Ephesus  was  one  of  these  Churches  is  prac- 
tically certain  ;  the  unanimity  of  Church  tradition 
in  its  favour  is  conclusive  itself ;  but  besides  this 
the  points  of  similarity  with  the  speech  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (Ac  20^*  Tav(ivo<f>po(rvvi)  (  =  4^), 
24="  the  stress  on  x^P^^  I  27  Sea/jA  (cf.  3'),  27  ^ovX'^v 


(cf.  1"),  28  irfpuiroi-^ffaro  (cf.  1^*),  iroifiaheiv  (cf. 
voifiivas  4"),  K\r)povopdav  (cf.  !"•  1*)) ;  with  the  Gosjwl 
of  St.  John  and  esp.  with  the  Prologue  (see  above), 
with  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Eph.  (see  above) ; 
in  a  less  marked  degree  with  1  Ti  (e.g.  2' ''  4''  the 
stress  on  the  universality  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion ;  3'®  S'^'  the  appeal  to  the  angels  as  witnessing 
the  Christian  life  ;  3*  the  treatment  of  the  family 
as  a  type  of  the  Church), — all  strongly  confirm  the 
tradition. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  mention  of  Tychicus 
(cf.  Ac  20*,  2  Ti  4>2),  the  ref.  to  the  power  of  the 
spirits  of  evil  (cf  Ac  20i*"i''),  the  stress  on  the  unity 
of  Baptism  (cf.  Ac  20'"''),  all  fall  in  with  the  same 
tradition,  though  too  indeterminate  in  themselves 
to  prove  the  destination. 

The  address  to  Laodicea  is  borne  out  by  Col  2' 
413-16^  which  witness  to  St.  Paul's  anxiety  for 
Laodicea  at  this  moment,  and  show  that  he  was 
writing  at  the  same  time  a  general  letter — not 
necessarily  addressed  to  Laodicea  only,  but  one 
wliich  could  be  obtained  from  Laodicea  (rV  ^*c 
Aao5tKe/as),  and  is  quite  consistent  with  Rev  3""^, 
where  the  Church  at  Laodicea  is  rebuked  for  luke- 
warmness. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  destination 
should  be  limited  to  these  two  Churches.  Col  4" 
sufjjgests  that  it  may  also  have  been  sent  to  Hiera- 
poTis,  while  the  analogy  of  Rev  1-3  and  1  P  P 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  intended  for  all 
the  Gentile  converts  of  Proconsular  Asia  (of.  Ac 
191"). 

iv.  Place  of  Composition.— St.  Paul  was  at  the 
time  a  prisoner,  sullering  imprisonment  on  behalf 
of  the  Gentiles  (3'  4'),  and  an  imprisonment  lasting 
long  enough  to  have  caused  anxiety  to  his  converts 
(313  g22)  Hence  the  place  must  be  either  Cajsarea 
(Ac  24^)  or  Rome  (ib.  28*°).  As  between  these 
two  places  this  Ep.  gives  no  guidance,  save  that 
the  points  of  similarity  with  the  Pastoral  Epp. 
(cf.  Salmon,  Introd.  cap.  xx.)  indicate  the  later  date, 
and  the  tone  of  imperialism  (see  below)  suits  Rome 
better.  But  owing  to  the  great  similarity  with 
Col  we  may  certainly  use  any  indications  of  date 
found  there  ;  and  this  is  linked  on  by  the  personal 
allusions  in  it  to  the  Ep.  to  Philemon  (Col  4*- " 
with  Philem  '^),  so  that  indications  tiiere  too 
may  be  used ;  again,  the  allusions  to  the  im- 
prisonment in  Ph  l'^^-  make  it  probable  that 
that  too  was  written  at  the  same  place.  Some 
commentators  would  place  Ph  at  Ciesarea,  the 
other  three  at  Rome,  but  more  probably  all  are  to 
be  placed  at  Rome ;  for  the  phrase  iv  oXy  t<^ 
irpaiTwpi<f)  (Ph  1'^),  though  applicable  to  Herod's 
praetorium  at  Ccesarea  (Ac  23'**),  is  equally  applic- 
able to  the  prajtorian  soldiers  or  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Rome ;  the  phrase  ol  iK  riji  Kalaapos 
oU-ias  (Ph  4^-)  is  more  applicable  to  Rome ;  the 
state  of  feeling  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  as  reflected  in  Ph  1'*"^  corresponds 
well  with  that  implied  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  : 
the  freedom  for  preaching  which  St.  Paul  enjoys, 
and  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it 
(Ph  V^,  Eph  G'-'"),  are  more  natural  at  Rome :  the 
expectation  of  a  speedy  release  (Pliilem  •")  points 
the  same  way  ;  and,  although  Ciesarea  wa.s  nearer 
for  a  runaway  slave  from  Colossa*,  yet  there  were 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  communication 
with  Rome,  a  gieater  chance  of  hiding,  and  an 
easier  access  there  to  St.  Paul.  Finally,  the  points 
of  contact  between  all  four  Epp.  and  the  1'a.storal 
Epp.  in  phraseology,  in  stress  on  organized  church 
ana  family  life,  and  in  Christology,  all  favour  the 
later  date.  We  place,  then,  all  four  Ejip.  at  Rome. 
Of  their  relative  order  it  is  again  iin|iossibie  to 
speak  with  certainty ;  but  most  probably  (.so 
Lightfoot,  Phil.  ;  Hort,  Jiom.  and  Eph.  p.  102 ; 
but  see  on  tlie  other  side,   Ramsay,  St.  Paid  the 
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Traveller,  p.  357)  the  Ep.  to  the  Phil,  stands  by 
itself  comparatively  early  in  the  Rom.  imprison- 
ment ;  for  it  oti'ers  more  points  of  comparison  in 
phraseology  and  doctrinal  discossion  with  the 
earlier  group ;  there  is  more  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  more  protest 
against  the  Judaizing  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eph  Col  Philem  form  a  group  by  them- 
selves, written  comparatively  late  in  the  imprison- 
ment—  with  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  group,  and  witn  more  agreement  with  the 
Pastorju  Epistles.  They  may,  then,  be  all  placed 
about  A.D.  63  at  Rome.* 

By  that  time  St.  Paul  had  been  in  prison  for 
three  or  four  years.  That  imprisonment  had  been 
incurred  at  Jems,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  taken  up  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Churches  to 
th'e  Churches  of  Judaea ;  his  anxiety  about  his 
reception  by  the  brethren  there  (Ro  la**)  had  been 
removed ;  he  had  been  welcomed,  misunderstand- 
inj^  had  been  smoothed  over,  he  had  shown  his 
wulin^iess  to  work  \%-ith  them  (Ac  21""*).  The 
unity  between  Jewish  and  Grentile  Christians  was 
assured.  But  an  outburst  of  Jewish  fanaticism, 
on  the  false  charge  that  he  had  taken  a  Grentile 
Christian,  an  Ephesian,  within  the  centre  wall  of 
partition  in  the  temple  precincts  (ef.  Eph  2"  rb 
neffirrfuxop),  had  led  to  his  arrest ;  he  had  been  kept 
two  years  at  Cfesarea,  thence  on  his  own  appeal 
had  been  transferred  to  Rome ;  on  his  way  he  had 
been  marvellously  protected  from  danger  of  ship- 
wreck ;  he  had  been  welcomed  once  more  by  the 
brethren  at  Rome  on  his  arrival  (Ac  28^),  and 
since  he  had  been  in  prison  he  had  had  freedom 
to  preach  and  wonderful  success  in  preaching. 
Naturally,  then,  one  of  his  main  thoughts  was  of 
God"s  overruling  power,  which  could  bring  good 
out  of  apparent  e^^l,  and  turn  even  imprisonment 
into  the  means  of  furthering  His  work  (Ph  1", 
Eph  2.^). 

Further,  he  was  now  in  Rome,  the  great  centre 
of  the  eniprre,  which  he  had  for  many  years  longed 
to  see.  He  would  look,  -with  the  eyes  of  a  pro- 
vincial, upon  the  centre  of  the  world's  administra- 
tion ;  he  would  see  a  power,  small  at  first,  confined 
to  one  Italian  town,  CTowing  by  steady  growth 
till  it  launched  itself  forth  on  the  whole  world, 
brought  all  nations  under  its  subjection,  opened 
its  franchise  freely  to  all,  and  allowed  them  to 
enjoy  its  privileges,  yet  stUl  requiring  its  prae- 
torian soldiers  ready  to  defend  its  emperor  or  to 
move  out  against  any  enemies  that  might  attack 
its  borders ;  whUe  as  ultimate  source  of  authority 
stood  the  one  man,  the  Emperor,  the  head,  the 
ruler,  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  oppressed,  set 
forward  more  and  more  even  as  an  object  of 
worship.  At  the  same  time  St.  Paul  would  hear 
more  of  the  teaching  of  Seneca  and  of  the  great 
Stoic  conception  of  a  universal  city,  of  which  all 
men  were  citizens,  and  in  which  each  true  citizen 
rose  above  the  limitations  of  place  and  of  environ- 
ment, and  became  independent,  self  -  centred 
(oM-dp/nji),  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  circum- 
stances (cf.  Lightfoot,  Phil.,  'St.  Paul  and 
Seneca '). 

Naturally,  then,  his  thoughts  would  dwell  upon 
the  new  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  '  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  Gk)d '  (Eph  5*),  '  the  citizenship  in 
the  heavens'  (Ph  1"  3»,  Eph  2^).  That,  too,  had 
grown  out  of  a  small  centre,  and  by  a  longer  growth, 
for  it  had  begun  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  that,  too,  had  at  the  ri^ht  moment 
launched  itself  on  the  world,  and  all  divisions  of 
race  had  been  broken  down  in  it ;  that,  too,  centred 
in  its  king,  who  had  won  his  triumphs  and  given 

•  Von  Soden,  while  rejecting-  the  Pauline  aathorship  of  Eph, 
hesitates  between  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  as  the  place  of  its 
composition.' 


gifts  to  his  followers  (4*,  cf.  2  Co  2'*),  who  him- 
self was  the  source  of  peace  (Eph  2"),  who  was  the 
head  of  the  body ;  that,  too,  had  its  enemies  to 
conquer,  and  therefore  needed  its  soldiers  ever  pre- 
pared to  fight  (Eph  2^  6**"") ;  but  its  citizenship  was 
m  heaven,  its  enemies  were  spiritual,  the  scene  of 
battle  was  in  the  heavenly  places ;  its  aim  was  wider, 
for  it  had  once  more  to  oring  to  a  unity  (d«i«:<- 
<pcXcuib(ra<rB<u,  '  recapitulare,'  Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  m.  18  ; 
'  instanrare,'  Vulg. ; '  ad  initinm  reciprocare,  Tertul. 
Monog.  c  5)  the  whole  universe ;  as  it  was  founded 
on  all  past  history,  so  its  rule  was  to  embrace  all 
future  time  (Eph  3F).  Dead  as  well  as  living  were 
its  subjects  (4*  (?)). 

Such  thoughts  might  of  themselves  almost  ac- 
count for  the  genesis  of  this  Ep.  ;  but  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  them  by  the  arrival  of  Epaphras  from 
Colossse.  He  brought  news  of  the  development  of 
teaching  there  tending  to  dcCTade  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  to  substitute  the  worship  of  angels,  to  take 
low  views  of  the  material  world,  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  upon  knowledge  as  the  one  method  of  access 
to  Christ.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  news  of 
the  neighbouring  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia; 
their  faith  was  sound,  their  love  strong ;  but  they 
were  disheartened  by  the  apostle's  imprisonment, 
and,  as  in  all  Churches  in  Gentile  cities,  there  was 
the  danger  lest  the  surrounding  heathenism  should 
draw  them  back,  lest  'empty  arguments'  (k^fm 
X&yoi,  Eph  5')  should  lead  them  to  treat  immorality 
lightly  and  indifferently ;  and,  as  in  all  mixed 
Churches  of  Jews  and'  Gentiles,  there  was  the 
danger  lest  racial  jealousy  should  destroy  unity. 
With  the  special  danger  at  Colossae,  St.  Paul  dealt 
in  the  Ep.  to  the  Col ;  then  he  turned  to  the  wider 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  with  his  thoughts 
perhaps  mainly  fixed  on  Ephesus,  his  favourite 
abode,  the  centre  of  GentUe  Christendom  in  that 
neighbourhood.  No  longer  associating  Timothy 
with  him  (contrast  Col  1^,  Ph  1^),  but  speaking 
only  in  his  own  name,  he  writes  what  is  rather  an 
encyclical  treatise,  a  Cath.  Ep.,  than  a  mere  letter 
(cf.  Ro  and  1  P).  Dropping  all  tone  of  controversy, 
and  with  only  side  allusions  to  false  teaching,  he 
tries  to  win  them  to  a  higher  standard  by  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  Church  which  had  been  growing  in  his 
mind.  He  had  done  something  of  the  kind  to  the 
Romans  before ;  but  that  was  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment trying  to  convince  them  that  all  needed  re- 
demption, and  that  it  had  been  brought  to  aU  by 
the  power  of  Christ.  This  is  a  statement  that  the  re- 
demption has  come,  and  t  hat  it  has  come — for  here  he 
is  writing  to  Orientals — as  part  of  a  divine  wisdom, 
and  leading  men  to  a  fuller  knowledge  (iriywutais, 
cf.  1  Co  1**  avToii  Bk  To?$  Kkifrdli,  '\ov6aioK  re  ccd 
'EXXi;<rt,  Xpiarbf  Of oO  Sivafup  [the  theme  of  Romans] 
Koi  QeoD  fftxpiav  [the  theme  of  Ephesians]).  He  is 
anxious  that  they  too  (koI  i/ielt,  '  you  in  the  recesses 
of  Provincial  Asia  as  well  as  the  brethren  at  Rome,' 
Hort)  should  know  what  is  happening  in  his  im- 
prisonment, that  it  is  bringing  nesh  glory  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  (3") ;  they  need  not  be  out  of 
heart,  for  God  is  watching  his  fortunes  with  that 
same  overruling  power  which  has  ordered  all  his- 
tory. He  it  was — thanks  be  to  Him — who  eter- 
nally planned  our  redemption  ;  who  chose  the  Jews 
for  special  privileges  and  promises ;  who  at  the 
right  moment  revealed  His  Son  and  broke  do\»Ti 
the  division  between  Jew  and  Gentile ;  who  has 
now  drawn  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  body  ; 
who  raised  Christ  and  made  Him  Head  of  the 
Church ;  who  enabled  individuals  to  do  good 
works ;  who  is  now  building  up  His  Church  and 
watching  over  His  apostle.  Therefore,  you  must 
lift  up  your  hearts  and  minds ;  you  must  keep  the 
unity  which  He  has  given  ;  you  must  not  be  drawn 
back  into  the  old  impure  aimless  life  ;  you  must 
build  up  family  life  ;  and  you  must  remember  that 
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round  about  you,  as  about  the  Jews  of  old  or  about 
the  Horn.  Empire  now,  there  are  enemies,  spiritual 
enemies  ;  you  must  be  ready  both  for  defence  and 
for  attack,  for  you  have  to  light  God's  battles,  and 
to  represent  His  cause  and  to  illustrate  His  wisdom 
in  the  eyes  of  the  angels.  Peace,  Love,  and  Faith  : 
these  are  the  graces  which  I  ask  for  you. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  :  whether 
St.  Paul  inserted  any  address  must  be  uncertain. 
Either  he  in.serted  iv  'E</)^(rv,  but  as  Tychicus  was 
intended  to  leave  it  at  other  Churches  too,  other 
names  were  inserted  by  these  Churches  in  their 
own  copies,  or  more  probably  a  blank  was  left  from 
the  first  that  Tychicus  mi^dit  fill  it  up  with  the 
name  of  each  Church  to  which  he  read  the  letter  ; 
possibly,  a';;ain,  several  copies  may  have  been  made 
at  Rome  tor  the  different  Churches,  and  carried 
by  Tychicus.  It  is  a  legacy  of  peace  left  to  the 
(jhurch  by  Paul  the  aged,  'das  Testament  des 
greisen  Apostels '  ( Jiilicher) ;  '  one  of  the  divinest 
compositions  of  man '  (Coleridge,  Table  Talk) ;  vo-q- 
fiAruv  fieffTT]  ij  4in.<rTo\T}  v\pTfKQ)v  koX  $oyijATwv[^.  Chrys. 
Comm. ) ;  truth  expressed  '  sub  specie  gratiarum 
actionis'  (Theod.  Mops,  on  P).  'Though  the 
vehement  moods  of  the  earlier  contests  have  sub- 
sided, many  parts  of  the  Ep.  glow  with  a  steady 
white  heat'  (Hort,  p.  153).  It  is  a  letter  rising  at 
times  to  the  level  of  a  poem,  '  the  Christian's  68th 
Psalm '  *  (Dr.  Kay) ;  '  ipso  verborum  tenore  et  quasi 
rhythmo  canticum  imitatur'  (Bengel  on  2'^'^'*); 
*der  ganze  erste  Haupttheil  (1-3)  hat  liturg- 
ischen  Charakter  und  erscheint  in  seinen  Hcihe- 
punkten  wie  einer  jener  Cfivoi  durch  welche  nach 
Col  3^",  Eph  5l^  die  Christen  sie  belehren 
sollen'  (Von  Soden).  When  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
letter,  he  was,  as  at  Philippi,  singing  hymns  in 
prison. 

V.  Doctrinal  Importance.  —  The  doctrines 
implied  in  the  whole  group  of  the  Epp.  of  the 
Captivity  are  well  analyzed,  and  their  relation  to 
that  of  the  previous  Epp.  drawn  out,  in  B.  Weiss, 
Bibl.  Theol.  part  iii.  §  lii.  Those  which  are  most 
prominent  in  this  particular  Ep.  are — 

(a)  The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  (irar^p  ap- 
plied to  God  eight  times  ;  in  Ro  only  four  times). 
While  the  unity  of  God's  nature  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  whole  argument  (4'),  yet  He  is 
represented  as  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (P),  i.e.  there  is  within  the  Godhead  a 
rel.ationship  of  Father  and  Son,  there  is  a  giving 
forth  of  lire  and  love  (1®  rw  ■fiyairrj/j.^vif)),  there  is  a 
social  bond,  so  that  every  community,  whether  of 
angels  or  of  men,  is  named  after  and  reflects  the 
fatherhood  of  God  (3^*  irarpid  here  only  in  St. 
Paul).  He  is  in  the  widest  and  most  absolute 
sense  'the  Father'  (2^^  3^*  5"^  Q'^^) ;  the  Father  of 
the  glory  manifested  in  men  (1") ;  the  Father 
of  all  (4*) ;  the  Father  of  us  Christians  (1-). 

(b)  TJie  Pre-existence  of  Christ  —  and  this  not 
merely  in  relation  to  God,  as  elsewhere,  but  in 
relation  to  man,  so  that  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  He  contains  within  Himself  ideal 
Humanity  (1^),  and  men  have  only  to  grow  up 
into  that  which  He  already  is  (4^^-  ^^) :  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  whole  universe  Avhich  centred 
originally  in  Him,  and  is  re-centred  in  Him  by  the 
Incarnation    (1^"  dvaK€<pa\ai(I)<raff0ai,   2^^    4^^  dtrrjX- 

\oTpiUfl4l/0l). 

(c)  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  as  redeemed 
within  the  Church,  lifted  above  this  earthly  sphere 
into  the  heavenlies,  showing  forth  the  attributes  of 
God  Himself  to  the  world,  and  becoming  a  link  for 
the  whole  creation  (1^  2'  3'*-  ^*  4*  [r^j  fi6ijj  rov  GeoO] 
4*'  5^  lUfirfroX  rov  Geou,  6*  6"). 

(d)  The  Continuitij  of  all  History  in   the  past 

•  Ps  0818  ia  quoted  in  48 ;  there  are  other  possible  remini- 
scences of  it ;  e.g.  cf.  Ps  5  with  5i!> ;  10  with  ii8 ;  17  with  'i*^  ; 
»  and  »•  with  13 ;  27  and  35  with  ff2i-  aa ;  as  and  8«  with  3i6  cio. 


and  in  the  future.  Each  icaip^i  is  regarded  as  con- 
tributing its  quota  to  the  whole,  until  the  whole 
complement  of  Koxpoi  shall  be  complete  (P"  t6 
ir\-i)pu3fia.  tQv  KaipQv  [cf.  Mk  P',  Lk  21'-'^]  and  3^^). 

(e)  T/ie  Essential  Unity  of  the  Church,  as  based 
upon  the  unity  of  God,  as  an  ideal  already  realized, 
yet  needing  to  be  secured  (4*),  and  in  a  sense  still 
future  (4"*) ;  as  practically  begun  by  baptism  (4'), 
and  as  secured  by  the  gift  of  an  organized  ministry, 
whose  purpose  is  to  lit  all  Christians  for  the  work 
of  service  (irpd^  KarapTiafibv  rwv  ayiwi/  eJs  fpyov  Sia- 
Koylas),  to  build  up  Church  life  until  the  complete 
unity  is  secured  (4^^-  ^^). 

(/)  The  Insistence  on  Wisdom  and  Knowledge, 
as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  true  re- 
ligious life.  This  truth,  which  St.  Paul  had  first 
proclaimed  in  the  centre  of  Gr.  philosophy  at 
Athens  (Ac  17^,  cf.  Hort,  Hulscan  Lect.  p.  62),  is 
here  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  an  epistle  to 
Gentiles.  The  value  of  this  insistence  is  all  the 
more  striking  as  addressed  to  converts  who  were  in- 
clined to  give  an  apparently  undue  value  to  know- 
ledge. The  remedy  for  a  little  knowledge  is  more 
knowledge. 

(g)  The  Consecration  of  Family  Life.  Family 
life  is  regulated  in  Col  (3'*-4') :  it  is  dignified  in 
1  P  (2'*-3^)  as  a  means  Avhereby  Christians  may 
hope  to  attract  heathens  to  the  faith  ;  but  here  it 
is  lifted  to  a  higher  level  still,  as  a  type  and 
nursery  of  Church  life. 

(h)  The  Picture  of  the  Christian  as  a  Soldier, 
and  his  life  as  a  warfare,  which  finds  its  fullest 
expression  here,  has  had  a  wonderful  influence 
both  on  Christian  history  and  on  Christian  litera- 
ture, enriching  the  latter  with  poems  and  allegories 
such  as  the  Psychomachia  of  Prudentius,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Taking  of  Mansoul 
by  Bunyan,  and  nerving  many  a  Christian  hero 
and  martyr  for  his  task. 

vi.  Literature. — If  we  may  see  a  literary  dependence  of  1  P 
and  of  the  Apoc.  upon  our  Pip.,  its  importance  must  have  been 
recognized  at  once,  and  it  must  have  been  at  once  known  in 
Rome  ;  the  reminiscences  found  in  the  sub-apos.  writers  show 
a  knowledge  of  it  at  least  in  Asia  Minor  ana  Italy.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  it  was  comment-ed  upon  by  the  Gnostics  in 
the  2nd  cent.  Origen  wrote  three  books  upon  it,  large  fragments 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Cramer's  Catena,  vol.  vi. ;  probably  a 
much  larger  part  is  embo<lied  in  Jerome's  Commentary.  In 
the  next  cent.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Victorinus  the  African, 
Ambrosiaster,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Severianus,  and  rather  later 
Theodore  of  Mopsueslia,  Theodoret,  and  Jerome,  treated  it  in 
their  general  comm.  on  St.  Paul's  Epp.  For  an  account  of 
these  comm.  see  Lightfoot,  Gal.  (pp.  217  ff.),  and  Swete's  ed.  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (vol.  i.  pp.  lix-lxxix).  For  later  comm. 
cf.  Meyer's  Comm.  (Introd.),  or  Macpherson,  pp.  96-106. 

St.  Chrysostom  remains  still  the  best  comm.  for  his  combina- 
tion of  exegetical,  doctrinal,  and  .spiritual  power,  and  for 
sympathy  with  the  writer's  mind  and  character.  _  He  wants 
exact  treatment  of  exegetical  diffitailties,  and  is  at  times  fanci- 
ful ;  but  he  seizes  well  the  whole  drift  of  a  passage  ;  he  never 
avoids  discussing  a  difficulty  ;  he  has  a  firm  hold  on  doctrine, 
and  is  especially  strong  in  the  spiritual  application  of  truth, 
dwelling  on  the  contrast  between  virtue  an<l  \ice ;  on  the 
strength  of  the  will,  on  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  character 
in  contrast  to  the  unnaturalness  and  impotence  of  sin.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  is  acute  as  an  exegete,  but  has  less  spiritual 
insight;  e.g.  he  explains  all  the  blessings  spoken  of  in  the  Ep.  as 
referring  to  a  future  life. 

Of  mod.  comm.  Macpherson  (Edinr.  1892)  is  full  and  useful, 
but  not  very  stimulating  ;  Ellicott,  Alford,  Moule  (Camb.  Bible), 
Beet,  are  all  good ;  Bishop  Lijrhtfoot's  notes  on  lii2  have 
been  published  posthumously  (A of««  on  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul, 
1895).  W.  Schmidt  in  Mever's  Comm.  on  NT,  and  Von  Soden  in 
the  Handkommentar  zum  NT  (Freiburg,  1891),  are  excellent 
in  exegesis. 

For  the  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  Ep.,  Pale,  Lecture$  on 
Eph.,  and  Findlay  in  The  Expos.  Bible,  are  equally  good, 
though  both  fail  to  rise  to  the  writer's  conception  of  the  Church. 
For  devotional  use,  Bcrnardine  of  Pioquijrny,  in  Lat.  or  in 
Eng.  (tr.  by  A.  H.  Pritchard,  188S),  is  most  useful.  The  intro- 
ductory questions  are  best  dealt  with  by  I'Hciderer,  Patilin<«m, 
ii.  pp.  102-193  ;  Von  Soden,  ubi  svpra  ;  and  Holtzinann,  Kritik 
der  Epheter-  und  Kolossei-brirfe,  Leipzig,  1^^2.  as  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  :  on  behalf  of  it,  by  Lightfoot,  BM.  Ettav*  ; 
Hort,  Prolegomena  to  the  Bo.  and  Eph.  1895  ;  A.  Robertson  in 
Smith's  DB^  ;  Weiss,  Introd.  to  NT ;  Zahn,  Einl.  i. 

W.  Lock. 
EPHESUS  {'E<t>€<roi)  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
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Koman  province  of  Asia  (wh.  see),  and  one  of  the 
three  great  cities  of  the  East  Mediterranean  lands 
(along  with  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Alexandria  in 
Egypt),  a  rank  to  which  geographical  and  his- 
torical causes  conspired  to  raise  it.  It  was 
situated  within  3  miles  of  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Cayster,  which  was  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
in  the  Rom.  period.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  four  river  valleys  that  extend  upwards 
and  eastwards  like  long  narrow  clefts  in  the  high 
plateau  forming  the  main  mass  of  Asia  Minor; 
these  valleys  are  separated  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  really  prolongations,  like  fingers, 
stretching  out  towards  the  W.  from  the  main 
plateau.  The  roads  connecting  the  western  sea, 
the  ^^gean,  'n'ith  the  central  and  eastern  lands, 
mu3t  nece^arily  follow  the  lines  of  these  four 
valleys  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  them  stood 
a  Gr.  city,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  valley 
was  centred.  The  four  valleys  are  those  of  the 
river  Caicus  with  the  city  Pergamus,  of  *  the 
Hermus  with  Smyrna,  of  the  Cayster  with  E.,  and 
of  the  Mseander  with  Miletus.  The  four  cities 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  The  shorter  courses 
of  the  Caicus  and  Cayster  make  their  valleys  un- 
suited  for  routes  of  communication  with  the  far 
East :  and  natural  circumstances  make  the  road 
that  leads  up  from  the  Hermus  valley  to  the  plateau 
too  difficult.  Hence  the  route  up  the  Mseander  to  its 
junction  with  the  Lycus,  and  thence  up  the  Lycus 
by  Laodicea  (wh.  see)  towards  Apamea,  has  been 
the  great  road  of  history,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
avenues  of  intercouise,  of  commerce,  and  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  and  thought  under  the  Rom.  Empire. 
Now  E.,  from  the  beginning,  competed  \s-ith  MUetus 
as  the  seaport  towards  which  the  trade  of  that  great 
road  was  attracted  ;  for,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  valley,  the  line  from  the 
Lycus  down  the  Maeander,  and  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  pass  only  about  600  ft.  high  to  E.,  is 
shorter  by  many  miles  than  the  line  down  the 
Maeander  to  Miletus.  The  superior  energy  and 
more  thoroughly  Gr.  character  of  the  people  of 
Miletus,  combined  with  their  more  advantageous 
harbour,  gave  them  the  advantage  in  earlier  times ; 
but  under  the  later  Gr.  kings,  and  still  more  de- 
cisively under  the  Roman  rule,  E.  had  established 
itself  in  undisputed  supremacy  as  the  sea-end  of  the 
^Teat  eastern  highway,  while  the  silting  up  of  the 
Maeander  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
Thus  E.  became  the  great  commercial  centre  for 
the  whole  country  within,  i.e.  on  the  Roman  side 
of.  Mt.  Taurus,  as  Strabo  mentions  (p.  &41,  cf.  pp. 
540,  663). 

On  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  the  East  in  general,  E.  was  one  of  the 
knots  where  many  side  roads  converged  to  feed  the 
main  route.  From  the  N.  and  the  S.  coasting 
ships  and  land  roads  (Ac  19^1 20^- ",  1  Ti  1^,  2  Ti  4^j 
brought  travellers  to  the  city  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  or  carried  away  travellers  and  officials  who 
were  going  from  Rome  to  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. Thus  it  Mas  a  regulation  that  the  Rom. 
governors  under  the  empire  must  land  at  E.  ;  and 
the  system  of  roads  was  such  as  to  make  the  city 
the  most  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters  of  Asia, 
Hence  it  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the  centre 
where  St.  Paul  should  station  himself  in  order  to 
afiect  that  great  province ;  and  from  thence  the 
new  religion  radiated  over  the  whole  of  the  pro-  j 
vince  (Ac  19^*),  partly  through  the  fact  that  great  \ 
numbers  of  the  provincials  came  to  E.  for  various 

fiurposes  {e.g.  to  trade,  to  see  the  great  Rom.  i 
estivals  and  shows,  to  worship  the  great  goddess,  ' 
etc.),  and  heard  the  word,  and  earned  it  back  to  j 
their  homes,  partly  through   special  missions  on  i 
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which,  doubtless,  St.  Patil's  helpers,  like  Timothy 
and  others,  were  sent  by  him.  Corinth  was  the 
next  great  knot  on  the  way  to  Rome,  and  com- 
munication between  E.  and  Corinth  must  have 
been  very  frequent.  The  ship  that  conveyed  St. 
Paid  to  Jems,  from  Corinth,  doubtless  a  pilgrim 
ship  carrying  Jews  to  Jems,  expressly  for  the 
Passover,  crossed  first  to  E.  (Ae  18"*),  and  thence 
coasted  round  Asia  Minor,  and  crossed,  doubtless 
by  the  W.  side  of  Cyprus,  to  the  Syrian  coast  (as 
in  Ac  21').  The  same  character,  as  a  ]>ilgrim  ship, 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  ship  by  which  St.  Paul 
intended  to  sail  from  Corinth  for  the  Passover  four 

J  ears  later  (Ac  20^);  on  board  of  such  a  ship 
ewish  fanaticism  would  have  been  specially 
strong,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  dreaded  by 
St,  Paul's  friends  would  have  had  every  chance  of 
being  successful. 

After  St.  Paul's  work  in  Asia  was  ended, 
Timothy  seems  to  have  been  stationed  in  E,  for  a 
time  (1  Ti  1'),  ^ith  general  authority,  extending 
probably  over  the  whole  province,  as  is  implied 
throughout  the  first  Epistle;  and  he  was  sum- 
moned thence  by  St.  Paul  to  join  him  in  Rome 
during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Ti  4*) ;  and  .John 
Mark  must  have  been  in  Asia,  perhaps  in  or 
at  least  near  E.,  at  that  time,  as  Timothy 
was  charged  (4")  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to 
Rome,  A  wide  acquaintance  of  Mark  with  the 
Asian  Churches  is  implied  in  Col  4^*,  1  P  5^ ;  and 
on  each  of  the  journeys  between  Rome  and  Asia 
which  are  implied  in  these  passages,  he  must  have 
passed  through  Ephesus,  The  rank  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  in  the  province  is  attested  further  by  its 
being  named  first  in  Rev  1^  2*.  It  became  the 
home  of  St.  John  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century ; 
and  a  few  incidents  of  his  residence  in  E.  are  pre- 
served ^  Eusebius.  According  to  tradition,  not 
merely  Timothy  and  John,  but  also  the  Virgin 
Mary,  were  buried  at  Ephesus,* 

The  connexion  of  the  Ephesian  city  harbour  with 
the  sea  depended  on  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
channel  of  the  Cayster ;  but  this  was  difficult,  for 
the  river,  which  drains  a  valley  of  fertile  alluvial 
soil,  carried  much  silt  in  its  water,  and  deposited 
this  toward  its  mouth,  as  the  current  became  weak. 
According  to  Strabo  (p.  641 ),  an  ill-ad ^Tsed  engineer- 
ing scheme  under  the  Pergamenian  king  Attains 
Philadelphus  (B.C.  159-13S),  when  a  breakwater 
was  built  to  narrow  the  entrance  from  the  river, 
increased  the  tendency  to  silt  up  the  mouth  of  the 
city  harbour ;  and  in  A.D.  65  measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  governor  of  Asia  to  improve  the  con- 
nexion between  the  harbour  and  the  sea  (Tacit, 
Ann.  xvi.  23).  Either  then  or  at  some  other  time, 
an  embankment,  which  can  still  be  seen  as  one 
rides  down  from  E.  to  the  sea  (see  Weber,  p.  52), 
was  built  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  to 
help  the  action  of  the  stream  in  sweeping  the  silt 
out  towards  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  E.  was 
maintained,  apparentiy,  under  the  Rom.  Empire ; 
but  in  later  centuries  the  care  and  energy  neieded 
for  so  great  a  task  failed,  the  harbour  became  a 
mere  marsh,  and  "with  it  E.  necessarily  decayed, 
as  its  qualifications  for  being  the  sea-end  of  the  great 
highway  had  ceased.     Even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 

*  As  to  the  supposed  connexion  of  St.  Ltike  with  £.,  no  ancient 
evidence  for  it  exists  (bat  ntber  only  conbary  e-ridence) ;  in 
Ac  there  is  nottiing  to  soggest  penooal  knowledge  of  the  cdtr 
on  the  part  ot  the  Mi&or ;  and  the  so-called  'Tomb  of  St.  Lake' 
is  the  creation  of  a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
who  mistook  a  rode  cross,  incised  in  later  times  on  the  martle 
door  of  an  old  Gr.  polj/andrian  or  family  tmnb,  for  a  pro<rf  of 
the  Christian  origin  of  the  monoment,  imagining  Uiat  the 
figure  of  a  ball  (a  Gr.  ornament)  whiiA  was  scolptored  on  it  was 
the  symbol  of  St.  Lake,  and  completing  his  dehision  by  the 
false 'belief  that  the  modem  name  Ay^salok  (on  wfaicfa  see 
below)  was  derived  from  'AyiK  Ataxif.  Tet  from  his  idea 
there  has  been  developed  a  modem  legend ;  and  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  some  attempt  to  instatate  a  oerenKwial  at  this 
false  '  tomb  of  St.  Luke.' 
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it  was  somewhat  troublesome  to  ascend  the  channel 
to  the  harbour ;  and  ships  which  were  trading  be- 
tween the  N.  iEgean  ports  and  Syria,  avoided  E., 
unless  the  exigencies  of  loading  or  discharging 
freight  requiredthem  to  enter  the  harbour  (Ac  20^**). 

While  the  road  up  the  Cayster  valley  towards 
the  East  was  too  diHicult  to  be  a  commercial  route, 
it  afforded  decidedly  the  shorter  path  from  E.  to 
Pisidian  Antioch  and  the  East  in  general ;  and 
naturally  foot-passengers,  to  whom  precipitous 
descents  caused  no  diiiiculty,  would  prefer  that 
road  to  the  longer  but  more  level  route  by 
Apamea  and  Laodicea.  The  Cayster  route  leads 
over  higher  ground  than  the  other,  and  does  not 
descend  into  the  low  coast  valley  till  it  comes  nearer 
E. ;  and  this  also  would  make  it  preferable  in 
the  summer.  Hence  St.  Paul,  journeying  from 
Pisidian  Antioch  to  E.,  preferred  the  Cayster 
route,  and  traversed  the  higher-lying  districts  {to. 
ivun-tpiKd.  fi^prj,  Ac  19^) ;  *  and  the  statement  of  Ac 
on  this  point  is  confirmed  by  Col  2\  which  shows 
that  the  apostle  had  never  visited  CoIosssb  or 
Laodicea  (which  were  situated  on  the  great  high- 
way). He  had  doubtless  entered  on  the  same  path 
in  his  second  journey,  when,  after  revisiting  Derbe, 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  he  advanced  into 
Asia,  but  found  himself  'forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia '  (Ac  16*). 

The  lower  end  of  the  Cayster  valley  is  divided 
from  the  middle  valley  (called  the  Caystrian  plain) 
by  the  projection  of  the  bounding  mountain 
ranges,  for  Mt.  Gallesus  on  the  N.  stretches  down 
towards  the  S.,  as  if  trying  to  reach  across  the 
valley  to  Mt.  Messogis  (the  part  of  which  overlook- 
ing E.  was  called  Pactyas),  and  forces  the  Cayster 
to  wind  southward,  when  it  is  coming  near  the  sea- 
level.  Below  this  narrow  pass,  the  valley  opens 
again  to  form  a  low  marsny  plain,  raised  very 
little  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  hills  spring 
very  sharply,  as  Mt.  Coressus,  the  outermost  peak 
of  Pactyas,  overhanging  the  site  of  E. ,  extends  in 
a  long  sharp  ridge  westward  towards  the  sea  ;  and 
the  Cayster  turns  again  sharply  to  the  W.  through 
this  13  miles  long  plain  to  the  sea.  In  the  open 
plain,  about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  stands  a  little  hill,  close  on  the  W.,  above 
the  modern  railway  station  ;  this  hill  has  always 
been  the  religious  centre  of  the  valley ;  below 
its  S.W.  slope  stood  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
Asian  goddess,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  own  Artemis  (see  Diana)  ;  on  the  hill 
Justinian  built  one  of  his  greatest  ecclesiastical 
foundations,t  the  cliurch  (whose  ruins,  projecting 
out  of  the  hill,  can  still  be  traced)  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (6  dyios  deoXSyos,  from  whom 
the  hill  and  the  little  village  beside  is  still  called 
Ayo-soliik  or  Ayas-saliik,  i.e.  Ayo-tholog) ;  and 
between  the  two  was  built  a  fine  mosque,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  moni;ments  of  late  Arab.  - 
Pers.  art,  now  seriously  dilapidated  (founded  prob- 
ably by  one  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  who  reigned 
and  coined  money  with  Lat.  inscription  J  at  Ayo- 
soldk).  Round  this  religious  centre  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  inhabitants  have  congregated ; 
wherea.s,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  founaation, 
the  Gr.  colonists  built  the  city  of  E.,  at  a  distance 
of  1  to  2  miles  S.-W.,  partly  on  the  slope  of 
Coressus,  partly  on  the  low  ground  at  its  foot,  and 

*  In  this  sentence  we  8t>eak  only  on  the  '  South  Galation  • 
theory  (Ramsay,  Church  in  Horn.  Emp.  p.  93  f.,  esp.  ed.  2  or 
later  editions) ;  those  who  hold  the  '  North  Galatian '  view  may 
omit  this  one  sentence. 

t  It  is  briefly  described  by  Procopius,  jEdific.  v.  1,  as  equallin)^ 
in  size  and  niagTiiflcence  Justinian's  tn'eat  foundation  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Justinian  built 
it  in  place  of  an  earlier  church  on  the  same  site,  dedicated  to  St. 
John. 

t  Moneta  qua  fit  in  theologo.  Several  of  these  coins  were 
amon^  a  find  made  in  the  soil,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
temple,  by  Mr.  Wood.    The  coins  had  been  buried  about  1370. 


partly  on  a  low  isolated  hill,  called  Pion  or  Prion 
(about  500  ft.),  which  rises  in  the  plain. 

The  history  of  E.  turns,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  opposition  between  the  Greeks,  the  party  of 
progress  and  freedom  and  maritime  enterprise, 
and  the  non-Gr.  population,  centred  at  the  temple, 
and  championed  by  the  priesthood,  the  party  of 
stagnation  and  ignorance  and  Asiatic  submission. 
The  Lydian  conquest  by  Croesus  for  a  time  en- 
slaved the  city  to  the  temple ;  the  new  founda- 
tion of  E.  by  Lysimachus  in  B.  c.  295  again  redressed 
the  balance ;  *  but  the  proximity  of  the  tenople 
gave  it  always  an  immense  i)Ower  in  the  city.  The 
city  owed  its  pre-eminence  in  the  province  in  part 
to  the  temple,  for  the  temple  was  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  in  Asia,  and  the  city  boa.sted  of 
the  title  'Avarden  of  the  temple  of  Artemis '  yeuK6pot 
riji  'Apr^fuSos,  Ac  19",  lit.  '  temple-sweeper,'  in  RV 
'temple-keeper,'  in  AV  'worshipper.'  The  title 
'  Temple-Warden  '  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
E.,  and  to  many  other  Asian  cities,  as  warden  of  a 
temple  of  the  imi)erial  cultus  ;  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul,  E.  was  warden  of  one  such  temple,  and  later 
she  became  warden  of  two  temples,  and  finally 
of  three  temples  of  tlie  imperial  religion  (dh,  rpU, 
veuKbpos) ;  and  when  the  Eph.  Neocorate  simply  is 
mentioned,  that  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordin- 
arily to  be  understood,  t  Rut  the  ref.  to  the  Eph. 
Neocorate  of  Artemis  in  Ac  19^  is  justified  by  an 
inscription  of  the  2nd  cent.,  in  which  E.  is  said  to 
be  'doubly  temple-warden  of  the  Emperors,  and 
warden  or  Artemis'  (Sis  vew/cJpos  rOiv  1f^a.(jru)v  kuI 
vecxJKdpos  TTjs  'Aprifudoi,  Wood,  Appendix  Inscr. 
vi.  6,  p.  50) ;  and  coins  of  the  3rd  cent,  have  the 
legend  'E^ea/wj'  rpis  vewKdpuv  Kal  t^s  'Apri/udm,  i.e. 
'triply  temple-warden  (of  the  emperors),  and 
( temple- warden )  t  of  Artemis.'  The  festivals  of 
the  goddess  were  thronged  by  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees from  the  Cayster  valley  and  from  the 
whole  of  Asia.  The  crowds  which  attended  these 
festivals  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  city ;  many  trades  were  mainly  dependent 
on  the  pilgrims,  who  required  entertainment,  food, 
amusement,  victims  to  sacrifice,  offerings  to  dedi- 
cate, curiosities  and  images  for  worship  to  carry 
home.§  The  order  of  events  during  St.  Paul's 
long  residence  in  E.  of  2  years  and  3  months 
(Ac  19®-  ^*',  called  3  years  by  the  aiwstle  himself, 
Ac  20^^  in  the  usual  ancient  style  of  reckoning  an 
intermediate  period  by  the  superior  round  number) 
illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  relation  of  the 
priestly  centre  to  the  preacliing  of  Christianity. 
At  first  there  was  no  opposition  ;  for  new  religions, 
which  were  often  brought  in  from  the  east,  had 
never  been  found  prejudicial  to  the  influence  of 
Artemis  and  her  priests.  Then  the  missionaries 
were  brought  into  collision  with  the  practLsers  and 
votaries  of  magic  ;  E.  was  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  magical  art,   and  a  kind  of  magic  formulae, 

•  Even  under  the  Delian  confederacy  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Eph.  contribution  of  6  to  7i  talents  was  paid  (nily  under 
compulsion  (Head,  p.  18),  and  the  Gr.  spirit  was  nearly  dead. 
Lysimachus  called  his  new  city  Arsinoe,  after  his  wife,  but  this 
name  lasted  only  a  few  years. 

t  The  Eph.  Neocorate  in  the  imperial  cultus  is  first  men- 
tioned on  coins  of  Nero  ;  probably  the  ref.  is  to  the  AtifrMteutn, 
a  temple  built  in  the  precinct  of  Artenis  to  Rome  and  Auirustua 
by  the  city  E.  (not  by  the  Commune  Asia,  see  As'-     '-^'  •■>■■•>> 
before  B.C.  6  (VV'ood,  App^'ndix,  i.  1);  Buchner,  • 
p.  38,  indeed  considers  that  the  reference  is  to 
Claudius,  which  he  supjxvses  to  have  been  dediiai...  ....   t..t 

Cnynmuns  Aftias,  on  account  of  aid  given  to  the  ciiy  by  the 
emperor,  Malalas,  p.  246,  ed.  Bonn ;  but  there  is  no  e\idence 
tliat  such  a  temple  ever  existed.  The  second  ini}>erial  neo- 
corate was  g^nted  under  Hadrian,  and  the  third  under  Cara- 
calla.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  required  to  jfrant  this  dis- 
tinction (as  Asia  was  a  senatorial  province). 

J  The  phrase  Ttr/Mxis  >fa>x</><c  on  the  later  coins  refer*  to  this 
same  fact. 

§  Artemis  Ephesia  was  worshipped  more  widely  by  private 
persons  than  any  other  deity  known  to  Pausanias  (iv.  81.  8 ;  cf. 
also  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  4). 
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called  Ephesian  Letters  ('E^crta  ypafifmra),  became 
famous ;  *  the  magicians  were  naturally  soon 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  relijrion  whicli  freed 
the  human  mind  from  such  sui>erstitions  ;  but  their 
discomfiture  (Ac  19^*-^)  would  not  directly  and 
immediately  afiect  the  priests  and  the  temple. 
As  time  passed  tmd  the  new  religion  became  more 
powerful,  it  began  to  aflect  the  worshippers,  who 
did  not  need  so  many  articles  for  dedication  (dw- 
6riiMLTa),  and  ceased  to  purchase  the  small  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddess  in  her  shrine,  which  were 
produced  in  vast  numbers  and  in  various  materials — 
silver,  marble,  and  terra-cotta  (see  Diaxa).  Thus 
several  trades  were  seriously  aflTected,  and  the 
associated  trades  (toi>s  xepi  t4  roiaVra  epydras, 
Ac  19^),  nnder  the  leadership  of  one  of  their 
wealthy  merchants  (who  dealt  in  silver  'shrines,' 
and  therefore  needed  more  capital  for  his  business 
in  the  precious  metal),  Demetrius,  probably  master 
of  the  guild  for  the  year,t  eager  to  defend  their 
interests,  raised  a  demonstration  against  the 
Christian  preachers.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  riot 
the  Christians  ran  serious  risk  (1^'),  and  that, 
even  after  (and  also  before)  the  riot,  the  passions 
and  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  mob,  having  once 
been  roused  against  the  puritanic  tendencies  of  the 
Christians,  continued  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  15^  1&,  2  Co  l«-i»). 

The  early  stages  of  the  riot  involve  some  reference  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Kphesus.  It  is  ob\-ious  that  the  infiammatoiy  speech  <rf 
Demetrius  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  associated  toades, 
doubtless  held  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  g^oild  (19*).  Uie 
text  of  the  Bezan  Codex  explicitly  states  (what  obviously  most 
have  occurred)  that  the  assembled  tradesmen  and  craftsmen 
then  rushed  out  into  the  street  (tU  «  iu.^tio>),  and  at  last  con- 
gregated in  the  theatre.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  building  could  hold 
24,000  people.  It  was  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  Moimt 
Pion,  overlooking  the  city  harbour  (which  is  now  a  marsh). 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  point  that  the  Asikrchs 
were  friendly  to  St.  Paul,  and  intervened  to  save  him  from 
adventuring  himself  in  the  crowd.  They  doubtless  pointed  out 
to  him  that  his  presence  would  still  further  enrage  the  excited 
crowd  ;  that  if  the  mob  once  proceeded  to  violence,  they  were 
more  likely  to  extend  their  violence  to  his  companions ;  and 
that  the  best  course  therefore  was  for  St.  Paul  not  to  show  him- 
self at  the  moment.  The  attitude  of  the  Asiarchs  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  St.  Paul 
by  the  educated  and  influential  class  in  the  city,  and  also  of  the 
attitude  of  the  imperial  administration,  for  they  were  officials  of 
the  province,  not  of  the  city ;  they  were  j«rt  of  the  Rom. 
imperial  machinery.  It  is  perhaps  implied  in  Ac  1931  that  they 
were  present  as  a  body  or  council  in  the  city :  this  may  be 
accoimted  for  either  by  a  festival  which  was  in  progfress  about 
the  same  time,  or  by  the  natural  appropriateness  of  a  provincial 
body  or  council  meeting  in  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  council 
of  ^e  Asiarchs  is  probably  referred  to  in  an  Apamean  inscription 
(Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishopries  of  Phrygia,  iL  No.  299). 

In  the  narrative  (Ac  192^)  allusions  occur  to  the  government 
Of  E.,  and  also  of  the  whole  province  of  .^sia.  The  Town-Clerk, 
or  '  Secretary  of  the  City '  (y/wfttMTtw),  appears  as  an  official  of 
great  authority  ;  the  assembly  of  the  citizens  («xP..;<r/«)  Ls  men- 
tioned as  the  highest  municipal  authority ;  and  the  Roman 
courts  (conrenfii*,  <u'  kytocTttt^  i.e.  mytptti  Jizi^i)  and  proconsuls 
are  declared  to  be  the  final  judicial  authority  in  case  of  anv 
complaint  against  individuals.  The  government  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  E.,  like  that  of  the  other  great  Asian  cities,  was  lodged 
in  the  bands  of  two  deliberative  bodies,  the  Senate  OJ«i/.r)  and 
the  Assembly  (s««Xr«-.«),  and  of  certain  boards  of  magistrates, 
notably  the  Strategoi  (r-rpxTryi!).  All  power  ultimately  resided 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  citizens ;  and  in  the  old  free  Gr.  dtv- 
constitution  the  .Assembly  had  really  held  the  reins  of  power,  and 
exercised  the  final  control  over  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
government.  But  its  meetings  tinder  the  Rom.  system  tended 
to  become  mere  formalities,  at  which  the  Bills  sent  to  it  by  the 
Senate  were  merely  approved;  for  the  imperial  government, 
which  had  abolished  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly  in 
Rome,  naturally  discouraged  popular  assemblies  in  the  cities  of 
the  empire ;  when  St.  Paul,  however,  was  at  E.,  the  .Assembly 
was  still,  in  name  at  least,  the  supreme  and  final  authority  in 
the  city  (Ac  19*9),  where  the  last  decision  lay  on  matters  that 
did  not  properly  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Rom.  courts  and 

*  Perhaps  an  example  of  these  Ephegia  Grammata  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  imperial  time,  as  Mr.  Head  suggests  in  his  Cat 
Brit.  Mus.  (Icmiay,  p.  70. 

t  At  E.  the  guilds  of  the  Woolworkers  (>jMi^i«i),  the  Sur- 
veyors (jptuirptu),  and  the  Workmen  before  the  Gat«  {in^rtu 
rptrvXuTXi  t^  tS  Xltcuiiti)  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  A 
list  of  trade-guilds  in  the  Asian  cities  is  given  by  Oehler  in 
Eranos  VindMonen»i»,  p.  2761 ;  cl.  Liebenam,  Romitehe* 
Vereinitceten,  p.  157. 


officers ;  and  it  is  also  regularly  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to 
decree*,  along  with  the  Senate,  as  giving  validity  and  aathoritv 
to  decrees  which  bad  been  prepared  by  the  Senate  and  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  its  ai^roral.*  The  Senate  (3«c>.r)  in  the 
Asian  cities  was  transformed  by  gradual  step*  from  the  old  Gr. 
form  of  a  body  elected  annually  by  the  citizens,  to  the  Roou 
form  of  a  body  filled  i^  by  distmguished  citizens  (esp.  all  who 
had  held  any  of  the  higher  magistracies),  retaining  their  seats 
for  life.  Concurrently  with  this  change  in  its  constitution,  it 
encroached  more  and  more  on  the  powers  of  the  Assembly.  But 
at  the  same  time  another  transforming  process  went  on  simul- 
taneously, as  the  Rom.  imperial  authority  encroached  on  the 
municipal  privilege  of  self-administration  ;  and  in  this  trans- 
formation the  Senate  was  made  by  slow  steps  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  Rom.  imperial  government. 

The  Secretary  of  the  city  (y/ucuiucru/i  rr,(  wiXtut,  caUed  alao 
•  'Efu-ittt  ypttuMMTiif,  or  yf^ujuxn-jf  r»u  iiiftm/')  was  perhaps 
the  most  influential  individual  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hicks  well  says 
that '  as  the  real  vigour  of  the  Assembly  declined  in  the  atmoa- 
phere  of  imperial  rule,  it  was  more*and  more  left  to  the 
Secretary  to  arrange  the  business  of  the  Assembly.  Together  with 
the  Strategoi  he  drafted  the  decrees  to  be  proposed,  t  He  had  the 
decrees  engraved.  He  took  charge  of  money  left  to  the  people 
of  Ephesus.'  Further,  it  is  clear  that  he  acted  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Rom.  provincial  administration  and 
the  municipality  (e.g.  in  the  inscription,  Hicks,  p.  15i)  ;  and  thus, 
as  the  Rom.  central  authority  encroached  on  the  municipaUty, 
the  Secretary  became  more  and  more  important.  These  facts 
explain  the  part  played  by  this  official  in  Ac  1935-^,  an  incident 
which  throws  a  clear  light  on  this  obscure  subject,  and  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  all  that  we  learn  about  it  from  other  sources. 
He  came  forward  as  the  agent  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  calmed  the  mob  by  a  skilful  speech  ;  he  spoke  of  the  dose 
relation  between  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  the  sacredneas  <rf 
the  goddess,  as  universally  acknowledged  ;  he  mentioned,  as  an 
obvious  and  familiar  fact,  that  Paul  and  his  associates  had  not 
been  guilty  of  acts  or  words  disrrapectful  to  the  goddess  (see 
CairBCHXS,  Robbeks  op)  ;  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  an 
established  method  of  legal  procedure,  whereby  thev  should 
seek  redress  for  any  injnrj-  of  which  they  complained,  "but  that 
persistence  in  their  riotous  conduct  was'criminal,  and  likely  to 
call  down  severe  punishment ;  and  then  he  dismissed  'the 
assembly.  His  recognition  of  the  meeting  as  an  ixxy-ryta.  was 
important :  he  did  so  in  order  to  shield  it,  so  far  as  he  could, 
from  Roman  censure. 

The  Secretary  ad'vised  the  concourse  to  disperse,  and  wait 
until  the  lawful  Ecclesia  (so  AV,  regular  assembly  BX)  should 
meet,  and  settle  anything  further  which  they  wished  to  bring 
before  it.  The  old  Gr.  distinction  between  regular  ordinary 
meetings  on  days  agreed  beforehand  (tifuiuM  ixxXrrieu,  Hicks, 
Xo.  481,  L  340)  and  extraordinary  meetings,  specially  sum- 
moned, had  been  modified  by  the  Rom.  government  in'such  a 
way  that  permission  of  the  Rom.  officials  was  required  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Ecclesia  could  be  legally  held  ;  and  from  this  it 
resulted  that  no  extraordinarj-  As^mbly  could  be  summoned 
except  bj-  the  Rom.  officials  themselves," who  had  the  right  to 
call  the  people  together  at  any  time.t  Hence  this  suddenly 
convened  meeting  was  not  legal,  and  could  not  carry  any  busi- 
ness through  ;  and,  moreover,  it  might  provoke  inquiry  from  the 
Romans  (who  were  always  jealous  of  the  right  of  free' meetingX 
and  even  restilt  in  punishment  (such  as  the  prohibition  for  a  time 
of  all  right  of  holding  the  Ecclesia) ;  for,  as  the  Secretary  pointed 
out,  the  city  could  not  justify  it  by  pleading  any  cause'  for  it. 

In  the  city  of  E.,  then,  there  were  three  distinct 
powers,  which  were  brought  into  contact  or  conflict 
m  the  1st  and  2nd  cent.  :  the  hierarchy  of  the 
temple,  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the  new 
religion  preached  by  St.  Paul.  At  first  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government  to  Christianity.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  city  speaks  for  the  government,  and 
points  out  that  the  Christians  have  not  been  guilty 
of  disrespect  in  act  or  word  towards  the  established 
system,  whUe  the  rioters  have  brought  the  city 
into  danger  of  reprimand  and  ptinishment  from 
the  imperial  rule.  The  whole  tone  is  one  of 
superiority  to,  and  almost  of  contempt  for,  the 
superstitious  ^-ulgar,  together  with  recognition 
of  the  right  of  St.  Paul  to  preach,  so  long  as  he 
showed  proper  respect  to  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  city.  A  con\-inced  Christian,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  aflatrs,  could  not  have 
taken  a  line  that  was  better  calculated  to  put  St. 
Paul  in  the  right  and  the  rioters  in  the  wrong ; 
and  we  shall  probably  not  err  in  belie^-ing  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  educated  officials  and  the 
priests  of  high  rank  at  this  time  was  one  of  perfect 

•It  is  best  described  by  M.  L^vv,  Revut  des  ^tudet 
Greeqwi,  1S95,  p.  203  ff. 

f  'niis  implies  that  he  sat  on  the  board  of  the  Strategoi  as  an 
assessor  (or  perhaps  as  n  chairmanX 

J  Levy  in  Reciu  dei  Etude*  Grecques,  1895,  p  216. 
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equanimity  and  general  philosophic  interest  in  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul,  whereas  the  superstitious 
and  vulgar  mob  were  strongly  opposed  to  him. 
This  state  of  opinion  lasted  till  near  the  end  of  the 
Ist  century.  But  the  violent  feelings  roused  during 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  combined  with  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and  the 
higher  priesthood  that  the  growing  power  of 
Christianity  threatened  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  would,  if  successful,  sweep  it  away, 
led  to  a  union  among  all  the  classes  which  were 
not  opposed  to  the  existing  order,  i.e.  among  all 
who  were  not  Christians.  We  may  confidently 
assume,  also,  that  at  first  Christianity  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  produced  a  neglect  of  the  Eph. 
ritual  similar  to  that  which  Pliny  describes  as 
having  existed  in  Bithynia,  until  the  measures 
carried  out  by  him  in  A.D.  112  caused  a  revival  of 
the  pagan  worship  (Epist.  ad  Trajan.  95).  A 
similar  revival  of  paganism  in  E.  about  the  same 

giriod  is  attested  by  ancient  documents,  as  Canon 
icks  was  the  first  to  recognize  clearly.  A  great 
inscription,  dating  A.D.  104  (Hicks,  No.  481, 
p.  135),  contains  a  series  of  decrees  honouring  C. 
Vibius  Salutaris,  a  Rom.  citizen  resident  in  E., 
who  had  presented  to  the  goddess  and  the  city 
government  a  number  of  statues,  images,  and 
moneys,  and  arranging  for  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  gifts  and  for  the  institution  of  a  new 
festival  and  procession  which  should  unite  and 
bind  more  closely  together  the  sanctuary  and 
the  city  of  Artemis.  From  this  time  ouAvards 
the  city  began  to  boast  more  than  before  of  its 
title  of  '  temple-guardian  of  Artemis '  (veuKbpos 
'Afyr^fit-Bos) ;  and  the  imperial  government  also 
allied  itself  with  the  religion  of  Artemis,  for  under 
Hadrian  imperial  silver  coins  bear  the  type  and 
legend  of  DIANA  EPH  ESI  A,  showing  that  the 
vindication  of  the  goddess  was  accepted  as  a  duty 
by  the  emperor  as  Pontifex  Maximus  (for  Rom. 
coins  could  not  bear  the  effigy  and  title  of  any 
but  a  Rom.  deity).  This  agreement  of  the  imperial 
government,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  temple- 
hierarchy,  and  the  superstitious  mob  of  the  city, 
lasted  unbroken  until  Christianity  triumphed.  It 
is  true  that  the  text  of  a  decree,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  E.  in  A.D.  161,  is  commonly 
quoted  '  as  an  involuntary  confession  of  the  decline 
of  the  Artemis-worship  under  the  growing  influence 
of  the  new  faith,'  and  as  an  indication  that  the 
reaction  visible  in  A.D.  104  had  ceased.  The  text 
(Hicks,  No.  482,  p.  145),  according  to  the  usually 
accepted  interpretation,  states  that  '  the  Eph. 
goddess,  whose  worship  had  hitherto  been  uni- 
versally recognized,  was  now  being  dishonoured, 
not  only  in  her  own  city  {iv  ry  iavrrji  irarpldL 
dTt/iaroi),  but  also  among  Greeks  and  barbarians.' 
But,  as  has  been  urged  in   Classical  Bev.    1893, 

S.  100,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  idea  that  a 
ecree  in  honour  of  the  goddess  had  such  an  ill- 
omened  introduction  (for  to  ancient  feeling  it  was 
profane  and  impious  and  dangerous  to  use  such 
words) ;  and  proLably  there  has  been  a  slight  error 
of  the  engraver,  who  wrote  5t  once  instead  of  twice, 
thus  reversing  the  meaning ;  the  true  text,  then, 
states  that  Artemis  is  honoured  in  her  own  city 
and  everywhere  (irarpiSi  Starifidrai).* 
The  temple  of  Artemis  at  E.   was  one  of  the 

freatest  and  most  famous  architectural  works 
nown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  building  which 
existed  when  St.  Paul  lived  in  E.  was  not  the 
oldest  temple.  An  earlier  temple,  containing 
columns  dedicated  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  B.C. 
660-539  (fragments  of  which  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  containing  parts  of  the  king's 
dedicatory  inscriptions — Hicks,  p.  173,  No.  518), 

*  In  his  addenda,  Canon  Hicks  also  is  disjKised  to  reco^ize  an 
engraver's  blunder. 


but  not  finally  completed  until  about  B.C.  400, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  n.C.  356,  on  the  same 
night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  lx)rn  ;  and  a 
vast  temple,  measuring,  according  to  Pliny,  425  ft. 
by  220,*  was  built  in  its  place  with  the  help  of 
contributions  from  the  whole  of  Asia  (tota  Asia 
eocstruente,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  40,  213 ;  cf. 
Hicks,  p.  174) — a  fact  which  attests  the  veneration 
paid  to  the  goddess  by  the  whole  province  (Ac  19", 
see  also  CIG,  No.  2954,  and  Hicks,  p.  144,  No.  482, 
on  the  reading  of  which  see  above).  Owing  to 
the  marshy  soil  on  which  it  stood,  it  required  much 
care  and  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundations  firmly 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  95).  Possibly,  the  imores- 
siveness  of  this  great  temple  suggesteid  to  St.  Paul 
the  allegory  in  1  Co  3^**""  (written  from  E.),  and 
gave  point  to  his  words  addressed  to  the  Ejjhesians 
(230-22J,  ]y^l^^  it  ig  unnecessary  to  supjwse  that  on 
each  occasion,  when  he  refers  to  the  ideas  of 
foundation  or  building,  as  in  1  Ti  3>«  6»  2  Ti  2i»;»', 
Ac  20**,  he  was  thinking  of  this  temple.  The  site 
of  this  temple  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood 
in  1870,  after  many  years'  patient  and  laborious 
search ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  given  no 
sufficient  indications  as  to  what  remains  of  the 
building  he  found  actually  in  situ,  and  has  left 
no  plan  of  the  site  as  it  was  when  he  uncovered 
it.  He  merely  gives  his  own  restorations,  and  his 
own  theories  as  to  what  the  temple  must  have  been 
when  it  was  perfect;  but  his  knowledge  of  Gr. 
architecture  was  not  so  thorough  as  to  make  his 
views  trustworthy ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  now 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  building.  Officials  called 
j'ewTTotat  or  veoiroioi  were  charged  '  to  take  care  of 
the  fabric  and  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  to  super- 
intend any  additions  such  as  the  setting  up  of 
inscriptions'  (Hicks,  p.  80). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
treasure  both  by  the  city  and  by  private  individuals 
(as,  e.ff.,  by  Xenophon,^lraa6.  v.  3.  4).  This  function 
strengthened  the  bonds  that  united  the  city  and 
the  temple.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  treasure 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  the  city  was  managed, 
but,  as  Canon  Hicks  says  (p.  82),  '  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  is  said  in  the  Ephesian  inscriptions  about 
any  financial  officers.'  The  temple  and  its  precinct 
Avere  inviolable :  no  arms  might  be  borne  Avithin 
the  sacred  precinct  (implying  that  in  primitive 
times,  when  arms  Avere  commonly  carried,  the 
goddess  proAdded  that  her  AA'orship  should  be  a 
peaceful  influence).  The  Rom.  goAernment,  in 
A.D.  22,  recognized  the  right  of  asylum  that  be- 
longed to  the  soU  of  Artemis  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  63) ; 
but  the  local  limits  of  asylum  varied  Avidely  at 
diflerent  periods. 

The  twelve  disciples  of  the  baptism  of  John  whom  St.  Paul 
found  at  E.  (Ac  193)  had  possibly  been  converted  by  Apollos 
during  his  recent  visit;  though  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
small  sect  of  Jews  had  emigrated  to  E.,  as  a  great  centre  of 
commerce  and  intercourse,  soon  after  the  coming  of  St.  John. 
St.  Paul,  on  his  first  brief  visit,  seems  to  have  found  the  Jews 
in  E.  very  well  disposed  towards  the  new  teacliing  ;  and,  though 
a  rupture  between  him  and  them  is  reconled  (Ac  19»),  it  ia 
hardly  described  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  so 
serious  as  those  that  occurred  in  Corinth  or  Thessalonica.  The 
existence  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  E.  ir  B.C.  44  is  vouched  for  by 
Jos.  AiU.  XIV.  X.  12  (cf.  .XIV.  X.  25,  xvi.  vi.  2  and  7),  when 
Dolabella  granted  them  religious  freedom  (csn.  from  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath)  and 
exemption  from  military  service.  When  Augustus  afterwards 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Asian  Jews,  esp.  guaranteeing 
them  safe-conduct  for  transmission  of  their  offerings  to  Jerus.. 
he  doubtless  had  E.  prominent  in  his  mind  (Jos.  Ant.  xv!  ■  • 
cf.  Ac.  29  6»).  Jewish  inscriptions  at  Eph.  are  publislicd. 
Nos.  676,  677.  Some  of  these  Jews  appear  to  have  i 
practice  of  exorcism  and  magic,  Ac  10»^i«,  like  Bar-ji.^Mo  ... 
Paphos,  Ac  138  (see  Sceva).  Similar  practices  were  engaged  in 
by  the  Jewish  settlers  at  Thyatira  (wh.  see). 

•  According  to  Mr.  AVood's  measurements  the  temple  itself 
measured  343  ft.  by  104,  and  the  stylobate  or  basement  418  ft. 
by  239. 
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When  St.  Paul  broke  with  the  Jews,  he  passed 
forth  beyond  the  narrower  circle  which  had  come 
within  the  influence  of  the  synago^e,  and  ad- 
dressed the  entire  Eph.  population.  He  was  under- 
stood by  the  Ephesians  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  new 
school  of  philosophy  ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  \-iew, 
he  lectured  daUy  m  the  school  of  Tyrannus  (wh.  see), 
just  as  other  philosophers  gave  public  lectures. 
In  the  Bezan  Text  there  is  added  the  statement 
that  he  taught  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  hour.  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  correct,  sho^^'ing  that  St. 
Paul  employed  the  hours  when  the  building  would 
no  longer  be  in  use  ;  for  the  business  in  the  Asian 
cities  seems  to  have  ended  at  the  5th  hour  (one 
hour  before  midday).*  We  may,  then,  picture 
Paul's  life  in  Eph.  as  spent  thus :  he  wrought 
'  ui^'ht  and  day '  with  his  hands,  i.e.  he  started  his 
cralt  before  sunrise  and  continued  at  work  through 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  (Ac  20**,  1  Co  4i=«,t 
1  Th  2®) ;  then,  after  the  ordinary  day's  work  was 
finished,  he  began  to  teach  publicly  in  this  build- 
ing, and  expounded  his  philosophy  to  all  comers 
freely.  These  public  lectures  were,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  supplemented  by  teaching  in 
l<rivate  houses  (Ac  20^). 

The  name  St.  PauFs  Prison,  which  is  applied  to 
a  Gr.  tower  forming  part  of  the  line  of  fortification 
along  the  rid^e  of  Coressus,  near  its  W.  end,  is 
purely  fanciful.  There  is  no  record  that  St.  Paul 
vas  imprisoned  in  E.  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, this  tower  is  not  the  kind  of  place  where 
1!  e  would  have  been  immured.  '  It  is  a  two-storeyed 
fort  ■\\ith  eight  chambers,  and  the  upper  storey  is 
reached  by  an  external  staircase '  (Wilson,  Hand- 
book, p.  99).  There  are  some  important  Christian 
remains  in  the  city,  notably  the  double  church 
near  the  gymnasium  adjoining  the  theatre.  This 
church  is  older  than  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  on  the  hill  at  Avo-Soliik  ;  and  may 
well  be  the  very  church  where  the  Council  was  heliti 
in  A.D.  431. i:  On  the  E.  side  of  Motmt  Pion,  orer- 
lianging  the  road  that  leads  from  the  temple  of 
Diana  to  the  Magnesian  Gate  of  the  city,  is  a  rock- 
hewn  church,  close  to  a  cave  in  which  the  '  Seven 
Sleepers  of  E.'  were,  according  to  the  legend,  saved 
from  the  Rom.  persecution  by  a  slumber  of  some 
centuries'  duration. 

The  actual  foundation  of  a  Christian  community 
in  E.  may  be  ascribed  to  PriscUla  and  Aquila 
(wh.  see),  whom  St.  Paul  left  there  at  his  first 
liurried  visit  {Ac  18^),  and  whom  he  found  there  on 
his  return.      '^ 

LrntRATTRB. — ^The  vast  mass  of  lit.  about  £.  is  to  a  great 
extent  antiquated  by  recent  works.  The  inscriptions,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Boeckh  and  Hicks,  must  form  the  foon- 
dacion  of  all  methodical  study.  On  the  topography,  see 
esp.  Weber,  Guide  du  Voyageur  A  Ephite,  Smyme,  1891  (ex- 
cellent maps) ;  also  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Handbook  to  Aria  Minor,  etc 
(Murray)  lS9n  :  on  the  antiquities.  Hicks,  Gr.  Interip.  of  the 
Bi-it.  ifu».  ilL  p.  67  ff.  ;  Menadier,  Qua  eondicione  Ephetii 
vii  rint ;  Zimmermann,  Eph.  im  erst,  ehrigtl.  Jahrh.;  L6vy,  in 
Itevue  des  £tude*  Greequeg,  1895,  p.  203  f.,  and  subsequent  artt., 
gives  a  careful  and  admirable  study  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Asian  cities ;  and  Ramsay,  Citiet  and  Bithopriet  of  Phn/gia,  di. 
ii.,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  same  subject.  GuM's  Ephetiaea 
is  not  wholly  antiquated,  and  Falkener's  E.  and  the  TempU 
of  Diana  contains  some  things  to  reward  study.  Wood's 
Diteoteries  at  E.  is  almost  purely  a  popular  book  (except  for  the 
appendix  of  inscriptions,  most  of  which  are  republished  by 
Hicks,  I.C.) ;  and  the  scientific  account  of  his  discoveries,  which 
doubtless  he  contemplated,  was  never  published.  The  sketch  of 
the  history,  esp.  the  early  history,  given  by  E.  Curtius  in 
'  Beitriige  l  G«.  u.  Topog.  Eleinasiens'  in  AbhandL  Akad. 
Berlin,  1S72  (repub.  in  his  Gemm.  Abhandl.  L  233-265X  is  singn- 
l.irly  charming  and  instructive.  Lightf oot^s  '  Discoveries  ilhis- 
trating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  May  1878 
(repub.  as  app.  to  his  Eitayt  on  Supemat.  Rel.  p.  291  ff.),  is 
useful :  see  also  Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom.  Emp.  pp.  112-156,  and 

*  See  illustrations  collected  Exporitor,  March  1S92,  p.  223 ; 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  271. 

t  This  Epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus. 

t  The  Ck)uncil  was  held  in  E.  (not  outside  the  city)  b  t^ 
i,y,ttnnr,  ixx>.r,r^K  t?  xtLijKiiAiir,  Mz/;/s,  as  is  stated  in  the  Ada. 


St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  267-282.  On  the  coinage,  see  Head's 
excellent  Hist,  of  the  Coinage  of  E.  (which  unfortunately  enda 
with  the  Christian  en,  but  may  be  completed  from  his  '  Cata- 
logue of  the  Gr.  Coins  in  the  Brit.  Mus.*  Ionia,  pp.  70-115. 
On  the  great  highway  between  E.  and  the  East  see  G.  Hirsdi* 
feld,  '  Kelainai-Anuneia-Kibotoe,'  in  AbhandL  Akad.,  Berlin, 
1875 :  Ramsay,  Hitt.  Geog.  of  At.  ilin.  pp.  35-51.  On  Uie  sop- 
p(«ed  '  tomb  of  St.  Luke,'  see  Weber,  Rylands,  and  Falkener,  m 
Tran*.  Soe.  Bib.  Arch.  viL  1881,  and  Simpson,  Urid.  vi.  p.  323. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
EPHLAL  ("y^EK).— A  descendant  of  Judah  (I  Ch 
2").    See  Genealogy. 

EPHOD  (TiBK,  ni:8;  irufdi  Ex,  Lv,  but  i^^i, 
€<povd,  Jg  and  1  S). — In  treating  of  this  term,  which 
is  apparently  used  in  different  meanings,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  first  the  passages  in  which 
there  is  least  doubt  about  the  signification  of  the 
word. 

1.  The  '  ephod '  was  a  priestly  garment  made  of 
white  linen  (^5),  and  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
girdle  (Tjri).  An  ephod  such  as  this  was  worn  by 
Samuel  as  a  temple-servant  (1  S  2^),  by  the  85 
priests  belonging  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jnob,  who 
were  slain  by  Doeg  (I  S  22^*),  and  by  David  when 
he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  S  &*'' ;  cf.  1  Ch  IS^*"). 
The  nature  of  this  priestly  garment  is  not  further 
described  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  a 
simpler  form  of  the  more  ornate  garment  of  the 
same  name  described  in  P  (Ex28«-»-  ^'-  29*  3^-'-  ^^, 
Lv  8*)  among  the  vestments  peculiar  to  the  High 
Priest.  This  more  ornate  '  ephod '  was,  in  a  word, 
an  ornamental  kind  of  tcaistcoat.  It  consisted  of 
an  oblong  piece  of  richly  variegated  material  (blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twin«i  linen,  interwoven 
with  gold  thread,  the  'work  of  the  designer'), 
bound  round  the  body  under  the  arms,  and  reaching 
down  as  far  (apparently)  as  the  waist.  The  ephod 
was  supported  by  two  '  shoulder-pieces,'  i.e.  two 
flaps  or  straps  attached  to  it  behind,  and  passing 
over  the  shoulders  to  the  front,  where  they  were 
again  fastened  to  the  ephod  :  on  the  top  of  each  of 
these  shoulder-pieces  was  an  onyx-stone,  engraven 
with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Round 
the  body,  the  ephod  was  further  held  in  its  place 
by  a  band  (^i:K.^  2sr.,  i.e.  prob.  the  '  ingenious  work 
of  the  ephod '  *),  of  the  same  material  as  the  ephod, 
and  woven  in  one  piece  with  it,  by  which  it  was 
'girt'  (Lv  8")  round  the  waist.  The  ephod  was 
worn  over  a  blue  frock,  woven  entirely  of  blue,  and 
put  on  by  being  drawn  over  the  head,  something 
in  the  manner  of  a  cassock  (but  without  arms), 
called  the  '  robe  ('7'i'~)  of  the  ephod.'  The  skirt  of 
this  robe  was  adorned  with  a  border  of  pome- 
granates in  colours,  with  golden  bells  between 
them,  the  sound  of  which  was  to  be  heard  whenever 
the  High  Priest  was  ministering  in  the  Holy  Place 
( Ex  28*^"^).  On  the  front  of  the  ephod  was  fastened 
the  jewelled  bbeast-plate,  containing  the  pocket 
or  pouch  in  which  were  put  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  or  sacred  lots  (Ex  28«-  ^,  Lv  88).t 

2.  There  is,  however,  a  second  group  of  passages 
in  which  'ephod '  has  been  supposed  to  denote,  not 
a  priestly  garment,  but  some  kind  of  idol  or  image. 
a.  In  Jg  l**-  Gideon  is  said  to  have  made  an 
'  ephod '  of  the  gold  rings  X  taken  from  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  which  he  '  set ' — 
or  'stood'  (jjn,  implying  location  somewhat  more 
definitely  than  c?-;! ;  see  Gn  30=«  43*,  and  of  the 

*  According  to  others,  '  the  land  of  the  ephod,'  35^n  being 
supposed  to  be  transposed  from  z???.  The  verb  !r;r:  is,  how- 
ever (in  connexion  with  dress),  xis^  only  of  binding  on  head- 
g^ear. 

t  It  is  possible  that  the  ephod  was  of  Egyptian  origin.  At 
least  V.  Ancessi  (Annale*  dephHot.  ehritienne,  1872,  pp.  45,  47) 
gives  illustrations  from  Lepsius,  Denkmaier,  iiL  plates  224a,  a, 
2746  (cf.  222A),  of  divine  and  royal  personages  having  simHatly 
a  richly  decorated  garment  round  the  body,  supported  by  two 
dioulder-straps,  fastened  at  the  top  by  a  gem,  and  secured  round 
the  waist  bv  a  girdle. 

:  *  It '  in  V.  «7»  refers  naturally  only  to  the  '  gold '  of  v.as* :  the 
crescents.  et<-.,  of  v.26b  do  not  seem  to  be  included. 
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ark,  1  S  5»,  2  S  6")— in  Ophrah.  That  tliis  was  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship  seems  plain  from  tlie 
comment  of  the  later  historian  (v.^),  who  states 
that  '  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it,'  and  that 
'  it  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  his  house.'  The 
amount  of  yold  spent  upon  this  ephod  (1700  shekels 
=  about  7")  lbs.  troy,  which  would  be  worth  now 
some  i;3()(X))  j)oints  also  to  something  more  than 
an  ornamental  vestment  for  a  priest :  indeed  the 
ephod  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  in  the  sanc- 
tuary.* b.  In  other  passages  also  the  ephod 
figures  as  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  a 
sanctuary.  In  Jg  ll"-  18'*-^^-  '*•  ^,  Micah  provides 
for  his  private  shrine  in  Ephraim  a  graven  and 
molten  image  (j)escl  and  ma6sekhdh),f  and  an  ephod 
and  teraphim  ;  and  in  Hos  3*  the  prophet  speaks 
of  a  time  when  Israel  should  be  left  '  Mithout  king 
and  prince,  without  sacrifice  and  pillar  (mazzebdh), 
and  without  ephod  and  teraphim.'  The  juxta- 
position of  ephod  and  teraphim  in  these  passages 
IS  noticeable.  The  latter  were  idols  (Gn  31^", 
of.  v.**),  apparently  of  human  form  (1  S  lO'*'^''), 
and  were  used  in  divination  (Ezk  21-^  (-"),  Zee  10- ; 
cf.  Hab  2'") :  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  ephod  was  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  teraphim  in  divination.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  it  was  any  kind  of  image :  rather,  as 
the  teraphim  were  idols,  the  ephod  will  have  been 
something  different,  c.  In  1  S  2P  [Heb.^"]  the 
sword  of  Goliath  was  jireserved  at  Nob  as  a 
trophy,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  '  behind  the 
ephod,'  which  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been 
something  having  a  fixed  place  by  the  wall,  but 
standing  free  from  it.  d.  In  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  ephod  is  several  times  mentioned  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  J"  ;  the  verb  used  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  Avhen  thus  employed,  is — not  '  put 
on,'  but— 'bring  near'  (E'urt  IS  W^  LXX.J  23» 
30''- '') :  the  priest  (whose  privilege  it  is  to  possess 
it)  is  said  to  '  carry  '  or  '  bear'  it  (k-;/!  1  S  2^"*  14^  ^^ 
LXX,§ — not  'wear');  and  Abiathar  brings  it  down 
with  him  '  in  his  hand '  to  David  in  J^gHh,  (1  S  23"). 
These  passages  seem  to  imply  that  the  '  ephod ' 
was  something  moved  about  or  carried,  rather 
than  something  worn  as  a  garment.  e.  The 
derivative  .Tjr?? — the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
connexion  with  the  high  priest's  ephod  in  the 
phrase  (Ex  28«  39«)  '  the  band  of  its  attachment  '— 
IS  used  actually  of  some  part  of  the  metal  plating 
of  an  idol  in  Is  30^^  '  the  silver  overlaying  ('iss)  of 
thy  graven  images,  and  the  gold  attachment,  or 
casing  (h^en),  of  thy  molten  images.'  On  the 
strength  of  these  passages,  Wellhausen  (Hist. 
130  n.),  summarizing  the  conclusions  of  Vatke 
(Bibl.  Theol.  1835,  pp.  267,  269),  writes,  'Outside 
the  Priestly  Code,  ephod  is  the  image,  ephod  had 
the  priestly  garment  '—the  term,  when  used  in  the 
latter  sense,  being  thus  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  '  linen '  (Stade,  Kautzsch,  Smend,  Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The  places  in  which  »phod  bad  occurs  are  1  S  218  2218,  2  S  e" ; 
so  that,  taken  strictly,  the  passajres  in  which  ephod  denotes,  upon 
this  view,  an  image  would  be  Jg  8. 17f.,  1  S  2'-«  143  2] 9  2;i6.  9  3o7 
Hos  -.i*  (to  which  1  8  1418  lXX  must  naturally  he  added) ;  thouph 
Vatke  excludes  1  S  143,  and  Smend,  Kittel,  and  Budde  ('per- 
haps ')  exclude  1  S  228  ('  to  bear  the  epho<l  before  me ').  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether,  the  connexion  being  so  similar 
(esp.  in  the  Sam.  passages,— though  1  8  -2:^  is,  no  doubt,  later 
than  the  rest),  the  term  must  not  be  understood  throughout  in 
the  same  sense. 

♦  It  is  argued  {e.g.  by  Berth,  ad  loc.)  that  the  money  may 
have  been  used  for  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  establishing  the 
sanctuary;  but  the  expression  is  distinctly  'made  into  an 
ephod  • ;  and  set  (or  stood)  ia  hardly  applicable  to  a  movable 
priestly  garment. 

t  In  reality,  it  may  be,  only  a  pe^el :  see  1830-  31,  and  cf. 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  375  f. 

t  'Bring  hither  the  ephod.  For  he  bare  the  ephod  at  that 
time  before  Israel.' 

S  Read  also  by  Klost.  in  1  K  238  (•  ephod '  for  iinM  '  ark  *) 
The  same  verb  is  used  in  1  8  22>8  of  the  '  Unen '  ephod. 


The  explanation  of  the*  passages  quoted  is 
possible,  but  not  certain.  (1)  The  difficulty  that 
the  same  term  should  be  used  to  denote  both  a 
priestly  vestment  and  an  image  is  not  insuperable. 
The  '  ephod '  was  essentially  a  casing  round  the 
Ijody ;  and  hence  the  same  word  might  well  have 
denoted  the  casing  of  precious  metal,  wiiich  (as 
was  usual  in  ancient  images)  was  spread  over  a 
wooden  core  (cf.  Is  40'") ;  the  derivative  rn^\^ 
appears  actually  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in 
Is  30-*  (quoted  above) :  and  a  term  denoting 
properly  the  decorated  casing  of  an  image,  might 
easily  have  come  gradually  to  be  used  for  the 
entire  figure.  (2)  It  is  true,  n^'}  (to  carry  or  bear) 
is  not  elsewhere  used  of  garments,  but  only  of 
shields,  weapons,  burdens,  etc.  :  if,  however,  at  the 
time  to  which  Jg  17  f.  and  1  S  refer,  the  ephod  worn 
by  the  principal  priest  at  a  sanctuary  was  in  any 
sense  a  prototype  of  the  later  high  priest's  ephod, 
and  hatl  a  pouch  containing  the  sacred  lots  (cf. 
1  S  U-"'-,  esp.  v.^i  LXX  [Urim  and  Thummim],— 
provided,  at  least,  as  seems  a  natural  inference 
from  what  is  stated  on  other  similar  occasions,  and 
from  v.  18  LXX  i"-*"-,  the  ephod  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  used  in  Saul's  inquiry, — and  28'), 
it  might  be  fairly  described  as  '  carried '  or  '  borne,' 
and  mentioned  (in  Jg  17  f.,  Hos  3,  for  instance)  as 
a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  the  priest's  dress, 
without  which  the  oracle  could  not  be  consulted. 
It  is,  however,  strange  that  the  same  term  k^j 
should  be  used  also  of  the  linen  ephod  s  of  the 
priests  at  Nob.*  (3)  In  1  S  219,  as  also  in  M^- « 
LXX,  23"-  9  30^,  the  term  does  seem  to  denote 
something  different  from  what  it  does  in  22"* : 
in  2F  the  '  ephod  '  is  spoken  of  in  terms  implying 
that  there  was  but  one  at  a  sanctuary  (here  Nob)  ;t 
and  14^-  ^^  (LXX)  mention  one  as  beinjj,  apparently 
KaT  i^oxfiv,  in  the  possession  of  the  T)nncii)al  priest 
in  Israel ;  whereas  85  priests,  belonging  to  the 
same  sanctuary  as  the  one  named  in  21",  are  said 
in  22'^  to  have  borne  linen  ephods.  The  single 
ephod  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  more  elaborate 
ephod  of  the  high  priest  (though  this  would  hardly 
suit  well  in  2P) ;  but  for  those  who  doubt  whether 
the  high  priest's  dress  had  yet  acquired  the  ornate 
character  described  in  P,  the  way  is  open  for  the 
inference  that  it  was  an  oracular  image. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  hardlj'  be  said  to  possess 
the  data  for  deciding  this  controverted  question 
with  confidence.  There  is,  however,  a  decided 
probability  that,  at  least  in  Jg  8'-"^,  the  term 
'  ephod '  is  used  of  the  gold  casing  of  an  oracular 
image.  And  if  it  has  this  meaning  (in  addition  to 
that  of  a  priestly  linen  waistcoat)  in  one  passage, 
the  presumption  against  its  having  the  same  second 
meaning  in  other  passages  is  lessened,  though, 
naturally,  it  is  not  proved  that  it  has  it  actually. 

The  opinion  that  lisx  denotes  a  plated  image  is  adopted  by 
Ges.  (for  Jg  8.  17  f.,  Hos  3);  Studer,  Coinm.  on  Jud.  (for  Jg  8 
only) ;  Stade,  Gesch.  466  (for  Jg  8.  17,  1  S  219 :  with  regard  to 
the  '  ephod '  in  which  the  sacred  lots  were  kept,  he  merely  says, 
p.  471  bottom,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  it  was  an  image,  or 
the  priestly  vestment);  cf.  (for  Jg  8)  Ewald,  AU.^  l"'  -  ■ 
generally  for  these  and  the  other  passages  named  (son 
with  the  excejrtion  of  1  S  2^*)  bv  Vatke,  I.e.  (except  1  ~ 
Wellh.  I.e.;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  Heil.  Schr.  AT.s^,  $8  loi,  loi- , 


*  Smend,  Nowack,  and  Benzinger  explain  the  identity  of 
name  by  the  conjecture  that  originally  the  body  of  the  iriiai:r 
was  dressed  in  an  'ephocl' of  linen,  which  wiisafterwardsrii'i  i  >  i 
by  one  of  precious  metal,  while  the  ei>h(xi  of  linen  l>o<"aii:'  ■! 
priest's  garment,  and  think  consistently  that  'bear  tli' 
ephod 'in  IS  2218  js  a  survival  from  the  lime  in  whi 
expression  was  applied,  as  they  consider  it  still  is  in  1  > 
LaX,  to  carrj-ing  the  oracular  image.    LXX  omits  '  lintii '  it) 
1  S  2218 ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  right :  as  said  above 
(No  3),  the  epho<l  of  22'8  appe.irs  (upon  grounds  inde]M;ndent  of 
the  word  '  linen ')  to  have  denoted  something  different  from  the 
ephod  of  143.  is  lXX,  23«.»  307. 

t  Whether  this  was  the  same  ephod  as  that  which  was  brought 
afterwards  from  Nob  bv  Abiathar  to  David  (236- »  307),  is  uncer- 
tAin  ;  for  in  23«  both  ilT  and  LXX  have  '  an  ephod '  (not '  the 
ephod '). 
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Euenen,  Ilibb.  Lett.  82  ('probably');  Kvitzsch  in  Herzog^s 
PRE  i,  xvi.  aSdoX  229 ;  Budde,  Rieht.  u.  Sani,  115  f.  ;  Kiltel, 
Ge$ch.  ii.  174 n. ;  Smend,  AT  Rei.-Getek.  41;  Xowack,  AreA.  iL 
21  f. ;  Benzinijer,  Areh.  38!  ;  cf .  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^,  241 ; 
O.  A.  Smith,  The  XIl  Prmk.  SS,  88;  Dillm.  AT  TheoL 
136,  laS.  S«e  further  Moore,  Judgn,  832,  379.  381,  who  adopU 
the  same  view  without  heatRtkm  for  Jg  8,  mad  aeems  to  prefer 
it  for  some  of  the  other  punges,  bat  aOoire  tfast  they  do  not 
'  imperatively '  require  it,  and  that  'all  that  can  with  certainty 
be  leathered  from  them  is  that  the  mhod  waa  a  portable  object 
which  was  employed  or  manipulated  by  ttte  priest  in  consulting 
the  oracle '  (p.  379).  It  has  been  o)n>oeedby  Thenins  on  1 S  2110 ; 
Bertheau,  Riehttr'',  164 ;  Xowack  <»  Hoa  3*  (in  his  Comnn.  of 
1890);  Biehm,  HH'B,  «.r. ;  and  especially  by  Konig,  Haupt- 
probleme,  59-83  (who  does  not,  however,  appear  to  main^AJn 
more  than  that  the  view  is  not '  undoubtedly '  correctX 

The  etjinology  of  "nsK  is  too  uncertain  to  throw 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Heb.  verb 
^EJe  (Ex  •29',  Lv  8^)  seems  to  be  a  denominative. 
Lagarde  (Bildung  tier  Xom.  178 ;  MUtheil.  iv.  17) 
derived  -hex  from  the  root  preserved  in  the  Arab. 
vmfada,  to  come  as  an  envoy  (to  a  ruler,  etc.), 
supposing  that  ephod= '  approach '  was  abbreviated 
for  '(garment  of)  approach  («c.  to  Grod),'  and 
comparing  Syr.  pedthd  (which  would  be  another 
derivative  of  the  same  root),  a  long  robe  (oft.  in 
Pesh.  for  ""Bk).  But  this  etymology,  though 
ingenious,  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a  con- 
jecture. In  usage,  the  word  was  probably  felt  to 
denote  something  closely  surrounding  or  encasing. 

S.  R.  Driv-ee. 

EPHOD  (hex).— Father  of  Hanniel,  Manasseh's 
representative  for  dividing  the  land  (Nu  34®  P). 

EPHPHATHA.— The  word  spoken  by  our  Lord 
(ace.  to  St.  Mark,  7**)  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  man 
brought  to  Him  on  His  return  through  Decapolis  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  the  Ithpeel  (or  Ethpa'al) 
imperat.  of  an  Aram,  verb  meaning '  to  open ' — the  n 
of  the  prefix  being  assimilated  to  the  foil. consonant ; 
but  as  respects  philological  details  the  specialists 
are  not  agreed  (see  Dalman,  Gram,  des  jiidisch- 
paldst.  Aramaisch,  p.  222  n.).  The  evangelist  in- 
terprets it  in  Greek  by  the  2  pers.  sing.  1  aor.  pass, 
impv.  '  Be  (thou)  opened.'  The  word  was  used  in 
the  Western  rites  of  baptism  (cf .  Ambr.  de  Myst.  3). 

J.  H.  Tha^-ek- 

EPHRAIM  (cn?><). — The  name  of  a  patriarch  and 
tribe  in  Israel.  E.  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
and  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphera,  priest  of 
On,  and  was  bom  in  Egypt  (Gn  41***).  He  was 
adopted,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Manasseh, 
by  Jacob,  who  thus  gave  his  favourite  son  Joseph 
two  tribes  among  his  descendants.  At  the  cere- 
mony of  adoption  (Gn  48^**-)  Jacob,  in  spite  of 
Joseph's  resistance,  reversed  the  order  of  birth, 
gave  E.  the  precedence  over  Manasseh,  and  prophe- 
sied, that  the  younger  should  be  the  greater.  In 
Jacob's  testament  (Gn  49)  E.  and  M.  are  included 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  their  future  fortunes 
being  conjoined.  The  tribe  of  E.  is  said  (Nu  1^) 
to  have,  at  the  Exodus,  contributed  40,500  men  to 
the  army  of  Israel,  a  number  reduced,  presumably 
by  war  and  privations,  to  32,500  at  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert  (Nu  26").  The  value  of 
these  figures  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  the  warriors  of  Manasseh 
increased  from  32,200  to  52,70<D  (Nu  1»  26*«). 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Isr. 
history  in  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  or  of 
Kachel,  was  still  undi%-ided.  It  embraced  not 
only  E.  and  M.,  but  Benjamin  ;  and  therefore  we 
find  Shimei  the  Benjamite  regarding  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (2  S  19^).  Aft«r 
Benjamin  constituted  a  separate  tribe,  E.  and  M. 
still  remained  undistinguished  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  they  formed  together  the  house  of  Joseph  in 
the  more  general  sense  ;  and  this  can  alone  explain 
their  union  for  administrative  purposes  under 
Solomon  (1  K  11^).     To  what  precise  period  we 


should  assign  the  subdivision  of  Joseph  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover.  AU  we  can  say  is  that  it 
would  naturally  result  from  the  ever-increasing 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe,  and  the 
emergence  of  diiierent  and  conflicting  interests  in 
the  separate  regions  of  it. 

£.,  like  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  (see  Alliance), 
was  far  from  owing  its  territory  entirely  to  force 
of  arms  (see  Tribej.  Can.  elements  are  found  in 
its  midst  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (Jos  16^), 
and  Jg  5'*,  though  very  corrupt,  may  imply  that 
the  population  was  composed  to  some  extent  of 
Amalekites.  The  earliest  settlement  was  in  Mt. 
Ephraim,  which  was  densely  wooded.  Hence  when 
a  complaint  was  made  to  Joshua  that  the  territory 
assigned  was  too  small  for  the  tribe,  he  advised 
them  to  make  clearances,  and  thus  make  good  the 
defect  (Jos  17^*"^).  From  this  point  E.  extended 
northwards  over  the  wooded  hUl- country  of 
Samaria  to  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  boundary  between  E.  and  Manasseh  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  brook  Kanah  (Jos  16*),  but  this 
line  of  demarcation  was  not  strictly  observed. 
The  S.  limit  was  fixed  at  the  two  fortresses  of 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon,  on  the  borders  of 
Benjamin.  To  the  W.  of  these  lay  the  territory  of 
the  Can.  town  of  Gezer,  received  by  Solomon  on  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ( 1  K  9^*""). 

The  Ephraimites  were  the  most  powerful  tribe 
in  Israel,  and  their  ambition  and  sense  of  superiority 
are  continually  in  evidence  in  the  history.  Their 
later  characteristics  and  conduct  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jg.  Here  we  find  them  attacking 
Gideon  for  going  to  war  with  the  Midianites  with- 
out summoning  them  to  his  aid  ;  their  resentment 
is  allayed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  (Jg  8^"*). 
In  the  same  way  they  complain  against  Jephthah, 
and  on  this  occasion  tliey  actually  come  to  blows 
with  their  kinsmen,  yfixh.  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  themselves  ( Jg  12^"*).  But  they  not 
only  a-spire  to  leadership  in  war.  Shiloh,  the  seat 
of  the  '  house  of  God '  until  the  destruction  of  this 
sanctuary  bv  the  Philistines,  is  within  their  borders. 
Samuel  still  further  adds  "to  the  prestige  of  the 
tribe  from  whose  midst  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  kingmaker  should  arise,  thus  realizing  the 
idea  of  monarchy  in  the  land,  if  not  among  the 
people,  of  Jerubl^al  and  Abimelech.  After  Saul's 
death  E.  set  up  Ishbosheth,  and  instigated,  or  at 
least  joined  in,  the  opposition  to  David  and  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  S  2*) ;  but  after  the  assassination 
of  their  prince  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  gave  in  their  adherence  to  David. 
The  traditioiml  jealousy  of  Judah  was  not,  how- 
ever, allayed.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
had  much  to  do  with  the  initial  success  of 
Absalom's  revolt,  and  it  found  expression  after  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  in  a  formal  complaint 
(2  S  19*>-").  The  succession  of  Rehoboam  to  the 
throne  furnished  a  favourable  opportunitv  for  a 
final  attempt  at  obtaining  independence.  Tf'he  first 
intimation  of  the  meditated  secession  is  stated  to 
have  come  from  Shiloh,  the  ancient  headquarters 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  first  kingmaker.  The 
revolt  was  precipitated  by  the  tyranny  of  Solomon 
and  Rehoboam,  and  was  consummated  under  the 
leadership  of  Jeroboam,  who  became  the  first  ruler 
of  the  N.  kingdom.  From  that  date  E.  and 
Judah  were  irrevocably  divided,  and  the  history  of 
the  former  tribe  is  merged  in  that  of  Israel.  The 
capital,  whether  Shechem,  Tirzah,  or  Samaria, 
was  always  situated  in  E.,  and  the  name  of  that 
tribe  was  constantly  applied,  especially  by  the 
prophets,  to  the  whole  kingdom.     See  Israel. 

Mount  Ephraim  occurs  repeatedly  in  AV  (Jos 
1715  1950  .20",  Jg  2»  3^  etc.,  32  times  in  all)  as  tr.  of 
cn;¥  "Vj,  which  RV  more  correctly  tr.  'the  hill 
country  of  Ephraim.'    It  designates  the  mountain- 
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ous  ridge  in  Central  Palestine,  stretching  N.  to  S. 
from  the  Great  Plain  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  occupied  bv  West  Manasseh,  Ephraim, 
and  Benjamin.  It  had  fruitful  land  on  both  slopes, 
especially  the  western  (see  Moore  on  Jg  S-'',  Dillm. 
on  Jos  16',  and  G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL  325,  338). 

LiTERATURB.— Moore,  Judges,  152,  205,  314  ff. ;  Budde,  Rieht. 
u.  Sam.  (pastim);  Kittel,  Ilitt.  of  Ueb.  (see  Index). 

J.  Millar. 

EPHRAIM  ("E,(f>paltt,). — A  town  not  mentioned  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
NT  except  Jn  11".  In  tliat  passage  we  are  told 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  plots  formed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
Jesus  went  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  and 
Bethany  '  into  the  country  near  to  the  wilderness, 
into  a  city  called  Ephrami,  and  there  he  tarried 
with  his  disciples.'  The  'wilderness'  (17  ipr^nos) 
apparently  means  the  grassy  mountain  lands  near 
Jerus.  ;  and  Josephus  (Wars,  IV.  ix.  9)  mentions  a 
small  fort  named  Ephraim  in  the  mountain  district 
nortli  of  Judaja,  which  he  couples  with  Betliel.  In 
2  Ch  13'*  we  have  Eplu-ain  (fnsjy)  instead  of  Ephron 
(\c\t)i)  suggested  in  the  ^ere  and  RVm  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Abijah  ; 
and  in  this  verse  we  again  find  it  coupled  with 
Bethel,  if  the  suggestion  be  adopted.  Lightfoot 
remarks  that,  whether  the  JCer^  be  the  right  read- 
ing or  not,  it  shows  that  such  a  place  existed  just 
in  the  region  where  from  St.  John's  account  we 
should  expect  it  to  be.  Robinson  suggests  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Ophrah  mentioned  in  1  S  13", 
and  enumerated  by  Joshua  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Jos  18^).  He  identifies  it  with  a  village 
no^v  called  et-Taiyibeh,  situated  on  a  conspicuous 
conical  hill  commanding  a  view  over  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  444). 
This  site  is  a  very  probable  one  ;  it  is  4  miles  N.E. 
of  Bethel,  with  Avhich  Ephraim  is  coupled  both  in 
2  Ch  and  by  Josephus ;  and  it  is  about  14  miles 
from  Jerusalem. 

Ewald  identifies  it  with  the  Ephraim  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Absalom's  sheep  farm  was 
situated  (2  S  13'^) ;  but  the  Epliraim  there  refen-ed 
to  is  differently  spelled,  beginning  with  n,  whereas 
Ephraim  of  Benjamin  begins  with  v.  If  Ewald  is 
right  in  accepting  as  genuine  the  words  which  the 
LXX  puts  in  the  watchman's  mouth  in  2  S  13^, 
and  in  interpreting  them  as  referring  to  Beth-horon, 
this  would  in  reality  put  a  further  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification  which  he  proposes;  for 
this  would  indicate  a  site  N.W.  of  Jerus.,  whereas 
et-Taiyibeh  lies  N.E.  of  the  capital,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethel  seems  to  show  that 
Epliraim  of  Benjamin  must  have  been  in  the  same 
locality.  Jerome  describes  it  as  being  'In  tribu 
Juda,  villa  pra;grandis,  Ephraea  nomine,  contra 
septentrionem  in  vicesimo  ab  ^Elia  mUliario.' 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP  i.  444-447  ;  Gu^rin,  Jttd6e,  iii. 
4.5-51 ;  Ewald,  HI,  Eng.  tr.  iii.  172 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  i.  246 ; 
PEFSt,  1880,  p.  57 ;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  409-411  • 
Smith,  EGUL  352  ;  Driver,  Sam.  233.    J.  H.  KENNEDY. 

EPHRAIM,  FOREST  OF  (cn^H  -if:).— The  scene 
of  the  battle  between  the  forces  of  David  and  the 
followers  of  Absalom  (2  S  18^).    As  '  the  city '  (18^) 
out  of  which  David  was  to  succour  Joab,  if  needed, 
was  Mahanaim  (17"),  the  battle  must  have  been 
fought  on  the  other  side  of  a  plain  from  that  city 
(18^).     Though  the  site  of  Mahanaim  has  not  been 
certainly  determined,  it  must  have  been  in  Gilead 
(see  Mahanaim).     The  most  probable  site  is  Mukh- 
nah  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  circular  plain  '  El-Bu-  \ 
keia.'   Instead  of  'E<l>pdi/i  of  LXX,  Luc.  has  Madivav  ; 
^fD^jn?.    This  is  accepted  by  Klosterm.,  and  Budde  ? 
(in  Haupt's  OT)  remarks  that  Mahanaim  '  would  be  | 
good,  but  is  perhaps  a  guess.'    onrx  ig  '  unijuestion- 
ably  wrong '  and  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  but  I 


can  hardly  have  originated  'out  of  nothing.'  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  '  F.  of  E.'  got  its  name 
from  the  battle  recorded  Jg  12"'^-.  It  is  more  prob. 
that  it  was  from  a  settlement  of  Ephraimites  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  an  attempt  to  have  a  lot  there 
as  well  as  Manasseh,  for  tlie  Ephraimites  were  from 
the  first  dissatisfied  with  their  portion  (Jos  17"'"). 
To  this  the  obscure  words  of  Jg  12-'  may  refer.  See 
Smith,  HGBL  \t.  335  n.*.  A.  Hender.SON. 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF.— See  Jerusalem. 

EPHRATHAH  (nci-;?K,  LXX  'E<ppadi,  AV  wTongly 
Ephratah)  in  Fs  132"  is  prob.  not  an  ancient  name 
of  Bethlehem,  but  means  the  territory  lx)rdering  on 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  M'hich  lay  itiriath-jearim, 
where  the  ark  rested  for  a  time,  and  where  it  is 
represented  as  being  'heard  of,'  found  'in  the  field 
of  Jaar.'  So  Ges.,  Del.,  and  .see  RV'm.  2.  A  place 
near  Bethel  where  Rachel  died  and  was  buried, 
Gn  35'®  48^  (in  both  of  which  pas.sages  '  the  same 
is  Bethlehem '  is  a  gloss).  3.  A  name  of  Bethlehem, 
Ru  4",  Mic  o\  i.  The  wife  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2»>  4t\ 
abbrev.  in  1  Ch  2'»  to  Ephrath).    See  Caleb. 

W.  T.  Davison. 

EPHRATHITE  ('n-jrx).— 1.  A  native  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ru  1^).  2.  An  Ephraimite  (Jg  12*,  1  S  1^ 
[cf.  Driver,  ad  loc,  and  see  art.  Samuel],  1  K  11^). 

EPHRON  (i'n?i:).— The  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite, 
from  whom  Abraham  purchased  the  field  or  i)lot  of 
ground  over-against  M.ainre,  in  which  was  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  (Gn  23).  The  purchase  is  described 
with  great  particularity ;  and  the  transactions 
between  Ephron  and  Abraham  are  conducted  with 
an  elaborate  courtesy  characteristic  of  Oriental 
proceedings.  Ephron  received  40<)  shekels'  weiglit 
of  silver  (23"^) :  coined  money  apparently  did  not 
exist  at  that  time.  If  we  compare  the  .sale  of  the 
site  with  other  instances  (Gn  33"',  1  K  16^),  Ephron 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  bargain. 

The  presence  of  Hittites  in  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  is  noticeable.  It  is  possible  that 
Ephron  belonged  toadifierent  groupof  Hittites  from 
those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor.  '  Indeed  it  seems 
probable  that  before  either  Canaanites  or  Aram- 
ajans  appeared  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Hittites 
had  settled  throughout  Syria,  and  the  Amorites  in 
Palestine  ...  It  is  also  not  without  a  special 
allusion  to  the  distant  past  that  the  learned 
Ezekiel  (16^'*')  says  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  "the 
Amorite  Avas  thy  father  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite" ' 
(McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  Monuments,  vol. 
i.  p.  196).    See  further  under  Hittites. 

H.  E.  Ryle. 

EPHRON  (iiiEi;),  Jos  IS®.— A  mountain  district, 
containing  cities,  on  the  border  of  Judah,  between 
Nephtoah  and  Kiriath-jearim.  The  ridge  W.  of 
Bethlehem  seems  intended.  2.  ('E<^pw»')  1  Mac 
5^*^"^-,  2  Mac  12-^.  A  strong  fortress  in  the  W.  part 
of  Bashan  between  Ashteroth-karnaim  and  Beth- 
shean.  The  site  is  unknown.  3.  See  Ephraim  in 
preceding  col.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

EPICUREANS  ('ETTt^foupetot).— We  read  in  Ac  17'* 
that  when  St.  I'aul  came  to  Athens  '  certain  of  tlie 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  encountere<l  him.' 
\\  liether  he  discussed  their  tenets  with  them  is  not 
related,  nor  what  they  thought  of  his  ;  for  we  need 
not  refer  to  the  two  sects  the  unfavourable  criti- 
cisms, that  St.  Paul  was  a  babbler  and  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods. 

Epicurus  was  bom  B.C.  342,  and  spent  his  early 
life  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  307  he  domiciled 
himself  at  Athens,  and  soon  gathered  round  him 
a  group  of  friends  and  pupils  who  never  forsook 
him.  Their  meeting-place  was  a  small  garden  and 
villa  which  he  owned  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  he 
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afterwards  bequeathed  to  the  sect  or  'thiasus.' 
He  died  in  B.c.  270  of  stone,  the  pain  of  which  he 
bore  with  philosophic  calmness. 

The  moral  or  ethical  theory  of  Epicurus  was 
suggested  by  that  of  his  predecessor  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  who  formulated  the  human  good  or  end  of 
life  as  consisting  in  the  pleasure  of  each  moment. 
£.  adopted  pleasure  as  the  end  ;  but  insisted  that 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  an  entire  life  at  wliich  we  most 
aim,  and  taught  that  this  can  be  secured,  not  by  in- 
diilging  whims  and  instincts  as  they  momentarily 
arise  in  us  and  solicit  us,  but  only  by  reconciling 
them  into  a  systematic  whole,  in  which  each  wifl 
receive  the  amount  of  satisfaction  which  belongs 
to  each.  Before  indulging  any  instinct,  bodily  or 
mental,  we  are  to  consider,  said  Epicurus,  what 
\\ill  be  the  consequences  to  ourselves  and  those 
whose  happiness  or  pleasure  is  bound  up  with  our 
own.  Thus  the  general  upshot  of  his  teaching  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  the  charge 
made  against  him  by  the  ancient  Stoics,  that  he 
encouraged  sloth  and  sensuality,  was  unjust. 
Conybeare  and  Howson  are  right  when  they  speak 
(Z.t/e  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  x.)  'of  the  quiet 
garden,  where  E.  lived  a  life  of  philosophic  con- 
tentment, and  taught  his  disciples  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquil  pleasure  was  the  highest  end  of 
human  existence. 

The  Stoics  also  stigmatized  E.  as  an  atheist, 
because  he  held  that  the  gods  live  a  sublime  life  of 
divine  calm,  as  far  removed  from  the  passions  and 
hatreds  which  make  men  unhappy  as  from  the 
turmoU  of  the  elements.  The  contemporaries  of 
E.,  like  the  Greek  or  Italian  peasantry  of  to-day, 
believed  that  every  clap  of  thunder,  every  flash  of 
lightning,  every  earthquake,  was  a  direct  act  of  a 
god,  who,  except  in  abnormal  paroxysms,  never 
acted  at  all.  If  a  man  was  blind  from  birth,  the 
gods  were  angry  with  him  or  his  forefathers.  If 
there  was  a  drought,  the  gods  meant  to  signify 
their  displeasure  with  someone  or  other.  The  go^ 
were  perpetually  meddling  with  nature  and  man, 
and  ottener  in  a  malign  than  in  a  lo\Tng  manner. 
An  instinctive  dislike  for  such  peddling  views  of 
Pro\"idence  inclined  E.  to  the  philosophy  of  second- 
ary causes,  which  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  had 
already  broached  in  an  earlier  generation  ;  and  he 
elaborated  a  philosophy  of  nature  according  to 
which  aU  phenomena,  especially  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  in  which  Zeus  was  popularly  supposed 
to  vent  his  ire,  were  referred  to  the  play  of  atoms 
moving  about  in  a  void  space.  To  this  regular 
action  and  interaction  of  atoms  were  to  be  ascribed 
the  stars  and  their  movements.  Here,  again,  Epi- 
cureanism struck  at  the  \\-ide3pread  superstition  of 
astrology,  and  rendered  a  great  service  to  humanity. 
For  if  a  man's  whole  life  and  destiny  depended  on 
the  position  of  the  stars  at  his  birth,  he  was  not 
free  to  mould  his  own  character,  but  was  the  slave 
of  alien  forces.  In  opposition  to  such  a  degrading 
and  paralyzing  fatalism,  E.  taught  that  man  has 
a  free  will,  and  can  make  the  best  of  himself. 

A  modem  writer  (ilr.  Pater,  in  his  work  3farius 
the  Epicurean)  has  shown  how  naturally  Epicur- 
eanism, the  most  humane  of  ancient  creeds,  could 
in  the  2nd  cent,  pass  into  Christianity.  And 
indeed  the  two  had  much  in  common.  Both  were 
opposed  to  the  vulgar  mythology  of  antiquity  ; 
both  ascribed  to  the  Deity  a  lofty  immunity  and 
repose  from  every  lower  passion  and  feeling  ;  both 
taught  the  doctrine  of  free  M-ill  in  opposition  to 
the  astrologers ;  both  inculcated  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  man  and  beast ;  both  frugality  and 
contentment  with  moderate  circumstances.  And 
as  Epicureanism,  being  the  offspring  of  an  age 
when  the  intense  but  narrowing  patriotism  of  the 
ancient  city-state  was  gone  by,  was  capable  of 
being  practised  under  any  form  of  political  institu- 


tions, so  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  was 
formed  in  detachment  from  any  special  set  of 
institutions,  and  even  in  dehance  of  many  which, 
both  before  and  since,  have  been  held  essential. 

LrrKaATTRB.  —  The  best  short  account  of  ^icoreanism  is 
Wallace's  ^iriettreanism  in  "Chief  Ancient  Philoeoj^ies'CS.  P.  C.  K. ). 
See  also  bia  article  in  Enejfe.  BritX  For  a  toiler  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  sources,  consult  Bitter 
and  Preller's  Hittoria  PhUosophite  Gmea,  or  Zeller's  Hi^.  of 
Gt.  PhUoto^u ;  also H.  Usener's  Epieurea.  Aniong(dder  works, 
Gassendi's  he  Ftto,  Moribu*  et  Doetrina  EpUuri ;  The  Life  ofE. , 
by  Diogenes  Laertias ;  the  poem  of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  or  as  tr. 
by  Munro.  Late  in  the  last  cent,  an  entire  library'  of  Epicurean 
writings  was  found  at  Henmlaneum.  Many  of  these  rolls  hare 
been  deciphered  and  printed  nnce  1793, when  the  tadc  of  unroll- 
ii^  them  was  first  essayed.  But  many  of  them  are  too  much 
charred  by  the  hot  lava  which  overwhelmed  the  city  in  a.d.  79 
to  be  of  much  use.  Still  many  writings  of  E.  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  schocrii,  which  would  hare  been  lost  except  for 
this  funoos  cataclyBm  of  nature,  have  been  thus  preservMl 
to  ua.  F.  C.  COXYBKAKE. 

EPIPHANES.— See  Axtiochus  iv. 

EPIPHI  (ETt^,  3  Mac  6»).— See  TniE. 

EPISTLE.— 1.  Ix  OT.— The  epistle  is  so  spontan- 
eous a  form  of  literature  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  earlier  applications  of  the  art  of  ^mting 
(see  Writixg).  Letter-writing  must,  however, 
have  been  confined  at  first  to  the  few ;  and  official 
rather  than  private  correspondence  would  be  the 
prevailing  type.  In  OT  verbal  messages  alone 
appear  prior  to  the  Kingdom  in  Israel,  the  letter  of 
David  to  Joab  touching  Uriah  (2  S  11*^  ^)  being 
the  first  recorded  example.  Here  the  message  was 
one  which  could  not  have  been  sent  verbally 
through  Uriah ;  and  a  similar  need  for  secrecy 
explains  the  use  of  sealed  letters  by  Jezebel  in  the 
matter  of  Xaboth  (1  K  21*- »,  cf.  2  K  lO^  ^  Jehu 
and  the  sons  of  Ahab ;  also  2  Ch  21").  The  answer 
in  each  case  was  verbal ;  hence  we  infer  that 
writing  was  still  the  rare  exception  even  in  high 
official  matters.  Other  reasons  for  resorting  to 
written  messages  were  the  desire  to  be  emphatic 
or  peremptory,  as  in  the  cases  of  Benhadad's  letter 
sent  \vith  Naaman  to  Jehoram  of  Israel  (2  K  S*"'), 
and  of  Sennacherib's  open  letter  to  Hezekiah  (2  K 
19",  Is  37",  2  Ch  321") .  ^j.  ^j^g  y^y^  ^  jj^  specially 
courteous,  as  with  the  letters  and  present  sent  by 
Merodach-baladan  on  hearing  of  Hezekiah's  re- 
covery from  sickness  (2  K  20i2 =is  391).  So  far  letters 
have  l)een  chiefly  those  of  kings.  Akin  to  these, 
in  formal  or  authoritative  character,  is  the  letter 
sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  ( Jer  29^), 
which  also  alludes  to  similar  letters  sent  by  a  certain 
Sheniaiah,  a  false  prophet,  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
undermine  Jeremiah's  own  position  (w*^-  '^).  From 
this  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer  that  the  conditions 
of  the  Captivity  gave  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  use 
of  letters  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  for  import- 
ant messages.  Certain  it  is  that  hereafter  we  find 
not  only  more  frequent  reference  to  such  corre- 
spondence, but  also  a  new  and  more  precise  ter- 
minology used  to  express  the  notion  '  epistle '  as  a 
specific  form  of  writing.  Hitherto  the  term 
employed,  as  in  2  S,  K,  ( =  Is),  and  even  Jer,  has 
been  quite  vague  and  general.  A  letter  is  simply 
'a  book'  (15?,  fii^Xiop,  /3//3Xos),  its  precise  nature 
being  learnt  only  from  the  context.  But  hence- 
forth there  emerge,  in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh,  Est,  certain 
specialized  terms,  the  most  distinctive  coming 
from  foreign  tongues.  Besides  words  for  a 
'writing'  {20?,  2  Ch  2"  =^c?  .  .  .  -i^>h,  Est3»-" 
gio.  13  -n-jth  c-E?  hard  by  in  either  case ;  or  29^, 
2  Ch  21'*  =7/w<^,  as  in  Dt  10*),  we  find  the  strange 
mjx  of  Assyr.  {egirtu,  so  Frd.  Delitzsch)  or  at  least 
Pers.  origin  (2  Ch  30»- «,  Ezr  5**-,  Neh  2^-9  6^  "• » 
Est  9^6. 2»  Cf.  iyyafrnCop,  Herod,  viu.  98;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  6.  9),  and  i;?r:,  a  Pers.  form  [Ezr  A''-, 
where  ".?*-•"  ^  C^-')  =  •n?'<  (vv.*-")=K:i?i5=i  (v.^); 
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while  Artaxerxes'  nyjn^  (rescript,  v,")  also  =  Kji?»ip'^ 
(v.'*^)].  The  two  latter  terms  are  regularly  rendered 
by  eir«rToXi)  in  tlie  LXX.  From  all  tins  it  seems 
probable  that  familiarity  with  the  royal  nosting 
system  of  the  Persians  (cf.  axfapivfiv  in  Mt  5*^) 
helped  to  make  the  letter  stand  out  more  clearly  to 
the  Jewish  mind  as  a  distinct  literary  type.  In  the 
post-exilic  historical  lx)oks  the  exact  epistolary  form 
18  often  preserved,  including  a  formal  address  in 
certain  cases.  This  is  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Bks.  of  Mac,  belonging  to  the  Greek  period,  where 
also  a  closing '  Farewell '  occurs,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  tlie  exact  date  (e.g.  2  Mac  W"-^-^  xa^p*"' 
.  .  .  fppofffOe  or  vyialvere).  As  yet,  however,  we 
have  no  models  of  private  correspondence  among 
the  Hebrews;  so  that  here,  as  often,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  light  shed  backwards  by  NT. 

2.  In  NT. — In  view  of  the  numbers  and  influence 
of  the  Diaspora,  the  collateral  evidence  of  non-Heb. 
analogies  now  becomes  of  moment.  But  the 
letters  of  literary  men,  like  Cicero  or  Seneca,  are 
hardly  to  our  purpose.  It  is  rather  to  the  Egyp. 
papyri,  and  to  the  collections  of  epistles  mostly 
fatliered  upon  ^reat  Greek  names  during  the  Alex- 
andrine a^e,  that  we  must  look  for  hints  of  real 
value.*  The  evidence  has  been  well  collected  by 
G.  A.  Deissmann,  who,  in  his  BibeUtudien  (pp. 
189-252),  reaches  the  following  results.  A  broad  line 
is  to  be  drawn  between  the  letter  and  the  epistle. 
The  one  is  essentially  a  spontaneous  product, 
dominated  throughout  by  the  image  of  the  reader, 
his  sympathies  and  interests,  instinct  also  with  the 
writer's  own  soul :  it  is  virtually  one  half  of  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  the  suppressed  responses  of  the 
other  party  shaping  the  course  of  what  is  actually 
WTitten  :  it  is  conhdential  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
meant  for  particular  readers  known  to  the  writer. 
The  other  has  a  general  aim,  addressing  all  .and 
sundry  whom  it  may  concern  :  it  is  like  a  public 
speech,  and  looks  towards  publication.  But  pub- 
lication is  the  very  note  of  literature  proper. 
Hence  the  letter,  as  private,  ditiers  from  the  epistle 
in  beinga  'pre-literary'  type  of  self-expression,  akin 
to  a  diary.  But,  like  a  diary,  if  meant  ultimately 
for  the  public  eye  a  letter  may,  in  spite  of  its 
ori^nal  use,  be  in  fact  an  epistle  (e.g.  certain  letters 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny).  The  literary  epistle 
would  arise  from  actual  experience  of  the  posthum- 
ous value  placed  on  a  great  man's  letters,  and  might 
take  one  of  two  forms  :  ( 1 )  those  written  to  make 
or  enhance  one's  own  fame  ;  (2)  those  forged  under 
some  great  name,  either  for  practice,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  or  to  give  weight 
to  propaganda  of  some  sort.  But  in  any  case  it 
will  betray  care,  effort  after  finish — in  a  word,  art ; 
whereas  the  lett^er  proper  is  unstudied,  a  thing  of 
nature.  This  being  so,  letters  require  an  exegesis 
all  their  own,  one  which  sets  their  contents  in  vital 
relations  with  author  and  readers.  Thus  only  can 
their  proper  sense  be  ascertained. 

These  principles  have  a  real  bearing  on  NT  epp. , 
and  must  rank  among  the  tests  of  authenticity. 
But  certain  special  features  of  primitiveChristianity 
modify  their  application  ;  and  the  universal  nature 
of  the  interests  involved  makes  the  line  between 
letter  and  epistle  a  fainter  one,  as  we  see  by  placing 
1  Th  alongside  an  epistle  like  Romans,  or  even  the 
encyclical  Ephesians.  It  Avas,  no  doubt,  by  writing 
letters  that  St.  Paul  came  to  feel  an  epistle  a  lit 
medium  of  exposition.  And  it  seems  that  he, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  unique  missionary  labours, 
partly  as  a  Jew  of  Gr.  -Rom.  culture,  was  the  creator 
of  the  NT  type  of  epistle,  itself  the  most  character- 
istic blossom  of  the  New  Life  in  the  souls  of 
men,  the  most  notable  differentia  of  NT  among 
sacred  books.     It  is  even  possible  that  all  other  NT 

*  A  certain  proportion  of  the  Alexondrine  pseudo-epistles, 
being  Qrseco-Jewisn  in  origin,  have  a  special  claim  to  attention. 
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epistles  owe  their  birth  to  St.  Paul  as  pioneer.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  relevant  data  can  best  be  grouped 
as  (rt)  pre-Pauline,  (b)  Pauline,  (c)  post- Pauline. 

(a)  Pre-Pauline  Epistles.— Letters  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  synagogal  authorities  even  outside  Pal. 
were  sent  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  mother- 
city  as  occasion  arose  (Ac  9^  with  22*,  cf.  28-').  It 
was,  perhaps,  not  without  some  vague  sense  of  this 
analogy  that  the  Jerus.  community,  acting  through 
the  apostles  and  the  elder  brethren  (Ac  lo^'^,  cf. 
2  Mac  1''  ^''),  addressed  their  Gentile  brethren  of  the 
province  Syria  -  Cilicia  touching  terms  of  com- 
munion. Common  use  of  '  letters  of  introduction ' 
is  implied  in  2  Co  3^  (see  Ac  18-"^,  and  cf.  Ro  16'-* 
as  a  sample),  and  in  a  slightly  dillerent  sense  in 
1  Co  16*.  No  doubt,  too,  foreign  synagogues  were 
wont  to  refer  doubtful  points  to  Jerus.  and  thus 
elicit  written  responses.  But  we  cannot  view  the 
letter  of  the  Cor.  Church  to  its  spiritual  father  or 
apostle  (1  Co  7',  4'^-i7  9"  t-  ^)  exactly  in  this  light. 
Rather  it  seems  a  natural  result  of  the  unique 
relation  which  St.  Paul's  personality,  at  once 
strong  and  tender,  caused  to  grow  up  between  him 
and  his  '  children  in  the  gospel.'  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  Pauline  letters. 

(b)  Pauline  Epistles.— There  was  an  impera- 
tive need  for  the  single  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to 
multiply  his  presence,  as  it  were.     This  he  did  in 

t)art  by  trusted  companions,  but  in  part  also  by 
etters.  Doubtless,  their  exact  form  would  have  been 
other  than  it  is  had  the  current  models  been  other 
than  they  were.*  But  existing  literary  usages, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  gave  to  them  no  more 
than  Rabbinism  gave  to  his  gospel — certain  vehicles 
of  thought  that  lay  readiest  to  use.  What  his 
gospel  adopted,  it  transfigured  ;  and  nowhere  more 
strilcingly  than  in  the  conventionalities  of  the 
epistolary  form.  Address,  salutation,  final  bene- 
diction, all  pulsate  with  life,  and  expand  at  his 
touch  into  clauses  charged  with  emotion,  every 
word  of  which  reveals  his  estimate  of  some  group 
of  souls  that  were  ever  in  his  heart's  prayers.  One 
may  well  see  in  2  Th  3"  (cf.  2-)  tokens  that 
Thessalonica  was  not  the  first  Church  addressed  by 
St.  Paul.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  true  cause 
of  his  very  first  letter  lay  deep  in  the  same  spirit 
as  breathes  in  1  Th,  the  essentially  'pastoral' 
instinct.  His  letters  were  indeed  the  life-blood  of  a 
noble  spirit,  ever  ready  to  be  poured  forth  to  nourish 
its  spiritual  offspring  (1  Th  2''-*).  Of  a  temper  too 
ardent  for  the  more  studied  forms  of  Avriting,  St. 
Paul  could  yet  by  letter,  and  so  on  the  spur  of  occa- 
sion, concentrate  all  his  wealth  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  maturing  experience  upon  some  particular  re- 
ligious situation,  and  sweep  away  the  difiiculty  or 
danger.  Such  '  waiting  upon  Providence '  was  the 
attitude  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  took  no  thought 
jfor  a  future  the  next  event  of  which  might  be  the 
return  of  Jesus  Messiah  in  heavenly  power.  In 
this  sense,  likewise,  the  occasional  epistle  was  the 
typical  form  of  its  literature. 

The  Pauline  letters  have  a  style  all  their  own — 
though  style  was  far  from  the  writer's  thought*. 
It  was  indeed  the  man.  Hence  their  enormous 
value  :  first,  as  the  data  for  his  journal  intime  and 
Life  all  in  one  ;  and  next  as  the  immovable  critical 
basis  of  historical  Christianity.  Just  as  certain  of 
tliese  letters  articulate  a  unique  personality,  mani- 
fold yet  mastered  by  one  absorbing  passion,  so 
surely  must  all  theories  reckon  with  what  they 

•  Renan,  relyinp  apimrently  on  Ttdmudic  and  mediaval  dat*, 
asserts  that  'correspondence  between  synagojruea  already 
existed  in  Judivism  ;  tne  envoy  charged  with  such  letters  was 
even  a  dijirnitarv  drawn  from  the  synajroarncs,'  .ind  he  implies 
that  dotibtfiil  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  were  thus  dis- 
cussed {St.  Paul,  228,  220  and  n^).  But  he  ifives  no  references. 
.Sanflay  speaks  more  guardedly,  and  indewl  doubts  if  'the 
writing  of  doctrinal  epp.  would  come  to  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  as  a  matter  of  course'  (Bamp.  Led.  335,  344). 
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imply  as  to  the  origins  of  Christianity.  Thev 
reflect  the  mood  of  the  time  and  given  circle  with 
perfect  WWdness  of  light  and  shade,  ere  it  fades 
into  the  neutral  tints  of  a  set  narrative.  No 
criticism  can  ignore  them.  But  neither  can 
Christian  theology.  This  means  that  they  are  to 
be  read  first  of  sJl  as  letters,  and  by  the  canons 
which  govern  such  a  reading.  Until  any  reading 
can  be  put  into  relation  to  both  writer  and  corre- 
spondents, so  far  as  yet  known,  it  cannot  be  held 
real  and  valid.  We  must  reach  the  theology,  if 
we  reach  it  truly,  through  the  missionary  and  man 
of  God.  So  reached,  it  is  full  of  qualiiication,  of  the 
flexibility  that  marks  spirit  off"  from  letter.  And, 
most  valuable  of  all,  a  feeling  for  the  practical 
reference  of  Christian  truth — the  ideal  of  *  being,' 
even  more  than  '  knowing '  or  even  '  doing ' — can 
never  be  lacking  when  these  writings  are  read  as 
letters.  To  this  end  their  very  ordering  contributes. 
For  the  body  of  the  contents  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  prophet — for  herein  lies  their  continuity  with 
OT  (cf.  Jer  29) — carries  the  soul,  on  the  wings  of 
vision,  to  a  level  where  the  will  tinds  its  feet  free  to 
run  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  life  is  seen  sub  speck 
(Bternitatis,  in  the  light  of  God.  But  then  the 
apostle  never  fails  to  depict  what  this  means  for 
daily  life,  ere  he  turns  the  eye  once  more  to  the 
founts  of  inspiration  with  a  closing  Doxology  or 
Benediction.  It  is  in  such  applications  that  the 
actual  face-to-face  nature  of  the  Pauline  letter 
allows  certain  self-revelations  to  be  elicited  by  the 
virtual  dialogue.  Some  of  these  are  among  our 
most  precious  hints  towards  a  theory  of  biblical 
inspiration,  which  by  its  very  recognition  of  human 
limitations  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  pagan 
notion  of  inspiration  as  uniform  dictation  through 
a  passive  organ  ;  an  idea  which  soon  tainted  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  from  Justin  onwards  (see 
Sanday.  BL  350 fl.,  cf.  31  fl".,  391  fl".). 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted,  even  as  regards  the 
growth  of  thought  marked  by  certain  Pauline 
epistles,  that  of  all  literary  forms  the  letter  least 
professes  to  exhaust  a  writer's  ideas — the  limit 
being  given  rather  by  the  reader's  conditions — or 
commits  the  writer  to  his  own  past.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  ideal  form  of  utterance  for  a  spirit  in  which 
great  germs  are  ever  being  quickened  by  the  touch 
of  practical  problems. 

(c)  Post-Pauline  Epistles,  in  a  broad  sense 
at  least,  we  may  style  the  other  2sT  epistles  (for 
James,  see  Sanday,  BL  344).  Some  of  them 
largely  partake  of  the  'epistle'  in  contrast  to 
'letter.'  Deissmann,  indeed,  goes  too  far  when  he 
puts  at  least  half  of  them  into  the  former  class 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  infer  their  pseudonymity  (pp. 
242  ff.).  But  we  may  group  them  as  ' letters'  and 
'epistles'  according  as  they  were  or  were  not 
meant  originally  for  readers  more  or  less  known  to 
the  writer.  Here  Hebreics  first  claims  notice  ;  for, 
though  not  actually  Pauline,  it  was  most  likely 
suggested  by  St.  Paul's  example,  seeing  that  Timothy 
is  kno^vn  to  its  author  (13^).  Its  closing  greetings 
mark  it  a  true  letter  ;  yet  its  abrupt  opening  makes 
it,  even  more  than  some  Pauline  epistles,  hover 
between  a  letter  and  a  homily.  Possibly,  the 
writer  does  not  feel  his  name  weighty  enough  to 
prefix  in  formal  fashion  icf.  Ep.  Barn.  I^*  ^).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jamcsh&s  a  formal  address,  but  no 
final  greetings  ;  which  marks  it  an  epistle  proper, 
meant  for  a  class,  not  for  given  circles  personally 
known  to  the  writer.  Otherwise  is  it  with  1  Peter 
(P--  5^-"^*),  which  is  quite  on  the  lines  of  an  epistle 
like  Ro,  and  involves  some  familiarity  with  the 
readers'  concrete  relations.  And  this  seems  true 
even  of  1  Jn,  devoid  as  it  is  of  the  usual  marks ; 
for  the  tone  of  paternal  affection  (reKvia)  seems 
best  to  suit  a  Church  or  Churches  that  knew  and 
revered  the  writer — probably  those  addressed  out 


of  full  knowledge,  though  in  a  public  or  literary 
fashion,  in  the  Bk.  of  Rev  (2-4).  2  Jn  is  surely  a 
real  letter,  in  due  form,  to  one  such  Church  by  the 
same  apostle,  whose  cryptic  use  of  6  rpeff^&repot 
and  iKXeicHi  Kvpia  is  due  to  fear  of  a  hostile  Stat« 
(v.").  So  is  it  with  3  Jn  (v."),  a  sequel  (cf.  »)  sent 
to  a  private  friend  when  access  to  this  Church  was 
cut  off"  by  an  ambitious  official.  In  aU  of  the  aliove 
one  seems  to  feel  personality  going  forth  in  subtle 
ways  to  reach  its  proper  audience.  This  is  hardly 
so  with  J  tide,  whose  address  is  quite  vague ;  still 
less  with  2  Peter,  which  as  it  stands  seems  de- 
pendent on  Jude.  Nor  need  this  surprise,  when  its 
author,  in  impljdng  anxious  study  of  certain  Pauline 
epistles,  can  rank  them  as  Scripture  (3'*-  '*). 

To  sum  up.  While  we  gain  new  insight  into 
differences  ot  type  among  NT  epistles  by  placing 
them  in  line  with  other  ancient  epistles,  yet  on  re- 
flexion we  see  afresh  the  strange  distinctiveness  of 
the  former  as  a  whole.  It  turns  on  the  special 
nature  both  of  the  originating  impulse  and  of  the 
ties  binding  writer  and  readers  in  virtue  of  their 
common  faith.  Outside  Judaism,  religion  meant 
neither  passionate  belief  nor  elevated  conduct  so 
much  as  correct  ritual.  From  this  could  spring  no 
literature  of  persuasion,  least  of  all  in  epistolary 
form.  But  given  the  new  motive  for  the  religious 
letter,  its  native  form  could  hardly  stop  short 
where  it  began,  in  the  splendidly  personal  pro- 
phesyings  and  exhortations  of  St.  Paul  the  inspired 
missionary.  Even  in  him  new  and  more  settled 
conditions  evoked  a  new  manner  ;  the  sermon  gets 
the  upper  hand,  changing  Christian  letter  into 
Christian  epistle.  Of  the  later,  or  strictly  pastoral 
type,  1  Jn  seems  a  true  sample.  Placed  alongside 
1  Th,  it,  or  even  1  P,  might  appear  marked  off"  as 
Deissmann's  'artistic  epistle'  from  his  'pre-literary 
letter.'  But,  with  all  intervening  stages  supplied 
in  even  acknowledged  Pauline  letters,  these  cate- 
gories cannot  apply  with  such  rigour  as  to  be 
synonymous  with  '  Catholic '  and  '  Pauline '  epistles 
respectively.  Various  problems  remain,  e.g.  as  to 
the  Pauline  Pastoral  Epp.,  whose  integrity  is  open 
to  doubt ;  but  flexibility  and  nice  discrimination 
must  here  be  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  see  how  the  NT  epistles  became,  first  litera- 
ture, and  then  canonical  literature.  But  it  here 
falls  to  note  that  even  the  most  personal  Pauline 
letters  thereby  became  for  the  Church  pure  epistles 
or  theological  pamphlets.  They  were,  that  is,  read 
for  the  most  part  in  abstracto,  their  writer  and 
original  readers — and  therefore  the  original  sense — 
alike  becoming  of  little  or  no  moment. 

LiTKRATTRE.— Farrar,  Meuage*  of  the  Book*  (1SS4X  «*.  vii.; 
Sanday,  BL  334ff.,  344 ;  and  esp.  ProUtj.  tu  den  WW.  Briefen 
und  Mpitteln,  in  6.  A.  Deissmann's  Bibelttudien,  1895. 

J.  V.  Baktlet. 
EQUAL. — 1.  As  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  impartial,' 
'fair'  (  =  Lat.  wqitits),  Ps  17^  'Let  thine  eyes  be- 
hold the  things  that  are  equal '  (CTy*?,  either  the 
obj.  of  the  vb.  hence  AV,  and  RV  '  Let  thine  eyes 
look  upon  equity ' ;  or,  more  probably,  an  adv. 
[  =  c-jy*??]  as  Del.  and  RVm  '  Thine  eyes  behold 
with  equity  ' ).  This  meaning  of  '  equal '  is  else- 
where in  O'T  found  only  in  Ezk  ( I8-»«f-  ® «» 33^J«»  », 
Heb.  ;:?!,  lit.  'is  proportioned '  or  '  adjusted ')  in  ref. 
to  God's  dealings.  In  Apocr.  it  is  found  2  Mac 
13-^  '  sware  to  all  equal  conditions '  {to.  SiKcua,  RV 
'  to  acknowledge  all  their  rights ') ;  and  in  NT, 
Col  4^ '  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  just  and  equad '  (ttj^  ur&njTa,  RVm  '  equality,' 
Lightft.  'equity,'  'fairness').  Tindale  in  Prol.'to 
Genesis,  says  '  that  Joseph  brought  the  Egyptians 
into  soch  subjection  wold  seme  unto  some  a  very 
cruel  deade,  howbeit  it  Avas  a  very  equal  waye ' ; 
and  in  '  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  ^lan '  ( Works, 
i.  209)  he  says,  '  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should 
be  a  righteous,  an  egal,  or  an  indifferent  judge  in 


his  own  cause — lusts  and  appetites  so  blind  us.' 
Cf.  Milton,  FL  x.  748— 

'  As  my  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust.' 

2.  As  subst.  in  the  sense  of  a  contemporary,  one 
of  the  same  generation  (  =  Lat.  mquatis),  Gal  1" 
*  And  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many 
my  equals  in  mine  OAvn  nation '  (awrjXiKiiiiTris,  KV 
'  beyond  many  of  mine  own  age ').  In  the  argt.  to 
Samson  Aqonistes,  Samson  is  'visited  by  certain 
friends  an^  equals  of  his  tribe.'  In  Ps  55'*,  how- 
ever, '  equal '  is  one  of  my  own  rank,  as  AVm 
Heb.  '^nij?  v\^,  a  man  after  my  valuation,  i.e. 
esteemea  as  I  am  esteemed.  So  Elyot,  ii.  417,  'to 
acquire  by  tlie  executyng  of  iustioe  nat  only  an 
opmion  of  tyrannye  amonge  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently hatereae,  but  also  maiignitie  amonge 
his  equalles  and  superiours.' 

3.  As  verb — (1)  to  'come  up  to,'  'match,'  Job 
2317.  i»  « The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it ' ; 
'  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it '  ('^Ci]}) ; 
and  (2)  to  '  compare.  La  2'*  '  What  thing  shall  I 
liken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ?  what 
shall  I  equal  to  thee  ? '  (Ti^-niy'x  no). 

J.  Hastings. 
ER  (n«).— 1.  The  eldest  son  of  Judah  by  his 
Canaanitish  wife,  the  daughter  of  Shua.  He  was 
married  to  Tamar,  who  was  apparently  also  of 
Canaanite  origin.  For  wickedness,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  described,  'J"  slew  him'  (Gn  38^-'', 
Nu  261").  2.  A  son  of  '  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah ' 
(1  Ch  4-1).  3.  The  name  of  'Er  the  son  of  Jesus ' 
appears  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Lk  3^)  in 
the  7th  generation  before  Zerubbabel,  and  the  15th 
after  David.  H.  E.  Ryle. 

ERAN  (|Ti!  ' watchful').— Grandson  of  Ephraim, 
Ku  26^  P.     Patronymic,  Eranites,  ib. 

ERASTUS  ("E/sao-Tos)  occurs  three  times  as  the 
name  of  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.  1.  From  Ac 
1922  we  learn  that  during  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at 
Ephesus  he  sent  Timothy  and  E.,  two  of  those 
that  ministered  unto  him  (Mo  tQiv  diaKovovvruv 
a&r<^),  into  Macedonia.  2.  In  Ro  16^  E.  'the 
treasurer  {olKovofios)  of  the  city '  is  mentioned 
amon^  those  who  send  their  salutations.  His 
office  implies  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
able importance.  3.  In  2  Ti  4-"  E.  is  mentioned  as 
having  'remained  in  Corinth.' 

Whether  these  reff.  apply  to  one,  two,  or  three 
persons  we  have  no  means  of  conjecturing.  It 
is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  'treasurer  of 
the  city,'  who  held  an  office  which  implied  resid- 
ence in  one  locality,  should  have  been,  like  the 
others,  an  itinerant  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

ERECH  (^ix)  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  Uruk  (or  Arku),  whence  Heb.  Erech  and 
Arat).  Warka.  A  very  ancient  city,  thought  at 
first  to  be  Edessaor  Calirrhoe  (Urfah)  in  the  N.W. 
of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  the  second  in  the  list  of  the 
four  towns  of  Gn  lO'"  (Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh),  comprising  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land 
of  Shinar  (Babylonia).  Erech  (or  Warka)  lies  half- 
way between  Hillali  and  Koma,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  W.  of  the  Nile  Canal.  It  is 
supposed  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  that  this  river  must 
have  flowed  nearer  to  the  city  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
games,  as  the  legend  relates  that  Gilgamel  and 
Ea-bant  washed  their  hands  in  tlie  stream 
after  having  killed,  in  Erech,  the  divine  bull 
f<ent  out  by  the  goddess  Ishtar.  Its  orig.  name 
was  Unu,  Unug,  or  Unuga,  translated  in  the 
bilingual  texts  by  Subtu  *  '  seat '  '  dwelling.' 

*  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  seems,  from  a  Greek  transcrip- 
tion, to  have  been  sobthu. 


It  was  a  very  inii)ortant  city — the  capital,  in 
fact,  of  the  mythical  hero-king  GilgameS.  The 
ruins  found  on  its  site  show  the  remains  of  elegant 
buildings  with  fluted  walls,  sometimes  decorated 
with  patterns  formed  with  the  circular  ends  of 
various  coloured  cones  imbedded  in  mortar,  bricks 
bearing  archaic  Accad.  and  Bab.  inscriptions,  etc. 
Remains  of  canals  traverse  the  mass  of  hillocks 
(which  in  some  parts  are  nearly  90  feet  high)  and 
the  country  around  the  city,  showing  that  it  must 
have  been  well  drained  in  ancient  times.  Those 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city  which  can  be 
traced  seem  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar circle  about  40  feet  high,  and  show  that  its 
average  circumference  was  about  six  mi^<^s.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  walls. 

The  antiquity  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  the 
non-Semitic  (bilingual)  version  of  the  creation- 
story,  in  which  its  foundation  is  attributed  to  the 
god  Merodach  {EP  2nd  ser.  vi.  107-114).  Another 
and  important  proof  of  its  antiquity  is  given  in  the 
number  of  names  it  bears  in  the  inscriptions.  Be- 
sides its  original  .appellation  of  Unug,  it  was  called 
Illag  (or  lUab)  (WAI  v.  pi.  41.  15),  Namerim 
(ii.  50.  58  ;  v.  41.  16),  Tir-ana  'the  heavenly  grove ' 
(v.  41.  16),  Ara-imina  '  the  seven  districts '  {tb.  17), 
Gipar-imina  *  '  the  seven  enclosures'  {ib.  18),  Ki-na- 
ana  'the  heavenly  resting-place '  (ib.  19) — poetical 
names  implying  that  the  city  and  its  surroundings 
were  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  as  fertile  and 
beautifvu  in  the  extreme,  and  very  difterent,  natu- 
rally, from  the  scene  of  desolation  which  now  meets 
the  travellers  eyes.  The  Archevites  mentioned  in 
the  Bk.  of  Ezra,  4",  were  inhabitants  of  the  Bab. 
Arku  or  Erech,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
school  of  learned  men.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
Orcheni  (Archevites)  as  a  sect  of  Chaldcean  astro- 
nomers dwelling  near  Babylon  (xxi.  p.  739) ; 
Ptolemy,  as  a  people  of  Arabia  near  the  Persian 
Gulf  (v.  19,  §  2)  ;  and  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural 
population,  who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  the 
Tigris  (vi.  27,  s.  31). 

Two  deities  who  had  temples  in  the  city  seem  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  E.,  namely,  Ishtar  and 
Nana.  The  temple  dedicated  to  Ishtar  (Venus, 
as  the  evening  star)  was  called  E-ulma§  'the 
house  of  the  oracle  '  ;  the  other,  dedicated  to  Nanft 
(the  goddess  whose  image  was  carried  off  by  the 
Elamite  king,  Kudur-nankhundi,  B.C.  2280,  and 
only  restored  to  its  place  1635  years  later  by 
Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria),  was  called  E-ana 
'  the  house  of  heaven,'  and  is  now  represented  by 
the  Buwariyya  mound. 

Among  the  inscribed  and  stamped  bricks  found 
in  Erech  are  many  of  the  time  of  the  historical  kin^a 
— Dungi,  Ur-Bau,  Gudea,  Sin-gasid,  Merodach- 
baladan  I.,  etc.  Tablets  of  the  reigns  of  NabojM)- 
lassar,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Darius, 
and  some  of  the  Seleucida?,  have  been  excavated  in 
the  site.  In  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  the  country 
around,  a  large  number  of  glazed  earthenware 
coffins  and  other  recept.acles,  used  no  doubt  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  mostly  of  the  Parthian  period, 
has  been  found,  showing  that  part  of  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood  must  have  been  used  as  a  necro- 
polis. 

LiTERATURK.— Schrader,  KAT^  94 f.;  Loftus,  Chaldoea  and 
Siisiana,  162  f.  ;  Delitzsch,  Paradie«,  221  f. ;  Smith,  ChdMcean 
Genesit,  194;  Sayce,  Hib.  Led.  on  Jicl.  of  Ane.  Babjiloiuana, 
184  f.,  UCM  102;  Hommel,  A7u:.  Heb.  Trad.  122 n.,  129,  168, 
177,  also  art.  Babylonia,  p.  224>>. 

I.  A.  Pinches. 

ERI  (ny  ' watcher').  —  Son  of  Gad,  Gn  48", 
Nu  26*«,  P.     Patronymic,  Erites,  ib. 

*  This  apparently  refers  to  the  great  tower  tliere,  in  seven 
stages,  similar  to  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  was  called  E-gipar- 
imiQa()f'^/U.  6a20). 


ESAIAS.— The  familiar  AV  spelling  of  Isaiah 
in  Apocr,   and  NT  is  retained  by  RV  only  in 

ESAR-HADDON  {l"=trrnc»«,  SaxepSovis,  'A<rop8dp).— 
Esar-haddon,  in  Assyr.  Assur-akh-iddina,  'A^ur 
hasgiven  a  brother,' seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
son  of  Sennacherib,  by  whom  his  name  was  changed 
to  Assur-etil-j-ukin-abla,  'Assnr,  the  hero,  has 
established  the  son.'  Sennacherib  bequeathed  to 
him  golden  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  valu- 
ables, 1^  manehs,  2i  shekels  in  weight,  which  were 
stored  up  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Amuk,  and 
probably  intended  him  to  be  his  successor.  In 
B.C.  681  Esar-haddon  was  at  the  head  of  the  Assyr. 
army  fighting  against  Erimenas  of  Ararat  (Van), 
.when  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  sons 
Adrammelech  (or  rather  Arad-malik)  and  [Xergal-] 
sharezer  (2  K  19",  Is  37^)  on  the  20th  of  Tebet 
(December).  For  forty-two  days  the  conspirators 
held  the  capital,  but  on  the  2nd  of  Adar  (January) 
they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Armenian  king. 
Esar-haddon  met  his  brothers  and  the  army  of 
Ararat  near  Malatiyeh  on  the  12th  of  lyyar 
(April) ;  the  veterans  of  Assyria  won  the  battle, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  saluted  £sar-haddon  as  king. 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Abydenus  that  the  battle- 
field was  at  'the  city  of  the  Byzantines,'  which 
von  Gutschmidt  corrects  into  Bizana  on  the  Cappa- 
docian  frontier.  After  the  victory  Esar-haddon 
returned  to  Nineveh,  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan 
(May)  was  crowned  king. 

He  was  an  able  general,  and  by  his  conciliatory 
policy  prevented  such  rebellions  as  had  troubled 
his  father's  reign.  His  first  care  was  to  rebuild 
Babylon,  which  Sennacherib  had  destroyed  (in  B.C. 
689),  and  to  make  it  the  second  capital  of  his 
empire.  Manasseh  of  Judah  became  his  vassal, 
and  was  called  upon,  along  with  the  other  kings  of 
the  west,  including  those  of  Cyprus,  to  furnish 
timber  and  stone  for  the  palace  of  their  Assyrian 
lord.  The  statement  in  2  Ch  33",  that  he  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Babylon  after  his  revolt  from 
Assyria,  is  explained  bv  the  fact  that  Babylon  had 
become  one  of  the  residences  of  Esar-haddon. 

The  early  part  of  Esar-haddon's  reign  was 
occupied  in  defending  his  kingdom  against  the 
hordes  of  Gimirr4  or  Kimraerians,  called  Gomer 
in  OT,  and  included  by  the  Assyrians  under  the 
general  title  of  Manda  or  'Nomads,'  who  were 
now  pouring  into  Western  Asia.  For  a  time  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful,  and  a  hundred  days  of 
humiliation  and  praj-er  to  the  gods  were  orciered 
that  the  empire  might  be  protected  against  the 
Kimmerians  and  their  allies,  Kastarit  of  Kar- 
kassi,  Mauiiti-arsu  the  Mede,  the  Minni,  and  the 
people  of  Saparda  (Sepharad)  and  Asguza  (Ash- 
kenaz).  At  last  Teuspa  the  Kimmerian  was 
overthrown  in  a  decisive  battle  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assyria,  and  driven  westward  into  Asia 
ilinor.     Then  came  a  campaign  against  the  Medes. 

In  B.C.  677  Sidon  revolted,  but  was  promptly 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  another  city,  called 
'the  city  of  Esar-haddon,'  was  built  in  place  of  it, 
and  colonized  with  captives  from  Elam  and  Baby- 
lonia (see  Ezr  4-).  The  following  year  the  king  of 
Sidon  and  his  ally,  a  Cilician  prince,  were  beheaded, 
and  their  heads  sent  to  Nineveh.  In  the  autumn 
Esar-haddon  marched  into  the  heart  of  A^ibia, 
through  a  waterless  desert,  a  distance  of  more  than 
600  miles,  and  conquered  the  eight  kings  of  Bazu 
and  Khazu  (the  Buz  and  Hazo  of  Gn  ^^-  ^).  In 
B.C.  674  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  the  invasion  was 
repeated  in  the  February  of  the  following  year. 
In  672  his  wife  died  on  the  5th  of  Adar,  and  in  670 
came  the  final  attack  on  Egypt.  The  Egjrptian 
forces  were  driven  before  the  Assyr.  army  (from 
the  3rd  to  the  18th  of  Tammuz  or  June)  all  the  way 


from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  being  thrice  defeated 
with  heavy  loss ;  while  Tirhakah,  their  king,  was 
wounded.  On  the  22nd  of  Tammuz,  Memphis  sur- 
rendered, Tirhakah  and  his  son  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
and  Egypt  became  an  Assjt.  pro^nnce.  In  B.c.  668 
it  revolted,  and  wMle  on  tlie  march  to  punish 
it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  10th  of 
Marcheshvan  (October).  His  empire  was  divided 
between  two  of  his  sons,  Samas-sum-ukin  having 
Babylonia,  while  the  rest  of  the  empire  passed  to 
an  older  son,  Assur-bani-pal,  whose  suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin  was  called  upon  to  acknowledge. 
A  third  son,  Assur-mukin-paliya,  was  raised  to 
the  priesthood,  wMle  a  fourth  became  priest  of 
the  moon-god  at  Harran. 

Lttkratdkb. — Reeordt  of  the  Pott,  new  series,  iv. ;  Knadtzon, 
At»ifrudu  G^mU  an  den  Somungott  (1883) ;  Meyer,  Gtsch.  i. 
473  £f.;  Badge,  Hittory  of  Etarhaddon;  Bagozin,  Assjfria, 
331-346;  Plumptre  in  Expot.  2nd  ser.  iv.  448-461;  Driver, 
Itaiah^  ('Men  of  Bible 'X  220;  Boxton,  Side-IAgkU,  307-213; 
McCurdy,  Higt.,  Proph.,  and  the  Mon.  IL  333-350. 

A-  H.  Sayce. 

ESAU. — 1.  (iri),  elder  of  Isaac's  twin  sons.  The 
name  ('  hairy ')  *  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
his  appearance  at  birth  (Gn  25^,  J).  The  surname 
Edom  ('red'),  applied  chiefly  to  his  posterity, 
commemorated,  according  to  Gn  25*  (J),  the  in- 
cident there  related,  but  referred  also,  possibly, 
to  his  red  hair.  Sayce  [see  Edom,  p.  644"^]  derives 
the  name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  sandstone 
cliifs  of  Idnmaea.  The  struggle  between  E.  and 
Jacob,  prior  to  birth,t  foreshadowed  subsequent 
relations  between  the  brothers  as  well  as  their 
descendants  (see  Edom),  and  was  oracularly  declared 
to  signify  that  'the  elder  shall  ser^-e  the  younger.' 
The  premature  tokens  of  manly  strength  were 
premonitory  of  E.'s  future.  When  he  grew  up, 
he  preferrm  the  wilder  life  of  the  chase  to  the 
quieter  routine  of  sheep-farming  at  Beersheba. 
He  became  a  '  man  of  the  field,'  an  expert  hunter, 
and  eventually  chief  of  a  tribe  occupying  the  hilly 
land  of  Seir,  whose  florite  inhabitants  were  dis- 
placed or  subdued  bv  E.,  his  followers,  and  their 
posterity  (Gn  25^  32^- «  36,  Dt  2"). 

The  main  incidents  of  E.'s  life  are  (1)  Sale  of 
birthright. — Hungry,  faint,  and  feeling  as  if  about 
to  die,  he  arrives  one  day,t  after  a  (presumably) 
unsuccessful  hxmt,  at  the  patriarchal  camp,  finds 
his  brother  cooking  lentils,  and  cries,  '  Let  me 
devour  some  of  that  same  red  food.'§  Jacob, 
taking  mean  advantage  of  E.'s  condition,  and 
aware  probably  of  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour, 
demands,  as  price  of  the  pottage,  il  a  renunciation 
of  the  birthright.  The  latter  included  precedence, 
and  authority  after  his  father's  death  (Gn  27^) ;  per- 
haps, also,  as  in  later  times,  a  double  portion  of 
the  patrimony  (Dt  2P"),  and  the  domestic  priest- 
hood (Nu  3^-).  Along  therewith  would  naturally, 
in  the  case  of  the  chosen  family,  be  transmitted 
the  covenant  blessing,  which  secured  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  divine  special  favour,  with  promise  of 
Canaan  for  his  posterity,  and  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing a  blessing,  through  future  seed,  to  'all  the 
families  of  the  earth'  (Gn  12^  22i"'-).  In  E.'s  eyes 
the  temporal  advantages  of  the  birthright  were 
distant  and  shado^vy  ;  to  spiritual  pri\'Uege  he  was 
apparently  insensible.  '  What  profit  shall  the 
birthright  do  to  me  ? '  he  cries,  and  barters  it  away 

*  Ges.,  Kalisch,  etc.  Aca  to  Pseudo-Jon. 's  Targ.  '  ready 
made,'  from  nj^j;  to  make,  or  make  ready,  because  £.  'was 
bom  with  hair  of  head,  beard,  and  teeth.' 

t  Cf.  the  story  of  the  twins  Acrisius  and  Proetus,  related  by 
ApoUodorus,  De  Dear.  Oria.  ii-  2. 1. 

t  P8.-Jon.'s  Targ.  records  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  day  of 
Ateaham's  death. 

§  So  Ges.  (BS/).  Lit. '  that  red,  red  thing,'  as  if  he  ooold  not 
wait  to  recall  the  proper  word. 

1  Farinaceous  food  may  have  been  a  tempting  luxniy  owing 
to  '  famine  in  the  land '  (Gn  26i,  assigned  to  the  same  J  docu- 
ment as  2527fl-.). 
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>vitli  a  levity  which  even  the  oath  exacted  by  Jacob 
fails  to  turn  into  gravity.  (2)  E.'s  marriages. — 
One  who  'despised  his  birtliright,'  as  heir  of 
Abraham,  was  not  likely  to  value  highly  con- 
nexion with  Abraham's  Kindred.  He  associated 
freely  with  Canaanites,  who  were  *  strangers  from 
the  covenants  of  promise,'  and,  at  the  age  of  40, 
married  two  Hittite  wives,  Judith  and  Basemath, 
to  the  grief  of  his  parents,  who  could  not  forget 
Abraliam's  anxiety  to  avoid  such  alliances.  After- 
wards, when  Jacob  had  been  directed  by  Isaac  to 
seek  a  wife  among  their  kinsfolk  in  Paddan,  E., 
in  hope  of  propitiating  his  parents,  married,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Iiis  first  two  wives,  his  cousin  Malialath, 
daughter  of  Islimael.  *  Of  these  wives  live  sons  were 
born  (Gn  36'"-).  (3)  Loss  of  patriarchal  blessing. — 
When  Isaac's  death  apparently  anproached,  E. 
seems  to  have  realized  the  temporal  profit  of  the 
benediction.  Not  forgetting  (Gn  2'^),  but  ignor- 
ing his  bargain  with  Jacob,  ne  enters  readUy  into 
Isaac's  plan  for  the  bestowal  of  the  blessing  on 
his  favourite  first-born.  When  the  blessing  is  lost 
through  Jacob's  repulsive  artifice,  and  E.  receives 
a  lower  benediction, t  indicating  that  he  would  live 
by  the  spoils  of  war  and  chase  (27*'),  he  resolves  to 
slay  his  brother  after  Isaac's  death,  and  thus 
regain  all  he  has  lost.  (4)  Reconciliation  with 
Jacob  and  final  departure  from  Canaan. — During 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Paddan,  E.,  while  retaining 
connexion  with  Canaan  (Gn  36^),  seems  to  have 
become  a  '  duke '  in  Seir  (Gn  32^).t  When  Jacob 
is  on  his  way  back  to  the  S.  of  Pal.,  E.  meets  him 
with  400  men.  It  is  not  clear  that  his  purpose 
was  hostile,  as  Jacob  supposed  :  the  men  may 
have  been  mustered  for  war  against  Horites. 
Twenty  years  liad  intervened  since  J.'s  departure  ; 
time  is  a  great  healer ;  and  E.'s  wrath  may  have 
been  mollified  by  success.  Any  remaining  ani- 
mosity was  appeased  by  Jacobs  abundant  gifts 
(which  had  the  aspect  of  tribute),  and  vanished  at 
the  sight  of  the  prostrate  brother.  '  E.  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him '  (Gn  33^).  They  met  once  more,  in 
peace,  at  Isaac's  funeral,  after  which  E.,  partly 
'  because  their  substance  was  too  great  for  them 
to  dwell  together,'  severed  his  connexion  with 
Canaan,  and  made  Seir  his  permanent  abode  (36^). 
The  epithet  ^i^riXos  'profane'  (He  r2i«),  §  i.e. 
unconsecrated,  secular  (Lv  10^",  1  S  21^,  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  10),  rather  than  blasphemous,  supplies  a 
key  to  E.'s  character  and  history.  Frank  and 
manly,  aft'ectionate  and  impulsively  generous, 
irascible  but  not  implacable,  E.  is  naturally 
lovable,  and  exhibits  materials  out  of  which  a  fine 
character  might  have  been  developed.  Biit  he 
discloses  no  spiritual  aspiration  or  God-ward  bent ; 
no  sense  of  imworthiness  or  devout  surrender  to 
divine  guidance,  such  as  Jacob,  amid  grave  faults, 
exemplifies.  This  lack  of  consecration  leaves  E. 
subject  to  animal  appetite ;  leads  him  into 
secularizing,  if  not  demoralizing,  alliance  with 
Canaanites ;  renders  him  careless  of  spiritual 
blessing  and  insensible  to  high  ideals ;  causes 
liis  conduct  to  be  dominated  by  impulse,  not 
regulated  by  princiijle  ;  and  prevents  that  moral 

•  The  differences  in  the  names  and  parent.age  of  E.'s  wives,  as 
given  in  Gn  2ij^  289  and  362  are  due,  i>erhaps,  not  to  divergent 
tratlitions  (for  these  passages  are  all  assigned  to  the  same 
'  source,"  P),  but  (1)  to  double  names,  (2)  to  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion by  the  editor  of  the  documents. 

+  The  words  in  Gn  27**  may  mean  either  (partitively)  that  E.'s 
dwelling  would  l>e  '  of  the  fatness'  or  (privatively)  'away  from 
the  fatness.'    The  latter  suits  better  the  character  of  Seir. 

X  Gn  36  (P)  suggests,  when  taken  by  itself,  that  E.'s  dejiarture 
to  Seir  took  place  only  after  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan,  not  before 
it,  as  3^3  (J)  intimates  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that,  so  long  as  Isaac 
lived,  E.,  wiiile  dwelling  much  in  Seir,  retained  an  abode  in 
Can.,  the  di.screpaii'jy  disappears. 

I  If  »«>».-  '  fornicator '  in  this  verse  refer  to  E.  (which  is 
doubtful),  the  ref.  is  either  to  his  marriages  with  idolatresses,  or 
to  Heb.  traditions  of  his  gross  immorality. 


growth  through  whicli  Jacob,  originally  far  less 
amiable,  is  transformed  from  a  tricky  '  supplanter ' 
into  Israel,  a  prince  of  God.  Even  E.'s  natural 
frankness  and  generosity  fail  him,  when  he  tries, 
witliout  Jacob's  knowledge,  to  obtain  the  blessing 
virtually  forfeited,  and  resolves  to  slay  his  brother, 
not  in  the  first  heat  of  resentment,  but  prudently,  in 
cool  blood,  after  Isaac's  death  has  removed  the  j>eril 
of  paternal  curse.  His  later  pacification — the  out- 
come, directly,  of  affectionate  impulse — was  prob- 
ably due  also  to  the  conviction  that  the  head  of  a 
host  of  400  had,  after  all,  lost  nothing  through 
being  supplanted  by  one  whom  tlie  coveted 
blessing,  after  twenty  years,  had  made  only  a 
successful  cattle-breeder. 

Some  modern  critics  *  regard  the  history  of  E. 
and  Jacob  as  more  or  less  mythical.  Ewald 
supposes  the  details  about  E.  were  suggested  by 
the  rougli  nature  of  Idumjea  ("I'i'i?  Seir  =  rough), 
and  by  the  later  relations  of  Edom  and  Israel. 
Kuenen  lays  stress  on  the  representation  of  E. 
and  Jacob  (with  other  personages  in  Gn)  as  '  pro- 
genitors of  tribes '  —  a  '  theory  of  the  origin  of 
nations '  which  '  the  historical  sense  of  the  present 
day  rejects.'  Families,  he  declares,  become  nations, 
not  so  much  by  multijjlying  as  by  conquest  of 
and  combination  with  other  populations.  For 
discussion  of  the  general  question,  see  Tkibe.  As 
regards  Esau  in  particular,  (1)  the  roughness  of 
Edomite  territory  may  be  reasonably  traced  to 
the  disposition  of  a  progenitor  wno.se  rough 
strength  prompted  him  to  choose  an  abode  suited 
to  his  habits.  (2)  Nothing  in  Gn  precludes  the 
supposition  that  the  Edomites  (as  well  as  the 
Israelites)  included  within  their  communities  the 
descendants  of  retainers  and  immigrants.  (3)  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  legends  containing  so 
mucli  that  is  derogatory  to  the  venerated  Jacob, 
and  favourable  (comparatively)  to  the  ancestor  of 
unfriendly  Edomites,  should  grow  up  among  the 
Jews.  Of  the  stories  and  features  of  character 
which  Avould  naturally  cluster  round  E.'s  name  in 
Heb.  circles,  we  have  sjiecimens  in  Rabbinical 
writings  which  represent  E.  as  thief,  fornicator, 
blaspliemer,  etc.,  as  committing  five  heinous  sins  in 
one  day,  as  giving  his  father  dog's  flesh  for  venison, 
and  biting  Jacob  after  the  latter's  return. t  The 
impartiality  of  Gn  in  revealing  much  that  is 
attractive  about  E.  and  repulsive  (even  to  an 
Eastern  mind)  about  Jacob,  suggests  a  substanti- 
ally historical  record  which  could  hold  its  ground 
in  spite  of  its  (to  the  Jews)  unpalatable  character. 

Literature  (in  addition  to  works  quoted  above).— Kalisch, 
Dillmann,  and  Delitzsch  on  GeneHt ;  Yonge  in  i:x}x>xitor  for 
1884  ;  Farrar  in  Fall  of  Man  ;  Dods,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph ; 
Cox,  Hebrew  Twins  ;  Lightfoot,  Cambridge  Sermonit,  3  ;  Moiiiet, 
Great  Alternative,  119;  Welldon,  Fire  upon  Altar,  79,  92; 
Jacobs,  Studies  in  Dibl.  Archaeology,  48-63. 

2.  ('H<rai5),  1  Es  5»=ZlHA,  Ezr  2«,  Neh  7^. 

H.  Cowan. 

ESCHATOLOGY  {to.  iaxa-To-,  the  last  thing.<t). — 
Eschatology  gives  an  account  of  the  final  condition 
of  man  and  the  w^orld  as  this  is' represented  in 
scripture.  The  idea  of  a  final  condition  of  man- 
kind and  the  world  rests  on  the  other  idea  that 
history  is  a  moral  process,  with  a  goal  towards 
which  it  is  moving.  In  scripture  this  moral  pro- 
cess is  specifically  a  redemptive  process,  of  which 
the  author  and  the  finisher  is  God,  He  Himself  being 
the  end  towards  which  mankind  is  being  drawn,  for 
the  perfection  of  man  lies  in  full  fellowship  with 
God  ;  and  the  perfection  of  man  is  reflected  in,  and 
subserved  by,  anew  condition  of  the  world,  which  is 
transfigured  with  his  redemption.     In  this  view 

•  Ewald,  IIi«t.  of  Isr.  bk.  i.  sec.  i.  C  ;  Kuenen,  ltd.  of  I»r. 
ch.  ii.  ;  more  moderately,  Kittel,  Hi*t.  ofUebrevis,  Eng.  tr.  i.  l<fl>. 

t  See  instances  collected  bj  Wetstcin,  on  He  I'i"',  and  by 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i.  p.  47. 
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the  Messianic  idea  and  hope  becomes  an  important 
element  in  eschatology  ;  but  in  OT,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  portions,  the  ^Iessianic  is  not  yet  so  de- 
veloped as  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  eschato- 
logical  picture,  much  less  that  which  gives  its 
whole  colour  to  the  picture.  The  redeemer  is  God — 
•  salvation  belongetli  unto  the  Lord  '  (Ps  3) ;  and 
if  the  Messiah  anywhere  be  redeemer  or  king  of 
the  redeemed  people,  he  is  so  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  in  him,  as  being  in  some  way  God  in  mani- 
festation (Is  9^-'').  Tne  nomenclature,  therefore, 
of  some  writers,  who  employ  eschatological  and 
Messianic  as  s\-nonymous  terms,  is  somewhat 
confusing;  for,  though  this  terminology  be  more 
and  more  justified  as  revelation  advances,  there 
are  many  eschatological  passages  even  in  late 
writings  in  which  there  is  not  only  no  mention  of 
the  personal  Messiah,  but  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  lay  as  a  presupposition  in  the  background 
of  the  authors  thought.  The  OT  reveals  its  con-1 
ceptions  piecemeal.  Its  writers  are  like  subordin- 
ate workmen,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  particular 
task,  in  polishing  a  comer  or  carving  a  chapiter  or 
wreathing  a  piliar ;  it  is  only  when  the  master- 
builder  appears,  with  the  full  idea  of  the  house  in 
his  mind,  that  each  of  the  separate  parts  takes  its 
place  in  the  building.  While,  therefore,  every 
Messianic  passage  is  eschatological,  there  are 
many  eschatological  passages  not  Messianic. 

Besides  exhibiting  the  scripture  ^dews  of  the 
final  condition  of  things,  eschatology  may  take 
notice  of  the  phenomena,  the  physical  con^nilsions, 
or  the  national  commotions  amidst  which  the  final 
condition  is  ushered  in  ;  or  it  may  go  a  step  farther 
back  and  refer  to  the  moral  forces  bringing  about 
these  manifestations  and  revealed  in  them.  In 
OT  physical  nature  has  no  meaning  of  its  own  ;  it 
is  a  mere  medium  for  the  transmission  and  mani- 
festation of  moral  impulses  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  a  sense  of  human  history,  for,  though  men  and 
nations  act  voluntarily,  ultimately  all  their  move- 
ments are  inspired  and  led  by  God,  the  First  and 
the  Last  (Is  41*  48^).  The  fiinal  condition  of  men 
and  the  world  is  therefore  regarded  in  OT  less  as 
the  perfect  issue  of  a  gradual  ethical  advancement 
in  the  mind  of  men  and  the  nations  than  as  the 
result  of  an  interposition,  or  a  chain  of  inter- 
positions, on  the  part  of  God,  though  these  inter- 
positions, under  wliatever  external  forms  they  may 
be  revealed,  are  of  course  all  moral. 

The  Eschatology  of  OT  may  be  treated  under 
two  heads :  The  eschatology  of  the  People,  and 
the  eschatology  of  the  individual  Person.  As  the 
People  in  their  final  condition  have  necessarily 
some  relation  to  the  nations,  the  eschatology  of 
the  People  widens  out  in  many  passages  to  be  an 
eschatology  of  mankind  and  the  world  ;  whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  idea  prevalent  in 
OT,  particularly  in  the  prophets,  that  the  religious 
subject  in  relation  with  God  is  the  People,  the 
eschatology  of  the  individual  Person  in  distinction 
from  the  People  is  little  developed,  and  some  of 
the  passages  that  appear  to  relate  to  it  are  uncer- 
tain in  meaning,  in  other  words,  the  eschatology 
of  the  People  is  the  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of 
the  kingdom  of  (iod  upon  the  earth,  while  the 
eschatulogj-  of  the  indi\'id.ual  Person  is  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality. 

L  Eschatology  of  the  People. — Though 
formally  the  people  came  into  existence  only  at 
the  Exodus,  yet  ideally  it  already  existed  in  the 
patriarchal  family  from  Abraliam  downwards 
(Is  41^),  and  some  of  the  widest  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions cherished  bv  the  people  in  later  times  in 
regard  to  their  place  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind  are  already  expressed  in  connexion  >vith 
Abraham.      But  previous  to  the  time  when,  by  a 


process  of  divine  selection,  the  religious  destinies 
of  mankind  were  entrusted  to  his  family,  some 
eschatological  intimations  were  given.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  these  early  intimations  that  they 
are  general  both  in  meaning  and  in  regard  to  time. 
The  earliest  of  them,  the  promise  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  would  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent 
(Gn  3^^),  bears  upon  the  family  of  mankind  uni- 
versally. It  may  not  be  ea.sy  to  say  what  sense 
our  fi«t  parents  or  even  Israelitish  readers  put 
into  these  words.  The  fulness  of  meaning  wMch 
we  are  now  able  to  express  by  them,  and  the  indi- 
vidual application  of  '  the  seed  of  the  woman ' 
which  we  can  make,  can  hardly  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them.  But  they  would  be  asstired  that 
the  family  of  mankind  would  have  the  upper  hand 
in  the  struggle  against  the  author  of  their  calami- 
tous transgression ;  and  as  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  what  had  befallen  them  became 
clearer,  so  would  their  conception  of  what  was 
meant  by  bruising  the  serpent's  head,  and  how  alone 
that  could  be  done.  Equally  universalistie,  though 
more  definite  in  regard  to  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment, is  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  '  In 
thee  shall  all  the  fomUies  of  the  earth  be  blessed ' 
(Gn  12*).  Such  a  promise  could  not  soon  be  ful- 
filled, and  there  might  be  room  for  conjecture  even 
as  to  the  manner  of  fullUment ;  yet  the  patriarch, 
knowing  wherein  his  own  blessedness  lay,  in  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  Avith  Him,  would 
surmise  that  through  his  seed  this  true  knowledge 
of  God  would  reach  all  peoples.  The  sense  is 
little  altered  if  for  '  be  blessed '  we  render  '  bless 
themselves,'  i.e.  wish  for  themselves  the  same 
blessings  as  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  seen  to 
enjov  (cf.  Nu  23^'").  Some  other  passages,  such  as 
the  felessing  of  Xoah  (Gn  9^'^-),  are  international, 
religious  prominence  being  given  to  the  family  of 
Shem  ;  while  others,  such  as  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
and  Moses  (Gn  49,  Dt  33),  are  more  national,  having 
respect  to  the  place  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan.  The 
phrase  '  the  last  days '  (c'?,-n  r)nni$)  describes  the 
farthest  future  into  which  the  eye  of  the  seer 
reaches,  and  may  have  diSerent  senses.  In  Gn  49^ 
it  refers  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  tribes  in 
Canaan  (though  49^'  may  have  a  wider  outlook; 
see  Prophecy)  ;  while  in  Is  2-  it  refers  to  the  final 
condition  of  the  family  of  mankind,  when  all 
nations  shall  appeal  to  the  God  of  Jacob  as  the 
righteous  arbiter  in  all  international  causes. 
Dt  32  ends  with  the  hope  of  the  victory  of  Israel 
over  all  its  enemies,  and  in  his  Last  Words  (2  S  23) 
David  expresses  the  assurance  that  under  his 
family  a  kingdom  of  Righteousness  will  arise. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord.— In  the  8th  century  B.C. 
the  faith  of  Israel  was  virtually  complete.  Amos 
taught  that  God  is  Righteousness  ;  Hosea,  that  He 
is  Ix>ve  ;  Isaiah,  that  He  is  the  Lord  the  King,  who 
has  founded  His  kingdom  in  Zion,  on  the  throne  of 
which  shall  sit  for  ever  one  of  the  house  of  David, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  filled  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Is  9.  11).  But  besides  this  Messianic 
eschatology  belonging  to  the  second  period  of 
Isaiah's  career,  there  is  another  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  (chs.  2.  3),  which  he  calls  '  the  Day 
of  the  Lord.'  The  prophet  does  not  expressly 
combine  the  two,  though  they  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  the  one  as  the  dark  side  and  the  other  as 
the  light  side  of  the  same  cloud  of  judgment.  In 
the  earlier  chapters  he  moves  more  among  prin- 
ciples, moral  necessities ;  in  the  second  period 
(ch.  7  If. )  the  actors  are  already  on  the  scene  who 
shall  carry  out  the  programme  which  in  his  first 
days  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  The  phrase 
'  the  Day  of  the  Lord '  is  first  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  (Am  o'^*-)-  The  term  '  day '  is  much 
used  in  Arabic  of  a  battle  day,  as  the  day  of  Badr, 
Ohod,  and  the  like,  and  so  in  Heb.  '  the  day  of 
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Miclian '  (Is  9*),  and  this  may  be  its  primary  mean- 
ing. Tlie  day  of  tlie  Lord  to  the  popular  mind 
would  be  the  day  when  J"  their  God  would 
interpose  in  their  behalf  to  deliver  them.  The 
deliverance  would  be  primarily  from  external 
hostile  oppression,  but  internal  social  miseries 
might  also  be  included.  The  idea  and  the  phrase 
may  thus  be  very  ancient,  though  they  appear 
first  in  Amos.  All  that  the  phrase  connotes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  is  the  sense  of  misery  and 
oppression,  the  belief  that  only  their  Go&  can 
deliver  them,  faith  in  His  power,  and  a  hope  or 
conviction  of  His  approaching  intervention,  though 
on  what  this  conviction  was  founded  does  not 
appear.  But  to  the  prophets  of  this  age  J"  is 
a  purely  ethical  Being,  the  moral  ruler  of  Israel 
and  the  nations,  and  the  sin  of  Israel  and  the 
world  demands  His  intervention.  Hence  the  first 
aspect  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  always  a  day  of 
judgment.  But  judgment  is  not  an  end  in  itself  ; 
it  is  only  in  order  to  redemption,  and  behind  the 
storm  of  judgment  there  always  rises  clear  the  day 
of  salvation.  The  conception  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  which  compels  the  intervention  of  the  Judge 
differs  in  different  prophets.  In  Amos  it  is  social 
and  civil  unrighteousness ;  in  Hosea,  religious  un- 
faithfulness ;  in  Isaiah,  insensibility  to  the  majesty 
of  the  great  King,  who  must  interpose  to  bring  the 
sense  of  Himself  home  to  men's  mmds. 

*  The  day  of  the  Lord '  is  an  eschatological  idea ; 
the  plirase  cannot  be  rendered  '  a  day  of  the  Lord,' 
as  it  any  great  calamity  or  judgment  felt  to  be 
impending  might  be  so  named  ;  the  '  day '  is  that 
of  the  final  and  universal  judgment.  But,  of  course, 
a  prophet's  presentiment  of  its  nearness  might  not 
be  realized  ;  the  crisis  which  he  saw  impending 
and  deemed  the  great '  day '  itself,  or  the  beginning 
of  it,  might  pass  over  and  the  '  day '  be  deferred. 
But  this  fact  should  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
prophets  call  any  great  visitation  of  God  by  the 
name  of  'the  day  of  the  Lord.'  Again,  the  term 
*  day,'  if  it  originally  meant  battle  day,  suggests 
the  presence  of  some  foe  whom  God  uses  as  His  in- 
strument of  judgment.  This  feature,  however,  is 
not  always  present  in  descriptions  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  are 
represented  as  due  to  His  manifestation  of  Himself 
and  the  convulsions  of  nature  that  accompany  His 
appearing,  '  when  He  arises  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth  '  (Is  2^""-^).  But  at  other  times,  besides  the 
supernatural  gloom  and  terrors  that  surround  Him 
when  He  appears.  He  is  represented  as  using  some 
fierce,  distant  nation  as  the  instrument  by  which 
He  executes  His  judgment  (Is  13,  Zepli).  The 
judgment  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  judgment  on 
the  known  world,  and  the  nation  that  executes  the 
judgment  is  some  wild  people  emerging  from  the 
djirk  places  of  the  earth  lying  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  known  world.*  Once  more,  when  the  pro- 
phets speak  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  they  always 
regard  it  as  near  (Is  13^,  Jl  1^'  2').  The  coming  of 
the  '  day '  itself  was  a  settled  belief,  but  of  its  time 
knew  no  man ;  the  presentiment  of  its  nearness 
was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  by  what 
he  saw  of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind  or  of  the 
operations  of  God  in  the  world.  To  one  prophet 
the  insensibility  of  men  to  the  majesty  of  the  Lord 
the  King  seems  so  frightful  that  lie  must  interpose 
to  cast  down  everything  that  is  high,  so  that  He 
alone  shall  l)e  exalted  in  that  day  (Is  2.  3)  ;  to 
another  He  is  so  visibly  operating  in  the  convulsions 
of  the  nations  that  His  full  manifestation  of  Him- 
self seems  at  hand  (Is  13,  Zeph)  ;  while  to  a  third 
the  severe  natural  calamities  mth  which  He  is 
visiting  His  people  seem  the  tokens  and  heralds  of 
His  final  judgment  (Jl  1.  2).     The  prophets'  hearts 

•  Davidson,  yah,  Jlab,  and  Zeph  in  'Cambridge  Bible,'  p. 
118 ;  l»ri\cr,  Joel  and  Amos  in  same  series,  p.  185. 


were  tilled  with  great  religious  issues,  with  pre- 
sentiments of  the  future  of  the  world  in  God's 
hand.  These  presentiments  were  so  vivid  in  their 
hearts  that  they  were  constantly  looking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  And  thus  when  the  currents 
of  providence,  often  too  sluggish  to  their  eager 
eyes,  received  a  sudden  quickening,  when  great 
events  were  moving  and  J"  visibly  inteiposing 
in  the  attairs  of  the  world,  they  felt  that  He  was 
taking  to  Him  His  great  power.  It  was  Vmt  a  step 
or  two  when  the  kingdom  would  be  tlie  Lord's. 

(1)  In  the  pre-exilic  prophets  the  day  of  the  Lord 
is  a  judgment  primarily  on  Israel  (Am  3'-),  thougli 
it  also  embraces  the  nations.  It  is  Israel's  national 
dissolution,  though  the  dissolution  is  only  in  order 
to  a  new  reconstruction.  The  sinners  of  the  people 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  a  poor  and  humble  people 
left  behind  (Zeph  3'^,  Is  2.  3,  Hos  4^  2^*''-).  (2) 
With  the  Exile  the  judgment  on  Israel  seemed  to 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  during  the  Exile  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration  the  judgment  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  falling  on  the  heathen 
world,  and  its  issue  is  Israel's  redemption  (Is  13, 
Hag,  Zee  1-8).  And  this  feeling  is  often  expressed 
in  passages  where  the  dav  of  the  Lord  is  not 
formally  mentioned  (Is  40  ff.,'  Ps  93-99).  (3)  Butafter 
the  Restoration,  when  Israel  was  again  a  people, 
and  the  old  internal  antagonisms  and  wrongs  once 
more  manifested  themselves,  proj)hets  have  to 
threaten  it  anew  with  the  refiner's  fire  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  (Mai  Z"^).  Still,  though  in  the  post- 
exilic  literature  the  judgment  is  also  a  siftin";  of 
Israel  itself  (e.g.  Ps  50),  it  is  mainly  regarded  as 
falling  on  the  heathen  world,  and  issues  in  Israel's 
deliverance  and  the  restoration  of  the  Diaspora  (Dn 
lyaiff.j  This  idea  largely  pervades  the  later  Psalms. 
Psalms  differ  from  prophecy.  Like  the  hymns  of 
all  peoples,  they  are  not  creative  but  representative. 
They  ^ive  back,  in  thanksgiving,  in  praise,  and 
often  m  prayer,  the  faiths  and  hopes  already 
contained  in  the  mind  of  the  community  and  long 
cherished.  And  these  hopes  and  faiths  are  in  the 
main  eschatological.  When  the  Psalms  speak  of 
the  judgment  (1*  7^*- 35'-^  etc.),  and  of  the  meek 
inheriting  the  earth  (37"),  of  the  nearness  of  the 
day  of  the  wicked  (37'^),  of  seeing  God's  face  in 
righteousness  (17"),  of  the  upright  having  dominion 
speedily  over  the  unrighteous  (49^''),  and  much  of 
the  same  kind,  they  are  not  uttering  vague  hopes 
never  before  expressed,  but  reflecting  the  certainties 
of  a  faith  as  old  at  least  as  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
cent.,  the  certainty  of  a  judraient  of  God  (Is  l^'^* 
2.  3),  and  of  the  rise  behind  it  of  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  (Is  1^  9^  IP^-),  and  peace  (Is  2*  9^  11»), 
and  everlasting  joy  (Is  9^,  Hos  2''''^-)- 

To  follow  the  scripture  statements  regarding 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  through  the  three  periods 
just  mentioned  would  lead  to  much  repetition  :  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  some  general  points  con- 
nected with  the  Day.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  His 
time  for  manifesting  Himself,  for  displaying  His 
character,  for  performing  His  work.  His  short  and 
strange  work  upon  the  earth.  '  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty, 
and  he  shall  be  brought  low  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  '  (Is  2'"-  "). 

1.  As  it  was  a  day  of  the  manifestation  of  J", 
God  of  Israel,  in  His  fulness  and  therefore  in  a  way 
to  realize  His  purposes,  which  with  Israel  and  even 
with  tlie  world  were  those  of  grace,  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  day  of  joy  to  Israel,  and  even  to  the 
world—'  the  Lord  is  King,  let  the  earth  rejoice, 
let  the  multitude  of  the  Lsles  be  glad  thereof. 
Say  among  the  nations.  The  Lord  is  Kin"  ;  let  the 
heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad  '  (Ps  96). 
That  J"  should  reign,  and  that  He  should  come  to 
the  earth  as  king,  must,  in  spite  of  all  the  t«rrors 
that  might  attend  His  coming,  bring  to  the  worM 
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a  pervading  gladness.  For  the  falsehood  and  in- 
justice that  had  corsed  the  earth  so  long  would 
disappear,  and  the  longing  of  men,  who  were  ever 
in  words  or  sighs  saying,  Show  us  the  Father, 
would  be  satished.  But  it  would  be  a  day  of  joy 
above  all  to  Israel,  His  people,  when  He  should 

Elead  her  cause,  for  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  His 
eart  and  the  year  of  His  redeemed  was  come. 
Naturally,  an  accompaniment  of  the  manifestation 
of  J"  was  the  disappearance  of  the  idols — '  On  that 
day  men  shall  ca.st  their  idols  of  silver  and  their 
idols  of  gold  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats '  (Is  'Z-*). 
But  in  the  view  of  the  prophets  those  gigantic 
oppressions,  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  ^bylon, 
were  but  projections  of  their  idolatry,  with  its 
cruelties  and  licentiousness  and  pride.     The  later 

Erophet  Daniel  expresses  this  idea  in  a  graphic 
■gare  when  he  represents  the  heathen  monarchies 
under  the  symbol  of  various  savage  beasts,  while 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  man. 

2.  To  those  in  Israel  who  looked  for  His  coming, 
apart  from  the  natural  terrors  of  it,  it  was  unmixed 
joy  (Hab  3).  And  it  would  have  been  so  to  all 
Israel  had  fidelity  to  their  (Jod  b^en  universal. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  condition  of  Israel. 
There  were  many  who  belonged  to  Israel  only  in 
race.  They  were  filled  from  the  East,  and  sooth- 
sayers like  the  Philistines.  They  imitated  the 
idolatries  and  practised  the  sins  of  the  nations. 
Hence  the  prophets  warn  the  people  against  a 
superficial  conception  of  the  Day  of  tlie  Lord,  as  if 
it  would  be  a  mere  interference  of  J"  in  behalf  of 
His  people  as  a  nation,  and  not  a  revelation  of  His 
righteous  judgment — '  Woe  unto  you  that  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  Wherefore  will  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  darkness  and  not  light ;  as 
if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion  and  a  bear  met  him ' 
(Am  5'*).  Hence  the  Day  is  first  of  all  jtfdgment, 
and  only  through  this  salvation.  Sometimes  one 
side  is  made  prominent  and  sometimes  another, 
the  side  of  judgment  (as  has  been  said)  in  the  pre- 
exUe  prophets,  and  the  other  side  in  prophets  later 
down  (c.<7.  Ob  ^).  It  is  around  the  Day  as  one  of 
judgment  that  all  the  terrible  pictures  of  gloom 
and  the  dissolution  of  nature  are  gathered  (Is  2.  3. 
13.  24,  Hos  10*,  Am  5^,  Jl  2^  i"  3,  Zeph  1).  These 
convulsions  in  nature  which  accompany  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  may  not  be  all  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  general  idea  seems  this :  the 
universe  is  a  human  world  ;  man  is  the  head  of 
creation,  and  creation  is  virtually  the  earth  ;  the 
heavens  are  a  mere  appendage  of  the  earth,  sub- 
serving the  moral  life  of  mankind — being  for  signs 
and  seasons,  and  days  and  years.  Hence  in  man's 
judgment  the  world  snflers  dissolution,  and  in  his 
redemption  it  is  renewed  and  transfigored. 

3.  As  has  been  said,  the  coming  of  the  Day  was 
an  article  of  faith  as  much  as  our  belief  in  the 
Last  Day,  but  the  presentiment  of  its  nearness  was 
awakened  by  what  the  prophet  perceived  around 
him  :  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  (Is  2.  3, 
Mic  3),  God's  operations  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  (Is  13,  Zeph  1),  His  judgments  on  His  people 
(Jl  1.  2),  or  the  beginnings  of  their  redemption 
already  experienced  at  the  Restoration,  which 
led  to  the  hope  of  His  full  manifestation  to  dwell 
in  His  House  when  it  should  be  prepared  (Hag, 
Zee).  Naturally,  though  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
was  a  crisis,  and  itself  of  brief  duration,  the  phrase 
'  that  day '  is  often  used  to  cover  the  period 
ushered  in  by  the  day.  This  is  the  period  of 
final  perfection  and  blessedness.  It  is  identical 
with  what  in  other  passages  is  the  Messianic 
age,  and  ^vith  the  ideal  condition  following  the 
Restoration  as  conceived  by  such  prophets  as 
Deutero  -  Isaiah  (Is  60).  It  is  a  period  entirely 
homogeneous.     There  are  no  occurrences  within 
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it.  It  has  characteristics,  bat  no  internal  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  period  of  light  and  peace 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  covers  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Subsequent 
revelation  has  broken  up  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  into  a  coming  and  a  coming  again,  and 
history  has  intercalated  between  the  two  an 
age  fml  of  developments  and  vast  changes.  But 
the  prophets  embrace  all  in  one  period  over  which 
there  hangs  a  divine  light.  The  characteristics 
they  assign  to  the  Messianic  age  or  the  period 
introduced  by  the  Day  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
main  those  characteristics  which  we  assign  to 
the  age  which  the  second  coming  shall  introduce. 
These  characteristics  are  the  issue  of  the  first 
coming,  the  natural  expansion  of  its  principles; 
and  to  the  prophets  the  principles  and  their 
realization  all  seem  condensed  into  one  point. 

4.  The  prophets  are  not  interested  in  giving 
mere  predictions  of  external  events  or  conditions 
of  the  world,  but  in  setting  before  the  people 
the  moral  development  and  issues  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  just  as  the  Day  of  the  Lord  seems  to  them  to 
issue  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  their 
own  day,  so  they  sometimes  bring  down  the  moral 
issues  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  external  condition  of 
the  world  such  as  it  was  in  their  own  time.  There 
is  perfect  realizing  of  moral  principles,  but  the 
condition  of  the  world  in  its  kingdoms  and  the 
like  remains  unchanged.  But  ordinarily  this  is 
not  the  case. 

(a)  A  constant  feature  in  the  eschatological 
picture  is  Israel's  restoration  to  its  own  land. 
The  Lord  wiU  say  to  the  North,  Give  up  ;  and  to 
the  South,  Keep  not  back  :  bring  my  sons  ftom  far, 
and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  even 
every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name  (Is  43*).  And 
in  tfiis  land  all  earthly  blessings  attend  the  people 
(Am  9""^)  ;  they  attain  joj-  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  nee  away  (Is  35^"  65"*). 
The  people  are  also  truly  the  people  of  God — 
'  Thv  people  shall  be  all  righteous' ;  '  In  the  Lord 
shall  all  tne  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall 
glory '  (Is  45**).  The  people's  restoration  to  ever- 
lastmg  felicity  and  therr  righteousness  are  but 
different  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Cast  out  because 
of  their  sins,  thev  are  restored  because  of  their 
righteousness,  altliough  the  righteousness  be  one 
b^towed  on  them  by  God  (Is  ^3^^^) ;  and  their 
restoration  is  the  outer  side  of  their  justification, 
the  token  to  their  own  heart  and  to  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  that  they  are  in  truth  now  the  people  of 
God  (Is  61*  65''^^-).  The  question  how  in  our  day 
we  are  to  interpret  such  prophecies  is  a  double 
one.  It  is  a  question,  first,  of  what  the  prophets 
meant.  And  to  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer — their  meaning  is  the  literal  sense  of  their 
words.  They  spoke  of  the  people  Israel  and  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the  people  to  their  land,  and  their  everlasting 
abode  there  \s-ith  their  God  in  the  midst  of  them. 
This  was  their  view  in  their  day  of  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Of  course,  to  the  prophets 
the  essential  thing  was  the  spiritual  perfection  and 
blessedness  of  the  people  given  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  their  God  in  His  fulness,  but  they 
were  unable  to  conceive  this  except  as  reflected  in 
an  external  condition  of  the  people.  The  other 
question  is  how  we  may  expect  these  OT  prophecies 
to  be  fulfilled  now  tfiat  the  NT  dispensation  is 
come.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  OT  prophecies ;  the  question  is  how  far  this 
meaning  is  now  valid.  The  question  is  not  one  to 
be  dogmatic  on,  but  we  should  naturally  say  that 
it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  principles  ot  tlie  NT 
dispensation.  The  only  NT  writer  who  seems 
formally  to  argue  the  question  is  St.  Paul  (Ro 
9-11).    Now,  he  argues  only  on  the  spiritual  side 
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of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  or  rather  he  regards 
the  covenant  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  or  redemp- 
tive instrument  (see  art.  Covenant,  last  par.). 
Those,  therefore,  who,  in  advocating  the  idea  of 
the  Restoration  of  Israel  to  their  own  land,  think 
themselves  entitled  to  reason  on  the  material  side 
of  the  covenant  (the  promise  of  the  land),  cannot 

flead  the  apostle's  authority  nor  his  example, 
t  may  be  made  a  question,  indeed,  whether  his 
reasoning  does  not  exclude  theirs,  for  his  view 
appears  to  be  that  the  covenant  from  the  moment 
it  took  eflect  was  a  purely  spiritual  and  redemptive 
deed.  To  his  mind  the  covenant  guarantees  the 
final  salvation  of  Israel.  The  church  of  God  is 
historical  and  continuous.  It  was  planted  in 
Abraham,  and  it  is  perennial.  Israel  was  the 
church,  and  continues  to  be  ;  and  if  the  Gentiles  be 
in  it,  they  have  been  grafted  in  ;  and  if  some  of  the 
natural  branches  be  meantime  broken  oflf,  God  is 
able  to  graft  them  in  again ;  and  this  He  will  do, 
'and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.'  This  is  St. 
Paul's  manner  of  stating  the  idea  of  Deutero-Isaiah, 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  been 
given  once  for  all  to  Israel,  and  given  to  be  the 
heritage  of  mankind.  If  the  OT  prophecies  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  argument,  the  order  in  Avhich 
they  place  things  must  be  observed.  That  order 
is,  first,  righteousness  and  faith,  and  then  restora- 
tion to  Canaan.  A  return  of  Jews  to  Canaan 
while  still  in  unbelief,  however  interesting  a  thing 
in  itself,  does  not  come  into  contact  with  OT 
prophecy. 

(o)  Another  feature  in  the  eschatological  picture 
is  the  relation  of  the  nations  to  Israel  and  their 
God.  In  some  prophecies,  especially  those  that 
are  apocalyptic  in  their  character,  there  is  the 
idea  of  a  final  attack  on  Israel  by  the  nations, 
and  a  great  conflict  near  Jerusalem  or  in  Canaan, 
in  which  the  nations  are  overthrown  and  destroyed 
(Ezk  38.  39,  Jl  3,  Zee  14,  Ob  v.i8,  Dn).  But 
usually  the  nations  are  represented  as  attaching 
themselves  to  Israel,  drawn  either  by  the  right- 
eousness and  humanity  of  the  Messianic  King  (Ps 
72),  or  convinced  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  God 
alone  (Is  2) — a  conviction  which  they  receive  in 
various  ways,  as  through  J"'s  terrible  revelation  of 
Himself  (Zeph  3«- »,  Is  66'8ff-),  but  chiefly  through 
the  teaching  of  Israel,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
who  becomes  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  tlie 
peoples  wait  on  His  arm  (Is  42^  490  50"^-  Sl**^-  60). 
But  Avhile  already  in  the  OT  the  Gentiles  are 
fellow  -  heirs  of  salvation  with  Israel,  the  racial 
distinction  is  not  obliterated.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
do  not  amalgamate  into  one  people  or  church — 
Israel  '  inherits  the  Gentiles '  (Is  54^),  '  the  king- 
dom is  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High'  (Dn  7^).  The  nations  occupy  a 
subordinate  place.  There  may  be  different  shades 
of  view  in  different  passages.  Of  course,  when 
the  prophets  wrote,  Israel  alone  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  its  place  was 
that  of  benefactor  of  the  nations,  while  theirs 
was  that  of  recipients  of  blessing  from  Israel. 
Therefore  the  nations  do  homage  to  Israel,  but 
it  is  to  Israel  as  having  the  only  true  God  within 
it  —  '  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee, 
saying.  Surely  God  is  in  thee  ;  and  there  is  none 
else,  no  God  '  (Is  45"  49^3,  cf.  14^  60»  61«). 

5.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  can  be  seen 
what  general  conceptions  the  OT  contributes  to 
Christian  Eschatology.  They  are  such  as  these  : 
(1)  the  manifestation  or  advent  of  God ;  (2)  the 
universal  judgment ;  (3)  behind  tlie  judgment  the 
coming  of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  when 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  when  the  nations 
shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation  ;  and  (4)  the 
finality  and  eternity  of  this  condition,  that  which 
constitutes   the  blessedness  of  the  saved  people 


being  the  Presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  them — 
this  last  point  corresponding  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  heaven.  All  this  is  said  of  the  i)eople  as  a 
people.  The  people  is  immortal  and  its  life 
eternal ;  and  this  life  is  conceived  as  lived  in  this 
world,  though  this  world  transfigured  —  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Is  65'").  But  are  the 
individuals  of  the  people  immortal,  or  is  their 
life,  however  prolonged  and  blessed,  yet  finally 
closed  by  death?  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
passages  the  prophets  have  in  view  the  destinies 
of  tlie  people  as  a  unity,  the  ultimate  fat«  of 
individuals  not  being  present  to  their  mind.  In 
some  passages,  however,  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
dividual is  referred  to,  and  a  progress  of  idea 
may  be  observed,  though,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
authorship  of  the  passages,  it  may  be  precarious  to 
infer  at  once  that  the  more  advanced  are  the 
later.  In  Is  G5^^'  only  a  very  prolonged  life 
appears  promised,  '  the  days  of  a  tree,'  he  that 
dieth  at  a  hundred  years  shall  die  a  child  (cf. 
Zee  8'*).  But  in  the  apocalyptic  passage  Is  24-27 
death  is  represented  as  abolished,  '  the  Lord  will 
swallow  up  death  for  ever '  (25'*) ;  and  the  promise 
extends  to  the  nations  as  well  as  to  Israel  (ver.'^-)- 
The  conception  of  a  resurrection  first  appears  in 
the  prophets,  who  speak  of  a  resuscitation  of  the 
dead  nation  (Hos  6,  Ezk  37).  In  Is  2&^^,  however, 
the  literal  resurrection  of  individuals  is  predicted. 
This  is  the  complement  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
living  members  of  the  people.  And  in  Dn  12  a 
resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  unjust  is  pro- 
phesied, though  it  remains  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  the  resurrection  be  universal,  or  be  only 
of  those  who,  in  the  preceding  troublous  times, 
had  been  specially  prominent,  w-hether  on  the  side 
of  righteousness  or  of  evil. 

II.  Eschatology  of  the  Individual  Person. 
— One  of  the  strangest  things  in  OT  is  the  little 
place  Avhich  the  individual  feels  he  has,  and  his 
tendency  to  lose  himself  in  larger  wholes,  such  as 
the  tribe  or  the  nation.  When  in  earlier  times  the 
individual  approached  death,  he  felt  that  he  had 
received  the  blessing  of  life  from  God  and  had 
enjoyed  it  in  His  communion  ;  his  sojourn  with 
God  had  come  to  an  end,  he  was  old  and  full  of 
days,  and  he  acquiesced  in  death,  however  strange 
his  acquiescence  may  seem  to  us.  He  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  did  not  all  die — 
'The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed'  (cf.  Is 
56'*").  He  lived,  too,  in  his  children  and  in  his 
people.  He  saw  the  good  of  Israel ;  his  spirit 
lived,  and  the  work  of  iiis  hands  was  establislied. 
The  great  subject  was  the  people,  the  nation; 
^J"  had  established  His  covenant  with  the  nation, 
and  the  individual  was  blessed  in  the  blessing  and 
fortune  of  the  whole.  And  he  was  content  to  have 
poured  his  little  stream  of  life  and  service  into  the 
tide  of  national  life,  and  in  some  degree  to  have 
swelled  it.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  in  earlier  times.  But  when  the  nation  j 
came  to  an  end  with  the  Captivity,  when  national 
life  and  religion  no  more  existed,  the  individual  i 
rose  to  his  own  proper  place  and  rights,  and  felt  j 
his  own  worth  and  responsibility.  Though  the , 
nation  had  fallen  the  individuals  remained,  and 
J"  and  religion  remained,  though  religion  remained 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  individual.  The  religious 
unit,  formerly  the  people,  now  became  more  and 
more  tlie  single  person,  and  the  truths  regarding 
duty  and  responsibilitj',  and  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
enunciated  by  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the  people, 
were  appropriated  uy  the  individual  to  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  Eschatologj'  of  tlie  individual 
person  there  are  two  thiiigs  which  require  to  be 
carefully  distinguished.  There  are,  Jirst,  certain 
ideas  regarding  death  and  the  state  of  the  «lead 
lying  in  the  popular  mind,  though  cherished  by 
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all  classes,  the  righteous  as  well  as  others,  alike. 
These  ideas  are  common  to  Israel  with  some  other 
Shemitic  peoples.  They  have  in  themselves  no 
moral  significance.  Bat  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  idea  that  the  person,  though  he  died,  was  not 
extinguished,  but  still  subsisted  as  a  person,  how- 
ever ^adowy  the  state  of  subsistence  was;  and 
the  other  idea,  that  the  dead  person,  though  still 
subsisting,  was  in  death  cut  off  from  all  fellowship 
with  the  living,  whether  men  or  God, — these  ideas 
formed  points  to  which  the  aspirations  of  the  pious 
might  attach  themselves,  whether  in  the  way  of 
development,  as  of  the  first  idea,  or  protest,  as 
against  the  second  idea.  And,  secondly,  there  are 
the  aspirations,  intuitions,  or  inferences  of  the 
pious  mind  itself.  It  is  only  these  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  OT  teaching.  Such  aspirations 
and  intuitions  may  be  either  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional, that  is,  virtiially,  either  ethical  or  reli^ous, 
though  the  basis  even  of  the  religious  is  etMcal. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  the  moral  one :  God  and 
man  are  moral  beings,  their  relation  is  moral ;  the 
universe  is  a  moral  constitution,  the  stage  where 
God  displays  His  righteousness,  and  where  man 
sees  God's  face  in  righteousness.  Righteousness 
must  win,  and  righteousness  is  eternal  (Is  51*). 
This  is  the  idea  that  underlies  the  Book  of  Job 
and  such  Psalms  as  37.  49.  and  73.  There  are 
thus  three  things  to  look  at :  (1)  Death  and  the 
state  of  the  dead ;  (2)  Life ;  and  (3)  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  Death  and  Life. 

■*-(l)  By  death  OT  means  what  we  mean  when  we 
use  the  word.  It  is  the  phenomenon  which  we 
observe.  Now,  all  parts  of  OT  indicate  the  view 
that  at  death  the  person  is  not  annihilated ;  he 
continues  to  subsist  in  Shebl,  the  place  of  the 
dead,  though  in  a  shadowy  and  feeble  form  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  of  life.  In 
this  condition  of  subsistence,  which  is  not  life  but 
death,  in  Shebl,  the  common  abode  of  all  dead 
persons,  there  is  no  distinction  in  destiny  between 
the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.  OT  does  not  name 
those  in  Shebl  either  souls  or  spirits,  they  are  persons. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  conceived  as  retain- 
ing a  shadowy  flickering  outline  of  their  former 
personality,  for  in  Is  14  they  sit  on  thrones,  from 
which  they  rise  up  and  speak.  Subsistence  in  Shebl 
ia  a  feeble,  ners^eless  reflection  of  life  on  earth. 
These  conceptions,  as  has  been  said,  axe  not  pro- 
perly scripture  teaching,  only  the  popular  notions 
from  which  its  teaching  starts.  Illustrations 
of  them  are  such  passages  as  these  among 
others,  Ps  6.  30,  Is  14.  3S,  Job  3.  10.  Thus,  to 
start  with,  OT  is  not  materialistic,  death  is  not  the 
extinction  of  the  formerly  living  person.  Neither 
is  it  philosophic,  regarding  the  body  as  the  prison- 
house  of  the  soul,  released  from  which  it  can  spread 
it«  wings  and  soar  unfettered  into  regions  of  pure 
and  perfect  life.  Nor  is  it,  to  begin  with  at  least. 
Christian  in  the  sense  that  the  spirit  attains  to 
perfection  at  death. 

(2)  As  by  death  so  by  life  OT  means  what  we 
mean  by  it.  It  starts  from  the  idea,  not  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  person.  Life  is  what  we  so  call  when 
we  see  it,  the  subsistence  of  the  complete  personality 
in  the  unity  of  its  parts,  bodv  and  soul.  An 
essential  part  of  man's  being  is  the  body ;  and  life 
is  life  in  the  body,  such  as  it  is  before  the  analysis 
which  we  call  death,  and  corresponds  therefore  to 
the  Christian  synthesis  called  the  resurrection  life. 
Hence  Job,  when  the  idea  of  a  second  life  first 
dawns  upon  him,  can  conceive  it  only  as  a  renewal 
of  the  natural  life — '  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  ? '  (ch.  14).  But  as  life  was  due  to  the  com- 
munication by  Gk)d  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  death 
to  the  withdrawal  of  this  spirit,  these  operations 
came  under  the  moral  idea,  and  '  life '  meant  moral 
life  in  the  favour  of  God  (Ezk  33) — '  in  the  way  of 


righteoTisness  is  life';  'righteousness  delivereth 
from  death.'  OT  scriptures  occupj'  themselves 
chiefly  %\-ith  the  condition  of  man  on  this  side  of 
death,  and  they  teach  that  whatever  principles 
are  involved  in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  they 
come  always  to  light  in  tliis  life ;  death  does  not 
change  these  relations ;  on  the  contrarj-,  by  its 
manner  or  circumstances  it  reveals  them  (Ps  37. 
73). 

(3)  Now,  this  conception  of  life  naturally  came 
into  collision  with  the  fact  of  death.  And  OT 
doctrine  of  immortality,  when  eUath  \&  had  in 
view,  consists  of  the  e^orts  made  by  the  faith  of 
pious  men  to  gain  for  the  idea  of  life  just  referred 
to  the  victory  over  the  fact  of  death.  These 
eflbrts  are  of  two  kinds :  one  consists  of  an  appeal 
against  the  fact  of  death,  a  demand  for  immortality 
or  not  dying,  a  protest  against  the  fellowship  of 
the  living  man  here  with  God  being  interrupted, 
or  a  lofty  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  interrupted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  examples  of  this  may 
have  to  be  referred  to  particular  circumstances, 
when  death  might  be  actually  threatening ;  but 
the  language  used,  the  demand  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  life,  the  lofty  assurance  of  faith  that 
the  relation  of  the  person  to  God  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted, rise  to  the  expression  of  principles,  and  are 
by  no  means  merely  the  expression  of  an  assurance 
that  God  would  save  from  death  on  this  particular 
occasion.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Ps  16,  '  I  have 
set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ;  because  he  is  at  my 
right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  over  to  Shebl ;  thou  wilt  not  let  thine 
holy  one  see  the  pit.'  What  the  speaker  is  assured 
of  IS  deliverance  from  death.  But  his  assurance 
has  an  absoluteness  in  it.  It  expresses  principles. 
In  his  ecstasy  of  life  in  God  he  feels  life  to  be 
etemaL  The  tie  between  him  and  J"  is  indis- 
soluble. With  our  more  reflecting  habits  of 
thought  this  ecstasy  of  faith  is  hard  to  conceive. 
To  us  the  fact  of  death  is  so  inevitable  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  one  resisting  it.  We  accept 
the  fact,  and  rest  on  what  lies  beyond.  But  the 
resistance  of  the  pious  Hebrew  was  due  just  to  his 
not  kno^\-ing  what  lay  beyond,  and  was  but  a 
mode  of  making  a  demand  for  that  which  we  now 
know  to  lie  beyond. 

The  other  line  of  thought  was  somewhat  diflerent ; 
it  was  not  so  much  a  protest  against  dying,  as  a 
protest  that  dying  was  not  death  ;  it  was  a  denial 
that  death  was  to  the  saint  of  God  that  which  the 

g>pular  mind  regarded  it  to  be — a  separation  from 
od  and  descent  into  Shebl.  The  fellowship  with 
God  had  in  life,  and  which  was  life,  would  remain 
tmbroken  in  death.  This  amounted  to  the  faith 
that  the  godly  soul  would  overleap  Shebl  and  pass 
to  God.  This' appears  to  be  the  faith  expressed  in 
Ps  49  and  73,  and  in  a  certain  sense  in  Job  19. 

Before  these  poetical  passages,  which  are  obscure, 
are  briefly  looked  at,  something  must  be  said  of 
Sheol  and  the  state  of  the  dead ;  though,  as  has 
been  said,  OT  statements  about  Shebl  chiefly  re- 
flect the  popular  sentiments,  and  have  little  positive 
value.  It  might  be  surmised  from  the  strong! 
expressions  used  many  times  of  death  in  theOTJ 
that  in  death  existence  absolutely  came  to  an  end.  * 
Thus  Ps  146*  '  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth 
to  his  earth  ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish ' ; 
Ps  39**  '  O  spare  me,  that  I 'may  recover  strength, 
before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more.'  And  perhaps 
most  strongly  of  all  Job  14™-  'for  a  tree  hatn  hope, 
if  it  be  cut  'do^\•n,  it  will  sprout  again  ;  but  man 
lieth  down,  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep '  (cf.  7**).  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
expressions  of  despondency  and  regret  over  a  life 
mournfully  soon  ended,  and  that  never  returns  to 
be  lived  on  this  earth  again.     The  conception  of 
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She()l  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  apparent  doctrine 
which  they  teach.  The  word  She^l  (Vik^,  twice 
written  defectively,  and  usually /em. ,  as  nouns  of 
place  mostly  are),  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  Its 
root  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  softened  form  of 
another  root  (W,  represented  by  "jyi?  the  hollow 
hand.  Is  40^-)  signifying  perhaps  '  to  be  hollow,'  in 
which  case  it  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  our 
word  'heir  (Germ.  Halle);  and  the  name  'pit' 
with  which  it  is  interchanged  in  OT  (A^vaa-os  in 
NT)  might  seem  to  favour  this  derivation.  A  cor- 
responding Assyrian  SuAlu  (Fried.  Del.,  Jeremias) 
is  aenied  by  Jensen.  Shebl  is  the  opposite  of  the 
upper  sphere  of  light  and  life ;  it  is  '  deep  Shebl ' 
(Ps  86'*  63»),  the  region  of  darkness,  'a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself,  without  any  order,  and 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness '  (Job  10^).  There 
is  no  strict  topography  to  be  sought  for  Shebl ;  it 
is  in  great  measure  the  creation  of  the  imagination, 
deep  down  under  the  earth  or  under  the  waters 
(Job  26'').  It  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  grave, 
though  the  grave  be  often  regarded  as  the  mouth 
of  it ;  and  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  vast 
burying-place  (Is  H^S  Ezk  32^3).  Shebl  is  the 
place  of  departed  personalities  ;  the  generations  of 
one's  forefathers  are  there,  and  he  who  dies  is 
gathered  imto  his  fathers ;  the  tribal  divisions  of 
one's  race  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered  unto 
his  peoples,  and  if  his  descendants  have  died  before 
him,  they  are  there  and  he  goes  down  to  them, 
as  Jacob  to  his  son,  and  David  to  his  child  (Gn  37^ 
4238,  2  S  12=»). 

(1)  The  state  of  those  in  Shedl. — As  death  con- 
sists in  the  withcirawal  by  God  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
the  source  of  energy  and  vital  power,  the  person- 
alities in  Shebl  are  feeble  and  flaccid.  They  are 
shades  (d'ns-i  Job  26',  Is  14").  Their  abode  is  called 
'  silence'  (Ps  94'^^) ;  it  is  '  the  land  of  forgetf ulness ' 
(Ps  88^) ;  '  the  living  know  that  they  must  die,  the 
dead  know  not  anything'  (Ec  9^) ;  '  his  sons  come 
to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not ;  and  they  are 
.brought  low,  and  he  perceiveth  it  not  of  tiiem' 
/(Job  14^^).  But  other  passa^s  represent  the 
'existence  of  the  dead  in  Shebl  as  a  dreamy  re- 
flection of  life  on  earth,  in  which  self-consciousness 
and  ability  to  recognize  others  still  remain — '  Art 
thou  become  Aveak  as  we ;  art  thou  become  like 
unto  us  ? '  is  the  language  addressed  by  the  Shades 
to  the  prince  of  Babylon  when  he  descends  among 

ithem.  (2)  Tliere  is  no  distinction  of  good  and  evil 
in  Shedl. — All  must  go  into  Shebl,  and  all  alike  are 
there  (Job  3^^).  Sheol  itself  is  no  ^lace  of  punish- 
ment nor  of  reward  (Ec9'),  neither  is  it  divided  into 
compartments  having  this  meaning :  '  To-morrow,' 
said  Samuel  to  the  king  Avhom  God  had  rejected, 
'  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me ' 
(1  S  28'^).  The  idea  of  a  deeper  or  darker  Shebl  in 
any  penal  sense  cannot  be  verified.  '  The  farthest 
recesses  of  the  pit '  into  which  the  prince  of  Baby- 
lon is  thrust  in  death  forms  a  mere  antithesis  to 
the  'farthest  recesses  of  the  North,'  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  where  he  aspired  to  seat  himself  when 
alive  (Is  14'').  If  the  'prison'  refen-ed  to  Is  24^^ 
be  Shebl,  incarceration  in  Shebl,  i.e.  death,  is  re- 
garded as  the  penal  issue  of  the  judgment.  And 
the  state  of  the  dead  being  a  reflection  of  life  on 
earth,  any  dishonour  done  to  one  on  earth,  such  as 
being  deprived  of  sepulture,  may  still  cleave  to 
him  when  he  descends  ,into  the  Underworld  (Is  14, 
Ezk  32).  The  language  of  Is  Q&-*  'their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,'  refers  to 
the  bodies  of  the  ungodly,  which  are  cast  out  upon 
earth,  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh,  and  not  to  the 
ungodly  themselves  in  Shebl.  (3)  All  connexion 
toith  the  world  of  the  living  is  broken  off. — The 
dead  can  neither  return  to  earth,  nor  does  he  know 
anything  of  the  events  passing  there  (Job  7'  14'^, 
Ec  9*).     Yet  with  the  strong  belief  in  the  existence 


of  the  persons  in  Shebl,  there  was  naturally  a 
popular  superstition  that  they  could  be  reached. 
This  belief  gave  rise  to  the  necromancy  practised 
amon»  the  Hebrews,  as  among  most  peoples, 
though  it  is  proscribed  in  the  law  and  ridiculed 
by  the  prophets  (Is  S").  The  practice  probably 
did  not  repose  on  any  general  idea  that  the  dead 
must  have  a  wider  knowledge  than  the  living,  that 
'there  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death,'  but  on 
the  idea  that  great  personages  continued  still  to  be 
in  death  that  which  they  had  been  in  life.  This 
appears  to  have  V)een  the  idea  of  Saul  in  seeking 
unto  Samuel.  There  is  no  record  of  any  one 
answering  from  the  dead  except  Samuel.  The 
question  whether  any  connexion  was  thought  to 
exist  between  the  person  in  Shebl  and  his  body  can 
hardly  be  answered.  No  such  connexion  existed 
as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  person  into 
Shebl,  whatever  befell  the  body.  The  want  of 
burial  was  in  itself  dishonouring,  and  the  dishonour 
continued  to  cleave  to  the  person  among  the  dead, 
but  it  did  not,  as  among  some  nations,  prevent  his 
descent  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  There  are  some 
passages  which  seem  to  speak  of  a  sympathetic 
rapport  still  existing  between  the  boay  and  the 
person  in  Shebl,  but  probably  they  hardly  go 
further  than  to  suggest  the  iaea  that  the  oody, 
though  thrown  oft",  was  still  part  of  the  man,  and 
not  mere  common  unrelated  dust.  (4)  The  mainj 
point  is  that  the  relation  between  the  dead  personl 
and  God  is  cut  off".  This  is  what  gave  death  itai 
significance  to  the  religious  mind.  Fellowshipl 
with  God  ceases — '  In  death  there  is  no  remem-l 
brance  of  thee ;  in  Shebl  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks  ? '  '  For  Shebl  cannot  praise  thee  ;  they 
that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth ' 
(Is  38'8). 

The  passages  relating  to  the  eschatolo^y  of  the 
individual  person  are  mostly  poetical,  and  they  are 
in  some  points  obscure.  They  are  such  passages  as 
Ps  16.  17.  22.  37.  49.  73,  and  many  fragments  of 
others,  and  Job.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  pas- 
sages several  things  must  be  said  :  first,  they  are 
all  late,  later  at  all  events  than  the  prophetic  faith 
of  the  8th  cent.  This  faith — belief  in  the  coming 
manifestation  of  God,  in  the  judgment,  and  in  the 
eternal  rest  of  the  people  in  God's  perfect  kingdom 
— was  the  faith  of  tne  writers.  Again,  all  the 
passages  repose  upon  an  acknowledged  distinction 
among  men,  the  distinction  of  the  righteous  and 
the  ungodly.  This  distinction  is  visible,  men  are 
difl'erently  related  to  God.  But  the  problem  arose 
from  the  fact  that  men's  destinies  in  the  world 
were  not  seen  to  correspond  to  this  distinction : 
in  a  moral  world  morality  was  not  triumphant,  in 
the  government  of  the  righteous  God  righteous- 
ness was  not  acknowledged.  J^o  doubt,  the  pious 
mind  sometimes  composed  itself  by  a  deeper  analysis 
of  that  wherein  true  prosperity  or  felicity  lay — the 
portion  falling  to  it,  even  God  Himself,  was  a  pro- 
founder  good  than  all  earthly  possessions  (Ps  17.  73). 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  remained  and  demanded 
solution.  The  smution  was  always  an  eschato- 
logical  one,  and  was  just  the  distinction  between 
the  righteous  and  the  ungodly  truly  realizing 
itself.  In  other  words,  immortality  or  eternal 
life  is  the  corollary  of  religion,  as  Chnst,  summing 
up  the  whole  OT  teaching,  said,  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  tlie  living  ;  it  might  even 
be  said  to  be  the  corollary  of  morality — if  the 
universe  be  a  moral  world  tliere  is  everlasting  life. 
The  general  position  of  OT  saints,  witli  their  faith 
in  the  advent  of  God  to  judge,  was  verj'  similar 
to  that  of  the  early  Christians,  who  looked  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ.  This  coming  woultl 
cnange  the  world  and  the  Church,  but  the  Church 
would  pass  living  into  perfect  blessedness  ;  and,  of 
course,  individuals  would  share  the  cliange — '  We 
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shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.' 
Now,  this  was  very  like  the  feeling  of  OT  saints. 
The  individual  would  share  the  transition  of  the 
community,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  would  break,  and 
the  living  would  enter  into  fulness  of  life  without 
tasting  death.  True  individualism  is  little  seen  in 
OT.  It  is  real  to  this  extent :  the  individual 
realized  keenly  his  own  personal  life,  and  longed 
eAmestly  to  share  for  himself  in  the  blessings  upon 
which  the  community  would  enter  when  God 
appeared  to  abide  for  ever  among  them.  He 
longed  that  he,  the  living  man,  should  see  with 
liis  people  the  glory  of  the  Lord  revealed,  and 
enter  with  his  people  into  life.  It  was,  perhaps, 
only  the  prospect  of  death,  or  reflection  on  it,  that 
rounded  off  individualism  and  revealed  its  energies. 
The  life  of  the  community  was  perennial,  but  with 
death  before  him  the  individual  could  not  share 
this  life,  and  he  sought  to  forecast  his  ovra  personal 
destiny. 

Thus  there  may  be  two  classes  of  passages:  (1) 
passages  which,  though  spoken  perhaps  by  in- 
dividuals, express  the  hope  of  the  living  people, 
and  refer  to  that  great  change  which  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  shall  introduce,  and  which  the  individual, 
as  part  of  the  people,  shall  experience  without 
tastmg  death ;  and  (2)  passages  where  the  in- 
dividual contemplates  death,  but  expresses  the 
assurance  that  he  Avill  not,  like  the  ungodly,  fall 
into  Shebl,  but  see  life.  Ps  37  belongs  to  the  first 
class,  and  possibly  Ps  73,  though  the  phrase  '  take 
me '  might,  as  in  Ps  49,  refer  to  escaping  Shebl  at 
<leath.  Ps  49  has  two  peculiarities  :  first,  its  open- 
ing verses  imply  that  its  teaching  on  immortality 
is  no  more  an  aspiration,  but  a  firm  conviction ; 
and  secondly,  it  seems  to  start  from  the  assumption 
that  death  is  universal.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
words,  'God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  Shebl,' 
must  refer  to  the  Psalmist's  hope  in  death.  Thi 
interpretation  may  certainly  be  supported  by 
reference  to  the  parable  of  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  which  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  blessedness 
of  the  spirit  at  death  had  been  reached  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  some 
general  principles  and  give  a  classification  of  pas- 
sages ;  for  details  the  commentaries  must  be  con- 
sulted.* The  prophets  and  saints  of  the  OT  were 
not  speculative  men.  They  did  not  reason  that  the 
soul  was  immortal  from  its  nature, — this  was  not  the 
kind  of  immortality  in  which  thev  were  interested, 
— though,  for  all  that  appears,  tlie  idea  that  any 
liuman  person  should  beoome  extinguished  or  be 
annihilated  never  occurred  to  them.  They  did  not 
lay  stress  in  a  reflective  way  on  man's  instinctive 
hopes  of  immortality,  though  they  may  be  observed 
giving  these  instinctive  desires  expression.  So  far 
as  they  reasoned,  their  assurance  was  based  on  the^ 
moral  idea— Righteousness  is  eternal.  So  far  as 
they  experienced  and  felt,  their  assurance  was 
immediate  —  religion  is  reciprocal,  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  is  God's  giving  Himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness. 

It  has  always  been  felt  strange  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  gives  the  constitution  of  the  people  of 
God,  should  be  silent  on  death  and  immortalitv, 
or  only  refer  to  the  popular  idea  of  Shebl.     In 
explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  earliest  part 
of  the  Pent,  is  anterior  to  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
cent.,  while  the  later  portions  are  the  reflection  of 
the  prophetic  teaching.     Deut.  reposes  on  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets  of  the  Assyrian  age,   and  the 
Priests'  Code  on  Ezekiel.     The  constitution  which  j 
they  furnish  for  Israel  is  the  embodiment  of  the  I 
prophetic  conceptions.     But  the  conceptions  of  the  [ 
prophets    are    ideal,    their    pictures  of    the  true  | 
Israel  are  pictures  of  Israel  of  the  future,  Israel  of  ! 

*  See  particularly  the  Anhang  to  Studer's  Das  Bueh  Hiob, 
Bremen,  ISsl.  ! 


the  perfect  and  final  state ;  in  other  words,  of 
Israel  in  what  may  be  called  its  condition  of 
immortality.  The  legislation  seeks  to  impose  this 
ideal  on  Israel  of  the  present.  Of  necessity,  when 
applied  to  the  conditions  of  the  actual  Israel,  the 
iaeal  was  imperfectly  realized,  and  was  anew  pro- 
jected into  the  future. 

Ijteratukk. — Von  Orelli,  Profhecit*  of  Vu  ContumnuMon  nf 
the  Kingdom ;  Bertheau,  '  Die  Altt.  WeissagTing  von  IsnePg 
Reicbaherriichkeit  in  seinem  Lande,'  Jahtib.  fur  Deutteke 
Theol.  vols.  iv.  v.  The  older  literature  on  Inunortality  \a  given 
in  Boettcher,  De  Ir\f«ris,  1846,  and  particularly  in  W.  R.  AJger, 
A  Critieai  HiHory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Puture  Lift,  ycith  oOitA- 
pUte  BUdioffraphy  by  Ezra  Abbot,  New  York,  1871.  Beskks 
the  relative  sections  in  the  Bib.  Theoloffieg,  osetul  works  are : 
Oehler,  Vet.  Test.  SetUentia  de  rebut  port  mortem  futuris, 
1846;  Perowne  (Bp.X  Immortality  (Hulaeaa  Lectare),  1860; 
Scholtx,  Vomtu»et£ungen  der  Christ.  Lehre  v.  d.  Untterblieh- 
keit,  1861 ;  Stade,  Die  AUtest.  VonMlungen  vem  Zuetand  naeh 
dem  Tode,  1868,  and  relative  section  in  Hist.  voL  L ;  Jeremias, 
Die  BabyL-Atgyr.  Vortteilungen  vom  Ziutand  naeh  dsm  Tode, 
1SS7  ;  Schwallr,  Dae  Leben  naeh  dem  Tode,  1892  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  'Modem  Religion  and  OT  Immortality,'  Expotitor, 
May  1S95;  especially  &ifanond.  The  Christian  Doctrine  <^ 
/mmortoWy,  3rd  ed.,  1897.  A.  B.  DAVIDSON. 

ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  AND 
APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.— We  shall  treat 
this  subject  under  four  heads.  1.  The  authorities 
for  Jewish  Eschatology,  B.C.  200- A. D.  80.  2.  Some 
of  the  conceptions  which  gave  birth  to  and  con- 
trolled the  evolution  of  later  Jewish  Eschatology. 
3.  Its  historical  development.  4.  Its  systematic 
exposition. 
I.  The  Authorities. 

2nd  cent.  B.C. — Slrach. 

„  Ethiopic  Enoch  1-36. 

„  Daniel. 

„  Ethiopic  Enoch  83-90;  91- 

IW. 
„  Tobit. 

,,  Sibylline        Oracles  —  Pro- 

cemium  and  3*^'®^*. 
„  Testaments     of     the     XII 

Patriarchs  —  Apocalyptic 
Sections.     Between    B.C. 
140  and  A.D.  30. 
,,  Judith. 

1st  cent.  B.C. — Ethiopic  Enoch  37-70. 
„  1  Maccabees. 

„  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

„  2  Maccabees. 

1st  cent.  A.D. — Book  of  JubUees. 

,,  Assumption  of  Moses. 

PhUo. 
,,  Slavonic  Enoch. 

„  Book  of  Wisdom. 

,,  4  Maccabees. 

Composite    works    writ- 


ten partly  before  and 
partly  alter  A.D.  70. 
Part  of  the  Book  of 
Baruch  may  belong  to 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 


Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
Book  of  Baruch 
4  Ezra 
Ascension  of  Isaiah 

Josephus. 

The  above  authorities  vary  indefinitely  in  the 
degree  of  light  they  shed  on  the  evolution  of 
eschatological  thought  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
very  little  help  in  this  direction  is  to  be  derived 
from  Sirach,  the  Book  of  Baruch,  Judith,  and 
1  Maccabees.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  pseudonymous 
apocalyptic  writings  that  we  are  almost  entirely 
beholden  for  the  materials  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  These  not  only  supply  the  missing  links 
which  unite  in  orderly  development  the  thought 
of  OT  to  that  of  NT,  but  also  in  not  a  few  cases 
are  the  only  documentarv  authorities  for  views 
and  doctrines  which  in  later  times  established 
themselves  securely  in  Christianity  or  Judaism. 

II.  Some  of  the   Coxceptioxs  which  gave 
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Later  Jewish  Eschatolooy.— These  concep- 
tions were  already  at  work  in  OT,  but  were  applied 
only  sporadically,  and  in  a  partially  developed 
form.  In  the  later  period  they  gradually  attain 
to  their  full  rights. 

1.  The  enlarged  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Moral  Governor  of  all  the  world,  and  its  con- 
sequences.— When  once  this  idea  is  fully  compre- 
hended, the  OT  conception  of  Sheol  can  no  longer 
logically  exist.  And  yet  these  two  conflicting 
conceptions  did  exist  side  by  side  for  several  cen- 
turies. So  long  as  J"  was  conceived  simply  as  the 
tribal  God  of  Israel,  and  as  one  among  other 
goils,  whose  sole  concern  was  the  moral  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  His  people  on  earth,  then  Sheol 
was  naturally  conceived  as  beyond  the  sphere  of 
His  dominion,  and  so  preserved  its  ancient  non- 
moral  character.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  almost 
the  Maccab.Tean  period  that  the  former  concep- 
tion has  transformed  the  latter,  and  the  abode 
of  the  shades  has  become  a  place  of  moral  retribu- 
tion. 

Another  consequence  of  this  enlarged  conception 
of  God  was  an  enlarged  conception  of  judmient. 
Since  God  was  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  all  men, 
the  idea  of  a  final  and  world  judgment,  in  which 
the  destinies  of  all  should  be  decided,  naturally 
arose.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  in 
Judaism  this  idea  was,  so  far  as  the  Gentiles 
went,  always  of  the  most  one-sided  and  inequit- 
able character.  In  their  case,  judgment,  as  a  rule, 
meant  simply  condemnation.  At  best  they  were 
spared  only  to  become  subject  to  Israel. 

2.  The  conception  of  the  individual,  and  his  grow- 
ing claims. — The  doctrine  of  individual  retribution 
was  evolved  in  OT.*  It  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  earlier  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family, 
tribe,  or  nation.  The  latter  doctrme,  which  identi- 
fied the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  with  his 
family  or  nation,  naturally  led  to  stranj^e  con- 
sequences. Ezekiel  (esp.  in  ch.  18)  was  the  first 
to  attack  this  doctrine  in  its  entirety,  and  to 
replace  it  by  an  equally  exaggerated  and  false 
individualism.  As  the  consequences  of  sin  were 
still  confined  to  this  life,  the  difficulties  of  this 
conception  soon  came  to  light.  According  to  it 
every  misfortune  is  a  divine  punishment,  and 
every  piece  of  prosperity  a  special  instance  of 
God  s  favour.  The  antinomies  arising  from  such 
a  view  are  discussed  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  and 
its  untenableness  demonstrated  no  less  certainly 
than  that  of  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to 
supersede.  As  long  as  the  consequences  of  man's 
action  were  regarded  as  limited  to  this  life,  these 
antinomies  were  incapable  of  solution,  and  God's 
dealings  with  His  righteous  servants  incapable 
of  justification.  But  notwithstanding  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  these  theories,  or  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  faith  and  religious  thought  of 
Israel  were  set  free  to  attempt  a  truer  and  pro- 
founder  solution  of  the  problem.  On  the  one 
hand,  thefaithfid  servant  of  J"  in  due  time  came 
to  be  assured  that  neither  here  nor  hereafter  could 
he  be  separated  from  the  love  and  presence  of 
God ;  and  that  for  him  the  ancient  Sheol  would 
stretch  out  its  arms  in  vain.  On  the  other,  the 
religious  thinker  of  Israel  was  equally  assured 
that  since  God's  righteousness  did  not  attain  to 
its  full  consequences  here,  it  must  do  so  elsewhere  ; 
and  thus  the  doctrine  of  retribution  was  carried 
into  the  after-life,  and  a  personal  blessed  existence, 
whether  of  limited  or  endless  duration,  whether 
as  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  or  a  direct 
participant  in  a  blessed  immortality,  became  a 
postulate  of  religious  thought.  In  due  course  the 
moralization  of  the  old  conception  of  Sheol  was 
effected,  not  indeed  in  OT  times,  but  in  the  sub- 

•  Cf.  On  1823  »,  Ex  3233,  Xu  1622,  Dt  710  2416  ete. 


sequent    centuries,    as    we    find    in    Apocalyptic 
literature. 

3.  The  growing  transcendence  of  the  Messianic 
expectations. — In  OT  the  hopes  of  Israel  were  in 
the  main  confined  to  this  world  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  Thus  they  looked  for  the  destruction 
of  their  national  foes,  for  the  purification  of  their 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom of  limited  or  endless  duration.  The  scene  of 
this  kingdom  was  to  be  the  earth  purged  from  all 
violence  and  sin.  But  in  the  later  period  the 
gulf  between  the  present  and  future  begins  to 
widen,  and  this  process  goes  on  till  the  last 
resemblances  vanish,  and  the  present  appears  a 
moral  chaos  under  the  rule  of  Satan  and  his 
angels,  and  the  future  is  conceived  as  an  unending 
kingdom  of  blessedness  under  the  immediate  sway 
of  God  or  the  Messiah. 
III.  The  Historical  Development  of  Jewish 

ESCHATOLOGY.— (^)  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

Sirach. — The  eschatology  of  this  book  belongs  to 
the  OT.  Hades  is  the  place  of  the  shades  and  the 
region  of  death  (O'^  W^-  i«  2^°  41*  48").  There  is  no 
delight  there  (W),  no  praise  of  God  (17""^),  man 
is  plunged  in  an  eternal  sleep  (46i»  22"  30"  SS^S). 
Retribution  does  not  follow  a  man  into  the  after- 
life (41*),  but  his  sins  are  visited  through  the  evil 
remembrance  of  his  name,  and  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  children  after  him  (11^  23-*-2«  40i«  41»-8).  As 
regards  the  future  of  the  nation,  the  writer  looks 
forward  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  which  Elijah 
is  to  be  the  forerunner  (48^"),  when  Israel  wUl 
be  delivered  from  evil  (50^^-  **),  the  scattered  tribes 
restored  (33*^,  AV  36"),  the  heathen  nations  duly 
punished  (3222-2*,  ^y  35^^-  ").  He  expects  also  the 
eternal  duration  of  Israel  (37^),  and  likewise  of 
David's  line  (47"). 

Ethiopic Enoch*  1-36. — This  fragmentary Avri ting 
represents  the  earliest,  and  at  all  events  the  most 
primitive,  view  of  the  '  last  things'  in  the  literature 
of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  According  to  this  writer, 
[retribution  inevitably  dogs  the  heels  of  sin.  Thus 
punishment  has  already  befallen  sinful  angels  and 
men  (lO*"!"-  ^^)  in  the  first  world- judgment  (lO^'S). 
But  the  final  judgment  is  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile 
all  who  die  enter  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Sheol, 
where  they  have  a  foretaste  of  their  ultimate  bliss 
or  woe  (22).  In  due  course  the  final  judgment 
comes,  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicKed  (with  the  exception  of 
one  class  of  the  latter,  22^^-  ^^).  The  resurrection 
seems  to  be  limited  to  Israel  and  its  progenitors. 
The  fallen  angels,  demons,  and  men  tlien  receive 
their  final  award  (IQi*  16^  P).  The  former  are 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  fire  ( —  Tartarus,  10"- "), 
while  the  wicked  amongstmen  are  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  their  punishment  is  a  spectacle  for  the  righteous 
(272.3)  Then  the  eternal  Messianic  kingdom  is 
established,  with  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  for  its 
centre  (25*).  God  makes  His  abode  with  man  (25*) 
— there  is  no  Messiah.  All  the  Gentiles  become 
righteous  and  worship  God  (10-^).  The  righteous 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  enjoy  patriarchal  lives 
(5"  25'*)  and  every  material  blessinjj  (5^  lO^*-  ^*  II'), 
begetting  each  1000  children  (10'').  There  is  no 
hint  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  righteous  after  the 
second  death. 

Observe  that  (1)  justice  is  done  to  the  claims  of 
the  righteous  nation  by  the  establishment  of  an 
eternal  Messianic  kingdom  ;  (2)  and  likewise  to 
those  of  the  righteous  individual  by  his  resurrection 
to  a  long  life  in  this  kingdom  ;  also  (3)  that  Sheol 
has  undergone  transformation,  and  become  an 
intermediate  place  of  moral  retribution  for  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  for  the  first  time  in 
literature  ;  (4)  Gehenna  appears  as  the  final  place 
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of  punishment  for  apostate  Jews,  and  Tartarus  for 
the  fallen  anirels  ;  and  (5)  that  the  final  pdgment 

{recedes  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  is  limited  to 
srael. 

Daniel. — ^The  eschatology  of  this  book  in  some 
respects  marks  an  advance  on  that  of  the  writer 
just  quoted.  When  the  need  of  the  '  saints  of  the 
Most  High '  is  greatest  (T*^-  *^  12*,  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Antiochus),  the  Ancient  of  Days  will 
inten-ene,  and  His  throne  of  judgment  will  be  set 
up  (7*),  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  be 
overthro\^Ti  (7"* "),  and  supreme  and  everlasting 
dominion  "iven  to  His  saints  (7**-  **• ") ;  and  these 
will  '  break  in  pieces  and  consume '  (2**)  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  '  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  shall  serve '  them  (7") ;  their  '  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
^ass  away '  (7").  And  the  righteous  who  '  sleep 
m  a  land*  of  dust  *  shall  awake,'  to  share  in  the 
eternal  life  and  blessedness  of  this  kingdom  (12'"'). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messianic  kingdom — there 
is  no  Messiah — is  established  not  only  through  the 
personal  intervention  of  God,  but  also  through  the 
active  ettbrts  of  His  saints.  The  latter  feature 
reappears  frequently  in  the  later  Apocalypses  as 
the  '  period  of  the  sword.'  (2)  The  resurrection  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  embraces  all  Israel. 
(3)  The  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  earth  ;  for  '  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages'  are  its  subjects 
(7").  (4)  The  context  does  not  decide  whether  the 
risen  body  will  possess  its  natural  appetites,  as  in 
Eth.  En.  1-36.  but  seems  to  favour  this  idea.  (5) 
'Everlasting  lite' (12'^  or  rather  '  aeonian  life'  'r? 
c^ijr)  mav  mean  nothing  more  than  a  very  long  life, 
as  in  Eth.  En.  1-36.  (6)  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
future  abode  of  the  Gtentiles. 

EtJiiopic  Enoch  83-90  (B.C.  166-161).— The  writer 
of  this  book  has  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
naive  and  sensuous  views  presented  in  Eth.  En. 
1-36.  His  views  are  more  spiritual,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Daniel  Apocalypse,  which  was  written 
a  few  years  earlier.  His  eschatology  is  developed 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  Daniel.  Like  Daniel, 
he  regards  every  people  under  heaven  as  being 
under  the  control  of  a  guardian  angel.  But  this 
view  is  peculiarly  applied  in  this  author.  The 
undue  severities  that  nave  befallen  Israel  are  not 
from  God's  hand,  but  are  the  doing  of  the  70  shep- 
herds {i.e.  angels)  into  whose  care  God  had  com- 
mitted Israel  (S9*).  But  these  angels  have  not 
wronged  Israel  ^\'ith  impunity  ;  for  judgment  is  at 
hand.  When  their  oppression  is  sorest,  a  righteous 
league  will  be  formed  (i.e.  the  9asidim,  9</),  and 
in  it  there  will  be  a  family  from  which  wUl  come 
forth  Judas  the  Maccabee  (90®"**),  who  will  war 
victoriously  against  all  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
While  the  "struggle  is  still  raging,  God  will  appear 
in  person,  and  the  earth  wUl  swallow  the  adver- 
saries of  the  righteous  (90**).  The  wicked  shepherds 
and  the  fallen  watchers  will  then  be  cast  into  an 
abyss  of  fire  (i.e.  Tartarus,  90^^),  and  the  apos- 
tates into  Gehenna  (90^).  Then  God  Himself  will 
set  up  the  New  Jerusalem  (90*-  ®),  and  the  sur- 
Wving  Gentiles  will  be  converted  and  serve  Israel 
(90**),  and  the  dispersion  will  be  brought  back,  and 
the  riffhfeoKS  Israelites  will  be  raised  to  take  part 
in  the  kingdom  (90^).  When  aU  is  accomplished, 
the  Messiah  will  appear  (90**),  and  all  will  be 
transformed  into  his  likeness. 

Observe  (1)  the  growing  consciousness  of  the 
evils  and  imperfections  of  the  present  world.  Thus 
even  Israel  for  a  time  Ls  ruled  by  wicked  angels. 
This  dualism  manifests  itself  also  in  the  picture  of 

•  This  is  the  natural  translation  of  "E^T-p-X.  For  Sheol  in 
this  sense  compare  Job  1716.  Sheol  here  seems  to  preserve  its 
OT  sense  as  a  place  of  semi-conscious  existence  where  moral 
retribution  is  unknown.  Onljr  by  waking  from  this  condition 
can  man  enter  on  the  retribution  that  is  his  due. 


the  future  kingdom.  Then  its  centre  is  not  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  but  the  New  Jerusalem,  brought 
down  from  heaven  obviously  on  the  ground  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  former.  i  et  the  writers  of  Eth- 
En.  1-36  and  Daniel  were  not  conscious  of  this 
unfitness.  (2)  As  against  the  two  preceding  books, 
Eth.  En.  1-36  and  Daniel,  this  book  teaches  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  only.  (3)  We  have 
here  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Messiah  in 
Apocalyptic  literature.    But  he  has  no  real  part  to 

Slay  in  the  kingdom,  £md  his  introduction  seems 
ue  merely  to  literary  reminiscence. 

Ethiopic  Enoch  91-104  (B.C.  134-94).— As  we  pass 
from  the  eschatological  views  of  the  three  preceding 
books  to  those  of  the  present,  we  feel  conscious  we 
are  entering  into  a  world  of  new  conceptions.  In 
the  former  books  the  resurrection  and  the  final 
judgment  were  the  prelude  to  an  everlasting 
Messianic  kingdom,  but  in  this  these  great  events 
are  relegated  to  it«  close.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges that  the  wicked  are  seemingly  sinning  with 
impunity  ;  but  this  is  not  so  :  their  evil  deeds  are 
recorded  every  day  ( 104"),  and  for  these  thev  will 
suffer  endless  retribution  in  Sheol  (99**) ;  an<f  from' 
this  hell  of  darkness  and  of  flame,  into  which  their 
souls  enter  on  death,  they  will  never  escape  (98**  *• 
104'-  *).  In  the  eighth  week,  moreover,  the  Messianic 
kingdom  will  be  set  up,  and  the  righteous  wUl  slay 
the  wicked  with  the  sword  (91*^  95"  96*  etc.).  At 
the  close  of  this  kingdom  in  the  tenth  week  the 
final  judgment  will  be  held,  and  the  former  heaven 
and  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  heaven 
created  (91**"**).  Then  the  righteous  dead,  who 
have  hitherto  been  guarded  by  angels  (100*),  wiU 
be  raised  (91**  92*),  but  not  m  the  body,  but  as 
spirits  only  (103'-  *),  and  they  shall  joy  as  the 
angels  (104*),  and  become  companions  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  (104*),  and  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  (1043). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  dualism  we  have  noticed 
above  has  already  led  to  its  logical  results.  (2) 
Thus  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  apparently  for  the 
first  time  in  literature  conceived  oi  as  temporary. 
(3)Sheol  has  for  the  first  time  become  the  equivalent 
of  hell  (yet  see  Eth.  En.  22'^).  (4)  The  resurrection 
is  for  t&e  first  time  regarded  as  of  the  spirit  only. 
(5)  Even  the  heavens  need  to  be  created  anew. 

Tohit. — The  eschatology  of  this  book,  like  that  of 
Sirach,  belongs  to  the  01.  The  same  view  of  the 
after-life  prevails  (4***).  It  entertains,  like  the  OT, 
high  hopes  for  the  nation.  Thus  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  will  be  rebuilt  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  the  scattered  tribes  restored,  and  the 
heathen,  forsaking  their  idols,  will  worship  the 
God  of  Israel  (13**-*^  14*"^). 

Sibylline  Oracles,  Prooemium  and  3""***. — This 
book  contains  many  details  concerning  the  last 
times  ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  Hellenistic  Judaism,  it 
is  only  of  secondary  interest  in  this  study  of  Jewish 
Palestinian  eschatology.  It  contains,  however,  a 
vivid  account  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Very 
soon  the  people  of  the  Mighty  God  will  grow 
strong  (3*^***),  and  God  will  send  the  Messiah 
from  the  East,  who  will  put  an  end  to  evil  war, 
slaying  some  and  fulfilling  the  promises  in  behalf 
of  others,  and  he  will  be  guided  in  all  things  W 
God.    And  the  temple  will  be  resplendent  with 

flory,  and  the  earth  teem  with  fruitfulness  (3®*"*"). 
'hen  the  nations  will  muster  their  forces  and 
attack  Palestine  (3«*-*");  but  Gkxi  will  destroy 
them,  and  their  judgment  wiU  be  accompanied  by 
fearful  portents  (S*^"**^).  But  Israel  wUl  dwell 
safely  under  the  divine  protection  (3™^™*);  and  the 
rest  of  the  cities  and  the  islands  will  be  converted, 
and  unite  with  Israel  in  praising  God  (3^*"^^). 
The  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  are  recounts! 
3T41-TW.  cf.  also  3Wi-3». «»-«».  And  the  kings  of 
the  earth  will  be  at  peace  with  one  another  (3?"*"^*). 
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And  God  will  establish  a  universal  kingdom  over 
all  mankind,  with  Jerusalem  as  centre  (3'*"""'),  and 
the  prophets  of  God  will  lay  down  the  sword  and 
become  judges  and  kings  of  the  earth  (S™^-^*"),  and 
men  will  bring  offerings  to  the  temple  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  (3"-'*-™). 

Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  —  Until  a 
critical  edition  of  this  composite  work  is  published, 
it  is  dangerous  to  quote  it  as  an  authority.  While 
it  contams  many  sections  that  appear  to  be  as 
early  as  B.C.  140,  the  body  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous 
Christian  interpolations.  Till  a  critical  edition  of 
the  text  and  contents  is  published,  it  is  best  not  to 
cite  it  as  evidence  on  the  present  subject.  Its 
evidence,  though  valuable,  is  in  no  respect  extra- 
ordinary, or  unvouched  for  elsewhere. 

Judith. — This  book  is  singularly  barren  in  eschat- 
ological  thought.  It  speaks  of  the  judgment  of 
the  heathen  (16"). 

(B)  1st  cent.  B.C. 

Ethiopic  Enoch  37-70  (B.C.  94-64).— These  chap- 
ters form  the  well-known  '  Similitudes,'  the  most 
important  element  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
writer's  eschatological  views  are  as  follows  : — In 
the  latter  days  sin  will  flourish  in  the  world  ; 
sinners  will  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
(38''  4P)  and  of  His  Anointed  (48^") ;  and  the  kings 
and  the  mighty  will  oppress  the  elect  of  the 
children  of  God  (62").  But  suddenly  the  Head  of 
Days  will  appear,  and  with  Him  the  Son  of  Man 
(46^- '•  ■*  48^),  to  execute  universal  judgment.  And 
all  Israel  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  (5P  6P),  and 
aU  judgment  will  be  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man 
(4P  69^),  who  will  possess  universal  dominion  (62®) 
and  sit  on  the  throne  of  God  (47*  5P).  And  he  will 
judge  all  the  angels,  unfaUen  and  fallen  (61®  55*), 
and  the  righteous  and  the  sinners  amongst  men 
(622-8),  and  the  kings  and  the  mighty  (623-" 
531-4. 11)  Ajj^  the  fallen  angels  will  be  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace  (54*),  and  the  kings  and  the  mighty 
will  be  tortured  in  Gehenna  by  the  angels  of  punish- 
ment (53*-^  54^-  2),  and  the  remaining  sinners  and 
godless  will  be  driven  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  (38^  4P  45") ;  the  Son  of  Man  will  slay  them 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth  (62^).  And  heaven|  and 
earth  will  be  transformed  (45*-  ®),  and  the  righteous 
will  have  their  mansions  therein  (39®  4P).  And 
the  Elect  One  will  dwell  amongst  them  (45'*).  And 
they  will  be  clad  in  garments  of  life  (62i'- 1®),  and 
become  angels  in  heaven  (51*),  and  grow  in  know- 
ledge and  righteousness  (58*). 

Observe  that  ( 1 )  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
of  everlasting  duration,  but  its  scene  is  no  longer 
the  present  earth,  as  in  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  but  a  transformed  heaven  and 
earth.  Thus  in  the  process  of  evolution  Messianic 
thought  has  become  more  transcendent.  (2)  The 
Messiah  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  is 
represented  as  a  supernatural  being  and  as  the 
Judge  of  men  and  angels.  (3)  The  hopes  of  a 
Messiah,  which  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  were  practi- 
cally dead,  have,  owing  partly  to  the  circumstances 
of  tne  time,  risen  to  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  See 
the  review  of  the  Pss.  of  Solomon,  below.  (4) 
Several  Messianic  titles  appear  in  this  book  for  the 
first  time  in  literature:  'Christ'  (48i"  52*),  'the 
Righteous  One'  (38*  53«),  'the  Elect  One'  (40*  45='-  *), 
'  the  Son  of  Man '  (462-  »•  *  48^  etc. ).  (5)  All  questions 
affecting  the  future  destinies  of  the  Gentiles  are 
ignored,  if  we  regard  50  as  an  interpolation  ;  but  if 
it  belongs  to  the  context,  the  writer  teaches  that 
when  the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  sinners  are 
destroyed,  the  remaining  Gentiles  will  be  saved  if 
they  repent  and  forsake  their  idols.  God  will 
have  mercy  on  them,  but  give  them  no  honour  or 
glory. 


1  Maccabees. — This  book  is  entirely  wanting  in 
eschatological  teaching,  if  we  except  the  writer's 
expectation  of  a  prophet  in  4**  14*^. 

I'salms  of  Solomon  (B.C.  70-40). — Like  the  Sunili- 
tudes,  this  book  is  of  Pharisaic  authorship.  They 
proclaim  in  common  a  vigorous  Messianic  hope, 
but  on  very  divergent  lines.  In  the  precedmg 
century  this  hope  was  practically  non-existent. 
So  long  as  Judas  and  Simon  were  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  the  need  of  a  Messiah  was  hardly  felt. 
But  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  it  was 
very  different.  Subject  to  ruthless  oppression,  the 
righteous  were  in  sore  need  of  help.  As  their 
princes  were  the  leaders  in  this  oppression,  they 
were  forced  to  look  for  divine  aid.  Thus  the 
bold  and  original  thinker  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Similitudes  conceived  the  Messiah  as  the  super- 
natural Son  of  Man,  who  should  enjoy  universal 
dominion  and  execute  judgment  on  men  and  angels. 
But  other  religious  thinkers,  returning  afresh  to  the 
study  of  OT,  revived,  as  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
the  expectation  of  the  prophetic  Messiah,  sprung 
from  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  (l?''*).  As  the 
hopes  of  this  Messiah  are  confined  to  Pss  17.  18,  and 
in  all  the  Pss  that  precede  there  is  not  even  the 
remotest  hint  of  such  hopes,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
a  diflerence  of  authorship.  There  are  other  grounds 
for  the  same  inference,  but  we  cannot  deal  with 
them  liere.  In  recounting,  therefore,  the  eschat- 
ology  of  P8.-S0I,  we  shall  first  deal  with  Pss  17.  18. 

Pss  17.  18.  The  Messiah — specifically  so  called  in 
178®  18®— is  to  spring  from  the  lineage  of  David  (17^), 
to  be  a  righteous  ting  (17**),  pure  from  sin  (17"). 
He  will  gather  the  dispersed  tribes  together  (H'**  **), 
and  purify  Israel  (17^°-  ^),  and  will  sulier  no  Gentile 
to  sojourn  amongst  them  (17*^),  nor  any  iniquity  to 
lodge  in  their  midst,  nor  any  that  knoweth  wicked- 
ness (17^'  ^) ;  and  all  the  people  will  be  holy  (17^), 
even  sons  of  God  (17^).  But  as  for  the  ungodly 
nations,  he  will  destroy  them  with  the  word  of  his 
mouth  (17^,  cf.  17^"),  tor  his  weapons  will  not  be 
carnal ;  nor  will  he  trust  in  horse  or  rider  or  bow,  or 
in  silver  or  gold  (17*^),  but  he  will  overthrow  sinners 
by  the  might  of  his  word  (17*^).  And  the  remain- 
ing Gentiles  will  become  subject  to  him  (17''"^); 
and  he  will  have  mercy  on  all  the  nations  that 
come  before  him  in  fear  (17^),  and  they  will  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  see  his  glory  (17**), 
and  bring  her  sons  as  gifts  to  Zion  {l~^}.  And  the 
Messiah  will  not  faint  all  his  days  (17*^). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messiah  is,  however  highly 
endowed,  a  man  and  nothing  more.  (2)  It  follows 
that  his  kingdom  can  only  be  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. (3)  It  falls  in  with  both  these  observations, 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  righteous  rising  from 
the  dead  to  share  in  it.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  beatitude  of  17*^,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  shall  be  born  in  those  days  to  behold  the 
blessing  of  Israel  which  God  shall  bring  to  pass  in 
the  gatliering  together  of  the  tribes.'  Thus  only 
the  surviving  righteous  share  in  this  temporary 
earthly  kingdom.  (4)  The  Gentiles  are  still  merci- 
fully dealt  with.  Such  as  have  not  been  hostile  to 
Israel  are  spared  and  become  subject. 

Pss  1-16.  The  bulk  of  these  Pss  are  silent  as  to 
the  future.  They  are  all  absolutely  silent  as  to 
the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  they  paint  in 
glowing  colours  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  (8^* 
IP-*).  A  Messianic  kingdom  was  therefore  prob- 
ably expected— at  all  events  a  period  of  prosperity, 
when  God's  help  is  promised  (7®).  But  beyond 
prophesying  vengeance  on  the  liostile  nations  and 
the  sinners,  the  psalmists  do  not  dwell  on  this 
period.  The  real  recompense  of  the  righteous  is 
not,  in  their  thoughts,  bound  up  with  this  earthly 
kingdom.  The  righteous  rise  not  to  any  kingdom 
of  temporal  prosperity,  but  to  eternal  life  (3^  13*), 
they  inherit  life  in  gladness  (14'),  and  live  in  the 


righteouauess  of  their  God  (15").  There  seems  to 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  body.  As  for  the  wicked, 
on  the  other  hand,  '  their  inheritance  is  Hades 
<here=hell)  and  darkness  and  destruction'  (14^), 
destmction  and  darkness  (15"),  and  into  their 
heritage  in  Hades  they  enter  immediately  on 
dying  (16-),  and  their  iniquities  pursue  them 
thither  (15^^).  Thus  the  eschatology  of  Pas  1-16 
agrees  in  nearly  every  point  with  that  of  Eth.  En. 
91-104,  and  so  calls  for  no  further  comment  here. 

•2  Maccabtes. — There  is  no  direct  reference  to  a 
.Messiimic  kingdom  in  this  book,  though  it  might 
be  iK)ssible  to  reason  back  to  it  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  (2^*).  There  is 
certainly  no  hint  of  a  Messiah.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  present 
and  future,  plays  a  significant  role.  Present  re- 
tribution follows  sin  alike  in  the  ease  of  Israel  and 
of  the  Gentiles,  but  in  the  case  of  Israel  its  purpose 
is  corrective,  whereas  in  that  of  the  Gentiles  it  is 
\Tndictive  (S^*"").  Though  God  punish  His  people. 
He  does  not  withdraw  His  mercy  from  them  (6^*" 
14").  In  order  to  show  the  certainty  of  retribu- 
tion in  this  life,  the  writer  rewrites  liistory,  and 
makes  indi^^dual  sinners  suli'er  the  penalties  which 
he  thinks,  in  strict  justice,  they  ought  to  have 
suJSered  :  thus  compare  the  final  earthly  destinies 
of  the  heathen  oppressors,  Epiphanes  (7'^  9*"*^)  and 
Xicanor  ( 15*^"^) ;  and  of  the  Hellenizing  Jews, 
Jason  (5"-^")  and  Menelaus  (IS*^).  Even  the  martyrs 
confess  their  suflerings  to  be  due  to  sin  (7^  **•  *}. 
Immediate  retribution  is  a  token  of  God's  goodness 
(6^).  But  our  present  concern  is  mainly  with  re- 
tribution beyond  the  grave.  The  righteous  and 
the  wicked  of  Israel  enter  after  death  the  inter- 
mediate state  ( Hades),  where  they  have  a  foretaste 
of  their  final  doom  (6*),  which  takes  effect  after 
the  resurrection.  There  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  (7^-  u- 1«-  ss-  3».  wj^  pos^bly  even  of  all 
•Jews  (12*'-**).  The  resurrection  is  to  be  clearly 
that  of  the  body  (7").  Apparently,  it  is  to  accom- 
pany the  final  judgment.  Of  the  heathen  there 
will  be  no  resurrection  :  when  they  die  they  enter 
at  once  on  their  eternal  doom  (7^*).  There  appears 
to  be  n<>  blt->ed  future  for  any  of  the  Gentiles. 

! '  :.  A.D. 

L  j'diis. — Like  many  of  the  books  just 

revieN\  ed,  rhe  Book  of  Jubilees  mak^  no  mention 
of  a  Messianic  king.  It  sketches,  however,  in 
vigorous  terms,  the  woes  that  are  to  be  the  prelude 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  attacks  of  the 
heathen  powers,  and  then  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  kingdom  effected  through  devotion  to  and 
observance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  Messianic  woes 
are  described  in  23^-  ^-  ^  '  Calamity  follows  on 
calamity,  and  wound  on  wotmd,  and  tribulation  on 
tribulation,  and  evil  tidings  on  evil  tidings,  and 
illness  on  illness,  and  all  ev^il  judgments  such  as 
these,  one  \\-ith  another,  uiness  and  overthrow, 
and  snow  and  frost  and  ice,  and  fever,  and  chiUs, 
and  torpor,  famine,  and  death,  and  sword,  and 
captivity,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities  and  pains. 
19.  And  they  will  strive  one  ^^•ith  another,  the 
young  with  the  old,  and  the  old  with  the  young, 
the  poor  ^vith  the  rich,  and  the  lowly  with  the 
great,  and  the  beggar  with  the  prince,  on  ac-count 
•  f  the  law  and  the  covenant ;  for  they  have  for- 
gotten His  commandment,  and  the  covenant  and 
the  feasts,  and  the  months,  and  the  Sabbaths,  and 
the  jubUees,  and  all  judgments.  22.  And  a  great 
punishment  will  befall  the  deeds  of  this  generation 
from  the  Lord  ;  and  he  will  gi%-e  them  over  to  the 
sword  and  to  iudgment  and  to  capti\'ity,  and  to  be 
plundered  ana  devoured.' 

And  thereupon  will  ensue  the  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Gentiles  (23"-'^-  -*).  '  And  he  will  wake 
up  against  them  the  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
will  show  them  no  mercy  or  grace,  and  who  respect 


the  person  of  none,  neither  old  nor  young,  nor  any 
one,  for  they  i^e  wicked  and  powerful,  so  that  they 
are  more  wicked  thaxi  all  the  children  of  meiu  And 
they  will  use  violence  against  Israel  and  transgres- 
sion against  Jacob,  and  much  blood  will  be  shed 
upon  the  earth,  and  there  will  be  none  to  gather  it 
and  none  to  bury.  34.  In  those  days  they  will  cry 
aloud,  and  call  and  prar  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  hand  of  the  sinful  Gentiles;  but  none  will 
be  saved.' 

Then  Israel  will  repent  (23^).  'And  in  those 
days  the  children  will  begin  to  stndy  the  laws,  and 
to  seek  the  commandments,  and  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness '  (23'*-  ""*).  '  16.  And  in 
that  generation  the  sons  wUl  convict  their  fathers 
and  their  elders  of  sin  and  unrighteousness,  and 
the  words  of  their  mouth  and  the  great  wickednesses 
which  they  perpetrate,  and  concerning  their  forsak- 
ing the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  between 
them  imd  Him,  that  they  should  observe  and  do  all 
His  otHumandments  and  His  ordinances  and  all  His 
laws,  without  departing  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  27.  And  the  days  of  the  children  of  men 
will  begin  to  grow  many,  and  increase  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  and'  day  to  day,  till  their  days 
draw  near  to  one  thousand  years,  and  to  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  (before)  were  their  days.  28. 
And  there  will  be  no  old  man  nor  one  that  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  days,  for  all  will  be  (as)  children  and 
youths.  29.  And  all  their  days  they  will  complete 
in  peace  and  in  joy,  and  they  will  live,  and  there 
will  be  no  Satan  nor  any  evil  destroyer;  for  all 
their  days  will  be  days  of  blessing  and  healing. 
30.  And  at  that  tinje  the  Lord  wifl  heal  His  ser- 
vants, and  they  will  rise  up  and  see  great  peace 
and  drive  out  His  adversary,  and  the  righteous  will 
see  and  be  thankful,  and  rejoice  with  joy  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  will  see  all  their  judgments  and  all 
their  ctirses  on  their  enemies.'  Finally,  when  the 
righteous  die  their  spirits  will  enter  into  a  blessed 
immortality  (23*^).  '  And  their  bones  will  rest  in 
the  earth  and  their  spirits  wUl  have  much  joy,  and 
they  will  know  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  executes 
judgments,  and  shows  mercy  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  all  that  love  Him.' 

Observe  that  (1)  apparently  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  that  the  sotd  enters  at  death 
on  its  final  destiny.  (2)  Sheol  has  thus  become 
hell  (24'*).  '  For  tliough  he  ascend  untb  heaven, 
thence  will  he  be  brought  down ;  and  whithersoever 
he  flee  on  earth,  thence  will  he  be  dragged  forth ; 
and  though  he  hide  himself  amongst  ffie  natitms, 
even  from  thence  will  he  be  rooted  out ;  and 
though  he  descend  into  Sheol,  there  also  shall  his 
condemnation  be  great,  and  there  also  he  will 
have  no  peace.' 

Assumption  of  Moses  (A.D.  7-29). — This  book  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Jubilees  in  many  respects. 
Thus  the  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Theo- 
cratic or  Messianic  kingdom  will  be  a  period  of 
repentance  (P*).  1750  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  God  will  intervene  on  behalf  of  Israel  (10*^), 
and  the  ten  tribes  will  be  brought  back  from 
the  captivity.*  During  this  kingdom  Israel  will 
destroy  her  natural  enemies  (10*),  and  finally  be 
exalted  to  heaven  (ll^),  whence  die  shall  see  her 
enemies  in  Gehenna  (lO"*). 

Observe  that  (1)  there  is  no  Messiah.  Indeed 
the  author  in  10  appears  to  be  really  inimical  to 
this  expectation  :  '  The  eternal  Gk)d  alone  .  .  . 
wUl  punish  the  GentUes.'  (2)  There  appears  to  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spirit  only 
after  the  final  judgment,  similarly  as  in  Eth.  En. 
91-l!>4,  Pss  of  Solomon,  and  JubUees.  (3) 
Gehenna,  which  originally  was  the  specific  place 
of  punishment  for  apostate  Jews,  has  now  become 
the  final  abode  of  the  wicked  generally. 

*  See  Charles'  Atsttmptiim  of  Motet,  pp.  SO,  60. 
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Philo  (B.C.  25-A.D.  50).— We  shall  touch  onlv  on 
the  main  points  of  Philonic  eschatology.  Philo 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  the  tribes  from 
captivity,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Messianic 
kingdom  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  even  to  a 
Messiah.  The  loci  classici  on  this  subject  are 
De  Execrat.  §  8-9,  and  De  Pram,  et  Pcen.  §  15-20. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic 
kingdom  in  Philo's  eschatology,  though  really 
foreign  to  his  system,  is  strong  evidence  as  to  the 

Srevalence  of  these  expectations  even  in  Hellenistic 
udaism.  Apparently,  he  did  not  look  forward  to 
a  general  and  final  ludgraent.  All  entered  after 
death  into  their  final  abode.  The  punishment  of 
the  wicked  was  for  everlasting  (De  Cherub.  §  1); 
even  wicked  Jews  were  committed  to  Tartarus 
(De  Execrat.  %  6).  As  matter  was  incurably  evil, 
there  could  of  course  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Our  present  life  in  the  body  is  death  (De 
Leg.  Alleg.  §  I). 

Slavonic  Enoch*  (A.D.  1-50).— As  the  earth  was 
created  in  six  days,  its  history,  according  to  this 
book,  will  be  accomplished  in  6000  years ;  and  as 
the  six  days  of  creation  were  followed  by  one  of 
rest,  so  the  6000  years  of  the  world's  history  will 
be  followed  by  a  rest  of  1000  years — the  millennium 
or  Messianic  kingdom.  Then  time  will  pass  into 
eternity  (322-33^).  In  this  Messianic  Kingdom 
there  is  no  Messiah.  At  the  close  of  this  kingdom 
the  final  judgment  is  held,  variously  called  '  the 
day  of  judgment'  (39^  5P),  'the  great  day  of  the 
Lord'  (18«),  '  the  great  judgment '  (521"  SS"  658  m''), 
'  the  day  of  the  great  judgment '  (50*),  '  the  eternal 
judgment '  (7^),  '  the  great  judgment  for  ever '  (60*), 
'the  terrible  judgment'  (48*),  'the  immeasurable 
judgment'  (40^^).  But  prior  to  the  final  judgment 
the  souls  of  the  departed  are  in  intermediate  places. 
Thus  the  rebellious  angels  are  confined  to  the 
second  heaven,  awaiting  in  torment  the  eternal 
judgment  (7^'').  The  fallen  lustful  angels  are  kept 
in  durance  under  the  earth  (18'').  Satan,  being 
hurled  down  from  heaven,  has  the  air  as  his  habita- 
tion (29*-'').  There  is  no  definite  account  of  the 
intermediate  place  for  men's  souls.  The  writer 
declares,  however,  that  places  have  been  prepared 
for  every  human  soul  (49^  58'').  From  the  latter 
context  these  appear  to  constitute  the  intermediate 
place  for  human  souls.  In  32^  Adam  is  stnt  back 
to  this  receptacle  of  souls  on  his  death,  and  is 
transferred  from  it  to  paradise  in  the  third  heaven 
after  the  great  judgment  (42').  Even  the  souls  of 
beasts  are  preserved  till  the  final  judgment,  in 
order  to  testify  against  the  ill-usage  of  man  (58'-  *). 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  final  judgment  the  right- 
eous enter  paradise  as  their  eternal  inheritance  and 
final  abode  (8.  9.  423- «  6P  65'").  The  wicked  are 
cast  into  hell  in  the  third  heaven,  where  their 
torment  will  be  for  everlasting  (10.  40^^  41^^  42^^^ 
61*).  There  is  apparently  no  resurrection  of  the 
body — the  righteous  are  clothed  with  the  garments 
of  Clod's  glory  (228,  ^f,  Eth.  En.  62i6  im'^).  The 
seventh  heaven  is  the  final  abode  of  Enoch  (55^ 
67^),  but  this  is  an  exceptional  privilege. 

Observe  that  (1)  we  have  here  the  first  mention 
of  the  millennium.  (2)  There  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  but  at  the  final  judgment  the  souls  of 
the  righteous,  which  have  in  the  interval  been  in 
the  intermediate  place,  are  now  clothed  with  God's 
glory  and  admitted  to  paradise. 

Book  of  Wisdom. — In  this  Alexandrian  work 
there  is  no  Messiah,  but  there  is  an  expectation  of 
the  Messianic  or  Theocratic  kingdom,  where  the 
rig:hteous  will  judge  the  nations  and  have  dominion 
(3'-  *).  There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
for  the  soul  is  the  proper  self :  the  body  is  a  mere 
burden  taken  up  by  the  pre-existent  soul,  but  in 

*  For  further  details  see  Morflll  and  Charles'  editio  prineepi 
of  this  book  ;  also  the  art.  Enoch  (Bk.  of  Secrets  of). 


due  season  laid  down  again.  Accordingly,  there 
is  only  an  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  righteous  soul  and  its  future  blessed- 
ness are  set  forth  in  terms  remarkable  at  once  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour  (3^-*  4"-  ''• '"  15*).  As  for 
the  wicked,  they  will  be  punished  with  death 
(lia.  16.  2^*)  ;  they  will  be  bereft  of  hope  (3"-  "•  5") : 
the  time  for  repentance  is  past  (5*) ;  they  will  be 
utterly  destroyed  (4i»),  yet  not  annihilated  ;  for 
they  will  be  subject  to  pain  (4^*) ;  and  be  aware 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  (5^-  *). 

Observe  that  the  righteous  in  Israel  are  to  judge 
the  nations.  This  seems  to  be  a  later  development 
of  the  judgment  by  the  sword  frequently  mentioned 
in  previous  literature  (cf.  Dn  2";  Eth.  En.  91" 
etc. ).  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  saints  has  become 
&  forensic  one,  as  that  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  1  Co  6*). 

4  Maccabees.  —  This  book  is  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  supremacy  of  the  reason.  The 
writer  adopts,  so  far  as  possible,  the  tenets  of  Stoi- 
cism. He  teaches  the  eternal  existence  of  all  souls, 
good  and  bad,  but  no  resunection  of  the  body : 
the  good  will  enjoy  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven 
(92  1212  1317  153  17^) .  but  the  wicked  wUl  be  tor- 
mented  in  fire  for  ever  (9*  10'*). 

Apocalypse  of  Baruch*  (A.D.  50-80). — Of  this 
composite  work  the  six  or  more  independent  con- 
stituents may  be  ranged  in  three  classes  when 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  eschatology. 
Thus  the  Messiah  Apocalypses  A^  A*  A*,  i.e.  27- 
30^  36-40  53-74,  form  the  first  class,  i.  This 
differs  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  in 
being  written  prior  to  A.D.  70  and  in  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Messiah.  The  role  of  the 
Messiah  in  A^  is  entirely  a  passive  one,  whereas  in 
A^  and  A*  he  is  a  warrior  wno  slays  the  enemies  of 
Israel  with  his  own  hand.  In  all  three  Apocalypses 
the  Messiah- Kingdom  is  of  temporary  duration. 
In  A^  '  his  principate  will  stand  for  ever  until  the 
world  of  corruption  is  at  an  end '  (40*) ;  in  A*  his 
rei^  is  described  as  'the  consummation  of  that 
which  is  corruptible,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  incorruptible'  (74^).  In  A*  and  A*  the 
kingdom  is  inaugurated  with  the  judgment  of  the 
sword  (39M02  72--*).  The  Gentiles  that  had  ruled 
or  oppressed  Israel  should  be  destroyed,  but  those 
that  had  not  done  so  should  be  spared,  in  order  to 
be  subject  to  Israel  (72*'*).  The  final  judgment 
and  the  resurrection  follow  on  the  close  of  these 
kingdoms.  Of  the  two  remaining  classes,  the 
second  consists  of  B',  and  the  third  of  B*  and  B*, 
written  after  A.D.  70. 

ii.  In  B',  i.e.  1-9^  43-44^  45-46*  77-82.  84.  86-87, 
the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem (6^),  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  (77"  78''),  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  but  no  Messiah  (1*  46*  77'^). 
There  is  no  consideration  shown  for  the  Gentiles 
(822-7). 

iii.  In  B2,  i.e.  13-25.  30^-35.  41-42.  44»-i»  47-52. 
75-76.  83,  the  Avriter  has  relinquished  all  hope 
as  to  the  present  corruptible  world,  and  fixes  his 
regards  wholly  on  the  incorruptible  world  that  is  to 
be.  The  world  will  be  renewed  (32*),  and  in  this 
renewal,  from  being  transitory  and  verging  to  its 
close  (48*"  85'"),  it  will  become  undying  (51*)  and 
everlasting  (48*") ;  from  being  a  worm  of  corruption 
(40*  742  21'"  etc.),  it  will  become  incorruptible  and 
invisible  (742  518)  ^he  teaching  as  to  the  resurrec- 
tion proceeds  on  parallel  lines.  Thus  in  answer  to 
the  question,  '  W  ilt  thou  perchance  change  these 
things  (i.e.  man's  material  body)  which  have  been 
in  the  world,  as  also  the  world  ? '  (49*),  it  is  shown 
in  50  that  the  dead  will  be  raised  with  their  bodies, 
exactly  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  earth,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
cognition by  those  who  knew  them.     When  this 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  questions  touched  upon  here 
see  Charles'  Ajiocalupse  of  Bamch. 
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recognition  is  completed,  the  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous vnll  be  transformed,  with  a  view  to  a  spiritual 
existence  of  unending  duration  and  glory  (5P-  *• '"') ; 
and  they  will  be  made  like  unto  the  angels  and 
equal  to  the  stars,  and  changed  from  beauty  into 
loveliness,  and  from  light  into  the  splendour  of 
glory  (SP").  They  will  surpass  the  angels  in  ex- 
cellency (51").  In  B',  i.e.  85,  there  is  the  same 
despair  of  a  national  restoration  as  in  B^,  and  only 
spiritual  blessedness  is  looked  for  in  the  world  of 
incorruption  (85*- '). 

1  Observe  that  (1)  in  B^  Sheol  is  the  intermediate 
>  abode  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  prior  to  the  final 
I  judgment  (23'  48i«  5^,  cf.  56«).  This  intermediate 
place  is  one  involving  certain  degrees  of  happiness 
or  torment.  For  the  ■wicked  it  is  an  abode  of 
pain  (30*  36"^,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  their 
torments  after  the  final  judgment.  As  for  the 
righteous,  these  are  preserved  in  certain  'cham- 
bers '  or  '  treasuries '  which  are  in  Sheol  (4  Ezr  4*^), 
where  they  enjoy  rest  and  peace  and  are  guarded 
by  angels  (Eth.  En.  lOO*,  4  Ezr  7**).  From  these 
thev  issue  forth  at  the  final  judgment,  to  receive 
their  everlasting  reward  (30^)  (2)  From  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  in  49*-51,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Pauline  teaching  in  1  Co  15**"**  is  in  some 
respects  a  developed  and  more  spiritual  expression 
of  ideas  already  current  in  Judaism. 

Book  of  Bantch. — In  this  composite  work  there 
is  little  that  demands  our  attention.  1-3*  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  and 
possibly  part  of  3^-5.  It  is  composed  of  at 
least  three  independent  writings.  As  to  their 
dates,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  vet  axrived  at. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  2"  Hades  still  possesses  its 
OT  connotation.  The  restoration  of  Jerusalem  is 
looked  for  (4^*"^)  and  the  return  of  the  exiles  (4^-5).  i 
4  Ezra. — We  shall  adopt  provisionally  some  of  i 
the  critical  results  attained  by  Kabisch  on  this 
book.  Of  the  five  independent  writings  which 
he  discovers  in  it,  two  were  written  prior  to 
A.D.  70,  and  three  subsequently.  The  two  former 
he  designates  respectively  as  an  Ezra  Apocalypse 
and  a  Son-of-Man  Vision,  (a)  The  Ezra  Apocidypse 
consists  of  chapters  '^^-o^  &^^  »  7*-**  8«-9",  and 
is  largely  eschatological.  The  signs  of  the  last 
times  are  recounted  at  great  length  (5^'^  6^*  S^"**  •), 
the  destruction  of  Rome  (5^).  and  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  (Jod  (5®  7^).  Certain  saints 
will  accompany  the  Messiah  (7^),  and  all  the  faith- 
ful who  have  survived  the  troubles  that  preceded 
the  kingdom  will  rejoice  together  \nt\i  the  Messiah 
for  4W  years.  *  Then  the  Messiah  and  all  men  will 
die  (7^),  and  in  the  course  of  seven  days  the  world 
will  return  into  its  primeval  silence,  even  as  in 
seven  days  it  was  created  (7*^).  Then  the  next 
world  ^ill  awake  and  the  corruptible  ynl\  perish 
(7*^),  and  all  mankind  will  be  raised  from  the  dead 
(7")  and  appear  at  the  last  judgment  (7^).  Then 
Paradise  \  =  final  abode  of  the  righteous)  and 
Grehenna  \\  ill  be  revealed.  And  the  judgment  will 
last  seven  years  (7^). 

Observethat  besides  the  general  resurrection  in 
-31.  32  there  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  resurrection 
of  some  special  saints  to  the  Messianic  kingdom 
in  7-^,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

(b)  A  Son-of-Man  Vision. — This  writing  consists 
of  chai'ter  13,  and  was  probably  composed  before 
A.r  '_Tis  will  precede  the  advent  of 

the  .  vho  ■will  appear  in  the  clouds  of 

heaven    i.)  •  -,  ;  and  the  nations  will  assemlile  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  attack  him  (13'-  **),  but 

♦  This  number  has  origLoiited  as  follows.  According  to  Gn 
1513  Israel  was  to  be  oppressed  400  years  in  Egypt.  Xow  in 
Ps  9<)  the  writer  prays :  '  Hake  ns  gbui  according  to  the  days 
wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  ns,  and  the  years  wherein  we  have 
seen  evil.'  From  the  combination  of  these  two  passages  it  waa 
inferred  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  last  400  years,  as  a 
set-o£f  against  the  period  of  oppression  in  Egypt. 


the  Messiah  will  destroy  them,  not  with  spear 
or  weapon  of  war  (13*-  *),  but  '  by  the  law,  which  is 
like  fire'  {13»-**).  And  he  will  restore  the  ten 
tribes  (13*-*),  and  preserve  the  residue  of  God's 
people  that  are  in  Palestine  ( 13^). 

We  shall  now  set  forth  the  eschatological  ex- 
pectations which  appear  in  the  remaining  three 
constituents  of  this  work,  which  were  composed 
between  .\.D.  70  and  100.  (c)  The  Eagle  Vision,  t.«. 
I0*-12*'.  Here  the  destruction  of  Rome  is  pre- 
dicted, through  the  agency  of  the  Messiah  sprung 
from  the  house  of  David  (12^),  who  will  judge  its 
people  and  destroy  them  (12^).  He  will  save  the 
residue  of  Grod's  people  in  Palestine,  and  he  will  till 
them  with  joy  to  the  end,  even  the  day  of  judgment 
(12**).  (d)  An  Ezra  fragment,  i.e.  141-w^  "-«•  3»^. 
Ezra  is  to  be  translated  and  Uve-n-ith  the  Messiah  till 
the  times  are  ended  (14*).  These  times  are  twelve. 
Of  these,  ten  and  a  half  have  already  elapsed  (14"). 
There  seems  to  be  no  Messianic  kuigdom. 

(e)  TheApocalyt«eof  Salathiel,  i.e.  31-31 4^-»  5^- 
gw  6»-7»  7«M**  9^-105^  12»^  14*^»  The  world  is 
nearly  at  an  end  (4**^).  As  it  was  created,  so  it 
will  be  judged  by  God  alone  (^  6*).  Very  few 
will  be  saved  (7^"*^  8^  *).  Judgment  and  all  things 
relating  to  it  were  prepared  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  man  (7™).  The  day  of  judgment 
^ill  arrive  when  the  number  of  the  righteous  is 
completed  (4^) ;  for  the  sins  of  earth  will  not  retard 
it  (4**^).  In  the  meantime  retribution  sets  in 
immediately  after  death  (7®.  vs. »- as.  sb  j^S).  o^ 
dying,  the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  be  allowed 
seven  days  to  see  what  will  befall  them  (7^''*-  "^) ; 
they  will  be  guarded  by  angels  in  the  '  chambers  * 
(T®-  »•  •»■  ^).  They  will  have  the  joy  of  rest  in 
seven  ways  (7®^"*).  These  chambers  form  their 
intermediate  abode :  after  the  final  judgment 
glory  and  transfiguration  await  them  (7*-  *^).  But 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  will  not  enter  into  the 
'chambers,'  but  roam  to  and  fro  in  torment  in 
seven  ways  (T*^-**).  After  the  final  judgment 
they  will  "be  tormented  more  grievously  stiU  (7**). 
Intercession,  though  permissible  now  (7^**""^),  will 
not  be  allowed  on  the  day  of  judgment  (7i«*-i<»). 
All  things  will  then  be  finally  determined  (7^"""*). 
With  the  final  judgment  this  world  closes  and  the 
next  begins  (7^") :  it  will  be  a  new  creation  (7^). 
With  its  establishment  the  righteous  enter  on  their 
finaJ  reward.  They  shall  be  bright  as  stars  (7*'') ; 
and,  beyond  them  (7^^),  they  shall  shine  as  the  sun 
and  be  immortal  (7*^).  Paradise  will  be  their  final 
abode  (7^^^). 

Josephus  (A.D.  37-101). — Josephus'  interpreta- 
tion of  Messianic  prophecy  as  pointing  to  Ves- 
pasian (BJ  yi.  V.  4)  must  be  set  down  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
Romans.  For  it  is  clear  from  Ant.  iv.  vi.  5  that 
he  looked  forward  to  a  Messianic  era.  As  the 
troubles  predicted  by  Daniel  had  befallen  Israel, 
so  likewise  would  the  prosperity  {Ant.  S^  xL  7). 
Apparently,  he  believed  in  an  intermediate  state 
for  the  righteous.  Thus  in  Ant.  xym.  1.  3  it  is 
said  that  '  souls  have  an  immortal  vigour,  and  that 
under  the  earth  (irrd  x^o^w*  cf.  BJ  n.  viii.  14  KaO' 
4Sov)  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments, 
accordingly  as  they  have  lived  virtuously  or 
viciou-slv  m  this  life ;  and  the  latter  are  to  be 
detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  the  former 
will  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again.'  Here 
the  wicked  enter  at  once  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment. Sheol  is  here  heU.  But  the  righteous  rise 
from  the  intermediate  place  of  happiness  and  enter 
into  other  bodies,  probably  spiritual  bodies  {BJ  U. 
viiL  14).  Such  was  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  according 
to  Josephus.  The  Essenes  believed  that  a  blessed 
immortality  awaited  the  souls  of  the  righteous  {BJ 
n.  viiL  11),  but  that  those  of  the  ^"icked  were  des- 
tined to  a  dark,  cold  region,  full  of  undying  torment 
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The  above  account  of  Pharisaic  belief  which  we 
derive  from  Josephus  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
trustworthy ;  but  that  which  he  gives  in  BJ  ill. 
viii.  5  is  misleading  in  a  high  degree.  There  he 
describes  the  soul  as  a  '  particle  of  Divinity'  (deov 
fioipa)  which  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  mortal 
body.  After  death  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
*  receive  as  their  lot  the  most  holy  place  in  heaven, 
from  whence,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  they  are 
again  sent  into  pure  bodies.'  For  the  souls  of 
suicides  the  darkest  place  in  Hades  is  reserved. 

IV.  Systematic  Exposition  of  Jewish  Es- 
CHATOLOGY  (B.C.  200-A.D.  100). — In  the  preceding 
section  we  have  given  a  survey  of  eschatological 
ideas  in  the  order  of  their  historical  attestation, 
and  consequently,  in  large  measure,  of  their  actual 
evolution.  By  presenting  the  eschatological  scheme 
of  each  ■«'riter  by  itself  in  that  section,  we  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  see  the  various 
conceptions,  such  as  Sheol,  Gehenna,  Messiah, 
Resurrection,  in  their  actual  organic  relations  and 
historical  environment.  In  this  section,  however, 
we  shall  isolate  several  of  these  conceptions,  and 
deal  briefly  with  the  various  forms  they  assumed 
from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  100  in  Jewish  circles.  These 
conceptions  are  :  the  Last  Woes,  the  Messiah,  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  the  Return  of  the  Dispersion, 
the  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Sheol  or  Hades, 
Gehenna,  Paradise,  Heaven. 

The  Last  Woes. — It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  mention  the  passages  where 
these  woes  preluding  the  Messianic  kingdom  are 
recounted.  These  are :  Dn  12^,  Or.  Sibyll.  Z'''^-^, 
2  Mac  5^-  »,  Jubilees  22^^- 1»-  ^\  Apoc.  Bar  27.  483i-« 
70^-«,  4  Ezr  5^-13  6'8-28  91-12  1320-31.  Yox  further  in- 
formation the  reader  should  consult  Drummond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah,  in  loc;  SchUrer,  HJP  ll.  ii. 
154-156 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ii,  509  sqq. 
550  sqq. 

The  Messiah. — As  this  subject  will  be  treated 
under  the  general  art.  Messiah,  we  shall  sketch 
here  only  its  leading  phases. 

i.  The  Messiah — conceived  merely  as  a  passive 
though  supreme  member  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. He  is  so  represented  in  Eth.  En.  83-90, 
where  his  appearance  is  largely  otiose,  and  due 
probably  to  literary  reminiscence.  He  rules  over 
a  transhgured  Israel,  with  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
set  up  as  the  centre  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  reign 
is  apparently  for  ever.  In  the  1st  cent,  of  the 
Christian  era  this  conception  reappears  twice  in 
Apoc.  Bar  27-30i  where  nis  rule  is  of  temporary 
duration,  and  in  4  Ezr  7"*  {i.e.  in  the  Ezra  Apoc. 
See  p.  747*),  where  he  dies  after  a  reign  of  400 
years.  In  the  second  and  third  cases  the  Messiah 
appears  after  the  Messianic  woes  and  judgment ; 
in  the  third,  simultaneously  with  the  first  resur- 
rection. 

ii.  The  Messiah — conceived  as  an  active  warrior, 
who  slays  his  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  This 
conception  is  attested  in  the  Or.  Sibyll.  3**='-'''*'*, 
which  belongs  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ;  in  the  Pss.  of 
Sol  11^-  ^,  where  the  Messiah  is  to  be  of  Davidic 
descent— but  this  book  belongs  properly  to  the 
next  division ;  in  Apoc.  Bar  36-40 ;  also  in 
another  independent  writing  in  the  same  book, 
53-74  ;  4  Ezr  10»»-12»».  In  the  last  the  Messiah  is 
of  Davidic  origin.  In  all  these  books  save  the 
first  (?)  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  of  temporary 
duration. 

iii.  The  Messiah — conceived  more  loftily  as  one 
Mho  slays  his  enemies  by  the  word  of  his  mouth, 
and  rules  by  virtue  of  his  justice,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness (cf.  Ps.-Sol  17="-  81-  37.  59. 41).  A  similar  concep- 
tion is  found  in  4  Ezr  13.  In  both  writings  his 
reign  is  probably  of  temporary  duration. 

iv.  The  Messiah — conceived  as  supernatural,  as 
eternal  Ruler  and  Judge  of  mankind  (Eth.  En. 


37-70).  This  conception  of  the  Messiah  is  logic- 
ally in  some  measure  a  development  of  that  in  the 
third  division,  and  yet  it  is  clironologically  ante- 
cedent to  it.  It  is  tlie  most  sublime  conception  of 
the  Messiah  to  be  found  in  all  Jewish  literature 
outside  the  Canon.  For  further  details  see  above, 
p.  744». 

The  Messianic  Kinrjdom. — Three  views  in  the 
main  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  as  to  thb 
kingdom,  i.  It  was  to  be  of  eternal  duration, 
ii.  It  was  to  be  of  temporary  duration,  iii.  There 
was  to  be  no  Messianic  kingdom. 

i.  The  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  of  eternal 
duration. 

(a)  On  earth  as  it  is  (Eth.  En.  1-36,  Dn,  Or. 
Sibyll.  3™«-7'«(?)). 

(0)  On  a  transformed  earth  and  in  heaven  (Eth. 
En.  37-70).  As  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
eternal,  it  is  preceded  in  Palestinian  literature  by 
the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment. 

ii.    The  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  of  tem- 

Sorary  duration  on  eartli  (Eth.  En.  91-104,  Ps.- 
ol  17.  18,  2  Mac,  Jubilees,  Slav.  En.,  Assumption 
of  Moses,  Book  of  Wisdom,  Apoc.  Bar — parts  A^ 
A'*  A?  Bi,— 4  Ezr— all  parts  but  Salathiel  Apoc.). 

When  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  of  temporary 
duration,  there  appears  to  be  no  transformation  of 
the  earth.  The  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
take  place  at  its  close.  The  resurrection  is  aU  but 
universally  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only. 
Hence  in  many  of  these  books  the  wicked  are  held 
to  enter  at  once  into  their  final  abode.  Thus 
Hades  in  these  cases  becomes  Hell. 

iii.  No  Messianic  kingdom  expected  [4  Mac  (?), 
Apoc.  Bar  (B^),  4  Ezr,  Salathiel  Apoc.]. 

In  these  books  man  does  not  enter  till  after  the 
last  judgment  on  his  final  award.  After  death  he 
meets  with  a  foretaste  of  his  final  lot  in  Hades  or 
Sheol. 

The  Beturn  from  the  Dispersion. — The  promise 
that  God  would  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Israel 
is  frequently  made  in  the  OT  ;  also  in  Sir  33"  (AV 
36"),  To  1313,  Eth.  En.  5"^-^  9(fi^,  Or.  Sibyll. 
2170-173^  Bar  2^-35  ^^-si  55-7^  Ps.-Sol  11,  2  Mac  2", 
Apoc.  Bar  77*  78'^  (cf.  842-8-i0),  4  Ezr  13i*- »»-*'', 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Jer  33^3,  and  Shemoneh  Esreh  :  '  Lift 
up  a  banner  to  gather  our  dispersed,  and  assemble 
us  from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth.'  Yet  Rabbi 
Akiba  {Sank.  l(fi),  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  denied 
this  return. 

The  Resurrection.  —  The  resurrection  is  very 
variously  conceived.  The  earliest  attested  view 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  is  that  of  (a)  the  resurrection 
of  all  Israel  (Dn  12i"*).  About  the  same  period 
the  doctrine  of  (b)  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
only  is  taught  in  Eth.  En.  83-90.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  century  another  writer  looks 
forward,  not  to  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  to 
(c)  a  blessed  immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after 
the  final  judgment  (Eth.  En.  91-104).  These  views 
hold  the  field  throughout  the  next  century,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  displaced  by  others. 
These  latter,  which  are  developments  of  the  former, 
are  :  (d)  a  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  after  death.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
larger  doctrine  of  an  immediate  and  final  retribu- 
tion after  death  aflecting  only  the  soul  or  spirit ; 
(e)  a  general  resurrection  of  all  mankind  preceding 
the  final  judgment. 

(rt)  The  resurrection  of  all  Israel  [Eth.  En.  1-36 
(see  22),  Dn  \2^-»,  Eth.  En.  37-70  (see  51,  etc.), 
2  Mac  V-  "•  "•  etc.  12^ «  Apoc.  Bar  (B^)  (see  24. 
SO^-*  50.  51)]. 

In  2  Mac  12"-*  the  possibility  of  a  moral  change 
taking  place  in  Sheol  seems  to  be  implied. 

(b)  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only  [Eth. 
En.  83-90  (see  DO^^)]. 
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111  this  book  tie  lighteoua  have  no  concern  in 
the  last  iudgmenc,  and  do  not  rise  till  it  is  over. 

(c)  A  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  after  the  final  judgment  [Eth.  En.  91-104 
(see  1033-  *  9Po  92='  104-'-  ^),  Assumption  of  Moses 
(see  W),  Slav.  En.  (?),  Eth.  En.  108  (?)]. 

(d)  A  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  immediately  after  death  [Jubilees  (see 
23),  Philo,  Book  of  Wisdom  (see  3^-*  A^-^-io  etc.), 
4  Mac  (see  5^  9*  13"  etc.)],  Essene  doctrine  accord- 
V  .'phus,  BJ  11.  viii.  11. 

the  expression  in  4  Mac  13"  OavSm-as 
i]aas  A.ipadLjj.  Kal  'Iffad/c  /cai  'laKwS  viroS4£ovT(u  (cf. 
Lk  16^). 

(e)  Resurrection  of  all  mankind  [Apoc.  Bar  SO^-' 
50-51,  4  Ezr  (Ezra  Apoc.  See  1^-  ^),  Test.  XII. 
Patr.,  Benj.  10]. 

•  Judgment. — Judgment  is  variously  conceived, 
either  as  retribution  which  takes  eflect  from  day 
to  day,  or  at  great  crises  in  national  history,  or  as 
retribution  which  is  universal  and  final.  The  last 
may  take  place  either  at  the  beginning  or  the 
close  of  the  ilessianic  kingdom.  In  Apocalyptic 
literature  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  first 
division.  A  most  emphatic  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  in  this  life  pervades  2  Mac 
and  Jubilees.  We  shall  here,  however,  confine  our 
attention  to  judgment  as  connected  with  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  Now,  in  the  last  times 
there  were  generally  two  stages  in  this  judgment. 
The  former  was  executed  by  human  agents, — the 
saints  of  Israel  or  these  led  by  the  Messiah, — 
and  may  be  designated  as  the  judgment  by  the 
sword,  or,  better,  the  Messianic  judgment  ;  the 
latter  was  administered  by  God  or,  in  one  instance 
only,  by  the  Messiah,  and  constitutes  in  reality 
the  final  judgment. 

(a)  The  Messianic  Judgment. — This  judgment 
(i.)  may  be  realistically  conceived  as  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  Messiah  or  the  saints;  or  (ii.)  it  may  be 
forensically  conceived  :  the  word  of  the  Alessiah  or 
of  the  saints  judges  or  destroys  the  ^vicked.  The 
latter  form  of  judgment  is  obviously  a  develop- 
ment of  the  former,  but  the  two  are  not  always 
kept  apart. 

i.  The  Messianic  judgment  realistically  con- 
ceived : 

(a)  Executed  by  the  Messiah  [Ps.-Sol  17.  18  (?), 
Apoc.  Bar  39.  40.  72.  73,  4  Ezr  I'^-^l 

(,S)  Executed  by  the  saints  (Dn  2^,  Eth.  En. 
901S  9P-  961  9sie  Or.  Sibyll.  Z^^\  Jubilees,  Assump- 
tion of  ^I' 

ii.    The  .  c   judgment  forensically  con- 

ceived : 

(a)  Executed  by  the  Messiah  (Ps.-Sol  17.  18, 
4  Ezr  la-^-  3^-50), 

(/3)  Executed  by  the  saints  (Book  of  Wisdom  3^, 
cf.  1  Co  6-). 

(b)  The  Final  Judgment. — This  judgment  is  al- 
ways administered  by  God  save  in  Eth.  En.  37-7", 
where  it  is  committed  to  the  ^Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Man.  This  judgment  takes  place  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  or,  where  this 
kingdom  is  of  temporary  duration,  at  its  close  ;  or, 
where  no  such  kingdom  is  expected,  .simply  at  the 
end  of  this  world  (see  section  above  on  The  Messianic 
Kingdom,,  p.  748''). 

As  to  Sheol,  Gehenna,  Paradise,  Heaven,  see  the 
separate  articles. 

LiTERATCRE. — The  Jewish  eschatology  of  our  period  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  past.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the 
Ignorance  of  Christian  scholars,  and  partly  to  the  deliberate 
i^oring  by  Jewish  scholars  of  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  this  subject,  x.e.  the  Apocalyptic  books.  To  Liicke,  HUgen- 
feld,  and  Drummond  belongs,"  in  lai^e  mea-sure,  the  merit  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  Uterature.  Drummond's 
work.  The  Jewish  MesHah,  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Jewish  thought,  though  much  of  it  is  no  longer 
abreast  of  our  knowledgpe  of  this  subject.    Schwally's  Boi  Leben 


naeh  dem  Tode  ig  verj'  stimulating  on  this  period,  though  fre- 
quently misleading^.  The  reader  may  consult  also  Salmond's 
Christum  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  and  Stanton's  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah,  where  they  deal  with  our  subject. 

Abundant  information,  and  copious,  though  undiscriminatiiuft 
references  to  authorities  will  be  found  in  &hiirer,  HJP  nTu. 
126-187.  Marti  also  (fieschiehte  der  Israelitischen  Religion, 
pp.  270-310)  is  well  worth  consulting. 

The  present  writer  hopes  to  edit,  towards  the  close  of  next 
year  (IddS),  a  critical  work  on  Jewish  Eschatology  from  the 
earliest  OT  times  down  to  a.d.  100.  R.  H.  CHABLES. 

ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

— The  eschatologj'  of  the  XT  attaches  itself 
in  the  first  instance  to  that  of  the  OT.  The 
Heb.  Scriptures  do  not  contain  anything  like  a 
definite  or  complete  doctrine  of  the  things  of  the 
end.  They  are  the  records,  however,  of  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  faith  in  a  future  life, 
and  that  contribution  was  an  ever-enlarging  one. 
It  had  its  reason  in  the  two  fundamental  articles 
of  Israel's  faith — the  doctrine  of  one  God :  a  living, 
personal,  righteous,  gracious  God,  who  made  Him- 
self known  to  His  people  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  them ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Man  as  a 
creature  diSerent  in  origin  and  in  end  from  other 
creatures,  the  bearer  of  Good's  image,  made  for 
communion  with  God,  and  for  life  in  that  com- 
munion. These  great  truths,  unfolding  their 
meaning  more  and  more,  and  acting  on  the  popular 
conceptions  of  Death  and  the  Hereafter  which 
Israel  had  in  common  ^\'ith  the  Babylonians  and 
other  nations,  led  by  steps  of  gradual  advance  to  a 
clearer,  more  determinate,  and  more  moral  concep- 
tion of  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The  experi- 
ences and  intuitions  of  saints,  the  \Tisions  and 
forecasts  and  inferences  of  faith,  seen  in  the 
poetical  books,  combined  with  thoughts  and  words 
of  sublime  suggestion  occasionally  found  in  the 
historical  books,  and  with  the  more  definite  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets,  to  further  this  enlargement  of 
belief  and  the  march  towards  a  definite  doctrine. 
So  the  popular  ideas  of  a  dark  Sheol  with  a  chill 
attenuated  existence  in  its  sunless  deeps  gave  way 
to  higher  views ;  the  thought  of  the  lot  of  the 
individual  disentangled  itself  from  that  of  the 
destiny  of  the  community ;  the  belief  in  a  moral 
order  with  judicial  awards  follo^^^ng  men  into  the 
other  world  took  shape  and  became  increasingly 
distinct ;  and  at  last  the  faith  and  the  teaching  of 
the  OT  rose  to  the  great  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
life.  This  eschatology  of  the  OT,  which  grew 
from  less  to  more  in  the  course  of  Israel's  history, 
remained  nevertheless  incomplete  at  its  highest, 
and  pointed  to  something  beyond  itself.  The 
eschatology  of  the  NT  became  its  heir,  passing 
beyond  its  limits  and  carrying  its  principles  to 
their  issiies . 

But  the  eschatology  of  the  NT  attaches  itself 
also,  though  in  another  way,  to  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Jews  of  its  time,  and  to  certain  develop- 
ments of  thought  and  belief  which  had.  taken 
place  in  the  period  following  that  which  produced 
the  last  of  the  OT  books.  These  developments 
were  considerable.  We  gather  what  they  were 
from  the  literature  of  Judaism  vhich  has  de- 
scended to  us,  the  Apocr.  of  the  OT,  to  some 
extent  the  Rabbinical  books,  and  most  particularly 
the  pseudepigraphic  and  apocalyptic  ^vritings. 
This  literature  furnishes  the  key  to  much  in  the 
NT  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  It  shows  in  what 
way  the  OT  faith  was  retained  and  enlarged  in 
harmony  with  its  essential  principles ;  in  what 
way  also  it  was  materialized  and  subjected  to 
changes  which  were  not  consistent  with  its  true 
spirit ;  in  what  directions  belief  became  more 
positive ;  and  in  what  respects  it  became  fanciful, 
speculative,  grotesque  ;  how  certain  OT  terms  and 
ideas  were  modified  in  sense  and  application,  and 
in  what  measure  new  terms  and  ideas  were  intro- 
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duced.  The  eschatology  of  the  NT  bears  the 
impress  of  these  things.  It  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  them.  Irom  much  that  emerged  in 
this  intervening  period  it  stands  aloof.  Other 
things  in  this  development,  which  were  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  OT  revelation,  are 
reflected  in  it,  purified  of  the  gross,  exaggerated, 
and  unspiritual  elements  which  mixed  themselves 
with  them. 

The  eschatology  of  the  NT  is  not  given  in 
systematic  form,  neither  is  it  expressed  in  the 
precise  and  measured  language  of  metaphysics  or 
theology.  It  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of 
ideas  which  are  common  to  the  NT  books,  but 
which  are  presented  in  difl'erent  aspects  and  con- 
nexions by  the  several  writers.  It  is  given  in 
occasional  form,  in  Christ's  words,  the  discourses 
in  the  lik.  of  Acts,  the  records  of  evangelists,  the 
Epistles  of  apostles,  on  the  promptings  of  circum- 
stances which  from  time  to  tmie  called  forth 
declarations  in  speech  or  in  writing  on  the  matters 
of  the  end.  It  is  not  given  in  the  terms  of  the 
schools  nor  with  a  view  to  speculative  interests, 
but  ahvays  for  the  purposes  of  life  and  practice, 
and  in  the  language  of  tlie  people.  It  makes  free 
use  of  the  figurative,  parabolic,  imaginative 
phraseology  in  which  the  Eastern  mind  naturally 
expresses  itself.  It  never  claims  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive disclosure  or  a  constructive  account  of  the 
Last  Things.  The  message  of  the  NT  also  being 
distinctively  a  message  of  hope,  the  eschatology 
is  occupied  mainly  Avitli  the  issues  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  the  righteous.  It  says 
less  of  the  graver  issues  of  the  future  of  the  un- 
rigliteous. 

Tlie  eschatology  of  the  NT  being  conveyed  in 
this  occasional  and  discontinuous  form,  we  may 
best  understand  it  by  following  out  the  great 
ideas  as  they  appear  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  of  the  main  groups  of  writings.  The 
fundamental  question  is  that  of  Christ's  own 
mind  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  convenient, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  the  eschatology  first  as  it 
appears  in  Christ's  own  words  reported  in  the 
Gospels,  and  th^n  as  it  is  found  in  the  teaching  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  NT  writings.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  wliether  or  how  far  the  NT  has  a 
consistent  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

I.  Christ's  Eschatology.— There  are  questions 
of  criticism  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  study- 
ing the  eschatology  of  the  NT.  In  the  case  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  there  is  the  debated  question  of 
what  is  primitive  and  what  is  secondary  in  the 
records  of  His  words,  with  the  various  tests  pro- 
posed for  distinguishing  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  at  length  into 
these  things  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
substance  of  Christ's  teaching  will  be  found  to  be 
the  same  whichever  of  the  leading  theories  of  the 
construction  of  the  Gospels  is  followed.  Its  main 
points  belong  to  the  large  stream  of  narrative  and 
discourse  w^iich  is  common  to  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  in  which  the  most  primitive  tradition 
is  probably  preserved.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  report  of  Christ's 
words  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  to  that 
contained  in  the  Synoptists.  Of  this  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  form  is  a 
reason  for  taking  the  two  accounts  separately; 
from  which,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  them. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  eschatology  centres 
in  the  great  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (which 
see).  Christ's  whole  disclosure  of  the  Future  lias 
its  point  of  issue  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  and  its  consummation.  In  this  His 
teaching  connects  itself  with  the  large  ideas  of  the 
OT,  carrying  them  further  and  fulfilling  them. 


As  the  OT,  too,  in  its  conceptions  of  the  future 
knew  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  and 
furnished  no  reasoned  statement,  but  followed  the 
logic  of  experience  and  the  heart,  giving  no  dogma 
of  immortality,  but  the  expression  of  a  living 
fellowship  witn  God  which  involved  the  continu- 
ance of  life ;  BO  Christ's  teaching  lies  apart  from 
all  theoretic  questions,  all  speculative  discussions, 
all  that  is  of  curious  interest,  and  deals  witli 
practical  relations  and  broad  moral  issues.  It 
offers  no  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  future  existence, 
but  presupposes  it,  and  speaks  of  life  as  man's 
destiny.  It  unfolds  the  course  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT  faith  and 
the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  present*  that  kingdom 
as  a  thing,  of  the  actual  present,  brought  to  men 
in  and  by  the  Teacher  Himself,  but  also  as  a  thing 
of  the  future  which  looks  through  all  liistorical  ful- 
filments to  a  completer  realization, — a  thing,  too, 
of  gradual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  destined  to 
be  finally  established  by  a  great  conclusive  event. 
Christ's  whole  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Last 
Things,  as  regards  the  Cliurch,  the  world,  and  the 
individual,  is  connected  with  this  lofty  OT  idea 
of  a  new  order  in  which  God  shall  be  confessed  to 
be  Sovereign,  and  has  regard  to  it  in  its  primary 
deliverances. 

Among  these  deliverances  a  large  place  is  given 
to  the  promise  of  His  own  Return.  In  the  OT  the 
consummation  of  the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  descent  of  God  to  earth,  and 
in  certain  prophecies  it  was  further  connected  with 
the  coming  of  an  ideal  King,  the  agent  of  J"  in  the 
fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  So  Christ  connects  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom  with  a  decisive  occur- 
rence, the  great  event  of  His  own  Parousia  (Mt 
243. 37. 39)  The  time  of  this  new  interjiosition  is 
not  declared,  it  is  not  known  even  to  the  Son 
(Mt  2436  Rv,  Mk  133-  KV).  But  it  is  to  come 
when  the  times  are  ripe  for  it,  and  there  are 
prelusive  tokens  of  it.  This  event  of  His  coming 
18  the  burden  of  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
in  Mt  24.  25,  in  wliicn  there  are  problems  both  for 
criticism  and  for  interpretation.  In  that  discourse 
two  distinct  occurrences,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  end  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  coincident  and  as  near.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  biblical  prophecy  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  OT,  wliich  brings  together  in  prophetic  per- 
spective or  *  timeless  sequence  '  events  which  were 
widely  separated  in  actual  occurrence  (Is  8.  9, 
Zeph,  Ob).  It  does  not  require  for  its  explanation 
the  affirmation  of  mistake  on  Christ's  part  (Strauss, 
Kenan,  Keim,  Weizsiicker,  S.  Davidson,  etc.),  the 
supposition  of  misunderstanding  or  misreporting 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelists  (Baur,  Colani,  De 
Wette,  Holtzmann,  etc.),  the  limitation  of  the 
whole  declaration  to  the  single  catastrophe  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state  (J.  S. 
Russell,  etc.),  the  theory  of  a  double  coming,  or 
the  hypothesis  either  of  a  Jewish  (Weizsiicker)  or 
of  a  Jewish-Christian  (Colani,  Keim,  Pfleiderer, 
Wendt,  Weiffenbach,  Vischer,  etc.)  apocalypse 
in  the  discourse.  Nor  is  this  form  of  statement 
confined  to  this  particular  section  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Sayings  of  similar  import  are  given  else- 
where (Mk  1330,  Lk  2IS2,  Mt  10^  16"-  »^;  cf.  also 
Mk  8^8  9S  Lk  9*»-  =").  In  these  Gospels,  too,  the 
Return  appears  to  be  an  objective  event,  the  ex- 
pression given  to  it  being  such  as  goes  beyond  any 
figurative  description  simply  of  tlie  final  victory 
of  principles  or  the  supersession  of  old  forms  of 
religion.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  that 
chiefly  appears  there,  and  that  in  such  measure  a.>* 
to  suggest  to  many  that  only  a  dynamical  coming 
is  in  view  (Neander,  Godet,  etc.).  Yet  a  distinc- 
tion is  observed  between  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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and  Christ's  coming,  and  there  are  passages  in 
which  the  idea  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Synoptic  records  (14^  21^,  cf.  1  Jn  2»).  The  first 
point,  therefore,  in  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  is  the  announcement  of  the  objective 
event  of  His  own  Return.  But  His  declarations 
on  this  Parousia  know  nothing  of  the  minute  and 
fantastic  inventions  of  Jewish  theology,  as  seen  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  and  similar  products  of  Jewish 
thought,  with  their  elaborate  machinery  of  signs 
and  portents  and  mystic  numbers,  their  extrava- 
gant chronologies,  tKeir  grotesque  descriptions  of 
the  literal  re-settlement  of  the  Jews  in  tneir  own 
land,  their  many  eccentricities  and  ineptitudes. 
They  know  as  little  of  those  Chiliastic  conceptions 
of  tne  future,  those  curious  calculations  of  the 
duration  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  those  puerile  ideas 
of  the  erection  of  a  new  Jerusalem  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  which  took  hold  of  the  Jewish  mind  before 
Christian  times,  and,  entering  into  Christian 
thought,  gave  shape  to  the  doctrine  of  a  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  which  was  to  end  in  a 
great  apostasy  and  to  herald  the  consummation. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  is 
associated  the  doctrine  of  a  Final  Judgment.  This 
judgment  is  presented  as  the  object  of  the  coming, 
and  it  occupies  a  place  of  lite  prominence  in 
Christ's  teaching.  It  is  expressed  in  various  of 
His  sayings,  but  at  greatest  length  in  the  eschato- 
logical  discourse  in  the  First  Gospel.  According 
to  the  consentient  teaching  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  it  is  a  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
a  judgment  of  individuals  (Mt  22^*"  etc.),  a  judg- 
ment of  universal  scope  (Mt  IS'^"^-  *^-*«  16"  25»i 
etc.),  and  a  judgment  in  which  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Man,  is  Himself  to  be  the  Judge  (Mt  25*^  etc.). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  judgment  appears  for 
the  most  part  under  another  aspect.  In  that 
Gospel  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  judgment 
which  is  present  and  subjective,  fulfilling  itself  in 
a  probation  of  character  and  a  self -verdict  which 
proceed  now  (3^"-  ^*  12*"-  ^).  But  this  subjective 
judgment  of  the  present  in  life  and  conscience  is 
not  inconsistent  with  an  objective  judgment  of  the 
future.  And  the  latter  is  not  strange  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  Johannine  phrase  'the  last 
day '  (12**)  points  to  it,  and  it  is  contained  in  such 
words  as  those  in  5^-  ^  (cf.  1  Jn  2'-^  4^",  in  which 
Johannine  writing  the  judgment  is  connected,  as 
in  the  Synoptists,  with  Christ's  coming).  The 
doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  so  declared  by  Christ 
stands  in  intimate  relation  to  certain  leading  ideas 
of  the  OT,  completing  these  and  gi^"ing  them  cer- 
tainty. The  Heb.  Scriptures,  penetrated  through 
and  through  by  the  idea  of  a  Divine  retribution, 
have  a  large  doctrine  of  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment for  Israel,  more  frequently  a  judgment 
for  the  nations  or  a  world  -  judgment.  But  for 
the  most  part  it  is  a  world-judgment  which  has 
its  scene  m  this  world,  a  triumph  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  form  of  an  overthrow  of  its 
living  adversaries  on  earth.  And  in  this  J"  Him- 
self is  the  Judge.  In  certain  prophecies  (Is  9.  11, 
Mic  5,  Jer  23.  33.  34.  36,  Ezk  M.  37,  Zee  9-11)  the 
triiunph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  connected  with 
the  advent  of  a  great  Da^-idic  King,  and  Messiah 
appears  as  the  agent  of  J".  But  in  the  OT  the 
final  arbitrament  of  men's  lives  is  not  committed 
to  the  Messiah  or  the  ideal  King,  as  in  Christ's 
teaching  it  is  given  to  the  Son  of  ilan.  Further, 
while  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  a  final  | 
universal  and  individual  judgment  are  laid  in  the  ; 
OT  ideas  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  His  cove-  I 
nant  relations  with  Israel,  and  His  sovereignty  over  j 
the  nations,  the  conception  of  a  judgment  after  I 
death  does  not  take  distinct  and  definite  form  till  | 
near  the  close  of  the  OT.     Even  when  the  idea  of  1 


an  individual  judgment  at  the  end  of  things 
appears,  the  subjects  of  the  judgment  seem  to  be 
limited  to  those  of  Israel.  Christ's  doctriae  has 
also  its  relations  to  the  ideas  of  the  non-canonical 
literature.  In  the  representative  books  of  Judaism 
the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  bulks  largely,  and  is 
taught  with  much  novel  and  peculiar  detail.  It 
has  also  diflFerent  forms.  In  certain  books  (e.g.  the 
Book  of  Enoch  90'*-",  the  Assumption  of  S[oses 
3.  4,  et«.)  the  OT  idea  of  a  destruction  of  li\Tng 
enemies  of  J"'s  kingdom  here  on  earth  survives. 
In  many  cases,  though  not  in  ail,  the  Messiah  is 
the  agent  of  God  in  this  judgment ;  and  the  judg- 
ment is  placed  usually  at  the  beginning  or  His 
reign,  but  sometimes  (where  a  limited  duration  is 
ascribed  to  that  reign)  at  its  close.  In  other 
books,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Erwch,  this  passes  over  into  the  idea  of  a  final 
judgment,  in  the  forensic  sense,  occurring  after 
death,  extending  to  all  men  and  to  angels  as  weU. 
In  these  books,  too,  God  is  the  Judge  and  Messiah 
His  instrument.  Only  in  the  later  section  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  does  the  Messiah  appear  in  any 
certain  and  definite  form  as  the  Judge  at  the  last 
day.  Christ's  doctrine  of  a  universal,  indiWdual 
judgment  at  the  end  of  things,  in  which  judgment 
He  Himself  is  Arbiter  of  human  destinies,  carried 
the  OT  conception  to  its  proper  issue,  while  it 
gave  a  new  certainty,  consistency,  and  spirituality 
to  the  developed  ideas  which  had  arisen  in  Judaism 
in  the  period  following  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
prophets. 

In  conjunction  with  these  doctrines  of  the 
Parousia  and  the  Judgment,  the  doctrine  of  a 
Eesurrection  has  an  essential  place  in  Christ's 
eschatological  teaching.  The  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  universal  judgment  at  the  end  of  things. 
It  lies  also  in  the  great  principles  of  OT.  The 
Psalmists  and  the  Prophets  have  their  >-isions  of  a 
limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  a  destruction  of 
death,  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
death ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, the  faith  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  rises 
gradually  into  distinctness.  It  appears  first  as  a 
belief  in  the  re-animation  of  the  dead  nation,  and 
at  last  in  Isaiah  (26^^)  and  Daniel  as  a  belief  in  the 
return  of  deceased  indi\-iduals  to  life.  In  the  final 
utterance  of  OT  on  the  subject  (Dn  12"^  2)  this 
enlargement  of  the  idea  appears  to  have  its  occasion 
in  the  question  regarding  the  fate  of  departed 
members  of  Israel — whether  there  is  reward  for 
the  faithful  among  these,  whether  there  is  penalty 
for  the  unfaithful.  But  OT  does  not  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  case  of  Israel.  It  tarries  with  the 
announcement  that  Israel's  dead,  true  and  false, 
shall  come  forth  from  the  dust  of  earth  to  receive  the 
awards  of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  In  the  period 
between  this  and  the  Christian  era  the  belief  passed 
through  various  fortunes.  It  did  not  become  the 
universal  faith  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  some  of 
the  non-canonical  books  the  old  idea  of  Sheol  con- 
tinues (Sir  17=^-  ^  41*,  Bar  2").  In  some  the  hope 
appears  to  be  that  of  an  incorporeal  immortality 
(\V  is  2^  31-*  413- "  15*,  4  Mac  14*  W-  18^).  But  in 
others  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  is  seen  in  more 
or  less  definite  form  (Enoch  91i"»  92»,  Ps.-Sol 
3'®  13*  etc.,  most  distinctly  and  most  frequently 
in  2  Mac.  e.g.  7*-  ^*-  ^ ;  cf.  also  Sibyll.  Oracles  1** 
2^74. 27S  4-^  2:3^  ^poc.  BaT  ^'^  50^  51«,  2  Es  7^'). 
Rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  it  became  the  belief  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  majority  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  had  become,  too,  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just, 
although  in  certain  eases  the  limited  belief  in  a 
rising  only  of  the  righteous  seems  to  have  per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol  3^*  14^  etc.).  Opinion  varied  to 
some  extent  as  to  the  object  of  the  resurrection. 
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whether  it  was  for  judjjinent  or  for  participation 
in  the  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  as  to  its 
time,  whether  it  was  to  lie  immediately  before 
Messiah's  era  or  at  its  close  (cf.  on  the  one  hand 
Enoch  51,  on  the  other  Apoe.  Bar  and  2  Es).  The 
doctrine,  then,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  great 
principles  of  the  OT  touching  life,  the  nature  of 
man,  and  his  relation  to  God  ;  which  in  the  OT  had 
grown  gradually  in  magnitude  and  in  deliniteness  ; 
which  also  in  Judaism  liad  undergone  changes  in 
part  natural  and  consistent,  in  part  forced  and  in- 
harmonious, forms  an  inte^al  part  of  Christ's 
eschatological  teaching.  It  is  given  in  discourses 
which  belong  to  the  triple  tradition  in  the  Synop- 
tic records  (Mt  22-«-^,  Mk  12'»-'7,  Lk  20^-*«).  It 
is  implied  in  utterances  reflecting  current  Jewish 
opinion  (Mt  8",  Lk  IS^--").  It  is  presupposed 
where  it  is  not  affirmed  in  terms  (e.g.  in  Mt  24. 
25).  It  is  stated  in  its  essential  relations  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  OT,  and  is  relieved  of  the 
extravagances,  the  crudities,  and  the  literalities 
with  which  it  had  become  associated  in  Jewish 
speculation  and  Jewish  popular  thought.  It  is 
tlie  doctrine  of  a  real  bodily  resurrection,  far 
removed  from  Hellenic  or  Essene  ideas  of  a  bare 
immortality  of  soul,  affirming  in  harmony  with 
the  OT  view  of  man's  relation  to  God  (Mt  2231-32, 
Mk  12-6",  Lk  2(F-38)  a  continuance  of  life  for 
man  in  his  entire  self.  In  this  the  Synoptic 
records  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  agree.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  is 
presented  mainly  in  its  spiritual  asj^ects  and  its 
immediate  relations.  Some  of  Christ's  largest 
words  on  the  subject  go  beyond  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day  (ll-^'^) ;  and  others, 
if  they  stood  alone,  might  perhaps  be  taken  as 
strong  descriptions  of  a  spiritual  renovation  only 
(525.26)  But  in  the  Johannine  record  there  are 
also  words  too  definite  to  admit  of  being  limited 
to  the  expression  of  a  jpurely  spiritual  resurrection 
{o^-  '^).  Christ's  doctrme,  further,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  resurrection.  Certain  passages  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  22^0,  Mk  13^,  Lk  2(F-37, 
Mt  24^1,  Lk  14^*),  indeed,  have  been  supposed  to 
imply  that  Christ  taught  only  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous.  But  there  are  others  with  a 
different  implication  (Mt  b-^-^  lO^s).  The  'resur- 
rection of  the  just'  (Lk  \^'^*)  suggests  its  own 
antithesis.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  too,  declares  a 
'  resurrection  unto  condemnation '  as  well  as  a 
'resurrection  unto  life,'  and  in  speakin"  of  the 
re-awakening  of  the  dead  uses  terms  too  large  for 
the  limited  view.  This  resuiTection,  which  extends 
to  just  and  unjust,  is  further  referred  to  the  last 
day.  In  Christ's  own  words  there  is  no  statement 
of  a  separation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unrighteous 
from  tnat  of  the  righteous  as  if  they  were  events 
belonging  to  different  times. 

In  contrast  with  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of 
Christ's  declarations  on  the  Parousia,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Resurrection,  is  the  reserve  of  His 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Intermediate  State. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  position 
given  to  that  topic  in  the  theology  and  the 
popular  thought  or  the  Jews  of  the  time.  The 
OT  idea  of  Sheol,  originally  that  of  an  under- 
world forming  the  final  abode  of  men,  in  course 
of  time  passed  through  changes  which  are  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  in  the  canonical  books 
themselves,  but  which  took  larger  effect  at  a 
later  period,  and  are  known  to  us  from  the  non- 
canonical  literature.  These  changes  followed 
different  directions,  and  various  ideas  of  Sheol 
continued  to  prevail.  In  part  the  old  conception 
survived,  with  some  modification  (e.g.  Sir  17-*-** 
411-*,  Bar  2^\  To3«- 1»  13*,  1  Mac  2«*-'  U^) ;  in  part 
the  term  came  to  denote  a  place  of  relative  retribu- 
tion (Wis  S^-i"  51-"  G's-**  17",  2  Mac  T"-  "•  "•  *•  12*3-46 


etc.).  Most  particularly  in  the  Apocalyptic  books 
it  is  found  to  have  assumed  the  sen-se  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  relative  rewards  and  penalties 
(Enoch  W^  22.  I00»  103';  cf.  Jubilees  U^  1^ 
22-.'i  24"-  a«,  2  Es  7"- »,  Apoc.  Bar  52'-3).  Jewish 
thought  seems  thus  to  have  occupied  itself  largely 
with  the  idea  of  the  period  between  death  and 

i'udgment,  and  with  the  conditions  and  the  possi- 
lilities  of  an  intermediate  state.  Of  all  this  there 
is  little  or  no  recognition  in  Clirist's  words..  He 
uses,  it  is  true,  the  word  Hades,  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent to  the  Heb.  Sheol,  thrice.  But  in  two  of  these 
cases  the  application  is  obviously  metaphorical 
(Mt  ir-»  16"*) ;  and  in  the  third  (Lk  IG'^)  the  term 
forms  part  of  the  imagery  of  a  parable  intended  to 
teach  the  broad  moral  lesson  of  the  penalty  of  a 
selfish  life,  the  retribution  that  pursues  it  and 
changes  its  conditions  in  the  other  world.  In  the 
same  parable  He  uses  the  term  Abraham's  bosom 
(Lk  16^^),  but  in  a  connexion  that  does  not  suggest 
a  definite  doctrinal  intention.  He  also  uses  the 
term  Paradise,  a  term  with  which  various  and 
uncertain  ideas  had  been  as.sociated  in  Jewish 
thought.  But  He  uses  it  only  once  (Lk  23*^),  and 
in  a  large  and  general  sense,  as  a  word  of  hope  and 
comfort ;  in  which  sense  also  He  uses  the  word 
sleep, — not  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  as  a  space  of  unconsciousness,  or  as 
a  place  for  the  detention,  the  recompense,  or  the 
purification  of  souls.  Some  of  His  words  appear 
to  point  rather  to  the  hope  of  an  immediate  entrance 
of  the  just  dead  into  the  Father's  house  and  tlie 
Father's  glory  (Jn  14--^  17^).  But  in  general  His 
attitude  to  the  question  of  the  condition  between 
death  and  judgment  is  one  of  reserve,  and  His 
words  convey  nothing  approaching  to  a  doctrine 
of  the  intermediate  state. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  (juestion  of  what  follows 
the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  escha- 
tology  of  NT  as  it  is  given  by  Christ  Himself  has 
a  pronounced  doctrine  of  the  Moral  Issues  of  life. 
It  speaks  largely  and  distinctly  of  final  reward  for 
the  good,  and  final  penalty  for  the  evil.  These 
are  expressed  by  a  great  variety  of  suggestive 
terms.  The  recompense  of  the  righteous  is 
described  as  an  inlieritance,  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  existence  like 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepared,  the  Father's  house, 
the  joy  of  the  Lord,  life,  eternal  life,  and  the  like  ; 
and  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  reward  is 
capable  of  change,  that  the  condition  is  a  termin- 
able one.  The  retribution  of  the  wicked  is  described 
as  death,  outer  darkness,  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  undjnng  wonii,  the  quench- 
less fire,  exclusion  from  the  kingdom,  eternal 
punishment,  and  the  like.  Different  measures  of 
reward  and  of  penalty  are  intimated,  according  to 
different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  (Lk  12^'-  *^). 
In  Christ's  own  words  there  is  no  certain  declara- 
tion of  the  terminableness  of  tlie  penalty  of  the 
finally  impenitent,  no  indication  either  of  an 
intermediate  purgatorial  process  or  of  an  ultimate 
universal  restoration.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  in  the  groundwork  of  their  narrative,  the  term 
Gehenn/i,  Hell,  is  apjilied  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  lost  (Mt  522-  ^-  30  1028  189  o-^^- 3»,  Mk  9«- «• « 
Lk  12').  This  term,  though  in  the  later  Judaism 
it  had  at  times  the  sense  of  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, whether  as  a  temporary  purgatory  or  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  appears  to  have  been  in  tiie 
earlier  Judaism  and  in  our  Lord's  time  a  tenn  for 
the  retributive  state  after  judgment  (cf.  e.g.  Enoch 
272.3  QQiM-M  etc^  which  are  probably  its  first  occur- 
rences in  this  sense  ;  cf.  also  2  Es  e'"*  7**).  The 
question  whether  Christ  teaches  t\\<i  iKrmanrnce  of 
the  penal  condition  resulting  from  the  judgment 
is  variously  answered.  Certain  of  His  sayings  are 
taken  to  jioint  to  a  terminable  penalty.     The.'»e, 
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however,  are  few  in  number,  and  appear  either  to 
be  irrelevant  {e.g.  Lk  12*^-  **,  where  the  question  is, 
not  the  duration  of  the  judicial  awards,  but  their 
adjustment  to  diHerent  degrees  of  wTong),  or  to 
suggest  the  opposite  conclusion  (e.g.  Mt  5^  *,  Lk 
12*-*,  where  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  liability 
that  cannot  be  discharged,  and  a  justice  that  is  in- 
exorable ;  Mt  12»-«,  Mk  3^»  Lk  12"',  where  the 
terms  api>ear  to  be  exclusive  terms,  expressing  the 
irremediableness  of  the  condition,  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  at  any  period  for  the  sin  in 
question).  It  is  urged,  too,  but  on  grounds  open 
to  challenge,  that  the  distinctive  terms  '  eternal ' 
{alurioi)  and  '  punishment '  (koKocis)  may  have  in 
this  connexion  other  than  their  usual  and  obvious 
applications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finality 
of  destiny  appears  to  be  expressed  unmistakably 
artd  in  many  different  forms — in  the  words  with 
■which  at  the  close  of  the  great  eschatological  dis- 
course the  moral  issues  of  life  are  summed  up 
(Mt  25*),  in  such  contrasts  as  that  between  the 
'kingdom  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  and  '  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels '  ( Mt  25") ;  in  the  statements 
of  the  issues  of  God's  kingdom  and  of  man's  life 
^ven  in  the  parables  (e.g.  Mt  13**"^-  '^~**) ;  in  the 
hgures  of  'the  unquenchable  fire'  (Mk  9°),  the 
'  worm '  that  '  dieth  not '  (Mk  9^),  the  salting  with 
fire  (Mk  9^),  and  the  like;  in  the  many  other  terms 
of  solemn  moment  by  which  the  final  lot  of  the 
unworthy  is  described — banishment  from  Christ  (Mt 
7**-»),  re'jection  (Mt  10»,  Lk  9«),  the  loss  of  the 
soul  or  the  life  (Mk  8*),  dying  in  one's  sins  (Jn 
8*^  **),  perishing  ( Jn  3^*),  bemg  judged  already  ( Jn 
3"),  its  being  good  never  to  have  been  bom  (Mt  26^, 
Mk  14-^),  etc.  These  sayings  are  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  beliefs  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  on  the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the 
retribution  of  the  wicked.  These  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine,  as  they  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  schools.  Yet  the  general 
condition  of  opinion  in  our  Lord's  time  and  in  the 
immediately  preceding  period  can  be  stated  with 
approximate  certainty.  The  Jewish  books  relevant 
to  the  question  contain  little  to  bear  out  any  large 
belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all.  They  often 
use  terms — death,  perdition,  destruction,  and  the 
like,  which  might  be  taken  to  point  to  annihilation 
as  the  final  lot  of  the  wicked,  if  interpreted  apart 
from  the  old  popular  ideas  of  Sheol  (e.g.  Ps.-Sol  3" 
9*  12f  13«>  15^3 ;  cf.  2  Es  7»  8»^,  Apoc.  Bar  30). 
But  in  many  cases  the  language  is  definitely  ex- 
pressive of  the  finality  of  the  retribution  (e.g.  Jth 
16^^  4  Mac  98- »,  Enoch  5*-«  lO^i"  12»-«  22»-"  27»- » 
et«. ).  The  schools  of  HUlel  and  Shammai,  too,  seem 
both  to  have  taught,  though  in  different  ways,  the 
immediate  sealing  of  certain  classes  of  sinners  to 
Gehenna,  or  their  punishment  there  to  '  ages  of 
ages.'  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  Christ's 
time,  with  certain  variations  and  exceptions,  the 
belief  was  general  in  an  enduring  penalty  in  the 
other  world  for  the  absolutely  evil — unrighteous 
GentUes,  guilty  and  apostate  Jews.  Christ's 
eschatology  is  one  of  grace.  His  doctrine  is  a 
revelation  of  life.  But  it  throws  into  strong  relief 
the  responsibilities  of  the  present  existence,  the 
certainty  of  the  retribution  of  sin,  the  possibility 
of  an  eternal  sin  (Mk  3^)  with  an  eternal  penalty. 
II.  The  Apostolic  Eschatology. — Under  this 
title  we  include  the  eschatological  ideas  and  truths 
delivered  in  the  various  groups  of  XT  writings 
outside  the  evangelical  records  of  Christ's  own 
words.  Taking  each  writer  separately,  we  have  to 
ascertain  what  contribution  he  makes  to  the  escha- 
tological system,  in  what  relation  it  stands  to 
Christ's  doctrine,  in  what  sense  it  is  in  harmony 
with  that,  in  what  degree  it  is  supplementary. 
There  are  questions  of  literary  criticism  connected 
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with  not  a  few  of  the  WTitings,  questions  both  of 
genuineness  and  of  integrity.  Into  the.se  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.  In  increasing  measure 
these  writings  are  being  lifted  above  the  uncertain- 
ties of  criticism.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  take  them  as  representatives  of  different 
types  of  NT  doctrine,  earlier  and  later.  Their 
ideas  exhibit  certain  characteristic  differenc-es  in 
form  in  the  different  groups.  They  bear  the 
impress  of  the  beliefs,  opinions,  and  ways  of 
speech  that  were  current  among  the  Jews  of  the 
time.  They  have  obvious  points  of  aflinitv  with  the 
ideas  of  the  OT.  They  stand  in  a  special  relation, 
of  dependence  and  agreement,  to  Christ's  doctrine. 
The  Epistle  of  JameSy  a   notable    product   of 

Erimitive  Jewish  Christianity,  says  comparatively 
ttle  on  the  things  of  the  end.  It  speaks  most 
definitely  of  the  Parousia,  of  that  as  an  event  nigh 
at  hand,  and  as  having  judgment  associated  with 
it  (5^).  It  speaks  also  of  a  Kingdom  that  is  pro- 
raised  (2*);  of  a  Judge  who  'standeth  at  the 
door '  (5') ;  of  a  judgment  that  will  be  according  to 
character  and  responsibility  (2"  3^) ;  of  recom- 
penses for  the  tried  and  proved  (1^'),  and  retri- 
butions for  the  oppressive  rich  (5^  *■ ') ;  of  a  penalty 
which  appears  to  be  eternal  (5*>. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  Christ's  Return  is  the 
great  event  of  the  future  (v.**) ;  the  reward  of  the 
good  is  '  eternal  life '  (\.'^) ;  the  truth  of  the  final 
judgment  (w."-  ")  is  asserted  ;  the  doom  of  the 
evil  is  described  as  the  '  blackness  of  darkness,'  a 
doom  '  resened  for  ever '  (v.^*).  A  peculiar  feature 
(appearing  also  in  2  Peter),  in  the  eschatology  of 
this  Epistle,  is  the  place  given  to  the  judgment  of 
fallen  angels — a  subject  on  which  the  Jewish 
imagination  ran  riot  (see  especially  the  Book  of 
Enoch  6-10.  21  ;  cf.  also  Jubilees  5,  Apoc. 
Bar  56^*"^').  Here  their  doom  is  described,  free 
from  the  extravagances  which  meet  us  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic books,  as  that  of  being  '  kept  in  everlasting 
bonds  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day' (RVv.«). 

The  writings  bearing  Peters  name,  together 
with  the  discourses  ascribed  to  that  apostle  in  the 
Bk.  of  Acts,  represent  a  distinct  type  of  eschato- 
logical teaching,  as  of  doctrinal  statement  generally. 
The  Second  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  has 
been  so  largely  quesrioned,  exhibits  an  affinity  in 
many  things  witn  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  It  has  the 
same  conception  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  the 
conclusive  event  of  the  future  (1^*  2*).  It  speaks  in 
much  the  same  terms  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the 
doom  of  evil  men  (2i- »•  *• '• ").  It  designates  the 
recompense  of  the  good  as  an  '  eternal  kingdom ' 
(1"),  as  Jude  designates  it  '  eternal  life.'  It  has 
the  same  exceptional  doctrine  of  the  punishment 
of  fallen  angels,  applying  the  unusual  term 
Tartarus  to  the  intermediate  place  of  their  deten- 
tion, and  describing  them  as  committed  to  '  pits  of 
darkness  in  reserve  unto  judgment '  (2*).  But  it 
also  makes  its  o\*"n  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
eschatology  of  the  canonical  writings  in  a  remark- 
able paragraph,  the  most  detailed  of  its  kind  in 
XT,  on  the  end  of  the  world  (3»-").  It  teaches 
that  Christ's  Parousia  is  to  bring  the  whole  present 
system  of  things  to  its  conclusion,  and  the  world 
itself  to  its  consummation.  With  the  great  event 
of  His  coming  the  existing  order  shall  l>e  dissolved ; 
the  present  heavens  and  earth  are  to  give  place  to 
'  fresh  heavens  and  a  fresh  earth ' ;  and  a  recon- 
structed world  is  to  come  forth  as  the  abode  of 
righteousness  and  the  scene  of  the  perfected 
kmgdom  of  God.  In  tlus  2  P  attaches  itself  to 
OT  conceptions  of  a  world-conflagration  (Ps50'97', 
Is  66l'-^«--^   Dn  7*"),   and  a  dissolution  of  the 

S resent  system,  effected  by  fire,  in  connexion  with 
'"3  judgment  and  the  day  of  His  recompense  (I^ 
10^  ",  Job  U^,  Is  34*  66**). 
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First  Peter,  which  is  an  epistle  of  liope,  looks  at 
all  things  in  the  light  of  the  future.  It  has  a 
large  escliatology,  the  central  point  of  which  is 
Christ's  '  Apocalypse,'  His  revelation  or  appearing 
(V  5*).  Its  dominant  notes  are  the  '  last  tune,'  the 
•  end  of  all  things,'  the  judgment  (!»  4'-  ").  In  the 
judgment  God  Himself  is  Judge  (1");  Christ  also 
appears  to  be  Judge  (4»).  The  jud<'ment  is  universal, 
alike  of  miick  and  of  dead  (4").  It  begins  with  the 
house  of  God  now,  and  it  has  its  fate  reserved  for  tlie 
'ungodly  and  the  sinner'  (4"-i*).  The  judgment 
of  the  unrighteous  is  referred  to  only  incidentally. 
The  reward  of  the  good  is  declared  in  various  terms, 
as  an  '  inheritance,'  '  honour,'  '  life,'  a  '  crown  of 
glory,'  etc.  (1*-'  5*).  The  question  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  escliatology  of  this  Epistle,  however, 
is  its  relation  to  the  'larger  hope.'  This  turns 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  two  famous 
passages  touching  the  preaching  to  '  the  spirits 
in  prison '  (3^*"^),  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  '  the  dead '  (4").  In  connexion  with  these  the 
application  which  Peter  makes  of  Ps  16  in  his 
Pentecostal  discourse  (Ac  2**')  is  also  brought  into 
view.  The  terms  in  which  Peter  speaks  here  of 
Christ,  '  neitlier  was  he  left  in  Hades,  nor  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption,'  have  been  taken  to  point  to  a 
visit  of  Christ  to  the  under-world,  and  a  consequent 
activity  of  His  grace  there.  It  is  with  Christ's 
resurrection,  however,  that  Peter  is  specially  con- 
cerned in  that  discourse,  and  the  words  do  not  go 
beyond  the  broad  statement  that  Christ  at  His 
death  passed  into  the  world  of  the  departed  like 
other  men,  but  passed  thither  only  to  rise  again. 
The  two  passages  in  the  Epistle  itself  are  of  a 
different  nature,  and  rank  among  the  chief  cruces 
interpretum  in  NT.  The  former  passage  has  been 
expounded  in  the  interest  of  many  different 
theories — those  of  the  liberation  of  saints  of  OT 
times ;  Christ's  penal  endurance  of  God's  wrath  ; 
the  purgatorial  detention  and  purification  of  souls  ; 
Christ's  descent  to  Hades  for  the  purpose  of  a 
judicial  manifestation  of  Himself,  for  a  fresh  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  [there,  for  the  provision 
of  a  continuous  ministry  of  grace  there,  for  the 
prolongation  of  opportunities  of  repentance  and 
offers  of  forgiveness  to  the  departed,  and  the  like. 
The  latter  passage  has  also  been  very  differently 
interpreted.  On  the  basis  of  both,  the  escliatology 
of  this  Epistle  has  been  understood  by  many  to 
favour  the  'larger  hope,'  and  to  suggest  that  this 
life  is  not  in  every  case  the  theatre  of  human  fates, 
if  not  to  teach  tlie  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a 
ministry  of  grace  in  the  world  of  the  departed  with 
untold  possibilities  of  after-death  repentance  and 
salvation.  For  the  details  of  the  interpretation 
and  for  its  history  the  commentaries  must  be  con- 
sulted. It  must  be  enough  here  to  say  that,  while 
the  view  in  question  has  been  largely  adopted, 
it  has  not  commended  itself  to  all  scholars  of 
authority.  The  exegesis  of  these  passages  has 
styi  many  uncertainties,  and  waits  yet  for  its  key  ; 
while  the  passages  themselves  stand  entirely  alone 
in  NT.  (See  especially  GUder,  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erscheinung  Christi  unter  den  Todten  ;  Konig,  Die 
Lehre  von  Christi  Hollenfahrt ;  Dietelmaier,  His- 
toria  dogmntis  de  Desrensu  Christi  ad  Inferos 
litteraria  ;  Hofmann,  Schriftheweis ;  Usteri,  Hinab- 
gefahren  zur  Holle  ;  Schweitzer,  Hinabge/ahren  zur 
Holle ;  Spitta,  Christi  Prcdigt  an  die  Geister ; 
Bniston,  La  Descente  du  Christ  aux  Enfers.) 
The  further  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Peter's  eschatology  does  not  contain  the  doctrine 
of  a  Universal  Restoration.  In  his  discourse  to  the 
people  in  Solomon's  porch  (Ac  S*"-*!)  he  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  of  a  restoration  or  restitution  of  all 
things.  This  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to 
intimate  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  But  the 
words  have  their  key  in  the  passage  of  Malachi 


(4'-*)  to  which  they  refer,  and  in  Christ's  apnlica- 
tion  of  that  passage  (Mt  17"'").  So  regardea,  the 
restoration  of  which  Peter  speaks  becomes  either 
the  moral  renewal  of  Israel,  as  some  explain  it,  or 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  others  think.  It  is 
in  any  case  a  restoration,  not  of  persons,  but  of 
conditions.  Peter's  eschatology,  therefore,  is  in 
general  concord  with  that  which  has  so  far  been 
recognized  in  NT,  The  points  in  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  different  yet  remain  doubtful. 

The  writings  associated  with  John's  name  have  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  character  in  their  doctrine  of 
the  end  as  in  all  things  else.  There  is  a  marked 
difference,  too,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Epistles.  The  former  is  an  eschatological  writing, 
following  the  order  of  the  Jewish  Ai)Ocalyptic.  In 
the  latter  eschatological  truths  also  appear,  but  in 
a  subordinate  place.  The  Epistles  of  John,  with 
their  ideal  teacliing,  find  the  future  in  the  present. 
As  in  the  version  of  Christ's  teaching  which  is 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  their  great  conception 
is  life,  and  that  as  opposed  to  death  and  perdition. 
As  in  the  one,  so,  too,  in  the  other,  this  life  is  in 
the  first  instance  a  present  thing  ( 1  Jn  5"*  "). 
But  it  is  also  a  thin^  of  the  future  (1  Jn  2^),  and 
it  is  an  eternal  life,  life  after  the  divine  order,  life 
with  the  ethical  quality  of  real,  perfect  life.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  life  that  looks  to  a  future — 
to  a  manifestation  yet  to  be  made  of  what  the 
children  of  God  shall  be  (1  Jn  3^).  In  these  Epistles 
the  eschatological  relations  are  not  lost  in  the 
ideal.  They  speak  of  the  '  last  hour '  ( 1  Jn  2'*) ; 
of  an  'antichrist'  that  'cometh'  as  well  as  of 
antichrists  that  already  are  (1  Jn  2>«- 1»-  ^^  4=*,  2  Jn  ') ; 
of  a  future  '  full  reward '  (2  Jn  ^) ;  of  a  vision  of 
Christ  and  a  conformity  to  Him  which  are  not  of 
the  present  (1  Jn  3"-*);  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  yet  to  be  made,  of  His  expected  Parousia 
(1  Jn  2^).  The  use  of  the  term  Parousia,  which 
elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  Pauline  writings, 
has  a  very  definite  sense,  indicates  that,  >vhile  to 
John  Christ's  lleturn  was  in  one  sense  a  spiritual 
advent,  a  present  act  of  grace  or  judgment,  it  was 
in  another  sense  an  objective  event  of  the  future. 
WJiile  in  John's  writings,  too,  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Judgment  are  for  the  most  part  spiritual  pro- 
cesses and  present  conditions,  they  are  also  events 
of  the  future  associated,  as  they  are  elsewhere, 
with  the  Parousia.  That  it  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
former  is  implied  in  what  is  said  of  tiie  judgment 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  cliildren  of  Go<l. 
That  it  is  so  with  the  judgment  itself  appears 
especially  in  1  Jn  2'^  4^''. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  we  have  a  large 
and  impressive  eschatology,  in  which  Christian 
truth  appears  in  the  garb  of  Jewish  ideas  and 
Jewish  terms.  This  book  is  beyond  all  others  the 
book  of  the  future.  That  future  is  near,  and  it  is 
filled  with  the  figure  of  the  returning  Christ.  Its 
whole  doctrine  of  the  end  has  its  centre  in  the 
event  of  the  Parousia,  and  that  doctrine  is  con- 
veyed in  a  form  which  bears  the  stamp  both  of 
the  visions  of  OT  prophets  (especially  Ezekiel, 
Zechariah,  and  Daniel)  and  the  synilmlism  of  the 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  books.  The  Parousia  appears 
occasionally  as  a  spiritual  advent  taking  effect  in 
history  (2»  3^),  but  usually  as  the  objective  return 
which  belongs  to  the  end  of  tilings.  It  is  regarded 
as  near  (2"  3"  22'^^  -"*>)  ;  it  is  to  l)e  an  event  of  glory, 
and  to  have  judgment  for  its  object  ( F).  The  Judge 
is  God  Himself  (20^=^) ;  but  Christ  also  appears  as 
Judge  ( F*  6^*-  ^'  22'-).  Like  the  non-canonical  books 
of  the  same  class,  it  speaks  much  of  the  signs  of 
the  end,  and  of  the  prelusive  events,  but  avoids 
the  trivialities  and  the  gross  imaginings,  the  fanci- 
ful and  long-drawn-out  calculations,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
(e.g.  Enoch  lO'^*  91>--"  93,  A.s.sump.  Moses  10*,  Sibyll. 
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Or.  4f ,  2  Es  14"- 1="  etc. ).  At  times  it  seems  to 
combine  difiFerent  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Judaism 
of  the  things  of  the  end.  In  one  paragraph  (20^"**), 
of  difficult  interpretation,  it  appears  to  follow  a 
view  of  the  finaJ  events  which  differs  from  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  NT,  but  is  given  in  certain 
of  the  JewTsh  books — the  idea  of  a  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  to  be  followed  first  by  a  final 
burst  of  Satanic  power,  and  then  by  Christ's 
judicial  advent.  The  paragraph,  which  will  not 
fit  a  purely  figurative  interpretation,  represents 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  as  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
witli  a  double  resurrection  and  a  double  judgment 
— a  first  resurrection,  which  is  only  of  the  saints, 
and  more  particularly  the  martyred  saints,  and  a 
second,  which  is  for  '  the  rest  of  the  dead  ' ;  a  first 
judgment  taking  effect  in  the  overthrow  of  Satan, 
and  a  second,  which  is  in  forensic  form,  and  for 
all  classes  of  the  dead.  The  book  is  also  under- 
stood to  express  two  views  of  the  lot  of  the  right- 
eous dead  :  one  in  which  they  are  presented  as 
having  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  (13*),  an- 
other in  which  they  are  presented  as  in  the  under- 
world, in  consciousness  and  rest,  waiting  for  their 
complete  reward  (6*"").  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  martyrs  alone  are  in  view,  and  in  both 
cases  the  language  is  that  of  the  imagination. 
The  Apocalypse,  however,  has  a  pronounced  doc- 
trine of  the  final  awards.  The  reward  of  the 
righteous  is  conveyed  in  a  varied  imagery  of  the 
OT  order — '  hidden  manna,'  a  '  new  name,'  the 
'  crown  of  life,'  '  right  to  the  tree  of  life,'  the  place 
of  a  '  pillar '  in  the  temple,  a  reign  with  Christ,  a 
position  before  the  throne,  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  ^■ision  of  God's  face,  the  heirship  of  all  things 
(2"-  f  • "  312-  21  715  217  22^- 14).  The  penalty  of  the 
unrighteous  is  described  as  'great  tribulation,' 
being  'without,'  killing  with  death,  burning  with 
fire  (222-  23  188- »  22i*) ;  but  above  all  by  two  terms, 
'  the  second  death'  (2"  20«- "  2V)  and  '  the  lake  of 
tire  '  (I920  20i«  218),  which  are  peculiar  to  this  book 
among  the  NT  writings,  but  which  occur  in  one 
form  or  other  in  the  Kabbinical  and  Apocalyptic 
literature  {e.g.  Enoch  18"  21'-i»  90*2).  j^  tj^jg 
book  they  appear  to  denote  a  lasting  retribution. 
Further,  the  Apoc.  expresses  the  doctrine  of  a 
perfected  world  as  well  as  that  of  a  perfected 
society.  It  has  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  {2V-^)  as  well  as  that  of  a  perfected 
city  of  God  {2V-22^). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  we  have  a 
series  of  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  in  general 
affinity  with  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  and  not 
less  with  the  older  apostolic  type,  eschatology  is 
not  the  prominent  subject.     Even  the  '  rest '  and 

*  the  world  to  come '  are  not  presented  primarily  as 
of  the  future.  Yet  the  things  of  the  end  make  a 
considerable  element  of  the  thought  of  the  Epistle. 
The  doctrines  of  'resurrection  of  the  dead'   and 

*  eternal  judgment '  are  dealt  with  as  things  that 
should  be  well  understood!  (6"-).  The  day  of  Christ's 
coming  is  in  the  writers  eye ;  it  is  a.  day  that 
draws  nigh,  and  with  it  the  judgment  is  connected 
(928  1024. 25)  In  the  judgment  it  is  God  Himself, 
not  the  Son,  that  is  Judge,  and  He  is  '  Judge  of 
air  (1223  1030.31)  The  Epistle  also  has  a  definite 
doctrine  of  final  atoards.  The  recompense  of  the 
righteous  is  the  'heaven'  into  which  the  Fore- 
runner and  High  Priest  has  passed,  an  'eternal 
inheritance,'  an  'enduring  substance,'  a  'better 
country,'  a  '  city  prepared,'  a  '  kingdom  which  can- 
not be  moved '  (4*  Q^^- »  9^5  1034.  as  ^w  1228).  The 
retribution  of  the  unrighteous  is  'judgment,' 
'  fierceness  of  fire,'  '  perdition '  (102'-  *^). 

In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  together  with  the  dis- 
courses attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  we  find  a  remarkable  eschatology,  larger, 
more  developed,  and  in  some  points,  especially  in 


the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  liaving  more  of 
the  asp)ect  of  reasoned  8tat€ment.  Even  this 
eschatology,  however,  is  not  given  in  anything 
like  orderly  or  systematic  form,  but  incidentally  as 
occasion  arose  from  time  to  time  in  the  discharge 
of  St.  Paul's  ministrv'.  Nor  is  it  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Pauline  writings.  The  questions 
of  its  precise  nature  and  measure,  its  consistency, 
and  its  relations  to  what  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  have  been  made  dependent  on  questions 
regarding  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Epistles  and  the  growth  of  St.  Paul's  ideas.  In  its 
main  elements,  however,  it  is  unatiected  by  tliese 
questions.  Its  essential  points  would  remain  the 
same  had  we  only  the  four  priman,-  Epistles 
accepted  by  Baur.  They  appear  in  all  the  four 
distinct  groups  into  Avhich  the  Pauline  writings 
fall.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  same  propor- 
tions and  relations,  or  under  precisely  the  same 
aspects,  in  the  several  groups.  But  the  differences 
which  have  to  be  recognized  do  not  amount  to 
inconsistency.  They  do  not  imply  any  essential 
change  of  view,  and  do  not  appear  to  go  beyond 
what  finds  its  explanation  in  differences  of  circum- 
stance, occasion,  and  circle  of  readers. 

As  in  other  sections  of  NT,  the  doctrine  of  the 
thin^  of  the  end  is  closely  related  in  the  Pauline 
writings  to  that  of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  an  idea 
which  recurs  in  all  the  four  groups  of  Epistles. 
This  '  kingdom,'  though  sometimes  described  as  a 
present  kingdom  (Ro  14i^  cf.  1  Co  4P,  Col  1"),  is 
usually  a  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  the  idea  of 
its  consummation  is  the  centre  of  the  Pauline 
eschatology.  A  foremost  place  is  given  in  this 
eschatology  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming, 
which  event  is  described  under  a  variety  of  terms 
— His  'day,'  His  '  revelation,'  His  'Parousia,'  etc. 
(1  Co  V-  8  5«,  1  Th  2»9  3»  4»  S^-  =3,  2  Th  V  2i-  «• »,  Ph 
P»,  1  Ti  6»*,  2  Ti  1^2  4'-  \,  Tit  2  »  etc. ).  This  Parousia 
is  regarded  as  an  objective  event.  The  passages 
in  which  this  'coming'  is  declared  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  writings  ;  and  when 
compared  with  each  other  they  do  not  suggest  a 
change  in  St.  Paul's  mind  from  a  less  spiritual 
idea  in  the  earlier  Epistles  to  a  more  spiritual  in 
the  later.  The  doctrines  of  the  Hestirrection,  the 
Judgment,  and  the  Final  Aicards  also  appear  in 
essentially  the  same  form  in  the  Pauline  writings, 
and  in  the  several  groups  of  these  writings,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  resurrection  finds  its 
largest  exposition  in  the  primary  Epistles,  but  it  is 
given  also  in  others,  and  it  is  a  real  bodily  resurrec- 
tion, a  return  of  the  complete  man  to  life  (Ro  4", 
8",  1  Co  15,  2  Co  lio  4"  51-5,  Ph  3"-  21).  Thejtidgment 
is  the  judgment  of  God  (Ro  2^  14".  ef.  3»9),  of  Christ 
(2  Co  51*,  2  Ti  4I),  of  God  through  Christ  (Ro  2»«) ;  a 
future,  final  judgment  (Ro  2*,  1  Co  3^) ;  a  righteous 
judgment,  discovering  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
gi^nng  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Ro  2^, 
2  Th  1^  2  Ti  48) ;  a  universal  judgment,  for  both 
quick  and  dead  (Ac  IT^S  cf.  Ro  14",  2  Ti  4»).  The 
issues  of  that  judgment  are  declared  with  remark- 
able frequency  and  variety  of  statement ;  they  are 
described  as  '  eternal '  (a'ubvio^),  which  term  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  essentially,  and  in  most  applica- 
tions, one  of  duration  (cf.  e.g.  Ro  162*,  2  Co  5^  etc.). 
The  lot  of  the  unrighteous  has  a  subordinate  place, 
but  is  expressed  as  'wrath,'  'the  \»Tath  to  come,' 
'death,'  'punishment,'  'destruction,'  'eternal  de- 
struction from  the  face  of  the  Lord'  (Ro  2^,  1  Th 
P",  Ro  28  621,  2  Th  P,  Ph  Z^%  The  lot  of  the 
righteous  is  a  salvation  'with  eternal  glory,' 
a  '  prize,'  a  '  crown,'  an  '  inheritance,'  a  '  manifesta- 
tion,' a  '  reign,'  a  '  life '  \s-ith  Christ,  .'  eternal  life,' 
'the  life  w-liich   is  life  indeed'   (Ro  2^  d^- 2J  e*- » 

1  Co  92',  Gal  5*  68,  Ph  3",  Col  V'-  3*»,  1  Ti  l^s  &^  i«, 

2  Ti  21- 10  48,  Tit  Pete.). 

The  Pauline  eschatology  has  elements  which  are. 
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in  some  sense,  peculiar  to  itself.  Among  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints 
(1  Th  4")  and  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Th  f  ■''>).  Of 
these  the  former  has  a  certain  affinity  with  one  of 
the  apocalyptic  visions  (Kev  11"- '-),  as  well  as  with 
Christ's  word  regarding  the  'gathering  of  the 
elect '  (Mt248'),  and  the  narratives  of  the  ascension, 
especially  those  by  Luke  (Mk  IG'*,  Lk  24",  Ac  l9-i»). 
The  latter  takes  its  form  from  Daniel's  predic- 
tions (9"  ll'*-  ^^  12"),  and  is  in  affinity  with  Christ's 
eschatological  discourse  (Mt  24-^),  and  John's  de- 
claration on  Antichrist  (1  Jn  2^*). 

There  are  also  things  in  the  Pauline  escha- 
tology  on  the  interpretation  and  relations  of  which 
opinion  has  been  divided.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  depart  from  the  general  view  of  the  NT,  and  to 
join  the  Apocalypse  (20^"^")  in  teaching  the  inter- 
vention of  a  millennial  period  between  two  distinct 
resurrections.  But  this  idea,  which  is  otherwise 
alien  to  St.  Paul's  writings,  turns  upon  the  particular 
interpretation  of  a  single  passage  (1  Co  15'-''"^),  in 
which  the  immediate  question  is  not  one  of  sticces- 
sion  or  chronological  order,  and  in  wliicli  nothing 
is  said  of  any  other  resurrection  than  that  of  those 
who  are  Christ's.  The  Pauline  Epistles  have  also 
been  supposed  to  contain  a  definite  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state,  with  activities  of  grace  in  it. 
The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  or  some  provision  for 
the  purgation  of  souls  in  the  other  world,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  great  paragraph  in  1  Co  3^^'",  in 
which,  however,  the  '  day '  in  question  is  that  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  action  referred  to  is  that  of 
testing,  not  purifying.  The  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state,  with  a  descent  of  Christ  implying  the  exten- 
sion of  grace  and  opportunity,  is  supposed  to  be 
contained,  in  particular,  in  certain  passages  of  the 
greater  Epistles.  One  of  these  is  the  section  in 
Romans  (lO^"")  in  which  use  is  made  of  Dt  30"-". 
But  the  main  idea  there  is  the  accessibility  of  the 
Divine  commandment,  the  nearness  and  attaina- 
bility of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  the  words 
say  nothing  of  a  Hades-ministry  of  Christ,  nothing 
of  the  world  of  the  dead,  beyond  the  fact  that 
Christ  entered  it  and  was  raised  from  it.  Another 
is  the  paragraph  in  Ephesians  (4''"i'*)  in  which  the 
subject  of  gifts  is  dealt  with,  and  the  68th  Psalm 
is  introduced  in  that  connexion.  It  speaks  of  a 
descent  of  Christ,  by  which  some  understand  the 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  incarnation,  and  others 
the  descent  from  earth  to  Hades.  But  even  on 
the  latter  interpretation  the  paragraph  says  no- 
thing of  any  worTc  of  Christ,  or  any  possibilities  for 
the  dead  in  Hades.  Of  greater  interest  is  the 
question  whether  the  Pauline  eschatology  contains 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration.  The 
answer  turns  mainly  on  certain  passages  of  large 
suggestion  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  together 
with  one  or  two  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  The  com- 
parison between  Adam  and  Christ  in  1  Co  \5'^^  is 
cited  in  this  interest.  The  universality  expressed 
there,  however,  does  not  mean  that  all  shall  in  the 
end  be  made  certain  of  blessedness.  The  point  is 
either,  as  some  take  it,  that  all  who  are  Christ's 
shall  be  raised  (the  'all'  being  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  case) ;  or,  as  others  think,  that,  as  in 
Adam  all  are  made  subject  to  physical  death,  so  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  raised  out  of  it.  The  state- 
ment in  the  same  chapter  (1  Co  15-*"^)  on  the 
suMuing  of  all  things,  and  the  consummation  in 
which  God  shall  be  '  all  in  all,'  is  also  supposed 
to  imply  Paul's  hope  of  a  final  restoration  of  all. 
But  trie  subjects  to  be  subdued  are  not  sinful  men, 
but  'all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power' — all 
powers  opposed  to  God  ;  and  the  end  expressed  by 
the  '  all  in  all '  is  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
the  world  in  all  its  p.arts  will  answer  to  God's 
will,  (11  ill  w  liicli  the  will  of  God  will  be  recognized 
as  the  sole  authority.     The  declaration  of  the  uni- 


versal adoration  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the. exalted 
Christ  (Ph  2'*-  ^')  is  also  cited  as  a  distinct  witness 
to  the  same  ;  in  which,  however,  there  is  probably 
nothing  beyond  the  broad  statement  of  a  homage 
wide  as  universal  nature,  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  made  by  tliree  great  classes  of  living 
beings.  The  passages  which  are  most  definite  ana 
most  relevant  are  the  one  in  Ephesians  ( !"•  ^")  which 
speaks  of  a  '  summing  up'  of  all  things  in  Clirist, 
and  the  one  in  Colossians  (I-")  whicli  speaks  of  a 
'  reconciliation '  of  all  things.  In  these  the  terms 
are  large  enough  to  include  all  created  things,  and 
go  beyond  the  case  of  universal  man,  or  even  the 
whole  animate  creation.  They  are  passat^cs  wliich 
express  the  cosmic  effects  of  Christ's  wnvk.  and 
appear  best  interpreted  as  declarution-  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  bring  back  all  iliiiii;>  to  their 
pristine  condition  of  harmony,  through  (hrist  as 
tlie  centre  of  unity  and  bond  of  reconciliation. 

The  Pauline  eschatology  has  its  point  of  cul- 
mination in  its  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  That 
doctrine  is  a  consistent  as  well  as  a  lofty  one.  It 
does  not  limit  itself  to  a  resurrection  of  the  just, 
but  htas  its  place  also  for  that  of  the  unjust. 
Neither  does  it  regard  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  that  of  the  unjust  as  two  successive  acts, 
separated  by  a  millennial  period,  the  passage  (I  Co 
IS-"-^)  chiefly  relied  on  for  that  being  insufficient 
to  sustain  it.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  predicate  the 
provision  of  an  interim  boily,  as  some  liave  argued 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  paragraph  (2  Co  o^'*), 
for  the  existence  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Nor,  again,  does  it  entangle  itself  with 
curious  questions  regarding  the  Jiow  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  risen  body,  or  tlie  conditions 
of  the  future  life,  but  contents  itself  with  the 
simplest  analogies  drawn  from  nature  and  from 
Christ's  own  case.  It  consistently  affirms  for  man 
a  real  and  complete  continuance  of  being,  not  an 
incorporeal  immortality  like  that  to  which  Greek 
thought  looked,  but  a  bodily  immortality,  a  jxt- 
manence  of  life  in  the  integrity  of  man's  cut  in" 
nature.  It  connects  its  doctrine  of  the  resui hm 
tion  with  other  cardinal  Pauline  doctrines — the  in 
dwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  inward  presemi'  ot 
Christ,  the  mystical  union.  It  links  it  furtliei 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  renovated  earth  and  a 
ransomed  creation  (Ro  S^^'^). 

The  eschatology  of  the  NT,  therefore,  is  in  its 
broad  outlines  a  consistent  though  not  a  system- 
atized doctrine.  In  the  diflerent  sections  of  NT, 
and  with  all  differences  in  detail,  tlie  esehatolog>- 
turns  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Parousia,  the  bodily 
resurrection,  the  universal,  righteous  judgment,  the 
final  awards  of  recompense  and  penalty.  It  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  faith  and  teaching  of 
the  OT,  and  requires  for  its  explanation  no  theories 
of  derivation  from  ethnic  thought.  The  distinctive 
points  in  the  Pauline  eschatology  are  in  affinity 
with  Hebrew  faith,  not,  as  some  argue  (Ptieiderer, 
etc. ),  with  Greek  thought.  The  same  is  even  more 
obviously  the  case  with  the  eschatology  of  the  NT 
writings  outside  the  Pauline  circle.  J^ssene  or 
Alexandrian  (Philonic)  ideas  are  not  in  place  as 
sources  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  things  of  the 
end.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
is  given  in  tiie  NT  cannot  be  -said  to  lie  dependent, 
in  the  sense  affirmed  by  some  (L.  H.  Mills,  etc.), 
on  the  Zoroastrian  theology.  It  is  i)ossil.le  that 
in  some  of  its  affirmations  the  NT  (  -ihaiulogy 
has  been  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  lorm 
by  external  modes  of  thouglit.  lii  all  that  is  of 
its  substance  it  is  in  relation  to  Ilchn'w  laith. 
and  has  its  point  of  issue  in  tiie  principles  and 
ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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Mejrer,  Weias,  Beyschlag,  Wendt,  Holtzmann,  etc. ;  the  various 
treatises  iUustrative  of  MT  Times  and  Jewish  beliefs :  Colam, 
Jimu-Chritt  et  U*  croifaneet  me»tianiqxte*  de  ton  temp* ;  Edera- 
heim,  Jetu$  the  Meatiah ;  Drommond,  Jeunth  Meuiah ;  Stanton, 
Jewiik  and  Chrittian  Mettiah ;  Hiigenfeld,  Jiidieehe  Apok. ; 
Gfrdrer,  Jahrhundert  dee  HeUt;  Scorer,  UJP;  Hausrath, 
Sew  Teet.  Time* ;  Weber,  JUd.  Theoloaie ;  Delitzsch,  BMieal 
Ptychology ;  S.  Davidson,  Doetri}te  of  Latt  Thing* ;  Salmond, 
Chrittian  Doctrine  of  ImmartalHy;  Pusey,  What  it  of  Faith 
a*  to  EverUuting  Punishment )  White,  Li/e  in  Chriet ;  Petavel- 
Olliff,  Problem  of  Immortality;  Kabisch,  Etchatoloffie  de* 
Paultu;  Kussell,  The  Parotuia;  Riemann,  Lehre  von  der 
Apoeatastati*.  S.  D.  F.  SaLMOXD. 

ESCHEW. — In  the  older  versions  '  eschew '  is 
common,  and  is  used  in  two  senses.  —  1.  To 
'escape,'  as  Pr  IP'  Wye.  'He  that  escheweth 
snaris,  schal  be  sikur ' ;  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  p.  70, 
'  If  they  ■will  not  convert  themselves  from  their 
'wicked  errour,  there  shall  hastily  come  upon  them 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  they  shall  not  eschew.' 
Of  this  meaning  AV  has  retained  no  example. 

2.  To  'turn  awav  from,'  as  Pr  17^®  Wye.  'He 
that  eschewith  to  lerne,  schal  falle  in  to  ynels.' 
Of  this  AV  preserves  three  examples  in  Or,  Job 
11. 8  23^  all  in  the  phrase  '  to  fear  God  and  e.  evil ' 
<Heb.  tsd)  ;  and  one  in  XT,  1  P  3"  '  Let  him  eschew 
e\Tl,  and  do  good'  (Gr.  ^kjcX/fw).  Cf.  Is  7^*  Gov. 
'  But  or  euer  that  childe  come  to  knowledge,  to 
eschue  the  euel  and  chose  the  good.'  RV  prefers 
'  turn  away  from'  in  1  P,  Amer.  RV  in  Job  also. 
Eschew  came  into  the  Eng.  lang.  from  the  Old 
High  Ger.  sciuhen  (through  the  Fr.  eschever), 
whence  came  also  '  shy,'  adj.  and  verb. 

J.  Hastings. 

ESDRAELON.— This  is  the  Gr.  wayof  writing  the 
Heb.  name  Jezreel — "^Kri!' '  God  soweth ' — the  royal 
city  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  which,  standing  on  the 
E.  edge,  gave  its  name  to  'the  great  plain'  of  central 
Palestine.  It  is  variously  given,  e.g.  Jth  2?  k«» 
A  'Eff5pi]\wy  (B  'Ea8f)arj\d)y) ;  7^  A  'EffdfnfKdffi  (B  K 
'EadpT]\u!v)  •  4*  B  'EffpTJKihv,  A  ^Effepryx.^^"-  The  name 
by  which  it^is  now  known  among  the  natives  is 
Merj  Ihn-'Amr  'Meadow  of  the  son  of  'Amr.' 

At  one  time  the  mountain  range  must  have 
stretched  unbroken  from  the  uplands  of  Samaria, 
behind  Jenin,  to  those  of  Galilee,  which  run  N. 
into  the  Lebanons.  Now  it  is  as  if  a  gigantic 
mass  had  been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  range, 
lea\-ing  the  rough  protuberances  of  Gilboa,  Little 
Hermon,  and  Tabor,  along  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  thrust  violently  towards  the  sea,  in  a 
N.  W.  direction.  This  mass  forms  the  wooded  bulk 
of  Carmel,  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  over  1800 
feet,  terminates  in  a  bold  promontory,  guarding 
the  S.  end  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  undulating 
floor  of  this  great  gap  among  the  hills  forms  the 
'  valley '  or  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  2  Ch  35^,  Zee  12^^,  njyp? 
'  an  opening,'  from  pp?  '  to  split '  or  '  cleave 
asunder,'  as  distinguished  from  pt^-  'a  depression' 
or  'deepening,'  applied  to  its  offshoot,  the  vale  of 
Jezreel,  suits  the  conditions  admirably.  The  word 
still  persists  in  El-BekA',  the  great  hollow  between 
the  Lebanons  ;  and  in  its  dim.  form,  El-Bakei'a,  a 
village  with  a  tract  of  fertUe  land  around  it, 
enclosed  by  ridges,  high  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali.  So  the  plain  of  E.  is  shut  in  by  hills  on 
every  side.  It  may  be  described  generally  as 
triangular  in  form.  It  is  bounded  by  irregular 
lines,  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Carmel,  along  the  N. 
edge  of  the  low  hills  which  join  Carmel  to  the 
Samaritan  mountains,  to  Jenin  ;  from  Jenin  to  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor;  and  thence  under  the  Nazareth 
hUls,  back  again  to  Carmel.  The  S.  boundary  is 
the  longest,  extending  some  20  miles  ;  the  other 
two  are  nearly  equal,  being  each  about  15  mUes 
in  length.  From  Jenin  a  little  bay  runs  east  into 
the  bosom  of  GUboa,  but  finds  no  outlet.  Between 
Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon  a  broad  and  easy 
descent  passes  down  as  far  as  Beisun,  and  then. 


with  a  sudden  leap,  plonges  to  the  level  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  This  is  properly  the  vale  of 
Jezreel.  Between  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor 
another  offshoot  of  the  plain  makes  its  way  do^vn 
to  the  Gh6r,  throwing  off  a  spur  to  the  N.E.  of 
Tabor.  Westward  the  plain  narrows  to  a  gorge 
between  the  lower  hills  of  Galilee  and  Carmel, 
tlirough  which  the  Kishon  forces  a  passage  to  the 
plain  of  Acre,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  We  have 
practically  one  continuous  plain  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  lip  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  There  is  the  plain 
of  Acre,  running  up  to  the  gorge  at  the  E.  end  of 
Carmel ;  tlie  great  central  plain  spreading  N.  and 
S.,  and  rolling  E.  to  the  base  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon,  the  general  elevation  of  which  is  about 
200  ft.  above  sea-level ;  then  the  vale  of  Jezreel, 
which,  in  the  12  miles  from  Zer'in  to  Beisun,  sinks 
about  600  ft.,  before  falling  steeply  into  the  Jordan 
VaUey. 

For  the  most  part,  the  plain  consists  of  deep, 
rich,  loamy  soil.  After  the  removal  of  the  crops, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  the  autumnal  suns  bum  the 
surface  almost  to  brick  ;  and  when  the  rains  come, 
it  sucks  them  in  like  a  huge  sponge.  In  winter  it 
becomes  a  nearly  unbroken  sheet  of  mud, extremely 
dangerous  to  cross  ;  disaster  not  seldom  befalling 
those  who  travel  even  by  the  most  frequented  and 
thoroughly  beaten  tracks.  Its  fertility  has  always 
been  remarkable,  ever  generously  rewarding  the 
toils  of  the  husbaundmen.  In  season  you  may  pass 
over  many  acres  where  the  man  on  horseback  can 
just  see  over  the  tall  stalks  of  grain.  Where  left 
to  itself,  the  rank  luxuriance  it  produces  is  proof 
enough  of  what  it  might  do  in  skilful  hands.  Of 
trees,  in  the  plain  there  are  few,  but  on  its  borders, 
esp.  at  Jenin,  there  are  clumps  of  olives  and  other 
fruit  trees,  the  stately  palm  wa^^ing  high  over  all. 
The  low  hills  that  run  do\\"n  towards  Carmel  from 
the  N.  are  thickly  covered  by  oak  trees,  and  are 
known  among  the  natives  as  '  the  forest.' 

The  only  stream  of  importance  in  the  plain  is 
the  Kishon,  visible,  for  the  most  part,  only  from 
its  own  steep  banks.  Rising  at  Jenin,  it  pursues 
its  crooked  course,  justifying  its  name  '  the  tortu- 
ous,' along  a  deep  muddy  bed,  gathering  contribu- 
tions from  other  parts  of  the  plain,  and  carrying 
all,  through  the  gorge  at  Carmel,  to  the  sea.  The 
chief  fountains  are  at  Jenin,  where,  creating  the 
gardens,  they  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  name  En- 
Ganntm  ;  at  Jezreel,  where,  in  close  proximity,  are 
three  springs,  the  principal  being  'Ain  Jaliia,  just 
under  the  northern  cliff  of  Gilboa,  identified  with 
the  well  of  Harod.  The  stream  which  these  three 
supply  flows  eastward  to  Jordan.  At  Lejjiin,  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  there  are  also  copious  springs, 
sufficient  to  form  considerable  marshes  to  the  N., 
besides  turning  several  mills,  and  ser^-ing  largely  for 
irrigation. 

The  plain  owed  its  importance  chiefly  to  its 
central  position,  and  to  the  great  highways  that 
lay  athwart  it.  The  main  gateways  of  entrance 
were  five  in  number.  (1)  That  coming  down  from 
the  N.  between  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth  hills, 
guarded  bv  the  fortress  on  the  mountain.  (2)  That 
from  the  £.  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  commanded  by 
this  city.  (3)  The  approach  from  the  S.  by  Jenin. 
(4)  That  up  Wady  'Arah  into  the  plain  by  the  old 
stronghold  of  Megiddo,  now  Lejjiin.  (5)  That 
through  the  pass  under  Carmel,  from  the  plain  of 
Acre,  dominated  by  Harosheth — Harithiyeh — on 
the  N.,  and  by  Jokneam  of  Carmel  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain.  By  one  or  other  of  these  portals  the 
merchant  caravans  and  the  armies  of  contending 
powers  had  to  enter,  and  find  exit,  on  their  passage 
N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.  These  strongholds,  together 
with  Bethshean — Beisdn,  Shunem — Solum,  Nain, 
on  the  N.W.  shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  Daberath 
— Dehuriyeh,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Tabor,  and  Chesul- 
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loth— Iksdl,  under  the  Nazareth  hills,  were  the 
chief  cities  around  tlie  [)lain.  At  no  time  have 
towns  of  any  importance  been  built  on  the  plain 
itself. 

E.  formed  the  main  part  of  the  '  lot '  of  Issachar 
(Jos  11)""").  This  tribe  seems  to  have  reverted 
at  once  to  the  old  nomadic  life,  '  dwelling 
in  tents'  (Dt  SS'*"),  and  the  fatness  of  the  land 
becoming  a  snare  to  them,  they  were  i^obly 
content  to  secure  its  enioyment  by  stooping  as 
servants  '  under  task-work  (Gn  4d^*).  The  '  men 
who  had  understanding  of  tlie  times,'  of  the  cliild- 
ren  of  Issachar,  who  came  to  David  at  Hebron 
(1  Ch  12=*-),  were  probably  astrologers,  and  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  divination,  so  popular  from  of  old 
amon"  the  children  of  the  wilds.  This  goes  to 
show  now  closely  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were 
identified  with  their  Bedawi  neighbours.  In  the 
same  chapter,  v.***,  we  have  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  its  ancient  produce.  Tlie  men  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  '  brouglit  bread 
on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on  oxen, 
victual  of  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  clusters  of 
raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  in 
abundance.' 

Four  battles,  famous  in  Israel's  history,  were 
fought  in  this  plain.  On  the  banks  of  Kishon 
Sisera  was  overthrown,  '  the  stars  in  their  courses ' 
contributing  to  his  defeat  (Jg  5-*).  In  the  hollow 
between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  the  swarms  of 
'  the  children  of  the  East '  perished  in  the  midnight 
alarm,  before  Gideon  and  his  brave  300  (Jg  7). 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  driven  back  by  the  victorious 
Philistines,  retired  to  the  heights,  and  were  slain 
on  the  '  high  places'  of  Gilboa  (1  S  31).  Josiah's 
disastrous  mistake,  in  attempting  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Pharaoh  -  necoh  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  Avas  paid  for  Avith  his  life.  "Wounded  in 
the  battle,  he  was  carried  to  Jerus.  dead  (2  K  23^) 
or  dying  (2  Ch  35-"*'-'^).  Imperishable  memories 
of  Elijah's  encounter  with  the  prophets  of  Baal 
cling  to  its  western  border.  Up  from  the  way  of 
the  Jordan  came  Jehu,  driving  furiously,  to  the 
slaughter  of  Ahab's  house,  and  across  the  plain 
fled  Ahaziah,  to  perish  by  Megiddo.  The  army 
of  Holofernes  spread  out  from  the  hills  above 
Jenin  to  Cyamon — Tell  Kaimtin  ( Jth  7^).  During 
the  long  period  of  the  Jewish  wars,  the  plain  often 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  noise 
of  battle.  In  the  vision  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
seer  (Rev  16"-  ^®),  the  most  fitting  place  whither 
'  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God,  the 
Almighty,'  is  the  level  reaches,  so  often  drenched 
in  blood,  which  take  their  name  from  '  the  place 
which  is  called  in  the  Heb.  tongue  Har-Magedon.' 

Open  of  old  to  the  eastern  tribesmen,  who  kept 
the  peasants  in  constant  fear,  the  Romans  inaugu- 
rated a  period  of  security,  and  the  people  made 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  But  with  the 
fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Arab  hordes  rushed 
back,  and  restored  the  ancient  conditions.  In 
recent  years  the  Turks  have  established  more 
eflectual  control  over  the  nomads ;  and  the  peasants, 
delivered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  certain 
Greek  capitalists  in  Beirftt.  We  may  doubt  if 
their  burdens  have  thus  been  lightened. 

Literature.— G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL  381-410;  Baedeker,  Pal.^ 
229 ;  Furrer  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  iii.  302 ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  179  f . ;  Porter,  Giaivt  Cities  of  Bashan,  24.5  f.  ; 
PEFSt,  1872,  180  f.;  1873,  3fl.,  46,  60;  1875,  40;  1879,  13; 
Conder,  Te7U-Work,bSff. ;  Moore,  Jttdges,  197 f. ;  Schurer,  HJP 
I-  »•  80-  W.  EWINO. 

ESDRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF.— Title.— The  titles 
of  the  books  tliat  deal  with  the  history  of  Ezra  are 
confusing.  In  the  Sept.  this  book  is  entitled 
Esdras  A,  Esdras  B  embracing  the  canonical  books 


of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  the  Vulg.,  however, 
Jerome  had  used  the  words  Esdras  L  and  II.  for  the 
canonical  books  ;  Esdras  A  therefore  became  Esdras 
III.,  Esdras  IV.  being  the  designation  of  the  other 
and  later  apocryphal  book.  In  the  sixth  article  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  all  the  early 
En<j.  Bibles,  the  four  books  are  numbered  as  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  Geneva  Bible  (1560)  was  the  first  to 
adopt  our  present  classification,  which  keeps  the 
Heb.  names  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  for  the  canonical, 
and  gives  the  Latin  names  Esdras  I.  and  Esdras  IL 
to  the  apocryphal  books. 

Another  title,  6  Upe^is,  appears  as  the  heading  of 
Esdras  A  in  Cod.  A  of  the  LXX,  which  also  has 
lepevs  at  the  head  of  Esdras  B ;  the  subscriptions 
in  both  books  give  the  ordinary  names. 

Yet  another  name  for  our  book  appears  in  the 
subscription  to  the  Old  Latin,  '  Explicit  Esdrae 
liber  primus  de  tcmpli  rentitutionc,'  which  aptly 
describes  the  contents  of  the  Iwok.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, 'The  Greek  Esdras'  has  been  suggested  as 
a  suitable  title. 

Contents.  —  Except  for  one  original  section 
(3^-5*),  the  book  is  made  up  wholly  from  materials 
that  exist  in  canonical  books.  It  is  a  repetition 
of  the  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  first  chapter  corresponds  to  the  last  two  of 
2  Ch,  the  last  to  a  portion  of  Neh  8 ;  the  inter- 
vening portion  runs  parallel  to  Ezra,  and  contains 
the  whole  of  that  book,  with  one  transposition  and 
one  interpolation. 

The  following  scheme  gives  the  canonical  paral- 
lels, and  shows  the  chronological  confusion  of  the 
book.     (The  verses  are  those  of  the  Camb.  LXX.) 

Es  1  =  2  Ch  85.  36.  Great  passover  of  Josiah ;  his  defeat  at 
Megiddo,  and  death  ;  the  succeeding  Jewish  reigns  and  the 
Captivity  briefly  sketclied. 

Es  21-14  - Ezr  1.  Cyrui'  proclamation.  Delivery  of  the  sacred 
vessels  to  Sanabassar,  and  his  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Es  2i5-23=Ezr  4"--^.  Opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Letter  of  Persian  officials  resident  in  Samaria  to 
A'rtaocerxes.    The  work  abandoned  till  the  reign  of  Darius. 

Es  31-66.  Original.  Story  of  the  three  pages  at  the  court  of 
Darius,  who  each  maintain  a  thesis  before  the  king.  The  third, 
Zerubbabel,  as  a  reward  for  his  wisdom,  is  granted  leave  to  lead 
a  body  of  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  Dejjarture  of  the  caravan  under 
Joachim,  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  others. 

Es  .57-45= Ezr  2.    Lists  of  those  ret\irning  with  Zerubbabel. 

Es  5*>-"0=Ezr  3-45.  Altar  of  bumt-oflfering  set  up  ;  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  celebrated  ;  foundation  of  temple  laid  ;  offer  of  '  the 
enemies'  to  co-operate  rejected.  The  work  hindered  through 
their  opposition  till  the  retgn  of  Darius. 

Es6.  7=Ezr  5.  6.  Work  resumed  in  second  year  of  Darius. 
Letter  of  the  Persian  governors  to  Darius,  and  his  favourable 
rescript.    Completion  of  the  temple. 

Es  8-930 =Ezr  7-10.  Return  under  Ezra  in  reign  ot  Artaxerxes. 
The  abuse  of  mixed  marriages  redressed.  Names  of  the  trans- 
gressors. 

Es  937-88= Neh  7^3-813.    Reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra. 

The  history  goes  directly  backwards :  first  Arta- 
xerxes (2i'>'^),  then  Darius  (3-5*),  lastly  Cyrus 
(5''"™),  instead  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes.  After 
expressly  stating  that  it  was  Darius  who  gave 
permission  to  Zerubbabel  to  return,  the  writer  in 
568-70  calmly  refers  this  return  to  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

The  boolc  is  incomplete.  It  breaks  ott'  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  Kal  en-io-wi^x^'?''''"'  (cf.  Neh  8'^). 
It  probably  continued  the  history  to  the  P'east  of 
TaTbemacles  described  in  Neh  8,  but  no  further ; 
this  is  suggested  by  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  v.  5,  who  de- 
scribes that  feast,  using  an  P>sdras  word  eiravSpduJH, 
and  at  this  point,  having  hitherto  followed  Es  as 
his  authority,  passes  on  to  the  Book  of  Neh.  The 
Latin  versions  add  a  clause  completing  the  broken 
sentence  of  the  Greek.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  book  ever  began  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
history  than  it  does  now. 

ReCEI'TION  AND  U.SE  OF  THE  BooK.— The  first 
witness  to  the  existence  of  Es  A  is  Josephus,  who 
uses  it  in  place  of  the  canonical  lx)ok  not  only  in 
his  description  of  the  Return  (Ant.  XI.  i.-v.),  but 
also  in  his  account  of  Josiah  {Ant.  X.  iv.  611'.). 
He  agrees  with  Es  in  shifting  the  first  opiK)sition  to 
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the  work,  and  the  letter  to  the  Persian  king,  from 
its  place  in  the  canonical  Ezr,  altering  Artaxerxes 
to  Canibyses  to  correct  the  chronolo<pial  error ;  he 
introtiuces  the  story  of  the  three  pages ;  with  Es 
he  passes  directly  from  the  end  of  Ezr  to  Neh  8 ; 
and  he  borrows  a  good  deal  of  the  language  of  our 
book.  His  preference  for  it  was  probably  due  to 
its  more  elegant  Gr.  style,  and  a  desire  not  to  omit 
the  additional  matter  contained  in  it.  He  occa- 
sionally supplements  his  authority  b\'  information 
derived  apparently  from  the  Heb.  Ezr;  the  indi- 
cations of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gr.  Es  B  are  too 
slight  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  made 
any  use  of  that  book  (but  see  XI.  i.  3,  §  15,  ^vKTrjfxs ; 
XL  V.  2,  §  136).  His  narrative  is  worthless  as 
history,  since  in  trying  to  remove  the  inaccuracies 
"of  his  original  he  has  only  introduced  greater  con- 
fusion himself. 

Our  book  is  quoted  fairly  often  br  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
both  Gr.  and  Latin.  Among-  Gr.  Fathers,  Ciem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  392,  Potter  (:>rccDAs  Za^StiSO.  n^m,  tueirmf  rtit  »tny»ntrrkf, 
x.T.A_) ;  Origen,  Horn.  ir.  in  Joguain,  {  10,  Comm.  in  Johann. 
ri.  1 ;  Eusebius,  Comm.  in  Ps.  76,  5  19  ;  Athanasius,  Orat.  eont. 
Arianof,  ii.  20.  Tertullian,  De  Cor.  Milit.  9,  perhaps  refers  to 
1  Es  5^ ;  Cyprian,  Ep.  74,  9,  quotes  the  passage,  '  Veritas  manet 
et  invalescit  in  aetemum,  et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  Siecala  SiBCuIorum  * 
(iv.  38) ;  and  Au^'iistine,  de  Cie.  Dei,  r\iii.  36,  refers  to  the  same 
passage,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  Truth.  No  passage  has  perhaps  been  more  freq.  quoted,  or 
misquoted,  than  iv.  41,  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalet  'Great  is 
truth,  and  strong  above  all  things '  (yrffirruu).  (The  patristic 
references  are  collected  in  the  Tubingen  TMol.  Quartalgchrift, 
1859,  p.  263  sq.)  The  first  writer  to  throw  discredit  on  the  book 
was  Jerome.  He  refused  to  translate  the  '  dreams '  of  3  and  4 
Esdras.  His  words  are  (Prcef.  in  Ezram),  'Tertius  annas  est 
quod  semper  scribitis  atque  rescribitis,  ut  Esdne  libnun  et 
Esther  vobis  de  Hebrseo  transferam.  .  .  .  jfec  quenqoam  moreat 
quod  unus  a  nobis  liber  editus  est :  nee  apocrjfphorum  tertii  et 
qxtarti  somniis  deleetetur ;  quia  et  apud  Hebraeos  Ezrae  Xehemi- 
seque  sermones  in  unum  volumen  coaretantur ;  et  qu»  non 
habentur  apud  illos,  nee  de  viginti  quatuor  senibus  sunt,  procul 
abjicienda.'  Consequently,  the  Old  Latin  was  left  untouched  by 
him,  and  the  book  is  absent  from  the  older  MSS  of  the  Vuig. 
{e.g.  Cod.  Amiatinus). 

It  was  probablj'  owing  to  the  influence  of  this 
estimate  of  Jerome,  that  the  Tridentine  Fathers  in 
1546  excluded  1  Es  from  the  Canon.  1  and  2  Es, 
with  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  books 
admitted  as  apocryphal  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
rest  of  our  Apocr.  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  modem  editions  of  the  Vulg- 
tliey  form  an  Appendix,  being  placed  after  the  XT, 
with  a  prefatory  note  stating  that  they  are  placed 
'  hoc  in  loco  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicorum 
librorum  .  .  .  ne  prorsus  interirent,  quippe  qui  a 
nonnullis  Sanctis  Patribus  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus 
•Bibliis  tam  manuscript  is  quam  impressis  reperi- 
untur. '  In  the  Eng.  Bible  our  book  stands  iirst  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

Relation  to  the  Canonical  Ezra.— On  this 
question,  the  most  interesting  Mhicli  arises  in 
connexion  with  the  book,  the  most  opposite 
opinions  have  been  held.  The  various  theories 
resolve  themselves  into  three. 

1.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
Gr.  of  the  LXX  (2  Ch  and  Es  B).  Those  books, 
according  to  this  theory,  have  been  worked  over 
and  modified  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers,  to 
whom  tlie  Hebraic  style  of  the  LXX  version 
rendered  it  unintelligible.  Such  is  the  \aew  of 
Keil,  Schiirer  (in  Herzog,  Eucycl.  i.  496,  '  nach  der 
Septuaginta  iibersetzung  bearbeitet,'  and  HJP  II. 
iii.  177 tf.  Eng.  tr.),  and  Bissell  (in  Langes  OT 
Comm.).  In  favour  of  this  \'iew  it  is  urged  (i. )  that 
our  book  often  agrees  literally  with  the  LXX  in 
the  Gr.  used,  even  in  rare  and  unfamiliar  words ; 
(ii.)  that  the  LXX  is  often  followed  in  its  deciations 
from  the  Heb.  text ;  and  (iii.)  that  in  the  case  of 
delations  from  both  Heb.  and  LXX,  the  readings 
of  Es  A  are  more  easily  referred  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  The  best  instances  of  (i.)  are  Es  A 
8**  6  Kov<plaa.%  rdj  afiapriai  rjfiuii'  —  Es  B  9'*  eKov^iffas 
TifMv  Ttts  aifofuas,  RV  '  punished  us  less  than  our 


iniquities  deserve';  Es  A  9*^  =  E8  B  18"  «(>dy<re 
Xiwdfffxara.  For  (ii.)  may  be  quoted  Es  A  !•*  koI 
oiTcj  t6  ■rpuii'dp —  2  Ch  35'-  eat  oCtw*  tli  t6  x/xdt, 
against  Heb.  'and  so  they  did  with  the  oxen.' 
The  two  Heb.  words  "v??  ('oxen')  and  ip^a  ('morn- 
ing') are  indistinguishable  without  the  vowel 
pomts ;  the  agreement  need  not  prove  the  use  of 
one  version  by  the  other.  More  striking  is  Es  A 
1"  fier'  (vtoSiai  Kal  dxijiryiroj',  compared  with  2  Ch 
SS^  Kod  evtiySwdrj  icoi  fSpafioy.  This  looks  like  a  con- 
fusion of  fv<i>Sf(i}  and  (Ooddu  ;  the  Heb.  equivalent  is 
'and  in  pans.'  But  here  Es  renders  the  Hiphil 
?snn  correctly  by  dtrfiveyicai',  which  fdpafior  fails  to 
do,  thus  showing  independent  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew.  Compare  also  Es  A  1*  xoXe/tctr  avrdr 
fxexfipfi,  and  2  Ch  35^  dXX'  ij  ■w-oXeiteif  avrbf  iKpa- 
Taitbdi),  with  the  Heb.  '  disguised  himself  that  he 
might  fight  with  him.' 

A  comparison  of  the  two  books,  however,  renders 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  view  any  longer,  that 
Es  A  is  compiled  solely  from  the  Gr.  of  the  other 
books.  There  are  numerous  passages  where  Es 
preserves  the  Heb.  more  closely  than  the  LXX,  or 
points  to  a  ditierent  word  in  the  Heb.  original. 
An  examination  of  aU  the  passages  given  by  Bissell 
(p.  69)  in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion  will  show 
that  there  is  not  one  where  Es  does  not  preserve 
some  touch  in  the  Heb.  which  is  missed  in  the 
LXX  Ezr,  which  cannot  therefore  have  been  the 
only  authority  pos-sessed  by  our  author  in  those 
parts  whicli  agree  with  the  canonical  book.  It 
still  remains  possible  that  Es  A  is  a  mere  recension 
of  the  canonical  books  by  the  help  of  the  Heb.  ;  but 
the  Gr.  of  the  two  books  is  of  such  a  different  char- 
acter as  to  make  it  improbable  that  this  is  the 
true  \'iew  of  the  relation  between  them. 

2.  It  is  regarded  as  a  workbig  over  of  an  earlier 
Gr.  translation  of  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh,  but  a  trans- 
lation quite  distinct  from  the  LXX.  This  ^-iew  is 
held  by  Ewald  {Hist,  of  Isr.  v.  126-128,  Eng.  tr.). 
He  first  gives  the  alternative  that  the  writer  '  was 
either  a  translator  of  the  books  of  Ch,  or  else 
found  them  ahreadv  translated,  and  worked  up  the 
tr.,'  and  then  deciJes  for  the  latter  ^-iew  (p.  l^n.). 
'  He  found  the  work  of  the  chronicler  tolerably 
freely  translated  from  the  original.  This  tr.  was 
different  from  that  of  the  LXX,  and  no  doubt 
much  older.' 

This  theory  admits  an  independent  tr.  of  the 
Heb.  as  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  denies  that  the 
compiler  was  himself  the  translator ;  it  presupposes 
a  lost  Gr.  version  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh.  It  gives  a 
satisfactory  e.xplanation  of  the  coincidences  in  tr. 
and  deviation  from  the  Heb.  in  Es  A  and  Es  B,  if 
we  suppose  that  both  are  to  some  extent  dependent 
on  a  lost  Gr.  original.  We  should  then  have  in 
the  two  books  a  paraUel  case  to  the  two  #Jr. 
versions  of  Dn,  the  LXX  very  paraphrastic, 
Theod.  fairly  literal,  both  being  dependent  on  an 
earlier  version  (Smith,  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  art. 
'  Theodotion '). 

3.  It  is  held  to  be  a  direct  and  hidependent  tr. 
from  the  Heb.,  and  from  a  text  in  some  instances 
superior  to  the  ilassoretic ;  Es  B  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  writer.  This  ^-iew  is  held  by 
Michaelis,  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhom's  Allge- 
ineine  Bibliothek  der  bibl.  litt.  1787),  Pohlmann  (in 
Tubingen  Quartalsihrift,  1859,  p.  257),  Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche,  and  others.  It  is  simpler  than  the  last, 
but  fails  to  account  for  the  coincidences  in  the 
two  books.  The  question  whether  (2)  or  (3)  is  the 
true  \-iew  depends  also  on  the  date  which,  on 
linguistic  and  other  grounds,  we  are  led  to  as.sign 
to  the  work.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
decided  which  is  right,  but  (2)  appears  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  while  (3)  does 
not. 

The    two    translations    are    of    an    essentially 
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different  character.  While  the  writer  of  Es  B 
shows  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  llclninv,  often 
transliterating  his  original,  and  niuldn-  no  pre- 
tensions to  style,  Es  A  is  marked  by  a  tree  style 
of  translation,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic  Gr.,  a 
happy  rendering  of  Hebraisms,  and  an  omission  of 
difficulties,  which  make  it  a  far  more  readable 
book  tliiin  the  other.  It  was  clearly  intended  for 
Cr.  K.idors  unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  The 
wiit.i  was  a  litterateur  in  possession  of  a  wide 
Gr.  vocabulary. 

A  few  instances  of  his  manner  may  be  given.  He  consistently 
translates  the  phrase  '  beyond  the  river '  (the  Persian  name  for 
Palestine,  Es  B  !ri/>«»  rtu  frcrx/j^u)  by  KtiX-h  'S.upia  »«■)  4'oiyixti  (7 
times  in  Es  A  ;  only  3  times  elsewhere,  viz.  in  the  Books  of 
Hoc).  He  writes  iyliy  ri  ritrx*  'O''  Ch  ir<«l7>  to  fairer.  A  good 
instance  of  idiomatic  Gr.  style  is  56!»-  70  (contrast  Es  B  4*.  6).  A 
list  of  some  words  peculiar  to  Es  A  in  the  Gr.  OT  majf  not  be 

superfluous.  axeXcCBuf  C.  dat.  for  xari  (.'i  times),  ocyxyyu(rrr,{ 
(of  Ezra,  i  Upiut  xai  uvxyyuo-Ttit  tov  yc/u,i>u  =  V.9  B  «  llpiu!  xx.)  i 
ypa,u,/n»TtC(,  0  times),  clitei/jUfir^riTtjTi>ii,ccpx'iPi'^i  (oi^  Ezra),  /3//3A(0- 
fuXaX4»y,  inuMyiiyla,  ej-xairjjsjv,  ix^cciXi",  iiMfvirtovv,  i^axovirrif, 
UTiiiim,  iieoiovXoi  (()  times  =  Es  U  tixfliyiifjC),  lipoe-TaTr:!,  iipi>'^ii.\rr,s 
(6  times,  ks  B  aSavn;),  xappty  'a  car,'  fji.ipiiapx'ix  (4  times),  f/.ira,- 
ytyiirrtpo!,  iyc/JMT»ypaipiK,  tTpxy/JMTixif  (subst.),  rutJ-^px^iuuy, 
gvytlepfUMorBm,   ruyyous,   iix   Ta.Ka.yTuy   AaAsTv,   ;^a/t«(;rsTy,f,  ^pr,iJM- 

■rirTr,pioy.  Other  words  rarely  found  elsewhere  than  in  this  book 
(which  may  for  the  most  part  be  paralleled  from  Est,  Dn,  and 
Mac)  are — inipeuy  'confiscate,'  a.(iu,ua,  anylZiiy,  ioy/j,ariZeiy, 
lipytiy,  iyaxoivy,  IvotyipBuffii,  iTixoijUMff-Beci  'attack,'  't^itruirTx(ri;  (al. 
rurrxris),  iliXare!,  it/ohia,  titfuy,!  (Es  B  rxxis),  Vupupos  (Es  B 
irvXupif),  xtcrxXox'trfMS,  xtuSayiZsrBxi,  fMcyixxtis,  fj.tTxXXociriruy  to» 
/3/«»,  oixoyifius,  iXurxip^f,  tricirToifipioy, 

The  passages  whicli  point  to  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Heb.,  or  a  different  Heb.  original  from  that  tr<i-  by  the  LXX, 
are  collected  by  Trendelenburg  (see  also  Bissell,  0a-G9).  The 
foil,  instances,  partly  unnoticed  before,  may  be  given  : — 

In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Josiah,  Es  A  l-'S-«  =  2  Ch  3521-23. 
Es  125  i^fi  y^p  7-oy  Kt^(pp«Tof  0  ^oXifjLo?  iMov  iffTiy  \  Ch  LXX  omit  J 
Heb.  'but  against  the  house  of  my  war'  ('npn^p  n'3  7X).  Es 
apparently  read  n"i9  (Euphrates)  for  n'Z.  The  Heb.  as  it  stands 
is  harsh  for  'the  house  with  which  I  have  war' ;  and  Es  is  a 
decided  improvement. 

Es  126  cii  irpo/rix"^"  p'/iA""'"  'IspE.a/ew  ^ptfiiTou ;  Ch  LXX  oix 
rixovcrt  ray  Xiyuy  Nej;«w  =  Heb.  Eg  perhaps  read  N'5i  for  'IDJ. 
'hoiu.itiu  is  a  later  insertion ;  the  Vulg.  has  '  non  attendens 
verbum  prophetse.' 

Es  127  xa.1  xxTifir,irxy  oi  xpxoyrss  ^ois  ^xffiXia  ;  Ch  LXX  xu) 
irilnirxy  «i  toJct*/  s jt/  /Sair.  =  Heb.  Es  read  ^Ti.'.i  '  and  they  came 
down ')  for  n»i   '  and  they  shot '). 

In  Es  A  830  y^a_)  fx-sr'  xvTOv  xTO  ypxf^;  ctyZpii  ixxroy  jrivT'^XdvTflc, 
the  Heb.  is  more  closely  rendered  ('  and  with  him  were  reckoned 
bj^  genealogy  of  the  males ')  than  in  LXX  (Es  B  S*)  xai  /utr'  avrou 

TO  rCo'Tpit/.f/Mi  X,   XXi  ergvT. 

In  8®"  i  Mixrspil  of  LXX  is  rightly  given  as  AlyCvTici.  A  writer 
working  on  the  LXX  without  the  Heb.  could  hardly  infer  that 
'Mttripti  stood  for  '"ii";n  ('  the  people  of  Slizraim '). 

In  86S  ippy,ix  rx  I/j-xtix  xa,)  r>,y  iipxy  i(rOr,Tx,  the  last  WOrds  of 
the  Heb.  'Vypi  ('  and  my  mantle  are  rightly  given  ;  the  LXX 
twice  misconstrues  them  (93-  S),  hnppr,lx  rx  Iumtix  imu  xxi 
iirKXXifj.r,y. 

In  8"'  XXI  vi/ii  xark  -riiroy  ri  r./xiy  iyiyifiri  iXt«f  ^xpx  roZ  xvpitv,  the 

Heb.  phrase  V^"J"BfC?  ('  for  a  little  moment ')  is  rendered,  and 
the  passive  construction  kept.  Es  B  9*  tm)  tZy  'uriuxidrxTo  r,/j.7y 
i  But,  omits  the  phrase  and  changes  the  construction. 

884  xyixau^'x/j.iy  ^xpxjOiyxi,  and  Es  B  91'*  S!Tic-Tpi:^x/iuy  iixrxt- 
Zxa-xi,  are  independent  versions  of  nsri'?  3Vb?jn  ('shall  we  again 
break?'^. 

8**"  is  txpiflri  Toi  xa)  iirot  ^fiOxpxr,0'oviriy  rev  yi/j,ou  roZ  xupitv,  renders 

the  Heb.  ('according  to  the  (Council  of  my  Lord  and  of  those 
that  tremble  at  the  counnand  of  our  G(xl ')  where  the  LXX  (Es  B 
10^)  departs  from  it,  in  ay  fieCXri  ayxTryfii  *ai  ^ojiipiiroy  airoiif  ly 
iyr»Xaii  Otov  rmHy. 

In  92  Es  A  points  to  a  neat  and  certain  correction  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  LXX  (106)  runs,  ica)  IttopVjBy,  il;  yx'iafvXaxity  'Ituxyxy  .  ,  . 
»x)  iiropiuBri  ixi7,  where  the  second  tTtptuOvi  is  tautological. 
Ea  A  has  irapivOr,  i/V  ri  trarTc(^opiey  'laiyci  .  .  .  xxi  ai>j<r6us  ixit. 
The  compiler  clearly  read  D^  j^n.  ('and  he  passed  the  night 
there ')  for  D|^  ^^'l  ('  and  he  went  there ').  The  letters  J  and  "i 
are  very  liable  to  confusion  ;  ami  xMlnrflxi  is  the  constant 
rendering  of  the  verb  j-':  c  !■.  .K\.  ii  >  in  tlu-  LXX. 

OlOl/trsy  iJ.iyaXr,  ty,  cu,,'^.  (K,,.:  i,-  upr.xa:  r:oir,f6utv  \9i  0.  literal 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  C^nj  '7ip  np'i  '  and  they  said  with  a  loud 
voice') ;  LXX  (1012)  ^  again  wrong  with  xu)  i7roy  M(y«  rtZrc  ri 
fitpUL  rtu  i^'  iipiit  fturirai. 

These  few  instances  out  of  many  sliow  Itoyond  a 
(Idubt  tli.'it  the  coiiipilrr.  or  tli.-  aiitlior  of  tlie 
vci>iMii  l,r  is  usiii-.  had  a  knowlcd-c  of  the  Heb.  as 
aguin.-5L  the  other  Gr.  version,  and   that    Ks  A  is  an 


important  authority  for  a  critical  emendation  of 
the  Heb.  text. 

The  most  recent  supporter  of  the  thiid  \  i-w,  and 
of  the  claims  of  this  book  to  attention,  is  Sir  H.  H. 
Howorth,  in  a  series  of  six  articles  in  the  Academy 
for  1893  on  '  The  real  character  and  the  importance 
of  the  first  book  of  Esdras.'  Hisattemjii  t(>(-tab- 
lish  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Ixuds  and  its 
chronological  accuracy,  as  against  the  (anoni(iil 
Ezra,  is  beset  by  numerous  difficulties,  and  (  annot 
be  maintained.  Thus  he  regards  the  Darius  who 
despatched  Zerubbal)el  as  Darius  II.  Nothus  (424), 
who  was  a  century  later  than  Darius  Ifystaspes 
(522),  and  is  forced  to  date  the  rclum  nnder 
Ezra,  and  that  under  Nehemiah,  more  than  iialf 
a  century  later  than  the  dates  ordinarily  a.ssigned 
to  those  events ;  he  regards  Sanabassar  or  Shesh- 
bazzar  as  a  distinct  person  from  Zerubbabel ;  he 
says  that  the  misplaced  section  Es  A  2'*'^  preserves 
the  original  order  of  the  Aramaic  chronicle  from 
which  it  is  derived  ;  and  he  regards  the  story  of 
the  three  pages  as  '  equally  valuable  and  worthy  of 
credit  with  the  rest  of  the  book.'  It  is  lost  labour 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  this  book  with  history ; 
the  compiler  has  put  together  his  materials  regard- 
less of  the  inconsequences  involved.  But  Sir  H. 
Howorth's  views  on  the  relations  between  the  two 
Gr.  books  are  f.ar  more  deserving  ol  not  ice  ;  lie  lias 
here  been  partly  anticipated  h\  rohlin.nin  inji.  r.it. 
273-275).  He  argues  that  '  Es  A  re]>re-ints  tlie 
true  LXX  text ;  Es  B  represents  anotlier  i  r. .  whieh 
in  all  probability  was  that  of  Theodotion  :  ami  he 
quotes  the  parallel  of  the  two  version>  of  I)ani<l. 
The  existing  evidence  makes  it  probable  that  this 
view  is  so  far  correct,  that  Es  A  represents  the 
first  attempt  to  present  the  storj'  of  the  Return  in 
a  Gr.  dress,  the  story  of  the  three  pages  being 
perhaps  added  by  a  later  compiler.  Subsequently 
a  complete  and  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  was  required,  and  this  was  supplied  by  what 
is  now  called  the  LXX  version  of  Ch,  Ezr.  Neh. 
Whether  this  took  place  so  late  as  tlie  time  of 
Theodotion  may  be  questioned. 

In  favour  of  the  priority  of  Es  A,  these  points 
may  be  noted  ; — 

1.  The  Position  of  the  Book  and  its  r'lrli'^^f  TitJr 
in  the  MSS  ("EcrS/jas  a'). — The  explanation  usually 
given  is  that  the  events  described  in  it  precede  in 
part  the  events  in  the  LXX  Ezr.  It  is  equally 
probable  that  it  was  assigned  the  prior  position 
because  it  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  Gr.  versions. 

2.  The  Contents. — These  point  to  .a  time  when 
Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh  formed  one  eontinuon-;  wmk. 
and  the  division  into  sections  had  not  yet  hei  n 
made.  Es  A  pas-i^  \vitliout  a  break  from  one 
book  to  another,  and  does  not  contain  the  rediqdi- 
cation  wherebj'^  the  last  two  verses  of  <  h  are 
repeated  as  the  first  two  of  I'/.ia. 

3.  The  Use  of  Es  A  by  .h.srpl,  us.  There  i'^  no 
certain  evidence  of  his  acquaint anc'  with  the  other 
Vxv.  book,  or  of  its  exi.stence  heiore  his  tiine.  This 
looks  as  if  he  were  using  the  only  (5r.  materials 
available  to  him  ;  that  is,  that  in  the  LXX  as 
known  to  him  this  part  of  the  Bible  was  re]  "re- 
sented by  Es  A. 

4.  During  the  first  five  centuries  the  Christian 
Fathers  quote  the  book  with  respect  as  canonit  al. 
It  was  included  in  Origen's  Hexapla. 

5.  As  shown  above,  it  has  in  many  jdaees  jire- 
served  a  better  Heb.  text  than  the  1,.\.\  i'.zra. 

The  Original  Sectiox  (3'-5").— The  source  of 
the  .story  of  the  three  pages  at  the  court  of  I)ariiis 
is  unknown.  In  what  language  it  was  originally 
written  is  also  doubtful  ;  but  Ewald  is  ])rol>.  riirlit 
in  holding  that  while  the  main  body  of  the  hook  is 
a  tr.  from  Heb.,  'on  the  other  hand  the  work  fioin 
whicli  he  took  the  story  about  Zeruhhahel  \\as 
oriiiinally  coiii|iose(l  in  (Jr.'     At  any  rate  tleri'  arc 
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no  dear  traces  of  Hebraisms  (Fritzsche  adduces  4* 
TO,  SiKata  xottl  dxb  -rdm-uiv  tQv  i5iKwi'  =  ]S  cSv*?  'Tjry), 
and  the  paronomasia  Hweaiv  Kal  d<p(ffiy  in  4^  points 
to  a  Gr.  original.  The  compiler  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  traditions  of  Persian  history.  The 
account  of  Darius  and  Apame  the  daughter  of 
Bartacus  (4®,  Jos.  gives  his  name  as  "Pa/Seiidri/s,  so 
the  Latin  versions  Bezaces)  is  perhaps  derived  from 
some  book  of  Persian  court  stories.*  The  presence 
of  Zerubbabel  at  the  court  of  Darius  is,  of  course, 
an  anachronism  :  it  was  Cjtus  who  despatched  him 
to  Jerusalem.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  5*,  ace.  to 
the  most  natural  construction,  it  is  Joachim  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel  who  spake  wise  words  before 
Darius.  In  4^**  the  speaker  is  merely  called  6 
yeaviffKos  (a  name  hardly  suitable  to  Z.),  and  at 
•his  hrst  introduction  in  4"  the  third  speaker  is 
identified  in  a  parenthesis  only  6  rpiroi  .  .  .  o&ris 
iffTif  Zopo^a^iX,  which  is  certainly  a  later  addition. 
This  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Joachim  was 
the  hero  of  the  story,  and  that  there  were  two  ex- 

Eiitions — one  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  led  by  Zemb- 
bel,  one  tmder  Darius  led  by  Joachim  (Fritzsche 
and  Reuss).  But  no  Joachim  is  mentioned  among 
the  sons  of  Z.  in  1  Ch  3*^  These  inconsistencies 
certainly  show  the  composite  nature  of  the  book. 
It  would  appear  that  an  earlier  Pers.  story  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  became 
attached  to  Zerubbabel ;  the  speakers  in  the 
original  story  were  Persian  courtiers  (3"'  oi  <rw/«iTo- 
<pv\aKfs).  The  second  of  the  theses  maintained  by 
the  third  speaker — the  superiority  of  the  truth — 
may  also  be  a  Jewish  addition  to  the  original, 
though  the  eulogy  of  truth  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  Persian  story,  since  the  Persians  were 
taught  from  boyhood  '  to  ride,  to  use  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  the  truth '  (Hdt.  L  136). 

The  story  is  told  in  what  i>erfaap8  was  thought  a  more 
plausible  way  in  Joeephus  (Ant.  s.  m.  2).  There  I^rius,  unable 
to  sleep,  proposes  a  reward  to  that  one  of  his  three  pages  who 
shall  best  prove  his  thesis  :  to  the  first  he  gives  the  thesis,  that 
'  wine  is  the  strongest';  to  the  second,  'the  king  is  the  strongest'; 
to  the  third,  '  whether  women  are  the  strongest  or  truth  is 
stronger  than  they '  ?  The  speeches  are  held  on  the  following 
day.  In  Es  the  king  makes  no  promise  of  rewards  :  the  three 
pages  suggest  the  idea  to  each  other,  and  while  he  sleeps  they 
each  write  the  subject  which  he  means  to  maintain,  and  put 
it  under  the  king's  pillow  for  him  to  find  in  the  morning.  The 
speeches  before  the  Pers.  monarch  are  not  unlike  the  answers 
of  the  72  translators  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as 
described  in  the  letter  of  Aristeas.  The'  applause  which 
greets  the  third  speech  (4-'i),  and  the  feasting  for  seven  days 
*  with  music  and  gladness '  (463),  niay  be  illustrated  from  that 
work.  But  there  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  saying,  with 
Ewald,  that  'the  book  of  Aristeas  must  have  been  alreadj' 
known  to  the  author.'  The  stor>'  in  ^  is  a  composition  of 
the  same  class,  and  probably  of  the  same  time  as  the  Aristeas 
letter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  third  speech  there 
is  an  allusion  to  Gn  2-*  (Es  4^  irdpuros  rbv  iavroD 
•waTipa  ivKaToXeivei  .  .  .  Kal  fpbi  Trjy  iSiap  yvrcMca 
KoWdrat). 

Object  of  the  Book.— The  body  of  the  book 
appears,  as  has  been  sho^^Ti,  to  be  the  earliest 
version  of  the  work  of  the  Chronicler.  It  was 
written  to  render  Gr. -speaking  Jews  acquainted 
with  the  favour  which  through  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence was  once  shown  to  their  nation  by  foreign 
monarchs.  The  original  section  (3-^)  is  perhaps 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  round  which  the  rest  is 
grouped.  One  object  of  the  compiler  was  to  give 
currency  to  this  story,  from  whatever  source, 
Persian  or  Jewish,  he  had  derived  it.  He  may 
also  have  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view.  The 
exaggerated  accoimts  of  the  munificence  of  Cyms 
and  Darius  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  aimed  at 

*  The  name  Apame  is  Oriental,  though  not  found  till  the 
Macedonian  periocL  No  such  person  occurs  among  the  wives 
of  Ihuius  I.  The  first  of  the  name  was  the  wife  of  Seleucus 
Xikator,  Alexander's  general,  and  daughter  of  Artahazos 
(Strabo).  Does  this  last  name  give  the  explanation  of  the 
Bartacus  or  'Poejsjjtasr*  1 


securing  to  the  Jews  '  the  favour  of  a  Ptolemaic  or 
other  heathen  power '  (Ewald). 

Time  axd  Place  of  Composition.— The  ex- 
treme limits  between  which  the  book  must  be 
placed  are  given  on  the  one  hand  by  the  dat«  of 
the  composition  of  the  Heb.  books  of  £zr  and  Neh, 
which  is  fixed  as  late  as  B.C.  300(Ryle,  Cam.  Bible, 
Introd.  xxvi),  on  the  other  by  the  date  of 
Josephus,  A.D.  100.  Within  these  rather  wide 
limits  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  time  more  accur- 
ately with  any  certainty.  As  Fritzsche  remarks, 
the  writer  has  kept  his  own  personality  in  the 
background  and  nowhere  left  any  traces  of  his  own 
time  (Einleitung,  p.  9).  Still  there  remain  a  few- 
indications  to  be  mentioned.  The  similarity  to 
Aristeas,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Zerubbabel  story  is  of  the  same 
character  and  probably  the  same  time  as  that  book 
(circa  B.C.  150). 

1.  But  Ewald  notes  farther  {Ahhand.  vber  d. 
Sibyll.  JBiich.  p.  36)  that  this  story  was  known  and 
referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Now,  this  book  (iiL  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles)  is  definitely  fixed  to  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (B.C.  181-146).  In  it  is  an 
allusion  to  Persian  kings  helping  forward  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  consequence  of  s 
dream :  iii.  293-4,  Airrin  yap  du<rei  Geos  ewxrxov  dywow 
bvetpoy,  Kal  rirre  bi)  vain  rdXiy  laaerai.  J«  xdpos  ijr 
■rep.  This,  in  Ewald's  opinion,  is  suggested  by  Es 
3-4.  But  in  Es  4*^ ^  there  is  no  mention  of  a  dream, 
but  only  a  vow,  wliich  influenced  Darius.  Still, 
as  the  cfream  is  not  alluded  to  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  SibyUist  had  some  older  form 
of  this  story  before  him,  from  which  our  Esdras 
also  borrowed. 

2.  The  book  has,  further,  some  parallels  with  the 
LXX  version  of  Dn  and  Est.  The  opening  of  Es 
3  seems  to  be  imitated  from  the  opening  of  Est 
P''' :  the  phrases  i-voitjaev  8ox^,  drb  rPp  'Ii'5t*r^s  ft^XP^ 
Aldioriai,  and  '  the  hundred  and  seventy  satrapies,' 
are  common  to  both.  Cf.  also  Es  3*  oi  rpeit 
fuyurrdyei  r^s  Uc/xriSoj  with  Est  P*  LXX,  Dn  6*. 
(The  Heb.  of  Est  as  also  Ezr  1*  name  seven  Persian 
councillors. ) 

The  agreements  between  Es  and  Dn  LXX  are 
remarkable.  Of  these  the  most  striking  is  a  clause 
which  they  have  in  common  in  the  account  of  the 
treasures  which  Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  from 
Jems.  (Es  2®=Dn  P  LXX,  koI  d'WTjpfitraTo  aiTa  ey 
rip  ft8u>\i(p  avTov).  In  this  place,  since  dwepeiSeffffai 
is  an  Esdras  word,  occurring  three  times  in  this 
connexion  in  Es  and  nowhere  else  in  Dn,  and 
since  ct'dwXto*'  renders  the  Heb.  of  Ezr  (vn^^  n'5) 
but  not  of  Dn  (vn^x  -lyix  n'2,  Theod.  eli  r^~  oUcw 
0ri<ravpov  Oeov  aiVoC),  it  would  seem  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  the  Dn  translator. 

But,  in  view  of  the  other  parallels  between  the 
books,  another  explanation  is  more  probable,  that 
the  translations  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
hand.  In  one  place  the  same  Aramaic  phrase, 
'  And  his  house  shall  be  made  a  dunghill,'  Ls  mis- 
translated or  paraphrased  in  the  same  way  (Es  6" 
Kal  TO  irrdpxoyra  airroC  ehmt  paffiXiKd,  Dn  2®  koI 
dvaKrj<p0rfffeTai  vfiQr  rd  irrdpxorra  els  rb  ^aaiKiKdp).  It 
may  be  noted  that  both  books  are  \vritten  in  an 
idiomatic  Gr.  style  foreign  to  most  books  of  the 
LXX ;  both  are  very  free  translations ;  both  have 
interpolations  of  a  similar  character  (the  three 
pages  in  Es,  the  three  children  in  Dn)  ;  the 
original  Heb.  of  both  books  has  Aramaic  sections 
interspersed  in  it.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the 
parallel  between  the  two  Gr.  books  of  Es  and  the 
two  versions  of  Dn  is  very  «lose.* 

*  The  theor^•  has  alreadv  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Gwvnn  (Diet. 
Chritt.  Bicg.,'*.c.  Theodotion,  p.  977)  ;  cf.  Dn  2"  lvPi^»s(EB  »» 
irid^Mf) ;  i»yuMTi'Xt»  (Dn  i^,Es  3f>);  Dn  31,  Es  3^  «  r/ntyny- 
pmuMtu  (Dn  33,  Es  631  [A]  only) ;  use  of  s.us  c.  inf.  cue  ri 
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3.  Graetz  (Geach.  der  Juden,  1863,  p.  445)  points 
to  the  use  of  Pirarot  in  3'*,  and  says  that  the  Ivonian 
consulate  is  known  to  tlie  writer.  This  would 
indicate  a  time  later  than  the  first  interference  of 
the  Romans  in  the  East,  i.e.  later  tlian  B.C.  200. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  KotXr/  I,vpia 
which  so  frequently  occurs  is  used  in  the  sense 
which  it  bore  during  the  Gr.  period,  meaning  all 
S.  Syria  except  PluBnicia.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  Romans  to  Palestine  (c.  B.C.  63,  the  date  of 
Pompey's  taking  of  Jerus.)  this  name  had  acquired 
a  new  Hignilicance,  being  restricted  to  the  country 
E.  of  the  Jordan  (G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p. 
638).  The  way  in  which  this  phrase  is  used 
appears,  therefore,  to  afford  certain  proof  that  the 
book  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Whether  it  goes  back  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  is 
more  uncertain. 

o.  That  such  is  the  case  is  the  opinion  of  Herz- 
feld  (Ges.  d.  Volk.  Isr.  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  73),  who 
dates  it  before  the  Maccabsean  wars,  on  the  ground 
that  after  that  date,  when  the  books  of  Ezr  and 
Nell  had  become  canonical  (Ryle,  Cam.  Bible,  Ezr. 
and  Neh.  Ixv),  a  translator  would  not  have  been 
bold  enough  to  excerpt  and  rearrange  materials 
from  those  books. 

6.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  Lupton,  who 
has  an  ingenious  theory  as  to  the  occasion  when  the 
book  was  written.  He  regards  it  as  edited  at  the 
time  (B.C.  170)  wlien  Onias,  having  fled  from  the 
persecution  in  Pal.   under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

Eetitioned  for  leave  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  to 
uild  a  temple  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews  at 
Heliopolis  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  Egyp.  temple  of 
Bubastis.  At  that  time  '  a  work  which  described 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  beneficence 
of  foreign  kings  to  the  work,  and  which  also 
introduced  the  story  of  Josiah,  slain  in  an  invasion 
of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians,  would  have  a  special 
interest.'  The  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Egyp.  temple  {S/xoiov  t<^  if  'lepoaoXvfiois,  /.uKpSrepov  d^ 
Kai  irevixporepov)  is  given  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iii.  1 ;  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  interesting  remarks  of 
Lupton  {Speaker's  Comm.,  Apoc.  vol.  i.  11-14). 
This  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  conjectural,  and 
it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  Jirgument  upon  it ;  if  tlie 
theory  about  the  relation  to  the  LXX  Dn  be 
correct,  the  date  given  is  rather  too  early.  The 
limits  within  which  the  book  may  be  placed  may 
be  taken  to  be  B.C.  170-100.  Most  editors,  how- 
ever, assign  it  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Fritzsche). 

As  to  the  place  where  the  compiler  lived,  the 
character  of  the  translation  seems  to  show  that  it 
was  written  for  Alexandrian  Jews  rather  than  for 
natives  of  Palestine,  for  whom  the  original  Hebrew 
of  the  Chronicler  would  suffice.  One  slight  allusion 
in  4-''  to  '  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers ' 
for  the  purpose  of  *  robbing  and  stealing '  is 
tliought  to  point  to  Egypt.  Certain  small  peculi- 
arities of  the  language  also  indicate  Alexandria 
as  the  place  of  writing  :  ol  tplXoi  roO  ^acriX^ws  (8-*) 
takes  the  place  of  Es  B  ot  (rv/x^ovXoi  {ol  irpCnoi 
<(>i\oi  Avere  the  third  in  the  scale  of  courtiers  at  the 
Alexandrian  court) :  in  2'"  Slv  (palvrjraL  aoi  is  inserted. 
The  phrase  ed.v  tpaivrirai  ('  if  it  seem  good  ')  occurs 
in  Aristeas  (in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  1870,  p.  19),  and 
repeatedly  in  Egyptian  papyri. 

Fritzsche,  on  the  other  hand,  concludes  that  the 
writer  was  a  Palestinian  from  his  knowledge  of 
sites  in  Jerusalem,  referring  to  5**  eh  rb  evpvxupov 
Tov  wpuTov  TTvXQvoi  Tou  TTpb^  TT]  ivaToX^  ( =  Es  B  ct's 
'l(povaaXrifjL).     Cf.  also  9"*  (irl  t6  eiipvxf^pov  rod  irpbi 

luuurau  (Dn  3i»,  Es  868);  x»iyri»  =^ '  io  burn'  (Dn  338,  Es  452); 
i.Xfu»Zt  (Dn  411  020,  E«  183)  ;  iuM,i»>cr,f  (Dn  57,  Es  :J«  only) ;  Dn  6i, 
Es  31  ;  use  of  Cvtv!irTut  (Sus  61»,  Es  8").  The  paiuJlels  are 
chiefly  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  Dn. 
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dvaroXiii  lepoO  irvXQvos  (  =  Neh   8^   elt  t6  irXdrot  ri 

(nirpoaOev  ttuXi/j  tov  OJaroi). 

MSS  AND  Text.— Es  A  exists  in  two  out  of 
the  three  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX,  viz.  Cod. 
Vaticanus  (B)  and  Cod.  Alexandrinus  (A).  It  is 
not  found  in  either  of  the  portions  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS  (k)  discovered  by  Tischendorf  (Cod,  Friderico- 
Augustanus  and  Cod.  Sinaiticus  Petropolitanus) ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  due  only  to  the  fact  that  that 
MS  is  incomplete,  and,  except  for  some  few  frag- 
ments of  the  rent,  and  a  portion  of  I  Cli,  contains 
in  its  present  form  no  part  of  the  OT  earlier  than 
Es  B  9,  after  wliich  it  is  fairly  complete. 
There  has  been  a  curious  error  in  connexion  with 
the  Esdras  books  ;  13  chapters  of  1  Ch  having 
been  apparentlv  inserted  in  the  middle  of  Es 
B.  Cod.  Sin. -Pet.  contains  one  leaf  with  1  Ch 
927_ii22 .  Qq^^  F.-A.  has  four  more  leaves  headed 
Es  B,  but  in  reality  containing  1  Ch  1P2_19"  ; 
but  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  verso  of  the  fourth 
leaf  we  suddenly  pass  in  the  middle  of  a  line  with 
no  break  from  Ch  {Kai  iiroX^fi-rjaev  avrbv)  to  Es  B 
9"  {ks  b  ffi  7)iJ.Giv  Kol  fKXivev  i<^  iftias  fXeos).  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  that  leaf  in  a  later  hand  calls 
attention  to  the  severi  superfluous  leaves  that  are 
'  not  of  Esdras '  {rb  HXos  tCjv  evrb,  (ptiXXuv  ra 
irepiffaQiv  k  /U,7j  dvruv  rou  icrSpa).  Of  these  seven 
leaves  we  now  possess  five  ;  and  reckoning  back 
we  find  that  the  divergence  must  have  begun 
about  1  Ch  6-^  (list  of  the  sons  of  Aaron).  This 
error,  whereby  fragments  of  1  Ch  have  been  inter- 
polated into  the  middle  of  Es  B,  is  probably 
due  to  '  a  mistake  in  binding  in  the  copy  from 
which  the  MS  was  transcribed  '  (Westcott,  Bible 
in  the  Church,  p.  307,  Append.  B)  ;  a  less  probable 
explanation  is  given  by  Lupton  (Introcl.  p.  1). 
The  presence  of  the  title  Es  B  is  not  suflicient 
by  itself  to  prove,  as  Lupton  supposes,  that  Es 
A  ever  stood  in  Cod.  k  ;  since  the  same  MS  con- 
tains only  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees 
with  the  headings  fiaKK.  a,  fiaKK.  S ',  and  the  two 
intervening  books  certainly  never  found  a  place  in 
the  MS. 

An  interesting  problem  is  presented  by  the  relation  of  the 
texts  of  Codd.  A  and  B  in  this  book.  The  text  of  A  is  always  the 
smoother  and  more  readable  ;  and  wherever  the  reading  of  B 
suj^gests  a  suspicion  of  corruption,  A  almost  invariably  gives  the 
requisite  correction.  Several  of  these  corrections  may  be 
attributed  to  an  '  Alexandrian '  revision  of  the  text,  removing 
grammatical  solecisms  and  harsh  phrases  ;  such  are  l**  iSfir.ttvt 
(B  i8pr,vcuray),  1'^  ccuvcccTirTriirit  airir  .  .  .  tou  /4,r,  ^otriXtiut  (B 
Om.  T«u  fJ-h),  1^1  Ta  rxiCrt  xi^uTtv(li  rici  xiSmTous),  39  ir  xpi'tv  •  •  • 
oTi  i  \iye;  ccirov  refuripo;  (B  «»  «»  */><►»)  .  .  .  oti  «*  «  \-  ccCreZ  r*^.), 
S^  i^A£fTo»  iripoi  !rpoS  T6V  'iTtptv  (1$  i7;  rot  iripcv),  812  itx»\ciBtK  it 
ixu  i'  Tu  ti/jM  (B  dxtX.  u  ixsi  vi/nM).  But  in  other  places  it  i» 
hard  to  suppose  that  A  does  not  preserve  the  orijjrinal  text. 
Thus  122  (24)  xacl  i\i,-!Tr,ffa.ti  ctiriv  U  a.irOr,<ru  ('  they  grieve<l  him  to 
the  heart,'  a  phrase  illustrated  by  Jth  1617  ;  B  xcu  a.  ix.CTr,r»t 
xiiTiy  ic-Tit),  1^1  Joachim  at  his  accession  ?»  irit  iixa.  ix-ri  (cf. 
2  Ch  36",  B  r,v  ir^v  ixru),  4'*'  to»  ►««»  «»  iyirCpirei*  o't  'lifjuttiu  (B 
'loviaioi),  !^^  xnLTo,  ri  rrpirrxyiJM  (B  xai  to  ^pcrT.),  S'*!  IT/  «» 
Xiyottiirov  Htpctt  xtTttf^it  (B  om.  iiipky),  8^8  xtei  xariTikt  rti 
Tpixt-tiMcTos  (U  xariTiitav  rtij  Tpix.).  Kritzscho  {EinleituiM,  1851, 
§  8)  remarks  that  B  is  on  the  whole  a  ver^v  pure  and  A  an 
emended  text ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  m  his  subsequent 
critical  edition  (Libri  Apocryphi  Vet.  Test.  1871^  in  the  pas- 
sages given  above  and  in  numerous  others  he  adopts  the  reading 
of  A  and  abandons  '  the  pure  text  of  B.'  Still  more  noticeable  is 
it  that  the  earliest  author  to  quote  Es  A  supports  the  A  text 
against  the  B.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  reconstruct  the  text 
which  Josephus  used  owing  to  his  habit  of  )xiraphrasing  the 
authority  w-hich  lay  before  him  ;  but  out  cf  13  passages  in  this 
book  where  a  comparison  is  possible,  in  10  he  agrees  with  A 
against  B,  while  in  three  only  does  he  side  with  B  against  A. 
.los.  ^nt.  XI.  iii.  Sa-^of-iTttliTtu; 'IS«i/u«/*i/>  .  .  .ii^iifUTutjc^ftMt 
(Es  4^^  xai  tta,  ti  'li»vfuc7u  iiflotrif  riif  xaiu»!,  B  •(  \«A.2<um),  XI. 
iv.  1  TeS  iSiiuau  ^nti(  (Es  ^^'-  i^ii/aav,  B  trpiiiTcu),  XI.  iv.  6  wt/  tufityi 
in  'E«/3aT«»«if  T^  /3«^«i  Trf  ir  M»;Si'«  j3i^>.i»>,  it  S  «.t.X.  (Es  6® 
X.  lie.  if  'Kx^-  T^  ^ipu  rri  i*  ^Ixitim  x^^*  rif*»s  iT(  it  a  ... 
B  T«r*f  iv  aJ.  a'  preserves  the  indefinite  article ;  cf.  lis  B  & 
xtfaXk  /x,!a  ;  B  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  of  Aj^;  xi.  v.  1 
intiyxMffiiapa  rv  '\rpxr,\iTiit  Qtai  (Es  Sl-1  itTittyxu*  iSf»  T*" 
xvpitt  T»v  ir\,  B  Ta>  iB/^/ai)  ;  id.  x»\a.rHr,rttTtu  i'  r,r»i  Btttmrtt  <i 
Zrtfiip  XfifiutiTtxii  (Es  82^  xtkccrSr.rttTcii  iat  ti  x»i  batiru  imt  rt 
x»i  Ti/z^pi'x,  ti  cipyvpixii  ^rjuJa  r  ittrxyaiyr.  ;  B  /Ltr,  ipyvplu  {njUift. 
A  is  undoubtedly  best)  ;  Xl.  v.  2  rv»tiyciyiir  it!  ji  rtpatt  rtZ  Ei>fp£rtu 
(did  Jos.  read  ir'i  ri  ktyi/uutn  ripttt  trorttutv  in  Es  8'*1  ?  A  t^'Mt> 
ir«r«t,u»,  B    irtTmfiit) ;    id.  ratvptut    8«2i>m>    bvU    mitiit   r»v  A««» 
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rtrnfitt,  Mfitut  iiiir.xMTs,  s.r.A.  with  A  in  £b  8"  (B  omiu  »  line 
through  confusion,  perhaps,  of  KTPIQ  and  KPIOT2) ;  xi.  v.  S 

'EXisrijSw  (Es  91  '!«■*•>  nC  '£AMV<i3«i,  B   Imc  nu  N'm-i.jwX 

These  instances  form  a  strong:  aifpinient  for  the  early  exist- 
ence if  not  the  originality  of  the  A  text.  The  chief  passa^^ 
where  Jos.  appears  to  favour  B  is  Es  5^  (B  «•«  z«^«  rut 
SiiStni*!;  xm4  TvAtus  uf  ri  irmtmyu  > ;  A  *»-ff» = '  cars ' ;  Jos.  XL  It.  1 

m;  rt  ^itn>*t(  r.iii  mmi    x»u^tt  r,t  .   .   ,  XMrmyn/rity. 

On  the  MSS  generally  see  Fritzsche,  Einleitutiff, 
§8. 

Of  VSS,  Sabatier  prints  two  Lat.  versions,  one 
of  which  he  calls  the  Vtilg.,  and  a  '  versio  altera' 
('ex  MS  Colbertino  annonun  circiter  800').     In 
reality  they  appear  to  be  two  distinct  VSS  of  the 
U.L.     Jerome  left  the  O.L.  untouched,  and  the 
Lat.  now  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Vulg.  is  j 
not  his  work.     A  third  Lat.  version  of  Es  A  3-4  j 
\abbre\iated)  and  of  a  few  verses  elsewhere  in  the  I 
book  is  given  in  Lagarde  (Sepluaginta  Studien,  ii.  I 
1892)  from  a  MS  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca  written 
about  570.    The  book  did  not  exist  in  the  Peshitta  | 
Syriac,   but    is   found  in   the    Syro-Hexaplar  of 
Paul  of  Telia  (a.d.  616) ;   the  Syriac  Ls  given  in 
Walton's  Polyglot,  1657.     There  is  a  free  render-  ' 
ing  of  the  book  in  the  Armenian  version. 

LiTKRATirBX.— Fritische,  Exeget.  Handb.  z.  d.  Apctr.  L  i 
(Leipxig,  18SI),  Introd.  and  Comm.  ;  Fritasche,  Libri  Apoer. 
Vtt.  Test,  ffnece  (Leipzig,  1871X  a  crit.  ed.  of  the  text ;  Zodder, 
J>U  Apotfyphen,  155-161  (in  Strack  und  Zockler's  Kg/.  Komm. 
1889);  Schfirer,  HJP,  Eng.  tr.  u.  iiL  177-181 ;  Ewald,  Hitt.  qf 
Jtr.,  Eng.  tr.  v.  126-128.  Special  treatises  on  the  relation 
between  Es  A  and  Es  B ;  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhom's 
AOgemeine  BMiothek  d«r  Bibl.  Litt.  i.  178-23-2,  Leipzig,  1787)  ; 
PcAlmann,  '  Ueber  das  Ansehen  des  apokr.  dritten  Buch^  Esras, 
in  Tubingen  Theol.  Quartaltdttift,  1859,  257-275).  In  English 
the  best  edd.  are  BisseU  (in  Lange's  Comm.  on  OT,  1880)  and 
Lupton  in  The  Speaker'g  Comm.,  Apocrj-pha,  voL  L  1888.  A 
senes  of  papers  on  '  The  Character  and  Importance  of  1  Esdras,' 
by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  in  the  Academij,  1393,  vol.  43  (pp.  13,  60, 
106,  174,  326,  524).  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  1-5  (Niese).  For  further 
references  see  Schiirer.  H.  St.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ESDRAS,  SECOND  BOOK  OF.— Title.— The  title 
Mhich  this  book  bears  in  the  English  Apocrypha 
is  derived  from  the  opening  words  of  eh.  i.,  'the 
second  book  of  the  prophet  Esdras ' ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  which  is  given  it 
in  most  Latin  MSS,  'The  fourth  book  of  Esdras.' 
The  variation  in  the  titles  of  the  books  of  Esdras 
is  due  to  two  causes — (1)  The  adoption  of  the 
Latin  name  Esdras  in  the  Vulg.  for  the  canonical 
Ezr  and  Neh ;  (2)  the  composite  nature  of  this 
book,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  chapters  being 
later  additions  to  the  orig.  work,  and  reckoned  by 
the  MSS  a*  separate  books.  The  most  frequent 
arrangement  in  the  MSS  is  1  Es  =  Ezr-Neh  ;  2  Es  = 
2Esl.  2;  3Es  =  lEs;  4Es  =  2Es3-14;  5Es-2Es 
15.  16.  The  central  portion  of  the  book  bears 
every  number  from  one  to  four.  The  original 
Greek  had  probably  no  number  attached  to  it. 
Two  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  original 
title — (l)'Ei>is  6  xpo^nTTT/s,  adopted  by  Hilgenfeld 
in  his  restoration  of  the  Greek,  and  based  on  a 
quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  'Ecropas  6  irpo^- 
rrjs,  and  of  Ambrose  from  '  propheta  Ezra'  {Me-ss. 
Jitd.  18).  The  title  would  then  be  parallel  to 
6  lepcvs  attached  to  1  Es  in  Cod.  A.  (2)  "AxoedXi/^is 
'E<r5po,  suggested  by  Dr.  Westcott,  and  foimd  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  60  books,  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal, made  in  Asia  (Westcott,  Canon^,  559).  The 
title  is  far  the  most  suitable  to  the  contents  of  the 
book,  but  has  already  liecome  appropriated  to  a 
later  and  inferior  Greek  Apocalj-pse  published  bj- 
Tischendorf  [Apocal.  Apocrypha,  1866). 

Obigixal  Laxguage  axd  Versions.  —  The 
original  language  of  2  Rs  was  undoubtedly  Greek  ; 
two  quotations  from  the  Greek  exist,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  16.  100  (=  2  Es  5^),  and  Apost.  Con- 
gtitut.  \-iii.  7  (=2Es  8^).  Other>vise  we  possess 
the  book  only  in  versions.  The  Latin  version 
abounds  in  Grecisms,  such  as  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative with  the  genit.  ('  horum  maiora,'  'omniimi 


maior,'  etc.),  the  genit.  abs.  (10*),  the  prepositions 
ad  and  pro  with  the  inf.  (7"*  13^),  de  and  ex 
followed  oy  the  genit.,  the  double  negative  ('nihil 
neniini,'  '  nunquam  nemo '),  redundant  prepositions 
after  verbs  ('timere  a,'  15*;  '  multiplicare  sujier,' 
9^*).  The  theory  of  a  Heb.  original,  of  which  the 
Greek  was  a  tr",  has  now  been  given  up ;  one 
Hebraism,  which,  however,  had  become  naturalized 
in  Greek,  is  of  constant  occurrence,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  participle  \*Tith  a  finite  tense  of  the  same 
verb  (e.g.  excedens  excessit,  4-;  proficiscens  pro- 
fectus  sum,  4^*). 

The  popularity  which  this  book  has  enjoyed  is 
shoT^'n  by  the  number  of  versions  that  have  been 
made  of  it.  For  many  years  the  text  of  the  Latin 
depended  on  a  few  MSS,  Codex  Sangermanensis 
(S,  A.D.  822),  Cod.  Turicensis  (T,  13th  cent.),  Cod. 
Dresdensis  (D,  loth  cent.),  which  presented  a  text 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  a  considerable  section 
was  missing  between  vv.  35  and  36  of  the  7th 
chapter.  The  other  versions  contained  70  addi- 
tional verses  in  this  place.  In  1865  Prof.  Gilde- 
meister  discovered  that  this  '  missing  fragment ' 
had  once  been  contained  in  Cod.  S,  from  which  a 
leaf  had  been  purposely  cut  out  in  early  times ; 
and  drew  the  certain  and  important  conclusion 
that  all  MSS  of  4  Es  which  do  not  contain  the 
jMissages  were  ultimately  derived  from  C<xi.  S. 
The  discovery  of  this  missing  fragment  was  made 
by  R.  L.  Bensly,  who  in  1874  found  a  MS  of  the 
9th  cent,  in  the  Bihliotheque  Communale  of  Amiens 
containing  the  entire  Latin  text ;  he  thus  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  adding  a  chapter  to  the 
Apocrypha,  for  hitherto  the  verses  in  the  Oriental 
VSS  had  not  been  universally  considered  genuine. 
An  account  of  the  MS  and  its  discovery,  with  a  full 
commentary  on  the  new  passage,  was  published  by 
him  in  the  following  year  ( The  Missing  Fragment 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  Camb.  1875).  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  the  discovery,  for  a  transcript  of  the  lost  pas- 
sage, made  in  1826  from  a  Spanish  MS,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Prof.  Palmer :  this  was  not 
published  till  1877  (Joum.  of  Philology,  vol.  vii. 
264).  The  excision  of  736-105  was  prowibly  made 
for  dogmatic  reasons.  The  verses  contain  a 
description  of  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  and 
an  emphatic  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  intercessions 
for  the  dead  (v.***),  a  passage  which  called  forth  a 
severe  reproof  from  Jerome  ( '  Tu  .  .  .  proponis  mihi 
librum  apocrj'phum,  qui  sub  nomine  Esdrae  a  te  et 
similibus  tuis  legitur  :  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod  post 
mortem  nullus  pro  aliis  audeat  deprecari  :  quem 
ego  librum  nunquam  legi,'  Cont.  Vigilant,  c.  7), 
and  this  estimate  not  improbably  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  section  from  Cod.  S.  The 
number  of  known  MSS  which  give  a  complete  text 
of  2  Es  has  now  been  increased,  through  the  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Berger,  to  five.  A  complete  text  of 
the  book,  based  on  four  of  these  3IS.S  and  Cod.  S, 
has  at  length  been  edited  from  Bensly's  papers, 
vrith  an  introd.  by  Dr.  James  (Texts  and  Studies, 
iii.  2,  Camb.  1895) ;  while  the  missing  fragment 
has  been  restored  to  its  place  in  the  English  Bible 
in  the  Re\-ision  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Latin 
MSS  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  which  pre- 
ser\-e  a  French  text.  S  (SangermanensLs)  once  in 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  now  in  the 
Bibl.  Xat.'  Paris,  11504-5,  Fonds  Latin,  dated  A.D. 
822,  the  oldest  extant  MS,  and  the  parent  of 
numerous  later  M.SS,  and  A  (Ambianensis), 
Amiens,  Bibl.  Comm.  10,  cent,  ix.,  containing  a 
text  very  similar  to  but  independent  of  S,  and 
agreeing  with  the  quotations  of  Gildas  the  Briton  in 
his  Epistle  (6th  cent.)  ;  (2)  a  Spanish  text,  perhaps 
traceable  to  Priscillian  (Texts  and  Studies,  xxx^-i.), 
represented  by  three  MSS.  C  (Complutensis), 
now  at  Madrid,  cent,  ix.,  from  which  Prof.  Palmer 
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copied  the  missing  fragment  in  1826.  M  (Mazar- 
inteus),  Paris,  Ihbl.  Mazarine,  3,  4,  cent,  ix.-x., 
discovered  by  M.  Berger.  V  (Abulensis),  Madrid, 
Bibl.  Nac.  E.  Ji.  8,  cent,  xiii.,  a  copy  of  C,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Berger,  and  a  fourth,  not  yet  fully 
collated,  but  probably  belonging  to  this  group. 
L  (Legionensis),  at  Leon,  of  the  year  1162.  For 
one  section  of  the  book,  the  Confessio  Esdra;  (8^"**), 
which  was  often  copied  in  collections  of  Cantica, 
an  additional  group  of  MSS  exists.  The  two 
groups  ditter  most  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
interpolated  chapters  (1.  2,  15.  16).  An  ex- 
amination of  their  relative  values  in  these  chs. 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  James  (T.  and  ^'.  xliv.- 
Ixxviii.),  from  which  he  concludes  that  in  1.  2.  the 
Spanish  form  of  text  is  more  accurate  than  the 
French,  which  has  corrected  the  text  to  agree 
with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  whereas  in  15.  16 
the  Spanisli  is  on  the  whole  an  emended  text,  and 
in  15""-16*^  A,  which  has  the  support  of  Gildas,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  S  C  M. 

The  other  versions  agree  in  omitting  the  inter- 
polated chapters  at  the  beg.  and  end  (1.  2.  15.  16). 
Of  these  the  best  is  the  Syriac,  which  exists  only 
in  a  celebrated  MS  of  the  Peshitta  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library,  Milan,  B.  21  Inf.  The  Syriac  was 
edited  by  Ceriani  in  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana, 
vol.  v.  fasc.  1  (18G8),  and  tr"^  into  Latin  in  vol.  i. 
fasc.  2  of  the  same  work  (1866).  There  are  two 
independent  Arabic  versions  :  Ar.^  in  an  Oxford 
MS  (Bodl.  251,  A.D.  1354),  of  which  an  English  tr° 
was  made  by  W.  Winston  for  his  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Reinv'd,  1711,  and  the  Arabic  text  was 
edited  by  Ewald  in  1863  (Abhandl.  der  Konigl. 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Gdttingen)  ;  and  Ar.'' 
preserved  in  toto  in  a  Vatican  MS  Arab.  462,  and 
m  part  in  Bodl.  260. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  first  published  in 
1820  by  Dr.  Richard  Laurence  from  a  Bodleian 
MS  (iiilth.  7).  Dillmann  collected  readings  from 
other  MSS,  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  Ewald's 
ed.  of  the  Arabic.  The  Syr.  Ar.  Eth.  versions 
were  probably  all  made  directly  from  the  Greek  ; 
the  Armenian,  however,  given  in  Zohrab's  ed.  of 
the  Armenian  Bible  (1805,  Venice)  was  perhaps 
from  the  Syriac.  A  reconstruction  of  the  Greek 
has  been  made  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Messias  Judo;- 
onim. 

Contents.  —  The  original  Apocalypse  (3-14) 
consists  of  a  series  of  revelations  or  visions  given 
to  Ezra  by  an  angel. 

\st  Vision,  3'-520.  Ezra,  in  captivity  at  Bal)\ion  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  [the  date  is  nearly 
a  century  too  early],  recounts  God's  favours  to  Isr.  in  their 
earlier  history,  and  while  admitting  their  'evil  heart,'  yet  com- 
plains of  their  subjection  to  Babylon,  which  is  more  wicked 
than  they  (ch.  3).  The  angel  Uriel  replies  that  E.  should  not 
enquire  into  things  beyond  his  understanding.  E.  pleads  with 
the  angel  as  Abraham  did  at  Mamre  ('  If  I  have  found  favour  in 
thy  sight,'  4*4 ;  cf.  Gn  18i),  and  asks,  further,  whether  the  time 
that  is  past  exceeds  the  time  to  come  ;  and  is  told  that  it  is  so. 
The  signs  of  the  end  are  given,  51-13 ;  and  he  is  ordered  to  fast 
for  seven  days. 

2nd  Vision,  521-63*.  E.  renews  his  complaints,  and  is  told 
why  God  '  doeth  not  all  at  once '  so  as  to  hasten  the  judgment ; 
and  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  world,  which  cannot  protluce 
such  children  as  of  old  (542fr.).  Tlie  next  world  is  to  follow  this 
as  closely  as  Jacob  followed  Esau  from  the  womb  ((JiO).  More 
signs  of  the  end  follow,  and  E.  is  again  bidden  to  fast  for  seven 
days. 

Zrd  Vinon,  63S-925.  E.  recounts  the  works  of  creation,  in- 
cluding the  creatures  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  who  were  re- 
Berved  to  be  meat  for  the  saints  (6*»-S2)  (this  idea  is  met  with 
also  in  Enoch  iXP,  Apoc.  Bar  29*] ;  and  asks,  why,  if  the  world 
was  made  for  us,  we  do  not  possess  our  inheritance.  He  is 
told  that  the  narrow  way  must  be  traversed  before  the  large 
room  of  the  next  age  be  attaine<l(7ii«).  Then  follows  a  picture 
of  the  Messianic  age,  the  apjiearance  of  '  My  Son '  [or  '  My  Son 
Jesus' :  the  name  is  omitted  in  the  Oriental  versions]  with  His 
attendants,  their  reign  of  4(K)  years,  succeeded  bv  the  death  of 
'  My  Son  Christ '  and  all  living,  and  the  return  of  the  world  for 
seven  days  into  'the  old  silence,'  and  then  the  resurrection 
(738-38).  Xhe  'missing  fragment'  describes  the  pit  of  tonnent 
and  the  paradise  of  delight  over-against  it :  inefTectual  inter- 
cesaion  of  E.  for  the  wicked,  leading  him  to  exclaim  that  the 


beasts  are  more  fortunate  than  man :  the  seven  ways  of  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked,  and  the  '  seven  orders '  of  blessings  for 
the  righteous :  the  seven  days'  respite  after  death,  before  the 
souls  are  gathered  to  their  habitations  :  and  the  severe  declara- 
tion of  the  inefflcacy  of  intercession  for  the  dejwirted  (738-1U6). 
E.  says  it  were  better  if  Adam  had  never  been  bom  ('  O  tu  quid 
fecisti  Adam,'  cf.  Apoc.  Bar4»),  but  acknowledges  God's  mercy. 
Ch.  8  contains  the  same  theme,  'Many  are  created,  but  few 
shall  be  saved,'  and  fresh  intercession  in  the  Confessio  Esdne. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  When  shall  the  end  be  ?  fresh  signs 
are  given. 

ith  Vi»i<m,  9M-1080.  E.  eats  of  the  herbs  in  the  field  of 
Ardat,*  and  sees  a  vision  of  a  woman  mourning  for  her  son, 
who  died  on  his  marriage  day.  The  woman,  he  is  told,  is  Sion 
lamenting  the  fall  of  her  city,  and  her  thirty  years'  sterility  re- 
presents the  30(K)  years  before  Solomon  built  the  city.  The 
city  in  building,  which  appears  after  the  woman  vanishes,  is  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  which  is  to  replace  the  earihlv. 

bth  Vision,  lli-123».  Of  the  Eagle  (Rome)  witli  12  wings  and 
8  little  wings  (contrarice  pennce)  and  3  heads,  which  bear  rule  in 
turn,  until  sentence  is  pronouncetl  on  the  eagle  by  a  lion  (the 
Messiah),  and  it  is  burnt  up.  A  partial  interpretation  is  g^ven 
of  the  vision. 

Qth  Vision,  131-58.  A  man  (the  Messiah)  arises  from  the  sea, 
and  graves  for  himself  a  mountain  (Sion) :  his  enemies  collect 
to  fight  against  him,  and  are  burnt  up  :  and  he  gathers  to  him 
'  a  peaceable  multitude,'  i.e.  the  ten  lost  tribes,  who  are  to 
return  from  Arzarelh  (i.e.  'another  land'  ninx  inn,  cf.  Dt 
2928).  "  ■      " 

7th  Vision,  14i-*7.  E.  is  told  he  is  to  be  taken  from  men  ; 
and  to  console  the  people  for  his  departure,  he  in  fortj'  days 
writes  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of 
the  OT  that  were  lost,  and  seventy  books  of  mysteries  for  the 
wise  among  the  people). 

The  interpolation  at  the  beginning  (1.  2),  written 
in  an  anti-Jewish  spirit,  contains  a  reproof  of  the 
Isr.  for  their  desertion  of  God,  and  threatens  the 
transference  of  Gods  favours  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  concluding  chs.  (15.  16)  are  not 
of  an  apocalyptic  character,  but  a  denunciation 
of  woe  on  the  nations  of  tlie  world  (Egypt,  Asia, 
Babylon)  in  the  style  of  the  OT  propliets.  Both 
sections  have  numerous  reminiscences  of  the  NT 
{e.g.  l3o-33  =  Mt  23«7-3'*,  13^=.  Lk  ll*»-8«,  2"  '  taber- 
nacula  reterna '  =  Lk  W,  2i3= Mt  V  and  25»*,  2^-*^= 
Rev7'»-»,  16*='«"-  =  1  Co  7^^-). 

Character  and  Date.  —  The  book  is  written 
in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  and  offers  a  marked 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
prospect  of  ultimate  triumph  and  blessedness  is 
almost  lost  in  dismal  forebodings  about  the  im- 
mediate future  and  the  destiny  ot  the  world.  The 
time  and  place  in  Avhich  the  scene  is  laid  demanded 
that  this  should  be  so  ;  but  the  meaning  of  this 
despairing  tone  is  greatly  enhanced  if  we  suppose 
that  recent  events  are  referred  to,  that  Jerusalem 
was  in  ruins  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
that  the  Avhole  work  portrays  the  hopeless  outlook 
of  the  Jew  after  the  terri\)le  events  of  the  year 
A.D.  70.  Hence  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  few  that 
shall  be  saved  (8^),  the  dying  of  the  Messiah  and 
all  that  draw  breath  (7-'"),  the  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  ( '  quare  cor  malig- 
num,'  4'*),  the  oft-repeated  cry  that  it  were  better 
not  to  be  Itorn,  or  to  be  without  consciousness  of 
our  doom  like  the  beasts  (78S-6*  412  53*  q^^)^  the  con- 
solation to  be  found  in  the  permanence  of  the  law 
(9^)  though  the  city  is  gone. 

The  date  of  the  book  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  It  is  obviously  not  a  genuine 
work  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  as  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the 
error  in  Ezra's  date  (3^)  and  the  allusion  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (12"- ^2).  An  ultimate  limit  is 
given  by  the  quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  it 
referred  to  above  (A.D.  200).  Internal  notices 
must  fix  it  more  nearly.  Hilgenfeld  adduces  for 
the  earlier  date  (B.C.  30)  6"  '  Finis  huius  steculi 
Esau,'  which  he  thinks  proves  the  time  of  writing 
to  l)e  the  reign  of  the  Iduma'an  Herod.  But  Edom 
is  found  in  Rabbinical  literature  equally  as  a  de- 

*  This  name  (in  the  Arm.  .\rdab)  is  explained  by  Rendel 
Harris  as  a  corruption  of  (Kiriath)  Arba,  the  old  name  of 
Hebron,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  visions  of  Baruch  in  the 
sister  Apocalypse  (Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  35).  The  oak 
(141)  is  the  terebinth  of  Mamre.  Hilg.  takes  it  to  mean  Arpad 
{'ApfMT,  2  K  1834). 
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signation  of  Rome ;  and  the  Herodian  dynasty,  if 
that  is  referred  to,  lasted  on  through  the  tirst 
century  of  our  era.  He  also  draws  an  argument 
from  the  description  of  the  twelve  ages  of  the 
world,  of  which  ten  and  a  half  are  past  (14"), 
taken  in  connexion  with  KH'  (Solomon  built  the 
temple  in  the  year  of  the  world  3000),  from  which 
he  calculates  about  B.C.  30  as  the  date  {Mess.  Jud. 
104) ;  but  the  description  of  the  world-ages  is  too 
uncertain  (the  Syr.  omits  the  verses)  to  base  any 
inference  upon  it.  Another  argument  for  the 
early  date  is  that  a  Jew,  writing  after  the  death 
of  <5hrist,  would  not  have  introduced  a  prophecy 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  (7®)  which  would 
have  been  employed  against  him  by  Christians. 
No  inference  can  oe  drawn  from  the  signs  of  the 
end  (5"^-  G^**'-  9^)  as  applicable  rather  to  the  por- 
tents that  preceded  the  battle  of  Actium  than  to 
those  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusion  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  walls 
of  Jems.  (11''^  '  humiliasti  muros  eorum  qui  te 
non  nocuenint ')  was  true  of  Titus,  but  not  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  63. 

But  the  question  of  the  date  really  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  Eagle  Vision. 
The  details  given  about  the  reign  of  the  several 
wings  show  that  historic  facts  are  here  alluded 
to  ;  the  interpretation  which  follows  the  vision  is 
perhaps  purposely  obscure,  and  does  not  help 
much  as  to  the  solution  of  it.  The  \-ision  describes 
the  reign  of  12  '  feathered  wings,'  8  subordinate 
wings,  and  3  heads  —  in  all,  of  23  kings ;  the 
attempt  to  take  the  wings  in  pairs,  each  pair  re- 
presenting a  single  king,  their  number  being  so 
reduced  to  10  (Volkmar),  is  opposed  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  Esdras  (12"  '  regnabunt  xii 
reges,  unns  post  unum,'  12*"  '  exsurgent  octo 
reges ').  The  following  points  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  interpretation  (Schiirer,  HJP  in.  ii. 
100).  (1)  The  autnor  writes  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  head,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  to  appear  ; 
the  subsequent  reign  of  the  two  last  suborcunate 
wings  is  not  history,  but  prophecy.  (2)  The  second 
wing  reigns  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the 
rest  (\V^).  (3)  Several  wings  do  not  ^t  so  far  as 
to  reign,  and  represent  pretenders  only.  (4)  The 
wings  and  heads  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
kingdom.  (5)  The  first  head  dies  a  natural  death 
(12*) ;  the  second  is  murdered  by  the  third,  who 
also  is  to  die  by  the  sword  (11**  12®).  Three  main 
explanations  are  proposed — (L )  The  wings  repre- 
sent Rome  under  the  kings  and  the  republic,  and 
the  3  heads  are  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar ;  the  date 
of  the  work  is  shortly  after  Caesars  death  (Laur- 
ence, Van  der  Vlis,  liiicke).  This  view  has  no 
probability.  Early  Roman  history  would  have  no 
interest  to  a  Jew,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  8  minor  wings  to  the  period  before 
Sulla,  (ii.)  Hil^enf eld's  view,  that  the  wings  re- 
present the  Greek  empire  reckoned  from  Alexander, 
either,  as  he  first  held,  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies 
{Jiid.  Apokalyptik,  217  ff.),  or,  according  to  his 
later  theory,  that  of  the  Seleucidse  (Mess.  Jud. 
liv  flf.) :  in  either  case  the  three  heads  are  Caesar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian,  and  the  book  was  written 
directly  after  Antony's  death  in  B.C.  30,  thirty 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerus.  by  Pompey  (cf. 
2  Es  3^  '  in  the  thirtieth  year ').  It  is  true  that  in 
2  Es  11^  the  eagle  is  compared  to  the  fourth 
beast  of  Daniel  (T'  =  the  Greek  empire);  but  the 
fourth  kingdom  was  often  referred  to  the  Romans. 
The  chief  objections  to  this  view  are — (1)  The 
heads  and  the  wings  must  all  refer  to  a  single 
kingdom,  not  to  a  combination  of  Roman  and 
Greek  rulers;  (2)  the  rule  of  the  second  in  the 
dynasty,  whether  Ptolemy  I.  Lagi  or  Seleucus  I. 
>«ikator,  was  not  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
any  succeeding  reign  ;  (3)  Caesar  was  assassinated. 


and  did  not  die  in  his  bed,  as  the  first  head  is  said 
to  have  done. 

(iii.)  It  is  now  the  generally  accredited  view,  and 
it  has  most  arguments  in  its  favour,  that  the  book 
should  be  dated  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81- 
96).  So  Gfrorer,  Dillmann,  Volkmar,  Ewald, 
Schiirer,  and  others.  The  eagle  represents  Im- 
perial Rome,  the  line  of  the  emperors  beginning 
with  J.  Caesar.  The  second  wing  is  certainly  to 
be  identified  with  Aupistus,  who,  reckoning  from 
his  first  consulate,  held  rule  for  5*5  years  (B.C.  43- 
A.D.  14),  i.e.  more  than  twice  the  time  of  any  of 
liis  successors.  The  three  heads  with  equal  pro- 
bability are  referred  to  the  Flavian  emperors  r 
Vespasian  died  on  his  bed  in  torment  (Suet.  Vesp. 
24  ;  2  Es  12'-*) ;  Titus  was  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  murdered  by  Domitian.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  supplving  the  twenty  rulers  to  precede 
Vespasian,  ^he  following  proposals  are  made — 
( 1 )  Gfrorer  takes  the  twelve  greater  wings  to  be  the 
first  nine  emperors,  Ca?sar  to  Vitellius,  with  three 
usurpers,  Vindex,  NjTnphidius,  and  Piso  Licmi- 
anus  :  the  eight  lesser  wings  are  petty  kings  and 
leaders  in  Pal.  (Herod  the  Great,  Agrippa  I., 
Eleazar,  John  of  Gischala,  Simon  Bar  Giora,  John 
the  Idumsean,  Agrippa  II.,  and  Berenice  :  the  last 
two  attached  themselves  to  Rome  in  the  war).  (2> 
Schiirer  agrees  as  to  the  twelve,  but  regards  six 
of  the  lesser  wings  (the  last  two  being  matter  of 
prophecy)  as  Roman  generals  who  laid  claim  to 
the  empire  in  the  years  of  disorder,  A.D.  68-70. 

(3)  Wieseler  takes  the  eight  subordinate  wings  to 
mean  the  Herodian  dynastT,  vassals  of  Rome 
(Antipater,  Herod  I.  and*  his  three  sons,  Archelans, 
Antipas,  Philip,  Apippa  I.  and  II.,  and  Berenice). 

(4)  Ewald,  who  is  followed  by  Drummond  (Jevnsh 
Messiah,  107),  takes  the  twelve  wings  to  be  the 
twelve  emperors  up  to  Domitian  :  the  eight  little 
wings  are  the  eight  emperors  among  these  who 
reigned  less  than  t«n  years  (Domitian  included, 
for  whom  a  short  reign  was  anticipated),  and  the 
three  heads  are  the  Flavian  princes,  reckoned  a 
third  tune  under  a  different  aspect.  The  double 
and  triple  repetition  of  the  same  names  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  Schiirer's  view  (2)  appears  on  the  whole 
the  most  free  from  objection. 

The  simpler  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
Gutschmid  and  Le  Hir  {Etitdes Bibliques,  i.  184  ff.), 
that  twenty-three  actual  emperors  are  intended, 
the  three  heads  being  Sept.  Severus,  Caracalla, 
and  Geta,  is  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  at  an  earlier 
date  than  these  emperors,  and  can  be  maintained 
only  by  supposing  an  interpolation,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  Eagle  Vision. 

In  considering  the  date,  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  companion  volume  to  2  Esdras,  which 
curiously  reproduces  the  language  and  ^"isions  of 
that  book,  namely,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  first 
pub.  in  1866  by  Ceriani  from  a  Syr.  MS  at  Milan 
(Man.  sacra  et  prof.,  tom.  i.  fasc.  ii.,  and  torn.  v. 
fasc.  ii.;  also  in  Fritz-sche,  Libri  Apocr.  V.T.  654). 
It  also  is  a  product  of  the  Je\*Tsh  literature  called 
forth  by  the  events  of  A.D.  70,  but  written  before 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerus.  in  133,  which  is  not 
foreseen  ( Apoc.  Bar  32  ;  Jems,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
then  again  destroyed  [A.D.  70]  for  a  time,  and  then 
rebuilt  for  ever).  The  similarities  in  tone  and 
language  with  2  Es  are  so  striking  that  Ewald  as- 
cribed it  to  the  same  author.  The  general  belief 
now  held  is  that  Baruch  is  the  later,  and  has  used 
Es,  because,  e.g..  Bar  corrects  the  crude  notions  of 
Es  about  original  sin  (cf.  Es  7"®  '  O  tu  quid  fecisti 
Adam  ?  si  enim  tu  peccasti  non  est  factum  solius 
tuns  casus  sed  et  nostrum,'  with  Bar  54,  *  Non  est 
ei^o  Adam  causa  nisi  animse  suae  tantum  ;  nos 
vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam'):  and 
whereas  Ezra  complains  that  Jems,  should  at  least 
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have  been  punished  by  the  hands  of  God  (5**),  Bar 
accordingly  represents  it  as  destroyed  by  four 
angels  l^fore  the  entry  of  the  Chaldsean  army 
(6-8).  Some  of  the  parallels  are  the  division  of 
each  book  into  seven  scenes,  separated  in  most 
cases  by  intervals  of  seven  days  of  fasting :  the 
division  of  time  into  twelve  parts  (Bar  27  =  E8 
14") :  the  legend  of  Beliemoth  and  Leviathan 
(Bar  29  =  E8  G**) :  the  prayer  of  Baruch  (48,  cf.  the 
Confessio  Esdra^  8^) :  the  importance  of  Adam's 
transgression,  prefaced  in  each  by  '  O  quid  fecisti 
Adam?'  (Bar  48  =  E8  7"") :  the  vision  of  a  cloud 
ascending  from  the  sea  (Bar  53,  cf.  Es  13) :  the 
permanence  of  the  law  though  the  teachers  de- 
part (Bar  77,  cf.  Es  9"^) :  the  interest  in  the  lost 
tribes,  to  whom  Baruch  sends  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion (78-86,  cf.  Es  13'"),  besides  frequent  minute 
resemblances  of  language. 

The  writing  is  a  characteristically  Jewish  work 
in  its  apocalyptic  form,  its  knowledge  of  Jewish 
traditions  (Behemoth,  etc.),  its  interest  in  the  ten 
tribes,  and  its  deep  concern  in  the  fate  of  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
author  was  a  Jewish  Christian  :  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  Christian  interpolations 
(1-2,  15-16,  and  the  insertion  of  the  name  Jesus  in 
7**)  and  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  place  of 
writing  is  given  as  Rome  (Ewald)  or  Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld,  Ixii,  and  most  edd.),  from  which  the 
added  chapters  certainly  emanate ;  this  would 
account  for  the  earliest  quotation  being  found  in 
Clem.  Alex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  Jems. 
would  be  more  impressive  to  a  Palestinian  Jew 
than  to  an  Alexandrian  ;  and  the  geography  (if 
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Ardat  is  rightly  explained  by  Rendel  Harris) 
points  the  same  way. 

The  date  of  the  concluding  chs.  (15.  16)  is 
placed  about  A.D.  268  by  most  critics.  15^"'^'* 
refers  to  the  troubles  of  Alexandria  under  Galli- 
enus  (260-268),  when  two-thirds  of  the  population 
were  destroyed  by  a  plague  follo\ving  upon  a 
famine  (Eus.  HE  vii.  21.  22).  IS"^-^  refers  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassanidse  ('Carmonii  insani- 
entes'),  esp.  Sapor  I.  (240-273),  who  overran  Syria 
but  was  repulsed  by  Odenathus  and  Zenobia 
('dracones  Arabum'),  the  founders  of  Palmyra; 
they,  in  turn,  were  defeated  by  Aurelian.  33 
describes  the  murder  of  Odenathus  at  Emesa  (266) 
by  his  cousin  Maeonius.  34  ff.  are  referred  to  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Goths  and  Scythians 
from  the  N.  of  the  Euxine  :  Gallienus  marched 
against  them,  but  was  recalled  by  the  revolt  of 
Aureolus  (38  '  portio  alia  ab  occidente ').  46  '  Asia 
consors  in  specie  Babylonis  '  alludes  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Odenathus  in  the  empire,  A.D.  264  (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess.  Jud.  208). 

The  chapters  were  written  apparently  as  an 
appendix  to  3-14,  and  were  never  current  in  a 
separate  form. 

Chs.  1.  2  are  not  fixed  so  definitely,  but  are 
probably  earlier  than  the  close.  They  are  a  com- 
pilation from  various  sources,  and  perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  work  :  they  show  some  relation 
to  an  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah  (2*.  and  S.  Ixxix). 

Reception.  —  The  early  quotations  from  the 
book  are  collected  by  Dr.  James  {T.  and  S.  xxvii- 
xliii).  The  Ep.  of  Barnabas  12^  {drav  ^v\ov  kXiO^ 
Kal  avaar^  Kal  6rav  €k  ^dXov  alfw.  ffTd^rj)  is  thought  to 
refer  to  2  Es  5^,  and  the  Rest  of  the  Words  of 
Baruch  (A.D.  136),  ch.  9,  has  similar  words  ;  tlie  last 
scene  of  that  book,  where  a  stone  takes  the  form 
of  Jeremiah  and  speaks  to  the  people,  may  be  an 
amplification  of  '  lapis  dabit  vocem  suam  '  of  2  Es. 
But  the  first  express  quotation  is  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  16.  100,  who  regards  it  as  the  work  of 
'  the  prophet '  Ezra.  It  is  made  use  of  in  an 
Hippolytsean  fragment  irepi  toD  navT6s,  and  quoted 
in  the  Greek  in  the  Apost.  ConMit.  viii.  7.     Tiie 


supposed  references  in  Tert.  (de  prtescr.  hatret.  3), 
Cyprian,  and  Commodian  (3rd  cent.,  Carm.  Apol, 
943,  on  the  lost  tribes)  are  doubtful.  But  it  is 
quoted  very  frequently  by  Ambrose  {de  bono 
Mortis,  10-12,  and  elsewhere),  who  regards  it  as 
prophetical :  in  his  time  chs.  15.  16  were  already 
current  in  the  Latin  version,  and  probably  attached 
to  3-14.  In  Spain  it  was  known  to  Priscillian  and 
Vigilantius;  and  in  Britain  to  Gildas,  who  quotes 
15.  16  (Benslv,  36-40).  Tlie  legend  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  books  of  Scripture  (2  Es  14)  is  wide- 
spread, and  may  be  derived  from  tradition  apart 
from  2  Es  (Iren.  iii.  21.  2  ;  Tert.  de  cult.  fern.  i. 
3  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22.  149).  Jerome  is  alone 
unfavourable  to  it  (adv.  Vigilnntuim,  6,  Prmf.  in 
vers.  libr.  Ezrce,  quoted  in  last  art.).  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  his  estimate  that  the  Ijook  was 
excluded  from  the  Canon  by  tlie  Council  of  Trent : 
it  now  with  1  Es  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Vulg. 
after  the  NT.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  book 
shows  its  popularity  :  the  words  of  2^-  ^  are  em- 
ployed in  the  '  Missa  pro  def  unctis '  of  the  Breviary 
ad  Usum  Sarum,  and  the  word  Requiem  is  derived 
from  this  passsige  ;  and  '2^-  ''^  were  formerly  used 
by  the  Eng.  Church  as  an  Introit  for  Whit 
I'uesday.  Otherwise  no  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
services  of  the  Church. 

LiTERATURB.— A  full  Hst  of  the  wide  lit.  on  the  subject  is 
given  in  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  iii.  93-114.  The  best  critical  edd.  of 
the  Lat.  text  are  in  the  Cainb.  Teztg  and  Studie*,  vol.  iii.  2,  ed. 
Bensly  and  James,  1895;  and  Bensly,  The  MUntvj  Fragment 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  1875.  The  versions  are  collected 
in  Hilffcnfeld's  Mesxias  JudcBorum  (Lips.  18ti9).  E^g.  com- 
mentaries and  introductions  are  Lupton  in  the  Speaker's  Comm. 
on  the  Apoc. ;  Bissell  (in  Lanj^e's  OT  Comm.)  ;  Churton's  Unean. 
and   Apoer.   Scriptures ;   and    Drummond's  Jewish  Messiah, 

1877.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ESDRIS  CEo-S/jts).— Mentioned  only  2  Mac  12". 
The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  AV  has  Gorgias, 
and  this  is  likely  enough  to  be  correct. 

ESEK  (pif-y),  'contention,'  Gn  262o.— A  well  dug 
by  Isaac,  in  the  region  near  Rehoboth  and  Gerar. 
The  site  is  unknown. 

ESEREBIAS  {'Eaepe^lai,  AV  Esebrlas),  1  Es  8". 
See  Sherebiah. 

ESHAN  []'iiVi}),  Jos  15".— A  town  of  Judah  in 
the  Hebron  mountains,  noticed  with  Arab  and 
Dumah.     The  site  is  doubtful. 

ESHBAAL.— See  Ishbosheth. 

ESHBAN  (}?.?N).— An  Edomite  chief  (Gn  36» 
1  Ch  1*1).    See  Genealogy. 

ESHCOL  ("^sf n).  —  The  brother  of  Mamre  and 
Aner,  the  Amorite  confederates  of  Abraham,  who 
assisted  the  patriarch  in  his  pursuit  and  defeat  of 
Chedorlaomer's  forces  (Gn  14"- -■').  He  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Gn  13");  and 
possibly  gave  his  name  to  the  vallev  of  P'shcol, 
that  lay  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Hebron  (Nii  13^). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus,  in  recording  the 
event  described  in  Gn  W-^'"^,  mentions  E.shcol  first. 
'  The  first  of  them  was  called  Eshcol,  the  second 
Enner,  and  the  third  Mambres'  (Ant.  I.  x.  2).  In 
the  Heb.  of  Gn  14^*  they  are  mentionetl  in  the 
order  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre.  But  in  the  LXX 
the  order  is  'Eo-xtiX,  Aivdv,  MaM|3pi} ;  and  this  order 
is  found  also  in  Philo  (De  Migrat.  Ahrch.  §  30, 
i.  461).  H.  E.  Ryle. 

ESHCOL  (Vi3?'N),  Nu  13-'"  32»,  Dt  l^^.— A  wady, 
M-ith  vineyards  and  pomegranates,  apparently  near 
Hebron.  "E.  is  usually  rendered  '  Imnch  of  grapes.' 
The  name  has  not  been  recovered,  since  the  Ain 
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Keshkaleh  at  Hebron  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Hebrew. 

Lttb&atvkb.— Bobinmii,  BRP  \.  114;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Itrael,  388,  SaS;  Conder,  Tent-Work,  237;  BiUt  Plate*,  89; 
Besaat,  Thirty  Yeart  Work  in  tJte  Holy  Land,  70,  84. 

C.  R.  CONDEB- 

ESHEK  (P7S).— A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8»). 
See  Gene.\logy. 

ESHTA0L(>'K3v=K  Jos  15»  19",  Jg  13»16«  18»-«-"). 
— A  towTi  in  the  Shephelah,  first  assigned  to  Judah,  : 
afterwards  to  Dan,  always  named  with  2k>rah, 
now  Sura'a,  which  is  beside 'Ain  Shems,  where  the  I 
Wady  es-Surar  is  joined  by  valleys  from  the  N.  j 
and  S.  and  a  great  basin  formed,  lertUe  and  well-  ; 
watered,  just  oeneath  the  hiU  country  of  Judaea,  t 
Eshua',  close  to  Sura'a,  represents  Eshtaol.   Guerin  | 
•  says  he  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  formerly 
was  called  Eshu'al  or  Eshthu'al,  which,   if  con-  j 
firmed,  might  be  held  decisive  ;  but  the  degenera- 
tion of  Eshtaol    into  Eshua  is   not   impossible.  | 
Between  Zorah  and  E.  was  the  '  camp  of  Dan ' ;  ; 
and  there  (Jg  13^)  Samson's  achievements  began,  I 
and  there  he  was  buried  (16*^).     (See  Smith's  Hist,  j 
Geog.  p.  218.)    The  Eshtaolites  {lit.  '  Eshtaolite ')  ; 
were,  according  to  1  Ch  2^,  descended  from  the 
families  of  Kiriath-jearim,    etc.,   who  are   there  i 
described   as   Calebites.      The  narratives  of   Jos  j 
lo**  and  19*^  suggest  how  mingling  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  of  Dan  might  arise,  perhaps  lead- 
ing to  the    Danite    migration    from    Zorah  and  j 
Eshtaol.  I 

LnzRATrRt.—PEFSt,  1S74,  17;  Conder,  Palfitine,  49; 
Smith,  HGHL,  213;  Gu6rin,  Judee,  ii.  12  ff. ;  SWP  Memoin, 
iii.  25.  A.  HeXDERSON. 

ESHTEHOA  (rte^r?),  named  in  Jos  15**  (where 
it  is  called  Eshtemoh,  ■ti^fx)  among  to^vns  of 
Judah.  It  was  made  afterwards  a  Levitical  city 
(21",  1  Ch  6^).  During  David's  wanderings  in  S.  j 
Judah  its  inhabitants  were  on  his  side  (1  S  30*).  j 
It  is  said  in  1  Ch  4"  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishbah ;  and  Eshtemoa,  its 
founder,  is  called  (4")  a  Maacathite,  which  would 
naturally  suggest  that  he  came  from  the  small 
kingdom  of  Maacah  (wh.  see).  It  may  have  been 
here  'the  Maacathite'  among  his  heroes  joined 
David  (2  S  23**).  The  site  was  recovered  by  Robin- 
son some  8  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  It  is  now  Es- 
Semtta,  a  considerable  village  {BR  ii.  p.  2(V4),  and 
full  of  ancient  remains  {PEF  Memoirs,  iii.  403, 
412).  A.  Hexdersox. 

ESHTEMOH.— See  Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON  (JwyK,  perhaps  'uxorious'). — A  Judah- 
ite  (1  Ch  4"- ").' '  See  Gexealogy. 

ESLI  ('E<r\e£,  perhaps =«:V5»«  'J"  hath  reserved'). 
—An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^).     See  Gexealogy. 

ESPOUSAL,  ESPOUSE.— To  espouse  (fr.  Lat. 
sponsus,  ptcp.  of  spondere,  to  betroth,  through 
Old  Fr.  espouser)  meant  either  to  betroth  or  to 
marry.  Thus  Camden,  Rem.  (1637)  414,  'Two 
Lovers  who  being  espoused,  dyed  both  before  they 
were  married ' ;  but  Shaks.  Rich.  III.  IV.  v.  8 — 

'  Withal,  say,  that  the  Queene  hath  heartily  consented. 
He  should'espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter.' 

So  also  'espousal'  is  used  in  both  senses,  and 
Murray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Did.  s.v.)  thinks  marriage  is 
the  primary  sense.  In  AV  '  espouse '  occurs  2  S  3" 
'  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to 
me '  ( RV,  '  whom  I  betrothed  to  me,'  Heb.  'h  'bc^k, 
which  always  means  'betroth') ;  Mt  1'*,  Lk  1"  2*, 
aU  of  the  "Virgin  Mary  (RV  'betrothed';  Gr. 
funiarevw,  always  '  to  ask  or  engage  in  marriage ') ; 
2  Co  11*  'I  have  espoused  you  to  one  hnslMuad' 


{■tipfioad/iiip,  lit.  'joined  you  unto,'  and  here  the 
ref.  seems  to  be  to  marriage,  not  betrothal, '  I  have 
given  you  in  marriage,'  though  the  betrothal,  which 
was  also  carried  out  by  the  bridegroom's  friend, 
may  be  meant).  Espousal  is  found  Ca  3"  '  in  the 
day  of  his  espousals '  (wirq  cvj,  '  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage,'  undoubtedly) ;  and  Jer  2*  '  the  love  of 
thine  espousals'  (TO*^"??  "SHK,  as  Cheyne,  'thy 
bridal  state').  Thus  it  is  probable  that  AV 
(following  older  VSS.*)  used  these  wonls  indis- 
criminately, or  at  least  with  a  le?s  clear  distinc- 
tion than'  now  obtains  between  betrothal  and 
marriage.  For  the  solemnity  of  betrothal  in 
Italy  ( =  England)  in  Shakespeare's  day,  see 
Twelfth  Night,  rv.  iii.  26:  it  enable  Olivia  to 
speak  of  SiebaJstian  as  'husband'  (v.  146).  It 
was  not  less  solemn  and  binding  in  Israel.  See 
Makriage.  j.  Hastings. 

ESPY. — The  verb  to  '  espv '  occurs  only  six  times 
in  AV,  Gn  42",  Jos  14',  Jer  48«   Ezk  20»,  To  Il«, 

1  Mac  5**,  while  the  mod.  form  to  '  spy '  is  found 
eighteen  times,  and  RV  turns  'espy'  of  Jos  14' 
into  'spy.'  The  word  is  apparently  of  Teutonic 
origin  (Old  High  Ger.  spehan),  though  it  is  con- 
nected with  Lat.  specere,  to  look,  Gr.  ffKerro/tai,  and 
entered  Eng.  through  the  Old  Fr.  espier. 

1.  The  most  common  and  the  oldest  meaning  is 
to  inspect  (secretly)  a  place,  as  Nu  21**  '  Moses 
sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,'  when  the  Heb.  is  Sfi, 
except  Nu  13^*-"  (Tin),  and  the  Eng.  is  always 
'spy  (Jos  14^  AV  'espy')  <mt,'  except  Jos  2^  'to 
spy  secretly'  (cnn  c^n?,  RV  'as  spies  secretly'), 
and  iik  20?*  '  a  land  that  I  had  espied  for  them ' 
{nrh  'snsriB'K).  Once  the  ref.  is  not  to  land  but  to 
liberty.  Gal  2*  '  false  brethren  .  .  .  who  came  in 
privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty'  (Tindale's  tm.  ; 
Wvc.  '  to  aspie  oure  fredom,'  Gr.  KaratrKoiwiiaai). 
2.  'But  we  ako  find  the  sense  of  keep  tcateh,  as 
Jer  48"  '  O,  inhabitant  of  Aroer,  stand  by  the 
way,  and  espy '  ('?si).  3.  More  freq.  is  the  idea  of 
suddetdy  perceiving  anything,  as  Gn  42^  '  And  as 
one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  pro- 
vender in  the  inn,  he  espied  his  money ' ;  so  Ex  2", 

2  K  9^^  13"-^  23"  (all  n^.  '  see ').  4.  Finally,  simply 
to  discover  or  perceive,  as  2  K  23**  'All  the  abomina- 
tions that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah  .  .  .  did 
Josiah  put  away'  (hk"]).  Cf.  Barlowe,  Dialoge 
(Lunn's  ed.  p.  73),  'Woulde  God  they  were  as 
prest  to  remoue  ye  balk  out  of  their  owne  eyes,  as 
they  be  prompte  to  aspye  a  lytle  mote  in  other 
mens.' 

The  subst.  is  always  plu.  'spies,'  except  Sir  11* 
'spy.'  The  Heb.  is' generally  c-^s-js  (Gn  42»- "•  "- 
u.  at  a-  M  Jos  6-3, 1  S  26*,  2  S  l>) ;  also  crpr  ( Jg  1« 
RV  'watchers'),  c-ir*  (Nu21\  RV  'Atharim'  as 
place-name,  wh.  see).  The  Gr.  words  are  icoTa'<rc<nros 
(Sir  U*  1  Mac  12*,  He  11«),  the  usual  LXX  tr.  of 
meraggilim  ;  and  eyKaderos  (Lk  20*,  lit.  '  sent  down 
into,'  and  so,  as  Plummer,  *  suborned  to  lie  in  wait.' 
The  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  NT). 

J.  Hastings. 

ESSENES. — In  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  sect  very  various  views  have  been  held.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  confine  oneself  to  stating 
succinctly  what  is  known  about  them  from  ancient 
authors. 

Our  earliest  witness  is  PhUo  of  Alexandria,  who, 
having  \-isited  Jerusalem  in  his  youth,  may  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  them.  In  his 
treatise  Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,  which  is  one  of 

*  "nndale,  in  his  tr.  published  in  1525-26,  rendered  the  Gr. 
ffnmuBfirr.t  (Mt  l'^)  by  '  maried,'  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Ooverdale,  In  the  ed.  of  1534,  however,  he  altered  it  to 
'betronthed.'  In  2  S  31-*  Cov.  has  'maried,'  and  so  have  the 
Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles.  In  the  XT  our  translators  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  Rheniish  Version,  which  in  Mt  11* 
has  '  qfMHiaed,'  or  by  t'daU's  tr.  of  Erasmus'  Paraiduaae  (1M8) 
whidi  has  'espoose.' 
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liis  earlier  works,  written  probably  before  A.D.  20, 
he  describes  tliem  as  follows  : — 

They  were  a  sect  of  Jews,  and  lived  in  Syria  Palestine,  over 
4000  in  number,  and  called  Esiisei,  because  of  their  Haintliness  ; 
for  Ao8io«= saintly,  is  the  same  word  as  Ess»us.  Worshippers 
of  God,  they  yet  did  not  sacrifice  animals,  regarding  a  reverent 
mind  as  the  only  tn>e  sacrifice.  At  first  they  lived  in  villajfes 
and  avoided  cities,  in  onler  to  escaiM;  the  contagion  of  evils  rife 
therein.  They  pursued  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  arts  ; 
but  accumulated  not  gold  or  siher,  nor  owned  mines.  No 
maker  of  warlike  weapons,  no  huckster  or  trader  by  land  or 
sea,  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Least  of  all  were  any  slaves 
found  among  them  ;  for  they  saw  in  slavery  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  made  all  men  free  brethren,  one  of  the 
other. 

Alistract  philosophy  and  logic  they  eschewed,  except  so  far  as 
it  could  suteerve  ethical  truth  and  practice.  Natural  philosophy 
they  only  studied  so  far  as  it  teaches  that  there  is  a  God  who 
made  and  watches  over  all  things.  Moral  philosophy  or  ethic 
was  their  chief  preoccui>ation,  and  their  conduct  was  regulated 
by  their  national  (Jewish)  laws.  These  laws  they  esp.  studied 
on  the  seventh  daj-,  which  they  held  holj',  leaving  off  all  work 
upon  it  and  meeting  in  their  synagogues,  as  these  places  of  resort 
were  called.  In  them  they  sat  down  in  ranks,  the  oUler  ones 
above  the  younger.  Then  one  took  and  read  tlie  Bible,  while 
the  rest  listened  attentively ;  and  another,  who  was  very 
learned  in  the  Bible,  would  expound  whatever  was  ob-scure  in 
the  lesson  read,  explaining  most  things  in  their  time-honoured 
fashion  by  means  of  symbols.  They  were  taught  piety,  holiness, 
justice,  the  art  of  regulating  home  and  cit^-,  knowletlge  of 
what  is  really  good  and  bad  and  of  what  is  mdifferent,  what 
ends  to  avoid,  what  to  pursue, — in  short,  love  of  God,  of  virtue, 
and  of  man. 

And  such  teaching  bore  fruit.  Their  life-long  purity,  their 
avoiding  of  oaths  or  falsehood,  their  recognition  of  a  good 
providence  alone,  showed  their  love  of  G<xl.  Their  love  of 
virtue  revealed  itself  in  their  indifference  to  money,  worldly 
position,  an<l  pleasure.  Their  love  of  man  in  their  kindliness, 
their  equality,  their  fellowship  passing  all  words.  For  no  one 
had  his  private  hoiise,  but  shared  his  dwelling  with  all ;  and, 
living  as  they  did  in  colonies  (9i«.<rm;),  they  threw  open  their 
doors  to  any  of  their  sect  who  came  their  way.  They  had  a 
storehouse,  common  expenditure,  common  raiments,  common 
food  eaten  in  Syssitia  or  common  meals.  This  was  made 
possible  by  their  practice  of  putting  whatever  they  each  earned 
day  by  day  into  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  also  the  sick 
were  supported  when  they  could  not  work.  The  aged  among 
them  were  objects  of  reverence  and  honour,  and  treated  by  the 
rest  as  parents  by  real  children. 

The  most  cruel  and  deceitful  tyrants,  says  Philo, 
that  had  been  the  scourge  of  their  country,  had 
yet  been  moved  to  admiration  of  their  quiet  but 
invincible  freedom,  of  their  common  meals,  of 
their  consummate  fellowship. 

Perhaps  in  these  last  words  Philo  refers  to 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  subsequent  rise  to  great- 
ness was  foretold  to  him  as  a  child  by  an  E.  named 
Mansemus  (Menahem),  and  who  in  consequence 
befriended  and  honoured  the  sect  (Josephus,  Ant. 

XV.  X.  5). 

Eusebius    in    his    Prceparatio    Evangelira    has 

S reserved  a  fragment  of  Philo's  'Apology  for  the 
ews,'   which  repeats  much   of    the    information 
given  by  Philo,  but  also  supplements  it. 

Our  lawgiver,  he  says,  trains  into  fellowship  and  com- 
munion thousands  of  his  disciples,  who  for  their  saintliness 
(iriirriTa)  are  called  Essenes.  They  inhabit  many  cities  of 
judacsa,  as  well  as  many  villages  and  populous  tracts.  Their 
tenets  are  espoused  by  them  of  free  choice,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  race. 

There  are  no  children  or  youths  among  them,  but  only  full- 
grown  men,  or  men  already  in  the  decline  of  life.  They  have  no 
private  property,  but  put  all  they  have  into  a  common  fund, 
and  live  as  members  of  a  thiasus  or  philosophic  colony,  having 
common  meals.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  work  hard 
from  early  sunrise  to  sunset,  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  herdsmen, 
or  bee-farmers,  or  as  craftsmen.  Whatever  they  so  earn  they 
hand  over  to  the  elected  stewarfi  (T»,tt/«  x"P''^'"^9i»Ti),  who  at 
once  buys  victuals  for  the  common  repast. 

No  Essene,  adds  Philo  in  this  account,  marries,  but  all 
practise  continence.  For  women  are  selfish  and  jealous,  and 
apt  to  pervert  men's  characters  b^-  ceaseless  chicanery  and 
wiles.  While,  if  they  have  children,  they  are  puffed  up  and 
bold  in  speech  ;  driving  their  husbands  to  actions  which  are  a 
bar  to  any  real  fellowship  with  other  men. 

The  next  writer  who  describes  the  E-ssenes  is 
Pliny  the  elder  (t  A.D.  79),  in  his  Natural  History, 
bk.  v.  ch.  17.  '  Tlie  Hessenes,'  he  says,  '  live  on 
the  W.  side  away  from  the  shores  (of  the  Dead 
Sea),  out  of  reach  of  their  baneful  influences.  A  I 
solitary  race,  and  strange  aljove  all  others  in  the  | 
entire  world.     They  live  without  women,  renounc-  I 


ing  all  sexual  love.  They  eschew  money,  and  live 
among  the  palm-trees.  Yet  the  number  of  their 
fellows  (convenarum)  is  kept  up  and  day  by  day 
renewed  ;  for  there  flock  to  them  from  afar  many 
who,  wearied  of  battling  witli  the  rough  .sea  of  life, 
drift  into  their  system '  (ad  mores).  '  Thus  for 
thou.sands  of  ages  (strange  to  tell)  the  race  is  per- 
petuated, and  yet  no  one  is  born  in  it.  So  does 
the  contrition  felt  by  others  for  their  past  life 
enrich  this  set  of  men.  Below  them  lay  Engadi, 
a  town  once  second  only  to  Jerus.  in  its  fertility 
and  groves  of  palms.  Now  'tis  but  one  more 
tomb.  Next  comes  Masada,  a  fort  on  a  rock,  and, 
like  the  former,  not  far  from  tlie  Dead  Sea.  And 
here  ends  our  account  of  Judaea.' 

There  are  two  passages  in  Josephus  in  which  the 
E.  are  described  at  length,  and  many  minor  re- 
ferences. The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his  infor- 
mation : — 

Josephus  calls  them  Esseni  in  DJ  ii.  viii.  2,  Ant.  xiii.  v.  9, 
X.  6,  etc.,  and  with  Philo,  Esssei  in  Ant.  xv.  x.  4.  They  arose 
along  with  the  sects  of  Pharisees  {Ant.  xiii.  v.  9)  and  Saddu- 
cees,  about  B.C.  144,  and  formed  from  the  first  an  xipint  or  sect. 

About  B.C.  107  {Ant.  xiii.  xi.  2)  a  certain  E.ssene,  named  Judas, 
had  a  school,  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple,  in  which  he  taught 
his  companions  and  pupils  the  art  of  predicting  events.  Affain, 
about  B.C.  21  we  read  {Ant.  xv.  x.  4)  that  Herod  excused  them 
along  with  the  Pharisees  from  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
himself.  In  the  Jewish  war  {BJ  n.  xx.  4)  we  hear  of  one  John 
the  Essene  leading  the  Jewish  rebels  in  Thamna.  And  at  that 
time  (c.  A.D.  70)  there  was  a  gate  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  city  of 
David  called  the  Gate  of  the  E.  {BJ  v.  iv.  2),  which  is  proof  that 
they  Were  then  a  numerous  sect. 

The  E.  were  so  called  because  of  their  holiness  («ft»»T>iT«) 
{BJ  II.  viii.  5  ;  Ant.  xviii.  i.  5).  They  believed  that  God  controls 
all  things,  and  committed  all  things  to  Him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, Josephus  says  that  they  regarded  Fate  (n'^cwt/jjite**;)  as  the 
supreme  determinant  of  all  human  affairs  (so  a  Mussulman 
believes  in  Allah  and  Kismet  both  at  once)  (Ant.  xviii.  i.  3). 

There  was  no  single  city  of  the  E.,  but  they  were  sojourners 
{uiTti!ciiZ<nv)  in  many,  being  in  number  over  4000  {Ant.  xviii.  i.  5). 
They  eschewed  marriage,  and,  adopting  others'  children  as  their 
own,  imbued  them  with  their  own  tenets  {BJ  ii.  viii.  2  ;  Ant. 
.YViii.  i.  5). 

There  was,  however,  another  sect  (ray,!**)  of  E.,  who  made 
trial  of  women  for  three  years  and  then  married  them  if  they 
were  fruitful  {BJ  ii.  viii.  13).  They  owned  no  slaves  {Ant. 
xvii.  i.  5),  and  were  wholly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  despised  wealth  and  shared  their  possessions,  so  that  a  rich 
man  among  them  had  no  more  enjoyment  of  his  own  property 
than  had  a  member  who  owned  nothing  {BJ  ii.  viii.  3  and  Ant. 
XVIII.  i.  5).  For  in  entering  their  sect  («V/Jso-if)  a  man  made  over 
his  property  to  the  institution  {rai  ray^uotTj)  {BJ  ii.  viii.  3).  There 
was  no  buying  and  selling  between  members  ;  but  the  elected 
stewards  administered  the  common  fund,*  impartially  satisfyinff 
the  needs  of  all  alike  {BJ  ii.  viii.  3).  In  every  city  a  special  re- 
lieving officer  {xriiiuat)  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  gar- 
ments and  supplies  of  the  sect  and  entertain  its  travelling 
members. 

But  though  so  knit  together  among  themselves  the  Essenes 
succoured  the  deserving,  and  pitietl  all  men  and  fed  the  needy 
{BJ  II.  viii.  6).  This  was  a  primary  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  each 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  waiting  for  a  hint  from 
the  overseer  {imu,i\r,Ti,!  or  eT/r/joTot)  ;  without  whose  authority, 
however,  they  might  do  nothing  else,  nor  even  give  to  their  own 
kinsmen. 

Their  general  mode  of  life  (S/aira)  Jos.  in  one  place  declares 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Pj-thagoras  instituted  among  the 
Greeks  ;  in  another  place  he  compares  them  to  Dacians,  pre- 
sumably because  of  their  simple  and  commvinal  mcxle  of  living 
{Ant.  XV.  X.  4,  xviiT.  i.  5).  He  thus  describes  a  day  of  an  Essene's 
life  inside  his  brotherhoo<l : — 

As  for  their  pietj'  towards  God,  it  is  ver>-  extraordinarj'.  For 
liefore  the  sun  rises  they  speak  not  a  word  about  nrofane  matters, 
but  address  to  the  sun  certain  prayers,  whicli  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  forefathers,  as  if  they  supplicated  it  to  rise 
{BJ  II.  viii.  h).  After  this  every  one  of  them  is  sent  away  by 
their  curators  to  exercise  those  arts  wherein  they  are  skilled,  in 
which  they  labour  with  great  diligence  till  the  fifth  hour  (11 
A.M.).  After  this  they  assemble  together  into  one  place,  and 
when  they  have  clothed  themselves  in  white  veils,  they  bathe 
their  bodies  in  cold  water.  And  after  this  purification  is  over, 
they  meet  together  in  an  apartment  of  thiir  own,  into  which  it 
is  not  pennitted  to  any  one  of  another  persuasion  to  enter  ;  and 
they  themselves  being  pure  enter  the  dining-room  as  if  it  were 
some  holy  temple,  and  quietly  sit  down.  I'pon  which  the 
baker  lays  them  loaves  in  order,  and  the  cook  also  brings  a 
single  jilate  of  one  sort  of  food  and  sets  it  before  every  one  of 
them.  But  the  priest  says  grace  before  meat,  and  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  one  to  taste  of  the  food  before  prayer  is  offeretl.  And 
when  they  have  made  their  breakfast,  he  again  prays  over  them. 
And  when  they  begin  and  when  they  end,  they  praise  God  as 
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Him  that  bestoweth  life.  After  which  they  lay  aside  their  white 
garments  as  holy,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  labours  again 
till  the  evening.  Then  they  return  home  to  supper  after  the 
same  manner ;  and  if  there'  be  any  stnuogers  there,  they  sit 
down  with  them.  Xor  is  there  ever  aqy  cluooor  or  distarfaance 
to  pollute  their  house  ;  but  they  give  every  one  leave  to  speak  in 
their  turn.  Which  silence  thus  kept  in  their  house  appetna  to 
outsiders  like  some  tremendous  mystery  ;  and  the  same  is  due 
to  their  unswerving  sobriety,  and  to  this,  that  their  food  and 
drink  is  measured  out  to  satisfy  them  and  no  more. 

Like  Philo,  Josephus  is  full  of  praise  for  their  moral  qnalities, 
and  laoda  their  self-restraint  in  ang^r,  their  faithfulness,  their 
peace-makii^,  their  truthfulness,  which  made  all  oaths  to  them 
a  mere  soperauity. 

The  mode  of  joining  the  sect  was  this.  The  intending  member 
remained  outside  the  order  one  year,  following,  however,  the 
same  discipline,  and  invested  witn  its  symbols,  namely  a  q>od 
wherewith  to  hide  his  excrement  out  of  sight  of  God,  the 
girdle  and  white  raiment.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  if  he  had 
given  grood  proof  of  his  continence,  he  was  allowed  to  jran  more 
ckwely  Ln  their  way  of  life  and  partake  of  a  purer  quality  of  the 
waters  of  punfication,  though  not  yet  to  Uve  entirely  with  them. 
TWo  years  at  moral  probation  must  yet  be  passed  before  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  their  band  (^Ajc).  And  then  before  he 
touched  the  common  food  he  took  trenMiidoas  oaths  to  them  : 
first  to  reverence  the  Deity,  next  to  obserre  jostioe  towards 
men,  to  hate  the  mcked  and  assist  the  just.  To  be  loyal  ever  to 
all  men.  but  in  especial  to  those  in  authority,  because  none  hath 
authority  except  by  God's  help.  He  swore  also,  if  he  should 
ever  be  in  authority,  not  to  abase  the  same,  nor  outshine  those 
subject  to  him  in  lus  garments  or  in  any  other  finery ;  to  love 
truth  and  repel  falsehood  ;  to  keep  his  hands  clean  horn  theft 
and  his  soul  from  unholy  gain  ;  to  conceal  nothing  from  mem- 
hers  ot  the  sect,  nor  reveal  aught  to  others,  even  at  peril  of 
his  hfe.  Moreover,  he  swore  to  communicate  to  none  the 
dogmas  of  the  sect,  otherwise  than  as  he  received  them  himself, 
to  abstain  from  brigandage,  and  to  preserve  witli  like  care  the 
books  of  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels. 

Jos.  ^Tes  many  indications  that  the  E.  were 
very  stnct  Jews  {BJ II.  viii.  9).  They  revered  the 
name  of  the  lawgiver  nest  after  God,  and  punished 
with  death  one  that  bla.sphemed  against  Moses. 
Above  all  other  Jews  they  observed  the  Sabbath, 
not  only  not  cooking  on  that  day,  and  avoiding  the 
lighting  of  a  fire,  but  forbearing  also  to  move  a 
vessel,  or  even  evacuate.  In  the  Jewish  war  many 
died  imder  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  rather 
than  blaspheme  the  lawgiver  or  eat  unclean  food. 
Many  details  supplied  by  Josephus  prove  how  much 
importance  they  attached  to  ceremonial  purity. 
We  have  seen  how  they  bathed  before  each  meal, 
and  wore  linen  garments ;  linen,  of  course,  being 
prescribed  because  it  was  a  vegetable  substance, 
and  not  made  of  dead  animal  refuse,  as  would  be  a 
leathern  or  woollen  tunic.  That  the  waters  of 
purification  in  their  purer  quality  were  denied  to 
novices,  proves  that  the  water  of  the  bath  was 
ceremonially  cleansed,  and  probably  exorcised. 
By  immersion  in  it  they  were  themselves  rendered 
Kodapoi  or  pure  before  they  sat  down  to  meat,  by 
contrast  with  the  erepoSo^oi,  or  persons  of  any 
other  persuasion  {BJ  n.  viii.  10).  They  were  distin- 
guished ace.  to  their  purity  and  seniority  into  four 
grades  ;  and  a  senior  member  was  polluted  by  the 
very  touch  of  a  junior  member,  and  had  to  wash 
after  being  so  touched,  as  if  he  had  been  jostled  by 
Grentiles.  So  an  Indian  Brahman  is  polluted  by 
the  touch  and  even  sight  of  a  low-caste  native. 
They  did  not  anoint  themselves  -with  oU,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  defilement ;  prob.  because  they  could 
not  easily  get  oU  prepared  by  members  of  their 
own  caste.  Josephus  elsewhere  assures  tis  that  no 
Jew  would  anoint  himself  except  with  Jewish  oil. 

The  same  pursuit  of  ceremonial  purity  is  to  be 
noticed  in  regard  to  their  meals.  Their  food  and 
viands  were  specially  prepared  by  their  priests 
{Ant.  xvni.  i.  5) ;  just  as  in  a  Hindoo  prison  the 
cook  must  be  a  Brahman,  because  any  lower-caste 
man  may  eat  what  a  higher-caste  man  has  cooked, 
but  not  vice  vers&.  In  each  city  a  special  officer 
{KTjSefiuv)  was  appointed  to  supply  travelling  E. 
with  their  ceremonially  pure  garments  and  food. 
Lastly,  an  E.  expelled  for  his  sins  by  a  court  of 
100  members  from  the  brotherhood  was  still  so 
held  by  its  oaths  and  customs  that  he  could  not 
eat  of  food  provided  by  others,  and  in  consequence 
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starved  to  death.  To  the  same  concern  for  cere- 
monial purity  must  prob.  be  ascribed  their  attitude 
of  reserve  towards  the  temple  sacrifices.  '  They 
send  offerings  (dj-a^^wTa)  to  the  temple  and  per- 
form sacrifices  with  superiority  of  purificatory 
rites,*  which  they  claim  to  practise  {Ant.  xviii. 
L  5).  And  beiug  for  this  reason  excluded  from  the 
common  court  of  the  temple,  they  perform  their 
sacrifices  by  themselves.' t  These  words  axe  ob- 
scure, and  barely  reconcilable  with  PhUo's  state- 
ment that  the  E.  did  not  sacrifice  animals  (Philo, 
ii.  431  =  Quod  om.  prob.  lib.  §  12).  The  oti'erings 
sent,  according  to  Jos.,  need  not  of  course  have 
been  blood-ofi'erings ;  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifices  {dvaiai)  which  they  performed  by  them- 
selves, i.e.  without  the  help  of  the  temple  priests, 
Jos.  teUs  us  nothing;  but  we  should  certainly 
connect  it  with  a  practice,  which  he  elsewhere 
attests,  viz.  that  they  elected  their  own  priests  for 
the  making  of  their  own  food  and  eatables.  This 
much  is  clear,  that  the  ordinaiy  lustrations  of  the 
temple  were  not  good  enough  for  an  E.,  and  were 
incompatible  with  his  notions  of  ceremonial  purity. 
Presumably,  they  were  excluded  from  the  temple 
court  for  thus  flouting  the  usual  lustrations.  Un- 
able to  enter  it,  they  sent  oflerings,  but  did  not 
go  themselves.  At  the  same  time  '  they  performed 
their  sacrifices  by  themselves.'  There  seems  to  be 
some  connexion  between  this  statement  and  Philo's 
that  they  oflered  up  the  sacrifice  of  a  devout  and 
reverent  mind.  They  could  not  possibly  have 
oflered  up  animal  sacriiices  save  in  the  temple  and 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  Josephus'  own  statement 
elsewhere,  that  their  mode  of  life  was  Pytha- 
gorean, is  in  favour  of  Philos  declaration  that  they 
did  not  sacrifice  animals.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  regarded  their  common  meals  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  just  as  Christians  regard  the 
eucharistic  elements.  Only  thus  can  we  explain 
the  fact  that  they  elected  priests  to  prepare  those 
meals  ;  for  a  priest  implies  a  sacrifice  to  be  offiered. 

Their  abstention  from  marriage  must  also  be  set 
down  to  their  desire  for  a  levitical  purity.  For 
ace.  to  the  Mosaic  law  sexual  relations  involved  a 
defilement  of  the  person,  and  the  uncleanness 
lasted  until  the  even  (Lv  15**). 

Notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
law  and  stri^-ing  after  levitical  purity,  there  were 
certainly  many  non- Jewish  elements  in  their 
religious  practices  and  beliefs.  Thus  they  adored 
the  sun,  and  prayed  to  him  to  rise.  In  Appian 
and  other  writers  we  find  the  phrase,  '  the  god 
rose,'  or  '  the  god  set,'  used  instead  of  '  the  mil' 
rose,'  or  '  the  sun  set ' ;  and  Philo  regarded  the  sun 
and  stars  as  holy  and  di^-ine  natures. 

The  Essene  beliefs  about  the  soul  and  a  future 
life  were  also  non-Jewish.  They  believed  that 
they  received  their  souls  back  after  death  {BJ  n. 
viiL  11),  and  so  very  cheerfully  died  for  the  faith. 
'  The  body  is  corruptible,  they  taught ;  and  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  not  lasting. 
But  souls  are  immortal,  and  last  for  ever,  and,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  most  subtle  ether,  are  entangled 
in  bodies  as  in  prison-cells,  being  drawn  down  by 
some  natural  yearning.  But  when  they  are  set 
free  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  as  being  now 
released  from  a  long  bondage,  they  rejoice  and 
mount  upwards.  And  in  agreement  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks  they  declare  that  there  lies 
away  across  the  ocean  a  habitation  for  the  good 
souls,  in  a  region  that  is  oppressed  neither  with 
storms  of  rain  or  snow,  nor  with  intense  heat ;  a 
region  ever  refreshed  by  the  gentle  breathing  of  a 
breeze  blowing  from  the  ocean.  But  they  allot  to 
bad  souls  a  dark  and  tempestuous  den  fidl  of  never- 
ceasing  punishments.' 
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The  Essenes  had  hereditary  prayers  to  the  sun,  as 
well  as  the  usual  Jewish  sacred  books ;  they  had 
purificatory  rites  of  ditlerent  sorts  or  degrees,  and 
utterances  of  the  prophets.  By  diligent  study  of 
these,  some  of  them  learned  and  professed  to  read 
the  future.  And  their  predictions,  says  Jos.,  were 
rarely  belied  ;  indeed  he  gives  several  instances  up 
and  down  liis  history  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
phecies (BJ II.  viii.  12).  They  also  had  compositions 
of  the  ancients  from  whicli  they  chose  out  what- 
ever benehted  soul  and  body ;  and  they  inquired 
after  such  roots  and  peculiar  stones  as  would 
ward  off  their  distempers.  The  regular  books  and 
dogmas  of  the  sect,  as  we  have  seen,  they  took 
oath  to  carefully  keep,  as  also  the  names  of  the 
angels.  These  names,  of  course,  were  powerful 
weapons  against  evil  demons,  with  a  belief  in 
which  they  must,  like  other  Jews  of  the  age,  have 
been  imbued.  The  stones  and  roots  were  the 
ordinary  magic  remedies  against  diseases. 

This  IS  the  sum  of  what  Jos.  has  to  say  about 
the  Essenes.  Hippolytus  in  the  9th  Book  of  his 
Refutation  of  Heresies,  §  18-28,  substantially  copies 
out  Josephus'  account  in  the  BJ  ii.  ch.  8,  here  and 
there  adding  Christian  touches  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  loth  to  assimilate  them  to 
Christians.  Yet  some  of  the  information  which 
he  adds  is  not  of  this  sort,  but  serves  to  intensify 
their  Jewish  complexion.  Such  are  the  statements 
that  on  the  Sabbath  some  Essenes  would  not  so 
much  as  leave  their  beds  (§  25) ;  that  some  were  so 
scrupulous  that  they  would  not  carry  a  coin,  de- 
claring it  wrong  to  carry  or  look  at  or  make  an 
image  (§  26,  cf.  Mt  22"^)  ;  that  no  one  of  them 
would  enter  a  city  over  the  gate  of  which  stood  a 
statue  (§  26) ;  that  others  of  them,  if  they  heard 
any  one  talking  about  God  and  His  law,  would 
waylay  him  when  alone,  and  threaten  to  slay 
him  unless  he  were  circumcised,  and  slay  him  actu- 
ally if  he  did  not  submit ;  for  which  reason,  says 
Hippolytus,  they  got  the  name  of  Zealots  and 
Sicarii ;  that  others  would  call  no  one  Lord 
(Kipiov)  but  only  God,  submitting  to  torment  and 
death  rather  than  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Hippolytus  had  no  authority  for  these  state- 
ments ;  which  indeed  might  seem  to  be  taken 
from  Jos.,  since  they  are  embedded  in  his  long 
citation  of  that  author.  If  so,  they  have  been 
removed  from  all  the  MSS  of  Josephus.  The  same 
account  of  Jos.  was  excerpted  by  Porphyry  in  the 
3rd  cent,  in  his  book  on  Abstinence  from  Meats, 
and  later  by  Eusebius  in  his  De  Prcep.  Evang. 
The  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  E.  is 
late,  confused,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  E.  were  cultivators 
and  voluntarily  poor,  that  did  not  prevent  some  of 
their  number  from  occupying  important  posts  in 
the  court  and  camp ;  for  we  hear  of  one  Simon  * 
the  interpreter  of  Archelaus'  dream  (Ant.  xvil. 
xiii.  3),  and  of  John  the  strategus,  and  of  Menahem 
the  friend  of  Herod.      Nor  did  their  gospel  of 

Eeace  and  their  prejudice  against  arms,  as  reported 
y  PhUo,  prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  the 
final  struggle  against  the  Romans.  Jos.,  more- 
over, implies  that  they  were  constantly  moving 
about  from  city  to  city  ;  and  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  object  of  this  travelling  was  to  preach 
their  tenets  and  secure  recruits.  We  should  like 
to  know  if  the  sect  was  not  mainly  recruited  from 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  but  on  this  point  Jos.  tells 
us  nothing.  In  his  autobiog.  (Vita,  10)  he  implies 
that  as  a  youth  he  had  tried  the  discipline  of  this 
sect,  as  also  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saaducees,  and 
this  inner  acquaintance  with  them  entitles  his 
account  to  our  entire  credit ;  but  just  because  he 
and  his  countrymen  knew  the  sect  so  well,  he 
omits  to  inform  us  about  so  essential  a  point  as  in 


what  language  their  books  were  written,  and  what 
tongue,  whether  Greek  or  Aramaic,  they  usually 
spoke  among  themselves. 

Some  writers,  imjjressed  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
constantly  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  but  never  against  the  members  of  the 
third  of  the  three  great  Jewish  sects,  who  yet 
must  have  everywhere  confronted  Him,  have  in- 
feiTed  that  He  and  John  the  Baptist,  His  pre- 
cursor, were  Essenes.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels 
about  the  E.  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  there 
are  many  striking  traits  in  common  between  the 
E.  and  the  earliest  Christians.  These  are  the 
following : — 

1.  The  community  of  goods  and  voluntary  poverty.  2.  The 
art  of  prophecy.  In  the  earliest  Church,  as  we  know'from  Acts 
and  from  the  Didachi,  there  was  a  regular  order  of  prophets. 

3.  The  teaching  about  tlie  future  life,  and  about  a  hell.  Thes« 
tenets,  however,  were  equally  found  among  the  Pharisees ;  nor 
does  Jos.  support  Hippolytus  in  the  latter's  statement  that  the 
Essenes  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  though  the 
picture  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  implies  as  much,  and  an.swers 
well  enough  to  the  Refrigeriura  of  later  Christian  belief.  As  to 
the  teachmg  of  future  punishment,  we  also  find  it  in  Philo. 

4.  Abstention  from  marriage.  This  was  equally  a  counsel  of 
perfection  in  the  early  Church,  but  was  there  held  to  be  right 
in  view  of  the  impending  second  wlvent  and  end  of  the  world 
(1  Co  72Sff).  8.  Obedience  to  established  authorities.  0.  In- 
ternal government.  The  officers  of  the  E.  community  were  vari- 
ously termed  iiTcihixTxi  rut  treoriiatt  '  receivers  of  the  revenue,' 
i:rifiUkriTcci  'curators,'  xriiiiji.i>i;-  'relieving  officers,'  T»/u'tu 
'stewards'  (in  Philo).  These  officers  were,  like  the  bishops  of 
the  early  Church,  elected  by  show  of  hands  (xi'^»Ten;fi«*Tif), 
ace.  to  the  testimony  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus.  It  is  significant 
that  Hippolytus  calls  them  outright  rptirruTK  or  presidents 
(lib.  ix.  §  25),  the  regular  2nd  cent,  equivalent  of  'bishop.' 
7.  The  common  meals,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  picture 
of  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem  given  in  the  Acts.  But  whereas 
the  Essenes  dined  together  because  of  their  anxiety  to  eat  no 
food  but  what  was  ceremonially  pure,  the  Christians  were 
chiefly  actuated,  it  would  seem,  by  charitable  and  communistic 
reasons.  Their  love-feast,  however,  also  had  from  an  early  date, 
if  not  from  the  very  first,  a  sacramental  character  and  con- 
clusion, and  required,  like  the  Essene  common  meal,  the 
presence  of  a  priest  both  to  prepare  it  and  to  give  thanks  before 
and  after  it  to  God  '  the  Giver  of  Life.'  8.  The  Essene  priests 
(Upf7{)  were  elected  to  preside  at  the  common  meal,  and  make 
the  food  eaten  thereat.  Since  the  Essene  common  repasts  had 
plainly  a  sacramental  character,  the  function  of  their  priests, 
as  of  Christian  ones,  was  simply  to  prepare  and  preside  over 
a  sacramental  meal,  to  which  none  were  admitted  save  those 
rendered  pure  by  previous  baptism.  9.  General  organization, 
(a)  Obedience  to  the  Essene  officers.  The  brethren  in  their 
deportment  and  bodily  habit  were  like  children  under  the  eye  of 
a  schoolmaster  whom  they  feared  (BJ  ii.  viii.  9).  (/S)  They  were 
all  brethren,  but  the  elder  members  were  revered  by  the  juniors 
as  if  they  were  their  parents,  (y)  The  entire  body  or  class  of 
Essenes  (jyivos  as  Jos.  calls  it)  is  a  6iair*{,  an  euptrif,  an  ifuXaf,  a 
ray/jM.  The  two  former  were  generic  names  for  any  body  of 
co-religionists,  and  Christian  congregations  among  the  Gentiles 
were  so  described.  (S)  The  travelling  precepts  of  the  E. 
resembled  those  enjoined  by  Jesus  on  the  Seventy.  They  were 
to  take  nothing  at  all  with  them,  but  only  to  go  armed  for  fear 
of  robbers.*  (i)  They  were  to  wear  their  cloaks  and  shoes  right 
out,  never  changing  them  till  they  were  quite  worn  out. 
Hippolytus  paraphrases  this  by  saying  that  no  E.  owned  two 
cloaks  or  two  pairs  of  shoes  (Hipp.  I.e.  }  20).  (J)  The  four 
grades  of  E.  resembled  the  steps  of  the  catechumenate.  Such 
a  distinction,  however,  of  graaes  of  initiation  was  common  to 
most  ancient  mysteries,  and  was  not  special  to  Christianity. 
The  diiciplina  arcani  of  the  E.  was  also  reproduced  in  the 
Christian  Church,  but  equally  in  the  pagan  mysteries.  10.  Like 
the  Christians,  the  Essenes  were  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
lustrations  (i >■»!/«<)  of  Judaism,  but  had  superior  ones  of 
their  own.  Whereas,  however,  the  Christian  baptism  was 
conferred  once  and  for  all,  the  Essene  baptism  was  daily.  The 
Essene  affectation  of  a  purity  of  food  superior  even  to  the 
ordinary  purity  of  the  Jews,  also  recalls  the  eucharistic  meal  of 
the  Christians.  From  it  the  novice  was  excluded,  just  as  was 
the  catechumen  from  the  Eucharist.  And  just  as  the  priest 
among  the  E.  was  elected  to  make  the  food  eaten  in  their 
syssitia,  so  the  priest  in  the  Gr.  Church,  even  to  this  day,  him- 
self prepares  and  bakes  the  eucharistic  loaves.  Jos.  expressly 
says  that  the  Essenes  elected  priests.  They  were  therefore  not 
content  with  the  hereditary  Lcvites  of  Judaism. 

More  analogies  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
earliest  Christians  could  no  doubt  be  discerned. 
But  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  any  real  identifica- 
tion, that  the  Essenes  were  ultra-Jewish  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
Hippolytus,  in  their  insistence  on  the  circumcision 
of  converts.     The  most  we  can  say  is  that  the 
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Christians  copied  many  features  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  propagandist  acti^dty  from  the  Essenes. 

The  relation  of  the  different  soorces  on  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  E.  depends  requires  further 
sifting  than  it  has  generally  receivea.  Of  course 
there  have  been  attempts  to  prove  the  PhUonean 
sources  to  be  not  authentic,  but  they  are  based  on 
mere  ignorance.  There  are  occasional  verbal  re- 
semblances *  between  the  accounts  of  Philo  and 
Jos.  which  indicate  that  Jos.,  besides  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  sect,  used  either  Philo 
or  else  a  document  preWously  used  by  Philo.  The 
accounts  of  the  two  isTiters,  however,  do  not 
always  agree.  Thus  Philo  says  that  all  the  E. 
were  full-grown  men,  or  verging  on  old  age ;  but 
Jos.  avers  that  they  recruited  their  sect  by  adopt- 
ing other  people's  children  while  they  were  stiU 
supple  and  plastic  to  receive  their  teachings  {BJ 
n.  viii.  2).  Yet  in  the  same  context  Jos.  speaks  of 
those  who  desired  to  become  members  of  the  8ect,t 
and  also  of  their  period  of  probation,  in  words  suit- 
able onlv  to  the  vievr  that  these  recruits  were  adult 
men.  t\'e  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  sect  was 
recruited  in  both  ways.  Pliny's  statement  that  the 
men  from  all  quarters  joined *it  when  they  repented 
of  their  lives,  and  left  the  world,  agrees  well 
enough  with  Philo's  statement ;  and,  if  we  trans- 
late pcenitentia  as  '  repentance '  rather  than  mere 
ennui,  offers  a  striking  parallel  to  John  the 
Baptist's  preaching :  Repent  of  your  sins  and  be 
baptized,  because  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  some  close  afBnity  be- 
tween John,  who  came  fasting,  and  the  E.  ;  the 
more  so  as  John's  sphere  of  activity  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  lay  close  to  the  Essene  settlement  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  recluse  Bannus,  ydih  whom  Jos.  as  a  young 
man  spent  three  years  as  a  disciple,  resembled  the 
E^nes.  For  he  lived  in  the  desert,  wore  garments 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  lived  on  anything 
he  found  growing  about,  washing  himseli  often 
day  and  night  with  cold  water  by  way  of  purifica- 
tion. However,  Josephus'  context  rather  implies 
that  he  was  not  one.  An  almost  certain  reference 
to  the  E.  is  contained  in  an  eloquent  passage  of 
Philo's,  from  the  same  treatise  in  which  his  longer 
description  of  the  sect  is  preserved. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  he  writes,  there  are  still  men  vrtiase 
only  guide  is  God ;  men  who  live  by  the  true  reason  of  nature, 
not  only  themselves  tree,  but  filling  their  neighbours  with  a 
spirit  of  freedom.  They  are  not  very  numerous  indeed.  But 
that  is  not  strange.  For  the  highest  nobility  is  ever  rare ;  and 
then  these  men  have  turned  aside  from  the  vulvar  herd  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  contemplation  of  nature's  verities.  They 
pray,  if  it  were  possible,  that  tiiey  may  reform  oar  fallen  lives ; 
but,  if  they  cannot,  owing  to  the  tide  of  evils  and  wrongs  which 
surges  up'in  dties,  they  See  away,  lest  they  too  be  swq>t  oB. 
their  feet  by  the  force  of  its  current.  And  we,  he  0(Hitinae8,  if 
we  had  a  true  zeal  for  self-improvement,  woold  hare  to  inwdc 
them  to  their  places  of  retreat,  and,  halting  as  suppliants  heSan 
them,  would  beseech  them  to  come  to  as  and  tame  oar  life, 
grown  too  fierce  and  wild  ;  prfonhing,  inatifd  of  war  and  slavery 
and  untold  iUs,  tbdr  gospel  of  peace  and  freeckHn,  and  all  the 
fulness  of  other  blessings. 

The  Therapeutae  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
has  left  so  striking  a  description  in  his  tract  De 
Vita  Contemplativa,  in  many  ways  resembled  the 
Pal.  Essenes ;  but  were,  as  was  natural  in  an 
Egyp.  sect,  more  addicted  to  contemplation.  Here 
is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  comparison  between 
them  and  the  E.  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  rei-iew  the 
numerous  theories  which  have  been  framed  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  E.  It,  however,  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  ace.  to  the  evidence  of  Jos. 

•  E.g.  Ant,  XVra.  L  5  :  riit  xpi^eturn  ktifts  vn»  TtrfmJorxiiMt 
m  MftB/tit  Srm.  Cf.  Philo,  iL  457 :  xXiStt  inp  rtrftauwx'^'*'. 
It  is  not  likely  that  their  numbers  were  the  same  at  the  veij 
b«;.  of  our  era  as  in  A.D.  70.    Again  Jos.  writes  rB/n-vuL  4):  tmi 

inptSo  r,x«cwi>  tuptnrnif  t«»t'  irmmrr^mt  v»  wmf'  murms.  Cf. 
Pmlo  (iL   458):   M^rfrrjcm  «u  r»k   iriftta   mftM»m/tirms  vmt 


they  arose  just  at  the  time  when  the  friendship 
between  Lacedaemon  and  Jems,  was  at  its  highest. 
Areus  the  king  of  Sparta  had  written  as  early  as 
B.C.  309-300  to  Onias  the  Ixigh  priest  in  these  terms : 
'  It  is  found  in  writing  that  the  Spartans  and  the 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham'  {1  Mac  12'''^).  Andin  B.C.  144  Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  in  renewing  the  relations  of  his 
country  with  Lacedaemon,  reminded  the  Spartans 
of  this  long-standing  friendship  based  on  ancient 
kinship.  Is  it  possible  that  the  E.  sect  was  partly 
an  outcome  of  this  contact  ^vith  the  Peloponnese — 
an  attempt  to  imitate  on  Jewish  soU,  and  in  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  sense  only,  the  Syssitia  and 
organization  of  the  Lycurgean  polity  ?  That  most 
of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  Jos.  as  belonging  to  the 
Maccabsean  period  have  Greek  second  names  is 
good  evidence  of  the  wide  diflusion  in  Pal.  at  that 
time  of  the  Gr.  lanmiage.  And  the  very  informa- 
tion proffered  bv  Jos.,  that  the  E.  were  Jews  by 
race,  almost  implies  in  its  context  that  in  language 
they  were  something  else.  So  PhUo  assures  us 
that  the  holy  places  in  which  the  E.  met  on  the 
Sabbath  were  called  awa-^ioYu.,  synagogues.  Un- 
less they  spoke  Greek,  why  should  this  term 
rather  than  the  usual  one  aa^^Teiof  *  have  been 
employed?  Friedlander  {Zur  Entstehungsge- 
schichte  des  Ckristenthums,  Wien,  1894)  has  re- 
marked that  the  very  circumstance  of  Jos.  having 
used,  if  not  Philo"s  account,  at  least  a  Gr.  descrip- 
tion of  the  sect  already  used  by  Philo,  is  some 
indication  that  they  were  a  Gr.  sect  of  Jews. 
Their  Pythagorean  regime,  their  belief  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  their  view  of  its  nature  and 
incarnation,  all  point  the  same  way.  The  state- 
ment also  of  Philo,  not  repeated  by  Jos.,  that  they 
philosophized  most  things  in  the*  Bible  allegoric- 
aUy  or  in  a  symbolic  way  with  old-fashioned  zeal,t 
b  an  almost  certain  proof  of  their  HeUenism. 
And  Philo's  own  allegorization  of  the  passage 
Dt  23  ff.  is,  as  Friedlander  has  seen  (p.  118),  an 
allusion  to  the  Essene  probation  and  discipline 
(Philo,  Legis  Alleg.  i.  117). 

Again,  Philo,  when  he  states  that  the  E.  were 
taught  the  art  of  regulating  home  and  state,  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  things  are  really  good  and 
bad  and  indifferent,  how  to  choose  what  is  right 
and  avoid  the  opposite  courses,  seems  to  imply  a 
familiarity  on  their  part  with  Greek,  especially 
\s"ith  Stoic,  moral  philosophy,  inconceivable  among 
Jews  who  spoke  Aramaic  only.  But  here  we 
must  be  cautious,  for  Philo  would  naturally  de- 
scribe any  sect  in  terms  of  his  own  Gr.  culture. 
That  he  twice  over  described  this  Pal.  sect,  yet 
apparently  left  unnoticed  the  purely  Jewish 
schools  oi  Pal.,  is  in  any  case  significant,  and 
suggests  that  they  had  a  Gr.  culture  which  inter- 
ested him,  and  led  him  to  couple  them,  as  he  does, 
■with  the  Alexandrine  Therapeut«. 

Jos.  equally  implies  that  they  were  more  or  less 
Hellenized.  Would  he  have  conspired  with  Philo 
to  misrepresent  them?  Nothing  is  more  im- 
probable. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  probable  that  they  owed 
their  origin  to  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
Greek  ciilture  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.  They  were  in  some  respects  very  strict  Jews, 
and  even  fanatical  observers  of  the  ^losaic  Law ; 
but  in  others,  notably  in  their  election  of  their 
own  priests,^  and  in  the  thereby  implied  super- 
session of  the  Levite  hereditary  priesthood,  and  in 

*  Jos.  uses  rmS^tcvuu  {AtU.  xw  vi.  2).  It  is  found  in  a  very 
eaxij  6nB0o4ewidi  pmpyras,  edited  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  of 
Oxford. 

t  TV  jrkp  rAMTB  2uk  wv/ifiilutn  mfx/urpimu  ^i|X^«v  xttf'  mirnk 

X  AlU.  XVm.  L  5  :  im^Urrmt  rSr  rftrSttn  x****""**'  ''»y  •  .  • 
UfUC  K  iri  riitm   rirta  t\   Mmi   pfiftinn.      If  the  Essenes  <&- 

caided  sacrifices,  ttiey  had  no  neied  for  priests  of  the  old  kind. 
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their  repadiation  of  animal  sacrifices,  tliey  were  a 
new  departure  in  Judaism,  and  very  closely  akin 
to  Jesus  and  Uis  disciples. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  Essenes  is  so  vast 
as  to  defy  detailed  reference.  The  student  may 
be  advised  to  study  for  himself  the  very  limited 
documentary  sources  relating  to  them,  and  then  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.*      F.  C.  CoNYBEARE. 

ESTATE In  AV  (1611  and  mod.  edd.)  'estate  ' 

occurs  19  times,  '  state '  14  times,  without  differ- 
ence of  meaning;  tlius  Col  4^  'All  my  state 
(t4  kclt  ifuk  irdvTo.)  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you,' 
but  v.*  '  that  he  might  know  your  estate '  (TR 
TO.  vfpl  vfiCov) ;  and  again,  Ph  2^*- ''°  '  your  state ' 
(tA  irepl  vfiC^tv).  Cf.  ilelvill,  Diari/,  289,  '  "We  fand 
him  in  a  miserable  esteat ' ;  Calderwood,  History, 
144,  '  I,  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  .  .  .  most  earnestly 
hath  prayed  at  all  times,  and  specially  in  the  fore- 
said Sermon,  for  the  preservation  and  prosperous 
estate  of  his  Majestie.'  The  meaning  is  either 
'  condition  '  as  in  those  examples,  or  '  position '  as 
Ps  136^  '  Who  remembered  us  in  otir  low  estate ' 
(uSep's),  Ec  1^'  '  I  am  come  to  great  estate  '  ('nS-nin). 
Cf.T.  Elyot,  The  Governour  (Croft's  ed.  i.  26),' 'a 
man  of  tlie  base  estate  of  the  communaltie ' ; 
Calderwood,  HLitory,  149,  '  They  declare  how  some 
of  low  estate,  borne  to  no  heritage  .  .  .  have 
creeped  in  favour  with  the  King.'  But  in  Dn  11^" 
20. 21.  as  ^he  meaning  seems  to  be  '  high  rank,' 
'dignity,'  as  IP  '  Out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall 
one  stand  up  in  his  estate.'  The  Heb.  is  js  Mn, 
which  means  '  place '  (as  RV  here)  or  '  office '  (as 
RVm),  and  the  favourite  translation  before  AV 
was  'in  his  stead'  (Gov.  Gen.  Bish.);  once,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  translated  'state'  (Pr  28^  AV 
and  RV).  Akin  to  this  meaning  is  Mk  6-^  '  Herod 
on  his  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high 
captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee '  (rols  Trpibrois, 
RV  'the  chief  men'),  where,  however,  the  word  is 
used  of  the  men  to  whom  the  dignity  belongs. 
Cf.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  V,  iii.  28,  'Item,  that  God 
never  gave  grace  or  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  any  great  estate  or  rich  man.'  See  also  Ac  22'' 
'  The  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness,  and  all  the 
estate  of  tne  elders,'  Gr.  irav  rb  Trpeff^vripiov,  lit. 
'  all  the  presbytery,'  i.e.  the  Sanhedrin  (which  see). 
Compare  Communion  Office  in  Pr.  Bk.  1549,  'the 
whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  in 
earth,'  changed  in  1552  into  '  state.'  In  Ezk  36" 
'  I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,'  the  plu. 
is  used  simply  because  the  ref.  is  to  more  than  one 
person  ;  so  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  'support  fit  for  their 
estates.'  J.  Hastings. 

ESTEEM,  ESTIMATION.— 'Esteem'  and  'esti- 
mate' both  come  from  Lat.  cestimare,  the  latter 
directly,  the  former  through  Old  Fr.  estimcr. 
The  meaning  of  cestimare  is  to  assign  a  value, 
appraise,  rate ;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  '  esti- 
mate' (Heb.  ^nyn)  in  Lv  27"''**,  its  only  occur- 
rences in  EV.  'Estimation '  occurs  20  times  in  the 
same  chapter  ;  elsewhere  Lv  5^"-  ^®  6",  Nu  18^*,  and 

*  Schiirer  (HJP  u.  ii.  188  ff.)  has  a  full  record  of  the  litera- 
ture. The  iiiiiwrtant  names  are  Frankel,  'Die  Essiier,'  in 
Zeitschr.  fiir  die  religidxen  Intcreisen  dea  Judenthtimg,  1840, 
441-161 ;  and '  Die  Essiier  nach  thalmud.  Quellen,'  in  Mmuxtschr. 
fiir  Gesch.  u.  Wissensch.  dea  Judenth.  1853,  30-40,  61-73 ;  Jost, 
Geach.  dea  Judenthuma  u.  aeiner  Secten,  1857,  i.  207-214 ;  Herz- 
feld,  Geach.  dea  Volkea  lar.  (2nd  ed.  1863),  ii.  363 ff.,  388 ff.,  509ff. ; 
Liphtfoot  In  Colottiana  and  Philemon,  82-98,  349-419 ;  same  in 
D^aaertationa,  323-407 ;  Ijucius,  Der  Eaaenimmu,  1881 ;  Hil^en- 
feld,  Ketzergeach.  dea  Urchriatenthuins,  1884,  87-149.  Schiirer 
may  be  supplemented  b}' adding :  Ginsburg  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  1880  ;  Ohle,  '  Die  Essener,'  in  JPTh  (1888)  xiv ; 
also  •  Die  Pseudouhilonischen  Essiier  und  die  Therapeuten,'  in 
BeitrOge  zur  Kirchengeaeh.  1888;  Thomson,  Books  which 
influenced  our  Lord,  1889,  76-122;  Morrison,  Jewt  under 
Roman  Rule,  1890,  823-347 ;  Chevne,  Origin  of  the  Paaller, 
1891,  418-421,  44ft-449;  Oohn  in  JQR,  1892,  38-42;  Friedliinder, 
Zur  Entatehungageaeh.  dea  Christenthuma,  1894,  98-142 ;  Oony- 
beare,  Philo  about  the  Contemplative  L\fe,  1895, 278  AT. —Editor. 
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always  in  the  same  sense  as  '  estimate,'  that  is, 
valuation,  price  (Heb.  TiH.).  Only  once  is  'estima- 
tion '  found  in  the  mod.  sense  of  '  high  value,* 
'  repute,'  Wis  8'"  '  For  her  sake  I  shall  have 
estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honour  with 
the  elders,  though  I  be  young'  (do^a,  RV  '  glory '). 

Cranmer  ( Wor/cs,  i.  14)  says,  '  But  to  mine 
estimation,  as  much  as  I  coula  view  the  ground, 
there  was  not  slain  upon  both  parties  two  thou- 
sand men.'  This  meaning  of  'estimation'  is  not 
found  in  AV,  but  it  is  the  almost  invariable  sense 
in  which  '  esteem '  is  used,  that  is,  to  esteem  is 
to  have  an  opinion  (good  or  bad),  reckon,  as  in 
He  10^  Rhem.  '  estemed  the  bloud  of  the  testament 
polluted,'  where  AV  and  most  VSS  have  'counted' ; 
and  as  Knox,  Hist.  312,  '  he  shall  be  esteemed  and 
holden  a  seditious  person.'  Thus  Ro  14'  '  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike'  (both  KpLvei).  Then 
tlie  kind  of  judgment  is  expressed  by  an  adverb, 
'highly,'  '  lightly,'  or  the  like. 

Sometimes  '  esteem '  might  appear  to  be  used, 
like  'estimation,'  in  the  mod.  sense  of  'think  highly 
of.'  But  this  impression  is  probably  due  to  the 
context  or  the  presence  of  some  adverb.  Thus 
Wis  12^  '  that  land  which  thou  esteemest  above  all 
other '  (t;  .  .  .  ri/itwrd tt;  yij,  RV  '  is  most  precious ') ; 
Sir  40^  '  Gold  and  silver  make  the  foot  stand  sure ; 
but  counsel  is  esteemed  above  them  both '  (eii8oKi- 
fieirai);  Job  23^*  'I  have  esteemed  the  words  of 
his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary  food'  ('njcy, 
RV  '  I  have  treasured  up'),  36^"  '  Will  he  esteem 
thy  riches?'  (^^i'ln).  Ana  in  particular.  Is  53"  'He 
was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not,'  is 
generally  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  highly  value ' ; 
but  the  Heb.  verb  (ayn)  is  very  rare  in  tnat  sense, 
and  is  used  in  the  next  verse  in  its  familiar  sense  of 
'  reckon ' — '  we  did  esteem  him  stricken.'  Cf.  Rid- 
lej',  A  Brcfe  Declaration,  1535  (Moule's  ed.  p.  101), 
'  eateth  and  drynketh  his  owne  damnacion,  by- 
cause  he  estemeth  not  the  Lordes  body  ;  that  is, 
he  reuerenceth  not  the  Lordes  bodi  with  the 
honour  that  is  due  unto  him,'  where  the  para- 
phrase contains  more  than  the  translation. 

J.  Hastings. 

ESTHER  (inpN,  'Effd-^p,  Pers.  stdra, '  star '),  origin- 
ally named  Hadassah  (njiq  'myrtle'). — A  Jewess 
who  has  given  her  name  to  a  book  of  the  OT,  in 
Avhich  she  holds  a  prominent  place.  Sprung  from 
a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin",  she  spent  her  life 
in  the  Captivity  in  Persia,  where  she  was  brou";ht 
up  in  humble  circumstances  as  the  orphan  ward  of 
her  cousin  Mordecai  (Est  2'^).  On  the  deposition 
of  the  Pers.  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  come  at 
the  command  of  her  husband  Ahasuerus  {Xerxes, 
B.C.  485-465),  'to  show  the  peojiles  and  the  princes 
her  beauty,'  on  an  occasion  of  high  festivity  at 
the  court  of  Susa  (P*^-).  E.  was  selected  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  of  honour,  as  the  fairest  of  many 
beautiful  maidens  brought  before  the  king  (2"*^). 
Shortly  after  her  elevation  a  great  disaster 
threatened  her  countrymen.  The  grand  vizier, 
'  Haman  the  Agagite,'  enrafjed  at  tlie  refusal  of 
Mordecai  to  do  olaeisancetohim,  accused  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  to  the  king  as  a  disloyal  and 
unprofitable  people,  and  undertook  to  pay  10,000 
talents  of  silver  into  the  treasury  as  the  proceeds 
of  pillaging  them.  An  edict  was  thereupon  issued 
for  the  extermination  of  all  Jewish  families 
throughout  the  empire,  and  for  the  confi.scation  of 
their  property,  on  a  certain  day,  which  Haman 
had  previously  detennined  by  lot  (ch.  3).  In  this 
crisis,  moved  by  the  tears  of  her  fellow-country- 
men, and  incited  by  Mordecai,  who  urged  her  to 
rise  to  the  great  opj>ortunity  set  before  her  for  the 
deliverance  of  her  nation,  E.  (after  a  fast  of  three 
days  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Jewish  communitj-) 
resolved  to  venture  uninvited,  at  the  risk  of  her 
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life,  into  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus,  in  order  to 
intercede  with  him  for  her  people  (ch.  4).  A 
gracious  reception  was  accorded  to  ner  by  the  king, 
who  held  out  the  golden  sceptre,  and  agreed  to 
dine  with  her  in  her  apartments  on  two  consecutive 
days  (ch.  5).  On  the  night  preceding  the  second 
banquet  (at  which  E.  intended  to  make  known  her 
request)  it  happened  by  a  singular  coincidence  that 
there  was  re^d  to  the  king,  to  while  away  some 
sleepless  hours,  a  portion  of  the  national  archives, 
wliich  recorded  a  valuable  senice  rendered  by 
Mordecai  in  the  detection  of  a  plot  against  the 
king's  life  on  the  part  of  two  of  his  chamberlains. 
For  this  service  Mordecai  had  never  been  rewarded  ; 
and  when  Haman,  elated  with  the  high  honour 
shown  him  by  the  queen  (who  had  invited  him  to 
the  banquet  provided  for  the  king),  appeared  at 
the  palace  next  morning  in  order  to  ask  permission 
to  put  ^lordecai  at  once  to  an  ignominious  death, 
he  was  met  with  the  question  from  the  royal  lips, 
'  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour?'  Imagining,  in  his  over- 
weening pride,  that  it  must  be  himself  that  was 
meant,  he  suggested  a  triumphal  procession,  in 
which  one  of  the  chief  nobles  should  act  the  part  of 
attendant.  To  his  surprise  and  mortification  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  serve  in  a  menial 
capacity  in  the  triumph  of  his  Jewish  adversary 
<ch.  6).  This,  as  his  wife  divined,  was  only  the 
prelude  to  his  downfall,  which  came  to  pass  next 
day  at  the  second  banquet,  when  the  king,  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  nationality  of  the  queen, 
and  the  distressing  position  in  which  the  edict  had 
placed  her,  ordered  that  Haman  should  be  seized, 
and  hanged  forthwith  on  a  lofty  gallows  which  (as 
the  king  was  at  that  moment  informed  by  one  of 
his  courtiers)  had  been  erected  bv  Haman  for  the 
execution  of  Mordecai  (ch.  7).  The -latter  was  at 
the  same  time  raised  to  the  vacfuit  post  of  honour, 
and  through  his  influence,  and  that  of  E.,  a  second 
edict  was  issued  and  circulated,  granting  to  the 
Jews  the  same  powers,  in  the  way  of  self-defence, 
as  had  been  conferred  in  the  previous  edict  on  their 
enemies  for  the  purpose  of  attack, — a  direct  re- 
vocation of  the  former  edict  being  impossible 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  a  dread  of 
the  Jews  fell  upon  all  peoples,  many  proselytes 
being  gained — convinced,  apparently,  by  the  lo^c 
of  events  (ch.  8) ;  and  when  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
the  conflict  issued  in  a  great  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  and  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Jews,  who, 
however,  waived  their  right  of  plunder.  To  com- 
memorate their  great  deliverance,  the  joyful  Feast 
of  Purim  (which  see)  was  instituted  by  E.  and 
Mordecai  as  an  annual  observance  for  the  whole 
nation. 

How  far  E.  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical 
personage,  depends  on  the  historicity  of  the 
Book  of  Est  (see  below),  her  name  not  iJeing  men- 
tioned in  any  other  book  of  the  OT,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  pre-Xlex.  literature.  The  only  queen  of 
Xerxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  61,  82,  114; 
ix.  108-112;  cf.  Ctesias,  20)  is  Amestris,  a  cruel 
and  superstitious  woman,  whom  some  (Scaliger, 
PfeiflFer,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Bunsen,  Shickard, 
etc.)  would  identify  with  Esther.  But  Amestris 
was  a  daughter  of  a  Pers.  general  connected  ^^ith 
the  royal  family,  and  the  chronology  and  circum- 
stances of  her  reign  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
biblical  account  either  of  E.  or  of  Vashti.  Xerxes 
(like  his  predecessors)  may  have  had  more  v^nves 
than  one,  but,  according  to  Pers.  custom,  they 
must  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  great 
families  connected  with  the  throne,  or  from  some 
other  royal  house  ;  and  the  most  tenable  hjrpo- 
thesis  seems  to  be  that  E.  (as  well  as  Vashtij  was 
merely  the  chief  favourite  of  the  seraglio,  gaining 


a  remarkable  influence  over  the  foolish  and  cap- 
ricious monarch,  and  using  that  influence  at  a 
critical  moment  for  the  benefit  of  her  Jewish  com- 
patriots. WhUe  there  are  some  things  recorded  of 
E.  that  offend  our  Christian  feeling, — in  particular 
her  vindictive  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  Haman's 
sons  (9"),  and  her  request  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  the  Jews  at  Susa  for  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  (9*^), — regard  must  be  had  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  passions  that 
had  been  excited  by  Haman's  inhuman  malignity. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
her  oppressed  nationality  ('I  will  go  in  unto  the 
king ;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish '),  and  her  dutiful 
bearing  towards  her  foster-father,  notwithstanding 
the  sudden  rise  in  her  fortunes,  explain  the  honour 
in  which  her  memory  has  been  held  bv  her  country- 
men. J.  A.  M'Clymoxt. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OP.— I.  CAXoyiciTY.— Est  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  Hagiographa  or  Kethubim, 
the  third  and  latest  accretion  of  the  OT  Canon.  It 
may  have  been  among  'the  other  books  of  the 
Fathers'  which  the  Gr.  translator  of  Sir  (B.C.  132) 
mentions  (in  his  Prologue)  along  with  the  'Law 
and  the  Prophets'  as  well  kno\v"n  to  his  grand- 
father, the  author  of  that  book  (e.  B.C.  180)  ;  but 
this  seems  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither 
Esther  nor  Mordecai  is  mentioned  in  the  rarfpuw 
vfwos  towards  the  close  of  the  book.  The  earliest 
undoubted  reference  to  E.  is  in  Jos.  (c.  Ap.  i.  8), 
who  includes  it  among  the  22  books  long  held 
sacred  (diKcuan  Oeui  ■werurrevfUwa),  as  is  evident  from 
the  teitninus  ad  quern  which  he  assigns  to  the 
history  {fiexpi  ttjs  'Apra^f^ov  Iltp<rQr  /3a<rtX^<iJS  dpx^)> 
Artaxerxes  being,  in  Josephus  as  in  the  Sept., 
erroneously  identified  wit  h  Ahasuerus.  The  secular 
and  foreign  character  of  the  book  *  gave  rise  among 
the  Jews  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cent,  of  the  Christian 
era  to  questionings  as  to  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon.  In  the  Jerus.  Talm.  [Meg.  70.  4)  there  is  a 
statement  that  85  elders,  including  more  than  30 
prophets,  had  scruples  about  the  recognition  of  the 
Feast  of  Purim  (at  which  the  Book  of  Est  was 
publicly  read)  because  there  was  no  sanction  for  it 
in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  elsewhere  (Bab.  Meg.  la) 
we  find  traces  of  various  difliculties  felt  by  Rabbis 
as  to  the  full  inspiration  of  the  book.  It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  it  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  when  the  latter  was  virtually, 
if  not  formally,  closed  at  the  Councils  of  Jerus. 
and  Jamnia  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  as  the  same  books 
that  are  in  our  OT  are  implied  (numerically)  in 
ch.  14  of  2  Es,  which  was  written  in  end  of  1st  cent., 
and  are  embodied  in  the  ilishna,  committed  to 
^^•riting  by  R.  Jndah  I.  about  A.D.  200.  Breathing 
a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism,  the  book  soon  became 
popular  with  the  Jews,  and  its  annual  reading  in  the 
synagogue  was  accompanied  with  lively  tokens  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  c-ongregation,  while 
tiie  reader  pronounced  the  names  of  Haman's  10  sons 
in  one  breath  to  indicate  that  they  all  expired  at 
the  same  moment,  the  names  being  written  by  the 
scribes  in  large  letters  in  3  perpendicular  Unes 
of  3,  3,  4  to  signify  that  the  10  men  were  hung  on 
3  parallel  cords.  Although  the  last  of  the  5 
MegiUoth  or  Bolls  which  were  read  at  5  ditferent 
feast8,t  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Roll  (Megillah) 
par  eaxeUence,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  honour  in 
which  it  was  held  from  a  saying  of  Maimonides 
(Carpzov,  Intr.  xx.  §  6),  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  the  only  Scriptures  left  woidd  be  the  Law 
and  the  Roll.     The  excessive  love  which  the  Jews 

•  The  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned  in  it,  but  the  king  of 
Persia  1S7  times,  and  his  kingdom  36  times ;  while  the  nearest 
approach  to  any  recognition  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fasting  of  4i«,  and  poeablj  ^so  in  the  confidence  expressed  in  1^*. 

t  The  order  is  different  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  as  also  in  the  Sept, 
and  Vulg.,  where  Est  closes  the  historical  books. 
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have  ever  shown  for  this  book  (of  which  Ewald  has 
said  that  in  passing  to  it  from  the  other  books  of 
the  OT  '  we  fall,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  earth ') 
illustrates  their  complete  surrender  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  It  was  an  age  that 
had  fallen  out  of  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets,  and  was  unprepared  for  the  spiritual 
conception  of  the  gospel, — when  national  pride  and 
a  certain  faith  in  their  own  fortunes  as  a  people, 
with  a  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  their  heathen 
masters  by  the  use  of  such  worldly  wisdom  as  they 
possessed,  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  still  claimed  to  be  God's 
people. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  book  has  naturally 
been  less  esteemed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  of 
the  OT  that  are  not  quoted  in  the  NT  (nor  in 
Philo).  It  has  no  place  in  the  Canon  of  Melito  of 
Sardis,  who  had  made  careful  inquiry  among 
the  Jews  of  Syria  regarding  the  books  of  the  OT  ; 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (followed  by  the 
Nestorians) ;  of  Athanasius,  who  put  it  in  the 
second  rank  among  the  dvayivwffKo/xeva  ;  of  Amphi- 
lochius,  who  mentions  that  '  some  add  the  Book  of 
Esther';  of  Gregory  of  Naz.,  and  others.  Junilius 
in  the  Gth  cent,  mentions  that  tliere  were  grave 
doubts  on  the  subject  in  his  day ;  while  Luther, 
after  referring  to  2  Mac,  says  (Tischreden),  '  I  have 
so  little  favour  for  this  book  and  the  Book  of  Est 
that  I  Avish  they  did  not  exist ;  they  are  too 
Judaizing,  and  contain  many  heathenish  impro- 
prieties,' In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  it  may 
nave  been  the  corrupt  Sept.  transl.  that  caused 
suspicion,  while  in  others  it  is  possible  that  Est 
may  be  included  under  the  name  of  Ezra  or 
some  other  book.  Est  is  recognized  as  canonical 
by  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  Jerome  (who  puts  it 
last  in  the  list),  Augustine,  and  others.  We  may 
also  reckon  it  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  authority 
of  the  book  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
that,  according  to  2  Mac  (IS^*^),  '  Mordecai's  day' 
{ilfM^pa  Mapdoxa'tK'^),  doubtless  the  Feast  of  Purim,  was 
observed  in  the  writer's  lifetime.  The  fact  that  it 
has  a  place  (in  an  enlarged  form)  in  the  Sept.,  with 
an  epilogue  stating  that  the  tr.  was  brought  (to 
Alexandria)  by  one  Dositheus  in  the  4th  year  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
proof  that  the  book  existed  in  its  Gr.  form  as  early 
as  B.C.  178,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  vi.  (Philometor), 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Jews.  But  there  were  two 
later  kings  of  that  name,  and  one  earlier  ( B.  c.  204-8 1 ), 
whose  wives  were  called  Cleopatra  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence is  doubtful,  even  admitting  the  authenticity  of 
the  statement  in  question (Riehra,  B  WB ;  Fritzsche, 
Handb.  z.  d.  Apocr.  i.).  While  the  Heb.  text  is 
good,  there  are  large  interpolations  in  the  Sept., 
of  which  there  are  two  different  texts,  A  and  B,  the 
latter,  according  to  Lagarde,  Field,  etc.,  being  an 
improved  recension  of  the  3rd  cent.  These  inter- 
polations contradict  the  Heb.  in  several  particulars,* 
and  betray  their  later  Gr.  origin  by  representing 
Haman  as  a  Macedonian  who  sought  to  transfer 
the  sovereignty  from  the  Persians  to  the  Mace- 
donians (IG'"-"),  and  by  other  inconsistencies  and 
anachronisms.t  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
successive  Hellenistic  writers  desirous  to  give  a 
religious  character  to  the  book, J  and  to  supple- 
ment other  apparent  defects. §  In  the  Vulg.  these 
additions  are  all  put  by  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  beginning  with  a  portion  that  takes  up  tlie 
narrative  where  the  Heb.  ends  —  with  notes  to 
show  where  the  other  additions  occur  in  the  Sept. 

•  Cf.  221  and  Ad.  Est  llW.,  63  and  128,  SI-  b  and  126,  912  and  15is. 

t  For  example,  'month  Adar'  I020,  'chosen  people'  1621, 
'Hades'  137,  'I  am  thy  brother'  150,  'Aman's  table,'  'drink- 
offeringrs'  141". 

X  Ad.  Est  10»- 10. 11. 12. 13  1110  139-18  143  9  1528  164.  M. 

{  For  example,  by  ffivingr  the  terms  of  the  roval  edicts,  which 
are  not  at  all  Oriental  in  style,  131 7  le. 


In  the  RV  Eng.  Apocr.  (where  they  are  similarly 
combined  under  the  name  of  '  The  Rest  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Bk.  of  Esther ')  these  explanations 
are  given  in  the  margin. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulf^.  (in  the  Syr. 
they  have  no  place)  the  additions  were  often  read  in  church,  and 
even  regarded  as  canonical  (in  common  with  other  Apocr.  1x>o1lb 
of  OT),  receiving  the  sanction  of  several  Ch.  Councils,  from  that 
of  Carthage  in  397  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546.  They  are 
composed  of  the  following  passages — the  twofold  references 
showing  where  they  stand  in  the  Sept.  and  the  Kest  of  Est  re- 
spectively :^1)  Mordecai's  pedigree,  dream,  and  detection  of 
conspiracy,  with  his  immediate  reward,  exciting  Uaman's  ^vrath 
(Intr. ;  122-12«).  (2)  Terms  of  the  king's  writ,  authorizing  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  (after  3i3 131 7).  (3)  pravers  of  Mordecai 
and  Est  (after  4  ;  138-I4I''').  (4)  Fuller  account  of  Est's  first  inter- 
cession with  the  king  (in  place  of  5i-2  \5).  (f>)  Terms  of  the 
king's  writ,  authorizing  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  (after 
813  16).  (6)  Mordecai's  devout  interpretation  of  his  dream  in  the 
light  of  events,  and  his  permanent  institution  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  followed  by  epilogue  regarding'  the  Gr.  tr.  (End  ;  10+-13 
111).  In  Josephus  we  can  trace  other  additions  to  the  story  not 
found  in  the  Sept.,  which  shows  the  popularity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  tendency  to  embroider  the  Heb.  narrative  with  Alex, 
inventions.  Similar  embellishments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'first'  and  'second'  Chaklasan  Targums  or  commentaries,  in- 
dependent of  the  Gr.  additions,  which  only  found  their  way  into 
the  Midrashim  at  a  much  later  time  through  the  medium  of  the 
writings  ascribed  to  Josipon  ben-Gorion  (Zunz,  GoUesdiemUiehe 
Vortrage ;  Fritzsche,  as  above). 

II.  Historicity.  —  On  this  subject  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held.  Many  old  and  a 
few  modern  writers  *  maintain  the  narrative  to  be 
thoroughly  historical.  But  an  increasing  number  t 
hold  it  to  be  more  or  less  a  work  of  imagination  ; 
while  some  J  regard  it  as  a  poetical  invention, 
having  no  appreciable  basis  of  fact  to  rest  on. 

The  following  are  the  principal  arguments  for 
the  historical  character  of  the  book. — (1)  The 
narrative  claims  to  be  historical,  referring  more 
than  once  to  '  the  chronicles'  of  Persia  as  contain- 
ing a  record  of  the  events  in  question  (1(F  2-"  6^) ; 
and  its  admission  to  the  Pal.  Canon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Holy  Land 
or  to  Jewish  ordinances,  is  so  far  a  confirmation 
of  its  claim.  (2)  The  Feast  of  Purim,  with  which 
it  was  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  known  among 
Alex,  writers  as  '  the  Epistle  of  Purim,'  and  which, 
in  the  time  of  Jos.  {Ant.  XI.  vi.  13)  was  observed 
by  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  remarkable  episode  in  Jewish 
history  which  the  book  records.  (3)  Its  lifelike 
representation  of  Pers.  manners  and  customs, 
especially  in  connexion  Avith  the  palace  at  Susa 
(1^10.14  29---ii-23  37.12.13  46.11  54  88),  ia  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  modern  travel  and  research  (llaw- 
linson's  Anc.  Monarchies,  iv.  pp.  269-287  ;  Morier, 
Fergusson,  Loftus,  Dieulafoy),  and  finds  support 
in  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  ^vriter8.  (4)  The 
conduct  of  Ahasuerus  is  in  harmony  with  the 
vain,  capricious,  passionate  character  of  Xerxes 
(the  identification  of  the  two  names  was  the  finst 
result  obtained  from  the  deciphering  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  by  Grotefend  in  1802),  sis  depicted 
by  heathen  writers  (Herod,  vii.  ix. ;  ^^isch.  Fcrs. 
467  ff.;  Juv.  X.  174-187);  and  this  may  account 
for  some  things  in  the  narrative  that  would  other- 
wise seem  almost  incredible.     (5)  It  appears  from 


linson.  Speaker's  Com.;  Wordsworth,  Com.;  J.  Oppert,  Annala 
Phil.  Chrit.,  and  Revue  des  Et.  Ju.  1894 ;  J.  W.  Haley,  Bk.  qf 
Est.;  and,  in  the  main,  F.  W.  Schultz,  Lange't  Com.;  and  Orelli, 
PltE,a.rt.  'Esther.' 

t  Eichhom,  Einleituna ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  ;  Bleok,  Eiu- 
leitung;  Winer,  Bihl.  /jtf'B  i.;  Dillmann  in  Schcnkel's  liibcUex. 
art.  '  Purim ' ;  Ewald,  GefcA.  Isr. ;  Stahelin,  Einleitung  ;  Ryssel- 
Bertheau,  Exeg.  llandb.;  Oettli,  S.  andZ.  Kg.  Kotn.;  Davidson, 
lntroduction;'Uit7.ie,  Gesch.  Jsr.;  Herzfeld,  Gf^ch.  fsr. ;  Stanley, 
Jewish  Ch.;  Driver,  LOT  449 ff.  ;  Cheync,  Enc.  Brit.  art. 
'Esther';  Konig,  Einleitung. 

t  Semler,  ApiHir.  VT;  Bertholdt,  Einleitung;  Kuenen, 
Relig.  Jsr.,  and  Onderz.Si.  551  ff.  {Uist.  Crit.  vol.  i.);  Xoldeke, 
AUtest.  Lit.;  Rcuss,  Gesch.  AT;  Zunz,  ZDMG,  1S93;  Gratz, 
MGWJ,  1886;  Bloch,  'Hel.  BcsUndth.  im  Bib.  ^c\\r.,' JOd.  Lit. 
BL,  1877  ;  Comill,  EinleU.;  Bertholet,  DU  SUUxmg  der  I$r. 
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Herod,  vii.  8  that  Xerxes  held  a  great  council  of 
war  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  before  setting 
out  for  Greece,  and  that  he  returned  to  Susa  in 
the  spring  of  his  seventh  year, — which  agrees  with 
the  dates  assigned  to  the  great  feast  and  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  Vashti  (1»  2'*).  (6)  Although  the 
narrative  is  minute  and  circumstantial,  containing 
many  names  (of  'courtiers,  princes,  10  sons  of 
flaman,  etc.,  l^*-"  9"*)  as  well  as  other  details, 
it  is  remarkably  free  from  literary  and  historical 
discrepancies,  such  as  have  been  detected  in  the 
Apocr,  books  of  To  and  Jth  and  Ad.  Est.  Ac- 
cording to  Oppert,  there  is  not  a  single  proper 
name  that  may  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  idiom  of  Cjtus  and  of  Darius,  and  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  such  writing  was  philo- 
logically  impossible.  (7)  The  silence  of  contem- 
porary and  later  writings  regarding  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Bk.  of  Est  is  partly  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  literature  bearmg  on  the  history 
of  Persia,  and  partly  to  the  interest  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  being  centred  in  the  points  of  contact 
between  Persia  and  Greece.  As  for  the  Bk.  of 
Ezra,  it  leaves  the  period  from  B.C.  516  to  459 
(between  chs.  6  and  7)  a  blank,  except  in  4'-'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  are  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  taken  to  the  histor- 
icity of  the  book.  (1)  The  story  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  the  appearance  of  a  historical  romance, 
a  number  of  its  features  being  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely improbable,  e.(f.  the  six  months'  feast, 
involving  such  prolonged  absence  of  the  governors 
from  their  duties  in  the  provinces ;  the  summons 
of  Vashti  before  the  assembled  peoples  and  princes, 
and  the  subsequent  decree,  suggested  by  '  the  wise 
men,'  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own 
house,  which  would  have  been  the  publication  of  | 
Ahasuerus'  folly;  the  long  interval  before  the  ' 
choice  of  Vashti's  successor;  the  decree  for  the  ; 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  (not  excepting 
those  in  Judaea,  and  numbering  probably  two  mil- 
lions) on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  a  single  Jew ; 
the  publication  of  this  decree  eleven  months  before 
the  time  for  its  execution ;  the  issue  of  a  subse- 
quent decree  virtually  sanctioning  civil  war ;  the 
immense  slaughter  ot  the  Persians  notwithstand- 
ing their  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the  wonder- 
ful preservation  of  Jewish  lives,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Persians ;  the 
institution  by  Mordecai  and  E.  of  a  feast  that 
would  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  embitter  the  relations 
between  Jew  and  Persian  (but  cf.  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Magians, 
Herod,  iii.  79 — with  which  Niebuhr  was  disposed  to 
connect  the  story).  Add  to  this  that  the  series  of 
coincidences  and  contrasts  culminating  in  the  over- 
throw of  Haman  '  the  Agagite  '(IS  15 — but  Oppert 
connects  this  name  with  Agaz,  a  tribe  of  Media 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon)  and  the 
exaltation  of  Mordecai  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
is  too  perfect  to  have  been  ^^wn  from  real  life. 
(2)  The  manifest  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  encourage 
and  glorify  the  Jews;  a^d  the  whole  n^MTative, 
which  is  marked  by  exa*geration  and  inn'tifindo, 
is  artfully  designed  to  serve  that  purpose  (2'^^-  ** 
32.15  4U  (}io.u.ii  79  89.15.17  916  10).  (3)  The  refer- 
ences to  '  the  chronicles '  may  be  merely  a  rhetori- 
cal device  in  imitation  of  similar  allusions  in  Neh 
and  Ezr  (in  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  terms  of  the  royal  edicts  are  not  given) ;  or 
the  sources  referred  to  may  be  like  the  Bab.-Pers, 
chronicles,  from  which  Ctesias  professes  to  have 
derived  information — the  story  bieing  '  an  exaimple 
of  Jewish  Haggada  founded  upon  one  of  those 
semi-historical  tales  of  which  the  Pers.  chronicles 
seem  to  have  been  full'  (Sayce,  HCil  p.  475). 
(4)  A  strictly  historical  interpretation  of  the  nar- 


rative is  beset  with  difficulties.  Neither  Vashti 
nor  Esther  can  be  identified  with  Amestris,  the 
only  queen  (judging  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias) 
that  Xerxes  ever  had.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile 
Ahasuerus'  and  Haman's  ignorance  of  Esther's 
nationality  with  the  frequent  presence  of  Mor- 
decai (who  was  known  to  be  a  Jew,  3*)  'in  the 
king's  gate,'  and  his  constant  communications  with 
Esther.  Moreover,  Haman's  description  of  the 
Jews  (3®-"),  as  'dispersed  among  the  people  in 
all  the  pro^Tuces  of  thy  kingdom,'  and  of  their 
disobedience  to  'the  king's  laws,'  is  not  true  of 
the  Pers.  period  (especially  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Xerxes),  and  betrays  a  Maced.  -G&eek  origin,  as 
does  also  the  stress  laid  on  financial  considerations 
(cf.  9^*),  and  the  part  taken  against  the  Jews  by 
'their  enemies'  (9*-'*-^).  (5)  In  several  respects 
the  writer's  knowledge  of  Pers.  customs  is  alli^ed 
to  be  defective  (Gratz  in  MG  WJ,  Dec  1886),  e.g. 
the  '  127  provinces,'  cf.  the  '20  satrapies'  of  Herod. 
iiL  89;  the  command  to  'kneel'  (jrc)  before  Hainan, 
an  act  of  worship  due  to  God  only  and  the  king, 
while  the  refusal  to  'do  him  reverence'  by  pro- 
stration (mrair.T=xpo<ricwer»')  betrays  a  Gr.  spirit  of 
independence  at  variance  ^-ith  Gn  23^"  33*  (cf. 
Herod-  viL  136) ;  the  un-Oriental  toleration  so  long 
shown  to  Mordecai  by  the  vizier;  the  queen's 
difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  the  royal  presence ; 
the  alleged  Semitic  character  of  some  of  the  proper 
names,  suspiciously  profuse,  and  very  few  of  which 
occur  elsewhere ;  and  Mordecai's  obscurity,  not- 
withstanding his  officially-recorded  ser^-ices  to  the 
king  (2^,  cf.  Herod.  viiL  85).  Even  admitting 
the  general  consistency  of  the  narrative,  both 
with  itself  and  Avith  Pers.  surroundings,  this  is  held 
to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  consummate 
dramatic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  his 
possessing  such  a  knowledge  of  Persia  and  its 
ancient  regime  as  was  attainable  by  a  Jew  who 
had  lived  in  that  country  or  even  in  Palestine  in 
the  Maced. -Gr.  period.  (6)  The  true  explanation 
of  the  silence  01  ancient  Jewish  writers  (Ch,  Ezr,. 
Neh,  Sir,  Dn,  Philo)  as  well  as  of  profane 
writers,  is  held  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  no  such 
facts  as  those  related  in  the  Bk.  of  Est  ever  took 
place.  (7)  The  Heb.  of  the  book,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  Ec,  belongs  to  a  much  later  time 
than  that  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  explains  Pers.  customs  (1"  8*)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Pers.  rule  was  over,  while  his 
description  of  Ahasuerus,  and  of  his  wide  domin- 
ions, and  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  recalling  the  glories  of  a 
bygone  age.  (8)  In  answer  to  the  argument  from 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  it  is  alleged  that  the  story  of 
Est  was  engrafted  on  a  festival  already  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews,  borrowed  from  a  Pers.  or  a  Gr. 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  wider 
observance  or  imparting  to  it  a  more  national 
character;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  trace  it  to  a  definite  heathen  source.  None  of 
these  attempts,  however  (art.  Purim),  can  be 
said  to  be  successful,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
book  with  such  an  ancient  Jewish  obser>'ance  stUl 
forms  a  considerable  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
being  founded  on  facts.  It  may  be  that  fresh 
confirmation  of  its  truth  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  monumental  discoveries  which  still  await 
the  explorer,  and  that  the  suspicion  attaching  to 
its  contents  will  yet  be  removed. 

III.  Date  axdIa.uthorship. — Thedate  generally 
assigned  to  the  book  by  those  who  maintain  it  to 
be  historical  is  somewhere  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  the  successor  of  Xerxes  (B.C.  464-425), 
or  a  little  later ;  while  most  of  those  who  regard  the 
story  as  more  or  less  of  a  legend  or  romance  bring 
its  composition  down  to  the  Gr.  period,  say  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.      Hitzig  traces  its  composition  (as 
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well  as  the  introduction  of  Purim)  to  the  Parthian 
ascendency  after  B.C.  238,  and  in  the  description 
of  the  Jews  in  3*  he  linds  evidence  that  it  was 
written  subsequently  to  the  colonizing  activity  of 
Seleucus  Nikator.  Others  (Reuss,  Griitz,  Bloch, 
etc.)  give  it  a  still  later  date,  tracing  it  to  the  time 
of  the  Maccaba>an  revolt  (B.C.  167).  Bloch  regards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Jewish  party  at 
the  Gr.  court,  who  thought  they  could  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  country  by  conciliating 
the  heathen  power ;  but  with  this  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  Mordecai's  attitude  towards  Haman,  or 
the  slaughter  of  Pers.  women  and  children  and  its 
commemoration.  Griitz  assigns  the  book  to  an 
adherent  of  the  Maccabaean  party,  and,  with  the 
ingenuity  of  a  special  pleader,  presents  a  great 
array  of  arguments  to  prove  that  Ahasuerus  re- 
presents Antiochus  (with  some  intentional  vague- 
ness as  to  the  identity  of  Ah.  himself),  and  that 
the  book  Avas  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who,  like 
the  deputies  to  Tyre  (2  Mac  4^^"'*'),  were  disposed 
to  resist  the  kind's  attempt  to  force  them  into  idol- 
atry, although  they  had  very  little  religion  of  their 
own, — hinting  at  the  influences  which  they  might 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  king,  and  at  a  possible 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune, — much  as  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  was  meant,  a  year  or  two  later,  to  tell  upon  the 
more  devout  (^asidim),  who  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  direct  divine  interpositions.  Kuenen 
and  Cornill  find  in  it  an  echo  of  the  same  struggle 
(cf.  3»-»  and  1  Mac  1^  3*»-s«)  after  it  was  over  (B.C. 
135),  when  religious  heroism  had  given  place  to 
animosity  and  pride.  Similarly,  Zunz  believes  it  to 
have  been  an  Eastern  reflex  (c.  B.C.  130)  of  the 
Maccabaean  enthusiasm,  and  lays  stress  on  the 
lateness  and  servility  of  the  language,  as  Avell  as 
on  the  want  of  any  recognition  of  the  Jewish 
community  as  a  whole,  Mordecai  and  Esther 
being  the  only  Jews  who  are  credited  with  any 
influence.  But  the  language,  though  late,  is 
very  far  from  exhibiting  the  stage  represented 
by  the  Mishna ;  *  and  as  regards  the  supposed 
Maccaba?an  origin  for  the  story,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  under  the  Pers.  rule 
(Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  22)  there  had  been  times  when  the 
Jews  suffered  persecution  for  their  attachment  to 
their  faith.  That  the  book  was  Avritten  by  a 
Persian  Jew  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  its  tone 
and  structure,  notwithstanding  Griitz'  denial  that 
the  use  of  Heb.  for  literary  purposes  was  possible 
outside  of  Palestine,  except  during  the  Bab. 
Captivity.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  authorship  more  particularly.  The 
references  to  Mordecai's  writing  m  O^-^"^  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  the  author ; 
but  the  peculiaritiesof  the  passage,  both  in  Language 
and  contents,  stamp  it  as  an  interpolation  or  in- 
terpolations (VV.20--8  29-32)^  perhaps  borrowed  from 
another  book  of  Purim  (v.").  Moreover,  some  of 
the  allusions  to  Mordecai  (c.(j.  9^-*)  preclude  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  writer.  Ail  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  con- 
nected with  Persia,  and  full  of  the  nationalist 
feeling  of  his  time,  the  absence  of  religious  phrase- 
ology being  due  partly  to  the  decline  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  occasioned  by  centuries 
of  exposure  to  heathen  influences,  leading  to  re- 
serve in  the  expression  of  religious  sentiment, 
partly  to  the  secular  character  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim  associated  with  it,  which  rested  on  no 
divine  authority,  and  was  marked  by  a  gay  con- 
viviality, varied  with  an  occasional  outburst  of 
passion  that  was  not  favourable  to  religious 
solemnity.    See  further  under  Purim. 

*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  after  the 
Mishna  style  was  formed,  books  in  imitation  of  the  cla.ssical 
style  were  written,  otherwise  Ec  would  have  to  be  placed  long 
after  Sirach. 


LiTBRATURB.— Driver,  LOT  449  0. ;  Cheyne,  art.  '  Esther '  in 
Eneye.  Brit.  (1878),  Founders  of  OT  Criticism,  3Si)  ff.  ;  Kuenen, 
Onderzoek^,  551  fl. ;  Zimmem  in  ZAW,  1891,  p.  168;  LAgarde, 
Purim ;  Jacob  in  ZA  W,  1890,  p.  241  ff.;  Dieulafov  in  Bev.  d.  Et. 
Ju.  1888;  Sayce,  Etr.  A' eh.  arid  EH.,  also  UCM  p.  469 ff.  ; 
Cornill,  EinleUund^,  253  fl.  281  ff.  308  ;  Kyle,  Carurn  oj  OT,  139, 
205 ;  Wildeboer,  Die  Lit.  d.  AT,  444  ff. ;  .Schwally,  Lcben  n.  d. 
Tode,p.  42  ff. ;  Bertheau,  Ezr.  Neh.  u.  Est.  (in  h'af-  //<i*.)1802, 
2nd  ed.  by  V.  Ryssel,  1887  ;  Oettii  (in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kg/. 
Kom.  1889,  p.  227  ff.) ;  Beuss,  AT\\i.  199ff.  8ee  also  references 
in  footnotes  above.  J.  A.  M'ClYMOXT. 

ESTHER  (Apocrjrphal).— See  preceding  article. 

E8YELUS  ('Ho-iJijXos,  B'-'*'  r>  avvoZoi,  AV  Syelus) 
1  Es  P  =  Jehiel. — One  of  the  rulers  of  the  temple 
in  Josiah's  time  (2  Ch  35*). 

ETAM  (cp'y,  possibly  'place  of  birds  of  prey,' 
from  B:y  '  bird  of  prey'). — It  is  uncertain  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  two  places  so  called 
in  Judah.  The  town  Etam  (1  Ch  43-32)  yf^^ 
in  Simeon,  near  Ilimmon.  It  may  be  the  place 
fortified  hj  Rehoboam  (2  Ch  11"),  though  there 
noticed  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.  The  Rock 
Etam  (Jg  15^-  ")  was  Samson's  refuge,  and  had  in 
it  a  peculiar  '  fissure '  ( YVP)  or  '  cavern '  ( AV  *  top '). 
In  the  Talm.  an  Etam  near  Bethlehem  is  noticed 
(see  Neubauer,  Giog.  Talm.  s.v.).  These  may 
represent  three  distinct  sites.  1.  Etam  of 
Simeon  is  very  clearly  the  ruin  'Aitun  near 
Rimmon  of  Simeon,  on  the  hills  N.W.  of  Beer- 
sheba.  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  2.  Etam. 
near  Bethlehem  is  represented  by  the  present  'Ain 
'Atdn,  at  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  (Rom. 
reservoirs  connected  with  Pilate's  aqueduct  to 
Jerus. ),  the  traditional  site  of  the  '  sealed  fountain ' 
(Ca  4^2)^  identified  by  the  Rabbis  with  Nephtoah. 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  3.  The  Rock  Ltam  is 
an  undefined  site,  but  may  have  been  near  Samson's 
home  at  Zorah.  There  is  a  remarkal>le  rocky  hill 
to  the  E.,  on  which  the  village  Beit  'Atdb  now 
stands,  under  which  is  a  curious  cavern  in  the  rock. 
The  change  of  B  for  M  is  not  uncommon  (cf. 
TiMNAH),  and  this  is  a  possible  site  for  Samson's 
refuge.     SWF  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

Literature. — Besides  the  alwve,  see  Robinson,  BRF^  i.  477  ; 
Gu6rin,  Judie,  iii.  117 f.,  303;  Baedeker-.Socin,  Pal.3  134 f.  ; 
Schick,  ZDFV  i.  152 f.  ;  PEFSt,  1S75,  12  ;  1870,  175  ;  1878, 116 ; 
1881,  43,  323  ;  Gender,  Tent-Work,  i.  275  ff. ;  Moore,  Judges,  342 ff. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

ETHAM  (am,  LXX  'OOdfi,  Ex  13^ :  Bovddp,  Nu 
33«-7.  The  Coptic  has  eireOun,  Ex  IS-'"  [Wilkins], 
and  e^ovdai  [Wilkins],  e^ovdav  [Sah.  Ciasca].  LXX 
and  Cop.  omit  Etham  in  Nu  33'*). — The  station  at 
which  the  Israelites  arrived  after  leaving  Succoth. 
It  is  described  (Ex  13-°,  Nu  33*^)  as  being  '  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.'  This  Avilderness  (called 
W.  of  Etham,  Nu  33»,  andW.  of  Shur,  Ex  15--)  was 
traversed  by  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  sea. 
It  must  therefore  be  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  Etham  would  be  on  its  W.  edge.  If  on  leaving 
Egypt  the  Israelites  Avent  along  Wadj^  Tumilat 
[see  Exodus  (Route  of),  §  i.],  they  would  make  for 
the  broad  tract  of  dry  ground  to  the  N.  of  Lake 
Timsah,  and  the  position  of  Etham  would  be  where 
their  route  crossed  the  Egyp.  frontier,  i.e.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Ismailia.  Naville 
places  Etham  here,  but  explains  the  word  as 
designating  the  land  of  Atunia,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  pai)yrus  Anastasi  vi.  The  land  of  Atuma 
there  mentioned  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
land  of  Edom.  See  Pihahiroth  and  the  Litera- 
ture under  Exodus  (Route  of),  §  ii.  [Brugsch's 
'Exodus  and  the  Egj'ptian  Monuments'  may  be 
read  in  English  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  translation  (1879) 
of  his  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  or  in  New  Ed. 
(1891,  in  one  vol.)  p.  318fl'.J.       A.  T.  Chap.man. 
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and  Ps  89  (title).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he 
is  mentioned  aJon*^  with  other  contemporaries  (?) 
of  Solomon,  who  were  all  surpassed  in  wisdom  by 
the  Jewish  monarch.  In  1  Ch  2*  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Judsean  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  which  is 
prob.  another  form  of  Ezrah  (Iience  the  patronymic 
Ezrahite).  Instead  of  'the  Errahite'  it  has  oeen 
proposed  to  render  'ryy^v.  of  1  K  4"  'the  native,'  i.e. 
the  Israelite,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  other 
^Tise  men  named,  who  were  foreigners  (Chevne,  Job 
and  Solomon,  p.  131).  The  ascribing  of  Ps  89  to 
£.  occasioned  one  of  the  cariosities  of  Rabbinical 
exegesis,  -jtvh  was  connected  with  rriic  (the  east), 
then  'the  man  from  the  east'  of  Is  41*  was  inter- 
preted of  Abraham,  and  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  was 
identified  with  the  patriarch,  who  thus  became  the 
author  of  the  psalm  (Driver,  LOT  p.  xxxiii,  «.). 
2.  An  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  6^).  In  v.»  he  is 
called  Joah.  3.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  a  guild 
of  temple-singers  (mentioned  along  with  Heman 
and  Asaph  in  1  Ch  6**  15"-  ^  etc.).  His  genealogy 
is  traced  by  the  Chronicler  back  to  Merari,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Levi  He  is  generally  identified  with 
Jeduthun.    (See  Jeduthux.)         J,  A.  Selbie. 

ETHANIM  (c'j^xrt,  'Aea/idr  B,  'Adopel/i  A,  Ethanim, 
1  K  82).    See  TIME, 

ETHANUS,  one  of  the  *  swift  scribes '  who  wrote 
to  the  dictation  of  Ezra  (2  Es  14**).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  MSS  variously  as  Ecanus,  Echanus, 
Elkana,  etc. 

ETHBAAL  (hzzi^^  'with  Baal,'  i.e.  enjoying 
his  favour  and  protecrion  ;  'le^t^iaX  B,  'loSdoX  A, 
leS/SdaX  Luc.).— King  of  the  Sidonians,  and  father 
of  Jezebel  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel  (1  K  1^^). 

According  to  Jos.,  Ittobaal  ('leb^aXm,  ElBw- 
/SaXoj,  i.e.  Vy;iflx  '  Baal  is  with  him,'  a  form  of  the 
name  preferred  by  Thenius,  Stade,  etc.)  was  king 
of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  {Ant.  Vlli.  xiiL  1),  and 
is  stated  by  Menander  the  Ephesian  to  have  been  a 
priest  of  Astarte  who  attained  to  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  the  usurper  Phelles  (C  Ap.  i  18).  *This 
identification  M-ith  the  Ethbaal  of  K  is  allowed  by 
modems.  The  Taylor  cylinder,  col.  ii.  48,  mentions 
a  later  king  of  Sidon  of  the  same  name ;  Assvr. 
Tuba  hi  (Schrader,  COT,  on  Gn  lO^s). 

C.  F.  BURXEY. 

ETHER  (inj^),  Jos  15«  19'.— A  town  of  Judah 
noticed  with  Libnah,  apparently  near  the  plain  of 
Philistia,  given  to  Simeon,  and  near  Bimmon.  The 
site  is  unknown. 

ETHICS.— The  treatment  of  this  subject  is  in- 
volved in  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  ethical  character  of  the  whole 
Jewdsh  dispensation  is  strongly  and  unmistakably 
marked,  there  is  no  ethical  system,  strictly  so 
called,  in  the  Bible  at  all.  Tlie* ethical  ideas,  like 
the  metaphysical  ideas,  underlie  the  histories,  the 
prophecies,  the  legislation,  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles ;  they  are  not  deduced  or  criticised,  but 
assumed  as  premises.  For  such  a  purpose  as 
that  of  the  present  article  they  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted and  presented  systematicallv ;  and  there 
IS  always  danger  that  when  this  Is  done  some 
greater  precision  of  definition  may  be  given  to 
t;he  ideas  than  they  really  possessed. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  even  greater  than 
this,  which  arises  from  the  critical  discussions 
recently  raised  over  the  authorship  and  date  of 
books.  This  presses  more  hardly  on  the  student 
of  OT  ideas  than  of  Christianity.  For  even  if  the 
date  of  individual  books  of  the  NT  be  uncertain, 
the  margin  of  uncertainty  is  comparatively  narrow ; 
and  the  period  within  which  they  all  must  fall 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  short  one.     Hence 


critical  questions  may  be  neglected  without  any 
serious  loss.  But  with  the  OT  it  is  different. 
We  can  no  longer  take  for  granted  the  traditional 
order  or  date  of  the  books ;  and,  what  is  much 
more  serious,  the  i)eriod  within  which  they  must 
all  have  been  written  is  a  very  long  one,  so  tliat 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  ethical 
point  of  view  can  have  sufTerea  no  serious  change. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  various 
critical  questions  by  the  way.  We  can  only  call 
attention  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  whole  dis- 
cussion of  our  present  subject,  and  then  leave 
them  aside.  The  plan  of  the  present  article  is, 
then,  to  set  forth  the  ethical  ideas  in  the  Bible, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  reference  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  books,  following  such  order  as  the 
subject  itself  seems  to  require. 

I.  I2f  THE  OT  AND  APOCRYPHA.— The  first 
point  requiring  attention  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, which  will  have  decisive  significance  in 
regard  to  our  whole  subject-matter.  With  the 
partial  exception  (considered  later)  of  the  Sapien- 
tial Books,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are 
vnder  the  sway  of  religion.  The  ruling  idea  of 
life  was  conditioned  by  the  prevalent  conception 
of  God,  and  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  stood  towards  Him.  Hence  the 
larger  portion  of  the  discussions  with  which  other 
ethical  writings  have  made  us  familiar,  has  no 
place  whatever  in  Jewish  literature.  Greek  ethi- 
cal speculation  busied  itself  with  the  questions  of 
the  end  of  life,  or  the  ideal  order  of  life,  or  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  the  sanction  of  the  moral 
law.  But  to  the  Jewish  mind  all  these  questions 
were  prejudged  by  the  peculiarly  close  relation 
of  religion  with  liie.  The  (iod  they  worshipped 
was  to  the  Jews  the  source  and  the  sanction  of 
the  moral  law.  Their  moral  evolution  consisted 
in  their  gradual  discovery  of  the  full  meaning  of 
their  primary  ethical  conviction.  Their  notion  of 
the  content  of  the  ethical  idea  varied  as  time 
went  on ;  their  history  is,  in  a  sense,  reflected  in 
their  ethical  evolution.  Things  which  at  one  time 
were  thought  compatible  with  the  due  worship  of 
God,  cease  to  be  thought  so;  but  the  general 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  remains  un- 
disturbed :  morality  is,  to  them,  the  embodied 
vnU  of  God. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  this  that  there  are, 
roughly  si>eaking,  two,  and  only  two,  questions  for 
the  Jewish  moralists.  (1)  What  conduct  does  God 
command?  (2)  AVhat  conduct  does  God  forbid? 
Why  He  ordains  or  prohibits  one  or  another  line 
of  conduct  does  not  matter  to  them.  They  are 
concerned  only  with  the  fact.  The  answers  to 
these  remoter  questions  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
revealed  in  the  process  of  moral  evolution,  but 
they  are  not  of  primary  interest  or  importance. 
The  central  question  is  that  of  the  actual  content 
of  the  divine  law. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  this  theory 
of  the  moral  law  must  exclude  a  people  from 
any  marked  development  in  ethical  mattei-s.  The 
most  cursory  glance,  however,  at  the  actual  facts 
would  destroy  this  supposition.  The  law  of  God 
is  adapted  to  various  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
people,  and  enforces  the  morality  characteristic  of 
the  stage  at  which  they  are.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case.  If,  as 
the  Jews  believed,  God  Himself  revealed  the  moral 
law  to  them,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  in 
terms  which  they  could  understand.  It  would 
have  been  idle,  for  instance,  to  promulgate  to  a 
nation,  as  yet  only  in  the  tribal  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, a  law  which  assumed  the  existence  of  settled 
civic  ideas.  Thus  the  conviction  of  the  special 
union  of  God  with  His  people,  and  interest  in 
their  moral  life,  affects  the  character  of  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  ethical  ideas,  but  does  not  prevent  their 
real  growth. 

{A)  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Historical  Boolcs. 
— The  note  of  law  is  struck  in  the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall.  In  this  story  we  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  ethical  idea  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  Jews.  God  gave  a  command  which 
man  disobeyed.  In  like  manner  the  sin  which 
led  to  the  Flood  was  disobedience  or  rebellion 
against  God.  The  law  of  murder,  enacted  after 
the  Flood  has  disappeared,  is  given  as  a  definite 
act  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  God  (Gn  9^"'').  In 
the  same  way  the  sin  of  Sodom  is  represented  as 
an  ontrage  upon  God ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  as  the  iudgment  of  God.  When  we  reach 
the  times  of  Aorafiam  the  same  phenomena  appear 
in  a  more  complex  form.  The  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  of  which  the  covenant  after  the 
Flood  was  typical,  is  concentrated  and  intensified 
in  the  relation  of  God  with  Abraham.  A  demand 
is  made  for  a  more  complete  and  detailed  obedi- 
ence; and  the  rite  of  circumcision  has  a  special 
significance  assigned  to  it.  The  special  covenant 
is  based  on  the  readiness  of  Abraham  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  God;  cf.  Gn  17^- 2.  'The  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  God 
Almighty :  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect. 
And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.'  The 
same  idea  of  a  covenant  is  sustained  throughout 
the  Avhole  history  between  Abraham  and  Moses ; 
the  people  are  regarded  as  standing  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  and  bound  by  it  to  certain  lines 
of  conduct.  The  protection  and  interest  of  God 
in  the  chosen  family  is  represented  as  a  thing 
which  they  are  bound  to  cherish  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  it  is  implied  throughout  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  The  sin  of  Esau 
consists  in  the  neglect  of  this  covenanted  right  of 
access  to  God ;  and  the  blessing  of  Jacob  consists 
in  his  fitness  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  covenant- 
relation,  rather  than  in  any  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  his  OAvn  character. 

Whatever  may  be  the  literary  history  of  the 
books  in  wliich  this  story  is  preserved,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  represents  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and,  that  beinf?  so,  it  characterized  their 
ethical  ideas.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  also 
the  area  of  moral  action  covered  by  the  commands 
of  God.  We  have  already  noticecf  the  prohibition 
of  murder,  and  the  condemnation  of  Sodom.  Apart 
from  these,  the  morality  consistent  with  the  stage 
of  civilization  so  far  attained  is  implicitly  per- 
mitted. There  is  no  condemnation  of  polygamy  ; 
the  fraud  of  Abraham  ujion  Abimelech  is  not  con- 
demned, though  its  uselessness  is  displayed  by  the 
action  of  God  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Jacob's  fraud 
upon  Isaac  is  shown  to  be  unprofitable  by  the 
fact  of  his  exile.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
of  God  is  sought  in  order  to  preserve  the  validity 
of  treaties  (Gn  26-""^),  and  His  worship  is  regarded 
as  distinct  from  that  of  many  other  deities.  There 
is  little  sign  at  present  of  any  elaborate  moral 
reform  depending  on  the  covenant-relation  ;  and 
the  morality  of  the  people  as  it  is  described  is 
strictly  governed  by  principles  which  prevail  in 
the  patriarchal  stage.  What  is  new  and  has  the 
germs  of  much  of  tlie  future  development  in  it,  is 
the  intensification  of  the  idea  of  the  tribal  God. 
The  relation  asserted  between  God  and  the  family 
of  Abraham  is  peculiarly  close  and  far-reaching 
in  its  character ;  and  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
the  substitution  of  a  moral  for  a  physical  or  tribal 
basis  of  the  covenant. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  OT  books  is  marked  by  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation. It  is  here,  probably,  that  the  difficulties 
caused  by  critical  discussions  reach  their  highest 


point.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan  we  shall  describe, 
first,  the  facts  of  the  legislation  as  they  stand,  and 
reserve  such  discussion  as  there  is  space  for,  of 
the  bearing  of  criticism  upon  the  matter.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  Decalogue,  the  Priestly  Code,  and  the 
Deuteronomic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This 
will  involve  a  brief  consideration  of  the  meaning 
and  character  of  Sacrifice,  and  the  meaning  of  Sin. 

Of  the  Decalogue  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  We  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  one  con- 
taining prohibitions  concerning  man's  relations  to 
God,  the  other  dealing  more  directly  with  ordinary 
social  questions.  The  Decalogue  throws  compara- 
tively little  light  on  the  condition  of  society  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation.  It  deals  with  acts 
forbidden  before,  such  as  murder  and  idolatry ; 
but  its  last  three  sections  imply  the  existence  of 
a  settled  mode  of  life  difi"erent  from  that  of  the 
patriarchal  family.  Theft,  false  witness,  and 
covetous  desire  belong  to  a  social  state  in  which 
there  existed  within  the  social  whole  various 
houses  or  families  holding  property.  The  process  of 
^vvoiKiffixbi  must  have  taken  place  ;  but  bej'ond  this 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  definitely.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  notice  that  the  command- 
ments come  with  the  imprimatur  of  God  upon 
them,  and  that  the  covenant-relation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  prefatory  verse  as  it  stands  in  Ex  20' : 
'  I  am  the  Lord  tny  God,  which  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.* 

The  Priestly  Code  consists  of  a  number  of  regu- 
lations which  are  largely  ceremonial  in  character. 
The  laws  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  and  other 
kindred  matters  are  precisely  defined  :  the  great 
occasions  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  are  ordained, 
and  the  ritual  due  to  them  established.  Further, 
the  various  tj'pes  of  sacrifice  are  described,  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  and 
the  method  of  performing  them.  In  regard  to 
the  whole  of  this  legislation,  we  need  only  for 
our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  whole  order  is  rested  upon  the  covenant - 
relation  with  God,  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
character  of  God  is  placed  in  definite  connexion 
with  the  rules  laid  down.  The  holiness  of  God 
requires  this  elaborate  ceremonial  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  contamination  of  hasty  and 
unfit  intruders,  and  to  retain  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  a  level  high  enough  to  enable  them 
to  use  their  covenant  privileges.  This  is  proved 
by  the  refrain  which  recurs  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  Leviticus — '  I  am  the  Lord  ' ;  and  by 
such  marked  phrases  as  the  folloAving :  *  Ye  shall 
not  profane  my  holy  name  ;  but  I  will  be  hallowed 
among  the  children  of  Israel ;  I  am  the  LoRD 
which  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  be  your  God ;  I  am  the  LORD ' 
(Lv  2232-*^).  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  no 
less  important  to  notice  the  extraordinarily  limited 
moral  range  of  the  laws  enacted.  In  Lv  6  there 
is  a  short  list  of  moral  delinquencies  which  require 
the  atonement  of  a  guilt  oliering.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  broken  pledge  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
honest dealing.  Besides  this  there  are  sacrifices 
ordained  for  sins  of  ignorance:  'If  any  one  shall 
sin  unwittingly,  in  any  of  the  things  -which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  not  to  be  done,  and  shall 
do  any  one  of  them  ;  and  if  the  anointed  priest 
shall  sin  so  as  to  bring  guilt  upon  the  people ' 
(Lv  4--^).  If  we  are  lustified  in  referring  this 
command  to  the  legislation  which  appears  in 
Exothis,  it  will  include  a  certain  number  of  other 
moral  delinquencies.  Thus,  besides  the  Deca- 
logue, there  are  regulations  concerning  assault 
and  murder,  the  proper  treatment  of  slaves,  the 
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relations  of  parents  and  children,  and  specially 
concerning  idol-worship  and  magic.  Besides  these 
there  are  ordinances  referring  to  lost  property ; 
the  duty  of  actively  aiding  the  restoration  of 
straying  animals  is  inculcated ;  the  poor  are  re- 
membered, and  severe  condemnations  passed  upon 
those  who  judge  unjustly.  The  service  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  is  placed  in  close  connexion 
with  the  unwarranted  intnision  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Lv  16'),  and 
is  apparefltly  intended  to  do  away  with  ceremonial 
breaches  of  the  covenant  -  relation,  though  the 
ritual  would  lend  itself  easily  to  a  deeper  mean- 
ing.   See  Atoxemext  (Day  of). 

The  legislation  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  covers  a  good  deal  of  the 
ground  of  the  preceding  books.  It  repeats  and 
'further  develops  laws  elsewhere  laid  down.  There 
is  the  same  rigorous  condemnation  of  idolatry,  the 
same  care  for  justice  and  equality  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  like.  But  there*  is  a  more  pro- 
nounced insistence  on  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  the  close  relation  of  God  to  the  people  in  view 
of  His  moral  character.  He  is  represented  as 
demanding  exclusive  worship,  but  as  being  faithful 
and  long-sufl'ering  (Dt  7'),  caring  not  only  for  the 
people  of  His  choice,  but  also  in  a  special  degree 
for  the  fatherless  and  stranger.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  Dt  is  that  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  call  its  parcnetic  tone ;  it  goes  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  find  a  spiritual  meaning  for  circumcision  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  purely  ceremonial. 
Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  people  to  God  is 
presented  in  a  more  spiritual  manner :  the  *  first 
great  commandment  of  the  law,' '  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,'  is  in  Dt  6*.* 

It  has  seemed  hardly  consistent  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  to  go  into  any  preciseness  of 
detail  as  regards  the  Pent,  legislation.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  establish  the  truth  of/ 
the  position  maintained  at  the  outset,  that  morality 
for  the  Jew  meant  that  which  God  had  commanded  ;1 
immorality,  that  which  God  forbade.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Bk.  of  Dt  takes  a  slightly  diflierent  view 
of  moral  life  from  that  which  is  expounded  in  Lv. 
The  laws  concerning  the  functions  of  judges 
(12ifi.  a>)^  the  kingly  office  (17"-»),  the  single  central 
shrine,  and  the  killing  of  animals  for  food  (12^*), 
clearly  contemplate,  either  in  fact  or  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  position  of  a  settled  nation.  Similar 
cases  might  be  quoted  from  the  earlier  books. 
But  whereas  in  Lv  the  largest  portion  of  the  book 
concerns  the  ritual  order  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Bk.  of  Dt  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
religious  effect  upon  the  people. 

One  fact,  however,  is  noticeable  about  all  the  books  alike,  and 
that  is  the  highly  archaic  character  of  the  r^:ulations  them- 
sehres.  The  law  and  the  ritnal  of  sacrifice,  the  importance 
given  to  ceremonial  pollution,  the  practices  connected  with  the 
avenger  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  Ux  talionU,  the  levirate  law  of 
marriage,  the  use  of  the  ordeal,  are  aU  of  them  archaic  in  tiax- 
acter,  and  must  have  survived  into  later  Judaism  out  of  an 
archaic  state  of  society.  As  in  other  cases  ui>on  which  anthro- 
pology has  thrown  much  light,  practices  have  survived  after  their 
primary  meaning  has  been  lost  It  iB  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  evolution  of  ethics  among  the  Jews  followed 
something  like  the  same  course  as  among  other  prt^ressive 
nations.  Having  been  first  expressed  in  terms  analogous  to 
those  of  early  humanity  all  the  world  over,  the  distinctively 
moral  elements  were  disentangled  from  the  mass  of  nidimentaiy 
idesas,  and  took  their  place  as  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
religious  polity  of  Jud»a.  It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  [ 
that  the  elaborate  ceremonial  is  a  subsequent  development  to 
the  more  spiritual  attitude  of  Deuteronomy.  This  is  surely 
inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  anthropology.  The  more 
spiritual  conceptions  rise  natm^y  out  of  the  less  spiritual; 
the  moral  truth  breaks  loose  from  the  half-savage  practice  in 
which  it  was  enshrined.  It  is  afanoet  ino(»ceivabIe  that  this 
order  diould  be  reversed;  and  that  the  mind  of  the  nation 
should  have  passed  from  a  lofty  spiritual  conception  of  life  to 

•  The  second, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  occurs  I 
in  Lv  1913.  °  '       '  1 


one  that  belongs  by  natural  association  to  minds  latveljr  buried 
in  nutter.  The  characteristic  note  of  this  legislatKm  is  that 
God  takes  command  over  life  as  a  whole,  and,  while  the  actoaJ 
condition  of  the  people  is  left  unaltered,  ttie  way  is  prepared  for 
further  progress.  The  fundamental  ideas  as  to  right  and  wrong 
and  the  proper  means  of  communicatiiig  with  the  national  God 
are  left  unmodified ;  but  practices  are  c<»demnedwhidi  degrade 
and  materialize  the  life  of  tlie  natton  and  Us  conoeptkHis  of 
God.* 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  indications 
of  the  operation  of  the  Levitical  law  are  rare,  if 
not  altogether  non-existent,  in  the  historical  books. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  and  then  later  at  Jems.,  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  unique  sanctity  ascribed 
in  the  law  to  the  central  shrine  of  J".  Further, 
there  are  no  records  of  the  celebration  of  the  legal 
feasts  till  the  time  of  the  later  kings.  It  is  plain 
that  the  worship  of  J"  had  not  established  its  hold 
upon  the  common  people;  they  are  continually 
liable  to  defections  to  the  gods  of  neighbouring 
races.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  the  people  is  hardly 
attained ;  there  are  obviously  difi'erences  of  opinion 
and  interest  between  various  tribes.  These  facts 
and  others  like  them  have  been  quoted,  reasonably 
enough,  as  bearing  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
books  of  the  law.  They  do  not  affect  what  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  archaic  character  of 
many  of  the  legal  enactments.  And  we  may  say 
even  more  than  this.  The  records  contained  in 
the  historical  books  are  the  records  of  a  people 
emerging  from  the  tribal  state  into  that  of  national 
life.  The  assumptions  of  such  a  state  of  things 
underlie  the  action  of  Jael :  they  are  displayed  in 
the  wars  of  extermination  which  form  a  somewhat 
repellent  feature  (to  modem  eyes)  in  the  history 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  in  Samuel's  de- 
nunciation of  the  Amalekites ;  they  appear  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  gods  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  still  more  noticeably  in  such  a 
story  as  that  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Jg 
19.  20),  or  that  of  Micah  the  Ephraimite  (ib.  17. 18). 

The  means  by  which  the  change  is  effected  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  institution  of  the  Kingship. 
It  is  this  that  prevents  the  separate  action  of  the 
separate  tribes,  and  develops  the  idea  of  a  justice 
which  is  due  to  an  individual,  as  opposed  to  the 
tribal  notion  according  to  which  the  tribe,  not  the 
individual,  is  the  unit.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  J'  is  regarded  as  the  protector  of  moral 
rights.  David,  for  instance,  commends  Abigail 
for  preserving  him  from  the  sin  against  the  Lord 
that  reckless  vengeance  implies  (1  S  2o^*-)-  The 
eating  of  blood  is  a  sin  against  J"  (1  S  14**) ;  there 
is,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  a  taboo  upon  the  shew- 
bread  offered  to  J";t  and  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  showing  that,  though  evidence  is  lacking 
for  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organization,  such  as 
is  described  in  the  Pent.,  much  of  the  legislation 
embodied  therein  (and  therefore  the  morality 
implied  by  it)  dates  from  a  time  in  which  these 
social  ideas  prevailed. 

(B)  The  Prophetieal  Literature. — We  must  now 
turn  to  the  prophets  and  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  their  work  in  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  Israel.  They  are  rightly  identified  with 
the  higher  moral  progress  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  them,  more  even  than 
with  any  of  the  other  OT  authors,  to  remember 
that  their  writings  are  occasional  and  not  system- 
atic. They  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  it  appears  to  them,  they  comment  on  the  vices 
which  arrest  their  attention,  and  they  give  special 
weight  to  the  effect  of  these  lines  of  conduct  on 
the  field  of  politics. 

•  Cf.  Lv  1S3*  201-6,  Dt  12«  etc 

t  It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  with  Wellhausen  (ProUg.  p.  131, 
Eng.  tr.),  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  holy  and  unholy  in 
the  matter  of  the  shew-breadL 
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The  cycle  of  ideas  in  which  the  prophets  move 
is  much  the  same  in  outline,  though  of  course 
bume  speak  more  precisely  and  fully  tlian  others. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  their  moral 
doctrine  is  their  sense  of  the  union  of  the  nation 
with  God,  and  the  interest  of  God  in  the  moral 
development  of  men.  Condemnations  of  idolatry 
and  of  all  forms  of  defection  from  the  proper 
allegiance  to  God  are  frequent  in  the  prophetic 
books.  The  nation  is  described  under  the  figure 
of  a  bride,  bound  by  the  marriage-tie  to  J",  and 
continually  breaking  it.  This  appears  in  Is,  Jer, 
Ezk,    Hos;    it   will   not    be    necessary   to    quote 

I  passages  in  illustration  of  so  familiar  a  phrase. 
The  practices  most  frequently  condeumed  are 
limrighteous  judgment,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
various  forms  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  especi- 
ally drunkenness.  These  do  not  take  us  much 
beyond  the  ideas  which  appear  in  the  earliest 
legislation.  The  development  is  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  application  of  the  ideas  which  have  already 
prevailed,  and  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  necessarily  belong  to  moral  life. 
Thus  the  theory  of  evil  receives  some  considera- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  ceremonial  legis- 
lation referred  largely  to  ceremonial  pollutions. 
It  may  possibly  have  oeen  due  to  this  association 
that  the  presence  of  evil  was  treated  as  a  taint 
which  afl'ected  others  besides  the  actual  sinner. 
On  the  other  hand,  holiness  or  righteousness 
was  also  regarded  as  a  state  which  was  effectual 
as  a  preservation  against  iudgment.  Thus  in 
Abraham's  colloquy  with  God  (Gn  18)  the  presence 
of  righteous  persons  is  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
suspending  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  real  moral  difficulty  con- 
tained in  this  doctrine.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  evil  is  inseparably  connected  by  the  Jews  with 
acts  of  rebellion,  i.e.  with  individual  self-will  and 
disobedience.  If,  therefore,  others  who  have  not 
taken  pjirt  in  the  sin  are  involved  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  question 
must  be  raised  as  to  the  delinition  of  responsibility, 
and  the  relation  of  responsibility  to  guilt.  We 
find  in  Is  a  sense  of  the  polluting  effect  of  the 
presence  of  evil.  CThus  in  the  account  of  his  call 
to  the  prophetic  Avork  (G^)  he  says  :  '  Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  xmdone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips.' 
Isaiah  expresses  the  general  effect  of  evil  in  the 
people,  and  acknowledges  its  influence  upon  him- 
self, yit  is,  further,  a  general  doctrine  of  the  OT 
that  the  guilt  of  sin  extends  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  sinner,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
second  commandment.  These  ideas  give  rise  to 
several  lines  of  moral  speculation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is 
greatly  strengthened,  so  that  Ave  find  in  Ezk  a 
definite  restriction  or  correction  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Decalogue.  Thus  (ch.  18-"),  '  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  :  the  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniauity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  tne  iniquity  of  the  son  ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.' 
This  position  is  carried  out  on  the  side  of  virtue 
also ;  the  presence  even  of  the  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  shall  not  avail  to  suspend 
judgment  upon  a  sinful  city  (Ezk  14""^),  nor  shall 
righteousness  at  one  time  prevent  judgment  if  a 
soul  relapse  into  wickedness  ( Ezk  SS^""- ).  Kesponsi- 
bility  belongs  to  the  individual  soul  for  actual 
things  done,  and  for  nothing  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of  evil  and 
the  uncertain  incidence  ot  affliction  absolutely 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  view  that  each  man 
IS  punished  simply  for  his  own  sins.  Evil  enters 
far  too  deeply  into  the  constitution  of  things  to  be 
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explained  on  these  t«rms.  Hence  we  find  in  Is 
and  elsewhere  the  view  expressed  that  God  works 
through  evil,  and  leads  men  to  higher  things. 
This  notion  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  visitation ; 
it  gives  meaning  to  the  metaphor  of  the  rejining 
fire  ;  and  it  expresses  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
faithful  remnant.  These  are  they  on  whom  suffer- 
ing and  trouble  liave  done  their  proper  work  ;  they 
have  learnt  the  lessons  which  God  was  teaching 
them.  This  conception  reaches  a  climax  in  Is  63. 
The  boldness  in  language,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  prophets,  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  some  isolated  statements  to  be  found  on  the 
subject  of  evil.  Not  content  with  describing  the 
probationary  functions  of  it  in  the  divine  order, 
lK)th  Amos  and  Deutero-Isaiah  speak  of  it  as  the 
direct  ett'ect  of  God's  action.  '  Shall  evil  Ix^fall  a 
city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? '  Am  3".  '  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace, 
and  create  evil  ;  I  am  the  Lord  that  doeth  all 
these  things,'  Is  45^.  These  passjiges,  in  which 
'evil'  has  not  the  moral  sense  but  =' calamity,' 
'misfortune,'  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
demnation of  sin  ascribed  to  God,  and  with  His 
character  as  elsewhere  described.  Their  real  aim 
is  to  express  in  the  sharpest  form  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  God  over  the  whole  course  of  things. 
(b)  A  second  point  in  regard  to  whicii  the  pro- 
phetic attitude  is  fairly  consistent  is  the  contrast 
between  ceremonial  performance  and  real  morality. 
The  emphasis  laid  by  the  prophets  upon  the  moral 
law,  the  growing  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God,  the 
comparative  lack  of  moral  reference  in  the  cere- 
monial legislation,  are  factors  in  this  development. 
Sacrifice  in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  tended 
to  pass  from  an  act  of  communion  into  an  act  of 
commerce.  Instead  of  being  a  means  of  reopening 
intercourse  that  had  in  some  way  become  sus- 
pended, it  is  a  process  of  barter  by  which  some- 
thing valuable  is  given  up  or  destroyed  in  order 
to  secure  some  gain.  Further,  the  tendency  to 
polytheism — so  rife  in  Palestine  during  the  time 
of  the  kings — rests  upon  an  assumption  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  friends  with  a  variety  of 
gods  in  hopes  of  benefits  to  be  received  from  them. 
This  theory,  as  Avell  as  tlie  other,  is  inconsistent 
alike  with  the  ceremonial  law  as  we  now  read  it, 
and  with  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  sense  of  moral  conditions 
to  communion  with  God  prevailed  over  every 
other,  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  the  in- 
.adequacy  of  sacrifice  in  itself  as  a  means  of  re- 
ligious approach.  This  law  is  a  common  subject 
of  the  declamation  of  the  prophets.  We  find  it  in 
Is  (P"-"),  Jer  (Gi"--»  etc.),  Hos  (2"  6«),  Am  (ch.  6), 
jMic  (oh.  2),  Zee  (7^),  and  many  other  places, 
and  in  a  most  elaborate  form  in  II  Is  (58).  In  all 
these,  the  close  relation  of  J"  to  His  people,  their 
sinfulness  and  His  hatred  of  sin,  are  the  basal 
assumptions.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  failure  of 
material  means  of  intercourse,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  more  spiritual  A^iew  of  moral  life,  that  giA'es 
force  to  the  Avhole  doctrine  of  salvation.  The 
moral  character  of  God  Avas  itself  an  assertion  that 
evil  Avas  not  final.  If  the  means  at  hand  of  getting 
rid  of  it  Avere  inadec^uate,  God  Himself  must  take 
measures  to  remove  it.  The  one  thing  certain  is 
tiiat  it  cannot  remain  unmodified  ;  the  holiness  of 
God  forbids  this.  Hence  Ave  find  God  continually 
rei»resented  as  longing  to  pardon — rising  up  early 
and  sending  His  propiiets — that  men  may  come 
back  to  their  allegiance,  and  realize  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant-union.  The  two  ideas  are  here 
held  together — the  separation  from  God  caused  by 
sin — the  i)rospect  of  forgiveness  from  the  side  of 
God.  It  Avould  take  us  into  the  region  of  theology, 
pure  and  simple,  if  Ave  discussed  this  matter 
further  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  reference  to 
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it,  as  it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  ethics 
of  the  prophets,  and  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  peculiarly  theological  tone  of  the 
ethical  thought  of  Israel. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ordinary- 
list  of  virtues  and  vices  in  the  prophets  falls 
roughly  under  the  same  heads  as  those  in  the 
law.  They  are  vices  or  virtues  connected  with 
the  intercourse  of  man  ^\•ith  man  ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  political  rather  than  ethical,  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  belong  to  the  political 
activity  of  the  prophets,  and  express  their  influence 
upon  the  ordinary  life  of  the  State. 

There  are,  besides  these,  certain  other  conditions 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  which  are  more 
purelj'  subjective.  Such  is  the  peace  which  comes 
to  those  who  are  in  true  union  with  God,  which 
'the  wicked  can  never  share.  But  these  are  not 
the  most  frequent  types  of  virtue.  For  these  and 
such  conditions  we  must  go  to  the  Psalms. 

{(J)  The    Psalms    really  re<juire   a    treatise    to 
themselves  to  set    forth    their    ethical    contents 
adequately.     They  have  formed  men's  devotional  ; 
handbook  for  century  after  century  ;  and  this,  in  '. 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  full  of  national  feel-  ] 
ing,   and  are  unmistakably  Jewish.     There  are  I 
frequent  allusions  in  them  to  the  situation  of  the  | 
Jewish  people  in  politics  or  warfare ;   they  must  i 
have  been  written,  in  many  cases,  like  the  pro-  [ 
phecies,  in  close  connexion  \N"ith  various  political 
events.     Yet  their  significance  is  never  exhausted. 
They  have  the  twofold  right  to  perpetuity,  that 
they  regard  the  current  history  in  the  light  of  the 
permanent  principles  that  underlie  all  history  and 
aU  life,  and  that  they  present  these  in  the  form  of  the 
highest  poetry.     The  Psalmists  see  in  the  events 
of  their  own  day  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
laws,  and  it  is  often  this  aspect  of  them  alone 
which  they  present.     Hence  the  task  of  dating  the 
Psalms  is  no  easy  one ;  the  particular  immediate 
event  is  often  lost  in  the  sense  of  the  universal 
laws,  the  working  of  which  it  displays.     In  this 
connexion,  as  before  in  this  article,  we  must  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  discussing  or  deciding  the 
dates  of  the  individual  psalms,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  presentation  of  the  moral  indi- 
cations in  the  book  as  a  whole. 

As  before  in  Jewish  writings,  we  have  to  notice 
the  decisive  way  in  which  the  character  of  God  is 
represented  as  the  rule  for  the  character  of  man. 
A  very  striking  expression  is  given  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  Ps  18^-^  (RV) :  '  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  merciful ;  with  the  perfect  man  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  perfect ;  with  the  pure  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  pure ;  and  with  the  perverse  thou 
■wilt  show  thyself  fro  ward.'  The  reference  of  all 
this  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  next  verse  :  '  For 
thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people  ;  but  the  haughty 
eyes  thou  wilt  bring  do\vn '  (cf.  Ps  25»-i<»  91^o-  ^, 
and  many  other  passages).  Here,  therefore,  in 
the  most  decisive  way,  the  character  of  God  is 
represented  as  the  moral  ideal.  If  we  ask,  further, 
for  greater  detail  in  regard  to  this  divine  char- 
acter, we  find  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
books  already  considered.  It  is  a  commonplace 
throughout  the  Psalms  that  God  has  a  fiery  hatred 
of  evil.  This  is  especially  displayed  in  a  hatred  of 
all  forms  of  oppression.  * '  For  the  spoiling  of  the 
poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise, 
saith  the  LORD'  (12*).  'Depart  from  evnl,  and  do 
good  ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  toward  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  cry.  .  .  .  The  righteous  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard,  and  delivered  them  out  of  all  ! 
their  troubles.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  j 
are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  ^ 
contrite  spirit'  (34"-^*).  It  is  probably  this  care  1 
for  the  poor  that  leads,  both  in  the  Ps  and  Dt,  to  : 


the  condemnation  of  usury  (Ps  15*)  and  of  un- 
righteous judgment  (Ps  82  throughout).  But  the 
Psalmists  take  us  much  further  than  this  con- 
demnation of  mckedness.  God  is  represented  as 
a  God  of  loving- kindness — that  is,  looking  with 
interest  and  love  upon  mankind.  It  is  this  char- 
acter which,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  accounts 
for  and  is  expressed  in  the  special  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  His  people.  '  The  earth  is  full 
of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord'  (Ps  33*;: 
it  is  '  in  the  multitude  of  the  loving-kindness '  of 
God  that  the  Psalmist  goes  to  the  temple  (Ps  5^) : 
'  He  showeth  loving-kindness  to  his  anointed,  to 
David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore'  (Ps  18**). 
The  merciful  nature  of  God  shows  itself  in  two 
directions :  in  forgiveness  and  in  judgment.  The 
two  are  not  apparently  regarded  as  incompatible. 
He  is  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  (Ps  103*).  '  U  thou, 
Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared'  (Ps  13<>'-*).  At  the  same 
time,  upon  those  who  work  wickedness,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  falls  severely  and  relentlessly.  '  Thou 
settest  them  in  slippery  places  ;  thou  casteth  them 
down  to  destruction '  (Ps  73^  etc. ). 

The  character  of  God  as  thus  described  forms 
the  model  of  the  true  foUower  of  J".  His  central 
motive  is  that  of  love  and  adoration  to  God ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  far  identifies  himself  >vith 
the  cause  of  God  that  he  too  bums  with  anger 
against  the  wicked.  This  is  partly  the  explana- 
tion of  the  tone  of  unmodifie<f  hatred  that 
pervades  certain  psalms  (esp.  69.  109).  It  is  not 
merely  the  annoyance  of  a  person  whose  will  is 
crossed,  and  who  vents  himself  in  petulant  cursing 
of  those  who  stand  in  his  way.  It  is  the  ^^-rath  of 
the  person  who  feels  that  God's  cause  is  attacked 
through  him,  and  who  is  persecuted  by  the  powers 
of  evU.  Such  a  condition  is  no  doubt  a  perilous 
one ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  these 
psalms  by  no  means  stand  alone.  The  echo  of 
conflict  pervades  the  whole  book.  The  course  of 
this  world  is  largely  afiected  by  the  presence  of 
sin  and  unfaithfulness.  The  folfowers  of  God  are 
not  by  any  means  in  the  majority ;  nor  do  they 
always  prevail  against  their  enemies.  They  pass 
through  times  of  oppression,  of  menace,  of  per- 
secution ;  they  are  the  victims  of  treachery  in  the 
house  of  friends  ;  they  see  the  ungodly  in  apparent 
prosperity,  and  the  holy  things  of  God  defiled  and 
insulted.  This  condition  of  the  world  produces 
the  fury  against  the  enemies  of  God,  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  some  other  remarkable  con- 
ditions of  mind.  It  is  to  this  —  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  enemy — that  we  must  assign  the 
sense  of  being  forsaken  by  God  Himself  which 
appears  in  Ps  22 ;  to  this  also  is  to  be  traced  the 
perplexity  of  mind  as  regards  the  providence  of 
God  which  appears  in  Ps  73.  The  moods  in  which 
this  problem  is  approached  vary  greatly.  At  times 
it  produces  deep  depression,  almost  despair;  at 
times  it  Is  treated  (as  in  Ps  37)  with  calm  and 
quiet  triumph.  But  it  is  important,  for  it  is  to 
the  Jewish  mind  the  fundamental  problem  of 
ethics,  to  account  for  the  lack  of  apparent  balance 
between  a  man's  lot  and  the  life  he  leads.  The 
idea  of  the  probationary  value  of  suffering  appears 
in  some  places ;  but  the  full  discussion  of  the 
problem  belongs  rather  to  the  Sapiential  Books 
than  to  the  Psahns. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  true  to  suppose  that 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  There  are  in  many  places  signs 
that  sinfulness  is  regarded  as  a  trouble  that 
touches  even  the  good.  It  erects  a  barrier  between 
the  soul  and  God  which  sacrifices  and  burnt-offer- 
ings are  powerless  to  break  down.     In  one  place 
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(Ps  51*)  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  the 
actual  birth  of  men.  The  man  stands  in  solitary 
responsibility  befon- (Idil  (49' 51*);  and  the  essence 
of  sin  consists  in  imi  liaving  the  heart  right 
(78*).  Together  witli  tliis  sense  of  incapacity  and 
weakness  maybe  clas.sed  the  yearning  after  God 
which  marks  rs  42,  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  service  of  God  which  appears  in  Pss  119 
and  84. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  largely 
this  account  of  the  ethical  features  of  the  Psalms  ; 
but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  it. 
"We  therefore  can  only  point  out  here  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  essentially  a 
book  of  reflective  devotion.  The  whole  of  life  is 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worship  of 
and  intercourse  with  J".  It  never  reaches  the 
point  of  ethical  theory,  even  in  regard  to  the 
ethical  problem  noticed  above.  The  solution,  so 
far  as  any  is  oflered,  is  always  sijiritual  and 
religious,  and  not  philosophical. 

(D)  The  Sapiential  Books. — It  is  in  these  only 
that  we  find  any  definite  ethical  philosophy  among 
the  Jews ;  and  even  in  these,  speculation  moves  over 
a  restricted  area.  As  in  other  nations,  speculation 
begins  in  the  proverbial  form ;  the  first  moral 
philosophers  were  men  wlio  spoke  proverbs.  These 
trace  their  intellectual  lineage  to  the  wise  king 
Solomon,  who  was  wiser  than  Ethan  the  Ezraliite, 
and  Heman,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of 
Mahol  .  .  .  and  who  spsike  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs (1  K  4^"-)-  These  p)-Gve7'bs,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Bk.  of  Pr  as  we  have  it,  were  of  a  some- 
what utilitarian  tone.  They  started  with  the 
assumption  that  virtue  leads  to  worldly  success  and 
happiness ;  and  they  dwelt  on  this  relation  with 
various  degrees  of  insistence.  They  were  maxims 
of  ordinary  prudence,  rather  than  speculations  as 
to  ultimate  moral  problems,  and  the  religious  view 
of  all  these  questions  was  somewhat  left  on  one 
side.  Moral  practice  is  still  closely  allied  with 
the  fear  of  the  LORD,  but  its  natural  outcome  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  form  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. Thus  3^-  "  '  Honour  the  LORD  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine 
increase  :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  fats  shall  overflow  with  new  wine.'  The 
reflections  upon  life  which  fill  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  are  also  some\vliat  subdued  in 
enthusiasm,  and  seem  to  lack  in  some  degree  high 
moral  inspiration.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  commonplace  utilitarian  reflections  are  the 
sum  of  the  contents  of  the  Sapiental  Books.  It  is 
to  these  that  we  must  trace  the  development  of 
two  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  ethical  figures 
of  the  OT — the  Wise  Man  and  the  Fool.  The  wise 
man  is  he  whose  life  is  orderly  and  well  arranged 
— the  man  who  follows  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The 
fool  is  he  who  is  self-willed  and  sinful,  and  whose 
life  therefore  lacks  principle,  and  fails  to  attain 
success.  A  large  portion  of  the  antitheses  in  the 
Bks.  of  Pr  and  Sir  present  the  contrasted  pictures 
of  these  two  characters.  They  are  seen  in  various 
relations  of  life ;  but  the  essence  of  the  two  cliar- 
acters  lies  in  their  difl'erent  relation  to  the  law  of 
the  Lord  ;  for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge  (Pr  F,  Sir  I""'"').  'AH 
wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  all  wisdom 
is  the  doing  of  the  law'  (Sir  19'"').  The  grossest 
forms  of  transgression,   as  well   as  the  less  im- 

?ressive,  are  regarded  as  acts  of  folly  (see  esp.  Pr 
s-'^,  and  comp.  Pr  10«- »  W^  148- «  etc.).  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  nature  of  wisdom  and  of  folly 
consists,  not  in  an  accurate  intellectual  knowledge 
of  things,  but  in  a  prudent  or  imprudent  ordering 
of  life.  The  wise  man  shows  his  wisdom  by  his 
riglit  choice,  his  far-seeing  plans,  his  control  of 
passion,  and  avoidance  of  all  self-assertion.     The 


fool  ia  he  who  does  the  exact  opposite  of  all  these 
thinjjs.     See  FoOL, 

It  18  this  notion  of  a  wise  ordering  of  practical 
life  which  reappears  in  the  far  more  magnificent 
conception  which  we  owe  to  these  books— of  the 
wisdom  of  God.  This  is  conceived  partly  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  partly  as  a  counsellor  standing, 
as  it  were,  by  the  throne  of  God.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  these  books,  wisdom  was  the 
counsellor  and  helper  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  (Pr  8,  cf.  Wis  10,  Job  28''»  etc. ),  and  has  been 
conspicuously  embodied  in  the  law  (Sir  24'^). 
Wisdom  is  the  power  that  guides  the  history  of 
man,  and  has  watched  over  that  of  the  chosen 
people  (cf.  Wis  lO^"-)-  Hence  the  previous  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  wisdom  is  explained. 
Man's  wisdom  consists'  in  following  out  the  em- 
bodied wisdom  of  God  in  the  law. 

This  particular  character  of  the  divine  \visdom 
brinj^s  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
which,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  appear  in 
the  Psalms.  The  problem  of  the  true  relation  of 
virtuous  action  or  righteousness  is  set  forth,  as 
in  a  tragedy,  in  the  Bk.  of  Job.  The  author 
emj)hasizes  the  fact  that  Job  was  free  from  all 
blame  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sense.  He  bewails 
his  misery — the  cruel  change  of  fortune  which 
comes  upon  him;  but  in  it  all  'he  sinned  not.' 
He  neither  rejected  the  verdict  of  his  conscience, 
which  acquitted  him  of  wrong-doing,  nor  called  in 
question  the  supreme  justice  of  God.  In  this  he 
proves  superior  to  the  popular  opinion  on  such 
matters,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  utterances  of 
the  friends.  And  the  justification  of  his  attitude 
is  found  in  the  answer  of  J"  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
the  point  of  which  consists  in  the  assertion  of  the 
variety  and  mysteriousness  of  the  activity  of  God. 
The  question  is  not  solved  by  any  philosophical 
formula,  but  is  referred  simply  to  the  nature  of 
God  Himself. 

In  the  Bk.  of  Ec  we  find  a  much  more  gloomy 
point  of  view.  In  this  case  the  obscurity  of  the 
whole  matter  presses  very  hard  upon  the  author's 
mind.  He  is  impressed  with  the  apparent  futility 
and  lack  of  coherence  in  the  life  or  man  ;  he  can 
see  no  purpose  served  and  no  object  attained  by 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure, 
or  tlie  enjoyment  of  high  place.  Everything  lies 
under  the  doom  of  vanity ;  there  is  no  profit  under 
the  sun  —  nothing  that  endures,  and  can  satisfy 
man's  desire  for  the  enduring.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  approaches  the  form  of  ethical 
thought  which,  in  moaern  times,  is  called  pessimism. 
Indeed  he  only  falls  short  of  it  in  so  far  .as  he  finds 
the  good  of  man  in  the  grim  adherence  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  (if  Ec  IP*  be  genuine). 

In  both  these  works  the  general  view  of  the  life 
of  man  is  closely  akin  to  that  which  mo  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  before.  It  is  noted  (Job  1')  that 
Job  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  ottered  burnt- 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all  (i.e. 
his  family),  '  for  Job  said.  It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  renounced  God  in  their  hearts.' 
He  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide  against  in- 
advertences of  this  sort  as  regards  God,  and  this 
of  course  adds  to  the  impression  of  his  complete 
virtue.  In  later  chapt«rs  we  find  the  usual 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  protection  of  the  poor,  and 
the  wickedness  of  oppression  (cf.  ch.  24.  3P^  etc.), 
upon  purity  (ch.  31),  and  justice  (2!""').  In  like 
manner,  oppression  is  om^  of  the  tliin;::s  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  preaclier  i  I"c  !'■•'),  as 
well  as  the  vanity  of  the  etlorts  oi  ilie  riuhtoous, 
when  death  conies  and  cuts  short  all  tiiat  he  is 
planning  to  achieve. 

We  may  now  review  briefly  the  drift  of  this  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  OT. 
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It  seems  that  the  central  feature  of  OT  morality  is 
that  it  is  religious ;  it  is  grafted  on  to  the  national 
faith  and  worsliip.  But  this  miLSt  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  ceremonial  order  was  indissolubly 
Iwund  up  with  the  moral  ideas ;  the  various  sacn- 
lices,  and  the  like,  are,  on  the  M-hole,  held  apart 
from  the  definite  scheme  (so  far  as  there  is  one 
traceable)  of  virtues  and  >'ice3.  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  the  ceremonial  order  and  the  ethical 
code  are  two  co-ordinate  developments  of  the  one 
principle — the  holiness  of  J".  The  character  of 
God  was  the  final  rule  of  the  life  of  man,  and  the 
archaic  details  of  sacrificial  purification  were  filled 
with  this  meaning;  the  great  holiness  of  God 
demanded  cautious  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
history  of  the  people  and  the  reflections  upon  their 
life  is  one  of  considerable  simplicity.  The  acts 
condemned,  the  ideals  commended,  belong  to  a 
comparatively  simple  condition  of  society.  Acts 
of  violence  and  oppression  are  the  chief  burden  of 
denunciation ;  the  tendency  is  manifest  to  exact 
usurious  interest ;  and  there  are  some  few  other 
forms  of  sin  noticed,  such  as  drunkenness  and 
impurity.  But  the  real  depth  and  value  of  Jewish 
moral  teaching  is  found,  not  in  the  political  or 
social  sphere,  but  in  the  religious  life.  It  is  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  those  passages  of  the  Prophets  which 
come  nearest  in  tone  to  the  Psalms  that  we  find 
the  permanent  and  supreme  value  of  the  Jewish 
notion  of  life.  Varieties  of  religious  emotion  and 
aspiration  such  as  we  find  in  these  forms  are  pos- 
sible only  to  a  people  whose  whole  ethical  outlook 
is  relimons. 

II.  Ix  THE  NT. — "When  we  pass  over  into  the 
NT  we  come  into  an  atmosphere  which  is  in  many 
respects  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  0"^ . 
In  the  first  place,  the  literature  covers  a  com- 
paratively small  area  in  point  of  time,  instead  of 
containing  history  and  tradition  from  a  lon^  series 
of  ages.  Hence  the  type  of  life  and  thought, 
though  there  are  signs  of  rapid  development  in  it, 
is  much  the  same  throughout.  Further,  the 
history  in  NT  describes  in  fragmentarv  style  a 
single  life,  and  the  results  which  flowed  from  its 
actu'ity.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  history 
of  a  people,  but  of  a  body  that  was  included  in, 
but  claimed  to  be  wider  than,  the  firmly  estab- 
lished Koman  Empire.  Our  knowledge  of  its 
external  history  is  comparatively  slight;  the 
emphasis  falls  on  the  development  of  its  mind. 
Hence,  while  a  large  portion  of  OT  requires  to  be 
explained  out  of  the  political  history  of  the  time, 
the  tone  of  NT  is  more  definitely  moral,  and  deals 
more  positively  with  the  qualities  and  errors  of 
indi^ddnal  minds ;  it  is  ethical  rather  than  political. 
And  once  more,  the  NT  stands  in  much  closer 
relation  to  our  own  modem  experience  than  anv- 
thing  in  the  OT.  At  the  best,  it  b  always  difficult 
to  get  back  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  OT 
writers  spoke  and  wrote;  there  is  much  which  it 
requires  careful  argumentation  to  explain  at  all. 
But  with  the  NT  this  is  different.  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  differences  of  national  character,  and  the 
eft'ects  of  all  the  history  that  has  happened  since, 
we  still  feel  that  we  understand  and  are  m  sympathy 
with  the  ethical  attitude  of  those  who  VTote  the 
NT  books.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  seem  so  little 
strange  is  the  measure  of  their  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  of  very  close 
contact  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  We  do  not 
find  the  same  external  conditions,  but  the  moral 
attitude  is  much  the  same.  The  morality  of  the 
NT  is  essentially  a  religious  morality  ;  it  stands  in 
very  close  relation  to  the  worship  of  God.  That 
which  was  hope  or  aspiration  under  the  old  covenant 
is  fulfilled  in  the  new ;  the  access  to  God,  which 
was  before  an  object  of  longing,  is  attained  through 


Christ;  the  forgiveness,  the  lack  of  which  so 
seriously  complicated  the  ancient  religious  efforts, 
has  become  possible  through  Christ.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  central  point  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
systems ;  the  note  of  the  old  covenant  is  promise, 
tnat  of  the  new  is  fuljilment.  From  this  most  of 
the  other  differences  may  be  derived  directly  or 
indirectly. 

As  in  connexion  with  the  OT,  so  here,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  enter  into  the  various  critical  questions 
raised  over  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Tatdn-j  the 
NT  as  it  is,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  its  uear- 
ing  on  ethical  questions.  - 

(^4)  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Different  views 
have  been  taken  as  to  the  actual  history  of  this 
sermon  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  its 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  Christ.  All 
are  agreed  that  it  stands  to  the  new  covenant  as 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai  stood  to  the 
old;  it  contains  the  law  of  the  new  kingdom. 
From  this  point  of  view  two  questions  arise  io 
regard  to  it.  (1)  WTiat  is  its  relation  to  the  old 
law?  (2)  AVhat  new  features  does  it  add  of  its 
own? 

(1)  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  old  law  is 
revised  and  fulfilled;  the  precepts  which  it  con- 
tained are  interpreted,  and  their  application 
deepened.  Our  lord  definitely  affirms  that  He 
has  come,  not  to  destroy  (/caToXDtrai),  but  to  fulfil 
{tKiipGhtoi).  Hence  He  touches  on  a  series  of  points 
upon  which  the  law  had  defined  its  position,  and 
develops  them.  The  law  of  Murder  includes  in  its 
prohibition  the  sin  of  anger  and  the  harsh  un- 
forgiving temper.*  The  law  against  Adultery  in- 
cludes lustful  thoughts,  and  condemns  them.  The 
law  of  Divorce  and  of  Perjury  are  extended  in  like 
manner.  But  the  law  of  Retaliation  is  reversed ; 
and  the  narrow  command  to  love  the  neighbour  is 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  enemy.  In  all  this  the 
difference  lies  not  so  much  in  principle  as  in  inter- 
pretation. We  are  still  in  the  region  of  law.  Com- 
mands are  addressed  to  the  will  from  without, 
which  it  has  to  obey.  But  the  significance  of  the 
law  is  increased  tenfold  by  means  of  the  application 
of  the  rules.  They  no  longer  concern  outward 
conduct  only  ;  they  touch  the  inmost  springs  of  con- 
duct in  the  heart.  In  this  they  are  akin  to  the 
deeper  aspirations  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists ; 
these  too,  though  with  less  profound  and  unflinch- 
ing moral  insight,  saw  that  it  was  in  these  inward 
regions  that  the  real  issue  of  right  and  wrong  was 
to  be  tried.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  positive  side, 
in  the  matter  of  almsgi\-ing,  prayer,  and  fasting, 
our  Lord  lays  emphasis  on  tbe  spiritual  side  of 
these  acts,  without  in  any  way  condemning  the 
exterior  and  formal  aspect  of  them. 

(2)  But  the  indications  given  of  the  character  of 
the  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom  contain  the  most 
significant  departures  from  ancient  rule.  These 
appear  chiefly  in  the  Beatitudes,  and  in  other  parts 
01  the  NT  in  which  the  character  of  the  new 
kingdom  is  described.  The  nature  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Beatitudes  is  not,  perhaps,  easy 
to  bring  into  formal  order ;  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  character 
therein  set  forth.  Its  rules  and  interests  are  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  there  alone.  The  rewards  of 
its  virtues  are  spiritual.  The  pure  in  heart  see 
God  ;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness gain  their  desire  ;  the  merciful  receive  mercy  ; 
the  poor  in  spirit  (or  the  poor,  Lk  6-*)  are  those  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  ;  the  peace- 
makers are  called  the  sons  of  God.  The  meek  are 
said  to  inherit  the  earth ;  but  this  must  not  be 
assumed  to  contradict  the  blessing  upon  those 
whom  the  world  persecutes.  The  general  drift  of 
the  passage  is  to  bless  those  who  are  characterized 

•  Cf.  PhUo,  De  Spec.  Legg.  Two.  iL  p.  314,  ed.  Mang. 
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by  certain  spiritual  qualities,  and  to  leave  on  one 
side  their  relation  to  tlie  ordinary  standards  of  the 
world.  The  opinion  of  the  worm  is,  as  such,  of  no 
value;  all  that  matters  is  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  In  like  manner, 
later  on  in  the  sennon,  the  motive  to  nrayer  and 
jfasting  is  found  in  the  same  region.  The  critical 
temper  is  excluded  from  the  true  life  (Mt  7^'',  Lk 
637-88).  and  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  care  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  presentation  of  that  which  is 
holy.  The  whole  temper  indicated  is  inward  and 
spiritual,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  character 
must  be  expressed  in  act :  the  tree  is  to  be  known 
by  its  fruit. 

{B)  Similar  principles  appear  in  our  Lord's  Para- 
bolic teachings.  A  large  number  of  the  parables 
refer  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  new 
Society,  and  therefore  do  not  immediately  concern 
us.*  But  others  deal  directly  with  moral  char- 
acter. Thus  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
deals  with  the  law  of  forgiveness ;  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  condemns  self-righteous- 
ness ;  the  Good  Samaritan  defines  the  duty  of  the 
love  of  our  neighbour ;  that  of  the  Two  Sons 
distinguishes  true  and  false  obedience.  Dives  and 
Lazarus  illustrates  the  peril  of  the  love  of  this 
world.  Besides  these,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Unjust  Judge,  and  the  Friend  at  midnight 
declare  the  relations  between  the  true  believers 
and  God.  In  these,  and  in  the  generality  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  our 
Lord  uses  a  quasi-proverbial  method.  He  does 
not  promulgate  rules  of  conduct,  but  describes  in 
indirect  fashion  the  principles  upon  which  true 
conduct  is  to  be  based. 

(C)  In  the  more  profound  teaching  recorded  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  we  are  taken  still  further  into 
the  inner  secrets  of  the  moral  life.  While  in  the 
Synoptists  Ave  have  the  life  presented  in  the  simple 
picture  of  the  Two  Ways,  St.  John  represents  the 
true  and  the  false  life  as  two  opposed  conditions  of 
being — Life  and  Judgment.  Ihis,  while  it  con- 
tains ultimately  the  same  idea  as  the  simpler  lan- 
guage in  St.  Matthew,  lies  deeper,  and  contains 
assumptions  which  do  not  appear  elsewhere.  In 
this  type  of  teaching,  as  in  the  other,  the  essential 
principle  is  that  human  life  is  truly  seen  only  on 
its  spiritual  side,  and  that  in  this  view  of  it  there 
is  a  single  issue  offered  for  the  determination  of 
each  particular  man.  That  course  which  places 
man  on  the  side  of  God  is  described  as  Life ;  the 
other  is  in  itself  Judgment.  Further,  whereas  in 
synoptic  tradition  we  find  our  Lord  opening  His 
mission  with  the  preaching  of  repentance,  so,  in 
the  first  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  3),  He 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  regeneration  for  the 
recognition  of  and  entry  into  the  new  kingdom. 
Here,  again,  the  positions  are  ultimately  the  same, 
but  that  in  St.  Jolin  is  the  deeper.  The  new  birth 
spoken  of  is  essential  to  the  repentance.  Once 
more,  the  need  of  faith,  which  is  constantly  em- 
phasized ui  the  synoptic  Gospels,  is  by  St.  John 
shown  to  involve  moral  issues  of  a  serious  kind. 
It  is  the  self-assertion,  the  self-seeking  of  the 
Jews,  that  prevents  their  understanding  the  claims 
of  Christ.  And,  lastly,  it  is  union  with  Christ, 
and  dependence  upon  His  life,  which  sustains 
those  who  are  His  representatives  in  the  world. 
And  thus,  again,  a  moral  virtue  inculcated  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  is  asserted  in  deeper  form  in  St. 
John.  The  love  which  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
to  have  to  one  another  rests  upon  their  union  with 
Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  as  its 
ideal  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

In  this  Gospel  there  is  very  little  direct  exhorta- 
tion, even  of  the  proverbial  Icind.     The  most  con- 

*  Such  are :  the  Leaven,  the  Draw-net,  the  Hidden  Treasure, 
the  Seed  g^wing  secretly,  etc. 


spicuous  parenetic  passage  is  that  in  which  our 
Lord  (as  also  in  the  other  Gospels)  lays  down  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sacrifice  for  all  (Jn  1^). 
The  discourses  are  concerned  rather  with  the 
exposition  of  the  final  conditions  of  moral  action, 
and  in  this  sense  they  are  of  vital  importance  for 
the  Christian  ethic.  It  should  be  noticed  that  they 
deal  with  action,  so  it  seems  at  first  sight,  very 
simply.  Truths  which  are  complementary  are 
stateo,  sometimes  in  antithesis,  sometimes  with- 
out any  si^n  in  the  context  of  the  complementary 
truth,  which  may  appear  elsewhere  also  without 
qualification.  Ihus,  in  ch.  6,  the  mysterious 
relations  of  the  work  of  the  Father  and  the  coming 
of  men  to  Christ  are  asserted,  but  not  connected 
by  any  theory.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judg- 
ment given  is  said  to  be  the  coming  of  the  light 
into  the  world,  and  the  consequent  action  of  men 
{3^") ;  whereas  in  vv.-'^-  ^  judgment  is  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  close  connexion  of  the  discourses  in  this  Gospel 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
delivered,  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  life,  different 
aspects  of  complex  unities  have  a  tendency  to 
emerge  into  exclusive  prominence.  But  the  great 
importance  of  all  these  passages  for  our  present 
purpose  is  this :  they  represent  the  Christian 
development  of  the  principles  already  asserted  in 
Judaism — the  connexion  of  the  character  of  God 
with  moral  life,  and  the  historic  operation  of  God 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Where  God  declares  Himself 
as  a  merciful  God — in  answer  to  the  request  of 
Moses  to  see  Him — and  declares  His  condemnation 
of  the  guilty  (Ex  34^),  Christ  in  St.  John  sets  out 
the  love  of  God  as  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian 
society  (Jn  17^).  Whereas  in  the  OT  the  hand 
of  God  is  seen  in  the  guidance  of  man  throughout 
his  life  and  history,  Christ  in  St.  John  afiirms 
definitely  the  entry  of  the  Father's  will  into  the 
actual  life  and  choice  of  individual  man.  The  im- 
portance of  this,  in  regard  to  life,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  means  that  the  apparent  simplifi- 
cation of  moral  ideas  attained  by  referring  all  things 
to  a  spiritual  standard  must  not  be  regarded  as 
extinguishing  all  moral  problems.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  John  contains  no  elaborate  discussion  of  such 
problems,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  it 
only  indicates,  in  the  direct  way  which  lies  close 
to  immediate  experience,  that  they  are  present. 
Thus  we  derive  from  the  preaching  of  Christ,  not 
only  a  deeper  view  of  positive  duty,  but  also  an 
indication  of  a  large  field  of  moral  thought  of 
which  comparatively  little  had  been  known  before. 
(D)  In  turning  to  the  Apostolic  Epistles  we  find 
the  Church  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce 
the  Christian  law  into  the  world.  We  derive, 
therefore,  from  these  writings  some  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  life  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And,  further,  we  find  in  the  Epistles, 
especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  an  endeavour  to 
connect  the  faith  of  the  Church  with  its  practice. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  consider  these  points  in  the 
reverse  order,  as  the  dogmatic  basis  of  Christian 

fractice  in  many  cases  largely  determines  its  form, 
n  the  first  place,  let  us  observe  that  there  are,  in 
the  NT  writers,  certain  moral  premises  or  assump- 
tions which  are  inherited  from  the  OT,  and  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
end  of  man  is  union  or  intercourse  with  God,  and 
sin  impedes  it.  Men  are  in  a  position  of  enmity — 
sin  dwells  in  them — the  wrath  of  God  at  present 
abides  upon  them— they  have  not  passed  from 
death  to  life.  And  they  have  no  power  of  their 
own  to  break  loose  from  this  position ;  the  old 
lamentations  of  the  Psalmist  over  their  moral  in- 
capacity are  taken  up  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  writers.  However  fpre&t 
and  sincere  man's  desire  may  be  to  attain  to  virtue 
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and  to  holiness,  there  is  an  impediment.  The  law 
did  little  to  improve  the  {josition  ;  it  kille«l  instead 
of  reviving  ;  it  displayed  the  real  nature  of  sin,  so 
far  as  man  was  capable  of  appreciating  it,  but 
it  gave  him  no  power  to  express  his  knowledge  in 
his  life.  The  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies, 
which  were  part  of  the  legal  dispensation,  could 
never  take  away  sin.  They  only  symbolized  a 
purification  whicn  they  could  never  convey. 

In  all  this  the  apostolic  writers  are  using  partly 
ideas  which  are  innerited,  partly  ideas  which  are 
original  in  them.  The  sense  of  failure  and  ruin 
appears,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  OT,  but  in  the 
Epistles  it  is  more  precise  in  itself,  and  its  causes 
and  range  are  more  clearly  kno^vn.  The  dis- 
abilities thus  described  are  removed  by  the  work 
of  Christ.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
tihe  dogmatic  basis  of  the  Christian  practice  is  so 
firmly  and  carefully  fixed.  The  views  of  man's 
condition,  with  which  the  apostles  start,  are  such 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  attain 
morality  is  to  remove  the  impediment  which  at 
present  bars  the  M-ay.  To  describe  the  advantages 
or  the  beauties  of  moral  life — to  develop  a  system 
of  new  and  attractive  moral  ideas,  is  secondary  to 
this ;  to  have  made  it  the  first  interest  would  have 
been  to  leave  mankind  in  the  position  of  the  law. 
It  was  power  they  wanted,  more  even  than  know- 
ledge. Christ  in  His  teaching  had  concentrated 
attention  increasingly  upon  Himself  ;  the  central 
feature  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  John  had 
been  the  presentation  of  Himself  as  satisfying  in 
various  ways  the  desires  and  the  needs  of  man. 
Thus  the  apostles  had  general  guidance  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  deal  with  life,  as  well 
as  particular  instructions  for  certain  occasions. 
Chnst  had  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  His 
recorded  teaching,  entered  into  any  detailed  and 
precise  account  of  the  ett'ect  of  His  work  in  the 
moral  world.  It  is  this  that  the  apostolic  WTiters 
undertake. 

In  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  observe  develop- 
ment and  the  presence  of  individual  tendencies  of 
thought.  At  first,  the  sum  of  their  preaching 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  phrase,  Jesus  is  Lord. 
The  resurrection,  of  which  all  are  witnesses,  is  the 
proof  of  this  ;  and  the  effect  is  that  men  have 
repentance  and  remission  of  their  sins.  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  poured  out  upon  them,  and  they 
have  thus  gained  various  moral  and  spiritual 
powers.  They  are  not  left,  as  before,  to  struggle 
vainly  ;  a  new  spring  of  new  life  has  entered  into 
the  world,  arising  from  the  person  of  the  risen  and 
ascended  Lord.  St.  Paul  develops  this  position 
with  great  fulness  in  his  Epistles.  '  If  Christ  be 
not  risen,'  he  says  (1  Co  15^*),  'ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.'  And  this  position  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  state  '  under  law,'  the  condition  of  inability 
and  partial  knowledge  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  dispensation  (Gal  4^**).  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  to  St.  Paul's  mind  the  possibility  of 
moral  achievement  depends  absolutely  on  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  can 
go  further  than  this.  The  death  of  Christ,  which 
was  the  means  of  removing  the  barrier  of  separa- 
tion between  us  and  God,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  (tXao-nJptov,  cf. 
Ro  3^).  Thus  the  ancient  etforts  at  reconciliation 
were  made  efl'ectual.  In  similar  fashion  St.  John 
represents  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  as  a  propitia- 
tion {'tXa(Tn6s)  for  our  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  ( I  Jn  2-).  The  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  dwells  at  length  upon  the  unique  import- 
ance of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  emphasizes  the 
efl'ect  of  it  upon  man's  relations  with  God.  St. 
John,  the  cast  of  whose  mind  is  more  contempla- 
tive than  argumentative,  sets  forth  as  the  essential 
condition  of  real  Christian  life,  the  confession  that 
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Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (2  Jn  ',  cf.  1  Jn  5^). 
His  characteristic  interest  is  in  the  truth  of  the 
iucamation  considered  as  a  fact  in  history ;  his 
treatment  of  all  the  other  points  arises  out  of  this. 
The  others,  not  less  certain  than  St.  John  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  have  given  more  space  to  the 
discussion  of  the  redemptive  acts  of  Cnrist.  But, 
in  spite  of  differences  in  the  nature  and  order  of 
the  presentation,  one  salient  fact  appears  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  NT,  namely,  that  moral  life 
depends  upon  the  acts  and  the  nature  of  Christ ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  true  basis  for  morality  is 
theological.  Tlie  controversy  over  the  principles 
of  faith  and  works,  wliich  occupies  so  large  a  place 
in  St.  Paul,  has  no  meaning  apart  from  this ;  it 
arises,  and  is  of  practical  importance,  just  because 
it  affects  the  relations  of  God  and  man.  In  like 
manner,  as  has  been  already  implied  in  our 
remarks  upon  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  controlling 
will  of  God  in  history  becomes  an  element  in 
man's  moral  life  ;  and  m  tliis  connexion  we  have, 
of  course,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Here,  again,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a  mere 
philosophical  speculation,  but  with  a  series  of 
facts  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  valid  account  of  actual  practical  life. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  dwell  further 
on  these  theological  points.  We  have  said  thus 
much  about  them  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  ethic  as  it  appears  in  the 
NT,  rests  upon  certain  convictions  as  to  the  nature 
and  acts  of  Christ.  The  whole  bearing  and  range 
of  morality  depends  upon  these. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  matter  remain- 
ing for  discussion,  >'iz.  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
in  its  endeavour  to  spread  the  Christian  view  of 
life  through  the  world,  and  in  this  connexion  we 
shall  consider  two  points — (1)  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Church  towards  practical  life ;  (2)  the  system 
of  virtues  and  vices  which  flowed  from  the  use  of 
the  Christian  ideal. 

(1)  We  notice,  first  of  all,  that  the  Church  dis- 
plays an  attitude  of  unflinching  hostility  to  all 
that  is  characteristically  worldly.  The  world,  to 
the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  presents  a  spectacle  of  varied 
and  widespread  ^^•ickedness.  The  heathen  have 
lost  the  light  that  might  once  have  belonged  to 
them,  and,  as  they  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 
have  fallen  into  idolatrv,  and  so  into  gross  sin. 
They  have  concentrated  their  attention  and  in- 
terests upon  the  material  side  of  life,  and  find 
their  satisfaction  in  the  created  world  (Ro  l''**-). 
The  same  point  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
moral  use  of  the  term  '  the  flesh.'  St.  Paul  does  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  flesh,  as  such,  is  the  seat 
of  evil ;  but  it  is  the  material  and  transient  side 
of  man's  nature,  which  has  no  right  to  stand  as 
the  object  of  his  life.  The  works  of  the  flesh 
(Gal  5^**)  are  all  those  acts  and  states  of  which  the 
real  explanation  lies  in  man's  choice  of  the  material 
and  transient,  his  desire  for  selfish  satisfaction. 
Though  there  are  still  higher  ideas  and  signs  of 
moral  aspiration  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  pre- 
dominant note  of  their  life  is  degradation  and 
sensuality.  * 

*  It  is  always  hard  to  read  St.  Paul's  descriptions,  esp.  in  Ro  1, 
without  wondering  whether  he  has  exaggerated,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  we  derive 
our  views  of  the  ancient  world  rather  from  the  highest  minds  of 
the  particular  periods  we  consider,  than  from  men  on  ordinarj- 
levels.  It  was  these  lower,  more  ordinarj-  strata  of  society  with 
which  St.  Paul  was  chiefly  acquainted.  And,  further,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  entry  of  Christianity  has  altered  the  face 
of  things  in  many  more  directions  than  we  ordinarily  think ;  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  tone  of  ancient  society  is  much 
farther  from  us  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  St.  Paul  repre- 
sents the  case  of  a  person  with  sentiments  very  like  our  own 
acting  and  thinking  under  the  old  conditions.  And,  lastly,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  method  of  presenting 
his  ideas  is  to  insist  strongly  on  one  aspect  of  a  matter  at  one 
time,  modifying  it  or  insisting  on  the  complementary  truth  in 
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In  like  manner,  St.  John  speaks  of  the  world  as 
lying  in  the  evil  one  (/cetrat  iv  t^j  vovr^py,  1  Jn  5'*), 
and  uses  the  word  Kda/Ms  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  ffdp^,  for  the  material 
creation  considered,  first  as  anart  from,  and  then 
as  hostile  to  God.  The  world  is  guided  by  prin- 
ciples of  self-will  and  self-indulgence,  and  is  cfoomed 
to  pass  away  with  all  the  objects  of  its  desire.  As 
Christ  had  anticipated  persecution  and  hatred  for 
tiiose  who  followed  Him,  so  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
recognize  an  endless  hostility  between  the  world 
and  those  born  of  God — between  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit.  There  is  no  compromise  and  no  cessation 
in  the  strife. 

Hence  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  world 
IS  its  uncomi)romising  hostility.  But  in  large 
measure  these  phrases,  the  flesn  and  the  world, 
stand  for  tendencies  or  principles  rather  than  for 
individuals.  These  tendencies  appear  in  indi- 
viduals ;  but  there  is  quite  anotlier  aspect  in 
which  the  individuals  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Church.  The  world  from  this  point  of  view  is 
capable  of  being  saved ;  and  this  fact  determines 
the  character  of  the  warfare.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  sacrifices  which  must  be  expected  of  the 
Christian  :  he  must,  as  Christ  said,  liate  his  father 
and  mother  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  calling.  But  he 
will  not  retire  into  himself,  and  live  an  isolated 
withdrawn  life  in  which  mankind  in  general  has 
no  part.  He  will  live  quietly  in  the  state  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  fulfilling  ordinary  duties  of  citizen- 
ship (Ro  13,  cf.  1  P  4*"),  accepting  even  such  an 
institution  as  slavery  (1  Co  7  ,  Philem),  without 
strife  or  cry.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  con- 
ceal his  way  of  life,  nor  evade  inquiry  into  its 
motive  ;  the  power  of  example,  the  mere  presence 
of  the  new  principles  of  action,  will  tell.  The 
world  will  know  by  this  the  disciples  of  Christ — 
by  the  fact  that  tney  love  one  another.  And  the 
love  to  the  brethren,  which  is  the  sign  that  they 
have  passed  from  death  to  life  (1  Jn  S^"*),  is  extended 
to  the  neighbour,  and  in  this  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  (Ro  13'").  As  God  loved  the  world,  even  when 
men  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  Him,  so 
those  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  will 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  fulfil  God's 
desire  to  save  it.  Thus  the  Christian's  attitude 
towards  the  world  is  partly  hostile  and  partly 
friendly — hostile  so  far  as  the  world  tries  to  con- 
vert him,  but  friendly  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours 
to  convert  the  world.  We  must  now  consider 
certain  special  conditions  of  mind  Avhich,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  views  of  life  characteristic  of  the 
Church,  are  now  brought  within  the  ethical  sphere. 

(a)  We  propose  to  consider,  first,  three  moral 
conditions  which  are  sufficiently  similar  to  admit 
of  such  treatment,  and  which  all  depend  upon  a 
lack  of  zeal  or  whole-heartedness.  In  Ja  P"**  we 
find  a  .severe  condemnation  passed  upon  the  Sl\f/vxos 
or  double-sotiled  man.  In  Rev  S^^-i?  the  severest 
judgment  of  all  those  passed  upon  the  Seven 
Churches  is  the  denunciation  of  the  lukewarm 
(x^tapol).  And,  again,  in  Rev  21*  the  first  of 
those  whose  portion  is  the  second  death  are  tlie 
cowards  {SeiXol).  These  three  words,  especially  in 
view  of  the  context  they  are  in,  seem  to  convey 
more  than  a  reproach  upon  vacillation  of  purpose. 
The  man  who  is  double-souled  and  unstable  in 
all  his  ways  fails  to  obtain  his  prayers ;  his  life 
loses  consistency  and  firmness,  and  becomes  like 
the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed.  So  the 
lukewarm  is  worse  than  the  open  enemy  ('I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot'),  and  tlie  coward 
is  coupled  in  his  condemnation  witli  the  unfaithful 

another  context.  If  Ko  1  represents  the  darker  side  of  his 
mind,  Ro  2,  not  to  mention  his  practical  attitude  towards  tlie 
Gentiles,  represents  the  aspect  of  the  question  neglected  here. 


as  well  as  those  who  are  guilty  of  open  and  obvious 
sin.  All  three  are  cases  of  insincerity.  They  are 
attempts  to  serve  two  masters,  and  tney  lack  the 
absolute  singleness  of  aim  which  Christ  demands 
of  those  who  follow  Him.  The  severity  of  the 
condemnation  upon  them  is  the  measure  of  the 
importance  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  believer. 
He  is  to  live  a  spiritual  life  pure  and  simple,  guided 
by  spiritual  principles  and  spiritual  aims;  cowardice 
or  lukewarmness  or  double-souledness  is  nothing 
less  than  the  surrender  of  all  this ;  in  other  words, 
the  rejection  of  Christ.  On  the  positive  side,  we 
have  St.  Paul's  exhortations  to  sincerity  of  work 
(Col  3^),  to  tolerance  of  weaker  consciences  in  all 
things  lawful  (1  Co  8'*"^^  Ro  14),  and  these  exhorta- 
tions are  based  upon  the  same  general  principle. 
The  sole  concern  of  men  is  to  be  their  relation  to 
God,  and  this  will  colour  all  that  they  do  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life. 

Under  the  same  condemnation  will  be  placed 
various  sensual  sins.  Thus  St.  Paul  bases  his 
exhortation  to  purity  on  the  true  function  of  the 
body,  and  its  capacity  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1  Co  6^^  etc.).  Covetousness,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  sensual  sins,  is  stigmatized 
as  idolatry  (Col  3') ;  the  love  of  money  is  said  to 
have  power  to  pervert  men  from  the  faith,  and  to 
be  a  root  of  all  evil  things  (1  Ti  6'") ;  and  again  the 
love  of  pleasure  is  set  over-against  tlie  love  of  God 
(2  Ti  3').  In  all  these  cases  the  en-or  lies  in  mis- 
direction of  aim,  the  transient  is  preferred  to  the 
eternal.  They  are  not  merely  breaches  of  law,  or, 
as  a  Greek  philosopher  might  have  said,  disturb- 
ances of  the  due  balance  of  man's  nature.  In  the 
light  of  the  faith  they  are  errors  in  principle,  a 
choice  of  the  wrong  thing  altogether. 

This  singleness  of  aim  takes  shape  in  social  life 
in  various  noticeable  forms.  The  bond  which 
holds  the  Christian  society  together  is  love — love  to 
God  and  love  to  the  brethren.  This,  in  itself, 
would  prevent  any  violence  of  self-assertion  or 
rivalry.  But  there  are  also  positive  virtues  based 
upon  the  conception  of  the  Christian  society.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  humilitu.  This 
appears  in  St.  Paul  primarily  as  a  social  virtue. 
It  consists  in  voluntarily  accepting  a  subdued 
estimate  of  oneself.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
diffidence  or  indisposition  to  accej)t  the  call  of  God 
to  special  work  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  fairly  and 
simply  with  reality.  On  the  practical  side  it  con- 
sists largely  in  doing  without  hesitation  or  discon- 
tent the  work  assigned.  So  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Romans  (12^)  not  to  think  more  highly  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought;  and  gives  as  liis  reason 
their  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  exhorts  them  to  perform  faithfully 
the  function  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Church.  So  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (2*) 
the  spirit  of  humility  is  opposed  to  the  vainglorious 
temper,  and  the  factious  ungracious  service  of  a 
hireling.  So  St.  Peter  finds  in  humility  the 
principle  of  church  order  (1  P  5®).  Thus  the 
normal  aspect  of  this  virtue  in  the  ajK)stolic 
writings  is  social ;  it  answers  to  tlie  social  reserve 
of  the  Greeks — the  disposition  to  give  and  take 
without  savage  .selfishness  or  personal  rivalry. 
But  it  difters  widely  from  this,  m  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  the  mere  fact  that  all  men  cannot  have 
the  same  thing,  and  must  give  way  to  one  another  ; 
it  rests  upon  a  positive  love  of  men,  one  to  another, 
and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  unique  value  of 
spiritual  things.  Moreover,  it  goes  l»ack  upon  the 
example  and  the  precept  of  Christ  Himself  ;  it  is  a 
conspicuous  embodiment  of  His  mind  and  temper. 

In  this  connexion  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of 
another  virtue  which  holds  a  high  place  in  St. 
Paul's  teaching.  In  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  5^),  the  virtue  wliicli  api)ear8  at  the 
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end  as  a  kind  of  climax  is  iyicpiTfia,  self-control. 
It  will  not  be  justifiable  to  press  too  far  its  position 
in  this  catalogue  ;  but  there  can  be  no  douot  that 
it  holds  an  imitortant  iwsition  in  St.  Paul's  mind. 
It  is  one  of  the  qualities  required  of  the  bishop 
(Tit  1*) ;  it  is  inculcated  by  the  example  of  the 
zealous  athlete  (1  Co  9^),  and  it  appears  in  2P  1' 
as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  men  in  this  world. 
It  is  in  regard  to  this  virtue,  probably,  that  the 
ethical  ideas  of  the  apostolic  vrriters  differ  most 
characteristically  from  the  views  of  contemporary 
Gr.  writers.  The  Gr.  view  of  virtue  Avas  chiefly 
that  of  a  condition  attained  after  struggle ;  it 
did  not  contemplate  the  persistence  of  tempta- 
tion, or  of  any  disposition  to  yield  on  the  part  of 
the  virtuous  man.  The  material  side  of  man  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  an  actual  element  in  virtuous 
Action  ;  it  required  suppression,  not  control :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  virtue  does  not 
pretend  to  introduce  warfare  or  separation  into 
the  organization  of  man.  It  recognizes  the  need 
of  self-control,  but  the  character  of  the  man  who 
manages  his  physical  nature  and  keeps  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  his  whole  life  is  selected  for 
commendation.  The  iyKpareia  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
more  real  thing  than  the  ffb}<f>poffvvri  of  a  Gr. 
philosopher ;  and  it  is  not,  morally  speaking,  a 
lower  conception  of  virtuous  life. 

(h)  We  now  come  to  consider  three  states  or  con- 
ditions or  virtues  which  are  most  of  all  identified 
with  the  Christian  point  of  view.  These  are  the 
well-known  triad.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  identified  with  St.  Paul,  and 
found  especially  in  1  Co  13.  But  it  is  not  true 
to  suppose  that  they  are  limited  to  that  passage. 
They  occur  in  close  connexion,  both  in  St.  Peter 
(V-^-^),  and  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (1(F), 
and  in  other  passages  of  St.  Paul  (1  Th  l^'-'  5^ 
Col  l'"').  Indeed  their  connexion  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  recently  argued  that  it  must  have 
been  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.* 
Without  committing  ourselves  on  this  point,  it  is 
at  least  worth  noticing  that  the  connexion  is 
frequent,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  tliat  it  had 
some  definitely  ethical  significance.  The  question 
then  arises,  ^Vhat  is  implied  by  the  combination 
of  these  three  virtues?  There  is  practically  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  Axis  and  070x17.  It  is 
true  that  e\vLs  means  sometimes  a  particular  state 
of  mind,  sometimes  the  object  on  which  it  rests, 
but  there  is  no  serious  ambiguitv.  But  with  the 
third  Trims  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  ambiguous  (1) 
because  it  stands  both  for  the  temper  of  the  faith- 
ful person  and  for  the  object  of  his  faith  ;  but  (2) 
more  seriously,  because  the  character  of  the  moral 
temper  is  not  clear.  The  word  means  not  only 
trustfulness,  but  also  trustworthiness.  And  even 
in  those  pa.ssages  where  the  context  excludes  the 
passive  sense,  there  are  further  differences  in  the 
associations  given  by  various  writers  to  the  words. 
St.  James  (2'*)  seems  to  mean  by  it  little  more 
than  an  intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition  ;  it  is 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  devils  can  be  said 
to  be.  The  word  in  St.  Paul  has  a  moral  rather 
than  a  purely  intellectual  meaning.  It  describes 
the  temper  of  one  who,  in  full  view  of  all  that 
makes  the  other  way,  trusts  in  the  character  and 
power  of  God  (cf.  Ro  4«  RV).  And  so  St.  Paul 
speaks  naturally  of  faith  being  made  active  by 
love  (evfpryovfxevT;  di  dyinji,  Gal  5®).  It  is  inspired 
by  the  love  of  the  person  on  whom  it  rests,  and 
therefore  does  not  fail.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews 
we  again  notice  a  slight  variation  in  use.  The 
author  describes  faith  in  somewhat  precise  fashion 
as  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  e\-idence 

*  Resch,  Affrapha,  p.  181 ;  cf.  Bopen,  IHe  Spruehe  Jetu,  p.  24. 
Both  these  worto  are  in  Hamack's  series  of  TexU  und  L  nter- 
t'lrhnngen,  Bd.  v.  4  and  Bd.  xiv.  2. 


of  things  not  seen'  (IP).  By  this  he  seems  to 
mean  a  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  faithful  person 
that  the  hopes  he  has  vrill  be  realized.  The  con- 
fidence is  so  great  that  he  seems  almost  to  have 
in  his  possession  the  things  which  are  not  yet 
in  being.  Such  a  man,  Uke  Moses,  'endures  as 
seeing  the  invisible. ' 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  succinctly  the 
character  in  which  these  three  ^-irtues  converge. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  apostles,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  tne  primary 
and  salient  facts  vrith  which  all  life  bad  to  deal. 
Hence  these  determine  the  primary  reference  of 
the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  believer.  His 
faith  rests  upon  Christ  as  risen  and  ascended  ;  his 
hope  is  in  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  world ;  his  love  is  directed  to  the  Father  who 
guided,  and  the  Son  who  effected,  his  redemption. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  EpLstles  is  full  of 
these  facts,  and  all  practical  results  which  flow  out 
from  the  presence  of  these  virtues  are  dependent 
on  the  truth  of  these  facts.  Thus,  because  the 
believer  holds  to  the  truth  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  he  has  certainty,  where 
others  doubt,  in  his  view  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  himself.  His  faith  is  not  a  blind 
acceptance  of  anything  that  happens.  He  knows 
as  well  as  any  one  the  difficulties  in  life,  and  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  human  things.  He 
sees  things  occur  which  he  did  not  foresee  and 
cannot  explain.  But  he  is  not  in  presence  of  a 
mere  chaos  of  irrational  forces,  with  a  blind  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  purpose  behind  them  ;  he  has 
a  sure  confidence  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  he  is  able  to  take  them  as  a  type 
of  the  action  of  God,  and  to  find  in  them  a  ground 
of  anticipation  for  the  future.  Because  Christ  has 
risen  from  the  dead,  instead  of  being  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable  he  is  the  person  of  all  others 
who  has  a  sure  hold  upon  life.     See  Faith. 

In  like  manner,  the  natural  object  of  the  virtue 
of  hope  is  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
consummation  of  all  things  which  that  event  will 
bring.  It  is  this  hope  that  enables  men  to  endure 
the  sorrows  and  pain  of  the  world  ;  it  is  hidden  in 
some  sort  in  the  groaning  and  travailing  of  creation 
(Ro  8^*"^).  It  res-ults  ^om  the  steady  endurance 
of  persecution  (Ro  5*),  and  it  does  not  make 
ashamed.  It  is  not  ditficult  to  see  how  this  con- 
fidence in  the  future  will  att'ect  life  on  its  practical 
side.  It  involves  no  unreality,  and  no  optimistic 
veiling  of  the  real  evU  in  things.  With  a  full 
sense  of  the  presence  of  pain  and  other  troubles  in 
the  world,  it  looks  upon  the  course  of  history  with 
I  certainty  and  fearlessness.  There  Ls  no  haunting 
j  dread  lest  the  world  may  be,  after  all,  a  chaos  of 
'  irrational  forces  without  purpose  or  true  guidance ; 
because  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  truth  of  His 
person,  and  the  certainty  of  His  promises,  prevent 
all  such  hazy  and  depressing  conditions  of  mind. 
The  virtue  of  hope  is  closely  allied  with  the  >-irtue 
of  faith.  They  both  rest  upon  the  character  and 
self-manifestation  of  God  ;  thej-  both  aflect  life 
by  bringing  within  its  sphere  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual  order. 

And,  lastly,  the  virtue  of  love  depends  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  feeling  of  hostility  and  estrange- 
ment which  had  so  long  been  abroad  in  the  world. 
The  efforts  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.  His 
care  for  the  souls  of  indi\-idual  men — that  is,  the 
prominent  events  in  the  incarnate  life  of  His  Son — 
commend  the  love  of  God  to  us.  From  of  old,  men 
had  sought  by  various  means  for  intercourse  with 
God,  and  yet  had  fallen  short.  The  life  of  Christ 
opened  the  way  to  a  fuller  communion  than  they 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  law  of  God,  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
could  be  a  regular  principle  of  action  ;  not  imposed 
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arbitrarily  from  without,  but  accepted  and  under- 
stood as  the  true  form  of  intercourse  with  God  in 
life.  Again,  in  regard  to  men,  the  old  barriers 
which  separated  them  would  tend  to  be  broken 
down,  because  all  alike  came  under  the  con- 
demnation of  sin  and  within  the  range  of  salvation. 
The  brotherhood  of  men  amongst  themselves  is 
the  expression  of  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
God  towards  all.  To  profess  love  to  God  and  to 
fail  in  love  to  man  is,  morally  speaking,  a  contra- 
diction. Tlie  one,  by  the  logic  of  moral  life, 
involves  the  other. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  as  to  the  etliics  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
possible  to  develop  the  similarities  and  the  con- 
trasts between  the  ethics  of  the  Greeks  or  of 
modem  philosophy  and  the  moral  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Or  we  might  endeavour  to  trace 
the  effect  of  the  principles  here  indicated  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  IJoth  of  these 
topics  would  be  necessary  to  a  complete  discussion 
of  Christian  ethics.  Being  restricted  here  to  tlie 
ethics  of  the  Bible,  we  must  leave  them  aside  as 
irrelevant.  It  remains,  therefore,  merely  to 
emphasize  the  general  principles  which  follow  from 
our  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
emerge  clearly  as  a  result  of  the  whole,  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
are  religious.  In  the  early  days  an  ethical  mean- 
ing was  given  to  religious  ceremonies  which  dis- 
tinguished them  sharply  from  the  generality  of 
such  rites.  In  the  hands  of  the  prophets  the 
ethical  principles  of  life  were  asserted  with  ex- 
ceptional vigour  and  clearness  ;  but  always,  with 
however  severe  a  side-glance  at  ceremonial,  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  worship  of  J".  In  the 
Psalmists  the  various  shades  of  moral  feeling  are 
described  with  infinite  knowledge  and  fulness,  but 
the  further  reference  is  always  to  the  desire  for 
intercourse  with  God.  Even  in  the  Sapiential 
Books,  where  the  tone  is  least  lofty  and  spiritual, 
the  wisdom  of  man  is  found  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  obedience  to  His  law. 

The  change  which  results  from  Christianity 
is  partly  due  to  the  deeper  insight  and  more 
alluring  attractiveness  of  the  example  and  preach- 
ing of  Christ ;  but  it  owes  more  still  to  the  vast 
increase  in  knowledge  of  actual  spiritual  truth 
which  Christ  brought  to  man,  and  the  infinite 
significance  of  the  acts  of  Christ  upon  the  life  of 
men.  The  truth  is  summed  up,  finally,  in  the  words 
of  St.  John,  '  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (P'').  It  was  not 
merely  that  He  charmed  the  world  Avith  the 
example  of  a  sinless  Man  suffering  because  other 
men  were  sinful ;  nor,  again,  does  the  eti"ect  of  His 
life  rest  merelj'  upon  the  graciousness  or  the 
austerity  of  His  words  ;  but  it  flows  from  the  fact 
that  He  brought  truth  as  well  as  grace ;  power  to 
achieve  what  the  world  had  so  long  failed  to  attain ; 
and  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  order  when  all  had 
been  guesswork  and  hazardous  conjecture  before. 

Many  things  follow  from  this.  The  various 
ethical  doctrines  which  are  from  time  to  time 
represented  as  the  only  contribution  of  Christianity 
to  the  world's  history  are  really  corollaries  of  the 
facts  upon  which  Christianity  rests.  The  infinite 
value  of  each  human  soul,  with  all  that  has  come 
of  it  in  the  changed  position  of  individuals,  pre- 
supposes, speaking  historically,  the  belief  in  the 
sclieme  of  salvation.  The  idea  of  universal  love 
is  not  the  result  of  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  the  practical  exposition  (as  we 
have  indicated  above)  of  tlie  true  relation  of  God 
to  man.  And,  again,  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
is  not  an  arbitrary  law  imposed  on  men,  ciiallenging 
an  explanation  which  it  never  receives,  but  is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  law  of  love,  together 


with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  and  the 
difficulty  of  many  of  the  critical  questions  which 
surround  the  boolcs  of  the  Bible.  In  the  present 
article,  as  has  l^een  already  observed,  they  have 
been  deliberately  left  aside.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  them 
adequately  in  passing,  and  inadequate  discussion 
is  useless.  But  there  is  a  further  reason,  which, 
now  that  the  exposition  of  the  ethics  is  completed, 
it  seems  well  to  mention  again  and  empliasize. 
These  critical  questions  are  not  only  irrelevant  to 
the  present  discussion,  they  are  largely  irrelevant 
to  any  discussion.  Speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  the  Bible  has  had  its  effect  very  largely 
as  it  stands.  It  comes  before  us  a  whole,  ancf, 
though  criticism  may  display  for  us  the  process  by 
which  some  of  the  OT  books  have  come  into 
existence,  it  will  not  seriously  alter  this  fact. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  NT  the  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon  and  the  publication  of  the 
various  books  is  now  put  back  so  far  that  there  is 
not  room  for  a  complicated  evolution  of  ideas  of 
which  the  traces  are  largely  lost.  Those  who  are 
concerned  to  trace  the  formative  ideas  in  the  Bible 
must  take  it  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  in  view  of  the 
unity  of  thought  which  runs  through  it  that  the 
separate  books  have  been  gathered  into  one  ;  this 
was  the  chief  guiding  principle  in  the  formation  of 
the  Canon. 
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T.  B.  Strong. 
ETHIOPIA   (A/tftoxt'o),   the   name  whereby  the 
LXX  translators  rendered  the  Heb.  v\3  passim, 
and  in  Ps  72*  and  74"  the  Heb.  c^f- 

1.  Derivation',  etc. — The  -word  occurs  in  the 
earliest  Gr.  literature  as  the  name  of  a  race  to  be 
found  in  the  extreme  E.  and  the  extreme  W. ;  in 
later  writers*  the  nation  is  more  definitely  localized 
as  dwelling  S.  of  Egypt.  The  name  would  seem 
to  be  Greek,  and  to  signif v  '  Red-faces '  (cf.  the 
similar  word  oT^o-^  applied  oy  Homer  to  wine),  a 
designation  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  people, 
just  as  many  names  given  by  the  Gr.  geographers 
to  African  tribes  are  deriv^  from  their  charac- 
teristics, habits,  or  mode  of  life ;  and  indeed  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  said  to  call 
themselves  Kay  ('red'  in  Amharic),  as  opposed 
to  the  Nubians,  whom  they  term  black  (tekour  in 
Amharic,  salim  in  Ethiopic ;  Lejean,  Voyage  en 
Abyssinie,  1872,  p.  77).  As,  however,  the  colour 
that  is  associated  with  the  '  Ethiopians '  is  not 
red,  but  black  (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  23),  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Gr.  name  represents  the  Grecized 
form  of  some  foreign  appellation,  such  as  Atydb, 
plural  of  the  Arab,  tib,  '  scents,"  used  to  designate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  whence  the  incense 
came  (Glaser,  Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien,  p.  10). 
The  word  is  a  loan-word  in  the  language  called 
Ethiopic,  imported  from  the  Greek,  and  only  em- 
ployed by  the  Abyssinians  in  Christian  times  to 
denote  themselves.  In  the  inscription  of  Adulis, 
the  Abyssinian  king  claims  to  have  defeated  the 
Ethiopians  among  other  foreign  races ;  meaning 
by  this  name,  according  to  Lejean's  suggestion, 
the  Shangallas,  a  tribe  placed  in  the  maps  of 
Harris  and  Lefe\Te  to  the  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
pro\'ince  Shire,  between  the  rivers  Mareb  and 
Taccaze.  The  name  Habash,  whereby  the  Abvs- 
sinian  countrr  and  people  are  designated  in  Arabic 
(whence  the  European  Abyssinia),  would  appear  to 
represent  an  ancient  Egyp.  name  for  some  African 
race  (Glaser,  I.e.,  after  W.  Max  Miiller) ;  the 
native  name  is  Geez. 

2.  Geography. — Although  the  Gr.  geographers 
after  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  distinguish  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
they  make  the  term  Ethiopia  include  both.  The 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  this  name  is  there- 
fore very  great :  to  the  ancients  it  represented  all 
the  land  bounded  by  the  Upper  NUe  on  the  W. , 
and  the  Red  Sea  ana  Arabian  Gulf  on  the  E.  ;  the 
southern  extremity  they  did  not  profess  to  be  able 
to  fix.  OiJy  modem  —  the  most  modem  —  re- 
searches have  been  able  to  map  out  accurately 
the  land  known  to  the  old  geographers  by  vague 
reports. 

The  land  whence  the  XUe  derives  its  waters  is  described  by 
Lucan  as  puttet  arence,  but  this  description  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  of  Ethiopia.  \MiiIe  the  political  divisions  have  constantly 
been,  and  are  stUl,  fluctuating,  the  natural  divisions  are  three. 
The  highlands  of  Abj-ssinia  separate  the  Sudan  (usually  spelt 
Soudan),  or  'black  country,'  on  the  N.  and  W.  from  the  Dana- 
kU  country,  which  lies  between  the  Ethiopian  range  and  the 
sea. 

(a)  The  Soudan,  having  been  rarely  traversed  by  Europeans 
before  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (A'tfe  Tributaries  of  Abj/sginia,  1867), 
has,  since  the  enterprise  of  Mobanuned  Ahmad,  been  frequently 
the  centre  of  European  interest,  and  the  campaigns  that  have 
been  fought  there  have  led  to  the  elucidation  of  its  geography ; 
and  the  works  of  Wingate  (ifahdiigm  tn  the  Egyptian  Soiiaan, 
1891),  Slatin  Pasha  (ftre  and  Sxcord  in  the  Soudan,  1S96X  and 
others,  give  accurate  details  both  of  the  nature  of  liie  country 
(2,000,000  sq.  miles  in  extent)  and  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  it. 
South  of  the  thirteenth  parallel  of  latitude  is  fertUe  country 

•  Still  the  confusion  of  Ethiopia  with  India  continues  long 
into  the  Christian  era  (Letronne,  Matiriaux  pour  Chistoire  du 
Chriitianitme,  p.  32). 


with  a  six  months'  rainfaiU;  N.  of  it  are  vast  steppes  with 
frequent  thorns  and  thinly-scattered  wells  (Wingate,  p.  S).  A 
narrow  strip  of  rich  vegetation  is  to  be  found  on  either  side  ot 
the  Xile,  which  flows  through  it,  making  a  ^i^antic  curve  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  cataracts,  and  receiving  at  Al-Damer 
(about  33  45'  E.  long.,  ir  3ff  N.  lat.)  the  Atbara,  laden  in  the 
rainy  season  with  the  waters  of  Abyssinia,  but  in  the  dry  seaaoo 
a  bed  of  white  sand ;  and  some  two  degrees  farther  S.  splittiiif 
at  the  modem  town  of  Khartoum  into  the  Blue  and  White  Nile. 
The  scenery  is  diversified  by  mountain  ranges  of  no  great 
height. 

(P)  Very  different  from  this  flat  rolling  plain  is  the  Switzeriand 
of  Africa,  Abyssinia,  a  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  of  6000  ft., 
extending  from  9^  to  13°  26*  N.  lat.,  and  at  its  greatest  widtti 
from  37*  to  40*  EL  long.  Never  completely  severed  from  com- 
munication with  Europe,  this  countiy  was  first  accmat^ 
described  in  the  Hittoria  ^Ethiopia  of  the  Ethic^c  sdi^ar 
Job  Ludolf  (1681),  while  the  scientific  obso'vations  andmeasme. 
ments  of  the  explorers  Rnppell  (fieite  in  Abesnnien,  1838X 
Lef^vre  {Vogage  en  Abptsinie,  1839-1843X  and  Ferret  and 
Galinier  (contemporary  with  the  last)^  have  in  recent  times  vastly 
increased  our  knowle^se  of  it,  which  has  been  supplemented 
yet  more  receptly  b^  uie  resuurches  of  M«»«  d'Abbadie  (G^o- 
graphie  de  CEthiopte,  1890)  and  others  (e.g.  Theodore  Bent, 
The  Saered  CUy  of  the  mMopiant,  1893 ;  ScfaoeUer,  MittheUun- 
gen  aber  meine  Reite  in  der  Colonia  Eritrea,  etcX  Separated 
on  the  E.  frmn  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Ethiopian  range  (as  it  was 
first  named  by  M.  Tbeoph.  LeffevreX  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
rivers  Hawash  and  Abay  (afterwards  the  Blue  NUe),  on  the  N.  by 
the  rivers  Ansaba,  Barka,  and  Gash,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atbara, 
the  Abyssinian  plateau  inclines  towards  the  N.W.,'  but  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  mts.  of  Samen  or  Semyen,  of  whidi 
the  loftiest,  Ras  Dedjen,  is  14,200  ft.  high.  The  four  rivers 
Taccaze  (the  Nile  of  EthiopiaX  Mareb,  Abay,  and  Hawash,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  divide  ttie  coantey  into  a  great 
number  of  natural  provinces ;  and  as  these  rivers  flow  in  deep 
ravines,  intercommunication  during  the  rainy  season  is  fre- 
quently suspended ;  while  the  Ma?eb  and  the  Hawash  lose 
themselves  in  the  sand  after  dividing  into  many  channels,  the 
Taccaze  (called  during  part  of  its  course  the  Settite)  flows  into 
tiie  Atbara  at  Tomat  (in  the  province  of  KatarifX  while  the 
Abay  (which  near  its  rise  carves  through  lAke  Tsana,  the 
greatest  of  the  Abyssinian  li^es)  later  on  in  its  course  is  odled 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  political  and  linguistic  division  of  the 
country  into  Tigre,  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Galla  districts  is  recent ; 
a  more  natural  division  is  that  according  to  which  the  native 
geographers  divide  their  land  into  zone* — the  Kola  or  lowlands 
(below  5500  ft.),  the  Woina-Deja  (5500-7500  ft-X  and  the  Deja 
(over  7500  ft.),  disti^iuished  by  their  flora  and  founa.  (See  oa 
these  esp.  J.  Dove,  Ergdnzungthfft  37  to  Petermann's  Mitthei- 
iungen  'die  Kulturzonen  Nord-Abessiniens,'  and  for  another 
division  A.  Baffray,  Bulletin  de  la  toeiite  de  Giographie,  1832.) 

(e)  Thirdly,  on  the  K  side  of  the  Ethiopian  range,  and  ex- 
tending to  Uie  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  is  a  vast  tract 
inhabited  now  by  three  Hamitic  races  called  Oromo  or  Gallas, 
Afir  or  Danakils,  and  Somalis,  not  yet  thoroughly  explored, 
among  the  descriptions  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Borelli's 
£thiopie  Meridionale  (Paris,  1890X  and  FadUtsche's  Ethnologie 
Ost-Afrika^t  (Wien,  1893X  The  geology,  botany,  and  zoology  of 
'Ethiopia'  are  elaborately  treated  in  Decken's  Reiaen  in  Ott- 
Afrika  (1879X  ap.  iiL  3. 

3.  Sketch  of  History.— Portions  of  this  vast 
region  were  under  some  sort  of  government  during 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Napata, 
the  earlier  history  of  which  has  been  sketched  in 
the  article  CusH.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  we  find  an  Amonian  king  Ergamenes 
reigning  at  Meroe  (Diod.  iiL  6),  whose  name 
(Erkamon,  '  oath  of  Amon ')  was  found  in  cartouches 
on  Nubian  monuments  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hieroglvphic  studies  (see  Champollion, 
Voyage  en  Nuiie,  119 ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti 
Storichi,  ii.  321).  To  the  time  of  the  same 
Ptolemy,  Brugjsch  (Zschr.  f.  Agypt.  Sprache,  etc 
1890,  p.  29)  assigns  the  reign  of  a  king  Horsiatef 
or  Axsiotes  (whose  stele  mth  a  lengthy  inscription 
is  reproduced  by  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers, 
plate  11);  and  tVo  kings  of  the  same  family  as 
Ergamenes,  Onchmachis  and  Hormachis,  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  seized  the  Thebaid, 
where  they  reigned  twenty  years  (Brugsch,  Lc.% 
RevUlout,  Rev.  Egyptol.  v.  39  ff.).  As  Euergetesl. 
is  said  to  have  sent  an  expedition  into  Lower 
Nubia  (Mon.  AduL),  the  two  powers  must  have 
been  long  at  variance.  The  invaders  of  the  The- 
baid were  ejected  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes — if  the 
combinations  of  Re^nllout  be  correct — by  the  aid  of 
the  Blemmyans,  an  Ethiopian  tribe,  whose  princes 
henceforth  become  supreme  at  Meroe,  though 
acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptians 
and  their  heirs  the  Romans,  whence  it  comes  that 
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inscriptions  in  lionour  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  have 
been  found  at  Dakke  (the  ancient  Paelcis). 

An  attempt  WM  made  during  the  reigrn  of  Augustus  by  a 
queen  named  Candace  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  Thebaid, 
resultinjr  in  the  taking  of  NapaU  and  MeroS  by  C.  Petronius  in 
B.C.  24;  but  08  peace  was  made  with  the  Ethiopian  queen  by 
Augustus  at  Samos  in  B.C.  21,  the  defeat  of  the  former  may  not 
have  been  so  complete  as  Strabo  represents  it  (Boolt  xvii. ; 
R6villout,  I.e.).  The  same  queen  has  been  i<lentifled  with  a  xvpU 
fiariXirrtt,  who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  B.C.  13 
as  sending  an  embassy  into  Rom.  territory  (Wilclten  in  Ilermes 
for  1893,  p.  145  on  CtO  iii.  5080) ;  and  this  name  Kandalie  (in 
Egyp.  KTiOaJei-t  with  family  name  Amn-drit;  Lepsius,  Benk- 
maler,  v.  47  a  and  b  ;  ap.  Brxigsch,  Entziff.  der  Meroit.  Denkm. 
p.  7)  is  said  to  have  been  the  official  name  of  the  queen  of 
Ethiopia  (IMon  of  Soli,  Frag.  Uint.  Greece,  iv.  851,  5).  Beyond  a 
solitary  allusion  to  the  queen  of  Meroe  in  Ac  827  the  history  of 
this  state  is  blank  till  a  much  later  period,  when  the  Blemmyans 
came  into  collision  with  the  Roman  empire  (R6vilIout,  Mirn. 
tur  let  Blemmyens  in  'M6m.  pr6s.  par  divers  savants  k 
I'Acaddmie,'  viil.  2.  371) ;  and  Pliny  asserts  that  a  tribune  with 
some  prajtorians  sent  to  reconnoitre  by  Nero,  who  was  con- 
templating an  Ethiopian  war,  reported  that  the  regions  about 
Meroii  were  deserted  (Xat.   Hint.   vi.   35).     It  has  been  con- 

iectured  by  DlUmann  ('  tJber  die  Anfiinge  des  Aksumitischen 
teiches'  in  Abhandll.  der  Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1878,  p.  204)  that 
the  {lownfall  of  Meroe  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
Petronius.  Though  this  may  seem  doubtful,  he  is  probably 
right  in  connecting  with  the  fall  of  Meroe  the  rise  of  another 
state  in  Abyssinia ;  for  whereas  the  classical  geographers  prior 
to  A.D.  50  (Agatharchides  of  Cnidus,  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
excerpted  in  Photii  Bibliotheca ;  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  of 
the  Ist  cent.  B.C.;  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relies  in  his  elaborate 
account  of  Ethiopia,  Bk.  iii.  10-37,  chiefly  on  Agatharchides, 
but  partly  on  information  which  he  had  himself  collected  in 
Egypt ;  Strabo,  and  Pliny)  know  of  no  other  gtate  but  that  of 
Meroe,  the  author  of  the  Feriplus  Maris  Ei-ythrcsi  (of  the 
second  half  of  the  Ist  cent,  a.d.)  knows  of  a  metropolis  of  the 
Auxomitffi  (Aiini/xjTxi)  situated  at  a  distance  of  eight  days  from 
Adulis,  '  whither  all  the  i\'ory  from  beyond  the  Nile  is  brought 
through  Cyenium  to  Adulis'  for  exportation.  It  was  governed 
by  a  king  named  Zoskales ;  and  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Adul  recorded  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  king,  inferred 
from  the  phrases  he  employs  to  have  been  king  of  Axum,  a 
worshipper  of  the  Greek  gotls  Ares,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon,  enumer- 
ates conquests  extending  over  a  great  portion  of  modern 
Abyssinia,  and  into  neighbouring  tribes  and  countries,  in  a  list 
wherein  many  extant  names  figure  for  the  first  time.  Since 
this  king  claims  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  line  to  conquer 
tribes  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Periplug,  were  subject  to 
Zoskales,  Dillmann  {I.e.  200)  argues  plausibly  that  the  monu- 
ment of  Adulis  is  earlier  than  the  Periplug ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  empire  of  Axum  came  into  being  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  The  date  cannot  be  much 
earlier,  since  otherwise  its  existence  could  not  have  escaped  the 
Greeks,  who  had  many  factories  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  is  said  to  have 
organizetl  elephant-hunting  expeditions.  Although  there  follows 
a  gap  of  some  centuries  in  the  history  of  Axum,  it  is  clear  that 
the  great  antiquity  claimed  for  their  empire  by  the  native 
Abyssinian  chroniclers  is  fabulous  (see  Dillmann,  ZDMO  vii.) 
as  well  as  its  supposed  Jewish  basis.  Besides  Meroe  and  Axum, 
the  classical  writers  know  only  of  tribes  existing  in  Ethiopia  in 
various  stages  of  savagery,  some  of  whose  characteristics  may 
well  be  preserved  in  extant  races,  while  some  may  be  relegated 
to  the  region  of  fable.    (See  further  Cusn.) 

4.  Language,  etc. — The  chief  monuments  of 
Nubian  monarchs  are  in  the  Egj'p.  character  and 
language ;  although,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  many 
of  them  display  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  both.  Ergamenes,  however,  in  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.,  after  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  priests 
(it  is  thought),  introduced  the  native  language  of 
Nubia  into  the  monuments,  using  for  it  modifica- 
tions of  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  writing, 
in  which  the  phonetic  value  of  the  Egyp.  symbols 
seems  to  have  been  shifted.  In  his  Nubian 
grammar  (1880)  Lepsius  speaks  of  these  inscrip- 
tions as  a  still  unsolved  mystery  ;  and  the  import- 
ant study  of  them  by  Brugsch  [Entziff'.  der  Meroit. 
Denkm.,  Leipzig,  1887)  is  not  regarded  as  having 
fmally  solved  it,  although  the  discovery  by  Schiifer 
(Zschr.fiir  Agyptologie,  1896)  of  elements  of  modern 
Nubian  in  the  Nubian  words  recorded  by  classical 
writers  makes  in  favour  of  Brugsch's  system. 
While  the  ba-sis  of  the  language  is,  according  to 
the.se  authorities,  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  Beja 
dialect  (as  Lepsius  had  imagined),  but  in  modern 
Nubian,  Brugsch  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  was  largely  intermixed 
with  Egyp.  words,   and  indeed   he  fancies  that 


many  such  are  to  be  detected  in  the  exi.sting  lan- 
guage. While  the  Ethiopian  Pantheon  was  largely 
peopled  with  Egyp.  gods,  a  few  native  names  are 
recorded  by  the  ancients,  as  may  be  made  out 
from  the  inscriptions ;  and  likewise  Ethiopian 
civilization,  though  largely  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
retained  not  a  few  native  peculiarities. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH.— According  to  Ac  8="  an 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  minister  of  Candace,  queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  was  over  all  her  treasure, 
shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  met 
by  the  deacon  Philip  when  returning  from  a 
religious  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to 
Christianity,  irom  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article  Ethiopia  we  know  that  Gr.  literature  had 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  as  early  a.s  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C. :  there  is  therefore  nothin<»  improb- 
able in  the  LXX  translation,  which  this  Ethiopian 
was  found  reading,  having  penetrated  thither  by 
the  same  channels ;  but  whether  he  also  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  community  cannot  be  made  out  with 
certainty.  While  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  'to 
worship'  (cf.  the  inscription  quoted  in  J2THI0PIA) 
might  imply  it,  his  apparent  unfamiliarity  with 
OT  (y.'^^)  and  his  physical  condition  render  it 
improbable.  The  word  '  eunuch '  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  mistranslation  for  'minister'  if 
there  were  any  likelihood  that  this  narrative  was 
originally  in  Aramaic,  since  in  some  dialects  of 
that  language  the  same  word  signifies  both  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  quoted  ( Is  53''*  *) 
is  given  according  to  the  LXX,  takes  away  the 
ground  from  any  such  supposition. 

The  notices  of  the  Eth.  kingdom  for  this  period 
failing  us  altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
this  personage  from  external  sources ;  but  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be 
acknoAvled^ed  in  most  quarters. 

The  confession  of  faith  put  into  his  mouth  in 
v.^^  AV  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  an  early 
interpolation.  Assuming  the  Lucan  authorship 
of  the  Acts,  the  source  of  the  above  narrative 
may  have  been  personal  information  received  from 
Philip  (cf.  Ac  21*').  Like  the  baptism  of  Cornelius 
by  St.  Peter,  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Clinstian  Church. 
Its  bearing  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  art.  Philip  (the  evangelist).  See  also 
Cornelius.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (nv^s).— According  to  Nu 
12^  (JE),  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  at  Haze- 
roth,  Miriam  and  Aaron  '  spake  against '  Moses 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian 
(RV  '  Cushite')  woman.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
Moses'  conduct  in  this  matter  is  neither  impugned 
nor  defended  ;  for  the  complaint  brought  by  Miriam 
and  Aaron  turns  into  a  claim  of  equal  inspiration 
with  !Moses  [v.^) — a  claim  which  is  refuted  by  J" 
in  a  theophany,  Avhile  Miriam  is  punished  with 
leprosy,  from  which  she  is  immediately  relieved 
through  Moses'  intercession  made  at  Aaron's 
request,  but  has  nevertheless  to  be  confined  for 
seven  days  (v.*"'-).  As  tlie  '  Ethiopian  woman '  is 
mentioned  nowhere  else,  and  the  aeath  of  Moses' 
wife  Zipporah  is  not  recorded,  some  of  the  early 
interpreters  thought  the  two  must  be  identical ; 
and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  Jewish  expositors, 
who  assign  reasons  for  Zipporah's  being  called  Eth. 
that  are  either  frivolous  (as  Rashi)  or  merely  un- 
critical (as  Ibn  Ezra) ;  Raslii's  interpretation  oeing 
as  old  as  Targ.  Onk.  On  the  other  hand,  LXX  has 
Aldidiriffffa,  and  Jos.  {Ant.  II.  x.  2)  makes  her  an 
Eth.  princess.  If  the  woman  mentioned  in  Nu  be 
identical  with  Zipporah,  the  word  Kiishith  must  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  non-Israelite — a  usage  which 
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is  found  in  late  Kabbin.  writings  (Levy,  NHWB), 
and  cannot  he  dissociated  from  the  similar  employ- 
ment of  Kiithi  (properly  Samaritan).  But  besides 
the  improbability  of  this  usage  being  found  in  the 
Bible,  the  text  implies  (though  it  does  not  expressly 
assert)  that  the  marriage  was  of  recent  occurrence. 
It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  a  black  slave-girl 
is  meant,  and  that  the  fault  found  by  Miriam  and 
Aaron  was  with  the  indignity  of  such  a  union  ;  and 
this  accords  with  the  statement  (v.*)  that  Moses 
was  the  'meekest'  of  mankind.  The  employment 
of  Nubians  as  slaves  dates  back  to  the  early 
dynasties  of  Egypt  (cf.  Brugsch,  Gesch.  ^gtjp. 
p.  266).  Although  no  etym.  of  the  name  Hazeroth 
is  given  in  the  text,  this  word  (from  the  Arab. 
hazara,  'confine')  would  seem  to  stand  in  some 
etymological  connexion  with  the  confinement  of 
Miriam.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  accidental  that  the 
word  hazir  in  Arab,  is  employed  in  an  idiom  mean- 
ing to  'calumniate'  (Maydani,  c.  3);  albeit  this 
double  etym.  would  contain  implicitly  a  large 
portion  of'the  narrative.     D.  S.  Margououth. 

ETHIOPIC  VERSION.— This  subject  wUl  be 
treated  under  the  folloAving  heads  : — 

i.  The  Ethiopic  Canonical  Books, 
ii.  The  Manuscripts, 
iii.  Printed  Editions, 
iv.  Source  of  the  Text 

V.  Critical  Value. 
\\.  Date. 

i.  The  Ethiopic  Canonical  Books.— (A)  Old 
Testament. — The  Eth.  OT  embraces  all  the  books 
included  in  the  LXX  (except  the  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees), together  with  several  others,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  Jubilees,  4  Ezra,  Rest  of  the  Words 
of  Baruch,  etc.  The  Maccabees  were  either  never 
translated  or  else  were  early  lost.  Since,  however, 
the  Eth.  scholars  found  the  titles  of  these  books  in 
their  SiniklOs  smd  Fetha  A^agast,  they  proceeded  to 
supply  them  from  their  own  imagination.  In  this 
way  these  books  came  into  circulation  (DUlmann). 
In  later  times,  indeed,  the  Latin  version  of  these 
books  was  translated  into  Ethiopic.  (See  Wright, 
Cat.  Eth.  MSS  Brit.  Mus.  p.  14.)  No  distinction 
whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  between  the 
canonical  and  the  uncanonical  books  of  OT.  The 
number  of  books  in  OT  is  set  do^vn  unanimously  at 
46,  but  hardly  two  lists  of  these  books  agree.  As 
a  rule,  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphal  books 
which  appear  in  one  list  are  replaced  in  another  by 
quite  different  works  of  the  same  class  of  literature. 
(See  Walton's  Polyglot  i.,  Proleg.  p.  ICIO ;  Dillmann 
in  Ewald's  Jahrbiicher  d.  bibl.  Wissenschaft,  v. 
1853,  pp.  144-151 ;  Fell,  Canones  Apostolorutn 
jEthiopice,  p.  46.) 

(B)  Neio  Testament. — 35  books  are  reckoned  in 
NT.  This  number  is  arrived  at  by  including  a 
book  of  Canon  Law  with  the  usual  27  books  of 
NT.  As  this  work,  called  the  Sinddos,  is  counted 
as  8  books,  we  thus  get  35  in  all.  (See  Zotenberg, 
Cat.  des  MSS  Ethiopiens  de  la  Bibliothe^ue 
Nationale,  p.  141  fl". ;  Ludolf,  Histarirt  ^thiopica, 
in.  iv.  27  ;  Vansleb,  Histoire  de  VEglise  (T Alex- 
andria, 239  S.) 

The  Western  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
made  its  way  into  Abyssinia  through  the  contact 
in  later  times  of  the  latter  with  Western  Christen- 
dom. The  older  MSS  exhibit  quite  a  different 
division  of  the  books. 

ii.  The  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  Vee.sion. — The 
chief  MSS  of  OT,  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  and  of  NT  will  be  found  in  the  following 
catalogues  : — Wright,  Ethiopic  MSS  of  the  British 
Museum,  OT  and  Apocr.  pp.  1-22,  NJ  pp.  23-29, 
1878  ;  Zotenberg,  Catalogue  des  31SS  Ethiopiens  de 
la  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  OT  and  Apocr.  Nos. 
1-31,  49-51,  NT  Nos.  32-48;  D'Abbadie,  Catalogue 


Raisonni  de  MSS  Ethiopiens,  Paris,  1859,  OT  and 
Apocr.  Nos.  16,  21,  22,  30,  35,  55,  99,  105,  117,  137, 
141,  149,  195,  197,  203,  204,  205.  Some  of  these 
MSS  contain  only  single  books.  MSS  of  Enoch 
are  found  in  16,  30,  99,  197 ;  Gospels,  Nos.  2,  9,  47, 
82,  95,  112,  173;  Pauline  Epp.  9,  119,  164;  Cath. 
Epp.,  Apoc.  and  Acts,  9,  119,  164.  Dillmann, 
Catalogus  MSS  jEthiop.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
1848,  OT  and  Apocr.  1-9,  NT  10-15.  There  are 
small  collections  of  MSS  also  in  Berlin.  See  Dill- 
mann, Abe^sinische  Handschriften  der  Kiiniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin ;  OT  and  Apocr.  Nos.  1-6,  of 
the  Psalms  7-19 ;  NT  20,  21.  Of  these,  No.  1  is 
a  MS  of  Enoch.  For  the  MSS  in  Vienna,  see 
ZDMG  xvi.  p.  554;  in  St.  Petersburg,  see 
Bulletin  scientifique  publie  par  FAcademie  im- 
piriale  des  Sciences,  ii.  302,  iii.  145 ff". ;  in  Tubingen, 
see  ZDMG  v,  164  ff.  There  are  also  a  few  MSS  in 
Frankfort  of  some  value,  and  in  private  libraries  in 
England.* 

iii.  Printed  Editions. — We  shall  mention  only 
a  few  of  these.  For  further  information  the  reader 
may  consult  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1878,  ii. 
14tf-157 ;  Fell,  Literarische  Rundschau  fur  das 
Kathol.  Deutschland,  Feb.  1,  1896. 

(A)  Old  Testament.  —  Of  OT  DQlmann  has 
edited  vol.  i.  Gn-Ruth,  1853  (some  of  the  best 
MSS  were  inaccessible  when  this  volume  was 
edited) ;  vol,  ii.  Samuel  and  Kings,  1861-1871 ; 
Joel  (in  Merx,  Die  Prophetic  des  Joels).  The 
Psalms  were  edited  by  Ludolf  in  1701,  and  in  the 
various  Polyglots  and  by  the  Bible  Society.  Bach- 
mann  published  texts  of  Isaiah,  Lamentations,  and 
Malachi.  The  text  of  the  last  two  books  neither 
adequately  nor  accurately  represents  the  best 
Ethiopic  5lSS  in  Europe. 

(B)  Apocrypha. — The  honour  of  publishing  the 
first  Apocryphal  texts  belongs  to  Oxford.  Thus 
Laurence  edited  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  1819, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  in  1820,  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch  in  1838.  These  are  valuable  now  only 
from  an  historical  point  of  Wew.  Dillmann  has 
given  us  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  Baruch,  Epistola  Jeremiae,  Tobit,  Judith, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Sapientia,  Esdrse  Apocalypsis, 
Esdras  Grnjcus  (1894).  He  edited  texts  also  of 
Enoch  (1851),  Jubilees  (1859),  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  (1877).  In  1893  Charles  published  an  edition 
of  Enoch,  in  which  there  is  a  continuous  correc- 
tion of  Dillmann's  text  from  10  hitherto  uncoUated 
MSS,  and  in  1894  the  Ethiopic  text  of  Jubilees  from 
4  MSS. 

(C)  New  Testament. — The  NT  was  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1548-49  by  the  Abyssinian  Tasm-Sion, 
with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  13  Pauline 
Epistles.  As  the  translator  possessed  only  a 
fragmentary  MS  of  the  Acts,  he  supplied  an  Eth. 
version  of  the  missing  chapters  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  edition,  which  is  disfigured  by 
countless  errors,  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot. Another  edition,  Nov.  Testamentuin  .  .  . 
jiEthiopice,  ad  codicum  manuscriptorum  fdem,  was 
issued  by  T.  P.  Piatt  for  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible 
Society,  1826-1830.  A  reprint  of  this  edition 
appeared  at  Basle  in  1874.  These  editions  are  of 
no  critical  value. 

iv.  Source  of  the  Text.--{A)  Old  Testament. — 
The  Ethiopic  or  Geez  version,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  was  universally  used  in  all  branches 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church  as  well  as  amongst  the 
Jewish  Falashas,  was,  according  to  some  of  the 
poets  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  its 
authors  being  variously  said  to  be  the  Abba 
Salama  ( =  Frumentius,  the  Apostle  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  according  to  Ludolf,  see  Zotenberg,  Cat. 
des  MSS  £th.  pp.  3,  4,  or  a  later  Abba  Saldma, 

*  See  also  Maigoliouth's  art.  on  the  Eth.  VS  in  Miller's  edition 
of  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticitm  of  the  ST. 
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see  Zotenberg,  194 ;  Dillm.  Zur  Getrh.  des  axum. 
Reichs,  p.  20)  or  the  holy  Nine  (Guidi,  Le  traduzioni 
degli  evangelii  in  arabo  e  in  etiupico,  p.  33,  note). 
But  Ludolf  saw  reason  for  doubting  this  view  later 
(Historia  cethiopica,  pp.  295,  296)  when  lie  came  to 
recognize  that  the  Ethiopic  version  was  closely 
dependent  on  the  text  of  the  LXX.  Subsequent 
investigation  has  tended  to  substantiate  the  later 
view  of  Ludolf.  Hence  the  view  of  Renaudot,  tliat 
the  version  was  made  from  the  Egyptian,  must  be 
summarily  rejected ;  likewise  the  preposterous 
theory  of  Lagarde,  that  it  was  derived  either  from 
the  Egyp.  or  Arab,  in  tlie  14th  cent. 

It  is' unquestionable  that  our  version  was  made 
in  the  main  from  the  Greek,— in  the  main,  for 
there  are  certain  phenomena  in  the  MSS  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  this  hypothesis  alone. 
These  we  will  touch  upon  presently,  and  in  the 
meantime  give  Dillmann's  account  of  the  various 
texts  attested  by  the  MSS.  In  his  V.T.  JFAhiopici, 
Tom.  i.  apparat.  crit.  p.  8  (1853),  lie  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  readings  which  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  against  the  LXX,  and  suggests 
that  these  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen.  liater  he  revises  this  theory  and  replaces 
it  by  another ;  thus  in  Herzog's  RE,  1877,  i.  205, 
lie  writes  that  there  are  three  distinct  types  of 
text.  i.  Tlie  original  translation  more  or  less 
corrupted  but  seldom  represented  in  the  MSS. 
(See  also  Zotenberg,  on.  cit.  3,  5,  7,  8.)  ii.  A  text 
revised  and  completetl  from  the  Greek,  and  found 
most  frequently  in  the  MSS.  This  is  the  Eth. 
KoLvi)  or  Text  us  receptus.  iii.  A  text  corrected 
from  the  Hebrew,  younger  in  age.  See  also  V.  T. 
JEthiopici,  Tom.  ii.  Fasc.  i.  apparat.  crit.  pp.  3-6. 
Tills  theory  has  been  accepted  by  Zotenberg,  and 
lately  by  Pnetorius,  Herzog's  RE  *  iii.  p.  87  tf. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  interpret  the  evi- 
dence otherwise.  Thus  Dillmann  may  be  wrong 
(a)  in  his  later  rejection  of  his  first  theory  that  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  was  used  by  the  Eth.  trans- 
lators, and  (b)  in  attributing  all  Eth.  translitera- 
tions of  Heb.  words  and  many  Eth.  readings  which 
agree  with  the  Heb.  against  the  LXX  to  the  work 
of  later  scholars  correcting  from  the  Heb.  text. 

Some  evidence  will  now  be  cited  which  points  in 
tliis  direction.  This  evidence  will  be  drawn  from 
Lamentations  and  Malachi.  First  as  regards  [a), 
we  find  that  in  La  2^*  the  Eth.  dstamdslaki  agrees 
exactly  with  the  version  of  Syramachus  i^ia-ibao) 
ffe  against  the  Heb. ,  LXX,  and  all  other  Gr.  VSS. 
Likewise  in  3^^  and  5"  our  text  again  agrees  with 
Symm.  against  the  LXX,  but  this  time  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Hebrew.  As  some  other  diver- 
gences from  the  LXX  can  be  explained  by  this 
version  and  that  of  Aquila,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Hexapla  was  used  by  tlie  Eth. 
translators.  These  divergences,  however,  may 
have  been  derived  directly  from  the  Heb.  text.  In 
many  passages  in  all  the  biblical  books  the  Eth. 
version  is  independent  of  and  attests  a  purer  form 
of  text  than  the  LXX.  Next  as  regards  (b),  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  many  of  the  transliterations 
of  Heb.  words  which  are  found  in  certain  Eth. 
MSS,*  but  not  in  the  LXX,  may  be  survivals  of 
the  earliest  form  of  the  text  made  directly  in 
many  cases  from  the  Hebrew.  If  they  are  all  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  corrections  of  later  scholars,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  their  appearance  in  all  MSS 
of  La  3'''  and  Job  le'''?  What  we  usually  find  in 
the  history  of  a  version  is  that  the  unintelligible 
or  foreign  words  are  by  degrees  displaced  either 
by  their  native  equivalents  or  by  emendations,  or 

•  Such  as  the  MS  E  for  the  books  of  the  Kings.  See  Dill- 
mann, op.  cit.  11.  api:)arat.  crit.  p.  5 ;  see  also  Zotenberg,  Cat. 
pp.  9,  10,  11  on  Version  eorrigfe  d'apris  le  texte  fUbreu.  Dom 
called  attention  as  early  as  1825  to  the  use  of  the  Heb.  text  in 
hia  Introduction  to  Ludolfs  edition  of  the  Psalter. 


else  they  are  simply  omitted.  Tlie  theory  that 
the  primitive  Eth.  version  contained  a  large 
number  of  words  transliterated  from  the  Heb. 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
Abyssinians  first  received  Christianity  through 
Aramaean  missionaries,  and  that  very  many  Aram, 
words  were  actually  naturalized  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  new  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Levitical  character  of  Ethiopic  Christianity 
points  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.  its  acceptance  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  Levitical  laws 
regarding  the  purification  of  women. 

Until,  nowever,  we  have  a  complete  and  critical 
edition  of  the  Eth.  version,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  settle  finally  the  above  questions.  Even  Dill- 
mann's edition  (vols.  i.  ii.  v.)  is  inadequate  for 
this  purpose,  as  vols.  i.  and  ii.  were  completed 
before  the  best  MSS  were  accessible.* 

(B)  New  Testament. — Zotenberg  {Cat.  des  MSS 
Eth.  de  la  bibliot.  Nat.  pp.  24,  25,  30,  1877)  showed 
that  there  were  two  forms  of  text  present  in  the 
MSS, — the  first,  that  which  was  made  from  the 
Greek  original ;  the  second,  a  corrected  text.  In 
the  same  year  Dillmann  (Herzog's  RE  i.  pp.  203- 
206)  suggested  that  the  numerous  variations  in  the 
more  widely  read  books  of  the  NT,  such  as  the 
Gospels,  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Copt, 
and  Arab,  versions.  That  such  versions  were 
known  in  Abyssinia  he  infers  on  the  following 
grounds :  Prolegomena  transl.ated  from  the  Arab, 
were  prefixed  to  the  NT  writings ;  names  of  NT 
books  derived  from  the  Arab,  displaced  occasionally 
in  later  times  the  native  nomencLature  of  the  NT 
books  le.g.  the  Acts  were  called  A  braxis  ( =  Ilpdf  «s). 
Revelation  A  bukalamis  ( 'AiroKd\v\pis).  The  Arabic- 
Coptic  SinOdos  became  early  naturalized  in  the 
Eth.  Church. 

These  hints  of  Dillmann's  are  further  developed 
by  Guidi,  who  pointed  out  that  such  corrections 
are  derived  from  an  Arab.  tr.  circulating  in  Egypt 
(Guidi,  Le  Traduzioni  degli  Evangelii  tn  Arabo  e 
in  Ethiopico,  Accad.  Lincei,  1888,  p.  3311'.).  The 
MSS  are  affected  in  various  degrees  by  these  cor- 
rections. In  some  they  appear  side  by  side  with 
the  original  text. 

V.  Critical  Value. — The  Eth.  version  of  the 
OT  is  generally  a  very  faithful  and  verbal  tr.  of 
the  Greek,  tt  frequently  reproduces  the  very 
order  of  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  many  of  its  readings  by  any 
extant  Gr.  text,  and  over-against  the  LXX  it 
frequently  attests  a  purer  text.  But  its  critical 
value  cannot  be  determined  until  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section  have  been 
treated  exhaustively. 

As  regards  the  N*r,  this  version  is  related  to  the 
older  type  of  text  attested  by  the  great  Greek 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  It  has  also  Western 
and  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  elements.  But  no 
critical  text  has  yet  been  published. 

vi.  Date.— Dillmann  (Herzog's  RE  i.  203,  204) 
confidently  ascribes  the  Eth.  version  to  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  of  our  era,  and  regards  it  as 
constituting  not  only  the  oldest  memorial  but 
also  the  foundation  of  Eth.  literature.  This  con- 
clusion he  draws  from  the  following  facts :  i. 
Christianity  was  already  firmly  established  in  the 
5th  cent.  ii.  The  poet  and  musician  Jared  had 
already  produced  a  church  hymnal  in  the  6th 
cent.     iii.  Chrysostomt  (Horn,  in  Johan.,  Opera 

•  For  many  interesting  details  see  Reckendorf,  '  Ueber  den 
Werth  der  altathiopischen  Pentateuch-iiliersotzung  fiir  die 
Reconstruction  der  Septuaginta,'  in  ZATW  (\S>i~)  pp.  61-90. 
Among  other  points  he  controverts  Cornill's  view  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel  (p.  67  ff.),  that  the  Ethiopic  version  is 
derived  from  the  Hesyciiian  recension  of  the  LXX. 

t  kXXk  »xi  ^Cpei  xtii  A'lyCimu  xtii  'Uici  wtJ  VIi^ki  m»i  AlBitmt 
.  .  .  <jV  Ttit  ctinSt  fx,tTaj3tcXitTt(  yKairrcL>  t«  rrcipii  rtCrtv  i»yf**rm 
ilntx^ifTo,  ».T.) 
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[Montfaucon],  viiL  p.  10)  appears  to  have  known  of 
au  Eth.  version  of  the  Bible,  iv.  The  version  is 
made  directly  from  the  Greek.  Now,  it  was  only 
in  the  first  period  of  Eth.  literature  that  transla- 
tions were  made  from  the  Greek;  for  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Arab,  language  in  Egypt,  Eth. 
literature  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Arabic. 

The  above  views  of  Dillmann  have  recently 
been  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  title  used  for  God 
in  Sir  Sl^  37",  i.e.  Astdr.  This  shows  that 
heathenism  still  prevailed  when  this  book  was 
translated  (DiUmann,  V.T.  ^thiopici,  Tom.  v.  p. 
117).  Guidi  assigns  the  version  to  the  end  of 
the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent. 
Lagarde's  view  (Ankiindigung einer  neuen  Ausgabe 
der  griech.  Uebersetzung  des  AT.s,  1882,  p.  28), 
that  the  version  was  made  in  the  14th  cent.,  not 
frbm  a  Gr.  but  from  an  Arab,  or  an  Egyp.  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  is  wholly  contraclicted  by 
the  evidence.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the 
version  was  completed  before  the  7th  cent. 

R.  H.  Charles. 

ETH-KIZIN  ii^a  .T^?,  where  AV,  misunderstand- 
ing the  n  locale,  writes  Ittah-kazin,  as  in  same 
verse  Gittah-hepher  for  Gath-hepher). — A  town 
on  the  E.  frontier  of  Zebulun,  whose  site  has  not 
been  identified,  Jos  19".  J.  A.  Selbee. 

ETHNAN  (WK).— A  Judahite  (1  Ch  4').  See 
Gexealogy. 

ETHJHARCH  (ierdpxvi).—^^  2  Co  11«  it  is  stated 
that  '  in  Damascus  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas 
the  king  guarded  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,'  the 
word  ethnarch  being  tr.  in  both  AV  and  RV  by 
GoVERXOR.  Its  exact  meaning  seems  doubtful : 
it  is  used  of  Simon  the  high  priest  (1  Mac  14" 
15^-^),  of  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  x.  2),  and  of 
Archelaus  {Ant.  xvn.  xi.  4;  BJn.  vi.  3).  It  was 
also  used  for  the  governor  of  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (Strabo,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  vii.  2),  and  the 
head  of  the  Je\\-ish  community  in  Pal.  in  the  time 
of  Origen  (Origenes,  £p.  ad  Africanum,  §  14). 
The  last  two  instances  suggest  that  the  normal 
use  of  the  word  was  for  the  ruler  of  a  nation  or 
idvoi  living  \s"ith  separate  laws  and  customs 
amongst  those  of  a  different  race.  But  the  sense 
of  the  term  seems  to  have  widened,  and  it  be- 
came a  little  superior  to  that  of  tetrarch,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  king  (Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  244, 
etc.).  A.  C.  Headlam. 

ETHNI  (-riK).— An  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  6**, 
called  in  v.*^  Jeatherai).    See  Gexeaixkjy. 

ETHNOLOGY.— See  Races. 

EUBULUS  (Ef^oi;\os).— A  leading  member  of 
tlie  Christian  community  at  Rome,  who  sends 
greeting  to  Timothy  through  St.  Paul  at  the  time 
of  the  second  imprisonment  (2  Ti  4").  His  name 
is  Greek,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

W  Lock 

EDERGETES    (Prol.    to    Sirach).— See  Bexe- 

FACTOE. 

EUMENES  (Eviurlii,  '  well-disposed ')  n.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  succeeded  his  father  Attains  in  B.C. 
197.  Through  the  friendship  of  Rome  he  secured 
a  large  extension  of  his  territories,  so  that  his 
kingdom  became  for  a  time  one  of  the  OTeatest  iu 
the  East.  In  B.C.  169  he  was  suspected  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but 
died  (probably  in  B.C.  159  ;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii. 
403,  406)  before  an  open  rupture  took  place.  The 
principal  authorities  for  his  life  are  Li\'y  {Ann., 
■esp.  bk.  xxx^-ii.  and  Epit.  xh-i.),  Polybins,  and 
Appian,  with  Strabo  xiii.  p.  264,  and  Justin  xxxi. 


8,  xxxii.  4.  In  1  Mac  8®  the  Romans  are  said  to 
have  taken  '  the  country  of  India  and  Media  and 
Lydia '  from  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  to  have 
given  these  dominions  to  E.  The  MSS  agre«  in 
this  reading,  which  is,  however,  impossible,  since 
India  was  never  under  the  rule  of  Antiochus. 
Media,  too,  on  account  of  its  eastward  position,  is 
not  likely  to  have  ever  been  ceded  to  E.  The  best 
correction  is  to  substitute,  with  Michaelis,  Mysia 
for  Media,  and,  with  Grotius,  Ionia  for  India.  In 
agreement  with  this  are  Livy's  statements  (xxxvii. 
44)  that  the  Roman  Senate  required  from  Antiochus 
the  cession  of  all  Asia  north  of  the  Taurus,  and  of 
these  districts  granted  (xxxviL  55)  the  part  north 
of  the  Mseander  to  Eumenes.  R.  "W .  Moss. 

EUNICE  (EiJWinj,  so  Tisch.,  WH,  with  all  the 
uncial  MSS;  not  ^vpeUif,  as  TR  with  many  cur- 
sives).— The  mother  of  Timothy,  and  probably  the 
daughter  of  Lois  (2  Ti  1*).  The  name  is  Greek,  so 
that  conceivably  she  may  have  been  a  proselyte ; 
bui  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference,  and  more 
probably  she  was  by  birth  a  Jewess  ('Ioi>5aias, 
Ac  16').  She  was  married  to  a  Gentile  husband, 
and,  probably  out  of  deference  to  his  prejudices, 
her  son  was  not  circumcised ;  but  she  gave  him  a 
Gk>d-fearing  name  (Tt/td-^eos),  and  trained  him  care- 
fully in  the  OT  Scriptures  (2  Ti  3»«).  She  was 
probably  converted  to  Christianity  on  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Lystra,  as  she  is  described  as  already 
a  believer  on  the  second  visit  (Ac  16').  She  is  not 
mentioned  afterwards,  but  the  curious  addition  of 
X^pfw  (Ac  16')  in  cursive  25,  and  the  substitution 
of  it  for  'louSotas  in  Gig.  fu.,  may  embody  a  tra- 
dition of  her  widowhood ;  this  would  give  a  fresh 
point  to  the  injunction  in  1  Ti  5*.  W.  LoCK. 


EUNUCH  (='^9,  ff-rdiww,  evroDxoi). — 01?  is  rendered 
in.  AV  eunuch,  officer,  chamberlain.  The  employ- 
ment of  eunuchs  in  Oriental  courts  was  one  of  the 
base  accompaniments  of  polygamy  and  despotism. 
The  harems  of  the  monarcns  were  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  they  frequently  superintended 
the  education  of  young  princes.  Much  influence 
was  thus  at  times  acquired  by  them  in  affairs  of 
state  (see  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  iv.  175).  They 
were  often  closely  connected  with  the  palace 
intrigues,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Oriental  history.  It  seems  that  the  Heb.  word 
was  also  used  in  a  wide  sense  of  persons  not 
emasculated,  who  held  offices  which  were  usually 
entrusted  to  eunuchs.  Such  is  probably  its  use  in 
the  case  of  Potiphar  (Gn  39^ ;  Whistons  Jos.  Ant. 
X.  X.  2n.).  Where  the  word  occurs  in  1  and  2  K, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
bears  its  proper  or  its  derived  signification.  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  105)  says  that  'among  the  barbarians 
eunuchs  are  more  valued  than  others  on  account  of 
their  perfect  fidelity,'  and  instances  the  case  of 
Hermotimus,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Xerxes. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5. 60  ff. ),  in  giving  the  reasons 
why  Cyrus  employed  them,  alludes  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  their  having  no  domestic  ties  rendered 
them  capable  of  peculiar  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  their  masters,  and  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
conferred  honour  and  consideration  upon  them. 
They  also  naturally  adhered  to  one  able  to  protect 
them,  as  they  founS  themselves  objects  of  contempt 
to  other  men.  He  denies  the  allegation  that  they 
are  lacking  in  vigour  and  excellent  qualities,  and 
illustrates  their  tendencies  by  the  case  of  '  dogs, 
which,  when  castrated,  cease  to  desert  their 
masters,  but  are  not  at  all  less  fitted  for  watching 
and  the  chase.' 

The  Law  of  Dt  23'  (cf .  Lv  22»)  attaches  a  religious 
stigma  to  the  condition.  (See,  for  the  prob.  grotmd 
of  this.  Driver  on  Dt  23').  The  prediction  in  1  S  8'* 
was  designed  to  intimate  the  deterioration  of  the 
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national  life  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom,  through  the  adoption  of  unsanctioned 
Gentile  customs.  Ace.  to  Herodotus  (vi.  32),  the 
Persians  made  eunuchs  of  the  goodliest  of  the 
youth  of  captured  countries ;  but  as  to  whether 
Daniel  and  liis  companions  were  thus  treated  by 
the  Uab.  conquerors,  no  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  (cf.  2  K  20"*  ").  Eunuchs 
were  in  the  courts  of  the  Herods  in  our  Lord's 
time  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  vii.  4;  XVI.  viii.  1);  hence 
His  allusion  to  them  (Mt  19''')  as  familiar  to  His 
hearers.    See  Ethiopian  Eunuch. 

G.  Walker. 
EUODIA,  AV  Euodias  (Evodla,  fem.  form  of 
Evodlos.  Both  names  are  found  in  Gr.  literature 
and  on  the  inscriptions.  The  Euodias  of  AV  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  the  translators, 
who  took  Evodiav  for  tlie  accusative  of  the  mas- 
culine form  EvoStas,  and  regarded  it  as  the  name 
of  a  man). — A  Christian  woman  of  Philippi,  whom 
the  Apostle  Paul  beseeches  '  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  in  the  Lord  '  with  another  Christian  woman 
named  Syntyche  (Ph  4-).  They  may  have  been 
deaconesses,  or  women  of  some  position  in  whose 
houses  the  brethren  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  suggests  a  religious 
difference  rather  than  a  private  quarrel  (Ph  2^). 
They  may  have  represented  different  types  of  piety, 
or  may  have  differed  on  some  question  of  church  li^. 
St.  Paul  begs  a  certain  Syzygus,  or,  as  some  critics 
think,  an  unnamed  '  true  yoke-fellow,'  to  lielp 
forward  the  work  of  reconciliation,  being  mindful 
of  the  former  services  of  these  women  to  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  (Ph  4^).  The  theory  of  Baur, 
Schwegler,  andVolkmar,  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
are  symbolical  names  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  A 
mode  of  speaking  so  mysterious  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle.      J.  Gibb. 

EDPATOR  {EvniTtap,  1  Mac  6"  etc.,  2  Mac 
22"  etc.),  the  surname  of  Antiochus  v.,  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus  iv.  Epiplianes.  See  Anti- 
ochus V. 

EUPHRATES  (m,?,  Ei)(;6/)(£T77y).~The  Euphrates 
was  called  Pura-nun,  '  the  great  water,'  or  simply 
Pura,  'the  water,'  in  Sumerian,  the  pre-Semitic 
language  of  Chaldfea  (cf.  Gn  lo'**).  From  this  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  derived  their  Purat  or  Purattu 
with  tlie  feminine  suffix.  Purat  is  the  Heb. 
Pfirath,  the  Old  Persian  Ufrfitu,  where  the  pros- 
thetic u  was  explained  as  the  word  u,  'good,^and 
so  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  Eu-phrates.  In  the 
OT  it  is  generally  known  as  'the  river'  (e.g.  Dt 
11-*,  Ex  23^^),  it  being  the  largest  and  most  notable 
river  of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  in  Gn  2'* 
alone  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  no  geograpliical 
description  is  given  of  it.  *  In  Babylonia  it  was  also 
called  '  the  river  of  Sippara '  as  well  as  the  Uruttu, 
a  dialectical  form  of  Purattu. 

The  Euphrates  (Arab.  Frat)  has  two  sources, 
one  of  which  was  called  the  Euplirates  in  antiquity ; 
in  Armenian,  Yephrat ;  while  tlie  other,  which  rises 
to  the  south  -  east,  the  modern  Murad  -  Su,  was 
termed  the  Arsanias,  Arm.  Aradzani,  Arzania  in 
the  Assyr.  inscriptions.  They  rise  in  two  valleys 
of  Armenia,  from  6(KX)  to  6500  feet  high,  the  one  in 
the  Anti-Taurus,  the  other  in  Mount  Ararat,  and 
unite  near  Malatiyeh  (Melit6n6,  Assyr.  Melid)  in  a 
valley  about  2000  feet  high,  whence  they  flow  east- 
ward through  a  narrow  gorge  towards  Syria. 
From  this  point  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia 
the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  1000  feet  in  700  miles, 
so  that  it  is  navigable  only  down  stream.  The 
high  road  from  east   to    west    passed  it  in  OT 

•  It  is  disputed  whether  Jer  13*-7  really  refers  to  the  Euphrates 
liee  Ewald,  ad  loe.). 


times  at  Birtu  (Birejik)  and  CarchemLsh  (Jerabis). 
There  was  another  passage  at  Thai)sako8,  the 
Tiphsah  of  1  K  4".  A  little  to  the  south  of 
Carchemish  was  Pethor  (Assyr.  Pitru),  on  the 
western  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Sajur  (Assyr.  Sagura).  Still  farther  south,  but 
on  the  eastern  bank,  it  was  joined  by  the  Belikh 
(Assyr.  Balikh)  and  Khabflr  (Assyr.  Khabur),  which 
came  from  the  land  of  Gozan  (Assyr.  Guzanu,  2  K 
17®).  At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabflr  was  Circesium 
(now  Karkisia,  Assyr.  Sirki).  After  this  tlie 
Euphrates  receives  no  more  affluents ;  but  north- 
ward of  Sippara  or  Sepliarvaim  it  approaches  the 
Tigris  very  nearly,  and  by  again  widening  out  forms 
the  plain  of  Babylonia.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
now  unite  before  falling  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  silt  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  in  OT  times  they  still  entered  the  sea 
by  separate  mouths.  The  water  of  the  Euphrates 
was  dissipated  over  Babylonia  by  means  of  canals 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  at  its  mouth 
were  great  salt  marshes,  called  Marratu  by  the 
Babylonians  (see  Jer  50^).  Here  lived  the  Kalda 
or  Chaldaeans,  with  their  capital  Bit-Yakin,  of 
which  Merodach-baladan  was  king. 

LiTERATURK.  —  Frd.  Delitzsch,  Paradieg,  169  f.  ;  Schrader, 
KA  T2  34  f . ;  Chesney,  Euphrates  Exped.  vol.  i. ;  Loftus, 
Chaldcea  and  Stisiana ;  Layard,  A'in.  and  Sab.  chs.  xxi.-xxii. ; 
Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  Essay  ix.  A.  H.  SaYCE. 

EUPOLEMUS  (EvTr6\efios),  the  son  of  John,  the 
son  of  Accos,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
by  Judas  Maccabseus,  after  his  victory  over 
Nicanor,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  in  B.C.  161  (1  Mac  8", 
2  Mac  4",  comp.  Jos.  A7it.  xil.  x.  6).  Eupo- 
lemus  has  often  been  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Jews,  written  in  Greek,  which 
is  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  23),  and  Eusebius  (Prmp. 
Ev.  ix.  30-34).  Since  the  historian  Eupolemua 
seems  to  have  written  about  B.C.  157,  and  was 
almost  certainly  a  Jew,  this  identification  may  be 
correct  (comp.  Schiirer,  HJP  ll.  iii.  203  ft". ). 

H.  A.  White. 

EURAQUILO. — Euraquilo  (evpaKiXwv)  is  the  read- 
ing adopted  at  Ac  27'*  by  WH  and  the  RV,  inst«ad 
of  Euroclydon  in  the  TR  and  AV,  as  the  name 
of  the  wind,  which,  suddenly  descending  from  the 
heights  of  Crete  on  St.  Paul's  ship  as  it  was  sail- 
ing closely  along  the  shore,  seized  it  and  drove  it 
before  the  storm,  which  ended  in  the  shipwreck 
on  Melita.  St.  Luke  describes  the  wind  as,  in 
character,  'typhonic'  (RV  'tempestuous'),  that 
is,  marked  by  whirlwinds  or  '  sudden  eddying 
squalls,'  as  Ramsay  calls  them,  adding  that 
'  every  one  who  has  any  experience  of  sailing  on 
lakes  or  bays  overhung  by  mountains  will  ap- 
preciate the  epithet  "  typhonic  "  which  Luke  uses  * 
(St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  326),  and  by  way  of 
greater  exactness  adds  its  nautical  name,  '  wnich 
is  called '  (b  KaXoOfcevos).  Unhapjnly,  the  state  of 
the  text  leaves  the  precise  name  doubtful.  A 
summary  of  the  various  readings  will  be  found  in 
Sanday,  Appendices  ad  NT,  p.  140.  The  great 
mass  of  later  testimony  yields  '  Euroclydon  '  ;  the 
oldest  uncials  AN  have  evpaKv\uv,  and  this  was 
probably  the  reading  of  B*.  To  B-  appear  to  be 
due  the  superimposed  T  and  \  which  appear  in 
this  MS  (ETPTAKATAflN).  B^  then  either  turned 
A  into  A,  or,  if  it  was  done  by  B-,  patched  up  the 
letter  afresh.  Vercellone-Cozza  in  the  appendix 
to  their  facsimile  say  '  ei'paKvXuv  B',  evpvKXvSwf  B*.' 
The  Vulg.  Cassiod.  give  Euro-nquilo.  Apart  from 
ampler  attestation,  Euroclydon  may  claim  a  pre- 
ference as  the  more  ditticult  reading,  by  positing 
which  we  may  explain  the  others  as  emendations, 
but  hardly  the  converse.     The  word  in  this  form. 
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is  not  found  anywhere  else.  The  meaning  of  the 
compound  is  obscure.  Etymologicaily,  it  would 
mean  'a  surge  raised  by  Eurus,'  the  E.  or  S.E. 
wind,  but  such  a  description  of  the  effect  could 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  wind  itself  which  caused 
it.  It  we  should  take  the  form  evpvKXvSuy  (which 
occurs  in  B*,  one  or  two  cursives,  and  a  gloss  of 
the  Etym.  M.  s.v.  rinpur,  and  is  approved  by 
Griesb. )  and  derive  it  from  evptjs,  '  broad,'  it  would 
mean  '  a  wind  raising  a  broad  surge  or  surf ' ; 
but  besides  its  lack  of  attestation,  it  is  for  the 
very  reason  of  its  greater  suitableness  dismissed 
by  Meyer  as  an  obvious  correction  ;  and  it  would 
yield  a  character  more  or  less  applicable  to  any 
wind  blowing  strongly  rather  than  such  a  note 
{e.g.  of  direction)  as  we  might  expect  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  distinctive  nautical  name.  Euraquilo, 
on  'the  other  hand,  commends  itself  not  only  by 
its  early  attestation,  but  by  its  special  precision, 
as  made  up  of  Eurus  the  S.E.  or  rather  (as  Smith 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  holding)  the  E.,  and 
Aquilo  the  N.E.,  wind,  fitly  expressing  the  direc- 
tion E.  N.  E.  whence  this  wind  blew.  It  well  accords 
(a)  with  the  narrative  of  the  incidence  and  effects 
of  the  storm,  and  (b)  with  the  experience  of  navi- 
gators in  the  Levant,  quoted  by  Smith  and  others, 
in  which  '  southerly  winds  almost  invariably  shift 
to  a  violent  northerly  wind.'  The  exception  taken 
to  the  form  as  'inadmissible'  (Reuss  and  others), 
•because  it  is  composed  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
element,'  vanishes  in  presence  of  analogous  com- 
pounds such  as  Euronotus  and  Euroauster,  and  of 
the  probably  mixed  nationality  of  the  sailors  and 
traders  to  whom  such  coinages  were  primarily 
due  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  survival,  to  which 
Renan  calls  attention,  of  the  word  Euraquilo 
itself  in  the  name  Gregolia  given  to  the  same 
wind  by  the  Levantines  '  as  Euripus  has  become 
Egripou.'  Following  strict  analogy,  we  mi^ht 
expect  the  word  to  be,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Euroaquilo, 
and  the  presence  of  a  less  regular  form  may  have 
led  to  conjectural  emendation  (Overbeck) ;  but  we 
can  hardly  see  how  this  should  have  deviated  into 
so  enigmatic  a  word  as  Euroclydon.     Meyer  says, 

*  Far  more  naturally  would  the  converse  take 
place,  and  the  EvpoK\vd<>}¥,  not  being  understood, 
would  be  displaced  by  the  similar  EvpaKvXcjw  .  .  . 
so  that  the  latter  form  remains  a  product  of  old 
emendatory  conjecture ' — a  curious  anticipation, 
in  this  particular  case,  of  the  theory  more  recently 
formulated  by  Burgon  and  Miller  as  to  the  older 
witnesses  whom  they  designate  'the  licentious 
scribes  of  the  West.'  For  them  {Causes  of  the 
Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text,  p.  46  f.)  this 
passage  supplies  a  signal  confirmation  of  their 
view,  leading  them  to  denounce  in  strong  language 
Euraquilo  as  'an  imaginary  name,'  'an  impos- 
sible Latin  name,'  'utterly  missing  the  point, 
which  is  the  violence  of  the  wind  as  expressed  in 
the  term  Euroclydon'  (a  remarkable  begging  of 
the  question,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind  had 
already  been   explicitly  affirmed  in  the  epithet 

*  typhonic '  !).  Why  should  these  early  copyists  be 
thus  severely  blamed  for  suspecting  some  corrup- 
tion to  underlie  the  anomalous  Euroclvdon,  and 
preferring  the  more  intelligible  Euraquilo  on  such 
grounds  of  internal  probability  as  have  since  com- 
mended it  to  the  majority  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators ?  But  when  we  consider  the  mass  of 
testimony  on  the  side  of  Euroclydon,  and  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  emergence  of  this 
form,  if  it  had  not  been  original,  may  we  not  find 
a  fea.sible  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  view  put  forward  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(ii.  p.  402  n. ) :  '  The  addition  of  the  words  6 
KaXovfitvos  seems  to  us  to  show  that  it  was  a 
name  popularly  given  by  the  sailors  to  the  wind  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  St.  Luke 


should  use  the  word  winch  he  heard  the  sailors 
employ  on  the  occasion '  ? 

TiiTBRATUKX. — ^Tbe  sublect  is  discussed  in  the  'Lives  of  SL 
Paul '  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  and  others ;  at  con- 
siderable len^h,  but  with  unequal  relevancy,  by  Falconer, 
IX**.  on  St.  Paut*  Voyage,  2nd  ed.  pp.  12-19,  24-26 ;  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipicrede,  in  his 
'  Diss,  on  the  wind  Euroclydon,'  p.  119  ff.,  with  Appendices  tKua 
Bentley  and  Granville  Penn,  pp.  287-292  ;  cf.  Bbiks,  ad  loe. 

William  P.  Dicksok. 

EUTYCHDS  (Efrvxoi)  — When  St.  Paul  was  at 
Troas  on  his  final  journey  to  Jems.,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  he  and  his  party,  with  the  Christians 
of  the  place,  assembled  in  an  upper  room  to  break 
bread.  As  St.  Paul  was  leaving  the  next  morning, 
his  speech  was  lengthy,  and  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Eutychus,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window 
{ivl  TTjt  0v(h5os),  fell  asleep  (perhaps  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  many  lamps  that  were  lighted),  and, 
falling  down  from  the  third  storey,  was  taken  up 
dead  {i}p0r}  v€Kp6s).  St.  Paul  went  down  and  em- 
braced him,  and  bade  them  not  trouble  them- 
selves, as  his  life  was  yet  in  him.  Then  he  went 
upstairs,  broke  bread,  and  continued  talking  until 
the  morning.  As  they  departed  the  young  man 
was  brought  to  them  alive  (  Ac  20"'"). 

The  incident  occurs  in  the  '  we '  section  of  the  Ac 
and  is  clearly  authentic,  but  two  opinions  are  held. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  capable  of  a 
perfectly  natural  explanation,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  illustrates  the  growth  of  mythical  stories 
on  a  basis  of  fact,  and  has  been  introduced  here  as 
a  parallel  incident  to  that  related  concerning  Peter 
(9*^).  But  Ramsay  points  out  that  St.  Luke's 
language  is  very  precise  ;  that  he  does  not,  as  in 
14^,  merely  state  that  E.  was  thought  to  be  dead, 
and  that  weight  must  be  attached  to  Ms  medical 
knowledge.  Even  if  this  be  (as  is  perhaps  the 
case)  putting  an  unnatural  strain  on  tne  words,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  story  was  related  as  an 
instance  of  the  exhibition  of  power  by  the  apostle, 
and  that  the  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  such. 

LrrERATTBE.— Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  290;  Holtz- 
mann,  Hand-Cammentar.  ■p.4ffi,\  Zeller,  Aet*,\i.  p.  62,  En^.  tr. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
EYAKGELIST  (e^aryeXwmJj,  — '  a  preacher  of 
good  news,'  the  substfuitive  of  ei-oTyeXtfw — or  evay- 
yeXi^ofuu,  the  commoner  bibl.  form).  The  verb  is 
used  in  bibl.  Gr.  occasionally  in  the  general  sense 
of  class.  Gr.  (I  S  3P,  Lk  1^),  and,  when  specialized, 
stands  for  the  work  of  Gospel  preachers  of  all 
kinds:  the  snbst.,  however — which  is  rare,  and 
entirely  sacred  and  eccles.,  occurring  in  bibl.  Gr. 
only  in  Ac  21*,  Eph  4",  2  Ti  4' — is  confined  strictly 
to  the  Christian  good  tidings,  and,  apparently,  to 
a  particular  office  or  function  (see  Hort,  Ecctesia, 
158).  The  clearest  evidence  for  the  distinctness 
of  office  or  function  lies  in  Eph  4"  '[Christ] 
gave  some  to  be  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers.'  It  is  true  that,  in  the  list  at  1  Co  12=*, 
evangelists  are  omitted  (also  eriffKoroi  and  S'uxKOPoi) ; 
but  there  the  point  is,  perhaps,  to  illustrate 
spiritual  aptitude  rather  than  to  give  an  exhaust- 
ive list  of  eccles.  offices.  When  a  similar  omission 
occurs,  Ro  12^"*,  St.  Paul  seems  bent  chiefly  on 
distinguishing  certain  charismata,  being  content 
to  leave  the  catalogue  incomplete.  Possibly,  in 
each  case  local  considerations  partly  account  for 
the  omissions.  But  in  Eph  the  context  suggests 
that  the  wniter  desires  to  mention  all  the  principal 
offices,  whereby  Christ  had  provided  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
€L'a77€\t<m7s  appears  to  come  third  in  order  of 
institution  and  of  spiritual  significance.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  we  do  not  find  the 
word  (even  in  places  where  it  might  naturally  be 
looked  for)  in  any  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  whose 
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genuineneas  meets  with  most  general  acceptance. 
Subsequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  passage 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  2  Ti  4* ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  phrase  fpyov  -irolriaov  einiyye- 
Xicrrov,  'do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,'  is  too 
marked  and  peculiar  to  be   satisfactorily^  inter- 

?reted  as  merely  equivalent  to  '  preach  the  Gospel.' 
'he  third  and  last  instance — that  in  Ac  21"*  (a 
verse  in  one  of  the  '  we '  passages),  '  we  came  unto 
Coesarea;  and  entering  into  the  house  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  we 
abode  with  him  ' — must  be  compared  with  Ac  8""*", 
where  it  is  said  that  among  those  who  were 
scattered  from  Jerus.  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  went  hither  and  thither  preaching 
the  word,  Philip  preached  the  Christ  at  Samaria, 
without  being  qualified  (v."'-)  to  impart  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  was  sent  by  the  Spirit  to  teach  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the  desert  between  Jerus. 
and  Gaza  ;  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  the  Spirit 
and  found  at  Azotus ;  and,  finally,  having  evan- 
gelized 'all  the  cities'  in  his  route,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Caesarea.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
called  eiayye\i(TTT)%,  not  because  he  had  been  defin- 
itely set  apart  for  the  office,  but  because  of  the 
missionary  work  he  had  done  and  Avas  perhaps 
still  doing  with  Cfesarea  as  centre.  He  had,  m 
fact,  been  set  apart  for  something  else,  'to  serve 
tables '  (Ac  6^"*,  21®),  but  had  superadded,  and 
possibly,  in  the  end,  substituted,  the  work  of  a 
missionary,  because  he  was,  like  Stephen,  '  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ac  6"),  and  possessed  the  charisma 
for  the  work  of  preaching  to  those  who  had  not 
heard  the  Gospel  oefore. 

The  three  passages,  as  above  discussed  and  illus- 
trated, suggest  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  The 
evangelists  were  inferior  to  the  apostles.  They  are 
placed  third  in  order  in  Eph ;  Philip  was  unable 
to  impart  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Samaritans ; 
Timothy  was  the  assistant  and  delegate  of  St.  Paul. 
Consistent  with  this  conclusion  is  the  epigram  of 
Pseudo-Jerome  {in  Eph  4^^)  '  omnis  apostolus  evan- 
gelista,  non  omnis  evangelista  apostolus.'  (2)  They 
were  travelling  missionaries,  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  those  unacquainted  with  it,  yet  sometimes  with 
a  settled  place  of  abode,  as  Philip  at  Caesarea,  and 
Timothy  at  Ephesus.  Thus  they  were  officers  act- 
ing for  the  whole  Christian  community,  not  for  a 
single  church  only.  Their  function  could  be 
general,  covering  wide  districts,  or  it  could  be,  in 

Sractice,  local  and  circumscribed.  Thus  Theo- 
oret's  apparently  contradictory  statements  can 
be  reconciled  :  irepaovTei  iK-qpin-Tov,  yet  yit'Jj  7re/)ii'6>'res 
■n-avraxov.  '  Going  about  they  used  to  preach,'  yet 
'not  going  about  everywhere^  (as  apostles  might 
do).  {3)  They  were  charismatically  endowed.  Com- 
pare the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Philip, 
and  the  x<ip'<r/«i  of  Timothy  (1  Ti  4",  2  Ti  P).  Yet 
the  revelations  to  the  prophet  and  apostle  were  of 
a  higher  and  more  striking  order.  The  apostles 
were  fitted  to  be  the  direct  authoritative  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ  (Mt  10«,  Gal  4",  1  Co  ll^^) ; 
the  prophets,  to  sway  the  heart  and  conscience  by 
the  aemonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  ( 1  Co 
14**'-) ;  the  evangelists  were  more  *  matter-of-fact 
men,'  preaching  the  word,  communicating  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel,  paving  the  way  for  the  more  system- 
atic work  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  (see  order  in 
Eph  4")  who  watched  over  and  trained  the 
churches  when  founded  (2  Ti  4^-'^).  But  while  this 
may  suffice  for  a  distinction  in  work,  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  exclusive,  so  that  apostles  could  not 
be  prophets,  or  that  apostles  and  prophets  could 
not  be  evangelists,  or  that  evangelists  could  not 
be  pastors  or  teachers,  or  both.  In  the  floating 
constitution  of  the  half-organized  early  Church, 
dilferent  kinds  of  work  were  amalgamated  (as 
must  always  happen)  according  to  qualifications 


and  circumstances  (cf.  1  Co  1",  Ac  8**,  and  the 
mixed  instructions  to  Timothy  and  Titus).  (4)  They 
were,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  solemnly  set  apart  for 
the  special  function.  Thus  Timothy  (1  Ti  4", 
2  Ti  1«) ;  and  probably  Paul  and  BamaW  (Ac  IS^-') 
were  (so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned)  set 
apart,  in  the  first  instance,  not  as  apostles,  but 
as  evan<jelists  from  among  the  'prophets  and 
teachers   at  Antioch. 

But  we  are  still  left  in  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  evayy eXiariii,  and  tnis  un- 
certainty IS  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  contributions  of  later  literature  to  the  subject. 
Why,  for  instance,  is  there  no  mention  of  evan- 
gelists in  the  Apostolic  Fathers?  Because,  says 
Harnack,  there  was  no  definite  primitive  distinc- 
tion between  apostle  and  evangelist,  and  in  the 
Didach4  the  'apostles'  are  just  evangelists.  But 
why  should  not  evangelist  have  survived,  and 
apostle  have  been  reserved  (as  in  later  days)  for 
the  first  direct  representatives  of  Christ?  And, 
further,  when  in  the  DidacM  the  'apostles'  are 
forbidden  to  stay  more  than  two  days  in  the  same 
place,  can  we  regard  them  as  parallels  to  Paul,  or 
Philip,  or  Timothy,  especially  as  in  a  letter  to  the 
last  named  such  constant  itinerancy  is  condemned 
(1  Ti  5'*)?  Of  course  the  strict  injunction  in  the 
DidachA  may  be  due  to  the  growing  opportunities 
for  imposing  upon  the  hospitality  of  well-to-do 
Christians,  and  the  missionaries  referred  to  in 
1  Ti  may  have  been  caricatures  of  the  evangelist 
type ;  but  the  difference  is  striking.  A  partial 
reply  to  the  former  question  may  be  that  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  apostoiate  beyond  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul  (an  extension  obtaining  apparently  in  the 
apostolic  age  itself)  soon  submerged  the  less 
familiar  and  less  dignified  name  of  evangelist. 
This,  however,  scarcely  accounts  for  the  speedy 
and  growing  exclusiveness  of  the  apostolic  title ; 
or  for  the  fact  that  Eusebius  recognizes  in  Pan- 
taenus  the  evangelist  a  type  of  an  old  order  still 
largely  surviving  in  the  days  of  the  Alexandrian, 
but  not  common  in  his  own  days  (Eus.  HE  v.  10). 

The  material  Eusebius  aflbras  us  on  this  subject, 
though  to  some  extent  unhistorical,  throws  back 
light  on  the  primitive  use  of  the  term  evangelist. 
He  tells  how  Pantajnus  found  that  his  arrival  in 
India  had  been  anticipated  by  the  written  Gospel 
of  Matthew ;  he  tells  how  TTiaddceus,  one  of  the 
Seventy,  had  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
under  aivine  impulse,  to  Eaessa,  as  a  preacher  and 
evangelist  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  {HE  i.  13), 
and  this  '  teaching '  (also  called  '  the  seed  of  the 
word  of  God')  is  the  story  of  Jesus  (§  19).  We 
may  combine  these  hints  with  the  fact  that  Euse- 
bius (leaving  the  rest  unmentioned)  avowedly  re- 
cords '  the  names  of  those  [post-apostolic  .  evan- 
gelists] only  who  have  transmitted  the  ajwatolic 
doctrine  to  us  in  writings  still  extant ' ;  that  Theo- 
doret  definitely  restricted  the  name  to  this  class ; 
that,  finally,  CEcumenius  and  Chrysostom  confined 
the  name  to  the  writers  of  the  Four  Gospels  ;  and 
that  euayyeXia-Tifii  became  (in  the  Apostolic  Ordin- 
ances, Harnack,  Texte,  ii.  5)  an  appellation  of  the 
avayvaxTTTis,  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
who  had  also  to  be  Si-qyryriKbs,  capnhle  of  explaining 
it.  We  may  further  recall  that  Philip  interpreted 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  eunuch  ;  that  Apollos 
(probably  an  evangelist)  wa,s  miglity  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  he  had  been  taught  the  '  way  of  the 
Lord'  more  perfectly  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (prob- 
ably evangelists  also,  as  Theophylact  believes) ; 
that  Timothy  the  evangelist  was  strong  in  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  the  reasons  doubtless  for  his 
choice ;  that  Paul  passes  on  to  Timothy  the  'de- 
posit '  of  the  Gospel  he  had  received  from  Christ, 
exhorts  him  to  keep  the  original  model  of  sound 
words,  and  reminds  nim  of  the  word  that  is  trust- 
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wortliy,  and  of  the  (open)  mystery  of  godliness 
which  is  the  story  of  Jesus  (2Ti  1^^,  1  Ti  6^V\  2Ti 
2"*  ;  cf.  Tit  38,  1  Ti  3«).  We  shall,  then,  favour 
the  conclusion  that  the  NT  evangelists,  as  such, 
were  depositaries  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
gradually  crystallized ;  dealing  with  these  facts 
orally  and  in  writing,  now  as  missionaries,  now  as 
interpreters,  without  the  special  eixftia  of  the 
apostles,  or  their  peculiar  weight  and  authority  ; 
demi-apostolic  men,  with  a  charisma,  but  one  not 
so  commanding  as  that  of  the  apostle,  or  so  strik- 
ing as  that  of  the  prophet.  In  a  word,  they  might 
be  called  specially  inspired  teachers;  the  ei/ayye- 
XjottJs  being  distinctively  and  originally  a  teacher 
abroad,  aggressive,  awakening ;  the  diddffKaXos  a 
teacher  at  home,  quiet  and  edifying.  If  this  was 
the  practical  diflerence  between  evangelist  and 
teacher,  we  can  better  understand  Eph  4"  '  some 
(general  and  missionary)  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers'  (local  officers  with  the  double 
capacity  for  moral  supervision  and  for  instruction 
in  doctrine).  We  can  better  understand  1  Co  12^, 
where  5t5a<ntdXow  (in  the  third  place)  would  include 
evangelists.  We  can  better  understand  how,  in 
the  letters  to  Timothy  the  'evangelist,'  so  great 
a  stress  is  laid  on  teaching.  Furthermore,  we  can 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  teacher  in  the 
Didache,  when  the  phrase,  'whoever  cometh  and 
teacheth,  you,'  is  followed  immediately  by  '  but  in 
regard  to  the  apostles  and  prophets''  (ch.  11) ;  here 
the  teacher  seems  to  be  a  wandering  teacher,  that 
is,  an  evangelist ;  and  the  order  '  apostles  and 
prophets'  is  so  far  against  the  supposition  that 
the  apostles  are  evangelists.  This  contention  is 
confirmed  by  the  order  in  other  passages,  e.g. 
(ch.  15)  '  Bishops  and  deacons  .  .  .  they  too  render 
you  the  service  of  prophets  and  teachers '  [when,  i.e. 
you  have  none  such  sojourning  among  you] ;  for 
'  prophets  and  teachers '  may  '  settle  among '  them 
(ch.  13),  though  apostles  may  not. 

If  this  progressive  convergence  of  evangelist  and 
teacher  be  a  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  title  of 
apostle  became  increasingly  exclusive,  and  how  the 
title  of  evangelist  gradually  confined  itself  to  the 
writers  of  the  Four  Gospels.    See  Church,  p.  433. 

LiTERATCRB. — ^Zockler,  DiaJconen  und  EnangeUtten ;  R^rille, 
Let  originet  de  Vipiseopat  •  Sohm,  Kirehenreeht ;  Weizsacker, 
ApottoHe  Age  (Eng.  tr.) ;  Hamack,  Texte  iL  Lehre  der  Apoetel ; 
Zahn,  MUsiontmethndtti  im  ZeUaJter  der  Apotiel ;  Smith,  DB, 
art.  'Evangelist.'  J.  M arstk. 

ETE  (.Tjn  hawah),*  is  the  name  given  in  J  to 
the  first  woman,  the  wife  of  Adam,  the  mother  of 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  In  Gn  3^  (which  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  gloss)  it  is  said  that  she  was 
so  named  because  -rri^  ck  .-tp;n  •  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  li\'ing,'  i.e.  of  course,  'all  living  men.'  riv:. 
is  a  form  of  the  widespread  Sem.  root  .Tin,  .th,  or 
"n,  and  =  life,  as  LXX,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  ;  rather  than 
living  (RVm  Living  or  Life),  or  life-giving  (Symm.), 
as  if  a  shortened  Pi.  ptcp.  W.  R.  Smith  (Kinship 
and  Marriage  in  Arabia,  p.  177)  makes  Hawah  a. 
phonetic  variation  of  hayy,  and  thus  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  bond  of  kinship,  conceived  as  exclusively 
mother-kinship  (hayy).  Wellh.  (Proleg.  308  n.  £ng. 
tr.)  follows  Noldeke  in  suggesting  that  hawah 
=  serpent,  as  explained  in  PhUo  (de  agrie.  Noe, 
%  21)  and  Midrash  Rabba  on  Gn  3^,  and  finds  here 
a  trace  of  the  primitive  belief  that  all  earthly  life 
originated  in  a  primeval  serpent  (cf.  the  function 
of  Tiamat  in  the  Bab.  cosmology,  and  Arab. 
hayyatun,  serpent). 

•  LXX  Gn  320  Z*r,  4l- »  ££«  (the  Ewer  of  t.25  has  no  eqni- 
ralent  in  the  Heb.),  so  also  in  NT  2  Co  113, 1  Ti  213.  in  Gn  3a> 
Aq.  has  .\t<t  or  Ai*,  and  SjTnm.  Zvc^axf.  Titch.  writes  Eim, 
both  in  OT  and  XT,  but  WH(iL  313)  point  out  that  in  the  absence 
o£  MS  evidence  as  to  breathings,  the  only  safe  guide  is  the 
initial  n  of  the  Heb.    Cf.  also  the  Vulg.  Heva,  both  in  OT  and  ST. 


For  Eve's  relation  to  Adaiu,  and  the  account  of 
her  in  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  *  and  the  Fall, 
see  Adam.  Her  utterance  on  the  birth  of  Cain, 
Gn  4',  is  very  obscure, — ."n.T-nK  p'k  'ty^  '  I  have 
gotten  a  man,'  AV  'from  the  Lord,'  with  Targ. 
Onk. ;  RV  '  vnth  the  help  of  the  Lord,'  with  LXX, 
Sih,  Tov  0eov ;  Vulg.  per  deum ;  Symm.  aiv  mplif. 
Another  Gr.  tr.  quoted  in  Field's  Hexapla,  iicrriad- 
/iijy  ivOpvTOP  Kipior,  '  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  the 
Lord,'  has  been  adopted  by  Luther  and  others,  and 
understood  as  expressing  Eve's  conviction  that  the 
promised  Messiah  of  3^  had  been  bom.  Umbreit 
proposed  'I  have  gotten  J"  for  a  husband.'  The 
RV  is  the  only  probable  translation.  The  text 
is  possibly  corrupt.     (See  Caix). 

W.  H.  Bekxett. 

EYENING.— See  TiME. 

EVENT  occurs  thrice  in  Ec  (2"  ^- »)  as  the  tr. 
of  mikreh  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  '  that  which  befalls,' 
'  fate ' :  as  9^  '  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked.'  Cf.  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV. 
IV.  ii.  83— 

'  Against  iU  chances  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  grood  event.' 

Elsewhere  event  is  found  only  in  the  sense  of 
'  issue,'  '  result,'  Wis  8*  '  [Wisdom]  foreseeth  .  .  . 
the  events  of  seasons  and  times '  (iK^dureu) ;  2  Mac 
9^  '  expect  what  shall  be  the  event '  (t6  airo^ijffbijx- 
vop).  This,  which  is  the  common  meaning  of  Lat. 
eventus,  is  most  frequent  in  writers  of  the  time  of 
AV,  as  Shaks.  T.  of  Shrew,  m.  ii.  126— 

'  ni  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.' 

The  mod.  sense  of  an  occurrence  is  very  rare  in 
writers  of  the  period.  Carlyle  quotes  Cromwell 
(Letters,  12  Sept.  1650)  '  [We  do  not  think]  of  the 
hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange 
appearance  of  His;  but  can  slightly  call  it  an 
"event."'  J.  Hastings. 

EYERLASTINGNES8.  — For  everlasting  see 

Eschatology.  '  Everlastingness,'  once  common 
for  'eternity,'  is  now  used  only  where  its  special 
signification  is  emphasized,  as  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  L 
242,  '  The  idea  of  the  divine  everlastingness  is  one 
of  the  primary  notes  of  the  prophecy.'  It  occurs 
only  2  Els  8*  '  O  Lord,  thou  that  dwellest  in  ever- 
lastingness' (qui  inhabitas  saeculum,  RV  'abidest 
for  ever,'  RVm  'inhabitest  eternity').  Wye. 
(1388)  translates  Is  57^'  '  For  the  Lord  high,  and 
enhaunsid,  seith  these  things,  that  dwellith  in 
euerlastyngnesse.'  J.  Hastings. 

EVERY  is  occasionally  found  in  AV  where  mod. 
usage  demands  '  each,'  as  2  S  21^  '  a  man  of  great 
stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on 
every  foot  six  toes ' ;  2  Jl&  3'"  'it  came  to  pass  in 
every  of  them '  ( RV  omits) ;  t  Rev  21^  '  every  several 
gate  was  of  one  pearl '  (RV  '  each  one  of  the  several 
gates').  Cf.  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  Ill,  'In  my  right 
hearty  wise  I  commend  me  unto  you,  and  liKewise 

*  The  line  of  an  Assyr.  Bab.  magical  text  is  often  read  as, 
'  The  woman  from  the  loins  of  the  man  they  bring  forth,' 

and  quoted  as  a  parallel  to  the  formation  of  Eve  from  the  ribs 
of  Adam.  But  when  this  line  is  correctly  tr.  and  read  in  its 
context,  the  parallel  entirely  disappears ;  '  they '  are  demons, 
and  the  passage  narrates  Uieir  ubiquity  and  mischief ;  they 
enter  houses  through  locked  doors,  like  a  snake  or  the  wind, 
and 

'  A  woman  [who  is]  at  the  loins  ^ot  &  man  they  lead  away. 
A  child  [who  is]  at  the  knee  of  a  man  they  draw  forth. 
A  noble  [who  is]  at  the  house  of  his  kindred  they  drive 
out.' 

J.  D.  Davis,  Genetit  and  Sem.  Trad.  49. 

See  throughout,  Oa/.  Heb.  Lex.  rtjn,  Dillm.  on  Gn  320  41. 

t  Cf.  T.  Elyot,  The  Goremour,  iL  4,  'he  made  as  wel  the 
great  as  the  amal,  and  careth  for  euery  of  them  equally.' 
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to  everich  *  of  you.'    Cf.  also  Ex  35'"  'every  wise 
hearted  among  you.' 

Trench  {On  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  NT,  p.  63)  point*  out  that 
both  '  each '  and  '  every '  take  occaHioiially  plu.  concords,  as 
Ph  23  '  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves ' ; 
Rev  201*  'They  were  judged  every  man  accorduig  to  their 
works."  He  adds, ' "each "  and  "every,"  though  alike  implying 
many,  alike  resolve  that  many  into  its  units,  and  refer  to  it  in 
these  ite  constituent  parts,  with  only  the  difference  that  "  each  " 
segregates,  and  "every"  aggregates,  the  units  which  comprise 

it'  J.  Hastings. 

EYI  ("IK  •  desire '  (?)). — One  of  the  five  kings  of 
Midian  slain,  Nu  3P,  Jos  IS-*'  (Eil)  P. 

EVIDENCE,  EVIDENTLY.— Following  Cover- 
dale,  AV  has  translated  ipp,  sepher  (lit.  '  book ')  by 
'  evidence '  in  Jer  32'"-  "•  '2-  w  ter.  le.  44  -phg  meaning 
is  '  title-deeds.'  Coke  (1628)  says,  '  Writings  under 
seale,  as  Charters  and  Deeds,  and  other  writings 
without  seale,  as  Court  RoUes,  Accounts,  and  the 
like  .  .  .  are  called  Evidences.'  RV  gives  'deed' 
throughout.  Cf.  T.  Adams,  II  Peter,  p.  23  (on  P), 
'  Therefore  a  man  should  be  often  perusing  and 
looking  over  his  own  evidence,  as  we  review  our 
assurances  of  worldly  possessions,  that  he  may  he 
sure  of  the  whole  and  every  part  of  it :  for  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  any  flaw  or  defect  in  our  con- 
veyance of  salvation.' 

'  Evidence '  is  also  the  tr.  of  fKeyxos  in  its  single 
occurrence  in  NT,  He  IP  (RV  'proving,'  RVm 
'test')  'Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  This 
is  the  Bishops'  tr",  Wyclif  having  '  an  argument 
of  thingis  not  aperynge,'  Tind.  '  a  certayntie  of 
thinges  which  are  not  sene, '  Gen.  '  sheweth  evi- 
dently the  things  which  are  not  sene.' 

'  Evidently '  is  the  tr"  of  <pavepws,  Ac  10^  '  He 
saw  in  a  vision  evidently  about  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  day  an  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him'  (RV 
'  openly  ') ;  and  of  the  prep.  Trpo-  in  vpoeypdcpr].  Gal  3^ 
'  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Clirist  hath  been  evi- 
dently set  forth  crucihed'  (RV  'openly').  In 
both  places  '  evidently '  has  the  obsol.  meaning  of 
'  clearly,'  '  distinctly,  as  in  Knox,  Hist.  261,  '  And 
lest  that  your  Honors  should  doubt  in  any  of 
these  premises,  we  offer  ourselves  evidently  to 
prove.  That,'  etc.  J.  Hastings. 

EVIL. — This  word  is  likely  to  become  obsolete 
except  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  doctrine  of 
evil  (for  which  see  SiN).t  In  AV  it  is  freely  used 
as  subst.,  adj.,  and  adverb.  1.  As  subst.,  often  in 
immed.  antithesis  to  '  good,'  as  Gn  2"  '  the  tree  of 
knowledge  (RV  '  the  knowledge ')  of  good  and  evil' 
{•Jl]  aie) ;  2  Es  2'*  '  I  have  broken  the  evil  in  pieces, 
and  created  the  good'  (malum  et  .  .  .  bonum)  : 
sometimes  in  the  plu. ,  as  Pr  14'®  '  The  evil  bow 
before  the  good'  (o'^io  -ish  d'j;t  ins?).  2.  As  adj. 
'  evil '  is  applied,  not  only  to  things,  but  even 
to  persons,  a  usage  now  quite  obsolete  ;  thus  Jer 
12'^  *  all  mine  evU  neighbours.'    Cf.  Knox,  Hist. 

*  '  Everj' '  is  '  ever  each ' ;  the  above  example  shows  it  in 
process  of  formation  ;  and  the  two  words  are  often  practically 
mterchangeable,  as  Milton,  Cornu-g,  311 — 

'  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green.' 

+  The  loss  of  '  evil '  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  discrimination 
in  words  with  cognate  meaninsr.  The  AV  used  'evil,'  'bad,' 
'  naughty,'  quite  mdiscriminately.  Thus  in  Jer  242-  8  '  the  other 
basket  hati  very  naughty  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten,  they 
were  so  bad  .  .  .  the  good  figs,  very  good ;  and  the  evil,  very 
evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil.'  This  goes  farther 
in  the  way  of  variety  than  the  earlier  versions  by  introducing 
'  bad.'  The  Heb.  is  the  same  throughout,  and  RV  gives  '  bad ' 
throughout. 

In  Mt  2141  the  AV  has  followed  the  Bishops', '  he  will  miserably 
destroy  those  wicked  men,'  and  has  thus  lost  the  force  of  the 
Greek  (xccxeut  xaxu<  iireXirti  airtC().  Tindale  is  no  better,  '  He 
will  cruellye  destroye  those  evyll  persons.'  But  Wyclif,  'He 
schal  lese  (= destroy)  yuel  the  yuele  men';  Rheims,  'The 
naughtie  men  he  will  bring  to  naught';  and  RV  'He  will 
miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men,'  all  give  the  repetition 
its  advantage. 


283,  '  He  had  a  very  evil  woman  to  his  wife.'  For 
'  evil  spirit'  (Lk  7-' S-',  Ac  19'^-  ^^-  '«• »«)  see  Demon. 
In  Mt  5="  6'f  RV  prefers  '  the  evil  one '  to  AV  '  the 
evil,'  and  in  1  Jn  5'"  for  AV  '  wickedness '  :  see 
Demon,  and  consult  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Re- 
vision'^, pp.  209-323 ;  Chase,  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Early  Church  ('Texts  and  Studies,'  I.  iii.),  pp. 
71-167.  The  'evil  eye'  is  a  Heb.  expression  for 
Envy  (which  see).  3.  As  adv.  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
'  evil  entreat '  (Ex  5--,  Dt  26«,  Job  24",  To  10", 
Sir  7'-'**  33*',  Ac  7") :  the  other  phra.ses  are  '  went 
evil  with '  (1  Ch  7=^) ;  '  evil  attected  '  (Ad.  Est  13*, 
Ac  W) ;  « evil  spoken  of '  (Sir  38",  Ro  14«,  I  Co 
10»«);  '  fare  evir  (Sir  2,"^).  Cf.  Grindal,  Letter  to 
Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.  ed.  p.  381)  '  Much  like  to  the 
Popish  Bishops  in  your  father's  time,  who  would 
have  had  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
called  in,  as  evil  translated ;  and  the  new  trans- 
lating thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  them- 
selves ;  which  they  never  intended  to  perform.' 

Evilfavouredness. — See  Favour. 

J.  Hastings. 

EVIL-MERODACH  (-ini?  Vn^)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  According  to  2  K  25-'^"**,  he 
promoted  the  captive  king  of  Jerus.,  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity,  set  his  throne 
above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  who  were  with  him 
in  prison,  changed  his  prison  garments,  and  made 
him  a  guest  at  the  royal  table  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  Sept.  reads  EwaX/ia/)w5^/c,  and  Berosus 
'AfuXfiapoOdoKos.  The  cuneiform  equivalent  of  his 
name  is  Aiml(Avel)-Maruduk  (cf.  Haupt  in  Zeitsch. 
f.  Assyr.  ii.  266  and  284  f. ),  '  man  (servant)  of  Mero- 
dach.'  According  to  Berosus,  he  administered  the 
kingdom  during  his  two  years'  reign  (562-560)  with 
indiscretion  and  wanton  unrestraint.  Tiele  (Bab.- 
Assyr.  Ges.  pp.  457,  464)  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  this  character  of  E.-M.,  that  the  benevolent  act 
towards  Jehoiachin  should  be  attributed  to  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  We  possess  as 
yet  none  of  his  annals,  though  several  contract 
tablets  date  from  his  reign.  In  the  year  560  his 
brother  -  in  -  law,  Neriglissar  (Nergal  -  Sur  -  us^ur, 
'  Nergal  preserve  the  king '),  in  a  conspiracy, 
sleAv  him  and  seized  the  throne. 

Literature. — Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alterthurru,  vol.  i.  p.  597  ; 
Delitzsch,  Heb.  Lang.  p.  12  ;  Boscawen,  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  1  ff.  ;  and  authorities  above  cited. 

iRA  M.  Price. 


EVIL     SPEAKING.  —  See 
SPIRIT.— See  Demon. 


Slander.      EVIL 


EXACT.— 1.  The  adj.,  only  Sir  51"  '  In  my  doin^ 
I  was  exact '  (iv  iroiTjaei  fiov  di.r]Kpi(irj<rd/jiT]v  A,  but  B 
has  iv  TToiTjcret  Xifiod  SiriKpi^acrdfiriv,  '  in  the  doing  of 
hunger  (?)  I  was  exact '  ;  Fritzsche  suggests,  and 
most  edd.  adopt,  i>6fj.ov,  '  in  the  doing  of  the  law '). 
Here  '  exact  means  '  strict,'  '  particular,'  as 
Shaks.  Troil.  and  Ores.  IV.  v.  232— 

'  Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee.  Hector,' 

and  Herbert,  The  Temple  :  '  Faith,'  1.  43— 

'  What  though  my  bodie  runne  to  dust? 

Faith  cleaves  unto  it,  counting  every  grain 
With  an  exact  and  most  particular  trust. 
Reserving  all  for  flesh  again.' 

2.  As  verb  frequently.  Notice  Ps  89^  '  The  enemy 
shall  not  exact  upon  him  '  (la  K'srH"?,  RVm  '  do  him 
violence ')  :  the  mod.  phrase  is  '  impose  exactions 
upon.'  Cf.  Burnet  (1687),  Trav.  ii.  86,  '  Innkeepers 
think  they  have  a  right  to  exact  upon  Strangers.' 

In  Lk  313  RV  has  changed  '  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  i* 
appointed  you,'  into  '  Extort  no  more,'  etc.  But  '  exact '  »tw 
surely  strong  enough ;  were  they  permitted  to  extort  anything? 
Tind.'  has  'require.'  Following  tne  Vulg.  faciatii:,  W\flif  ha« 
'  do  ye  no  more,'  and  Rheims  '  l)oe  nothing  more,'  which  seems 
a  natural  reply  to  '  What  shall  we  do?'  But  the  Greek  verbs 
are  not  the  same,  T/  »»  wur.rtifu*  (TR  r»ir,trtfu>)  and  M«;3ii>  .  .  . 
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s-^MVfrt ;  aad  rpmrrtn  h*8  the  aenae  of  exaeti$ig^  both  in  daasL 
Greek  and  in  Lk  19S>  (EV  '  require  'X  Afftrt  is  aiinilarijr  osed  in 
Lat.,  and  might  have  been  diosen  by  Jerome  here. 

Exactly  is  found  2  Es  16**  '  the  Lord  will  exactly 
search  out '  (scrutinando  scrutinabit),  and  Sir  16* 
'  declare  his  knowledge  exactly '  {ip  iKpi3tiif).  The 
sense  is  the  same  as  'exact'  above,  i.e.  'precisely' ; 
cf.  Shaks.  Temp.  I.  ii.  49»— 

'  But  then  exactly  do 
AU  points  of  my  ccnnmand.' 

J.  HAsrrsGs. 

EXCEED. — The  transitive  use  is  now  rare  and 
almost  confined  to  the  sense  of  '  preponderate,'  as 
Jowett,  Platir,  v.  76,  '  Men  always  choose  the  life 
which  exceeds  in  pleasure.'  But  in  AV  we  find 
the  sense  of  'go  too  far,'  without  introducing  a 
comparison,  1  S  20"  '  They  .  .  .  wept  one  with 
an«tiier,  until  David  exceeded '  (V^sn) ;  Job  36* 
*Then  he  showeth  them  their  work,  and  their 
transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded'  ('^51^!, 
RV  '  have  behaved  themselves  proudly  ') ;  2  Es  4** 
'  Do  not  thou  hasten  above  the  most  Highest : 
for  thy  haste  is  in  vain  to  be  above  him,  for  thou 
hast  much  exceeded '  {excessus  tuus  multus,  RV" 
'  for  he  that  is  above  [hasteneth]  on  behalf  of 
many,'  reading  Excelsus  autem  propter  multos, 
after  Syr.) :  so  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Is  31®  '  Therfore 
(O  ye  children  of  Israel)  tume  agayne,  like  as 
ye  have  exceaded  in  your  goinge  l^clc '  (AV  and 
RV  '  have  deeply  revolt^ '),  and  Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  II.  ix.  3  (Selby's  ed.  p.  53) 
'  the  scruples  and  superstitions  of  diet  ...  in  the 
law  of  Mahomet,  do  exceed.' 

Exceeding  is  rare  as  an  adj.,  only  eight  times,* 
while  as  adv.  it  is  used  60  times  at  least,  when 
it  always  qualifies  an  adj.  Thus  Mt  8*  '  There 
met  him  two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of 
the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce '  (xaXexol  \iaw  •  so 
Rheims ;  but  Tind.  Gov.  Cran.  and  GJen.  1557, 
'  out  of  measure  fearce' ;  Gren.  1560  and  Bishops', 

•  very  fierce '  ;  Wye.  '  ful  wood '). 

Two  cases  of  '  exceedii^ '  as  adr.  demand  atteniaon  :  J<m  3* 
'  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,'  and  Ac  7*  *  Mopes  .  .  . 
was  exceeding  fair.'  The  Heb.  of  Jon  3*  is  crfTHQ  nVTV  Ty, 
lit  '  a  city  great  unto  GSod,'  as  BVm ;  and  the  Gr.  <rf  Ac  7**  is 
krtuts  tS  »iii,  lit.  '  fair  luto  God,'  as  BTm  again.  AY  and  BY 
agree  in  taking  both  passages  as  a  form  of  the  superlative  ;  and 
this  is  supported  by  1  Ch  1?2  '  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of 
God.'  But  in  the  only  other  place  where  the  identical  expres- 
son  occurs,  Gn  lO*  (m.T  'j^*?  ^yc>X  AY  and  BY  give  'a 
mighty  himter  before  the  Lobd  ' ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
three  passages  the  intention  is  to  express,  not  merely  the  super- 
lative, but  the  ideal  of  mig^t,  greatness,  beauty,  such  as  could 
be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  All-perfect.  There  are 
similar  expressions  in  the  Psalter,  Ps  36S  AY  '  the  great  moon- 
tains,'  BY  as  Heb.  '  the  mountains  of  God ' ;  659  '  the  river  of 
God,'  AY  and-  BY ;  SOio  AY  'the  goodlv  cedars,'  BY  as  Heb. 
'  cedars  <rf  God';  10416  AY  and  BY  '  the  trees  of  the  Lord  ' ;  but 
Perowne  (Jonah,  I.e.)  is  right  in  pointing  ont  that  in  these 
passages  the  thought  is  different,  being  that  of  God's  proprietor- 
Aip,  as  indeed  the  last  passage  indicates,  'which  he  bath 
planted.' 

Exceedingly  also  occurs  some  50  times,  being 
the  form  used  with  verbs  (except  Ac  26",  Gal  1", 
passages  in  which  AV  first  of  Eng.  versions  uses 
this  word).  '  More  exceedingly '  is  found  Mk  15" 
(TR  repKTfforepas,  edd.  repuraCis,  RV  'exceedingly'), 

*  The  eight  occurrences  of  'exceeding'  as  an  adj.  are  2  Mac  82^ 
'  yielding  e.  praise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord '  (wtpirr^  uiXtyturtis 
juu  i-iuAijry*-4futu  rS  Ku/Mi,  BY  'UessiiK  and  thanking  the 
Lord  exceedingly');' 15* 'in  e.  pride  and  haogfatinesa'  (^Mtrm 
wxrxi  iij^nfms  iij^mixfin,  BY '  beuing  himsplf  haogbtily  m  aD 
vainglotioasnesg,'  BYm  'carrying  bis  nedc  iagti');  2Co  4i7  'a 
far  more  e.  and  eternal  weight  of  ^ory '  (nmt  urtf^tiir  u:  iwtp- 
fitiit  mlmttm  ^f*f  2<|r<,  BY  'Toare  and  more  exceedingly  an 
eternal  weight ") ;  d^-*  '  for  the  e.  gn/x  of  God '  Qiik  rkt  ixt^mx- 
Xmtna  x^f")  y  ^F^  ^^  '  ^^  ^-  greatness  of  his  power'  (n  inf- 
fimX>jm  usyaf) ;  27  *  the  e.  riches  <A  his  grace '  (n  Kn/tScJUu* 
s-Afvn;) ;  1  P  413  *  that  ye  may  be  glad  ateo  with  e.  joy '  (<•« 
«c<  .  .  .  x*f^  iy»XXj*uittt) ;  Jude  M  *  with  e.  joy '  (■>  iymX- 
iMLfu,  BY  '  in  e.  joy ').    Thus  in  every  instance  the  meaning  ic 

*  sorpassingly  great ' ;  the  word  never  has  the  sense  oi  exceMtve 
or  immoderate,  which  we  find,  e.g.,  in  Sand^  (1583)  Senmnu, 
315,  '  Why  was  .\nna  so  exceeding  in  cravmg  diildren  at  the 
hands  of  God  t 


Gal  1"  (-repuxffOTipm) ;  and  '  exceedingly  the  more,' 
2  Co  7"  '  e.  the  more  joyed  we  (reptaacrfpttt 
/loXXoi'  ixdpvP^^)-  Notice  also  '  very  exceedingly,' 
Gn  27**  '  And  Isaac  trembled  very  e.'  {pn^r.  "pnn 
Tic?-TE  rfr\i  .Trvj,  lit.,  as  AVm,  'trembled  with  a 
great  trembling  greatly ' ;  LXX,  i^imt  Si  'IcaaK 
fKorafftr  fuydXip'  a<p6Spa  ;  Geneva,  '  Then  Izhak  was 
stricken  with  a  meruelous  great  feare ' ;  Bishops', 
'  And  Isahac  was  greatly  astonied  out  of  measure' ; 
Dillmann, '  Da  erschrak'lsaak  grossen  Erschreckens 
iiber  die  Massen ' ;  other  translations  are  less 
forcible).  J.  Hastesgs. 

EXCELLENCY.— The  verb  to  '  excel '  occurs  13 
times  in  AV,  translating  just  as  manv  dilierent 
Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  but  always  distinctly  with  the 
sense  of  'be  pre-eminent  over  others,'  'surpass.' 
The  idea  of  pre-eminence  is  seen  even  in  Ps  103" 
'  Ye  his  angels  that  excel  in  strength,'  though  the 
lleb.  is  -:  ^z:  gibb6r€ k6ah,h.X..  '  heroes  of  strength' ; 
for,  as  Delitzsch  says,  it  is  because  to  the  angel 
hosts  belong  strength  tinequalled  that  they  are 
summoned  now  to  praise  God  in  company  with  the 
Church  on  earth,  whose  dignity  surpasses  every 
other  created  thing. 

Pre-eminence  is  also  the  leading  thought  in  the 
word  'excellency.'  1.  Sometimes  the  quality  in 
which  the  pre-eminence  appears  is  stated  ;  thus 
Gn  49*  '  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  power '  (!;j  iht  nicjr  i^;),  i.e.  says  Delitz:?ch, 
precedence,  both  in  respect  and  in  power,  is  due  to 
Reuben  above  his  brethren,  because  he  is  the  first- 
bom  ;  Ezk  24^  '  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the 
excellency  of  your  strength,'  i.e.  the  place  of  pre- 
eminent strength  (Heb.  cri^  jiKS,  R\  '  the  pride 
of  your  power ') ;  1  Co  2^  '  I  .  .  .  came  not  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom '  (ratf'  intepoxj)' 
XoTfov  fi  ao^tts.  '  The  word  vrepoxv  denotes  strictly 
the  act  of  overhanging,  or  the  thing  which  over- 
hangs ;  hence  superiority,  pre  -  eminence :  by 
Byzantine  writers  it  is  used  in  the  sense  "your 
Excellency  "  ' — Godet);  Ph  3*  'the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus '  (t6  vrepix"^)  5  2  Co  4^ 
'  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God ' 
{if  vrep^oki),  RV  '  exceeding  OTeatness,'  but '  superi- 
ority,' '  pre-eminence,'  is  always  the  meaning  of 
the  word).  2.  More  often  the  '  excellency '  is  of 
no  special  quality ;  but  even  then  the  Eng.  word, 
as  understood  in  1611,  though  less  precise  is  not 
less  forcible  than  its  Heb.  or  Gr.  equivalents,  for 
it  has  always  in  it  the  sense  of  superiority, 
uniqueness.  Cf.  Pre/.  <o  .4F  1611,  'for  tne  worth 
and  excellency  thereof  above  the  rest ' ;  Pr.  Bk. 
1552  (Keeling,  p.  382),  'Forasmuch  then  as  your 
Office  is  of  so  great  exceUencY,  and  of  so  great 
difficulty';  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn,  n.  xxiiL  27 
(Selby,  p.  149),  '  Julius  Ca?sar  ...  at  first  was  an 
orator  or  pleader  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  excellency 
of  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catullus,  and  others  .  .  . 
he  .  .  .  transferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  great- 
ness.' The  two  words  chiefly  translated  'excel- 
lencY '  in  AV  are  :  (1)  pa  gd'6n  {Ex.  15?,  Job  37*,  of 
J'  ;  IPs  47*,  Am  6»  8",  Xah  2*,  of  '  Jacob ' ;  Is  60>*  of 
Zion  ;  Ezk  24^  of  the  temple  ;  Is  13'*  of  the  Chal- 
dseans),  a  word  which  primarily  means  'exalta- 
tion,' hence  majesty  which  is  pre-eminent  ;  (2) 
njsi  ga'dwdh  (Dt  33^  »,  Ps  68*»,  all  of  J"),  a  word  of 
less  honour  than  the  preceding,  being  used  indeed 
most  frequently  of  '  pride '  in  a  bad  sense  ;  stiU  it 
is  not  inaptly  translated  '  excellency '  in  those 
passages,  the  reference  being  always  to  the  unique 
'  dignity  '  of  J".  (See  also  l]hriver,  Joel  and  A  mos, 
1897,  p.  238f.). 

In  old  ^Titers  '  exceDence*  and  '  excdlem? '  are  both  in  use 
witboat  difference  of  meaning.  ShakSL  uses  'excellence'  19 
times, '  excellency '  only  thrice  ;  AY  has  '  excellency '  29  times, 
'exfxUence'  not  once.  'Excellency'  has  now  given  place  to 
'  ex(%llence,'  and  the  word  has  greatly  deteriorated  :  the  only 
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use  of '  excellenoy '  is  as  a  term  o(  courtesy,  '  your  Excellency,' 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  petty  governor  ;  und  '  excellence ' 
itself  has  accepted  the  vague  sense  of  general  worth.  The 
deterioration  may  be  partly  due  to  the  still  greater  loss  that  has 
befallen  the  a<lj".  excellent.  In  AV  'excellent'  is  probably 
never  used  without  a  distinct  expression  of  comparison, 
'  superior,'  '  pre-eminent.'  Cf.  T.  Adams,  II  Peter  (1C33),  p.  83, 
'Jacob  gave  Reuben  a  blessing,  but  added.  Thou  shalt  not  be 
excellent' ;  and  p.  83, '  Coin's  outlawed  stock  were  yet  excellent 
in  worldly  things.'  But  comiiarisons  are  odious ;  8haks.  has  a 
fondness  for  usmg  it  ironically,  and  in  course  of  time  it  has 
dropped  down  to  merely  '  very  good.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXCELLENT,  or  rather  MOST  EXCELLENT,  is 

the  regular  tr.  in  IIV  for  the  word  KpinaTos,  used 
as  a  title  of  respect  four  times,  and  always  by  St. 
Luke  (Lk  F,  Ac  2Z^  24^  26'^).  In  AV  'most 
noble'  is  substituted  in  the  last  two  instances. 
In  three  of  those  passages  we  clearly  have  the 
formal  address  of  a  person  of  high  rank  :  '  Claudius 
Lysias  unto  the  most  e.  governor  Felix ' ;  '  most 
e.  Felix ' ;  '  But  Paul  saith,  I  am  not  mad,  most  e. 
Festus';  in  the  fourth  (Lk  1*)  it  is  used  in  the 
address  to  Theophilus,  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicated 
both  his  works,  and  a  question  of  some  interest 
arises  as  to  whether  we  can  assert  from  the  use 
of  the  term  elsewhere  that  Tlieophilus  must 
have  been  also  of  high  rank  and  position.  So 
Theophylact,  Arg.  in  Ev.  sec.  Luc  :  '  He  writes 
to  Tneophilus,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
also  a  magistrate  {(xvyK\y)TiKhv  6pra  Kal  EpxovTa 
r(rws),  for  the  word  KpdrtcrTos  was  used  of  magis- 
trates and  governors  {dpxivruv  Kal  ifye^bvwv),  as 
also  Paul  says,  addressing  the  governor  Festus : 
"Most  e.  Festus."  '  The  authority  of  a  Byzantine 
commentator  would,  however,  be  delusive  on  such 
a  question,  as  the  meaning  of  language  changes, 
and  the  question  must  be  settled  by  contemporary 
usage. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  1st  cent, 
onwards  the  word  was  an  official  title,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  always  so  used.  For  instance 
in  Jos.,  although  in  Ant.  XVIII.  viii.  4,  XX.  i.  2  we 
find  the  technical  sense,  in  Ant.  IV.  vi.  8  (c&  KpanaroL 
vecLviGiv)  it  is  certainly  not  so  used,  while  in  the 
dedication  of  the  treatise  against  Apion  to  Epaph- 
roditus,  who  was  a  freedman  and  procurator,  the 
variation  Kpariffre  av8pQv  seems  to  suggest  a  different 
tone  {c.  Ap.  i.  1  ;  Vita,  76).     Cf.  2  Mac  412. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usage  of  St.  Luke 
seems  more  fixed.  In  those  cases  where  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  certainly  used  as  an  official  address, 
and  is  probably  (we  cannot  say  certainly)  so  used 
in  the  fourth  instance.  In  any  case  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  difference  in  usage  between  St.  Luke  and 
Josephus,  which  makes  it  improbable  that  there 
is  in  this  case  any  literary  connexion  between  the 
two. 

Literature. — Otto,  De  Epigtola  ad  Diognetum,  1845,  p.  79, 
ed.  ii.  p.  51 ;  Krenkel,  Josephus  und  Lucas,  p.  53  ;  Ramsay,  St. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  388.  A.  C.  HeADLAM. 

EXCEPT.— The  verb  occurs  only  1  Co  IS^^  '  But 
when  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  i.i 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all 
things  under  him,'  that  is,  an  exception  is  made 
in  his  favour,  he  is  left  out  of  account.  This  is 
Coverdale's  tr",  and  illustrates  the  oldest  meaning 
of  the  verb.     Cf.  Shaks.  Jul.  Cces.  II.  i.  281— 

'  Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ? ' 

In  their  Preface  the  translators  of  AV  use  'except  against' 
for  take  exception  to  ;  '  men  not  to  be  excepted  against  by  them 
of  jRome' ;  'none  of  them  feare  to  dissent  from  him,  nor  yet  to 
except  against  him ' ;  '  Truly  (good  Christian  Reader)  wee  neuer 
thought  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  neede  to  make  a 
new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bod  one  a  good  one,  (lot 
then  the  imputation  of  Sixtut  had  been  true  in  some  sort,  that 
our  peojile  had  bene  fed  with  gall  of  Dragons  in  stead  of  wine, 
with  whey  in  stead  of  milke) ;  out  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or 
out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal!  goo<l  one,  not  iustly  to 


be  excepted  against ;  that  hath  been  our  indeauour,  that  o\ir 
marke.'  Cf.  ICnox,  llht.  447,  '  the  sincerer  sort  of  the  Ministrie 
in  England  had  not  yet  assaulted  the  juri8<iiction  and  Church 
gouemement  (which  they  did  not  till  the  vear  1572,  at  which 
time  they  published  their  first  and  second  admonition  to  the 
Parliament),  but  onely  had  excepted  against  superstitious 
apparell,  and  some  other  faults  in  the  service  Booke.' 

As  past  ptcp.  of  the  verb  to  except,  we  find 
excepted,  as  Kingesrayll,  Man's  Est.  v.  (1580)  21, 
'  They  eate  of  the  excepted  tree ' ;  and  Milton, 
PL  xi.  426— 

'  Some  to  spring  from  thee,  who  never  touch'd 
Th'  excepted  tree.' 

But  more  frequently  except  (as  Tindale,  Works,  i. 
213,  '  Here  is  no  man  except,  but  all  souls  must 
obey'),  and  then  very  olten  following  its  subst., 
as  Ac  26^  Gov,  '  these  bondes  excepte ' ;  Bacon, 
Adv.  Learn,  i.  (Selby's  ed.  p.  62,  1.  8),  '  the  divine- 
ness  of  souls  except.'  When  this  ptcp.  preceded 
its  subst.  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  prep.,  though 
it  is  obviously  hard  to  say  when  the  change  took 
place.  The  earliest  examples  in  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
quoted  as  a  prep,  are  Langland,  Piers  Plmoman 
(B),  ix.  140,  '  Alle  shal  deye  .  .  .  Except  oneliche 
of  eche  kynde  a  couple ' ;  Henry,  Wallace,  v.  1026, 
'  Thai  entryt  in,  beror  thaim  fand  no  man,  Excep 
wemen.'  A  little  later  began  its  use  as  a  conj., 
introducing  not  a  subst.  but  a  clause,  and  bein^ 
equivalent  to  'unless.'  In  AV  and  RV  it  is  used 
both  as  prep,  and  as  conj.,  most  fiequently  as  conj. 
Once  the  conj.  is  strengthened  by  'that,'  Mk  13-* 
'  except  that  the  Lord  liad  shortened  those  days ' 
(RV  omits  'that').  Cf.  Jn  3',  Tind.  'except  that 
a  man  be  boren  of  water  and  of  the  sprete.' 

The  only  use  of  'except'  that  is  now  commended  is  as  a 
preposition.  Hodgson  {Errors  in  the  Use  0/  Eiujlish^,  117  {.) 
quotes  two  examples  from  good  modern  writers  of  its  use  as  a 
conj.,  but  says  that  '  unless  vvouUl  be  generally  held  preferable ' ; 
Keble,  Meinoir^,  i.  81,  '  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  writing  to 
me,  except  you  are  quite  in  the  humour  for  it ' ;  Miss  Mitford, 
Letters  and  Life,  i.  150,  '  It  has  no  literary  jjretensions,  except 
the  total  absence  of  all  pretension  may  pass  for  one  in  these 
days  of  abundant  conceit.'  The  Revisers  have  been  somewhat 
sharply  taken  to  task  for  using  '  except '  as  a  conj.  (see  esp. 
Moon,  The  Revisers'  English  (1882),  94-97,  and  Ecclesiastical 
English  (1886),  205-207).  In  this,  however,  they  are  at  one  with 
previous  versions  and  with  the  historj'  of  the  word.  In  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  of  AV  except  occurs  73  times,  and  67  times 
it  is  a  conjunction.  The  Revisers  have  made  few  changes.  In 
Gn  4726  they  prefer  'only,'  and  in  Nu  1613  •  but' ;  twice  (2  S  39, 
1  Co  147)  they  turn  '  except '  into  '  if .  .  .  not,'  twice  (1  Co  146- ») 
into  '  unless,'  and  once  (z  Co  135)  into  '  unless  indeed.'  It  is 
only  in  connexion  with  Jn  824  where  they  change  '  if .  .  .  not,' 
and  1  Co  152  where  they  change  '  unless,'  into  '  except,'  that  they 
are  open  to  criticism  ;  but  no  doubt  both  came  under  the  nde 
of  'uniformity  in  rendering.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXCHANGER.— See  Money. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  temporary  or  permanent  exclusion,  for  errors 
of  doctrine  or  morals,  of  a  member  of  a  Church 
from  the  privileges  of  its  communion.  The  word 
is  not  used  either  in  AV  or  R\',  l)ut  the  practice 
which  it  describes  meets  us  in  NT,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  in  that  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  practice  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  6'^^  (Blessed  are  ye  when  men  'shall 
separate  you  from  their  comi)any,'  d(popll;'u),  Jn  9'" 
(the  case  of  the  blind  man  cast  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, diroffvvdyioyos),  Jn  12*^  (the  rulers  who 
feared  to  confess  Christ),  Jn  16^^  (Christ's  prophecy 
concerning  the  disciples).  It  rests  on  the  older 
practice,  described  in  Ezr  10"  (the  case  of  those  Isr. 
who  at  the  Restoration  refused  to  give  up  their 
idolatrous  wives),  which  in  turn  is  a  modification 
of  the  still  older  herein  (Q-in)  or  '  ban,'  referred  to 
in  Lv  27^  and  elsewhere.  The  word  herein 
means  literally  devoted,  and  is  used  in  OT  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  devoted  to  destruction  (hence 
accursed)  and  devoted  to  God's  service  (Iience  con- 
secrated).    See  Curse. 
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The  practice  of  exeomiiiunication  as  we  lind  it 
araon"  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Clirist  is  the  out- 

frowth  of  the  herem  in  the  first  of  these  senses, 
n  the  early  history  of  Israel  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  or  other  gross  sins  was  physical  death. 
Thus  we  find  the  prophets  referring  to  the  future 
triumph  of  Israel  over  their  enemies  as  the  whole- 
sale devotion  of  them  to  destruction  by  J*  (so 
Is  34"  5,  Mic  4",  Jer  SO^^),  and  Zech.  looks  for- 
waril  to  the  happy  time  in  the  future  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  '  ban '  (14").  Temporary  exclusion 
from  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  meets  us  only, 
in  the  case  of  ceremonial  offences,  as  part  of  toe 
general  requirement  of  the  ceremonial  law.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  we  find  a  modification 
of  the  older  practice  in  the  interest  of  greater 
hiuuanity.  Those  Isr.  who  had  married  foreign 
w^ives,  and  who  refused  at  the  command  of  Ezra  to 
give  them  up,  instead  of  being  put  to  death  had 
their  substance  confiscated,  and  were  separated 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Ezr  10^).  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  was 
the  regular  punishment  for  serious  moral  and 
religious  offences,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
Kabbis  as  hrrcm  proper,  the  formal  '  ban,'  which 
could  be  inflicted  by  not  fewer  than  ten  persons, 
and  which  deprived  him  on  whom  it  fell  of  all 
religious  privileges,  from  the  milder  niddui  ("ru), 
which  cotild  be  inflicted  by  a  single  person,  and 
which  merely  cut  off  him 'who  suffered  it  from 
conversation  and  contact  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days.  P'or  a  supposed  third  grade,  the  so-called 
shamniatlid  (kjTcc*),  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
authority. 

The  origin  of  Christian  excommunication  is  often 
found  in  Christs  words  to  Peter  (Mt  l&^),  '  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'  (Cf. 
Mt  W%  Jn  2(F.)  But,  whatever  the  particular 
view  taken  of  this  much  disputed  passage,  the 
reference  seems  to  be  rather  to  the  spiritual  power 
which  the  Church  is  to  exercise  through  her 
preaching  and  -w-itness-bearing  than  to  any  formal 
ecclesiastical  procedure.  The  passage  M.t  18^*"" 
comes  nearer  to  the  mark,  and  with  its  threefold 
admonition,  first  privately,  then  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  (cf.  Tit  S^°),  and  finally 
before  the  Church,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
graded  procedure  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Hence 
many  critics  believe  that  it  represents  less  a 
direct  utterance  of  Jesus  Himself  than  the  practice 
in  the  Jewish  -  Christian  circles  for  which  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written. 

In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  besides  general  direc- 
tions to  '  admonish  the  disorderly '  (1  Th  5" ;  cf. 
1  Ti  5®),  and  to  hold  aloof  from  brothers  who  are 
fornicators,  or  covetous,  or  idolaters,  or  re>-ilers,  or 
drunkards,  or  extortioners  (1  Co  5^^),  or  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  word  of  St.  Paul  bv  his  letters 
(2  Th  3" ;  cf.  Eo  le^"),  we  have  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth  at  least  one  case,  and  possibly  two  cases, 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
incestuous  person,  referred  to  in  1  Co  5,  whom  St. 
Paul  delivers  unto  Satan  'for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (1  Co  5*).  The  reference  in  v.* 
to  the  Corinthians  as  being  gathered  together, 
shows  that  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the 
punishment  described  as  committing  unto  Satan, 
it  had  ecclesiastical  significance.  In  v."  the  ; 
Corinthians  are  expressly  charged  to  put  away  the 
wicked  man  from  among  themselves.  If  2  Co  2*"" 
refer,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed,  to  this  same 
matter,  it  would  foUow  that  the  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship  was  not  permanent.  '  Sufficient 
to  such    a  one  is  this  punishment,    which    was  1 
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inflicted  by  the  many ;  so  that  contrariwise  ve 
should  ratner  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest  by 
any  means  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  by 
his  overmuch  sorrow '  (w.*- ').  If,  however,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  this  passage  refers  to  an  entirely 
distinct  case  from  that  mentioned  in  1  Co,  we  have 
a  case  of  discipline  administered  by  the  Corinth- 
ians themselves  without  special  instigation  by  St. 
Paul.  Interesting  and  perplexing  is  the  mention 
of  Satan  in  1  Co  5*  (cf.  2  Co  2"  '  that  no  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  over  us  by  Satan ' ;  1  Ti  r* 
'  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whom  I  delivered 
imto  Satan  that  they  mi^ht  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme ').  That  St.  Pam  does  not  mean  by  the 
expression  '  delivery  vmto  Satan '  a  final  cutting  ofl" 
from  salvation,  sucli  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
anathema  of  1  Co  16^,  Gal  1*-  »,  Ro  9»,  is  clear  from 
the  reference  in  v.*  to  the  salvation  of  the  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  some  suffering  besides 
the  formal  exclusion  from  chxirch  fellowship  is 
intended,  seems  equally  clear  from  the  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  Hence  the  conjecture 
of  some  physical  punishment  miraculously  in- 
flicted upon  the  offender,  possibly,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  death  itself.  But  the  matter 
is  too  obscure  to  warrant  a  definite  c-onclusion. 

The  Corinthian  letters  picture  a  loose  organiza- 
tion, without  formal  officers,  in  which  discipline  is 
administered,  now  by  the  Corinthians,  now  by  St. 
Paul  himself.  There  is  no  definite  rule  of  procedure. 
The  general  principle  is  laid  down  in  1  Co  5*'", 
and  special  application  is  made  ace.  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  In  the  Pastorals  we  have 
already  a  definite  mode  of  procedure,  with  its 
public  reproof,  and  its  accusation  before  witnesses 
(1  Ti  5^*  ■■*).  Xot  moral  oflences  only,  but  a  schis- 
matic spirit  may  be  the  occasion  for  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship  (Tit  3^**  '  A  man  that  is  hereti- 
cal [factious]  after  a  first  and  second  admonition, 
refuse.'  Cf.  1  Ti  6',  and  esp.  2  Jn  v.^,  where 
false  doctrine  is  made  the  ground  for  absolute 
breach  of  intercourse).  That  excommunication 
might  be  inflicted  by  a  faction,  as  weU  as  by  the 
Church  at  large,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Diotrephes 
(3  Jn  ^-  ^").  These  later  instances  show  that  excom- 
munication was  not  merely  disciplinary,  having  as 
its  end  the  penitence  and  subsequent  restoration 
of  the  offender,  but  also  protective,  being  designed 
to  guard  the  infant  Church  from  corruption.  In 
no  case,  however,  is  it  regarded  as  consigning  the 
person  cut  oft'  to  eternal  punishment,  as  later 
theories  have  sometimes  held.  That  was  the  work 
of  God  alone,  with  which  man  had  nothing  to  do. 
In  general,  this  brief  survey  of  the  NT  passages 
shows  that  we  have  to  do  only  \vith  the  first 
beginnings,  from  which  the  later  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  with  its  elaborate  process,  was  de- 
veloped. In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others  of 
interest,  the  development  was  a  gradual  one,  a 
part  of  that  slow  process  by  which  the  flexibility 
of  early  Christian  institutions  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  the  fixed  rules  of  a  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

LiTEKATTBE.— The  art  in  Smith,  DB2,  by  F.  Meyrick,  un- 
changed ;  and  Henog,  PRE^  '  Bann  bei  den  Hebraem,'  by 
Ruetschi,  where  the  older  literature  is  given.  For  the  practic* 
among  the  Jews,  see  Nowack,  Heb.  Arehiiol. ;  and  Ben^nger, 
Beb.  Arehdol.  On  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  offender,  cf. 
Weiacacker,  Oat  ApottoKtehe  ZeitaUer^.  A  full  discussion  of 
]!n!  passages  in  their  oonnexioD  is  still  a  deaderatura. 

W.  Adams  Browx. 
EXECUTIONER.— Mk  6^  AV,  of  the  officer  sent 
by  Herod  to  behead  John  the  Baptist,  RV  'a 
soldier  of  his  guard.'  The  Gr.  word  o-xeicoiXarwp  is 
a  transliteration  of  Lat.  speculator,  and  the  specu- 
lator es  were  originally  scouts  or  spies  (specular,  to 
watch),  and  then  the  police  or  lK)dygnard  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  military  governors.  (The 
word  is  full  J-  discussed  in  Benson,  Cyprian,  505  f.) 
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Beheading  was  a  Roman,  not  a  Jewish  punishment. 
See  Crimes  and  Punishments.     J,  Hastings. 

EXERCISE. — Aaaverb  :  1.  The  primary  meaninj,' 
is  to  occupy  oneself  with,  engage  in,  Ps  131' 
'  Neither  dfo  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters ' 
(•n?Vn-ti'?i  lit.  'neither  do  I  walk,'  as  RVm) ;  Sir  50^8 
•  Blessed  la  he  that  shall  be  exercised  in  these 
things'  (dvao-T/w^Tjo-fTat) ;  2  Es  15" '  those  things  in 
which  they  wickedly  exercised  themselves'  (qute 
inique  exercent,  liV  'which  they  wickedly 
practise').  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  'in  Latine  we 
naue  been  exercised  almost  from  our  verie  cradle.' 
2.  To  put  into  practice,  bring  into  use,  as  Knox 
{Works,  ed.  Lamg,  iv.  135),  'Even  such,  deare 
brethren,  is  the  blessed  Evangelic  of  our  Lord  Jesus ; 
for  the  more  that  it  be  entreted,  the  more  comfort- 
able and  puissant  is  it  to  such  as  do  heare,  reade, 
or  exercise  the  same ' ;  or  as  Dunbar  (The  'Thrissill 
and  the  Bois,  16)  uses  exerce,  the  obsolete  form 
of  the  verb,  direct  from  exercere — 

•  Exerce  justice  with  mercy  and  conscience.' 

So  Rev  13^^  '  he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first 
beast '  (TToiet) ;  Jer  9^  '  I  am  the  LORD,  which 
exercise  lovingkindness '  (nyy  'doing');  To  12* 
'  Those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall 
be  filled  with  life'  (iroiovvTes) ;  Ezk  22^  'The 
people  of  the  land  have  used  oppression,  and 
exercised  robbery'  ('?n  I'^ni) ;  Wis  16*  'It  Avas 
requisite  that  upon  them  exercising  tyranny  should 
come  penury'  (eKebois  rvpawoOa-i,  llV  'in  their 
tyrannous  dealing') ;  and  the  passages  in  the  Synop- 
tics, Mt  20=^,  Mk  10-*-,  Lk  22^,  where  KaraKvpievw 
(Lk  Kvpteijci})  and  Kare^oiicrtd^w  (Lk  i^ovcrid^u})  are 
translated  in  AV  '  exercise  dominion '  and  '  exer- 
cise authority'  in  Mt,  'e.  lordship'  and  'e. 
authority '  in  Mk  and  I>k  ;  RV  gives  '  lord  it '  for 
KaraK. ,  and  '  e.  authority '  for  /caref .  in  Mt  and  Mk, 
'have  lordship'  and  'have  authority'  in  Lk.  3. 
To  practise  for  training  or  discipline,  Ac  24'*  '  And 
herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
man '  (d<7Kw) ;  1  Ti  4''  '  exercise  thyself  unto  godli- 
ness' (yv/jLvd^o) ;  SO  He  5"  12",  2  P  2^*)  ;  1  Mac  6^ 
'  elephants  exercised  in  battle '  {elSSrtt  ir6\eixov, 
RV  '  trained  for  war ')  ;  2  Mac  15''*  '  exercised 
from  a  child  in  all  points  of  virtue'  (^/f/ie,ueXer- 
T/Ko'ra).  4.  All  those  meanings  belong  to  the  Lat. 
eocercere,  and  the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  is  con- 
spicuous throughout.  There  are  even  two  examples 
of  'exercise'  in  the  sense  of  'afflict,'  'torment,' 
which  also  belongs  to  exercere ;  Ec  1"  '  this  sore 
travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  man  to  be 
exercised  therewith, '  and  3"*.  The  Heb.  is  njy,  *  to 
be  bowed  down.'  Cf.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre  (ed. 
1640,  p.  155),  '  they  had  to  do  with  ISIeladine  King 
of  Egypt,  who  lay  besides  them,  .  .  .  exercising 
the  Christians  with  continual  skirmishes.'  Milton 
has  the  same  sense  in  Par.  Lost,  ii.  89 — 

'Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end ' ; 

and  Par.  Reg.  i.  156— 

'  But  first  I  mean 
To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness.' 

As  a  suhst.  :  1.  Wis  8'*  '  in  the  exercise  of 
conference  with  her,  prudence'  {iv  avyyvfivacriif 
6fiiKLai,  RV  '  assiduous  communing,'  RVm  '  practice 
of  communion') ;  1  Ti  4*  '  bodily  exercise  profiteth 
little'  {a-u/xariKT)  yvfivaffla).  2.  In  1  Mac  1^*  and 
2  Mac  4*  the  complaint  is  made  that  a  Greek 
'place  of  exercise '  had  been  erected  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Gr.  is  yvuvda-iov.  See  Gamks.  In  2  Mac  4" 
iv  irakalffTpq.  is  similarly  translated  '  in  the  place  of 
exercise,'  RV  'in  the  palaestra.'    See  PALiESTRA. 

J.  Hastings. 

EXILE.— See  Israel. 


EXODUS  AND  JOURNEY  TO  CANAAN.— 

i.  Route  of  the  Exodus. 

ii.  From  Ejfypt  to  Sinai, 
iii.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesb. 
iv.  From  Kodesb  to  the  Jordan. 

i.  Route  of  the  Exodus.— The  question  of 
the  route  of  the  Exodus  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
light  thrown  upon  it  in  recent  times,  from  the 
standpoint  botli  of  archaeology  and  of  literature. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  excavation  of  lost 
cities  and  monuments  has  gone  far  to  negative 
certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  Exodus,  if  not  to 
render  them  impo.ssible  ;  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  decipherment  of  inscriptions  and  papyri  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  Exodus  has  furnished 
us  with  geographical  and  historical  annotations  of 
the  highest  value.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  result  is  an  unmixed  confirmation  of  the 
biblical  account.  A  recently-deciphered  Egyptian 
inscription,  for  example,  shows  that  the  iJenfi- 
Israel  were  already  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  so  that  the  migration  must  have  been 
partial  and  not  national.  But  with  this  point  we 
are  not  concerned  in  the  present  article,  whose 
business  is  to  indicate  what  was  the  route  of  the 
Exodus  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  actually  took 
place. 

Even  though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
completely  vindicate  the  historical  character  of 
the  Exodus,  Ave  may  do  much  to  extract  a  correct 
geography  from  the  accounts,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  accurate  history.  The  researches,  for 
instance,  of  Naville  have  practically  settled  the 
first  stages  in  the  line  of  march  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
encourages  the  belief  that  there  is  more  to  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  traditional  Sinai  than  can  be  brought 
forward  against  it.  [See  Sinai.]  We  acquire  in 
this  way  what  are  almost  fixed  points  in  the  route, 
without  being  troubled  by  d  priori  considerations 
as  to  Avhether  the  whole  of  the  story  is  historical 
or  whether  any  of  it  is  miraculous.  Indeed  this 
last  consideration  might  altogetlier  be  omitted  ;  for 
as  regards  such  a  question  as  tlie  actual  passage  of 
the  sea,  the  configuration  of  the  land  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  across  the  Isthmus  is  such 
that  the  shallow  Avaters  of  the  sea  and  detached 
lakes  furnish  exactly  the  situation  for  such  a 
transit  as  is  poetically  called  a  passage  '  in  the 
heart  of  the  Red  Sea.'  Moreover,  the  action  of 
Avind  upon  shalloAv  Avater  has  been  constantly  the 
cause  of  phenomenal  eft'ects  Avhidi  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  miraculous  statements  in  Exodus. 
For  example,  the  Russians  in  1738  entered  the 
Crimea,  Avhich  Avas  strongly  fortified  against  them 
by  the  Turks,  at  the  Istlimus  of  Peiekop,  by  a 
passage  made  for  them  by  the  Avind  through  the 
shalloAV  waters  of  the  Putrid  Sea  at  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  And  Major-General 
Tulloch  has  recorded  an  instance  even  more  to 
the  point,  when,  as  he  himself  observed,  under  a 
strong  east  wind  the  Avaters  of  Lake  Menzaleh  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal  receded  for  a 
distance  of  7  miles  (see  Journal  of  Victoria 
Institute,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  267).  Other  instances  of 
the  same  effect,  Avhich  Avould  be  counted  miraculous 
if  they  had  been  biblical,  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  NaAdlle  {Jour.  Vict.  Instit.  xxvi.  p.  12).  We 
may  therefore  lay  on  one  side  any  question  of 
direct  miraculous  agency  :  Avhere  the  phenomena 
are  so  nearly  natural  to  the  country,  we  may  be 
content  to  say  that  they  are  not  necessarily  unhis- 
torical,  and  tiiat  the  question  of  miracle  is  merely 
one  of  interpretation.  Nor  need  Ave  be  delayed  in 
our  inquiry  by  considerations  as  to  Avhether  the 
story  has  suffered  from  over-colourinc ;  both  the 
numbers  of  the  persons  involved  and  the  length  of 
their  supposed  stay  in  the  desert  may  he  deferred. 
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if  tbought  fit,  for  future  examination.  Tiie  account 
is  not  to  be  judged  from  its  weakest  points. 

The  best  way  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  such  a 
migration  would  be  like,  is  to  compare  it  with  an 
annual  phenomenon  of  a  similar  character,  viz. 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage  from  Cairo.  The  analogy 
is  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  the  account  in  the  Bk 
of  Exodus  expressly  suggests  that  the  Israelites 
wished  to  go  into  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose* of 
a  haj  (the  Heb.  word  in  Exodus  10*  liag  is,  m  fact, 
the  same  that  is  applied  to  the  modem  festival, 
and  to  the  route  taken  by  the  pilgrims).  What 
IHjiiit  w;is  aimed  at  in  the  proposal  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness  must  remain  uncertam ; 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  Sarbut  el- 
Khadeem,  on  the  northern  road  to  Mt.  Sinai, 
where  the  remains  of  famous  Egyptian  temples 
are  still  to  be  seen.  But,  wherever  it  was,  the 
Israelites  could  do  what  the  Mecca  pilgrims  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  ;  nor  is  there  any  d  priori  reason 
why  we  should  regard  the  account  of  the  migration 
as  antecedently  improbable. 

We  may  go  further,  and.  say  that  whatever  may 
be  objected  against  the  generaJ  facts  of  the  Exodus, 
the  list  of  stations  (or  mansiones)  in  the  \\alder- 
ness  which  is  given  in  Nu  has  every  appearance  of 
being  part  of  a  conventional  itinerary  or  pilgrim 
book,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  of  i^entihcation 
and  verification,  altogether  apart  from  the  history 
in  which  it  is  embedded.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
with  such  data  is  to  make  such  literary  and  topo- 
graphical investigations  as  will  determine  whether 
the  routes  indicated  are  possible,  and  the  stages  of 
the  journey  feasible. 

One  of  "the  first  things  that  wiU  strike  the 
careful  reader  of  the  account  of  the  first  stages 
of  the  Exodus  is  that  there  is  a  certain  veri- 
similitude about  the  nomenclature.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew.  Pithom 
and  Pihahiroth  are  certainly  Egyptian ;  Migdol 
and  Baal-zephon  as  eertainly  Hebrew ;  Succoth 
"will  be  shown  to  be  a  mere  lleb.  perversion  of  an 
Egyp.  name ;  and  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that 
alternative  names  in  the  two  languages  are  found 
in  the  narrative,  as  when  the  desert  into  which  the 
Israelites  go  out  is  called  in  one  place  the  desert  of 
Etham,  and  in  another  the  desert  of  Shur.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  that  the  country  next 
the  frontier  on  both  sides  is  in  the  handis  of  a 
Semitic  people,  and  that  the  fortifications  and 
great  cities  are  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  locality  from  which  the  Israelites  emigrated 
is  defined  by  the  two  store-cities,  Rameses  and 
Pithom,  which  they  built  for  Pharaoh.  From 
Eameses  they  started,  and  their  first  encampment 
is  Succoth,  which  Naville  has  shown  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  Pithom.  The  identification  of  the 
two  cities  is  of  the  first  imjiortanee.  According  to 
Brugsch  {UExode  et  les  monuments  Egyptiens, 
Leipzig,  1875),  we  are  to  identify  Kameses  with 
Zoan  (Tanis),  and  to  place  Pithom  and  the  district 
of  Succoth  in  the  X.E.  comer  of  the  Delta,  between 
Tanis  and  Pelusium.  He  then  adopts  a  surprising 
suggestion  (previously  ventured  by  Schleiden),  that 
the  Israelites  passed  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  a  neck  of  land  between  that  sea  and 
the  ancient  Serbonian  lake  ;  that  the  Egyptians 
followed  them  along  the  same  course,  but  were 
overtaken  by  a  rush  of  water  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  destroyed.  On  this  hypothesis  he 
identifies  Etham  with  the  fortification  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  Higdol  with  a  Magdolon  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  as  being  12 
miles  from  Pelusium,  and  Baal-zephon  with  Mt. 
Casius ;  the  supposed  Red  Sea  {'jam  s^iph)  turns 
out  to  be  the  Serbonian  lake,  as  is  suggested  by 


the  name  {yam  suph  =  se&  of  weeds).  Unfortu- 
natt'ly,  tliis  theorj-,  which  is  stated  with  great 
confidence  and  simplicity  by  Brugsch,  appears  to  be 
almost  fatally  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  Pithom  has 
been  found  somewhere  else  than  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  Avhere  Brugsch  had  lo«  uted  it. 
It  is  to  Naville  that  we  owe  this  imnortaut  di.— 
co\ .  r\ .  His  excavation  of  the  mounos  known  as 
Tell  el-Mashkuta,  in  the  Wadj-  Tumilat,  on  tiie 
line  of  railway  from  Zagazig  to  Suez,  and  in  clc^e 
proximity  to  the  modem  Sweet-water  Canal  and 
to  the  line  of  the  ancient  SMeet-water  Canal,  has 
proved  conclusi\ely  that  this  place  is  Pithom 
['abode of  Tum'j,  and  that  its  secular  nani*»  "v  if 
aU  events  the  name  of  the  adjacent  Ci' 
Thuket,  which  may  be  equated  Mith  i 
Succoth.  It  is  curious  that  the  French  eugiucci-s 
had  suspected  this  mound  to  be  the  site  of  Rameses, 
and  had  named  the  adjacent  railway  station 
accordingly.  It  seems  probable  that '  Rameses 
will  be  found  in  the  excavation  of  the  mound  Tell 
el-Kebir ;  Tanis  is  clearly  excluded  by  NavUle's 
discoveries.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  in  favour 
of  an  exodus  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal, 
and  the  fugitives  following  this  course  would  soon 
reach  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  be  stoppetl  by  the 
fortifications  which  ran  along  the  Isthmus  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  the  station  Etham,  which 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  Egvptian  x^^^"^  or 
fortification,  and  to  be  the  same  thing  as  is  meant 
by  the  Heb.  shur  or  wall.  [The  only  diJBBculty  in 
this  identification  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  we  should 
have  expected  a  stronger  guttural  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  Heb.  word].  The  route  is  e^adently  one  of 
the  main  roads  out  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may  compare 
it  with  a  papyrus  translate  by  Goodvnn,  which 
describes  the  pursuit  of  runaway  slaves  who  foUow 
this  very  road,  and  whose  journey  is  described  in 
very  similar  terms. 

Several  difficulties  now  present  themselves.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  not  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  much  farther  north  than  at  present,  and 
whether  the  sea  was  not  actually  connected  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  that  case  the  transit  may 
very  well  have  been  made  at  the  head  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  tliis  part  of  the  Exodus  have  been 
identified.  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal-zephon 
have  all  to  be  located.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Baal-zephon  [Typhon]  is  the  mountain  Ataka  to 
the  S.  of  Suez,  and  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  the  north  wind  because  Phoenician  sailors  used 
to  pray  for  fair  wind  on  their  voyages  down  the 
Rett  ^e».  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  case 
has  not  yet  been  made  out  for  moving  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  so  far  north  as  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  crossing  took 
place  not  far  north  of  the  present  Suez.  [Its 
ancient  Greek  name  Clysma  appears  to  carry  a 
tradition  of  the  disaster!  The  test  for  a  true 
solution  would  appear  to  lie  in  a  search  for  Baal- 
zephon,  especially  by  examination  of  Mt.  Casius  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Jebel  Ataka 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ii.  From  Egypt  to  Sixal — After  crossing  the 

frontier  of  Egypt  the  Israelites  go  three  days  in 

the  wilderness  and  find  no  water.     It  has  been 

suggested  that  they  went  by  the  Acy"  route  right 

across  the  plateau  of  the  Tih  to  Akabah,  and  that 

this  Akabah  (or  Elath,  as  it  is  called  in  OT)  is  the 

!  Elim  of  the  itinerary,  where  they  found  wells  of 

I  water  and  palm  trees,  and  from  which  they  pro- 

I  ceeded  to  a  Mt.  Sinai  in  Midian.     We  are  not 

able  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  Midianite  Sinai.     It 

1  seems  more  probable  that  the  route  described  is 
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that  taken  by  travellers  to  the  traditional  Sinai, 
which  is  the  same  as  was  taken  by  St.  Silvia  of 
Aqiiitaine  in  the  4th  century.  The  route  goes 
along  the  wilderness  between  the  plateau  of  the 
Till  and  the  E.  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Marah  (see 
sep.  art.)  is  not  identified  with  any  rea.sonable 
probability ;  but  Elim,  which  follows  it,  may  very 
well  be  the  Wady  Ghurundel,  where  there  are 
even  at  the  present  time  wells  and  palms  (see 
Elim).  From  this  point  the  road  to  Smai  bifur- 
cates ;  the  northern  road  goes  by  the  Egyptian 
mines  and  temples  of  Sarbut  el-KIiadeem,  the 
southern  winds  by  the  Wady  Tayibeh  until  it 
strikes  the  seashore  :  this  is,  then,  the  encampment 
by  the  sea  (see  sep.  art.)  of  Nu  33'" ;  following  the 
shore,  the  ancient  Egyptian  port  and  road  are 
reached,  and  the  route  turns  inland,  passing  the 
entrance  to  the  Wady  Magliara,  where  are  the 
oldest  Egyptian  mines.  This  is  probably  the 
station  Dophkah  (see  sep.  art.)  of  Numbers, 
Dophkah  being  a  misreading  of  Mafkah,  the 
E^yp.  name  for  the  blue  stone  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  in  this  region.  The  next 
station,  Alush,  is  not  known  ;  it  was  probably  not 
far  beyond  the  Wady  Mukattab  or  '  written 
valley  through  which  the  road  now  passes.  The 
next  stage  is  Rephidim,  which  is  commonly  iden- 
tified M'ith  Feiran,  the  oasis  of  the  peninsula,  the 
ancient  Faran  and  Paran,  and  from  this  point  the 
road  winds  through  the  long  Wady  es-Sheykh, 
until  by  a  long  detour  (or,  if  preferred,  by  a  short 
cut  through  a  pass  called  Nukb  el-Hawa,  or  '  Pass 
of  the  Wind  ')  the  plain  is  reached  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  Avhere  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  assembled  for  the  giving  of  the  Law.  The 
most  striking  identification  on  this  route  is  the 
encampment  on  the  seashore  five  days  after  having 
left  it.  But  it  is  clear  that,  striking  as  this  is, 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  route  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims :  so  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  conclusive 
identification.  It  is  a  very  weighty  consideration 
that  the  name  Sinai  implies  a  place  of  sanctity 
[Sin  =  the  Babylonian  moon-god]  from  very  early 
times  ;  but  no  Babylonian  signs  or  inscriptions 
have  been  found  which  would  settle  conclusively 
that  the  traditional  Sinai  is  the  same  as  the 
biblical  one.  The  route  described  is  an  ancient 
trade  route  of  Nabata^an  traders  before  the 
Christian  era  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not  a  road  worked  out  by 
biblical  explorers,  as  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested.    See  further  art.  SiNAl. 

Literature. — The  student  should  consult,  inter  alia,  Robin- 
son, Biblical  Researches  (18-41,  3rd  ed.  18C7) ;  Ebers,  Burch  Gosen 
zum  Sinai  (2nd  ed.  lieipzig,  1881);  Lepsius,  Tour  from  J'hebes 
to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  1845  (Eng.  by  Cottrell,  London, 
1846) ;  Naville,  Store  City  of  Pithom  (Publications  of  E;jypt. 
Exploration  Fund) ;  Brusrsch,  L'Exode  et  les  Monuments 
Bgyptiens  (Iieipzi<r,  1875,  Eng.  tr.  1879) ;  Gamurrini,  Peregrinatio 
Sylvice  (llome,  1887). 

iii.  From  Sixai  to  Kadesh.  —  About  this 
portion  of  the  route  little  need  be  said.  The 
account  in  Nu  10"  states  that  the  first  march 
from  Sinai  was  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
This  is  described  in  v.^  as  a  three  days'  journey  ; 
and  the  places  mentioned  as  on  the  route  are 
Taberah  (Nu  11^),  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Hazeroth 
(11^'-  ^),  whence  they  removed  into  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  (12"),  and  from  this  place  (13')  the  spies 
were  sent  out.  Taberah  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  of  Nu  33.  In  Dt  P  the  whole  route  from 
Horeb  to  Kadesh -bamea  is  described  as  eleven 
days'  journey  by  the  way  of  Mt.  Seir.  This 
inaicates  a  route  from  Sinai  by  way  of  'Al^abah  to 
Kadesh,  and  accordingly  travellers  have  sought  to 
identify  Kibroth-hattaavah  and  Hazeroth  with 
points  in  the  route  between  Sinai  and  'Al^abah. 
Further  particulars  are  given  in  the  articles  on 
those  names ;  and  for  the  names  which  follow 


Hazeroth  in   Nu  33,  see  iv,   and  the  article  on 
Kadksh. 

iv.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan.  —  The 
accounts  of  this  part  of  the  route  are  found  in 
Nu  20.  21,  Dt  1.  2,  and  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33. 
Nu  20.  21  are  composite  in  character,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  (taken  from 
Driver's  iOT  Op.  66):— 

p    20^        *       ^^*      ^^  ^^''^  *^  !<*•  u 

JJJ  lb         Sa  6  14-21  21'''*  *"*■" 

P  22^ 

JE  21^2-^ 

The  first  verse  of  Nn  20  deserves  special  notice. 
Its  first  clause  (as  far  as  the  word  *  month ')  is  due 
to  P.  According  to  that  authority,  the  spies  were 
sent  out  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  in  that 
wilderness  (Nu  M'®)  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
mained until  the  rebellious  generation  had  been 
consumed.  They  then  moved  in  the  first  month 
(apparently  of  the  fortieth  year,  and  for  the  first 
time)  into  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  next  clause, 
'and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh,'  etc.,  is  due  to 
another  source,  which  represents  the  stay  in 
Kadesh  as  a  prolonged  one,  and  associates  with 
that  stay  many  events,  but  without  assigning 
dates.  I'wo  of  these  events  are  recorded  in  Nu 
20^"^'  :  the  first,  the  judgment  passed  on  Moses 
and  Aaron  at  Meribah  (vv. '-'""),  presents  difficulties 
which  cannot  here  be  fully  discussed,  but  the 
following  considerations  make  it  probable  that 
this  incident  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  the 
sojourn  at  Kadesh  :  (a)  the  account  is  in  many 
points  similar  to  that  in  Ex  17^'^ ;  {b)  lack  of  water 
would  have  been  felt  soon  after  the  arrival  at 
Kadesh,  rather  than  at  tlie  close  of  their  sojourn 
there ;  and  the  complaint,  Nu  20^- ',  seems  more 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  remem- 
bered the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  than  of  those  who, 
having  left  Egj'pt  in  youth,  had  since  passed  forty 
years  in  the  desert ;  (c)  according  to  Dt  1^  the 
exclusion  of  Moses  from  the  promised  land  was 
decreed  about  the  same  time  as  tlie  general  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  the  generation  which 
came  up  out  of  Egypt.  Hence  tAvo  alternatives  : 
either  the  account  Nu  20^''*  which  gives  the  reason 
for  the  exclusion  must  describe  the  same  event  as 
that  referred  to  Dt  1^  (i.e.  an  event  which  happened 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  and  therefore  at 
an  early  period  of  the  journeyings),  or  there  are 
two  varying  traditions  as  to  wiien  and  why  Moses 
was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan. 

The  second  passage  (Nu  20""-^)  records  Edom's 
refusal  to  allow  a  passage  through  his  territory'  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  journeyed  '  by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom  '  (Nu  21*).  Comparing 
this  with  Dt  2\  very  similar  language  is  there 
used  to  describe  a  compassing  of  Edom,  which  is 
assigned  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  journeyings.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  circuitous  route 
was  adopted  because  a  more  direct  course  towards 
the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  not  open  ;  Edom's 
conduct,  as  described  in  Nu  20,  though  not  re- 
corded in  Dt,  was  the  cause  of,  and  therefore  prior 
to,  the  compassing  mentioned  in  Dt.  Hence  l)oth 
the  events  in  Nu  20^-'^S  though  in  their  present 
connexion  they  appear  as  incidents  of  the  fortieth 
year,  may  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
journeyinps.  Two  distinct  geograi)hical  pictures 
of  the  j)eriod  are  presented, — the  one,  that  of  JE, 
figures  Kadesh  as  the  scene  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  journey,  and  is  to  be  traced  in  Dt  1.  2  (with 
which  the  brief  summary  in  Jg  IP*-'"  shouM  be 
compared) ;  the  other,  that  of  P,  locates  these 
events  partly  in  Paran  and  partly  in  Zin.  The 
combination  of  the  two,   with  the   introduction 
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of  exact  dates,  has  produced  difficulties  wliicli  are 
to  be  explained,  not  by  the  assumption  of  two 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Kadesh,  nor  by  the 
assumption  of  a  second  visit  to  Kadesh  (which  is 
nowhere  indicated,  and  seems  excluded  by  Dt  2^*), 
but  by  the  resolution  of  the  narrative  into  its 
original  components. 

In  the  list  of  stations  (Nn  33)  Kadesh  does  not 
occur  until  v.'*,  where  it  is  identitied  with  Zin,  im- 
mediately precedes  Mt.  Hor,  and  is  only  eight 
stations  removed  from  the  final  settlement  in  the 
plains  of  Jordan.  This  itinerary  makes  the  identi- 
lication  of  Zin  with  Kadesh,  which  is  implied  in 
xSu  20,  and  refers  to  Kadesh  for  the  first  and  only 
time  towards  the  close  of  the  journeyings.  It 
might  be  expected  that  Paran  would  be  found  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  but  it  is  not ;  the 
stations  from  Egypt,  as  /ar  as  Hazeroth,  corre- 
spond closely  with  those  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  Ex  and  Nu,  but  after  Hazeroth 
[instead  of  either  Paran  or  Kadesh]  twelve  stations 
are  given  (Rithmah  .  .  .  Hashmonah,  vv.^^'**),  the 
names  of  which  occur  only  in  these  verses,  and  no 
event  happening  in  connexion  with  these  places  is 
anywhere  recorded.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Rithmah,  or  some  other  of  these  names,  is  a  desig- 
nation of  Kadesh,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
argument  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a 
hypothesis. 

The  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nu  13')  is  a  vague  in- 
dication of  locality  for  the  events  described  in 
Nu  13.  14,  and  it  may  be  that  more  than  one  of 
these  twelve  stations  were  within  that  area,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
list  of  Nu  33  has  been  incorporated  with  the  narra- 
tive without  specifying  the  place  where  the  im- 
Eortant  events  recorded  in  Nu  13.  14  and  Dt  1 
appened.  In  this  respect  the  list  is  independent 
of  the  narrative,  and  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
connexion  between  the  two  must  be  conjectural. 

The  eight  stations  following  Hashmonah  (Mose- 
roth-Mt.  Hor)  must  next  be  considered.  With  the 
first  four  may  be  compared  the  fragment  of  an 
itinerary  preserved  in  Dt  10^''.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


Nu333<WJ. 
Moseroth. 
Bene-jaakan. 
Hor-hagpdgad. 
Jotbathah. 


Dt  10«-  7. 
Beeroth  Bene-jaakan 
Hose  rah. 
Gudsrodah. 
Jotbathah. 


I 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  four 
places  are  referred  to  in  both  passages,  and  it  seems 
also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  part  of 
the  journeyings  is  described  in  both.  The  inversion 
of  order,  Moseroth  preceding  Bene-jaakan  in  the 
one,  and  following  in  the  other,  may  be  attributed 
to  an  error  of  transcription,  or  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  some  of  the  wells  of  the  Bene-jaakan 
were  visited  both  before  and  after  the  encamp- 
ment at  Moseroth.  Moserah  is  noted  (Dt  10)  as 
the  place  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  and 
must  therefore  be  close  to  Mt.  Hor,  probably 
the  place  of  encampment  at  its  base.  Further,  as 
Abronah  and  Ezion-geber  follow  these  four  places 
in  Nu,  and  the  position  of  Ezion-geber  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  known,  it  follows  that 
these  stations  describe  the  journey  from  Mt.  Hor 
down  the  Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea.  Pursuing  the 
journey  from  this  point,  as  described  Dt  2*,  the 
children  of  Israel  passed  '  from  the  way  of  the 
Arabah  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-geber.'  This 
is  generally  explained  by  supposing  that  tl^ey 
completed  the  circuit  of  Edom  by  compassing  it  on 
its  E.  side.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  Arabah  a 
valley  called  Wady  Ithem  leads  upwards  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  high  table-land  which  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Edom  and  Moab,  across  which  runs  the  Haj 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.     Alonjr  or  near 


this  route  the  children  of  Israel,  after  leaving  the 
Arabah  by  Wady  Ithem,  passed  in  a  N.  direction 
until  they  reached  lye-abarim  in  the  wilderness 
which  is  before  Moab  towards  the  sunri8ing(Nu  21), 
the  next  definite  geographical  indication  afforded 
in  the  narrative. 

But  against  accepting  this  view  of  the  journey, 
it  may  be  argued  as  follows  :  The  tAvo  stations  in 
Nu  SS*"**  which  follow  Ezion-geber  are  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  (Kadesh)  and  Mt.  Hor.  These  verses 
imply  that,  after  reaching  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
instead  of  bearing  eastward  as  above  described  the 
chUdren  of  Israel  retraced  their  steps  along  the 
Arabah  to  visit  Mt.  Hor,  on  the  occasion  of  Aaron's 
death  and  burial.  Moseroth  is  separated  by  six 
stations  from  Mt.  Hor,  and,  if  the  identity  of 
Dt  10*-^  with  Nu  33*^-**  be  maintained,  there  are 
two  statements  concerning  the  time  and  place  of 
Aaron's  death  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  In 
order  to  harmonize  the  accounts,  many  com- 
mentators consider  that  the  stations  in  Dt  10*-' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  same  names  in 
Nu  33****,  but  must  be  supplied  as  part  of  the 
journey  from  Mt.  Hor  to  Zalmonah  (Nu33").  The 
omission  of  these  stations  in  Nu  33  is  explained  by 
supposing  that  names  which  have  been  previously 
mentioned  are  not  repeated  in  this  list.  Besides 
the  double  visit  to  Kadesh,  two  visits  to  Mt.  Hor 
(for  Moserah  or  Moseroth  must  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  Mt.  Hor)  and  two  journeys  down 
the  Arabah  to  Ezion-geber  must  be  assumetl,  before 
the  narrative  of  Dt  2^^-  can  be  combined  with 
Nu  33  from  Zalmonah  onwards,  as  representing 
the  final  departure  from  the  Arabah  on  the  way 
to  the  E.  of  Moab.  This  reiterated  duplication  of 
events,  inferred  from  combining  the  accounts,  but 
nowhere  indicated  in  the  narrative,  raises  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  this  harmonistic  interpreta- 
tion, though  possible,  does  not  represent  the  actual 
progress  of  the  journey.  The  main  difficultv  arises 
from  the  position  of  Zin  and  Mt.  Hor  following 
Ezion-geber  in  Nu  SS*''^.  Ewald  proposes  (Hist, 
of  Isr.  ii.  201,  Eng.  tr.)  to  remove  w.*^'*""*  from 
where  they  now  stand,  and  insert  them  after  Hash- 
monah in  ver.**.  The  order  of  the  stations  would 
then  be  Hashmonah,  Zin,  Mt.  Hor,  Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan,  Hor-haggidgad,  Jotbathah,  Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber,  Zalmonah,  etc.  The  necessity  for 
assuming  the  unproved  dtiplication  of  events  is 
removed,  and  the  direction  of  the  journey  would 
be  as  traced  above.  The  obvious  criticism  of 
Ewald's  hypothesis  is,  that  if  the  arrangement  he 
proposes  were  the  original  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  change  which  introduces  such 
difficulties  should  have  been  made.  May  a  slight 
variation  of  his  hypothesis  be  suggested  ?  The 
verses  which  he  would  transpose  ditl'er  in  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  chapter;  instead  of  gi\"ing 
only  names,  they  relate  events  and  furnish  details. 
May  they  ]>e  regarded  as  a  later  addition  ?  If  so, 
they  may  be  either  omitted  or  transferred,  and 
the  same  result  attained.  One  other  alternative 
remains :  the  insertion  of  Zin  and  Mt.  Hor  after 
Ezion-geber  indicates  a  movement  up  the  Arabah 
northwards.  This  northern  direction  may  have 
been  continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  a  turn 
eastwards  would  bring  the  cluldren  of  Israel  to  the 
E.  side  of  Moab.  The  compassing  of  Edom  would 
then  be  on  its  W.  and  N.  border.  In  favour  of  this 
it  may  be  suggested  that  an  Israelite  might 
understand  the  border  of  Edom  to  mean  the  border 
towards  his  own  land.  So  long  as  the  sites  of 
Zalmonah  and  the  stations  following  remain  un- 
certain, this  interpretation  of  the  existing  text  of 
Nu  33^^-  cannot  oe  rejected  as  impossible,  though 
it  would  represent  a  tradition  diflerent  from  that 
followed  in  Nu  21*  and  (probably)  Dt  2^. 

The  concluding  section  from   the  E.   of  Moab 
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onwards  is  comparatively  free  from  ambiguity, 
though  delinite  identification  of  places  is  wanting 
here  as  in  the  preceding  stages.  The  children  of 
Israel  cross  the  brooks  Zered  and  Arnon  (Nu 21^'*-  J*). 
The  latter  is  by  general  consent  identiiied  with 
the  Wady  Mojib,  a  stream  which  is  fed  by  many 
tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  the 
middle  of  its  E.  side.  The  deep  valley,  about  three 
miles  broad,  through  which  it  passes,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  district,  and  forms  a  natural  bound- 
ary line.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  The 
position  of  the  brook  Zered  is  uncertain.  The 
Wady  el-Ahsa,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
S.  extremity,  is  too  far  south  to  be  identified  with 
it,  for  lye-abarim  to  the  E.  of  Moab  is  reached 
before  crossing  it  (Nu  2V^).  The  Wady  Feranjy, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  passing  by  Kerak 
and  reaching  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  promontory 
called  El-Lisan,  or  the  main  affluent  of  Wady  Mojio 
(that  coining  from  the  S.E. ),  may  with  greater  pro- 
bability be  considered  as  the  ancient  Zered.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  tributaries  of  Wady  Mojib  is 
somewhat  unsettled,  but  Bliss,  when  exploring  the 
country  of  Moab  in  March  1895  (see  his  memoir  in 
PEFSt,  1895)  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the 
names  assigned  to  them.  He  follows  Tristram  in 
giving  the  name  of  Wady  Sa  ideh  to  the  PI  affluent 
of  the  Wady  Mojib  and  not  to  the  S.E.  branch, 
which  is  generally  so  called  in  maps  and  com- 
mentaries. The  description  in  Buhl  (Geog.  d.  Alien 
Paldstina,  p.  51)  is  again  different.  Until  arriving 
at  the  Arnon,  the  Israelites  probably  crossed  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  and  kept  away  from 
Moab  towards  the  E.  They  would  thus  obey  the 
injunction  not  to  meddle  Avith  Moab,  and  find  the 
rivers  shallower,  and  more  easy  of  passage.  The 
deep  and  rugged  sides  of  these  streams  for  some 
distance  from  their  outlets  into  the  Dead  Sea  cause 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  modern  traveller, 
and  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the  hosts  of 
Israel.  But  after  crossing  the  Arnon  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  W.  and  afterwards  in  a  N.W. 
direction  in  order  to  reach  Dibon-Gad  and  the 
mountains  of  Abarim — the  high  ridge  to  the  E.  of 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  which  they 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho.  The  names  given  in  Nu  2P*"'**'  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33,  but  the 
last-named  place,  '  the  top  of  tisgah  that  looketh 
toward  Jeshimon'  ('the  desert'  KV),  indicates  a 
spot  on  the  Abarim  range  whence  W.  Palestine 
and  the  Jordan  valley  were  visible.  The  last 
stage,  Nu  22^,  is  given  with  additional  detail  in 
Nu  33«-  •»». 

Literature. — Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Nu  and  Dt, 
especially  those  of  Dillnmnn  in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb. 
z.  Alten  Testament  and  Driver  on  Dt  in  the  Intemat.  Crit. 
Comin.,  may  be  consulted  for  further  information.  Trumbull's 
Kadesh-Bamea  discusses  the  whole  ro>ite  from  E^rypt  to  Canaan, 
and  contains  a  full  list  of  ancient  and  modem  works  dealing:  with 
the  subject.  See  also  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  and  Krihler, 
Bxblische  Ge«chichte  A.T.s. 

J.  Rendel  Harris  and  A.  T.  Chapman. 
EXODUS  (nio;p  n^Ni,  or  simply  nio^' ;  'E|o5os :  see 
Hexateuch)  is  the  2nd  Book  in  the  Heb.  Canon. 
It  is  also  the  2nd  division  of  the  great  composite 
work  which  contains  in  one  complex  whole  all 
that  has  been  preserved  of  old  Heb.  writings  about 
the  origins  of  the  Isr.  people.  So  much  is  here 
assumed,  and,  further,  that  it  is  generally  possible, 
if  not  to  distribute  the  material  among  four  dis- 
tinct documents,  at  least  to  assign  it  to  one  or 
other  of  four  differing  schools  of  writing,  Jahwistic, 
Elohistic,  Deuteronomic,  and  Priestly  (referred  to 
as  J,  E,  D,  P),*  whose  relative  age  is  shown  by 

•  J»  (=J-8upplement8),  E»  etc.,  denote  later  elements,  while 
Ps  is  often  used  for  the  original  groundwork  of  the  Priestly 
Document  before  enlarged  by  the  numerous  additions  marked 


the  order  of  the  names,  the  periods  of  the  first  two 
overlapping.  For  the  proof  of  this,  and  for  general 
matters  of  introduction,  see  Hexateuch. 

Our  aim  here  is  to  exhibit  the  results  of  such  an 
analysis  in  detail,  with  a  condensed  account  of  the 
chief  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  For  information 
about  persons,  places,  things,  events,  institutions, 
laws,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles. 

The  book  covers  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  is 
mainly  historical,  but  contains  important  legisla- 
tive sections.  It  falls  readily  into  three  parts — I. 
Israel  in  Egypt ;  IT.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai ;  III.  At 
Sinai.  The  method  of  treatment  here  adopted  needs 
little  explanation.  In  the  Summary  small  reference 
letters  snow  what  documents  contain  the  material 
next  following :  the  sign  ||  preceding  means  that 
the  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  another  chapter  or 
section.     The  numbers  refer  to  the  chapters. 

Thus,  by  following  J,  E,  and  P  through  in  turn, 
the  main  contents  of  the  documents  can  be  sever- 
ally traced,  and  the  amount  of  coincidence  noted. 

I.  Israel  in  Egypt:  1-13". 

A.  Summary. 

1  •"''^Increase,  and  •'^i ''oppression  of  Israel. 
2  ^Birth  and  adoption  of  Moses ;  Jhis  violence, 
flight,  and  •''•''marrjage.  3-4  •'^^Theophany  and 
JEliPCommission  of  Mos.  and  Aar.  •"'-Mos.  returns, 
and  •'convinces  the  people  by  signs.  5  •"'-Free- 
dom claimed,  bondage  increased.  6-7^  ''••"'-Com- 
mission  of  Mos.  and  Aar.  7*-12  Eleven  •'^''wonders 
— 78-13  PRod  becomes  serpent,  magicians  copy ; 
714-25  JEPj^iie  smitten,  ''magicians  copy ;  8'"'* 
•""frogs,  ^magicians  copy ;  8"*''*  ''lice,  magicians 
fail;  82«-32  •'flies;  9J-''  •'murrain;  9^-^^  ''blains, 
magicians  suffer ;  9'^"^  ""^hail ;  10''^  •'^locusts ; 
lQ2i-i'9  Ejjai-kness ;  •'banishment  of  Moses,  who 
11  •'^prophesies  death  of  firstborn  and  release  of 
Isr.  12-13'^  •'PRules  for  Passover  and  Feast  of 
Unleav.  Bread  ;  •'death  of  firstborn,  and  •'^''exodua 
of  Isr. ;  •"'law  of  firstlings. 

B.  Analysis. 

r  marks  editorial  revision ;  *  shows  supplements  from  docu- 
ments of  the  same  school  ;  '  editorial  insertions  and  expansions ; 
"  harmonizing  and  other  relatively  later  additions  by  RJe,  R<*, 
and  RP  ;  [  ]  enclose  vv.  forming  a  displaced  passage  ;  ...  show 
that  something  has  dropped  out;  and  if  with  [...]  that  the 
material  is  found  elsewhere  ;  a,  b,  etc.,  mark  w.  subdivided. 

.J  ^       6    8-12           20b       ^   ...ll-23a  ^  [2-4a   5   7-9a 

E  ]                    ...15-20a   21f.  yi-10...  <lr       4b   6... 

P      i-5'7 iSf; 23b-25 


J^         16-18 19f."    .  1-12 13-16°]a  10-20a  24-20 <»[...]20-3ir 

EX91>-15         ...21f.4         ?14bl7f.        20b  21-23"       27f. 
P 


J  ^       ...3  5-23^  -.     14...16-17a 

E^lab"?*        K?l  7         15r       ... 


_/     14  ...16-17atonnit«.. 
^        "-         17b 


2-5  ft-8'  9-12  IS-SO"     1-13 


J  ^18        ...21a  24f. 

E  7         ...20b  23 

P         19-20a  21b- 22 


^1-4  ...8-15        20-32  ^1-7  13 

o  y 

5-7        lG-10  8-12 


J  ^14-16'  17f.  li>-21"  231)     24b  25b-34  ^  ^1 

eM  22-23a  24a    '25a  35ab"  J^(j 


J  -  ^3b-ll  13b  14b-16a...  15C-19     24-20  28f.^  ^ 

Em         12-13a    14a  15b       20-23      27      _[  J^ 

P 


4-8  W. 
1-S 


P«;  Pi»  stands  for  the  Holiness  lej^lation  of  Lv  17-26  with 
kindred  jwissages.  R  stands  for  one  of  the  redactors,  who  (1) 
edited  J  and  E  into  a  single  whole  JE,  in  this  case  cited  as  RJo; 
or  (2)  combined  JE  with  D,  cited  as  R"* ;  or  (3)  supplemented 
Pi!  and  combined  P  with  JED,  and  so  are  calli-d  Rp.  In  Exodus, 
of  course,  D  is  not  found,  and  only  here  and  there  traces  of  R>'. 
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E 

12 

21a 

21b-23 

24-->7"   2Tb      2»-34 

37-39 
.35f." 

P 

l-is  li-iff 

28 

J 
E 

-*-~40-42' 

43-50  51' 

1^.,: 

St'   5" 

6f/  8-10" 

11 -ly    14-16" 

P 

Note  that  no  passage  has  been  analyzed  imless  there  is 
reasonable  probability,  xisually  indeed  practical  certainty,  that 
it  is  oompoeite ;  but  obviously  some  of  tne  detailt  of  divisions  of 
verses  must  be  rather  possible  than  iJways  definitely  probable. 
The  analysts  has,  however,  been  carried  as  far  as  possible,  as 
beinz  more  helpful  thus  to  the  student  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  mark,  (say)  with  blue,  black,  and  red  inks,  the 
analysis  on  a  copy  of  the  RV  or  the  Heb.  test,  and  to  underline 
the  phrases,  eta,  referred  to  under  iii.  and  iv.,  and  then  read 
through  all  the  passages  assigned  to  each  document  consecu- 
tively, he  will  ipain  the  best  possible  notion  of  the  reality  of  the 
analysis,  and  the  distinct  character  of  the  documents. 

IHtplaeed  passaqe.— The  J  portions  of  3  and  4ii2  prob.  stood 
originally  before  4a».  Yahweh  has  already  told  Moses  in  Midian 
(4i»)  to  go  back  to  Egypt,  and  the  theopliany  accordingly  seems 
to  belong  to  Goshen,  or  (better)  to  the  journey  thither. 

C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

Each  set  is  marked  with  the  same  letter  tmder 
J,  E,  and  P,  respectively  to  facilitate  comparison. 
t  after  refs.  means  that  all  the  instances  in  the 
OT  are  given ;  *  that  all  in  the  Hexateuch  are 
mentioned  ;  italics  denote  biblical  quotations  ;  and 
capitals  are  used  sometimes  for  emphatic  words. 

J— (a)  The  people  live  in  Goshen  2P  9*  Gn  45i» 
etc.  (only  in  J) ;  (b)  a  separate  district,  so  that  they 
and  their  cattle  could  be  dilierentiated  from  the 
Egyptians  8^-  '• "  8^  9^  ^  9^  ;  only  brought  in  gangs 
into  Egypt  for  forced  labour  o^^- ;  away  from  the 
Nile,  so  that  its  pollution  seems  to  cause  no  incon- 
venience 7^-  ^ ;  (c)  so  numerous  as  to  alarm  the 
king  13-52,  600,000  12=^  Xu  ll-i  cf.  Nu  10^;  (d) 
cattle  owners  Gn  46^--  ^  47^-  *  having  flocks  and 
herds  \(fi--*  \^--^  34^  Nu  U^  Gn  12i8  13'  24»  327 
331s  45W  4633  4-1  508 .  (e)  ]^j;og_  demands  3  days' 
journetj  S^^  5^  8^  cf.  Gn  30^6  Nu  10=»»^  Nu  338  rp^-) 
that  they  might  sacrifice  to  Yahiceh  or  (our)  God 
318  53.  s.  17  88. 28. 27ff.^  or  servc  Him  7i«  S^-  ^  9i-  ^  W-  '^ 
12^^ ;  (f)  the  wonders  or  plagues  before  Pharaoh 
are  7,  and  are  natural  calamities,  as  disease  of  fish 
in  Nile  7^**',  when  Yahweh  smites  the  river  7"».25. 
natural  causes  being  sometimes  specihed,  as  the 
wind  in  the  case  of  the  locusts  lO^^-^  cf.  14"^''; 
Moses  speaks  freely  on  each  occasion  to  Pharaoh, 
and  the  Avonders  follow  the  mere  announcement ; 
the  hail  is  on  every  herb  of  the  field  9^**  cf.  9^-^  and 
10^*',  and  locusts  eat  the  remaining  crops  and  the 
fruit ;  (g)  the  flight  is  hvirried,  at  instigation  of  the 
Egypt.  12^"f.  29;  (h)  'Si.oses'  father-in-law  is  the  priest 
of  Midian  2^«  4i9(3i  18^  RJ*)  cf.  Gn  41«  unnamed 
here  (for  Reuel  2^^  is  prob.  R^),  called  Hobab  Nu 
1029  J^  4"  li« ;  and  Moses  has  one  son  2-^  4** ;  (!) 
sprinkling  of  blood  is  the  main  thing  in  the  Pass- 
over, eating  not  mentioned  \2-^'^  J° ;  (j)  the  name 
of  God  is  Yahweh  (  =  Jehovah),  or  the  God  of  ... ; 
(k)  (1)  (see  below). 

E — (a)  The  people  live  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  with 
no  hint  of  separate  district  being  assigned  them  ; 
(b)  rather  they  seem  to  be  herded  in  the  royal  city 
among  the  houses  P'** ;  no  immunity  from  plagues 
mentioned  {e.g.  hail  92"*)  except  for  the  darkness ; 
can  be»  of  neighbours  jewels,  etc.  2r^  11^;  near 
the  Nile  1^2  o^"^** ;  (c)  only  numerous  enough  to 
annoy  the  king,  their  women  needing  only  2  mid- 
wives  \^^^-,  requiring  only  600  chariots  for  pursuit 
14^,;  (d)  royal  pensioners  Gn  46^®-  '^,  never  men- 
tioned as  owning  cattle  ;  (e)  Mos.  demands  merely 
that  Isr.  be  let  go  S^'^'-  -"•  o^*  (b^'°  RJ^  to  harmonize 
with  J)  9^  KP,  ulterior  end  being  to  get  to  Can. 
\2P-^^  cf.  Gn  48^5,  and  incidentally  to  serve  God 
on  this  mountain,  i.e.  Horeb,  more  than  3  days' 
journey  3^^ .  (f)  the  wonders  or  plagues  are  5,  and 
nave  the  miraculous  element  heightened,  e.g.  Moses 
smites  all  ths  waters  in  the  river,  and  they  turn  to 


Mood  V^-  *"' ;  Moses  only  once  speaks  to  Pharaoh 
5^*,  and  the  wonders  follow  his  mere  gesture ;  the 
hail  is  on  man  and  beast  S**-***,  whUe  locusts 
devour  every  herb  of  the  land  10"-i«> ;  (g)  departure 
deliberate,  the  people  gathering  supplies  before- 
hand 11"-;  time  to  take  up  Joseph's  bones  13"; 
(h)  Moses'  father-in-law  is  Jethro  3^  4^*  18,  and 
he  has  two  sons  \9>^-,  his  wife  being  a  Cushite  Nu 
12^;  (j)  the  name  of  God  is  Goe?  ( Eloliim)  always 
up  to  3"  and  often  afterwards,  especially  in  phrases, 
e.g.  mount  of  God  3^  4"  18»  24^*,  rod  of  God  4» 
17»t;  angel  of  God  14"  Gn  21"  28"  31"  32i»  cf. 
Ex  23»  32«  Nu  20" ;  statutes  of  God  18". 

P — (a)  The  people  live  in  Egypt  1^- ' ;  (b)  not  in 
separate  district,  for  the  land  was  filled  with  them 
F ;  no  immunity  mentioned  ;  (f )  the  direct  Divine 
agency  in  the  wonders  is  emphasized ;  Aaron  is 
always  with  Moses,  and  speaks,  etc.  7^"^  etc.  (whUe 
in  J  the  insertion  of  Aaron  4"""  seems  due  to  J", 
for  where  Aaron  or  a  plur.  is  found,  as  8*-  ^^  ^s.  28  927 
10"'-,  the  sing,  is  found  close  bv  8^- 1-"-  ^  9»  lO^^*.  la^ 
Moses  being  sole  speaker  l^^'^  S^  91-"  10^) ;  (i) 
in  the  Passover  the  eating  is  the  main  thing, 
the  sprinkling  is  not  ordered  to  be  repeated 
2.21-13.  e-50 ,  J  J  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  always 
God  up  to  6-,  and  always  Yahweh  {= Jehovah) 
afterwards. 

(k)  Moses'  rod  is  the  object  of  Divine  power  in  J, 
being  turned  into  a  sei^pent  (nahash)  before  the 
people  42"» ;  Moses'  rod,  given  him  by  God  4"  and 
called  the  rod  of  God  42*'  17^  is  regularly  the 
instrument  of  Divine  power  in  E  7"-  ^^-  *''  9^ 
1013  1416  115. 9 .  Aaron's  rod  is  in  P  the  object  of 
Divine  power,  bein^  turned  into  a  serpent  (tannin) 
before  Pharaoh  7"-,  and  also  its  instrument  7" 
gs.  161.  cf.  >Ju  17.  For  describing  Pharaoh's  obsti- 
nacy, we  have  (1)  some  form  of  heavi/  in  7"  8"''' 
9^-  3^  J ;  (2)  some  form  of  strong  7^  ^  lO^*-  ^  E,  and 
7"-  22  8^3  9"  P,  who  moulds  his  almost  unvarying 
phrase  on  8"  J,  but  borrows  strong  from  E. 

D.  Other  Clues  to  the  Analysis. 

J — That  generation  16  (in  P  always  plur.);  mighty  i".9.»b 
Gn  2616  Nu  226  etc. ;  come,  or  go  to  l"  Gn  llSf-  ~  3S16* ;  faOeth 
(nU  110  Gn  42*.  S8  491 ;  enemies  (haters)  lio  Gn  2460 ;  tagkmagters 
lUf  cf.  37  56.i0.i3r.  * ;  affiiet  lU  cf .  37  43i ;  who  made  thee  a 
prince^  21*  cf.  Nu  1613 ;  sought  to  tlay  215  421  oisb.  cf.  Gn  2720; 
Angel  of  Jehovah  32  Xu  2222  etc  ct.  Ex  1419  etc.  E  (see 
Cj.  above);  cry  S7-9  Gn  41O;  /  am  come  doicn  3^  igii.is-ao 
Gn  113.7  1821  ct.  Ex  339  E,  cf.  Xu  1117.25  125  &*;  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  38-17  135  333  Uu  13^7  14S  I6i3f. 
Jos  5<>,  never  in  E ;  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Hebreicn  318 
53  716  91. 13  103  f ;  3  rigm  to  convince  the  people  4112. 30 ; 
lodginn  42*  Gn  4227  4327  Jos  43.8* ;  irareat  88f.  28J0  gas  loiw. 
Gn  2^»;  to-morrow,  810.23.29  95ti8  10*;  mteh  a*  hath  not 
been,  918-24  1014  ii6»  of.  106;  there  remained  not  ...  Sn 
1019.26  1428  Gn  471s  Jos  S17*;  misxd  multitude  1238  Nu  11* ; 
t/ie  passoter  1221-27  3425;  unleavened  bread  and  firstlings 
133-I6,  apparently  quoted  in  33isi>-20»  js  before  deuteronomic  ex- 
pansion took  plaie. 

E— /€ar  (towards  God)  117-21  1321  2020  Gn  2011  2212  4218  Dt 
2518  K  Jos  24I*  (never  in  J) ;  by  the  river's  brink  23  71*  ;  harul- 
maid  25  (^=bondicoman  RVm  217  etc.),  never  in  J ;  2io  cf.  Gn 
218 ;  Horeb  3»  176  336,  never  in  J  ;  .  .  .  here  am  I  3*  Gn  221-  7. 
IL  271-18  3iu  3713  462f.;  herb  of  the  land  10i2-i5»;  the  man 
Moses  113  Xu  123 ;  by  a  strong  hand,  of  Pharaoh  ei*^,  of  Edom 
Nu  20»,  ct.  319  139  Rd,  and  Dt,  of  God ;  one  (to)  another,  lit. 
a  man  {to)  his  brother  1023  leis  Gn  37i«  4221.28  Nu  1414  cf. 
Gn  2631  ct.  Gn  113  Heb.  J,  Ex  2520  379  Lev  2514  p*. 

P^^ee  list  of  peculiar  expressions  in  Driver's  Introd.,  Hol- 
zinger's  £inl.  in  a.  Hex.,  or  more  fully  still  in  the  forthcoming 
Oxford  Analytical  ed.  of  the  Hexateuch. 

II.  From  Egypt  to  Sixai  :  13"-18. 
A.  Summary. 
I31--22  JEPj-hoice  of  route,  'guided  by  the 
Pillar.  14  •'E^crossing  of  Red  Sea  and  fate  of  pur- 
suers. 15  J^Song  of  Moses  ;  •'Marah,  ^'!  Massah 
=  proving),  and  •'Elim.  16  ^^'J-'Gift  of  manna  and 
^'•JquaUs,  P  provision  for  Sabbath  and  memorial 
pot  of  manna.  17  ''^v.ater  given  in  drought,  •'at 
jiassah,  ^at  Meribah  ;  ^victory  over  Amalek.  18 
^'"'visit  of  Moses'  father-in-law,  %ppoiiitment  of 
judges. 
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B.  Analysis. 


J  -.  rA  -I'--,    i       &-<'  10a  a^fraid  n-U 

E  I  MlT-10  1  A         ...7r    Oa  10b     [...]"  -l&lj 

J                                        19b             20b      21b        24      25b 
E  1  J....l<Sa         afioa       20a  to  rfarl;n«»)          25a 
P-^      iCb-iS 2iac'    22'23r 


J  ^    ,  27b        28b       30    31'      .1  22-25a  27 

E  "I  4.  20"  1  ij?2-18    20f.        25b  26" 


2C-27a«crt    28a 


19' 


E  1(^      4  15a  19a  16a  19b -21 

P      ^i-3   5' ' '8' ■  9-12 ■  '6^ ' V.'.iat.     lob  ICb  17f. ' 


Elf^                            86a             I'T    lb-2ato"rn«    4-6 
P  22-36''3i"82^''' 35b"'36  i&  to  liephidim 


J  -  ^7a  to  Maxmh  7c  ^  ,>        l2-f    7  S)-ia»'JJ 

E|7     7btoi«((K;i      [8-1CJ6    1  X[lr  5f.  8        12-27>- 

V 


Displaced  passages.— b  is  out  of  place  here,  and  fits  a  later 
place  in  the  narrative,  as  is  shown  by  position  assigned  to 
Joshua  at  33"-ll.  c  is  also  subsequent  to  the  le(,nslation  at  Horeb, 
and  preparatory  to  departure  for  Can.,  cf.  23.    d  perhaps  led  up 

to  Nu  lii'ii. 

C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

J — (a)  Moses  leads  Isr.  15^2,  a  vast  host  (see  I  Cc), 
but  unarmed  and  lielpless  14"",  with  the  Pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud  for  guide  13-i  U'^'^^-'^  Nu  14"; 
(b)  straight  for  tlie  Ked  Sea,  perhaps  because  the 
Isthmus  was  fortified :  Pliaraoh  pursues  for  reasons 
given  14' ;  (c)  Moses  uses  no  gesture,  but  brave 
words  14^'*  cf.  I  6'f ;  Jehovah  causes  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  2^*,  and  then  to  return 
to  its  %vontedfl,ow'^^,  and  the  crossing  is  by  night 
20b.  24.  27b^  ^]^q  Pillar  moving  to  the  rear  and  giving 
li^ht  to  Isr.  ^'•"*-  '^^  (read,  and  it  gave  light  by 
night),  while  obscuring  the  Egyptians'  path  ^*  ; 
Jehovah  lights  for  Isr.  "•  '^^  •  (d)  Moses  and  Israel 
sing  15^ ;  (e)  Isr.  tempts  or  proves  J"  17^- ''''°  Nu 
14^-  cf.  Dt  6i«  92^ ;  (f)  see  uncler  P  below  ;  (g)  the 
people  7>rove  J",  hence  the  name  Massah  ov  proving 
(see  e  above),  and  murmur  against  Mos.  15-''  17" 
Nu  14^  cf.  Nu  20^  for  water  l73-^i'-7ac^  which 
elsewhere  in  J  is  provided   by  natural  causes,  as 

J  52211.  27_ 

E— (a)  God  leads  the  people  13"  (cf.  Jos  24^  E) 
few  but  armed  ^^  ;  (b)  not  by  the  Isthmus  for  fear 
of  the  Philistines  ",  but  presumably  by  the  next 
nearest  route  to  Can.  (cf.  Jos  24®,  and  see  \Cq); 
the  Egypt,  pursue  Isr.  (Jos  24®),  who  cry  out  14^"'' 
(Jos  24^) ;  (c)  the  rod(\  Ck)  is  lifted  up  W^^  cf .  Is  102® ; 
the  sea  is  crossed  by  day,  for  the  angel  of  God  (I  Cj) 
goes  behind  and  interposes  a  barrier  of  darkness 
19a.  20a  (j^g  24^)^  and  then  obstructs  advance  '■'^  and 
overwhelms  them  (Jos  24'') ;  (d)  Miriam  and  the 
laomen  sing  responsively  IS^*"-  cf.  1  S  IS*"-,  which 
suggests  that  Ave  have  here  an  independent  account 
not  following  on  15^  which  is  thus  left  for  J  ;  (e) 
God  proves  Isr.  IS*'''  16*  20*  Gn  22^  cf.  Jg  2~ 
(Budde  E)  Dt  82-i«  13*  Jg  3'-*  (TR")*;  (f)  the 
proving  is  by  the  test  of  their  reception  of  each 
dap's  portion  (dabar)  of  bread  from  heaven  16*,  the 
thing  (dabar)  which  Jehovah  commanded  being  to 
gather  only  for  daily  use  every  man  according  to 
his  eating,  i.e.  a  variable  amount  ("*•  ^"•2^)  cf.  Dt 
S*'  1* ;  they  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  hence  the 
name  ^"^  cf.  Dt  8=^- 1«,  and  it  lasted  till  they  came 
to  a  land  inhabited  '^^  ;  (g)  the  people  strive  vnth 
Mos.  about  lack  of  water,  hence  the  name  Meribah 
or  strife  17^' ''' ;  water  comes  by  smiting  the  rock 
with  Closes'  rod  "•  cf .  7*""'  and  see  I  C  k. 

P — (a)  Moses  and  Aaron  lead  the  whole  congrega- 
tionW'^  with  a  high  hand  14"* ;  (b)  not  by  Isthmus 
because  deliberately  turned  back  li^-*  to  give  occa- 
sion for  a  wonder,  and  Pliaraoh  pursues  because 
hardened  *•  «• "  cf.  I  CI ;  (c)  Moses'  hand  was 
stretched   forth    "^2U.a«f^    j^^^    ^^^    waters    were 


divided  miraculously,  not  by  a  wind,  for  they  were 
as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left  ^^^' 
^•',  and  so  the  catastrophe  followed  »'•••"'*•!«»;  (f) 
the  whole  congregation  murmui-s  for  the  flcshpots  of 
Egypt  le*'-  (cf.  Nu  ll*-"*  J) ;  manna,  a  miraculous 
gift,  is  described  "-^s-si  (cf.  and  ct.  manna,  a 
natural  product,  described  Nu  ll^b-a  j)  ;  the  quails 
are  mentioned  almost  casually  '*,  manna  being 
the  main  point  (ct.  Nu  ii"-is-23.»i-»4  J);  a  Uxed 
amount  of  manna  was  to  be  gathered  ^^^  ;  manna 
is  eaten  till  they  cam,e  unto  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Can.  ^^ ;  the  two  comm<ands  about  Sabbath 
observance  *-^-  and  the  memorial  pot  of  manna 
^-^'  are  not  needed  by  tlie  context  of  P,  and  may 
have  been  added  after  the  union  of  J  E  P  in  order 
to  supply  clearer  explanations  of  the  proving  of  *. 

D.  Other  Clv^s. 

J— Divine  help  by  natural  means  I421 1522-25*  cf.  I  C  e  ;  three 
days  1522  cf.  I  C  e ;  and  they  came  to  .  .  .  li)23.27  Ueb. ;  springs 
(lit.  cy«fi)  0/  water  1527  Gn  167»b  24  (7  times)  4932  Lit  87  3328  Nu 
33»  RP*. 

v.— Joseph's  hones  1319  Gn  5025  jos  2432 ;  statute  and  ordin- 
ance 152Sb  J08  242fi ;  they  cried  out  unto  Jehovah  141'"'  Jos  247  ; 
one  to  another  161*  see  I  D  ;  pass  on  be/oi-e  the  people  175  Jog 
36;  Aaron  and  Uur  171"- 12  241-';  Moses"  father-in-law  Jethro, 
wife,  and  two  sons  18,  see  I  C  h. 

P— /  will  get  me  honour  li*-  I7f.  Lv  103 ;  and  the  Egyptiant 
pursued  14»-  23  ;  1519  Rp  cf.  I422f.  28a ;  date  ajter  .  . .  departing 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  19i  Nu  li  91  3338  1  K  Cif. 

III.  At  Sinai  :  19-40. 

A.  Summary. 

19  "-n^he  encampment  at  •'^'Sinai  ^the  mount 
of  God ;  "'%wful  sights  and  sounds  introduce  a 
theophany;  20-23  God  gives,  i.  ^'^the  Deca- 
logue, ii.  ^il^the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  iii.  ^^•''the 
Book  of  Judgments  ;  24  ^covenant  sacrifice  and 
■'feast  before  God,  ''■'Moses  ascends  the  mount, 
and  ^remains  40  days ;  25-31  ^J"  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  the  tabernacle,  its  ornaments  and 
furniture,  its  piiests,  their  dress  and  consecra- 
tion ;  E''llJMoses  receives  the  two  tables ;  32-34 
^  idolatrous  and  •'mutinous  conduct  of  tlie  people  ; 
^  Moses  breaks  the  tables  and  destroys  the  golden 
calf ;  "'massacre  by  Levites  ;  ^ ^intercession  of  Moses  ; 
'^"''usage  of  tent  of  meeting  ;  •"•^the  ten  Words  of 
the  Covenant  ^written  by  Moses  •'l^^'on  two  tables; 
35-40  ^erection  and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle. 

B.  Analysis. 


^  -if\        2^^ 

E  I  M  8a  to  God  [3b  3c -Ca"  6b-8]o  9r-iia 

P         2al 


J  ^  ^[llb-13]6  18       20-22  23'  24    t[...]  25 

E  I  M  14-17       19 

P 

E  201-21'-   «[...]  22-2333(?ee!??.l?}y.).24    ^"® 


E94.12-15a         18b    95        ,S1     18b,^>.9l-(i. 
i>* 1.5b-18a -'^i:-'^J-i8a-^'- 


J^^      14...  25^-29 

E  \V')\Z'        16-24...  30-35 


,1     3     5"  ...v:^i^ 

2"     4     C    T   II 


•^  c\  i  l-S*-  C-O"'-  10-28'-  ^^  .  ,. 

?34  «.,..  3o.,_  40,.. 


This  section  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
in  the  Hex.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sources 
are  much  dislocated,  and  that  the  material  has 
been  repeatedly  revised  by  successive  editors  and 
compilers.  Most  critics  abandon  the  attempt  to 
carry  through  a  systematic  analysis  or  recon- 
struction. The  scheme  adopted  here  for  the  JE 
f)ortions  is  that  of  Bacon,  and  its  resort  to  the 
lypothesis  of  wholesale  transi>ositions  can  only  be 
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justified  by  the  hopelessness  of  less  drastic  methods 
and  the  comparative  harmony  and  order  which  it 
introduces.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  main  conclusions 
on  which  the  scheme  rests.  The  sources  are  for 
clearness  given  again  separately,  in  the  order  con- 

i"ecturally  suggested  here.     The  presence  of  J*  and 
L"  is  often  felt,  especially  in  32-34,  but  cannot  be 
clearly  delimitated. 

j  —  jgsb.  ao-aa.  a*,  iib-is.  as  ^  ^  24"- '"^^  34i'*"-  lo-asr. 
307- 14r.  asr-3»  331. 3  (jfu  ll'"'-  "''  ^"•)  Ex  SZ^-'^  34«-» .  . . 

£_  jg3».9r-ll«.H-l7.  19  20'-21  196>>-8  2412-14.  ISb  321-6  3118b 

3.216-34.  so-M  334.  6  _  ^  ^  20^-'^  23"'"''''  (with  22^*"'^  24'"* 
181-"'-  33'-'i  and"(after  the  E  passages  in  Nu)  l?*"" 
the  war  with  Amalek,  and  21'-23''  the  Book  of 
Judgments,  whose  orifmial  position  is  supposed 
to  be  now  occupied  by  Dt. 

.F^  =  2d^-«r  31I.2-I7r. 

pg_  igi-ia  20'^  24^*''"'^  25-'>y  28^-«.  42f.  29^'^-  *'*' 
3P8». 
P»=27^'-  28<i  29»-«  30-31"  32«»^i6  35-40. 

JJd  /qj.  JJje\_  293c-6a.  -23  20'-'^  **>"••  "*•  ^-  '-''•  ^'^  22'^'*"^^ 
34.  aSb.  31  239-  !'•>•  12b-lS.  15b.  17.  19a.  a3-aS»,  27.  Slb-33  328.  IS. 
25b  332.  S  341b.  4a.  7b.  lOb-lS.  15.  23f._ 

C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

J— (a)  J"  IG"*^  18-  ^^-  -^^-  2^»'-  ^  etc.,  (b)  came  down 
(see  I  D)  (c)  iniire  W^  (cf.  Gn  19^  Ex  3^  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  II  (?a,c)  (d)  upon  Mount  Sinai  19"'*-  '^^  ^• 
■J3'  342. 4  (g)  iji  ff^^  SIGHT  of  all  the  people,  19^^^  (f)  the 
Priests  only  being  bidden  to  sanctify  themselves!^, 
(g)  th^  people  being  kept  at  a  distance  throughout, 
X9ii.24.  i2f.  24-''-  34^  (h)  whHe  these  (so  Heb.)  19l»^ 
i.e.  Mos.  and  the  priests  which  come  near,  were  to 
com.e  up,"^^  (read  in  ^  and  the  priests  :  but  let  not 
the  people  cf.  j)  24\  (i)  at  tJie  BLAST  of  the  RAMS- 
HORX  19^''  Heb.  (j)  Aaron, Nadab,  andAbihu  with 
70  elders  accordingly  are  called  and  go  up,  and  (k) 
celebrate  a  covenant  feast  before  the  God  of  Isr. 
24«.  91.  (this  incident  may  have  been  incorporated 
by  the  author  from  another  source,  as  it  presents 
several  peculiar  features) ;  (1)  Moses  is  then  sum- 
moned ALOXE  to  the  top  of  the  mount  34^-  (m) 
with  two  tables  of  STOKES  (so  Heb.)  which  he 
is  to  hew  34^-  ■^^ ;  (n)  upon  the  tables  he  is 
to  write  34*^'-  (cf.  ^  where  the  change  of  one 
Heb.  letter  turns  /  will  into  thou  shalt  write) 
(0)  the  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant  as  soon  as 
he  receives  them  34^'-,  (p)  remaining  with  J"  40 
days  and  40  nights  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  engra^ang  them,  (q)  The  rebellion  of  the 
people  (32^)  being  announced  to  him  by  J"  (^•*), 
jloses  procures  by  intercession  the  repentance  of 
Jehovah  ("'"),  (r)  and  on  descending  quells  revolt 
by  means  of  the  sons  of  Levi  (32^*').  (s)  On  learn- 
ing he  is  to  lead  alone,  Closes  intercedes  afresh, 
and  procures  a  theophany,  a  revelation  of  mercy, 
and  a  promise  of  J'"s  presence  33^- '  (Nu  IV^-  ^^-  ^^• 
which  interrupt  their  present  context,  fit  well 
here,  and,  after  the  great  block  of  P  is  removed, 
are  seen  to  lie  near  at  hand)  ^'^  34'"^.  (t)  Moses 
HAD  ALREADY  Tnade  an  ark  of  acacia  wood,  and  puts 
the  tables  in  the  ark  (J's  account,  which  Nu  10**"^ 
and  the  many  references  to  the  ark  in  Jos  prove 
to  have  existed,  but  which  is  now  displaced  in  favour 
of  Ps,  is  recovered  from  Dt  10^"'),  (u)  but  no  trace 
remains  of  his  allusions  to  the  tent  of  meeting. 

E— (a)  God  19^-  i'-  ^^  20^- 1^-  ^-  -^  218- "  22«-  "''^  "*° 
Lxx  28  24^  3P»^  (cf.  D)  (b)  com^s  19^  20»'  (c)  in 
a  thick  cloud  l^-  «  20i»-  ^  cf.  14»»  33»  Nu  11» 
12»  Dt  311' E  (ti)  to  ff^g  jnount  of  God  24^  (of. 
I  C  j),  (e)  that  the  people  may  HEAR  19«- 1^  20i- 1". 

(f)  So  Moses  has  to  sanctify  the  PEOPLE  19^"'-^*^, 

(g)  and  they  only  stand  afar  off  through  fear  20*^ 
(h)  after  ^Ioses  has  brought  them  all  near  19", 
(i)  when  there  is  the  VOICE  of  a  TRUMPET  going  on 
and  increasing  much  19^^- 1'  20^*.  (j)  (see  below  y, 
x).  Without  any  individuals  drawing  nearer,  God 


speaks  the  Decalogue  to  the  people  20^- ",  (k)  (see 
below  w,  y),  and  the  covenant  is  assented  to  by  the 
people  IQSb-sr  cf.  24='-8  Dt  27"*-  ^  Jos  24"'«-27  1  S 
11"-12^'^.  (1)  Moses  is  then  summoned,  and  goeg 
up  into  the  mount  with  Joshua  his  minister  24"'* 
cf.  33"  Nu  1 1*,  (m)  that  God  may  give  him  the  tables 
of  STONE  which  He  has  written,  and  the  law  and  the 
comnunidment  that  he  may  teach  them  24^*  (with 
a  slight  transposition  rendered  necessary  by  an 
alteration  presumably  made  when  the  Book  of 
Judgments  was  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  to  make  way  for  the  Deuteronomic 
law  given  in  the  plains  of  Moab).  (n)  On  the 
tables  God  has  already  written  24"  31""  (0) 
apparently  the  Decalogue,  see  Dt  o-\  (p)  Moses 
remains  in  the  mount  4U  days  and  40  nights  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  receiving  the  law  and  the 
commandment,  here  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
material  of  the  Book  of  Judgments  21-23*.  (q) 
On  descending  he  discovers  with  surprise  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  (r)  and  breaks  the  tables, 
and  destroys  the  golden  calf  32^  "-^.  (s)  Moses 
then  intercedes  for  the  people,  is  bidden  to  lead 
them  himself,  but  has  promise  of  God's  angel  to  go 
before  him :  there  is  a  marked  tone  of  severity 
in  the  words  of  J"  3^-^.  (t)  That  E  spoke 
of  the  afk  here  may  l)e  implied  from  his  allusions 
in  Jos  passim,  (u)  and  that  he  described  the  making 
of  a  simpler  form  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  placed 
without  the  camp,  and  possibly  adorned  by  aid  of 
the  abandoned  ornaments,  seems  to  follow  from 
33"-"  Nu  llieLs^b-ao  12«-  Dt  3P*^  with  Ex  33«  3** 
11^-  (Y)  J"  gives  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  2022-» 
22-2W.  23iu-33r  .  (^)  the  covenant  is  assented  to  by 
the  people,  see  k  above ;  (x)  certain  young  men 
245  cf.  32«  and  Joshua  33",  ct.  J  under  k,  (y) 
otier  a  covenant  sacrifice  24'  cf.  20^*  32«  Dt  27'^''. 

P — (a)  J"  (so  throughout)  (b)  makes  His  glory 
(167.10  29«  40»"-  Nu  14i»  W^-^  20^  ct.  the  less 
local  and  physical  use  of  the  term  33^^  ^  Nu  14'^ 
J,  Dt  5-**)  to  appear  (c)  like  devouring  FIRE  (40" 
Lv  9^  10-  Nu  9^^'-  1&^)  .  .  .  out  of  the  midst  of  the 

CLOUD    (16^"    2413- 16ab.  17. 18   4034.36.36.37.38   J^y    l^    Nu 

9"*-  11  times  10"'-"  16^)  (d)  upon  Mount  Sinai  (e) 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel  24^^-'^*",  (f)  no 
priests  having  yet  been  consecrated  29  Lv  S-10, 
(g)  all  except  Moses  being  kept  at  a  distance  ;  (I) 
Moses  is  called,  and  goes  up  into  the  mount  241*-^ 
(m)  that  he  may  receive  the  two  tables  of  the 
TESTIMONY  3V^  32^**',  (n)  which  had,  written  on 
both  their  sides  32l'^  (o)  no  doubt  the  Decalogue, 
a  brief  account  of  the  giving  of  which  may  have 
been  displaced  by  Rp  in  favour  of  the  impressive  nar- 
rative of  JE,  20"  being  perhaps  the  omy  fragment 
preserved,  (p)  Moses  remains  in  the  mount  (prob. 
for  40  days  and  nights)  to  receive  the  pattern  of 
the  sanctuary  (25-30),  (s)  with  a  promise  of  J" 
to  meet  tcith  the  children  of  Israel  (hence  tent  of 
meeting)  and  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel 
(hence  Tabernacle  or  Dwelling)  29*^"*.  (t)  Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY'  ORDERS  to  be  made  an  ark  of 
acacia  wood,  overlaid  and  ornamented  irifh  gold 
25io-2i  371-!*^  and  puts  the  testimony  info  the  ark 
2516  4920  .  (0)  he  also  prepares,  erects,  and  furnishes 
a  gorgeous  Dwelling  for  J",  large  and  costly  and 
needing  a  numerous  body  of  priests  and  Levites 
to  attend  to  it  (35-40). 

D.  Other  Cltu*. 
J— God,  when  stress  is  on  His  nature,  deity  24"  Gn  SZ* 
3310 ;  ttiffnecked  329  333-  5  349,  quoted  Dt  96-  w ;  eonmme  3210.  U 
333-  5  Gn  4130  cf.  Nu  1621-  *5  p  etc.  ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
oreat  nation  32io  Gn  122  Xu  1412  ct.  Heb.  Gn  2118  463  E  and 
Gn  17*5  P;face  of  the  ground  3212  3316  Gn  26  43. 14  6i-7  7*-^ 
88.13  cf.  Nu  123  E»  and  Dt  61*76  142*;  it  repented  J"  3212- " 
Gn  e6f-  ct.  Ex  1317  Nu  23i9 ;  land  flowing,  etc.  I  D ;  Und  grace 
(in  the  eye*  of)  33i3.b.  I6f.  349  Gn  68- 18»-  1»19-  3027.  326.  338.10.15 
34II  3Qi  472S."29  504  Ku  ll"- 15  325  Dt  24l  * ;  pass  by  (of  i" 
or  His  glorv)  3319- 22»b  346;  proclaim  .  .  .  3319  346  {thy)  glory 
331s,  22  cf .  C  b  under  P ;  stress  on  mercy  3319  346f.  Nu  1419 ; 
/  make  a  covenant  341*- 27. 
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E— Prove,  W»>,  see  II  C  e :  hrd  qflwife,  etc.).  Heb.  ba'al,  RV 
married,  owner,  etc.  2is. 22. 88. 2»»b  34«b.9is  2S».iir.iu.  24i'«  On  20* 
87W  Nu  21'.a  Jos  24",  in  J  only  once,  in  the  poem  On  4»18 ; 
bondwoman  2*  217.  ao.  28f.  *S  (Heb.  word  never  used  by  J) ; 
stress  on  severity  of  God  23a  32S3  Nu  23W  Jos  24l» ;  Aaron 
and  Hur  24W  1710.12 ;  ringt  (i.e.  for  ears)  322f.  Gn  35*  Jar  8*»*- 
(perh.  E) ;  tin  3221- 30f.  Qn  20»* ;  ^orefr  33«,  see  I  D;  pillar  qf 
eloxtd  33711,  gee  C  0. 

IV.  The  Laws  in  Exodus. 

The  four  earliest  Heb.  codes  occur  in  this  section, 
all  in  an  expanded  fomi.  The  principal  additions 
have  been  shown  above  (end  of  III  i^) ;  they  either 
interrupt  the  context,  or  contrast  with  it  in  phrase- 
ology or  material,  or  seem  to  be  quotations  inserted 
from  elsewhere.  Limits  of  space  forbid  any  further 
attempt  to  justify  their  excision  from  the  orig. 
sources. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  E  contained 
three  out  of  the  four  codes..  Tlds  confirms  tlie 
view  that  this  document,  like  others,  represents 
the  end  of  a  long  process,  during  Avhich  various 
elements  were  successively  assimilated.  Moreover, 
those  who  combined  E  with  J  (referred  to  as  RJ®), 
who  added  I)  (R*^),  who  finally  incorporated  the 
whole  in  P  (If),  naturally  in  the  case  of  such  im- 
portant material  showed  at  its  strongest  the 
de-sire  to  preserve  all  they  could.  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  conjecture  that  each  fresh  combination  re- 
quired some  dislocation  of  the  existing  material  to 
suit  the  new  adjustment?  In  the  text  as  we  now 
have  it,  E's  three  codes  form  together  the  basis  of 
the  Covenant.  It  has  been  suggested  above  that 
in  E,  in  its  final  form  as  a  separate  document,  the 
Decalogue  was  the  basis  of  the  Covenant,  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  led  up  to  the  Renewal  of  the 
Covenant,  while  the  Book  of  Judgments  belonged 
to  Moses'  parting  words  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
If  RJ«  used  J's  version  of  the  Covenant  to  serve  for 
the  account  of  the  RencAval  of  the  Cov.  (34i"^), 
and,  to  preserve  E's  Book  of  tlie  Gov.,  put  it  back 
to  form  with  the  Decalogue  the  basis  of  the  first 
Cov.  ;  and  if  R**,  inserting  D  in  the  section  about 
the  plains  of  Moab,  kept  the  Book  of  Judgments 
by  incorporating  it  with  the  Book  of  the  Cov.,  then 
the  very  order  which  w^e  now  have  would  have 
been  produced.  That  this  actually  took  place  is 
only  conjecture  ;  but  it  was  worth  while  shoAving 
how  the  present  state  of  the  text  might  have 
arisen  ;  and  this  solution  has  at  least  the  merit 
that  it  only  presupposes  the  action  of  causes  which 
have  been  clearly  traced  at  work  elsewhere. 

The  Codes  compared. 
3— The  Ten  W^ords  of  the  Coveruint  (III  C  1-p  above).— (The 
list  given  is  only  the  one  thought  best  of  several  possible  ones. 
Parallels  in  E  are  marked  by  the  corresponding  number. 
Laws  in  3  codes  are  in  LARGE  CAPITALS  :  laws  given  by 
both  J  and  E  in  Small  Capitals)  :  (1)  MONOLATRY  COM- 
MANDED ;  (2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN  ;  (3)  the  feast  op  c.\- 
LBAVENBD  DiiEAi),  (4)  THE  SABBATH,  (5)  tub  feast  op  weeks 
or  FIRSTFRUIT8,  and  (0)  the  feast  of  ingatiierixo,  commanded; 
(7)  bread  witu  sacrifices  to  be  unleavened  ;  (8)  the  pansover 
sacrifice    to    be    all   consumed;    (9)    firstfruits    required; 

(10)  SEETUINQ  OF  A   KID  IN   ITS  DAM's  MILK  FORBIDDEN. 

E— The  Decalogue.  (1)  MONOLATRY  COMMANDED; 
(2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN  ;  false  swearing  forbidden  ;  (4)  THE 
SABBATH  enjoined  ;  reverence  to  parents  commanded  ;  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  covetousncss  forbidden. 

,  jj)  E—The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (III  C  Y  above).  (1)  MONO- 
;w.1LATRY  (?)  COMMANDED;  (2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN;  altars 
^  ''to  be  built  as  ordered,  (!>)  firstfruits  demanded  ;  also  firstlinos 
(cf.  ISiitr.  J) ;  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  (4)  THE  SABBATH 
COMMANDED;  also  (3)  the  kkast  of  unleavened  brkad, 
(5)  TUB  feast  of  harvest  or  firstfruits,  and  (6)  the  feast  of 

INOATHERINO;     (7)     BREAD     WITH      SACRIFICES     TO     BB     LEAVENED; 

(8)TUK/at  of  God's/ea»t  to  be  all  consumed  :  (10)  seetuino  a 

KID  IN  its  dam's  milk  FORBIDDEN. 

[It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  Decaloitue  (which  see) 
contains  both  religious  and  moral  laws,  the  other  two  concern 
only  religion  and  the  cultus,  and  are  very  closclv  parallel  to  one 
another]. 

E— The  Book  of  Judgments  (21-23»).  This  code  contains  a 
comprehensive  series  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  all  penetrated 
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by  a  high  ethical  and  religious  spirit.  They  seem  drawn  up, 
perhaps  originally  in  sets  of  5  or  10,  for  use  by  Judges  and  magis- 
trates, but  display  no  very  definite  onli-r  of  arrangement.  The 
appeal  lies  btfjore  God,  i.e.  (presumably)  at  the  sanctuary,  cf. 
18i»-a6.  With  this  code  shomd  be  carefully  compare*!  Dt  12-26, 
which  is  based  on  it,  and  Lv  17-26,  the  Holiness  Legislation, 
which  presents  many  parallels. 

The  chapters  in  P  relating  to  the  Tabernacle 
(which  see)  remain  to  be  considered.  They  are 
not  without  difficulty,  for  a  close  inspection  dis- 
covers reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  all 
from  the  same  hand.  The  full  proof  of  the 
analysis  given  above  (end  of  III  B)  cannot  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  the  nature  of  the  principal  line  of 
argument  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
table,  which  gives  the  sections  in  the  order  of 
35-40  (Heb.  text)  =  H-',  while  on  either  side  are 
given  references  to  25-31  (Heb.  text)  =  HS  and 
35-40  (Gr.  text)=:G.  The  letters  indicate  by  their 
alphabetical  order  the  order  of  sections  in  the 
text  referred  to ;  and  those  sections  in  H^  which 
are  judged  later  than  P«  are  marked  by  an  italic 
capital.  A  moment's  comparison  of  H^  and  H* 
shows  large  variations  of  order.  But  while  the 
changes  of  order  in  A  to  K  and  M  to  U  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  that  H* 
records  the  fulfilment  and  H^  the  ordering,  the 
passages  L,  W,  X,  Z,  A',  B'  seem  so  out  of 
place  where  they  are  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  to  be  later  than  the  context  that  would 
otherwise  have  contained  them.  The  golden  altar 
of  incense  ( W=  m)  is  the  most  important  case. 
(1)  It  is  out  of  its  natural  place  in  H^ ;  (2)  the 
term  tlie  altar  in  27^"^  and  lUO  times  elsewhere  in 
P*  and  (early)  P',  would  be  ambijjuous  if  the  altar 
were  one  of  two,  and  is  replaced  in  38^  etc.  by  a 
distinctive  term,  the  altar  of  burnt -offering,  and  so 
constantly  in  the  later  strata  of  P" ;  (3)  the  incense 
altar  is  not  mentioned  in  G ;  (4)  in  Lv  10  and 
Nu  16  we  only  read  of  censers  for  incense,  and  the 
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eUtar  is  sti^  '       16**.     It  may  be 

noted  that  ^  •.      because  Aaron's 

sons  receive  auuiiitiug,  contrary  to  the  clear 
intention  of  P«  in  iO"-  ^  '•,  and  so  Lv  8"  etc.  A 
further  comparison  of  H-  with  G  shows  a  second 
set  of  variations.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
facts  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  tr.  of 
H5-4<  I  was  made  before  the  Heb.  text  had  reached 
its  incsent  symmetrical  and  complete  form.  By 
means  of  the  above  table  the  student  can  readily 
test  for  himself  the  value  of  this  suggestion. 

V.  CoNCLUDixo  Survey. 

i.  The  History. — If  we  accept  the  results  of  this 
article  as  in  the  main  correct,  we  have  passed  far 
l>eyond  the  boundary  of  a  merely  negative 
criticism.  It  mi^ht  be  called  destructive  work  to 
show  by  detailed  proof  that  we  have  no  contem- 
porary accoimt  ot  the  Exodus  and  subsequent 
events.  But  when  it  is  shown  that  the  present 
narrative  is  made  up  of  three,  so  far  contrasting 
with  one  another  as  to  prove  themselves  much 
later  in  date  than  the  period  of  which  they  treat, 
and  the  work,  not  merely  of  different  individuals, 
but  of  different  schools  of  historical  writing  ;  and 
when  the  further  step  is  taken  of  disentangling, 
with  infinite  pains  of  many  labourers  in  many 
lands,  the  several  threads  of  narrative,  and  re- 
combining  them  in  something  like  their  original 
connexions,  the  work  of  constructive  criticism 
must  be  held  to  have  been  well  begun.  The 
summaries  will  have  shown  on  how  many  ini- 
TOrtant  points  the  three  'witnesses  are  at  one. 
For  fuller  particulars  see  Moses,  Israel. 

But,  while  it  is  Avell  to  remember  that  contrasts 
are  not  always,  or  even  usually,  contradictions,  it 
would  be  idle  to  try  to  belittle  the  extent  of  the 
change  of  ^-iew  brought  about.  We  may  rather 
think  of  it  as  the  drawing  back  of  a  veil  of  illusion 
which  God  wisely  allowed  to  hang  over  the  past, 
until  the  growth  of  truer  ideas  about  history  both 
took  away  the  veil,  and  made  men  ready  to  make 
use  of  the  facts,  whose  real  relations  were  at  last 
adequately  discovered. 

If,  therefore,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Priestly  history  (P)  has  no  independent  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  that  the  materials 
in  E,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  J,  require  careful 
sifting  before  being  regarded  as  correctly  represent- 
ing an  age  which  to  them  was  already  a  distant 
age,  we  may  set  against  that  two  things.  First, 
an  exact  view  of  that  epoch  might  have  dis- 
appointed us,  even  as  a  field  sown  with  com  has 
little  beauty  till  the  seeds  have  shot  up  into  blade 
and  stem.  Secondly,  we  have  instead  three  views 
of  it,  so  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  writers' 
own  times  and  circumstances  as  to  reveal  to  us 
various  stages  in  the  after-growth,  which  was 
itself  entirely  dependent  on  that  germinal  time. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  book  tells  of  the  Exodus  of 
Tsr.  from  the  1x)ndage  of  Egypt ;  in  the  soul  of  it, 
it  speaks,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  of 
successive  stages  in  the  great  outgoing,  at  once 
more  glorious  and  more  perilous,  of  the  family  of 
man  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  sin.  The  events  are  not  merely  typical  of 
spiritual  realities ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they 
were  thus  and  then  recorded,  shows  the  faith  of 
the  men  of  other  days  in  the  God  whose  hand  they 
loved  to  trace  at  work  in  the  world. 

ii.  The  Leading  Ideas. — The  Heb.  writers  are  not 
mere  annalists,  but  interpreters  of  history.  Hence 
their  permanent  value.  They  may  be  criticised  as 
chroniclers  of  outward  events,  but  they  sought  and 
found  God  everywhere,  and  they  abide  to  hand  on 
their  secret.  In  all  three  documents  we  find  the 
same  fundamental  verities  emphasized,  which  give 
to  Ex  its  real   unity.      .J'  is   the   supreme   God, 


ruling  in  Egypt,  and  master  over  nature.  He  is 
the  faithful  God  who  made  His  choice  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Heb.  race,  and  will  not  draw  back.  He  is 
the  God  of  grace,  and  so  loves  to  give  guidance, 
counsel,  help,  food,  drink,  every  needed  supply. 
He  is  the  Holy  One,  and  requires  obedience  to  His 
will,  and  takes  steps  to  make  known  that  will. 
He  is  the  Jealous  God,  and  demands  that  due 
worship  shall  be  paid  to  Him,  and  to  none  else. 
He  is  the  Covenant  God,  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
Covenant  are :  J"  Israel's  God,  Israel  J"'s  people. 

But  each  document  has  its  individual  standpoint, 
even  as  each  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  presents  its 
own  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  oldest, 
J,  perhaps  coming  from  the  priestly  circle  con- 
nected with  Solomon's  temple,  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  highminded  patriot,  keenly 
mterested  in  every  detail  of  national  history,  so 
quick  to  see  God's  hand  in  providence  as  to  be  able 
to  make  his  story  religious  with  but  little  use  of 
the  miraculous,  alive  to  all  the  shades  of  character 
in  men,  as  well  as  to  the  richness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  in  which  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment, 
valuing  highly  the  common  ordinances  of  religion, 
and    recognizing  the  great  opporttmities   of   the 

{)riestly  office.  The  document  E,  probably  rather 
ater,  and  originally  coming  from  Ephraimite 
circles,  reflects  the  views  of  the  prophets.  This 
work  (extending  from  Gn  to  Kings)  is  a  series  of 
biographical  studies  of  great  prophetic  heroes, 
%\ith  Moses  as  the  central  figure.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  morality.  The  people  sin,  and  need  to 
be  called  to  repentance.  God  is  righteous,  and 
His  requirements  must  not  be  despised.  The 
miraculous  element  is  heightened,  of  course  un- 
consciously. The  moral  of  each  incident  must  be 
made  clear,  the  reality  of  the  Di\'ine  government 
set  unmistakably  forth.  Sad  experience  of  the 
faults  of  the  priesthood  leads  to  the  priests  being 
either  passed  over,  or  introduced  for  blame. 
Worship  is  strictly  secondary  to  morality. 

The  priestly  WTnter  (P)  has'  lost  all  hold  upon  the 
simplicities  and  roughnesses  of  the  childhood  of 
the  nation.  So  possessed  is  he  with  reverence  for 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  now  ruined  temple, 
that  he  not  only  has  already  in  the  \'ision-chamber 
of  his  imagination  elaborated  them  to  an  ideal 
perfection  which  they  never  had,  but  this  ideal 
picture  must  be,  he  has  become  persuaded,  the 
reflection  of  what  actually  existed  in  the  primitive, 
the  perfect  days.  Each  new  improvement  is  un- 
hesitatingly added  with  the  same  formula  of 
Divine  inspiration,  the  argument  being :  '  We  see 
this  to  be  best  now,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
ordered  and  done  then.'  Granted,  then,  that  this 
statelj'  centralized  worship  was  the  Divine  purpose 
for  the  Second  Temple,  we  may  surely  accept  the 
unhistorical  form  of  the  priestly  legislation  as 
being  probably  the  only  means  by  which  it  could 
have  been  successfully  introduced.  After  all,  the 
full  com  in  the  ear  is  present  in  the  seed,  if  not  in 
miniature,  at  least  in  promise  and  potency. 

The  Bk.  of  Ex  is  like  a  grand  symphony,  which 
was  once  thought  to  give  harmony  without  dis- 
cord, but  is  now  being  found,  in  virtue  of  elements 
which  by  themselves  are  sharply  discordant,  to 
sound  forth  a  yet  richer  harmony. 

LrrKBATtiKB.— See  Hezatencta.  B.  W.  Bacon's  The  Triple 
Tradition  of  the  Exodus,  and  his  arts,  in  the  Journal  of  BibL 
Lit.  (1890-93)  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  writer;  and 
Bruston's  essay,  Lei  quatre  sources  des  lots  d^Exode,  is  plausible 
and  su^estive.    We  stiU  wait  for  a  good  Eng.  com.  on  Exodus. 

G.  Harfoed-Batteksbt. 
EXORCISM,  EXORCIST.— The  word  e^opKii^u,  is  a 
later  form  of  the  classical  ekopKow.  The  latter  is 
employed  in  Demosthenes  in  the  sense  of  '  admin- 
ister an  oath  to  a  person.'  The  verb  efop/ci'iv  is 
used  by  the  high  priest  to  Jesus  '  I  adjure  thee  by 
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the  living  God  .  .  .'  (Mt  20"='),  and  corresponds  to 
the  Heb.  ii'^yn.  Cf.  CJn  24=*  LXX.  The  subst. 
exorcist  is  only  once  employed  in  the  NT,  viz.  in 
Ac  19'*.  The  paasage  is  instructive,  since  it  shows 
that  exorcism  in  those  days  was  practised  as  a 
profession  by  strolling  Jews.  The  method  which 
they  pursued  we  miglit  infer  from  the  example  of 
£leazar,  to  which  Josephus  specially  refers  in  the 
passage  cited  from  Ant.  vill.  ii.  5,  in  the  article 
Demon,  p.  593*.  The  constant  and  essential 
element  in  all  these  exorcisms  Avas  the  power 
wielded  by  the  recitation  of  special  names.  In 
the  instance  recorded  in  Ac  19  the  Jewish  exorcists 
had  observed  the  expulsions  which  Paul  had  effec- 
tuated through  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  endeavoured,  with  ludicrously  disastrous 
results,  to  Avork  the  same  cures  by  saying,  '  We 
adjure  you  (the  evil  spirit)  by  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preacheth.' 

An  example  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  incanta- 
tions has  already  been  given  above,  p.  591.  Illus- 
trations of  Jewish  spells  may  be  found  in  the 
Talmud.  (Respecting  these,  see  Brecher,  Da^ 
Transcendentale,  Magie  n.  magische  Heilarten 
im  Talmud,  Vienna,  1850,  pp.  195-203.)  That 
these  were  ultimately  derives  from  Babylonian 
magic  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Some  Aramaic 
inscriptions,  published  in  the  Zeitsch.  fur  Assyri- 
ologie  (Dec.  1893  and  April  1894)  by  Wohlstein, 
contain  instructive  examples  of  these  exorcising 
formulas.  They  are  inscribed  on  the  interior 
surfaces  of  some  ancient  bowls  that  were  brought 
from  Baghdad  in  1886  and  placed  in  the  Royal 
Museum  in  Berlin.  The  mode  of  expression  in  all 
of  them  possesses  broad  features  of  resemblance, 
but  special  details  vary  in  each  case.  For  the 
names  of  the  angels  which  are  recited  in  each  bowl 
differ  widely  owing  to  the  prevailing  belief,  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  that  the 
ruling  angels  are  constantly  changing,  and  those 
must  be  addressed  Avho  hold  the  reins  of  power  at 
that  time  and  place. 

The  first  of  the  series  (No.  2422),  from  which  we 
shall  quote,  was  evidently  employed  to  exorcise 
the  demon  of  a  man  who  was  suffering  from 
leprosy. 

'  In  thy  name  I  form  a  heavenly  cure  for  AchdeV>uj  the  son 
of  Achathabu  of  Daithos,  by  the  compassion  of  Heaven.  Amen, 
Amen,  Selah.  Bound,  bound,  bound  shall  be  all  the  male 
spirits  and  female  .\startes*  evil  spirits,  powers  of  opposition 
...  all  Satans  from  West  and  East,  North  and  South.  Bound, 
bound  shall  be  all  evil  sorcerers  and  all  who  practise  \iolence  ; 
bound  and  sealed  shall  be  all  .  .  .  and  curses  and  conjurations. 
Bound  be  the  angels  of  wrath,  the  angels  of  the  house  of 
assembly  .  .  .  the  mighty  princes,  the  harcl  princes,  the  diseases 
without  number,  the  sufferings,  the  abscess,  the  scab,  the  mange, 
the  skin-eruption,  malignant  discharge,  suppurating  wounds,  the 
spirit  of  the  burial-place,  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  the  spirit  of 
diseases  ;  bound  and  sealed  up  shall  ye  all  be  from  Achdebuj,  son 
of  Achathabu.  Go  and  withdraw  youi-selves  to  the  mountains  and 
the  heights  and  the  unclean  cattle  [Mt  832,  Mk  5i2,  Lk  832]. 
If  ye  come  on  the  first  of  Nisan  [regarded  as  specially  favourable 
for  overcoming  demons],  go  away  from  Achdebuj,  son  of  Acha- 
thabu, in  the  name  of  Gabriel,  who  is  called  Elpassas,  and  in  the 
name  of  Michael,  who  is  called  (r»emu)thja,  and  in  the  name  of 
Elbenmez,  and  in  the  name  of  Elba'baz  .  .  .'  [The  inscription 
concludes  with  the  formula  Amen,  Amen,  Selah,  which  occurs 
in  other  incantations,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  Halle- 
lujah]. 

The  exorcism  No.  2416,  transcribed  by  Wohlstein, 
is  much  longer,  and  otlier  names  of  angels  com- 
l)ounded  with  the  7iame  of  deity  El  (as  Nuriel, 
Chathiel,  Sesagbiel,  etc.)  are  quoted,  with  Myta- 

*  unzpi:  >tmna'Ki  nsn  na'na.    Note  that  in  na'ns  '  spirits ' 
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we  have  practically  the  same  word  as  the  SjTiac  |r^A2) 
'  idol.'  The  word  Kmno'K  is  the  litardti  '  goddesses '  of  the 
Assyrian.  Similarly,  the  Talmudic  flame-rfe/aon  Resp.1  is  the 
Phcenician  flame-dciVy  Reieph  or  lieipu  (see  Baethgen,  Deitriige 
rwr  Semit.  Relig..y('sch.  p.  50  ;  Wiedemann,  ReTig.  der  alten 
uEgypter,  p.  83).  Cf.  Beelzebub  of  the  NT.  These  are  in- 
structive examples  of  the  wholesale  conversion  of  heathen 
deities  into  demons. 


tron  at  their  head,  making  seven  in  all.  The 
formula  n-.nK  -w»  n\-:K  (from  Ex  3'*),  ^nib"  and  all 
variations  on  the  names  of  deity,  as  .t  and  in%  and 
the  Athbash  equivalent  fs  p,  are  pressed  into  the 
service. 

These  spells  are  a.scribed  to  the  7th  cent.  A.D., 
though  written  in  unjjointed  Hebrew.  The  char- 
acters are  of  the  more  recent  square  tyjie,  and  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  a)x)ve  is  hardly  probable. 
Why  they  were  inscribed  in  bowls  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. The  bowls  were  not  intended  to  hold 
water,  otherwise  the  distinctness  of  the  lettering 
would  have  been  obscured, 

Demonology  and  exorcism  played  a  conspicuons 
part  in  the  literature  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  earlier  period  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  exorcism 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messiahship 
(Mt  12^^).  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
church  Fathers  that  a  disciple  of  Jesus  was  able  to 
exercise  power  over  demons  by  uttering  His  name 
(TertuUian,  Apologet.  23  ;  Origen,  cant.  Cels.  vii. 
334).  Naturally,  bishops  and  other  ordained 
clergy  were  considered  to  possess  this  charisma. 
But  there  was  a  special  class  of  individuals  who 
were  so  endowed  without  any  ecclesiastical  confer- 
ment {Apost.  Constit.  viii.  26,  i^opKiffrris  oii  X"P<>- 
Toveirai).  They  received  formal  episcopal  recogn ition, 
but  not  ordination,  as  excrcistce per  gratiam.  Never- 
theless, we  also  find  another  class  who  did  receive 
episcopal  ordination,  and  were  called  exorcist ce  per 
ordincm.  In  the  ceremony  of  baptism  the  catechu- 
men of  adult  age  was  obliged  solemnly  and  publicly 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  worlcs,  but  in  the 
case  of  children  the  assistance  of  the  exorcist  was 
necessary.  By  the  priest  and  attendant  exorcist 
the  ceremony  of  exsujflatio  and  insufflalio  was  per- 
formed on  the  child,  who  was  regarded  as  a  child  oithe 
devil,  as  being  subject  to  inherited  guilt.  Sacerdoa 
cxsufflat  tar  in  faciem  catech^imeni  semel  dicens  : 
Exi  ah  eo  (ea)  spiritus  immundc  et  da  locum 
spiritui  sancto  Paracleto.  Hie  in  modum  crucis 
habet  in  faciem  ipsius  et  dicat :  Accipe  spiritum 
bonumper  istam  instijiationem  etDei  benedictionem. 
Pax  tibi.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  the  present  day,  the  separate  existence 
of  the  exorcist  is  not  recognized,  but  every  priest, 
on  ordination,  receives  previous  consecration  to  the 
lower  orders,  including  that  of  exorcist.  In  Can.  9 
of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  we  read  :  Exor- 
cista  quum  ordinatur  accipiat  de  manu  episcopi 
libellum  in  quo  scripti  sunt  exorcismi.  At  the 
present  time  the  ordaining  bishop  places  a  missal 
in  the  priest's  hands  with  the  words  :  Accipe  et 
cornmenda  memoria?  et  habeto  jwtestatem  impo- 
nendi  manus  super  energumenum  [i.e.  ivepyoOnevof, 
sc.  vvb  wevjiiruv  d-Kadapruv].* 

Among  the  Reformers  opinion  and  practice  were 
divided  respecting  exorcism.  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  favoured  it,  but  it  Avas  decisively  rejected  by 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  (Instit.  iv.  c.  15.  19).  For 
further  details  respecting  ecclesiastical  practice  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  'Exorcis^imt^'  in  the 
2nd  ed.  of  Herzog-Plitt's  Realcnnjklopddic,  from 
which  the  facts  in  Christian  ecclesiastical  tradition 

*  The  Ritual  for  exorcism  may  here  be  appended.  The  priest, 
having  arrayed  himsalf  in  the  official  robes,  first  sprinkles  the  de- 
moniac with  holy  water  and  then  recites  the  prayer  of  the  litany  of 
all  saints,  the  paternoster,  and  Ps  53  ;  after  thisthe  two  oratume*. 
in  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  demoniac,  and 
commands  the  evil  spirit  to  depart  bj-  the  power  of  the  mj'steries 
of  the  incarnation,  pas.^icm,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  the  gift  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  Christ's  return  to  judee 
the  world.  After  this  follows  the  reading  of  Jn  1,  Mk  Id'*-", 
Lk  lon-19.  Then  the  priest  lays  both  hands  on  the  haid  of 
the  demoniac  and  says,  AV<v  cnicem  Domini.  Fugite,  parte$ 
adcersce :  vicit  leo  de  iribu  Juda.  After  this  comes'the  Oratio, 
with  Xhe  special  formula  of  exorcism,  Exorcizo  te,  immund4 
tpiriius,  while  the  priest  crosses  the  brow  and  breast  of  the 
demoniac  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Trinit}'.  If  the  evil 
spirit  does  not  then  depart,  the  service  is  begun  anew. 
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have  been  derived.  The  article  'Kabbalah,'  in  the 
Bame  dictiouary,  may  also  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. OwEX  C.  Whitehouse. 

EXPECT,  EXPECTATION.  — Follow-ing  Lat. 
expectare,  '  expect '  tueant  in  older  En^.  not  only 
'  look  forward  to,'  but  also  simply '  wait,  or '  await!' 
Thus  in  Douay  Bible  the  comment  on  Sir  11*  is 
'  Expect  the  end  of  another  mans  speach,  before 
you  begin  to  answer.  Expect  also  if  anie  that  is 
elder,  or  better  able  wiJ  answer  first.'  Expect  is 
used  in  this  way  in  Job  3"2*m.,  2  Mac  9^,  and 
He  10*^  '  From  henceforth  expecting  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool.'  The  Gr.  of  last 
passage  is  iKUxofuu,  elsewhere  in  NT  tr*  •wait 
for'  (Jn  5*,  RV  omits,  Ac  17",  Ja  5"),  'tarry  for' 
(1  Co  1I»  RV  'wait  for'),  'look  for'  (1  Co  16" 
RV  '  exoect,'  He  11").  Cf.  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn- 
ing,  i.  (Selby's  ed.  p.  14, 1.  35),  '  The  most  active  or 
busy  man  that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no 
question,  many  vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he 
expecteth  the  tides  and  returns  of  business.' 

Expectation  is  used  throughout  in  the  sense  of 
looking  forward  to  with  hope.  Thus  even  in 
Ps  62*  '  My  soul,  wait  *  thou  only  ujwn  God  ;  for 
my  expectation  is  from  him,'  the  Heb.  is  tikwah 
(.■nj3B),  similarly  tr^  in  Ps  9^''  and  in  Pr,  but  most 
often  tr^  '  hope,'  and  the  meaning  is  '  that  which 
I  hope  for,  my  deliverance.'  In  Ro  8*^  Ph  1* 
'  earnest  expectation '  is  an  effort  to  bring  out  the 
full  force  of  the  Gr.  word  avoKapaSoKia,  which  is 
found  nowhere  else.  It  is  formed  from  SoKita 
in  the  sense  of  '  watch,'  /ca'pa,  the  '  head,'  and 
arb,  *  from,'  so  that  it  means  (Sanday-Headlam) 
'  awaiting  with  outstretched  head,'  the  prep, 
denoting  'diversion  from  other  things  and  con- 
centration on  a  single  object.'  The  Vulg.  has 
simply  expectatio,  whence  Rhemish  'expectaition.' 
Wye.  has  'abiding.'  But  in  Ro  8"  Tind.  gives 
'  fer\'ent  desire,'  and  is  generally  followed  (Gov. 
'  fervent  longing ').  '  Earnest  expectation '  is  the 
Bishops'  translation  in  both  places. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

EXPEDIENT  is  never  found  in  AV  in  the  sense 
of  '  expeditious,'  as  so  often  in  Shakespeare.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  never  means  merely  '  convenient' 
(opposed  to  what  is  rigidly  right),  as  in  modem 
English.  The  Greek  is  always  <TVfj.(f>4p€i,  or  (2  Co  12') 
ffv/xtpepov  (  =  'it  is  profitable,'  as  AV  and  RV  else- 
where tr.  the  word,  except  in  Mt  18*  AV  '  it  were 
better,'  and  IQ^"  AV  '  it  is  not  good,'  RV  '  it  is  not 
expedient').  So  even  Caiaphas  (Jn  ll**  'it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people')  does  not  openly  prefer,  as  a  modem 
IK)litician,  the  convenient  to  the  just.  His  words 
are  like  those  of  Jeremiah  (26^^  Cov.),  '  Now  as  for 
me  :  I  am  in  your  handes,  do  with  me  as  ye  thinke 
expedient  and  good,'  though  his  spint  is  the 
opposite.  J.  Hastings. 

EXPERIENCE,  which  is  the  result  of  '  experi- 
ment,'  was  sometimes  used  for  the    experiment 
itself,    as    Baker,    Jewell    of  Health,    112*   'The 
Aucthour  .  .  .  hath  both   seen  and  done    many 
j     experiences  worthy  memorie.'    This  is  no  doubt 
I     the  meaning  in  Gn  30^,  where  Laban  says  to 
Jacob,    'I  have  learned   by  experience  that  the 
!     Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake.'    It  is  the 
!     Douay  translation.     The  Greneva  has  '  perceived,' 
j     but  in  marg.  '  tried  by  experience.' 

I         The  Heb.  (r~4)  means  to  observe  omens,  whence  BV  '  I  bare 

I      divined.'    It  is  used  of  Joseph's  divining  by  means  of  a  cup 

I      (Gn  44*-  JS,  with  notes  by  Del.  Dillm.  Wade)  and  elsewhere. 

The  ptcp.  is  found  Dt  IS^o  '  a  diviner,'  where  see  Driver's  note. 

i  J.  Hastings. 


•  There  is  no  sugg^ested  connexion  between  '  wait '  and  '  ex- 
pectation,' as  the  Heb.  for  '  wait  *  is  '  be  silent  unto  God,'  as 
RVm  (Cheyne, '  be  simply  resigned  to  God  *). 


EXPERIMENT  is  narrower  and  more  concrete  \ 

now  than  formerly.     Occurring  in  AV  in  2  Co  Q**  ! 

only,  '  Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  minLstra-  | 

tion  they    gloriiy    God,'  its    meaning    is  'test,*  I 

'proof,'  as  Wither  (1618),  3Iotto,  Nee  Careo,  533 —  j 
'  I  want  not  much  experiment  to  show 
That  all  it  good  God  i^easeth  to  bestow.' 

The  Gr.  is  Soki/i-^  (tr^  '  experience '  in  Ro  5*  AV, 
but  RV  '  probation ').  '  Experiment '  is  the  Geneva 
word  ;  RV  '  seeing  that  through  the  proving  of 
you  by  this  ministration  they  glorify  God,'  which 
IS  a  return  to  Wyclif,  '  hi  the  preuynge  of  this 
mynysterie.'  J.  Hastings.         [ 

EXPIATION.— See  Atonement,  Propitiatiox. 

EXPOSURE.— See  Crimes  and  Puni-hmfxts. 

EXPRESS.— Only  He  1»  'the  express  image  of 
his  person '  (xapojcr^p,  RV  '  the  very  image,"  RVm 
'  the  impress ' ) ;  and  Wis  14'"  '  they  .  .  .  made  an 
express  image  of  a  king'  {^/Kpayrj  etjcdra,  RV  'a 
visible  image  ').  On  xapafrij/)  see  Westcott,  tn  loc. 
The  tr.  of  RV  is  after  Tind. ;  the  Geneva  ('  ingrave<l 
forme')  tries  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  Gr. 
word,  which  is  properly  what  stands  engraven  on 
any  object,  as  a  seal  (Davidson),  and  this  is  the  ' 
meaning  of  AV  '  express  image '  ;  cf.  Shaks. 
Hamlet,  n.  ii.  299,  '  >Vhat  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man  !  ...  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable,'  which  Aldis  Wright  explains  thus  : 

•  Exact,  fitted  to  its  purpose,  as  the  seal  fits  the 
stamp.'  Exprimere  (ptcp.  expressus)  has  the  mean- 
ing among  others  of  '  copy,'  *  pourtray,'  and  from 
this  the  Eng.  word  was  used  before  1611  in  the 
sense  of  '  exactly  pourtrayed.'  Thus  Sir  T.  3Iore, 
(1513)  .BicA. ///.  This  is  ye  fathers  own  figure  .  .  . 
ye  playne  expresse  lykenes  of  ye  noble  Duke.' 

J.  Hastings. 
EXQUISITE.— From  Lat.  exquisitiis,  ptcp.  of 
exquirere,  to  search  out,  'exquisite'  is  properly, 
and  was  originally,  that  which  is  elaborately 
devised,  *  ingenious,'  and  its  application  might  be 
good  or  bad.  In  the  Areopaqitica  (Hales'  ed.  p.  16) 
Milton  says  Mr.  Selden's  volume  '  proves  ...  by 
exquisite  reasons  and  theorems  almost  mathe- 
matically demonstrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea, 
errors,  known,  read,  and  collated,  are  of  main 
service  and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  what  is  truest.'  Milton  even  uses  the 
word  actively  of  persons  in  Comus,  359, 

'Peace,  brother,  be  not  over-esquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evUs,' 

as  other  writers  had  done  before  him.  Exquisite 
occurs  Sir  18"-®  '  They  .  .  .  poured  forth  e.  parables ' 
{rapoi/tiai  offptSetj,  RV  '  apt  proverbs '),  and  19^ 
'  There  is  an  e.  subtilty,  and  the  same  is  unjust " 
(so  RV,  Gr.  ravovpyia  dr/K/37»).  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXTINCT.— Extinct  (Lat,  extinctvs,  ptcp.  of 
extinguere,  to  extinguish)  now  only  expresses  a 
state,  '  active  and  extinct  volcanoes '  ;*  '  the  volcano 
is  extinct.'  But  formerly  it  expressed  the  action 
which  produces  the  state,  and  so  Job  17^  "my 
days  are  extinct '  («;•;:  '=:),  and  Is  43"  *  they  are 
extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow'  («»"'),  Cf. 
Shaks.  Rich.  II.  I.  iii.  222— 

'  My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night.' 

*  Extinguished '  occurs,  however,  in  Wis  2*. 

In  the  16th  cent,  a  verb  '  to  extinct '  was  coined,  of  which  the 
past  ptcp.  was  sometimes  'extincted'  and  sometimes  'extinct.' 
It  is  thus  uncertain  whether  '  extinct '  as  ptcp.  belongs  to 
'  extlnguiah '  or  to  this  verb.  Shaks.  uses  '  extinct '  ^rioe, 
'extincted'  once  (0th.  n.  L  81,  'Give  renew'd  fire  to  our 
extincted  spirits  I 'X  but  never  'extinguished.'  He  uses  the 
verb  '  extinguish '  only  once.  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXTREME  is  used  as  an  adv.  in  Sir  42«  'the 
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extreme  aged '  {iffxariryripos).  So  Uacon,  Essays 
(Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  156),  '  Acting  in  Song,  especially 
in  Dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  Good  Grace '  ;  and 
p.  178,  '  all  Deformed  Persons  are  extreme  l)old  '  ; 
and  again  in  Advance,  of  Learnitig,  11.  xxiii.  38, 
'  it  [is]  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after  game  of 
reputation.'  J.  Hastings. 

EYE.— The  verb  occurs  twice  :  1.  Gn  29"  '  Leah 
■was  tender  eyed'  (nisT  ni6  VV,  RV  '  L.'s  eyes  were 
tender').  Whether  'tender'  is  appreciatory  or 
depreciatory  is  disputed.  Modern  commentators 
usually  say  depreciatory,  after  LXX  {iffdeveis)  and 
Peshitta.  But  others,  the  tender  brightness  of  a 
child,  after  Onk.  and  Sa'adya,  and  quoting  Gn  33'^ 
'  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender ' 
(same  Heb.).  See  Spurrell,  in  loc.  ;  also  Otts,  2'he 
Fifth  Gospel,  p.  41  f.  ;  and  Expos.  Times,  v.  97. 
The  Vulg.  lippii  oculis,  '  blear-eyed,'  is  certainly 
wrong.  2.  1  S  18'-*  'And  Saul  eyed  David  from 
that  day  and  forward'  (jiy  'n;!,  J^erS  ]:\l!,  a  denom. 
from  y.li  to  eye).  For  the  construction  and  Heb. 
parallels,  see  Driver,  in  loc.  The  meaning  is  to 
look  on  with  envy  (cf.  invidia ;  and  see  the  '  Evil 
Eye '  under  art.  Envy,  and  Trench,  NT  Synonyms, 
p.  106  f . ),  but  there  is  no  other  example  in  English 
of  the  verb  '  eye '  in  the  sense  of  '  envy.' 

J.  Hastings. 

EYE  (py). — The  eyes  of  Orientals  are  usually 
well  formed,  large,  and  lustrous,  but  deficient  in 
that  play  of  expression  which  accompanies  thought, 
humour,  and  fancy. 

As  the  chief  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  had 
a  leading  place  in  the  lex  talionis,  '  eye  for  eye ' 
(Ex  21'-").  To  put  out  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  or 
prisoner  was  like  breaking  the  teeth  of  a  captured 
wild  animal,  the  removal  of  the  chief  power  to 
injure.  It  was  also  a  great  degradation  (Jg  16^\ 
IS  11^  2  K  25^).  Among  the  begging  classes  of 
Palestine,  blindness,  next  to  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  leprosy,  makes  the  strongest  claim  ui^on  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent.  Blind  men  are  some- 
times known  to  decline  the  oiler  of  the  medical 
missionary,  as  restored  sight  would  mean  a  loss  of 
privilege  (see  Blindness  under  Medicine). 

The  fig.  references  to  the  eye  are  many  and 
varied.  As  the  chief  means  of  contact  with  the 
outer  world,  the  eye  is  the  source  of  pleasurable 
sensations  and  the  principal  avenue  of  tempta- 
tion (Gn  3«,  Pr  27-",  Ezk  24-i,  1  Jn  2ie).  Know- 
ledge is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (Gn  3^,  Ps  119'^ 
Eph  p8). 

The  prophet  Avas  first  called  the  '  seer '  (nxi) 
1  S  9^  and  his  message  a  '  vision '  (jiTn)  Is  1^, 
Ezk  7^^  etc.  In  connexion  with  the  feelings, 
sorrow  is  associated  with  a  consumed  or  wasted 
eye  (Ps  6^),  and  satisfaction  in  worldly  prosperity 
with  an  eye  standing  out  with  fatness  (rs  73')- 

Tear-bottles  are  often  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  as  aflecting  tokens  of  regret  and  grief. 
This  memorial  act  may  be  referred  to  in  Ps  56* 
'  Put  thou  mv  tears  into  thy  bottle.'  (See 
Bottle.  )  To  have  the  eyes  delivered  from  tears 
takes  rank  with  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
death  and  the  feet  from  falling  (Ps  116*)  ;  to  have 
all  tears  wiped  from  the  eyes  (Ke\'  21'),  is  |»art  of 
the  riches  in  glory. 

As  a  judge  of  what  is  pleasant  or  (•llLiisive,  the 
eye  indicates  an  intention  of  favour  or  hostility. 
Thus  in  an  Arabic  salutation,  in  answer  to  the 
onening  inquiiy  as  to  health,  the  usual  reply  is, 
'Well,  by  your  looking  upon  me'  (favour  of  your 
eye),  and  the  conventional  paiTy  of  politeness  is  to 
say,  '  By  God's  looking  upon  you.'  A  similar 
thought  of  the  eye's  protective  favour  lies  in  the 
words  providence,  episcopos,  overseer.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  widespread  and  deeply-rooted 
superstition  about  the  power  of  the  eTll-eye,  and 
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one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  amulet  (wli.  see)  is  to 
obtain  protection  against  it. 

The  Eyelids  (o'sy?!*)  are  mentioned  as  a  means  of 
seduction  employed  by  the  '  evil  woman  '  (Pr  6**), 
and  not  infrequently  appear  in  poetical  language 
as  a  synonym  for,  or  parallel  with,  the  eyes 
(Job  16",  Jer  9",  Ps  11*  132^,  Pr  6*  30").  By  a 
beautiful  metaphor  in  Job  3*  41'"  the  first  rays  of 
dawn  are  called  the  '  eyelids  of  the  morning.' 

Eye-paint  (-?s,  Arab,  kuhl ;  cf.  h-^  Ezk  23") 
was  a  paste  made  of  antimony  powder,  giving 
a  brown-black  burnished  stain  to  the 
eyelashes.  The  practice  which  is  de- 
picted on  the  monuments  still  con- 
tinues in  Egypt  (see  Lane,  Mod. 
J^m/pi-'^  i-  45  f.).  The  paint  is  kept 
in  a  small  horn  or  ornamental  metal 
vase  with  a  thin  rod  for  applying  it. 
It  makes  the  eyes  look  larger  .iinl 
more  lustrous  (2  K  ^J^,  Jer  4»*»,  ll/.k 
23^").  One  of  Job's  daughters  ^\;l- 
called  Kcixn-happukh,  'horn  of  eye- 
paint'  (Job  421^). 

The  Eye-salve  {KoWoipiov,  col- 
lyrium)  of  Rev  3'*  was  a  preparation 
used  for  healing  or  strengthening  the  eye  (cf.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  30;  Epict.  Diss.  ii.  21.  20,  iii.  21.  21; 
Gels,  vi.  6.  7).    (See  Medicine.) 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

EYESERYICE.— This  is  a  literal  tr.  in  Eph  6«, 
Col  3^-  of  the  Greek  <5<^^aX/io5oii\eta,  and  seems  to 
have  been  coined  by  Tindale,  .although  he  uses  it 
only  in  Col,  in  Eph  giving  '  service  in  the  eye  sight.' 
The  word  was  at  once  adopted  into  the  language, 
Crowley  (1550),  La^t  Trumjh  163,  having  '  Se  thou 
serue  him  .  .  .  notwytheye-seruice  fainedly.'  The 
AV  of  1611  is,  however,  the  first  Version  that  has 
eye  service  in  Eph  (it  writes  two  separate  words  as 
all  the  Versions  do  in  Col).  The  Greek  word  is 
found  nowhere  else  :  '  This  happy  expression,'  says 
Lightfoot,  '  would  seem  to  be  the  ai)Ostle's  own 
coinage.'  J.  Hastings. 

EZBAI  ('3?«).  —  The  father  of  :\:i;nH;,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  IP").  The  parallel 
passage  2  S  23**  reads  'Paarai  the  Arbite'  ('liig 
'3-]xn)  for  '  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai'  ('3|x-i?  ^.vj). 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  confidence 
between  the  rival  readings.  (See  Kittel's  note  on 
1  Ch  11^7  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  01). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EZBON  (ji!¥X,  pasN).— 1.  Eponvm  of  a  Gadite 
family  (Gn  46'«),  ca'lled  in  Nu  261"  Ozni  (which 
see).     2.  A  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  7").     See 

GENEALOay. 

EZEKIAS.  —  1.  (A  'EttKlas,  B  'Efe/aj,  AV 
Ezechias)  1  Es  91-'  =  Jahzkiah,  Ezr  lO"*.  2. 
('EfeM'as,  AV  Ezecias)  1  Es  9^.— Called  Hilkiah, 
Neh  8^. 

EZEKIEL  (Vulg.  Ezcchiel,  LXX  'lejfKi^X,  Heb. 
^Ni?|n;  '  God  is  strong,'  or  '  God  strengthens '), 
tiie  son  of  Buzi,  was  one  of  the  temple  priests 
who  shared  the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  in  B.C.  597 
(Ezk  V-\  cf.  2  K  24"-!'').  His  work  as  a  prophet 
commenced  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  banishment  (1-), 
and  extended  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  22 
years  (592-570)  ;  the  latest  date  in  the  book  being 
the  '  seven  and  twentieth  year '  of  his  sojourn  in 
Babylonia  (29").  This  part  of  his  life  was  spent  (so 
far  as  appears)  in  a  Jewish  settlement  at  Tel-Abib 
(V  3^'),  an  unknown  place  near  the  '  river  Chebar' 
(n^?),  wliicli  was  probably  a  canal  or  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon, — 
certainly  not  the  yalxjras  (■iian'2  K  17*)  in  N. 
Mesopotamia.  The  life  of  this  colony  of  expatri- 
ated Jews  is  but  dimly  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
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Ezk ;  the  picture  is  partly  supplemented  by  the 
29th  ch.  or  Jer.  Those  cJarri^  captive  were  the 
^lite  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  lived 
in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  enjoying  a  large 
measure  ot  freedom  and  self-government,  forming 
a  little  world  of  their  own,  and  cherishing  a  passion- 
ate interest  in  the  concerns  of  their  native  land. 
They  kept  up  by  some  means  an  active  intercourse 
with  Jems. ;  and,  in  spite  of  intense  mutual 
antipathy  between  them  and  the  ruling  classes  at 
home,  they  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Heb.  nation,  confidently 
expecting  that  some  great  political  upheaval  would 
speedily  restore  them  to  their  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  This  delusion  was  fostered  by  the 
rise  of  prophets  of  the  same  type  as  Jeremiah's 
opponents  in  Jems., — an  event  which  was  hailed 
with  immense  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  sur- 
prise, by  the  exiled  community  (Jer  29*').  The 
false  patriotism  thus  engendered  threatened  to 
bring  down  the  heavy  arm  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
the  captives,  and  Jer.,  though  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  patrician  exiles  rather  "than  with  the 
people  left  in  the  land  (Jer  24**'),  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  dangerous  political  excitement  which 
blinded  them  to  their  true  position.  Altogether,  it 
would  seem  that  the  main  currents  of  feeling  and 
opinion  prevalent  in  Pal.  were  reproduced  with 
remarkable  fidelity  in  the  community  where  E. 
was  destined  to  labour. 

Although  little  is  known  of  E.'s  previous  life,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  found  hmiself  from  the 
first  in  an  uncongenial  social  atmosphere.  In  spite 
of  the  statement  of  Jos.  (Ant.  X.  ri.  3,  rats  &f),  he 
was  probably  no  longer  a  young  man  when  de- 
ported to  Babylon.  The  meaning  of  *  the  30th 
year '  in  ch.  1*  is  too  obscure  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  technical 
details  of  the  temple  and  its  ritual  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  officiated  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  national  sanctuary.  The  numerous  points  of 
contact  between  him  and  Jer.  would  indicate  that 
he  had  come  early  under  the  influence  of  that 
great  prophet,  ana  from  the  whole  trend  of  his 
thinking  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  belonged 
to  the  reforming  party  in  the  state,  which  sought 
to  purify  the  national  religion  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation. 
That  jjarty  had  been  powerless  since  the  death  of 
Josiah,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  E.'s 
stem  and  even  embittered  attitude  towards  the 
people  was  in  part  the  fruit  of  the  years  of  reaction 
and  disappointment  spent  ujider  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  his  fellow-exiles  to  draw 
him  into  sympathy  with  them,  although  he  cer- 
tainly agreed  with  Jer.  in  regarding  them  as 
superior  to  those  left  behind  (11""^).  Accordingly, 
at  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  a  prophet,  he 
api)ears  with  his  convictions  matured  as  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  and  the  reception  he 
may  expect  at  their  hands  (2.  3 pass.).  They  are, 
to  use  one  of  his  stereotyped  phrases,  a  '  rebellious 
house,'  brazen-faced  and  stitf-hearted  children,  a 
people  that  refuse  to  hear  J ",  separated  from  Him 
by  a  moral  and  spiritual  barrier  more  formidable 
than  that  caused  by  a  strange  language  (2*-  *  3''"  i. 
Although  these  facts  are  expressed  in  the  form  of 
divine  communications  to  the  prophet,  they  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  revelation  of  the  dis- 
position of  his  compatriots  ;  they  are  rather  the 
settled  convictions  of  his  life  assuming  definite 
shape  in  the  light  of  his  commission  to  speak  the 
word  of  the  Ix>rd.  They  show,  at  all  events,  how 
fully  he  r-  d  the  depth  of  the  antagonism 

that  pre  veen  the  prophetic  conception  of 

religion  a  :npulses  that  swayed  the  national 

mind  both  in  Judeea  and  in  Babylonia. 


The  actual  circumstances  of  E.'8  prophetic 
career  are  greatly  obscured  for  us  by  the  difficulty 
we  have  in  separating  what  is  real  from  w-hat  is 
merely  imagined,  in  the  representation  given  by 
the  Book.  That  everything  did  not  happen 
literally  as  it  is  recorded,  is  evident  enough  irom 
several  indications.  The  sj-mboUc  actions  described 
as  performed  by  the  prophet  are  in  some  instances 
incapable  of  a  fiteral  acceptation  (see,  e.g.  4"-  5'*- 
12'*  etc.) ;  yet  there  is  no  external  criterion  by 
which  these  can  be  distinguished  from  others  which 
are  possible.  A  similar  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  events  that  are  mentioned.  These  are  never 
introduced  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  the 
setting  of  some  idea  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
enforce,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  allusions  correspond  with  actual 
experiences.  In  such  incidents  as  the  death  of  the 
prophet's  wife  (24"*^-)  or  the  opening  of  his  mouth 
in  the  presence  of  '  the  fugitive '  (24*^  33^),  fact 
and  symbolism  seem  to  be  so  intimately  blended 
that  we  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  The  book,  in  short,  is  not  an  auto- 
biography, but  a  systematic  exposition  of  prophetic 
ideas,  and  any  attempt  to-  extract  historical 
information  from  it  has  to  be  made  with  a  certain 
measure  of  caution.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  the  whole  representation  should  be  ; 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  fiction,  without  any  basis 
in  fact.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
E.  really  exercised  an  oral  public  ministr\-  amongst 
his  fellow-captives,  or  that  its  main  outlines  may 
be  gathered  firom  the  thin  thread  of  narrative  that 
runs  through  the  book.  His  work  was  divided 
into  two  sharply  contrasted  periods  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  year'586  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  first  period  ends  with 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jems.  (Jan.  587, 
ef.  24*),  and  the  second  opens  with  the  reception  in 
Babylon  of  the  tidings  of  its  fall  (Jan.  5S5,  cf.  33^).* 
During  the  interval  of  two,  years,  his  public 
activity  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  Through- 
out the  first  period  the  almost  exclusive  theme  of 
his  preaching  was  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jems.,  and  the  lessons  of  that  event  for  the  nation. 
His  reiterated  predictions  of  that  inconceivable 
calamity  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
exiles,  and  the  prophet  felt  his  energies  cramped 
and  paralyzed  by  the  stolid  incredulity  which  his 
message  encoxmtered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  from  the  outset  his  character  commanded 
respect ;  we  read  of  visits  paid  to  him  in  his  own 
house  by  the  *  elders '  to  inquire  the  word  of  the 
Lord  (S*  14*  20*).  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dismiss 
these  as  dramatic  inventions.  Still  less  can  we 
doubt  the  popularity  of  his  public  orations  ;  for  the 
picture  of  the  people  beguiling  the  tedium  of  their 
exile  by  listening  to  his  fer\-id  eloquence  (SS*"**) 
is  one  of  the  notices  which  convey  an  irresist- 
ible impression  of  historical  reality.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  career  the  tension  between  him  and  his 
hearers  is  greatly  relaxed.  The  people  were 
crushed  by  the  terrible  disaster  that  had  befallen 
their  nation,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  a 
feeling  of  despair  expressed  in  such  woeful  utter- 
ances as  those  of  33*'  37**.  The  prophet  on  his 
part  adopts  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
them,  as  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  setting 
forth  the  hopes  and  ideals  on  which  the  formation 
of  a  new  Israel  depended.  The  circle  of  his 
immediate  auditors  was  probably  widened  at  this 
time  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  bands  of  captives 
from  Judaea,  amongst  whom  there  must  have  been 

•  The  MT  gives  as  the  date  '  the  l-2th  year '  of  Jehmacfain's 
captinty,  i.e.  584.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  tnuis- 
mission  of  the  news  should  have  been  delayed  so  long  as  18 
months,  and  hence  the  reading  '  11th  year '"found  in^e  Syr. 
and  some  Heb.  MSS  is  generally  regarded  as  correct. 
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at  least  a  few  adherents  of  Jer. ,  who  would  natur- 
ally rally  round  E.  as  the  representative  of  their 
master's  teaching.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  it  was  through  this  channel  tliat  E.  hrst 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Jer., 
which  have  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  his  thinking. 
This  is  unlikely,  because  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
he  should  have  recast  the  substance  of  his  oral 
prophecies  under  the  literary  influence  of  another 
prophet ;  and,  moreover,  he  must  have  had  abund- 
ant opportunity  of  knowing  Jeremiali's  teachin'' 
before  his  own  captivity.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  with  regard  to  all  that  took  place  after  the 
fall  of  the  city  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the 
dark.  There  'is  but  one  allusion  in  the  book  to 
the  relations  between  the  earlier  exiles  and  the 
later  (14~'') ;  and  if  it  is  at  all  coloured  by  the 
propliet's  actual  impressions  after  the  event,  it 
certainly  does  not  encourage  the  notion  that  he 
found  the  new-comers  hopeful  material  to  work 
upon.  It  was  probably  not  very  long  after  tlie 
commencement  of  the  second  phase  of  his  work 
that  E.  prepared  the  first  written  edition  of  his 
prophecies  (see  below).  There  is  an  interval  of 
about  13  years  (584-572)  from  which  no  propliecy  is 
dated.  What  his  occupations  were  during  this 
period  is  of  course  unknown,  but  there  are  some 
signs  that  chs.  1-39  had  been  edited  practically  in 
their  present  form  before  the  composition  of  40-48. 
This  last  section  may  reveal  the  direction  in  wliich 
the  prophet's  thoughts  had  been  moving  in  those 
years  ;  and  a  still  later  oracle  (29^^''-)  shows  that 
ne  did  not  cease  to  be  a  close  observer  of  public 
events. 

While  the  character  of  E.'s  ministry  does  not 
dill'er  essentially  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  it 
presents  some  exceptional  features  of  a  very  in- 
structive kind.  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  an 
exile  accounts  for  much  that  is  peculiar  in  his 
method  of  Avorking  and  his  conception  of  his  office. 
To  say  that  he  was  no  prophet  at  all,  but  merely  a 
pastor  exercising  the  cure  of  souls  amongst  those 
who  came  under  his  personal  influence,  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth. 
His  insistence  on  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  before  God  (18.  33^-"-),  and  his  com- 
parison of  himself  to  a  watchman  responsible  for 
each  person  who  perishes  through  not  being 
warned  of  his  danger  (3""^-  33^''''-),  suggest  that  the 
care  of  the  individual  must  have  occupied  a  larger 
place  in  his  work  than  was  the  case  with  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets.  At  a  time  when  the  unity  of  the 
nation  was  broken  up,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
God  had  to  be  born  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
embraced  the  hope  set  before  them  by  the  prophets, 
it  was  inevitable  that  a  religious  teacher  should 
devote  much  of  his  attention  to  the  conversion 
and  spiritual  direction  of  individuals.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  side  of -E.'s  activity  which  does  not 
directly  come  to  light  in  the  book  ;  there  are  more 
subtle  indications  of  the  effect  which  his  position 
as  an  exile  had  on  his  prophetic  mission.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  tlie  age,  that  prophecy  could  be  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  soil,  and  in  reality  it  could 
not  flourish  there  without  losing  some  or  its  most 
characteristic  functions,  i  The  older  prophets  had 
all  more  or  less  been  religious  politicians,  in  touch 
with  the  pulsations  of  a  vigorous  popular  life,  and 
bringing  the  word  of  God  to  bear  directly  on 
those  national  problems  which  arose  out  or  the 
relation  between  J"  and  the  community  of  Israel. 
E.'s  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  a  dis- 
I  membered  limb  of  the  body  politic  ;  his  political 
interests  were  remote  and  secondary,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  his  thinking  betrays  a  sense  of 
isolation  from  the  main  current  of  national  life. 
This  appears  most  clearly  in  his  habit  of  treating 
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the  exiles  as  representatives  of  the  larger  Israel, 
with  whose  destinies  he  never  ceased  to  concern 
himself.  From  tlie  first  he  recognized  that  liia 
mission  had  a  double  aspect :  on  tlie  one  liand  he 
was  sent  to  '  them  of  the  Captivity '  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  a  prophet  to  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  (cf.  3"  with  2^  3^).  Thus  he  had  two 
audiences,  one  real  and  present  and  the  otlier 
ideal ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  identified 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  addressing  the  exiles  or 
their  elders  he  fancies  himself  speaking  to  the 
idealized  nation,  whose  members  were  tlien 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  world.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  same  tendency  M'hen  he  delivers 
imaginary  discourses  to  those  left  in  the  land,  or 
apostrophizes  the  mountains  of  Israel  (6.  30),  or 
exhibits  the  whole  religious  history  of  the  people 
in  elaborate  allegories  (16.  23),  or  even  calls  up  from 
the  past  the  vanislied  cities  of  Samaria  and  Sodom, 
and  treats  them  as  if  they  had  a  present  existence, 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine 
purpose  (16-*"^- 23^'^-)-  It  is  obvious  that  oratory 
of  this  description  comes  very  near  being  inde- 
pendent of  an  audience  altogether ;  and  some 
perception  of  this  fact  is  perliaps  revealed  by  the 
too  facile  appreciation  which  it  received  from 
the  immediate  hearers.  And  although  E.  never  . 
abandoned  the  practice  of  public  speaking,  it  is  ^^ 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  in  his  hands  prophecy 
became  far  more  of  a  literary  occupation  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.  A  perusal  of  the  book  shows 
that  it  has  been  carefully  planned  with  an  eye  to 
literaiy  eftect ;  and  if  the  prophet  had  simply 
worked  out  his  conceptions  in  the  solitude  of  nis 
chamber,  the  result  would  hardly  have  ditt'ered 
much  from  what  we  actually  find.  More  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  he  lives  in  a  world  of  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  more  vividly  real  to  his  imagina- 
tion than  the  circumstances  of  his  everyday  life  ; 
though  now  and  then  an  echo  from  the  outer 
world  breaks  in  to  remind  us  that  after  all  he  was 
no  mere  recluse,  but  a  man  of  large  experience, 
keenly  observant  of  the  life  of  his  time.  Several 
things,  indeed,  go  to  show  that  his  intellectual 
interests  reached  far  beyond  the  Jewish  world  in 
which  he  lived.  His  long  and  accurate  enumera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  industrial  products  of 
different  countries  (27),  exhibits  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  commerce  wliich  is  surprising  in  a 
Heb.  prophet.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  had 
gainecl  some  new  impressions  from  his  sojourn 
amidst  the  monuments  of  a  strange  civilization 
in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  conception  of  the 
cherubim  m  chs.  1.  10  appears  to  borrow  some  of 
its  features  from  the  composite  animal  figures  of 
Babylonian  art ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Itook 
some  striking  phraseological  coincidences  have 
been  thought  to  suggest  a  direct  influence  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (Miiller,  p.  56  fl".). 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  E.'s  work 
which  cannot  be  whoUy  explained  by  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  and  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  the  result  of  abnormal  physical  states  to  which 
the  prophet  was  subject.  Amongst  the  most  per- 
plexing references  in  the  book  are  those  to  a  spell 
of  '  dumbness,'  which  lay  upon  him  from  near  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  till  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Jerus.  (cf.  3*'-  24"  33^).  Closely 
akin  to  this  is  the  representation  of  his  being 
bound  with  ropes  (3^),  and  lying  immovable  for 
months  together  on  one  side  or  the  otlier  for  a  sign 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  although  at  the  same  time 
performing  actions  which  formed  a  necessary  part 
of  the  sign  (4^^-)  There  seems  no  strong  reason 
why  all  these  descriptions  should  not  be  treated 
as  of  a  piece  with  tne  general  symbolism  which 
runs  through  the  Book.  But  to  some  recent  inter- 
preters   they    have    suggested    the    theory    that 
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throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  E. 
laboured  under  nervous  diseases  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing kind,  and  utilized  his  sj'raptoms  as  a 
means  of  impressing  certain  truths  on  the  minds 
of  his  feUow- exiles.  This  view  was  first  ex- 
pounded, with  great  learning  and  ingenuitv,  by 
Klostermann,  who  foimd  in  E.'s  condition  all  the 
marks  of  catalepsy,  hemiplegia,  alalia,  hallucina- 
tion, and  so  forth.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  has  advanced  the  cause  of  sober  and  scientiho 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  lie  rather  with  those  writers  who  regard 
these  representations  as  imaginative  symbols, 
interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  prophet's  mode  of 
thought,  but  not  answering  to  anything  external 
in  his  life.  The  '  dumbness '  is  but  a  strong  figure 
for  .the  sense  of  restraint  and  defeat  caused  by  the 
incredulity  of  the  people,  lasting  till  the  prophet's 
authority  was  established  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
main  prediction  (cf.  29=^1).  So  the  actions  of  ch.  4 
symbolize  partly  the  siege  of  Jerus.,  and  partly 
the  captivity  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Israel ;  and  their  meaning  as  signs  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  tliat  they  were  exhibitions  of 
a  bodily  malady,  unless  we  are  to  assume  a  miracle, 
to  which  the  history  of  OT  prophecy  furnishes  no 
parallel.  It  is,  of  course,  equally  inconceivable 
that  the  signs  should  have  been  enacted  in  panto- 
mime, either  in  presence  of  the  people  or  in 
soritude  ;  and  the  samo  remark  applies  to  many 
others  of  the  symbolic  actions  which  are  described. 
Except  in  so  far  as  the  suggestions  may  have 
originated  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind,  they  do 
not  appear  to  difler  from  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  fancy  in  bodying  forth  mental  processes  by 
means  of  sensible  imagery. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  (save  for  a  somewhat  cor- 
rupt text)  exists  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the 
liands  of  its  author,  ditlering  in  this  respect  from 
the  two  other  great  prophetical  collections,  which 
took  shape  through  the  labours  of  successive 
editors.  Neither  the  unity  nor  the  authenticity  of 
Ezekiel  has  been  questioned  by  more  than  a  very 
small  minority  of  scholars.*  Not  only  does  it  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  single  mind  in  its  phraseology,  its 
imagery,  and  its  mode  of  thought,  but  it  is  j 
arranged  on  a  plan  so  perspicuous  and  so  compre- 
hensive that  the  evidence  of  literary  design  in 
the  composition  becomes  altogether  irresistible. 
Clitics  are  divided  as  to  the  best  principle  of 
classification,  some  preferring  a  twofold,  others  a 
threefold  or  even  a  fourfold  division  ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  the  work  falls  into  certain  large 
sections  intended  to  represent  successive  phases  of 
Ezekiels  ministry.  Within  the  general  scheme 
the  order  is  on  the  whole  chronological,  althougli 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  chronology  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  or  how  far  it  is  meant  to  separate 
diflerent  groujjs  of  oracles. 

CosTENTS. — i.  The  first  division  (chs.  1-24)  embraces  about 
a  half  of  the  book,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  period  of  E.'s 
work,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  prophecies  of  judgment, 
such  as  he  uttered  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  These 
have  no  doubt  been  considerably  altered  and  amplified  in  the 
course  of  writing,  and  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  traces 
of  a  later  point  of  view  may  be  apparent.  Slinor  sections  are 
partly  suggested  by  the  dates  prefixed  to  certain  chapters  (see 
81  201) ;  m  other  cases  they  can  be  recognized  by  internal 
indications.  1.  Chs.  1-3  describe  the  ecstatic  experiences  by  j 
which  the  prophet  was  prepared  for  his  work,  including,  Jirgt, 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  divine  chariot  which  occupies  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  book  (cf.  3^3  S^  433),  and  the  glory  of 
Him  who  sat  on  it  (ch.  1) ;  geeond,  his  commission  to  declare 


•  The  chief  exceptions  are  Zunz,  who  first  (Gottesdien»tlic?ie 
Vortrdge  der  Judgn,  1332)  assigned  the  book  to  the  early  Pers. 
period,  and  afterwards  (ZDMG  xx\ii.  676 ff.)  brought  it  down 
to  the  years  440-400  (the  earlier  view,  however,  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  posthumous  ed.  of  the  Vortriige,  1892) ;  Geiger 
(Wrschrift,  p.  23),  who  held  a  similar  view  ;  and  Seinecke  (GmcA. 
d.  V.  Igrael,  i.  p.  138,  1876),  who  placed  the  author  as  late  as 
B.C.  164-163. 
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the  word  of  God  to  Israel,  his  inspiration  being  net  forth  under 
the  symbol  of  eating  the  roll  of  a  book  (chs.  21-31^) ;  third  (atfter 
an  interval  of  7  days),  a  more  precise  definition  of  his  otHce  ae 
that  of  a  watchman  to  warn  every  individual  of  his  danger 
(316.21) ;  laMy,  a  second  ecstasy,  in  which  he  receives  the  com- 
mand to  shut  himself  up  within  his  house,  and  to  appear  in 
public  only  when  charged  with  a  special  message  to  the  people 
(322-27).  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  last  passage  refers  to  a 
time  considerably  later  than  the  inaugural  vision,  and  marks  the 
close  of  a  tentative  phase  of  the  prophet's  work,  in  which  he 
sought  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  public  censor,  until  com- 
pelled to  desist  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  community. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  verses  merely  express  on 
its  negative  side  the  same  conception  of  his  office  as  is  given  in 
VV.16-S  ;  the  prophet  is  a  watchman,  because  the  function  of  a 
'reprover'  is  denied  to  him  from  the  outset  by  his  pecidiar 
situation.  2.  In  chs.  4-7  the  fate  of  the  city  and  nation  is  set 
forth,  first,  dramatically  in  a  complicated  series  of  symbols  (4*- 
b*\  tlien  in  three  impassioned  orations  addressed  to  the  city 
(55*-),  the  land  (6),  and  the  people  (7).  In  the  signs  of  ch.  4 
the  prophet  appears  to  represent  simultaneously  two  facts — the 
siege  of  Jerus.  and  the  captivity  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Heb. 
nation.  The  time  of  Judah's  exile  is  fijced  as  40  years, — a  round 
number  for  the  period  of  Chaldaean  supremacy, — that  of  N. 
Israel  at  390  years  in  the  MT,  but  190  accortling  to  the  LXX. 
Since  the  destruction  of  Samaria  preceded  that  of  Jerus. 
roughly  speaking  by  a  cent,  and  a  half,  and  since  both  captivi- 
ties terminate  simultaneously,  the  latter  figure  must  be  accepted 
as  the  orig.  reading.  3.  The  next  group  of  prophecies  (chs.  8- 
11)  is  an  account  of  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus.,  which 
is  important  for  the  glimpses  it  gives  into  the  state  of  things  in 
the  city  at  that  time.  After  reciting  the  abominations  practised 
in  the  temple  (8),  it  describes,  under  symbols,  the  slaughter  of 
the  people  (9),  and  the  burning  of  the  city  (10),  and  ends  with 
the  departure  of  the  Lord  from  the  sanctuary,  in  token  that  city 
and  temple  were  abandoned  to  their  fate  (11).  The  visionarj- 
form  in  which  these  truths  are  clothed  is  remarkable  ;  the  pro- 
phet falls  into  a  trance  in  presence  of  the  elders  of  Judah,  the 
scenes  mentioned  pass  before  his  inward  eye,  and  he  awakes 
with  a  sj)ecial  message  of  consolation  to  the  exiles,  who  felt 
keenly  the  reproach  of  being  cast  out  from  J"  's  heritage.  4.  A 
new  section  begins  with  ch.  12,  and  extends  apparently  to  the 
end  of  ch.  19.  The  fundamental  theme  is  stUl  the  same,  but 
the  treatment  of  it  is  more  discursive  and  theological.  The 
author  appears  to  have  in  view  various  false  ideals  to  which 
the  people  clung,  and  which  he  seeks  to  demolish  as  obstacles 
to  the  reception  of  his  message.  Thus  in  \2\'^  17.  19  he 
announces  the  fate  of  the  king  (Zedekiah),  on  whom  the  people 
naturally  looked  as  the  anointed  of  J"  (cf.  La  4'-»),  but 
who,  by  his  perfidy  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (17),  had  brought 
ruin  on  himself  and  his  kingdom.  A  certain  sjTnpathy  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  royal  house  is  manifested  by  the  beautiful 
dirge  of  ch.  19.  Another  section  (12'-^-14n)  deals  with  the 
wrong  use  of  prophecy,  and  the  existence  of  false  prophets,  as 
causes  of  the  popular  unbelief.  Ch.  15  (Israel  a  charred  and 
worthless  vine  branch)  strikes  a  blow  at  the  false  patriotism 
which  sustained  the  people's  pride  imder  their  accumulated 
national  calamities,  and  ch.  16  exhibits  in  an  allegory  the  true 
character  of  Jerus.  as  the  ungrateful  and  unfaithftd  spouse  of 
J".  Ch.  18  asserts  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  individual  men,  and  thus  indirectly  as.sails  the 
prevalent  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  which  had 
begotten  a  cj-nical  temper  of  mind  expressed  by  the  proverb : 
'  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
blunted '  (v.2).  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  group  of 
discourses  hardly  differs  in  general  character  from  that  which 
follows.  3.  The  last  division  (chs.  20-24)  contains  three  oracles 
(20.  22.  23)  of  the  nature  of  formal  arraignments  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  in  which  the  moral  necessity  of  its  destruction  is 
shown  from  its  past  history  and  its  present  condition.  The 
keynote  of  ch.  20  is  found  in  the  remarkable  purpose  attributed 
to  the  people,  that  they  would  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen,  worshipping  wood  and  stone  (v.32).  it  is  inipossible  to 
say  whether  this  refers  to  a  particular  current  of  opinion  be- 
ginning to  prevail  among  the  exiles,  or  whether  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  nation  at  all  times  of  its 
history.  In  either  case  the  argument  of  the  chapter  is  directed 
to  shove  that  the  destinies  of  Israel  had  been  determined  by  a 
power  higher  than  its  own  natural  proclivities,— namely,  J"'s 
regard  for  the  glory  of  His  name, — and  that  that  power  would 
yet  break  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  nation,  and  make 
Israel  to  be  in  fact,  as  it  was  in  name,  the  people  of  J".  Ch. 
22  is  an  enumeration  of  the  religious  and  social  corruptions 
prevalent  in  Jerus.,  now  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction  ;  ch.  23 
IS  an  allegory,  in  the  manner  of  ch.  16,  exhibiting  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  two  profligate  sisters,  Ohola  (.Samaria)  and  Oholl- 
bah  (Jerus.).  The  two  remaining  discourses  were  composed 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  contemporary  events.  Ch. 
21  (containing  the  wild  '  song  of  the  sword,'  vv.l*-2i  [EV  9-i'J) 
refers  to  the  march  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  against  Jerus. 
Ch.  24  records  the  dramatic  close  of  the  first  period  of  E.'s 
activity.  On  the  very  day  when  the  Chaldseans  invested  Jerus. 
he  uttered  a  final  oracle  announcing  its  fate.  The  death  of  the 
prophet's  wife  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  sjTnbol  of  the  despair  and  bewilderment  that  will 
seize  on  the"  exiles  when  they  receive  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the 
city. 

ii.  The  next  eight  chapters  (25-32)  consist  of  prophecies 
against  the  foreign  nations  (seven  in  number)  lying  irameiiately 
round  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  viz.  .\mmon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  the 
Philistines  (25),  Tyre  (26-2819),  Sidon  (-2820-26),  and  Egj-pt  (29-32). 
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The  insertion  of  these  oraclesi  in  this  place  is  an  intitance  of  the 
constructive  skill  which  planned  the  order  of  the  book.  They 
flU  up  the  interval  of  silence  which  aeparates  the  two  periods 
of  £.'8  public  ministry;  and  although  most  of  them  no  doubt 
belong  chroiK>lo(ficftlly  to  the  two  years  of  retirement,  there 
are  some  whii-h  l)ear  a  later  date  (see  2017  321. 17),  Hhowing  that 
the  principle  of  arrangement  is  literary  and  not  historical.  The 
section,  moreover,  embiKlies  a  distinct  idea  in  the  prophet's 
esohatological  scheme.  The  motive  of  the  judifinents  announced 
is  to  jirepare  the  way  for  the  re.storation  of  Israel,  by  removing 
the  evil  influences  w'hich  ha<l  sprung  from  the  people's  contact 
with  its  heathen  neighbours  in  the  |>aBt  (28-''"'**  2018).  Historic- 
ally, these  judgments  are  conceived  a.s  taking  place  within  the 
40  years  of  the  Chaldiean  dominion  ("2013),  and  of  Israel's  banish- 
ment. In  the  case  of  Tyre  and  Egvpt,  Nebucha<lnezzar  is  ex- 
pressly named  as  the  instrument  of  J"'8  purjiose  ;  the  extinction 
of  the  smaller  nationalities  is  ascribed  to  other  agencies,  which, 
however,  are  probably  indirect  conseouences  of  a  Uab.  invasion. 
The  supplementary  oracle  on  Tyre  (29i7'.ii)  was  written  after  the 
13  years'  siege  of  that  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  evi- 
dently intentled  to  counteract  the  impression  produced  by  the 
non-fulfllment  of  the  original  prediction. 

iii.  Uhs.  33-30  contain  the  discourses  delivered  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  arrival  of  the  'fugitive'  with  the 
intelligence  of  Jerusalem's  fall,  when  the  prophet's  mouth  was 
again  opened  to  declare  the  word  of  J"  (332lf-).  The  collection 
is  prefaced  (.'Jal-*')  by  a  re-statement  of  the  function  of  the 
prophet  under  the  figure  of  a  watchtnan,  as  in  3^^  T- ;  then  comes 
the  account  of  his  meeting  with  the  bearer  of  the  evil  tidings, 
and  the  oracles  uttered  (apparently)  on  that  occasion  (33'-i-33). 
These  are  followed  by  three  distinct  and  complete  pictures  of 
the  redemption  and  restitution  of  Israel :  (a)  the  ideal  monarchy 
as  contrasted  with  the  corrupt  administration  of  the  pre-exilic 
kings  (34) ;  (6)  the  land,  reclaimed  from  the  Edomites,  endowed 
with  supernatural  fertility,  purified  from  its  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, shall  be  given  as  an  eternal  possession  to  Israel  (36  f.)  ; 
(c)  the  people,  now  scattered  and  dead  like  dry  bones,  shall 
arise  to  a  new  life,  Ephraim  and  Judah  being  united  under  one 
sceptre  for  ever  (37).  Ch.  38  f.  describe  the  final  assault  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  liy  the  distant  nations  of  the  world  under  Gog 
from  the  land  of  Magog,  and  their  annihilation  on  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  resulting  in  a  demonstration  of  the  might  of  J"  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  remarkable  prophecy,  representing 
the  utmost  limit  of  E.'s  prophetic  horizon,  has  the  appearance 
of  being  intended  as  a  conclusion  to  the  book.  This  fact,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  long  period  of  silence  which  follows,  and 
a  certain  change  of  view  manifested  in  40  ff.,  strongly  suggests 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  i>rophecies  really  ended  here, 
the  remaining  section  having  been  added  afterwards  as  an 
appendix. 

IV.  Chs.  40-48,  a  vision  of  the  ideal  theocracy,  with  the  insti- 
tutions bv  which  the  holiness  of  the  redeemeci  people  is  to  be 
expressed  and  maintained.  There  is,  first,  a  description  of  the 
sanctuary  where  J"  is  to  dwell  in  visible  splendour  (40-43) ; 
then,  regulations  as  to  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  the  duties 
and  revenues  of  the  priests  an<l  the  '  prince,'  and  the  system  of 
ritual  to  be  observed  (44-40) ;  lastly,  a  delimitation  of 'the  holy 
land, — which  is  transformed  by  a  miraculous  river  issuing  from 
the  sanctuary, — and  a  new  disposition  of  the  tribes  within  it 
(47  f.).  Although  these  chapters  may  have  been  a  later  addition 
to  the  volume,  they  rest  throughout  on  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book,  and  are  the  development  of  principles 
there  enunciated.  The  chief  point  of  difference  relates  to  the 
position  of  the  prince,  whose  office  is  hedged  about  with  con- 
stitutional safeguards  and  restrictions,  hardly  applicable  to  the 
perfect  Ruler  spoken  of  in  ch.  34. 

Literary  Style.— The  style  of  the  book  ex- 
hibits a  falling  oft"  from  the  idiomatic  purity  of 
earlier  writers,  like  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  influ- 
ence of  Aramaic  is  more  perceptible  than  in  any- 
previous  prophet ;  the  construction  is  loo.se,  ana, 
as  a  rule,  prosaic ;  the  constant  recurrence  of 
manneri.sms  and  set  phrases  is  at  times  monotonous, 
although  the  lack  of  variety  is  often  compensated 
by  a  large  rhythmic  movement  of  the  thought, 
running  lilJe  a  ground-swell  through  some  of  tlic 
longer  orations.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  tlie  careful 
and  elaborate  style  of  a  literary  man  rather  than 
that  of  a  puldic  speaker  in  living  touch  Avith  his 
audience.  With  obscurity  it  cannot  fairly  be 
charged,  for  the  serious  difficulties  which  the 
book  presents  are  mostly  due  to  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  text. 

Of  the  higher  qualities  of  E.'s  genius  the  most 
striking  is  a  powerful  and  grandiose  imagination, 
whicli  reveals  itself  in  a  variety  of  directions,  now 
revelling  in  weird  mythological  conceptions  (28. 
32),  and  at  other  times  clothing  itself  in  the 
peculiar  artificial  realism  wliich  has  been  already 
remarked  as  a  feature  of  the  book.  That  tliere 
was  a  vein  of  true  poetry  in  his  nature  is  proved 
by  his  etiective  use  of  the  ^inah  or  dirge  (especially 


in  the  Ijeautiful  lament  over  the  banished  princes 
of  the  royal  house,  ch.  19),  as  well  as  by  the  many 
tine  images  which  occur  throughout  tlie  Ijook.  H  Ts 
first  conceptions,  indeed,  are  almost  invariably 
beautiful  and  true,  althougli  to  our  min<ls  their 
a?8thetic  effect  is  fre<iuently  lost  through  over- 
elaboration.  E.  is  perliaps  not  more  deficient  in 
fdastic  power  than  Fleb.  writers  generally ;  but  in 
lis  case  the  defect  is  more  apparent  from  his  love 
of  detail,  and  his  anxiety  to  exhaust  the  didactic 
significance  of  every  conception  before  he  can 
persuade  himself  to  let  it  go.  Thus  the  com- 
parison of  Tyre  to  a  stately  vessel,  moored  by  the 
shore  (27),  which  Isaiah  miglit  have  presented  in 
a  verse  or  two,  is  spread  out  over  a  long  chapter 
by  the  help  of  an  inventory  of  the  sliip's  cargo, 
which  is  really  a  valuable  statistical  survey  of 
Phcen.  imports.  Again,  the  image  of  Jerus.  as  a 
foundling  child  (16)  is  intrinsically  as  beautiful  as 
any  to  be  found  in  propliecy  ;  but  when  drawn  out 
into  an  allegory  of  the  whole  history  of  the  nation, 
its  unity  is  dissipated  by  the  multitude  of  details 
that  have  to  be  crowded  into  it.  A  similar  critic- 
ism has  often  been  passed  on  his  deserintion  of 
his  opening  vision,  as  contrasted  with  the  sixtli 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
phet's talent  for  lucid  and  methodical  exposition 
appears  to  advantage  wlien  he  comes  to  deal  with 
practical  and  technical  matters,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  (40 ff.)  A  certain  architec- 
tonic faculty  is,  in  truth,  a  marked  characteristic  of 
his  intellect,  being  visible  alike  in  his  plan  of  the 
temple  buildings,  in  his  sketch  of  the  theocrati(! 
institutions,  and  in  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  book. 

Religious  Teaching. — E.'s  rank  m  a  religious 
teacher  may  be  summed  up  under  two  general 
aspects.  In  the  first  place,  he  gave  definite  antl 
almost  dogmatic  expression  to  the  great  religious 
truths  which  were  the  presui)positions  of  all 
previous  prophecy,  combining  these  into  a  com- 
prehensive theory  of  the  divine  providence  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  by  giving  a  peculiar  direction 
to  the  Messianic  hope,  he  made  it  a  practical  ideal 
in  the  life  of  *he  nation,  and  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  religious  development. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  abundantlj'  illus- 
trated by  the  contents  of  chs.  1-39.  While  the 
substance  of  these  chapters  presents  no  single 
element  which  may  not  be  traced  in  the  writings 
of  earlier  prophets,  there  is  none  which  does  not 
receive  a  more  distinct  intellectual  expression  in 
the  hands  of  Ezekiel.  He  is  concerned  to  exhibit 
the  immanent  logic  of  the  abstract  princijtles 
involved  in  the  relations  between  God  and  the 
world  ;  and,  as  Ave  read,  the  outlines  -of  a  grand 
theological  system  are  gradually  disclosed  to  the 
mind.  Only  a  few  outstanding  features  of  this 
system  can  here  be  mentioned.  1.  The  prophet's 
idea  of  God,  which  is  expressed  by  the  visions  in 
clis.  1.  8.  10.  43,  has  more  of  a  transcendental 
character  than  that  of  his  predeces.sors.  Those 
divine  attributes  Avhich  we  call  metaphysical,  ex- 
pressing the  Telation  of  the  Godhead  to  created 
existence  as  a  whole,  are  emphasized  more  than  by 
previous  Avriters,  and  are  these  chiefly  symbolized 
by  the  heavenly  chariot  of  tlie  visions.  And  this 
view  of  God  enters  deeply  into  the  fibre  of  E.'s 
teaching.  While  he  does  not  lose  hold  of  the 
truth  that  J"  is  a  moral  person  having  the  attri- 
butes of  anger,  jealousy,  pity,  etc.,  he  is  never 
weary  of  insistin<(  that  the  activity  of  the  divine 
being  must  be  self-centred,  the  supreme  motive  of 
all  His  dealings  with  men,  whether  in  mercy  or  in 
judgment,  1)eing  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
Godliead  ('  They  shall  know  that  I  am  J" ').  It  is 
ea.sy  to  exaggerate  this  doctrine  in  a  way  that 
would  misrepresent  the  prophet's  meaning  :   but 
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the  reiterated  assertion  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a 
truth  to  which  he  himself  attaches  the  utmost 
importance.  2.  Another  instance  of  the  same 
tendency  to  rigorous  and  even  extreme  statement 
of  a  prophetic  principle  is  found  in  his  conception 
of  Israel.  In  opix>sition  to  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  he  denies  that  there  was  any  good  time 
in  the  nation's  past,  tracing  the  idolatrous  pro- 
clivities of  the  people  back  to  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  and  tlie  oppression  in  Egypt  (20*'  **  23*). 
Thus,  while  all  the  prophets  teach  or  assume  that 
the  relation  between  J"  and  Israel  rests  on  a  free 
elective  act  of  God,  E.  takes  the  further  step  of 
assigning  as  the  positive  OTound  of  this  relation- 
ship J'"s  regard  for  the  glory  of  His  name  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  (20  pass.).  3.  From  this 
position  an  important  consequence  follows. 
Since  the  honour  of  J"  is  historically  identified 
with  the  destinies  of  Israel,  the  final  disclosure  of 
His  di\'initT  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  re- 
storation oi  this  people  to  its  own  land,  under 
conditions  which  reflect  the  holy  nature  of  J". 
E.  is  alive  to  the  false  impression  of  the  God  of 
Israel  naturally  produced  on  the  heathen  mind  by 
the  great  national  calamity  of  the  ExUe  (36**). 
This  eflect  must  be  wiped  out  when  the  lesson  of 
the  history  is  complete  (39=^).  The  same  principle 
of  the  divine  action  which  caused  the  temporary 
rejection  of  Israel  becomes  the  guarantee  of  its 
ultimate  redemption.  The  prophet  is  thus  led  to 
a  conception  of  salvation  in  which  everything 
depends  on  the  sovereign  irresistible  grace  of  God, 
which  breaks  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  people,  and 
produces  in  them  an  abiding  sense  of  shame  and 
self-contempt,  and  bestows  on  them  a  new  spirit, 
causing  them  to  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  His 
judpients  to  do  them  (G*  U^  16«  20«  36^*«-  37" 
39^-).  4.  The  doctrine  which  is  usually  considered 
E.'s  most  distinctive  contribution  to  theology  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 
indi\'idual  soul  before  God.  But  even  here  he 
Vmilds  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors. 
The  conception  of  religion  as  personal  fellowship 
between  the  indi%-idual  and  God  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  consciousness  which  all  the  pro- 
phets have  of  their  own  relation  to  J"  ;  and  in  Jer 
the  truth  is  enunciated  that  what  had  hitherto 
Ijeen  the  possession  of  the  prophets  is  the  form 
which  the  perfect  religion  must  assxune  univers- 
ally. It  was  reser\-ed  for  E. ,  however,  to  formu- 
late the  principle  logically,  showing  that  neither 
the  burden  of  hereditary  guilt  nor  the  sins  of  a 
mans  past  can  hinder  the  action  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy  towards  the  penitent  sinner  (18). 

But  the  part  of  Ezekiel's  work  that  was  destined 
to  have  the  most  direct  and  powerful  historical 
influence  was  the  ideal  embodied  in  the  vision  of 
chs.  4<>-48.  The  unique  significance  of  that  re- 
markable creation  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
form  of  a  Messianic  prophecy  it  presents  the 
scheme  of  a  politico-religious  constitution  in  which 
the  fundamental  idea  of  holiness  is  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  every  part  of  the  national  life..  It  is 
,".  picture  of  the  tingdom  of  God  in  its  final  and 
l»erfect  state  as  this  prophet  was  led  to  conceive 
it.  The  ruling  conception  is  that  of  J"  dwelling  in 
visible  glory  in  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  and  the  practical  purpose  of  the  vision  is 
to  set  forth  the  conditions  on  Israel's  part  Mhich 
such  a  relation  involves.  That  the  institutions 
prescribed  are  mainly  of  a  priestly  character  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  E.  was  himself  a 
priest,  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  his 
oflBce  ;  but  still  more  to  his  perception  of  the 
inherent  fitness  of  the  priestly  idea  of  holiness 
to  be  the  formal  principle  of  a  theocratic  polity 
giving  expression  to  the  essential  character  of 
Israel  as  the  people  of  J".     How  fully  the  ideal 


met  the  needs  of  the  time  is  shown  by  it«  operation 

in  all  the  best  tendencies  of  the  Restoration  i)eriod. 
This  is  not  tlie  place  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  E.'s 
ideal  legislation  on  the  development  of  the  penta- 
teuchallaw8(8eeHEX.\TErrcH).  TheWewof  most  re- 
cent critics  is  that  he  occupies  a  position  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Book  of  Deut.  and  the  composition 
of  the  so-called  Priestly  Code  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  peculiar  features  of  E.'s  system  are 
more  fully  explained  on  this  theory  than  on  any 
other  (see  esp.  the  regulations  as  to  the  status  of 
the  Levites,  en.  44).  But,  setting  aside  the  purely 
critical  question,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  whole 
movement  by  which  the  new  Israel  was  consoli- 
dated proceeded  on  the  lines  foreshadowed  in  E.'8 
\-ision.  His  position  in  this  respect  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Augustine  in  the  history  of  the 
Latin  Church.  What  the  civUas  Dei  was  to 
mediaeval  Christendom,  that  the  vision  of  E.  was 
to  post-exilic  Judaism  :  each  furnished  the  ideal 
that  moulded  the  polity  of  the  age  that  followed. 
To  what  extent  this  section  of  the  Book  of  E.  was 
adopted  as  a  legislative  programme  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Return  cannot  be  precisely  determined  from 
the  somewhat  meagre  records  at  our  disposal  (see 
Smith,  OTJC-  p.  442  f.)  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  Messianic  hope  as  set  forth  by  E. 
formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  impulses  that 
made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
We  learn  from  Hag  and  Zee  that  the  erection 
of  the  second  temple  was  carried  through  iinder  the 
conviction  that  that  unpretentious  edifice  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  renovated  world,  and  the  ear- 
nest of  the  latter-day  glory  just  about  to  dawn  ; 
while  the  expectation  that  the  Lord  would  sud- 
denly come  to  His  temple  meets  us  nearly  a  cent, 
later  in  the  book  of  Malachi.  These  are  conceptions 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  otherwise 
than  as  consequences  of  the  work  of  Ezekiel. 

As  compared  with  his  master  Jeremiah,  or  Is  40fF., 
Ezekiel's  teaching  as  a  whole  appears  lacking  in 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  evangelical  freedom,  and 
to  be  a  preparation  for  an  age  of  legalism  rather 
than  for  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
He  is  not  quoted  expressly  by  any  NT  writer,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  directly  influenced  any 
except  the  author  of  the  Apoc.,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  book  and  has  drawn  largely  on  its 
imagery.  But  while  aU  this  is  true,  there  are 
many  things  in  E.  which  give  him  a  high  place 
amongst  the  heralds  of  Christ  in  OT.  His  clear 
assertion  of  the  value  of  the  individual  soul  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  reiientance,  his  profound  sense  of 
sin  as  ingratitude,  and  of  the  need  of  a  new  heart 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  his  impassioned 
vindication  of  the  character  of  God  as  merciful  and 
eager  to  forgive,  are  amongst  the  brightest  gems 
of  spiritual  truth  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
prophecy. 

Liter. \RY  History. — Of  the  literary  historj-  of 
the  book  little  needs  to  be  said.  It  is^mentione*! 
by  the  son  of  Sirach  (49*)  in  a  connexion  which 
shows  that  it  formed  part  of  the  prophetical  Cancm 
in  his  time  (c.  B.C.  200).  In  the  order  given  by  the 
Talmudic  treatise  Baba  bathra  jf^)  it  stands 
second  amongst  the  greater  propllKs,  being  pre- 
ceded by  Jer  and  followed  by  Isaiah.  A  further 
statement  in  the  same  source  that  the  book  was 
written  (like  Dn,  Est,  and  the  Twelve  Prophets)  by 
'  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,'  has  no  signi- 
ficance, unless  it  be  an  inference  from  the  theory 
that  no  prophetic  book  could  be  written  outside  of 
the  Holy  Land  (so  Rashi,  quoted  by  Ryle,  Canon 
of  OT,  p.  263  f.).  According  to  Jerome  (prtefatio 
ad  Ezech.),  certain  parts  of  it  were,  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  forbidden  to  be  read  by  any  Jew 
under  the  age  of  30  years  ;  and  its  deviations  from 
the  Mosaic  Law  caused  doubts  to  be  expressed  as 
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to  its  canonical  authority  as  late  as  the  Ist  cent. 
A.D.  Accordinji  to  one  tradition,  it  narrowly 
escaped  lulim  •  liidden '  (i.e.  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
an  apocr\  I'liiil  \\  «h1v)  for  this  reason,  but  was  saved 
from  that  late  by  one  Hanuniah  ben-Hezekiah,  who 
reconciled  the  discrepancies.  Unfortunately,  the 
works  of  tliis  self-sacrificing  scholar  have  perished 
as  completely  as  the  300  measures  of  oil  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  consumed  in  their  preparation. 

Lui.RATUHE.— Ewald,  Proph.  d.  A.B.  vol.  ii.  (1841,  1808); 
ll;ivciu}.k,  Comm.  iiher  den  Pr.  E.  (1843)  ;  Hitsug,  der  Pr.  E. 
erklarl  (1S47)  ;  Fairbairn,  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  E.  (1851)  ; 
Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Pr.  E.  transl.  etc.  (1855) ;  Henj,'- 
stenbertr,  ber  Pr.  E.  (1867)  ;  KeU,  Der  Pr.  E.  (1868)  ;  Curiey, 
Speaker's  Comm.  vol.  vi.  (1870) ;  Klostennann  in  SK  (1877) ; 
Smend,  Der  Pr.  E.  (1880);  Cornill,  Der  Pr.  E.  (1882),  and  Das 
Bitch  des  Pr.  E.  (1886)  ;  v.  Orelli,  Kurzgef.  Comnmntar  (1888)  ; 
Gautier,  La  mission  du  Pr.  E.  (1891) ;  Davidson,  Cairib.  Bible 
fw  Schools  (1892) ;  Skinner,  Expositor's  Bible  (1895) ;  Miiller, 
Ezechisl-Studi^n  (1895) ;  Bertholet,  Der  Verfassungsentteurf  dca 
Hes.  (1896) ;  and  Das  Buch  Hes.  {Kurzer  Handkom.  1897).  See 
also  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  Godsdieyist  van  Israel,  and  Profeten  en 
Profetie  ;  Duhm,  Theologie  der  Propheten  ;  Horst,  Levit.  17-20 
wid  Hezekiel ;  articles  by  Schrader,  Diestel,  and  Orelli  in  the 
EncyclopiBdias  o(  Schenkel,  Riehm,  and  Ilerzog  :  and  by  Black 
ia  Encyc.  Brit.9  J.  SkINNER. 

EZEL  (Vi^n  [l^xn]  '  [stone  of]  departure '). — The 
spot  where  Jonathan  arranged  to  meet  David 
before  the  latter's  linal  departure  from  the  court  of 
Saul  (1  S  20^*).  The  place  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where, and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
Heb.  text  of  this  passage  is  corrupt.  The  true 
reading  seeuis  to  have  been  preserved  by  theLXX, 
wliich  renders  v.^"  kuI  Ko-Oijari  irapa  rb  'Epya^ 
(A,  ^pyov)  iKflvo,  and  again,  at  v.'*^  end  (where  the 
same  place  is  mentioned),  renders  kuI  Aavdd  dviarri 
dirb  ToD  dpyaji  (A,  toD  vitpov).  The  translators  evi- 
dently had  the  same  word  before  them  in  both 
verses,  and  did  not  understand  it ;  they  tlierefore 
simply  transliterated  the  Hebrew.  If,  then,  we 
restore  from  the  LXX  in  v.^**  (iN^n)  iVn  3j-|^n  = 
'yonder  cairn,'  for  StN.i  pan  ;  and  in  v.^'  ^H^?  '^^^5 
=  'frora  beside  the  cairn,'  for  a:3n  'j'iXD,  the  un- 
known 'Ezel'  of  v.^^  disappears,  and  the  in- 
definite terms  of  v.^^  are  replaced  by  a  suitable 
reference  to  v.^^  (so  Thenius,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Budde;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  80 i.). 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

EZEM  (DVii),  1  Ch  429.— See  Azmon. 

EZER 1.  (ny><)  A  Horite  'duke'  (Gn  36^\  1  Ch 

1*8).  In  the  latter  passage  AV  has  Ezar.  2.  (lix) 
A  son  of  Ephraim  who,  ace.  to  1  Ch  7^^,  was  slain 
by  the  men  of  Gath.  3.  A  Juduliite  (1  Ch  4^).  4. 
A  Gadite  chief  who  joined  David  (1  Ch  129).  5^  ^ 
son  of  Jeshua  who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  (Neh 
3^9).  6.  A  priest  who  officiated  at  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  (Neh  12^-).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EZION-GEBER,  nnj  ii>i;,  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  (Nu  33-^'  and  l)t 
2*).  In  the  latter  passage  and  elsewhere  in  the 
OT  it  is  coupled  with  Elath  in  such  a  Avay  as  to 
imply  that  the  one  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  other.  Tliis  ciicuin-hnico  enables  us 
to  fix  the  situation  of  i^Jon-gilier  with  tolerable 
confidence.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  s^outli  of  the 
territory  of  Edom,  at  the  head  of  tin'  .l-'Iniitis 
Sinus  or  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Edom  having  been  sub- 
jugated by  David  (2  S  8^*),  Solomon  naturally 
utilized  E.  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  made  it 
the  port  for  liis  ii;ny.  wliicli  was  cn^ag'Ml  in  the  u'old 
tratfeMitii  ()phir(l  K  !)■'').  His  surtH'ss  eiicuui-n;^(;d 
Jehoshai>liat  to  undertake  a  similar  enterprise,  but 
with  disastrous  results.  '  Jehoshaphat  made  ships 
of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  go!<l  ;  1)iit  they  went 
not,  for  the  ships  were  biokiii  ai  I'./iou  LicluT " 
(1  K  22«  and  2  Ch  2(J^-^).  K/.inn  -.•h.  r  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Josephus  (J?//.  VI II.  vi.  li.  wluilcl!; 
US  that  it  was  afterwards  known  bv  liic  nann-  ol 


]',i']i>\\i-<-.  ]■].  is  ]irol).  the  modern '.  1 ///  >  l-i  IlimJ,/.,  ,< 
(i;<)l)in--<in,  i.  lU'Jl.).     See  furtlier,  biiver  on  In  J. 

J.  A.  Si.Liai:. 
EZNITE.— See  Adino. 

EZORA  ('Ei-wpa,  AV  Ozora).-~The  sons  of  F./.oia, 
in  1  Es  D**,  take  the  place  of  tin-   stnui;^!'   nann' 

Machnadebai  (or  Mabnadcbai,  A\  nu  in   li/i   1 , 

where  there  is  no  indication  of  a  irc-^h  family. 
The  first  part  of  tin-  pliiax'  in  i'.s  (e/c  tHiv  vli^v), 
representing  an  original  ;:•:.  m cms  to  show  that 
the  name  in  the  canonical  1>  )olv  is  due  to  the 
running  together  of  two  or  moir  wor.js  ;  it  is,  in 
any  case,  a  proof  that  1  Es  is  iuiiependent  of  tlie 
Greek  Ezra,  which  has  MaxaSmySoi/. 

H.  St.  J.  Thacki:i!AV. 

EZRA  (k"3|5-'). — 1.  The  famous  leader  connected 
Avith  Israel's  lleturti.  Our  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  are  Ezr  7-10,  Neh  8-10,  and  the 
apocryphal  books.*  Some  writers  have  preferred 
the  apocr.  1  Esdras  to  the  canonical  Ezra,  but  on 
quite  insufficient  grounds.f  The  apocr.  books  are 
useful  in  showing  the  views  held  about  Ezra  at  a 
later  time,  but  we  must  in  the  main  rely  upon  the 
canonical  books. 

E.  is  called  the  priest,  the  priest-scribe,  and  in 
2  Es  the  prophet.  He  was  of  a  priestlj'  family, 
but,  as  his  work  was  chiefly  that  of  the  scribe,  that 
designation  gradually  supersedes  the  others.  E. 
represents  in  a  way  the  transition  from  the  prophet 
to  the  scribe,  but  his  prophetic  functions  are  not 
conspicuous  except  in  the  apocr.  literature,  t 

The  Exile  had  been  a  period  of  considerable 
literary  activity.  One  of  the  greatest  prophets 
heralded  the  deliverance  of  Cyrus  ( Deutero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel  had  produced  his  book  in  Babylonia,  draw- 
ing up  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  new  state, 
which  he  declared  would  arise  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  ;  and  many  noble  psalms  come  from  this 
time.  But  the  period  was  characterized  not  so 
much  by  the  creation  of  a  new  literature  as  by  the 
study  of  what  already  existed.  E.  the  'ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses '  was  not  a  mere  copyist, 
nor  the  author  of  the  law,  but  a  diligent  student 
of  the  law. 

E.  longed  to  go  to  Jerus.  and  put  the  law  into 
effect  there,  to  establish  a  real  hagiocrucy.  '  tin- 
law'  being  the  supreme  authority  in  civil  and 
religious  afiairs  alike.  Artaxcrxcs  was  iu)t  so 
tolerant  of  foreign  religions  as  (  yrns  had  been, 
nevertheless  E.  won  his  good^\ill,  and  secured  a 
royal  edict,  clothing  him  with  ample  authority  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  This  edict  has  been  pre- 
served in  Aramaic  (Ezr  7'--'");  and  wliib'  many 
regard  this  as  a  Jewish  version,  it  is  in  the  main 
trustwoTt  liy.i-  All  Jews  m  ho  fijv  so  inclined  were 
free  to  (Icpart  from  liabylon  ;  i",.  was  authorized  to 
carry  the  ollirings  for  the  temiile  made  by  the  king 
and  by  the  .bnvs  ;  to  purchase  sacrificial  animals, 
and  to  use  the  rest  of  the  money  a*  lie  and  his 
brethren  saw  fit ;  todr.iw  npon  tin-  royal  trea.sury 
in  the  province  of  Syria  for  fnrthcr  necessary 
supplies;  to  exempt  thetempleol!i(  <  r-^and  smvants 
from  the  Persian  tax  ;  to  appoint  olliters  10  execute 
the  law  of  God,  teaching  such  as  were  unacquainted 
with  it ;  and  to  enforce  the  law  of  (Jod  and  of  the 
Persian  king  by  penalty  even  to  lines,  iinprison- 
nn'nt,  banishment,  or  death. 

In  tlH>  year  B.C.  45S  K.  ;jathei-c(l  a  caravan  of 
some  1800  males,  inchniinL:  .'is  l.e\iie.,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  join  the  <  o!ii;i:iny.  1',.  had  said 
so  much  to  the  kin;/  abont  (loil  s  amiijc  protection 
to  His  servants  that  he  was  a>haniecl  to  ask  for  the 
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usual  escort.  After  fasting  and  praying  for  a  safe 
journey,  the  company  set  out,  and  in  four  months 
reached  tlie  holy  city. 

E.  did  not  tind  a  community  ready  and  eager  for 
the  new  government  which  he  was  authorized  to 
establish.  Many  of  the  people  were  prosperous 
( Hag  1*),  but  there  was  not  that  spirit  of  simple 
tievotion  to  the  God  of  Israel  which  the  zealous  E. 
regarded  as  essential.  E.  was  informed  that  many 
•Jews,  including  even  priests  and  princes,  had  taken 
foreign  wives.  He  knew  the  story  of  Solomon's 
decline  (1  K  11) ;  he  perceived  the  danger  now  of  a 
relapse  into  idolatry  ;  above  all,  he  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  further  disobedience  of  the  law  of 
licKi  (Dt  7^).  Shecaniah,  as  the  representative  of 
the  people  who  had  been  much  moved  by  the 
l>rayer  which  E.  poured  forth  in  their  presence 
(9^^),  proposed  that  the  people  should  putawav  the 
foreign  wives  and  their  children.  E.  accepted  the 
l>roposition,  and  exacted  an  oath  on  the  spot  that 
the  offenders  would  comply  with  this  agieement. 
A  decree  was  issued  by  the  princes  and  elders  that 
all  the  people  should  assemble  at  Jerus.  within  three 
days,  tmder  penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  and 
excommunication.  But  the  assembly  found  the 
task  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  an  open-air 
meeting  during  a  severe  winter  storm,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  divorce  court,  with  E.  at 
its  head.*  After  three  months'  labour,  and  not 
without  opposition  apparently  (Ezr  10^*  RV),+  the 
work  of  the  court  was  finished,  and  many  innocent 
women  and  children  were  cast  out,  as  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  had  been. 

The  account  of  E.'s  formal  institution  of  the 
law  is  found  in  Xeh  8-10.  Neh.  had  come  to  Jerus. 
in  B.C.  444.  His  first  work  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls.  According  to  the  compUer  of  Ezr-Neh 
(see  further  on  the  Books  of  Ezr  and  Neh),  it  was 
after  this  event  that  E.  read  the  law  to  the  people 
assembled  at  Jerus.,  and  obtained  their  pledge  to 
observe  it.  It  is  singular  that  E.,  who  had  brought 
the  law  to  Jerus.  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
code  of  the  community,  should  not  have  pro- 
mulgated it  sooner.  It  may  be  that  Stade  is  right 
in  supposing  that  E.  had  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  people  by  the  compulsory  divorce,  and  that  the 
times  were  not  ripe  Ij^fore  (G&sch.  ii.  173  f. ) ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  chronology  is  not  exact,  as  the 
compilation  was  made  long  after  the  events  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  of  the  reading  of  the  law 
interrupts  Nehemiah's  narrative  (cf.  7**,  11^--).+ 

On  the  second  days  reading  the  people  heard 
the  directions  for  observing  the  feast  of  Inxiths. 
St«ps  were  taken  at  once  to  celebrate  this  feast, 
and  the  reading  of  the  law  was  continued  on  each 
day  of  its  observance.  Two  days  later  a  great 
fast  was  held,  the  people  separating  themselves 
from  strangers,  and  confessing  their  sin.  E.  »ave 
utterance  to  a  remarkable  prayer, §  praising  God  for 
His  great  goodness  to  Israel,  deploring  the  apostasy  I 
and  disobedience  of  the  people,  and  tracing  the  ' 
past  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their 
present  condition  of  vassalage,  to  their  great  sins.;: 

The  relation  of  E.  and  Neh.  is  one  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  this  period.  Neh.  in  his  memoirs 
mentions  E.  but  once  (12^).^  In  the  E.  portions 
of  Neh,  Nehemiah  is  mentioned  but  once  (S^).** 

*  Beading,  after  Ewald  (HUt.  v.  142  n.  4),  iS  V":!?!!,  E2X  1016. 

t  See  Bertheau-Eyssel,  Ezr.,  Xeh.,  Est.,  in  '  Kurzg.  Ex.  Hand- 
buch,'  in  loc. 

t  On  this  reading  of  the  law  see  Trumbull's  Tale  Lectures  on 
the  Sunday  School.  1888,  p.  7. 

I  Following  LXX,  which  prefixes  the  words  'and  Ezra  said' 
to  at).    On  this  passage  see  Ezra-Xehemiah,  Books  of. 

I  E.  established  the  canonicitj-  of  the  Pent,  by  those  readings  ; 
see  OTJC^  p.  171. 

•i  The  Ezra  of  Xeh  121- 13. 33  is  another  person. 

•*  The  best  Gr.  versions  lack  the  title  Tirshatha  (89) ;  1  Es  has 
the  title,  but  lacks  the  name  (9^) ;  Lagarde's  ed.  agrees  with 
Heb.    The  Xeh.  of  10  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ezr  22. 


There  is  scant  justification  for  Ewald's  statement 
that  '  the  chronicler  imites  these  two  men  very 
closely  in  his  representations'  {Hist.  v.  161).     E. 
and  ]!sehemiah  were  granted  high  authority  in  the 
Judjean  colony,  and  that  in  the  same  sphere.     Yet 
Nehemiah  entirely  ignores  E.  *  Their  purjxjses  were- 
diti'erent,  it  is  true,  one  desiring  to  promote  especi-  '^ 
ally  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colony,  the  other  \ 
the  political ;  but  among  the  Jews  tfiese  spheres   '' 
overlapped  or  rather  interlaced  at  all  points.     It  is 
probable  that  E.'s  chief  work  in  Jerus.  was  accom-, 
plished  before  Nehemiah's  arrival.t  -'•"'/'  7 

E.  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  Jewish 
people.  The  development  of  the  later  Jewish  life 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  him.  This  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  his  keen  foresight  in  forecasting  the 
future,  as  to  the  fact  that  his  influence  shaped 
Jewish  life  and  thought  in  a  way  from  which  it 
never  wholly  departed.  He  gave  the  law  an 
authority  which  it  had  never  had  before  in  Jewish 
history.  This  zeal  was  contagious,  and  accounts 
for  that  enthusiasm  for  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
characterizes  later  ages. 

LrrERATVRE.— Besides  works  referred  to  above,  see  PRE^ 
art.  'Esra  und  Xehemia';  OTJCi  p.  168;  Wellhausen,  Higl. 
of  Igr.  and  Jud.  130  B. ;  see  also  Uterature  at  end  of  foU.  art. 

2.  The  eponym  of  a  priestly  familv  which  re- 
turned -n-ith  Z'erubbabel,  Neh"l2^- ^--^^  A2ARIAH 
of  Neh  10=^.  L.  ^y.  Battex. 

EZRA    AND   NEHEMIAH,  THE   BOOKS   OF.— 

There  is  much  gain  in  treating  these  two  books  to- 
gether. They  present  similar  problems ;  they 
deal  with  the  same  period ;  they  were  originally 
one  in  the  Je-n^sh  canon  ;  and  they  were  put  into 
their  present  form  by  the  same  hand. 

That  Ezr- Xeh  constituted  but  one  book  in  the  earl.v  Jewish 
canon  is  indisputable.  The  Massoretes  have  appended  notes  to 
the  end  of  eadii  book  of  OT,  stating  the  numl>er  of  verses,  etc 
There  are  no  such  notes  at  the  end  of  Ezr,  but  those  at  the  end 
of  Neh  include  both  books  :  '  the  book  of  Ezr  contains  6S5  verses, 
and  the  middle  verse  is  n:Bn  n'^y  T'3l '  (Xeh  332).  The  Masso- 
retic  sections  show  that  our  two  books  were  regarded  as  one, 
one  section  being  Ezr  S35-Xeh  21.  J  The  twenty-two  sacred 
books  do  not  allow  Xeh  to  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  book.  The 
Tahn.,  in  giving  the  origin  of  the  various  books,  sa.vs  that  '  Ezra 
wrote  his  book,'  and  does  not  mention  Xeh,  manifestly  includ- 
ing it  with  Ezr.  In  LXX  the  two  are  included  imder  Esdras  B 
in  Swete's  ed. ;  under  E^sdras  A  in  the  ed.  of  Lagarde.§ 

Ezr-X'eh  precedes  Ch  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  but  foUows  it  in 
the  LXX.  "The  iUogical  order  of  the  Heb.  has  been  attributed  to 
the  earUer  acceptance  of  Elzr-Xeh  into  the  canon.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  present  Heb.  order  is  original.  The  OT 
was  divided  into  three  portions.  At  the  end  of  each  portion  the 
Massoretes  placed  notes  simUar  to  those  found  after  the  separate 
books.  The  notes  on  the  Kethubim  or  Hagiographa  are  found 
at  the  end  of  Ezr-Xeh,  not  at  the  end  of  Ch.  Moreover,  as 
Ezr-Xeh  is  a  continuation  of  Ch,  and  in  its  present  form  has 
come  from  the  same  hand,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the 
original  arrangement  was  so  unmindful  of  chron.  order. 

A.  COXTEXTS. — A  re\-iew  of  the  following  out- 
line reveals  the  striking  fact  that  Ezr-Neh  is  far 
from  a  complete  history  of  the  restoration.  We 
find  rather  a  short  sketch  of  a  few  important 
events  in  that  history.  There  are  long  periods, — 
one  of  more  than  a  half-century  (515  to  458), — 
about  which  our  book  is  absolutely  sUent.  The 
whole  time  covered  by  this  book,  from  the  return 
of  the  first  exiles  in  537  to  the  second  visit  of  Neh. 
in  432  is  more  than  a  cent.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  actual  time  covered  by  the  narrative  is  scarcely* 
more  than  one-tenth  of  this  time. 

•  See  Wellhausen,  J«r.  u.  Jud,  Geich.  p.  168  n. ;  Euenen, 
Critique  de  L'Ancien  Test.  p.  510. 

t  There  is  an  article  in  TSBA  ii.  pt.  1,  in  which  the  writer 
argues  from  the  chronology  that  E.  and  Xeh.  came  to  Jerus.  to- 
gether.    The  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

t  See  Baer,  Libri  Danielis  Ezra  et  Seh,  pp.  130,  133 ;  Jos. 
c.  Ap.  L  8. 

§  See  further  Oettli,  '  Ke  Gesch.  Hagiogr.  und  d.  Buch 
Daniel,'  1888,  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kurzgef.  Kom.  ;  Comill, 
EinUit^  45  ;  PEE^  jv.  332  ff. ;  Ryle,  Canon  of  OT.  134  f. 
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I.— (I)  Ezr  1-46— The  return  of  the  first  comiJany  of  exiles ; 
the  register  of  the  heads  of  houses  ;  the  scttiutf  up  of  the  altar  ; 
the  establishment  of  the  sacrifices ;  the  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  and  the  oiijvjaition  of  the  Samaritans,  B.C.  587.  (2)  Ezr 
5,  6. — Stimulate<l  by  the  prophets  Hag.  and  Zee.,  the  people 
begin  the  rebuilding  of  tne  temple  under  the  lead  of  Zerub- 
babel  and  Joshua ;  their  enemies  trj'  to  stop  the  Jews,  but 
Darius  respects  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  temple  is  com- 
pleted in  his  sixth  jear,  B.C.  51.1.  (3)  Ezr  7-10.— The  return  of 
Ezra  and  his  company  with  a  finnan  from  Artaxerxes ;  the 
divorcing  of  the  foreign  wives,  b.c.  458.  (4)  48-23. — Successful 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Judah  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  walls,  mainly  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.C. 
465-425. 

II. — (1)  Neh  1-773*.  —  Neh.,  learning  of  the  bad  condition  of 
affairs  in  Jerus.,  obtains  permission  from  Artaxerxes  to  go  to 
Judah  as  its  governor,  and  to  rebuild  its  walls.  He  reaches 
Jems.,  inspects  the  walls  by  night,  organizes  the  people  for  the 
work,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  tne  enemies  of 
Judah,  succeeds  in  fortifjing  the  city  by  the  complete  recon- 
struction of  its  walls,  B.C.  444.  (2)  7~>**>-10.— Ezra  promul- 
gates the  law,  and  the  people  'seal  unto  it,'  B.C.  444.  (3)  lli- 
121*. — Lists  of  those  wlio  dwelt  in  Jerus.,  and  of  the  Levites  who 
had  come  to  Jems,  with  Zcnibbabel.  (4)  12'-'-133.— The  dedi- 
cation of  the  walls  ;  regulation  of  the  temple  sen-ices,  B.C.  443. 
(5)  IS^-si.  Nehemiali's  second  visit  to  Jerus.,  and  the  refonns 
aocomplished  at  that  time,  B.C.  432. 

B.  Sources. — Modern  criticism  has  shown  that 
Heb.  literature,  like  other  Sem.  literature,*  is 
usually  tlie  result  of  compilation.  No  trained 
critical  eye  is  required  to  see  that  the  book  under 
discussion  lias  reached  its  present  form  by  compila- 
tion from  several  ditt'erent  sources,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  analyze  the  book  into  its  constituent 
elements,  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace 
these  elements  back  to  their  origin.  In  some  cases 
we  must  be  content  with  probabilities,  and  in 
others  must  confess  ignorance.  In  the  analysis  of 
the  book  the  results  will  be  clearer  if  we  follow  an 
order  which  disregards  the  present  arrangement  of 
chapters. 

The  casual  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that 
considerable  portions,  especially  of  Neh,  are 
written  in  the  first  person.  The  '  I '  refers  to  Ezra 
everywhere  in  Ezr,  and  to  Nehemiah  everywhere 
in  Neh.  The  lirst  person  is  used  in  Ezr  T^^-gis, 
Neh  li-:"^'  12-^-'«  l-6*-'>\  These  are  portions  of 
memoirs  written  by  Ezra  and  Neh.  respectively. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  their 
original  form.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  parts 
of  the  memoirs  have  been  lost.  Ezra's  narrative 
has  no  proper  beginning  ;  he  came  to  Jerus.  to 
establish  the  law,  but  his  own  narrative  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 
Neh.'s  narrative  breaks  otF  abruptly  ;  the  sequel  to 
7'  is  not  found  in  his  account ;  13^  begins  in  mcdias 
res;  13®  must  originally  have  had  another  con- 
nexion. But,  imperfect  as  they  are,  these  personal 
records  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state  are  of  the  greatest  value.  For 
convenience  these  memoirs  will  hereafter  be  de- 
signated by  the  symbols  E  and  N  resjjectively.f 

The  other  portions  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Ezra  and  Neh.  are  not  original  parts  of  tlieir 
memoirs,  though  in  part  based  on  them.  Ezr  "^■^<* 
ia  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  Ezra  written  by 
the  compiler.  For  Ezra  is  spoken'' of  in  the  third 
person  :  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  omits  his  immediate 
ancestors,  Seraiah,  who  is  named  as  his  father, 
having  been  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
586  ;  Ezra  would  hardly  h.ave  spoken  of  himself  as 
'  an  expert  scribe ' ;  this  introduction  anticipates 
matter  found  in  E.  (See  further  in  Driver,  LOT^ 
p.  549). 

Ezr  7^^"^  is  the  firman  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
Ezra  as  his  authority  for  governing  the  Jewish 
colony.  V."  is  an  introduction  due  to  the  com- 
piler. Tlie  letter  itself  is  in  Aramaic,  and  held  by 
many  to  be  in  its  original  form.  Such  a  document 
would  naturally  be  written  in  Aram.,  and  the 
Jewish  colouring,  wiiicli  is  so  apparent  in  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  (Ezr   l--'),   is  not  conspicuous  in    this 

•  Sayce,  ffCil  c.  2. 

t  So  Kautzsch,  Die  Heilxge  Sehri/l  de»  A  T. 


passage.  Cornill's  statement  that  '  in  details  it  is 
of  such  specific  Jewisli  colouring  that  it  at  least 
must  have  been  strongly  retouched,'*  is  not  justified 
by  facts ;  and  Driver's,  that  '  it  may  have  been 
cast  into  its  present  form  by  one  familiar  with  the 
terminology  of  tlie  Jewish  sacred  books,'  f  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  view  that  we  have  the  orig. 
edict  signed  hy  tlie  king,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Ezra  him.self  may 
have  had  a  hand.  At  all  events,  its  preservation 
was  probably  due  to  its  incorporation  by  Ezra  in 
liis  memoirs,  for  the  thanksgiving  Mith  which  E. 
begins  is  naturally  connected  witli  tlie  royal  edict. 

Ezr  10  is  the  proper  continuation  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding section  of  E,  but  Ezra  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person.  All  eflbrts  to  explain  this  change  of 
person  as  due  to  Ezra  have  been  hopeless  failures,  t 
The  force  of  the  ffict  lies  in  the  change  taking 
place  right  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative  without 
any  explicable  cau.se.  Moreover,  we  find  one 
conspicuous  .anachronism  :  a  room  in  the  temple  is 
called  after  Jehohanan,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (10*) ; 
but  Eliashib  was  a  prominent  priest  in  432  (Neh 
1223  i34j^  g^jjjj  j^  room  could  not  have  been  called 
his  son's  in  458.*^  Yet  there  are  points  of  resem- 
blance with  E.  The  passage  is  prooably  a  revision 
and  abbreviation  of  E,  the  work  of  the  compiler. 

Neh  7'^''-10.  Of  tliis  portion  9«-10=*»  is  regarded 
by  Stade  |1  as  an  original  portion  of  E.  The  prayer 
96-S8  ig  suited  to  Ezra,  and  the  words  prefixed  in  the 
LXX  '  and  Ezra  said '  may  be  an  original  note  of 
the  compiler's  to  explain  his  extract  from  E.  The 
remainder  of  the  section,  7"^''-9',  is  usually  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  way  as  Ezr  10,  to  which 
it  bears  striking  resemblance.  There  is  room  for 
grave  doubt  about  the  chronology.lF  There  is 
practically  no  guide  except  the  position  of  the 
passage.  A  comparison  ot  V^  and  Ezr  3^  shows 
that  the  compiler  has  made  a  false  connexion  of 
this  passage  witli  N,  and  he  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  been  an  expert  in  chronology.  The  section 
took  its  present  form  long  after  the  events  de- 
scribed, so  that  confusion  of  order  was  easily 
Possible.  Sayce  has  pointed  out  that  the  names  in 
Teh  10  are  for  the  most  part  found  also  in  Ezr  2.** 
He  regards  this  section  as  the  work  of  '  a  layman,' 
and  not  a  priest  like  Ezra,  since  he  classes  himself 
with  '  the  people '  (lO^-  87. 38)_  -^j. 

Neh  lP-12^  is  made  up  of  lists  extracted  from 
the  temple  registers,  with  explanatory  notes  by 
the  compiler.  Ch.  11  is  closely  connected  with  7^ 
and  may  be  based  on  N.  Konig  says  that  ch.  11 
'  might  indeed  have  been  incorporated  by  Neh. 
into  his  writings,'  but  that  12i--'*'  '  on  account  of 
Jaddua  (12-'-')  falls  into  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.'::;: 

Neh  12'"-13'  cannot  be  from  N,  for  it  uses  the 
expre.ssion  'in  the  days  of  Neh.'  (12^^),  as  of  a  time 
long  past.  Konig  admits  that  12**'*^  comes  from  a 
later  hand,  but  holds  that  N  begins  with  13^ 
instead  of  IS*,  as  most  critics  maintain.  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC-  p.  427 n.,  suggests  that  13'--  origin- 
ally stood  between  Ezr  10»- 1". 

There  remains  for  consideratiiiii  Ezr  1-6.  Ch.  1 
is  very  likely  due  to  the  compiler,  though  he  may 
have  used  written  .sources.  .  .  Vv.'"^  are  found 
also  in  2  Ch  36^-'-    The  differences  are  very  slight, 

•  Einl.  p.  264.  See  also  Kuenen,  Critique  de  L'A.  T.  p.  507, 
for  details  of  the  alleg^  colouring. 

i  LOTOp.  550. 

t  See,  «.(/.,  Keil,  Ezra,  Keh.,  Esth.  1S73,  p.  12t 

§  See  Cornill,  Einl.  p.  2(W. 

I  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  ii.  153  ff. 

%  See  art.  Ezra. 

••  Jntrod.  to  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Est.  1885,  p.  69. 

ft  lb.  p.  30. 

IX  Einl.  in  das  AT,  1893,  p.  278.  On  the  relation  of  Neh  11  to 
1  Ch  gssa,  see  Savce,  Jntrod.  p.  32 ;  Oettli,  op.  cit.  p.  150 ; 
Bertheau-Ryssel, '  Kgf.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  AT,'  1887,  Ezr.,  Neh  ,  tt 
Est.  p.  12. 
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and  are  duo  to  at'oiili'iit   in  coiiyiiiu, 
tain  tiie  odirt  uf  C\ru<.      I'roiu  a  cum 


aiison  with 


tilt'  inscriptions  of  Cyrus,*  it  aj[>pears  to  lie  >tro!iuly 

'  V 

to  Morodacli,  not  to  .1 ". 


Jewish  ideas.      Cjtus  attrilnuc-  his 


coloured 

SUCC 

!''-;>''  is  Uiund  alsu  in  Nth  T'"'^.  In  the  latter 
idacc  it  is  a]i[itMidcil  ti>  Nehriuiah's  memoirs  with 
rlii-  j.irfai't" :  •  And  I  inuud  the  honk  ot  the  genea- 
l'i_y  c'i  thus,-  who  tiist  came  up:  and  I  found 
written  in  it '  (7*).  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
variations  in  the  two  versions.  The  numbers  esp. 
tliher  oftener  than  they  agree.t  Such  variation  is 
always  found  in  duplicates.  Cf.  Pes  14  and  53,  Ps 
18  and  2  S  22.  This  does  not  destroy  identity  of 
origin.  It  appears  from  the  large  iiuiuher  of  such 
lists  that  the  .Jews  were  in  liie  hahit  of  keeping 
registers  of  important  names.  From  such  a  regis- 
ter the  Chronicler  has  incorporated  the  list  into 
its  present  place.  These  lists  have  been  but  poorly 
preserved  in  the  transmission  of  the  original  docu- 
ments, as  we  lind  many  errors  wherever  we  have 
data  to  test  them.  This  list  was  already  a  part 
of  a  narrative  \\  hen  copied  by  Neh.,  since  both 
versions  end  with  narrative.  This  ending  in  Ezr 
introduces  tlie  assembling  at  Jerus.  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  altar,  in  Neh  the  assembling  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  law. 

3'-4'  is  very  generally  assigned  to  the  Chronicler 
(SO  Cornill.  Schrader,  Ryssel,  Driver,  etc.  For 
tlie  groiimi-  of  this  see  LOT''  547  f.). 

4'^'-  These  are  two  fragments  from  unknown 
sources.  They  cannot  be  from  the  Chronicler,  for 
they  are  out  of  joint  with  the  context.  V.®  con- 
tains a  statement  about  an  accusation  made  against 
the  Jews  in  the  beg.  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  There 
is  no  hint  of  this  elsewhere.  47  may  have  been 
placed  here  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  intro- 
ductory to  the  passage  following,  but  we  shall  see 
that  this  is  not  so.  Tliere  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  or  authtaticity  of  these 
verses. 

4--t)''.  This  passage  is  written  in  the  Aram. 
language,  and  is  a  portion  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete history  of  these  times  written  originally  in 
Aramaic.^  The  compiler,  finding  his  best  sources 
for  this  period  in  Aramaic,  incorporated  consider- 
able portions  without  translation.  In  its  present 
arrangement,  however,  the  course  of  the  history  Ls 
very  much  obscured,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed 
out  below.  The  section  falls  into  two  parts,  both 
of  which  present  critical  problems  of  considerable 
intricacy.  For  convenience  these  problems  wUl 
be  discussed  in  this  connexion. 

48-24.  According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  our  book,  this 
part  describes  the  securing  of  a  decree  from  Artaxerxes  to  stop 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pa-sage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temple,  and  is  evidently 
misplaced.  According  to  4"  Bishlam,  itithredath,  Tabeel, 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions  '  wrote  a  letter  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes in  Aramaic'  This  letter  is  not  the  one  found  in  the 
verses  following,  for  that  was  written  by  Rehum  the  chancellor 
and  Shimshai  "the  scribe ;  moreover,  the  letter  which  begins 
with  v.ii  is  overloaded  with  introductions  in  the  Aram,  passage 
vv.*-lo.  Since  Artaxerxes  reigned  from  465  to  425,  tliis  passage 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Zerubbabel.  The 
correction  of  Xerxes  v.6  to  Cambyses  (reigning  529-522),  and 
Artaxerxes  to  Gomates  (pseudo-Smerdis),§  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  contents  agree  with  the  date  assigned  in  the 
text.  The  letter  says  that  the  Jews  are  rebuilding  the  re- 
bellious and  bad  city,  and  have  finished  the  walls,  and  repaired 
the  foundations.  It  further  declares  that  if  this  city  is  rebuilt 
and  the  walls  finished,  the  Jews  will  rebel  and  refuse  to  pay 
tribute,  'and  in  the  end  it  will  endatnage  the  king.'  The  build- 
ing of  the  temple  cannot  be  the  point  of  attack,  for  that  would 
not  sigrnify  rebellion.  If  the  temple  were  the  matter  at  issue, 
the  Jews  would  have  appealed  to  the  decree  of  C3'rus  as  thej 
did  later.    The  king-'s  answer  agrees  with  this  \-iew.     He  orders 

*  See  EP,  new  ser.  v.  144  ff. 

t  The  sum-total  in  each  case  is  the  same,  but  varies  by  12,000 
from  the  sum  of  the  detailed  numbers.  (See  further  Kuenen, 
Rel.  I»r.  ii.  17S). 

X  On  Kenan's  view  that  the  Aram,  section  is  from  the  Targums, 
see  Expos.  Times,  iv.  546. 

§  Ewald  advocated  this  position.  Hist.,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  106. 


that  this  city  be  not  built,  until  a  decree  shall  be  made  by  him, 
but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  temple.  If  a  royal  decree  had 
been  is.sueil  forbidding  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  people 
would  have  had  ample  excu^se  for  their  neglect  when  aa^ggai 
reproaches  them  so  sharply.  .  .  Zerubbabel  and  Josbiu  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  renew  the  work  on  the  temple  with 
such  a  decree  in  force.  Finall.v,  Tattenai  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  use  of  such  a  good  weapon  if  it  had  been  at  hand. 

The  possa^  refers  to  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  ot  the 
city,  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  before  the  coming  of  Xehemiah.  'The  Jews  which 
have  come  up  from  thee '  (12)  refers  either  to  Ezra  and  his  com- 
pany, or  to  some  other  band  concerning  which  the  history  is 
silent.  V.24  does  refer  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
is  the  effort  of  the  compiler  to  harmonize  the  passage  with  the 
history  with  which  he  has  erroneously  connected  it.* 

5,  6.  This  section  gives  a  consistent  account  of  the  rebuildine 
of  the  temple,  but  difficulties  arise  in  its  relation  to  ch.  3,  and 
to  Hag  and  Zee.  In  31-"  we  are  told  that  Joshua  and  Zerub. 
set  up  the  altar  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  pilgrims.  The 
required  sacrifices  were  at  once  started.  Then  the  actual  work 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  was  begun  (S^^ff).  The  text  is  some- 
what confused,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  says  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  at  this  time ;  see  esp.  vW 
'  and  the  builders  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  temple  of  J".'  The 
work  thus  begun  was  stopped  by  the  adversaries,  who  '  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them  in 
building,  and  hired  counsellors  against  them,  to  frustrate  their 
purpose,  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  even  until  the 
reign  of  Darius  king  of  Persia '  (4'*-  5). 

Hag.  and  Zech.,  contemporary  prophets  under  whose  inspira- 
tion the  work  of  rebuilding  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion, give  no  hint  anywhere  that  the  temple  building  was 
but  the  resumption  of  a  task  already  begun  and  laid  aside  with 
good  reason.  Hag.  speaks  of  '  the  hoi;se  that  lieth  waste '  (14-  9) ; 
he  attributes  the  unprosperous  condition  to  the  neglect  of  the 
temple  ;  he  denies  the  vjUidity  of  the  excuse  that  the  time  was 
not  suitable.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  time  pleaded  by  the 
people  does  not  refer  to  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours,  but  to 
their  poverty.  But  some  of  this  prophet's  utterances  go 
further.  He  says  :  '  Lay  to  heart  from  this  day  back  to  the  time 
before  one  laid  stone  up>on  a  stone  in  the  temple  of  J" '  (2^5) — ^a 
time  evidently  within  his  recent  experience.  He  gives  the 
date  upon  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  a  prophecy  de- 
livered that  very  day ;  '  from  this  day  forward,  from  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  from  the  day  that  the 
foundation  of  J"'s  temple  is  laid '  (218). 

Zech.  says  :  '  The  hands  of  Zerub.  have  laid  the  foimdation  of 
this  house  :  his  hands  shall  also  finish  it '  (49),  referring  to  the 
laj-ing  of  the  foundation  just  accomplished.  "Two  years  later  he 
said :  '  Let  your  hands  be  strong,  j-e  that  hear  in  these  days 
these  words  from  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  which  were  in 
the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  J"  of  hosts  was 
laid '  (83).    The  prophets  must  have  been  Hag.  and  himself. 

A  large  part  of  the  letter  sent  to  Darius  is  taken  up  with  the 
defence  of  the  Jews.  They  urge  that  they  were  only  doing 
what  Cyrus  had  authorized.  Sheshbazzar  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  he  came  to  Jerus.,  'and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  house  of  God  which  is  in  Jerus. ;  and  since  that  time  even 
until  now  hath  it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  com- 
pleted' (Ezr  5I6).  Hag  2^  shows  the  contempt  for  the  new 
temple  felt  by  those  old  men,  who  still  remembered  the  glory 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  We  find  the  same  feelings  expressed 
in  Ezr  3i-- 13.  it  seems  impossible  that  these  two  passages  do 
not  refer  to  the  same  event. 

In  Ezr  51  we  read  that  '  Zerub.  and  Josh,  stood  up  and  began 
to  build  the  house  of  God."  Nothing  is  said  about  completing  a 
work  begrun  before ;  the  inference  is  plainly  that  a  new  task 
was  taken  up.  The  question  of  Tattenai  in  v. 3,  '  Who  gave  you 
a  decree  to  build  this  house  ? '  t  and  his  subsequent  action  imply 
not  a  resumption  of  a  work  which  had  been  forcibly  stopped, 
but  the  coming  up  of  a  new  issue.  The  passage  in  5I6  already 
quoted,  which  may  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  resumption 
theorj-,  does  not  do  so,  for  it  proves  too  much  ;  its  statement 
that  the  temple  had  been  in  process  of  building  ever  since  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  issued,  is  contrarj'  to  all  that  we 
know  from  other  sources.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  ot 
this  inaccuracy  to  note  that  it  is  contained  in  the  letter,  and 
Tattenai  may  "have  misunderstood  the  Jews,  who  might  have 
said  that  from  the  time  of  Cynis  they  had  purposed  to  build  the 
temple,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Konig  holds  that  Ezr 
3I-45  contains  fragments  which,  by  tradition,  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  original  picture  of  the  temple-building  story. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  here,  in  fact,  poorly  preserved 
fragments  of  an  orig.  Heb.  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  passage  would  then  be  parallel  with  the  Aram. 
section  cc.  5,  6 ;  and  in  that  case  the  troublesome  passage  46-2* 
would  not  be  seriously  out  of  place  ;  that  is,  it  originally  would 

*  Sayce's  view  that  v.24  properly  follows  v.5,  '  as  indicated  by 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  original  Chaldee,'  and  that 
the  whole  passage  is  introduced  here  episodically,  is  quite  un- 
tenable.    See  his  Introd.  p.  22. 

t  The  words  following  '  and  to  finish  this  wall '  do  not  sup- 
port the  view  of  an  earlier  work  on  the  temple.  K:-rx  rendered 
'wall'  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning.  Kautzsch,  Gram,  des 
Bib.  At.  §  62,  suggests  the  emendation  KTx  '  foundations '  as 
vi6.  Bleek  held  that  the  word  refers  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
Einl.^  p.  207.  Bertheau-Ryssel  interprets  after  LXS  the  wooden 
framework  for  the  building. 
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h»v«!  stood  Just  before  the  l)eginning  of  the  history  of  Ezra.  Its 
present  position  would  simply  be  further  evidence  of  the  limited 
critical  uisight  of  the  compiler.  For  further  discussion  of  this 
question,  see  Konig,  Hinl.  p.  281  ff.;  Driver,  LO'l'^  p.  .^47  (where 
other  references  will  be  found) ;  Benzinger,  llrb.  Archaol.  p. 
400. 

To  this  Aramaic  portion  a  fragment  is  added  in 
Hebrew,  B^'-^".  It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  applies  the 
term  '  king  of  Assyria '  to  Darius.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  Chronicler,  who  felt  the  importance  of  the 
celebration  of  the  l*assover  festival  after  the 
dedication  of  the  new  temple. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  books  under  con- 
sideration were  originally  one  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  editor  who  put  the  material  into  its  present 
shape  undoubtedly  left  the  book  as  a  unit.  This 
editor,  however,  found  the  process  of  compilation 
already  begun.  He  did  not  lind  all  the  various 
sources  scattered  and  independent,  but  they  were 
already  gathered  in  two  main  documents,  the 
material  having  clustered  about  the  stories  of  the 
two  chief  figures  in  the  community.  The  last 
editor  may  have  rearranged  his  sources  ace.  to  his 
own  ideas  ;  he  probably  made  additions  from  other 
sources,  and  we  fear  omitted  i>ortions  which  we 
should  appreciate  more  than  he  did  ;  certainly,  he 
made  additions  from  his  own  jjen.  The  convincing 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  books 
before  the  last  revision,  is  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  duplicate  lists  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7.  The  lists 
were  already  a  fixed  part  of  the  narrative  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  so  that  the  Chronicler  could 
not  omit  either  one  without  disjointing  his  narra- 
tive. The  list  may  have  been  attached  to  N  by 
Neh.  himself,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  a  later 
hand,  who  felt  the  propriety  of  the  connexion,  is 
responsible  for  the  iiddition.  When  the  material 
was  collected  for  the  life  of  Ezra  and  the  time 
preceding,  the  list  was  naturally  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Tlie  first  part  of  these  books  Avas  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  memoirs  E  and  N.  To  these,  other 
material  was  added  from  time  to  time,  to  complete 
as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  the  restoration.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Neh  8-10,  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  a  revised  edition  of  portions 
of  E,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Bk.  of  Ezra, 
and  was  later  transferred  from  chron.  considera- 
tions. In  the  apocr.  Esdras,  which  is  preferred  by 
some  writers  to  the  canonical  Ezr,*  a  brief  account 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  follows  immediately 
the  story  of  the  great  divorce  (see  1  Es  9"). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  final  editor  of 
Ezr-Neh  Avas  the  author  of  the  Bk.  of  Chronicles. t 
He  gathered  material,  and  prepared  a  history, 
written  ace.  to  his  own  point  of  view  from  Adam  to 
Nehemiah.  His  work  was  one  long  piece,  Ezr-Neh 
bein^^  a  part  of  Chronicles.  But  the  latter  had  a 
considerable  struggle  to  get  into  the  canon.  The 
Chronicler's  novel  treatment  of  the  history,  already 
covered  by  other  books,  did  not  win  favour  at 
once.  But  Ezr  -  Neh  was  the  only  source  of 
information  for  the  important  period  of  the  re- 
storation. Moreover,  the  Chronicler's  peculiar 
methods  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  later  history. 
In  fact,  his  Bk.  of  Chronicles  is  an  attempt  to  read 
the  conditions  of  the  later  times  into  the  earlier. 
The  later  portion  was  therefore  separated  from 
the  earlier,  and  found  its  place  in  tne  canon.  In 
the  separation,  a  few  verses  were  retained  in  each 
part  (Ezr  l>-=^,  2  Ch  36--''). 

The  hist,  value  of  these  books  is  very  great ;  for 
they  stand  alone  for  an  important  epoch,  and  they 
contain  documents  of  great  importance.  But  all 
parts  are  not  equally  reliable.  The  Chronicler  Avas 
not  a  discriminating  critic.     He  uses  his  sources 

*  See  Sayce,  UCM  p.  5:i7. 

t  .Ste  the  able  discussion  by  Reuss,  Das  Alte  Tea.  p.  8  IT. 


as  if  all  were  alike  trustworthy.  Naturally,  E  and 
N  are  the  most  reliable.  Tlie  personal  narrative 
of  eye-witnesses  and  principal  participants  is  of 
the  highest  value.  Next  in  imiwrtance  as  hist, 
sources  are  the  memoirs  which  have  been  worked 
over  by  the  compiler,  designated  by  Kautzsch  e 
and  n :  e  Ezr  10,  Neh  8-10 ;  n  Neh  lP-=»  (ace.  to 
Kautzsch).  Of  great  value  also  are  the  Aram, 
documents  in  Ezr  4''-6"*  V'-''^.  Tlie  other  sources 
are  too  far  corrupted  from  their  original  form  to 
be  of  primary  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  inferior  trustworthiness 
of  some  portions,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
whole,  it  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic 
and  poetic  literature  of  the  period  to  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  and  connected  iciea  of  the  times.*  If 
much  is  lacking  which  we  should  like  to  know, 
that  is  but  common  to  all  periods  of  history,  and 
there  is  compensation  in  the  preservation  of  precious 
original  documents.  The  case  would  be  different  if 
the  Chronicler  had  worked  over  the  whole  of  E  and 
N,  so  that  we  could  only  infer  their  existence,  and 
if  he  had  translated  and  revised  the  Aram,  docu- 
ments. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  tjne,  the  question  of  the 
credence  due  to  the  Chroniclers  narrative  and  of 
the  historicity  of  the  Jews'  Ileturn  under  Cyrus 
has  been  discussed  afresh  by  Kosters  in  the  ThT 
(1897),  518  ff.  See  also  the  Expos.  Times,  viii. 
(1897),  71,  200,  268,  320,  351  (the  last  by  Van 
Hoonacker),  ix.  66. — Editor.] 

Literature.— (^)  Introduction.— Driver, L0T8  640ff.:  Sayce, 
Introd.  to  Ezr.  ^'eh.  and  Est.;  Kuenen,  Uigt.-Krit.  Einleit.'^ 
gg  29,  33-35;  Corniil,  Einleit.^  262 ff.  ;  Wildeboer,  Alttf^t. 
Litteratur,  404  ft.;  Konig,  Einleit.;  Wellhausen-Bleek,  Einleit.*; 
Ewald,  Hist.  i.  (£)  History. — Stade,  Gcs.  d.  Volk.  Igr.  ii.; 
Renan,  Uist.  of  People  of  Israel,  Bit.  vii. ;  W'ellhausen,  Jvr. 
u.  Jud.  Ges.;  Ewald,  Uist.  v.;  Meyer,  Ges.  d.  AUerth.  i.  {C) 
Commentaries. — Ryle,  '  Ezr.  and  Neh.,'  in  Camb.  Bible  ;  Rawhn- 
son,  in  Pidint  Com.,  Speaker's  Com.,  and  in  Ezraand  Sefiemiah 
(Men  of  the  Bible  series) ;  Keil,  Ezr.  Seh.  and  Est.  ;  F.  W. 
Schultz  in  Lange's  Commentary ;  Bertheau-Ryssel  in  Kgf. 
exeg.  Udbch. ;  Oettli  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kgf.  Kom. ;  Kamp- 
hausen,  Hagiog.  d.  Alt.  Bund.  (Z>)  Miscki,i..\neou8.—  Sniend, 
List.  d.  BB.  Ezr.  u.  Neh.;  Hunter,  After  the  Exile ;  Schrader, 
002*2;  Sayce,  IICM<i;  Baer,  Dan.  Ezr.  et  Neh.  (valuable  for 
the  text  and  Aram,  paradigms  ;  cf.  Marti,  Gramm.  Preface,  and 
Kautzscji,  p.  54  n.) ;  Kosters,  Het  Herstel  v.  Isr. ;  Van  Hoonacker, 
Nouv.  Etud.  8.  I.  Restaur.  Juive  (mainly  a  reply  to  Kosters) ; 
Meyer,  Entstehung  det  Judenthums ;  cf.  Wellhauscn's  review 
of  this  book  in  GO  A  (1897),  ii.  89  ff.,  and  the  reply  of  Meyer, 
Jviius  Wellhausen  u.  meine  Schrift,  etc.  For  the  Aramaic 
language  see  Grammars  of  Winer  (18S2),  Kautzsch  (1SS4),  Strack 
(1895),  and  Marti  (1.896).  For  critical  translations  see  Scriptures 
Ilcb.  and  Christian,  by  J.  P.  Peters ;  Kautzsch,  Ileil.  Sdir. 
d.  AT  (in  which  the  sources  are  indicated  by  letters  in  the 
margin);  Reuss,  Alt.  Test.  iv.  L.  W.  BATTEN. 

EZRAH  (n-jjs;,  AV  Ezra).— A  Judahite  (1  Ch  4"). 
See  Genealogy. 

EZRAHITE  ('n-)|N,  LXX  *Io-/5a7?Xeir7;j).— A  name 
given  to  Heman  in  the  title  of  Ps  88,  and  to  Ethan 
in  Ps  89.  It  is  used  also  of  Ethan  in  1  K  4*', 
where  LXX  (B)  reads  ZapefxTjs.  It  is  best  under- 
stood as=Zerachite,  cf.  1  Ch  2^,  in  which  Ethan 
and  Heman  are  termed  sons  of  Zerah.  A  double 
tradition  concerning  Ps  88  appears  to  be  embodied 
in  the  title ;  it  is  called  a  '  Psalm-song  of  the 
Korahites,'  and  'a  meditation  by  Heman  the 
Ezrahite.'  There  were  also  a  Heman  and  an 
Ethan,  Merarites,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according 
to  1  Ch  15" ;  the  Ezrahites  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  W.  T.  Davison. 

EZRI  ('""I;). — David's  superintendent  of  agri- 
culture (1  Ch  27^). 

EZRIL  (B  'Efpe/X,  A  -i-,  AV  Esril),  1  E.s  9»* : 
AZAREL  in  Ezr  10^'. 

*0n  the  value  of  these  books,  see  Ryle,  Ezra  and  21  A. 
Introd.  §  11. 
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FABLE  is  usually  defined  (with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  life  of  Gay)  to  be  '  a  narrative  in  which  beinj^s, 
irrational  and  sometimes  inanimate,  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and 
si^eak  with  luiinan  interests  and  passions '  :  and 
hence,  as  such  beings  do  not  present  analogies  to 
man  in  the  spiritual  region,  it  differs  from  other 
tropes  (see  Allegory)  in  that  its  lessons  are  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  practical  worldly  prudence. 
Accepting  this  prevailing  usage,  we  tind  (and  the 
ratity  is  not  surprising)  but  two  instances  of  fable 
in  sjured  literature:  (1)  Jotham's  fable  of  the 
trees  choosing  their  king  (Jg  9*-") ;  and  (2)  the 
fable  of  the  thistle  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  K  14*).  In 
neither  of  these  cases,  however,  is  the  story  de- 
scribed by  any  appellation.  Indeed  the  word 
fable  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  OT,  nor  is 
fivdo^  (its  Apocr.  and  NT  equivalent)  certainly 
found  in  the  LXX,  except  in  Sir  20^*  ('a  man 
without  grace  is  as  a  tale  out  of  season '),  where  in 
the  next  verse  irapa^oXri  appears  as  the  parallel,  'a 
■vWse  saw.'  The  compound  fivdoXoyos,  author  of 
fables,  is  used  in  Bar  3^ ;  and  here  the  parallel, 
searcher  out  of  understanding,  suggests  a  similar 
interpretation.  Accordingly,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  nearest  approach  in  the  OT  to  the  idea  of 
jjLvdos  is  found  in  nuishul,  the  dark  saying,  parable, 
proverb,  adage,  in  which  Orientals  clothed  their 
deeper  thoughts  (Ps  4iH  7S-,  Ezk  17-),  and  which 
sometimes  appears  to  stand  for  a  warning  example 
( Jer  24*  [Judah]  '  a  reproach  and  a  proverb '  irapa- 
/3o\ij,  LXX).  This  does  not  dilier  materially  from 
the  Homeric  and  almost  purely  poetical  use  of 
fivdos, — found  once  or  twice  also  in  Plato, — from 
which  the  connotation  of  truth  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  banished. 

But  in  Greek  prose,  as  a  rule,  and  even  occa- 
sionally in  poetry  as'  early  as  that  of  Pindar 
(0.  1.  47,  A^.  7.  34),  fivdos  was  the  ha.tiii  fabula,  con- 
noting Jiction,  sometimes  (in  opposition  to  irXdafta) 
spontaneously  growing,  as,  in  religious  tradition, 
the  myth  of  god  or  hero  (Plato,  Legq.  9.  865  D) ; 
sometimes  deliberately  composed,  like  ./Esop's 
Fables  (Plato,  Phced.  60  C),  and  then  opposed  to 
X670J,  the  historic  story,  or  to  ak-qOeia,  actual  fact 
(Plato,  Phmd.  61  B;  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  9.  12).  It 
is  to  this  usage  that  the  NT  fivdos  allies  itself 
(1  Ti  1^  4",  2  Ti  4*,  Tit  1",  2  P  P'*). 

In  2  P  l^**  the  word  apparently  bears  the  general 
sense  oi  fiction,  '  what  we  tell  you  as  to  the  power 
and  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  cunningly  devised 
fiction,  but  sober  truth.'  But  the  fables  referred 
to  in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  as  already  endangering 
the  soundness  of  the  faith  and  the  health  of  the 
churches  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  are  of  a  special 
kind.  They  are  '  Jewish '  (Tit  1^^) ;  they  are  '  pro- 
fane and  anile'  1  Ti  4'  (cf.  Plat.  Bep.  1.  350); 
tliey  are  connected  with  genealogies,  1  Ti  l'*  (cf. 
Plato,  Tim.  22  A,  as  to  the  offspring  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha),  with  fightings  about  the  law  (Tit  3") 
and  with  commandments  of  men  (Tit  1").  The 
two  last  expressions  and  the  epithet  Jewish  find 
some  explanation  in  the  rigid  asceticism  of 
abstaining  from  meats  and  forbidding  to  marry 
(1  Ti  4^),  which  was  doubtless  founded  upon  Jewish 
law,  and  was  a  characteristic  of  that  side  of 
Gnosticism  Avhich  M-as  afraid  of  matter,  even  as 
licence  (Tit  P'-  ^®)  was  the  characteristic  of  that 
other  side  which  affect«d  to  despise  its  power  ;  the 
'  genealogies '  remind  us  of  the  worship  of  angels 


at  Colossce  (Col  2^),  and  the  Gnosticism  which 
bridged  the  gulf  between  God  and  the  world  by 
means  of  angelic  intermediaries  generated  from 
the  pleroma  and  from  one  another ;  and  when  we 
read  also  elsewhere  in  these  epistles  of  the  '  gnosis 
falsely  so-called '  (1  Ti  6'*'),  of  tlie  '  resurrection  pa.st 
already '  (2  Ti  2"),  of  the  '  enchanters '  (2  Ti  Z^),  and 
of  the  'doctrines  of  demons'  (1  Ti  4'),  we  are 
irresistibly  dra^vn  towards  the  belief  that  the 
fables  of  these  epistles  are  closely  akin  to  the 
teachings  of  Ophite  Gnosticism  —  that  earliest 
Gnosticism  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  a  strikingly 
similar  mixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen  speculation, 
ritual,  and  practice.     See  Gnosticism. 

Literature. — Cremer,  BUi.-Theol.  Lex. ».  iiZD*;  and  yttta.X*yitc  ; 
Trench,  Parables,  p.  2;  Goebel,  Parables  of  Jenm,  6ff.;  Moore, 
Judge*,  244  S.;  Eiteye.  Brit.^  and  Smith,  DB-  $.t:  ;  and  see 
AiXEOOET  ;  on  the  '  fables '  of  Past.  Epp.  see  Lightfoot,  Biblical 
E»*ay»,  p.  411  ff. ;  (on  the  other  side— that  the  heresj-  is  simply 
Judaistic — Hort,  Judaittie  Christianity,  Lect.  7). 

J.  Massie. 

FACE  is  AV  tr.  of  1.  '-k,  for  which  RV  in  several 
instances  substitutes  more  exact  renderings,  such 
as  'nose'  (Gn  24-»'),  'nostrils'  (Ezk  3S^«).  2.  ys, 
lit.  '  eye '  {e.g.  Ex  10*- 1^,  Nu  22^  '  the  face  of  the 
earth ').  RV  rightlv  gives  '  eves '  instead  of  '  face ' 
in  1  K  20^- «,  2  K  9*',  Jer  4*^.  3.  Ci^  very  fre- 
quent both  in  a  lit.  and  a  metaphorical  sense  (e.g. 
'}3  ^t'  'upon  the  face  of).  The  shewbiead  (see 
Bread,  p.  318*')  was  called  c'j=  cnj>,  lit.  '  bread  of 
the  face,  i.e.  presence'  (see  next  paragraph). 
With  a  personal  pronoun  '  my  (thy,  his,  etc. )  face ' 
may  be  simply  a  circumlocution  for  'me  (thee, 
him,'  et<3.).  Hence  the  substitution  by  RV  of 
'  them  '  for  '  their  face '  in  Ex  14^*,  and  of  '  thee ' 
for  '  thy  face '  in  Gn  30=»,  Dt  9=*  28'.  Conversely,  in 
Jer  17^"  AV  has  '  thee  '  and  RV  '  thy  face.' 

The  face  or  countenance  as  the  noblest  part  of 
the  person  was  used  to  mean  presence,  and  is  often 
so  translated.  From  the  implied  invitation  or  per- 
mission to  approach  (Est  4^^),  it  came  to  mean 
favour,  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  \*-ith- 
held  or  averted  face  was  equivalent  to  disapproval 
or  rejection  (Ps  13^  27* 88"  143'  etc.).  Such  favour 
was  called  the  light  of  the  countenance,  giving  life 
and  refreshment  like  that  of  the  sun  (Ps  89^*  etc.). 
Among  the  Arabs,  a  fit  of  an^er  or  tiie  sudden 
effect  of  hearing  bad  news  is  called  the  darkening 
of  the  sky  on  the  face.  To  '  respect  persons '  is 
generally  c-j?  Kjri,  but  in  Dt  l^^  16^,  Pr  2423  2321  it  is 
n"i9  T5.7,  lit.  to  recognize  the  presence  of  one  (sc. 
unjustly). 

To  spit  in  the  face  was  the  strongest  possible 
expression  of  scorn  and  aversion  (Nu  12",  Dt  25*, 
Job  30^",  Is  50«,  :SIt  26''"^  27»',  Mk  \{fi*  14«,  15", 
Lk  18^-).  In  heated  altercation,  an  Oriental  often 
uses  an  ejaculation  which  means  '  I  spit  in  your 
face,'  at  the  same  time  spitting  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  of  the  person  lie  is  quarrelling  with. 
Modesty,  humility,  worship,  self-abasement,  are 
expressed  by  the  veils  of  women  (Gn  24®^),  the 
reverential  shrouding  of  the  face  vrith.  the  mantle 
(1  K  191^),  the  wings  with  which  the  seraphim 
covered  the  face  (Is  6-),  and  the  face  bowed  to  the 
ground  (Gn  42^  etc.).  To  have  the  face  covered  by 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  Haman  (Est  7*),  was  a 
sign  of  doom  ;  the  napkin  dra^vn  over  the  face  and 
wound  round  the  head  was  part  of  the  covering  of 
the  dead  (Jn  11«  20'),  G.  ]M.  Mackie. 

FACT. — A  'fact'  (Lat.  factum)  is  any  act  or 
deed,  good  or  bad  ;  and  this  was  the  commonest     j 
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meaning  of  the  word  till  al»out  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.     Thus  Spenser,  FQ  l.  iv.  34 — 
'  But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overj^ast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent." 

Similarly  Bunyan,  PP  (Clar.  I'r.  ed.  p.  42),  '  falling 
down  upon  his  knees,  he  [Cliristian]  asked  God 
forgiveness  for  that  his  foolish  fact.'  So  T. 
Adams,  //  Peter  (Pur.  Divines),  p.  3,  'Theodosius 
excused  a  foul  fact,  because  David  had  done  the 
like.'  This  is  the  meaning  in  2  K  10  (heading) 
'  Jehu  by  his  letters  causeth  seventy  of  Ahab  s 
children  to  be  behoadetl  :  he  e.xcuscth  the  fact  by 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  ' ;  and  2  Mao  4^  '  Certain 
of  the  Greeks  tliat  abliorred  the  fact  also'  (Gr. 
avfifiKroirovTjpovvTwv  Kal  tuv  'EW-/ivui>,  RV  '  the  Greeks 
also  joining  with  them  in  hatred  of  the  wicked- 
ness. This  is  the  only  example  of  avfjL/j..,  though 
lxiffowovy)plui  is  found  2  Mac  4'"'  [A  -eiui]  %*).  The 
present  use  of  '  fact '  for  something  that  has 
actually  occurred,  an  undeniable  truth,  though 
quite  classical  ior  factum,  and  belonging  to  .ill  the 
Romanic  equivalents  (Yr.fait,  It.  fatto,  Sp.  hecho), 
is  not  found  in  Englisli  before  1632. 

J.  Hastixgs. 
FAIN  is  properly  'glad,'  as  Dyke,  Worthy 
Commun.  56,  '  Tlien  full  faine  wilt  thou  be  to 
have  Christ  Jesus  receive  thy  soule'  ;  or  '  gladly,' 
as  Jn  12*^  Tind.  'Syr,  we  wolde  fayne  se  Jesus.' 
But  the  commonest  meaning  has  always  been 
'glad  under  the  circumstances,'  and  that  is  its 
meaning  in  AV  :  Job  27"  '  he  would  fain  flee  out 
of  his  hand '  (rra\  rf\-\-s,  AVm  '  in  fleeing  he  would 
flee  ') :  1  Mac  6'^ '  they  were  fain  to  disperse  them- 
selves '  {((TKopiriffdriffav,  RV  '  thev  were  scattered  ') ; 
Lk  15^^  '  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat'  (eiredu/xei).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Lear,  iv.  vii.  38 — 

'  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw?' 

From  this  the  word  easily  slipped  into  the  sense  of 
'  obliged,'  '  compelled,'  as  in  Pre/,  to  AV  '  he  Avas 
fain  to  make  tliis  answer,  I  cannot  [read  the  book] 
for  it  is  sealed '  ;  Is  F  Cov.  '  Youre  londe  lieth 
waist  .  .  .  and  ye  must  be  fayne  to  stonde  and 
loke  upon  it ' ;  and  Defoe,  Crusoe  :  '  When  the  tide 
was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore, 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  infinite  labour  ; 
for  I  was  fain  to  go  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work 
which  fatigued  me  very  much.' 

To  the  three  examples  in  AV,  RV  adds  two  : 
Lk  13*1  .  Herod  would  fain  kill  thee '  {OiXei.  ae 
aTTOKTeivai  ;  AV  '  will  kill  thee,'  the  tr"  of  all 
previous  Eng.  VSS  [Wye.  'will  slay  thee'])  ;  and 
Ac  26-**  'With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wonkiest 
fain  make  me  a  Christian'  ('E;'  dXiytf)  tie  weideis 
XpiffTiavdp  iroirjtxai  ;  AV  '  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,'  following  TR  yev4cr6ai  for 
Toifjaai). 

The  reading,  irtii-rKi  or  yitlrBcci,  is  discussed  in  WII  '  Select 
Readings,'  ad  loc.  The  best  argument  for  ^mrVa;  is  its  diffi- 
culty :  to  simplify  the  construction,  yivirS*!  may  have  been 
taken  in  from  the  next  verse. 

The  translation  is,  on  either  reading,  nearly  impossible. 
The  AVis  a  combination  of  the  Geneva  NT  (1557),'  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian,'  and  the  Bishops',  '  Som- 
what  thou  perswadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'  But  it  gives  an 
unknown  sense  to  i>  iXiy^,  besides  following  the  less  probable 
yitirVai.  The  RV  is  new.  and  is  got  (1)  by  mentallv  supplving 
«-«v»i  (?)  'labour'  after  i>  iXiyai;  (2)  by  translating  n-i/f/n; 
'  wouldest  fain,'  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense,  which  it  certainlv 
has,  of  '  attempt  to  persuade  ;  and  (3)  by  sui>plying  iiim  before 
Tcir.rcu.  It  is  adversely  criticised  by  Field,  Otiuin  yon:  iii.  ad 
loc.  But  Rendall,  Acts  of  Ai>os.  in  Greek  and  Bmluh  (IS07), 
accepts  it,  rendering, '  At  little  cost  thou  wouldest  fain  iiersnade 
me  to  make  me  a  Christian  I '  (The  exclamation  mark  is 
intended  to  suggest  the  irony  in  Agnppa's  voice). 

J.  Hastixg.s. 

FAINT.— From/cin<  the  ptcp.  of  Old  YT.feindre. 
to  feigji,  faint  signified  first '  feigned,'  '  pretendeti," 
as  Earl  Rivers,  Dictcs,  144,   '  He  that  loueth  tiie 


with  feynt  loue.'  But  it  pas.sed  early  into  the 
sense  of  weak  :  whether  (1)  as  a  purely  physical 
state,  as  Gn  25-''*  '  Esau  came  from  the  fielcf,  and 
he  was  faint '  (I'y,  so  25*',  Dt  25'*,  Jg  8*- », 
Is  2<)»;  l^y  IS  H'-*-*!,  2S  2li»;  139  IS  30'"-"; 
iv;  2  S  16-',  Is  40-9  ;  iKXvofiai  1  Mac  3") ;  or  (2)  as 
chiefly  moral,  almost  =  ' cowardly,'  *  which  occurs 
only  in  the  phra.se  faint-hearted,  Dt  20*  (3;?>n  Ti, 
lit.  '  soft-hearted  ')  ;  Is  T''  (n"!"'?^  1??^',  RV  'neither 
let  thine  heart  be  faint'),  Jer  49^  (ubj,  RV  '  they 
are  melted  away  '),  Sir  4"  (yu^j  6\iyofvx^<rvi,  so  7'")  ; 
or  (3)  as  spiritual,  through  sorrow,  Jer  8'",  La  1** 
(both  'n)  l^f  5'^  (both  ni-n),  or  calamity.  Is  1»  Cn). 
The  verb  is  derived  from  the  adj.  It  is  used  in 
the  foregoing  senses,  and  also  in  the  modern 
physical  sense  of  'swoon'  (Dn  8'^,  Ad.  Est  15^). 
Faintness  is  used  physically  in  Ad.  Est  15"*  and 
spiritually  in  Lv  26*'.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAIR.--1.  Bcnvtiful,  as  Sus  v.''  'a  very  fair 
woman'  {koXti  a(p68pa) ;  Sir  24^'*  'I  am  the  mother 
of  fair  love'  (t^s  dyair^^creui  rrj^  KaXrji).  So  fre- 
quently in  OT  ;  but  in  NT  only  Ac  7*°  [Moses] 
'  was  exceeding  fair '  (darttos  np  dei^,  lit.  '  fair  to 
God,'  see  under  Excekding.  The  adj.  occurs  also 
He  ll'^  and  again  of  Mo.ses ;  AV  'proper'  ;  RV 
'  goodlj-,'  the  word  in  Ex  2^  where  the  Heb.  is  ate 
'good').  2.  Unspotted,  Zee  3'*'*  'a  fair  mitre' 
(11^9).  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  (1552)  'a  fayre  white  lynnen 
clothe '  ;  F]zk  V  Cov.  '  fayre  scoured  metall '  ; 
Wesley  (1737),  Works,  i.  46,  '  a  paper  book  ;  all  the 
leaves  thereof  were  fair,  except  one.'  Wyclif's  tr. 
of  Zee  3'  is  (1382)  'acleene  cappe'  (1388,  'a  cleene 
mytre');  Douay,  'a  cleane  mitre.'  Coverdale 
gives  '  fair,'  and  the  other  VSS  follow  him.  Amer. 
RV  restores  'clean.'  3.  Plausible,  Gal  6'^  'to 
make  a  fair  show'  (evirpoatairriffai)  ;  elsewhere  only 
of  speech.  In  Sir  6'  '  fair  speaking '  is  used  in  a 
good  sense,  'a  fair-speaking  tongue  will  increase 
kind  greetings  '  (eCXaXos).  The  modern  form  '  fair- 
spoken  '  had  also  a  good  meaning  once,  as  Capgrave 
(1460),  Chron.  81,  '  He  was  .  .  .  fayre-spokyn,  but 
lie  spak  but  seldam.' 

In  Ezk  271--1-'- 1"- "•  =^2-"  'fairs,'  i.e.  markets,  is 
used  in  AV  (after  Wye.  in  v.^^  and  Geneva  through- 
out) as  tr.  of  Heb.  nuiaii',  which  is  evidently 
'wares'  as  AV  has  it  in  v.**,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word.  RV  gives  '  wares '  (wh. 
see)  througliout.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXoi  XifUvfi),  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  voyage  to 
Rome  (Ac  27**"^'-),  is  a  small  bay,  two  leagues  E.  of 
Cape  Matala,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  town  at  the  place,  but 
there  was  one  near  it,  called  Lasea.  Neither  Fair 
Havens  nor  Lasea  is  mentioned  in  classical  writings, 
but  the  former  name  survives  in  tlie  modem  Gr. 
dialect  as  Af/xewvaj  KaXous,  and  arch.-pological  re- 
search has  confirmed  the  identity  of  both  places. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  is  euphemistic, 
and  the  fact  that  .an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
Phoenix,  the  modern  Lutro,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance W.  along  tiie  coast,  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  Ac,  adds  emphasis  to  the  statement 
that  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  proved  a  welcome  shelter  to 
St.  Paul  and  those  who  were  with  him,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  at  a  most  critical  part  of  their 
voyage.  The  ditterence  between  Fair  Havens  and 
Phoenix  was,  that  while  the  former  was  sheltered 
only  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds,  the  latter  waa 
'the  only  secure  harbour  in  all  winds  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Crete.'  W.  MuiR. 

FAIRS.— See  Fair,  Ware.<?. 

*  Cf.  n.  .Smith,  Workii,  ii.  219,  '  The  faint  spies  that  went  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.' 
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FAITH.— I.  The  Philological  Expression  of 
Faith. —  The  verb  'to  believe'  in  AV  of  OT 
uniformly  represents  the  Heb.  p^xn,  Hiph.  of 
]ZH,  except,  of  course,  in  Dn  &^  where  it  repre- 
sents the  corresponding  Aramaic  form.  The  root, 
w  hich  is  widely  spread  among  the  Semitic  tongues, 
and  which  in  the  word  *  Amen  '  has  been  adopted 
into  every  language  spoken  by  Christian,  Jew,  or 
Mohammedan,  seems  everywhere  to  convey  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  '  fixedness,  stabiiitj",  stead- 
fastness, reliability.'  What  the  ultimate  conception 
is  which  underlies  these  ideas  remains  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  that 
of  'holding'  than  that  of  'supporting'  {although 
this  last  is  the  sense  adopted  in  Ox/,  ffeo.  Lex. ).  In 
the  simple  species  the  verb  receives  both  transitive 
and  intransitive  vocalization.  With  intransitive 
vocalization  it  means  '  to  be  firm,'  '  to  be  secure,' 
'  to  be  faithful, 'and  occurs  in  biblical  Hebrew  only 
in  the  past  participle,  designating  those  who  are 
'faithful'  (2  S  2019,  Ps  12i  31^).  With  transitive 
vocalization  it  occurs  in  biblical  Hebrew  only  in  a 
very  specialized  application,  conveying  the  idea, 
whether  as  participle  or  verbal  noun,  of  '  caretak- 
ing  '  or  '  nursing '  (2  K  W-  »,  Est  2\  Ku  4i«,  2  S  4^ 
Nu  113  Is  49^,  La  45;  cf.  2  K  IS'^  '  pUlars '  and 
[the  Niphal]  Is  GCH),  the  implication  in  which  seems 
to  be  that  of  '  holding,'  '  bearing,'  '  carrying.'  The 
Niph.  occurs  once  as  the  passive  of  transitive  Qal 
(Is  60"*) :  elsewhere  it  is  formed  from  intransitive  Qal, 
and  is  used  very  much  in  the  same  sense.  What- 
ever holds,  is  steady,  or  can  be  depended  upon, 
whether  a  wall  which  securely  holds  a  nail  (Is 
2223.  a5j^  Qj.  a  ijrook  which  does  not  fail  ( Jer  15'*),  or 
a  kingdom  which  is  firmly  established  (2  S  7^*),  or 
an  assertion  which  has  been  verified  (Gn  42'-*),  or  a 
covenant  which  endures  for  ever  (Ps  89^),  or  a 
heart  found  faithful  (Neh  9*),  or  a  man  who  can  be 
trusted  (Neh  13'*),  or  God  Himself  who  keeps 
covenant  (Dt  7*),  is  jckj.  The  Hiphil  occurs  in  one 
passage  in  the  primary  physical  sense  of  the  root 
(Job  39^).  Elsewhere  it  bears  constantly  the  sense 
of  'to  trust,'  weakening  down  to  the  simple  'to 
believe '( Ex  i^,  Ps  116i»,  Is  7*  28i«,  Hab  l^).  Obvi- 
ously it  is  a  subjective  causative,  and  expresses  the 
acquisition  or  exhibition  of  the  firmness,  security, 
reliability,  faithfulness  which  lies  in  the  root- 
meaning  of  the  verb,  in  or  with  respect  to  its  object. 
The  p"K?  is  therefore  one  whose  state  of  mind  is 
free  from  faintheartedness  (Is  7*)  and  anxious  haste 
(Is  28'*),  and  who  stays  himself  upon  the  object  of 
his  contemplation  with  confidence  and  trust.  The 
implication  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  that  of  a 
passive  dependence  as  of  a  vigorous  active  commit- 
ment. He  who,  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  exercises 
faith,  is  secure,  assured,  confident  (Dt  28*^,  Job  24", 
Ps  27'^),  and  lays  hold  of  the  object  of  his  confi- 
dence with  firm  trust. 

The  most  common  construction  of  ppKrt  is  with 
the  preposition  3,  and  in  this  construction  its 
fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  most  fully  ex- 
pressed. It  is  probably  never  safe  to  represent 
this  phrase  by  the  simple  'believe' ;  the  preposition 
rather  introduces  the  person  or  thing  in  which  one 
Ijelieves,  or  on  which  one  believingly  rests  as  on 
firm  ground.  This  is  true  even  when  the  object  of 
the  atiection  is  a  thing,  whether  diWne  words, 
commandments,  or  works  (Ps  106'"^  119*  78^-),  or 
some  earthly  force  or  good  (Job  39^-  15*^  24^,  Dt 
28*^^).  It  is  no  less  true  when  the  object  is  a  person, 
human  (1  S  27^,  Pr  26^,  Jer  12«,  Mic  7*)  or  super- 
human (Job  41*  15'*),  or  the  representative  of  God, 
in  whom  therefore  men  should  place  their  confidence 
(Ex  19«,  2  Ch  2(F>).  It  is  above  aU  true,  however, 
when  the  object  of  the  affection  is  God  Himself, 
and  that  indifferently  whether  or  not  the  special 
exercise  of  faith  adverted  to  is  rooted  in  a  specific 
occasion  (Gn  15«,  Ex  W\  Nu  14"  2(fi\  Dt  1^,  2  K 


17",  2  Ch  20»,  Ps  78«  Jon  3»).  The  weaker  con- 
ception of  '  believing '  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lie  in  the  construction  with  the  preposition  ^, 
which  appears  to  introduce  the  person  or  thing,  not 
on  which  one  confidingly  rests,  but  to  the  testimony 
of  which  one  assentingly  turns.  This  credence 
may  be  given  by  the  simple  to  every  untested  word 
(Pr  14") ;  it  may  be  withheld  until  seeing  tak&s 
the  place  of  believing  (1  K  10^  2  Ch  9«)  ;  it  is  due 
to  words  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  messengers,  as 
well  as  to  the  signs  wrought  by  them  (Ps  106-^,  Is 
53^  Ex  4*-  *).  It  may  also  be  withheld  from  any 
human  speaker  (Gn  45-*,  Ex  4^-  *,  Jer  40",  2  Ch 
32^'),  but  is  the  right  of  God  when  He  bears  witness 
to  His  majesty  or  makes  promises  to  His  people 
(Is  431",  Dt  9=^).  In  this  weakened  sense  of  the 
word  the  proposition  believed  is  sometimes  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  conjunction  'i  (Ex  4',  Job  9'*, 
La  4'-).  In  its  construction  with  the  infinitive, 
however,  its  deeper  meaning  comes  out  more 
strongly  (Jg  ll-«,  Job  IS^^,  Ps  21^),  and  the  same 
is  true  when  the  verb  is  used  absolutely  (Ex  4*',  Is 
7»  28i«,  Ps  n&'\  Job  29^^,  Hab  1').  In  these  con- 
structions faith  is  evidently  the  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen. 

No  hiphilate  noun  from  this  root  occurs  in  OT. 
This  circumstance  need  not  in  itself  possess  signi- 
ficance ;  the  notions  of  'faith'  and  'faithfulness' 
lie  close  to  one  another,  and  are  not  uncommonly 
expressed  by  a  single  term  (so  viffris,  fides,  faith). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  'faith,'  in  its  active 
sense,  can  barely  be  accounted  an  OT  term.  It 
occurs  in  AV  of  OT  only  twice  :  Dt  32^  where  it 
represents  the  Heb.  pax,  and  Hab  2*  where  it  stands 
for  the  Heb.  .ij^dk  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  really 
demanded  in  no  passage  but  Hab  2*.  The  very 
point  of  this  passage,  however,  is  the  sharp  con- 
trast which  is  drawn  between  arrogant  self-suffi- 
ciency and  faithful  dependence  on  God.  The 
purpose  of  the  verse  is  to  give  a  reply  to  the 
prophet's  inquiry  as  to  God's  righteous  dealings 
with  the  Chaldaeans.  Since  it  is  by  faith  that  the 
righteous  man  lives,  the  arrogant  Chaldaean, 
whose  soul  is  puffed  up  and  not  straight  within 
him,  cannot  but  be  destined  to  destruction.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  broader  context  bears  out  this 
meaning;  for  throughout  this  prophecy  the  Chal- 
daean is  ever  exhibited  as  the  type  of  insolent  self- 
assertion  (F-ii-i®),  in  contrast  with  which  the 
righteous  appear,  certainly  not  as  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  steadfast  faithfulness,  but  as  men  who 
look  in  faith  to  God  and  trustingly  depend  upon 
His  arm.  The  obvious  reminiscence  of  Gn  15" 
throws  its  weight  into  the  same  scale,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  consent  of  the  Jewish  expositors 
of  the  passage.  Here  we  have,  therefore,  thrown 
into  a  clear  light  the  contrasting  characteristics  of 
the  wicked,  typified  by  the  Chaldaean,  and  of  the 
righteous :  of  the  one  the  fundamental  trait  is 
self-sufficiency ;  of  the  other,  faith.  This  faith, 
which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  righteous 
man,  and  by  which  he  obtains  life,  is  ob^^iously  no 
mere  assent.  It  is  a  profound  and  abiding  disposi- 
tion, an  ingrained  attitude  of  mind  and  heart 
towards  God  which  affects  and  gives  character  to  all 
the  activities.  Here  only  the  term  occurs  in  OT ; 
but  on  this  its  sole  occurrence  it  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  its  most  pregnant  meaning. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  noun  'faith'  in  OT 
may  prepare  us  to  note  that  even  the  verb  '  to 
believe '  is  far  from  common  in  it.  In  a  religious 
application  it  occurs  in  only  some  thirteen  OT 
books,  and  less  than  a  score  and  a  half  times.  The 
ihing  believed  is  sometimes  a  specific  word  or 
work  of  God  (La  4'=^,  Hab  1*),  the  fact  of  a  di>-ine 
revelation  (Ex  4*,  Job  9'*),  or  the  words  or  com- 
mandments of  God  in  general  (with  2  Ps  KJG'- 
119*').      In  Ex   W  and  2  Ch  2<>»  God's  prophets 
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fire  the  object  of  His  people's  confidence.  God 
Himself  is  the  object  to  which  they  believingly 
turn,  or  on  whom  they  rest  in  assured  trust,  in 
some  eleven  cases.  In  two  of  these  it  is  to  Him 
as  a  faithful  witness  that  faith  believingly  turns 
(Dt  9^,  Is  4.3'«).  In  the  remainder  of  them  it 
is  upon  His  very  person  that  faith  rests  in 
assured  confidence  (Gn  15*,  Ex  14^^  Nu  14"  20", 
Dt  P\  2  K  17",  2  Ch  2(r-'«,  Ps  78^^  Jon  3').  It  is  in 
these  instances,  in  M'hich  the  construction  is  with 
3,  together  with  those  in  which  the  word  is  used 
absolutely  (Ex  4=",  Is  7"  28'«,  Ps  116>«),  to  which 
may  be  added  Ps  27'^  where  it  is  construed  with 
the  infinitive,  that  the  conception  of  religious  be- 
lieving comes  to  its  rights.  The  typical  instance  is, 
of  course,  the  great  word  of  Gn  15*,  '  And  Abram 
believed  in  the  LORD,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness ' ;  in  which  all  subsequent  believers, 
Jewish  and  Christian  alike,  have  found  the  primary 
example  of  faith.  The  object  of  Abram's  laith,  as 
here  set  forth,  was  not  the  promise  Avhich  appears 
as  the  occasion  of  its  exercise  ;  what  it  rested  on 
was  God  Himself,  and  that  not  merely  as  the  giver 
of  the  promise  here  recorded,  but  as  His  servant's 
shield  and  exceeding  ^reat  reward  (16^).  It  is 
therefore  not  the  assensive  but  the  fiducial  element 
of  faith  which  is  here  emphasized  ;  in  a  word,  the 
faith  which  Abram  gave  J"  when  he  '  put  his  trust 
in  God '  {4iri(TTev(Tev  ry  dew,  LXX),  was  the  same 
faith  which  later  He  sought  in  vain  at  the  hands 
of  His  people  (Nu  14",  cf.  Dt  V^,  2K  17"),  and  the 
notion  of  which  the  Psalmist  explains  in  the 
parallel,  'They  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted 
not  in  his  salvation '  (Ps  78^-).  To  believe  in  God, 
in  the  OT  sense,  is  thus  not  merelj  to  assent  to 
His  word,  but  with  firm  and  unwavermg  confidence 
to  rest  in  security  and  trustfulness  upon  Him. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  iria-Teijeiv  takes  its  place 
as  the  re^lar  rendering  of  pp?fn,  and  is  very  rarely 
set  aside  m  favour  of  another  word  expressing  trust 
(Pr  26^*  irelOeadai).  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is 
strengthened  by  composition  with  a  preposition 
(Dt  P^  Jg  1P»,  2Ch  20-^  cf.  Sir  P^  2i»  etc.,  1  Mac 
jao  'yis  etc^^  i/xTTia-TeOetv  ;  Mic  7*,  KaTairiaTeveip)  ;  and 
in  a  few  others  it  is  construed  with  prepositions 
{if  TLvi,  Jer  12«,  Ps  782^,  Dn  6^,  1  S  27^-,  2  Ch  20^^", 
Mic  7»,  Sir  35^1 ;  iirl  nva,  Is  28i«  (?),  3  Mac  2^ ;  iiri 
Tivi,  Wis  12- ;  el's  riva,  Sir  38^^ ;  Kard  Tiva,  Job  4^^ 

It  was  by  being  thus  made  the  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  high  religious  faith  of  OT  that  the 
word  was  prepared  for  its  NT  use.  For  it  had  the 
slightest  possible  connexion  with  religious  faith  in 
classical  speech.  Resting  ultimately  on  a  root 
with  the  fundamental  sense  of  'binding,'  and 
standing  in  classical  Greek  as  the  common  term 
for  'trusting,'  'putting  faith  in,'  'relying  upon,' 
shading  down  into  '  believing,'  it  was  rather  too 
strong  a  term  for  ordinary  use  of  that  ungenial  rela- 
tion to  the  gods  which  was  characteristic  of  Greek 
thought,  and  which  was  substantively  expressed 
by  irto-Tts — the  proper  acknowledgment  in  thought 
and  act  of  their  existence  and  rights.  For  tliis 
vofiii^iiv  was  the  usual  term,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed  in 
their  use  in  the  opening  sections  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  (I.  i.  1  and  5),  where  Socrates  is  charged 
with  not  believing  in  the  gods  whom  the  city 
owned  (vofil^eiv  roi/s  Oeovs),  but  is  aflirmed  to  have 
stood  in  a  much  more  intimate  relation  to  them, 
to  have  trusted  in  them  {iriareijeiv  rots  6eoh).  Some- 
thing of  the  same  depth  of  meaning  may  lurk  in 
the  exhortation  of  the  Eninoniis  (980  C),  Ilto-Tei^o-aj 
Toty  dfoU  eCxov.  But  ordinarily  iruTtveif  toU  Oioh 
appears  as  the  synonym  of  votil^tiv  tou$  deovs,  and 
imports  merely  the  aenial  oif  atheism  (Plut.  de 
Sujicmt.  ii. ;  Arist.  Rhct.  ii.  17).  It  was  only  by 
its  adoption  by  the  writers  of  the  LXX  to  express 


the  faith  of  OT  that  it  was  fitted  to  take  its  place 
in  NT  as  the  standing  designation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  man  of  faith  towards  (iod. 

This  service  the  LXX  could  not  perform  for  itjo-tij 
also,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
noun  '  faith '  in  the  active  sense  from  OT ;  but  it  was 
due  to  a  Hellenistic  development  on  the  basis  of  OT 
religion,  and  certainly  not  without  influence  from 
Gn  15"  and  Hab  2*  that  this  term,  too,  was  prepared 
for  NT  use.  In  classical  Greek  TriVru  is  applied  to 
belief  in  the  gods  chiefly  as  implying  that  such 
belief  rests  rather  on  trust  than  on  sight  (Plut. 
Mor.  756  13).  Though  there  is  no  suggestion  in 
this  of  weakness  of  conviction  (for  iriarii  expresses 
a  strong  conviction,  and  is  therefore  used  in  con- 
trast with  'impressions'),  yet  the  word,  M-hen 
referring  to  the  gods,  very  rarely  rises  above 
intellectual  conviction  into  its  naturally  more  con- 
genial region  of  moral  trust  (Soph.  Oed.  Rex,  146, 
147).  Tliat  this,  its  fuller  and  more  characteristic 
meaning,  should  come  to  its  rights  in  the  religious 
sphere,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  new  religious  atmosphere.  The 
usage  of  Philo  bears  witness  that  it  thus  came  to 
its  rights  on  the  lips  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jews. 
It  is  going  too  far,  to  be  sure,  to  say  that  Philo's 
usage  of  'faith'  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  NT  writers.  The  gulf  that  separates  the 
two  is  very  wide,  and  has  not  been  inaptly  described 
by  saying  that  with  Philo,  faith,  as  the  queen  of 
the  virtues,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
man,  while  Avith  St.  Paul,  as  the  abnegation  of 
all  claim  to  virtue,  it  is  the  righteousness  of  the  tm- 
righteous.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that, 
in  the  pages  of  Philo,  the  conception  is  filled  with 
a  content  which  far  transcends  any  usage  of  the 
word  in  heathen  Greek,  and  which  is  a  refraction 
of  the  religious  conceptions  of  OT.  Fundamental 
to  his  idea  of  it  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  godly 
man,  to  be  attained  only  with  the  supremest 
difficulty,  especially  by  creatures  akin  to  mortal 
things,  is  his  conception  of  it  as  essentially  a 
changeless,  unwavering  '  standing  by  God '  (Dt  5'^), 
— binding  us  to  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  object  of  desire,  and  making  us  one  with 
Him.  It  has  lost  that  soteriological  content  which 
is  the  very  heart  of  faith  in  OT  ;  though  there  does 
not  absolutely  fail  an  occasional  reference  to  God 
as  Saviour,  it  is,  with  Philo,  rather  the  Divinity,  rb 
6v,  upon  which  faith  rests,  than  the  God  of  grace 
and  salvation ;  and  it  therefore  stands  with  him, 
not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of  the 
religious  life.  But  we  can  perceive  in  the  usage 
of  Philo  a  development  on  Jewish  ground  of  a  use 
of  the  word  iriam  to  describe  that  complete  detach- 
ment from  earthly  things,  and  that  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  and  supreme  significance  of  the 
things  not  seen,  which  underlies  its  whole  NT  use. 

The  disparity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '  faith  * 
and  '  believe '  in  the  two  Testaments  is  certainly  in 
a  formal  aspect  very  great.  In  contrast  with  their 
extreme  rarity  in  OT,  they  are  both,  though  some- 
what unevenly  distributed  and  varying  in  relative 
frequency,  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  whole 
NT  language,  and  oddly  enough  occur  about 
equally  often  (about  240  times  each).  The  verb  is 
lacking  only  in  Col,  Philem,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and 
the  Apocalypse ;  the  noun  only  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  2  and  3  Jn  :  both  fail  only  in  2  and  3  Jn. 
The  noun  predominates  not  only  in  the  epistles  of  , 
St.  I'aul,  where  the  proportion  is  about  three  to 
one,  and  in  St.  James  (about  five  to  one),  but 
very  markedly  in  the  Ei)istle  to  the  HebreAvs 
(about  sixteen  to  one).  In  St.  John,  on  the  other 
iiand,  the  verb  is  very  frequent,  while  the  noun 
occurs  only  once  in  1  Jn  and  four  times  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  the  other  books  the  proiwrtion 
between  the  two  is  less    noteworthy,   and    may 
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fairly  be  accounted  accidental.  In  OT,  again, 
'  faith '  occurs  in  the  active  sense  in  but  a  single 
passage ;  in  NT  it  is  the  passive  sense  which  is 
rare.  In  OT  in  only  about  half  the  instances  of 
its  occurrence  is  the  verb  '  to  believe '  used  in  a 
religious  sense ;  in  NT  it  has  become  so  clearly 
a  technical  religious  term,  that  it  occurs  very 
rarely  in  any  other  sense.  The  transitive  usage,  in 
which  it  expresses  entrusting  something  to  someone, 
occurs  a  few  times  both  in  the  active  (Lk  16",  Jn  2r*) 
and  the  passive  (Rev  3^,  1  Co  9",  Gal  2',  1  Th  2*, 

1  Ti  1",  Tit  1') ;  but  besides  this  special  case  there 
are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  word  does  not 
express  religious  believing,  possibly  only  the  fol- 
lowing :  Jn  9i«,  Ac  9*,  1  Co  U^*,  Mt24^-»,  Mk  13-', 

2  Th  2",  cf.  Ac  13"  15",  Jn  4-',  1  Jn  4}.  The 
classical  construction  with  the  simple  dative  which 
prevails  in  the  LXX  retires  in  NT  in  favour  of 
constructions  with  prepositions  and  the  absolute 
use  of  the  verb ;  the  construction  with  the  dative 
occurs  about  forty-five  times,  w^hile  that  with 
prepositions  occurs  some  sixty-three  times,  and  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely  some  ninety-three  times. 

When  construed  with  the  dative,  mffTeOeiy  in  NT 
prevailingly'  expresses  believing  assent,  though 
ordinarily  in  a  somewhat  pregnant  sense.  When 
its  object  is  a  thing,  it  is  usually  the  spoken 
(Lk  1-^  Jn  4»o  5^'  12^^,  Ro  lO^*,  cf.  2  Th  2")  or 
written  (Jn  2^  5^-,  Ac  24'^  26=^)  word  of  God ; 
once  it  is  divine  works  which  should  convince  the 
onlooker  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  worker 
(Jn  10^).  When  its  object  is  a  person  it  is  rarely 
another  than  God  or  Jesus  (Mt  2123- ^a,  Mk  1P\ 
Lk  203,  Jn  o^,  Ac  8^-,  1  Jn  4'),  and  more  rarely 
God  (Jn5-^  Ac  16»*  272*,  Ro42(i-),  Gal  3«,  Tit  3^ 
Ja  2^,  1  Jn  5")  than  Jesus  ( Jn  4^1  5^-  *^  d^  S^'-  ^-  -^ 
1037. 38  i4u^  i^c  178^  2  Ti  11^).  Among  these  pas- 
sages there  are  not  lacking  some,  both  when  the 
object  is  a  person  and  when  it  is  a  thing,  in  which 
the  higher  sense  of  devoted,  believing  tiust  is  con- 
veyed. In  1  Jn  3'^,  for  example,  we  are  obviously 
to  translate,  not  '  believe  the  name,'  but  '  believe 
in  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,'  for  in  this 
is  summed  up  the  whole  Godward  side  of  Christian 
duty.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the 
words  of  Gn  15®  are  adduced  in  Ro  4^,  Gal  3**, 
Ja  2^  in  the  deep  sense  which  they  bear  in  OT 
text ;  and  this  deeper  religious  faith  can  scarcely  be 
excluded  from  the  belief  in  God  adverted  to  in 
Ac  le**.  Tit  3«  (cf.  Jn  5=^),  or  from  the  belief  in 
Jesus  adverted  to  in  2  Ti  l'^  (cf.  Jn  5^  6*^),  and  is 
obviously  the  prominent  conception  in  the  faith  of 
Crispus  declared  in  Ac  18*.  The  passive  form  of 
this  construction  occurs  only  twice — once  of  believ- 
ing assent  (2  Th  1^''),  and  once  with  the  highest 
implications  of  confiding  trust  (1  Ti  3**).  The  few 
passages  in  which  the  construction  is  with  the 
accusative  (Jn  11^,  Ac  13",  1  Co  IP*  13^,  1  Jn  4i«) 
take  their  natural  place  along  with  the  commoner 
usage  with  the  dative,  and  need  not  express  more 
than  crediting,  although  over  one  or  two  of  them 
there  floats  a  shadow  of  a  deeper  implication. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cases  of  attraction 
in  Ro  4"  and  10'^.  And  with  these  weaker 
constructions  must  be  ranged  also  the  passages, 
twenty  in  all  (fourteen  of  which  occur  in  the 
■writings  of  St.  John),  in  which  what  is  believed  is 
joined  to  the  verb  by  the  conjunction  5ti.  In  a 
couple  of  these  the  matter  believed  scarcely  rises 
into  the  religious  sphere  ( Jn  9'^  Ac  9^) ;  in  a 
couple  more  there  is  specific  reference  to  prayer 
(Mk  11^-  -*) ;  in  yet  a  couple  more  it  is  general 
faith  in  God  which  is  in  mind  (He  11*,  Ja  2'^). 
In  the  rest,  what  is  believed  is  of  immediately 
soteriological  import — now  the  possession  by  Jesus 
of  a  special  power  (Mt  9^),  now  the  central  fact  of 
His  saving  work  (Ro  10^,  1  Th  4"),  now  the  very 
hinge  of  the  Christian  hope  (Ro  6*),  but  prevail- 


ingly the  divine  mission  and  personality  of  Jesus 
Himself  (Jn  6«*  8*»  11"«  13»»  H"*  16=^-  »'l7«-  -'^  2(fi\ 
1  Jn  5^' ').  By  their  side  we  may  recall  also  the 
rare  construction  with  the  infinitive  (Ac  15", 
Ro  I4S). 

When  we  advance  to  the  constructions  with 
prepositions,  we  enter  a  region  in  which  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  word — that  of  linn,  trustful  reliance 
— comes  to  its  full  rights.  The  construction  with 
iv,  which  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  constructions 
with  prepositions  in  the  LXX,  retires  almost  out 
of  use  in  NT  ;  it  occurs  with  certainty  only  in 
Mk  V,  where  the  object  of  faith  is  '  the  gospel,' 
though  Jn  3^',  Eph  1'^  may  also  be  instances  of  it, 
where  the  object  would  be  Christ.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  construction  would  seem  to  be  firm 
fixedness  of  confidence  in  its  object.  Scarcely 
more  common  is  the  parallel  construction  of  eiri 
with  the  dative,  expressive  of  steady,  resting 
repose,  reliance  upon  the  object.  Besides  the 
quotation  from  Is  28'®,  which  appears  alike  in 
Ro  9^^  10",  1  P  2®,  this  construction  occurs  only 
twice:  Lk  24^,  where  Jesus  rebukes  His  followers 
for  not  '  believing  on,'  relying  implicitly  upon,  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ;  and  1  Ti  P",  where 
we  are  declared  to  '  believe  on '  Jesus  Christ  unto 
salvation,  i.e.  to  obtain  salvation  by  rehing  upon 
Him  for  it.  The  constructions  with  prepositions 
governing  the  accusative,  which  involve  an  impli- 
cation of  '  moral  motion,  mental  direction  towards,' 
are  more  frequently  used.  That  with  ewi,  indeed, 
occurs  only  seven  times  (four  of  which  are  in 
Ac).  In  two  instances  in  Ro  4,  where  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  faith  of  Abraham  gives  colour  to  the 
language,  the  object  on  which  faith  is  thus  said 
relyingly  to  lay  Iiold  is  God,  described,  however, 
as  savingly  working  through  Christ — as  He  that 

Justifies  the  ungodly,  He  that  raised  Jesus  our 
^ord  from  the  dead.  Elsewhere  its  object  is  Christ 
Himself.  In  Mt  27^  the  Jewish  leaders  declare 
the  terms  on  which  they  wiU  become  '  believers 
on  '  Jesus ;  in  Ac  16^'  this  is  the  form  that  is  given 
to  the  proclamation  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
— '  turn  with  confident  trust  to  Jesus  Christ ' ; 
and  appropriately,  therefore,  it  is  in  this  form  of 
expression  that  those  are  designated  who  have 
savingly  believed  on  Christ  (Ac  9*=*  11"  22i»).  The 
special  NT  construction,  however,  is  that  with  els, 
which  occurs  some  forty-nine  times,  about  four- 
fifths  of  which  are  Johannine  and  the  remainder 
more  or  less  Pauline.  The  object  towards  which 
faith  is  thus  said  to  be  reliantly  directed  is  in  one 
unique  instance  '  the  witness  which  God  hath 
witnessed  concerning  his  Son '  (1  Jn  S'"*),  where 
we  may  well  believe  that  '  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  witness  is  carried  on  to  personal  belief  in  the 
object  of  the  witness,  that  is,  the  Incarnate  Son 
Himself.'  Elsewhere  the  object  believed  on,  in 
this  construction,  is  always  a  person,  and  that 
very  rarely  God  (Jn  14',  cf.  1  Jn  5'**,  and  also 
1  P  1-',  where,  however,  the  true  reading  is  prob- 
ably irKTTous  et's  0e6p),  and  most  commonly  Christ 

(Mt  18®  Jn  2"  31fi-18.  36  439  g2).  35.  40  75.31.38.39.48  g3l> 
935.  36  IQii  21^'  25.  45.  48   J2"-  ^-  ■^-  **•  **•  *^  14^-  ^-  16^  1"^ 

Ac  10«  14^  19^,  Ro  W*-^\  Gal2'6,  Ph  l^^,  1  p'p' 
1  Jn  5'«,  cf.  Jn  12*5  lu  223  318^  j  Jq  513),  ^  glance 
over  these  passages  will  bring  clearly  out  the 
pregnancy  of  the  meaning  conveyed.  It  may  be 
more  of  a  question  wherein  the  pregnancy  resides. 
It  is  probably  sufficient  to  find  it  in  the  sense 
convejed  by  the  verb  itself,  while  the  preposition 
adjoins  only  the  person  towards  whom  the  strong 
feeling  expressed  by  the  verb  is  directed.  In  any 
event,  what  these  passages  express  is  '  an  absolute 
transference  of  trust  from  ourselves  to  another,' 
a  complete  self-surrender  to  Christ. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the 
strong  meaning  of  the  phrase  irto-rei'ety  els  may  be 
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derived  from  the  very  rich  use  of  the  verb  abso- 
lutely, in  a  sense  in  no  way  inferior.  Its  absolute 
use  18  pretty  evenly  distributed  throu^di  the  NT, 
occurring  29  times  in  John,  23  times  in  Paul,  22 
times  in  Acts,  15  times  in  the  Synoptics,  and  once 
each  in  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  and  Jude ;  it  is 
placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  some  18  times.  In 
surprisingly  few  of  these  instances  is  it  tised  of  a 
non-religious  act  of  crediting, — apparently  only  in 
our  Lord's  warning  to  His  followers  not  to  believe 
when  men  say  '"Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,"  or 
"  here  " '  (Mt  24^-  2«,  Mk  13-i).  In  equally  surpris- 
ingly few  instances  is  it  used  of  specific  acts  of 
faith  in  the  religious  sphere.  Once  it  is  used  of 
assent  given  to  a  specific  doctrine — that  of  the 
unity  of  God  (Ja  2^*).  Once  it  is  used  of  believing 
prayer  (Mt  21^).  Four  times  in  a  single  chapter 
of  John  it  is  used  of  belief  in  a  specific  fact — the 
great  fact  central  to  Christianity  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  ( Jn  208-  !»•  2«- «»).  It  is  used  occasion- 
ally of  belief  in  God's  announced  word  (Lk  1**,  Ac 
26'"),  and  occasionally  also  of  the  credit  given  to 
specific  testimonies  of  Jesus,  whether  with  refer- 
ence to  earthly  or  heavenly  things  ( Jn  3^^*  ^^  P*, 
Lk  22"^),  passing  thence  to  general  faith  in  the 
word  of  salvation  (Lk  S'-'-^-).  Twice  it  is  used  of 
general  soteriological  faith  in  God  (Jude',  Ro  4^*), 
and  a  few  times,  with  the  same  pregnancy  of  im- 
plication, where  the  reference,  whether  to  God  or 
Christ,  is  more  or  less  uncertain  ( Jn  1^,  Ro  4",  2  Co 
41a.  i3j  Ordinarily,  however,  it  expresses  soterio- 
logical faith  directed  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In 
a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  immediate  trust 
expressed  is  in  the  extraordinary  power  of  Jesus 
for  the  performance  of  earthly  effects  (the  so-called 
'  miracle  faith'),  as  in  Mt  S^^,  Mk  5^^  d'^--*,  Lk  8«», 
Jn  4^^  11*" ;  but  the  essential  relation  in  Avhich  this 
faith  stands  to  '  saving  faith  '  is  clearly  exhibited 
in  Jn  4*8  compared  with  v."*  and  9**,  and  Jn  ll** 
compared  with  v.^«  and  12^;  and,  in  any  case, 
these  passages  are  insignificant  in  number  when 
compared  with  the  great  array  in  which  the  refer- 
ence is  distinctly  to  saving  faith  in  Christ  (Mk  9^^ 
15=«2  [Jn  315],  Jn  318  4«-  ^-  »=»  5**  6^-  *''•  ^- «"  9=«  KP-  ^ 
1115  1239  i4-.i)  igiii  1935  2031,   Ac  2-"4*-»2  514  gi-t  ipi 

1312.  39.  48  141  156.  7  1712.  34  lg8.  27  192.  18  2120.  2.5^  R^  ps  322 

104. 10  1311  1513^  1  Co  121  35  1422  152. 11^  Qal  3-^^  Eph 
lis.  19^  1  Th  V  2i»-  IS,  2  Th  li«.  He  4»,  1  P  2^).  A 
survey  of  these  passages  will  show  veiy  clearly  that 
in  the  NT  '  to  believe '  is  a  technical  term  to  ex- 
press reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation.  In  a  number 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  the  object  of  the  believing 
spoken  of  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  context, 
but,  without  contextual  indication  of  the  object, 
enough  remain  to  bear  out  this  suggestion. 
Accordingly,  a  tendency  is  betrayed  to  use  the 
simple  participle  very  much  as  a  verbal  noun, 
with  the  meaning  of  '  Christian  ' :  in  Mk  9"*-,  Ac  1 1'-^ 
1  Co  Pi,  Eph  pS- 1»,  1  Th  V  2w- 13  the  participial 
construction  is  evident ;  it  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  ol  iriffreOffavTei  is  not  used  as  a  noun 
in  such  passages  as  Ac  2""  4=*-,  2  Th  P",  He  4"  ;  and 
in  Ac  5'*  TTiffTeiJOPTes  is  perhaps  generally  recognized 
as  used  substantively.  Before  the  disciples  were 
called  'Christians'  (Ac  U^,  cf.  26^,  1  P  4}^)  it 
Avould  seem,  then,  that  they  were  called  'be- 
lievers,'— those  who  had  turned  to  Christ  in  trust- 
ing reliance  (ol  TTto-rei/travres),  or  those  who  were 
resting  on  Christ  in  trusting  reliance  (ol  Trtarev- 
ovres);  and  that  the  undefined  'to  believe'  had 
come  to  mean  to  become  or  to  be  a  Christian,  that 
is,  to  turn  to  or  rest  on  Christ  in  reliant  trust. 
The  occasional  use  of  ol  ttio-toI  in  an  equivalent 
sense  (Ac  1(>»,  Eph  P,  1  Ti  43-  ^\  1  P  l-',  Rev  17"), 
for  which  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  compara- 
tively frequent  use  of  this  adjective  in  the  classic- 
ally rare  active  sense  (Jn  P'',  Ac  W,  1  Co  7",  2  Co 
6i»,  Gal  3»,  1  Ti  4w  o'"  6«,  Tit  1«),  adds  weight  to 


this  conclusion  ;  as  do  also  the  use  of  Airi<rTot  of  '  un- 
believers,' whether  in  the  simple  (1  Co  6*  7'^"  1(F 
14~-=",  1  Ti  5**)  or  deepened  sense  (2  Co  4*  6^*^,  Tit 
1",  cf.  Jn  2ff^,  Mt  17",  Mk  9'»,  Lk  9*M,  and  the 
related  usage  of  the  words  aviffria  (Mk  9^  (16"),  Mt 
13««,  Mk  6«,  Ro  4-*  1  !*■  •^,  1  Ti  P',  He  3>='- 1«),  dTt<rri?w 
(Mk  16»i<i«),  Lk  24"-'",  Ac  28'^  1  P  2'),  and  6\ty6- 
xiffTOi  (Mt  e**  8^  14"  16",  Lk  12'-«),  iXiyoriarla 
(Mt  17=*). 

The  impression  which  is  thus  derived  from  the 
usage  of  iriareveiv  is  only  deepened  by  attending 
to  that  of  -irlffTis.  As  already  intimated,  vUrrn 
occurs  in  NT  very  rarely  in  its  passive  sense  of 
'  faithfulness,'  '  integrity  ^  (Ro  3»  of  God  ;  Mt  23=», 
Gal  5-^  Tit  2i»,  of  men  ;  cf.  1  Ti  5'=*  'a  jdedge' ; 
Ac  1V\  'assurance';  others  add  1  Ti  6",  2  Ti  2"*' 
31**,  Pliilem*).  And  nowhere  in  the  multitude  of 
its  occurrences  in  its  active  sense  is  it  applied  to 
man's  faith  in  man,  but  always  to  the  religious 
trust  that  reposes  on  God,  or  Christ,  or  divine 
things.  The  specific  object  on  which  the  trust 
rests  is  but  seldom  explicitly  expressed.  In  some 
six  of  these  instances  it  is  a  tning,  but  always 
something  of  the  fullest  soteriological  signifi- 
cance— the  gospel  of  Christ  (Ph  l-"),  the  saving 
truth  of  God  (2  Th  2^^),  the  working  of  God  who 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  (Col  2'=*,  cf.  Ac  14**  3^*), 
the  name  of  Jesus  (Ac  3'®),  tlie  blood  of  Jesus 
(Ro  S'-^),  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  (2  P  1^).  In  as 
many  more  the  object  is  God,  and  the  conception 
is  prevailingly  that  of  general  trust  in  God  (Mk  1 1''^, 
Ro  1422, 1  Th  P,  He  Q\  1  P  1",  cf.  Col  2^-).  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  object  is  specified  as  Christ, 
and  the  faith  is  very  pointedly  soteriological 
(Ac  20-1  24-*  2618,  Gal  2i»- i^i- 20,  Ro322--"»,  Gal3-"-e, 
Eph  p5 .312  4",  Ph  3«,  Col  P  2»,  1  Ti  1"  3"- 1»,  2  Ti  P^ 
3i»,  Philem  f,  Ja  2i,  Rev  21^  14'-').  Its  object  is  most 
frequently  joined  to  irlcmi  as  an  objective  genitive, 
a  construction  occurring  some  seventeen  times, 
twelve  of  which  fall  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  In 
four  of  them  the  genitive  is  that  01  the  thing,  viz. 
in  Ph  12^  the  gospel,  in  2  Th  21*  the  saving  truth,  in 
Col  212  the  almighty  working  of  God,  and  in  Ac  3'*^ 
the  name  of  Jesus.  In  one  of  them  it  is  God  (Mk 
1122).  'pjjg  certainty  that  the  genitive  is  that  of 
object  in  these  cases  is  decisive  with  reference  to  its 
nature  in  the  remaining  cases,  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  set  forth  as  the  object  on  which  faith  rests  (Ro 
322-  26,  Gal  2i«-  !«•  20  322^  Eph  312  413,  Ph  39,  Ja  2i,  Rev 
213  1412)  Next  most  frequently  its  object  is  joined 
to  faith  by  means  of  the  preposition  iv  (9  times), 
by  which  it  is  set  forth  as  the  basis  on  which 
faith  rests,  or  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  In  two 
of  these  instances  tlie  object  is  a  thing — the  blootl 
or  righteousness  of  Jesus  (Ro  32^,  2  P  P) ;  in  the 
rest  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  presented  as  the 
ground  of  faith  (Gal  3-'«,  Eph  P«,  Col  P,  1  Ti  1"  312, 
2  Ti  p3  31').  Somewhat  less  frequently  (5  times) 
its  object  is  joined  to  Trio-ns  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position eZx,  designating,  apparently,  merely  the 
object  W'ith  reference  to  which  faith  is  excrciseil 
(cf.  especially  Ac  2021) ;  the  object  thus  specified 
for  faith  is  in  one  instance  God  (1  P  pi),  and  in 
the  others  Christ  (Ac  2021 242*  26I8,  Col  2«).  By  the 
side  of  this  construction  sliould  doubtless  be  placed 
the  two  instances  in  which  the  preposition  vp6s  is 
used,  by  which  faith  is  said  to  look  and  adhere  to 
God  (1  Th  P)  or  to  Christ  (Philem*).  And  it  is 
practically  in  the  same  sense  that  in  a  single  in- 
stance God  is  joined  to  irlarii  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position ^irl  as  the  object  to  which  it  restingly 
turns.  It  would  seem  that  the  pregnant  sense  of 
TricTTts  as  self-abandonin"  trust  was  so  fixed  in 
Christian  speech  that  little  was  left  to  be  expresseil 
by  the  mode  of  its  adjunction  to  its  object. 

Accordingly,  the  us;e  of  the  word  without  speci- 
fied object  IS  Mi-^tly  preponderant.  In  a  few 
of  such  instaiu  <'^  n\  r  may  see  a  specific  reference 
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to  the  general  confidence  Mliich  informs  believing 
prayer  (Lk  18',  Ja  1*  5").  In  a  somewhat  greater 
number  there  is  sj>ecial  reference  to  faith  in  Jesus 
as  a  ■worker  of  wonders — the  so-called  'miracle 
faith '  (Mt  8i»  9''-  =«•  =»  lo'^  [17^]  [21-i],  Mk  2*  4*  5« 
105^  Lk  5-»  7»  8-»-«  IT^"  18«  Ac  3»«  14")— although 
how  little  this  faith  can  be  regarded  as  non-soterio- 
logical  the  language  of  Mt  9=*,  Mk  2*,  Lk  o-""  shows, 
as  well  as  the  parallelism  between  Lk  1^  (cf.  8*" 
17'*)  and  Mt  9-,  Mk  5^.  The  immense  mass  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  undefined  Tt'o-ns  occurs, 
however,  are  distinctly  soteriological,  and  that  in- 
differently whether  its  implied  object  be  God  or 
Christ.  Its  implied  reference  is  indeed  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix  ;  though  the  passages  in 
which  it  may,  with  some  confidence,  be  referred 
to. Christ  are  in  number  about  double  tliose  in 
which  it  mav,  with  like  confidence,  be  referred  to 
God.  The  degree  of  clearness  with  which  an  im- 
plied object  is  pointed  to  in  the  context  varies, 
naturally,  very  greatly  ;  but  in  a  number  of  cases 
there  is  no  direct  hint  of  object  in  the  context,  but 
this  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  reader.  And  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
wi<ms  Ls  so  used  as  to  imply  that  it  had  already 
become  a  Christian  technical  term,  which  needed  no 
further  definition  that  it  might  convey  its  full  sense 
of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  This  tendency  to  use  it  as  practically  a 
synonym  for  'Christianity'  comes  out  sharply  in 
such  a  phrase  as  ol  iK  viarews  (Gal  3^-*),  which  is 
obviously  a  paraphrase  for  '  believers.'  A  transi- 
tional form  of  the  phrase  meets  us  in  Ro  3-*,  rbv  (k 
xtffTcwj  'lijaou  ;  that  the  'lr]<Tov  could  fall  away  and 
leave  the  simple  ol  iK  Tritrrews  standing  for  the 
whole  idea,  is  full  of  implications  as  to  the  sense 
which  the  simple  undefined  xtcrrts  had  acquired  in 
the  circles  which  looked  to  Jesus  for  salvation. 
The  same  implications  underlie  the  so-called  objec- 
tive use  of  iriffTis  in  the  NT.  That  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ac  6^  Gal  1^3  3^  G%  Ph  1'^,  Jude=*-2"  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  '  the  Christian  religion '  appears 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  passages ;  and  by  their 
side  can  be  placed  such  others  as  the  following, 
which  seem  transitional  to  them,  viz.  :  Ac  16',  1  Co 
16",  Col  1=3,  1  Ti  119  41.6  58^  Tit  P*,  and,  at  a 
slightly  further  remove,  such  others  as  Ac  13®,  Ro 
P  16*,  Ph  1^,  1  Ti  39  e^o- 12,  2  Ti  3«  4^  Tit  1*  31=, 
1  Po*.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  iricrTis  is 
used  in  any  of  these  passages  as  doctrinn  fidei ;  it 
seems  possible  to  carry  through  them  all  the  con- 
ception of  '  subject  ice  taith  conceived  of  objectively 
as  a  power,' — even  through  those  in  Jude  and 
1  Timothy,  which  are  more  commonly  than  any 
others  interpreted  as  meaning  doctrina  fidei.  But 
this  generally  admitted  objectivizing  of  subjective 
faith  makes  irio-rts,  as  truly  as  if  it  were  understood  as 
doctrina  fidei,  on  the  verge  of  which  it  in  any  case 
trembles,  a  synonym  for  'the  Christian  religion.' 
It  is  only  a  question  whether  '  the  Christian  re- 
ligion '  is  designated  in  it  from  the  side  of  doctrine 
or  life  ;  though  it  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  life, 
still '  the  faith '  has  become  a  synonym  for  '  Christi- 
anity,' '  believers '  for  '  Christians,'  '  to  believe '  for 
'  to  Decome  a  Christian,'  and  we  may  trace  a  de- 
velopment by  means  of  which  wiaTu  has  come  to 
luean  the  religion  whicli  is  marked  by  and  consists 
essentially  in  '  believing.'  That  this  development 
so  rapidly  took  place  is  significant  of  much,  and 
supplies  a  ready  explanation  of  such  passages  as 
Gal  3^^,  in  which  the  phrases  'before  the  faith 
came '  and  '  now  that  faith  is  come '  probably  mean 
little  more  than  before  and  after  the  advent  of 
'  Christianity '  into  the  world.  On  the  ground  of 
such  a  usage,  we  may  at  least  re-affirm  with  in- 
creased confidence  that  the  idea  of  '  faith '  is  con- 
ceived of  in  the  NT  as  the  characteristic  idea  of 
Christianity,  and  that  it  does  not  import  mere 


'  belief '  in  an  intellectual  sense,  but  all  that  enters 
into  an  entire  self-commitment  of  the  soul  to 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

II.  The  Historic.\l  Presentation  of  F.\ith. 
— It  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  NT  that  its 
writers  were  not  conscious  of  a  chasm  between  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
saints  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  faith  by  which 
they  themselves  lived.  To  tJiem,  too,  Abraham  is 
the  typical  e.\amnle  of  a  true  believer  (Ro  4,  Gal  3, 
He  11,  Ja  2) ;  ana  in  their  apprehension  '  those  who 
are  of  faith,'  that  is,  '  Christians,'  are  by  that  very 
fact  constituted  Abraham's  sons  (Gal  3",  Ro  4"), 
and  receive  their  blessing  only  along  with  that 
'  believer '  (Gal  3*)  in  the  steps  of  whose  faith  it 
is  that  they  are  walking  (Ro  4'*)  when  they  believe 
on  Him  wlio  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead 
(Ro  4'^).  And  not  only  Abraham,  but  the  whole 
series  of  OT  heroes  are  conceived  by  them  to  be 
examples  of  the  same  faith  which  was  required  of 
them  'unto  the  gaining  of  the  soul'  (He  11). 
Wrought  in  them  by  the  same  Spirit  (2  Co  i^), 
it  produced  in  them  the  same  fruits,  and  consti- 
tuted them  a  '  cloud  of  witnesses '  by  whose 
testimony  we  should  l»e  stimulated  to  run  our  own 
race  with  like  patience  in  de{>endence  on  Jesus, 
'the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith'  (He  12-). 
Nowhere  is  the  demand  of  faith  treated  as  a 
novelty  of  the  new  covenant,  or  is  there  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  faith  of  the  two  covenants ; 
everywhere  the  sense  of  continuitv  is  prominent 
( Jn  52^-  ^  12*'-  3a-  «  1  P  2«),  and  the*  '  proclamation 
of  faith '  (Gal  3-  ',  Ro  lO^*)  is  conceived  as  essen- 
tially one  in  both  dispensations,  under  both  of 
which  the  law  reigns  that  '  the  just  shall  live  by 
his  faith '  (Hab  2*,  Ro  V\  Gal  3",  He  lO**).  Nor 
do  we  need  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  OT  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  NT  view. 
Despite  the  infrequency  of  the  occurrence  on  its 
pages  of  the  terms  '  faith,' '  to  believe,'  the  religion 
of  the  OT  is  obviously  as  fundamentally  a  religion 
of  faith  as  is  that  of  the  NT.  There  is  a  sense,  to 
be  sure,  in  which  all  religion  presupposes  faith 
(He  IP),  and  in  this  broad  sense  the  religion  of 
Israel,  too,  necessarily  rested  on  faith.  But  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  a  religion  of  faith  in  a  far 
more  specific  sense  than  this  ;  and  that  not  merely 
because  faith  was  more  consciously  its  foundation, 
but  because  its  very  essence  consisted  in  faith,  and 
this  faith  was  the  same  radical  self -commitment  to 
God,  not  merely  as  the  highest  good  of  the  holy 
soul,  but  as  the  gracious  Saviour  of  the  sinner, 
which  meets  us  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  NT.  Between  the  faith  of 
the  two  Testaments  there  exists,  indeed,  no  fur- 
ther diflerence  than  that  which  the  progress  of 
the  historical  working  out  of  redemption  brought 
with  it. 

The  hinge  of  OT  religion  from  the  verj-  beginning 
turns  on  the  facts  of  man's  sin  (Gn  3)  and  conse- 
quent unworthiness  (Gn  3'"'*'),  and  of  God's  grace 
(Gn  31*)  and  consequent  saving  activity  (Gn  3*  4' 
gs.  131.)  This  saving  activity  presents  itself  from 
the  very  beginning  also  under  the  form  of  promise 
or  covenant,  the  radical  idea  of  which  is  naturally 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  promising  God  with 
the  answering  attitude  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  receptive  people.  Face  to  face  with  a  holy 
God,  the  sinner  has  no  hope  except  in  the  free 
mercy  of  God,  and  can  be  authorized  to  trust  in 
that  mercy  only  by  express  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly, the  only  cause  of  salvation  is  from  the  first 
the  pitying  love  of  God  (Gn  3^'  8^),  which  freely 
grants  benefits  to  man  ;  while  on  man's  part  there 
is  never  question  of  merit  or  of  a  strength  by  which 
he  may  prevail  (1  S  2"),  but  rather  a  constant  sen.se 
of  unworthiness   (Gn   32^*),    by  virtue   of    which 
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humility  appears  from  the  first  as  the  keynote  of 
OT  piety.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  OT,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  little  abstract  statement  of  the  ideas 
which  ruled  the  iiearts  and  lives  of  the  servants  of 
God.  The  essence  of  patriarchal  religion  is  rather 
exhibited  to  us  in  action.  But  from  the  very 
heginuin"  the  distinctive  feature  of  tlie  life  of  the 
pious  is  that  it  is  a  life  of  faith,  that  its  regulative 
principle  is  drawn,  not  from  the  earth  but  from 
above.  Thus  the  lirst  recorded  human  acts  after 
the  Fall — the  naming  of  Eve,  and  the  birth  and 
naming  of  Cain — are  expressive  of  trust  in  God's 
promise  that,  though  men  should  die  for  their  sins, 
yet  man  should  not  perish  from  the  earth,  but 
should  triumph  over  the  tempter ;  in  a  word,  in 
the  great  promise  of  the  Seed  (Gn  3^').  Simi- 
larly, the  whole  story  of  the  Flood  is  so  ordered  as 
to  throw  into  relief,  on  the  one  hand,  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  Noah  (Gn  6*-  '** 
8^'  ^^  9^),  and,  on  the  other,  the  determination  of 
Noah's  whole  life  by  trust  in  God  and  His 
promises  (Gn  6^-^  7'  9-'°).  The  open  declaration 
of  the  faith-principle  of  Abraham's  life  (Gn  15") 
only  puts  into  words,  in  the  case  of  him  who 
stands  at  the  root  of  Israel's  whole  national 
and  religious  existence,  what  not  only  might 
also  be  said  of  all  the  patriarchs,  but  what 
actually  is  most  distinctly  said  both  of  Abraham 
and  of  them  through  the  medium  of  their  recorded 
history.  The  entire  patriarchal  narrative  is  set 
forth  with  the  design  and  etfoct  of  exhibiting  the 
life  of  the  servants  of  God  as  a  life  of  faith,  and  it 
is  jvist  by  the  fact  of  their  implicit  self-commit- 
ment to  God  that  througliout  the  narrative  the 
servants  of  God  are  ditl'erentiated  from  others. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  with  them 
faith  took  the  place  of  obedience :  an  entire  self- 
commitment  to  God  which  did  not  show  itself 
in  obedience  to  Him  would  be  self-contradictory, 
and  the  testing  of  faith  by  obedience  is  therefore  a 
marked  feature  of  the  patriarclial  narrative.  But 
it  does  mean  that  faith  was  with  them  the  pre- 
condition of  all  obedience.  The  patriarchal  re- 
ligion is  essentially  a  religion,  not  of  law  but  of 
E remise,  and  therefore  not  primarily  of  obedience 
ut  of  trust ;  the  holy  walk  is  characteristic  of 
God's  servants  (Gn  S^'-  2-»  6"  17^  24''"  481"),  but  it  is 
characteristically  described  as  a  walk  '  with  God '  ; 
its  peculiarity  consisted  precisely  in  the  ordering 
of  life  by  entire  trust  in  God,  and  it  expressed 
itself  in  conduct  growing  out  of  this  trust  (Gn  3-" 
41  (}J2  75  818  i2-»  l7-'3  2112- 16  22).  The  righteousness 
of  the  patriarchal  age  was  thus  but  the  manifesta- 
tion in  life  of  an  entire  self-commitment  to  God,  in 
unwavering  trust  in  His  promises. 

The  piety  of  the  OT  thus  began  with  faith.  And 
though,  when  the  stage  of  the  law  was  reached, 
the  emphasis  might  seem  to  be  thrown  rather  on 
the  obedience  of  faith,  what  has  been  called  '  faith 
in  action,'  j'et  the  giving  of  the  law  does  not  mark 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  but 
only  a  new  stage  in  its  orderly  development.  The 
law-giving  was  not  a  setting  aside  of  the  religion 
of  promise,  but  an  incident  in  its  history ;  and 
the  law  given  was  not  a  code  of  jurisprudence  for 
the  world's  government,  but  a  body  of  household 
ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  God's  family.  It 
is  therefore  itself  grounded  upon  the  promise,  and 
it  grounds  the  whole  religious  life  of  Israel  in  the 

frace  of  the  covenant  God  (Ex  20'-).  It  is  only 
ecause  Israel  are  the  children  of  God,  and  God  has 
sanctified  them  unto  Himself  and  chosen  them  to 
be  a  peculiar  people  unto  Him  (Dt  14*),  that  He 
proceeds  to  frame  them  by  His  law  for  His 
especial  treasure  (Ex  19';  cf.  Tit  2").  Faith, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  nor  as  a  virtue  superior  to  its  precepts, 
nor  yet  as  a  substitute  for  keeping  them  ;  it  rather 


lies  behind  the  law  as  its  presupposition.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  faith 
is  expressly  emphasized  as  the  presupposition  of 
the  whole  relation  existing  between  Israel  and 
J".  The  signs  by  which  Moses  was  accredited, 
and  all  J"'8  deeds  of  power,  had  as  their  design 
(Ex  3'=*  4»-  "■  8- »  19<-  9)  and  their  effect  (Ex  4"  12*'- « 
14^1  243.7^  pg  10(51:!)  the  working  of  faith  in  the 
people ;  and  their  subsequent  unbelief  is  treated 
as  the  deepest  crime  tiiey  could  commit  (Nu  14", 
Dt  1 '-  9^,  Ps  78'-^--  3^  106-''),  as  is  even  momentarj' 
failure  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their  leaders  (Nu20'-'). 
It  is  only  as  a  consequent  of  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  Him,  instituted  by  grace  on  His  part  and 
by  faith  on  theirs,  that  J"  proceeds  to  carry  out 
His  gracious  purposes  for  them,  delivering  them 
from  bondage,  giving  them  a  law  for  the  regulation 
of  their  lives,  and  framing  them  in  the  promised 
land  into  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  precondition  of  the  law  that 
Israel's  life  is  not  of  the  earth,  but  is  hid  with 
God,  and  is  therefore  to  be  ordered  by  His  precepts. 
Its  design  was,  therefore,  not  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  man  might  come  into  relation  with  J", 
but  to  publish  the  mode  of  life  incumbent  on  those 
who  stand  in  the  relation  of  children  to  J" ;  and  it 
is  therefore  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  com- 
manded to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  it  mi}j;ht  be  a  witness 
against  the  transgressions  of  Israel  (Dt  31^). 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  consonant  with  its 
design.  Many,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  it  in  a 
purely  legalistic  spirit,  and  sought,  by  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  it  as  a  body  of  external  precepts,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  claim  on  God  in  behalf  of 
the  nation  or  the  individual,  or  to  realize  through 
it,  as  a  present  possession,  that  salvation  which 
was  ever  represented  as  something  future.  But, 
just  in  proportion  as  its  spirituality  and  inward- 
ness were  felt,  it  operated  to  deepen  in  Israel  the 
sense  of  shortcoming  and  sin,  and  to  sharpen  the 
conviction  that  from  the  grace  of  God  alone  could 
salvation  be  expected.  This  humble  frame  of 
conscious  dependence  on  God  was  met  by  a  two- 
fold proclamation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  eyes  of 
God's  people  were  directed  more  longingly  towards 
the  future,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  present  failure 
of  Israel  to  realize  the  ordinances  of  life  which  had 
been  given  it,  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  was 
promised  in  which  the  law  of  God's  kingdom 
should  be  written  upon  the  heart,  and  sliould 
become  therefore  the  instinctive  law  of  life  of 
His  people  (Jer  24^  3pi'-,  Ezk  36^'- ;  cf.  Ezk  16«*, 
Jl  3,  Hos2'*').  It  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
OT  dispensation,  in  which  the  revelation  of  Go<l 
was  always  incomplete,  the  still  unsolved  enigmas 
of  life  numerous,  the  work  of  redemptionunfinished, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  ever  yet  to 
come,  that  the  eyes  of  the  saints  should  be  set 
upon  the  future  ;  and  these  deficiencies  were  felt 
very  early.  But  it  also  lay,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  sense  of  them  should  increase  as 
time  passed  and  the  perfecting  of  Israel  wa.s 
delayed,  and  especially  as  the  whole  national  and 
religious  existence  of  Israel  was  more  and  more 
put  in  jeopardy  by  assaults  from  without  and 
corruption  from  within.  The  essence  of  piety 
came  thus  to  be  ever  more  plainly  proclaimed  as 
consisting  in  such  a  confident  trust  in  the  God  of 
salvation  as  could  not  be  confounded  eitiier  by  the 
unrighteousness  which  reigned  in  Israel  or  by 
J'"s  judgments  on  Israel's  sins, — such  a  confidence 
as,  even  in  the  face  of  the  destruction  of  the  theo- 
cracy itself,  could  preserve,  in  enduring  hope,  the 
assurance  of  tlie  ultimate  realization  of  Gou's  pur- 
poses of  gootl  to  Israel  and  the  establishment  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom.  Thus  hopeful  waiting  tipon 
J"  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of  Israelitish 
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pietv,  and  J"  became  before  all '  the  Hope  of  Israel ' 
(Jer  U*  17"  50",  cf.  Ps  71*).  On  the  other  hand, 
while  thus  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Ir^rael,  the 
saint  must  needs  stay  himself  on  God  (Is  26'  50^"), 
fixing  his  heart  on  J"  as  the  Rock  of  the  heart 
(Ps  73"^),  His  people's  strength  ( Ps  46^  and  trust 
(Ps  40*  65'  71',  Jer  17').  Freed  from  all  illusion  of 
earthly  help,  and  most  of  all  from  all  self-confi- 
dence,* he  is  meanwhile  to  live  by  faith  (Hab  2*). 
Thus,  along  with  an  ever  more  richly  expressed 
corporate  hope,  there  is  found  also  an  ever  more 
richly  expressed  individual  trust,  which  finds 
natural  utterance  through  an  ample  body  of 
synonyms  bringing  out  severally  the  various  sides 
of  that  perfect  commitment  to  God  that  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  faith.  Thus  we  read  much  of 
trusting  in,  on,  to  God,  or  in  His  word,  His 
name,  His  mercy.  His  salvation  {ng^),  of  seeking 
and  finding  refuge  in  God  or  in  the  shadow  of  His 
wings  (■Tjr!),  of  committing  ourselves  to  God  (V^f), 
setting  confidence  {^?|)  in  Him,  looking  to  Him 
(D'3rt),  relying  upon  Him  (frvj),  staying^  upon  Him 
(^?C4),  setting  or  fixing  the  heart  upon  Him  {zh  yzn), 
binding  our  love  on  Him  (p7v),  cleaving  to  Him 
iF":).  So,  on  the  hopeful  side  of  faith,  we  read 
much  of  hoping  in  God  (•"!",?),  waiting  on  Grod 
{>!r.),  of  longing  for  Him  (^^~),  patiently  waiting 
for  Him  (^Vrrrr),  and  the  like. 

By  the  aid  of  such  expressions,  it  becomes 
possible  to  form  a  somewhat  clear  notion  of  the 
attitude  towards  Him  which  was  required  by  J"  of 
His  belie\'ing  people,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  term  faith.  It  is  a  reverential  (Ex  14'^,  Nu 
14^  20^-)  and  loving  faith,  which  rests  on  the 
strong  basis  of  firm  and  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  might  and  grace  of  the  covenant  God  and  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  all  His  words,  and  exhibits 
itself  in  confident  trust  in  J"  and  unwavering 
expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of,  no  doubt,  all  His 
promises,  but  more  especially  of  His  promise  of 
salvation,  and  inconsequent  faithful  and  exclusive 
adherence  to  Him.  In  one  word,  it  consists  in  an 
utter  commitment  of  oneself  to  J",  with  confident 
trust  in  Him  as  guide  and  saviour,  and  assured 
expectation  of  His  promised  salvation.  It  there- 
fore stands  in  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
trust  in  self  or  other  human  help,  and  on  the  other 
with  doubt  and  unbelief,  despondency  and  un- 
faithfulness. From  J"  alone  is  salvation  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  comes  from  His  free  grace 
alone  (Dt  7'  S^*  9*,  Am  3;\  Hos  13',  Ezk  20«,  Jer  39", 
Mai  1'-),  and  to  those  only  who  look  solely  to  Him 
for  it  (Is  311  5713  281S  SQii,  Jer  17'  SG^^,  Ps  118*  146» 
20^  1  S  17^,  Ps  28^  ll-».  Job  22=»-»»  31**,  Ps  52*). 
The  reference  of  faith  is  accordingly  in  the  OT 
always  distinctly  soteriological ;  its  end  the 
Messianic  salvation  ;  and  its  essence  a  trusting,  or 
rather  an  entrusting  of  oneself  to  the  God  of  salva- 
tion, with  full  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  His 
gracious  purposes  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
His  promise  of  salvation  for  the  people  and  the 
individual.  Such  an  attitude  towards  the  God  of 
salvation  is  identical  with  the  faith  of  the  NT,  and 
is  not  essentially  changed  by  the  fuller  revelation 
of  God  the  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  That  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
designated  in  the  OT  by  the  names  of  'faith,' 
'  believing,'  seems  to  be  due,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  to  the  special  place  of  the  OT  in  the 
history  of  revelation,  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
whole  contents  and  language  to  the  particular 
task  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  fell  to  its  writers.  This  task  turned  on  the 
special  temptations  and  difliculties  of  the  OT  stage 
of  development,  and  required  emphasis  to  be  laid 
on  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  J'  and  on  the 
duties  of  reverence,  sincerity,  and  patience. 
Meanwhile,  the  faith  in  Him  which  underlies  these 
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duties  is  continually  implied  in  their  enforcement, 
and  comes  to  open  expression  in  frequent  paraphrase 
and  synonym,  and  as  often  in  its  own  proper  terms 
as  is  natural  in  the  circumstances.  Especially  in 
the  great  crises  of  the  history  of  redemption  (Gn 
15,  Ex  4'  19*,  Is  7)  is  the  fundamental  requirement 
of  faith  rendered  explicit  and  prominent. 

On  the  coming  or  God  to  His  people  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Son,  the  promised  Messianic  King, 
bringing  the  salvation,  the  hope  of  which  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  their  supjMjrt  and  stay,  it 
naturally  became  the  primary  task  of  the  vehicles 
of  revelation  to  attract  and  attach  God's  people  to 
the  person  of  their  Redeemer.  And  this  task  wa.s 
the  more  pressing  in  proportion  as  the  form  of 
the  fulfilment  did  not  obviously  correspond  with 
the  promise,  and  especially  with  the  expectations 
which  had  grown  up  on  the  faith  of  the  promise. 
This  fundamental  function  dominates  the  whole 
NT,  and  accounts  at  once  for  the  great  prominence 
in  its  pages  of  the  demand  for  faith,  by  which  a 
gulf  seems  to  be  opened  between  it  and  the  OT. 
The  demand  for  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  so 
long  hoped  for,  did  indeed  create  so  wide  a  cleft  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  times  that  the  term  faith 
came  rapidly  to  be  appropriated  to  Christianity 
and  '  to  believe '  to  mean  to  become  a  Christian ; 
so  that  the  old  covenant  and  the  new  were  dis- 
criminated from  each  other  as  the  ages  before  and 
after  the  '  coming  of  faith  '  (Gal  S**-  **).  But  all  this 
does  not  imply  that  faith  now  for  the  first  time 
became  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  J",  but 
only  suggests  how  fuUy,  in  the  new  circumstances 
induced  by  the  coming  of  tlie  promised  Redeemer, 
the  demand  for  faith  absorbed  the  whole  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel.  In  this  primary  concern  for 
faith  the  2sT  books  all  necessarily  share ;  but,  for 
the  rest,  they  dill'er  among  themselves  in  the  pro- 
minence given  to  it  and  in  the  aspects  in  whicn  it 
is  presented,  in  accordance  with  the  place  of  each 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  new  life  ;  and 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  occasion  out  of  which  each  arose  and  the 
special  object  to  subserve  which  each  was  Avritten. 

Indeed,  the  word  '  to  believe '  first  appears  on 
the  pages  of  the  NT  in  quite  OT  conditions.  We 
are  conscious  of  no  distinction  even  in  atmosphere 
between  the  commendation  of  faith  and  rebuke  of 
unbelief  in  Exodus  or  the  Psalms  and  the  same 
commendation  and  rebuke  in  the  davs  just  before 
the  'coming  of  faith'  (Lk  l*-*);  tliese  are  but 
specific  applications  of  the  thesis  of  prophetism, 
expressed  positively  in  2  Ch  20^  and  negatively  in 
Is  7*.  Already,  however,  the  dawn  of  the  new  day 
has  coloured  the  proclamation  of  the  Baptist,  the 
essence  of  which  Paul  sums  up  for  us  as  a  demand 
for  faith  in  the  Coming  One  (Ac  19*),  and  which 
John  reports  to  us  ( Jn  3*).  In  the  synoptic  report 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  same  purpose  is  the 
dominant  note.  All  that  Jesus  did  and  taught 
was  directed  to  drawing  faith  to  Himself.  Up  to 
the  end,  indeed.  He  repelled  the  imbelieWng 
demand  that  He  should  '  declare  plainly '  the 
authority  by  which  He  acted  and  who  He  really 
was  (Mt  21^,  Lk  22*^) ;  but  this  was  only  that  tie 
might,  in  His  own  way,  the  more  decidedly  con- 
found unbelief  and  assert  His  diWne  majesty. 
Even  when  He  spoke  of  general  faith  in  God 
(Mk  11-),  and  that  confident  trust  which  becomes 
men  approaching  the  Almighty  in  prayer  (Mt  21—  ,t 
Mk  9^*,  Lk  18*),  He  did  it  in  a  way  which  inevit- 
ably directed  attention  to  His  own  person  as  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  prevalence,  in  the  synoptic  report  of  His 
allusions  to  faith,  of  a  reference  to  that  exercise 
of  faith  which  has  sometimes  been  somewhat 
sharply  divided  from  sa\'ing  faith  under  the  name 
of  'miracle  faith'  (Mt  S^"- « il  Lk  7*;  Mt  9»:  Mt 
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9"^  II  Mk  5«  Lk  8«  ;  Mb  9^-^;  Mt  IS^' ;  Mt  11^  11 
Mk  9=";  Mt21"-'-«,  cf.  Lk  17« ;  Mk  4*" ;  Mk  5^  \\ 
Lk  8» ;  Mk  1(F  ||  Lk  18« ;  Lk  V%  That  in  these 
instances  we  have  not  a  genetically  distinct  order 
of  faith,  directed  to  its  own  peculiar  end,  but 
only  a  specific  movement  of  that  entire  trust  in 
Himself  which  Jesus  would  arouse  in  all,  seems 
clear  from  the  manner  in  which  He  dealt  with  it, — 
now  praising  its  exercise  as  a  specially  great  ex- 
hibition of  faith  quite  generally  spoken  of  (Lk  7"), 
now  pointing  to  it  as  a  manifestation  of  that 
believing  to  which  '  all  things  are  possible '  (Mk  9^), 
now  connecting  with  it  not  merely  the  healing  of 
the  body  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Mt  9'^),  and 
everywhere  using  it  as  a  means  of  attaching  the 
confidence  of  men  to  His  person  as  the  source  of 
all  good.  Having  come  to  His  own,  in  other  words, 
Jesus  took  men  upon  the  plane  on  which  He  found 
them,  and  sought  to  leaa  them  through  the  needs 
which  they  felt,  and  the  relief  of  which  they  sought 
in  Him,  up  to  a  recognition  of  their  greater  needs 
and  of  His  abilitj-  to  give  relief  to  them  also. 
That  word  of  power,  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,' 
spoken  indifferently  of  bodily  wants  and  of  the 
deeper  needs  of  the  soul  (Lk  1^''),  not  only  resulted, 
but  was  intended  to  result,  in  focusing  all  eyes  on 
Himself  as  the  one  physician  of  both  body  and 
soul  (Mt  8").  Explicit  references  to  these  higher 
results  of  faith  are,  to  be  sure,  not  very  frequent 
in  the  synoptic  discourses,  but  there  are  quite 
enough  of  them  to  exhibit  Jesus'  specific  claim  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  faith  for  these  effects  also 
(Lk  812-18  2232,  Mt  18«||Mk  9^^  Lk  1^),  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  His  rebuke,  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, of  the  lagging  minds  of  His  followers,  that 
they  did  not  understand  all  these  things  (Lk  24'-^- 
**),  and  for  His  great  commission  to  Paul  to  go  and 
open  men's  eyes  that  they  might  receive  'remis- 
sion of  sins  and  an  inheritance  among  the  sanctified 
by  faith  in  Him  '  (Ac  26"*). 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  miich  fuller  account  of 
Jesus'  teaching  as  to  faith  should  be  given  in 
the  more  intimate  discourses  which  are  preserved 
by  John.  But  in  these  discourses,  too.  His  primary 
task  is  to  bind  men  to  Him  by  faith.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  here,  consonantly  with  the  nature 
of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  prevailing 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  higher  aspects  of  faith,  and 
we  see  Jesus  striving  specially  to  attract  to  Him- 
self a  faith  consciously  set  upon  eternal  good.  In  a 
number  of  instances  we  find  ourselves  in  much  the 
same  atmosphere  as  in  the  Synoptics  (4"  "^-  •***  *i-  9^*) ; 
and  the  method  of  Jesus  is  the  same  throughout. 
Everywhere  He  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith, 
and  claims  faith  in  Himself  for  the  highest  concerns 
of  the  soul.  But  everywhere  He  begins  at  the  level  at 
which  He  finds  His  hearers,  and  leads  them  upwiird 
to  these  higher  things.  It  is  so  that  He  deals  with 
Nathanael  (1")  and  Nicodemus  (S^^) ;  and  it  is  so 
that  He  deals  constantly  with  the  Jews,  every- 
where requiring  faith  in  Himself  for  eternal  life 
(524.28.38  (J33.40. 47  788  ^u  jQ''^'- ^B  12**-*^),  declaring 
that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith 
in  their  own  Scriptures  (5'*®-  ■*'),  is  demanded  by  the 
witness  borne  Him  by  God  in  His  mighty  works 
(jQ25.36.37j^  is  involved  in  and  is  indeed  identical  with 
faith  in  God  (5^-  ^  6^"-  «  8^^  i2«),  and  is  the  one 
thing  which  God  requires  of  them  (6^),  and  the 
failure  of  which  will  bring  them  eternal  ruin  (3'^ 
538  664  8«).  When  dealing  with  His  followers,  His 
primary  care  was  to  build  uj)  their  faith  in  Him. 
Witness  especially  His  solicitude  for  their  faith  in 
the  last  hours  of  His  intercourse  with  them.  For 
the  faith  they  had  reposed  in  Him  He  returns 
thanks  to  God  (17**),  but  He  is  still  nursing  their 
faith  (16*1),  preparing  for  its  increase  through  the 
events  to  come  (13"*  16'-*),  and  with  almost  passion- 
ate eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  ( H'- '«•  "•  "). 


Even  after  His  resurrection  we  find  Him  restoring 
the  faith  of  the  waverer  (2(P)  with  words  which 

f)ronounce  a  special  blessing  on  those  who  should 
lereafter  believe  on  lees  compelling  evidence — 
words  whose  point  is  not  fully  caught  until  we 
realize  that  they  contain  an  intimation  of  the  work 
of  the  apostles  as,  like  His  own,  summed  up  in 
bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (17*''  *i). 

The  record  in  Ac  of  the  apostolic  proclamation 
testifies  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  this  office 
was  prosecuted  by  Jesus'  delegates  (Ac  3"-  =^).  The 
task  undertaken  by  them  was,  by  persuading  men 
(Ac  17^  28**),  to  bring  them  unto  obedience  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  Jesus  (Ac  6^  Ko  P  W\  cf.  2  Th  1«, 
2  Co  10").  And  by  such  '  testifying  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  20-'',  cf.  10")  there 
was  quickly  gathered  together  a  community  of 
'believers'  (Ac  2"  4*-'^^),  that  is,  of  believers  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ac  5"  9^-  II'"  14'»),  and 
that  not  only  in  Jerus.  but  beyond  (S'^  9^"-«  10«  IP^ 
13^  141),  and  not  only  of  Jews  (10«  15i  21*')  but  of 
Gentiles  (W\  13«  14i  15'  IV^-^  IS^  W«  21=»). 
The  enucleation  of  this  community  of  believers 
brought  to  the  apostolic  teachers  the  new  task  of 
preserving  the  idea  of  faith,  which  was  the  forma- 
tive principle  of  the  new  community,  and  to  propa- 
gate which  in  the  Avorld,  pure  and  living  and  sound, 
was  its  chief  office.  It  was  inevitable  that  those  who 
were  called  into  the  faith  of  Christ  should  bring 
into  the  infant  Church  with  them  many  old  ten- 
dencies of  thinking,  and  that  within  the  new 
community  the  fermentation  of  ideas  should  be 
very  great.  The  task  of  instructing  and  dis- 
ciplining the  neAv  community'  soon  became  un- 
avoidably one  of  the  heaviest  of  apostolic  duties ; 
and  its  progress  is  naturally  reflected  in  their 
letters.  Thus  certain  dilFerences  in  their  modes 
of  dealing  with  f<aith  emerge  among  NT  writers, 
according  as  one  lays  stress  on  the  deadness 
and  profitlessness  of  a  faith  which  produces  no 
fruit  in  the  life,  and  another  on  the  valueless- 
ness  of  a  faith  which  does  not  emancipate  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law ;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on 
the  perfection  of  the  object  of  faith  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  heart  set  ujwn  it,  and 
another  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  its 
purity  that  subjective  attitude  towards  the  unseen 
and  future  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
faith  ;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on  the  reaching  out  of 
faith  to  the  future  in  confident  hope,  and  another 
on  the  present  enjoyment  by  faith  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation. 

It  was  to  James  that  it  fell  to  rebuke  the 
Jewish  tendency  to  conceive  of  the  faith  which 
was  pleasing  to  J"  as  a  mere  intellectual  acquies- 
cence in  His  being  and  claims,  when  imported 
into  the  Church  and  made  to  do  duty  as  '  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Glory'  (2i). 
He  has  sometimes  been  misread  as  if  he  were 
depreciating  faith,  or  at  least  the  place  of  faith 
in  salvation.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  with 
James,  as  truly  as  Avith  anj'  other  NT  writer,  a 
sound  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mani- 
fested God  (21)  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
Christian  life  (P),  and  is  the  condition  of  all 
acceptable  approach  to  God  (1*  51*).  It  is  not 
fsiith  as  he  conceives  it  which  lie  depreciates, 
but  that  professed  faith  (\^yv,  ~^*)  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  real  by  aj)])ropriatc  works  (2'*),  and 
so  differs  by  a  whole  diameter  alike  from  the 
faith  of  Abraham  that  was  reckoned  unto  him 
for  righteousness  (2^),  and  from  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians as  James  understood  it  (2i  P,  cf.  1--).  The 
imi)ression  >vhich  is  easily  taken  from  the  last 
half  of  the  second  chapter  of  James,  that  his  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Paul  stand  in  some  polemic 
relation,  is  nevertheless  a  delusion,  and  arises 
from  an  insufficient  realization  of  the  place  oc- 
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cupied  by  faith  in  the  discussions  of  the  Jewish 
schools,  reflections  of  which  have  naturally  found 
their  way  into  the  language  of  both  Paul  and 
James.  And  so  far  are  we  from  needing  to  sup- 
pose some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Pauline 
teaching  to  account  for  James'  entrance  upon  the 
question  which  he  discusses,  that  this  was  a 
matter  upon  which  an  earnest  teacher  could  not 
fail  to  touch  in  the  presence  of  a  tendency  common 
among  the  Jews  at  the  advent  of  Christianity 
(cf.  Mt  3*  7-'  23',  Ro  2^'),  and  certain  to  pass  over 
into  Jewish-Christian  circles :  and  James'  treat- 
ment of  it  tinds,  indeed,  its  entire  presupposition 
in  the  state  of  things  underlying  the  exhortation 
of  1^.  When  read  from  his  own  historical  stand- 
point, James'  teachings  are  free  from  any  dis- 
accord with  those  of  Paul,  who  as  strongly  as 
James  denies  all  value  to  a  faith  which  does  not 
work  by  love  (Gal  5«,  1  Co  13^  1  Th  1=*).  In  short, 
James  is  not  depreciating  faith  :  with  him,  too,  it 
is  faith  that  is  reckoned  unto  righteousness  (2^), 
though  only  such  a  faith  as  shows  itself  in  works 
can  be  so  reckoned,,  because  a  faith  which  does 
not  come  to  fruitage  in  works  is  dead,  non-exist- 
ent. He  is  rather  deepening  the  idea  of  faith, 
and  insisting  that  it  includes  in  its  very  concep- 
tion something  more  than  an  otiose  intellectual 
assent. 

It  was  a  far  more  serious  task  which  was  laid 
upon  Paul.  As  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  good  in  all  its  depth  of 
meaning  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion 
of  grace,  that  the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith,  as 
over-against  what  had  come  to  be  the  ingrained 
legalism  of  Jewish  thought  now  intruded  into  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  not,  indeed,  doubted  that 
faith  was  requisite  for  obtaining  salvation.  But 
he  that  had  been  born  a  Jew  and  was  conscious 
of  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  the  promise, 
found  it  hard  to  think  that  faith  was  all  that  was 
requisite.  What,  then,  was  the  advantage  of  the 
Jew?  In  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles, 
Paul  was  forced  in  the  most  uncompromising  way 
to  validate  the  great  proposition  that,  in  the 
matter  of  salvation,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile, — that  the  Jew  has  no  other 
righteousness  than  that  which  comes  through 
faith  in  Jesxis  Christ  (Gal  2^^''i-),  and  that  the 
Gentile  fully  possesses  this  righteousness  from 
faith  alone  (Gal  3'»^-);  in  a  word,  that  the  one 
God,  who  is  God  of  the  Gentiles  also,  '  shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision 
through  faith'  (Ro  3*^).  Thus  was  it  made  clear 
not  only  that  'no  man  is  justified  by  the  law' 
(Gal  2i«  3",  Ro  3-="),  but  also  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  apart  from  law-works  (Ro  3*).  The 
splendid  vigour  and  thoroughness  of  Paul's  dialec- 
tic development  of  the  absolute  contrast  between 
the  ideas  of  faith  and  works,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  peremptorily  excludes  the  other,  left  no  hiding- 
place  for  a  work-righteousness  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  but  cast  all  men  solely  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  which  is  apart  from  the  law  and 
comes  through  faith  unto  all  that  believe  (Ro 
3^1. 22j  Thus,  in  vindicating  the  place  of  faith  as 
the  only  instrument  of  salvation,  Paul  necessarily 
dwelt  much  upon  the  object  of  faith,  not  as  if  he 
were  formally  teaching  what  the  object  is  on 
which  faith  savingly  lays  hold,  but  as  a  natural 
result  of  his  effort  to  show  from  its  object  the 
all-sufficiency  of  faith.  It  is  because  faith  lays 
hold  of  Jesus  Christ,  Avho  was  delivered  up  for  our 
trespasses  and  was  raised  for  our  justification 
(Ro  i^),  and  makes  us  possessors  of  the  righteous- 
ness provided  bj-  God  through  Him,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  any  righteousness  of  our  own  in  the 
ground  of  our  salvation  (Ro  1(P,  Eph  2*).  This  is 
the  reason  of  that  full  development  of  the  object 


of  faith  in  Paul's  writings,  and  especially  of  the 
specific  connexion  between  faith  and  tlie  right- 
eousness of  God  protrlaimed  in  Christ,  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  general  conception  of 
faith  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  more  general  conception  of  faith 
is  not,  however,  the  peculiar  proi>erty  of  that 
epistle,  but  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
whole  body  of  biblical  Avriters  in  01  and  in  NT 
(cf.  Mt  6^  16-^,  Jn  20®  «,  1  P  l^),  including  Paul 
himself  (2  Co  4i»  5^  Ro  4^^-  8^) ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  EpLstle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  less 
than  Paul,  teaches  that  there  is  no  righteousness 
except  through  faith  (lO**  11",  cf.  11^). 

That  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  the 
general  idea  of  faith,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
subjective  nature  of  faith,  that  is  dwelt  upon, 
rather  than  its  specific  object,  is  not  due  to  a 
peculiar  conception  of  what  faith  lays  hold 
upon,  but  to  the  particular  task  which  fell  to  its 
writer  in  the  work  of  planting  Christianity  in 
the  world.  With  him,  too,  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  are  the  specific  object  of  faith  (13'- «  3"  1(F). 
But  the  danger  against  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  was  called  upon  to  guard  the  infant 
flock,  was  not  that  it  should  fall  away  from  faith 
to  works,  but  that  it  should  fall  away  from  faith 
into  despair.  His  readers  were  threatened  not 
-n-ith  legalism  but  with  'shrinking  back'  (10®), 
and  he  needed,  therefore,  to  emphasize  not  so 
much  the  object  of  faith  as  the  duty  of  faith. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  so  much  on  the'  righteous- 
ness of  faith  as  on  its  perfecting  that  he  insists ; 
it  is  not  so  much  its  contrast  with  works  as  its 
contrast  with  impatience  that  he  impresses  on  his 
readers'  consciences  ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  faith 
specifically  in  Cluist  and  in  Him  alone  that  he 
exhorts  them  as  to  an  attitude  of  faith — an 
attitude  Avhich  cotdd  rise  above  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  the  present  to  the  future,  the  temporal  to 
the  eternal,  and  which  in  the  midst  of  suflerings 
could  retain  patience,  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ments could  preserve  hope.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  treatment  of  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — its  definition  as  the  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen  (IV)  ; 
its  illustration  and  enforcement  by  the  example  of 
the  heroes  of  faith  in  the  past,  a  list  chosen  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  skUl  for  the  end  in  view 
(11);  its  constant  attachment  to  the  promises 
(41.2  612  1036. 3s  IP  1339).  j^s  connexiou  -nith  the 
faithfulness  (11",  cf.  10^),  almightiness  (11«),  and 
the  rewards  of  God  (II*--*);  and  its  association 
with  such  virtues  as  boldness  (3°  4^^  10'®-^),  con- 
fidence (3"  11'),  patience  (lO**  12»),  hope  (3«  6"-»8 
10^)_. 

With  much  that  is  similar  to  the  situation 
implied  in  Hebrews,  that  which  underlies  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  difl'ers  from  it  in  the  essential 
particular  that  their  prevailingly  Gentile  readers 
were  not  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  back  into 
Judaism.  There  is,  accordingly,  much  in  the 
aspect  in  which  faith  is  presented  in  these  epistles 
which  reminds  us  of  what  we  find  in  Hebrews,  as, 
for  example,  the  close  connexion  into  which  it  is 
brought  with  obedience  (1  P  1--  ^  2^  3^  4"),  its  pre- 
vailing reference  to  what  is  imseen  and  future  ( 1  P 
p.  7-10.  21  j^  and  its  consequent  demand  for  steadfast- 
ness (5*,  cf.  V),  and  especially  for  hope  (1-^,  cf. 
13. 13  35. 15)  Ygf  there  is  a  noteworthy  difference 
in  the  whole  tone  of  the  commendation  of  faith, 
which  was  rooted,  no  doubt,  in  the  character  of 
Peter,  as  the  tone  of  his  speeches  recorded  in  Acts 
shows,  but  which  also  grew  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  set  before  him  in  these  letters.  There  is  no 
hint  of  despair  Ijdng  in  the  near  background,  but 
the  buoj-ancy  of  assured  hope  rings  throughout 
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these  epistles.  Having  hearkened  to  the  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  (Dt  IS^'- 1»,  Ac  S*^- ••»),  Christians 
are  the  children  of  obedience  (1  P  1"),  and  through 
their  precious  faith  (1  P  F,  2  P  V)  possessors  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  promises  (1  P  2^).  As  they 
have  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  and  kept  His  coven- 
ant, they  have  become  His  peculiar  treasure,  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Ex  19", 
1  P  2").  Naturally,  the  duty  rests  upon  them  of 
living,  while  liere  below,  in  accordance  with  their 
high  liopes  (1  P  P',  2  P  P).  But  in  any  event  they 
are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims  here  (1  P  2"  1^- "), 
and  have  a  sure  inheritance  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven  (1*),  unto  which  they  are  guarded  through 
faith  by  the  power  of  God  (1').  The  reference 
of  faith  in  Peter  is  therefore  characteristically 
to  the  completion  rather  than  to  the  inception 
of  salvation  (P*"  2^,  cf.  Ac  15").  Of  course  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  does  not  share  the 
common  biblical  conception  of  faith :  he  is  con- 
scious of  no  difference  of  view  from  that  of  OT 
(1  P  2*) ;  and,  no  less  than  with  James,  with 
liim  faith  is  the  fountain  of  all  good  works 
(1  P  V-  21  59,  2  P  P) ;  and,  no  less  than  with  Paul, 
with  him  faith  lays  hold  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  (2  P  l^).  It  only  means  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  writing  he  is  led  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  the  reference  of  faith  to  the  consum- 
mated salvation,  in  order  to  quicken  in  his  readers 
that  hope  which  would  sustain  them  in  their 
persecutions,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  set,  not  on 
their  present  trials,  but,  in  accordance  with  faith's 
very  nature,  on  the  unseen  and  eternal  glory. 

In  the  entirely  different  circumstances  in  which 
he  ^vl•ote,  John  wished  to  lay  stress  on  the  very 
opposite  aspect  of  faith.  For  what  is  characteristic 
of  John's  treatment  of  faith  is  insistence  not  so 
much  on  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the  future  in- 
heritance which  it  secures,  as  on  the  fulness  of  the 
present  enjoyment  of  salvation  which  it  brings. 
There  was  pressing  into  the  Church  a  false  emphasis 
on  knowledge,  which  affected  to  despise  simple  faith. 
This  John  met,  on  the  one  hand,  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  insisting  upon  the  immediate 
entrance  of  every  believer  into  the  possession  of 
salvation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
he  was  ready  to  neglect  or  deny  that  out-reaching 
of  faith  to  the  future  on  which  Peter  lays  such 
stress  :  he  is  zealous  that  Christians  shall  know 
that  they  are  children  of  God  from  the  moment  of 
believing,  and  from  that  instant  possessors  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit ;  but  he  does  not  forget  the 
greater  glory  of  the  future,  and  he  knows  how  to 
use  this  Christian  hope  also  as  an  incitement  to 
holy  living  (1  Jn  3-).  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that,  in  his  anti-Gnostic  insistence  on  the  element 
of  conviction  in  faith,  he  would  lose  sight  of  that 
central  element  of  surrendering  trust  wiich  is  the 
heart  of  faith  in  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  : 
he  would  indeed  have  believers  know  what  they 
believe,  and  who  He  is  in  whom  they  put  their 
trust,  and  what  He  has  done  for  them,  and  is 
doing,  and  will  do,  in  and  through  them  ;  but 
this  is  not  that  they  may  know  these  things 
simply  as  intellectual  propositions,  but  that  they 
may  rest  on  them  in  faith  and  know  them  in 
personal  experience.  Least  of  all  the  NT  writers 
could  John  confine  faith  to  a  merely  intellectual 
act :  his  whole  doctrine  of  faith  is  rather  a 
protest  affainst  the  intellectualism  of  Gnos- 
ticism. His  fundamental  conception  of  faith 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  NT 
writers  ;  with  him,  too,  it  is  a  trustful  appropria- 
tion of  Christ  and  surrender  of  self  to  His  salva- 
tion. Eternal  life  has  been  manifested  by  Christ 
( Jn  1*,  1  Jn  V-  ^  5"),  and  he,  and  he  only,  who  has 
the  Son  has  the  life  (I  Jn  6").     But  in  the  conflict 


in  which  he  was  engaged  he  required  to  throw  the 
strongest  emphasis  possible  upon  the  immediate 
entrance  of  believers  into  this  life.  This  insistence 
had  manifold  applications  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  readers.  It  had,  for  example,  a  negative 
application  to  the  antinoraian  tendency  of  Gnostic 
teaching,  which  John  does  not  fail  to  press  (1  Jn 
1»  2*-  "  3') :  '  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God'  (I  Jn  5'),  and 
'  Avhosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin ' 
(1  Jn  3").  It  had  also  a  positive  application  to 
their  own  encouragement :  the  simple  believer 
was  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  to  which  no  know- 
ledge could  attain ;  the  new  life  received  by  faith 
gave  the  victory  over  the  world  ;  and  John  boldly 
challenges  experience  to  point  to  any  who  have 
overcome  the  world  but  he  that  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  (1  Jn  5*').  Accordingly,  it  is 
characteristic  of  John  to  announce  that  'he  that 
believeth  hath  eternal  life  '  (Jn  S^  5^  6"-  ",  1  Jn 
314.  IS  511.  la.  i3j  Hq  even  declares  the  purpose  of 
his  writing  to  be,  in  the  Gospel,  that  his  readers 
'  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that,  believing,  they  may  have  life  in 
his  name'  (20*');  and  in  the  First  Epistle,  that 
they  that  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
'may  know  that  they  have  eternal  life'  (1  Jn  5"). 

HI.  The  Biblical  Conception  of  Faith.— 
By  means  of  the  providentially  mediated  diversity 
of  emphasis  of  the  NT  writers  on  the  several 
aspects  of  faith,  the  outlines  of  the  biblical  con- 
ception of  faith  are  thrown  into  very  high  relief. 

Of  its  suhjcctive  nature  we  have  what  is  almost 
a  formal  definition  in  the  description  of  it  as  an 
'assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction  of 
things  not  seen'  (He  IP).  It  obviously  contains 
in  it,  therefore,  an  element  of  knowledge  (He  IP), 
and  it  as  obviously  issues  in  conduct  (He  IP, 
cf.  5",  1  P  1^^).  But  it  consists  neither  in  assent 
nor  in  obedience,  but  in  a  reliant  trust  in  the 
invisible  Author  of  all  good  (He  IP''),  in  which  the 
mind  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above  and 
not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth  (Col  2?, 
cf.  2  Co  4i«-i»,  Mt  e'^"  \Q^).  The  examples  cited  in 
He  11  are  themselves  enough  to  show  that  the 
faith  there  commended  is  not  a  mere  belief  in 
God's  existence  and  justice  and  goodness,  or  credit- 
ing of  His  word  and  promises,  but  a  practical 
counting  of  Him  faithful  (11"),  with  a  trust  so 
profound  that  no  trial  can  shake  it  (11^),  and  so 
absolute  that  it  survives  the  loss  of  even  its  own 
pledge  (11").  So  little  is  faith  in  its  biblical  con- 
ception merely  a  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing, that,  when  that  is  called  faith,  the  true  idea 
of  faith  needs  to  be  built  up  above  this  word 
(Ja  2'^*^-).  It  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  inner 
man  (lio  10"- '"),  and  is  set  in  contrast  with  an 
unbelief  that  is  akin,  not  to  ignorance  but  to 
disobedience  (He  3"- i',  Jn  3»',  Ro  ll^^-**  lo'S 
1  Th  18,  He  4«-  2,  1  P  P-  8  31. 20  418^  Ac  W-  ^  \^), 
and  that  grows  out  of,  not  lack  of  information, 
but  that  aversion  of  the  heart  from  God  (He  3'-) 
which  takes  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  (2  Th  2'*), 
and  is  so  unsparingly  exposed  by  our  Lord  (Jn  3^* 
544  8"  102«).  In  the  breadth  of  its  idea,  it  is  thus 
the  going  out  of  the  heart  from  itself  and  its 
resting  on  God  in  confident  trust  for  all  good. 
But  the  scriptural  revelation  has  to  do  with,  and 
is  directed  to  the  needs  of,  not  man  in  tiie 
abstract,  but  sinful  man  ;  and  for  sinful  man  this 
hearty  reliance  on  God  necessarily  becomes  humble 
trust  in  Him  for  the  fundamental  need  of  the 
sinner — forgiveness  of  sins  and  reception  into 
favour.  In  response  to  the  revelations  of  His 
grace  and  the  provisions  of  His  mercy,  it  commits 
itself  without  reserve  and  with  abnegation  of  all 
self-dependence,  to  Him  as  its  sole  and  sufficient 
Saviour,  and  thus,  in  one  act,  empties  itself  of  all 
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claim  on  God  and  casts  itself  upon  His  grace  alone 
for  salvation. 

It  is,  accordingly,  solely  from  its  object  that  faith 
derives  its  value.  This  object  is  uniformly  the  God 
of  grace,  whether  conceived  of  broadly  as  the  source 
of  all  life,  light,  and  blessing,  on  whom  man  in 
his  creaturely  weakness  is  entirely  dependent,  or, 
whenever  sin  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul 
are  in  view,  as  the  Author  of  salvation  in  whom 
alone  the  hope  of  unworthy  man  can  be  placed. 
This  one  object  of  saving  faith  never  varies  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  scriptural  revela- 
tion ;  though,  naturally,  there  is  an  immense 
diflerence  between  its  earlier  and  later  stages  in 
fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
redemptive  work  by  which  the  salvation  intrusted 
to  God  shall  be  accomplished ;  and  as  naturally 
"there  occurs  a  very  great  variety  of  forms  of  state- 
ment in  which  trust  in  the  God  of  salvation  re- 
ceives expression.  Already,  however,  at  the  gate 
of  Eden,  the  God  in  whom  the  trust  of  our  first 
parents  is  reposed  is  the  God  of  the  gracious 
promise  of  the  retrieval  of  the  injury  inflicted  by 
the  serpent ;  and  from  that  beginning  of  know- 
ledge the  progress  is  steady,  untU,  what  is  implied 
in  the  primal  promise  having  become  express  in 
the  accomplished  work  of  redemption,  the  trust  of 
sinners  is  explicitly  placed  in  the  God  who  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Co 
.5^').  Such  a  faith,  again,  could  not  fail  to  em- 
brace with  humble  confidence  all  the  gracious 
promises  of  the  God  of  salvation,  from  which 
indeed  it  draws  its  life  and  strength  ;  nor  could  it 
fajl  to  lay  hold  with  strong  conviction  on  all  those 
revealed  truths  concerning  Him  which  constitute, 
indeed,  in  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  it 
has  been  called  upon  to  persist  throughout  the 
ages,  the  very  grounds  in  view  of  which  it  has 
been  able  to  rest  upon  Him  with  steadfast  trust. 
These  truths,  in  which  the  '  Gospel '  or  glad-tidings 
to  God's  people  has  been  from  time  to  time 
embodied,  run  all  the  way  from  such  simple  facts 
as  that  it  was  the  very  God  of  their  fathers  that 
had  appeared  unto  Closes  for  their  deliverance 
(Ex  4'),  to  such  stupendous  facts,  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  very  work  of  salvation  itself*  as  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  sent  of  God  to  save  the 
world  (Jn  6®  8*^  11^-  ^  13"  16»-  »  17»-  ^  20",  1  Jn 
5^*),  that  God  has  raised  Him  from  the  dead  (Ro 
10»,  1  Th  4"),  and  that  as  His  cliildren  we  shall  live 
with  Him  (Ro  6-).  But  in  believing  this  variously 
presented  Gospel,  faith  has  ever  terminated  with 
trustful  reliance,  not  on  the  promise  but  on  the 
Promiser, — not  on  the  propositions  which  declare 
Gods  grace  and  wUlingness  to  save,  or  Christ's 
divine  nature  and  power,  or  the  reality  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  saving  work,  but  on  the  Saviour  upon 
whom,  because  of  these  great  facts,  it  could  securely 
rest  as  on  One  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Jesus 
Christ,  God  the  Redeemer,  is  accordingly  the  one 
object  of  saving  faith,  presented  to  its  embrace 
at  first  implicitly  and  in  promise,  and  ever  more 
and  more  openly  until  at  last  it  is  entirely  explicit 
and  we  read  that  '  a  man  is  not  justihed  save 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ '  (Gal  2'«).  If,  with 
even  greater  explicitness  still,  faith  is  sometimes 
said  to  rest  upon  some  element  in  the  saving  work  of 
Christ,  as,  for  example,  upon  His  blood  or  His  right- 
eousness (Ro  y*,  2  P  1^),  obviously  such  a  singling 
out  of  the  very  thing  in  His  work  on  which  faith  takes 
hold,  in  no  way  derogates  from  its  repose  upon  Him, 
and  Him  only,  as  the  sole  and  suflicient  Saviour. 

The  saving  power  of  faith  resides  thus  not  in 
it-self,  but  in  the  Almighty  Saviour  on  whom  it 
rests.  It  is  never  on  account  of  its  formal  nature 
as  a  psychic  act  that  faith  is  conceived  in  Scripture 
to  be  saving, — as  if  this  frame  of  mind  or  attitude 
of  heart  were  itself  a  virtue  with  claims  on  God 


for  reward,  or  at  least  especiallj'  pleasing  to  Him 
(either  in  its  nature  or  as  an  act  ot  obedience)  and 
thus  predisposing  Him  to  favour,  or  as  if  it  brought 
the  soul  into  an  attitude  of  receptivity  or  of  sym- 
pathy with  God,  or  opened  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation from  Him.  It  b  not  faith  that  saves,  but 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  faith  in  any  other  saviour,  or 
in  this  or  that  philosophy  or  human  conceit  (Col 
216.  18^  1  Ti  4ij^  Qj  in  any  other  gospel  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  as  crucified  (Gal  !*••), 
brin^  not  salvation  but  a  curse.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  even  faith  in  Christ  that  saves,  but 
Christ  that  saves  through  faith.  The  saving 
power  resides  exclusivel-y,  not  in  the  act  of  faith 
or  the  attitude  of  faith  or  the  nature  of  faith, 
but  in  the  object  of  faith ;  and  in  this  the  whole 
biblical  representation  centres,  so  that  we  could 
not  more  radically  misconceive  it  than  by  trans- 
ferring to  faith  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  that 
saving  energy  which  is  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures solely  to  Christ  Himself.  This  purely 
mediatory  function  of  faith  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  regimens  in  which  it  stands,  which 
ordinarily  express  simple  instrumentality.  It  is 
most  frequently  joined  to  its  verb  as  the  dative  of 
means  or  instrument  (Ac  15»  26",  Ro  3»  4»  5*  11», 

2  Co    1^    He  ll^.  ^  &-  7.  H.  >.  U.  17.  ».  SU  S.  M  •!  37.  18.  St.  3». 

") ;  and  the  relationship  intended  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  use  to  express  it  of  the  prepositions 
iK  (Ro  l^'-  ^  Z»-  ^  4}^  IS  51  9»-  »2  106  14=«-  ^,  Gal  2« 
37. 8. 9. 11. 12. 27.  3  53^  1  xi  1',  He  10^,  Ja  2«)  and  Sio. 
(with  the  genitive,  never  with  the  accusative,  Ro  3^ 
^- »  2  Co  5^,  Gal  2i«  3^^  ^  3^,  2Ti  3"  He  6«  ll«-», 
1  P  1'), — the  fundamental  idea  of  the  former  con- 
struction being  that  of  source  or  origin,  and  of  the 
latter  that  of  mediation  or  instrumentality,  though 
they  are  used  together  in  the  same  context,  appar- 
ently with  no  distinction  of  meaning  (Ro  3^-  =••  **, 
Gal  2'').  It  is  not  necessary  to  discover  an  essen- 
tially diflerent  implication  in  the  exceptional  usage 
of  the  prepositions  ivi  (Ac  3^*,  Ph  3*)  and  jcard  (He 
11^-  ^,  cf.  Mt  9=^)  in  this  connexion  :  irl  is  appar- 
ently to  be  taken  in  a  quasi-temporal  sense,  '  on 
faith,'  giving  the  occasion  of  the  divine  act,  and 
KaroL  very  similarly  in  the  sense  of  conformabUity, 
'  in  conformity  with  faith.'  Not  infrequently  we 
meet  also  with  a  construction  with  the  preposition 
i»  which  properly  designates  the  sphere,  but  which 
in  pa.ssages  like  Gal  2'-'*^',  Col  2",  2  Th  2^  appears  to 
pass  over  into  the  conception  of  instrumentality. 

So  little  indeed  is  faith  conceived  as  containing 
in  itself  the  energy  or  ground  of  salvation,  that  it 
is  consistently  represented  as,  in  its  origin,  itself 
a  gratuity  from  God  in  the  prosecution  of  His 
saving  work.  It  comes,  not  of  one's  own  strength 
or  virtue,  but  only  to  those  who  are  chosen  of  God 
for  its  reception  (2  Th  2^*),  and  hence  is  His  gift 
(Eph  6^,  cf.  2«- »,  Ph  1»),  through  Christ  (Ac  3« 
Ph  \^,  1  P  V^,  cf.  He  122),  by  the  Spirit  (2  Co  41^, 
Gal  5'),  by  means  of  the  preached  word  (Ro  10^', 
Gal  3*- ') ;  and  as  it  b  thus  obtained  from  (jod 
(2  P  \\  Jude  ',  1  P  1^),  thanks  are  to  be  returned 
to  God  for  it  (Col  1*,  2  Th  1').  Thus,  even  here  all 
boastinw  is  excluded,  and  salvation  is  conceived  in 
all  its  elements  as  the  pure  product  of  unalloyed 
grace,  issuing  not  from,  but  in,  good  works  (£ph 
2*"^).  The  place  of  faith  in  the  process  of  salva- 
tion, as  biblically  conceived,  could  scarcely,  there- 
fore, be  better  described  than  by  the  use  of  the 
scholastic  term  '  instrumental  cause.'  Not  in  one 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  it  is  conceived  as  a  boon  from 
above  which  comes  to  men,  no  doubt  through  the 
chamiels  of  their  own  activities,  but  not  as  if  it 
were  an  effect  of  their  energies,  but  rather,  as  it 
has  been  finely  phrased,  as  a  gift  which  (Jod  lays 
in  the  lap  of  the  soul.  '  With  the  heart,'  indeed, 
'  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ' ;  but  this  be- 
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lieving  doea  not  arise  of  itself  out  of  any  heart 
indifferently  (Mt  13'),  nor  is  it  j^rounded  in  the 
heart's  own  potencies;  it  is  grounded  rather  in  the 
freely-giving  goodness  of  God,  and  conies  to  man 
as  a  oenefaction  out  of  heaven. 

The  effects  of  faith,  not  being  the  immediate  pro- 
duct of  faith  itself  but  of  that  energy  of  God 
which  was  exhibite<i  in  raising  Jesus  from  the 
dead  and  on  which  dependence  is  now  placed  for 
raising  us  with  Him  into  newness  of  life  (Col 
2^*),  would  seem  to  depend  directly  only  on  the 
fact  of  faith,  leaving  questions  of  its  strength, 
quality,  and  the  like  more  or  less  to  one  side. 
We  find  a  proportion,  indeed,  suggested  between 
faith  and  its  effects  (Mt  ^^  8'»,  cf.  S^o  15^  17*, 
Lk  7*  17').  Certainly  there  is  a  fatal  doubt, 
which  vitiates  with  its  double-mindedness  every 
approach  to  God  (Ja  l«-8,  cf.  4*,  Mt  21^i,  Mk  11^, 
Ro  4^  14=^,  Jude  '^■).  But  Jesus  deals  with  notable 
tenderness  with  those  of  'little  faith,'  and  His 
apostles  imitated  Him  in  this  (Mt  6*"-  20  1431  jgs 
17^,  Lk  1228,  Mk  92*,  Lk  17»,  cf.  Ro  14i-  2,  1  Co  8^ 
and  see  Doubt).  The  effects  of  faith  may  possibly 
vary  also  with  the  end  for  which  the  trust  is  exer- 
cised (cf.  Mk  10"  IVa  ava^\i\p(j)  with  Gal  21"  iiriare^- 
(ra/xev  IVa  diKaiuOQfjLev).  But  he  who  humbly  but 
confidently  casts  himself  on  the  God  of  salvation 
has  the  assurance  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame  (Ro  11"  9**),  but  shall  receive  the  end  of 
his  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul  (1  P  l'-*). 
This  salvation  is  no  doubt,  in  its  idea,  received  all 
at  once  (Jn  3^,  1  Jn  5^^).  i^^^,  j^  jg  jj^  ^^g  ygj.y 
nature  a  process,  and  its  stages  come,  each  in  its 
order.  First  of  all,  the  believer,  renouncing  by 
the  very  act  of  faith  his  own  righteousness  which 
is  out  of  the  law,  receives  that  'righteousness 
which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  from  God  on  faith'  (Ph  3^,  cf.  Ro  3^3  4" 
930 103- 10,  2  Co  521,  Gal  5»,  He  IF,  2  P  V).  On  the 
ground  of  this  righteousness,  which  in  its  origin  is 
the  '  righteous  act '  of  Christ,  constituted  by  His 
'  obedience '  (Ro  S^*-  ^''),  and  comes  to  the  believer  as 
a  'gift'  (Ro  51^),  being  reckoned  to  him  apart  from 
works  (Ro  4^),  he  that  believes  in  Clirist  is  justified 
in  God's  sight,  received  into  His  favour,  and  made 
the  recipient  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Jn  7*®,  cf.  Ac  5^-), 
by  whose  indwelling  men  are  constituted  the  sons 
or  God  (Ro  8^%  And  if  children,  then  are  they  heirs 
(Ro  8"),  assured  of  an  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  unfading  inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
them  ;  and  meanwhile  they  are  guarded  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  this  gloriously 
complete  salvation  (1  P  l^-^).  Thus,  though  the 
immediate  effect  of  faith  is  only  to  make  the 
believer  possessor  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
of  the  alien  righteousness  wrought  out  by  Christ, 
through  this  one  effect  it  draws  in  its  train  the  whole 
series  of  saving  acts  of  God,  and  of  saving  effects 
on  the  soul.  Being  justified  by  faith,  the  enmity 
which  has  existed  between  the  sinner  and  God  has 
been  abolished,  and  he  has  been  introduced  into 
the  very  family  of  God,  and  made  sharer  in  all  the 
blessings  of  His  house  (Eph  2^^^-).  Being  justified 
by  faith,  he  has  peace  Avith  God,  and  rejoices  in 
the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  enabled  to 
meet  the  trials  of  life,  not  merely  with  patience 
but  with  ioy  (Ro  5"-),  Being  justified  by  faith,  he 
has  already  working  within  liiin  the  life  which  the 
Son  has  brought  into  the  world,  and  by  which, 
through  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  which  those 
who  believe  in  Him  receive  (Jn  7'"*),  he  is  enabled 
to  overcome  the  world  lying  in  the  evil  one,  and, 
kept  by  God  from  the  evil  one,  to  sin  not  (1  Jn  5"*). 
In  a  word,  because  we  are  justified  by  faith,  we 
are,  through  faith,  endowed  with  all  the  privileges 
and  supplied  with  all  the  graces  of  the  children  of 
Gotl.  (See  further  the  articles  on  the  several  stages 
of  the  saving  process. ) 


LiTKHATiRE.— Schlatter,  DerGlauhe  itn  xVr  (includes  a  section 
on  '  Dor  (jiaube  vor  Jesus ')  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  on 
the  bii>hcal  idea  of  faith.  The  general  subject  is  ulso  treated  by 
Lutz,  liibluche  Dogmatik,  312;  H.  .Schultz,  'GerechtiKkeit  aus 
dem  Glauben  im  A.  u.  NT'  (in  J DTk,  1802,  p.  .'ilO) ;  Hofmann, 
Schri/tbetveis,  i.  381 ;  Riehm,  Lehrbr.  d.  Ilebnterbr.  700 ; 
Cremer,  Bib.  Theol.  Lex.  «.  trirrn,  mtrriCo,  ;  Hatch,  Etgays  in 
Biblical  Greek,  83.  For  OT,  cf.  the  relevant  sections  in  the 
treatises  on  OT  Theology,  especially  those  of  Oehler,  H.  Schultz, 
Riehm,  Dillmann ;  and  the  commentaries  on  the  passages, 
especially  Delitzsch  on  Genesis  and  Uabakkuk.  For  NT,  cf. 
Huther,  '?;«>;  und  mirniut  im  NT'  (in  JBDTh,  1872,  p.  182), 
and  the  relevant  sections  in  the  general  treatises  on  NT 
Theology,  esijecially  those  of  Neander  {Pfiamung,  etc.), 
Schmid,  Reuss,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Holtzmann,  and  in  the 
treatises  on  the  theolo^  of  the  several  NT  writers,  such  as 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  oj  Jesu^  ;  Usteri,  Pauliniseher  Lehrbegr.; 
Pfleiderer,  Pauiinitm ;  Stevens,  The  PatUine  Theology  ;  Lipsius, 
Pauiininche  liecht/ertigungglehre ;  Schnedennann,  De  fidei 
ratione  ethica  Paulina  ;  Hausleiter,  '  Was  versteht  Paulus  unter 
christlichem  Glauben  V  (in  Grei/gwalder  Studien,  p.  159);  Riehre, 
Lehrbegr.  d.  Hebraerbr. :  Reuss,  'Die  Johan.  Theologie  '  (in  Bei- 
triige  zur  d.  Theol.  Wuaemchnft,  i.  56);  Kostlin,  Lehrbegr. 
Johann. ;  Weiss,  Der  Johann.  Lehrbegr.  ;  Stevens,  The 
Johannine  Theology  ;  Weiss,  Der  Petrin.  Lehrbegr.  :  also  such 
commentaries  as  Riickert  on  Itomann  ;  Sanday  -  Headlam  on 
Romans  ;  Lightfoot  on  Galatians  ;  Haupt  on  1  John ;  Mayor 
on  James;  Spitta  on  Jaines.  The  whole  body  of  doctrinal 
discussion  may  be  reviewed  in  De  Moor,  Commeniarius  in  J. 
Marckii  Compendium,  iv.  287  f. ;  cf.  also  John  Ball,  A  Treatite 
of  Faith  (3rd  ed.  London,  1637),  Julius  Kostlin,  Der  Glatibe. 
sein  Wesen,  Grand  und  Gegeiutand  (1889),  and  Der  Glaube  UTid 
seine  Bedeutung  fiir  Erkentniss,  Leben  und  Kirche  (1891).  For 
some  interesting  historical  notes,  see  Hamack,  '  Die  I^ehre  von 
der  Seligkeit  allein  durch  den  Glauben  in  der  alten  Kirche '  (in 
Zeitschrift.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1895,  p.  88);  E.  Konig,  Der 
Glaidiensact  den  Christen  (1891);  and  for  a  general  survey, 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  ii.  pp.  56  fT. 

B.  B.  Warfield. 
FAITHLESS  occurs  only  Mt  17",  Mk  Q^^,  Lk  9<\ 
Jn  20'-^,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  '  unbelieving ' 
(dTrio-Tos).  So  Shaks.  describes  Shylock  {Mer.  of 
Veil.  II.  iv,  37)  as  'a  faithless  Jew,'  i.e.  not 
'  untrustworthy,'  but  '  infidel,'  an  unbeliever  in 
Christianity.  J.  Hastings. 

FALCON.— RV  tr.  of  n^H'ayydh,  Lv  11",  Dt  14" 

(AV  '  kite '),  Job  28^  (AV  '  vulture ').     See  Glkde, 
Hawk,  Kite,  Vulture.  G.  E.  Post. 

FALL. — In  the  sense  of  happen,  '  fall '  is  both  a 
Heb.  and  an  Eng.  idiom.  It  occurs  Ru  3'"  '  Sit 
still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the 
matter  Avill  fall '  ;  and  2  Es  13^*  '  such  tilings  as 
fall  in  their  seasons.'  Cf.  Mt  IS^^,  AVyc.  '  if  it  fall 
that  he  find  it,'  and  Shaks.  Jul.  Cms.  III.  i.  243 — 

'  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not.' 

Fall  away  is  used  in  two  senses.  1.  To  lose  a 
position  of  goodness  or  of  grace.  The  Greek  is 
either  a.<l)L(TTt)ixi,  Sir  16'  '  the  old  giants  who  fell 
away  in  the  strength  of  their  foolishness'  (RV 
'revolted'),  Lk  8^^  'in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away ' ;  or  irapairLirru  which  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
Est  6^",  Wis  6»  122,  Exi^  1413  158  jgiM  oq-t  22^,  and 
2  Mac  10^  [A],  and  once  in  NT,  He  G^  '  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  were  once  enlightened  .  .  . 
if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance,'  where  the  meaning  is  more  than  is 
found  in  the  LXX,  not  merely  falling  into  grievous 
sin,  but  renouncing  the  faith  of  Christ  wholly  (see 
Davidson,  in  loc).  'A  falling  away'  (RV  'the 
falling  away ')  is  tlie  Eng.  tr.  of  17  aTroaraaia,  2  Th  2*, 
on  which  see  Man  of  Sin.  2.  To  'fall  away 
to,'  varied  with  '  fall  to,'  or  '  fall  unto '  (2  K  7^ 
'let  us  fall  unto  the  ho.st  of  the  SjTians'),  is  to 
desert  to  an  enemy.  It  is  again  both  a  Heb.  and 
an  Eng.  idiom.  See  2  K  2o"  =  Jer  52'«,  I  Ch  12>»w*, 
Jer  2P  37'3- "  38'»  399,  ^g  M-ell  as  I  S  29^,  wliere  the 
Heb.  (if  '^K  or  '^y  is  added  after  LXX  irp6%  pte)  ia 
the  same,  always  some  part  of  "jsj  to  fall.  For 
the  Eng.  cf.  Shaks.  Menry  VIII.  ll.  i.  129— 
'  Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose  ;  for  those  you  make  friends. 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  "once  perceive 

The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye.' 


Again,  Henry  VIII.  III.  iii.  209— 

'  And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He's  very  likely  now  to  fail  from  him." 

J.  Hastings. 

FALL  (■wapdrrufia,  a  word  used  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression in  Wis  10\  though  not  restricted  to  this 
anvwhere  in  OT  or  NT). — Few  chapters  of  the 
Bible  have  affected  religious  speculation  more 
continuously  and  more  deeply  than  the  chapter 
which  records  the  temptation  and  the  weakness 
of  primeval  man.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  all  the  topics  which  arise  out  of  Gn  3,  as 
to  do  so  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  Christian 
Theology.  We  can  only  consider— (i. )  the  character 
of  the  record,  and  its  relation  to  other  accounts  of 
man's  primitive  state,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  early  times  ;  (ii.)  the  influence  of  the  story 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall  upon  Hebrew  belief  as  to 
man's  destiny  and  his  condition  in  the  sight  of 
Grod  ;  (iii. )  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  NT  writers, 
and  notably  by  St.  Paul,  from  the  story  of  Adam's 
sin,  read  in  the  light  of  Christ's  redemption.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  briefest 
summary  (iv.)  of  the  interpretations  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  which  have  most  widely 
affected  Christian  thought  ;  but  something  must 
be  said,  in  conclusion,  (v.)  of  the  bearing  of  modem 
theories  of  the  origin  and  development  of  man 
upon  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Fall  explained 
in  Scripture  and  received  by  the  Church. 

i.  We  briefly  recapitulate  the  leading  points  of 
the  narrative  in  Gn  2*-3,  which  forms  the  first 
.section  in  Gn  incorporated  from  the  source  de- 
scribed by  critics  as  the  Prophetical  Code  (J). 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  parents  of  the  human  family, 
are  represented  as  living  in  innocence  and  peace  m 
a  fair  garden  where  sin  had  not  entered,  and  where 
death  had  no  power,  for  in  its  midst  stood  the  Tree 
of  Life,  of  which  tliey  were  permitted  freely  to 
eat.  The  fruit  of  one  tree  alone,  the  Tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  was  forbidden  to 
them  ;  and  death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  But  their  happy  condition  of 
purity  and  of  fellowship  with  God  did  not  remain 
undisturbed.  The  serpent  seduced  the  woman 
to  disobey  the  di^■ine  command ;  she,  in  turn, 
tempted  her  husband  to  his  fall.  And  then 
came  upon  the  guilty  pair  the  consciousness  of 
sin  and  the  fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  which  they 
vainly  tried  to  evade  by  excuses  for  their  fault. 
The  voice  of  God  is  heard,  pronouncing  a  curse 
upon  the  serpent,  and  declaring  a  perpetual  strife 
between  it  and  mankind ;  the  man  and  the  woman, 
for  their  sin,  are  for  ever  subjected  to  pain  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  destiny,  the  woman  in  her 
childbearing,  the  man  in  his  daily  labour  for  daily 
bread.  They  are  both  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
the  Cherubim  guard  its  gates  against  them,  lest, 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  thev  should  live  for  ever. 
The  picture,  however,  is  lightened  by  one  ray  of 
hope  ;  for  the  seed  of  the  serpent  shall  not  finally 

Erevail  over  the  seed  of  the  woman.      '  It   shall 
ruise   thy   head,'   though   'thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.' 

Traditions  of  a  state  of  primeval  innocence,  of 
man's  fall  from  his  pristine  purity,  and  of  the 
consequent  entrance  of  death  into  the  world,  have, 
it  is  said,  been  gathered  by  travellers  from  races 
far  removed  from  Hebrew  literature  or  its  sources.* 
Striking  parallels  to  Gn  3  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Zoroastrian  legends  as  to  the  beginning  of  man's 
career.  Yima,  the  first  man,  is  said  to  have  passed 
his  days  in  a  primeval  paradise.  But  after  a  time 
he  committed  sin,  was  cast  out  of  Paradise,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  serpent  (identified  with  an  eWl 
spirit),  who  finally  brought  about   his  death.     A 

•  See  Baring  Goulds  Legends  of  OT  Charaetert,  L  2&-39,  and 
the  references  there  given. 


later  version  of  the  story  is  told  in  connexion 
with  the  first  pair  Masha  and  Mashyiina.  The 
lying  spirit  grew  bold,  and,  presenting  himself  a 
second  time,  brought  them  fruits,  which  they  ate. 
As  a  punishment,  of  the  hundred  privileges  they 
formerly  enjoyed  only  one  was  left  to  them.* 
Few  of  the  parallel  stories  that  are  adduced  are, 
however,  so  exactly  recorded  as  these  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  similarities  to  the 
Bible  narrative  are  often  overstated.  The  fact 
that  many  people  in  many  lands  have  sought  to 
explain  the  existing  disorders  in  the  world  as  the 
consequence  of  man's  lapse  from  a  higher  condition 
is  deeply  significant,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
again.  But  the  details  of  the  legends  in  which 
such  belief  is  embodie<l  are  not,  as  a  rule,  interest- 
ing save  to  the  curious  student  of  folk-lore,  and 
they  throw  little  light  upon  Scripture.  It  is  to 
Assyria  and  the  East  that  we  naturally  look  for 
illumination.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  mythology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  presents 
some  curious  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  serpent 
in  the  garden  of  which  we  read  in  Gn  3.  On 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  found  the  names  Diglat  = 
Hiddekel,  and  i?Mra= Euphrates,  in  connexion  with 
the  word  Idinu  or  'field,'  which  is  identified  Avith 
Eden.  Coniferous  sacred  trees  appear  frequently 
on  Ass\T.  bas-reliefs  and  Bab.  representations  of 
a  mythological  character.  On  a  Bab.  stone  cylin- 
der, now  in  the  British  Museum,  two  human  figures 
are  depicted  with  a  serpent  behind  them,  having 
their  hands  stretched  out  towards  the  fruit  that 
hangs  from  a  neighbouring  tree.t  And  the  serpent 
figure  is  conspicuous  in  the  legend  of  the  Chaldaean 
tablets  in  which  the  e^ol  serpent,  Tiamat,  is  over- 
thrown by  Merodach.  (See  Cosmogony,  p.  505.) 
If  the  third  Creation  Tablet  were  not  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decipher  as  it  is  reported 
to  be  (partly  in  consequence  of  its  fragmentary 
condition),  it  is  probable  that  we  should  be  able 
to  trace  in  tJie  story  which  it  records  even  more 
striking  similarities  to  the  Scripture  narrative. 
But  Oriental  scholars  are  not  as  yet  entirely  in 
agreement  as  to  the  translation  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  portions  of  it ;  and  the  inferences 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  passage  now  to  be 
cited  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  following  is  the  rendering  of 
Boscawen  J  : — 

'  In  sin  one  with  the  other  in  compact  joins, 

The  command  was  established  in  the  garden  of  the  God, 

The  Asnan  (fruit)  they  ate,  they  broke  in  two ; 

Its  stalk  they  destroyed  ; 

The  sweet  juice  which  injures  the  body. 

Great  is  their  sin.    Themselves  they  exalt«d  ; 

To  Merodach  their  Redeemer  he  appointed  their  fate.' 

If  this  translation  be  trustworthy,  we  have 
here  something  very  like  the  biblical  story  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  ;  hut  the  rendering  given  by 
Pinches  dift'ers  in  some  significant  particulars.  We 
recall,  for  our  warning,  that  an  inscription  inter- 
preted by  Geo.  Smith  as  a  Bab.  version  of  the 
story  of  the  Fall  turned  out,  when  closely  examined 
by  Oppert,  to  be  a  hymn  to  the  Creator.§  Making 
all  due  allowances,  however,  for  uncertainty  of 
translation,  it  seems  probable,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  affinity  of  the  earlier  Creation  Tablets  to 
Gn  1,  as  well  as  the  other  points  of  contact  with 

*  Compare  Lenormant,  EUtoire  Aneienne  de  F Orient,  i.  30 ff. 

I  There  is  a  photograph  of  this  in  Boscawen's  Bible  and  the 
Monuments,  p.  89.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  figures  are  not  both  males.  And, 
as  Schrader  (A'^  T^  p.  37)  points  out,  a  specific  feature  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  viz.  that  the  woman  gave  the  fruit  to  the  man, 
is  not  indicated. 

X  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  iv.  251.  Another  trans- 
lation by  Pinches  is  given  at  p.  32.  See  also  Sayce,  Ancient 
Monuments,  65,  104  ;  and  Davis,  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition, 
p.  65,  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  Boecawen's  rendering,  and 
urges  that  we  have  here  no  true  parallel  to  the  Genesis  narrative. 

§  See,  for  original,  Delitzsch,  Assj/rische  Lesestiicke-,  p.  91. 
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the  story  of  Eden  to  which  we  liave  adverted, 
that  a  legend  of  the  fall  of  man,  resembling  in 
external  features  the  account  of  Gn  3,  was  widely 
spread  in  Mesopotamia.  Indeed,  in  another  pas- 
sage cited  by  Boscawen  we  are  inevitably  reminded 
of  the  victory  over  the  serjjent  of  Gn  3"*— - 

'  Tianiat,  whom  he  had  bound,  then  turned  backward : 
So  Hel  trampled  on  the  belly  of  Tiainat ; 
With  his  olub  unslung  he  smote  her  brain, 
He  broke  it,  and  caused  her  blood  to  flow ; 
The  north  wind  bore  it  away  to  secret  places.' • 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  reason  or  to  erabarrasa 
faith  in  the  fact— if  it  be  a  fact — that  traditional 
beliefs  about  the  origins  of  human  history  should 
have  been  utilized  in  a  purified  form  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Pent,  or  taken  up  into  the  Prophetical 
Code,  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  strictly  prehistoric, 
and  also  that  letjendary  history  is  not  necessarily 
false  or  misleading.  The  truly  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  early  narratives  in  Gn  are 
free  from  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  mytho- 
logical accretions  which  generally  gather  round 
ancient  beliefs  among  primitive  peoples  ;  and  that 
every  toucli  in  these  narratives  as  we  have  them 
conveys  a  deep  religious  truth.  The  'inspiration 
of  selection '  is  a  phenomenon  which  every  candid 
student  of  Scripture  must  recognize  ;  and  nowhere 
is  its  presence  more  instructive  than  in  the  first 
pages  of  OT,  which  present  the  early  history  of 
man  in  a  form  that  can  be  understood  by  the 
simplest,  and  yet  may  be  studied  with  spiritual 
benefit  by  the  wisest  or  mankind. 

We  believe,  then,  that  we  have  in  the  biblical 
record  of  the  Fall  a  purified  form  of  legendary 
narrative  concerning  man's  early  history  which  had 
wide  currency  among  Semitic  peoples.  In  an  un- 
critical age  it  was  interpreted  literally,  and  it  has 
been  counted  historical  for  many  generations  by 
the  majority  of  those,  whether  Jews  or  Christians, 
who  accept  the  authority  of  the  OT.  But  another 
method  of  interpretation,  viz.  the  allegorical,  has 
had  many  adherents.  Thus,  of  the  account  of  the 
Fall,  Phiio  asserts  :  ^trrt  5^  ravra  ov  irXda-fiara  /xvdwv, 
oh  t6  TToiTjTiKbv  Kal  (TO<f}i(TTi.Kbv  x^^P"  yivos,  d\Xd  deiyfiara 
riiruiv  iir'  dWr/yopiav  TrapaKoKovvTUV  Karci,  ras  5i'  inrovoiwv 
diro86(T€is  (De  miindi  opijicio,  §  56),  i.e.  '  These  things 
are  not  mere  fabulous  myths,  but  rather  types 
shadowinrj  forth  some  allegorical  truth.'  And, 
accordingly,  he  explains  that  Adam  represents  the 
rational  and  Eve  the  senstious  part  of  man,  the 
serpent  being  the  symbol  of  pleasure.  The  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  Alexandria,  Clement  and  Origen, 
favoured  this  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  ; 
but  Tertullian  and  Irena;us  defended  the  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative,  as  also  did  Augustine,  who 
did  not,  however,  reject  the  typical  significance 
of  OT  history ;  and  tlirough  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy it  passed  into  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  opinion  that,  however  the 
story  was  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Bk.  of  Genesis,  it  might  be  interpreted  as 
a  parable  of  spiritual  truth,  has  been  defended  by 
great  names  in  every  age  of  the  Church. t 

There  are,  then,  these  several  methods  of  inter- 
pretation— (I)  that  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  is 
literal  history ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  legend,  which  con- 
veys truth  under  mythological  disguise ;  (3)  that 
it  is,  and  was  only  intended  to  be,  an  allegory. 
The  first  and  third  can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the 
present  condition  of  exegesis,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  second  view  of  the  narrative  is  that  which 
is  noAV  most  generally  accepted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  That  the  biblical  form  of  the 
legend  should  represent  the  facts  as  they  actually 

•  Bible  and  the  Monuments,  p.  90. 

\  See  an  interesting  note  in  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  p. 
171  (ed.  Bohn).  /  .  f 


took  place  more  closely  than  the  parallel  stories 
which  have  been  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  world,  is  not  surprising  to  any  believer 
in  the  unique  character  of  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  great  religious  truths 
which  underlie  the  narrative  that  are  of  real  im- 
portance, and  these  are  brought  out  in  the  Bk.  of 
Genesis  in  a  quite  unique  fashion. 

ii.  The  allusions  in  OT  to  the  story  of  Gn  3  are 
few  and  uncertain.  If  the  rendering  of  the  KV 
may  be  pressed,  there  are  indeed  two  undoubted 
references  to  the  Fall,  viz.,  'If  likeAdqm  I  covered 
my  transgressions '  (Job  Si**),  and,  'But  they  like 
Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant'  (Hos  6'). 
But  it  seems  that,  at  least  in  the  former  passage, 
D1X5  should  be  rendered  '  after  the  manner  of  men,' 
and  this  rendering  would  also  be  admissible  in  Hos 
6^ ;  so  that  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  allusions 
to  the  Paradise  narrative  on  which  stress  may  be 
laid.  The  '  garden  of  Eden '  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  the  prophets  of  the  Cajitivity  (Ezk  28^' 
31»,  Is  5P,  cf.  Jl  23) ;  and  the  Bk.  of  Proverbs 
occasionally  mentions  a  '  tree  of  life '  (see  esp. 
Pr  318  n^).  Ps  903  and  Ec  12'  have  been  supposed 
to  take  up  the  language  of  Gn  3^^.  It  is  possible 
also  that  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  curse  upon 
the  serpent  (Gn  3")  in  Mic  7"  '  They  shall  lick  the 
dust  like  a  serpent,'  and  in  Is  65^  '  Dust  shall  be 
the  serpent's  meat,'  though  the  latter  passage  may 
be  derived  from  Micah.  The  conception  of  a 
personal  tempter  of  mankind  appears  in  the  story 
of  Job  and  also  in  1  Ch  2P  (see  also  Zee  3^) ;  but  it 
is  not  until  a  later  period  that  we  come  upon  any 
explicit  identification  of  'Satan'  or  the  'Adversary' 
with  the  'serpent,'  the  first  trace  of  such  being 
Wis  2^.  Cf.  also  Rev  12*  and  Ro  IG*'  '  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly,' 
which  manifestly  has  reference  to  Gn  3".* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  language  of  OT  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  convincing  evidence  that  the 
story  of  the  Fall  as  given  in  Gn  3  was  much  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  were  we  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall 
formed  no  part  of  their  religious  beliefs,  we  should 
be  seriously  mistaken.  If  there  is  one  idea  which  is 
throughout  conspicuous  in  OT,  it  is  the  idea  of  sin. 
No  other  nation  of  antiquity  was  possessed  with  so 
intense  a  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  sin  of  man  as  an  offence  against 
God.  '  Behold,  I  Avas  sliapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me'  (Ps  51').  'There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one '  (Ps  14^).  "These 
and  many  similar  passages  express  the  abiding 
sense  of  tlie  Hebrew  race,  that  man,  as  he  is,  is  not 
in  the  condition  which  his  Creator  purposed  for 
him.  The  contrast  between  such  a  conception  of 
man  and  that,  e.g.,  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
who  viewed  man  as  in  his  normal,  healthy  state,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  belief  such  as  that 
which  is  presupposed  and  taught  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall. 

That  this  belief  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  defi- 
nitely, if  not  consistently,  connected  Avith  the 
Paradise  narrative  in  the  later  ages  of  Hebrew 
national  life,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
books  called  Apocrypha  and  the  literature  of  the 
Roman  period.  Tins  testimony  is  so  important 
that  it  will  be  well  to  present  it  in  some  detail. 

(a)  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  passages  whicli 
speak  of  the  depravity  of  human '  nature ;  but 
2  Es  4"  '  How  can  he  that  is  already  worn  out 
with  the  corrui)ted  world  understand  incorruption? ' 
is  significant.     Cf.  also  2  Es  7®*. 

(b)  This  depravity  was  traced  to  Adam's  fall. 
The  classical  passage  is  2  Es  3"-  -.     The  seer  has 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  temptatiim  of  the  Second  Adam 
by  the  devil  (.Mt  4,  Lk  4)  exjilains  beyond  doubt  who  was  under- 
stood by  the  serpent  which  tempted  the  first  Adam. 


been  speaking  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  his  dwell- 
ing in  Paradise,  the  one  commandment  which  he 
transgressed,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of 
death  into  the  world.  He  goes  on :  '  For  the 
lirst  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart,  transgressed, 
and  was  overcome ;  and  not  he  only,  but  all  they 
also  that  are  bom  of  him.  Thus  disease  was  made 
l^ermanent ;  and  the  law  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
jjeople  along  with  the  wickedness  of  the  root ;  so 
the  good  depart etl  away,  and  that  which  was 
wicked  abode  still.'  Again:  'A  grain  of  evil 
seed  was  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam  from  the 
beginning,  and  how  much  wickedness  hath  it 
brought  forth  unto  this  time  ! '  (2  Es  4*').  And 
once  more  :  '  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
for  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not 
fallen  on  thee  alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come 
of  thee '  (2  Es  7"*).  In  this  late  book  are  recog- 
nized the  moral  consequences  of  Adam's  sin ;  in 
the  much  earlier  work  of  Ben-Sira  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  curse  of  Gn  3^*  '  Great  travail  is 
created  for  every  man,  and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon 
the  sons  of  Adam '  (Sir  40^). 

(c)  That  sin  came  through  the  woman  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  Sir  25-^  '  From  a  woman  was 
the  beginning  of  sin,  and  because  of  her  we  all 
die.' 

(d)  That  man's  seduction  was  due  to  the  serpent, 
now  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  identi- 
fied with  Satan,  is  alluded  to  in  Wis  2**  '  By  the 
en^'y  of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the  world.' 

(e)  The  connexion  between  death  and  sin  is  not 
so  clearly  conceived,  and  there  was,  apparently, 
no  consistent  doctrine  on  the  subject ;  *  but  the 
generally  prevailing  view  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  2  Es  3^  '  Unto  him  thou  gavest  thy  one  com- 
mandment :  which  he  transgressed,  and  imme- 
diately thou  appointedst  death  for  him  and  in 
his  generations.'  Cf.  also  Wis  ^,  Sir  25^^.  The 
same  view  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
(xvii.  3,  xxiiL  4)  and  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(xcviii.  4). 

(/)  Side  by  side  with  passages  such  as  these  we 
have  others  not  less  significant,  which  assert  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  sinner.  E.g.  '  They 
that  inhabited  the  city  did  evil,  in  all  things  doing 
as  Adam  and  all  his  generations  had  done :  for 
they  also  bare  a  wicked  heart '  (2  Es  3^).  Cf.  also 
2  Es  S'^  and  9*^,  and,  above  all,  Apoc.  Baruch 
liv.  19 :  '  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animae 
susB  tantum ;  nos  uero  unusquisque  fuit  animae 
suae  Adam.' 

It  might  be  urged  that  2  Es  is  a  very  late  book, 
perhaps  belonging  to  Christian  times ;  but,  at  all 
events,  that  the  author  of  the  chapters  from  which 
our  quotations  are  dra^\"n  was  a  non-Christian  Jew 
is  tolerably  certain.  And  thus  we  may  use  the 
book  in  support  of  our  conclusion  that  the  Jews, 
at  least  from  the  Captivity  onward,  conceived  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  ha\'ing  left  a  permanent  trace 
from  the  eSects  of  which  all  mankind  were  suffer- 
ing and  to  suffer. 

lii.  MTien  we  come  to  the  NT,  and  especially  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  find  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  eftects  of  Adam's  fall  receives  at  once  explana- 
tion and  relief  in  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement.  If  we  take  the  points  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  last  section,  we  see  (a)  that 
the  universal  depravity  of  mankind  is  everywhere 
presupposed,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Romans.  To  {b)  we  shall  return  again, 
and  only  cite  here  1  Co  15*^  '  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  aU  be  made  alive.' 
<c)  finds  illustration  in  two  passages  :  '  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  in  his  craftiness'  (2  Co  11*),  and 
'  Adam  was  first  formed,   then  Eve ;  and  Adam 

*  See  Edersbeim,  Life  and  Time*  <if  Jenu  the  Me$tiah,  L 
165  ff. 


was  not  beguiled,  but  the  woman  being  beguiled 
hath  fallen  into  transgression'  (iTi  2").  (rf)  St. 
Paul  refers  to  the  '  bniisin^  of  Satan  '  in  Ro  16* ; 
and  the  devil  is  spoken  of  as  'a  murderer  from 
the  beginning'  in  Jn  8**.  Cf.  also  1  Jn  3*- ".  We 
then  come  to  (e),  as  to  which  the  classical  passage 
in  NT  is  Ro  5''^"**.  A  commentary  on  these  diffi- 
cult verses  cannot  be  written  here ;  but  certain 
broad  principles  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  who  Ls 
undoubtedly  follo^^■ing  and  interpreting  the  narra- 
tive in  Gn  3,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.*  That 
through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  is 
his  starting-point.  Death  came  through  sin  (cf. 
Ro  6**  and  Ja  1^) ;  and  hence  death  is  the  common 
lot  of  man,  first,  because  of  his  own  personal  sin  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  part  of  the  inheritance 
which  Adam  has  transmitted  to  his  descendant.'^. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  insist 
(f)  that  man's  personal  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts,  and  for  his  own  acts  alone,  remains  unim- 
paired. He  does  not  supply  any  theory  by  which 
the  two  complementary  truths  of  man's  inherited 
tendency  to  evil  and  man's  free  will  may  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but  he  leaves  them  side  by  side  as  equally 
parts  of  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  given  him 
to  teach.  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  gospel  is  that  'if  by  the 
trespass  of  the  one  the  many  died,  much  more 
did  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace  of 
the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  abound  unto  the  many.* 
Thus  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  The 
whole  point  of  the  comparison  and  contrast  of 
the  first  and  second  Adam  is  lost,  if  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  were  not  deeply  affected  by 
a  backward  step  at  the  beginnings  of  human 
history,  if  it  be  not  true  that  man's  growth  in 
holiness  may  be  described  as  a  recovery  effected 
through  grace. 

iv.  The  interpretations  of  St.  Paul's  language 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  accepted  by 
Christians  are  various ;  and  they  depend  in  part 
on  the  view  that  is  taken  as  to  the  state  of  un- 
fallen  man,  and  the  divine  intention  for  him.  It 
would  be  agreed  by  most  theologians  that,  to  use 
I  the  language  of  the  Church,  the  'original  right- 
I  eousness'  of  which  Adam  was  deprived,  was,  al- 
though in  part  natural,  yet  in  part  supernatural. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  represented  as  divinely  en- 
dowed with  a  virtuous  character,  without  any 
such  bias  towards  evil  as  we  experience  in  our- 
selves. This  is  what  constituted  the  unique  wr- 
versity  and  heinonsness  of  the  first  sin,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  that  his  sin  is  counted  a  '  fall ' 
from  a  higher  spiritual  condition.  His  sin  had  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  but  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance has  been  differently  estimated  in  different 
schools  of  thought.  Speakmg  broadly,  the  Greek 
view  was  simply  that  the  '  original  righteousness ' 
of  the  race  was  lost ;  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  was 
a  privatio,  an  impoverishment  of  human  nature 
which  yet  left  the  power  of  the  will  unimpaired. 
But  the  Latin  A^-riters  who  followed  Augustine 
took  a  darker  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall.  It  is,  for  them,  a  depravatio  naturte ;  the 
human  will  is  disabled ;  there  is  left  a  bias  to- 
wards evil  which  can  be  conquered  only  by  grace. 
And  this  is,  undoubtedly,  nearer  to  the  language 
of  Scripture  than  the  former  mode  of  representing 
the  facts;  but  it  was  not  always  remembered, 
e  contra,  in  Augustinian  theology  that  the  '  image 
of  God'  remained  in  man  even  after  the  Fall 
(Gn  9*).  It  is  therefore  contrary  to  Scripture  to 
represent  man  as  wholly  corrupt.      And  a  deep 

*  For  St  Paul's  argument,  as  also  for  the  -witness  of  the 
Apoerj/pha  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  cormption,  see  Sandar- 
Headlam,  Jtoman*  (ch.  v.). 
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nn<l  Hfiioua  qucHtion  arises  liere  as  to  the  relation 
Intuitu  tlie  Fall  and  the  Incariiiii  inn.  It  may 
well  \iv.  as  the  Scotists  taught,  that  it  i-<  uiijiistili- 
able  to  represent  the  hi<jh  destiny  wliich  man  may 
lind  in  Christ  as  an  after-thought  in  the  divine 
counsels.  The  Incarnation  may  have  been,  for 
anything  ve  can  tell,  the  predestined  climax  of 
humanity,  independently  of  human  sin.  Bearing 
these  considerations  in  mind  we  return  to  lio  5^-"^*, 
and  the  various  theories  which  have  l)een  proposed 
in  explanation.     They  mav  be  classified  thus—* 

(a)  It  is  urged  that  St.  Paul's  language  requires 
us  to  conceive  of  the  human  race  as  in  Adam 
potentially,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  oak  is  in 
the  acorn.  Hence,  for  what  he  did,  we  may  be 
counted  responsible.  The  race,  not  the  individual, 
is  the  true  unit ;  it  is  with  this  unit  that  God 
deals.  Thus,  e.g.,  David  sinned  in  numbering 
Israel,  but  his  people  were  the  sufferers  from  the 
divine  punishment.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  13-"'  suggest  to  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  nationnl  responsibility,  apart  from  the  guilt 
of  individuals.  Most  apposite  of  all,  Levi  is  said 
to  have  paid  tithes  'through  Abraham'  (He  T®-^"). 
And  in  this  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
there  is,  beyond  question,  a  profound  truth  Avhich 
is  becoming  more  intelligently  and  sincerely  ac- 
cepted as  the  social  teaching  of  the  Incarnation 
is  being  opened  out.  '  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive'  (1  Co  15'--), 
are  words  which  point  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  as  the  root  of  the  universality  both  of  sin 
and  of  redemption.  But  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  state  this  so  as  to  do  violence  to  our  God-given 
sense  of  justice.  This  is  the  fault,  e.g.,  of  teaching 
like  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  spoke  of  a 
psychological  no  less  than  a  physical  unity  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity.  Ultimately  based, 
as  in  Augustine,  on  a  mistranslation  of  Ro  5^^  (in 
quo  as  the  rendering  of  e(^'  (?)  and  on  the  adoption 
in  the  Vulg.  of  the  word  imputare,  familiar  from 
its  use  in  the  courts  of  Koman  law,  this  teaching 
may  readily  become  either  ultra-mystical  or  ultra- 
rationalistic.  It  becomes  ultra-mystical,  if  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  be  so  spoken  of  as  to 
conceal  the  all-important  fact  that  it  is  only  for 
a  person  that  morality  has  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing. It  becomes  ultra  -  rationalistic,  when  the 
phrases  '  imputation  of  sin '  and  the  correlative 
'  imputation  of  righteousness '  are  used  as  if  sin 
and  righteousness  were  transferable  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  Sin  is  predicable  only  of  a  person, 
not  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  Avarning  of  Ezekiel, 
•The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,'  needs  to  be 
ever  kept  in  view.  St.  Paul  does  not  teach  that 
we  are  accomplices  in  Adam's  sin  or  partakers 
of  his  guilt  without  a  co-operation  of  our  own 
will,  although  it  be  at  the  same  time  awfully 
tnie  that  we  inherit  from  him  a  degraded  nature. 
The  abiding  truth  in  the  interpretation  given  by 
Augustine  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  Fall, 
is  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  In  this 
Adam  is  rdwo^  toO  fiiWovrot. 

(b)  Again,  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall  upon  his 
posterity  has  been  explained  by  speaking  of  Adam 
&s  representafive  of  the  race.  'Ihe  covenant  was 
made  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  with 
himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity.'  But  the  ques- 
tion arises.  How  could  Adam,  in  justice,  bind  his 
posterity  to  a  covenant  of  which  they  were  not 
cognizant?  A  federal  compact  of  this  sort  could 
only  bind  us,  if  we  had  empowered  Adam  to  act 
on  our  behalf.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  in  Adam's 
ca.se  we  should  have  done  the  same  as  he,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  punished  for  what  he  did, 
it  may  be  replied  that  this  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 

*  See  for  a  fuller  classification,  Schaff  in  Lange's  Romaiia 
(Eng.  tr.  p.  191). 


tion,  which  goes  perilously  near  to  depriving  the 
original  transgression  of  moral  blame  by  repre- 
senting it  as  inevitable.  Here  is  an  important 
consideration  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  All 
profitable  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  Fall 
must  recognize  frankly  its  voluntary  character. 
Adam  was  not  necessitated  to  act  as  he  did ; 
otherwise  his  action  Avould  not  involve  moral 
responsibility. 

(c)  We  come,  then,  to  tbi-  \  i<w  which  is  at 
once  most  widely  accepted  and  most  consonant 
to  all  the  facts.  It  is,  substantially,  tlie  view 
expounded  by  John  of  Damascus.  We  inherit 
from  our  first  parents  a  degraded  nature,  so  de- 
graded that  it  IS  for  us  much  harder  to  overcome 
sin  than  it  was  for  Adam.  For  this  inherited 
depravity  of  nature  we  are  not  responsible ;  we 
have  inherited  it  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Hence 
the  world  is  in  a  '  state  of  ruin,'  and  can  be  reme- 
died only  through  grace.  But  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, ginlt]/  ;  guilt  is  incurred  only  when  the  evil 
is  voluntarily  embraced,  when  we  take  up  Adam's 
sin  by  repeating  it,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  persons. 
The  rule  of  Augustine,  Peccatum  poena  peccati, 
continually  receives  verification.      Coleridge  has 

Eressed  this  view  somewhat  further.  '  It  belongs,* 
e  says,  '  to  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  that 
in  respect  of  original  sin  every  man  is  the  adequate 
representative  of  all  men'  (Aid^  to  Reflection,  p. 
194).  And  he  holds  that  Adam's  fall  is  a  typical 
experience  repeated  afresh  in  every  son  of  Adam. 
31utato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.  The  cor- 
ruption, he  urges, '  must  be  self -originated.'  There 
is  an  important  sense  in  which  this  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  deficient  in  recog- 
nition of  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  first 
sin.  We  are  not  at  all  in  the  same  spiritual 
condition  as  that  of  the  first  man  ;  we  do  not 
enter  on  tlie  conflict  with  evil  on  the  same  terms. 
Our  whole  attitude  to  God  is  difterent  from  that 
of  Adam,  although  we  be  still  'sons  of  God.'  As 
the  schoolmen  put  it,  in  tlie  case  of  Adam  the 
person  corrupted  the  nature ;  with  us  it  is  the 
nature  which  corrupts  the  person.  Man  is  still 
free,  but  man  is  siclc  with  a  sickness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  the  All-pure ;  and  for  healing  of  this 
sickness  only  a  supernatural  remedy  will  suffice. 
As  our  Lord  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(cf.  also  Mt  15"*),  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  within, 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  life  (cf.  Ps  78*^, 
Pr  4^^),  although  the  translation  of  thought  into 
act  involves  a  fresh  and  distinct  step  in  responsi- 
bility.* The  advocates  of  the  more  rigorous 
Augustinian  doctrine  have  been  accustomed  to 
designate  this  view  as  semi-Pelagianism  ;  but  it 
is  free  from  the  essential  fault  of  the  teaching 
of  Pelagius,  on  which  we  say  a  final  word. 

(d)  Pelagius  is  represented  as  having  held  that 
the  infant  enters  on  life  crippled  in  no  appreciable 
degree  by  any  inherited  infirmity  or  waywardness 
of  the  Avill.  He  begins  the  world  with  powers 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  one.  And  thus,  in  so  far  as  he  does  wrong, 
it  is  his  own  fault;  in  so  far  ms  lie  does  right,  he 
is  deserving  of  approbation.  It  woiild  seem  that 
Pelagius  and  his  uisciples  seriously  underestimated 
the  influence  of  Adam's  fall  on  human  nature  at 
large.  That  this  nature  as  corrupt  and  the  seat 
of  sin  must  be  of  itself  and  Avhen  unregenerate 
displeasing  to  the  All-holy,  they  did  not  perceive 
with  clearness.  And  though  men,  happily,  do  not 
always  push  their  opinions  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions, the  result  of  such  teaching  as  this  would 
be  the  denial  of  any  need  of  grace  or  of  redemp- 
tion.! 

V.  We  pass  on  to  the  question.  How  far  is  the 

•  See  Hort's  lAfe  and  Letters,  ii.  330f  :         -'   >  i.  78. 
t  See  Neander's  Chxtreh  Uxgtory,  \\. 
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doctrine  of  the  Fall  affected  by  modern  theories 
as  to  the  evolution  of  the  human  species  from 
lower  and  less  developed  t3*|>es  ?  It  has  l>een  too 
often  hastily  assumed  that  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  animal  forms  is  inconsistent  with  Ijelief 
in  any  special  prerogative  of  man,  and  is  still  more 
incompatible  with  a  doctrine  which  represents  his 
history  as  having  been  retrogressive  at  one  point. 
But  neither  of  these  positions  can  be  established. 

The  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species  is  not 
yet  to  be  counted  as  more  than  an  extremely 
probable  hypothesis,  by  which  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  growth  become  intelligible.  Many 
details  are,  as  yet,  very  obscure,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritance  have  not  by  any  means  been  clearly 
and  fully  exiK)unded.  See  Heredity.  And  the 
application  or  this  doctrine  to  the  descent  of  man 
is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which  cannot 
be  said,  as  yet,  to  have  been  solved.  But  we  are, 
nevertheless,  content  in  this  article  to  treat  of 
the  subject  of  man's  early  history  in  the  light  of 
this  wonderful  law.  Evolution  may  not  be  the 
final  word  of  science  as  to  the  laws  of  growth ; 
but  it  expresses  well  the  results  to  which  investi- 
gation has  so  far  attained.  We  conceive,  then,  of 
primeval  man  as  a  creature  descended  from  brute 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  he  closely  resembled  in 
instinct  and  habit  as  well  as  in  structure.  But 
there  was  one  marked  ditterence.  In  him  there 
was  present  the  faculty  of  self -consciousness ;  he 
was  conscious  of  a  reason  which  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  foreseen  future,  and  of  a  will  which 
is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest 
physical  desire.  Man  is  made  »»  the  image  of 
God,  although  his  bodily  lineage  be  that  of  the 
ape-like  creatures  whom  he  sees  round  him.  If 
we  may  illustrate  the  facts  of  his  growth  by  a 
mathematical  illustration,  we  shall  say  that  the 
curve  of  his  progress  is  a  continuous  cur>'e,  upon 
which  he  has  come  to  a  critical  point.  At  this 
critical  point  the  curvature  seems  to  change  its 
character;  in  other  words,  the  man  finds  himself 
possessed  of  faculties  which  are  not,  so  far  as  he 
can  judge,  the  direct  product  of  his  former  history. 
They  are,  to  use  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
truest  words,  the  gift  of  God.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  absolute  and  visible  continuity  between 
the  bodily  form  of  the  man  and  of  the  higher  apes; 
but  continuity  cannot  be  so  exactly  traced  in  his 
mental  development.  There  has  been  a/trrd.Soffis 
et'y  dWo  yivoi,  however  it  has  come  about.  Hence- 
forth he  is  not  only  an  animal,  but  a  man.  If  it 
be  said  that  it  is  not  scientific  to  postulate  a 
salt  us  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  not? 
The  law  of  continuity  is  not  a  fetish  before  which 
we  are  called  to  prostrate  ourselves ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  working  hypothesis,  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  desert  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others  where  it  will  not  serve  our  purpose. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  to 
the  Supreme  Mind  there  is  here  apparent  any 
breach  of  continuity  whatever.  The  law  may  ije 
obeyed,  in  fact,  though  the  sequence  may  not  be 
within  our  observation. 

A  creature  thus  emerging  from  a  lower  animal 
condition,  even  though  endowed  with  the  diWne 
gifts  of  self-conscious  reason  and  free  will,  would 
not,  indeed,  be  perfect.  He  would  be,  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  new  period  of  growth,  already 
raised  above  the  ape,  but  still  far  removed  from 
the  civilized  European  of  modem  life.  But  then 
we  remark  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  nowhere 
describes  the  first  man  as  perfect.  When  South 
said  that  '  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an 
Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Para- 
dise,' *  he  was  not  drawing  his  picture  from  Scrip- 
ture. Neither  OT  nor  NT  speak  of  Adam  as 
•  Sermon  on  Gn  V^. 


perfect,  though  they  speak  of  him  as  innocent  and 
pure  (cf.  Ec  7*).  Ana  this  was  j)erceived  by  early 
Christian  commentators.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
says  that  God  placed  Adam  in  Paradise  iiboin  avrif 
dipopfiriP  xpoKOTriji  Hxun  aC^dpcor  Kal  riXtioi  ytrofupos, 
ic.T.X.  {Ad  Autol.  ii.  24) ;  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria states  (Strom,  vi.  12.  96)  that  Adam  'was 
not  made  perfect  in  respect  of  his  constitution, 
but  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  virtue.'*  This 
relation  to  God  has  been  well  described  as  not 
a  state  of  perfection  or  a  mere  disix)sition,  but 
'  a  living  commencement  which  contained  within 
itself  the  possibility  of  a  progressive  development 
and  a  fulfilment  of  the  vocation  of  man.'t 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  so  far  removed  from 
anything  of  which  we  have  experience  that  we 
find  ourselves  continually  at  fault  in  the  eflfort 
to  imagine  or  to  describe  it.  But  we  must,  at 
least,  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  condition  in  which 
man  obej-ed  freely  the  law  of  that  nature  to  which 
he  had  attained:  the  ideas  'right'  and  'wrong' 
hardly  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  with  fml 
meaning,  for  '  the  knowledge  of  good  and  e\'il ' 
was  not  yet  his.  It  may  well  have  been  that  the 
image  of  God  was  a  gift  only  germinally  bestowed 
and  gradually  realized.  Man  did  not  come  all  at 
once  into  his  splendid  inheritance.  In  the  Para- 
dise narrative  he  is  depicted  as  still  at  an  early 
stage  in  Ids  history.  He  is  represented  as  living 
a  life  of  communion  with  God,  conscious,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  he  'ought'  to  obey  the  laws  of 
God,  which,  as  yet,  were  presented  in  the  simplest 
and  most  elementary  form  ;  but  the  consciousness 
of  moral  obligation  could  only  be  half  realized 
where  the  knowledge  of  evil  was  not  present.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  which  would 
conflict  with  the  teaching  of  science,  whether 
physical  or  mental.  In  his  primitive  condition, 
man  would  have  been  able  to  recognize  only  the 
simplest  moral  commands.  He  was  forbidden  to 
taste  of  the  fruit  of  'the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evU ' :  for  so  perilous  an  experience  he 
was  not  prepared.  And,  in  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion from  without,  it  was  perhaps  possible  that 
this  state  of  purity  should  nave  continued.  The 
man's  nature,  though  not  developed  to  perfection, 
though  not  strong  with  the  discipline  which  time 
and  experience  bring,  was  perfectly  balanced  ;  and 
in  obeying  its  dictates  he  would  obey  the  dictates 
of  his  Creator. 

How  into  such  a  world  could  evil  enter  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  has  vexed  philosophy  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  a  question  to 
which  no  final  or  complete  answer  has  been  given. 
But  the  record  of  revelation  at  least  puts  the 
difficulty  one  step  further  back ;  it  points  to  the 
region  where  the  solution  is  to  be  sought.  In  the 
Bible  the  fall  of  the  angels  precedes  the  fali  of 
man  (Jude').  Temptation  came  into  human  life 
through  the  machination  of  a  spirit  of  e\'il  distinct 
from  man.  The  invitation  to  sin  came  from  the 
serpent  in  the  garden,  and  it  took  the  form  of  a 
suggested  violation  of  the  command  known  to  be 
divine.  Sin  is  not  an  indigenous  product,  but  is 
brought  in  ab  extra,  somewhat  as  it  has  been 
suggested  that  life  was  first  brought  to  the  earth 
in  a  meteoric  stone.  According  to  the  Bible,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  to  be  sought  outside  human 
nature. 

We  are  not  now  in  a  region  where  science  has 
anything  to  tell  us.  We  have  only  the  brief 
phrases  of  Scripture  as  our  guide.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  we  cannot  say  positively  that  the 
temptation  would  not  have  been  self-suggested,  as 
the  man  grew  in  faculty  and  in  strength,  had 
there  been  no  malign  influence  external  to  himself. 

•  See  Gibson,  Thirty-yine  Articles,  p.  366. 
t  Hartenaen,  Chrittian  Dogmatics,  {  78. 


We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know.  What  is 
told  is  this.  The  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  purity,  and  the  suggestion  to  sin  came,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  first  instance  from  a  personal 
agency  of  evil  outside  the  domain  of  his  own  will. 

Here,  then,  is  ignorance  of  evil  dispelled,  which- 
ever course  the  man  adopted.  For  the  conscious 
refusal  of  evil,  no  less  than  its  acceptance,  would 
in  a  measure  involve  a  knowledge  of  evil.  An 
apostolic  writer  speaks  of  the  riXeios,  or  perfect 
man,  as  one  'who  by  reason  of  use  has  his 
senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil'  (He  5'^). 
I  True,  there  would  be  no  personal  realization  of 
evil  were  it  not  consciously  embraced.  But  its 
existence  must  henceforward  be  definitely  con- 
ceived. And  we  may  notice  that  whether  man 
yielded  to  the  temptation  or  overcame  it,  in  any 
case  he  would  have  advanced  a  step  in  knowledge. 
To  yield  was  a  spiritual  fall ;  to  resist  would  have 
been  a  spiritual  rise.  13ut  in  any  case  the  new 
experience  would  be  an  intellectual  rise.  This  is 
a  principle  which  has  formed  the  starting-point  of 
some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  i^'all  both 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  The  philosopher 
Erigena  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  perception  of 
this  truth  Avhen  he  taught  that  sin  was  relatively 
necessary  for  the  development  of  human  nature. 
Schiller,  again,  interpreted  the  Fall  as  the  necessary 
transition  of  reason  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
that  of  culture.  The  necessity  of  evil  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  life  of  the  world  is  conceived  as 
inevitably  developing  itself  through  antagonism 
and  connict.  This  is  the  Divina  Cominedia  of 
human  history,  the  perpetual-  tragedy  of  life. 
And  theologians  have  pointed  out  that  in  Scrip- 
ture itself  the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
of  peace  is  traced  to  fallen  and  not  to  unfallen 
man.  Tubal-cain,  '  the  forger  of  every  cutting  in- 
strument in  brass  and  iron,'  and  Jubal  the  father 
of  musicians,  are  the  descendants  of  Cain  (Gn  4^^-  ^-). 
The  truth  which  seems  to  underlie  speculations 
such  as  these  is  that  man  would  not  begin  to 
process  rapidly,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
until  he  became  conscious  of  the  resistance  to  his 
energies  which  evil  presents.  But  this  conscious- 
ness would  not  have  been  less  intense  had  he  over- 
come the  temptation  which  assailed  him  instead 
of  yielding  to  it.  It  is  only  the  man  who  has 
successfully  battled  with  evil  that  is  conscious  of 
its  full  strength,  for  upon  him  alone  has  it  spent 
all  its  powers.  And  thus  to  assert  that  sin  Avas 
relatively  necessary  for  the  development  of  human 
nature,  is  to  confuse  the  yielding  to  temptation 
with  the  experience  of  it.  Had  primeval  man 
been  strong  when  evil  presented  itself,  we  know 
not  to  what  heights  of  intellectual,  as  of  spiritual 
excellence,  the  race  might  not  have  now  attained. 
In  this  view  only  is  it  true  that  the  first  tempta- 
tion marks  the  '  beginning  and  the  foundation  of 
the  development  of  mind,  the  birth  of  man's 
intellectual  nature.'  * 

We  find,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
when  subjected  to  examination,  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  ■with  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
man  from  lower  types,  and  his  growth  'from 
stren";th  to  strength '  as  the  centuries  have  gone 
by.  There  has  been  a  continuous  intellectual 
development.  When  the  pre- Adamite  ancestor  of 
the  human  family  was  fitted  to  receive  the  divine 
gift  of  reason,  it  Avas  granted  to  him.  Like  Christ, 
Adam  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  all  things 
were  ready.  Up  to  this  point  the  evolution  had 
been  unconscious  ;  henceforward  it  Avas  to  be  con- 
scious,  and   partly  assisted    by  voluntary  ettbrt. 

*  See  Mathe.«on,  Can  the  Old  Faith  live  with  the  New,  p. 
210  flf.,  where  the  argument  of  this  paragrapli  is  developed  at 
length. 


And  the  first  experience  of  evil,  explicitly  re- 
cognized as  evil,  Avould  atford  a  fresh  starting- 
point  for  his  groAvth.  For  such  experience  of  evil, 
as  has  been  said,  Avould  in  any  event — Avhether  it 
was  conquered  or  the  conqueror — involve  a  rise  in 
the  intellectual  scale.  Had  it  been  overcome,  as 
it  might  have  been  overcome  (for  the  act  of  Adam 
is  represented  as  one  of  free  choice),  there  Avould 
have  been  a  rise  in  the  spiritual  scale  as  Avell. 
But  in  the  event  there  Avas  intellectual  growth, 
accompanied  by  a  descent  to  a  lower  spiritual 
leA'el,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  man 
to  rise  Avithout  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  And  so 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  mark  in  the 
history  of  mankind  a  crisis  as  real,  and  introduce 
a  force  as  potent,  as  when  God  created  man  in  His 
oion  inutge. 

Such  a  A-iew  of  man's  progress  is  in  the  strictest 
harmony  alike  Avith  the  Bible  and  Avith  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  science.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Avhat  science  teaches  us  is  that  the  history  of 
man  has  been  a  history  of  development,  but  it  does 
not  and  could  not  teach  that  this  development  has 
proceeded  along  the  best  conceivable  lines.  *  It  is 
no  postulate  of  modern  philosophy  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  Avorlds.  And  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  man  as  he  presents  himself  to  us  in 
history  and  in  life,  though  his  education  through 
the  centuries  has  been  divinely  ordered,  is  not  in 
the  condition  Avhich  Avas  the  clivine  intention  for 
him,  is  a  doctrine  Avhich  receives  A'erification  from 
daily  obserA'ation.  The  divine  Avill  lias  been 
thAvarted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  perversity  of  the 
human  will.  And  this  has  been  recognized  as  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  evil  by  men  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  For  Avhat  is  the  spectacle  which  the  Avorld 
of  men  presents?  NeAvman  has  described  it  Avell 
in  a  splendid  passage  of  his  Apologia  (ch.  v.):  'To 
consider  the  Avorld  in  its  length  and  its  breadth, 
its  various  history,  the  many  races  of  man,  their 
starts,  their  fortunes,  their  mutual  alienation, 
their  conflicts ;  and  then  their  Avays,  habits, 
governments,  forms  of  worship  ;  their  enterprises, 
their  aimless  courses,  their  random  achievements 
and  acquirements,  the  impotent  conclusion  of  long- 
standing facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of 
a  superintending  design,  the  blind  evolution  of 
Avliat  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  the 
progress  of  things,  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements, 
not  toAvards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  little- 
ness of  man,  his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short  dura- 
tion, the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity,  the 
disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish, 
the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  jxTvading 
idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary,  hopeless 
irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race,  so 
fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  apostle's 
Avords,  "having  no  hope  and  Avithout  God  in  the 
Avorld," — all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal ; 
and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound 
mystery,  Avhich  is  absolutely  beyond  human  solu- 
tion. What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing, 
reason -beAvildering  fact?  I  can  only  answer,  that 
either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society  of 
men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence.* 
The  '  outcast  man '  is,  in  short,  the  Great  Excep- 
tion. While  CA-ery  other  living  thing  is  striving 
for  its  good,  man  alone  is  found  choosing  Avhat 
he  knoAvs  to  be  for  his  hurt.  And  so  to  the 
believer  in  God  his  own  experience  confirms  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  As 
Pascal  says,  '  De  sorte  que  rhonime  est  plus  incon- 

•  See  Gore,  Lux  Jfw/uii'io,  pr>.  535,  636,  and  the  pass-^ge  there 
cited  from  Aubrey  Moore's  EooltUion  and  Christiainti/ :  "the 
change  which  took  place  at  the  Fall  was  a  change  in  the  moral 
regioii ;  but  it  could  not  be  without  its  effect  elsewhere.  Even 
the  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  confused  without  the  goveni- 
ing  truth  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God.' 


cevable  sans  ce  mystere,  que  ce  in\>tere  n'est 
inconcevable  k  rhomnie.'  Tliat  doctrine  is  indeed 
a  datum  of  revelation  ;  but  it  harmonizes  well  with 
what  we  know  of  ourselves  and  of  others.  There 
has  been  somewhere  a  backward  st«p  in  the  history 
of  man,  who  was  at  the  first  created  '  very  good.' 
And  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  about  sin,  stat«d  in 
terms  of  the  story  of  Gn  3,  but  based  on  the  broad 
ground  of  observation  and  experience,  gives,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rationale  of  this  fact,  and  brin^ 
it  into  line  with  the  revelation  of  the  gospeL 
There  are  two  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

(1)  St.  Paul,  following  Gn  2"  and  3",  states 
that  death  came  through  sin  ( Ro  5^  ^*).  It  is 
tolerably  plain  that  by  '  death '  he  means  physical 
death,  aJthough  it  has  Wen  interpreted  of  the  Heath 
of  .the  soul  (see  Sanday,  in  loc.).  And  he  here  seems 
to  come  into  collision  with  natural  science,  which 
t«aches  that  death  must  have  been  known  upon 
the  earth  long  before  the  human  species  appeared. 
For  ages  before  the  creation  or  evolution  of  man, 
death  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  must  have 
been  a  necessary  concomitant  and  condition  of  life. 
It  is  not  apparent,  however,  that  this  touches  St. 
Paul's  argument ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  death 
of  man.  And  in  the  case  or  man  it  may  well  be 
that  had  he  remained  faithful  to  the  law  of  his 
being,  as  communicated  to  him  by  his  Creator, 
death  would  have  had  no  dominion  over  him.  As 
has  been  said  already,  of  the  condition  of  primeval 
man  we  have  little  information  ;  it  was  so  utterly 
unlike  anything  of  which  we  have  experience  that 
contident  statements  would  be  out  of,  place.  But, 
at  aU  events,  the  death  of  a  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God  is  a  phenomenon  of  an  order  entirely 
difterent  from  the  death  of  a  beast.  Death  is  the 
portion  of  the  latt«r ;  it  is  part  of  the  di\-ine 
intention  for  him.  ]Sot  so,  for  man.  For  him 
there  is  a  further  destiny  in  store.  And  his  sin, 
as  it  involves  alienation  from  God,  involves  the 
M-ithdrawal  of  that  higher  life  which  has  been  the 
assurance  of  immortality.  We  do  not  assert  of 
Adam  the  non  posse  mori,  but  the  posse  non  mori, 
as  long  as  his  fellowship  with  God,  the  source  of 
life,  was  unbroken.  But  sin  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  lower  animal,  and  thus  man  became  the 
prey  of  death.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  has  been 
surmised  by  many  of  the  profoundest  of  Christian 
philosophers,  there  is  some  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween moral  evil  and  physical  decay  for  a  composite 
being  such  as  Scripture  represents  man  to  be. 
And  in  the  Fall  of  Adam  his  whole  race  were  thus 
involved ;  death  passed  upon  them,  not  indeed  as 
a  punishment  for  something  which  a  remote  an- 
cestor had  done,  but  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  the  head  of  the  race.  They  inherit  a 
degraded  nature,  which  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
physical  dissolution  as  is  the  nature  of  a  beast. 
But  '  man's  normal  condition,  according  to  the  OT, 
is  not  mortality,  with  the  possibility  of  attaining 
immortality  by  a  later  gift ;  but  life  in  God's  fellow- 
ship, with  the  possibility  of  losing  it  and  falling 
into  a  condition  of  an  existence  which  is  not  life.'  * 
It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  natural  science  to  negative  this  view. 

(2)  What  may  prove  a  more  serious  difficulty 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  from  a  single  pair,  which  seems  to  be  presup- 
posed in  St.  Paul's  exposition  of  the  parallelism 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  True,  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  not  disproved  by  science  ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  on  purely  scientific  grounds  to  be  more 
probable  than  the  hypothesis  that  mankind  are 
descended  from  several  pairs.  But  if  the  latter 
doctrine  should  command  at  anv  time  the  assent 
of  the  scientific  world,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

*  Sahnond,  Ckrittian  Doctrine  <tf  Immortality,  p.  220. 


modify  in  some  degree  what  has  been  said.  This 
article  has  been  written  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nothing  contradictory  to  science  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  tne  human  race  as 
d^cended  from  common  parents.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  doctrine  expounded  by  St.  Paul.  But 
it  is  a  matter  which  comes  within  the  province  of 
science ;  and  should  it  ever  be  disproved,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  apostle  was  using 
an  illustration  not  scientifically  apt  in  all  respects. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  tiiat  in  essentials 
nothing  would  have  to  be  changed.  The  great 
truths,  that  sin  began  with  the  beginning  of  our 
race,  that  its  baneful  influence  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  that  it  is  as 
widespread  as  mankind  itself,  that  it  cannot  be 
eradicated  without  a  gift  of  grace,  are  unaflected 
whether  '  Adam '  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  single 
indi^ndual,  or  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  human  species.  The  universality  of 
sin  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  human  nature 
has  been  corrupted  at  its  base,  whether  by  the 
fall  of  one  or  of  several ;  and  it  would  still  remain 
true  that  '  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.'  So  much  it  has  been  deemed 
nece^ary  to  say,  although  at  present  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  distinctly  to  favour  the  doctrine 
that  mankind  are  descended  from  one  common 
stock,  and  so  to  confirm  the  analogy  drawn  out  by 
St.  Paul.  See  also  Adam,  Atoxemext,  Justifi- 
CATiox,  Heredity,  Paradise,  Sacrifice,  Six. 

LrTKRATTRK. — In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned, 
the  following  may  be  consulted  ■with  profit :  Ryle,  Early 
yarratwa  ^  Gtmtti* ;  Orr,  ChriAian  View  of  God  and  tke 
World ;  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  qf  Man ;  Miiller,  Ckrittian 
Doctrine  of  Sin.  The  sabject  ia  diaciissed  m  aU  treaties  <hi 
Systematic  Theology.  J.  H.  BeRXARD. 

FALLOW-DEER.— This  word  occurs  in  the  AV 
among  the  clean  animals  (Dt  14'),  and  in  the 
list  of  game  furnished  for  Solomon's  daily  table 
(1  K  4^).  In  each  list  'ayydl,  zebi,  and  yahmUr 
occur  in  the  same  order.  The  first  is  correctly 
translated,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  hart  (see  Hart). 
The  second  is  incorrectly  tr.  in  AV  roebuck,  and 
correctly  in  RV  gazelle  (see  GAZELLE).  The  third 
is  incorrectly  tr.  in  hN  fallow-deer,  and,  we  think, 
correctly  in  RV  roebitck  (see  Roebuck). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FALSE  WITNESS.— See  Lyixg,  Oath. 

FAME. — The  Gr.  word  tpynv  (from  <f>vf^,  to  de- 
clare, say)  was  used  for  a  divine  voice,  oracle,  and 
then  for  a  report  or  common  saying.  The  Lat. 
word  fama,  beginning,  where  ifnipLij  left  off,  with 
rumour  or  report,  added  to  that  the  meaning  of 
reputation  or  renown.  The  Eng.  word  'fame,' 
though  it  once  had  all  the  meaning  of  Lat.  fama, 
now  retains  only  the  sense  of  renown  or  celebrity. 
Thus  in  modem  Eng.  '  fame '  is  never  a  fair  equi- 
valent for  <pi]m- 

That  in  1611  'fame'  had  the  meaning  (1)  of 
report,  and  (2)  also  of  renown,  is  certain.  Thus : 
(1)  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  1531  (Croft's  ed. 
ii.  291),  says,  'all  Greece  was  in  great  fear  for  the 
fame  that  was  sprad  of  the  commynge  of  the 
Persians  with  an  infinite  armye.'  So  Tindale's  tr. 
of  Mt  24*  (ed.  of  1534)  is, '  Ye  shall  heare  of  warres, 
and  of  the  fame  of  warres'  (Gr.  a.Ko6.%',  Wye. 
'  openyouns ' ;  Tind.  1526  '  noyse ' ;  Cran.  '  tidinges' ; 
Rhem.  '  bruit es ' ;  Gen.,  Bish.,  AV,  RV '  rumours'). 
And  Bacon  {Adv.  of  Learning,  n.  xxiii.  19)  says, 
'  General  fame  is  light,  and  the  opinions  conceived 
by  superiors  or  equals  are  deceitful;  for  to  such 
men  are  more  masked;  verior  fama  e  domestieis 
emanat.'  Again  (2)  in  Shaks.  (Troilus  and  Cret- 
sida,  in.  uL  :^),  Achilles  says — 

'  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  slirewdly  gored ' ; 
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antl  in  Henry  V.  III.  ii.  13,  Pistol  sinps,  '  And  sword 
.111.1  shield,  In  bloody  field,  DdIIi  win  immortal 
lame  :  to  which  the  Iloy  replies,  •  W  uuM  1  were  in 
an  ale-liouse  in  London  !  I  would  i,'ive  all  my  fame 
for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safetj'.' 

In  AV  both  meanin<j8  appear,  but  the  former 
most  frequently.  The  only  manifest  examples  of 
the  meaning  '  renown '  are  1  K  4-'^  1  Ch  14^^  22-', 
Zeph  3'*,  where  the  Heb.  is  siccm  '  a  name.'  When 
the  Heb.  is  shgma'  (Nu  U'*,  1  K  lOS  2  Ch  Q\  Job 
28-^,  Is  66'»),  5/i^wirt'  (Jos  6-'^  9»,  Est  IH,  Jer  &'*),  or 
shdmuah  ( 1  K  10^,  2  Ch  O"),  the  meaning  is  not  very 
distinctly  marked,  but  the  Heb.  words  are  properly 
report,  tidings  (lit.  'hearing');  and  in  Job  28^-' 
(RV  '  rumour')  as  well  as  in  Jer  6''^  that  is  mani- 
festly the  sense.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  the 
only  remaining  OT  passage,  Gn  45^®  (where  the 
Heb.  is  kCl,  lit.  '  voice '),  the  sense  is  report.  In 
NT  that  sense  is  j^robably  the  only  one  that 
occurs.  The  Gr.  words  are  (1)  (pvf^v,  Mt  d'^,  Lk  4^^, 
the  only  examples  of  the  word,  which  is  nearly  as 
rare  in  LXX  (Pr  le^  [for  shemuah],  2  Mac  4="-', 
3  Mac  3^  4  Mac  4^^),  with  the  verb  8ia<pT]iJ.l^w,  Mt  9^*^ 
(Su<p-f)fii(rav  airrbv,  '  they  .  .  .  spread  abroad  liis 
fame';  Wye.  1380  'thei  .  .  .  defameden  hym,'  1388 
'thai  .  .  .  diffameden  hym,'  from  Vulg.  dijfania- 
vemnt  cum).  (2)  d.K07j,  lit.  '  hearing,'  Mt  4^  14^, 
Mk  123  (Kv  always  'report').  (3)  ■^xos.  'echo,' 
Lk  4^  tlie  only  occurrence  of  this  meaning  (RV 
'  rumour ').  (4)  X670S,  '  word,'  Lk  5'*  (RV  '  report '), 
which  lias  this  meaning  also  in  Mt  28^^,  Jn  21''^ 
(EV  'saying').  In  Apocr.,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  only  1  Mac  3-*-'*',  both  with  the  mod.  sense 
of  renown  (Gr.  6po/xa,  'name'). 

RV  adds  Jer  50^  (Heb.  sliemci')  for  AV  'report.' 
'Fame 'is  the  Wyclihte  tr"  of  1388  here,  'report' 
having  come  from  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560. 

J.  Hastings. 

FAMILIAR.—'  Familiar  spirit '  is  the  tr.  in  EV  of 
Heb.  'ubh  wherever  it  occurs  (except  Job  32^"  where 
in  plu.  it  means  '  skin-bottles,'  E  V  '  bottles,'  RVm 
'wine  skins'),  on  which  see  Driver  on  Dt  18"  and 
art.  Demon  ;  also  Van  Hoonacker,  '  Divination  by 
'Ob,'  in  Expos.  Times,  Jan.  1898.  '  Familiar '  has  in 
this  phrase  the  sense  of  the  Jj&t.familiaris,  belong- 
ing to  one's  family,  and  so  to  oneself,  ready  to  serve 
one  as  a  famulus  or  servant.  The  oldest  example 
in  Oxf.  JEng.  Diet,  is  Stow,  Chron.  (1565)  107,  'A 
familiar  spirit  ■svhich  hee  had  ...  in  likenesse  of  a 
Catte.'  13ut  it  is  found  in  Geneva  Bible  of  1560, 
1  S  28''  ^^- "  etc.,  wlience  it  passed  into  AV.  Similar 
phrases  seem  to  be  older,  as  Prose  Legends  in 
Anglia,  viii.  146  (14 — ),  '  Hir  famylier  aungel  thet 
hadde  liir  in  kepynge ' ;  and  Capgrave,  Chron.  25 
(1460),  'That  same  familiar  devel.' 

In  Jer  20^"  we  find  the  subst.  'familiars'  (Lat. 
familiarcs),  '  All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halt- 
ing,' for  which  RV  gives  '  familiar  friends '  as  the 
same  Heb.  is  tr.  in  Ps  4P  AV  and  RV. 

The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  man  (or  men)  of  my  peace.'  It  occurs  also 
Jer  3822,  Ob  7.  The  most  instructive  occurrence  is  no  doubt  Ps 
419,  and  the  meaning  is  there  at  least  not  simply  '  acquaintances, 
those  to  whom  I  should  give  the  ordinary  salutation,  Peace  be 
with  you '  (Streane) ;  but  rather,  as  Clieyne,  those  who  are 
specially  attached  to  ine  by  a  covenant. 

Illustrations  of  the  subst.  '  familiars '  are  Knox, 
Hist.  38,  '  they  would  chop  their  familiars  on  the 
cheeke  with  it  [the  NeAv  Testament] ' ;  and  Hos 
10^*  Cov.  'AH  thy  stronge  cities  shalbe  layed 
waist,  euen  as  Salmana  was  destroyed  with  his 
familiers.'  J.  Hastings. 

FAMILY.— i.  Scope,  Terms,  and  Data.— Tlie 
term  fdmihj  is  used  in  many  difl'erent  senses : 
(«)  For  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  persons  con- 
nected by  blood  or  marriage,  from  the  family  in 
the  narrowest  sense — a  man  with  his  wives  and 
children,  and  sometimes  his  mother — to  tlie  widest 


aggregate  of  kinsfolk  between  whom  relationship 
is  traced — the  clan,  tribe,  nation,  or  even  the 
Iiuman  race,  (h)  In  a  looser  sense  for  communities 
living  in  clo.se  and  permanent  intercourse,  from  the 
houseliold — inchuling  dependants  as  well  as  kins- 
folk— to  the  clan,  etc.,  including  persons  not  of  the 
main  stock,  (f)  In  various  fig.  senses  with  whicli 
we  are  not  concerned  here.  OT  recognizes  and 
connects  the  groups  denoted  hy  family  in  (a)  and 
(b),  but  has  no  single  term  for  them ;  still  less  has 
it  any  term  corresponding  to  the  Eng.  family. 
T\\z  house,  approaches  most  closely  to  the  range  of 
meaning  of  famiUi  in  (a)  and  {b) ;  in  Gn  7'  Noali 
with  his  wife  ancl  sons  and  daughters-in-law  are 
called  his  house  ;  we  have  also  the  house  of  David 
2  S  3S  of  Levi  (i.e.  tribe)  Nu  17*,  of  Israel  (i.e.  the 
nation)  Ex  W\  In  P  and  Ch  39  n'5,  RV  fathers' 
house,  is  a  technical  term  for  a  subdivision  of  a 
tribe.  The  origin  of  these  terms  in  the  concrete 
dwelling  connects  them  with  (b),  cf.  similar  use 
of  'r-HN  tent,  in  Ps  78""  83".  So  also  r\:^^i:^,  EV 
family,  is  explained  (Ges.,  Fuerst)  as  etymologic- 
ally  a  union,  obsolete  V  nrc'  to  join,  but  Buhl 
connects  with  Arab.  sapaJui,  to  pour  out,  and  with 
nn£¥'.  'c  is  strictly  a  clan,  and  is  used  in  P  and  late 
writings  (Nu  2,  etc.)  for  the  largest  division  of  a 
tribe ;  but  its  meanings  also  range  from  the  clan 
to  the  tribe  (Jg  13'0  and  the  nation  (Jer  33-*). 
Other  terms  are  derived  from  the  physical  tie 
between  kinsfolk,  and  connect  with  (a),  y^i  seed 
(Gn  12'),  c^j;  bone  (Gn  29^^),  n^?  Hesh  (Gn  29'*), 
•\i<y  flesh  (Lv  18'*),  with  its  derivative  rt-yg^v  (Lv 
18'^),  in  the  sense  of  blood-relation  ;  the  com- 
pounds of  n*:"  bear,  beget,  m!?b  ottspring  (Gn  48"), 
kin.sfolk  (Gn  3P),  nnVw  clans  (Nu  l-"").  Also, 
young  children  collectively  are  »]?,  V  ibb  take  quick 
short  steps.  n^xi  (Ezk  11'^)  is  a  misreading 
(Cornill,  etc.  i.l.). 

This  brief  statement  as  to  terms  shows  how  the 
family  was  bound  up  with  all  the  social  and  political 
arrangements  of  Israel.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to. 
draw  any  natural  line  of  division  between  the  family 
and  other  social  and  political  groups,  whose  insti- 
tutions ai"e  expressed  in  terms  of  the  family,  and 
derived  in  fact  or  theory  from  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  maintained  that  the  idea  of  the  family 
originated  in  a  social  group  larger  than  and 
different  from  that  consisting  of  a  single  man  with 
his  dependent  women  and  children.  If  this  is  in 
any  measure  true,  the  relations  between  the  family 
(in  the  narrower  modern  sense)  and  the  larger  social 
groups  will  be  still  more  complicated.  Tiiis  article 
will  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  family 
proper,  and  the  larger  social  groups  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  art.  Tribe  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  relations  of  the  family 
to  the  clan,  etc. 

The  data  for  our  subject  are  the  narratives  of 
the  family  life,  esp.  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Ruth,  of 
David,  and  of  Tobit ;  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
family ;  and  the  various  allusions  to  the  subject. 
OT  narratives  are,  of  course,  valid  authorities  for 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated, 
whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  their  historicity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  both  narratives  and — m 
a  less  degree^laws  mostly  treat  of  royal,  noble, 
or  wealthy  families  and  their  slaves,  and  we  have 
little  direct  information  as  to  the  poorer  free 
Israelites.  Doubtless,  the  same  general  principles 
governed  family  life  amongst  all  classes,  and  the 
wealthy  families  and  their  dependants  constituted 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  ;  but  we  have 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  familiar  OT 
l>ictures  are  concerned  chiefly  with  certain  classes, 
and  that  for  other  cases  we  must  allow  for  the 
effect  of  inferior  rank  and  smaller  means. 

ii.  Memuers. — The  members  of  a  Heb.  family  or 
household  includeil  some  or  all  of  the  following: 
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the  man,  a^  -in.r.nu'  head  of  the  h<>ii^(.li..1il 

mother,  it  ;  ili  liiiii  ailvv  th 

father:    hi~  his    roiu-uliliir- ; 

eliildreu  ;    ihc    i  >.iiu  uliiiits'    iliililrcn  ;    v  iiildrcu   ot 

utlier  wuincn,  /•.'/.  .Ifjihihah  i-lg  U'l;  liauvrht^rs- 

iu-law;    >'■:  '    ■.'. ,   i(ir   t-x.-iinjili',     ' 

I^aban  ;     c  \<v.     rclatixi 

deiH'ni-laiii '  ;     uv    rfsiiiciit    iu;^.^..v.., 

"the  straiiLzer  that  is  within  thy  gates' (see  til 
male  ami  leiuale  shixes,  Isr.  and  foreign,  h<i: 
Viorn  and  pun  hased.  Thus  the  aneient  Heh.  N\a> 
hirger  than  liie  modern  fannly  ;  [xjlyLiamy  in- 
creased the  numlier  ut  wimieii  and  children  de- 
pendent on  a  singh'  man  :  married  sons  and  their 
families  often  remained  in  their  father's  household  ; 
the  insecurity  of  }irimiti\  e  life  led  individual  resid- 
ent aliens,  ctr  .to  attach  themselves  to  households. 
(a)  y  Mother. -rv::-  hdmdth,  AV  and  RV 

moth'  In  .Mie  T'  (quoted  Mt  10»,  Lk  12^3) 

the  hdiiiot/i  IS  perhaps  the  wife  of  the  living  head 
of  the  household  ;  in  Ru,  Naomi,  herself  a  widow, 
is  the  hamoth  of  widows.  But  thehdmoth  attained 
special  importance  and  dignity  when,  after  the 
death  of  her  hushand,  her  son  hecame  the  head 
of  the  family.  She  was  then  the  most  import- 
ant and  induential  woman  in  the  household  ;  a 
man  had  many  wives,  only  one  mother ;  he  had 
been  trained  in  deference  and  obedience  to  his 
mother  ;  his  wives  were  his  property,  and  absolutely 
subject  to  his  authority.  They  had  often  been 
selected  bv  his  mother,  e.g.  Ishmael's  wife  by 
Hagar  (Gn  21-',  cf.  2  Es  9^^).  In  the  historj'  of  the 
families  best  known  to  us — the  royal  houses  of  Isr. 
and  Judah — there  are  numerous  indications  of  the 
exalted  position  of  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
king.  She  bears  the  .title  m/23  mistress.  Her 
name  is  regularly  given  in  the  paragraph  describ- 
ing an  accession,  while  nothing  is  said  about  the 
wives.  Maacah,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  Nehushta 
{2  K  2-1--  '-■  '■',  ei.  Jer  22-°j  appear  as  exercising  .irreat 
influence  in  the  reigns  of  their  sons.  The  analogy 
of  modern  Eastern  life  fully  warrants  us  in  taking 
the  position  of  the  queen-mother  as  representing 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  head  of  any  ordinary 
family.  Sometimes  a  widow  herself  appears  as 
head  of  a  household,  e.g.  Micah's  mother  (Jg  17^*^-), 
Naomi  in  Ku,  the  Shunammite  (2  K  8^"*),  Tobit's 
grandmother  (To  1*) ;  cf.  also  the  position  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  during  His  ministry. 

(6)  Husband,  ]Vives  and  Concubines.  —  The 
generic  terms  c"N,  r-:.N  man,  .Tfx  woman, 'Sive  com- 
monly used  for  husband  and  wife,  as  in  most 
languages.  This  usage  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  sexual  characteristics.  In  spite 
of  the  similarity  of  the  two  words,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
speaks  of  '  the  impos.sibility  of  deriving  it'k  and 
n^x  from  the  same  root '  ;  consequently,  all  deduc- 
tions based  on  the  reference  of  the  two  words  to 
the  same  root  are  without  any  true  foundation. 
The  husband  is  y^z  master,  as  supreme  over  his 
wives,  wlio  are  slaves  acquired  by  capture  in  war 
■  '  .  or  by  purchase  (Gn  M^\  Ex  22i«,  Dt 

i  .  It  would  be  misleading  to  apply 
.iiL-  L..  lii  •  free  woman'  to  any  Israelitess.  except 
I  erhaps  to  a  widow.  Even  in  the  Mishna, 
•  women,  slaves,  and  children '  are  constantly 
grouped  together,  e.g.  Berachoth,  iii.  3,  and  'a 
woman  is  always  under  the  authority  of  her  father 
until  she  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  her 
husband,'  Kctuhoth,  iv.  3.  The  wife  as  in  subjec- 
tion to  tiie  baal  is  be'ulah  (Is  54^).  The  rights  of 
a  husband  over  his  wives  were  limited  by  attection 
and  custom,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant or  contract  (Gn  31^»-  *\  To  7"),  by  the  intiu- 
ence  of  the  wife's  family,  also  by  certain  speeitic 
laws.  The  marital  supremacy  involved  the  right 
of  divorce  at  the  husband's  discretion.  This  is 
laid  down    in   Dt  24\   which,   however,   imposes 


.  uun    v;i"iit>    .'inil   i.l.^nr..    f-mi.lif  1,,.,^     '"vtliably 

ml  ended  BCQ- 

.'\n^,-v.  II  '.,         ..  ''    tliat 

i-iial     to    ui\u    liii-    iiivc.iri'.i    \k.>iii^in    ""5 

ill  of  divorce,"  doubtl>'~-   thai   -he   iiii-ht 

■~t  anyatteiajit  on  his  part  to  reclaim 

her.  a  ili\or(i-d  woman   being  in   a 

,... .ipated  slave.     Dt  forbids  a  man  to 

ice  his  wife,  if  he  has  falsely  ciiarged  her 
1  unchasiity  before  marriage  (22'^'^),  or  if  he 
liimself  seduced  her  and  had  been  compelled  to 
marry  her  in  consequence  (22^  ^).  These  enact- 
ments and  the  protest  in  Mai  2^''  point  to  a  fre- 
quency of  divorce.  A  wife  could  not  ili\ urce  her 
husband  (Benzinger,  341i.  (ifi..  i  'oirations  of. 
the  husband's  ri;^hts  were  tha'  not  marry 

a  sister  of  one  of  his  living  ^\ .  -  i  18'- 1  ;  if  a 
man  hears  his  wife  make  a  vow  and  does  not 
disallow  it  at  once,  he  may  not  do  eo  afterwards 
(Nu  30").     Even  if  a  woman  '        '  1 

from  her  parents  as  a  concubi: 
not  wish  to  retain  her,  he  m.^,  u^^i.  r. .»  ..  •) 
strangers  ;  he  must  either  let  her  kinsfolk  buy  hi 
back,  or  betroth  her  to  one  of  his  sons.  If  he  take- 
another  wife  or  concubine,  he  must  either  main- 
tain the  first  in  her  full  rights,  or  let  her  go  free 
\vithout  payment  (Ex  21^"").  Even  a  captive  who 
has  been  taken  to  wife  may  not  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  if  sent  away  must  be  dismissed  free  of  pay- 
ment (Dt  2P'**^-).  Similarly,  in  modern  Arabia  it 
is  held  disgraceful  to  sell  a  concubine.  The  rights 
of  a  wife  would  necessarily  include  those  of  a 
concubine. 

No  very  clear  information  is  given  as  t'     '         '   - 
five  status  of  wives  and  concubines, 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  n.  ..  nc  .jt 
concubine  (Gn  30*) ;  sometimes  for  wife  as  distin- 
guished from  concubine  (1  K  11^).     The  words  -"x 
(in  Hex.,  chiefly  ED),  nrit^^  (in  Hex.,  chiefly  JP), 
and  ^^J"?,  seem  to  be  practically  synonymous  when 
used  of    concubines.      In    households  where   the 
person  of  every  female  slave  was — with  few  ex- 
ceptions— at  the  disposal  of  the  master  (Benzinger, 
162),  and  where  the  relative  status  of  the  women 
depended  chiefly  on  his  favour,  definite  and  nicely 
graduated  distinctions  were  impossible.     Ajnongst 
modem  Mohammedans,  a  man  may  eobaUt  with 
any  of  his  female  slaves  who  is  a  Mohammedan, 
a   Christian,    or  a  Jewess;    and,    conversely,   he 
cannot  have  as  a  slave  a  woman  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges   to    be    within  the   prohibited  degrees  of 
marriage  (Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  i.  55,  56).     The 
only  definite  advantage  claimed    by  wives    over 
concubines  is  that  their  children  should  inherit  a 
larger  share,  or  even  the  whole,  of  their  fathers 
property,   e.g.  Sarah's  claim   for  Isaac  (Gn  21^"). 
Nevertheless   the  wife,   because  her  position  was 
the  result  of  her  husband's  favour,  and  was  often 
guaranteed    by   powerful   relatives,    would    often 
enjoy  superior  consideration,  and  exercise  a  greater 
influence.      Sarah,    Rachel,  and  Leah  had   slave- 
girls,  nin:?^  (shephdhuth),  who  were  their  own  pro- 
]  perty;  and  when  these  became  concubines,  they 
j  were  still  under  the  authority  of  their  mistresses. 
I  Polygamy  is  both  recognized  by  the  law  and  de- 
!  scribed  in  the  history ;  nearly  all  the   kings  and 
i  judges  of  whom  we  have  particulars  have  a  large 
I  harem.     Ace.  to  Justin  [Trt/pho,  134),  even  in  his 
time  Jewish  teachers  permitted  each  man  to  have 
four  or  five  wives  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  x\"ll.  i.  2  ;  Mishna, 
j  Kcduskin,  ii.  7,  etc.).     But  considerations  of  ex- 
1  pense  and   the  approximatelv   equal  numbers  of 
I  the  two  sexes  pdace  narrow  limits  on  jwlygamy. 
;  Nowack  {Htb.  Arch.  i.   159)  points  out  that  Ad- 
raham    and    Elkanah    have   two  wives,    that   frjy 
!  •  adversary '    is  a    technical   term  for  one   of  two 
:  wives,  and  that  Dt  21"^"^-  speaks  of  two  wives,  one 
1  belove<l,  the  other  hated.      He   thinks  that  such 
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bigamy  would  be  very  common.  In  the  nature  of 
tlie  case,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  must 
have  been  monogamous  ;  cf.  the  cases  of  Adam  (Gn 
222-«),  Noah  and  his  sons  (6"*  7>»  8'«),  Lot  (19">), 
Isaac,  and  Joseph.  Probably,  the  mono'jamy  of 
these  patriarchs  is  narrated  as  an  example.  The 
family  quarrels  arising  out  of  polygamy  are  sutB- 
ciently  illustrated  from  the  familiar  examples  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  Rachel  and  Leah,  Hannah  and 
Peninnah,  and  the  family  history  of  David  (cf.  Sir 
37"  26''  where  avTi^-f}\ov-rri)f).  On  the  other  hand, 
Heb.  family  life  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ancient  East,  and  not  from  that  of  the 
modern  West.  From  the  former,  there  was  nothin<' 
immoral  in  polygamy,  and  the  status  of  wives  and 
concubines  was  neither  regarded  by  others  nor  felt 
by  themselves  to  be  humiliating.  The  acrostic 
on  tlie  Capable  Woman,  'Ishcth  hayil  (Pr  31'°'^'). 
testifies  to  the  honourable  position  of  the  faithful 
wife. 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  marriages 
of  slaves ;  apparently,  the  tie  between  them  was 
not  very  binding.  A  couple  who  had  come  into  a 
master's  possession  as  a  married  couple  were  to  be 
released  together  at  the  end  of  six  years ;  but  if, 
after  a  man  became  a  slave,  his  master  married 
him  to  another  slave,  and  children  were  born,  the 
man  either  went  away  alone,  or  remained  a 
slaA'e  for  the  sake  of  his  family  (cf.  Marbiage, 
Woman). 

(c)  Parents  and  Children. — The  etymologies  of 
3K  father,  ox  mother,  are  quite  uncertain ;  they 
are  common  to  most  Sem.  languages,  are  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  terms  for  father  and 
mother  in  the  Aryan  and  other  families  of  lan- 
guages, and  are  probably  older  than  the  triliteral 
roots.  J3  son  and  its  fern,  n?  have  been  somewhat 
improbably  connected  with  nj?  to  build ;  they  too, 
also,  are  probably  older  than  the  triliteral  roots. 
The  father  W'as  supreme  over  the  children ;  he 
could  dispose  of  the  daughter  in  marriage  (Gn  29), 
[but  (Lv  19-'")  he  might  not  make  her  a  i)rostitute], 
and  arrange  his  son's  marriage  (Gn  24),  or  sell 
his  children  as  slaves  (Ex  21'')— where,  however, 
the  father  is  forbidden  to  sell  his  daughter  to  a 
stranger  (Neh  5'^).  The  power  of  life  and  death 
is  attested  by  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  children  to  Molech  (Lv  18-^  20^"°, 
2  K  23^",  Jer  32=^).  The  utmost  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  both  father  and  mother  are  insisted  on  in 
Ex  20''-',  Lv  193,  Dt  5»«,  Pr  P  6-»  192«  20--"  23--^  28--' 
30"-  ",  cf.  Ezk  22',  Mic  7«.  Similarly,  Ex  21i«-  ", 
Lv  20"  direct  that  any  one  smiting  or  cursing  father 
or  mother  shall  be  put  to  death  ;  Dt  27^"  invokes  a 
curse  upon  any  one  who  is  disrespectful  to  father 
or  motlier.  Pr  13-*  etc.  insist  on  the  duty  of 
strict  domestic  discipline,  though  doubtless  the 
'  rod '  may  be  understood  as  including  other  clias- 
tisement  besides  corporal  punishment  (cf.  Pr  17'"). 
Dt  211*'^^  directs  that  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  is  to  be  stoned  to 
death  by  his  fellow-citizens,  on  the  testimony  of 
his  father  and  mother  given  before  the  elders. 
Such  laws  really  imposed  limits  on  the  authority 
of  the  father  ;  he  must  not  himself  put  his  son  to 
death,  but  must  procure  his  punishment  by  a 
public  legal  process.  The  constant  co-ordination 
of  father  and. mother  in  such  passages  practically 
places  the  mother  on  the  same  level  with  the  father 
with  regard  to  the  children.  Indeed,  polygamy 
makes  each  mother  much  more  important  to  her 
own  children  than  their  father  is.  In  a  polygam- 
ous family,  each  'mother  and  her  cliiidren  form  a 
sub  -  family, — Jacob's  wives  and  concubines  have 
separate  tents  (Gn  3P^), — the  manaj'ement  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  Hence  the 
early    education    and    training  of    children    was 


mostly  given  by  the  mother.  Children  were  named 
by  the  inotiiur,  e.g.  Jacob's  sons  (Gn  29,  30) ; 
sometimes  also  by  the  father,  e.g.  Ishmael  (Gn 
IG^'),  Isaac  (Gn  2P).  The  long  period  of  sucklinfr 
— infants  were  not  weaned  till  the  second  or  third 
year — must  have  constituted  an  added  bond  be- 
tween mother  and  children.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion  apix)inted  in  Ex  12"-i--''  13»»,  Dt  4»  6'-^ --^  11>» 
would  probably  be  given  by  the  mother.  The 
sayings  of  king  Lemuel  (Pr  31'"")  were  taught  him 
by  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  Pr  constantly 
refers  to  the  mUsar  (IIV  '  instruction ')  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  to  the  tdrdh  (IlVm  'teaching') 
of  the  mother  ( I*).  Ace.  to  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  family,  the  care  of  the  children  would  devolve 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  female  slaves.  Kebekah  (Gn 
24'")  and  Joash  ben-Ahaziah  (2  K  IP)  had  each  a 
foster-mother  meneketh  (RV  'nur.se'),  though 
Rebekah,  at  any  rate,  had  a  mother  living. 
Mephibosheth  ben-Jonathan  had  an  'Omeneth  (RN' 
'  nurse,'  2  S  4*).  The  grandmother,  on  either 
side,  would,  by  all  analog;^',  have  much  to  say 
about  the  training  of  the  children  ;  Naomi  became 
the  'Omeneth  of  Ruth's  baby  (Ru  4'*).  We  also 
have  the  masculine  '6men  (RV  'nursing  father, 
Nu  11''',  Is  49"'^'').  From  the  analogy  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  sons  of  Ahab  (2  K  10'- '),  and  of  Nathan 
(2  S  12'-'*),  this  would  apjiear  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  tutor  or  iraLBayuyd^.  Schools  for  children  are 
first  mentioned  in  Josei>hus  (Ant.  XV.  x.  5)  and 
Mishna  (Shab.  i.  3).  Ace.  to  Talm.  Jerus.  (Kethub. 
viii.  11)  the  first  school  for  children  was  established 
by  Simeon  ben-Shetach,  a  century  before  Christ 
(Stapfer,  141)  ;  ace.  to  Talm.  Bab.  Bdba  Bathrx 
(Nowack,  i.  172),  a  system  of  schools  in  every 
town  was  established  by  Jesus  ben-Garala,  who 
became  high  priest  in  A.D.  64.  In  such  schools 
reading  and  writing  would  be  taught ;  any  other 
instruction  would  mainly  consist  of  committing 
Scripture,  etc.,  to  memory,  by  repeating  passages 
after  the  teacher. 

(d)  Brothers  and  Sisters. — The  circumstances  of 
Israelite  life — the  need  of  labour  to  till  the  soil,  and 
of  Avarriors  to  defend  the  homestead  from  the  raids 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  rendered  a  large  family  a 
great  blessing  (Ps  127*- °).  The  natural  checks — 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence— prevented  all  danger 
of  over-population.  The  labour  of  girls  in  the  house- 
hold, the  price  that  might  be  obtained  for  them  as 
wives  or  concubines,  and  the  alliances  witli  power- 
ful neighbours  that  might  result  from  their  mar- 
riages, gave  a  certain  value  to  daughters  ;  but  the 
Isr.  father's  chief  desire  was  for  sons ;  it  was  the 
first-born  sons  who  were  sacredto  J"  (Ex  22^').  The 
physical  token  —  circumcision  —  of  the  national 
covenant  with  J"  is  such  as  can  be  borne  only  by 
males ;  a  mother  is  unclean  for  14  days  after 
bearing  a  daughter,  but  only  for  7  after  the  birth 
of  a  son.  Daughters  are  very  rarely  mentioned  by 
name. 

Each  sub-family  of  full  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
children  of  one  mother,  had  interests  of  its  own, 
which  clashed  with  those  of  the  other  sub-families. 
Domestic  friction  was  specially  strong  in  the 
numerous  smaller  households  where  there  were 
two  wives,  e.g.  Hannah  and  Peninnah  [cf.  the  term 
ny$  (Dt  21"-''),  and  for  two  wives  in  a  large  house- 
hold, Sarah  and  Hagar].  The  relative  status  of 
the  sub-families  depended  on  the  family  relation- 
ships of  the  mother,  the  favour  shown  her  by  her 
husband,  and  in  some  measure  on  her  being  >yife 
or  concubine.  We  have  already  seen  that  claims 
were  sometimes  made  that  the  cliiidren  of  a  wife 
should  oust  those  of  a  concubine  from  all  or  part 
of  their  share  of  the  family  inheritsince.  But  these 
claims  are  not  sustained  by  any  legal  ordinance  or 
even  by  any  general  custom.  The  sons  of  Jacob's 
concubines  rank  as  ancestors  of  tribes.     It  is  true 
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that  they  are  reckoned  in  a  sense  as  children  of 
their  mothers'  mistresses,  but  the  same  was  true  of 
Ishmael,  who  was  excluded  from  the  seed  of  the 
promise.  There  was  no  difference  of  legitimacy  in 
our  sense  between  the  sons  of  wives  and  concubines ; 
even  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  zonAh  or  prostitute,  is 
brouglit  up  in  his  father's  house,  and  his  expulsion 
is  evidently  regarded  as  an  act  of  unjust  \nolence 
(Jg  111-  7)  (Benzinger,  148,  135).  Apparently,  all 
a  man's  acknowledged  children  were  legitimate, 
without  regard  to  the  status  of  their  mother.  The 
bastard,  tnamzer  (Dt  23'  [EV  ^,  Zee  9*),  is  generally 
r^arded  as  the  offspring  of  incest  or  adultery 
(Dillm.  and  Driver  on  Dt  23"-).  Possibly,  however, 
maimer  may  include  children  of  prostitutes,  whose 
fathers  were  unknown  or  did  not  acknowledge 
them. 

In  earlier  times  polygamous  sub-famUies  were 
so  distinct  that  brothers  married  half-sisters,  e.g. 
Abraham  and  Sarah  (Gn  20^).  In  2  S  13"  Tamar 
thinks  that  Da^-id  would  certainly  sanction  her 
marriage  with  her  half-brother.  Such  imions  are, 
however,  forbidden  by  Lv  18^ 

The  same  causes  which  rendered  the  mother 
more  important  to  her  children  than  the  father, 
often  rendered  the  brothers  the  special  guardians 
of  their  full  sisters,  e.g.  Laban  of  Kebekah,  Simeon 
and  Levi  of  Dinah  (Gn  34),  Absalom  of  Tamar. 
So,  children  often  maintained  a  close  connexion 
with  their  mothers  familj",  Jacob  (Gn  27^),  Abime- 
lech  ben-Gideon  (Jg  9^),  Absalom  (2  S  3»,  13^). 

The  sons  were  the  heirs,  but  in  the  absence  of 
sons  the  daughters  might  inherit,  and  after  the 
daughters  other  male  relatives  in  order  of  kinship 
(Nu  27^"").  A  special  birthright  and  a  larger  share 
of  the  inheritance  were  given  to  the  first-bom,  both 
in  the  history  (Gn  49»)  and  the  law  (Ex  22"-»);  but  the 
hekk&rdh,  or  right  of  the  first-bom,  was  not  purely  a 
matter  of  priority  of  birth,  it  might  be  sold,  e.g.  by 
Elsau  to  Jacob,  or  bestowed  on  a  younger  son  by  a 
partial  father,  Dt  21^'' — which  forbids  such  a  prac- 
tice. Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  first-bom, 
the  youngest  son  constantly  appears  as  the  object 
of  special  favour,  both  from  God  and  his  parents, 
e.g.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Bethuel,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Ephraim,  Moses,  David,  Solomon  (cf.  Heib). 

(e)  Married  Children,  Daughters-in-law,  Sons-in- 
law. — A  married  son  would  remain  part  of  the 
fathers  family,  though  not  necessarily  of  his  house- 
hold, while  the  father  lived.  He  would  still  be 
in  some  measure  subject  to  his  authority.     The 

Ktriarchs  were  married  men  with  families  when 
•.  went  down  into  Egypt,  but  Jacob  was  still  the 
head  of  the  family  (cf.  Job  1).  So  the  daughter- 
in-laAv  joined  her  husband's  family  and  came  under 
the  authority  of  her  father-in-law  (To  10*-),  to  whom 
she  was  subject  even  after  her  husband's  death, 
e.g.  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gn  38).  If  her  father-in- 
law  was  dead,  she  belonged  to  her  brother-in-law 
or  husband's  next-of-kin  (Dt  25',  Ru  3"),  or  might 
remain  with  her  mother-in-law  (Ru  \%  Some- 
times, however,  a  man  joined  his  wife's  family,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  and  fell  under  the  authority 
of  his  father-in-law,  e.g.  Jacob  (Gn  29-31),  Moses 
(Ex  2--»-^  4>«,  cf.  Gn  24=  ;  see  §  v.). 

(f)  Other  J'ree  Dependants.  —  Doubtless,  more 
distant  relatives,  cousins,  etc.,  friends  and  free 
servants,  would  sometimes  form  part  of  the  family 
in  the  narrower  sense ;  but  vce  have  hardly  any 
information  on  the  subject.  Little  is  said  as  to  hired 
servants  ;  probably  they  were  hired  only  for  short 
periods,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  employer's 
family.  Micah's  Le^ite,  indeed,  was  hired  to  be 
a  priest  permanently  at  a  regular  stipend,  'and 
the  young  man  was  unto  him  as  one  of  his  sons '  ( Jg 
17").  The  resident  alien,  ger  (RV  'stranger'), 
toshdbh  (RV  'stranger'  or  'sojourner'),  is  con- 
stantly referred  to,  and  is  commended  to  the  good 
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offices  of  the  Israelites.  The  ger  is  mentioned  in 
close  connexion  with  the  other  dependent  members 
of  the  household  (Ex  20'*,  Lv  25*).  He  seems  to 
have  placed  himself  tmder  the  protection  of  the 
family  rather  than  the  clan ;  he  probably  rendered 
some  services  in  return  for  protection  and  susten- 
ance, and  may  often  have  been  a  hired  servant ;  he 
was  evidently  a  familiar  figure  in  Isr.  society.    The 

?}er  was  united  to  his  hosts  by  close  ties.  His 
egal  status  and  personal  safety  depended  upon 
their  protection,  and  they  were  bound  by  the 
sacred  obligations  of  Eastern  hospitality  to  care 
for  him  as  for  one  of  their  own  kin.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  Sabbath  rest  (Ex  20'*),  and  to  eat  the 
passover  if  he  became  circumcised  (Ex  12").  See 
Ger,  Hired  Servant,  Straxger. 

{g)  Slaves. — The  slave  was  substantially  one  of 
the  family.  The  master's  authority  over  him  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  over  wives  and 
children,  and  the  wiie  was  purchased  like  the  slave. 
Conversely,  a  female  slave  might  become  a  con- 
cubine, and  a  male  might  marry  his  master's 
daughter  (1  Ch  2**-  **),  or  become  his  heir  (Gn  15*). 
Slaves  were  circumcised  and  ate  the  passover.  The 
ydidh  bayith,  or  home-bom  slave,  would  have  the 
closest,  and  the  purchased  Isr.  slave,  who  had  to 
be  released  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  loosest  ties 
to  his  master's  family.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Jer  34"  that  the  custom  of  releasing  Isr.  slaves  was 
not  strictly  observed.    See  Slave. 

iiL  Mutual  Respoxsibllity.  —  In  primitive 
times  the  family,  in  a  narrower  or  wider  sense, 
was  the  efficient  social  organization;  and  such 
functions  of  modem  government  as  were  discharged 
at  all  were  represented  by  the  mutual  claims  and 
duties  of  kinsfolk.  Many  laws  and  customs  of  Isr. 
are  a  legacy  from  this  primitive  system.  In 
ancient  times  the  only  protection  for  life  or  pro- 
perty lay  in  men's  willingness  to  defend  and 
avenge  their  kinsmen.  This  right  and  duty  is 
still  recognized  in  OT  ;  ^he  next-of-kin,  go'el,  must 
punish  his  kinsman's  murderer,  marry  his  widow 
if  the  deceased  was  childless,  and  may  inherit  his 
property.  See  Gdel,  and  section  on  Le^Trate 
Marriage  under  Marriage.  One  would  suppose 
that  this  strong  sense  of  family  duty  would  have 
led  kinsfolk  to  provide  for  destitute  relatives.  But 
men  were  often  obliged  to  sell  themselves  or 
their  children  for  slaves,  and  widows  and  orphans 
are  constantly  spoken  of  as  poor,  helpless,  and 
oppressed.  Doubtless,  the  ordinary  calamities 
-—drought,  dearth,  famine,  pestilence,  invasion — 
would  often  ruin  whole  clans  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  family  feeling  was  no 
adequate  substitute  for  legal  provision  for  the 
poor. 

iv.  Family  Religiox.— As  the  nation  had  its 
religious  sjrmbol  of  circumcision,  its  sanctuaries, 
sacrifices,  priests,  and  festivals,  so  the  family  had 
its  special  ««<:ra.  According  to  Benzinger,  137,  and 
Nowack,  154,  following  Stade,  etc.,  the  Israelite 
family  was  essentially  a  society  bound  together  by 
common  religious  obsenances,  Cultgenossen.icha/t. 
Thus,  in  the  patriarchal  narratives,  the  patriarchs, 
as  head  of  the  family,  erect  altars  and  offer  sacri- 
fices ;  similarly,  the  passover  was  a  family  rite, 
observed  in  the  home,  often,  of  course,  temporary. 
In  1  S  20^  we  read  of  clan-sacrifice,  zelxih,  migh- 
pdhdh,  at  Bethlehem.  The  family  burying-place 
is  sacred  (Gn  23).  Benzinger  and  Nowack  see  in 
the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  and  the  self-mutUa- 
tion  forbidden  in  Dt  14'*-,  Lv  19^*^-  ®,  remains  of 
ancient  ancestor  worship ;  cf .  the  practice  of 
necromancy  (1  S  28).  Teraphim  are  usually  under- 
stood to  have  been  images  or  symbols  of  ances- 
tors. In  later  times  the  instruction  directed  to 
be  given  in  Dt  6  would  be  matter  for  the  family  ; 
and  the  regtdations  as  to  ceremonial   cleanne:>s 
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tended  to  make  the  whole  personal  and  family  life 
a  continuous  series  of  religious  observances.  The 
later  system,  however,  differed  from  the  former 
in  that  in  primitive  times  each  family  had  rites 
I)eculiar  to  itself,  in  later  times  all  families 
practised  the  same  rites. 

V.  Early  Histohy  of  the  Family. — Under 
the  monarchy,  the  family  was  constituted  under  the 
headship  of  the  father,  who  was  supreme  over 
wives  and  children,  and  primogeniture  was  recog- 
nized in  the  transmission  of  authority  (royal, 
priestly,  etc.)  and  property.  The  Hex.  traces 
these  institutions  back  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  in  Adam  and  Eve ;  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
serves manj'  incidents  which  have  been  held  to 
point  to  an  altogether  different  state  of  affairs  in 
early  times.  It  is  maintained  by  W.  li.  Smith 
and  others  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  origin- 
ally the  mother  (mother-right,  matriarchate),  and 
that  descent  was  traced  only  through  the  mother. 
Marriage  was  then  polj'audrous  (of  which  the 
levirate  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic),  and 
be'ena  marriage,  in  which  the  man  becomes  one 
of  the  wife's  family,  and  goes  into  her  tent  (cf. 
§  7  and  Gn  2^'*),  as  opposed  to  ba'al  marriage, 
where  the  wife  enters  her  husband's  family.  This 
view  is  based  partly  on  parallels  amongst  other 
primitive  peoples,  and  esp.  amongst  the  Arabs  ; 
and  partly  on  various  traces  in  OT,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  theory,  it  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  exogamous  totem  -  clans  existed  in 
ancient  Israel.  Such  clans  are  united  by  the  use 
of  a  common  badge,  connected  with  some  animal 
or  plant  after  which  the  clan  was  named  ;  inter- 
marriage between  members  of  the  clan  is  regarded 
as  incest,  and  the  totem  may  not  be  eaten.  One 
example  cited  is  the  clan  Caleb  (dog),  the  dog 
being  unclean  (Dt  14^®),  and  its  flesh  forbidden 
food.  Even  if  it  should  ultimately  be  proved  that 
such  theories  are  partly  true,  it  is  clear  that  be'ena 
marriages  and  totemism  were  obsolete  and  for- 
gotten in  historic  Israel,  and  that  they  can  be 
traced  only  in  customs  whose  original  significance 
was  no  longer  understood. 

vi.  The  Family  in  Apocr.  akd  NT.  — 
Throughout  the  Bible,  but  esp.  in  the  later  books  of 
OT,  in  Apocr.,  and  in  NT,  the  sacred  history  refers 
incidentally  to  the  family  institutions  of  numerous 
Gentile  nations;  but  any  general  treatment  of 
these  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  biblical  archae- 
ology. Various  subjects  raise  special  questions  of 
this  nature,  and  these  are  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  on  those  subjects. 

Our  data  do  not  point  to  any  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  later  history  of  the  Jewish  family. 
Its  character  and  principles  were  as  permanent  as 
social  institutions  mostly  are  in  the  East.  Features 
of  OT  family  life  reappear  in  Apocr.,  NT,  and 
Talm.,  and  still  persist  amongst  modern  Arabs 
and  Syrians.  The  family  history  of  the  Herods  is 
verv  smiilar  to  that  of  David. 

The  Pent. — some  of  whose  laws  embody  the 
most  jprimitive  customs  of  Israel— remained  to  the 
last  the  authoritative  code  of  Judaism.  Probably, 
however,  much  of  the  Pent,  legislation  was  always 
a  mere  counsel  of  perfection,  and  otlier  portions 
were  obsolete  in  NT  times.  Often  discussions  in 
the  Talm.  are  purely  academic  arguments  on 
regulations  which  had  no  bearing  on  actual  life. 
IJut  if  there  was  no  continuous  development  of 
Jewish  life,  it  would  still  vary  with  varying 
circumstances.  For  instance,  under  a  strong,  well- 
organized  government,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  of  the  Herods  and  the  Komans,  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  head  of  tlie  familv  and  private 
blood-revenge  would  be  controlled  antl  limited.  The 
settlement  of  a  large  Gentile  jwpulation  in  Pal., 


and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  would  sometimes  modify,  sometimes 
also  accentuate,  the  observance  of  Jewish  customs. 
Probably,  Western  influences  reinforced  the  tend- 
ency to  monogamy,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  OT.  It  is  doubtful  whether  1  Ti  3--  ^2,  Tit  1« 
inculcate  monogamy,  cf.  1  Ti  5".  Our  Lord's 
limitation  of  divorce  (Mt  5"-  ^)  followed  the  teach- 
ing of  Shammai. 

Literature.— For  the  early  history  of  the  familv,  W.  H.  Smith, 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Larly  Arabia,  and  '  Animal  Worship 
and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in  OT '  in  Journ.  0/ 
Philology,  vol.  ix.;  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  Primitive  Marriage,  and 
the  essay  on  '  Totem-Clans  in  OT '  in  Joseph  Jacobs'  Studits 
in  Bibl.  Archaeology  ;  Bertholet,  Die  SMlumi  d.  Igr.  u.  Jud.  z. 
d.  Fremden,  esp.  pp.  1-80.  For  the  liible  li'istory,  the  sections 
on  the  Family,  and  the  laws  of  MarriaLre,  Divorce,  Parents  and 
Children,  etc.,  in  Ewald,  AlUrthiiinero  (Eng.  tr.  The  Ant.  of 
lur.  from  1st  ed.  1844);  Keil,  Ilandb.  der  Bibl.  Areh.t  1875; 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  1804 ;  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  IJeb.  Arch. 
1894  ;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ili^t.  Proph.  and  the  Monuments,  ii. 
36-77  ;  Dillmann  and  Driver  on  the  passages  from  Pent.,  forOT  ; 
Schurer,  UJP,  for  NT ;  also  art.  in  Herzog's  JiE ;  Schenkel's 
Bibellex.  ;  Riehm's  HWB.  W,  f£,  BENNETT. 

FAMINE  (3j;n,  \ifj.6s)  in  Syria  and  Egj'pt  in  past 
times  may  be  attributed  to  four  causes — 

_i.  Want  of  water,  i.e.  rainfall  or  inundations,  in  due  season. 

n.  Destruction  of  corn  and  fruit  by  hail  and  rain  out  of  season, 
iii.  „  of  all  growing  crops  by  locusts  and  caterpillars, 

iv.  ,,  of  food  supplies  by  the  hand  of  man. 

i.  Owing  to  the  want  of  water  in  due  season 
the  famine  might  be  widespread  in  extent,  but  in 
other  cases  it  would  be  only  partial  and  local.  In 
the  train  of  famine  always  comes  sickness,  which 
develops  into  pestilence  and  other  scourges  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  want  and  privation  to 
which  the  people  and  flocks  and  herds  are  sub- 

i'ected.  In  prehistoric  times  famines  may  have 
>een  due  to  a  failure  of  rain  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  as  the  people  were  dependent  upon  the  spon- 
taneous vegetation  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves, their  herds,  and  their  flocks ;  but,  after 
agriculture  was  introduced,  the  severity  of  famines 
could  be  much  mitigated  by  storing  up  reserves  of 
corn,  thus  enabling  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  live 
independently  of  their  herds  and  flocks ;  and  famines 
would  result  more  from  the  failure  of  rain  in  due 
season,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  it  was  re- 
quired for  the  early  growth  of  the  com.  For  the 
plenteous  years  cf.  Lv  26*'-  '  Then  I  will  give  your 
rains  in  their  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield,  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit.  And  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
sowing  time  ;  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the 
full,  and  dwell  in  your  land  safely.'  The  opposite 
condition  of  things  is  described  in  Lv  26**^  '  And 
I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth  as 
brass  ;  and  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain  : 
for  your  land  shall  not  yield  her  increase,  neither 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their  fruit.'  In 
countries  which  depend  upon  the  natural  rainfall 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  not  ujion  irrigation 
and  inundations,  recurrence  of  rain  in  due  season 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and  scarcity 
of  wheat  and  barley  may  be  due,  not  to  any  want  of 
rain,  but  to  its  fall  at  a  wronj'  season — for  example, 
in  summer  time,  instead  of  during  the  winter  and 
spring. 

The  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  or  Desert  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
in  common  with  those  east  of  Ptd.,  differs  greatly  from  Syria 
and  Egypt  in  its  food  supplies  ;  but  it  is  only  in  comparison  with 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Syria  and  Egypt  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  desert.  It  has,  from  the  earliest  time,  consisted 
of  arid  tablelands,  mountainous  districts,  and  sandy  dunes, 
intersected  by  fertile  valleys  and  plains  and  cultivable  table- 
lands, and  ita  present  parched  and  barren  condition  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Government  in 
drawing  a  revenue  from  the  destruction  of  trees.  There  are  in 
all  directions  ruins  of  vineyards  and  terraces  on  the  slopes  of 
hills,  indicating  former  cultivation ;  and  tliere  are  yet  table- 
lands where  corn  is  ciiltivated,  and  plains  where  there  are 
thousands  of   date  trees.    The  nomaoic  tribes  do  not  exist 
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solely  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  but  from  the 
earliest  historic  times  have  used  com  for  food,  and  have 
cultivated  corn  for  themselves,  either  in  conjunction  with 
neighbouring  villages  or  by  means  of  slave  labour.  There  is  a 
scanty  herbage  at  all  times  over  a  great  portion  of  this  wilder- 
ness, and  in  January  and  February  water  and  grasses  are  found 
everywhere,  and  the  flocks  can  roam  about  at  will.  During 
November,  December,  and  March  there  are  dense  mists  and 
fogs  and  heavy  dews,  which  saturate  tlie  shrubs  and  even  deposit 
moisture  on  the  rocks,  so  that  flocks  do  not  require  to  go  to 
water.  These  mists  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
alternate  with  intense  droughts.  As  the  summer  advances  the 
pasture  is  conflned  principally  to  the  broad  water-courses,  which 
give  good  herbage  for  many  weeks :  as  the  drought  increases 
the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  having  to  live  with 
their  flocks  on  jxistures  man}'  miles  (sometimes  twenty  miles) 
from  water.  The  flocks  are  driven  over  to  the  water  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  a  small  quantity  is  brought  back  for  the  use  of  the 
encampment.  These  nomads  and  their  flocks  are  of  the  most 
hardy  nature,  and  can  go  without  water  for  many  hours  or  even 
for  dftj"s  ;  but  they  live  for  a  portion  of  each  year  on  the  border- 
land of  famine,  and  a  very  little  extra  scarcity  brings  on  such 
want  and  privations  that  they,  with  their  flocks,  either  move 
on  to  more  favoured  localities  or  die. 

Egypt  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme fertility,  and  is  well  watered  everywhere 
(Gn  13*").  ft  is  not  directly  dependent  on 
rainfall,  the  annual  flooding  of  the  river  Nile 
inundating  nearly  the  whole  land  and  making  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  a  general  rule,  a  yearly 
certainty  :  a  land  where  '  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs'  (Dt  IV).  These  inundations  are  caused 
by  the  rainfall  over  the  districts  where  the  Nile 
rises,  and  they  fail  at  rare  intervals.  This  exposes 
the  land  to  drought,  and  famine  ensues  from  want 
of  com,  and  in  a  minor  degree  the  pasturage  also 
fails. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Promised  Land 
is  constantly  alluded  to  in  'the  Bible :  '  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain 
of  heaven'  (Dt  11").  '  I  will  give  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  its  season,  the  former  rain,  and  the  latter 
rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  com,  and 
thy  wine,  and  thine  oil '  (v.'^).  Its  soil  is  of  a  very 
rich  description,  and  formerly  clothed  the  hillsides 
in  terraces,  though  now,  for  the  most  part,  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  Although  Pal.  has 
been  dependent  mainly  on  its  rainfall,  its  streams 
have  been  utilized  largely  for  irrigation  purposes 
in  the  plains  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  rich  soil  is  subject 
to  inundations  in  the  spring  (Jos  3^'). 

The  first  famines  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
those  which  occurred  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gn  121''  26').  In  the  first  case,  Abra- 
ham went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  ;  in 
the  second  case,  Isaac  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
but,  being  warned  by  God,  went  to  Gerar  to  reside 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  these  famines  were  only  partial  in 
their  extent. 

The  famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  was  one  of  great  extent,  as  it  included 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
one  of  great  severity  and  long  duration ;  it  is 
recorded  that  '  there  was  famine  in  all  lands ' 
(Gn  41*^).  It  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  remark- 
able as  having  been  preceded  by  seven  years  of 
plenty,  which  being  foretold  by  Joseph,  the  Egyp. 
Government  was  enabled  to  gather  up  sufficient 
com,  not  only  to  buy  up  all  the  lands  and  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians  and  to  supply  the  people,  but  also 
to  sell  com  to  foreigners.  '  And  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  corn  ;  because  the 
famine  was  sore  in  all  the  earth'  (Gn  4P").  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  a  famine 
restricted  to  want  of  com,  and  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  was  great  want  of  pasturage. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  were  able  to  take  trieir  asses 
to  and  from  Egypt  without  difficulty.  Waggons 
were  sent  to  bring  up  Jacob  and  his  households. 
'  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them.  If  it  be  so 


now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the  land 
in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present, 
a  little  balm,  and  a  httle  honey,  spicery,  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds '  (Gn  43").  '  And  they 
took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into 
E{-ypt'(Gn46«). 

Famines  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Ru  V),  and  in  the  time  of  king  David  (2  S  21^),  but 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Elijah  that  any  account 
is  given  of  the  failure  of  the  pasturage  and 
springs.  '  Tliere  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word'  (1  K  17*). 
'  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  Go  through  the 
land,  unto  aU  the  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all 
the  brooks :  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  and 
save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not 
all  the  beasts'  (18*).  Amongst  the  signs  of  the  end 
in  Jesus'  eschatological  discourse  are  '  famines  in 
divers  places'  (Mt  24^  Mk  13«,  Lk21").  For  the 
famine  referred  to  in  Ac  11-*^,  see  Claudius. 

ii.  A  graphic  description  of  destruction  of  crops 
by  hail  is  given  Ex  9^-  2*-  ^-  '  The  LORD  sent 
thunder  and  hail,  and  fire  ran  down  unto  the 
earth  ;  and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land 
of  Egj-pt.'  '  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the 
flax  was  boiled.  But  the  wheat  and  the  spelt  were 
not  smitten ;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.'  The 
unusual  occurrence  of  thunder  and  rain  in  the  time 
of  wheat  harvest  is  accentuated  in  1  S  12'®. 

iii.  The  efl'ect  of  the  destruction  of  crops  by 
plagues  of  locusts  is  depicted  Ex  10'*  '  For  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened  ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
haU  had  left ;  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing,  either  tree  or  herb  of  the  field,  through  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.'  Again,  Jl  1*  'That  which 
the  palmer-worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten  ; 
and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the 
canker-worm  eaten ;  and  that  which  the  canker- 
worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten.'  (See 
Driver,  ad  loc. ) 

iv.  The  most  terrible  results  of  famine  related 
in  the  Bible  are  due  to  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  this 
was  well  recognized  by  king  David.  '  And  DaWd 
said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;  let  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  for  his  mercies 
are  great :  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man '  (2  S  24").  '  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  until 
thou  be  destroyed :  which  also  shall  not  leave 
thee  com,  wine,  or  oil,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or 
the  young  of  thy  flock,  until  he  have  caused  thee  to 
perish '  (Dt  28*').  '  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of 
thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons,  and  of  thy 
daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  straiten  thee '  (v.*^).  '  And 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria  :  and,  be- 
hold, they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver ' 
(2  K  6'-^).  '  And  she  answered,  This  woman  said 
unto  me.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him 
to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son  to-morrow'  (v.**). 

Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  Jl'nrs  of  the 
Jews,  gives  several  accounts  of  the  horrible  atroc- 
ities which  took  place  during  the  famines  in 
besieged  cities,  but  in  no  account  does  he  give 
such  distressing  details  as  in  the  story  of  the  last 
siege  of  Jems,  by  Titus,  in  which  he  sums  up 
that  '  neither  did  any  other  city  ever  suffer  such 
miseries'  {Wars,  v.  x.  5).  This  account  of  Jose- 
phus is  considered  to  be  a  description  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  by  our  Lord  (Mt  24"^'), 
'  For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  hath 
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not  been  since  the  l)eginning  of  tl>e  world  until 
now,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be,'  and  is  the  history  of 
the  last  famine  connected  with  the  Bible. 

In  the  Bible  there  is  no  allusion  to  horrors 
and  privations  due  to  famine  such  as  occur  periodi- 
cally in  the  world  at  the  present  time  in  the  over- 
crowded portions  of  China  and  India. 

C.  Warren. 

FAMISH.  —  Occurring  but  four  times  in  all, 
*  famish '  is  thrice  used  transitively.  Zeph  2"  '  he 
will  famish  all  the  gods  of  the  earth'  {np,,  lit.  as 
AVm  'will  make  lean');  Gn  41"  'And  when  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the  people  cried 
to  Pharaoh  for  bread'  (ayini) ;  Is  5'*  'their  honour- 
able men  are  famished'  (ay-j  -no  nb?,  lit.,  as  AVm 
and  RVm,  '  their  glory  are  men  of  famine,'  but  the 
reading  is  doubtful,  see  esp.  Driver  on  Dt  32-^). 
This  transitive  use  of  '  famish '  may  be  illustrated 
by  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Jl  l-"" '  the  shepe  are  fameszshed 
awaye,'  and  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  IV.  iii.  3 — 

'  What,  did  he  marry  me  to  fami>ih  me?' 
Tit.  Andron.  V.  iii.  179— 

*  Set  hun  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him ' ; 
and  Milton,  PL  xii.  78— 

'  Thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.' 

The  intrans.  occurrence  is  Pr  103  '  xhe  Lord  will  not  suffer 
the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish.'  The  Heb.,  translated 
'  suffer  to  famish,'  is  the  same  (though  in  Hiphil)  as  in  On  4155, 
and  scarcely  means  more  than  '  cause  to  hunger '  ;  so  that  the 
statement  loses  some  of  its  comfort  under  the  Eng.  translation, 
U  it  does  not  even  lose  all  its  point.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAN,  FANNER.— Fan  is  used  both  as  verb  and 
as  substantive.  1.  As  verb  (Heb.  nij  in  Qnl)  Is  4P® 
'Thou  shalt  fan  them  [the  mountains  and  hills], 
and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away ' ;  Jer  4"  for 
purifying  ;  15''  for  chastisement ;  and  (same  Heb. 
in  Piel)  Jer  5P.  Amer.  RV  has  '  winnow ' 
throughout.  2.  As  subst.  'a  winnowing-machine,' 
i  Is  30■■^^  Jer  15^  (nijp);  Mt  2,^\  Lk  'd^'>  (tttvov). 
Fanner  occurs  only  in  Jer  5P  '  I  will  send  unto 
Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and  shall 
empty  her  land.'  The  Heb.  of  the  Massoretic 
pointing  (onj)  means  '  strangers,'  and  so  RV  after 
Ewald  and  others.  But  the  VSS  (LXX.  Pesh. 
Targ.  Vulg.)  point  the  Heb.  differently  (d'1').  and 
gain  the  word-play.  Cheyne  thinks  the  prophet 
possibly  intended  to  suggest  both  meanings.  The 
Eng.  tr.  may  be  traced  from  the  Vulg.  ventilatores, 
through  Gov.  'fanners,'  whom  Geneva,  Bishops', 
Douay,  and  AV  all  follow.  So  also  Luther 
( Worfler),  and  Rothstein  in  Kautzsch ;  and  the 
French  translators  Ostervald  and  Segond  (van- 
neurs).    See  Agriculture.  J,  Hastings. 

FANCY  is  used  as  a  verb  absolutely  in  Sir  34* 
'And  the  heart  fancieth,  as  a  woman's  heart  in 
travail'  {(ftavT&'^erai ;  a  verb  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  Wis  6'8,  '  showeth  herself,'  and  in  NT 
only  He  12^*  rb  (pavra^S/jievov,  AV  '  the  sight,'  RV 
'the  appearance').  The  previous  Eng.  Versions 
from  Wye.  have  'fantasie'  as  a  subst.  (Douay 
'phantasie'),  AV  is  the  first  to  use  the  verb,  and 
to  spell  'fancy.'*  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  mves  only 
one  example  of  'fancy'  used  absolutely,  Locke 
(1698)  'we  rather  fancie  than  know.' 

J.  Ha-stings. 

FAR. — 1.  'Far'  is  often  used  in  AV  as  an  adj. 
qualifying  'country,'  as  la  8*  'all  ye  of  far 
countries'  (px-'pn-io  ^3);  Zee  10*  'they  shall  re- 
member me  in  far  countries'  (D'prnaj).     Twice  it 

•  On  the  spelling  Trench  (Study  of  Words,  301)  may  be 
quoted  :  '  When  "  fancy  "  was  spelt  "  phant'sy,"  as  by  Sylvester, 
in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  and  other  scholarly  writers 
of  the  17th  cent.,  no  one  could  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
"phantasy,"  as  no  Greek  scholar  could  miss  its  relation  with 


qualifies  other  .substantives,  Dt  29--  'a  far  land' 
(npirri  f-ix) ;  Mk  13**  'a  man  taking  a  far  journey ' 
(dvdpuTTo^  diroSrjfjLOi,  RV  '  sojourning  in  another 
country ').  Modern  usa<^e  would  probably  reouire 
'distant,'  as  Aldis  Wright  suggests.  Certainly  as 
an  adj.  'far'  was  once  used  more  freely  than  it  is 
now:  thus,  Bp.  Barlowe,  Dialofje  (1531),  ed.  of 
1897,  p.  35,  '  Now  to  compare  these  fruites  unto 
the  actes  of  these  Lutheran  factyons,  ye  shall 
fynde  a  farre  difference.'  In  Mt  21^  25",  Mk  12', 
Lk  20",  where  the  Greek  is  diroSrj/jUw  and  AV  has 
'  go  into  a  far  country,'  RV  more  accurately  trans- 
lates '  go  into  another  country.'  But  the  same 
Greek  is  rendered  by  AV  '  tooic  his  journey '  in 
Mt  25"*,  by  RV  '  went  on  his  journey ' ;  and  in 
Lk  15**,  where  the  Greek  is  more  fully  iirfSrifirja-fy 
els  x'^po-"  /J'O.Kpdv,  AV  renders  '  took  his  journey  unto 
a  far  country,'  and  RV  retains. 

2.  Notice  the  phrases :  {a)  thus  far,  Jer  48"" 
'Thus  far  is  the  judgment  of  Moab,'  51**  'Thus 
far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah '  (both  ri}n~il'),  and 
Lk  22^^  '  Suffer  ye  thus  far '  (?u>y  toijtov).  {b)  So  far 
forth  —  '  to  such  an  extent,'  1  Es  1^'^  (?ws  o&).  (c)  Be 
it  far  from,  ox  far  he  it  from.  This  phrase,  which 
comes  from  Wyclif  (esp.  ed.  1388)  after  Vulg.  absit 
hoc,  occurs  eight  times  in  AV  of  OT  as  the 
translation  of  li/tlilCth,  a  substantive  formed  from 
hAlal,  to  profane,  with  locative  suffix,  therefore 
lit.  ad  profnnum, !  to  tlie  unholy  !  The  passages 
are  Gn  18••^'""•^  1  S  2^  20"  22'»,  2  S  20»'»^  23",  Job 
34***.  [Elsewhere  the  same  Heb.  expression  occurs 
Gn  44^- ",  Jos  22''»  24i6,  1  S  VZ"^  14«  20^,  Job  27*, 
where  it  is  tr.  'God  forbid'  (AV  and  RV)  ;  also 
(combined  with  mrr)  1  S  248  26",  1  K  21»  '  the  Lord 
forbid' ;  and  (combined  with  d'hSk)  1  Ch  ll'»  '  My 
God  forbid.']  In  Apocr.  the  same  Eng.  phrase  is 
found,  1  Mac  13^  '  be  it  far  from  me  (fj-i)  fioi 
y^voLTo)  ;  and  in  NT  Mt  l&"  '  Be  it  far  from  thee. 
Lord '  ("  IXeuis  aoi,  where  Beds  yivoiro  is  understood, 
as  RVm  '  God  have  mercy  on  thee '). 

The  Lord  is  'far  from  the  wicked'  (Pr  15"),  but 
He  is  'nigh  unto  all  them  tliat  call  upon  him'  (Ps 
145*") ;  so  the  Psalmists  frequently  cry,  '  Be  not  far 
from  me'  (22i- "•  *"  27"  35"  38=*!  71*"^),  for  in  His 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy  (Ps  16").  St.  Paul 
taught  the  Athenians  that  He  is  '  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us'  (Ac  17*"^),  yet  it  is  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  we  are  'made  nigh'  (Eph  2**),  so  that 
we  are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  '  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith  '  (He  10-''^). 

J.  Hastings. 

FARE,  FAREWELL.  —  To  'fare,'  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  faran  (Ger.  fahrcn,  Gr.  irop-evofiai),  is  to 
'  travel,'  to  '  go,'  as  Spenser,  FQ  l.  x.  63 — 

'  But  let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remaine, 
Or  streight  way  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare.' 

Then  comes  the  meaning  '^et  on'  well  or  ill,  as 
1  S  17*^  'look  how  thy  brethren  fare'  (ci*?-^^  ip^t?, 
lit.  '  visit  thy  brethren  [and  inquire]  as  to  their 
wellbeing' [cf.  Gn  37",  2S  IF];  Cov.  'loke  how 
thy  brethren  do,'  Wye.  'thi  britheren  thou  shalt 
visite,  if  thei  right  doon');  Sir  3-'®  'A  .stubborn 
heart  shall  fare  evil  at  the  last'  {KaKudi^aerai,  RV 
'  fare  ill ') ;  32^''  '  he  that  trusteth  in  him  shall  fare 
never  the  worse'  (ovk  eXaTTwdriaerai,  RV  'shall 
suffer  no  loss') ;  2  Mac  9''*  '  If  ye  and  your  children 
fare  well';  11^  'If  ye  farewell'  (both  (ppoiadf). 
The  perf.  pass,  of  the  Greek  verb  found  in  the  two 
last-quoted  passages  {f>uivvvfu)  was  used  in  the  im- 

fierative  sing,  (fppuffo)  or  plu.  ((pputrOe)  as  a  formula 
or  closing  a  letter,  lit.  'be  strong,  prosper.'  This 
formula  is  accordingly  expressed  bv  the  word  fare- 
well in  English.  In  Ac  15-*",  where  the  verb  is 
plu.,  the  older  form  is  retained  in  AV  and  RV 
'  fare  ye  well '  ;  but  in  23=*",  where  the  verb  is  sing., 
AV  has  'Farewell'  (RV  with  most  edd.  omits). 
Once  'farewell'  is  the  tr.  of  x'»'/'«"'>  2  Co  13" 
'  Finally,  brethren,  farewell '  (RVm  '  rejoice '  or  '  be 
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l>erfected ').  '  Fare  ye  M-ell '  is  the  tr.  of  most 
previous  VSS  from  Tind.,  but  Wye.  '  ioie  ye,'  Gov. 
'  reioyse,'  Rheims  •  reioyce '  (after  Vulg.  gaudete), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Gr.  x"^?^*-*  is  in- 
adequately represented  by  the  Eng.  'farewell,' 
since  it  never  lost  the  sense  of '  rejoice,'  by  slipping 
into  a  mere  formality  of  speech,  as  the  £ng.  word 
has  done.     See  Lighlfoot  on  Ph  4*. 

In  Lk  16W  ('fared  sumptuously  every  day")  the  Eng.  word 
'  fared '  is  prolnbly  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  that  is  still  common, 
'  feed,'  '  be  entertained  with  food.'  WycUTs  tr.  is  '  eete  euery 
dai  schynyngli'  (after  Vulg.  epulahtU'ur  quotidU  splendide), 
Coverdale's  '  fared  deliciously  euery  daye.'  Cov.  was  repeat^ 
by  Cranmer  and  the  Genera  of  1557";  but  the  Gen.  of  1560  gives 
•  fared  wel  and  delicately,'  the  Bishops'  *  fared  very  delitiously,' 
the  Rhemish  *  fared  magnifically.'  Now  it  is  true'  that  neither 
'fared'  nor  'sumptuously'  is  restricted  to  taking  food.  In 
More's  Utopia  (ii.  8,  Lupton's  ed.  p.  264)  we  read,  '  Thither  they 
sende  furth  some  of  their  citezeins  as  Lieuetenauntes,  to  lyue 
theire  sumptuously  Ivke  men  of  honoure  and  renowne ' ;  and 
Sir  T.  Elyot  {The  Gooemour,  1531,  ii.  192,  Croft's  ed.)  says, 
'  Many  mo  princes  and  noble  men  of  the  Romanes  .  .  .  m«le 
scdempne  and  sumptuouse  playes  in  honour  of  their  goddes.' 
But  it  is  possible  that  it  was  a  passage  in  the  last-named  work 
tbtkt  suggested  the  tr.  of  AV,  and  in  that  passage  the  sense  of 
feed  or  feast  is  unmistakable :  (ii.  336)  '  "1116  noble  emperour 
Ausrustus  .  .  .  fared  sumptuously  and  deUcately,  the  citie  of 
Rome  at  that  tyme  beings  vexed"  with  skurcitie  'of  graj-ne.'  If 
that  is  the  miming  of  AV^  it  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
original  (cCf/>ci>»/M>*;  xtcB"  ifOMu  iMit^aSi),  where  the  verb  means 
to  'make  merry'  (Lk  ISW  15a.  M.s».3sf  and  elsewhere),  and  the 
adverb  (of  which  this  is  the  only  occurrence  in  biblical  Greek) 
means  '  brilliantlv '  (the  adj.  is  often  applied  to  dress,  Lk  2311, 
Ac  10»,  Ja  2i  3,  "Rev  1918),  so  that  the  tr.  is  Uterally  '  making 
merty  every  day  brilliantly.'  Luther's  tr.  is  Uhte  alU  Tage 
herrtieh  und  in  Freuden ;  Weizsacker,  genou  sein  Ldxm  atte 
Tage  itn  Glome  ;  Ost«rvald,  se  traitcnt  Men  H  magni/iqutment ; 
Oltramare,  faisait  l/rUlante  eh^re ;  Segond,  menait  joyetue  et 
brinante  vie ;  RVm  '  living  in  mirth  and  splendour  every  day.' 
RV  has  given  '  siunptuous  fare '  for  AV  '  delicate  fare '  in  Sir  29** 

(Gr.  iiUfLarel  /JtiiT/w).  J,   HASTINGS. 

FARTHING.— See  Money. 

FASHION  i/acere,  to  make,  faction-em,  a  mak- 
ing, It.  fazione,  Old  Yx.fa^on,  Old  'Eng.  facioun). 
There  are  some  old  uses  in  AV,  and  they  are  all 
retained  in  RV. 

1.  The  make  or  shape  of  a  thing :  Ex  26**  '  thou 
shalt  rear  up  the  tabernacle  according  to  the 
fashion  thereof  which  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount.'  The  Heb.  (c$f2  mishpAt)  is  the  ordinary 
word  for  the  decision  of  a  judge,  hence  due  or  right 
measure,  even  in  cases  not  decided  by  judging,  right  I 
proportion  (1  K  4*^  [Heb.  5^  '  charge ' ;  Jer  30^^''  of  a  | 
city,  'manner,'  rather  weak  ;  Is  40'^  in  creation —  ' 
giving  each  part  its  due  place  and  function).  In 
Ex  26^  it  seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
r"i?B  (from  rtj?  to  build,  so  '  building,' '  make'),  which 
is  employed  in  the  parallel  passages  Ex  25'-  *,  and 
is  there  tr** '  pattern.'  This  Heb.  word  mishp&t  de- 
veloped much  as  the  Eng.  word  '  fashion '  has  done. 
In  Gn  40^*  and  elsewhere  it  signifies  manner  or  cus- 
tom, and  in  2  K  1"  outward  appearance.  It  is  tr^ 
'  fashion '  also  in  1  K  6**,  Ezk  42"  (in  both  of  parts  of 
a  building).  "Wyclif  s  word  in  Ex  26**  is  '  saumpler.' 

In  2  K  16^"  '  king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  "priest 
the  fashion  of  the  altar,'  the  Heb.  is  jv^  demuth 
(from  nc^  to  be  like),  a  common  word  in  Ezk  for 
the  external  appearance.  Here  it  is  probably  a 
drawing  or  model.  Cf .  2  Ch  4*  '  the  similitude  [i.e. 
images)  of  oxen.' 

The  remaining  Heb.  word  is  n^iDp  tekhundh  (from 
p2,  I'^Tf  to  set  up),  Ezk  43"  'show  them  the  form 
of  the  house  and  the  fashion  thereof.'  The  Heb. 
is  probably  here  the  arrangement  or  fittings. 
Wyclif  has  '  the  figure  of  the  hous,  and  makyng 
(13S8  'bildyng')  thereof.'  'Forme  and  fashion' 
come  from  Coverdale. 

In  Wis  16'^  'even  then  was  it  altered  into  all 
fashions,'  the  meaning  seems  to  be  (as  Deaue), 
that  the  manna  changed  its  taste  according  to  the 
palate  of  the  eater,  and  fire  modified  its  nature 
according  to  its  ^Makers  will  (Gr.  ets  -ravra,  RV 
'  into  all  forms '). 


In  NT  we  find  '  fashion '  with  this  meaning  only 
Ac  7** '  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  had  appointed,  speaking 
unto  Moses,  that  he  should  make  it  according  to 
the  fashion  that  he  had  seen'  (rwroj,  as  LXX  in 
Ex  25*',  RV  'figure').* 

2.  The  appearance  of  a  thing,  as  Ja  1"  Tind. 
'For  assone  as  he  hath  loked  on  him  silfe,  he 
goeth  his  waye,  and  forgetteth  immediatlie  what 
his  fassion  was.'  So  in  AV^,  Lk  9^  'as  he  prayed, 
the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered'  (Gr. 
rb  eiSos  toD  rpoffiirrov  airrov).  Especially  outward 
visible  appearance  in  contrast  with  inner  reality, 
as  Shaks.  Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  L  18 — 

'  Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
Ttuit  thou  but  leadst  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  'tis  thought 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty.' 

1  Co  1^  'the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,' 
and  Ph  2*  'being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself.'  The  Gr.  is  (rxvfia,  whose  meaning 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Commentaries.  See  also 
Trench,  XT  Si/n.  pp.  252-258  ;  GifTord,  Incarna- 
tion, p.  22  ff.  ;  Expos.  Times,  viii.  391  f .  The  Eng- 
lish is  perhaps  more  emphatic  (in  expressing  mere 
outward  appearance)  than  the  Greek.  In  1  Co  7*^ 
Wye.  and  the  Rhemish  have  '  figure '  after  Vulg. 
figura  ;  Tind.  introduced  ' fashion '  ('fassion '),  and 
the  other  VSS  followed  him.  In  Ph  2«  'fashion' 
is  not  found  before  AV.  Wye.  translates  Vulg. 
{habiius)  literally,  'habyt'  (1386  'abite');  Tind. 
Cov.  and  Cran.  give  '  apparel ' ;  Gen.  1557  '  appear- 
ance,' 1560  '  shape,'  as  Tomson  and  Rhem.  NT ; 
Bish.  '  figure.' 

3.  In  Ja  1"  AV  has  retained  from  Tind.  'the 
flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion 
of  it  perisheth,'  where  the  Gr.  is  ■wpbcuncov,  '  face.' 
So  in  Old  Eng.  '  fashion '  was  used  literally  for  the 
face,  as  Pilgr.  Lyf  MatUtode  (1430),  III.  xxx%-iiL 
155,  '  She  shadwde  hire  visage  and  hire  facionn 
vnder  hire  hood.'  Cf.  Lk  12*  Tind.  '  Ypocrites  ye 
canskyllof  the  fassion  of  theerth,  and  of  theskye' 
(■rpbauiroy ;  Wye,  Rhem.,  AV,  RV,  'face'). 

4.  Manner :  2  Es  4^  '  How  long  shall  I  hope  on 
this  fashion  ? '  (sic,  RV  after  the  Syriac,  '  How  long 
are  we  here?');  5**  'They  that  be  bom  in  the 
strength  of  youth  are  of  one  fashion '  {alii  sunt) ; 
Wis  2'*  '  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion '  (e|ijXXa7- 
fuvai,  RV  '  of  strange  fashion ') ;  14^*  *  he  .  .  .  forced 
aU  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best 
fashion '  {iri  t6  KdWior,  RV  '  toward  a  greater 
beauty');  Mk  2'-  'We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion '  (oCtwj).  So  in  Pref.  to  AV  '  they  did  not 
cast  the  streets,  nor  proportion  the  houses  in  such 
comely  fashion,  as  had  been  most  sightly  and  con- 
venient' ;  and  Shaks.  Hamlet,  I.  iii.  Ill — 

'  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 
Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to.' 

5.  Manners  and  customs :  2  Mac  4'  '  a  place  for 
exercise,  and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the 
fashions  of  the  heathen '  (the  Gr.  is  simply  i<fn}_3iaw, 
i.e.  youth,  hence  RV  '  and  form  a  body  of  youths 
to  be  trained  therein ') ;  4"  '  the  height  of  Greek 
fashions '  (d/c/i?;  rod  'EKXT/vifffiov,  RV  '  an  extreme  of 
Greek  fashions') ;  6^  '  that  they  should  observe  the 
same  fashions'  (iyuyriv,  RV  '  conduct'). 

The  verb  to  fashion  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  OT  and  Apocr.  it  has  always  the  sense  of  give 
shape  to,  form.  But  the  word  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  transform,'  i.e.  change  the  form  or 
fashion  into  something  else.  Thus  Tindale,  Obedi- 
ence of  a  Christian  Man,  976,  '  When  a  man  fealeth 
.  .  .  him  selfe  .  .  .  altered  and  fascioned  lyke  vnto 

*  In  He  S^  the  same  quotation  is  made,  and  adheres  still  more 
closely  to  the  LXX  of  Ex  25*>,  but  the  Eng.  (AV  and  RV)  is 
'  pattern,'  as  it  has  been  since  Tindale. 
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Christe' ;  H.  Smith,  Sermons  (1592),  '  Fashion  thy- 
self to  Paul.'  In  NT  there  are  two  examples  of 
this  meaning :  Ph  3-' '  Who  shall  change  our  vile 
Iwfly,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
-loiious  body'  (o-i^/i/xop^oj ;  RV  'that  it  may  be 
coiilormed  to  the  body  of  his  ^lory ') ;  1  P  1^''  '  not 
fashioning  yourselves  accordmg  to  the  former 
lusts '  {(Tmxnf*^ri.^6iJitvoi).  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAST. — 1.  Fast  is  frequently  used  in  AV  both 
as  adi.  and  adv.  in  the  sense  olfirm,  secure,  as  Ps 
38'  '  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me ' ;  Ps  65*  '  Which 
by  his  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains ' ;  Pr 
4"  '  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ' ;  2  Es  2i« 
'  Mother,  embrace  thy  children,  and  bring  them  up 
with  gladness,  make  their  feet  as  fast  as  a  jpillar ' 
{conjinna  pedes  eoruni,  RV  'stablish  their  leet'); 
Ac  16-'*  *  Who  .  .  .  thrust  them  down  into  the 
inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks  ' 
(■flff<f>a\i(raro).  Cf.  Chaucer,  Anclida  and  Arcite 
(Skeat's  Student's  ed.  p.  117) — 

'  Almighty  God,  of  trouthe  sovereyn, 
Wber  is  the  trovithe  of  man  ?  who  hath  hit  sleyn  ? 

A^Tio  that  hem  loveth  shal  hem  fynde  as  fast 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  roten  mast.' 

2.  In  reference  to  sleep,  sound,  as  Jg  4-^  *  he  was 
fast  asleep  and  weary '  (liV  '  in  a  deep  sleep ' ;  see 
RVm  and  Moore,  in  loc. ).  3.  Close,  near,  only  Ru 
28. 21. 83^  as  2®  '  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.'  Cf. 
Milton,  PL  ii.  725  — 

'  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key.' 

In  every  case  '  fast'  is  used  to  bring  out  the  force  of 
the  verb  or  adj.  used  in  the  original ;  there  is  never  a 
separate  word  for  it  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek. 

J.  Hastings. 

FASTING.— Often  described  in  OT  (esp.  in  P, 
where  it  is  practically  a  technical  term)  by  phrase 
'to  afflict  the  soul,'  wej  njj?  (Lv  16'^- ^i  23-''-=*2  Nu 
29^  30>^  Ps  35'»,  Is  5^'-  - 1«),  tr.  by  LXX  in  the 
passages  in  Nu  by  kukovv  ttjv  iyvxw,  in  the  others 
by  TaTreLvovv  rrju  fvx^v,  for  which  see  also  Jth  4**, 
and  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  this  precise 
reference,  and  not  a  more  general  one  at  Sir  21''  7". 
The  phrase  does  not  denote  primarily  spiritual 
humiliation,  even  as  the  proper  accompaniment  of 
fasting.  It  has  a  physical  meaning.  This  will 
be  perceived  if  the  material  sense  in  which  '  soul ' 
was  in  early  times  used  be  remembered  (cf.  for 
a  similar  expression  Ps  69").  The  more  literal 
temis  nvi  'to  fast,'  cis  'fasting,'  are  also  common 
in  OT.     In  NT  the  words  are  v-naretjeiv  and  vqarela. 

(^)  In  the  OT.— 1.  The  practice  of  fasting  [a)  in 
the  times  before  the  Captivity. — The  one  regular 
fast,  the  institution  of  which  is  ascribed  to  this 
I)eriod,  is  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  iQ-^-'n 
22P-^\  Nu  29^  Jer  36«).*  But  there  are  many 
examples  of  fasts  on  special  occasions,  dictated  by 
the  sense  of  having  transgressed,  or  of  calamity, 
present  or  impending.  Such  a  fast  is  inspired  by 
Samuel  (1  S  7«);  enjoined  by  Jehoiakim  and  the 
pnnces  (Jer  36») ;  hypocritically  by  Jezebel  (1  K 
'2P- 1^).  In  like  manner  indivicfuals  are  moved  to 
fast— David  when  his  child  is  smitten  with  sickness 
(2S  1218-  s'l-'S*),  Ahab  on  hearing  his  doom  (1  K  21-'7). 

The  abstinence  from  food  or  drink  for  forty 
dajTS  by  Moses  on  the  Mount  (Ex  3428),  j^^d  by 
Elijah  (1  K  198),  seem  to  be  recorded  rather  as 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  occurrences  than  as 
rasts  purposely  undertaken. 

(6)  After  the  Cantimtij.  —  Additional  regular 
fasts  now  appear,  the  memorials  of  the  times  of 
bitter  shame  and  calamity  through  which  the 
nation  had  passed.  Four  are  enumerated  in  Zee 
8",  cf.  ^■'•5.  (a)  'The  fast  of  the  fourth  month' 
(Tammuz),     On  the  9th  of  this  month,  the  Chal- 

•  For  the  question  whether  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment WM  known  in  pre-exilic  times,  see  p.  199b  of  this  vol. 


dseans  broke  into  the  city  (Jer  39^  and  52*-'). 
According,  however,  to  Talm.  tradition  tin;  fast  in 
this  month  was  observed  on  the  ITtli,  (^11  ^\lli(ll 
day  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  \>y 
Moses  is  said  to  have  occurred,  and  also  the 
cessation  of  the  daily  offering  in  consequence  of 
the  famine  during  the  siege  by  the  Chalda;ans. 
It  was  held  also  that  later  the  day  Mas  further 
desecrated  through  the  burning  of  the  law  bj- 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (in  Talm.  called  Apostemus), 
and  his  introduction  of  an  idol  into  the  Holy 
Place.  (i3)  'The  fast  of  the  fifth  month'  (Ab). 
The  destruction  of  the  temple  took  place  accord- 
ing to  2  K  25*  on  the  7th,  according  to  Jer  .11"  un 
the  10th  of  this  month.  The  9th  was,  liowcvi  1, 
the  day  which  was  observed,  at  all  events  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud.  The  destruction  of  the  second 
temple  is  said  to  have  taken  ])l;if(>  on  the  same 
day;  and  the  announcement  was  iHliived  to  have 
been  made  on  this  day  also  to  tlie  generation 
of  Isr.  who  came  out  of  Egypt  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan.  (7)  'The  fast  of  the  seventh 
month '  (Tisri),  possibly  held  in  commemoration  of 
Atonement ;  the  extinction  of  the  government 
left  in  Jerusalem  under  Gedaliah  took  place  in 
this  month  through  his  assassination  (2K  25^). 
This,  ace.  to  tradition,  happened  on  the  3rd  of  Tisri. 
(5)  'The  fastof  the  tenth  month'  (Tolict).  On 
the  10th  of  this  month  the  siege  by  Nebucli.  bcgnii 
(2  K  251,  Jer  52'*).  The  reference  in  Ezk  24'-  -  shows 
how  the  habit  of  marking  it  by  a  fast  might  arise. 

From  the  Talm.  we  learn  that,  in  the  times  for  which  it  can 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  practice  to  which  the  prophet 
refers,  the  9th  of  Ab  was  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  that  its  obser\ance  was  then  universally  binding. 
We  should  infer  from  Zee  7  and  8  that  it  always  held  this  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence.  The  people  ask  only  (7^)  whether  they 
need  continue  to  observe  this  fast.  In  the  answer  of  Gotl 
through  the  prophet,  first  one  other  fast  is  coupled  with  it  (75), 
then  all  four  of  the  fasts  that  had  been  instituted  in  conse- 
quence of  their  calamities  are  mentioned  (819).  n  jg  probable 
that  the  three  not  referred  to  in  the  people's  question  were 
not  regarded  as  of  such  strict  obligation,  and  therefore  not  felt 
to  be  onerous.  The  prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  names  them 
all,  because  the  principles  on  which  he  insisted  applied  to  all 
equally.  Accordmg  to  the  Talmud  those  three  were,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  kept,  reintroduced  subsequently  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  temple ;  and  it  was  tauglit  that  they 
need  be  observed  only  at  times  when  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
or  were  suffering  calamities  (cf.  Briick,  Pharisiiische  Volkssitten 
nnd  liitualien,  p.  45  ft.).  Jewish  interpreters  seem  to  have 
understood  Zee's  words  (8i9)  as  giving  a  dispensation  from  the 
observance  of  the  fasts  in  the  interval  between  the  restoration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  (Briick,  ib.). 

We  may  perhaps  find  a  trace  of  the  in.stitution 
of  one  other  regular  fast  in  OT— in  the  Bk.  of 
Esther.  That  book  explains  the  origin  of  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  and  in  Rabbinic  times  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  feast  was  accompanied  by  a  fast  in 
commemoration  of  the  fasting  of  Esther,  Mordecai, 
and  the  people  (A^''^- 1^-'^).  There  may  be  an 
allusion  to  this  part  of  the  commemoration  in 
Vr^^  end. 

Naturally,  there  is  no  lack  in  the  period  from 
the  Captivity  onwards  of  instances  of  la>ts  on 
special  occasions.  Of  such  as  the'  whole  peoiile 
joined  in  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  one  in  E.-st 
just  referred  to,  Ezr  8^''-^,  Neh  9' ;  and  as 
examples  of  fasts  by  individuals,  Neh  1^  Hu  !•'. 
The  references  to  fasting  in  the  A])Oor.  an'  iioi  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  ("xiK'ctcil.  .•mil  ilo 
not  throw  much  additional  liL;ht  upon  thi'  historv 
of  the  practice  (To  I2»,  1  .Mac  .•^''.  J  .M,ic  l.S'-). 

2.  The  manner  of  ohservhuj  /  Wv/s.  Ihere  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  accordaiu  *■  witli  usual  Oriental 
practice,  fasting  involved  coniplete  abstinence  from 
food.  The  period  for  the  Day  of  Atoncnient  was 
'from  even  till  even'  (Lv  '23''^).  No  work  w.m-;  to  be 
done  (Lv  16-'«-3i  23"-,  Nu  29'').  There  .iif  alhisii.ns 
also  to  the  use  of  sackcloth  and  aslus  i  Dii  !•', 
Jon  3*  etc.).  Abstinence  of  another  kiml  ^\.ls 
also  required,  referred  to  in  1  Co  7'  (TR) :  various 
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passages  of  OT  might  be  quoted  in  confirmation, 
tliough  none  very  distinctly  connected  with  fasts. 
It  is  spoken  of  plainly  in  the  Talmud. 

3.  The  purpose  of  fasting. — W.  R.  Smith  observes 
(R^^,  p.  434),  'The  usage  of  religious  fasting  is 
commonlj'  taken  as  a  sign  of  sorrow,  the  worship- 
pers being  so  distressed  at  the  alienation  of  their 
god  that  they  csjinot  eat ;  but  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the  strict 
Oriental  form,  in  which  total  abstinence  from 
meat  and  drink  is  prescribed,  fasting  is  primarily 
nothing  more  than  a  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
mental eating  of  holy  desh.'  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  discover  traces  of  this  view  in  OT. 
There  we  find  fasting  employed  simply  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  (1  S  3U^),  or  with  the  evident  object  of 
deprecating  divine  wrath,  or  winning  divine  com- 
passion. Its  suitability  cannot  well  be  explained 
m  either  of  these  connexions,  except  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  often  a  natural  effect  of  grief, 
and  may  therefore  be  purposely  employed  as  a 
sign  of  it.  In  its  religious  use  such  a  mute  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  would  be  an  act  of  contrition  for  sin, 
or  appeal  for  heavenly  aid  in  distress.  A  super- 
stitious idea  of  its  efficacy  was,  no  doubt,  often 
entertained ;  bat  the  particular  form  of  error 
which  the  prophets  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
was  the  ordinary  one  of  the  formalist,  who  fails  to 
perceive  that  his  external  observances  can  have  no 
value  when  dissevered  from  purity  and  righteous- 
ness of  life  (Is  583-7,  Jer  141"-^,  Zee  7,  8). 

(B)  Ix  THE  NT. — 1.  The  Jewish  practice.— There 
is  an  allusion  in  Ac  27®  to  '  the  Fast,'  which  was 
so  par  excellence,  i.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  the  chief  point  which  we  learn  from  NT  is 
that  by  this  time  frequent  additional  fasts  had 
become  customary  with  those  in  Judaism  who 
desired  to  lead  a  specially  religious  life,  e.g.  Anna 
(Lk  2^).  Again,  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable  says, 
'  I  fast  twice  in  the  week '  (Lk  18^).  The  allusion 
is  to  the  two  weekly  fast-days,  Thursday  and  Mon- 
day, on  the  former  of  which  days  Moses  was  said 
to  have  gone  up  into  the  Mount,  and  on  the  latter 
to  have  come  down  from  it.  ilention  is  made  of 
them  frequently  in  the  Talmud.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  reference  to  them  in  the  Didache  8\ 
where  Christians  are  bidden  not  to  fast  with  the 
hypocrites  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week,  but  on  the  fourth  and  on  Friday.  Further, 
the  question  asked  of  Jesus  by  the  disciples  of 
John  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  9»,  Mk  2'»,  Lk  5^), 
reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  teachers  who  had 
gathered  about  them  bands  of  scholars,  used  to 
give  to  their  disciples  special  rules  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus. — There  are  two  pas- 
sages only,  but  those  significant  ones,  (a)  That  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6»«-i»).  Our  Lord's 
whole  aim  here  appears  to  be  to  secure  perfect 
purity  and  simplicity  of  intention,  a  '  fasting  imto 
God '  (cf.  Zee  7^)  in  the  fidlest  and  deepest  sense. 
This  would  be  the  most  eflectual  cure  for  every 
error,  practical  or  even  intellectual  (comp.  His 
teaching  on  almsgiving  and  prayer,  ilt  &^'^^,  and 
see  art.  on  former). 

{b)  His  answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  9"-i',  Mk 
013-22^  Lk  o^'^).  This  answer  throws  light  on 
His  whole  method  and  aim.  To  understand  it  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  question  which  called  it 
forth.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
our  Lord  or  His  disciples  failed  to  keep  any  day  of 
fasting  which  was  generally  observed  by  religious 
members  of  the  class  of  artisans  and  small  trades- 
men in  Galilee,  such  as  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  He  had  imposed  upon  them  no  frequent 
additional  fasts.  He  defends  them  from  the 
stricture  passed  on  them,  and  in  so  doing  replies 
to  the  criticism  of  His  own  teaching,  which  was 


implied,  by  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which 
He  acted.  He  refrained  from  prescribing  forms, 
not  that  He  condemned  them  as  mLschievous  or 
useless,  but  because  it  would  have  been  the  vtTong 
end  at  which  to  begin.  The  course  which  He 
adopted  was  alone  fitting,  in  view  of  the  far-reach- 
ing change  of  character  and  thought  which  He 
designed  to  effect. 

The  precise  force  of  the  distinction  which  Jesus  drew  between 
the  days  while  the  bridegroom  was  present  and  those  when  he 
should  be  removed,  deserves  to  be  marked.  The  time  of  His 
presence  on  earth  was  a  Messianic  time,  a  foretaste  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things.  The  thought  that  f.isting  would  be  dis- 
continued in  Messiah's  days  was  already  familiar  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  language  of  Zee  sug^est«d  it  (S^^),  and  thus,  as  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  Jesus  addwT emphasis  to  the  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  which  He  rirtually  made  in  referring  to  Himself  as 
the  bridegpitxim,  by  what  He  said  as  to  the  unsuitability  of 
requiring  fasts  from  His  disciples  then.  We  may  believe  also 
that  He  wished  them  afterwards  to  look  back  to  the  time  that 
they  companied  with  Him  as  one  of  joy.  But  His  clear  pre- 
vision that  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  not  yet  at 
baud,  and  that  a  period  of  sadness  ana  trial  would  intervene 
before  it,  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  His  words  unquestionably 
imply  that  there  would  be  a  place  for  fasting  in  the  coming 
dispensation.  Further,  the  inference  which  has  frequently 
been  drawn  from  them  by  Protestant  commentators,  that  in  the 
Christian  Church  fasting  was  to  be  practised  only  when  dictated 
by  special  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  hence  that  it  was  to  be  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  confined  to  occasions  of  wide- 
spread and  exceptional  calamity,  hardly  seems  to  be  justified ; 
for  He  characterizes  broadly  the  diflference  between  two  whole 
periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  parables  which  follow,  and  in  His 
line  of  conduct,  to  which  attention  had  been  directed.  He 
plainly  shows  that  He  intended  questions  of  outward  observance 
to  be  judged  with  reference  to  new  principles  which  he  incul- 
cated, and  that  He  left  them  to  be  decided  by  His  Church 
imder  the  g^dance  of  the  Spirit  Who  should  come  in  His 
name  (but  see  Hort,  Jud.  Chr.  p.  24). 

This  intention  was  shown  alike  by  what  He  did  and  did  not 
conform  to  in  the  religious  usages  around  Him.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  keeping  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  in  ques- 
tion on  the  occasion  under  consideration.  But  in  point  of  fact 
His  attitude  to  that  law,  the  respect  for  it  which  He  en- 
couraged by  word  and  example.  His  silence  as  to  its  approach- 
ing abrogation,  were  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  non- 
imposition  of  new  forms.  He  intended  the  rit«s  of  the  Mosaic 
law  to  be  set  aside  or  changed  only  as  the  result  of  a  new 
spiritual  growth. 

3.  The  practice  of  the  early  Church. — The  chief 
instances  are  before  solemn  appointments  (Ac 
132.3  1423)  St  Paul  alludes  to  his  fasts  (2  Co 
6'  11^).  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to 
decide  whether  he  is  speaking  of  voluntary  or 
involimtary  ones.  Perhaps  both  are  included. 
The  connexion  of  words  seems  rather  to  suggest 
voluntary  fasts  in  the  former  passage,  and  involun- 
tary ones  in  the  latter.  In  places  TR  has  an 
allusion  to  fasting  where  it  is  wanting  according 
to  the  best  evidence  (Mt  17-\  Mk  9=^,  Ac  10^, 
1  Co  7').  This  corruption  of  the  text  may  have 
been  due  to  the  increasing  value  which  was  set 
on  fasting  in  the  Christian  Church  with  the  lapse 
of  time.    See  further.  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

In  the  Oxjrhynchus  fragment  discovered  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  the  2nd  Liogion  contains  the  words  si»  /*>-  yr.imCrnTt  tit 
xer/j^t,  ai  fir,  e!pri7i  ry,t  iBarit.iixt  rn  BuZ.  The  construction  and 
the  meaning  of  the  saying  are  both  diflScult :  Harnack  {Die 
junggt  entdeckten  Spruehe  Jegu,  8£f.)  contends  for  a  meta- 
phorical sense  of  the  word  '  fast.'  Amongst  other  discussions 
of  the  sense  of  this  Logion  we  niav  refer  to  Grenfell  and  Hunt's 
editioprincepsotthe  AOri.\  IH26T(10ff.),  Redpath  {Eipoiitor, 
Sept.  1897,  p.  225),  Heinrici  in  ThL  (21st  Aug.  1S97),  Swete 
(Expos.  Time*,  Sept.  1897,  p.  546  f.). 

V.  H.  Stantox. 
FAT.— See  Food  and  Sacrifice. 

FAT. — As  a  verb  '  fat '  is  now  nearly  displaced 
by  '  fatten.'  It  occurs  in  Sir  26^*  '  The  grace  of  a 
wife  delighteth  her  husband,  and  her  discretion 
will  fat  his  bones '  (jriove?,  RV  •  fatten ") ;  and  the 
ptcp.  ' fatted '  in  1  K  4-»  ('fatted  fowl,'  Heb.  onr^j, 
see  Fowls),  Jer  46-^  ('fatted  bullocks,'  RV  'calves 
of  the  stall'),  Lk  lo^-'^-so.  to  which  RV  adds 
I  S  282^  'a  fatted  calf '  (AV  '  a  fat  calf '). 

J.  Hastings. 

FAT. — Fat,  meaning  a  large  vessel  for  holding 
liquids,  has  been  displaced  by  '  vat '  in  literary 
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English.  The  difference  between  the  sj)elling8, 
says  Skeat  (Etymvl.  Diet,  s.v.)  is  one  of  dialect 
only,  '  fat '  bcin^  northern  and  '  vat '  southern. 
Fat  occurs  in  AV,  Jl  2-^  'the  fats  shall  overflow 
with  wine  and  oil,'  and  31*  (both  a,T) ;  in  the  com- 
pound 'winefat'  in  Is  03-  (nj),  Mk  12'  {vvoXiiviov, 
AV  1611  '  wine  fat'  as  two  words) ;  and  '  pressfat' 
(1611  'presse-fat')  HaL'  2'«  (ap:). 

RV  jjives  '  vats '  in  Jl  (see  Driver's  note,  ad  loc), 
thouyh  in  Pr  3'"  it  changes  '  presses '  of  AV  into 
*  fats '  (2^1).  '  Winefat '  of  Mk  12'  is  made  '  wine- 
jjress,'  and  '  pressfat '  of  Hag  2'«  '  winefat '  (not 
by  Amer.  RV).  Anier.  RV  prefers  'winevat'  to 
winefat  in  Is  63".    See  WiNE.  J.  Hastings. 

PATE.— See  Will. 

FATHER.— See  Family  and  God. 

FATHOM.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FATLING. — A  fatlin^  is  an  animal,  especially  a 
young  animal,  fattened  for  slaughter.  It  is  the 
tr"  of  three  Heb.  and  one  Greek  word.  (1)  MSri, 
jjIu.  meri'im,  2S  6^',  Is  11®,  Ezk  39'*:  Avhich  is 
elsewhere  tr^  'fat  cattle'  (RV  'fatlings'),  1  K 
l».i».25.  .fed  beasts' (so  RV),  Is  1"  ;  'fat  beasts' 
(so  RV),  Am  S'".  (2)  Mrhim,  Ps  66"> :  which  else- 
where occurs  only  Is  5"  tr^  'fat  ones,'  AV  and 
RV.  (3)  Miihntm,  1  S  15',  which  means  '  seconds,' 
of  a  second,  inferior  sort  (as  AVm).  But  that 
is  plainly  not  the  meaning  here.  Hence  the  text 
is  generally  amended  into  mashmannim  (d'jDy's), 
which  is  found  in  Neh  8'",  and  means  'fat  things,' 
'delicacies'  (EV  'the  fat').  This  is  the  read- 
ing followed  by  EV,  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Targ.  Syr.  and  Arab.  VSS.  But  Driver  (Notes 
on  i)am.  p.  94)  prefers  to  read  hasshemcnim,  which 
occurs  (in  the  sing.)  in  Ezk  34'®  (and  elsewhere), 
and  is  tr^  '  the  fat.'  He  then  renders  '  the  best  of 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  even  the  fat  ones  and  the 
lambs'  (Dn;ni  D'JCiyri).  (4)  (titi.(tt6.  (lit.  'fed  with 
grain '),  Mt  22^  '  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are 
killed '  (Tindale's  tr"  ;  Wye.  '  my  bolis  [bulls]  and 
my  volatilis  [fowls],'  after  Vulg.  tauri  mei  et 
altiUa).  To  those  RV  adds  (5)  berVAh,  Ezk  34» 
'  the  fatlings '  for  AV  '  them  that  are  fed ' :  the 
word  is  an  adj.,  and  is  tx^  'fat'  in  v.'-"*  ('fat  cattle' 
AV  and  RV),  it  is  the  'fat'  kine  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  (Gn  41).  J.  Hastings. 

FAUCHION.— Jth  13"  '  she  .  .  .  took  down  his 
fauchion  from  thence,'  and  16^  '  the  fauchion 
pa.ssed  through  his  neck'  (AV  1611  'fauchin,'  RV 
'scimitar').  The  Greek  is  aKLvdKTjs  (in  16*  A  has 
dKivaKLs,  to  which  Hatch  and  Redpath  give  a  sep. 
entry  in  their  Concord  to  the  Sept.,  but  with  a 
query),  found  only  here.  The  d/c . ,  a  word  of  Persian 
origin,  is  often  used  in  Herodotus  to  describe  a 
short  sword.  See  SwoRD.  The  Eng.  word  was 
originally  the  name  of  'a  broad  sword  more  or 
less  curved  on  the  convex  side ' ;  but  in  later  use 
and  in  poetry  signified  a  sword  of  any  kind. 

J.  HA.STINGS. 

FAULT. — A  fault  is  properly  a  defect  or  short- 
coming {/(dlitn.f,  late  I^at.  ptcp.  oi  f alter e,  to  fail, 
come  short,  Old  Fr.  faute*)  either  of  material 
things,  as  Ld.  Bemers,  Froissart,  I.  dix.  193, 
'  They  had  gret  faut  in  their  boost  of  vitayle ' ;  or 
from  a  recognized  standard  of  physical  beauty, 
workmanship,  or  moral  rectitude.  The  defect 
expressed  by  '  fault '  is  in  AV  almost  always  moral, 
but  the  larger  meaning,  shortcoming  in  any  sense,  is 

*  Fault  is  the  more  accurate  spelling,  the  I  being  inserted 
from  the  influence  of  It. /alta  and  Lat/oUere,  although  the  u 
stands,  of  course,  for  the  /.  In  the  Psalter  of  1539  the  spelling  is 
always /attfe,  though  modern  editions  of  the  Pr.  Bk.  apell  fault. 
In  AV  of  1611  it  is  fauU  always. 


seen  in  Rev  14'  '  they  are  without  fault  before  the 
throne  of  God'  {AfMfioi,  RV  '  without  blemish ') ;  cf. 
Jude''^  'faultless'  (i/iufiovs,  RV  'without  blemish'). 
In  1  Co  6'  the  least  dem-ee  of  moral  blame  is  ex- 
pressed (Gr.  ijTTrjfjui,  R V  '  defect,'  RVm  '  loss '). 

Craik  (En{/.  of  Shakt.  p.  124) says,  'The  viorAfaiUt  formerly, 
though  often  Hignifying  no  more  than  it  now  does,  carried 
sometimes  a  much  greater  weight  of  meaning  tlian  we  now 
attach  to  it.'    And  he  gives  as  an  example  JxU.  Caet.  i.  iiL  6— 

'  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 
Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults.' 

To  which  may  be  added  Tit.  AnAron.  v.  ii.  173 — 

'  You  killed  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  faiilt 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death.' 

See  also  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  iii.  25— 

'  O  deadly  sin  !  O  rude  unthankfulness  1 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death.' 

And  Milton,  PL  xii.  337— 

'  Wbose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 
Hoapt  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 
God,  as  to  leave  them.' 

This  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  'fault'  enabled  AV  to 
retain  Coverdale's  tr«»  of  Gn  419  •  This  daye  do  I  remembre  my 
fawte,'  though  Wye.  had  '  I  knowleche  my  synne,'  and  the  Ueb. 
(Npn)  is  some  thirty  times  translated  '  sin.'  Other  words 
usuallj'  tr<i  '  sin '  are  occasionally  rendered  fault,'  as  ruttfri 
(vb.)  Ex  516  ; «  |iy  2  S  38,  Ps  59*.  Again,  in  Dt  252  ny?*!,  which 
is  everywhere  else  tr"* '  wickedness,'  is  tr<i '  fault,'  although  all 
previous  VSS  had  either  '  sin '  (Wye.  Douay)  or  '  trespass ' 
(Cov.  Gen.  Bish.) :  RV  gives  'wickedness.'  And  TapaTmLut 
trJ  '  trespass'  Mt  (fl*- 1»,  Mk  1125.28,  2  Co  .5i»,  Eph  2i,  Col  213  ; 
'  offence  '  Ro  428  615. 16. 17. 18.  20 ;  <  fall '  Ro  ll"- 12 ;  and  '  sin '  Eph 
17  25,  Col  213,  is  trd  '  fault '  2  Co  5i«,  Ja  5i«  :  RV  gives  '  trespass ' 
always,  except  Ro  lin  '  faU,'  marg.  '  trespass.' 

'Make  no  fault,'  a  very  rare  expression,  is 
found  Sir  9'^  (m^  TrXij/i/teX^o-T??,  RV  '  commit  no 
fault'). 

In  the  trial  before  Pilate,  St.  John  thrice  uses  alrla 
(1838  194.6)^  and  St.  Luke  thrice  afrto^  (23*- "-22). 
Except  in  Lk  23-'^  ('cause')  AV  renders  in  each 
case  by  '  fault '  ;  but  the  meaning  of  both  words  Ls 
'ground  for  committal,'  'legal  cause  for  prosecu- 
tion.' RV  gives  '  crime'  in  Jn,  leaving  Lk  as  in 
AV. 

Faulty  is  noAV  nearly  confined  to  the  expression 
of  physical  defects.  In  2  S  14"  (c^^-x  adj.),  Hos  10- 
(ds^n  vb.  =be  held  guilty)  it  is  used  as  the  expression 
of  moral  wrong,  RV  'guilty.'  J.  Hastings. 

FAVOUR. — Favour  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Shakespeare  and  elsewliere  in  the  sense  oi  personal 
appearance,  and  then  as  simply  meaning  the  face 
(cf.  Countenance  and  Cheer).  Thus  Spenser, 
FQ  V.  vii.  39— 

'  She  knew  not  his  favour's  likelynesse, 
For  many  scarres  and  many  hoary  heares. 
But  stood  long  .staring  on  him  mongst  uncertain  fears.' 

More,  Utopia  (Robinson's  tr",  Lumby"s  ed.  p.  19), 
'  whom  by  his  favoure  and  apparell  furtliwith  I 
judged  to  be  a  mariner.'      Shaks.  As  You  Like  It, 

IV.  iii.  87— 

'  The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour.' 

Bacon,  Fssai/s,  '  Of  Beauty '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
176,  1.  17),  '  In  Beaut)/,  that  of  Favour,  is  more 
then  that  of  Colour.' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Ps  45"  119»8,  Pr  19«29« 
are  examples  of  this  meaning.  But,  though  the 
Heb.  (D'^n)  there  tr''  '  favour '  is  literally  '  face,' 
favour  or  goodwill  is  clearly  the  meaning.  In  the 
adjectives  '  well-favoured  '  and  '  ill-favoured,'  how- 
ever, we  find  this  meaning,  as  Gn  29''  '  Rachel  was 

*  The  correct  tr.  of  Tj^y  nn^n  is  doubtful.  If  the  vb.  be  taken 
as  3rd  sing.  fem.  {Oaf.  Heb.  Lex.)  the  meaning  will  be  '  thy 
people  is  at  fault'  (but  DV  is  nowhere  else  fem.,  not  even  in 
Jg  187,  Bee  Moore,  ad  loc.) ;  if  n-t  2nd  sing,  masc.,  '  thou  wilt 
wrong  thy  people '  (so  Pesh.  I^XX,  HiKr.c-ut  «»  Xmii  c-tu).  This 
is  accepted  by  Siegfried-Stade,  who  punctuate  0'*Pv'-  Soci" 
(in  Kautnch'g  .4  T)  pronounces  the  MT  unintelligible. 
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beautiful  and  well  favoured'  (n^rsj  ns*^  liL  'fair  to 
be  seen.'  So  evilfaTOuredness,  Dt  17'  (71  lyj,  lit. 
♦evil  thing'). 

In  Jos  11*>  favour  means  scarcely  more  than  merey,  'for  it 
was  of  the  Lmo  to  harden  ttmr  heuts,  that  they  shoold  come 
againrt  Israd  m  battle,  and  that  he  might  destroy  thesn 
utterly,  and  they  migfat  hare  no  farour'  {nfi^  :  in  Eir  fl*  the 
t»M'»"i'»g  is  the  same,  bat  EV  gire  '  grace ' ;  erety^rtieie  dse  the 
Heb.  word  means  'intreaty^  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Goventour,  iL 
296,  'And  they,  which  by  that  lawe  were  condemned,  were 
pat  to  dethe  without  any  fauour.'  J,  HASTINGS. 

FAYOUR.— The  interest  of  the  biblical  use  of 
this  word  resides  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  the 
term  arace.  It  has  not,  like  that  t€rm,  obtained 
any  doctrinal  si^ificance.  While  x**/'*^  ^  ^^^ 
LXX  (Vulg.  gratia)  is  its  prevailing  equivalent,  it 
is  used  only  six  times  in  NT  to  tr.  that  -word  (see 
also  Lk  1*  KexaptTUfUrt},  '  highly  favoured ' ;  marg. 
'graciously  accepted'  or  'much  graced').  Grace, 
in  fact,  while  including  favour,  implies  much 
more.  And  it  comes  as  a  free  ^t  ('  Gratia,  nisi 
gratis  sit,  non  est  CTatia'),  while  favour  may  be 
won  or  deserved.  To  obtain  favour  is  to  please,  to 
show  favour  is  to  be  pleased. 

In  OT  the  distinction  is,  however,  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  instinct  of  the  translators  led  them, 
it  is  true,  to  avoid  the  adjective  '  favourable '  as  a 
rendering  of  pan  ('  gracious ')  used  only  of  (Jod  (with 
the  one  possible  exception  of  Ps  112*."  See  Cheyne, 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  loc.),  but  the  verb  ;?j  and 
its  other  derivatives  are  often  represented  by 
'  favour.'  Thus  \-,  38  times  rendered  '  grace,'  is  26 
times  tr*  '  favour.'  Nor  is  the  sense  of  strengthen- 
ing help,  so  prominent  in  the  former  word,  alto- 
geUier  absent  from  the  latter.  (See  Ps  5"  '  with 
favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield.') 

Eight  other  Heb.  roots,  implying  kindness,  goixi- 
vnU,  pity,  are  represented  in  the  AV  by  *  favour.' 
The  most  frequent  of  these  is  pr;= acceptance, 
rendered  15  times  'favour.'  For  ^E^  loving-kind- 
ness, '  favour '  is  emploved  only  3  times. 

The  LXX  vary  mucli  more  than  the  Eng.  tr., 
the  idea  of  pity  pronouncing  itself  in  fKeos,  while 
that  of  gooavoUl  comes  out  in  evSoKia,  OfKiifui,  rp6- 
fftoTow  (D'i?).  So  in  the  Vulg.  we  find  miserieortUa, 
voluntas,  vultus.  A.  S.  Aglek. 

FEAS. — For  the  theology  of  Fear  see  next  article. 
Some  obsolete  or  archaic  uses  deserve  notice. 

1.  Following  the  Heb.  idiom,  'my  fear,'  'thy  fear,' 
etc.,  stands  for  the  '  fear  of  me,' '  of  thee,'  ete. :  Ex 
23*^  '  I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee '  (*«='><,  RV 
♦  my  terror ') ;  Job  ^  '  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me ' 
(vcK,  RV  *  his  terror ') ;  Jer  2'*  '  my  fear  is  not  in 
thee '  ('n^).  Similarly  Ps  90"  *  even  according  to 
thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath '  (wki:?,  RV  '  according 
to  the  fear  that  is  due  unto  thee,'  so  Perowne; 
DeL*  Cheyne,  'the  fear  of  thee,'  with  the  same 
meaning ;  De  Witt,  '  But  who  has  yet  learned  the 

Eower  of  Thine  anger,  And  Thy  wrath  as  measured 
y  the  reverence  due  Thee?');  Is  63*"  'O  Lord, 
why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and 
hardened  our  heart  from  thy  fear  ? '  ('K'kt^j  so  RV ; 
DeL  '  so  that  we  fear  thee  not,'  evidently  the  geni- 
tive of  the  object ;  Orelli,  '  that  it  fears  not  thee ') ; 
Mai  1*  '  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? '  (nrjo). 
Earlier  VSS  contained  this  idiom  yet  oftener,  as 
Gn  9^  Wye.  (13S2) '  voure  feer  and  youre  tremblyng 
be  upon'alle  the  Leestis  of  erthe'  (1388  'youre 
drede  and  tremblyng,'  AV  '  the  fear  of  you  and 
the  dread  of  you').     2.  After  another  Heb.  idiom 

*  The  snftx,  says  Delitzsch,  is  either  the  genitive  of  the  sub- 
ject, {.«.  acc(»ding  to  Thy  fearfulne^  (•*nn!>  **  "^  ^^  ^-'^ !  *>' 
of  the  object,  'ace.  to  the  fear  that  is  due  unto  thee.'  Hie 
latter  way  of  taking  it  is  more  natural  in  itself  (cf.  r.8.  Ex  30W, 
Dt  ^!^  aiid  here  characterizes  the  knowledge  that  is  ao  rarely 
found  as  a  knowledge  that  is  determined  by  the  fear  of  God  and 
truly  rel^ioas. 
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'fear'  is  used  for  the  object  of  fear,  that  which 
is  feared :  Gn  31'**  '  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
fear  of  Isaac '  (ttj,  RV  '  Fear,'  as  a  proper  name  : 
but  to  personify  is  to  miss  the  idiom,  of  which 
Spnrrell  {Notes  on  the  Text  of  Gen. )  gives  examples 
from  Pesh.  Targ.  etc.),  so  v.**,  Ps  31"  'I  was  a 
reproach  among  all  mine  enemies,  but  especially 
among  my  neighbours,  and  a  fear  to  mine  acquaint- 
ance '  ("n?) ;  Is  24**  '  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise 
of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit '  (t-?)  :  Ps  53* '  There  ' 
were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear*  was'  (c^ 
"<"?  ^',7*^  ^05"'^^9) ;  Pr  1*  '  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh '  (tn^T?) ;  Is  8"-  '*  '  neither  fear  ye  their 
fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
himself ;  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  ht  him  be 
your  dread '  (crifTio  .  .  .  vrro)  ;  Ps  34*  '  I  sought  the 
Lord,  and  he  heaxA  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all 
my  fears'  ('m-MD) ;  Pr  1(P  'The  fear  of  the  wicked, 
it  shall  come  upon  him'  (vtl  "73=) ;  Is  66*  '  I  also 
will  choose  their  delusions,  and  bring  their  fears 
upon  them '  (c^s?).  Cf .  Pr  10»  Cov.  '  The  waye  | 
of  the  LoRDE  geueth  a  corage  vnto  ye  godly,  but  it 
is  a  f eare  for  wicked  doers ' ;  Herbert,  The  Temple, 
120,  1.  29— 

'  C*3\  in  thy  death's-head  there,  tie  up  thy  fears.' 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fear,  a  '  slavish  feare, 
and  a  sonlike  feare'  (Hieron,  Works,  L  130).  The 
latter  is  now  used  only  of  our  relation  to  God. 
But  it  was  formerly  appued  to  the  reverence  due  to 
any  superior,  as  Ro  13*  '  Render  to  all  their  dues  : 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom 
custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear.'  Cf.  Knox,  Hist.  194,  ; 
'  we  deny  neither  Toll,  Tribute,  nor  fear,  to  her 
[the  Queen  Re^nt]  nor  her  officers.'  Ascham 
{ToxophUus,  B.  foL  35,  ed.  1545)  says  that  a  priest 
should  have  '  a  bodye"  ful  of  manlye  authoritie  to 
fear  ill  men.'  4.  The  article  being  formerly  used 
freely  with  abstract  notms,  we  find  '  a  fear,'  Ezk 
30"  '  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt '  (-"nn:.  ^ 
RV  retains) ;  Ad.  Est  15*  'in  a  fear'  (dyuridaai,  . 
RV  '  in  an  agony ').  j 

In  the  quotation  from  Ascham  above,  the  verb     [ 
to  fear  is  used  in  the  active  sense  of  put  fear  into,      j 
terrify.     This  meaning,  though  it  occurs  but  once     \ 
in  AV,  is  common  in  the  earlier  VSS  and  in  Eng. 
writers  of  the  time. 

Thus  Lt  ae^Wyc  '  the  sown  <rf  a  fleynge  kef  shal  fere  hon ' ; 
Dn  4U  Cor. '  O  Balthasar,  let  netiier  the  dreame  ner  the  int»'- 
ivetacion  tiiereoS  f eare  the ' ;  2  Co  109  Gen.  1560. '  rAw  2  My 
that  I  may  not  seme  as  it  were  to  feare  you  with  letters'  (so  [ 
WycX  Cf.  Elyot,  Hke  Gocenumr,  L  247,  'the  good  hnsfaaode, 
whan  he  hath  sowen  his  grounde,  settethe  up  dougfates  6r 
thiedes,  irtiicfa  some  call  rfiailes,  some  Menchars,  or  ojber  like 
dioiwes,  to  feare  away  Inides,  which  be  foreseeth  redy  to  de- 
ooaie  and  huite  his  come.'  So  Foxe,  Aetet  and  Men.  L  436  (ed. 
1583X  '  A  wonderfnll  and  terriUe  earUiquake  fdl  through  out  al 
EngUnd :  wfaerupon  diners  of  the  suffraganes  beii^g  feared  1^ 
the  strange  and  wonderfull  demtxistiation,  doubting  ^rtiat  it 
dionld  meane,  tlMmght  itgood  to  lease  of  from  their  determin- 
ate purpose';  ^lenaer,  JXjiL  ziL  25 — 

'For  aD  that  here  on  earth  we  dieadfuD  hcdd. 
Be  but  as  bugs  to  tearen  babes  withaU, 
Compared  to  the  creatures  in  0te  seas  enthralL' 
More,  Utopia  (Rob.  tr*.  Lumby's  ed.  p.  145,  L  25),  expresses  his 
ideal  of  tfderation  in  the  words, '  lliey  also  whkdi  do  not  agree 
to  Christes  religion,  feare  no  man  from  it,  nor  qieake  against 
any  man  that  hath  received  it.'     ISndale,  Worts,  L  7,  says 
Scriptare  is  'a  comfort  in  adversity  that  we  despair  not,  and 
feareth  us  in  proqiMit?,  that  we  sin  not' ;  and  faponUnu, 
14S,  'fearing  you  with  the  tag  of  excommunkattim.'    Wiam 
Shaks.  takeTam.  <(f  Strew,  i.  iL  fO&— 

'  Hare  I  not  in  a  pittited  battle  heard 

liood  larums,  n«g)ung  steeds,  and  trump^s  dangT 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  Xaogue, 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

Tush  !  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs.' 

*  Eaite  {JPmUer  of  1539,  p.  291)  says  that  in  this  eyample 
•fear 'is  used  in  the  andent  sense  o<  F-/ER,  sudden  alann, 
dMxA  cH  dang»'.  But  that  sense  seems  to  have  been  dropped  \ 
very  early,  kmg  before  the  days  of  Oovodale,  who  first  uses 
'fear'  here  (Wyclif  as  usual  having  'dread 'X  and  the  Heb.  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  pasnigcs  quoted  above. 
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Davies  quotes  from  Bp.  Andrewes  (v.  8),  '  Knowing  tliat  we  fear 
honour  and  power,  though  it  lost  but  for  a  small  time,  He  fi-areth 
ua  with  One  whose  honour  and  power  lasteth  for  ever,"  where  the 
neuter  and  active  senses  of  the  word  are  found  together. 

The  example  in  AV  ia  Wis  17'  '  For  though  no 
terrible  thing  did  fear  them  ;  yet  being  scared  with 
beasts  that  passed  by,  and  hissing  of  serpents,  they 
dietl  for  fear'  (i<f>60€i,  RV  '  aHrighted ').  A  Heb. 
idiom  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  '  fear  before,' 
which  occurs  1  Ch  16*',  Ps  9U»,  Ec  8"- ",  Hag  1". 
Thus  Ps  96"  'O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness :  fear  before  him,  all  the  earth '  (&n 
vjpc,  RV  '  tremble  before  him  ').  The  verb  is  used 
in  a  grammatical  misconstruction  in  Is  57^^  '  And 
of  whom  liast  thou  been  afraid  or  feared,'  which 
is  rectilied  in  RV  'And  of  whom  hast  thou  been 
afraid  and  in  fear  ? ' 

Fearful  in  older  Eng.  meant  '  greatly  fearing ' 
as  well  as  'greatly  to  be  feared.'  Both  senses  are 
used  in  AV  and  retained  in  RV.  1.  Dt  208  «  what 
man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  fainthearted?' 
(KT,'n) ;  Jg  7"  'fearful  and  afraid'  (Kit);  Is  35* 
'  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be 
strong,  fear  not'  (a'?-'-ir!pj^,  lit.  'hasty  of  heart,' 
as  RVm)  ;  Mt  828  «  \vhy'  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  ? '  (5etX6j ;  so  Mk  4-«>,  Rev  218  [all]) ; 
Sir  2''-'  22'8,  1  Mac  3=",  2  Mac  8'».  Cf.  Adams, 
//  Peter,  55,  '  If  thou  lovest  God,  thou  wilt  be 
fearful  to  offend  him,  careful  to  please  him ' ; 
and  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  xxiii.  740 — 

'  On  the  shore,  far-off,  he  caus'd  to  raise 
A  ship-mast ;  to  whose  top  they  tied  a  fearful  dove  by  th'  foot. 
At  which  all  shot.' 

2.  Ex  15^^  '  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? '  (n^ni^i  xni:, 
lit.  '  feared  [in]  praises ' ;  usually  understood  '  to 
be  feared  even  when  praised  '  ;  Kalisch,  '  awful  in 
praises, — the  qiialities  which  are  mentioned  in 
praising  Him  fall  the  mind  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence '  ;  in  Kautzsch,  Du  furchtbarer  in  Riihmes- 
tlmtcn,  '  fearful  in  deeds  of  praise ' ;  the  last,  or 
Oxf.  Ileb.  Lex.  '  terrible  in  attributes  that  call  for 
praise,'  being  best)  ;  Dt  28''8  '  that  thou  mayest 
fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  the  lord 
THY  GOD'  (Ni'i:);  Lk  21"  'fearful  sights'  (TR 
if>6^r}Tf)a,  edd.  (p6^r,epa,  RV  '  terrors ')  ;  He  lO-^ 
'  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment ' 
{tpop£f>6s ;  so  v.=*i,  but  in  12''^i  '  terrible,'  RV  '  fear- 
ful ' :  4>.  is  always  used  of  that  which  inspires 
fear) ;  2  Es  S^^  128  1513^  2  Mac  1=*.  Cf.  Melvill, 
Diary  (Wod.  p.  271),  'The  ministerie  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  was  verie  steadable  and  mightie 
that  yeir,  and  divers  yeirs  following,  maist  com- 
fortable to  the  guid  and  godly,  and  maist  feirfuU 
to  the  enemies.'  'Awful'  and  'dreadful'  have 
both  meanings  also. 

Fearfully  is  found  only  in  Ps  139"  '  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made'  (^ryhzi  niKn'".*  Del. 
'  "  t  am  wonderfully  come  into  being  under  fearful 
circumstances,"  i.e.  circumstances  that  excite  a 
shudder,  sc.  of  astonishment '  ;  Cheyne,  '  graced 
so  fearfully  and  gloriously  ').t 

FearfulnesB  has  in  the  earlier  VSS  both  the 
meanings  of  fearful,  as  Ezk  30'*  Cov.  '  a  fearful- 
ness  will  I  sende  into  the  Egipcians  londe ' ;  2  Mac 
15'''  Cov.  '  sende  now  also  thy  good  angell  before  us 
(o  LORDE  of  heavens)  in  the  fearfulnesse  and  drede 
of  thy  mightie  arme.'  But  in  AV  '  fearfulness ' 
means  always  the  feeling  of  fear,  apprehension, 
timidity:  Ps  55»,  Is  33'^  21*.  2  Es  5"  11«  15=". 

•  See  Davidson,  Syntax,  g  71,  Rem.  2. 

t  See  Oheyne's  whole  note  (Book  of  Psalnui,  p.  352) ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly gtiod.  He  says,  '  Hitzig  considers  such  a  burst  of 
admiration  inappropriate  to  the  case  of  human  birth.  But 
why?  Take  the  production  of  a  human  hand.  Why  shouUl 
not  a  sensitive  poet  thrill,  like  Browning's  heroine  (Janug  Lee's 
Wife,  viii.),  at— 

"  The  beauty  in  this— how  free,  how  fine 
To  fear  almost "  ? ' 


RV  adds  Wis  17^  '  These  were  themselves  sick  with 
a  ludicrous  fearfulness'  (KarayiXaffTov  eiXipeiav, 
AV  '  fear  worthy  to  be  laughed  at '). 

J.  Ha-stings. 

FEAR.— As  in  En^'. ,  so  in  Heb.  and  in  Gr.  the 
same  words  are  used  to  express  emotions  of  fear 
which  diller  widely  in  their  ethical  character.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  fear  of  the  LoRD, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  (Pa  111^")  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man  (Ec  12") ;  at  the  other  end 
that  fear  of  pain,  shame,  or  death,  which  is  craven, 
servile,  and  selfish,  and  which  is  often  rebuked  in 
Scripture.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp 
line  between  the  two  kinds  of  fear,  for  in  the  im- 
perfection of  human  character  one  motive  shades 
ofi"  into  another.  Once  even,  by  a  bold  anthropo- 
morphism, God  Himself  is  said  to  fear  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word  (Dt  32^,  see  Driver's  note). 

The  fear  which  is  merely  self-regarding  ought 
not  to  exist  in  a  rational  being  who  knows  that 
God  is  his  Father  and  understands  enough  to  trust 
Him.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  (1  Jn  4"). 
But  man,  as  he  is,  fears  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  he  does  not  understand  or  cannot  control, 
because  he  does  not  trust  God's  providence.  And 
he  fears  his  fellow-man,  because  he  is  aware  that 
brotherly  instincts  have  grown  weak  with  the 
sense  of  the  loss  of  God's  Fatherhood.  'Thus 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all.'  When 
Adam  fell,  he  was  afraid  because  he  was  naked 
(Gn  3'"),  and  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  face  God  : 
thus  fear  of  God  took  its  rise  in  the  violation  of 
peaceful  fellowship  with  Him.  Similarly,  Cain 
violates  human  fellowship,  and  fears  man  because 
he  is  an  outlaw  and  God's  curse  is  upon  him 
(Gn  4'-"'*).  Fear  is  thus  the  natural  consequence 
of  misdoing  (Pr  28'),  and,  accordingly,  is  some- 
times expressly  .said  to  be  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment (Lv  26",  Dt  28^-66).  The  eiiect  of  selfish 
fear  is  to  unman  the  coward,  he  loses  spirit  (Jos 
2" ;  for  the  same  phrase  u.sed  in  a  higher  sense, 
see  1  K  10^) :  such  men  are  to  be  rejected  from 
active  service  in  the  army,  lest  the  infection  of 
their  timidity  spread  (Dt  208,  Jg  7*).  Courage  is 
especially  needed  in  a  prophet  (Jer  18,  Ezk  3*). 
Fear  is  to  be  overcome  by  faith  in  God  (Ps  112^-*). 
In  Rev  218  ^^g  fearful  are  numbered  with  the 
Tinbelieving  among  the  most  grievous  sinners. 

The  nobler  fear  has  no  thought  of  danger  to 
self,  so  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  very  opposite 
to  the  fear  of  man  (Is  S'^- '»,  Mt  10^) ;  but  it  arises 
from  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of  some  higher  and 
holier  being.  Thus  the  beasts  fear  man  (Gn  9"), 
and  man  fears  .angels  and  spirits,  and,  above  all, 
God.  To  fear  the  Lord  (tlie  phrase  occurs  far 
more  often  witli  J"  than  witli  Elohim)  means 
rather  to  feel  awe  of  what  He  is,  than  fear  of 
what  He  might  do.  It  is  fear  of  a  Person  (J"  is 
God's  personal  name),  of  His  character,  dignity, 
and  holiness,  rather  than  of  His  power  or  works. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil  (Pr  8").  Fear 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  word  is  the  mainspring 
of  religion,  and  'to  fear'  is  constantly  used  as 
signifymg  'to  worship,'  whether  the  object  be 
the  true  God  or  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (e.g. 
2  K  17^- '®).  Thus,  too,  Jacob,  when  dealing  with 
Laban,  calls  J"  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gn 
314a.  63)^  t^jja^  jg^  t^jjg  object  of  his  worsliip  and  religi- 
ous awe.  This  kind  of  fear  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  lower  sort,  that  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  given  by  God's  Spirit  to  the 
Messianic  Kmg  (Is  IP',  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord),  and  the  prayers  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
were  heard  because  of  His  godly  fear  ( He  5'). 

But  men  are  only  ^adually  trained  to  the  level 
of  this  holy  and  dismterested  fear.  They  often 
have  to  l)o  taught  to  fear  God  at  all,  even  in  the 
lower  sense  ;  and  this  lesson  is  enforced  by  divine 
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punishments  (1  S  12"),  just  as  ch'il  punishments 
teach  men  the  authority  of  the  law  tnrough  fear 
(Dt  13").  It  is  possible  to  trace  progress  in  the 
conception  of  fear  taught  in  the  Bible.  Thus  at 
Sinai  the  people  fear  the  fire  (Ex  20^***') ;  but  at 
Horeb  the  prophet  is  taught  to  look  for  Goid  in  the 
still  small  voice  rather  than  in  the  fire  and  tempest 
(1  K  19^-) ;  and  Ezekiel  is  told  not  to  crouch  before 
God,  but  to  stand  upon  his  feet  when  God  speaks 
to  him  (Ezk  2^).  So  in  the  NT  boldness  towards 
God  is  inculcated  as  much  as  fear,  Christ  having 
opened  up  the  way  of  access  for  all  who  are  united 
to  Him  :  see  EphS^^,  He  4^8  W^,  1  Jn  2"^  3^  4"  (cf. 
Ro  8''  contrast  bet.  spirit  of  bondage  and  of  adop- 
tion). But  Christ  does  not  encourage  the  idea  that 
it  is  as  yet  possible  to  supersede  the  motive  even  of 
'  selfish  lear ;  He  ^ves  grave  warnings  of  the  con- 
sequences that  will  follow  sin  hereafter,  and,  while 
He  tells  His  'friends'  not  to  fear  men.  He  bids 
them  emphatically  to  fear  Him  who  hath  power 
to  cast  into  hell  (Lk  12^ «). 

In  Ac  'one  that  feareth  God'  is  often  used 
technically  to  mean  a  proselyte,  even  though  un- 
circumcised  (Ac  10-).  This  is  also  the  meaning  of 
the  word  (re^dfuvos,  one  that  worshippeth  God,  also 
translated  'devout.'    See  Courage,  Reverexce. 

W.  O.  Burrows. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS.— It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  this  article  *  into  four  parts — 

I.  Feasts  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
II.  The  great  Historical  Festivals,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles. 

III.  The  Minor  Festivals. 

IV.  The  Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Minor  Fasts. 

I.  Feasts  coxxected  with  the  Institution 
OF  the  Sabbath. 

(1)  The  Sabbath.  (2)  The  New  Moon.  (3)  The 
Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Sab- 
batical month.  (4)  The  Sabbatical  year.  (5)  The 
Jubilee  year. 

The  sacred  number  7  dominates  the  cycle  of 
religious  observances.  Every  7th  day  was  a 
Sabbath.  Every  7th  month  was  a  sacred  month. 
Every  7th  year  was  a  Sabbatical  year.  After 
7  times  7  was  the  year  of  JubUee.  The  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  ^\•ith  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  began  14  davs  (2  x  7)  after  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  lasted  7  days.  The  Feast  of 
Pentecost  was  7  times  7  days  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  began  14 
days  (2x7)  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  and 
last«d  7  days.  The  7th  month  was  marked  by 
(1)  Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  day.  (2)  Fast  of 
Atonement  on  the  10th  day.  (3)  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles from  the  15th  day  to  the  21st.  The  days  of 
'  Holy  Convocation '  were  7  in  number — 2  at  the 
Passover,  1  at  Pentecost,  1  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  1  at  the  Day  of  Atonement,  1  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  1  on  the  day  following, 
the  8th  dav.  (Willis,  Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
pp.  190,  191). 

(1)  The  Sabbath,  njs',  iway,  <r<lj3)3aTOF.— In  Am  8', 
2  K  4--  •^,  Is  1",  Hos  2"  it  is  connected  with  the 
Heia  moon.  Probably,  the  Sabbath  was  originally 
regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  thus 
occurred  on  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th  days  of 
the  month,  the  new  moon  being  reckoned  as  the 
first  Sabbath.  'Among  the  Assyrians  the  first 
twenty-eight  days  of  every  montt  were  divided 
into  tour  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days 
respectively  being  Sabbaths,  and  there  was  a 
general  prohibition  of  work  on  these  days ' 
(George  Smith,  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  19  f., 
quoted    by   Wellhausen,   Prolegomena,    112,    and 

•  The  article  is  general.  Fuller  details  will  be  found  tinder 
the  articles  on  the  separate  Feasts  and  Fasts.  See  also  the 
article  FisnyG. 


Schultz,  OT  Thcol.  i.  204,  who  also  mentions  the 
primitive  Delphic  custom  of  giving  oracles  on  tlie 
7th  day  as  the  day  dedicated  to  Apollo).  Schultz 
also  points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  the 
name  Sabbath  from  the  planet  Saturn,  which  tlie 
Rabbis  call  '  Shabbti,'  and  thus  to  bring  the 
Sabbath  holiday  into  connexion  with  the  Chaldee 
worship  of  the  planets.  '  The  naminj'  of  the  days 
after  certain  planet-gods  can  hardly  oe  so  old  as 
the  Sabbath  holiday.' 

For  the  Sabbath  law  see  Ex  Iff^*"  (p  ^nd  J), 
20»  (E),  23>2  (J),  31i»-J«  (P),  M"^  (JE),  35^  (P),  Lv 
19^  (H),  23»  (P),  26*  (H),  Nu  15^-«  (P),  28»w  (P), 
Dt  5^-"".  In  Ex  20*  (E)  it  is  to  commemorate 
God's  seventh  day  of  rest  at  the  creation.  In  Dt 
512-13  j^  commemorates  the  redemption  of  Israel 
from  Egypt.  On  the  Sabbath  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice — the  '  continual  sacrifice ' — 
of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt -oflFering  was  doubled.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  Sabbath  observance  in  the  days 
of  the  Patriarchs.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
Sabbath  obsenance  before  the  time  of  the  Exile 
( Jer  172»-^^  Ezk  20'-  ^  i«- »,  Is  56--«  58").  Greater 
strictness  marks  the  post-exUic  period  (Neh  S""^ 
1031  1315-22).  For  the  39  kinds  of  work  prohibited 
by  the  Rabbis  on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  many  other 
actions  and  employments  which  cannot  be  summed 
up  under  any  of  them  which  were  also  forbidden, 
see  Schiirer,  HJP  ll.  ii.  96-105,  cf.  1  ilac  2»*-3*- 
»-*2,  2  Mac  5^  8^^  1238  i53f.^  ^[x,  \'^^,  Mk  2,^'^, 
Lk  6«-i<»  13»o-"  14i-«,  Jn  5i-i»  9i^i«.  Sabbath-breaking 
was  punishable  with  death  (Nu  li^^-  (P),  Ex  3P**- 
(J)),  cf.  Ex  16^  (J),  where  the  Manna  ceases  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Ex  35*  (P),  where  no  fire  is  to  be 
lighted.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
the  high  priest,  although  legally  bound  to  ofticiate 
only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  yet  actually  ofiici- 
at«d,  as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  New  Moons  or  other  festivals  in 
the  course  of  the  year  (Jos.  BJ  v.  v.  7), 

(2)  The  New  Moon  (1)  snn,  (2)  ennV  ^^rK,  (3)  jtk-, 
V'i'n,  (4)  ccnn  '5'X"3,  vovftrfpla,  veofiiivia. — Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sabbath  (see  above).  '  When  under 
the  influence  of  the  Chaldee  method  of  dividing 
time,  the  course  of  the  moon  with  its  four  phases 
was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  time  measurement,  the 
new  moon  and  the  7th  day  were  naturally  regarded 
as  the  chief  divisions  of  time,  and  therefore  as  holv 
days'  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  204).  From  2K4P  it 
would  appear  that  the  prophets  were  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  the  people  around  them,  and  perhaps 
of  granting  inquirers  and  suppliants  an  audience 
at  new  moons  and  on  Sabbaths.  At  every  new 
moon  the  number  of  bumt-ofterings  was  largely 
increased  ;  and  in  addition  a  kid  of  the  goats  was 
to  be  oflered  for  a  sin-otFering  (Ex  4(F*  ^  (P),  Nu 
101"  (P)  .2811-15  (P)  29«  (P),  1  S  20'-«-»,  1  Ch  233», 
2Ch  2»,  2Ch  29",  Ps  SP-*,  Is  l'*- "^  Hos  2",  lEs 
553.  ."a.  57.  g6  916. 17. 37^  1 3Jac  \Q^,  Col  2^% 

(3)  The  Feast  of  I'rumpets  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
Sabbatical  month,  rUTi?  jin??,  fwrj/iuiavvov  aaXiriyyf^' 
— The  7th  month — Tisri — was  the  sacred  month. 
On  the  new  moon  of  the  7th  month — the  Feast  of 
Trumpets — additional  burnt  -  oflerings  were  sac- 
rificed (Nu  29i-«  (P),  Lv  23-^-  '^  (.P)). 

(4)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  px*?  pnsp  n^?,  ffdS^ra 
dvdiravffii  rg  y§  (Ex  231*- "  {j'),  Lv  2o^--!-^-£i  (H), 
Lv  26^-^  (H),  Dt  I51-"  31»-").— The  Sabbatical 
year  represented  a  still  further  consecration  of 
time  to  God.  The  land  was  to  keep  a  Sabbath. 
The  fields  were  neither  to  be  tilled  nor  reaped. 
'  Nature  is  to  be  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  the  sei^'ice 
which  mankind  exacts  from  her,  and  to  be  left 
entirely  to  herself.  Only  what  she  voluntarily 
offers  is  to  be  taken,  and  that  not  for  any  selfish 
purpose'  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  363).  'Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free  unless  they  wished  to 
remain  in  ser\'ice  (Ex  21^'®  (.J)).     A  harvest  was  to 
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be  given  qratis  to  the  poor  of  the  people  (Ex  23*"-  *^ 
(J)).  Kelease  from  debt  is  prescribed  (Dt  15'"'). 
In  Ex  23  (J)  the  arrangement  is  made  for  man  ;  it 
is  a  limitation  for  tlie  common  good  of  private 
rights  of  property  in  land, — in  fact,  for  the  uenefit 
of  the  landless,  who  in  the  7th  year  are  to  have  the 
usufruct  of  the  soil ;  in  Lv25  (H)  the  arrangement 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  land,— that  it  may  rest,  if 
not  on  the  7th  day,  at  least  on  the  7th  year  ;  and 
if  or  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath, — tliat  it  may  extend 
its  supremacy  over  nature  also  (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena,  118).  At  the  F.  of  Tabernacles 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  the 
whole  law  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people 
(Neh  8'*"").  Tlie  70  years'  captivity  and  the 
land's  desolation  were  regarded  as  making  up  for 
the  unol)served  Sabbatlisof  the  land  {Camb.  Comp. 
to  the  Bible,  p.  412)  (2  Ch  3&-\  Jer  34"-22).  After  the 
return  from  exile  Nehemiah  bound  the  Jews  by  a 
covenant  to  keep  them  (Neh  10*'). 

(5)  The  Year  of  Jubilee  *  "i'ith,  &<pe<ni,  '?3V,  iviavrbs 
d^ffews  cvfM<rio.  (Lv  258-»  27"-^^).— Peculiar  to  P. 
As  the  Sabbatical  year  corresponded  with  the  7th 
day,  so  the  year  of  Jubilee  corresponded  with 
the  50th,  i.e.  Pentecost.  'As  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  seven  Sabbath  days  is  celebrated  as  a 
closing  festival  of  the  forty  -  nine  days'  period, 
so  is  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  seven  Sabbatic 
years,  as  rounding  off  the  larger  interval ;  the 
seven  Sabbaths  falling  on  harvest  time,  which 
are  usually  reckoned  specially  (Lk  6'),  have,  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  interrupting  harvest 
work,  a  particular  resemblance  to  the  Sabbatic 
years  which  interrupt  agriculture  altogether. 
Jubilee  is  thus  an  artificial  institution  super- 
imposed upon  the  years  of  fallow,  regarded  as  har- 
vest Sabbaths  after  the  analogy  of  Pentecost'  (Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena,  119).  There  were  two  main 
elements  in  the  Jiibilee — the  emancipation  of  the 
Hebrew  slave,  and  the  return  of  mortgaged  pro- 
perty to  its  hereditary  owner.  Cf.  2  Ch  36-\  Jer 
34»-  !*•  "•  ",  Ezk  4G",  is  6P-  ^  63*,  Lk  418-21.  But  in 
Jer  the  term  I'ni  used  in  Lv  25'"  is  applied  only  to 
the  7th  year.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  proclaimed 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  25*). 

II.  Thk  Great  Historical  Festivals. t— As 
the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  were  lunar  feasts, 
the  Passover  (with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread),  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  were  solar 
festivals,  i.e.  festivals  which  followed  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  *  Three  times  in  the  year  shalt 
thou  hold  pilgrimage  unto  me,  three  times 
in  the  year  siiall  all  thy  men  appear  before 
J",  the  God  of  Israel'  (Ex  23"-"  (J),  34^3  (JE), 
Dt  16'«). 

(1)  The  Passover  np?,  irdaxa.  The  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  niiTjn  :n,  eopri^  tQiv  di^vfuov. — The 
Passover,  though  followed  by  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  (MazzOth),  was  distinct  from  it  both 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  observance.  In  Ex  12  and 
13  two  narratives  are  combined.  Ex  12'-'*  (P) 
refer  to  the  Passover,  i2'*-2«  (P)  refer  to  the  seven 
days'  F.  of  MazzOth,  I221-27  (JE)  refer  to  the  Pass- 
over, 12«-»o  (P)  refer  to  the  Passover,  IS^-'"  (JE) 
refer  to  Mazz6th  (Driver,  LOT,  25).  Josephus 
distinguishes  the  Passover  from  the  F.  of  Mnzz6th 
{Ant.  in.  X.  5),  'The  F.  of  Unleavened  Bread 
succeeds  that  of  the  Passover,  and  falls  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  continues  seven 
days'  (cf.  Lv  23»- «  (P),   Nu  28'«"  (P)).     But  in 

•  -im  in  Lv  2510  refers  to  the  •  liberty'  of  Sabbatical  year,  in 
Jer  34«  IB- 17  to  the  liberty  of  slaves  in  7th  year  of  service,  in 
Ezk  4617  prob.  to  Jubilee.     In  Is  Oin  its  use  is  fljfurative. 

t  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  D'ari  is  that  they  are  not 
merely  religrious  festivals  like  those  of  the  'sacred  seasons' 
(D'lJZ.'io).  but  imply,  like  the  Arab.  Aoj(8ame  word),  apilgrimage 
to  a  tanctuary  (see  Driver,  Deut.  188  fT.). 


Mk  14'-  ^',  Lk  22'  they  are  practically  identified. 
'  The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
form  a  double  festival,  just  as  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  do.  It  is  umloubtedly 
as  a  direct  preparation  for  the  F.  of  Unleavened 
Bread  that  the  Passover  is  celebrated  on  the 
evening  before  the  latter  fea.st  begins'  (Schultz, 
OT  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  304)  [Lv  235-«  (P)  '"-'■•  (H), 
Nu  9^-'*  (P)  2818-^  (P)  33^  (P),  Dt  16'-«- '«].  The 
parallelism  between  the  feast  of  the  first  month 
and  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month  should  be 
noticed.  The  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  for 
choosing  the  Lamb,  is  parallel  to  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
and  the  seven  days'  F.  of  MazzOth  are  parallel  to 
the  eight  days  of  the  F.  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Pa.ssover,  which  was  a  sacrificial  feast  (Ex  12^"), 
was  observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  Abib  (the  month  of  ears,  because  in  it  the 
ears  of  wheat  first  appear),  later  Nisan  (Est  3', 
Neh  2').  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  the 
opening  as  Pentecost  was  the  closing  festivity  of 
the  seven  weeks'  'joy  of  harvest'  (Dt  16",  Lv  23'" 
(H)).  Passover  and  MazzOth  must  be  distinguished. 
Wellhausen  (Prolegomena,  87  11'.)  has  shown  how 
the  Passover  nc3  points  back  to  the  sacrifre  of  the 
firstlings  (Ex  34'8'^-  (JE)  13'-^-  (JE),  Dt  15'»'^-  16"'-). 
It  is  because  J"  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  and 
spared  those  of  Israel  that  the  latter  thenceforward 
are  held  sacred  to  Him.  Because  Pharaoli  refuses 
to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  otter  to  tlieir  God  the 
firstlings  of  cattle  that  are  His  due,  J"  seizes  from 
him  the  firstborn  of  men.  On  the  origin  of  the 
Paschal  ritual  and  its  connexion  with  Arabian  and 
other  customs,  see  W.  K.  Smith,  RS,  227,  280, 344, 
345,  406,  431,  464,  465  ;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  p.  364  ; 
Cobb,  Origines  Judaicm,  138.  '  In  the  three  gi'eat 
festivals  we  can  plainly  discern  relics  of  the  cus- 
toms which  preceded  their  legal  institution.  In 
the  first  (the  Passover)  we  can  distinguish  the 
earlier  belief,  out  of  which  the  ottering  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  sprang,  from  the  enactments 
which  are  proper  to  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over.' Cf.  also  for  the  feasts  generally  W.  R. 
Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  new  ed.  pp.  56,  384  ff., 
where  he  clearly,  after  Wellhausen,*  proves  that 
the  chief  occasions  of  worship  in  Israel  (MazzOth, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles)  were  the  agricultural 
feasts,  just  as  among  the  Canaanites  and  other 
ancient  nations.  The  real  starting-point  for  a 
study  of  Jewish  «acred  feasts  is  Gn  4™-  (J),  'Abel 
was  a  shepherd,  and  Cain  was  a  husl)andman. 
And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain 
brought  of  thefniit  of  the  ground  an  ottering  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  Abel  also  brought  an  ottering  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  sheep.'  '  It  is,' says  Wellhausen 
(Proleg.  p.  89),  'out  of  the  simplest,  most  natural, 
and  most  widespread  offerings,  those  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  flock,  herd,  and  field,  the  occasions 
for  which  recur  regularly  Avith  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  that  the  annual  festivals  took  their  rise. 
The  Passover  corresponds  with  the  firstlings  of 
Abel  the  shepherd,  the  other  three  (MazzOth, 
Pentecost,  ana  Tabernacles)  with  the  fruits  pre- 
sented by  Cain  the  husbandman  ;  apart  from  this 
ditterence,  in  essence  and  foundation  they  are  all 
precisely  alike.'  Thus  the  Passover  in  its  origin 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  three  agricultural 
feasts.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  agriculture  or  harvest.  The  name 
•sacrifice'  (njj)  is  distinctly  applied  to  it  (Ex  12=" 
(JE)  34-»  (JE),  cf.  1  Co  6^).  In  Nu  9"'-^  (P)  it  is  a 
horban  or  ott'ering  (|ii"!i;).  Like  the  peace-offerings, 
the  chief  part  of  it  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers ; 

•  '  Not  only  in  the  Jahwistic  but  also  in  the  Deuteronomic 
letrislation  the  festivals  rest  ujxjn  ag-riculture,  the  iMisis  at  once 
of  life  and  of  religion '  (Proleg.  p.  91). 
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like  the  sin-ofierinffls,  there  was  an  element  of 
atonement  in  it  (2  Ch  30'*  35"  refer  to  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  Passover) ;  like  the  burnt- 
offerings,  it  \ras  whole — no  bone  of  it  was  broken  ;" 
it  was  roast  with  fire — anything  left  was  burnt 
with  fire.  In  the  two  accounts  of  the  Passover  in 
Ex  12,  several  points  of  importance  are  omitted  in 
the  first,  e.g.  tne  character  of  the  lamb,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  eaten  ;  fresh  points 
are  added  in  the  second,  e.g.  the  hvssop,  the  basin, 
and  that  none  were  to  leave  their  houses  till  the 
morning. 

On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  F.  of  Mazzoth, 
which  followed  the  Passover,  2  young  bullocks 
and  1  ram  and  7  lambs  of  the  first  year  were 
offered  as  bumt-offerings,  with  their  meal  and 
drink-offerings,  together  with  a  goat  for  a  sin- 
offering  and  the  continual,  i.e.  daily  burnt-offering 
(Nu  28'9;»  (P)).  On  the  second  day  of  Mazzuth— 
Abib  (Xisan)  16th — a  sheaf  of  the  new  com  was 
offered  as  a  wave-offering,  together  with  a  Iamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt-offering  (Lv  23'*""  (H)). 
The  first  and  last  days  of  the  fea.st — the  loth  and 
21st  days  of  the  month — were  days  of  'holy  con- 
vocation," in  which  no  servile  work  might  be  done 
(Lt  23'  (P)). 

There  are  few  references  to  the  Passover  in  OT 
(Nu  9  (P),   Jos  5">-'2  (P),  2Ch  30.  35,   Ezr  &^, 

1    ES    H.6.8.9.12.1T.l».».n-S3   7IO.  12),       Jq    JfT    SCB    Mt 

26»- 17.  w.  19  ^£]j  141.  u.  14.  i«  Lj-  2"  22'-  '•  s-  u.  u.  is 
Jn  2''-=»  6^  *11»  12'  13'  18«-»  19'*,  Ac  12»,  1  Co  o*'. 
He  ir^.  Later  Jewi.sh  ordinances  distinguish 
between  the  so-called  '  Egyptian  Passover,'  that  is, 
as  it  was  enjoined  for  the  first  night  of  its  celebra- 
tion, and  the  '  permanent  Passover,'  as  it  was  to 
be  observed  by  Israel  after  their  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise  (Edersheim,  Bible  History,  voL  iL). 
On  the  later  additions  to  the  Paschal  ceremonial, 
e.g.  the  recitation  of  the  history  of  redemption,  the 
four  cups,  the  Hallel  (Ps  113-'ll8),  the  Chagigdh, 
etc.,  see  Edersheim,  The  Temple:  its  Ministry  and 
Services  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  chs.  xL  xiL  ; 
and  for  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  see  eh. 
xiiL  of  the  same. 

(2)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost. — (i.)  TtiTo^  JfJ,  iofrrii 
f^SoftdSw,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Ex  34^  (JE),  Dt 
16") ;  (ii.)  Txgn  jn,  ioprii  0epurfu>v,  the  Feast  of  Har- 
vest (Ex  23'*  (J)) ;  (iii.)  n'T?z?n  cr,  ^  iifi^pa  tQf  wium, 
the  Day  of  Firstfruits  (Nu  28"*  (P) ;  cf.  Ex  22»  (J) 
23"  ( J)*34*  (JE)).  Fifty  days  after  the  offering  of 
the  Paschal  wave-sheaf,  the"  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or 
Weeks,  or  Harvest,  was  kept  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  Sivan,  the  third  month.  It  lasted  a  single  day 
(Dt  16*"'-).  The  day  was  a  day  of  'holy  convoca- 
tion' (Lv  23^  (P)).     The  feast  marked  the  com- 

I)letion  of  the  com  harvest,  and  according  to  the 
ater  Jews  it  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.,  ch.  xiiL  p.  225).  It 
closed  the  New  Year  holiday  season.  The  sacri- 
fices were  similar  to  those  offered  on  the  seven  days 
of  the  F.  of  Mazz/Ah  (Nu  28»-»'  (P)).  The  char- 
acteristic ritual  of  this  feast  was  the  offering  and 
waving  of  two  leavened  loaves  of  wheaten  flour, 
together  with  a  sin-offering,  burnt-offerings,  and 
peace-offerings  (Lv  23""*"  (H)).  As  a  wave-sheaf  was 
offered  at  Mazzoth,  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  harvest,  as  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
fruits,  so  two  wave-loaves  were  offered  at  Pentecost, 
which  marked  the  completion  of  the  com  harvest. 
The  feast  is  not  referred  to  in  OT,  but  see  2  Mac 
12«,  Ac  2'  20'«,  1  Co  168  (cf .  Edersheim,  The  Temple, 
pp.  225-231). 

(3)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. — rnam  an,  eo/nij 
(TKTiPUP,  F.  of  Tab^mades  or  Booths  (Lv  23^,  Dt 
16'^) ;  ""pcxn  jn,  ioprii  ovrrtXelai  -(Ex  23"),  ^opTT/ 
avyayoryijs  (Ex  34^),  the  F.  of  Ingathering.  This 
feast  was  observed  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of 
Tisri  (the  seventh  month),  foUoAving  closely  upon 


the  Fast  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month — the  Day  of 
Atonement.  It  marked  the  completion  of  the 
har^'est  of  fruit,  oU,  and  ■wine,  and  historically  it 
commemorated  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  the  harvest-home  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  people  came  '  from  the  villages  and  towns  to 
the  fruit  gardens  to  live  in  booths,  and  enjoy  a 
happy  autumn  holiday'  (Ex  23'«  (J)  34**  (JE), 
Lv  23»»"»-  »"**(PH),  Nu  29'^"*'  (P).  Dt  le"""*  31»^"). 
The  sacrifices  at  this  feast  were  far  more  numerous 
than  at  any  other.  On  each  of  the  seven  days 
1  kid  of  the  goats  was  offered  as  a  sin-offering, 
and  2  rams  and  14  lambs  as  a  burnt-offering. 
Also  70  bullocks  were  offered  on  the  seven  days, 
beginning  with  13  on  the  first  day  and  duninisliing 
by  one  each  day  until  on  the  7th  day  7  were 
offered  (Nu  29'^"*^).  After  the  seven  days  a  solemn 
day  of  '  holy  convocation'  was  observed  ('  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,'  Jn  V),  which 
marked  the  conclusion,  not  only  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  but  of  the  whole  cycle  of  the  festal 
year.  On  tliis  day  1  bullock,  1  ram,  and  7  Iambs 
were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  1  goat 
for  a  sin-offering  (Nu  29^*).  The  feast  is  alluded 
to  in  1  K  8"^  12*^,  2  Ch  5^  1^;  Ezr  3^  Neh  S'*"**, 
Zee  14'*"'®,  Jn  7'-10*'.  On  the  later  ceremonies 
connected  M-ith  the  feast,  e.g.  the  procession  to 
SUoam  to  fetch  water  and  its  solemn  libation  at 
the  altax  (Jn  V^,  the  singing  of  the  Hallel  (Pss 
113-118),  the  daily  processions  round  the  altar, 
and  the  sevenfold  repetition  on  the  seventh  day 
(Ps  118^),  the  lighting  of  the  four  great  golden 
candelabra  in  the  court  of  the  women  ( Jn  8'^),  the 
singing  of  Pss  105.  29.  50.  94.  81.  82,  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  law  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  see  Edersheim,  The 
Temple,  etc.,  ch.  xiv^p.  232-249 ;  Westcott  on  St. 
John,  notes  on  ch.  7*  8'^.  [On  the  daily  service, 
which  formed  the  substratum  of  the  entire  worship 
of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  on  every  Sabbath  and  every 
festival  day,  see  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  273-299.] 

IIL  The  Minor  F^xrvALS.  —  (1)  The  Feast 
of  Piirim  (c"?s,  <f>povpai).  —  In  2  Mac  15*  it  is 
^dled  ii  'SlapSoxoi'icri  iiftiipa,  '  Mordecai's  Day.'  It 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Mordecai 
to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  Haman  and 
the  failure  of  his  plots  against  the  Jews  (Est  3^ 
9'**).  It  was  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (the  twelfth  month).  The  13th 
of  Adar — 'the  day  of  Nicanor' — originally  a 
feast  to  commemorate  his  death  (1  Mac  7*,  2  Mac 
15*),  at  a  later  time  became  a  fast — 'the  Fast  of 
Esther' — in  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
which  was  of  a  very  joyous  character.  De  Lagarde 
(followed  by  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  p.  431,  and  Encyl. 
Brit.  9th  e^.  vol.  xx.  p.  115)  thinks  that  the  feast 
which  dates  from  the  Persian  period  is  itself  of 
Persian  origin,  Purim  being  derived  from  the 
Persian  Furdigan  (Pordigan,  Pardiyan)  the  <povpfiaia 
and  4>ovpiia  of  one  of  the  Greek  recensions  of  Esther 
pointing  to  a  form  <t>ovpSaia.  instead  of  Purim. 

Edersheim  identifies  the  F.  of  Purim  with  the 
unnamed  feast  in  Jn  5',  '  for  no  other  feast  could 
have  inter\'ened  between  December  (Jn  4*)  and 
the  Passover  (Ju  6*),  except  that  of  the  "  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,"  and  that  is  specially  desig- 
nated as  such  ( Jn  10**)  and  not  simply  as  a  Feast 
of  the  Jews'  (The  Temple,  etc.,  p.  291).  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  Adar  the  whole  Book 
(MegUlah  or  Roll)  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  syna- 
gogue service,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  great 
deliverance  by  Esther  alive,  '  the  children  raising 
their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at  every  mention 
of  the  name  of  Haman,  the  congregation  stamping 
on  the  floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and 
imprecating  from  every  voice  the  curse,  "  Let  his 
name  be  blotted  out,  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
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Miioei. 

The  Feast  of  the.  Dedication  oftlie,  Temple  (njin, 
n3iq,  ^7«aivia,  1  Mac  4«'-'>9,  2  Mac  10«*-;  ^uJra, 


rot."  Year  by  year  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue 
JesuB  must  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  and  how 
the  reader  tried  to  read  in  one  breath  the  verses  in 
which  Hanian  and  his  sons  are  jointly  mentioned, 
to  show  that  they  were  hanged  together '  (Geikie, 
The.  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  i.  226).  Edersheim 
(The  Life  and  Tiincs  of  Jesus  the.  Messiah,  i. 
229)  speaks  of  the  '  good  cheer  and  boisterous 
enjoyments'  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  some  of  its 
customs  'almost  reminding  us  of  our  fifth  of 
November 
(2) 

Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  7). — It  was  instituted  by  Judas 
Maccabseus  in  B.C.  164,  when  the  temple  which 
had  been  desecrated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  once  more  purified  and  re  -  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  J".  It  commenced  on  the  25th 
of  Chislev  (the  ninth  month),  and  lasted  for 
eight  days.  'AH  through  the  land  the  people 
assembled  in  their  sj'nagogues,  carrying  branches 
of  palm  and  other  trees  in  their  hands,  and 
held  jubilant  services.  No  fast  or  mourning 
could  commence  during  the  feast,  and  a  blaze  of 
lamps,  lanterns,  and  torches  illuminated  every 
house,  within  and  without,  each  evening.  In 
Jerusalem  the  temple  itself  was  thus  lighted  up. 
The  young  of  every  household  heard  the  stirring 
deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  to  rouse  them  to  noble 
emulation,  and  with  these  were  linked  the  story 
of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  Holofernes  ' 
(Geikie,  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
p.  225).  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  four  particulars 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  resembled  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  (1)  in  its  duration  of  eight  days;  (2) 
in  the  chanting  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  113-118) ;  (3)  in 
the  practice  of  carrying  palm  branches  ;  (4)  in  the 
illumination  of  the  temple.  Edersheim,  in  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  227  f . , 
thinks  that  the  iirst  three  particulars  were  derived 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Taoernacles,  and  that  the 
last  (the  temple  illumination)  passed  from  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  into  the  observances  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  date  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  the  25th  of  Chislev,  some  hold  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  ancient  Church  as  that 
of  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord — Christmas — the 
dedication  of  the  true  temple,  which  was  the  body 
of  Jesus  (Jn  2'®)  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
J).  293,  and  '  Christmas  a  Festival  or  Jewish 
Origin  '  in  The  Jjeisure  Hour  for  Dec.  1873).  The 
F.  of  the  Dedication  is  mentioned  in  Jn  10^-. 

(3)  The  Feast  of  Wood  Offering  or  of  the  Wood- 
carriers,  ^v\o<f>opl(j}v  (Jos.  BJ,  II.  xvii.  6),  on  the  15th 
of  Abib — being  the  last  of  the  nine  occasions  on 
which  offerings  of  wood  were  brought  for  the  use 
of  the  temple  (cf.  Neh  1(P»  IS^i). 

The  Feast  of  the  Beading  of  the  Law  (1  Es  9*", 
Neh  8*) ;  Tlie  Feast  of  Nicanor  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
( I  Mac  7*') ;  The  Feast  of  the  Captured  Fortress  on 
the  23rd  of  lyyar  (the  second  month)  (1  Mac  13**'-'-) ; 
and  The  Feast  of  Baskets,  evidently  '  never  attained 
to  anv  real  religious  significance '  (see  Schultz, 
OT  Theol.  i.  431,  and  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
295  f.,  on  the  Feast  of  Wood  Oflering). 

IV.  FA.STS.  —  (1)  The  Day  of  Atonement.  — c\^ 
c'i=?ri,  ri^pa  i^iXaffjxov,  lit.  Day  of  the  Coverings  or 
Atonements  (Lv  16  (P)  and  2S^-^-^  (H),  Ex  30'"  (P), 
Nu  29'''"  (P)).  It  was  the  only  fast  day  prescribed 
by  the  law  (Lv  23^  (H)).  In  the  Talmud  it  is 
called  '  The  Day'  (ksV)  ;  in  the  NT  it  is  called  '  the 
fast,'  i)  vqffTda,  (Ac  27').  The  sacrifices  were  three- 
fold :  (1)  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices;  (2)  the 
special  expiatory  sacnfices  of  the  day ;  (3)  the 
festive  sacrifices  (Nu  29''-").  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  offering  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  atonement  by  the  high  priest  alone  (Lv  16**) 
—not  in  his  gorgeous  omciaJ  dress,  but  in  the 


simple  white  linen  robes  of  purity  and  consecration 
(Lv  16*-  ■»• «  23-''-  3^  Nu  29^). 

The  order  of  proceedings  is  given  in  Lv  16.  In 
•yy  3-10  ^ve  have  the  general  outline,  in  vv."''-*  the 
details,  which  were  as  follows:  (1)  Tlie  killing  of 
the  bullock  by  the  high  priest  as  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  and  his  house  ;  (2)  the  birming  of  incense 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  the  high  priest ;  (3)  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (IXaffriipLov  e-iriOena)  with 
the  blood  of  the  priest's  sin-offering  ;  (4)  the  casting 
lots  upon  the  goats  of  the  people's  sin-offering,  one 
goat  for  J",  one  for  Azazel  (^'kjj;.,  Philo,  'The  one 
goat  is  given  to  "  the  fugitive  creature,"  and  the  lot 
which  it  received  is  named  in  the  prophecy  "  sent 
away  "  [referring  to  d.iroTroixTraiov  by  winch  tlic  LXX 
tr-^TNij;],  because  it  is  persecuted, expelled, and  driven 
far  away  by  wisdom.  Willis,'  Azazel,  tlie  name  of 
a  personal  being,  in  opposition  to  J",  the  personal 
name  of  God.'  Schultz,  '  Some  powerful  being  to 
whom  the  animal  is  assigned,  and  to  whom  it  is 
sent  with  the  now  forgiven  guilt  of  the  reconciled 
people.  .  .  .  This  being  must  be  conceived  of  as 
strange  and  unholy.  .  .  .  An  Aramaic  name  for 
an  unclean  and  ungodlike  power,  which  has  its 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  in  tne  accursed  land  out- 
side the  sacred  bounds  of  the  camp.'  Watson  in 
Camb.  Comp.  to  the  Bible,  '  Azazel,  the  completely 
separate  one,  the  evil  spirit  regarded  as  dwellinc 
in  the  desert').  See  Azazel.  (5)  The  killing  of 
the  goat  of  the  people's  sin-offering  by  the  high 
priest ;  (6)  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  with 
the  blood  of  the  people's  sin-otfering ;  (7)  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  each  sin-offering  on  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  and  before  it  seven  times  ; 
(8)  atonement  for  the  court  and  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  ;  (9)  confession  of  sin  over  the  live  goat, 
and  his  dismissal  into  the  wilderness  to  Azazel ; 
(10)  resumption  by  the  high  priest  of  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  his  office;  (11)  the  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  burning  the  fat  of  the  sin-offerings ; 
(12)  the  burning  of  the  sin-offerings  without  the 
camp  (He  13^""^'*).  The  chief  j)urpose  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  was  to  preserve  the  holiness  of  the 
sanctuary  as  a  fit  place  of  meeting  between  God 
and  man.     There  were  five  subjects  of  atonement : 

(1)  The  Holy  Sanctuary  (i.e.  the  Holy  of  Holies) ; 

(2)  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (i.e.  the  Holy  Place) ;  (3)  the 
altar  (i.e.  of  burnt-offering) ;  (4)  the  priest;  (5)  all 
the  congregation. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  until  Sir  50""^-.  Zee  3*  is  doubt- 
ful. In  Neh  8  it  might  have  been  expected.  Neh 
■jTSb.gss  records  (1)  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of 
the  year  B.C.  444  ;  (2)  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  including  the  reading  of  the  books 
of  the  law  day  by  day,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  ;  (3)  the  observance  of  a  day  of 
general  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  24th  day  of  the 
same  month.  Either  the  24th  day  wjis  observed  in 
place  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  on  the  10th  day,  or 
the  latter  had  not  yet  been  appointed.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  latter  alternative.  '  This 
testimonium  e  silentio  is  enough  ;  down  to  that 
date  (B.C.  444)  the  great  day  of  the  Priestly  code 
(now introduced  for  the  first  time)  had  not  existed' 
(Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  111).  For  the  refer- 
ences in  the  NT  see  Ro  3'"  (l\a.(n"f)piov,  n-is;),  He  2^* 
414-16  gi-10  gi9.  JO  1^22-28  gi-6  911-15   1310-1-    1  Jn  2'  4^' 

(IXcw/to's)  (Willis,  Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant,  pp. 
201-214;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.,  ch.  xvi. 
pp.  263-288).  See  further,  ATONEMENT  (Day  OF). 
(2)  Other  Fasts. — The  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
only  fast  day  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  we  read 
of  individual  and  national  fasts  in  Jg  20'-*,  1  S  7* 
31",  2  S  12»«,  1  K  21»- 12-  =^,  Jon  3'-  ''• «,  Jer  14"  36«- », 
La  2'»,  Jl  1"  2>^-  ",  Is  SS'-',  Neh  9"^-,  Est  4-«,  Dn  10», 
1  Mac  3*''.     Two  passages  in  Zee  call  for  comment. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FEASTS  AND  FASTS 


Gtoop. 


FeaBtorFngL 


1.  Sabbath  . 


Exodus. 


LeritksdS.  |  Kmnben. 


Deatero- 
nomy. 


16»«>     208 
2Stt3iU.l6 

stasss 


19S23SaitS   :i5a2J$28»^10i51»U 


References  ontside 
Peotateucb. 


Referenoea  in 
New  Test. 


l8  805.6,2K4»U5-7,  ;Mt  M^U,  Mk  31-5,  Lk 
Neb  8»-»  1031 1314-28,        CfJ-lO  1310-17  Jn  51-W, 
Is   56M   5312,    Jerl      »i"«. 
17»-27,  Erk  20l*i«, 
Hoe  2U,  .\m  8S 


2.  New  Moon 


3.  Sabbatical    Month, 
Feast  of  Trumpets 


4.  Sabbatical  Tear 


40*^17 


23101 U 


1010  2SU-I4. 
31296 


23»» 


29l-« 


IS  205,  Ps  813.4,  Is'Coiaw. 
lia.i4,Am8*,lM*o! 
lOM 


Neh8»W 


261-7.  a»-s 
20»3B 


151-11 
31»^13 


2Ch  3621,  Xeh  10«l, 
Jer  »iw,  1  Mac  6» 


5.  Jubilee  Tear  . 


258-5S  2717-31 


Is  611-2  63^,  Jer  348-    Lk  41321,  Rev  211-5. 
14.15-17(»),  Erk  4617 


L  Passover 
MazzMi 


and    12.  131-10 
I    23i"7 
34ia.» 


i235-M 


g2i4  2S16-2S    I6i-&ifi 
33» 


£Jos5M0,  2K  23a-»,    Mt  261  »,  Mk  141-M- 

2  Gh  30.  35,  Ecr  eu,  '     14. 16,  Lk  2«  22I- 7- i 

£)ek45>l  i     U.I3.15,  Jn  2U   o* 

11»  131  131  18M-» 

!»*,  Acts  ia»,  ICJo 

1  BM.  ' 


2.  Pentecost 


2229  231S^  19    231'>-21 


169-12 


2  Mac  123i 


Ac  21  20l«,  1  Co  168. 


3.  Tabernacles 


23I6  34a        ;  23M^S-  39-44     291&40 


1 181X15         1K821232,  2Ch5S78,    Jn  71-1021. 
3110-U       I      Err   3*   8i«~,   Zee 
'      1416-19 


1.  Purim 


Est  91*^,  1  Mac  7«, 
2  Mac  1536 


2.  Dedication  or  Lig^hts 


1 1  Mac   4»^,    2  Mac 

106-7 


Jn5i(?). 


Jnl022. 


>^ 


Dav  of  Atonement .  ;  3010 


16.  2327-32     ,  agr-u 


Zec3»(?),Sir50SC       |  Ac  279,  He  218  4i*W 

51-10  gUL  30  TSS-Sgl-B 
I       »U-15. 


7*-*  and  8^.  In  7*"'  Zechariah,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry put  to  him  by  the  men  of  Bethel  about  fast- 
ing, declares  that  J''  demands  no  fasts,  but  only 
observance  of  His  moral  commands.  Two  fasts 
had  been  in  observance  in  the  5th  and  7th  months 
for  seventy  years, — the  fast  of  the  5th  month 
(9th  Abib)"  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  fire  (2  K  25*) ;  and  the  fast 
of  the  7th  month  (2nd  Tisri),  in  memory  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  annihilation  01  all  that 
remained  of  the  Jewisli  state  (Jer  41).  In  ch.  8  he 
pictures  the  Messianic  future,  when  the  fast  days 
will  become  seasons  of  gladness  and  cheerful  feasts. 
He  adds  to  7*"'  two  other  fasts  :  the  fast  of  the  4th 
month  (17th  Tammuz),  in  memorv  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer  39-'),  and  the  'fast  of  the  10th 
month  (10th  Tebeth),  in  memory  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2  K  25^).  Zechariah  knows  nothing  of 
'the  Fast' — the  Day  of  Atonement.  Later  fasts 
'  came  into  a  position  co-ordinate  with  the  feasts, 
and  became  a  stated  and  very  important  element 
of  the  ordinary  worship'   (Wellhausen,  Prolego- 


mena, 112).  Fasting  degenerated  into  formalism 
and  self-righteousness.  In  the  NT  cf.  Mt  6'«^  9^*, 
Mk  2^;  Lk  S^  18^,  Ac  27*,  2  Co  6'  11^. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the 
system  of  fasts  received  such  an  impulse  that  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  d^s  on 
which  fasting  was  forbidden.  The  present  tie  wish 
calendar  contains  twenty-two  fast-days,  besides  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  Fast  of  Esther,  and  the 
four  fasts  of  Zee  8^  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
pp.  297-301). 

LrTBRATTRK. — Ederdieini,  7%«    Temple:  its  Minittrjf  and 
Sermee*,  144-300,  The  Life  ani  Timet  of  Je$ut  the  Mettiak ; 
Geikie,  The  Life  and  Worde  of  Christ ;  Wellbansen,  Prolego- 
mena, 83-120 ;  Schultr.  OT  Theology,  i.  139. 196,  202,  359-380, 
372,  402.    On  p.  359  will  be  foood  an  exbaastave  list  of  German 
\  literature  mi  the  *  Sacred  Seasons.'    YoL  iL  87-100 ;  Willis,  The 
'  Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant,  190-214 ;    W.  R.  Smitb,   The 
'  Prophets  of  Israel,  new  ed.  witb  introd.  and  notes  by  Prof. 
Cheyne,  38,  56,  384,  OTJC^,  240,  369,  RS\  221,  227,  245,  280, 
i  344f.,  396,  403  f.,  416,  431.  452.  464;  Cobb,  Origines  Judaieee, 
i  137-139 ;  RobertsMi.  Eatijf  Religion  of  Israel,  363,  372, 378,  385, 
397,  401,  criticism  of  Wellhausen;  Schnrer,  HJP  (passim); 
Watson,  Cambridge  Companion  to  the  BiMe,  411-417 :  Drirer, 
'  Deuteronomg  (pa*sim\  Joel  and  Amos.  16,  431,  55  :  Trumboll, 
t  ThreOioU  Covenant,  209t,  266.      E.  ElmER  HaRPIXG. 
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The  following  important  carticles,  among  others,  may  be  expected  in  the 

Second  Volume : — 

First-fruits 

.     Professor  A.  S.  Peake. 

Holy  Spirit     . 

Professor  H.  B.  Swete. 

Flood  .    . 

.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woods. 

HOSEA  .... 

Professor  A.  B.  Davidson. 

Food    .    .    . 

.     Professor  A.  Macalister. 

House  .... 

Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Fool    .    .    . 

.     Professor  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Hymn  .... 

Professor  Walter  Lock. 

Foreigner   . 

.     Mr.  John  A.  Selbie. 

Idolatry .    .    . 

Professor  W.  P.  Paterson. 

Forgiveness 

.     Mr.  J.  F.  Bethune- Baker. 

Incarnation    . 

Principal  R.  L.  Ottley. 

Fringes   .    . 

.     Professor  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Isaiah  .... 

Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 

Gabbatha    . 

.     Professor  Eb.  Nestle. 

Israel.    .    .    . 

Professor  11.  E.  Ryle. 

Gad.    .    .    . 

.     Professor  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Itur/ea    .    .    . 

Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 

Gadara    ,    . 

.     Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Jacob  .... 

Professor  H.  E.  Ryle. 

Galatia  .    . 

.     Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

James  .... 

Professor  J.  B.  Mayor. 

Galatians  (E 

jP.)    Professor  Marcus  Dods. 

Jehu    .... 

Principal  Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 

Galilee   .    . 

.     Dr.  Selah  Merrill. 

Jeremiah     .    . 

Professor  A.  B.  Davidson. 

Games  .    .    . 

.     Dr.  Thomas  Nicol. 

Jericho    .    .    . 

Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

Gate    .    .    . 

.     Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Jerusalem  .    . 

Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 

Genealogy  . 

.     Professor    Ed.    L.    Curtis    and 

Jesus  Christ    . 

Professor  W.  Sanday. 

Professor  B.  W.  Bacon. 

Jew      .... 

Mr.  A.  Lukyn  Williams. 

Genesis    .    . 

.     Professor  H.  E.  Ryle. 

Job 

Professor  W.  T.  Davison. 

Geology  .    . 

.     Professor  Edward  Hull. 

Joel     .... 

Professor  G.  G.  Cameron. 

Gethsemane 

.     Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 

John  (Baptist) 

Mr.  Bebb. 

Giant  .    .    . 

.     Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

John    .... 

The  late  Principal  Reynolds. 

Gilead     .    . 

.     Professor  Driver,  Dr.    Merrill, 

John  (Epp.)  .    . 

Professor  Salmond. 

and  Professor  Bennett. 

Jonah  .... 

Professor  Ed.  Konig. 

Gilgal     . 

.     Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

Jordan    .    .    . 

Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Glory  .    .    , 

.     Mr.    G.    Buchanan    Gray    and 

Joshua     .    .    . 

Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 

Professor  Massie. 

Jubilee    .    .    . 

Mr  G.  Harford-Battersby. 

God.    .    .    . 

.     Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  and 

Jubilees  (Bk.)  . 

Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

Professor  W.  Sanday. 

JUDiEA.      .      .      . 

Sir  Charles  Wilson. 

Golgotha 

.     Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Judas  Iscariot 

Dr.  A.  Plumnier. 

Gospels    . 

.     Professor  V.  H.  Stanton. 

Judges     .    .    . 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

Grace  .    . 

.     Principal  A.  Stewart. 

Justification  . 

Principal  D.  W.  Simon. 

Habakklic 

.     Professor  S.  R.  Driver. 

Kingdom  of  God 

Professor  J.  Orr. 

Hades  .    . 

.     Professor  S.  D.  F.  Salniond. 

Kings  .... 

Mr.  C.  F.  Burney. 

Haggai     . 

.     Mr.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

Lamentations  . 

Mr.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

Hamath  . 

.     Professor  W.  Max  Miiller. 

Language      of 

Hebrews  (Ei 

'. )  .     Professor  A.  B.  Bruce. 

THE  Old  Test. 

Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Herod  .    . 

.     Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

Language     of 

Hexateuch 

.     .     Mr.  F.  H.  Woods. 

THE  New  Test. 

Professor  J.  H.  Thayer. 

HiNNOM      . 

.     .     Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Latin  Versions 

Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

Hittites  . 

.     .     Professor  A.  H.  Sayce. 

Law     .... 

Professor  Driver  and  Professor 

Holiness  . 

.     .     Professor    John    Skinner    and 

Denney. 

Professor  G.  B.  Stevens. 

Leprosy   .    .    . 

Professor  Macalister. 
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